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he wiler 


of Piety. 
1. The 
ſtrength, 


wt 


* 
Wer 
diſeaſes ; but 


ay 

n.] 

of 
travail ; work. 


exertion 
toil ; 
„ the 
for. 


Shake 


he a 
r 
8 


of colours, if chemiſt 


z tra 


2 


LAB 


ſulphur 
painful 


pains; 


than 


ildbi " 


Exerciſe ; motion with fome 
I loſe not my labour; if the be 


25 


"my 


„French; labor, Lati 
uires 2 
4 have done, and fav'd 


of the body 


= 


done. 
4. 
honeſt, 
rour faith, 
vain. 
of fo 
* 
the wiſe 
2 


atory i 
your 

in 
labour 

ma 
been 

5 

fo 


n. ſ. [laberateire, French] A 


1. ＋ [ 


doing 


LETT 
1 PET 


17 


of health, and 


It would contribute to 


would in their labor 


his /abours y 
3.) Moderate labour 


work-room. 


digged ; 


LA 


* 2 


Lan tw 
.  trious laborant. 


La'noxaTory. 


P42 
af- 


= 


a dip 


of more 


OF 1 
after 


1 
4 
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obligation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. South's Ser m. 


ToLa'nour. v. n. [latoro, Latin.] 
with painful effort. 2. To do work; to tal I. 
To move with difficulty. 4. To be diſeaſed with. [ Ar- 
- bo laborare, Eatin.] Not in uſe. 5. To de in diſtreſs; to 
he Þ refſed. 6. To be in chiid-birth ; to be in travail. 

* ) When ſhall I come to th top of that fune hill ? 
ou do climb up it now; look how we labour. Naleſp. 
For your highneſs* good I ever labour d, 

ue mine own. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Who is with him ? 

None but the fool, who labours to out-jeſt 

His heart · ſtruck injuries. 

Let more work . that they may /a5our 


f rs, that — * Col. w. 12. 
wo 2 — of D for the moſt 
light - headed weak men, whoſe ſatisfaction was 
ed for. Clarendon. 


His heart is in continual labour; it even travails with the 


1. To toit ; to act 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


therein. Exod. v. 9. 
He is 2 = of her benevolence and 
protection, that his rs for an expreſſion to repreſent it. 
Notes on the O. Mey. 

Epaphras faluteth you,  Labouring fervently for you in 


A labour ing man that is given to drunkenneſs, ſhall _ La'sza. n. / [Spa 


rich. * Eccluſ. 
That in the may be a guard to us, and — 
the day. * Neh. iv. 22. 


As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
on, ſo he had — WET BE more than 


= 224 


make uſe of. Lacke. 
(3-) The ſtone that /zbours up the hill, = 

Mocking the lab'rer's toil, returning fall, 3 

1s 2  Cramnille. 


one 4 . our camp doth —_ labour. 

| Ts Ge to another, ws in ch Loreen 

cer in her left hip. 3 — 

5.) To this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the /ab'ring ſkies. Dryd. 
Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from — throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab ring moon. Dryden's Aur, 

This exerciſe will call down the favour of Heaven upon 

you, to remove thoſe afflictions you now labour under from 


you. 


— 


(6. ) There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 
When ſhe was lab ring in the throws of birth; 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, | 
And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem' d to /abour with th inſpiring God. 


To La'zour. v. a. 1. To work at; to move with diff - 


culty ; to form with labour; to proſecute with effort. 2. 
To beat; to belabour. 


(1.) To uſe brevity, and avoid much laboring of the work, 


is to be granted to him that will make an abrid 2 Mac. 
Had you 'd my helpful hand, 

Th artificer and art you might command, 

To /abour arms for Troy. Dryden's Zneid. 


An eager deſire to know ſomethin him, has oc- 
caioned mankind to labour the point 5 „11 oc 5 


eee ee 
| might have the leaſt appearance of information. 


a2) Toke Gephen, tk pat off 3 
La DOUREB, n. J 12 Fre] n 


3 


ake's Pref aration for Death. 


ting i 


'n coarſe and toilſowe work. *K > One bene 


the mi health, and generates maladies. . employed : * 
| wp Sith of womens /atours thou haft charge, paring in any: employ ment, A by $33 
And generation goodly doeſt enlar | (2% If a ow, anc moſt to be . gentlemen, and 
Incline thy will to affect our with — Fenſer. that the huſbandmen be but as Meir work-folks and labburers, 
Not knowing twas my lac, I complain * may have a goed cavalry, but never good ſtable foot. 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain; Bacon, 
My throws come Coker, and my cries encreas'd, hne fun but ſeem'd the lab'rer of the year, 
Which with her hand the conicicus nurſe ſuppreſa d. D 10 Each waxing moam ſupply d her wat ry ſtore, 
Not one woman of two hundred dies in /abour. , Grawnt. To. ſwell thoſe tides, which from the line did bear 


Their brimful veſſels to the BY jan ſhore. a men 
Labcurers and idle perſons, children and nip, 


anch young men, muſt en 422 
Not 


iy ſleep to lab'rers faint wa pain, 

rs to larks, or fun-ſhine to the bee, 

ſo charming, as thy ſight to me. 

ence the poor are cloth'd, the hungry W. 
Health to him, and to his infants bread, | 
The lad'rer bears. by Pofe. 
The prince cannot 27 to. the merchant, I have no need of - 

* A —˙ ns feed of Gags 


AY, Sir, I am a true lab I ears that I cat; get 
3 owe 50 mas hate 3 envy no man's 
—— The ſtone that laboùrs up the bill, 


Mocking the Ib 5 
1 van rer's toil, returning ſtill, | ' 
Laſzoungont. adj. [from labour.] Made with" if 


© Not 


8 


Pere. | 


e 


bour” and diligence. Nori in uſe. 
our ome y trims, | 
" Shake. Cymbels 16. 


ee 
2 my lord, | F 
— Be 3 
A lip. Not uſed. Hanmer. 
Word of Jedi  labras here; 
_ Ward of denial, froth Ind Eura thou left. Shakeſp. 


La's a1nTH, 4 labyrinthus] Latin. A maze | 
2 a with i we ID windi ] — 


1 


ears ſoft e Aide 72 | 


Naar with his 


wearineſs and ſkill ; but run 2 
Lale and Gl et Clarendon. 
. do not now | 
Divert, or lead her back, to loſe herſelf | 
I th" maze and labyrinths o tht world. . 


Lac. 2. /. Lec > vw diſtinguiſhed by the name of a 
bs but impr * becauſe it is inflammable and not 
oluble in water. Weave three ſorts of it, which are all 
the product of the ſame tree. 1. The ſtick lac. 2. The 
i 3. * ſhell lac. Authours leave us uncertain 

ether this be lo 5 

11 Bil. © * | 

n. . [lacet, French; lagueus, Latio.] 1. A ſtring: 
a cord. 2. A ſnare; a gin. 3. A platted ſtring, with 
which women faſten their clotbes. 4 Ornaments of fine 
thread curiouſly woven. 5. Textures of thread, with 
| gold x — 6. Sugar. A cant word; now out of 


There the fond 
n ngled, Rroggled los. 


For itriving more, the more in laces ſtrong 
m_—_ he tied, . twain | 52 

ſnares ſubtil loops 

(©) ) The king had faared been im lanes trong lace» 


30! cut my /ace, leſt my heart cracking, it 


Doll ne er was call'd to cut her /ace, _ 
66 CEE. Swift, 


* L * T: Sq 3 
Y "2 Þ 
* * - * 
CT. 


ee re n ä * 
AAA r. gf Loc , — 
1 Thiglith'dames. are muck A'CHBRYMATORY. 2 e Fry A1 1 
1 8 > Liars; from lacinia Lat. —— with a 2 
n Tv . fringes and bor J ? 1 | 
nn 0 * To LACK. v. a. [liecken, to leſſen, Dutch.] To.went ; to ; 
(6.1 IHF —— —— "= "T6 * 
3 — — 8 : | r 
That ä | very 
| — Ake 1; coffee without Jace. P) ior. notwithſtanding in itſelf᷑ the ſubſtance, and with him the force 
' ToLics. wu. . [from the noun.] 1. "To. faſten with a 6 who regardeth the very moanings, groans, and , 
ſtring run eilet holes. 2. To adorn with gold or A MRS n thou 
filver textures ſewed on. 3. To embelliſh with vaciega- 5 
7 ſhalt not lack any thing in it. Deut. viii. 9. 
tions. To beat; whether ſtom the 3 E. One day we hope thou ſhalt bring back, 
or by corruption of laſb. Dear Boling"roke, the juſtice that we /ach. Daziel. | 
| | . Intreat they may; authority they lach. | Daniel. 3 
—_— Wiſeman. 9 Lack. v. u. 1. To be in want. 2. To be want- _ 
3” 7 * . 4 
"Th ) The lions do /ach and ſuffer hunger. Common Prayer. 4 


(.) Peradventure there ſhall /2ch five of the fifty righteous ; 
wilt thou deſtroy all the city for lack of five? Geneſis, viii. 28, 
There was nothing /acking to them : David recovered all.. 


1 Sam. xxx. 19. 


That which was lacking on your part, they have ſupplied. 
1 Cor. xvi. 17. 


= pri Lern. 1. [from the verb.] 1. Want; need; failure. 
| 2 of yours; cloth of 12 whether noun or verb, bs noo abt obſo- 
Won | what envious ſtreaks ww ee. 
Do lace the clouds in yonder Eaſt ; D might deprive us of life. poker . 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day Many that are not mad 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops.  Shakeſp. Have ſure more /ack of reaſon. Shakeſp.. 
I ̃ ben elap four ſlices of pilaſter ont, He was not able to keep that place three days, for lack of 
That, lac d with bits of ruſlic, makes a front. _ Page. victuals. Knolles. 
oo The trenchant blade, qu, | | 


| — +, hor 1 
Lie © A, As ad und the white. wo . eat into 
| os, wy „ oe your nates es a 4/4 | Of ſomebody to hew and hack.  Hudibras. 
1 me nothing for my labour. Shaleſp. W n. J. [lack and brain.] One that wants 
Lon cn u. 1 — man.] nr 

= with a laceman, whether the "What a leckbrais is this? Our plot is as good 


» plot as as 
Avuguſtus Czar, or Nero. ever was laid. Shakeſp. 
La'ceranrs. at; r 3 Such as may be torn. bite ſubſtance, exhibits a gold colour. 


Adaiſon, SteAator. La'cxes. . . A kind of -varniſh, which, ſpread upon a 


Since the lunge OE mh — the | 
. of en ©. « (from the noun.] To ſmear over with 
lacerable compoſure. — What ſhook made the people ſtare ? 
EST v. @..[/acero, La. in.] To tear; to rend; RN EN | and lacked halts Page. 
rate violence. 
af my ons Lac rate and rip ups. like, the ee, r.] An t:. __ 
_ England's Tears. - * They would ſhame to make me 
them or. through the water, P Wait elſe at door: 2 fellow counſellor, 
up gre tas ws Ker or ei wo buoy up, and cauſeth © grooms, and lacheys ! Shakeſt. Hen. VIII. 
Derham's Phyfico-Theology. | book h his 1 fr d with ware, 
- Here Jacerated friendſhip claims 3 tea. Va. of Human Wiſhes. He's cautious to avoid the coach and fix, 
Lacs Tong. ©. [from 222 e el fixx  Dryden's Juv. 
or rendt 3 1  faucy and pragmatical are now 
The enen | | Aden, Manar 


„ the len IMS bathe. To La CREY. v. @. [from the noun.] Ta attend ſervilely. 
La CERATIVE, 4. [fr 7 i, 3 the I know not whether Milton. bas uſed this word wy pro- 


power to tear. g 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, Nef. This body, 
* the continual afflux of rr 1 Py 1 "ny 
bu. back, /acqueying the varying tide, | 


Ls emma: adj. 3 Tack Generating ; S with motion. Shakeſp. Ant. — 
8 | | So dear to heav'n 1s an enero, 8 
That when a ſoul 1 


thouſan liveried s lac | 
2 enn | Milton. 
11 . Je Lac REV. v. n. R ſervile * 
* * 


— IE noble their fide. 79 
f eee f ; {from . The 2. S Rn ee 
— by hs fide . ee nee bend F., M. 


7 L A D 
I  La'crriven. adj. [lack and linen.] Wanting — 
l You poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, /acklinen mate; 
b = you mouldy rogue, away 
1 LvcrLUsTRE, adj. lack and /:ftre.] Wanting bright- 
| nets. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lackluftre eye, 


| Says very wiſely, It is ten a clock. Shaleſp. 


brief; from Lacones, the Spartans, who uſed few words. 
I grow /aconick even beyond laconiciſm ; for ſometimes I re- 
turn only yes, or no, to — or petitionary epiſtles of 
half a yard long. Pete to Swift. 
5 La'coxnisM. n. /. [lacoriſme, Fr. /aconiſmus, Lat.] A 
conciſe ſtyle: cilled by Pigectaconiciſm. See LACONiCK. 
As the language of 1 face 13 univerſal, fo it is very com- 
prehenſive: no /aconiſm can reach it, It is the ſhort-hand of 

the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. 


5 og ** "—— aun thei we ems os AM te TC... 
D _ * 


4 Laco'nicalLLy. adv. | [from lacexick.] Briefly ; con- 
I ciſely. 

72 Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, and defirous 
; to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot —— 

1 Camden Remains. 
. La'ctary. adj. [lattis, Lat.] Milky ; full of juice like 


milk. 
nn 
s juice every ariſe 
blue and yellow. — Fulgar Errours. 


La'cTary. 2. /. [/afarium, Lat.] A dairy hcule. 


Lacrta'rion. . / [lago, Lat.] The aft or time of giv- 


ing ſuck. 
| La'cTz AL. adj. [from lac, Lat.] Mi ; conveying ch 
8 12 _ 5 = * 
s the paſſes, chyle, which is nutritive 
- ſeparated from the excrementitious the Le vent; and 
from thence conveyed into the blood. Locle. 


La'ctzaL. 2. /. The veſſel that conveys chyle. 

8 3 
nious or not ſufficiently attenuated, to enter into e of lax 
conſtitutions, whereas their ſphincters will ſhut 
ſuch as have ſtrong fibres. Ar buthnot. 


LacTtz'ous. 2 — Lat.] 2 2. Lacteal; 


chyle 
(: 2 ——— Broun's Vu | 7, .— 


2.) The lungs are ſuitable for W 
Era — of the chyle. 


— — corpuſeles, fair water I 
the ſolution. 


Shakeſp. Hour IV. | 


LACO'NICK. ac. [laconicus, Lat. laconique, Fr.] Saott: 


Collier of the Aſtect. 


Lands na. /. Lack is the mich nn derived 
them in 


ToLaps. v. a. 


_—_ dab. = 


E AW - 
— 


eee 


have to the detriment of ſuch 
as have been — 2 Sls. - Watts. 
(2.) For grief whereof the lad would after joy, 
But pin'd mY — — ſelf-will'd annoy. Ffenſer. 
Whoſe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
So many ages. Milton. 


LA'DDER. 3. /. plavne, Saxon. ] 1. A frame made with 


ſte between two upright pieces. 2. thing 
by which one one —_ 3. A n riſe. 85 


= is rotten, and carried in time, 

AMA bread as it paid be, thrift's ;— 74"; = Tufſ. 
Now ſtreets grow | 
Some run for buckets to 

Cams cnt BE 
And ſome more bold 

Eaſy in words thy iti 
Ti ihe the ak in the 
Its foot on earth, its 


. 


$ 
owe thn iiics. 


Prior. 
| I faw a ſtage erefted about a foot and a half from the ground, 

ble of holding four of the inhabitants with two or three 
ant nave above her 


ladder of any mleſiek, — 
I muſt climb her window, | 
The ladder made of cords. Shahkeſp. 


Northumberland, thou /adger, by the which 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. 


is ambition s /adder, 
W bereto the climber turns his face. . 
(3.) Endow'd with all theſe iſhments, we leave him 


in the full career of ſucceſs, 


from the Saxon lave, which 2 purging or diſc 
ing ; there being a a diſcharge of the waters into the ſea, or 
into ſome great river. Gibſan's Camdes. 

preter. laded ; laded or 
laden. {from Pladen, Saxon. ] 1 — 
ten load. 1. Io load; to freight ; to burthen. 2. Plavan, 
to draw, Saxon. ] To heave out; to throw out. 


The experiment which ſheweth the weights of ſeveral bodies 


| . 6b adj. [lafeſcens, Lat.] Producing milk. « or 


—_— -herbs are ſome lettuce 
are cent 
— 22 „ 
LACT IF EROUs. adj. [lac and fero.] What conveys or 
brings milk. 
He makes the breafls'to be nothing 
of an . . — Kath. 
4 |; 1 Iz F 
eOde, op 
but ſometimes, ſays _—_ F 4 


en 


, 2 ; 
Two /ads, that thought there was no more behind, * 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eteryal. Shateſp. — Tale. 


The poor lad who want R 


x. A boy ; = ftrip- r — Weight ; burthen. 


If there be fprings 8 
lade or it out. 


emple 
be to 
EE 


Ui oP . A © - L A * N 
Laut. = / [lampe, Fr. hg ry og . 
7. . rn ke; guage, real or meta 
tw a ſorrow for . (1. e 
dark lanthorn thus cloſe 
That nature hung in heaven, 
One | 
follies Dryden. To ne veller ? 
Lane! on hah TERS no Lat. — 1. Sor- In lamp furnaces 2 


| That God eee Wa 50 ot 4 
1 ſhould' ſt thou, but for forne felonious end, 
Wich everlaſting oil, to give due light 
fame flame has ate 


forth a quick ning ſpirit, 


We ere our ding, — 
22 —2— or ſong l 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious ra | 


— fair regent of the night, 
Milton. - | r ES ate, 


Sa ad | „Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour. G, 
1 cries. DD. Lues, n. J. ([ampas, Fr. A lump of fleſh about the 
To add to your of a nut, in the roo of a horſe's mouth, which 
8 now baden king Henry's hearſe, above the teeth. Farr. Did. 
2 1 mal inform you of e * "His horſe feſt with the glanders, troubled with the lan- 
La'MENTABLE. — v4 | with the faſhions. _ _ Shateſp. 
SRL 
ou 5 
1 low r pitiful ; deloicable. ref ang it wich a feather into bone ſhell, 22 
(x.) The lamentable change is from the beſt ; Peacham 
' The worſt returns to laughter.  Shatkeſp. La'urinc. adj. Bandes. Shining 


A lamentable tune is the fwecteſt muſic to  woful mind. 
(2. Sidney, | 


lines: on which with 
e to look. Spenſer, 


"The visa to cheir veſſels bear the prize, 
And hear behind loud groans, and lamentgble cries. 


1 5 Patel They ſay my talent is fatire ; if ſo, it is a fruitful 


| (3. The matter in ieſelf mould each other 
| hel pine, yrutlymonedth vo pines 1 compulſion s Make fir» lampoar. Pope 


Shak oe. and Chas. perſonal ſatire. 


Ling 2. 1 ? Lat.] 9 of Laney ONER. #. /. [from lampen] A ſeribbler of perſo- 
rr zudible grief. $42 60S — * Ty 
EEE, Shak. R. III. ladies are with » lampooer n 

* ki, and ll ea] made great . +1 apa Tur be are are thoſe who are called libellers — 
lament. mourns pamphleteers ler. 

e * ＋ [from Ii He who & 118 3 


lamproye, 
Such a complaint good company moſt pity, 3 they Many fiſh much like the eel frequent both the ſea and freſh. 


| think the lamenrer ill 1 -  Spefater. ' rivers; as, the lamprel, lamprey, and lamperne. Walton. 
4 called . ſe — LAMr RON. 3. ſ. A kind of ſea fiſh. 


| : "Theſe rocks are frequented by lampronc, and fiſhes, 
oa the that devour the bodies of the drowned, Eroome on the Odyſſey: 


es. | | Bail. | ſpear, which, in the heroick ages, ſeems to have been 


| * [La] * generally thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this 

. 27 yt rar * r 
oY on ; Javelin. 

o adj, gm amine] = ate He carried his lances — 22 ſtrong, to give a lancely 
dat of platen lying over ane another. 2 Plate fin with gold, Sidneye 
a 3 » of different coloured And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 

To L To ben foundy wh #4 Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. Sbaleſp. 


1 *. E I know r 
on what — 14.42 


12 


Hector beholds his jav'lin fall in yain, 
Nor other lance, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear WENT 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. © Pape. 


"the rime of mak 

„ d they ToLance. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To pierce ; to cut. 
37 a Ren | pag Gre: 1 W To open chi ally ; to cut in order to a cure. 

3d 25 * £465 $6.10 e $9657 Coping (.) With his prepared fword he charges home 

_ In 2575 wes that famous /ammas day, which buried the re- _ My unprovided body, lanc'd'my arm. Hal. 


putation of Don John of Auſtria. _ 9 


Ty on * 
dying lam of life within me. | Rowe, 


ha 


3 age; 1 
i have ſown the dragon's teeth themſelves, 1 


Sia. ToLawro'on. v. a. [from the noun.] To abuſe with 


They ſhall hold the bow and the /ance. Jer. |. 42. 


13 
- "7 *.+ YN 
N46 ” b 


Ms ond 


11 — 1 * 22 . vn — 


—— — 


| La'xceLy. adj. [from lance.] Suitable to a lance. 


To Lancy. v. a 
written launch : it is only a vocal corruption of lance |] 


L AN 
Ih their cruel worlhip they lance themſelves with knives. 


Glanville's Scepfis. 
—— Th infernal mal ſter advanc'd, 
Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury lanc 4 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt _ 


Drew backward. | Dryden. 
(2.) We do lance 

Diſeaſes in our bodies. | Shakeſp. 
Fell forrow's tooth doth never rankle more | 

Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. Shaleſp. 


That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities, as the /ancings 
of a phyſician do from the wounds of an adveriary. D. * 
Lance the ſore, 

And cut the head; for till the core is found 

The ſecret vice is fed. Dryden. 
— — The ſh ſtands, | 

And when the lancing knife ires his hands, 

Vain help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n demands. 


in nſe. 
He carried his lances, which were ſtrong, 3 
blow. Sidney. 


Lancere'saDe. 2. /. [lance ſpezzate, Fr] The officer 


under the corporal : not now in uſe among us. 
To th' Indies of her arm he flies, 
Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern 
Yor when he had in vain eſſay d, 
Arm'd like a dapper lancepeſade 
With Spaniſh pike, he "kx d a pore. Cleaveland. 
La'xcer. y © . [lancette, Fr.] A ſmall pointed, c—_ 
cal inſtrument. 
I gave vent to it by an apertion with a lancet, and 
white matter. 
A vein, in an 


dexterouſly with a lance! emitteth a red drop. 


Hippocrates faith, blood-letting ſhould be done with broad 
lancets or ſwords, in order to make a large orifice : the manner 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


232 anon Rack ances as in 


| horſes, Arbuthnot. 
. [lancer, Fr. This word is too offen 


To dart; to caſt as a lance ; to throw: to let fly. 
Fe whoſe arm can lauch the ſo bas 1 
d who's the better Jove. s 
Me, only 3 — of fortune bore, 
Unbleſt to tread that interdicted ſhore : 
When Jove tremendous in the {able deeps, 
Launch'd his red light'ning at our ſcatter d ſhips. Pope. 
LAxcix A TIOR. 2. ſ. [from lancizo, Lat.] Tearing ; la- 


ceration. 


To Lau cIN ATE. v. a. [lancino, Lat.] To tear; to rend; 


to lacerate. 


' LAND. ». / Clans, Gothick, Saxon, and fo all the Teu- 


tonick dialects. 1. A country ; a region ; diſtinet from 
other countries. 2. Earth; diſtin& from water. 3. It 

is often uſed in compoſition, as oppoſed to ſea, 4. 
Ground; ſurface of the place. Unutua). 5. An eſtate 
real and immovable. 6. Nation; people z the inhabit- 
ants of the land. 7. Urine. [ Plond, Saxon.] As pro- 
bably land damn was a coarſe expreſſion in the cant ſtrain, 
formerly in common uſe, but ſince laid afide and forgot- 
ten, which meant the taking away a man's life. For land 
or lant is an old word for urine, and to ſtop the common 
paſſages and functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer. 

(1.) The nations of Seythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Spain, and uite waſhed away whatſoever © 
that were left of the 


5 ah 
rent blue runneth along the body, and if 


L A N 
What had he done to make him fly the land ? Shak. 
The chief men of the land had great authority; though the 
government was monarchical, it was nor deſpotick. 
| Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
(z.) By land they found that huge and mighty country. 


Yet, if thou go'ſt by land, tho' grief poſſeſs 
My foul ev'n then, my fears would be the leſs : 


But ah! be warn'd to ſhun the wat' ry way. Dryden. 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to land, 
2 — with greedy joy th' Italian ſtrand. Dryden. 


nces delighting their conceits with confirming 
their oy „ ſeein — the ſea diſcipline differed from 
the land. ſer vice, they pleaſing entertainment. Sidney. 
He to- night hath boarded A -carrack ; 
.Y . wful prize, he's made for ever. Shak. 
With eleven — land-ſoldiers, and twenty - ſix ſhips of 
war, we within two months have won one towẽn. Bacon. 
Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they have 
but /and-room or ſea-room, dies ſupplies for their hunger. 


Hale; Origin of Mankind. 
I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or land- 
ſervice. Dryd. Eueid. 


The French are to pay the ſame duties at the dry ports through 


which they paſs by land- carriage, as we pay upon importation 
or exportation by ſea. 8 ber 's Freeholder. 


The Phcenicians carried on a land- trade to Syria and Meſo- 
potzmia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without puſhing their trade to 
33 | hnot on Coins. 

he ſpecies land-carriage were much better than 
thoſe 3 rm ſea. Arbuthnot, 

(4-) Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, | 
And roll'd, with limbs relax d, along the land. Pope. 

(5.) To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 

aſtles, _—_ and tobe | 

| | Out of the king 4 Shak. H. VIII. 
- ept within the bounds loyalty, and enjoyed 
certain /ands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knalles, 

This man is freed from ſervile hands, | 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall: 

Lerd of himſelf, — lands, 


And having nothing, yet hath all. | Wotton. 
(.) Theſe anſwers in the filent night receiv'd, 938 
The king himſelf divulg'd, the ? believ'd. | _ 


(7.) You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 
That will be damn d fort; would I knew the villain, | 
I would land-damn him. Shak. Winter”s Tale. 
To Lap. v. @. [from the noun.] To ſet on ſhore. 
The legions, * ſooner landed 


In Britain. * Cymbeline, 
He who rules the 
Theo O ſacred 5, hs kind, 
And land him on the ſhore. 1 
Another 1 
Another Argo land the chiefs upon th Iberian ſhore. 45 
7 Lanp. v. n. To come on ſhore. IO 
And 28 ſee him ſet on to London. Sbaleſp. 
pact fe 2. * you, and provide to be gone from this 
Bacon's New Atlantis, 


I lard, —— then der | 
Their Dryd. Exeid. 


La'npep. adj. [from land]! Having a fortune, not in mo- 


ney but in land; deving a real eſtate. 
A landleſs knight makes thee a /anded ſquire. | Shak. 
2 =D 2 lieth in one mire, are r 


= Me pan? I e 
R 
5 moſt part, of land. 
ed men. — — 


. 
4 


LAN 
La'nDFALL. #. / 
in land Tent end fond] Tous 

nd '] Innndation. 

La" yr a A + ] ——＋ 
looked like like a landfload, that might roll they knew * 
Laxp-FoRrces. #. /. [/and and force.] Warlike powers 

not na val; ſoldiers that ſerve on land. 

We bebold in France the greateſt land. forces that have ever 
been known under any chriſtian prince. Temple. 
La'np#oLDEr. . /. [land and holder.] One who holds 


lands. 

Money, as neceſſary to trade, be conkidered as in his 
hens Or ed Bs n 
want money, the manufacture is not made, and ſo the trade is 
loſt. Locke. 
La'nDjoBBen. n. ſ. [land and job.] One who buys and 

ſells land for other men, 

If your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be at home to 
none but land. 5, or inventers of new funds. 
La'nDGRaAvE. 4 [land and grave, a count, Gees. 
A Gerinaa title of dominion. 
LH. 
* d ee be fair newel, 
Let to rooms a fair, 

We IM = 2 
The Place is a rs, 
Vin. the floor of the room you aſcend 22g Moxon. 

There is a ſtair - caſe that ſtrangers are 
where the eaſineſi of the aſcent, the dif the lights, and 
the convenient landing, are admurably well — . Addiſon. 

What the Romans called veſtibulum was no 
dut the court and landing-place between it 
La'npiapry. n. [. md ear __ 

bas tenants holding from her. 2. miſtreſs of an inn, 

(2.) If a 2 his pint, and offers pay! 
Wood 's halfpence, the rn 


 ILa'xnpiess, adj. If 
| eee 


the fireet. Arb. 
A woman who 


— 
e 
* a liſt of /andleſs reſolutes. 

Þ knight hath ade a lavded fouire. 
Lo aprornns. adj. lland and lock. Shut in, or incloſed 
with land. 

There are few natural parts better landlocked, and cloſed on 


Fortinbras 


Shak. Hamlet. 


all fides, than this ſeems to have been. Addiſon on Italy. 


'Lofaproras. n. ,. [land and leepern, Dutch.) A land- 


man; a termof r 


* paſs their lives on 
La'npLonD. =. ſ. [land and 12! 


reproach uſed by ſeamen of thoſe who 


fer of an inn. 
(3.) This regard ſhall be had, that i in no pl 


landlord, there ſhall be many of them placed * but mo = 


Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 


| It is a generous 
| — ſleek, and contented. 

| a our arrival at the inn, my 
who knew him by his whi 


Re to each his right ; 


For all before was common as the light. - 
n 
EA 


— 
4 212 * 
Log as Gr od aphy omar lies bn 
truth, or is quite beſidesit, "Locke. 


veen mate 


_ the direct — 


” 


[land and fall.} A ſudden tranſlation of 1 n. . 3 — 


Suit. 


* J [from land.] The top of flair. 


y carried to ſee, 


of the houſe, 


: 


Shakeſd.. 


in a landlord, to love to ſee all his 


Clarendon. 


L AN 
pect of à country. 
an extent of | LTI 
(1. ——— Lovely ſeem' d, 


That landſcape ! and of pure, now purer ar 
Meets his ” 


Shot parallel 
Diſcovering i 


Of paradiſe, and Eden's — ains. 
Straight mine eyes hath cau 


Whilſt the landſcape round it meaſures 
Ruſſet lawns and grey, 

| Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. Milton. 
We are like men entertained with the view of a ſpacious 


Landſcape where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing proſpect into 


Milton. 


= ) As good a as you are, you 
landſc . 8 the king's houſe. Aar. 
in her glaſs the muſing herd ſpies | 
The wat'ry landſcape of tw t woods, 
And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods. PER 


Land-Tax. . /. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houſes. 


lender to pay his Locke. 


If mortgages were regiſtered, land. taxes might reach the 


A region 
A piQure, repreſeming 


LanD-WAiTEs. 2. % [land and waiter.] An officer of 


the cuſtoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 
Give a guinea to a knaviſh land- wmaiter, and he ſhall con- 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hundred. 
La'nDwarD. v. [from land.] Towards the hes 
They are invincible by reaſon of the ov ing mountains 
that back the one, and flender fortification of 
landward. 8 5 Sandys's Journey. 
Laws. =. /. Ilaen, Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 1. A narrow 
way between hedges. 2. A narrow fireet ; an alley. E 
== monday |; +» trons 
1 
a ſtraight lane, 1 
Struck down ſome mortally. Shak. Cymbebne: 
cngle or bathy del and every alley green, 
bu 


—_—_—— 


Din buſh of this wild wood, 


every 
Through a 
25 88 


lane as I purſu'd my 
driven conſtantly i in a 


Otwway . 
and dirty 
Loc ke - 


mn net. 


ſtreet, not 


is 
is no not many 
one that has relation to the church. Spratt's Sermons. 


li 
(3. 
the king a lane. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
La'nzxer. . f. A little hawk. 


man ſpeech. 2. 2 tongue of one nation as diſtinet 
from + car 3. 4 manner of expreſſion. 
( 1.) We may e, if we conſider it more materi- 


ally, to be — . producing words and ſentences ; 


lanes, where there does 


other to 


rn. : Milton. : 


The eart's ſervants ſtood ranged on both ſides, and made 


 La'nevace. n. ,. language, Fr. lingua, Lat.] 1. Hu- 
1. One who. owns 
1 2. The ma- 


but if we conſider it — to the deſign thereof, then lan- 


guage is apt ſigns for communication of thoughts. 
(2.) O! good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv'd in. 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece ; 
To him that language, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known. 
(3-) Though his language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcure and impudent. Roſcommon, 
Others for language all their care 
And value books, as women, men, for dreſs: 
Their praiſe is ftill—the ſtile is excellent; 
La The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. 


'NGUAGED. * — E Having various * 
4 hf ? 
* Ttt3a | 


ien 


Holder. 


2 


L A N 


He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 

And many lang uag d nations has ſurvey d. Pape. 
ARGUAGE-MASTER. n. /. [language and maſter.) One 
whoſe profeſſion 1s to teach languages. as 

The third is a fort of /anguage-maſter, who is to inſtruct 
them in a ſtile proper for a miniſter. Spectator. 

La'ncuer. n. /. [/anguette, Fr.] Any thing cut in the 
form of a tongue. | : 

LA'NGUID. ad. [languidus, Latin.] 1. Faint; weak; 

feeble. 2. Dull; heartleis. : 5 

(1.) Whatever renders the motion of the blood languid. diſ- 

th to an acid acrimony; what accelerates the motion of the 
blood, diſpoſeth to an alkaline acrimony. Arbuthnot. 

No ſpace can be aſſigned fo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be 
imagined ; no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater veloci- 
ty or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived. Bentley. 

(2.) —— Uu haſten to my troops, 8 

And fire their /anguid fouls with Cato's virtue. Addiſon. 

Lv Gut . ade. [from langui yl Weakly ; feebly. 
Tue menſtruum work'd as /anguidly upon the coral, as 3 _ 
before. | 5 Ile. 
La'ncuiDNess. u. ſ. [from Janguid.] Weakneſs ; fee- 
bdleneſs; want of ſtrength. op 
To LAN GUIs MH. v. n. [languir, Fr. largueo, Latin.] 1. 
To grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe ſtrength. 2. To 


| longer vigorous in motion; not to be vivid in ap- 5 21 oo wand 
edge g "To fink or pine under ſorrow, or any flow La'niGEROUS. adi. (laniger, Latin.] Bearing | 
LANK. adj. [lancke, Dutch] 1. Looſe; not filled up; 


arance. 3. 
| — oY look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. _ 


A drop of blood a-day ; a ng aged, . 
Der bal. Cymbeline. 
We and our fathers do languiſb of ſuch diſeaſes. 2 Eſar. 


What can we expect, but that her languiſbings ſhould end in 


death. | 8 | Decay of Piety. 
His ſorrows bore him off; and ſoftly laid | 
His /angui/h'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dryden. 


(2 be troops 


. ith hate inſpir d, 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 


And onl the languiſb d war alive. Dryden. 

1 ) — 22 who knows | 
What woman is, yea, what the cannot chuſe 

But muſt be, will his free hours languiſb out 

For aſſur d bondage ? Chak. Cymbel. 


The land ſhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth t erein 
languiſb. 5 Heſea, iv. 3. 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſhes in your diſpleaſure. 
I was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chuſe for my- 
ſelf, and have ever fince languiſbed under the diſpleaſure of an 
inexorable father. | Adiſin, Spect᷑ator. 
Let Leonoro conſider, that, at the very time in which ſhe 
languiſhes for the loſs of her deceaſed lover, there are perſons 
Juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck. Addi. S ect. 
(4.) What poems think you ſoft, and to be read 
With languiſbing regards, and bending head? Dryden. 


La'ncv1sn. 2. J [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 


And the blue languiſb of ſoft Allia's eye. Pope. 
— — Then forth he ak, 7 | 
Beneath the trembling languiſb of her beam, 
With ſoften'd ſoul. - - Thomſon's Spring. 


La'ncuISHINGLY. adv. [from iſhing.) 1. Weakly ; 
feebly 3 with feeble ſofincſ. 2. ully 3 tediouſſy. 
(1.) Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſbingly flow. 


the weeks are paſt over ſince our laſt talking. 


La'nGUISHMENT. #. I languifſemment, French ;'from 


languiſb. 1. State of pining. 2. Softneſs of mien. 
| (1.) By that count, which books invent, 
The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains; 
Which I 3 long languiſbment, 
That ſeem d the longer for my greater pains. a 
(.) Humility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or * the 
head; lang uiſoment, when 


when we hang it on one fide. * 


La/xeyon. n. / [larguer, Lat. a 


La'nGuoRous. 


Shak. Othello "= 


2 a... 
(2.) Alas! my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and languifdingly 
3 


u 2222 


L AN 
, Fr] 1. Faint- 
neſs J wearifomeneſs. 2. Lifllefineſs ; inattention. 3. 
Soſineſs; laxity. 4. [In phyſic..] Languor and laſſitude 
nifies a {aintneſ3, which may ariſe from want or decay 
of ſpirits, through indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe ; or 
| from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminution of 


ſecretion by the common diſcharges. Duincy, 
(I.) Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, LEED. 
That he my captive languor ſhould redeem. Stenſer. 
For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's fad tears. Shakefþ. 


(2.) Academical diſputation gives vigour and briſkneſs to the 
mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the ö of private ſtudy 
and meditation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
(3-) To iſles of fragrance, lily-filver'd vales 
Ditfuling languor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 
adj. ¶Iunguoreuæx, Fr.] Tedious ; melan- 
choly. Not in uſe. 5 
| Dear lady, how ſhall I declare th 


caſe, 
Whom late I left in /azznorous con 


int ? 


Spenſer. 


ToLa'niarts. v. a. [lanio, Lat.] To tear in pieces z to. 


rend ; to lacerate. 


La'nreice. n. , [lnificium, Latin.] Woollen manufac- 
1 | 
The moth breedeth 


n cloth and other lanifices, eſpecially 
if they be laid up dank dn and wet. x Bacon. 


not ſliffened out; not fat; not plump; ſlender. 2. Mal- 
ton ſeems to uſe this word for faint, languid. 
(1.) The commons haſt thou rack d; the clergy's bags 


Are /ank and lean with thy extortions. Sbaleſp. 
Name not Winterface, whoſe ſkin's ſlack, | | 
Tant, as an unthrift's purſe. 5 Donne. 

We let down into the receiver a great bladder well tied at the 


neck, but lank, as not containing above a pint of air, but 
capable of 4 ten times — my Boyle. 
| Moitt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. | | 
Let not my land fo large a promiſe boaſt, 
| Leſt the laat ears in length of ſtem be loſt. | 
Now, now my bearded harveſt gilds the plain. 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 5 
Till his lant purſe declares his money gone. Dryden. 
| Meagre and laut with faſting grown, 5 
Ard nothing left but ſkin and bone; | 
They juſt keep life and ſoul together. | 
(. 2.) He, piteous of her woes, rear d her /ant head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 8 5 
In nectar'd lavers ſtrew d with aſphodil. | Milton. 
"SREWB- 5x 


La'n&Nxess. . /. [from Jank.] Want of 
[/anier, Frenchz Jannarius, Latin] A 


Swift. 


La'nner. . / 
ſpecies of hawk. 5 
La'nsQuexer. n. / [lance and knecht, Dutch.] 1. A 
common foot-ſoldier. 2. A at cards, . 
LINT EAN. 3. / [lamterne, French ; laterna, Latin: it 
is by mittake often written lanthorn.] 1. A tranſparent 
_ cafe for a candle. 2. A lighthouſe ; a light hung out to 


guide ſhips. 
＋ 76 God Fae be | 
y tay, my guide, my 1 feet. 


(1.) | 
Shak. 
Thou art our admiral; thou the lanthorn in the 
poop, but *tis.in the noſe of thee ; thaw art the knight of the 
burning lamp. 5 1 Shak. Henry IV. 
A candle laſteth longer in a /anthorn than at large. Bacon. 
Amongſt the excellent acts of that ki mew had the pre- 
| eminence, the ereftion and inſtitution of a ſociety, which we 
call Solomon's houſe ; the nobleſt foundation that ever was, and 
| i - Bacon's Atlantis. 


Why thould' thou, but for fome felonious end, 


- 
1 


That nature hung in-heay's r 
— Es K * I,  Jawys Milton. 


L AP 

vice is like a dark /anthorn, which turns its bright fide 1 
ta him that bears it, but looks black and diſmal in another's 
hand. Government of the Tongue. 
Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 
ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by ſudden miraculous 
eruptions of light, to prevent the art of the /antern-mater. 

Mares Divine Dia/ogues. 

Our ideas ſucceed one another in our minds, not much un- 
like the images in the inſide of a laniborn, turned round by the 
heat of a candle. | Locke. 

2.) Caprea, where the /anthorn fix'd on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted ſky, 
While by its beams the wary failor ſteers. 


La'nTERN jaws. A term uſed of a thin viſage, ſuch as if 


a candle were burning in the mouth might tranſmit the 


I 
. very lucky in a pair of long lant horn. ja aut, he wrung 
his face into a hideous grimace. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Lanvu'cinous. adj. [lanuginoſus, Lat.]! Downy ; cover- 
ed with ſoft hair. 


LI. n. /. [lz=ppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 


knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie in it. 
(1.) If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up gent- 
ly, wipe it wigh the lap of your coat, and then it into the 
diſh. Swift's Directions to a Footman. 
(2.) It feeds each living plant with liquid ſap, | 
And fills with flowers fair Flora's painted lap. Spenſer. 
Upon a day, as Jove lay pad 
All in his mother's 
Now bee, with his oud 1 n. 


bout him flew by 8 Fay 


I'll Ax 
witch „„ — 


| Spenſer. 


be bids you 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your N les | Nc 
And ſhe will — the ſong 2 pleaſeth you. Shale ſp. 
Can fr ip of Egypr's widow pluck. © 
om the E 8 85 
The neꝰ er- luſt-· wearied Son. 7 when Sbaleſp. 

Heav'n's almaghty five 5 


Melts on the boſom of his love, and pours 

Himſelf into her lap in fruitful ſhow'rs. 

Men expect that religion ſhould coſt them no pains, 
happineſs thould drop into _— 

He ſtruggles into breath, cries for aid ; 

Then, helpleſs, in his mother's /ap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and — into man, 

Grudges their life from whence his own "_— b 

Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, 


Craſhaw. 


1. The looſe 
rt of a garment, which may be doubled at pleaſure. 2. 
Th he part of the cloaths that is ſpread borizontally over the 


_ that 


LAP 


Her garment ſpreads, and him in the folds, 
And cover with her wings 2 nightly colds. Dryden. 
Here was the repoſitory of all the wite contentions for power 
be:ween the N and commons, lapt up ſately in the boſom 
of a Nero and a Caligula. Sawift. 
To Lay. v. n. To be ſpread or turned over any thing. 
The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, tranſparent, like the wing of a fly. Grew. 
To LAP. v. u. [lapptan, Saxon ; lappen, Dutch. ] To feed 
by quick reciprocations of the tongue. 
The dogs by the river Nilus' fide being thirſty. ap haſtily as 
they run along the ſhore. Dizby an Badies. 
They had ſoups ſerved up in broad diſhes, and fo the fox 
fell to lapting himſelf, and bade his gueſt heartily welcome. 
LEſtrange. 
The tongue ſerves nat only for taſting, but for maſtication 
and deglutition, in man, by licking; z in the dog and cat kind 
by / Kay on Creation. 
To lick up. 


af ping. 
* Lay. 5. a. 
. Fer all the reſt 


They Ut Il take ſuggeſtion, as a cat Arps milk.  Shakeſp. 
— Upon a bull 
T'wo horrid -—y rampt, and ſciz d, and tugg'd off, bellow- 
ing (t1] | 
Both men and d came; tore the hide, and | 
their fill. we uy Chapman 2142. 
La'rroc. . .. [lap and dog.] A little dog, fondled by 
ladies in the lap. 
One of them made his court to the lap- dug, to improve his 
Intereſt with the lady. Collier. 
Theſe if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would fave their lap-dog ſooner than their lord. Dryden. 
Lap-dogs give themſelves the rowſing ſhake, | | 
And ſleepleſs lovers juit at twelve awake. 
La'eeuL. . , [/ap and full.] As much as can be com- 
tained in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and oxthered thereof wild gourds his 
laſ ful, and ſhred them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 
Will four per cent, increaſe the number of lenders? if it will 
not, then all the plenty of money theſe conjurers beſtow upon 

us, is but like the gold and filver which old women believe other 
conjurers beſtow by whole laffulls on poor credulous . 
La'piciDE. ». I [lapicida, Latin.] A ſtonecutter. Di#. 
La'ripary. 2. /. lapidaire, Fr.] Oae who deals in ſtones 

Or gems. | 
a cock was turning up a dunghill, he eſpied a diamond: 


- 


Well (lays he) this ſparkling foolery to a /afidary would have 
been the making of him; but, as to any uſe of mine, a bar- 
ley-corn had heen worth forty on't. L"*Eftrange. 


Of all the many forts of the gem kind honed up by the- 
| — * are not above three or four that are original. 


Anxious to reign, and #eftleſs on the throne. Waiodward's Natural Hiftory.. 
7, Lap. v. a. [from the noun.] f. To — To La PIDATE. V.@. [apida, Lat.] To ſtone ; to kill by 
any thing, 2. To involve in any thing. ſtoning. Diet. 
(..) He hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends from a tree, LAPIDPATION. u. 2 [lapidatio, Latin; lapidation, F b.] 
he /aps round about the boughs, to "keep himſelf from falling. A ſtoning, | 
About the paper, whoſe two halves were painted with red Lazer 9 .* adj. ¶lapi deus, Latin.] Stony; of the na- 
ture one. | 
. of very Black fill. Newton, There might fall down into the ajideous matter, before it 


2.) As through the flow'ring foreſt — ſne fled, 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did lap, 
And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did en 
The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal conflict, 


Tilt that Bellona's brid in proof, 
! pr 3 


Confronted im. 
4 ——— When we both lay in the field, 4 


Pn almoſt to ——.— how 1 | 
Ev'n in his «+ 4} 


Al chin and naked, eee 
— Ever againſt eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft airs. 
Indulge fortune does her care employ, 


Aud — 


Spenſ. 


" Lapipirica'rion. 2. / [lapi./ificatian, French.] The | 


was concreted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall toad, which might re- 


main ww impriſoned, till the matter about | it were condenſed. 
ERay on the Creation. 
— = * [lapideſco, Latin.] Stony con- 


cretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foſſle, in ſubterraneous cavities, 
there are many to be found in Germany, which are but the 4a. 
ideſcencies, and putrefactive mutations, of hard bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
* Lapipe'sCENT. + [l:pideſcens,  Latin.] Growing or 
turning to 


act of forming ſtones. 


L A P 

Indurition or lat iliſcatian of ſubſtances more ſoft is another 
degree of condenfation. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Lartvi'rick. adj. [lapidifique, French.] Forming ſtones. 
The atoms of the /apidifick, as well as ſaline principle, being 
regular, do concur in producing regular ſtones. Grew. 
'Lx'ervisr. n. /. [from lapides, Latin.] A dealer in 

ſtones or gems. | . 

Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies, being 
exalted to that degree, that art iu vain endeavours to counter- 
feit it, the factitious tones of chemiſts in imitation being eaſily 
detected by an ordinary lat i liſti. EKRay. 
IAF. ji. . [ Latin.] A ſtone. 

La'eis Lazuli. The lapis lazuli, or azure ſtone, is a cop- 
per ore, very compact and hard, fo as to take a high po- 
liſh, and is worked into a great variety of toys. It 1s 
found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue colour, vari- 
egated with clouds of white, and veins of a ſhining gold 
colour: to it the painters ate indebted for their beautiful 
ultra marine colour, which is only a calcination of /ap's 
lazuli. | | | a 


La'eyzn. n. ſ. [from lap.] 1. One who wraps * 


One who laps or licks. 


nor. e 5 | | Swift. 
LE Tr. . .. [diminutive of /ap.] The parts of a head 
dreſs that hang Jooſe. ED | | 


How naturally do you apply your hands to each other's /ap- 
pets, and ruffles, and mantuas ? | Swift. 
LAPSE. . .. [lapfus, Latin] 1. Flow; fall; glide; 
ſmooth courſe. 2. Petty errour ; ſmall miſtake ; flight of- 
fence ; little fault. 3. Tranſlation of right from one to 
another. | 

(1. —— Round I faw _ 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, | | 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milton. 
| Notions of the mind are preſerved in the memory, notwith- 
ſtanding lapſe of time. | Hale Origin of Mank. 
..) Theſe are petty errors and minor lap ſes, not conſider- 
_ ably injurious unto truth.  _ Brown's Fulgar Errourt. 


the confidence of moſt practically diſowns it; and it is eaſier to 
perſuade them of it from others lapſes than their own. 3 
| Glan villes Scepfis. 
This ſcripture may be uſefully applied as a caution to guard 
againſt thoſe lapſes and failings, to which our infirmities daily 
expole us. | — ers. 
It hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine NE: 
find the ſmalleſt lapſe in ſtile or propriety through my whole 
collection, that I might ſend it abroad as the moſt — 
(3-) In a preſentation to a vacant church, a layman —_ 
preſent within four months, and a clergyman within fix, other- 
wiſe a devolution, or lapſe of right, happens. ye. 
To Lars z. v. =. [frem the noun.] 1. To glide flowly; 
to fall by degrees. 2. To fail in any thing ; to flip; to 
commit a fault. 3. To flip as by inadvertency or miſtake. 
4. To loſe the proper time. 5. To fall by the negli 
of one p_ to another. 6. To fall from perfeRtion, 
OT IA1itn. S | 
1.) This diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by retrenching 
the vowels, is nothing elſe but a tendency to lapſe into the bar- 
barity of thoſe northern nations from whom we are | 
and whoſe languages labour all under the fame defect. 
Sui Letter to the Lord Treaſurer. 
(2.) I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he's chief, with all the ſize that verity 
Would without /ap/ng ſuffer. h 
——— To lajſe in fulneſs 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings than b Shak. Cymbelne. 
(3) Hamer, in his characters of Vulcan and Therſites, has 
lapſed into the burleſque character, and departed from that ſe- 
rious air eſſenlial to an epic poem. Addiſon, 


(1.) They may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the mo- 


he weakneſs of human underſtanding all will confeſs; yet 


L AR 


Let there be no wilful — 
ſudden ſeiſure of a /apſed ſyllable to 
(4.0 — Myſelf ſtood out: 

For which if I be 


lapſed in this place, 3 
T ſhall pay dear. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
As an appeal may be deſerted by the appellant's lap/ing the 
term of law, ſo it may alſo be deſerted by a lapſe of the term of 
a judge. | pliffe's Parergon. 
(5.) If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix months en- 
ſuing, it lapſes to the king. Hufe Parergon. 
6. Once more I will renew 
His lapſed pow'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd RG 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton. 
A ſprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the nakedaeſs of 
lapſed Adam. | 55 Decay of Piety. 
All publick forms ſuppoſe it the moſt principal, univerſal, 
and daily requiſite to the /ap/mg ſtate of human corruption. | 
Decay of Picty. 
| Theſe wete looked on as /apſed perſons, and great ſeverities 
of penance were preſcribed them, as appears by the canons of 


of a l 


upon it. 


Ancyra. . Srilling fleet. 
La'wwinG. . g. [lap and wing.] A clamorous bird with 
long wings. ” 
Ah! but I think him better than I ſay, 


And yet would herein others eyes were worſe: 
Far from her neſt the lap wing cries away; 0, SL 
My heart pravs for him, though my tongue ds curſe. Shall. 

And how in fields the /2»wwing Tereus reigns, 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 
LA Wok. . /. [lap and work.] Work ia which one 
, part Is interchangeably wrapped over the other. | 

A baſket made of porcupine WW : the gue is a pack- 
thread caul woven, into. which, 282 _ are 
wrought, by à kind of /ap-awerk, tl upines, not 
gg of the young = intire 3 mines with Ges and black 
in even and indented waves.  Grew's Muſeum. 
La'xBOaRD. n. . The left-hand fide of a ſhip, when you 


_ with your face to the head: oppoſed to the flar- 

card. 25 Harris. 
Or when Ulyſſes on the /arboard ſhunn'd 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool ſteer d. Milton. 
Tack to the /arboard, aud ſtand off to ſea, . N 


Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. Dryden. 

Lo ons v. . /. [larcin, French; latrocinium, Lat.] Pet- 

thett. | 
pars laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhquld chaftize mur- 
der and petty larcony with the 

Larxcn. n. . [larix, Lat.] A tree. | 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly fol- 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, in me g tac ſiſters 
of Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been turned into 
larch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a 
gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. 

LARD. . /. [/ardum, Latin; lard, French.] 1. The 

_ greaſe of ſwine. 2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. © 

- ae So may thy penn ee FOR 

Dr q Duane. 

| 2. | boiling kettle prepar ; 

And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lar; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A fav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. Dryden's 

PPPP—GP0ſ EN a dnens yoapar'd 
” nervous | 

T' involve the lean in cauls, and mend with lard. 

To LARD. wv. 4 [larder, French ; from the noun. ] 
8 322 3. To mix with 
| e way of 1 &, 

| — Homer. 
King. 


1. To 
ſome- 


No man /ards ſalt pork with orange 
Or garniſhes his with Arops.A gar 
to death, 


And the lean earth as he walks along. 


* 


L A R 
* — 1 ſoldier, doth ke lie Fa 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons. Shak. Hamlet. 
— Let no alien inter | 
To lard with wit thy hungry E proſe, Dryden. 


He /ards with flouriſhes hus long harangue, 


"Tis fine, ſayſt thou. ; Dryden. 
Swearing by heaven; the poets think this nothing, their plays 
are ſo much /arded with it. Callier s View of the Stage. 
LaADbER. . ſ. [/ardier, old French; from lard.) The 
room where meat is kept or ſalted. 5 
This ſimilitude is not borrowed of the larder houſe, but 
out of the ſchool-houſe. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; whereas in 
a a cool and wet larder it will keep longer. | Bacon. 
So have I ſeen in larder 
Of veal a lucid loin. | Dorſet. 


| | Old 
Moroſe, 


e 

The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content: 
His larder and his kitchen too obſerves, 1 
And now, left he ſhould want hereafter, ſtarves. 


King. 


Lab REA. n. / [from larder.] One who bas the charge 


of the larder. | 
LARDON. n. J. [French.] A bit of bacon. | 
LARGE. adj. large, French ; largus, Latin.] 
bulky. 2. Wide; extenſive. 3. | 
plentiful. 4. Copious; diffuſe. 5. 1 Lance. With- 
out reſtraint; without confinement. 6. Ar Lance. 
Diffuſely; in the full extent. | 
| (3.) Charles IT. aſked me, What could be the reaſon, that 
in mountainous countries the men were commonly /arger, and 
. | 1 | 
Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. D 
Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, bear a large boned 
ſheep of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt ſtaple. ortimer. 
. 2.) Their former large peopling was an effect of the coun- 
tries i iſning. Carew's Survey 
Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein ; for it is 
enough for them. | i 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and 
3.) Thou ſhale drink of thy ſiſter's and larg 
(3-) t dri thy ſiſter s cup arge. 


aa Vernal OS 
Diffuſe their warme influence. Thomſon. 
(A.) Skippon gave a large teſtimony under his hand, that 
4 had carried t es with great civilitys Clarendon. 
E Jones 14 2 
i fay a great manythings 
77 * Felton on the Claſicis. 


If you divide a cane into two, and one at the one 


(5. 
end, and you lay your ear at the other, it will carry the voice 


Though without number fill. ND "2 Mikes. 
The children are bred up in their father's way; or ſo plenti- 


. Big ; 


large 


large. 


— Your zeal becomes unportunate 
I've hitherto permitted it ta rave 
And talk at large; hut learn to keep it in, 


P Shabeſp. 

It does not belong to this place to have that point debated at 
r Watts. 
La'zxepiy. adv. [from we) 


ouſly.” 4. Abus 


| it will explain 
atts on the 1: . 


Drydes, 


; ——— How he lives and cats: 
argely gives; how ſplendidly he treats. 


\ 


La'ncentss. n. . [from large.) 


Liberal; abundant ; 


Gen. XXX1v. 21. 


tien of the World. 


which have been ſaid be- 


ioully z. diffuſely ; amply. 3. Liberally ; bounte- 


L A R 


Thoſe, who in warmer climes complain, 
From Phcebus's rays they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt own, that pain is largely paid 


By gen'rous wines beneath the ſhade. Szrift, 
(.) They their fill of love, and love's diſpart q 
Took largely; of their mutual guilt the feal. Miltan. 


| Bigneſs; bulk. 2 
Greatneſs; comprehenſion. 3. Extenſion; amplitude. 
4. Wideneſs. 


(1.) London excells other city m the whole world, either 


in /argeneſ5, or number of inhabitants. Sprat. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus, his old honours loſe, . 
In length and /argeneſs like the dugs of cows. Dryden. 


(2.) There will be occaſion for /argeneſs of mind and agree- 
ableneſs of temper. Collier of Friendſhip. 
(.) They which would file away moſt from the largeneſi of 
that offer, do in more ſparing terms acknowledge little leſs. _ 


Fe Hooker . 
The e propoſition that hope makes, 

In all deſigns begun on earth — acl : : 
Falls in the promiſed kargeneſs. Shaleſp. 
Knowing beſt the /argeneſs of my own heart toward my peo- 

ples good and juſt contentment. | King Charles. 
Shall grief contract the /argeneſs of that heart, | 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part. | Waller. 

Man as far tranſcends the beaſts in /argeneſs of deſire, as dig- 


ty of nature and employment. | Glanwville's Apalbgy. 
If the /argeneſs of a man's heart carry him beyond prudence, 
we may reckon it illuſtrious weakneſs. L' Eftrange. 


(4-) Suppoſing that the multitude and /argeneſs of rivers 
ought to continue as great as now; we can ealily prove, that 
the extent of the ocean could be no leſs. Bentley. 


ag bag n. J. [largeſſe, French.] A preſent; a gift; a 


| a court, 
And liberal /argeſs, are grown ſomewhat light. Shak. 
He aſſigned two thouſand ducats, for a bounty to me and 
my fellows : for they give great largeſſes where they come. | 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


A pardon to the captain, and a /argeſs 
Among the ſoldiers, had aro... OM | Denham. 
The paltry fargeſs w_ —_y 1 | 
no intruding gueſts uſurp a . D 's Juv. 
Irus's condit'on will not dats of larg eſſes. — 
Larxcr'TiON. 2. . [largitio, Latin.] The act of giving. 
| | | | Dic. 
LARK. 2. * lapence, Saxon; ler, Daniſh : lavrackh, 
Scottiſh} A ſmall finging bird. 3 
It was the lar, the herald of the morn. Shakeſp. 
Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg'd /ark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shak. King Lear. 
Th' example of the heav'nly lar, N 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowley. 
Mark how the lari and linnet ſing; 
With rival notes | 
| Thay Gin tim warbling throats, 3 
o welcome in the ſpring. VV 
LAK ER. 2. , [from lar i.] A catcher of larks. Di. 
LA RES UR. n. , [delphinium] A plant. 
La'xvatep. adj. [larvatus, Lat.] Maſked. Dis. 
 La'zum. . /. [from alarum or alarm.] 1. Alarm ; noiſe 
noting danger. 2. An inftrument that makes a noiſe at 
a certain hour. | | Ky | 
i.) His larum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
| When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time. Spenſer. 


The peaking cornute, her huſband, dwelling m a continual 
larum of jealouſy, comes to me in the inſtant of our encounter. 
| | e Shateſp. Merry Mi ves of Vindſer. 

Ho far off lie theſe armies? q | a 

—Within a mile and half. | 
Then ſhall we hear their /arum, and they ours. Shak. 
She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as ſhe puts 
every one to ſtand upon his guard, and have a continual lerum 
bell in his ears. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


1 
(2.) Of this nature was that /arum, which, though it were 
but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of itſelf 


light a candle for him at any ſet hour. Wilkins. 
1 ſee men as luſty and ſtrong that eat but two meals a day, 


as others, that have ſet their ſtomachs, like larums, to call on 


them for four or five. Locke on Education, 

| The young ZEneas, all at once let down, | 
Stunn'd with his giddy larum half the town. Dunciad. 
Laxy'ncorowy. n. / [ydguyt end rium ; laryngotomie, 
Fr.] An operation where the fore-part of the larynx is 
divided to aſſiſt reſpiration, during large tumours upon the 
upper parts; as in a quinſey. Quincy. 
La'zynx. n. / [adgryt.] The upper part of the trachea, 
which lies below the root of the tongue, before the pha- 
: gyum. | = Quincy. 
There ate thirteen muſcles for the motion of the five carti- 
lages of the Iarynæx. | 5 Dierbam. 
Lasct'viexrt. adj. [laſciviens, Lat.] Froliekſome; wan- 
toning. ot | 
Lasci'vio us. adj. [laſcivus, Lat.] 
Wanton ; ſoit ; luxurious. , 
(1.) In what habit will you go along? 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent 


The looſe encounters of /aſcix1:us men. Shakeſp. 
—— — He on Eve. 8 | 

Began to calt laſcivious eFes ; ſhe him 9 

As wantonly repaid; in luſt they burn. Milton. 


Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, and 
thole unanſwerable difficulties which, over their cups, they pre- 
tend to have againſt chriſtianity ; perſuade but the covetous man 
not to deify his money, the /aſavious man to throw off his 
lewd amours, and all their giant-like objections againſt chriſtia- 
nity ſhall preſently vaniſh. 5 South. 

( 2.) Grim viſag'd war hath ſooth'd his wrinkl'd front; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, — 

To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the /aſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 


looſeneſs. 
The reaſon 


his elegies, and his art of love. Dryd. Preface io Ovid. 


Laser'viousLy. adv. [from laſcivious.] Lewdly ; wan - 


_ toaly ; looſely. _ | 
LASH. . [The moſt probable etymology of this word 
| ſeems be that of Skinner, from ſehlagen, 


and tough. 2. The throng or point of the whip which 
gives the cut or blow. 3. A leaſhwor ſtring in which an 


animal js held ; a ſnare : out of uſe. 4. A firoke of fa- | 


tire; a ſarcaſm. | 


(1.) From hence are heard the groans of the pains 
Of 9 Mes, and of dragging chains. ghoſts, pa 


Rous'd by the laſb of his own ſtu tail, | 
Our lion now will foreign foes aſſail. Dryden. 
(2.) Her whip of cricket's bone, her Ib of film, 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey - coated 


Shakeſp. 


gnat. 
I obſerved that your whip wanted a /afb to it. 
| 3.) The farnier they leave in the 4b 
wi loſſes on every fide. 7 


| uſer s a 
| The moral is a af at the vanity of arrogating that to 
— which ſucceeds well. 7 L'Efrange. 


To Lasn. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtrike with any 


thing pliant; to ſcourge. 2. To move with a ſudden 
ſpring or jerk. 3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound. 
4. To ſcourge with fatire. 5. To tie any thing down to 

the fide or maſt of a ſhip: properly to lace. 4 
(1.) Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 


hence theſe over-weenin of France. Shakeſp. 
is charg'd the flames, an thoſe that diſobey d | 
He asd d to duty with his ſword of light. Dryden, 


1. Lewd ; luftful. 2. 


Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
Lascr'viousNneEss. n. /. [from laſciviaus.] Wantonneſs; | neſs which yeveceds Grom' © leaped Bate, rad nor 
pretended by Auguſtus was the laſciviouſneſs of 7 


utch, toftrike "4 
whence /laſh and laſh.) 1. A ſtroke with any thing pliant ang 


L A 8 
And limping death, laſb d on by fate, 
Comes up - ſhorten 1 * date. 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 


Dryden's Horace. 


We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryd. Perſ. 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, | 
His fiery courſers /a/hing through the air. Garth's Ovid. 


(2.) The club hung round his ears, and batter'd brows ; 
He falls; and laſhing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryd. 
| The winds grow hi 
Impending * the 9 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves laſb the frighted ſhores. 
(4.) Could penfion'd Boileau laſb in honeſt ſtrain, 
Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis” reign. Pope's Horace. 
To Las N. v.n. Jo ply the whip. : e 
They laſb aloud, each other they provoke, 
And lend their little ſouls at ev'ry ſtroke. Dryden s x. 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, _ 
To laugh at follies, or to /afþ at vice. Dryden's Perf. 
Let men out of their way laß on ever ſo faſt, they are not 
at all nearer their journey's end. Scuth. 


3 


Wheels claſh with wheels, and bar the narrow ſtreet; 
The laſbing whip reſounds. Say, Trivia. 
La'sner. 2. /. [from /aſh.] One that whips or laſhes. | 


Lass. mn. J. [trom lad is formed laddeſs, by conttaction /aſs. 
Hickes.) A gitl; a maid; a young woman: uſed now 
only of mean girls. SR 

Now was Se time for vig'rous lads to ſhow 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 


With reverend age, and lovely Iaſſes crown d. Palle. 

1 — forty of our widows ; and an honeſt, down- 
rig n-dealing laſs it was. L Eftrange. 

| Wh: 1 kiſs — 

rom un es ; with ſcorn, | 

And neck redlin'd, _ 0 Plillibe. 
La'ss1TuDe. 3. /. [lafſtuds, Latin; laſſtude, Prench.] 
1. Wearineſs ; fatigue ; the pain ariſing from hard labour. 


2. [In phyſick.] Laſſitude generally expreſſes that weati- 


from exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt: it pro- 
ceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of pro- 
per evacution, or from too great a conſumptian of the fluid 
neceſſary to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers ; 
or from a vitiated fecretion & cher atom whereby the fi- 


Aſſiduity in cogitation is more than our embodied 
— ty — — is more our em ſouls can 


thi 1 per.  Glanville's Scehfis. 
| She lives and breeds in airy the | and lightneſs of her 


Hire, Aridote againft Atheiſm. 

laſſitude, and thereby be tempted to nauſeate, and grow tired. 
wu Improvement of the Mind. 

From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, | 
And loſt in /affitude lay all the mam. 


Pope: Odyſey. 
La'ssLoxNn. . ſ. [laſs and len.] Forfaken by his miſ- 


treſs. 


t 1 lows all the reſt in time. 2. Hindmoſt 
| which follows in order per nf x 


of 3- 
is no more. 4. The loweſt; the, meaneit. 
„ la week. 6. U 
2 In concluſion; at the end. 8. 


— 


T“ LIST. . 1. 8 To endure ; 12 There cometh one mightizr than I, the latcht of whoſe ſhoes 


„„ Ge 22 


part quickl n to any robuſt 
T1. dp, [from laſting.) Pe 
La'srineGxesss. u. /. [from laſting.) 


beautiful, but that the conſideration of 

5 made the eye believe FO "I 
i 

of the motions excited in the bottom 


Their tuneful 


| | uy 3 durably. 
Oi may fam'd ref Vet of, 


3 Con- 


Wit not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 


| eye by li Newton's Opticks. 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the If. Pope. La'srLY. adv. [from aff. ] x. In the laſt place. 2. In 
—_— Antilochus | the concluſion ; at laſt ; finally. | 
Takes the laff prize, and takes it with a jeſt. Pope. wh, E quarrel ; ſecondly, balance the forces i 
(6.) Fools ambitiouſly contend hap 9 variety of deſigns for choice, but not ad- 
For wit and pow'r; their /aft endeavours bend : Bacon's War with Spain. 
T outſhine each other. Dryden Lucretius. LATCH. n. ſ. [letſe, Dutch; /accio, Italian.] A catch of 
(7.) Gad, > wap ell cemceme en a door moved by a ſtring, or a handle. 
come at the aff. | Gen. xlix. 19. The latch mov'd up. 's Paſtorals. 
| Thus weather-cocks, that for a while hs 4 Then comes roſy health from her cotta of Gancds 
Have turn'd about with-ev'ry blaſt, | Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. 
_ Grown old, and deſtitute of dil, * . , To Lartcui. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To faden with a 
bye onde "=. Freind. arch. 2. [Lecher, Fr.] To ſmear. I 
iticians on wiſdom | He had to reach his father's houſe: 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the laft. Pope. 3 when he had the latch in his hand, he 
Lasrt. adv. 1. The laſt time ; the time next before turned about his head to ſee his purſuer. - Lacie. 
2. In concluſion. RI yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
61.) How long is't now fince Jaft yourſelf and I ith the love juice, as I did bid thee do? bad. 
Were in a maſk.? „ Sbaleſp.  La'rcass. . . Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, are ſmall 
When e and, dear ! 1 die — lines like loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and 
As often as from thee 2 KN 
E — 1 Ad beg Dome. . courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets. Harris, 
S "CORY r - n. , [{/acet, Fr.] The firing that faftens the 


; and laß, the thing ador'd defires. 


I am not worthy to unlooſe. Mark, i. 7. 


„ LATE. adj. (lzr, Saxon; /aet, Dutch; in the compara- 
* tive latter for later, in the ſuperlative lateſt or laf. Laft 
is abſolute and definite, more than /ateff.] 1. Contrary 
to early ; flow ; tardy ; long delayed. 2. Laſt in any 

place, office, or character. 3. The deceaſed ; as, the 
works of the late Mr. Pope. 4. "Far i in the day or night. 

flie on with full career, 

ring us nor bloſſom ſheweth. Milton. 
vengeance, In 20 to lateft days | 


g b = Pop 2. 


Theſe are ſtanding marks of fafts delivered by thoſe who 
were eye-witneſſes to them, and which were contrived with 
great wiſdom to /aff till time ſhould be no more. | 


(6) The cobler is not to go beyond his lf. A 
A cobler produced ſeveral mn y—_ uſed o 
cut faces over his laf. 
Should the big laf extend the ſhoe too wide, 
sch ſtone wrench th unwary ſtep afide. 
Li'srznv. a. f. A red colour. 


Lu 2 22 . N © ve . 
4 # | in 
25 1 J GG 5 He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, 


When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear tao late. Dryden. 

The lauer it is before. any one comes te have theſe ideas, the 

later allo will it be before he comes to thoſe maxims. Locke. 
I have ſpar'd his life, 

But now it is 100 Philips's Diftreft Mother. 

| (+:) To make raſa, ot other flowers, come late, s 3n = 


*Uu 


— — „„ „%4. — I . 
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| conjectured. 
LA'TERAL.. adj. lateral, French; /atera, Latin. 


ka TX | - | L A T 
| periment of pleaſure; for the antients eſteemed 1 of the — god who frights away, 


roſa ſera, Bacor''s Natur FHiftory. Wich his /ath ſword, the thieves and birds of 


= 
There be ſome fowene which come more early, and others To Luar n. v. a. latter, Pr. from the noun. Fo up Vick 
which come more late, in the year. Bacon N. Hifjory. laths. 


arrived in that pleaſant ile, 7 conſiſts oaken frame Lathed n 
Wl nd NN Spenſer. | A final il ada — | 


- — 4 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
n reaſon's abſence fancy wakes, _ The plaiſterers work commonly done by by the yard ſquare 
In-matchin 8 ans deeds Joe paſt or late. Milton. for lathing  Martimer's H 

——— T he goddeſs with mduigent cares, Lata. . J. (le, S It is explained by Du Cange, 
And ſocial joys, the late transform't repairs. Pope. 

4. freſh paſt a ho thay 2 9 m,n. from Spelman Portio comitatus tres vel 


The lowing herds return, and round them throng - plures bundredas continens : this is apparently contrary 


With leaps and bounds the /ate impriſon d young. Pope. to Spenſer, main A part of a coun- 
(4.) Was it fo late, friend, ere you went to bed, ty. 


That you do lie ſo late? If all that g failed, then all that lab was charged for 
ir, we were carouſing till the ſecond cock. | Shakefp. — and if the lath failed, then all that hundred was + 
Late the nocturnal ſacrifice begun, N if the hundred, then the ſhire, who 
ry” till the next returning ſun. Deyden's Encid. would not reſt. till >_> war fellow, which | 
170 „re but felt of late ? Milton. was not ameſnable to ; 3 

ve of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſteady The ——— charters to cities and 
. Locke. 2 and /ath ſilver anſwered 


Lk adj. [from late.] Belated ſurpriſed the night. by the ſheriffs. Bacon Office of Alienation. 
2 that I | ITY LArnz. . . The tool of a turner by which he turns about 
Have loſt my way for ever. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. _ his matter ſo as to ops ng the chizel. 


| The well pllmunees with fine freak of day : Thoſe black circular we fre on turned vellels of woad, 
Now ſpurs the /ated traveller apace 


To gain the timely Shakes. Macbeth. 1 — tf. page; ng 
| o gain inn. >. 15 
La'TELY. adv. [from late] Not long ago * Ray. 


11 found x certain Jow named Aquils lg. 2 "oh Sao To form a foam. 
* „ viii. 2. with 
L NESS. from /ate. Time far advanced. 
Tac ile might de improper i den the wel wit * N To Cover 
Swift to G 


de b w 


LE r. ad. [latens, Latin] Hidden ; concealed 3 "4 LEA. n. J (from the weib] A foun or froth made 


. commonly by beating ſoap with water. 
If we look into its retired movements, and more feeet le- LEFT G8 — Wrines or Haben in the language 
. of the 


— Ratural 
Who drinks, alas rw nor ſees, 


Fo 


Auguſtus himklf could not make a new Latia word. 


we 9 Locke. 
That melancholy floth, ſevere * IN. . An exerciſe | 
e eee, e gn Hog . e e ol 
8 e latent in the drau Prior. 
\ What were Wiag's wil cos I Ln no, and what were (a ting ter Gai, hd cb 2 
$ latent is 1 


Lain) 1. La' rin is M. 1. Latini ſne, French ; latinifmns, low Latin. } 
A Latio. idiom; a mode of ſpeech: peculiar to the Latin. 


Milton has made uſe of fi by Latino, 
ant as mad le of frequent ruin ; = 
Agen. 


Growing out on the ſide; n * 
ced, n 


(1.) Why may they not 


their 8— 


| and ordinary expreſſions. 
r inal rl, which fo Tr te Mood by 3 * La'rinisT. n. . (from Latin] One ſkilled in Latin.” | 
ches, ſeparate the next thinner 15123 or ſerum diameters of Oldham was conſidered as 2 good latimff, Oldbam' s Life. 
| which lateral branches are leſs than the diameters of the blood 1T!'X1TY. a. . [Latinith French; latinitas, Latin.] Fu- 
veſſels. Arbuthnot on Aliments, "7 of Latin ſtyle ; the Latin — 
(2.) Forth ruſh the Levant and the ponent winds f Shakeſpeare was able to 242 
Eurus and » with their lateral noiſe, 8 be hard to him. 
Sirocco and Libecchio. ten. ToLa'rinizu. [Latiniſer, French; from Latin.) Touſe 
Lartexa'tirty. 1. J [from lateral.) The quality of hay- words ot phraſes borrowed from the Latin. ; | 
ing diſtinQ ſides. Lam liable to be that I atinize too much. 


| We may reaſonably conclude a and left laterality in 1 —— 
Po «yp — edifice of Noah. $8 are /atinized, ſcholaſtick, and hard to be 


La'TzRALLY. adv. [from lateral] By. the fide ; fide- LaT1sH. adj. [from late]  Somewhatlate. 


wiſe. LaTiro'sTROUS. latus and Lat. 
CT 
n | on Time. * 
23—. ad uv. [/ate and peapd, Saxon.] Some what _— —— | 
late. are more laterally ſeated. 
LATH. / laces, ame ; Jos, latte, French] A ſmall La'T1Taxcy. x. 2 1 Dell . ; 
e de ſtate of lyioghid, be 
Wich dagger of lab. ee Night. Ia vine | | bycklwkretina'or 
county yay Fins their latitancy. — 


, and ſetting — La' 2 of e an 
ying hid. 


2 Natural 


wy ape og 


Church well, may have taken the covenant. 


” 


: | goat limitg deſerided, but a latitude is : 
6 "1 wok this kite of verſe which allows more Latitude than 


Se. -+ 50 4 * Latin. ] Bu king, 


 oned from the equator. 


: "Meth 13 ” a * 


7 


L AT 


aud break. Boyle. 
It muſt be ſome other ſubſtance latitant 3 | 
and really from it. Mere. 


Larrfa'rrok. 1. . (from latite, Latin.] The ftate of 


concealed. ' 


122 1. /. [latitude, French ; Latitude, Latin. ] 1 
B 


readth ; width ; in bodjes of unequal dimenſions the 
ſhorter axis, in equal bodies the tine drawn from right to 
left. 2. Room; ſpace; extent, 3. The extent of the 
earth or heavens, reckoned from the equator to either 
pole: oppoſed to longitude. 4 . A particular degree, 
F- " Unreſtrained acceptation ; 
n. 6. Freedom from ſettled 
—— 


licentious or lax i 
rules; lazity. „ 


wo ETD I find not well determined ; 
. us provided the length do not exceed tl 


Oe Therets « Mount of Syrree ia mane endptiontings; 
r may affirm, that there is a 
gr nn between ſome men and others, than between 
men and beaſts. L octe. 

(3-) We found ourſelves in the latitude of thirty degrees 


I muſt prefer the 
latitude above one 


s have on Geneva is, that the fun 

1 me +, -* oy Fra 
| | ._ _ Addiſon, on-Ital 

(.) In-fuch latitudes e 


Ki 
* 


1 Then in comes the latitude of the dofirine of 
will, and cutsaſunder al hard, e 
n and preciſe 


1 ) Albertus, 
— latitude of know 
| hath written. many tracts in 
Mathematicks, in its latitude, s whually divided into x 
and mixed. | Mines Mathematical Ma ck. | 


I pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude; it 
10 thew how the mind receives them, from ſenſation and re- 
LatiTupiiiazran. ah. [latifudinaire, French ; latitadina- 
' rius, low Latin. ] F 


or acting at large. 
titudinarian love will be and therefore I would 
| beinformed what is to be gotten by it. Collier on Kinaneſs. 


Larirupina'nian. n. /- One who departs from ortho- 


Thy care be firſt the various gifts to trace, 1 
ee 'M Tickell. 

i oy 1 The big kind of 
2 


. catholick- church makes graufloAions, 
rr — — 
Stillangfleet an Romiſh Iaalatry. 
1 2 * French lataen, Dutch; lattwn, 
" Welk] 8 
_ ne: 

To make | fake a torch or link, and hold it 
under” the bonne of — baſon, and, as it groweth black 
within, ſtrike it with a feather into ſome ſhell. Peacham. 

LATTER. adj, [This is the r though 
univerſally written with' te, con to anal 


| ogy, and to our 
wh the com 


Force the bean Latest bubbles of air to dikloſe dende. 


teck 


eract quadrat, or the long ſquare, be the 


deten Arcbitecture. 


St. 


. 


Locke Þ: -.-; 


za mixture of copper and calaminaris 


in the ſuperlative late. When the thing of 
| pariſon is made is mentioned, we uſe later; 
* Fra ltr thn th of» but Lr Wome» - 


L. A v 
a iſon is expreſſed, but te reſerene ia merely tote | 
us, Nd are later frail 
— Velet uſus _ 


Ouem penes arbitriugy oft vis, 9 
22 Happening after ſomething elſe. 2. Modern; lately 
4 3. Mentioned laſt of two. 
or paſt. navigation diſovered, in theſe Latter ages 


2 nations at the bay of Soldania? 
The difference hetween reaſon and wes and in what 
ſenſe the latter is ſuperior. Watts. 
La'tTTERLY. adv. from /atter.] Of late E : the laſt part 
of liſe: a low word lately hatched. 
L atterly Milton was ſhort and thick. Richardſon, 


LATTICE. „ | [lattis, French; by Junius written lettice, 
and derived from let inen, a bindring i iron, or iron ſtop ; 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Dutch, a 
lath, or to be corrupted from nettice or net warf I have 
ſometimes derived it from let and ye; leteyes, that which 

Lets the oe. It may be deduced from /aterculus.] A 
reticulated window; # window made with ſticks or irons 
crofling each other at ſmall diſtances. 


wn | een of} ry: ad, thy caſement 
I need n » I look through thee. Shake)p. 
— of Siſcra looked out at a window, and cried 
v. 28. 
Volk pinto the watch-tower gt * | 
And fee all things . of fallacies : 
Thou ſhalt not lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear throu — s of ears, nor learn 
1 — dooagh — - IT 
trem ich he d, 5 
| n play 
Like /attice windows, | T2 
. Lea veland. 


7. La'TTiICE. v. 4 


[from the noun.] To decuſſate, or 
croſs 3 — wh wad parts like a lattice. 


LAV TON. =. ,. [lavatio, Lat: .] The act of waſhing. - 
Such filthy ſtuff was by looſe lewd varlets fung before the 
| Chariot on the ſolemn day of her /avation. Halewuill. 


La'vATORv. . , [from la vo, Latin.] A waſh ; fomerhing 
in which parts diſeaſed are waſhed 
Lavatories, to waſh the temples, hands, vriſtsand jugulars, 
do potently profligate, and keep off the venom. 
LAUD. ». / _ Latin.] 1. Praiſe ;. honour paid; cele- 
—_ 2. That part of divine worlhip which conſt jn 


) Doubtleſs, O „Ne mine, 
the fwain, for ſpot! 1318 


pj 
If bal rites, and — 

I ſtainꝰd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope's Odyſſey. 
AO FG certain hy and ſervices, which we fay 
Y, of land and thanks to God for his marvellous works. 


Bacon. 

Inihe beak of Piikas, the lauds make up a t : 

of it. Government — 
7 Lavp. v. 4. bude, Latin.] To a to cele- 
O thou y and eternal Creator, conſidered the 
8 the moon the ſtars which 
thou haſt ordained, with the company of heaven, we Jaw 
n ee . Bentley. 
La'uraBLe. adj. [laudabjlis, Latin.] 1. Praiſe-worthy ; 


A 
t.) Tin in wo to do 
. > ſometime = 

eee 490% Wb 


CTY 
and has 


83 


9 —== 
Kate. 
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(2.) Good blood, and a due projeftile motion or eieulation, —— At this fuſty ſtuff 
neceſſary to convert the aliment into laudable animal juices. The Achilles, on his preſt-bed lolling, 
2 95 NY Arbu 804 — Nn AE deep cheſt /aughs out a loud Shakeſp. 


La UDABLENESS. n. ſ. [from laudable.] Praife-worthineſs. Laughing cauſ:th a continued expulſion of the breath with 
La'upaBLy. adv. [from laucable.] In a manner deſerving the loud noiſe which maketh the in —_ of laughing, ſhak - 


h water, if 
> of the breaſt and ſides, running of the eyes, wit , 
F Obliies words may be Andes ned, wh dies ids ic be violent 0 
2.) Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
are ſounding or fignificant, Dryden. You uſe her well ; the world may laugh again, 
LA“ UDbAN UM. n. /. [A cant word, from /audo, Lan! Are 
A ſoporifick tincture. 3 Wan os es. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
ToLave. v. e. [levo, Latin.] 1. To waſh; to bathe. Then /aughs the childiſh year with flowrets crown'd. 
2. [Lever, French.] To throw up; to lade; to draw Dryden. 
out. The plenteous board, high- 8222 Ginn, 
1.) Unſafe, that we muſt la ve our hours 3 VE ds pron Og Pope. 
In theſe fo flatt'ring ſtreams. Shakeſp. 'acbetÞ. 3 ently grave; | 
But us Tink eat of the fewing fm, | 181 Den of the fn may beat 
Heav 'n open d her eternal doors, from whence Twy grave-ſtone — make thine epitapm, 
The ſpirit deſcended on me like a dove. Milton. = That death in thee at others lives may /augh. —_ 
Wich roomy decks, her guns of might 'Twere better fer yon, if bwere not known in council ; 
Whoſe low-laid mouths mounting billow — you'll be /augh d at. Shakeſp. 
Deep in _— — nk waibeS hes hugh, The diffolnte and abandoned, before they are aware of i 1 — are 
"I att, on the waves. Dryden. betrayed to laugh at themſelves, and upon reflection find, that 
— b were ſet on hills, - they are merry at their own expence. Addiſon. 
| 42 met ſeas to guard thee, I would through : s No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore ; | | | 
I'd plough up rocks, gy as the Alps, in duſt, No fool fo laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
And lade the Tyrrhene waters into 2 o» Luck. v. a. Toderide; to ſcorn. 1 
But I would reach thy head. digen, Catilne. Be bloody, bold and reſolute; /aughto corn 
Some ſtow 2 or flop the leaky f The pow'r of man. Shakeſjeare's Macbeth. 
Another bolder yet the beſtrides, A wicked foul ſhall make him to be laughed to ſcorn of his 
And folds the fails ; a fourth with labour /aves 7 enemies. Eccluſ. vi. 4. 
Th' intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves. | Dryden, Laucn. 3. /. [from the verb.] The convulſion cauſed by 
To Lavz. v. n. lo waſh himſelf; to bathe. merriment ; an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden merri- 


| in her chaſe current oft the goddeſs deve. 


ment. 
. And with celeſtial tears augments the Fefe. i Me gentel Delia beckons from the plain, * | 


Teo LAVI“E A. v. n. To change the direRtion often in a Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager fwain ; 
courſe. 5 But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, | 
Ho eaſy tis when deſtiny proves kind, | And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. | 
With full-ſpread fails to run before the wind: LiucnanLe. adj, [from laugd.] Such as may properly 

But thoſe that gainſt ſtiff gales laverri ng go, a | excite laughter. 
Muſt be at ance reſoly'd, and ſkilful too. | Dryden. Nature hath fram d ſtrange fellows in her time: 

La'venopes. n. / [lavendu/a.] A plant. | NA Ga ge, 


It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of And laugh like parrots at a Ws * 
one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, ſtanding up- - And others of ſuch vinegar 7 
right, is roundiſh, and, for molt part, bifid z but the un- That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of finite, 


der lip is cut into three nts, which are almoſt equal : theſe 4 hy Neſtor fwear the j l be laughable. Saleſp. 
flowers are diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a flender confeſſes Perfind w was not good at turning things in- 
upon the top of the ſtalks. Miller. e he was not a 
The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick ſmell and laughable writer. er ge * * 
taſte, and is famous as a cephalick, nervous, and uterine me- * IN. n A man 
| —_— * * HilPs Materia — 
ne gel turneth to , 
Toba il the pleaſures of that pay 


wholeſome ſage, and lavender Ril grey, = 


| Rank finelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Sten ” majority. 
La'vex. n. J [lavoir, French ; from hve.) A — L adv. e * merry ways 


veſſel. 
| Let us find the body where it lies | 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ftream 


Wich leavers 


| Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
AE 
e Odyſſey. © 

To LAUGH. v. =. [ Hlapan, Saxon ; lachen, German and 
Dutch ; lach, Scottiſh.] 1. To make that noiſe which 
ſudden merriment. excites. 2. [ln poetry.] To appear 
12 favourable, pleaſant, or fertile.” 3. „Lauch at. 
o treat with contempt ; to ridicule. 


attaching: 


There's one did laugh and one Murther 
They wk each one, 88 — Mackerd, 


Ee. L Aw 
For through this laund anon the 


__ » Waller. And in this covert will we make 
* Prior. L. UNDRESS. 


(Of r have been able to find no 


8 


; 


; Shinner -4 


fatisfaQtory et 
to lave, tot o hs = A* 3 0 : On, ol 
1. Prodigal; waſteful ; Wend ol. 2. Scattered princes of Chriſtendom would marc — 
in wat ; profuſe an the et o l. 3 N e e Tn 


Canan. 

Take theſe cloaths here them to the 

1 ae _ gu 

gvttles, in r 

f yet t wift. 

n ug oborl Rowe's Fane Shore. La'unDiy. n. f. [as if /avanderie] 1. The room in 

| (3-) Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, which clothes ate waſhed. 2. The act or ſtate of waſh- 
Canfronted him, curbing his laviſh ſpirit. oo zie. ing. 

To La'yrsn. v. 4. {from the ornate xrctandl Eg The aff of the family ought tobe conſulted, whe 


profuſion : to waſte ; to ſquander. 


bo e e «ings | pantry, or aun 


Should we thus lead them to a field of flaughter, Swift. 
Might no thi 8 82 Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in {andry of 
Might nt th — By, Addiſen. oaths, whi 


— . [a 2 French.} An I > * 
| n. volle, Fr nce, in 
LEONE vines. . J. [from leib. A prodigal ; a profuſe which was much turning and much capering. Hanmer. © 


— I cannot ſing, 
g g- dv. [from laviſh.] Profuſely ; prodigally. KL. 
fathgr's purpoſes have been miſtook; Nor play at fubtle games. Shakeſpeare. 
And ſome about him have too lavi/bly Lat URBATE. adj. [laureatus, Lat.] Decked or inveſted 
Wreſted his 1 Shakeſp. Hen, I. with a laurel. 
— perfames the Gelds around. — — Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 


Dryden. 
1 Ee A if i bs. And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 


bo 2. NEH ue. 


Lux zA T TION. n. ,. [from /aureate.] It denotes, > th 

| Scottiſh univerſities, the act or ſtate of having degrees E 
cConſerred, as they have in ſome of them a flowery 
;- crown, in imitation of laurel among the ancients. 
by ole from loc . LAUREL. . / {{aurus, Lat. Jaurier, Preach. ] A tree, 
r. To. | R f | 
The laura or laure! ofthe antiens is affirmed. by naturaifs 


| Rn A. 
| ——— t | AO gh J * rp. 
nr The laurel of cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide bran- 
ches, will riſe to a | Mortiner”s Huſbandry. 
4 LA Uuaz Tsd. adj. [ — Crowned or decorated 
— Ne and Howel are to be. had: He with laurel; laureate. 
Whear. Hear'ſt thou the news? friend ! th' expreſs is come 
„ earning Locke. With laurell d letters Cann the camp tro Rome. Dryden. 
e hence that ln ſtudy fprings, Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee | 


Davies. How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 


or cuſtom, 
4 | j as a rule of juſtice. 3. A decree 
authoritatively annexing rewards or puniſhments to certain 
e aGtions. 4 Judicial proces. 5. A diſtinct edict ot rule. 
6. C to law; any thing lawful. 7. The rules 
os axioms of ſcience ; as the laws of mechanicks. 8. 
An eftabliſhed and conſtant mode or proceſs ; a fixed cor- 
1 nce of cauſe and effect: as, the /azvs of mag- 
netiſm. 9. The Mofaical inſtitution : diſtinguithed front | 
2 — 10. The books in which the Jewiſh religion 


Rr gs SR 


__PoLavncu. . 4. 1. 


ith ftay: laſt he rigg d the is delivered: diſtinguiſhed from the p- 11. A par- 
3 leavers, pn . ticular form or mode of trying and judging ; as, Yew mar- 
mus of Heaw'n, obſcure - tial, /aw mercantile : the eccleſiaſtical aww whereby we are 

— red arm, and launching from the governed. 12. Juriſprudence 3 the ſtudy of law: as, a 
HO IM ming fellow 1 doth aſſ each thing the kind, that 

3 . | unto b 

* 15 2 2 French ; **. Wein] Lawn; 42 r the . — tha which doth ap- 
e tween woods. 3 * Hanmer, 5% — e of wor the ſame we term a 


Hecoker, 
£7 


L A W 


Uenegyy man |, to break the pious /aw? 

Of nature, pl in-his childrens cauſe. 
2.) Ordain them laws, part fuch * 

To pe juſtice, religious rites. 

Our nation not give daws'to the I 
the Iriſh gave laws to them. | | 
(3-) So many laws argue To many fins. Milton. 
Laws politique among men prefurning man to be rebellious. 


Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the [aww of every 
there is not one in the town where he lives that he has not 


Þour doth take occaſion from thence to conceive in his mind a 


6 I may be 3 to tell your — 2 
what an extent o power — how 245 ma 
—— yy Dryden tor louſy ere, 
La'wruLwess. 8. / (from /awful.] Legality ; allowance 


of law. 
It were an error to ſpeak further, till I may ſee ſome ſound 
Bacon. 


| foundation laid of the /awfulneſs of the action. 


makes laws. 


. 


heroes, fam' d 


ing | 
8 — 4 
rl w. 2. to law 
(.) The neceſſity of war, which — 
eee 1 with the neceſſity 
w. 


fo 


NK 1 7 
To know their — 
CT d. 
Orpheus not, as feign, tame lavage beaſts 
a nnd as vl hs ey,  Koſcommon. 
{1 the gods, mor angry Jove will bear 
— — ring walks in open air. Dryd. Ex. 
"Ie papa. and as blind as he, | 
IN ee s , 1 | 
e our painted 2 . 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had Gviliz" d. | Dryien. 
He metear-hike, flames Lewes ; through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. Fm 
(.) Take at the qual from hs powerful arms 


Hooker. 
rm ny right. Shale ſp. 
— arh reſiſted , | 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him farther trial 
Than the ſeverity of public power. Shakeſp. - 


at a quarter · ſeſſions. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(5. ) One lau is ſplit into two. Baker on Learning. 
6.) — ——In a rebellion, | 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was law, 
Then were ** choſen.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(8.) Natural have their lau. Heoker. 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ftay'd, 
| Attending Nature's /aw. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 
(9.) Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
dave by theſe ſhadowy expiations. Milton. 
Is wyFUL. adj. [law and full.] Agreeable to 6 con- 
formable to law ; allowed by law; legitimate ; legal. 
It is not kewfel for thee to have her. Matt. xiv. 2 | 
OE "Roe IIS | 
ters got 'tween the {awful ſheets ng Lear. 


La'wruLLy. adw. [from lawful} Legally ; agreeably 


to law. 
— This bond is forfoit ; 
And lovfully by the the Jew ney claim | 
A p of fleſh. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Though it be not againſt ſtrift juſtice for a man to do thoſe 
things he might otherwiſe /2wfully do, albeit his neigh- 


; 1 eee eee R * 


| La'werver. n. / (law and gi ver.] Legiſlator ; one that 
Solomon we eſteem as the lawgiver of our nation. Rane 


A law may be reaſonable in . 3 
not know the reaſon of the Swift. 
 La'weivinG. adj.. law and gi 


4 aw: 


s 
r 


HL A IX 
Ne needs no indirect nor lawleſs courſe 


To cutoff thoſe that have offended him. Shakep. 
* r er "MS 5 Shakeſp 

That excus d our s li | | . 

| ha dhe 28. lay down thy la wleſs claim; 

Thou of my blood who hizr the Julian name. Dryden. 


La"wtzsSLY. (from 1 In a 3 | 
to law. 
. — ENT" 4 "4 
| And will not uſe a woman lawleſly.  Shateſp. 
La'wmar:ts. a. / [law and maker.] Legiſlator ; one who 
makes laws ; a lawgiver. 
hole PUN that the church of Chriſt ſhould admit 
no /awmakers but the evangeliſts. Hooker. 


2 n. ſ. [land, Daniſh; lawn, Welſh ; ande, Pr.] 
. An open ſpace between woods. 2. [Linon, French.] 
Fine linea, remarkable for being uſed in the ſleeves of 


biſhops. 
(1.) Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks, 


Grazing the tender herb, were 3 Milton. 

His mountains were ſhaded with young trees, that ly 
ſhot up into groves, 2 and foreſts intermixed walks, 
and l2-vnr, and Addiſon. 
Stern beaſts Err "0 
| Now griſly forms ſhoot o'er the lawns of hell. „„ 

Interſpers'd in la unt and opening _ : 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſh Pee. 


Should'f thou bl 
To flop the wounds my fineſt laws I'd tear, | 
| Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my hair. 


Prinr. 

From life high characters are dran, 
een cape is — faint in lawn. Pope. 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell ade 8 
The duties by the laun rob'd prelate pay d, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt con 


(2.) 


vey'd! Tichel, 
La'wsurr. 1. . Fs _ A] A proceſs Os. 2 


2 right to the tithe would 1 e 
; his attendance on the courts Jute. 
e without a ſpiritual guide. Swift, 
Livres. a. . [from leu. „ advocate ; 


It is like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer, you gave me vo. 


thing for it. | Shakeſp. Kings Lear. 
| Is the law evil, becauſe fome lawyers in their office Fwerve 
from it ? Whitgifte. 
I have entered into a work touchi 1 
between the ſpeculative and reverend di * iloſophers, 
3 * ww — 
| The nymphs with beheld their foes, 
When the fendant's council roſez MINE 
And, what no — 2 * 3 
With i dence own'd all che fat. Fut. 
ws, Lain r. Looſez not confined. 2. 


3. Vague ; not rig dly 
do as to go frequently to tool; 
fuch as promote that 


Wing. 


5. Slack ; not tenſe. | 
(.) Inhabit Azz, ve pow'rs of heavn!  _ Milton. 
(2+) In mines, thoſc parts'of the earth which abound with 


" frrata of ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe which conſiſt of 
n which more cally g 


ate, * can bear h their 


4 t by the lax „ ſounds that 
come * Halder Elements eech. 
Lax. n. / en oye LY 


Lax a'v1on. a. J. [Jaxetio, Latin. 


1. 
+ The foe of 


ing or flack 
ſackened. 3 


N 


D. J 


+ LA 


4 5 nent . 8 13. To prohibit a 


_— r mis 
table. 15 — 


in the 16. To wager ; A 17. To repo- 4 
ite any thing. . 18. Toene 19. Te apply with | ö 
wn. een, 25. to lay blows. a W * J 
o add; to.conjoin. 22. To in a ſtate ; implying 
1 diſcloſure. 23. Te ſcheme to contrive. 
oc as a yment. 2 o impute ; to charge. 
1 To — as * — 27. To enjoin as 
KN or a rule of action. 28. To exhibit ; to offer. 
29. To throw by violence. 30. To place in compariſon. 
# TaLay apart. To iet; to put away. 32. To 
ay afide.- To put away; not to retain. 33. To Lay 
away, To put from one; not to keep. 34. To 1 
©  befare. To expoſe to view; to ſhow ; to diſplay. 2157 
Lay by. To reſerve for ſume future time. 36. 
2 To _=_ one; to diſmiſs. 37. 333 
, equivalent, or ſatisfaction. 38. 
Nha hog o quit; to reſign. 39. Te LAY down. 
To conimit to repoſe. 40. 7 W 4 
; | Brown's Vulgar Errours 1 1 1 5. 2 
vomit. e ae 5 . or infidious practices. 42. To Lav fort o dif- 
a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its pate fuſe; to expatiate. 43. To Lav fart, To 4 place when: 


dead it a devent poſture. 44. T — 
eber 45 1 To ſtore; ee 46. 
oLay en. To ly with violence. 47. Te LA open. 
. To ſhew; to ex , 


— | Daw. 


La'XaTIVENESS. ans nom nn Powe: of 
— GOO; 


— 91 its of 


a a e. 48. To Lay over, To incruſt: 
| and by lite an Lale remove it her off, and there is to cover; to decorate ſuperficially. 49. To Lay out. To 
' in candle, 

the — ald Jes 98 . expend. 50. ToLay out. To diſplay ; to diſcover. 51. 


„ YJoLav out. To diſpoſe; to plan. 52. To Lay ou. 
: With the reciprocal prououn, to exert ; to put forth. 5 3. 


 ToLay to, To charge upon. 54. To Lay to. To ap- 


ply with vigour. 55. ToLay to. To haraſs; to . „ 4 
56. To LAV toget, | 


ber. To collect; to bring into one view. 

.Y Te Lav under. To ſubject to. 58. To Lay up. 
o confine to the bed or chamber. 59. ToLay wp. To 

floce ; ; to treaſure ; to repoſite for future uſe. 


1.) He laid his robe from him. | 5 5 fonah. 1 
| | have lad their frards under their heads. Enehiel. 4 
quarrel lay upon our heads.” | — Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid. MH. | 
He was familiarly acquainted * — He daid 5 
A ken Alb had — Dulles. The entrails on the We. * 


Ln SN K take away ini- 


Trg WY dn any time thou fear the perſon of the mighty, and 


in the way of thy n Eccluſ. 

He rode to rouze the prey, A fone was Laid on the mouth of the x den. | A 

And thence di . Take. - in harveſt; de, Natural Hifor. 
Leaving og ns, in my way to — Sete. 2 3 0 hey ther ly | 

a wallage in the territories of the antient Veii,. s. friſking meadows | 

How could he have the retiredneſa of the 8 Nor kids the tay. May's Virgil. 


| Fl: ſe th advantage of my power, 

R ae eig lt ich ers lod, Shakeſp. 
| | * Tewis & find and the way had been full of duſt ; but 

mould in- —— a refreſhing fragrant ſhower of rain had 


laid the duſt. +- + | . on Creation. 
© ' (9% Seliifnaticks,' outlaws, or criminal] are not fit 
0 "the foundation of a new colony. Ws 
YG the deep forindatiens of a wall; | 


And nos, 3 : p 
Men will be apt to call it pulling up — — of 
bd . that the way T have purſued 


' Locke, 
655 Then he offered it to him again; then he put. it by 


n 3 but, to my thinking, he was very leb to ley bin fn. 


laid ĩ iT * that 
mobility is included weight. Ons bac 


| | on it. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar, 
may be:conceived ; Ok Tin us death lay Fo 

regular treo rater To ripe and mellow, we are but ſtubborn clay Dionne. 

1 . r In ſhall 4a hands on the ſick, and recover. Mark. 

"I. ſtate a do no more but ſeparate and 


diſentangle the parts of it one from another and gay the 
eee, in their due order, 5 8 — 


A 


| 
: 
1 
. 
a; 
. 


ing 
— rk if not — — _— and a f 
| e. 


— 2 37 ape. 


(18) After the 
> from 


EEE 


L A Y 5 
we to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars ſacrifices Popes Statius. 
(7.) David fell on ſleep, was laid unto his fathers, and 
*. corruption. Aﬀts, xiii. 36. 
(8.) Lay thee an ambuſh for the city behind thee. Jeſ. vin. 2. 
The wicked have laid a ſnare for me. alms. 
Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againf the dwelling of the 
65 T Prov. xxiv. 15. 


Loc 
1 They bragged, chat they doubted not but to abuſe, 
al 2 aſleep, the ro and council of England. Bacon. 
(12.) Friends, loud tumults are not lard ? 
With half the eaſineſs that they are rais d. B. Johnſen 
Thus paſs'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her nt finger ſtill d the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds and laid the winds. Milton. 
After a tempeſt, when the winds are /aid, 


The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. Waller. 
l fcar'd I ſhould have found 2 ens 
A tempeſt in your ſoul, and came to /ay it. Denham. 


At once the wind was /aid, the whi — 
Was dumb, a — bquake rock' d the 

( 3.) The hu 

petticoat, W292 


. L'Efirange. 


(14.) [laid ment wats Show. 1 xi. 4. 
(r5.) chief time of laying flowers is in uly, when 
flowers are gone. * Mortimer *; Huſbandry. 
(16.) mer yes pn — and ſince you may 
Suſpe& m „ 
The pawn I proffer hall be full as 
(x7.) The { hath found an , and the ſwallow a 
neſt, for herſelf, where ſhe may lay her young. Pſal. Ixxxiv. 3. 
d, there is no further growth or 


A hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 


ſſie is inſenſible of an increaſe or diminution in the number of 
_ thoſe ſhe lays. Addiſon, Steftator. 
(19) Lap Gage again it, and build for it, and 


Never more are ball 'my tor mind be rere, 
Nor taſte the gentle comforts of 
A. dreadful band of gleomy cares me, 


"Pack. 8 


3 to the houſe of mourning than 2 
bee is the end of all men, 


their country upon the numbers and fierceneſs * 


found no charm to Lay the devil in 


Dryden Virgil. 


e. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
and fits upon it; 


L A Y 
| How tall this deed be anſwered ? 
aid to us, providence 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt, 

This mad young man. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
We need not /ay new matter to his charge. Shakeſp. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God /ayeth not folly to 
them. Fob, xxiv. 12. 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
on his providence. Paradiſe Regain'd. 
writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and ruins of 


nations that invaded them. 
They lay want of invention to his charge; - crime. 


's Aneid. 

You repreſented it to the as wholly innocent of theſe 

| A 2 _ 
FN ocke. 


There was eſs on 
ing a blot upon Luther. 
(26.) The wearicſt and moſt loathed life 


That age, ach, penury, "0.4 Ws 
Can lay on nature, is a 


3 but © this is far from lay- 
Atterbury. 


To what we fear of  Shakeſp. or i. 
„„ 4 
lay upon uſury Exod. xx. 25. 
The Lord ſhall /zy the fear of you, and the dread of you 
upon all the land. 15 Deut. xi. 25. 
Theſe words were not 1. to Adam; neither, irdeed, was 
there any grant in them made to Adam; but a puniſhment /ai4 
upon Eve. Locke. 
(27.) It ſeemed good to lay upon you no greater burden. 4 
„% XV. 28. 
Whilſt you lay on your friend the favour, acquit him of the 
debt. Heber ley. 
A prince who never diſobey'd, 
5 Not when the moſt ſevere commands were /aid, Es 
Nor want, nor exile, with his ani Lay 
Tou fee what obli _ lays 
upon us to holineſs of life. — 
| know 


- 
4 
5 


(29+) He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the 


W it low, even to the ground. 2. XXvi. 5. 
Bra r * * 
The victor Cæneus was Tamms flaw. Dryden. 
Achates us'd to bear; the leaders firſt | 8 5 


He laid along, — pc F 

5 down * — danenns 
—— then there will be found no com- 
(32.) Lay apart all filthineſs. 


Raleigh. 
.) — * 


LAaY 


| Their office it is to lay the buſineſs of the nation before him. 
Addiſon. 


9 by him in ſtore, as God hath proſ- 
him. x Cor. xvi. 2. 
(36.) Let brave ſpirits that have fitted themſelves for com- 
mand, WE ok not be laid by as perſons unneceſ- 
for the time. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


he went away, and laid by her veil. Gen. xxxviii. 19. 
Did they not ſwear to live and die 
With Eſſex, and ſtraight laid him by. Hudibras. 


| 1 that look, which does your people awe 
in your throue and robes you ve em law, 


Lay it ve a er ſmule Waller. 
et her, a which 12 hs diſarms, | 
| Defends us ill from Mira's ; 
Mira can lay her beauty by, g 
Take no advantage of the eye, c 
Quit all that Lely's art can take, 
And yet a thouſand captives make. aller. 
Then he /ays by te pubic care, 
* "Thinks of providing D . 8 
Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. Denham. 
——— The Tuſcan king | 
| Laid by the lance, and took him to the ſling. _ Dryden. 
| Where Dædalus his borrow'd wings laid by, 
To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to fly. Dryden's „ 
& My zeal for you muſt lay the farther by, 3 | 
And plead my country's cauſe againſt my fon. | Dryden. 
Fortune, conſcious of your p 
F'en yore I Ae by 3 
And 1 fate among her precious things, | 
Kee rſs wo be unfolded wit you king's Dryden. 
your rage, and lay your weapons by, 
Know I them, and they ſhall not die. Dryden. 
When their difpleafure is once declared, it not pre- 
1 4 by the ſeverity of their brows, but reſtore their 
chil ir — grace with ſome aer. Locke. 
"37-) I lay dvum my life for the theep, Fohn, x. 15. 
For her, my lord, 5 
I dare my life lay down, and will do't, Sir, 5 


Pleaſe you t* accept it, that the queen 
Tar of — 47 's Tale. 


(38.) The ſoldier being once brought in or the ſervice, I 


: will not have him to lay down his arms any more. Spenſer's rel. | 


Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 
md dai = : 
Bockewe's — 


The ſtory of the tion; for I take it up 
where the hiſtory 232 Dryden's Don Seba ian. 
| — * L will mocks — — Eſal. xlviii. 

W by 
li. 8. 


* 2 | 
oP us down, to ap my "_ ſhuts up 


Or lift me high to Hamus' hilly | : 
Or 31 the * of Tempe /a 2 —＋ Dryden” Firgil, 
(40 d down, in A deſcription of 
N. Na {as Abbot. 
Kircher /ays it down as a certain e, that there never 
was any people 6 @ vole, which dd wr and wor- 

upreme tilling fleet. 

ky 2 1 Gat womens 
. yoke of a perfeR 2 
it as 2 p ateyer is 

to befal a 1 ae 


in life or death, conduce to his good. 


Knolles. 


{03 then —— ting hardly lid for ne g, 


into burleſque. 


's Scepfis. | 


55 Ivory, and made it the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes. 


falſhood. 


not tell for what. 


1. A Y 
(4+) n his mother Lap hol er hin. 


and bring I . 
rA ſeaſons of aptitude and inclination, 1 
2 
(45-) Let the main of the ground 
corn be to a 1 n an * 
then delivered out in proportion. * 
A veſſel and proviſions laid in * 


For man and beaſt. Milton. 
An equal ſtock of wit and valour 
He had laid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras. 


They faw the happineſs of a private life, but they thought 
they had not yet —_ to ak thaw happy, they would — 
more, and laid in to make their ſolitude luxurious. Dryden. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, ſhould la- 
bour at thoſe accompliſhments which may ſet off their perſons 
when their bloom 1s gone, and to /ay in timely proviſions for 
manhood and old age. Addiſon's Guardian. 

(46.) We make no excuſes for the obſtinate : blows are the 
— remedies ; but blows laid on in a way different from the 

| he on Education. 
(47: ) Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak, 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smother d in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Shakeſp. 
A fool layeth * folly. Prov. xiii. 16. 

(48.) Wo unto him that ith to the wood, Awake ; to the 
dumb ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, it is laid over with 
Wh and filver, and there is no breath at all in the midſt of 

| Habb. ii. ha 
ry lay up fer their ſons, | 

71092 r thy fon are bent to lay cut all. Milton. 
Tycho Brahe laid out, beſides his time and induſtry, much 


22 of money on inſtruments than any man we ever 
| O 


f. Boyle, 
The blood and treaſure that's laid out, | * 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibt as. 


If you can get a good tutor, you will never repent the charge; 
bur well edna have the fativfattion to think it the money, of 


all other, the bel laid out. * 


I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 


And laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 
My father never at a time like this 

Would lay aut his great foul in words, FRY "ey "il | 
Such precious moments. Addiſon's Cato 


A melancholy thing to ſee the diſorders of a houſhold that 
is under the conduct of an angry ſtateſwoman, who /ays out 


all her thoughts upon the — and is only attentive to find 
out miſcarri 


in the mi Addiſon's Frecholder. 
When a man ſpends his whole life among the ſtars and pla- 


nets, or /ays out a twelve - month on the ſpots in the fun, how- 


ever noble his { tions be, they are very apt to fall 
* TY * Addi on on — Medals. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face; ſhe 
has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of 
Addiſon. 
(50.) He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to lay out bi- 
gotry, and falſe confidence, i in all its colours. Atterbury. 
(51.) The | wat is /aid out into a grove for fruits, a vine- 
„ and an allotment for olives and herbs. Notes on the Odyſ. 
2 ) No ſelfiſh man will be concerned to lay out, himſelf for 
of his country. Smalridge. 
3.) When we 1, in courteous manner, to lay his un- 
ME: eſs unto him, he, ſeeing himſelf confronted by io many, 
— a reſolute orator, went not to denial, but to juſtify ** cruel. 
Sidney, 
( 54.) Let children be hired to lay to their bones, 
From fallow as needeth, to gather up ſtones. Tuer. 
We ſhonld now lay to our hands to root them , and can- 
Oord er 7 t  Covena At. 
The great maſter having a careful eye over every part 
4 Fu ty, — himſelf res. fo ation, which ta ok 


hardly laid to by the Baſſa Muſtapha. Knottes. 
: hilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, 
Dotz eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to fore ; 
Backwards he bears Daniel's Cin Is: ar, 


\(56.) If we layall theſe things tether and conlider the 
X x x 


LAY 


parts, riſe, and degrees of his fin, we ſhall find that 


for nothing. 1 5 8 3 Scuth. 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true 
meaſure of things, and laying matters rightly together. 


| L'*Eftranee. 
My readers will be very well pleaſed, to ice ſo many uſe ful 
hints upon this ſubject laid fogetier in fo clear and conciſe a 
manner. Adciſo:'s Guardian. 
One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the turn, but many 
different and oppoſite deduftions muſt be examined, and lid 
together, before a man can come to make a right judgment of 
the point in queſtion. _ | ; Lale. 
(57. ) A Roman foul is bent on higher views, 

To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, 
And lay it u der the reſtraint of laws. ' Addiſon's Cato. 
 (58.) 4 the Eaſt-Indies, the general remedy of all ſubject to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion raiſe a violent 
heat abcut the joints : where it was chiefly uſed, no cne was ever 
troubled much, or laid up by that diſeaſe. 


man to /ay up ſomewhat by him upon the Sunday, till himſelf 
did come thither, to ſend it to the church of Jeruſalem for re- 
lief of the poor there. | "  Hecler. 


Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and hard, when 


memory hath laid them up for a time, judgment afterwards 
growing explaineth them. | Heoker, 
That which remaineth over, lay up to be kept until the morn- 
ing. | | Ex od. xvi. 23. 
The king muſt preſerve the revenues of his crown without 
diminution, and Ay up treaſures in ſtore againſt a time of ex- 
tremity. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The whole was tilled, and the harveſt laid up in ſeveral gra- 
naries. | Temple. 
I will Ay þ your words for you till time ſhall ſerve. Dry. 
This faculty of laying up, and retaining ideas, ſeveral other 


animals have to a Sh. yp Ahn as well as man. Locle. 
What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all: 
To lay this harveſt up, and hoard with haſte | 
What exery day will want, and moſt, the laſt. Por e. 


To LAY. v. n. 1. To bring eggs. 2. To contrive; to 
form a ſcheme. 3. 7e LAN about. To ſtiike on all ſides; 
to act with great diligence and vigour. 
To ftrike ; 10 endeavour to ftrike. 
To make overtures of oblique invitation. 6 To Lay on, 
To ſtrike ; to beat without intermiſſion. 7. To Lay on. 
To act with ve hemence: uſed of expences. 8. To Lay 


but. Jo take meaſures. 9. To Lay upon. To impor- 


2 ; to requeſt with ear neſtneſs and inceſſantly. Obſo- 
te. 5 : | | 
(.) Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
lay the better. |  Mertiner's Hauftandry. 
| (2.) Which mov'd the king, N 
By all the apteſt means could be procur d, 33 
Io lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil War. 
(3-) At once he wards and firikes, he takes and pays, 
Now forc'd to yield, now forcing to invade, 3 
Before, behind, and round about him lays. 
And laid about in fight more buſily, 
Than th' Amazonian dame Pentheſile. 


Hudibras. 


In the ſate ſucceſsful rebellion, how ftudiouſly did they /a 


| Temple, | 
(59.) St. Paul did will them of the church cf Corinth, every 


Lay. n. /. [lay, French. 


To Lay at. 


5. 70 La in for. 


_ Sfenſer. 


faith. 
„ La'vzx. n. , [from I.] 1. A ſtratum, or row ; a bed 
done body ſpread over another. 2. A ſprig of a 


| _ Ply well in the laying 


<7 
| the hs 


* , . n 
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(80) I nale Gris enquiry wherever I cam?, and Leid out for 


intelligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 


open. i | we Woodward. 
(9.) All the perple laid fo earneſtly vj on him to take that war 


in hand, that they aid they would never bear arms more againſt 
the Turks, it he cmitted that occaſion. 


Lay. n. J. [from the verb] 


Krelles, 
| 1. A row; a ſtratum; a 
layer; one rank in a ſeries, reckoned upwards. 2. A 
wager. | 

(J.) A viol ſhoyld have a ley of wire-ſtrings below, as cloſe 
to the belly as the lute, and then the ſtrings of guts mounted 
upon a bridge. as in ordinary viols, that the upper ſtrings 


ſtrycken might make the lower reſound. b 
(pon this they lay a layer of ftone, and that a lay of 
wood. Vortimer”s Hujtanatr y. 


(2.) It'is eſteemed an even /ay, whether any man lives ten 
years longer: I ſuppoſe it is the fame, that one of any ten might 
die within one year. Graunt”s Bills of Mortality. 


AY. n. ſ. (ley, leag, Saxon; ley. Scottiſh.] Grafly ground; 


meadow ; ground unplowed. and kept for cattle; more 
frequently. and more properly, written lea. | 

A tuft of daies on a flow'ry lay N | 
ryden's Flower and Leaf. 


They faw. Dr | 
The plowing of /ayes is the firſt plowing up of graſs ground 
for corn. | Mortimer s Huſtandry, 


It is faid originally to ſignify /or- 
row or complaint, and then to have been transferred to 
poems written to expreſs ſorrow. It is derived by the 
French fie Zefſus, Latin, a funeral ſong; but it is found 
likewiſe in the Teutonick dialet: ley, leo, Saxon ; 
lecy, Daniſh.] A ſong ; a poem. It is ſcarcely uſed but 
in poe'ry. 3 FD: =p | 
"To the maiden's unding timbre ng, TEE. 
In well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Fairy Deen. 
Soon he ſlumber d, —— not be harm d, 5 
The whiles with a loud Ay, the thus him ſweetly charm d. 


Spenſer”s Fairy Veen. 


This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
,—— Nor then th lemn nighti h of 
Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun d her ſoſt lays. Milton. 

: If — wth | * 7 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, 
Now timely ſing. VVV 

He reach d the nymph with his harmonious /ay, 

Whom all his charms could not incline to ſtay. Val er. 


2 Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 
ith uncouth dances, and with coun . Dryd. Virg. 

| Ey'n gods incline their raviſh'd — . * 
And tune their own harmonious ſpheres 


To his immortal lays. Denni 1 


Lav. adj. [/aieus, Latin; 24] Not clerical ; regarding 


or belonging to the people as diſtinct from the clergy. 
All this they had ** and none repin d, ts 
The pref'rence was but dye to Levi's kind: 
But when ſome /ay preferment fell by chance, 


The Gourmands made it their inheritance, 


Lay perſons, married or unmarried, * the 


civil law, may be chancellors, officials, &c. Apiiffe's Parerg. 


It mi ht well ſtartle 


old 
— 


ok or two; a I have taken fuf- 
by the next winter, they de cut off from 
planted in the gurſery: i 


or bate the rind; and if it be out of the 


down with a hook or two; and if th 
ficien* ri 


La'vsTALL. n. ſ. An heap of dung... 


earth to nouriſh the fibres. 
The 


» Ss ad as 
8 * 


* 


My e * - | Wc 2 £ 
„ 


3 they faſten a tub or baſket near the LA 2011. 8. / The ground of this hone is blue, veined 
branch, which they and 


fill with" good mould, and lay the 


branch in it. Miller. 3. M ben that lays eggs. 
(1.) A layer of rich mould 


ial matter is diſpoſed 


| earth, and ſet them in the ſhade for a 
| (3-) The oldeſt are always reckoned the beſt | a 
the beſt layers. wy Mortimer. 


La'xman. . ſ. [/ay and man.] 1. One of the people diſ- 


tinct from the clergy. 2. An image uſed by painters in 
contriving attitudes. 

(1.) Laymen will neither admoniſh one another themſelves, 
nor ſuffer miniſters to d iti. Government of the Tongue. 
Since a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt 5 

To put it out of Iaymens pow r at leaſt, 

And for their ſolemn vows d a prieſt. Dryden. 

Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical landlord 
ſhould expect a third part value for his lands, his title as an- 
cient, as legal, as that of a /zyman, who is ſeldom guilty 
of A fark beneficial bargains. WTO 
(2.) You are to have a /ayman almoſt as big as the life for 
every figure in particular, beſides the natural figure before you. 
Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corſes, like a great /ay-ftall 
Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. Spenſer. 


Lazar. n. / [from Lazarus in the goſpel. ] One de- 
formed and nauſeous with filthy 2 peſtilential diſeaſes. 


They ever after in moſt 5 
Like ) lazars, by the hedges lay. Farry Queen. 
Pll be fworn, and fworn upon't, ſhe never ſhrowded any but 
* lazars. 


I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and az 


of the people, where every figure of imperfection more reſem- 


bles me. Dryden. 

| - Life he labours to'refine 1 
Daily, nor of his little ſtock denies n 

Fit alms to /azars merciful and meek. Phillips. 


Ta'za 8 n. . [lazaret, French; lazezaretto, Ita- 


LazarE'TTO. 


reception of the anc Yo z an hoſpital. 


* 


lazy. 
liſtleſſneſa; beavineſs in action; 


lian; from /azar.] A houſe for the 


A lazar-houſe 


Before his d, fad, noiſome, dark, 
uſe it End, f 


: | Milton. 


LCzixzss. . . [from 


Idlenefs ; iſhneſs ; 
X hes. ans 


beneath, 3 or cryſtalline matter ; ſecondly, flakes of the golden or yel- 
| Wy = Kalendar. low talc ; thirdly, a ſhining yellow ſubſtance ;'this fumes | 
into ſtrata or ayers, placed off in the calcination of the ſtone, and caſts a ſulphureous 
one upon another, in like manner as any earthly ſediment, ſmell ; fourthly, a bright blue ſubſtance, of great uſe 
ſettlin . — be. and 
P C ara s$ ory. S P | . . .C 
| (6) Tranſplant alſo carnation fedlings, gi e your — when rich, is found, upon trial, to yield _ one -& 


Gtters, and the LA Z V. adj. [This word is derived by a correſpondent, 


Swift. 


Shakeſp. 


fuſion over a common fire, throws up all other bodies, ex- 


off. in form of ſcoriæ, to the Mes of the veſſel. The 


- * g ou 
* 
5 1 
L 'E * 
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ſpoigd with white, and a gli 


ing or metallick yel- 
low: it appears to be 


of, firſt, a white ſparry, 


among the painters, under the name of ultramarine ; and 


of copper, with a very little ſilver. 


with great probability, from @ Paiſe, French ; but it 
is however Teutonick ; Hjſer in Daniſh, and Iſigb in 
Dutch, have the ſame meaning; and dpe/men gives this 
account of the word: Dividebantur ant qui Saxones, ut 
teſtatur Nithardus, in tres ordines ; Edhilingos. Frilingos 
& Lars; hoc eft nobiles, ingenuos & ſetviles: quam 
& nos diſtiactionem diu retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem 
ſecundo pars ſervorum maxima ſe in libettatem vinicavit p 
fic ut hodie apud Anglos rarior inveniatur fervus, qui 
mancipium dicitur. Reſtat nihilominus antiqx pla- 
tionis commemoratio. Ignavos enim hodie /azie dcin. 
3 Idle; fluggiſh ; unwilling to work. 2. Slow; te- 
us. | . 
© (1.) Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
ork Keno — 3 
all gently down, . 
Wicked 8 — ever live like rogues, and not 


fall to work, but be lazy, and ſpend victuals. Bacon. 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay. Roſcommon. 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, | Lo 
| Indulge his ſloth, and batten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
Like Eaſtern kings a /azy ſtate they keep, | 
And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. Pope. 
Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, | 
Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. Parnel. 
What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be negligent of ſal · 
vation themſelves ! to fit lazy and unactive. Rogers. 


(2.) 0 2 method for — their armies, was 
now too dull and an tent to this torrent. 
Lo. is a contraction of lord 
LI A. u. /. [ley, Saxon, a fallow ; leaz, Saxon; a paſture.] 
Ground incl not open. Obſolete. 
 _ Greatly agaſt with this pittious plea ; | 
Him reſted the good man on the lea. Spenſer. 
| Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich eas RG 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shateſp. 


— — Her fallow leas | | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 8. 
Doth root upon. Shak. Henry v. 


Dry & thy harrow'd veins, and plough torn /zar, 

Whereof ingrateful man with liqu'riſh draughts, 95 | 

And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. Shakeſp. 

Such court guile, | e 
As mercury did firſt deviſe, | 1 

With the mincing Dryades, | 
On the lawns, and on the /eas. Milton. 

The lowing herds wind ſlowly over the lea. Grey. 

LEAD. =. /. [læd, Saxon.] 1. Lead is the heavieſt metal 
except yold and quickfilver. Lead is the ſofteſt of all the 
metals, and very ductile, though leſs ſo than gold: it is 
very little ſubject to ruſt,- and the leaſt ſonorous of all the 
metals except gold. The ſpecifick gravity of lead is to 
that of water as 11322 to 1020. Lead, when kept in 


cept gold, that are mixed, all others being lighter, except 
Mercury, which will not bear that degree of heat: it af- 
terwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, and carries them 


_ weakeſt seids are the beſt folvents for ad: it diffolves 
*#Xxx2 | 


= 


L E A 


readily in fortis diluted with water, as alſo in 
* The fide of lead works is a prodigious annoy- 
ance, and ſubjeQs both the workmen, and the catile that 
graze about them, to a mortal diſeaſe, Hill. 2. [in the 
plural.] Flat roof to walk on ; becauſe houſes are covered 
with lead. | 
(1.) Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire ; that mine own tears 


Do ſcald like molten /cad. Shak. King Lear. 


Of lead, ſeme I can ſhew you fo like ſtrel, and fo un, ike 


common /ead ure, that the workmen call it ſteel oce. Boyle. 
Lead is employed for the refining of gold and ſilver by the cu- 
; hereof is made common ceruſs with vinegar; of ceruſs, 


red lead; of plumbum uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre ; of /ead, . 


and half as much tin, folder for lead. Grew, 


(2) — — Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 


With e hum. all agreeing 


In earneſtneſs do ſee him. Shak. Coriolunus. 

I would have he tower two ſtories, and goodly leads upon 

the top, raiſed with ſtatues interpoſed. Bacon. 

To Leap. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with lead in any 

manner. | | | 

He faſhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth himſelf to 
lead it over ; and he is diligent to make clean the furnace. 

| Eccluſ. xxxviii. 30. 

There is a traverſe placed in a loft, at the right hand of the 

chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glaſs kaded 

with gold and blue, where the mother ſitteth. Bacon. 


To Leap. v. a. preter. I led; part. led. [Iz>an, Saxon; 


leiden, Dutch.) 1. To guide by the hand. 2. To con- 
duct to any place. 3. To conduct as head or commander. 
4. To introduce by going firſt. 5. To guide; to ſhow 
the method of atiaining. 6. To draw ; to entice; to 
allure. 7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing motives. 
8. To paſs; to ſpend in any certain manner 
(1.) There is a cliff, whoſe * and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, | 
And I'll repair the mifery, thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place | 
I ſhall no leading need. Shak. King Lear. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox or his ats from the 
ſtall, and lead him away to watering ? | Luke, iii. 15. 
They thruſt him out of the city, and led him unto the brow 
of the hill, | Luke, iv. 29. 
(2.) Save to ganas man his wife and children, that they may 
lead them away, and depart. 
Then brought he me out of the way, and led me about the 
way without unto the utter gate. Exel. xlvii. 2. 


He maketh me to lie down in green paſtures; he leadeth 
me beſide the ſtill waters. | * Pſal. xxni. 2. 


* Would you lead forth your army againſt the enemy, 


ſeek him where he is to fight ? Spenſer on Ireland. 
He turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws ; 
And being no more in debt to years fhan thou, 
Leads antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops, on Eds 
To bloody battles. Shak. Henry IV. 
If thou wilt have EET 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 5 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thou art experienc'd. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
He led me on to nũghtieſt deeds, | 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies: 
But now hath caſt me off. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Chriſt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that he might con- 
quer and rule nations, lead armies, or poſſeſs places. South. 
He might muſter his family up, and /ead them out 


ainſt 
the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon any injury. | ocke. 


1 Sam. XXX. 22. 


- ducts. 


"WC | | 
8 
His guide, as faithful from that day, | 
As Heteros that /eads the fun his way Fairfax. 


( 5) Human teſtimony is not fo proper to lead us into the 
| knowledge of the eſſence of things, as to acquaint us with the 
exiltence of things. | Watts's Logich. 
(s.) Appoint him a meeting, give him a ſhew of comfort, 
and lea him on wirh a fine bai ed delay. Shale 
The lord Cottington, being a * 1 of temper, knew how] 
to lead him into a m'ſtake, and then drive him into choler, and 
then expote him. . A Clarendon. 
| What I did, I did in honour, h 
Led by th* impartial conduct of my foul. Shakeſhs 
He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, more than ed 
| by his own diſpoſition, to any rigour of actions. K. Charles. 
What 1 hay will have little influence on thoſe whoſe ends 
lea them to with the continuance of the war. Swift. 
($.) The ſweet woman leads an ill life with him. Shakeſp. 
| | So ſhalt thou t | 
Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar d endure 


Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. | Milton. 
Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife | | 
Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. Dryden. 


_ Luther's life was Ied up to the doarines he preached, and his 
deat! was the death of the righteous. Fr. Atter bury. 
Celibacy, as then, practiſed in the church of Rome, was com- 
monly forced, taken up under a bold vow, and dea in all un- 


cleanneis. | | Francas Atterbury. 
This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as lead a ſedentary 
lie. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To Leap. v. n. 1, To go fiſt, and ſhow the way. 2. 


Jo conduct as a commander. 3. To ſhow the way, by 
oing firſt. 1 | 
* (1. I will lea on ſoftly, gcecoding bs the cattle that goeth 
before me, and the children be able to endure. Gen. xxxii. 
(2.) Cyrus was beaten and flain under the leading of a wo- 
man, whole wit and conduct made a great figure. Temple. 
(3-) He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which was a 
new leading example, grown before ſomewhat rare. Wotton. 
The way of maturing of tobacco muſt be from the heat of the 
earth or fun ; we lee ſome leading of this in muſk melons ſown. 
upon a hot - bed dunged. below. 25 Bacon. 
The veſſels heavy - laden put to ſea 5 | 
I With proſp'rous gales, a woman leads the Way. Dryden. 
Leap. n. /. [from the verb.] Guidance; firſt place: a 
low deſpicab'e word. F 5 
Vorkſkire takes the lead of the other counties. Herring. 
Le'apen. adj. [leaven, Saxon] 1. Made of lead. 2. 
Heavy ; unwilling ; motionleſs. 3. Heavy ; dull. 
(1.) This tiger footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unikann'd boifmels, will, too late, 
Tye leaden pounds to's heels. | Shak. Coriolanus. 
| —— O murth'rous ſlumber ! | e 
Lay 'ſt thou the /ealen mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee muſick? © Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
A. leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns againſt a ſtone 
wal], the {pace of twenty-four paces from it, will be beaten in- 
to a thin plate. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
( 2.) If thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, e 
5 22 5 = him all our reaſons : 
e „ ICY, » unwilling, | | | 
Be thou ſo too. . | Shakeſp. Richard III. 
6.) Tu ftrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap; 
Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. Shakeſp. 
Le'aver. . ſ. [from lead.] 1. One that leads, or con- 
2. Captain; commander. 3. One who goes 
firſt. 4. One at the head of wo party or faction: as, the 
dete ſtable Wharton was the of the whigs. : 


(2.) —— Jn my tent 
. INl d-wthe formand mack ef cur 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral c 


(+) Which may g out before them, and which may go in 
fore them, and may lead them out, and which may 
bring them in. 


| oy part in n ſtrength. Sbaleſp. 
Numb, xxvu. 17. 


have given him for a laader 2 
: , : 8 ONT | — þ Iv. 4. 


LE A 


L E. % 
againſt The leafy foreſt, and the liquid main, 


Thoſe efeaped by fi 


their /caders, affirming, that, as 8 had followed Fen into Extends thy uncontruul d and boundleſs reign, . 
3 was good reaſon they ſhould follow them our Her leafy arms with ſuch extent were 
| Hayward. 0 That hoſts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 
_——— When our Lycians ſee | Perch'din the boughs. | Ge Hr and Le 
Our brave examples, they admiring fay, So when ſome ſwelt ring travellers retire 
' Behold our gallant leaders. Denham. To leafy ſhades, near the cool ſunleſs verge 
The brave leader of the Lion crew. Dryden. Of Paraba, Brafilian ſtream; her tail | 
(3- ) Nay, keep your way, little gallant ; you were wont to A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth. Philips. 
be a follower, now you are a leader. ' Shakeſp. LS AGUE. . /c [/zgue, French ; ligs, Latin.] A conte- 
(4-) The underſtandings of a ſenate are enſlaved by three or deracy ; a combination either of i inte reſt or friendſhip. 
fou leaders, ſet to get or to keep employments. Swift. You peers, continue this united /-ague : | 
Lr'aping. participial of, 8 chief; capital. LI every day expe& an embaſſage 
In organized bodes, ted by ſeed, the ſhape From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. Yy 
is the leading quality, and moſt riſtical part, that de- And now in peace my foul ſhall part to heav n, 
termines the ſpecies Locke., Since I have made my friends at peace on earth, Shakeſp. 
Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private * upon We come to be informed by yourſelves, 
few nombers ſtiled leading men and parties. Swift. What the conditions of that league muſt he. Shakeſp. 
L:'apInG-sSTRINGS. . /. [lead and firing.] Strings by Thou ſhalt be in 1 with the ſtones of the field; and the 
which children, when they learn to walk, are held from err ſhall be at peace with thee. Fob. 
falling. 2 y league with Baaſha, that he 1 
Sound may ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe are grown, Dryden. It is a great error, and a narrowneſs of mind, to think, that 


Like leading-ftrings, "ill they can walk alone. nations have nothing to do one with another, except there be 
— = ever able to 4 _— is hob by — either an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction 4 pacts or 
without bladders, without g diſcovered by his hobbling and 4 there are other bands of ſociety and implicit confede - 


his linking ? Bacon's War. 
Lt 'apMan. n. /. Lead and man. One who be is ar lead n whom my country =P 
a dance. | As a league breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 
Such a light and mettÞ'd dance | Single rebellion, did hoſtile acts. Milton's leihen 
Saw you never, h Tyrians, with immortal hate 
And by /cadmen for the nonce, ES Purſue this hated race : and let there be 


| 1 turn ** like grindle ſtones. Ben. Jabnſon. *Twixt us and them no * nor amity. "Bika 
LEAP. haves, ural. has. Gre leaf, Du Where and od invade 1 3 
4 L. X | * 7 By of, Dutch.] = and men are put to a loſs = . | 


South. 
Apnea comming ws vg. 7, One ie e {, Thins, French] 1. A league loca, La 
r =O 4 tin; from lech, Welſh; a ſtone that was uſed to be erected 
| The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. Shakeſp. at the end of every league. Camden. 2. A meaſure of 
A man ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries borne by _— length, containing three miles. 
the ſame year in which his inciſion is made, if his graft ve (2.) Ere the ſhips could meet by twice five leagues, 


| bloſſom buds; when if i wore wolf inf beds, i will not We were encount red by a mighty rock. Shakeſp. 
bear fruit till the ſecond ſeaſon. Boyle. ' Ev'n Italy, though _ league remote, 

| Thoſe things which are removed ta a diſtant view, ought to In diſtant echo's antwer'd Addiſon. 

| make but one maſs: as the /eaveron the trees, and the billows LE AGUED. adj. — Confederated. 
in the ſea. Dryden : Du Frefnoy. - Had ae u'd by an eternal bond, | 

1 (5) „ —_ when as thoſe lilly hands | | What ſhall retard the Britozs bold defgne? on. S 

Spenſer. -Lz'acuer. B. f. [beleggeren, Dutch. ] Siege 3 inveſlment 

„3 | of a town. | 

And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart We will bind and hoodwink him ſo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe no 

| ScrawP'd o'er with trifles. Swift, other but that he is carried into the leaguer of the adverſaries, 

(3-) The two leaves of the one door were folding. 1 Kings. when we bring him to our own tents. Shakeſp. 


4 Eleven ounces two to be of {fo 
Ow 2 ON INE x of © LEAK. =. / [lech, leke, Dutch.] A breach or hole which 


lets in water. | 
EE There will be always evils, which no art of man can cure : 
, that flies in the air as light az down, is as truly | breaches and /zaks more than man's wit hath hands to ſtop. 


| Hooker, 
1 | | Digby on Bodies.” «ro od = Sud foals inthe heb of A. 
Ta Leas. v. u. [from the noun. ] To bring leaves; to * emen Seated bows... 
dear leaves. Whether ſhe ſprung a /ca# I cannot find, 
4 Moſt trees fall off the leaves at autumn; and if not kept Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 
back by cold, would leaf about the ſolſtice. Brown. Or that fome rock. below her bottom rent, | 
Le'arLess. adj. [from f.] Naked of leaves. But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. Dryden. 
Bare without ſome other adornment, being looked To Leax. v. n. 1. To let water in or out: 2. To drop 
_ ef as aleafle tree, nobody will take himſelf to its ſhelter. through a breach, or diſcontinuity. 
Government of the Tongue. (u.) They will allow us ne er a jordan, and then we ſeat in 
Where doves in flocks, the leafleſs trees o'erſhade, your chimney. Shakeſp.. - 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. Pepe. His feet ſhould be waſhed every day in cold water; and 
Ly' ary. adj. I from f.] Full of leaves. ; have his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might {ak, and let in water. 
The frauds of men were ever _ 2 Loc te. 
Since ſummer was firſt /eafy. Shakeſp. (2.) The water, which will perhaps by degrees leak into ſe- 
What chance, good ; hath bereft you thus? veral parts, may be emptied out again. Wilkins. 
* — and this Milos, Golden ftars bung o'er their heads, 


er barren mountains, 2 flow'ry plain, And ſeemed ſo cromded, that they burſt upon em, 


Th LEA 
And dart at once their baleful influence 
In leaking fire. | a and Lee. 
Le'axace. 2. .. [from leak.] Allowance made for acct- 
dental loſs in liquid meaſures. | 


Lax v. dj. [from leak.] 1. Battered or pierced, ſo as to 
let water in or out. 2. uacious; not cloſe. 
(1.) —— Thou'rt ſo leaky, | 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking ; for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you have not enjoy'd what youth could give, 
But life ſunk through you like a /eahy ſieve, 
Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you _ 
(20) Women are fo /aky, that IT have hardly met with one 
that could not hold her breath longer than ſhe could keep a ſe- 


cret. 


leren. Dutch.] +. To incline againſt; 
2 To propend; to tend towards. 3. To be in a bend- 
ing poſture. NO 
(r.) Lean thine aged bac inſt mine arm, 


And in that caſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſe. Shakeſp. 


Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gordianus, by a 


lady leaning againſt a pillar, a ſcepter in her hand, before an 
altar. | „„ Peacham on Drawing. 

The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above their or- 
dinary length, becauſe they /zan unto ſo good ſupporters. 


Wotton. 
Upon his iv'ry firſt he leant, : 
Then ork his . d, — 1 2 1 Dryden. 
Oppreſs d with anguiſh, panting and o'erſpent,- a 
His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. Dryden. 


If God be angry, all our other dependencies will profit us 
nothiag ; every other ſupport will fail under us when we come 
— and deceive us in the day when, we want it 


Then leaning o'er the rails he muſing ſtood. 


Gay. 
Mid the central depth of black ning woods, | 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around : 
* Leansthe huge elephant. Thomſon. 
(2.) They delight rather to lean to their old cuſtoms, though 
| be more unjuſt, and more inconvenient. Spenſer, 


ruſt in the Lord with all thine heart; and /zan not unto 


thine own underſtanding. | Prov. iii. 5. 
A deſire leaning to either fide, biaſſes the judgment ſtrangely. 


| s. 


(3.) She leans me out at her miſtreſs's chamber window, bids | 


me a thouſand times night. | 
Wearied with — and worn with toil, | 
She laid her down ; and ag on ber knees, 
ire pranks Sn: iſeries. 
[ plane, Saxon.] 1. Not fat; m 


3. Low; poor: in oppoſition to or rich. 


wy oo would e er 
audacity 
look d prophets whiſper fearful change. 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
Wich full as many ſigns of Jeadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. Shakeſp. 
Seyen other kine came up out of the river, ill-favour'd and 
„„ — 
et a 
2 
om N 
Praiſing the lan, and fallow, abſtinence. 
 Ewear that Adraſtus, and the lan- look 
Ace joint conſpurators, 


WEA- 


/ 


La AN. n. f. That part of fleſh which conſiſts of the muſ- 


* 


| L Eftrange, LI * adv. [from kan.) Meagerly ; without plump- 
. n. pteter. leaned or leant. ¶ Plinan, Sax * - 
To LIAN. vv. n. preter. leaned or lea Ran _ Lyatuere. » £ Mia) 


Rogers. 


Luan. 2 ; want- 
ig 3 bare-boned. 2. Not unctuous; thin ; hun- 


Fry. 3 
Jejune ; not comprehenſive; not embelliſhed: as, a lean 


I Shakeſp. 
Gen. xli. 3. 


= 
— Lee, Ls 


L E A 


Lean people often ſuffer for want of fat, as fat people may 
by obſtruction of the veſſels. + Arbuthnot 22 
No laughing graces wanton in my yes 3 
But hagger d » lean looking care, 
Dwell on 22 Rowe's Jane Shore. 
(2.) There are two chief kinds of terreftrial liquors, thoſe 
that are fat and light, and thoſe that are /zan and more earthy, 
like common water. Burnet's Theory. 
5.) That which combin'd us was moſt „ an let not 
A action rend us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


cle without the fat. 
| With razors keen we cut our 
rills of fat, and deluges 


clean 


of lean. Farquhar. 


1. Extenuation of body; 
want of fleſh; meagerneſs. 2. Want of matter ; thin- 
neſs ; poverty.  _ 3 | 
(1.) If thy Janneſs loves ſuch food, 

There are thoſe, that, for thy fake, . "IE | A 
Do enough. ors nets Ben. John ſon. 
The ſymptoms of too fluidity are exceſs of univerſal 
ſecretions, as of iration, ſweat, urine, liquid dejectures, 
Arbuthnot. 


, and wea _ we 3 Fs 
The ing Reignier, w | | 
| RLT r Shakeſh. 

To LE ay. v. =. [Pleapan, Saxon; loup, Scottith.] 1. To 

jump; to move upward or progreſſively without chang! 
of the feet. 2. To ruſh with vehemence. 33. 
19 to ſtart. IR . : 
could win a lady at or by vaulting into 
ſaddle with my ak. mg} ph * a 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 


weigh ts in his hands than with- 


2 A right ionable, ſtrengtheneth 
contracting them. In eaping with weights the 

arms 2 caſt — then forwards with ſo much 

the greater force; for the hands go backward before they take 
their riſe. — Darn Natural Hiſtory. 
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Job, uk. 4. 
leaping. 2. 


"Eftrange. 
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v. 4. 1. To over, or into, b 
N Ae by 
is not of a conſtitution to leap a 


2 
2 


a 
=_ 
— 
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w 


E FE K 
: 22 „ paſſed: dy lesgieg. 3. 


of Spade 
tion. 4. An aul of an ammal of prey 
2 6. Haid. or effect of leaving ping. 
( 2.) Aſter they have carried their riders ſafe over all Jeaps, 
and through all dangers, what comes of them in the end but to 
be braken-wanded ? L' Eftrange. 
0) ) Wickedheſs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; and 
ſudden leaps from one extreme to another are * 


Sudden tranſi- 


1 * Embrace of 


I. E K 


LIND. . [from learn. ] 1. Verſed in ſcience and 
literature, 2. Skilled ; fkilful ; knowing: with in. 3. 
Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diftin& from other knowledge# 

(1.) It is indifferent to the matter in hand, 2 | 
learned ſhall determine of it. "=> 
Some by old words to fame have made retence : 
Such labour d nothings, in fo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th unlearn'd, and make the 3 ſmile. Pope. 


L' Eftrange.” | Altho learned met with free approach, 
4 though they came not in a coach. : Swift. 
The commons wreſted even the power as chuling —_ The del account is given of them by their own authors: but 


. tirely out of the hands of the nobles ; which was fo great a 
leap, and cauſed fuch a convulſion in the ſtate, that the conſti- 
tution could not bear. Swift. 


(4.) The eat made a lea at the mouſe. L"Eftrange. 
(5-) How ſhe cheats her bell ———— 
' The ruſhing leap, the doubtful progeny. Dryden” s Zn. 


(6.) Methinks, it were an 
Ta pluck bright honour from the — moon. Sbaleſp. 
Vou „ 1 for no leap of da 
And woo your own deſtruction Shakeſd. Henry VIII. 
Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 
Where yon old fiſher views the waves from high ! 
Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryden i Theacritus. 
LeaP-FROG. 1. . [leap ra gs A play of children, in 
which they imitate the jump _ 
If I _ win a lady at w_ ofrog, ſhould 2 leap into 
a wife. hakeſp. Henry V: 
 Leay-yea K. u. . Lrap-year or tene is every fourth 
year. and ſo called from! its leaping a day more that year 
than in acommon : fo that the — year hath 365 
days, but the leap-year 366 ; and then February hath 29 


days, which in common years hath but 25. To find the | 


lap-year you have this rule : 
2 Divide by 4 ; what's left ſhall de 
For leap-year o; for paſt 1 


DE 
6 or Kill of. rm 2 1 5 | 
that in many ean languages the ſame word 6 
niſies to leatn and to teach ; — 0 
1 1 1 


ts 


| 4. Phe, 


hate ce. 


„ N xi. 


part of the a be be will Je — 
: 9 


— thre foo 1 1 meex 


1 truſt more to the table of the learned biſhop of Bath. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
(2.) Though train'd in arms, and Jearzed in martial arts, 
Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hcarts. Granville. 
(3-) Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, 
his underftanding is but little improved: and thus men of 
much —_— are greatly 2 but may be little knowing. 
Locke. 
Laax EDI. adv. [from learned. With knowledge ; 
with fill _ 


"The e ſeemed 1 _ 3 but learnediy mad. Hooker. 


ne ſpoke, and karnedly, for life; but all = 

Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. | 49640 

Every coxcomb ſwears as læarnediy as they. | Sxorft. 
Le'axwinG. =. J. [from learr.] _ 1. Literature ; ſkill in 


la or ſciences; generally ſeholaſtick knowledge. 
2. Skill in any thing f good or bad 6 
( 2.) Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt childiſh ; 


then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile ; then its 
of years, when 21 and, laſtly, its old age, when ty and 


To 
Laar 
As M 


or thou haſt no pretence, 8 
1 is, mine is ſenſe. Prior. 
— Pager the wiſdom of the Egyptians, ſo 


x it is manifeſt from this chapter, that St. Paul was a great maſ- 


ter in all the le of the Greeks. Bentley. 
(.) An art of contradiction by way of. ſcorn, a learn: 
r that the miſera 

times whereunto we are fallen ſhould abound. Hooker. 

L. ARNER. 1. / [from darn.] r 
diments; one who is acquiting ſome new art or know- 


E. 
late larners cannot ſo well take the ply, except it be in 
ſome minds that have not fuffered themſelves to fix. Bacon, 
Nor can a learner work fo cheap as a ſkilful practiſed artiſt 
can. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


" on n. J. Llai ; French. Spelman.) 1. A contract 
5 


ich, in con erazion of ſome. 
ſſeſſion is granted of houſes or lands. tenure. 
e (x) Why; couſin, won't then regent of — 
ü ene « hams t0 lt this and 4 1 Sbaleſp. 
Lords of the world have but their eaſe, 
x 2 obo gt $0 = 
a man wu conte J, As 
' cox - hd ata — oy 
2.) ——— Our high-plac'd Macheth 
80 live the leaſe of nature. 
Thou to the world inereaſr, OS 
 "Shortmed haſt thy own life's leaſe. Ii. 
To ee. 2 a. „nnr. To let by leaſe. 
— 3 — ** 
ne the to the 


or impropriator, and the tall tithes 
to the vicar, 2 Sue; Parergon. 


E. 
whi _ 2 


what the harveſt men leave. 
iet us'd to bf * 
But harveſt done, to chare- work did aſpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily Kine: 


— 


2 


. Ilanz. n. ſ. [from leaſe.) Gleaner; gatherer after the 


There here were no office which a man from England might not 


N Laas. v. n=. 12 Dutch.] To dean; to — 


| 
| have; and 1 looked upon all who were born here as only in the (r.) He who though in vain, at aſperſes 
condition of er 3 gleaners. 8 aft. The tempted — * oy Milton. 
LEASH. . / lee, French ; letſe, Dutch; luccio, Italian] Hie from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 3 


1. A leather thong, by which a falconer holds hi: hawk, More than enough ; at leaf or on her beſtowed 
or a courfer leads his grey hound. Fiarmer. 2. A tierce; Too much of ornament, in outward ſhow 


three. A band wherewith to tie any tning in general. Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. Milton. 
* Holding Corioli in the name of Reme, CNY 1 = "4 young man, at leaf if — 
Nen like a fawning grey hound in the leb, i | EV 1 
Jo let him flip at wall. F he Shakeſþ. ** _ _ _ after a ſort contain, at leaſtwwiſe reſemble, 
— What I was, I am; 4 * , 2 — — hund , *. 
More ſtraining on, for plucking back; not following A Aide he jy _ of 2 God brow, P 
125 _ unwillingly. Shaheſp. Winter's Tale. 2 * wy bo. by — — 3 . 88 1 | 
am {worn brother to a l-a/h of drawers, and can call 5 Prof | 
chews all dy their Cloiflios. names. 0 Sat g. Henry Iv. cout of tae milken diet, continued at leaft a year. Temple, 
Some thought when be did gabble a A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than him- 
Th'ad heard three labourers of Babel, ; belt, 1 by * tacit permiſſi of the omnilcient Being. 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce 5 Wheth Sk het pden's _ ian 10 Juvenal. 
A leaſb c languages at once. W N (2.) er — e ſpent now 
Thou art a living comedy: they are a leaſb of dull devils. | 1 TY they at leaft POE 
| Dennms's Letters. # | 
Let uſeful obſervations be at leaft ſome part of the ſubject of 
(3.) The raviſhed foul bein ſhewn ſuch ame, would break J 
thote 1 that tie her to the Gods: K Boyle. 1 e Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To Lean. b. a. [fiom the noun.] To binde to bold i * Lzt'asy. adj. [This word ſeems formed from the ſame root 
a ſtring. with _ 28 or -oofe.] Flimſy; of weak tex- 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, | ture. Not in u 
Aſſume the port of Mars ; and ry his heels, | He b ac leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left looſe and lea 
Leaſbt in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, Aſcbam 1 ere 
Crouch for employment. Shak. Henry V. Le'arner. 2. / [leSen, Saxon; /eaar, Erte.] 1. Dieſſe d 
L“AsIx C. n. / (leaye, Saxon.] Lies; falſehood. bides of animals. 2. Skin: ironically. 3- ht i otten uſcd 
O ye ſons of men, how long will ye have ſuch leaſure in in compoſition for /eathern. 
vanity, and ſeek after leafs al. iv. 2. (.) He was a hairy man, and girt with a gindle of leather 
He mongſt ladies would heir fortunes read about — 2 Kings, 1. 8. 
Out of their hands, and merry leaſings tell. Hub. Tale. And if two boots keep out the weather, 

He hates foul leqſngs and vile flattery, What need you have two hides, of leather ? Prior. 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd's Tale. ( 2.) Returning ſound in limb and wind, 4 
That falſe pilgrim which that leaſing told, Except ſome leather loſt behind. „* 

Was indeed old Archimago. | Fairy Queen. (3.) ———— The ſhepherd's homely curds, 5 
— have ever verified my friends | | His cold thin drink out of his laatber bottle; ' | 
With all the ſiae that verity | Is far beyond a prince's elicates. Shabeſp. Henry VI. 
Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, s Lze'aTHERCOAT. n. J. (batter and coat Al apple with 
— to . -=_ _ — ground a tough rind. 
ve tumbl'd pa ow; and in his praiſe — for you. | Sbaleſp. 
2 Wi Kg . Corialanus. Le'aTHERDRESSER? i. /. [leather and dreſſer.] He who | 
* | 
Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleaſing ; . . * — Keno yr te ln for — ou. , 
Then prove what they have once aſſerted, | _— houſe of one Tychius, a 4 3 tr Ho — * 
Nor care to have their lie deſerted: | | | mer” | Pope. 
Till their own dreams at length deceive them,  _Lu'atu#n-wourneD. adj. [rather and mouth.] By a 
And oft repeating they believe them. Price. feather-moutbed fiſh, | 2 ſuch as have their teeth in 
Trading free ſhall thrive again, - their throat ; as, the chub or cheven. MWaltor's Angler. 


Nor leaſings leud affright the Gay's Paſteral,. Ly aTHERY. adj, [from leather.) Reſembling leather. 
1 adj. the ſuperlative of little. lier, Saxon. This Wormius calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin. — 
word Wali would perſuade us to write f, that it may Lu'aznizknx. adj. [from leather.) | r 


be analogous to leſs ; but ſurely the profit is not worth the I faw- her hand ; the bas a leatheFx hand, 
change.] Little 3 rao ſmalleſt. "4 2 colour'd hand voy — 
Im not worthy of the lh of il the mercies hewed to thy —— ee ef. 4: you te it. 
| "mas ec have 2 poſitive idea of the grearet than That their diſcharge did firetch his leathers count 
he has of the leaft ſpace. r Almoſt to burſting. Sbal p. 4: you bite it. 
L. r. adv. In the loweſt degree; in « degree below FE on 8 
W 3+ eee 1 | Le'armEnSELLER. =. /. [{eather and fol] He who | 
reſoly „deals in leather, and vends it 
Or for a while play leaſ in fight. Hadibras. _ | 3 „3 
Ev'n that avert; I chuſe it not; Lagos. 1. . » Saxon; from ljxan, to 1 »- 


1 Dryd. Night's Tate. 5 perinifſion; allowance. 2. 
friendſhip, than he ho Legt d it en all Ser accounts 3 By „ — all this your 
93 Pope's Letters, careful ff — Neale. 


arewell 3 


MLuasrt. To ſay no more not to demand or affirm When him his deareſt Una 
At the LI AS r. more than is barely ſufficient ; at the | Sparſe, 
AtLeasrTwiss. 


loweſt degree. 2. It has a ſenſe im- Re. 
Ee nigh to foy no more; to - * 17 — - Var men] eons, dams. * 
* Of ene. c th free hood took leave 


LEA 


To a all that it would, Ben. Jobaſan'? Catilins. 
Thrice happy ſnake ! that in her ſleeve 
May — creep, we dare not give 
Our thoughts ſo unconfin'd a leave. | 
No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryden. 
Offended that we fought without his leave, 
He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew. Dryden. 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyllogiſm, be- 
fore I leave it. | Lacke. 
1 muſt have leave to be grateful to any who ſerves me, let 
him be never ſo obnoxious to any party: mn 


Waller. 


LEA 
Ir a wiſe man were len to himſelf, and his own choice, to 


with the greateſt to himſelf he could deviſe ; the ſum of all 


his wiſhes wou ve this, That there were juſt ſuch a being as 


God is. | Tillotſen. 
(12.) Whether Eſau were a vaſſal, I ave the reader to 

judge. Locke, 
(r3.) Let us return, leſt my father {ave caring for the aſſes, 

and take thought for vs. | 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
(14.) If, upon any oecaſion, you bid him leave of the do- 

ing of any thing, you mult be {ure to carry the point. Locke, 
In proportion as old age came on, he t off fox-hunting. 


JC 8 Addi ſon, Spectator. 
put me to the hardſhip of aſking this leave. © bn "6 1 3 * 
ake leave and part mult part forthwith. (15.) He began to fave of ſome of his old acquaintance 
"00P 1 * — Shakeſp. his — and bullying about the ſtreets: he put on a ſerious 


ei chat take leave, 

On their , moſt of all ſhew evil. _  Shakeſþ. 
There is further compliment of leave taking between France 
and him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Here my father comes; 

A double bleſſing is a double grace ; 


Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 
But my dear nothings, take your leave, : 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Suckling. 


Many ſtars may be viſible in our hemiſphere, that are not ſo 
at preſent ; and many ſhall take leave of our horizon, and ap- 
pear unto ſouthern habitations. Brown. 


To Leave. v. a. pret. I left ; I have left. [Of the deri- 


vation of this word the etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory 
account.] 1. To quit; to forſake. 2 To deſert; to 
abandon. 3. To depart from, without action; as, I /eft 
things as I found them. 4. To have remaining at death. 
5 Not to deprive of. 6. To ſuffer to remain. 7. Not 
to carry away. 8. To reject; not to chooſe. 9. To fix 
as a token or remembrance. 10. To bequeath ; to give 
as inheritance. 11. To give up; to reſign. 12. To 
permit without interpoſition. 13. To ceaſe to do; to 
deſiſt from. 14. To Leave of. To deſiſt from; to for- 
bear. 15. To Leave of. 
out. To omit ; to neglect. 


If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, | 
Envy them not their palates with the (wine. B. Johnſon. 


(2.) He that is of an unthankful mind, will leave him in 
danger that delivereth him. ; Eccluf. xxix. 17. 
__(3-) When Were departed from him, him in 
* diſeaſes. 88 | | 2 . 25. 
(4-) There be of them that have /zft a name behind them. 


1 | Ecchuf. xliv. 8. 

(.) They ftill have left me the x 

the promiſes of the goſpel, and my charity to them too. Taylor 
(6.) If it be done without order, the mind comprehendet 


as if more might be ſaid than is expreſſed. Bacon. 
 _ Theſe things muſt be left uncertain to farther diſcoveries in 
future ages. Abbot Deſcription of the World. 
Who thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent belongs, he 
leaves out of the reach of any one to diſcover from * 
8 ce. 

the increaſe 


(7.) They encamped againſt them, and 
of the earth, and /eft no — for Iſrael. | | 
He ſhall eat the fruit of thy cattle ; which alſs ſhall not 
lea us thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Vaſtius gave ſtrict commandment, that they ſhould leave be- 


baggage. Knolles's Hiftory. 
.) In all the common incidents of life, 
I am ſuperiour, I ean take or leave. Steele. 


(2) This I ave with my reader, as an occaſion for him to 
cone So boomed 4 — to experience. Locke. 
wn 10. thou &aw'f to thy imperial line, 
That peace, Oh happy ſhade, be — : | 


for the poor and ſtranger. os Lev. ix. 10. 


yy 
* 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


To LEAVE. v. n. 


o forſake. 16. Te LE AVE 


(1.) Aman ſhall leave his father and his mother, and cleave out, left off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he 


idence ef God, and all 


eth LI AVIS D. adj. [from leaves, of leaf.] 
leſs that which is ſet down ; and beſides, it lea vetb a ſuſpicion, 


Judg. vi. _ 


To Lr'aven. wv. a. {from the noun. ] 


482888 ſhalt net glean thy vineyard; thou ſhalt leave 


air. Arbutbuot' s Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 

(16. ) I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 
Jade out ceremony. Shak. Winter's Tate. 

You may partake : I have told em who you are. 
—-I ſthouli be loth to be 4ft aut, and here too. B. Fobnſon, 
What is ſet down by order and diviſion doth demonſtrate, 
that nothing is et aut cr omitted, but all is there. Bacon. 
| —— Befriend till utmoſt end 
Ot all thy dues be done, and none /eft aut, 
Ere nice morn on the Indian ſteep 
From her cabin'd loop-hole peep. 

We aſk, if thoſe ſubvert 
Reaion's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who aſſert 
That we the world's exiſtence may conceive, On 
Though we one atom out of matter leave ? Blackmore. 
I always thought this paſſage let out with a great deal of 

judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it ſeems to contradi a 

part in the ſixth Æneid. Addiſon an Italy. 

1. To ceaſe ; to defiſt. 2. To Leave 

off. To deſiſt. 3. ToLeave of. To ſtop. 

(.) She is my eſſence, and I /cavwe to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence | 


Milton, 


Foſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. Shak. 
And ſince this bufinefs fo far fair is done, | | 

Let us not /eave till all our own be won. Shale. 
He began at the eldeſt, and /eft at the youngeſt. Gengſis. 


(2.) Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would not hold 
rceived 
he little prevailed. Kndlles's Hift. of the Turks, 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, | 
Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. | Roſcommon, 
(3-) Wrongs do not &avwe off there where they begin, 
But ſtill beget new miſchiefs in their courſe. Daniel. 


To Leave. v. 4. [from /evy ; lever, French.] To levy; 


to raiſe : a corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenſer, 


1 — An army ſtrong ſhe lead d, 

To war on thoſe which him had of his realm bereav d. 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
1. Furniſhed with 


foliage. 2. Made with leaves vr folds. | 
(2.) I will looſe the Joins of kings, to open before him the 
two lea ved gates. Ja. xlv. 2. 


LEAVEN. 1. / [levain, French ; levare, Latin] 1. 


Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particu- 
larly uſed of ſour dough mixed in a maſs of bread. 2. 
Any mixture which makes a general change in the maſs: 
it generally means ſomething that depraves or corrupts that 


with which it is mixed. 


(x.) It ſhall not be baken with /aven. Lev. vi. 17. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eaſily digeſted; and 
thoſe unfermented, by barm or /eaven, are hardly digeſted. 
| Floyer. 
(2.) Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrong of the old 
leaven of innovations. Ling Charles. 
1. To ferment by 
£ 2. To'ramr; to mbee. 
(J.) You muſt tarry the /eaw" ning. gr 
Whoſoever eateth /cawened bread, that foul ſhall be ut off. 
r 285 


ſomething mixed. 


L EC 
- Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds of len- 
ve ning i, and ſeaſonings z ſo that ſome do extremely move ap- 


"36 That crnel ſomething unpoſſeſt, 


Corrodes and lea vens all the reſt. Pricr. 
Lr'aver. . /. [from late] One who deſerts or for- 
fakes. _* 
"Let the world rank me in regiſter 
A maſter-leaver,. and a fugitive. Shakeſp. 
LEAves. The plural of leaf. 2 


n. /. 

38 the nouriſhment. of mam in plants are, ſeeds, 

leaves they give no nouriſhment at all. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 

:Le/avincs. n. f [from leave] Remnant; relicks ; offal ; 

refuſe : it has no ſingular. | ps | 

My father has this morning call'd together, 


Parts 
roots, and fruits ; for 


To this hall, his little Roman ſenate, 3 

r Addiſon's Cato. 
Then who can think we'll quit the place, 

Or ſtop and light at Cloe's head, 3 

With ſcraps and leavings to be fed? Swift. 


:'Le'avy. adj. [from leaf] Pull of leaves; covered with 
leaves: /eofy is more uſed. 
Strephon, with {cawvy twigs of laurel tree, 
Ag Cad made on temples for to wear, 
For he then choſen was the dignity | 5 
Of village lord that: Whitſontide to bear. Siducy. 
Now, near enough: your lea vy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
T2 Leck. v. a. {lecher, French. ] 
Haſt thou yet /eched the Athemian's eyes 
With the love juice? 
LECHER. . . [Derived by Skinner from luxure, old 
French: luxuria is uſed in the middle ages in the ſame 
ſenſe.] A whoremaſter. | 
I will now: take the leacher 


ſcape me.  Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſcr. 
| You, like a{letcher, out of whoriſh Joins 
ae” 16 to breed out your inheritors. Shakeſpeare. 
| lecher ſoon transforms his miſtreſs; now _ 
In To's place appears a lovely cow. | Dryden. 
The ſleepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes, 7 
About his churning 2 the frothy bubbles riſe. Dryden. 
She yields her charms 


To that fair Lieber, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope's Odyſſey 
 ToLe'cnex.:v. . [from the noun.] To whore. 
Die for adultery 


gilded fly does /etcher in my fight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
8 day, and le ers all the night. B. Johnſon. 
_'Le'curnrovns. 14 * kcher.) Lewd ; luſtful. 
Tbe ſapphire grow foul, and loſe its beauty, when 
Vorn by one that is lecherous ; the emerald ſhould fly to pieces, 


if it touch the ſkin of any unchaſte perſon. Derham. 
E .adv. {from lecherous.] Lewdly ; luſt- 

fully. 5 1 1 55 5 | 
Le'cut RoVUSNESS. =. ſ. [from lecherous.] Lewdneſa. 


Le'curny. n. ſ. {from lecher.] Lewdneſs; luſt, 
The reſt welter with as little ſhame in open lechery, as ſwine 
do in the common mire. Aſebam : 
Aggunſt fuch leudſters, and their lechery, 
that betray them do novreachery. | Shateſp. 
'Lr'cTion. n. f. [lefio, Lat.] A reading ; & variety in 
I ad i EE EEE 
be not favourable to his epinion, a various /efion ſhall. be made 
authentick. | Watts's Logick. 
LE'CTURE. . /. [le&ure, French.] 1. Adiſcourſe pro- 
nounced upon any ſub 


; uſal. 3. 
| — : 
(r.)] Mark 


magitterial reprimand-;z a pedan- 


him, while Dametas reads his ruſtick lecture un- 


| tohim, how to feed his beaſts before noon, and where 
them in the extreme heat. | 


Sidney, 


To lick over. Hanmer. L 
Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. 


; he's at my houſe; he cannot 


> no. The wren goes to't, and the finall _ 


2. The act or practice of 


to ſhade | 


L E E 


1 —— Wranglin nt 
When 10 muſick we have A ape - 


Four lecture ſhall, have leiſure for as much. | 6 
When letters from Cæſar were given to Ruſticus, he refuſed 
to open them till the philoſopher had done his lectures. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 
- Virtue is the folid good, which tutors ſhould not only read 
lectures and talk of, but the labour and art of education ſhould 
furniſh the mind with, and faſten there. Locke. 
(2.) In the lecture of holy ſcripture, their fions are 
commonly confined unto the literal ſenſe of the text. Brown, 
| (3-) Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lecture. Aduiſon. 
To Le'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To inſtruct for- 
mally. 2. To inftru® inſolently and dogmatically. 
To Lecture. v. . To read in publick z to inſtruct an 
audience by a formal explanation or ditcourſe ; as, Wallis 
| teflured on 


y. 
Le'crure. n. {. [from /efare.] t. An inſtructor; a 


teacher by way of lecture. 2. A preacher in a church 
hired by the pariſh to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. 
(2.) If any minifter refuſed to admit into his church a /efurer 
recommended 
learned man recommended, he was preſently required to attend 
upon the committee. | Clarendon. 
Le'crurxESH ie. u. /. [from /efure.] The office of a lec- 


turer. | | 
ſixty pounds a year, where 
Swift. 


He got a lefureſbip in town of 
ö 
ED. part. pret. of lead. 

Then fhall they know 


that I am the Lord your God, which 
heathen. . 
rell. xxxix. 23. | 


cauſed them to be led into captivity among the 
The leaders of this 


Pro 

ty 1 2 
LepGe. u. /. [leggen, Dutch, to lie] 1. A row; layer; 
ſtratum. 2. A ridge riſing above the reſt; or projecting 
beyond the reſt. 3. Any prominence, or riſing part. 
(u.) The loweſt ledge errow fouls bemerely of frae, cloſe- 
ly laid, without mortar: a general caution for all parts in build- 
Watton's Archite&ure. 


ing contiguous to board. c i 
(2.) The four parallel ſticks riſing above five inches higher 
Gulliver. 


than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges an each fide. 
(3-) Beneath a /zdge of rocks his fleet he hides, 
The bending brow above, a ſafe retreat provides. Dryden. 
Le'DRORSE. a. /. [ledand borſe.] A ſumpter horſe. 
Lee. . J. [lie, French.] 1. Dregs; ſediment; refuſe : 
commonly les. 2. [Sea term; ſuppoſed by Skinner from 
Peau, French.] It is that ſide which is oppoſite 
to the wind, as the ie ſhore: is that the wind blows on. 
To be under the ler of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the 
weather ſhore. A lerward ſhip is one that is not faſt by 
a wind, to make her way * gens oX ſhe might. To lay 
_ 2 ſhip by the lee, is to bring ſo that all her fails may 
lie againſt the maſts and ſhrowds flat, and the wind to come 
right = bs broadſide, fo that ſhe will make little or no 
1.) Myc y ſex 'd 
1 — * Prior. 
1. we, in —— 2 Biſcay, had had a port under our 
, we might have our tranſporting ſhips wi 
men of war, we — — 3 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the wind at north 
weſt, making a les ſhore in all weathers. Raleigh. 
Unprovided of tackling and viftualling, they are forced to 
ſea by a ſtorm ; yet better do ſo than venture ſplitting and fink- 


ing on a lee ſhore. King 
Him, haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
night- founder d ſkiff, 


The pilot of ſom | 
Deeming ſome iſfand, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 3 


* 


by them, and there was not one orthodox or 


L E E 
r while night - 
Inveſts t 
Batter d by his lee they lay, 


Lack. #. . [lkec, Saxon. 1. A phyſician; a 
of the art of healing: whence we fill uſe 


ſucks the blood : 
is leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the name. 
(.) A leech, 1 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 
And well could cure the fame ; 3b 


Her worde peevail'd, and then the learned leacb 
His cunning — an to his wounds to lay, 
And all things elſe the which his art did teach. 
Phyſick is their bane. 
The learned leaches in deſpair depart, 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude : 
Deaf to com r wait upon the ill, 
e cri 


To Lexcu. v. 2 
cament. 


FT be paſſing winds through their torn torn canvaſs play. Dryden. 


kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which faſlens on animals, and 
it is uſed to draw blood where the lancet 


Spenſer's Fairy — 


Fa. Qu. 


Roſcommon. 
[from the noun.] To treat with medi- 


EE 
- Lens. =. F. ü French.] Dregs ; ſediment : it has ſel- 


 Mikon. dom a fingular. 


— Richard was ſo that it like 

kes at the rr veſſel 4 — ; 

ſtirred, it would come up. Bacon's H. VII. 
lf they love lies, and leave the Juſty wine 

them not their palates with the ſwine. 

ſe lees that trouble it, refine 

The agitated ſoul of generous wine. 


Dryden, 
To-Leess. w. a. [kſen, Dutch.] To loſe: an old word. 
Then ſell to thy 1 
Who buieth it ſooner the more he ſhall /eeſe.  Tuſer. 
No cauſe, nor client fat, will Chev'ril leeſe, 
But as they come on both ſides he takes fees ; 
And pleaſeth both : for while he melts his greaſe 
Far this, that B. Johnſ. 
Ho in the port our fleet dear time did 7 
Withering like priſoners, which lie but for Donne. 


Dryd. LI ET. n. . Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a law-day- 
The word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon leve, 
which was a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake or 


2. A 
B. Johnſon, 


Till ſome fa F Dryden. hundred, comprehending three or four of them, otherwiſe 
WE every — ond Agar w 9 _— called thirſhing, and contained the third part of a province 
And wearied out his painful Hill in vain. Rows, or ſhire: theſe jurifdiQtions, one the other, be now 
* A Red bac, aboliſhed, and ſwallowed up in the county 2 
They ſa wrought this ble 
This leach 3 yclept. | . Gay *Paftorals.  _— Who has a breaſt ſo 
(2.) I drew blood by leeches | his ear. Wiſeman. But ſome uncleanly apprehen 
Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, i Gp and law-days, and in ſeſſions fie 
Without remorſe infatiably. With meditations lawful ? Shak. Othelh, 


You would preſent her at the /eer, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Shak. | 


Le's CHCRAFT. n. 7 heck and craft. ] The art of L. 8 (lee and peand, — Towards the 
. ſpeech, but 3 we perſuade : | The claſſicæ _ —.— long ſhips, the onerariz round, be- 
wie . learn, but others cure with it. Davies. — 8 their figur bing towards circular: this figure, 
LEEF. adj. [liere, leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 2 Kar the of goods, was not the fitteſt for 
Wrhilome all theſe "ia, BY | — becauſe of the g qr leeuard way, except 
n le, when they ſailed full before the Arbuthnot. 
never ſtrove to be co 5 gd —_ 1 dare, | 
Aaron. 5 I | Lee hall xr commons 
porrum, in. | ju ours, new rigs” man d 
Kuno ſt thou Fluellen St | And xk jk Benny, er rig ES 
rell him PII knock his lest about his pate, 5 By change of wind to {eward fide, | 
Upon St. David's day. Shakeſp. The — _ not how to guide. Swift. 
Leek to the Welſh, to Dutchmen hutter's dear. Gay. Lz rr. of rave. © | 
We uſe acrid plants inwardly and outwardly in gangrenes ; 2 R. n An; 
in the ſcurvy, wans-crelles, horſe-radiſh, 8 lick, or 1 loc 1 way myſelf to think upon thy words. Shakeſp. 
tage. Flyer on Humours. Had fuch a river as this been left to itſelf, to have found its 
. 4 [ple Saxon.] 1. An oblique view. 2. way 3 wow the Alps, whatever windings i it had =_ 
| ur'd ca countenance. it muſt have formed ſeveral little ſeas. Addiſon. 
..) 1 fpy entertainment in her; cents the leer of invita- Were I en to myſelf, I would rather aim at inſtructing than 
tion. 181 A. Wives of anger. | — W —— 5 23 
—— v DN it as we __ ſon, Speftator. . 
Foy envy, yet whth jealous faor malign Mes, La TT. adj. lfte, Dutch; Lewus, Latin. ] Siniftrous ; 
6 Damn with faint praiſe, concede with civil ler. ma ;8 alſo in men 2 natural prepotency in the right, 
| Fe 8 "Y . Pope. we cannot with con affirm, if we make obſervation in 
. n . 
Toes 22 wang Ape 1 * 3 reſtrained from it. ; Broxvn's 2 Errours, 
| from The right to Pluto's palace 
to look archly. 2. To look with - T1 The left <q mp 7 Is 
Nance, Which to the depth 5 4 deſcends. Dryden, 
(2.) I will ler upon him as he comes by ; and do but mark The gods of greater nations dwell around, | 
the countenance that he wil! wed me. Shak. H. IV. And, on the right and left, the palace bound 7 
——— — 3 — — | 3 ——— 5 Dryden. 
* whether n court .& . Arien TTOM a WItner 
(2.) "Bevin das been taught the arts of cworts Left of their lod D 1 
To gild a face with finiles, and leer a man to ruin. Dryd. That omen lik'd him not. Dryden. 


*Yyy2 


La | 
"The /+/t foot naked when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the rig be. Dryden, 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, : 
Fatigues let arm as well as rig bt. Prior. 


LerT-HAnDED. adj. [left and band.] Uſing the left- 
hand rather than right. 
The limbs are uſed moſt on the right- ſide, whereby cuſtom 
helpeth ; for we ſce, that ſome are left-handed, which are ſuch 
as —— uſed the left-hand moſt. Bacon. 
For the fe:t of the heart and liver on one fide, whereby men 
become I- handed, it happeneth too rarely to countenance an 
effect fo common: for the ſeat of the liver on the left-fide is 
very monſtrous, 
LerT-HANDEDNESS. n. /. [ſrom lft-banded.] Habitual 
uſe of the le't hand. 3 
Although a ſquint J- hardedneſi | 
B ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. Donne. 
Li d. u. / [ig. Daniſh ; /ggur, Iflandick.] 1. The limb 
by which we walk; particularly that part between the 
knee ard the foot. 2. An act of obeifance ; a bow with 
the leg drawn back. 3. To fland on his own LE AHS. To 
ſupport himſelf. 4. That by which any thing is ſupported 
on the ground : as, the leg of a table. 
(1.) They baſte ; and what their tardy feet deny'd, 
The truſty ſtaff, their better Jeg ſupply'd. 
Purging comfits, and ants eggs, ; 
Had almoſt brought him off his /egs. Hudibras. 
Such intrigues pt ople cannot meet with, who have nothing 
but /egs to carry them. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
(2.) At court, he that cannot make a leg, = off his cap, 
kiſs his hand, and fay nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor 
cap. : | Shak. All's awell that ends well. 
Their horſes never give a blow, | 
But when they make a leg, and bow. Hudibras. 
If the boy ſhould not put off his hat, nor make legs very 


gracefully, a dancing-maſter will cure that defect. Locke. 


He made his leg, and went away. - Savift. 
(.) Perſons of their fortune and quality conld well have 
Flood upon their own legs, and needed not to lay in for coun- 
tenance and ſupport. | 55 


thing given by the laſt will and teſtament. Convel. 
If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, they do as 

if one ſhould demand a legacy by force and virtue of ſome 
written teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, 
he pleadeth that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments 
from the love or good-will which always the teſtator bore him; 
imagining, that theſe, or the like proofs, will convict a teſta- 
ment to have that ip it, which other men can nowhere by read- 
ing find. | | | Hooker. 

Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
Ho to cut off ſome charge in /egacies. Shak. J. Ceſar. 
Good council is the beſt Koo a father can leave a child. 


= LU Efrange. 


| When he thought you gone 
T' augment the number of the bleſs'd above 
He deem'd em legacies of royal love; - 
Nor arm'd, his brothers portions to invade, 
But to defend the preſent you had made. 
When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew, 
Ho large a legacy was left to you, 
He wiſely ty d it to the crown again. Pu 
Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 
| Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 
LEGAL. adj. [legal, Fr. leges, Lat.] 1. Done or con- 
ceived according to law. 2. Lawful; not contrary to 
law. 3. According to the law of the old diſpenſation. 
(1.) Whatſoever was before Richard I. was 


fore ore time of 

memory; and what is ſince is, in a /ega/ ſenſe, within the time 

of memory. Hale's Hiſt. of the Common Law. 
(3.) His merits 


To fave them, not their own, though legal, works, Milton. 
L.:Ga'LITY. n. /. [legalite, Fr.] Lawfulueks. | 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Cullier of Friendſhip. 
Lz'cacy. n. / [legatum, Latin.] Legacy is a particular 


Dryden. 


L E G 
To LI OALI ZE. v. a. [wgaliſer, Fr. from legal.] To au- 
thorize ; to make lawful. a We 
If any thing can legalize revenge, it ſhould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perſon : but revenge is ſo abſolutely the 
liar of Heaven, that no conſideration can impower, even 
the beſt men, to aſſume the execution of it. Sauth, 
Le'caLLyY. adv, [from legal] Lawfully ; according to 
law. 
A prince may not, much leſs may inferior judges, deny juſ- 
tice, when it is /egally and competently demanded. Taylor, 
Le'caTARY. n. . [legataire, Fr. from legatum, Lat.] One 
who has a legacy lett. ER 
An executor fhall exhibit a true inventory of goods, 
taken in the preſence of fit perſons, as creditbrs and /egatarics 
are, unto the ordinary. | Hufe. 
LE GA T IN E. adj. 2 legate.] 1. Made by a legate. 2. 
Belonging to a legate of the Roman ſee. 
(I.) When any one is abſolved from excommunicat ion, it is 
provided by a legatine conſtitution, that ſome one ſhall publiſh 
uch ablolution. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(2.) All thoſe you have done of late, | 
By your power legal ine within this kingdom, 
Fall in the compatls of a præmunire. Shak. 
Le'GaTE. n. f. (legatus, Latin; legat, Fr. legato, Italian. ] 
1. A deputy; an ambaſſadour. 2. A kind of ſpiritual am- 
bo ſſadoutr from the pope ; a commiſſioner deputed by the 
pope for eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
(2.) The /egates from th ZEtalian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 8 
And care employ d, their emhaſſy is loſt. Dryd. Eueid. 
(2.) Look where the holy leg ate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. Shak. 
Upon the /zgate's ſummons, he ſubmitted himſelf to an ex- 
amination, and ap Atterbury. 


peared before him. | 
LecartE's. u. /. [from legatum, Lat.] One who has a le- 
gacy left him. 38 | Ts 
If he chance to ſeape this diſmal bout, 

The former /egatees are blotted out. Juv. 
My will is, that if any of the above - named leg atees ſhould 
die before me, that then the reſpective legacies ſhall revert to 
myſelf. | : | Swift. 
LeGa'TION. 7. J. [legatio, Lat.] Deputation; commiſſion ; 


embaſſy. 


Alfter a legation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, and a de- 


nunciation or indiction of a war, the war is no more confined 
to the place of the quarrel, but is left-at large. Bacon. 
In attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffected politeneſs, 


and upon occaſion coſtly, as in his /egations. Votton. 
Leca'ToR, . ſ. [from lego, Latin] One who makes a 
will, and leaves legacies. e 
. Suppoſe debate 


Betwixt pretenders to a fair eſtate, 5 
Bequeath' d by ſome /egator's laſt intent. Dryden. 
Le'cenD. n. J. [legenda, Latin.} 1. A chronicle or re- 
giſter of the lives of ſaints. 2. Any-memorial or relation. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 4. Any inſerip- 
tion; particularly on medals or coins. 
(.) Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elſe 
but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities, they have been 
even with diſdain thrown out, the very neſts which bred them 
abhorring them. | Hooker, 
There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the chriſtian and 
the heathen ; the former, though of a freſher date, are ſo em- 
broiled with fable and Ie gend, that one receives but little ſatis- 


n. Addi * 
(2.) And in this legend „„ | 
Read, whilſt you arm you; arm you whilſt you read. 


| Fairfax, 
More idle tales, or fables fo abſurd ? Blackmore. 
It is the way of attaining to heaven, that makes profane 


.- pro 
ſcorners ſo willingly let the expectation of it. i | 
zxtiches of the cond - aty f 2 


but the duty to an ir nei 
—— 1 


. 
* 
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(4.) Compare the beauty and comprehenſiveneſs of legends 
2 coins. ; | Addiſon on Medals. 
LI“ GER. u. , [from legger, Dutch. To lie or remain in a 

lace.] Any thing that lies in a place ; as, a liger am- 

dour ; a reſident ; one that continues at the court to 
which he is ſent ; a leger-book, a book that lies in the 
ting-houſe. 5” | 
Lord Angelo, _ affairs to heav'n, 

Intends you for his ſwift anihaſſador, 

Where you ſhall be an everlaſting &1rger. 
I've giv'n him that, 

Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her | 

Of leidgers for her ſweet. Shak. Cymbeline. 

If Jzgier ambaſſadors or agents were ſent to remain near the 
courts of princes, to obſerve their motions, ſuch were made 


Sbaleſp. 


choice of as were vigilant. Bacon. 
— Who can endear | | 

Thy praiſe too much? thou art Heav'n's liger here, 
Working againſt the ſtates of death and hell. Herbert. 


He withdrew not his confidence from any of thoſe who at- 
tended his perſon, who, in truth, lay /ziger for the covenant, 
nnd kept up the ſpirits of their countrymen by their 1 rg 
| A. 


I call that a leger bait, which is fixed, or made to reſt, in 


one certain place, when you ſhall be abſent ; and 1 call that a 
walking bait which you have ever in motion. 


| Lecexpema'in. n. , {contracted perhaps from /egerete 


de main, French.] Sleight of hand ; juggle ; power of 
wn the eye by nimble motion ; trick ; deception ; 


— He fo light was at legerdemain, | 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men impoſe up- 
on their own ſouls, there is none ſo common as de hos a 
good intention. | South. 
 Lece'nirty. . /. [legerete, Fr.] Lightneſs ; nimbleneſs ; 
quickneſs. A word not in uſe. 5 
5 When the mind is quicken d, 

The organs though defun& and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move | 
| With caſted ſlough and freſh lgerity. 3 Shak. 
Le'ccep. aj. [from /eg.] Having legs; furniſhed with 


Le'ciBLe. [legibilis, Lat.] 1. Such as may be read. 2. 
Apparent ; diſcoverable. | 
(.) You obſerve ſome clergymen 

within an inch of the cuſhion, to read what is hardly /egib/e. 

Swift. 
(2.) People's opinions of themſelves are legible in their 
countenances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man 


have * and enterprize in his air and motion; it ſtamps va- 
= lue and gni | u his face. ere 
Le'arsLy. adv. [from legible.) In ſuch a manner as may 


be read. 


| Le'cton. n. J. [legio, Lat.] 1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, 


conſiſting of about five thouſand. 2. A 
Any yreat number. | 3 

(1.) The moſt remarkable piece in Antoninus 's pillar is, the 
ſigure of Jupiter Pluvius ſending rain on the fainting army of 
cus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which is 
| the greateſt confirmation poſſible of the ſtory of the Chriſtian 


military force. 3. 


gion. | Addiſon. 
(2.) ——— She to foreign realms | 
Sends forth her dreadful leg ions. Phillips. 
(3.) - -— Not in the legions | 


Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd. Shakeſp. 

_ _ the ame breach. | ME , — 

Le'ctonanxy. adj. [from legion.] 1. Relating to a legi- 

2 2. 8 « agjos. 3. Containing a great inde- 
ite number. 

3-) Tod many applying themſelves betwixt jeſt and earveſt, 

up the /gjonary body of error. Brown, 


LEGisLa'tURE. n. 


Walton. 


with their heads held down 


LEO: 7} 
J, [from legiſlator, Lat.] The ad of 


giving laws. PS 8 > 
. * 1/1, i to . i x 1 e 
others, avert oo to miracles and revelations f no God, to 
give a more venerable ſanction to the Jaws he preſcribed. 
Lyttleton on the Converſion of St. Paul. 


LecrsLa'tive. adj. [from legiſlator. ] Giving laws ; law” 


giving 
heir /egi/lative frenzy they repent, 
Enacting it ſhould make no — ent. Denbam. 
The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thoſe qualities are pro- 
per to the ſegiſſati ve ſtyle. | Dryden. 
LEGISLA'TOR. ». / [/egifſetor, Latin: legiſlateur, Fr.] 
A lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any community. 
It ſpoke like a /egi/lator : the thing ſpoke was a W a 
| 15. 


Lr eIsLA“TIO M. n. 


| _ Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And legi/lators ſeem to think in ſtone. > 
. [from legiſlator, Lat.] The power 

that makes laws. | | 


Without the concurrent conſent of all three parts of the legi/- 
lature, no law is, or can be made. Hale's Com. Law. 
In the notion of a /e2;/lature is implied a power to change, re- 
peal, and ſuſpend laws in being, as well as to make new laws. 
| Addiſon. 
By the ſupreme magiſtrate is 2 underſtood the legiſla- 
tive power; but the word magiſtrate ſeemi 
perion, and to expreſs the executive power, it came to paſs that 
the obedience due to the legi/lature was, for want of conſidering 
this eaſy diſtinction, miſapplied to the adminiſtration. 
Sawift's Sentiments of a Ch. of England Man. 
Lecr'TiMacy. n. /. [from /egitimate.] 1. Lawfulneſs of 
_— 2. Genuineneſs ; not 8 A 
1.) In re of his legitimacy, it will be good. Fe. 
(2.) The /2gi1imacy ne theſe bard cog OW vindi- 
cated, I now inquire by what means they were hurried out of 
the ocean. PPoodward ' Nat. Hi. 
LEGITIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime, Fr.] 
Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. 155 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land; | 
Our father's love. is to the baſtard Edmund. Shak. 
An adulterous perſon is tied to make proviſion for the chil. 
_ dren _— in unlawful embraces, that they may do no in- 
jury to the legitimate, by receiving a portion. Taylor. 
To LEGI TIMATE. v. a. [legitimer, Fr. from the adjective.] 

1. To procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. 2. 
To make lawful. 

(.) Legitimate him that was a baſtard. 
| (2+) It would be impoſſible for any enterprize to be lawful, 
if that which ſhould /egitimate it is ſubſequent to it, and can 

have no influence to make it good or bad. Dec. of Piety. 


| Aylife's Parerg. 


LeG1'TIMATELY. adv. [from legitimate.) 1. Lawfully. 
2. Genuinely. 2 | | 
(2.) By degrees he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat, 


Thus difficulties prove a ſoul /egitimately great. Dryden. 
LeG1TIMa'TION. n. /. [legitimation, Fr. irom legitimate. 
1. Lawful birth. 2. The act of inveſting with the pri- 
vileges of lawful birth. 5 1 5 
(.) ——— I have diſclaim'd my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 1 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father. Hal. 
From whence will ariſe many queſtions of /egitimation, and 
what in nature is the difference betwixt a wife and a Em 
LE'GUME. J. . [legume, French; legumen, Latin. ] 
LEGU'MEN. 5 Seeds not reaped, but gathered by the 
hand; as, beans : in general, all larger leeds ; 2 
Some legumens, as peas or beans, if newly gathered and 
_ diſtilled in a retort, will afford an acid ſpirit. Boyle. 
In the ſpring fell great rains, upon which enſued a molt de- 


ſtructive milde upon the corn f. Arbuthnot. 
Lecu'minovs. adj. > a a Fr. from legumen.] Be- 
couſiſtiog of pulſe. | 


longing to pulſe; 


to denote a ſingle 


L E M 


The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the be tee _ as oats, barley, and aug or a -_ 
of the or /eguminous 3 as, peas or Ss. Ar 

Lz/15URABLY. adv. [from /eiſurable.] At leiſure; with- 


out tumult or h 

Let us „ as he han of our reſt is come, 
the patterns 37 our digolution may be Jacob, Moſes, on, 
and David, who lei ſurably ending * lives in 3 grayed 
for the mercies of God upon their poſterity. er. 


Le'1SURABLE. adj. [from leiſure] Done at leiſure: not 
hurried ; enjoying leiſure. 

A relation a reggae in his works of /:;ſurable hours, the 

examination being as the relation. Brown. 


LE'iSURE. ./ fe, "French 1. Freedom from buſi- 


nefs or hurry ; a vacancy of mind ; power to ſpend time 
according to choice. 2. Convenience of time. 3. Want 
of leiſure. Not uſed. 


(..) A gentleman fell very ſick, and a friend faid to him 
Send for a Phybcian ; but the ſick man anſwered, It is no mat- 
ter; for if I die, I will die at leiſure. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the de- 
fire of lei ſure is much more natural than of buſineſs and care. 


Temple. 


Vou en) wet in a garden, oe you have not on 
the — Tn, but the pleaſure to think of nothing 
which can diſcompoſe your mind. 
(2.) We'll make our /eifures to attend on yours. 
They ſummon'd up their meiny, ftrait took horle ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 


The leiſure of their anſwer. Shak. K. Lear. 
O happy youth ! 
For whom thy fates reſerve fo fair a bride : | 
He ſigh'd, and had no leiſure more to ſay, _ | 
His honour call'd his eyes another way. Dryd. Ovid. 


T ſhall leave with him that rebuke, to be conſidered at his 


leiſure. 
4 3) More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 
| The leiſure and enforcement of the tune 
Forbids to dwell on. Shak. R. III. 
Le' 15URELY. adj. [from leiſure. Not baſty ; deliberate ; 
done withont hurry. 
n he was ng, 


long a and ſo ler 
Tau, l n Ie nd be Shak. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, fired Leith 
| and Edinburgh, and returned by a Z/e:/urely march. 


The bridge i 
found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten intire arches. Add. 


Le'1SURELY. adv. [from leiſure.] Not ina hurry ; lowly ; 


_ deliberately. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diforder'd haſte, 
Our deep-cut keels u the fonds might res 3 | 


Or if with 2 ans we paſt, by as 
W might charge us one one. 
We deſcended very leiſurely, my friend being 4 
count the ſteps. Addiſon. 


lover, French; but imagined by Junius, oy 
equal probability, to be — from leef, Dutch, or 
leop, Saxon, beloved and man. This etymology is ſtrong- 
ly ſupported by the antient ng io 
which it was written /evemas.] 


or a miſtreſs. 
| Hold for my fake, and do him not to dye; 


But vanquiſh'd, thine eternal bondſlave make, 


And me thy worthy meed unto thy has take. 


| T. wine, 
That's briſk and fine, 
And drink unto the mam mine. 


Le'mma. n. ,. [ Xipua; lemme, French.] A propofition 
previouſly af! 

LEMON. 2. / [limon, French; limonium, low Latin. ] 

1. The fruit of (he lemon · reer. 2. The ee that 


1 1 
z 


 ToLEND. v. a. 


"= 


Locke. a 


is human life: upon a /eiſurely ſurvey of it, 1 


LIVE A. 2. J. [from lend] 1. One who lends any 


Lien n. , 1 "EET 


Shak. H. IV. 


L EN 
bears lemons. The lemon tree hath large tif leaves ; the 
flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand in form of 
a roſe: the fruit is almoſt of an oval figure, and divided 
into ſeveral cells, in which are | hard feeds, ſur- 
rounded by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, which, ſor the moſt 
part, is full of an acid juice. There are many varieties 
of this tree, and the fruit is yearly imported from Liſbon 
in great plenty. Mi:ler. 

(x.) The juice of /emons is more cooling and aſtringent than 
that of oranges. Arbutbnot. 
3 uſe i for dying of bright 1 and lemon co- 


lours. 
— Bear me, Pomona ! 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 


With the orange, through the green 
Their — — — 4 : 


Themes. 


 Lemona'ps.-n. ſ. [from hee} Liquor made of water, 


Sugar, and the juice of Jemons. 


"hou, and thy wife, and children, ſhould walk i 
dens, . b. J Hal. 


8 


Arbuth. J. Bull. 
lent. ſlanan, 
Savon; leenen, 5 


tch.] . To _ _ ar fo on con- 
dition of repayment. 2. To ſuffer to be Ty: on condi- 
1— 3. To afford; to grant in ge- 


) In common worldly thi tis call'd ungrateful 
ak) ls common wry 3 


N 
Which, with a bounteous was kind! y lent ; 
Sn _— 7 "ith Heavy. | 
| t not give him { monty upon ufary , nor lend him 
2 
and e en refuſe to 
To their poor ede, 2 
14 e i 
aue that ends wel. 
The fair bleſſing ö 


Nor ſpare ö * 

can we , lend. | 

is 9 

(0) Covetouſneks, like the fea, receives the tribute of all 
rivers, though unlike it in lending any back _ 

ry of Piety. 


Painting and poeſy are two ſiſters fo like, that they /end to 


each other their name and office: one 2 
and the other a ſpeaking picture. 


a's Du 
Deydes's Da Frey 


From thy new hope, and from thy | 
Dryden's Perf. 


Now lend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor. 


Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
| Ad condecend to har a young man hel. 


Wilt lend a hand to cloſe thy miſtreſs' eyes. 


A. Phillif-s. 


thi 
2. One who makes a trade of putting money to inter 
tn gon and the reſt 


lefe to the fender ; rr 
Le'Man. 2. /. [ Generally ſuppoſed to be laimant, the - 


1. The extent of any 
thing material from end to end; the longeſt line that can 
2 r 2— excaten. 3. 


part y 
FAn adverbial mode of f 
inten at the length.] At laſt ; in epnclu- 


— 


| LEN 
is in &ngth one hun- Still dus farther from its end ; 
in height near _y it re- Still nds its error lengthen with its way, Prior. - 
Bacon. LR“NMGTNWISE. adv. [length and wwiſe.] According to the 
1 | length, in a longitudinal direction. | | 
purns the ſwarthy ground. La'xienr. * — Som] 1. Aſſuaſive; ſoftening 
| Dryden. 1 3. 8 pet Dawg 


W | man can ſtrength enjoy z 
P. X. Jabn. TR that on all ings lays ys his /enrent hand, 


Yet tames not this; it to our laſt ſand. Pore. 
Hudibr „ — 
. I 7 argument m 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. We Aganifles, 
3 (3 .) Oils relax the fibres, are Ie ent, balſamick, and abate 
'd, acrimony in the blood. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
d « | „ Lax Maur. n. /. An emollient, or aſſuaſive application. 
Having thus got the idea ; „„ ww „. Pena Surgery. 
get ſome meaſure of this common duration, whereby to judge of 10 Je LIMIT v. v. n.  [enifier, old French ; lenio, Latin.] 
its different lengths. | | Locke. To afſuage; to mitigate. | 
| * Heav'n, great monarch, ſtill a Uſed for ſqu Cuinances and inflmmations inte throat, err 
length of y day to have a mollifyi lenifying virtue, 5 
1 3 2 lov'reign uſe, 1 
1 of time it will cover the whole wr Nr 
. core the whale phi Addiſon. Thats felt infer'h;, ty Sncfy the gain, = 
_ He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. Dryden. 
(6.) I do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciences, to 
extenfive lengths to which the*moderns have advanced. Le'xnitTive. adj. [lenitif, Fr. lenio, Lat.] Aﬀfualive ; 
. Watts's Improvement of the 2 emollient. 
(7.) If Lætitia, vrho ſent me this 1 Some plants have a milk in them; the cauſe may be an in- 
me with the worthy gentleman's name; I will inſert it at ception of putrefaction: for thoſe milks have all an acri- 
| _—_— — Shoflanr. mony, though one would think they ſhould be /enitive, 
He hd arched oth ect of Exeter, which he had Bacon. 
Fu hought of beſiegin Clarendon. There is aliment leni ti ve expelling the faeces without ſtimu- 
1 085 Churches purged of things burdenſome, dl was brought lating the bowels ; ſuch are animals oils.  Arbuthnot. 
1. „ „ /. 3. Any thing medicinally applied to eaſe 


pain. 2. A palliative. 

— — — — rr (.) There are /enitives that friendſhip will apply, 15 

midd] evenneſs between Hooke: would be brought to decretory'rigours. :; South's Sermons. | 
(10.) At /ength, or et, I have thee in my arms, 

Though our malevolent ſtars have Le'xiTy. u. , [lenitas, Lat.] Milcneſs ; mercy ; tender- | 

And held us long afunder, 1 King Arthur. 7 temper. 


ToLe NGTHEN. v. @. ——— 1. To draw out; 
0 


to make longer; to elongate. protract; to con- 
T>1 tion. 4. To LencGTHEN | 


out. 1 particle out 4 only emphatical.]. To protrad ; 
to extend. 


Cs 4 


gles » 
Fang dom ic 8 | ; . .- Hes bt ae rack, tb old imprifon'd king, 
8 to mirth and merriment, Whole /enity firſt pleas'd the crowd: 
Which bars a thoufand harms and /engthens life. Shale p. ſupi | 
wn Sta tide bong pg and thine — Lite ſop's log, they leapt upon his back. _ Dryden. 


A — both ſides, is uſually called 2 
2 is — Ge i ly . 


f a teleſcope. N Opticks. 
| jet glako a by the of the oye, Tk var 7 
tances. | ton Opticks. 
Mam. Leur. pan. pa. om bod 


— bone Aur. And Ale — 2 1 gives to Jove Tie Pope's Odyſſey. 
| n. nzen, the ſpring, Saxon quadr -- 441 
Fo dation ihe papa of wa antes Dryden. faſt ; a time of adn; the time from Aſhwedneſday 


It Zngthens out every act of worſhip, and produces more 
laſtin permanent mind. than wad to Eaſter. 
| — madly — 2 232 which Lent is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the ſpring ; for 
pany any Addiſon. hich our progenitors, the Germans, uſe gt. Camden, 
ToLe'nGcTHEN. v. u. To grow. longer ; to increaſe in : 
oy Le'nTEx. a. [from /ent.] Such as is uſed in lent ; ſpar- 
| may as well make a yard, whoſe parts lengthen and 


a as a meaſure of trade have not al 
| all F n 1 


My lord, If you delight not in man, what lenten entertain- 
ment the players ſhall receive from you. Sbakeſp. Hamlet. | 
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She quench'd her fury at the flood, - 
And with a /enten ſallad cool'd her blood. 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing ſcant. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
LexnTYcUuLar. adj. [lenticulaire, French.] Doubly convex ; 
of the form of a lens. 
The cryſtalline humour is of a /enticular figure, convex on 
both ſides. | Ray i o the Creation. 
Le'nrirorm. adj. [lens and forma, Lativ.] Having the 
form of a lens. 
I.exnTUGINOUS. 
Ceous, 
LENTIGO. n. / [Latin ] A freckly or ſcurfy eruption 
upon the ſkin; ſuch eſpecially as is common to women in 
child bear ing. | uincy. 
Tr »TII. n. J. lens, Latin; /entille, French.] A plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which be- 
comes a ſhort pod, contaiaing orbicular ſeeds, for the mo{l 
part convex ; the leaves are conjugated, growing to one 
mid-rib, and are terminated by tendrils. Miller. 
The Philiſtines were gathered together, where was a piece of 
ground full of lentiles. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 


Le'nTiISCK. u. / ent iſcus, Latin; lentiſque, Fr.] Lentiſck 
wood is of a pale brown, almoſt whitiſh, refinous, fragrant 
and actid: it is the tree which produces maſtich, eſteemed 
aſtringent and balſamick. — _-. 


at. [from lentigo.] Scurfy ; furfura- 


Lentiſck is a beautiful _— the maſtich or gum of which 


is uſed for the teeth or Mortimer's Huſb. 

Le'ntiTUDE. 2. / — lentus, Latin.] Sluggiſhneſs ; ; 
ſlowneſs. D 

Le'xnTwes. n. / A kind of hawk. 


I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the hag- 
gard, and the two forts of lentners. Walton's Angler. 
LE'NTOR. n. .. (lentor, Latin; lenteur, French.] 1. Tena- 


city ; viſcoſity. 2. Slowneſs ; delay; fluggiſh coldne ſs. 


g. [In phyſick.] That fizy, viſcid, coagulated part of 


| * blood, which, 


in malignant fevers, obſtructs the 
capillary veſſels. 


Quincy. 


(1. ) Some bodies have a kind of lentor, and more depectible 


nature than others. Bacon. 
(2.) The lentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points to 
an acid cauſe, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
 Le'Nnrous. adj. [lentus, Latin.] Viſcous ; tenacious z 
capable to be drawn out. 
In this ſpawn of a lentous and tranſparent body, are to be 
diſcerned many ſpecks which become — ſubſtance more 


compacted and terreſtrious than the other; yo it riſeth not in 
diſti _ Brown. 


Lr'ov. u. . Lud ſignifies the people ; or, rather, a nation, 
country, . Thus, kodgar is one of great intereſt with 
the people or nation. | Gibſon's Camden. 


LILO. . . Lei denotes love; fo /eofavin is a winner of 
love; leoffian, beſt beloved: like theſe Agapetus, Eraſmus, 
Gibſon's Camden. 


Dzhilo, Amandus, &fc. 
| Lez'onine. adj. [Roni nus, Latin.] 
having the nature of a lion. 


Leo the inventor : as, K 
Gloria factorum temere concedi tur horum. - 


Le'orarD. n. /. [leo and pardus, Latin.] A ſported b beaſt 


of prey. 
Sheep run not half ſo tim rous from the wolf, 


= horſe or oxen from the leopard, 
2 fly from your oft · ſubdued ſlaves. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
opard is every way, in ſhape and actions, like a cat: 
his ST teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, all like a cat's: 
he boxes with his fore-feet, as a cat doth her kittens ; 1 
at the prey, as a cat at a mouſe; and will alſo ſpit much after 
the ſame manner: ſo that they ſeem to differ, juſt as a kite doth 
from an eagle. Grew's Muſeum, 
Before the king tame lecpards led the way, 
And troops of lions innocently play. Dryden, 


I. Belonging to a lion; 
2. Leonine verſes are thoſe 
of which the end rhimes to the middle, ſo named from 
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x ern, u. / [lepra, teproſus, Latin.] Ore infected with 


a leproſy. 
am no loathſome leer; look on me. Shakeſp. 
The le er in who the plague is, his cloaths ſhall be rent. 
I ev. xiii. 45. 
Lr“ EROus. adj, [Formed from /eprous, to make out 
a verſe.] Cauſing leproſy ; infected with leproſy ; le- 
rous. 
: Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, < 
With juice of curſed hehenon 1n a viol, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The /epet ous diſtilment. 
LE'roRINE. adj. [eporinus, Lat.] 
7 the nature of a hare. 


Leyro'siTy. a. from leprous.) Squamous diſeaſe. 
If the crudities, impurities, and /eprofities of metals were 
cured, they would become gold. Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 


Le'yrosyY. n. /. [lepra, Latin; lepre, French.] A loath- 
ſome diitemper, which covers the body with. a kind of 
white ſca'es. 


Shakeſf. Hamlet, 
Belonging to a hare; 


Itches, blans, 

So all the Athenian boſoms and their crop 

Be general /eproſy. Shakeſp. Timon * Athens, 

It is a plague of leproſy. Lev. xiii. 3. 
Between the malice of my enemies and other mens miſtakes, 
I put as great a difference as between the itch of novelty and 
the leproſy of diſloyalty. King Char les, 

Authors, upon the firſt entrance of the pox, looked upon 
it fo highly infectious, that they ran away from it as much as 
the Jews“ did from the /cjroſy. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


id. L/R Ous. adj, |lepra, Latin; lepreux, Trench. ] Infected 


with a leproſy. 
The filly amorous fucks his death, | 
By drawing in a Eprous harlot's breath. Donne. 
Lex z. n. /. lzne, Saxon; leere, Dutch] A leſſon; lore; 
doctrine. Obſolete. This ſenſe is ſtill retained i in Scot- 


land. 

The kid pi his heavineſs, 
Aſked the cauſe ring his great diſtreſs ; 
And alſo who, and whence, that he were, 
Though he that had well ycond his lere, 


Thus melled his talk with many a teare. 8 


Le' 2 35 (from lere.] A rating; a lecture. Ruſtick 
d. 
Less. A negative or privative termination. [lear, Saven ; 


logs, Dutch.) Joined to a ſubſtantive, it implies the ab- 

ſence or privation of the thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive: 

as, a witleſs man, a man without wit; childleſs, without 
children; ; fatherleſs, deprived of a father ; pennyleſs, want» 

money 

La SS. adj, 1 Saxon.] The comparative of little : op- 

poſed to greater, or to ſ great; not ſo much; not 


equal, 

ys the mother of quand te E 
He that thinks he has a _ will 
find, that he can no more tive idea of the greateſt 
than he has of the leaſt pace; "fer-in his latter we 208; capadle 
only of a comparative idea of ſmallneſs, CI oP gs 
de 4% than any one whereof we have the — 


1 an ati a int — 
are capable of r me the addition of any equal or kf | 
parts, afford us, by their repetition, the idea of — 

| hes 


Mar. xv. 40. 


| "Tis leſs to than to make wars ceaſe, 
And, without fighting, awe the world to peace. Hallifax. 
Lond. — Not ſo much; oppoſed io mere, or to 48 
3 ſome leſs. Exod. xvi. 17. 
2 ant knew nothing of this, leſs or more. 1 Sam. 
et could he not his — eyes withdraw, : 
Though Jeſs and leſs of Emily he faw. Dryden. 


Luss, adv. In a ſmaller degree ; ina * 


ject is co 
Erber 

The ließ they themſelves want from others, they 
careful to ſupply the neceſſities of the indigent. 


Happy, and happy ſtill, ſhe might have 
Were s benddd, or e belov'd. 


| Pope's Statius, 
Le'sste. n. /. The perſon to whom a leaſe is given. 


To Le'ssEN. v. a. [from %.] 1. To make leſs; to di- 
miniſh in bulk. 2. To diminiſh the degree of any ftate 
or quality; to make leſs intenſe. 
prive of power or dignity. > _. 

(2. Kings may give 
To „ and not leſſen their own greatneſs. Denham. 

Though charity alone will not make one happy in the other 
world, yet it ſhall en his puniſhment. Calamy's Sermons. 

Collect into one ſum as great a number as you pleaſe, this 


. multitude, how ſoever, Eſſens not one jot the power of 
adding to it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inex- 


hauſtible ſtock of number. 
This thirſt after fame 
are a /eſſening to his reputation, and is 
neſs in the greateſt characters. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of the creation 
enjoy, ſubject to be lſſened by the uncaſineſs which ariſes from 


him into ſuch indecencies as 
looked upon as a weak - 


fancy. „ Atterbury's Sermons, 
(3. — Who ſeeks 
To leſſen thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves = 
To manifeſt the more thy might. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


St. Paul choſe to magnify his office, when ill men 
_ to leſſenit. ; Atterbury's Sermons. 


To Le'ss 
niſhed. | 


conſpired 


All government may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong or weak, as . 


dee general opinion in thoſe that govern is ſeen to leſſen or in- 
„ | 55 Temple. 
The objeftion leſſens much, and comes to no more 


there was one witneſs of no good reputation.  Atterbury. 
Le'sszr. adj. A barbarous corruption of fi, formed by 


the vulgar from the habit of terminating comparatives in 
er ; afterwards adopted by poets, and then by writers of 
proſe till it has all the authority which a mode originally 
erroneous can derive from cuſtom. | 
What deſpite doth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, | 
That it ſhould not deface all other leſſer light? Fa. 2z. 
It is the fer blot, modeſty finds, | 0 
Women to change their than men their minds. Shaft. 
The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, leſſer 
and Zſſer from age to age: ſometimes the roots of them arc 
weakened by ſubterraneous fires, and ſometimes tumbled by 
| earthquakes into caverns that are under them. Baurnet. 
Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 


man that findeth me ſhall ſlay me. By the fame reaſon may a 


— in the ſtate of nature, puniſh the &ſer breaches of that 
Any rr matter, but more 
* which is ſubtile, and is conſequently move- 


the le ſſer lambs; 
he herd bleating for their dams. 
Lz'ss ER. adv. [formed by c ion from /efs.] 
Some ſay he's mad ; others, leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
1 [laifſees, French.] The dung of beaſts left on 
5 e ground | 
LE'SSON, nf. [legon, French; /efio, Latin.] 1. Any 


Poſe. 


= 


3. To degrade; to de- 


Locke. 


EN. v. #. To grow leſs; to ſhrink ; tobe dimi- 


Locke. 


thing read or repeated to a teacher, in arder to improve- 


„ 

ment. 2. Precept; notion inculcated. 3. Portions of ſerip · 
ture read in divine ſervice. 4. Tune pricked for an inflru- 

ment. 5. A rating lecture. | | 

1. - I but repeat that /e/o: 

ich I have learn d from the. Denham's Sophy. 

(2.) This day's enſample hath this leſſon dear 

written in my heart with iron pen, 

That bliſs may not abide in ſtate of mortal men. Fa. Nu. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and teach her not 
an evil A againſt thyſelf. Ecclaſ. ix. 1. 
(3. ) Notwi ding ſo eminent ies, whereof /efſons 
are happily deſtitute ; yet /ſſons being free from ſome inconveni- 
encies whereunto ſermons are moſt ſubject, they may, in this 
reſpect, no leſs take, than in other they muſt give the hand 
which betokeneth pre · eminence. Hooker . 
(4-) Thoſe 3 Iavrs were like good Ans ſet for a flute out 
of tune; of w ich leſſuns little uſe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be pages = - Davies on Ireland. 
(.) She would give her a IE for walking fo late, that 
ſhould make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 
To Le's$SoN. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to in- 
ſtruct. ö 
Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, | | 
To leſſon me. Shakeſp. Tuo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Well haſt thou leſſon d us, this ſhall we do. Shakeſp. 
Children ſhould be ſeaſoned betimes, and /eſſoned into a con- 
tempt and deteſtation ofthis vice.  L'Eftrange's Fables. 


Le'ssoR. n. .. One who lets any thing to farm, or other- 


wiſe, by leaſe. 
Lords of the world have but for life their leaſe, 
And that too, if the Ir pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. Denham. 
If he demiſes the glebe to a layman, the tenant muſt pay the 
the ſmall tithes to the vicar, and the great tithes to the HD. 
| T : Ayliffe's Parer gon, 
Lzs r. conj. [from the adjective at.] 1. This particle 
may be ſometimes reſolved into that not, meaning preven- 
tion or care leſt a thing ſhould happen. 2. It ſometimes 
means only that, with a kind of emphaſis. oo. 
(..) Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, Aft if 
he ſhould exceed, then thy brother ſhould ſeem vile. 


4 Deut. xxv. 
I/ they fainkt ; 
At the ſad ſentence righteouſly urg'd, | 
All terror hide. | Milton; 
My labour will ſuſtain me, and &f cold | 
Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care : 
Hath unbeſought — 4 5 Milton. 
King Luitprand brought hither the corps, At it might be 
abuſed by the barbarous nations. Addiſon n Italy. 
(2.) — —— - One doubt Z 
Perſues me ſtill, /eft all I cannot die, | | 
Left that pure breath of life, the = of man, 
Which God inſpir' d, cannot together periſh 1 
ton. 


With this corporeal clod. 5 
Lx“ sTeRcock. . /. They have a device of two ſticks 
filled with corks, and croſſed flatlong, out of whoſe midſt 
there riſeth a thread, and at the ſame hangeth a fail ; to 
- this engine, termed a /eftercach, they tie one end of their 
boulter, ſo as the wind coming from the ſhore filleth the 
ſail, and the fail carrieth the boulter into the fea, which 
after the reſpite of ſome hours, is drawn in again by a cord 
faſtened at the nearer end. | Carew. 
To LET. v. a. [læran, Saxon] 1. To allow; to fuffer; 
to permit. 2. A ſign of the optative mood uſed before 
the firſt and imperative before the third perſon. | Before 
the firſt perſon ſingular it ſignifies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, 
or ardent with. 3. Before the ficſt perſon plural, let im- 
plies exhortation. 4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or 
plural, ler implies permiſſion. 5. Or precept. 6. Some- 
times it implies conceſſion. 7. Before a thing in the paſſive 
voice, let implies command. 8. Let has an infinitive mood 
after it without the particle zo, as in the former examples. 
222 
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9. To leave: in this ſenſe it is commonly followed by 
als. 10. To more than permit; to give. 11. To 
put to hire; to grant to a tenant, 12. To ſuffer any 
thing to take a courſe which requires no impulſive vio- 
lence. In this ſenſe it is commonly joined with a particle. 
13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. 14. Te LET 
blood, is elliptical for to let aut blood. To free it from con- 
fnement ; to ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein. 
Let blood, is uſed with a dative of the perſon whoſe blood 
is let. 16. 7e LE T in. To admit. 17. If a noun fol- 
lows, for let in, let into is required. 18. To LET in, or 
into. To prorure admiſſion. 19. Te LET off. To diſ- 
charge. Originally uſed of an arrow diſmifſed from the 
gripe, and therefore ſuffered to fly off the ſtring : now ap- 


plicd to guns. 20. To Lu out. To leaſe out; to give 


to hire or farm. 
(1.) Nay, nay, quoth he, let be your ſtrife and doubt. 
| | | Fairfax. 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty et the uncer- 
fuinty go, and hold to that which is certain. Bp. Sander jon. 
| On the croud he caſt a furious look, | 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſpoke ; 
Back on your lives, et be, ſaid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. Dryden. 
Remember me ; ſpeak, Raymond, will you /et him ? 
Shall he remember Leoyora ? Dr yaen's Stanifſh Fryar. 
We muſt not /e! go mainfeſt truths, becauſe we cannot anſwer 
all queſtions about them. | Collier. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one thing, ſo as to 


take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas in his mind, {ets 


(lip out of his account a good part of that duration. Locke. 
A folution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured upon 
iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, and left go the 

mer 


rye - | Newton's Optichs. 
_ (2.) Let me die with the Philiſtines. | 


Judges. 
—— Here let me ſit, | 
And hold high converſe with the mighty dead. Thomſon. 
3.) Riſe; let us go. Mart. 
Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade. Shakeſp. 


(4) Let Euclid reſt, and Archimedes pauſe. —Miltor. 
| (5+) Let the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the aſſaſſinates. 


| 3 Dryden. 
(6.) O' er golden fands /ef rich Pactolus flow, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
| 1 our oaks the ious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. Pope. 


(..) Let not the objects which ought to be contiguous be ſepa- 
rated, and /ef thoſe which ought to be ſeparated be — 
e 


fo to us; but et this be doye by a ſmall and pleaſing difference. 
PORES : | Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
8.) But one ſubmiſſive word which you /et fall, 

Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reft, and lie ſtill, Excd. 
(9. They did me too much injury, | 

That ever faid I hearken'd for your death. 
Tf it were fo, I might have let alone 3 
The inſulting hand of Douglas over you. Shaleſp. 


The publick outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are but child- 
iſh appetites, let a/one till they are EE NN 
| L'Eflrange's Fables. 
Let me alone to accuſe him afterwards. D::yd. Sp. Fryar. 
This is of no uſe, and had been better let alone : he is fain 
to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion. | Locke. 
Neftor, do not /et us alone till you have ſhortened our necks, 
_ reduced them to their _ ſtandard. 
| is notion might be ler alone and deſpiſed, as a piece of 
_ harmleſs rele ble enthuſiaſm. "—_ 5 
Ns There's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, 
as I am et to know it is. Shaleſp. Hamlet. 
(1. ) Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon; he ler the 
vineyard unto keepers. = | | 
Nothing deadens fo much the compoſition of a picture, as 
figures which appertain not to the fubje& : we may call them 
figures to be let. Dryden's Du Freſnoy 
She let het ſecond floor to a very geriteel man, Tatler 


V / 


ig. 7e 


Addiſon. 


Rogers's Sermons. 


Cant. viii. 11. 


L E T 
A law was nated, ogy all biſhops, and other eccle- 
fiaſtical corporations, from letting their lands for above the 
term of twenty years. Sawifts 
(12.) She let them down by a cord through the — 
Ga off, 
Launch out into the deep, and Jet down your nets * 8 
| e, v. 4. 
Let down thy pitcher, that I may drink. Gen. XXIV. 14. 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one /ztfeth out water. 
Prov. xvii. 14. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo doth pricking vines 
or trees after they be of ſome growth, and thereby lettiag 
Forth gum or tears. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
And if I knew which way to do't, ; 
Your honour fafe, I'd t you out. Hudibras, 
The letting out our love to mutable objects doth but en- 
large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for fortune 
to be wounded. | Boyle. 
My heart finks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold ; 
Like nature /etting down the ſprings of life. . 
From this point of the ſtory, the poet is /ef down to his tra- 
ditional poverty. fo Pofe's Eſſay on Homer. 
You muſt iet it dow, that is, make it ſofter by tempering 
.- Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(13.) Finding an eaſe in not underſtanding, he iet looſe his 
thoughts wholly to pleaſure. | Sidney. 
Let reaſon teach unpoſkbility in any thing, and the will of 
man doth let it go. 'F . 
He was let looſe among the woods as ſoon as he was able to 


ride on horſeback, or carry a gun. Addiſon, St ectator. 
(14.) Be rul'd by me; "= 
Let's this choler without /etting blood. Sbaleſp. 
His antient knot of us adverſaries : 
To-morrow are let bod at Pomfret caſtle.  _ Shakeſp. 
Hippocrates ler great quantities of blood, and ſeveral 
veins at a ame, 1 Arbu on Coins. 


(r5.) As terebration doch meliorate fruit, . doth letting 


plants „as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 


(16.) Let in your king, whoſe labour d ſpirits. 


Crave harbou within ity walls. Shaleſp. 
Roſcetes — his 8 gates of the ci 5 


| hopes that the citizens would raiſe ſome tumult, and ler him in. 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
| What boots it at one gate to make defence 8 

And at another to let in the foe, OY | 
_ Effeminately vanquiſh'd ? | Milton's Agonifles. 

The more tender our ſpirits are made by religion, the more 
eaſy we are to /et in grief, if the cauſe be innocent. Taylor. 

They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, * 
True to his , but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current where thou find' ſt it low, 

Let in thine own to make it riſe and flow. Denham. 
Too give a period to my life, and to his fears, you're wel- 
come ; here's a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready to er 
in death, and receive his commands. 3 | am. 


7.) It is the key lets them into their very heart, and en- 


ables them to command all that is there. South's Sermons. 
There are pictures of ſuch as have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth or miracles,. with inſcriptions, that let᷑ you into the name 
and hiſtory of the perſon repreſented. Addiſon. 
Moſt hiſtorians have ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, and terrible events, 
as if they had been et into the ſecrets of Providence, and made 
acquainted with that private condu& by which the world is 
governed. Addiſon. 
Theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to be lt inte: 
Addiſon, 

As we rode through the town, I em. 
of all the inhabitants ; one was a dog, another a whelp, and 
another a cur. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
(18.) ſhould ſpeak and correctly, whereby 
they may iet 6— NE: 4 


As ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity of the rocks, 


LET 
with powder, I cautioned the 
— Baar Swift. 
To LET. v. 4. llerran, Saxon] 1. Te binder; to ob- 
ſtruct; to oppoſe. 2. To LI r, when it ſignifies to permit 


or /rave, has let in the preterite and part. paſſive ; but when 
it ſignifies to Hinder, it has /etted ; as, muita me 5 
many things have letted me. Intraduction to Oar. 

(1.) Tixir fen.es 206 not r 
we have the impediments of honour, and — con- 
ſcience. 3 

To Go may be baphemer'z nothing eren 
name of God may be blaſphemed ; whereby the — 
tion of Jew or Grecian, or any in ark of Chriſt may 
be let or hindered. Hooker. 

Leave, ah, leave off, de Gs bo, 

To = a _ wretch from her — 

And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity ! F en. 

Wherefore do ye let the = from LIONS 
T * doth already tk. he 

The myſtery ini z © 
. he be taken out of the way: 
2 
I will work, and who will let᷑ it ? > 
And now no longer /etted of his prey, 


= ſeaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, | 
erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
N 
o Lx r. v. n. To forbear; to withhold himſelf. 
Atſter king Ferdinando had taken upon him the al a 
fraternal ally to the king, he would not let to counſel the ki 
| Bacon's Henry V 
| Ler. n. / (from the verb.] Hinderance; — ob 
* — impediment, 
ſecret lets and S in public proceedings are in- 


Dryden 


Solyman without let preſented his army before the city of 
; fr he Terk. be | 
OR | 


Knolles's Hi 
It had been done cer this, n. 
We had had no ſtop, no Et. en. Fobnſon 's Catiline. 
Hi ere Ky tran 5 Gas Gar hm 

I may before thy zh tribunal plead. 
To theſe internal — „ 
tunities and occaſions with them, and removing 
| lets and rubs out of the way, and making the 
— OT ns on "oe 


 Ler, the termination of diminutive words,'from ly ve, Saxon, 
little, — as ua, A 1 fiream ; 7 a little 
vil 


* N 
rere der, and ariſe from fo dead, ſo mortiferous a ſtate. 
Hammand's Fundamental: 


Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his {thargick ſleep. Denkan's Saphy. 
exy 


93 — be bo — _ ry f th 
conſtituti 
Kthargic — * Arbuthnot on Di et. 
| Lern RGICKENESS. #. ſ. [from lthargick.] Morbid 
83 to a —2 . 
A ixt 
= A | = — ethar gickzeſs. Herbert. 
LETHARGY. =. 7 [Anbagyia ; lethargie, French.] A 


mand Goniart ; po winch ar conmnt be eye 


Shakeſp. 


5 * 


— on Fob. 


Iſa. xliu. 11. 


1 
path of deſtrue- 


"4 

— 
= = 
* 


"gg 
mY 


LET 
lethargy and other- 
wiſeto Ele from i, but by on tht would cry mightily 
erbury. 
A lighter fort of apoplexy, NN 
ſame cure N * _— 


Ne adj, [from the TOM Laid * en- 
tranced. 
1 or his d 


Are kthargi Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Le'Tas, u. is 85 Oblivion; a draught of oblivion. 


The conquering wine our ſenſe 
In foft and delicate the, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat'ry labyrinth, which who fo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief. Mi Iton. 
L' r TER. n . (from ke.) +. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. 3. Ons who gives vent to any thing: 
as, a blood-letter. 
LETTER. 3. /. [/etrre, French; litera, Latin.] 1. One 
of the elements of ſyllables. 2. A written meſſage; an 
epiſtle. 3. The verbal expreſſion; the literal meaning. 
4. Letters without the ſingular : learning. 5. Any thing to 
be read. 6. Type with which hooks are printed. 
(1.) A fuperſcription was written over him in letters of 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Luke, xxiii. 38. 
Thou whoreſon Zed ! thou unneceſſary letter? Shakeſp. 


7 2.) Th uſe to write it on the top of /etfers. Shakeſp.. 
have a /#tter from her 
Shaleſp. 


Of e contents as you will wonder at. 
When a Spaniard would write a /etter by him, the Indian 
how it ſhould be poſſible, that he, to whom he 
22 ſhould be able to l now all things. Abbot, 
\ The aſſes will do very well for trumpe and the hares 
will make excellent letter carriers. L'E ranges Fables. 
The ſtile of Zfters ou ght to be free, eaſy, and natural; as 
near 2 roaching to famili converſation as poſſible : the two 
ities in converſation are, good humour and good breed- 
— Thoſe letters are therefore certainly the beſt that ſhew the 
moſt of theſe two ities. Walſh. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the beſt etter- 
_ I know ; very good ſenſe, civility and friendſhip, with- 
any ſtiffneſs or Swift. 
__ OF Touching tranſlations of holy ſcripture, we may not 
. difallow of their painful travels Re bþ who ſtrictly have tied 
_ themlelves to the very original /efter. Hooker. 
In obedience to human laws, we muſt obſerve the letter of 
the law, without doing violence to the reaſon of the law, and 
the intention of the lawgiver. | Taylor's Holy Living. 
8 3 words of his muſt be underſtood not according to the 
ny of the letter, but according to the allowances of 
— 


South's * 

What! ſince the pretor did my fetters looſe, 

And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, 
May I not live without controul and awe, _ 
Ex (ill the letter of the law ? Dryden's . 
(4-) The Jews marvelled, faying, How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned? John, vii. 15. 
(5. ) Good laws are av beſt but a dead letter. 
Addiſon's Preeholder. 
(6.) The iron ladles that /effer founders uſe to the caſting. 
ad ons Sounder clara Pats bc | 
x0. 
 ToLe'rTER. v. a. [fiom letter.] To temp with let- 
ters. 

I obſerved one weight lettered on both ſides; and I found o 
one ſide, written in the dialect of men, and underneath it, 
calamities ; on the other ſide was written, in the language of the 

and underneath, bleſſings. Addiſon. 
Ls8'TTERED. adj. [from letter.] Literate ; educated to 
learning. 

A martial man, not ſweetened —— education, is apt 
to have : a tincture of ſournels. Collier on Pride. 

2 are, com- 


L E V 
white and black cos; white cos; red capuchin leftuce. 
| Miller, 
Fat colworts, and —— purſeline, | 

Cold lettuce, and refreſhing rolemarine. ._ 1 

Lettuce is thought to be poiſonous, when it is ſo dld as to 
have milk. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

The medicaments proper to diminiſh milk, are 4 ftuce, pur- 
ſlane, endive. Wiſeman's Surg cry. 

LEVANT. adj. [lewant, French.] Eaſtern. | 
Thwart of thoſe, as fierce 

Forth ruſh the /evant, and the ponent winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
E'vanT. n, /. The eaſt, particularly thoſe coaſts of the 
Mediterranean eaſt of Italy. f | 

LEVA'TCR. n. . [Latin.] A chirurgical inſtrument, where- 
by depreſſed parts of the ſkull are lifted up. ; 

Some furgeons bring out the bone in the bore ; but it will 
be ſafer to raiſe it up with your vater, when it is but lightly 

retained in ſome part. | Wiſeman's Sur ger y. 
LeucoreHLle'GMaAcy. #. /. [from /eucophlegmatick.) Vale- 
neſs, with viſcid juices and cold ſweatings. 

Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, /eucof blegmacy, 
and drophes, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

| LevcoruLEGMa'TICK. adj. [Amis and Qxiyua.] Hav- 
ing ſuch a conflirution of body where the blood is of a 
pale colour, viſcid, and cold, whereby it ſtuffs and bloats 
the habit, or raiſes white tumours in the feet, "4 or 
any other parts; and ſuch are commonly aſthmatick and 
dropſical. Quincy. 

Aſthmatic 

a right fanguification are /eucophlegmatich. Arbuthnat. 
LE'VEE. n. J. (French.] 1. The time of riſing. 2. The 
concourſe of thoſe who crowd round a man of power 
morning. 
(2.) Would'ſ thou be firſt miniſter of ſtate ; 

To have thy /evees crouded with reſort, | 

Of a depending, gaping, ſervile court? Dryden's Fuvenal. 

None of her Sylvan ſubjects made their court, 

TI evees and couchees paſs'd without reſort. | 
LEVEL. adj. [læpel, Saxon.] 

part 1 than another. 
in the 

of ſuperiority. 


1. Even; not having one 
2. Even with any thing elſe ; 


The doors 


Diſcover ample ſpaces o'er the ſinooth 
And {wel pavement. Milton, 
Ihe garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind. | Dryden's Boccace. 
(. .) Our navy is addreſſed, our pow'r collected, 
And ev'ry thing lies /eve/ to our wiſh. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Now ſhaves with level wing the deep. Milton, 


There is a knowledge which is very pr 
level to human underſtanding, the know 

and of the duty we owe to him. 

(3-) Be level in preferments, and you will foon be as level 
in your learning. | 5 
70 LECVEI. v. a. [frem the adjective.] 1. To make 

even; 10 free from inequalities: as, he /evels the walks. 
2. To reduce to the fame height wich ſomething elſe. 3. 
Jo lay flat. 4. To bring to equality of condition. 5. 
To point in taking aim ; to aim. 6. 
end. 7. To ſuit to proportion. 
(2.) —— Leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite in Jevel'd weſt was fer. | 
He will thy foes with filent ſhame confound, 
And their proud ſtructures level with the ground. 
(3-) We know by expenence, that all downright 
evermore diſſever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat 


r to man, and hes 
of our Creator, 


Milton. 
Sandys 


down and /evel the ſwelling and mountainous billows of the 


fea. 
With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns, 
He levels ——— he raiſes plains; 


And not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your da z and exalted me. 


Raleigh. 


„ 


— 


rſons have voracious appetites, and for want of 


Le'vzr. 2. / (from the adjeQive.] 1. A plane; a ſur- 


| Dryden. 


ame line with any thing. 3. Having no gradations 


Tillotſon. 
Bentley. 


To direct to any 


rains do | 


L KE v 
never aſſent to the admiſſion of thoſe brutich 


4.) Reafon can 


appetites which would over - run the foul, and level its ſuperior 
with its inferior faculties. Decay of 
(5.) — — Each at the head f 
Level d his deadly aim. Milt, 
One to the gunners on St. Jago's tow'r 
Bid em for ſhame level their cannon lower. Dryden. 
Iron globes which on the victor hoſt ; 
Level d with ſuch impetuous fury fmote. Nilton. 
The conſtruction | believe is not, globes level d on the 
hoſt, but globes level d ſmote on the hoſt. ES 
(6.) The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abettors 


of all villainy by a few men, whole deſigns from the firſt were 


levelled to deſtroy both religion and government. Suit. 
7. Behold the law 
And rule of beings in your maker's mind: | 
And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 7 
To fit the levell d uſe of humankind. Dryden. 


To Le'veL. v. n. 1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 
to the ſame direction with the mark. 2. To conjecture; 
to attempt to gueſs. 3. To be in the ſame direction with 

a mark. 4. To make attempts; to aim. 5. To efface 
dictinction or ſuperiority; as, infamy is always trying to 
level. | | | 
(.) The glory of God, and the good of his church, was 
the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, and therefore ought to be 
the mark whereat we alſo level. 5 Hooker. 

| (2-) I pray thee overname them ; and as thou nameſt them I 
will deſcribe them; and, according to my deſcription, level at 
my affection. 


Shakeſþ. Merchant of Venice. 
(3-) He to his engine flew, En 


Plac'd near at hand in open view, 
And rais'd it till it /evelFd right, 
Againſt the glow-worm tail of kite. Hudibras. 
(4.) Ambitious York did level at thy crown. Shakeſp. 


face without protuberances or inequalities. 2. Rate ; 
ſtandard ; cuſtomary height. 3. Suitable or proportionate 
height. 4. A ſtate of equality. 5. An inſtrument where- 
by maſons adjuſt their work. 6. Rule ; plan ; ſcheme: 
| borrowed from the mechanick level. 7. The line of 
dis ection in which any miflive weapon is aimed. 8. The 
line in which the fight paſſes. | 5 
(r.) After draining of the level in Northamptonſhire, in- 
numerable mice did upon a ſudden ariſe. 3 
Thoſe bred in a mountainous country overſize thoſe that 
dwell on low /evels. | Sandy's Travels. 
(2.) Love of her made us raiſe up our thoughts above the 
ordinary level of the world, ſo as great clerks do not diſdain 
N 
praiſes of military men me with thoughts above 
my ordinary ie vel. n mY Dryden, 
(3.) ght perhaps advance their minds fo far 


It mi 
Above the level of ſubjection, as 
T' aſſume to them the glory of that war. 
( 4.) The time is not far off when we ſhall be upon 
I am reſolved to anticipate the time, and be 
them now: for he is ſo that neither ſeeks nor 


the level; 
n the vel with 
CO 
Attervury to Porte. 
Gat 


L E * 

8 l harg d 3 and thanks 
Of a charg” an 
To you that choked it. _— Henry VIII. 
As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 8 
Did murther her. Shaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the Ave / of all care, 1 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy. 
88.) Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the of arts; 
While from the level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind. Pofe. 
Le' VELLER. #. f. [from level.] 1. One who makes any 
thing even. 2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority ; one who 

endeavours to bring all to the ſame flate of 2 

(2.) Vou are an everlaſting — you won't allow en- 
couragement to extraordinary meri | Collier on Pride. 
Le'verness. =. / [from level] 1. Evenneſs; equality, 

of ſurface. 2. Equality with ſomething elſe. 

(2.) The river Tiber is expreſſed lyin 11 alone, for ſo you 


muſt remember to draw rivers, to expreſs levelneſs with the 
earth. Peacham. 
L“vzx. . / [Kvain, French. Commonly, though leſs 
properly, written ea,; fee Leaven.] 1. Ferment; 
his which being mixed in bread makes it rife and ferment. 


Waller. 


2. Any thing capable of changing the nature of a greater 


maſs. 
(2.) The matter fermenteth upon the old even and becometh 
more acrid. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The peſtilential le vains in — Arbuthnot. 


Le'ver. n. . [lewier, French. ] 


the center is not in the middle, as in the common balance, 


but near one end ; for which N it is uſed to elevate 
or raiſe a great weight ; whence come the name lerer. 


Harris. 
| Have you any {vers to itt me up again, being down ? 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


- Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter drive 
With rolls and levers. 8 
In a ver, the motion can be continued only for ſo ſhort a 
| * anſwerable to that little 9 betwixt the 


as the betwixt the 
and the motion itſelf more eaſy. 


weight and the power is 


bee Some hoiſting ra vers, 3 Dryden. 
Le'vexer. [hevret, French.] bare. | 
| Their travels o'er that filver does thow, 
Like track of &verets in morning ſnow. 
LIVE Tr. n. , {from lever, French] A blaſt on the trum- 


bet; probably that dy which the ſoktier are called in the 


morning. 
He that led the cavalcade, 
Wore a der's 
On which he ras Frog a kevet; 
| As well-fee'd -breviate. Hudibras. 
Ly VEROOK. . / (aprpe, Se This w d in relained 


in Scotland. and 'deyores the 


irverook.. | e . 
i the luff fan _ 8 aw the leverodts. 

| Scotch Prov. 
Io dons: Ly. a: 33 That may be levied. 

were not ht 

DO ou Yon Ba Bacan's Henry: x 

4 5 We ee 

me imagi pre 

1 . . 1 

We may, a ; 


Wanders f. tir 
To come ative, 4 


Le'vire. . ſ. lex ita, Latin, from Levi.] 


he ſecond mechanical 
power, is a balance ſupported by a hypomochlion ; only 


t and the weight : which is always by fo much leſſer, 
greater, 
Vill. Math. Magick. 


Waller. 


1. E W = 
Canft thou draw out læuiathan with an hook ? Job. 
More to embroil the deep; le viathan, l 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport 
Tempeſt the looſen'd brine. Thomſon's Winter. 


ToLEVIGATE. v. a. [levigo, Latin.] 1. To rub or grind 
to an impalpable power. 2. To mix till the liquor be- 
comes ſmooth and uniform. 


(2.) The chyle is white, as conliſting of falt, oil, and water, 
much levigated or ſmooth. I butbnot on Ali ments. 


Levica'tion. 2 f. [from levigate.] Levigation is the 
reducing of hard bodies, as coral, tutty, and precious 
ſtones, into a ſubtile powder, by grinding upon marble with 
a muller ; but unleſs t the in lruments are extremely hard, 
they will ſo wear as to double the weight of the medicine. 

Quincy. 

1. One of the 

tribe of Levi; one born to the office of prĩeſthood among 
the Jews. 2. A prieſt: uſed in contempt. 

(1. ) In the Chriſtian church, the office of deacons ſucceeded 


in the place of the leiter among the Jews, who were as miniſ- 
ters and ſervants to the prieſts. Ayliffe's Parerg on. 


Levi'ticaL. adj. [from læwite.] Beloaring to the levites; 


making part of the religion of the ſews. 
By the /evitical law, both the man and the woman were 
ſtoned to death; fo heinous a crime was adultery. 
Le'vity. n. / [hevitas, Latin.] 1. Lightneſs; not heavi- 
neſs: the quality by which any body has leſs weight than 
another. 2. Inconſtancy; changeablenefs. 3. Unſteadi- 
neſs ; laxity * mind. 4. Idle pleaſure; vanity. 5. 
Trifling gaiety ;*want of ſeriouſneſs. 
(.) He gave the form of levity to that which aſcended : 
that which deſcended, the form of gravity. Ralei eh, 
This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative /evity to the flui- 
dity that encloſes it, would aſcend to the top. _ Bentley. 
(2. am Ar every day broached ſome new thing ; which reſtleſs 
—— interpret to be their growing in NT _ 
coker. 
"Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-knots ſword-knots 
| ve, 
Beaus hanikh brave, and coaches coaches drive, 
This erring mortals le vity may call. 
(3. I unboſom d all my ſecrets to thee; 
By out of /evity, but over-pow'r'd 


Pope. 


8 5 Milton's . 28 
| 2 never employed omnipotence out of e vity ox 
oftentation, but as the neceſſities of men required. : * A 
| (5.) Our graver buſmeſs frowns at this levity. Shakeſp. 
abhorred the licence, and the /evities, with which 
he ſaw too many corrupted. Clarendon. 
That ſpisit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, and a ſpirit 
of levity and libertimſm, infidelity and profaneneſa, ſtart Ar 
in the room of it. Atterbury's — 
TeLEVT. . /. [ver, French. 1. To raiſe z to bring 
together: applied ta men. 2. To raiſe, applied to war. 
This ſenſe, though Milton s, ſeems improper. 3. To 
raiſe: applied to money. 


(r.) He 8 of Ireland, and to 


that end levied a army. Davies on Ireland. 
(. 2.) They live in hatred, „ and ftrife, 
Among — and wars. Milton. 
6) Levy a tribute unto Land of the men of war. 
his 45 
Inſtead of a be ſhould upon his county fuch a ſum. 
of money. =D iy Clarendon. 
Le'vy. 27 from the verb.] 1. The act of raiſing money 
or men. 2. War raiſed. 
(2. ) They have already contributed all their ſuperfluous hands, 


and every new buy they make mult be at the expence of their 
"agus commerce. Addifon's State of the War. 
(2.) Treaſon has done his worſt: nor poiſon, 


_ Malice domeſtick, foreign /evy, 
Can touch him further ! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


LEWD. adj. [|zpede, Saxon.] 1. Lay; not clerical ; from 
lead, people, It is ſometimes groſs ; ignorant. Obſolete. 


Ayliffe. NE 


| L 1 A 
2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. 
Nous. , 
(r.) For eu men this book I writ. 
So theſe great clerks their little wiſdom ſhew 
To mock the lewd, as learn'd in this as they. : 
(2.) If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, either void of learn- 


3. Lu ful; libidi- 
Biſhop Gruft head. 
Davies. 


ing, or leu in life, are all the reſt to be condemned? 
| py ce 
Before they did oppreſs the people, only by colour of a le 
euſtom, they did afterwards ule the ſame oppreſſions by warrant. 
Davies on Ireland. 
(3.) He is not lolling on a lem love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. HSbaleſp. Rich. III. 
Then /-wd Anchemolus he laul in duſt, 
Who ſtain'd his ſtepdame's bed with impious luſt. 
Lz'wpLy. adv. [from levud. 
2. Libidinouſly ; luftfully. 


Dryden. 
1. Wickedly; naughtily. 


(1.) A fort of ney perſon Duty han, REP not taken for a heathen e, or — to — — Wh 
Have practis d dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. eſp. | a ,  Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
(a) He lov'd fair lady Eltred, lewwdly lov'd, | ARI og ber op 3 | 
Whole wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe, P * Still et on Rem. Id, latry. 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. = Spenſer. „C11 = 7dr nated 
So lewdly dull his idle works appear, | Sor 8 r 2 1 
The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. Dryden. , „ ®P rinkling th 4 libations on the ground. den En. 
Le'wowxtss. n. , from lewd.] Lulittul licentiouſnels. Li'sBarD. u. /. [liebard, German; leopardus, Lat.] A 
Suffer no /ewaneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, leopard. | | EE 
Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dryd. Fuv. | Make the /ibbard ſtern, | 
Damianus's letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of the Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did n. 
lieudneſſes committed under the reign of celibacy. Atterbury.. Stenſer"s Fairy Veen. 


Ls“ wWũ Ds TER. u. /. [from lewd.] 
criminal pleaſures. 
inſt ſuch /ewdfters, and their lechery, 
Thoſe that betray them do no . Shakeſpeare. 
LE'WIS DOR. n. /. [French.] A golden French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. 
| 5 5 Didi. 
Lexico'crarHer. a. /. [N and yeaPu ; lexicographe, 
| French.] A writer of dictionaries; a harmleſs drudge, 
that buſies himſelf in tracing the original, and detailing the 
ſignification of words. | 
Commentators and /exrcographers acquainted with the Syriac 
language, have given theſe hints in their writings on ſcripture. 
| Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Lexico'crarnay. n. . [Xn and yeatu.] The art or 
practice of writing dictionaries. | 
LEXICON. =. /. id.] A dictionary; a book 
the ſignification of words. | 
Though a linguiſt ſhould 
that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not ſtudied 
the ſolid things in them as well as the words and /exicons, 
yet he were nothing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man 
as any yeoman competently wiſe in his mother —_—_ 
Lzy. n. . Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leaz, a 
ſield or paſture, by the uſual melting of the letter g or g. 
8 1 Gibſon's Camden. 
LIABLE. adj. [liable, from lier, old French. ] Obaoxious ; 
not exempt ; ſubje&: with o. | 
But what is ſtrength without a double ſhare 
Of wiſdom? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, 
Proudly ſecure, yet fable to fall | 
By weakeſt ſubtleties. 


A lecher ; one given to 


od 


ride himſelf to have all the 


Lrard. adj. 


Lisa'Tion. n. / [/ibatio, Latin.] 1. The act of pouring 


; den. 
She's like a lar, to burning hell | ; 
"Twas I that kill'd "oY | Shakeſp. Otbellb. 
He the common Har, fame, | 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


I do not reje& his obſervation as untrue, much leſs condemn 
the perſon himſelf as a /iar, whenſoever it ſeems to be contra- 
dicted. Bsqyie. 

Thy better ſoul abhors a liar's part, 
| Wile is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope's Odyſſey. 
1. Mingled roan. Markham. 2. Liard in 
Scotland denotes gray-haired ; as, he's a /iard old man. 


wine on the ground in honour of ſome deity. 
wine ſo poured. 
(r.) In digging new earth 


2. The 


ur of the earth and wine may comfort the ſpirits, provided it 


7 


The /ibbard and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw. Milton. 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled to a lib - 
bard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repreſent the diſperſe - 
neſs of habitations, or towns of Africk. ._ __ Brerewoode 
LIBEL. n. ſ. [libellus, Latin; libelle, French.] 1. A 
ſatire ; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 2. [In the 
civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing againſt a 
perſon exhibited in court. xg — 
(r.) Are we reproached for the name of Chriſt ? that ig- 
nominy ſerves but to advance our future glory; every fach bhet 
here becomes pariegyrick there. Decay of Piety. 
| _ Good heav'n ! that ſots and knaves ſhould be ſo vain, 
To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain t 
To future days, a libel or a jeſt. wk Dryden. 
Te LI BEL. v. n. [from the noun.} To ſpread defamation; 
written or printed: it is now commonly uſed as an active 
verb, without the propoſition again. | 
FD Sweet ſcrauls to 


about the ſtreets of Rome: 


has his ſcandalum 
But what ſo 


Fee. 
riting; n 


e e ws hoſe whoy 
Ie 4 "Ne Sp F 
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to before the perſon. r 
(3.) Her name was Mercy, well known over all, 1 
To be both gracious and eke 4beral. Spenſ. Fa. Queen, 
Sparing 1 L 


Men of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, 
les. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
the pow r 


They're ſet here for 
— "Needs mull 

That made us, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As Aberal and free, as infinite. 

The feral are ſecure alone; 

For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. 
| Granville. 


(4-) There is no art better than » te Bode pord and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man's ſelf hath any 
perfection. 4 | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little ＋ Seb hg n 
are, in their ſermons, very liberal of all which they fin 
in eccleſiaſtical ad ems our duty to a 
Ng . 
Lizexa'LITY. . , [liberalitas, Latin; Iberalité. French. 
Munificence; bounty ; generoſity ; generous profuſion. 
Why ſhould ir, that knows to court | 
Shahkeſp. 


—— 


Milton. 


With words, fair looks and {berality ? 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may ſt nothing give that is not thine ; 
That hberality is but caſt away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. | 
L1'BeRALLY. adv. [from liberal.] 1. Bounteouſly ; boun- 
tiſully ; largely. 2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly. - 
(x.) If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, that 
giveth to all men Aber ally, and upbraideth not. James, i. 35. 
Lr'BzzTINE. x. / li 5 
one at liberty. 2. One who lives without aeg or law. 
One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion. 4. 
n law ; libertinus, Latin.] A freedman ; or rather, the 
fon of . freedman. _ N 
ö WI peal 
10 air, a charter d liber tine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, | 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


(. 2.) Man, the lawleſs ibertine, may rove Es 
Free and ion d. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Want of power is the only bound that a {bertine 
views upon any of the ſex. _ | . 
.) They fay this town. is full of couzenage, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating moun 
And: many ſuch like liber tines of fin. J Shakeſp. 
That word may be applied to ſome few hbertines in the au- 
dience ; | Colliers View of the Stage. 


(4-) Some perſons are forbidden to be aceuſers on the ſcore of 
ſex, as women: others on the ſcorn of their age, as pu- 


tines againft their patrons. | | 
Li'BzxTINE. adj. (/ibertin, French.] Licentious ; irreli- 


us. 
® There are mens tha nat, hut: chuſe rather a liber tine 
3 ie not the a cal .. ke "PF" Bacon. 
about her ſhould to be of . — 
| a s:Projed4 for Advancement of Religien. 
[from libertine.} Itreligion; licen- 
tiouſneſs of opinions and praQtice. " SH 
*** 2 x ftw 
and a ſpirit of liberty libertiniſm, of infidelity profane- 
neſs, ſtarted — "5 Sermons. 


L 1. 


1 * IN1SM. 1. /. 


in the room of it. 
n. . [Rberte, French; Libertas, 


LrBertTy. 


ranny or inordinate government. 3. Freedom, as oppoſed 
to. neceſlity. 4. Privilege ; ' exemption ; immunity. 5, 
Relaxation of reſtraint: as, he ſees himſelf at liberty to 
chuſe his condition. 6. Leave; permiſſion. . 


- 


ful ; not parſimonions. 4, It bas of before the thing, and 


| reſtrained from the 


puts to his | /, 2 ary. n. ,. [librarie, 
Clariſa. books, publick or private. 


pils and infants;. others on the ſcore of their condition, as kber- To 
F inft thei | Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
Li ß RAT ION. . / 


as oppoſed to ſlavery. 2. Exemption from ty- 


FD 
Lv 


| (r.) My maſter knows of your being here, and hath threaten- 
ed me into everlaſting /berty, if I tell you of it; for 
he fwears, he'll turn me away. | Shakeſp. 
O kberty/ thou „ heav'nly bright! | 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleaſure in thy preſence reign. * 
(2.) — uſtly thou abhorr'ſ 
The fon, who on the quiet ſtate of man, 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational 4berty; yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapſe, true /iherty | 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells. Milton. 
(3-) Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 
particular action, according to the determination, or thought | 
of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the other. 


R Locke. 
As it is in the motions of the 


s it i body, g it is in the thoughts 
of our minds : where any one is ſuch, that we have power to 


take it up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the mind, 
"_ 7 * at liberty. | N Locke. 
4.) His majeſty gave not an intire country to any, much 
leſs did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary liberties. . 
| . | | Dawies. 
(5. Licenſe they mean, when they cry liberty. Milton. 
(G.) I ſhall take the /ibertyto conſider a third ground, which, 
with ſome men, has the fame authority. Locke. 


— 


3 [libidinoſus, Latin.] Lewd ; luſt- 


None revolt from the faith; becauſe they muſt not look upon 

a woman to luſt after her, but becauſe they are much more 
wo 2 5 tration of their luſts. If wanton 
ces and 461dinous thoughts had been permitted by the goſ- 
pel, they would have apoſtatized nevertheleſs. Bentley. 


tin, French.] 1. One unconfined ; LinipinousLy. adv. [from libidinous.] Lewdly ; luſt- 


Lr'sxaL. adj. [/ibralis, Latin.} Of a pound weight. Dig. 
 _ LinRa'RIAN. n. . [/ibrarius, Latin.] 1. One who has 


the care of a library. 2. One who tranſcribes or copies 


books. 


(2.) Charybdis thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds, the 
waves : this muſt be underſtood of regular tides. There are 
indeed but two tides in a day, but this is the error of the libra- 
rians. Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 


French.] A large collection of 


Then as they gan his library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 


An ancient book, hight Briton's monuments. Fa. Pueen.. 


I have given you the 4brary of a painter, and a catalogue of 


ſuch books as he ought to read. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Li'isxaTE. v. 4. [/ibro, Latin.} To poiſe; to ba- 

lance ; to hold in equipoiſe. EE I: 

[libratio, Latin; /ibration, French.] 


| 1. The ftate of being balanced. 2. [In aſtronomy. ] Li- 


Bration is the balancing motion or trepidation in the firma- 


ment, whereby the declination of the fun, and the lati- 


- tude of the ftars, change from time to time. Aſtrono- 


mers likewiſe aſcribe to the moon a /ibratory motion, or 
motion of trepidation, which they pretend is from eaſt to 
weft, and from north to ſouth, becauſe that, at full moon, 
they ſometimes diſcover paris of her diſk which are not 
diſcovered at other times. Theſe kinds are called, the one 
a /ibration in longitude, and the other a [bration in lati- 
tude. Beſides this, there is a third kind, which they call 
an apparent /ibration, and which conſiſts in this, that when 
the moon is at her greateft elongation from the ſouth, her 

axis being then almoſt perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptick, the ſun muſt enlighten towards the north pole of 
the moon ſome parts which he did nat before, and that, 
on the contrary, ſome parts of thoſe which he enlightened 


_— 


. | 
towards the oppoſite pole are obſcured ; and this produces 
the ſame effect which the libration in latitude does. 


Die. Trev. 


(1.) This is what may be ſaid of the balance, and the libra- 
tion, of the body. | Dr yden's Du Freſnoy. 
: — Their.pinions ſtill 
In looſe libratious ſtretch'd, to truſt the void 
Trembling refuſe. Thomſon's Fring. 
(2.) Thole planets which move upon their axis, do not all 
make intire revolutions ; for the moon maketh only a kind of 
libration, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
Li'sxaTtory. adj. [from libro, Lat.] Balancing; playing 
like a balance. | | 
Lice, the plural of /oufe. 
| Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſfoine ſweat, 
And clammy dews, that loathſome ice beget; 
Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dr yden's Virgil. 
Lt'ceBANE. u. ſ. |lice and bane.) A plant. 
- LICENSE. . J [licentia, Latin; licence, French.] 1. 
Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and neceſſaiy te- 
ſtraint. 2. A grant of permiſſion. 3. Liberty; permiſ- 
ſion. | | wat 
(1.) Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular {cence is indeed 
the many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the reſt to make Mu- 


fidorus their chief. Sidney. 
Taunt my faults os 
With ſuch full /icence, as both truth and malice | 
Have power to utter. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleofatra. 


They baul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs moods, 
And ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 


Licence they mean, when ther cry liberty. Milton. 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, 5 
Now turn'd to Acenſe by too juſt a name. Roſcommon. 
Though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a ſtate of licence; 


though man, in that ſtate, have an uncontroulable liberty to 

diſpoſe of his perſon or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to de- 

ſtroy himſelf. - | | | Lecke. 
(2.) They ſent ſome to bring them a {cence from the ſenate. 

5 Judith, xi. 14. 


Thoſe few abſtract names that the ſchools forged, and put 


into the mouths of their ſcholars, could never yet 
tance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of publi 
| bation, | | 


admit- 
appro- 
Locke. 


We procured a licence of the duke of Parma to enter the 
 Adaiſon on Italy. 
man 


theatre and gallery. | 
(3-) It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
todie, before that he which is accuſed have the accuſers face to 
face, and have {cence to anſwer for himſelf. Acts. 
7e LI CE NSE. v. a. [licencier, French.] 1. To 147 by 
a legal grant. 2. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. Not in uſe. 

| t. — Wit's Titans brav'd the ſkies, | 
And the preſs 


d with /icens'd blaſphemies. Pg e. 

(..) He would play well, and willingly, at ſome of 

; 22 attention, which ſhewed, that when be liſted be could 
C 


enſe his thoughts. | Potton. 
— [from licenſe.] A granter of 7 


LicenstR. n. / 
commonly a tool of power. 9 
Lic xTIATE. n. ſ. [licentiatus, low Latin.] 1. A man 
who uſes licenſe. Not in uſe. 2. A degree in Spaniſh 
univerſities. Fr 
(1.) The /icentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they ſhould 
prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon themſelves for doubling 
or rejecting a letter, if the ſenſe fall aptly. Camden. 
(2.) A man might, after that time, ſue for the degree of a 
licentiate or maſter in this faculty. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ToLice'nTIATE. v. 4. [licencier, French.] To permit; 
to encourage b _ 1 
We may not ither the ſtifli generous inclina- 
tions, or the licentiating of any thing that is cork, 


1. Unreſtrained 
unc onſined. 


permiſſion: 


Eftrange. 
Lice'nTious. 2. / [licencieux, French; licentioſus, Lat.] 


by law or morality. 2. Preſumptuous; 


| „ 
(1.) Later pride, like corn- fed ſteed, 
Abus d her — and fat ſwolw encreaſe, 
To all /icentrous luſt, and gan exceed 
The meaſure of her mean, and natural firſt need. 
. How would it touch thee to the quick, * 
Should'ſ thou but hear I were /icentious ? 


Pa. 2. 


And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 
- With ruffian luſt thould be contaminate ? Sh akeſp. 
(2.) The Tyber, whoſe ;centious waves, 
So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, | 
Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenfive courſe. Roſcommon. 


Lice 'ntTiousSLy. adv. [from /icentious.] With too much. 
liberty ; without juſt reſtraint. 
The licentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, will pardon themſelves, 
| ; Camaden's Remains. 
Lict'nTiousxess. n. , [from licentious.] Boundleſs 
liberty ; contempt of juſt reſtraint. 
One error is ſo ith „as it begetteth a thouſand children, 


if the /icentiouſneſt thereof be not timely reſtrained. Ralrigh. 
This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by the wiſett - 


men, as an effect of licentiouſneſe, and not of liberty. Swift. 
During the greateſt /icentiouſneſs of the preſs, the character 
of the queen was inſulted. | Swift. 
Licn. . / ſlice, Saxon] A dead carcaſs ; whence /ich- 
wake, the time or act of watching by the dead; /ichgate, 
the gate through which the dead are carried to the grave ; 
Lichfield, the held of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, fo 
named from martyred chriſtians. Salve magna parens. 
Lichwake is ftill retained in Scotland in the fame fenſe. 
LiicnowrL. 2. / [lich and .] A fort of owl, by the 
vulgar ſuppoſed to foretell death. 5 


ToLick. v. a. [licean, Saxon; lecken, Dutch.] 1. To 
paſs over with the tongue. 2. To lap; to take in by the 
tongue. 3. ToLick wp. To devour. 


(1.) Æſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe-goat, 
both which he uſed much in his cures ; the firſt for licking all 
ulcerated wounds, and the goat's milk for the diſeaſes of the 
ſtomach and lungs. Temple. 
A bear's a favage beaſt; | 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has ici d it into ſhape and frame. Hudibras, 
He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 
And /icks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
I have ſeen an antiquary lich an old coin, among other trials, 


to diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte. Addiſon. 
(3.) t once pluck out | 
The multitudinous tongue; but let them not /ich 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 
([.) Now ſhall this company /ick up all that are round about 
us, as the ox hicheth up the Nun. xxi. 4. 
When luxury has Acid up all thy pelt; | | 
Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf: 1 
Think how poſterity will treat thy name. Pope's Horace. 


Lick. n. /. [from the verb.] A blow; rough uſage: a 
low word. 6 | 255 


He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave me 
a lick acroſs the face. | | Dryden. 
Licxzzrsn.7 adj. [liecena, a glutton, Saxon. This 
Li'icxzxovs. F ſeems to be the 


proper way of ſpellin 
the word, which has no affinity with /iquer, Þ& eos | 


like.] 1. Nice in the choice of food. 2. Eager ; greedy 

to ſwallow ;. eager not with but guſt. 3. Nice; 
delicate; tempting the appetite. This ſenſe I doubt. 

(.) Volu ifice all ſubſtantial ſatisfaction to 

a 2 alate. * 1 L Eftrange. 

2.) It is never tied, where fit commendatian, where- 

| of wamankind is & eter, in offered uyto it. e. 


Strephon, fond hoy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid ; 
But kctrous, poiſon d, fain to her would go. 


L I E 

In vain he 'd all his goods to fave 
His body, ae grave þ 
The /iquoriſh hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn, | 
And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. Dryden. 


In ſome provinces they were ſo 4quoriſh after man's fleſh 
that would fuck the blood as it run from the dying man. 


| Locke. 
L..) Would'ſt thou ſeek again to trap me here 


ith cheriſh baits, fit to enſnare a brute ? Milton. 
Li'cxERrISHNESS., 1 /. [from lickeriſh.) Niceneſs of 
palate. | 


| Licorice. . .. [yauzuppige liguoricia, Italian.] A root 
of ſweet taſte. Liquorice root is long and flender, exter- 
nally of a duſky reddiſh brown, but within of a fine yel- 
low, full of juice, and of a tafte ſweeter than ſugar ; it 
grows wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. The inſpiſſated juice of this root is brought 
to us from Spain and Holland; from the firſt of which 
places it obtained the name of Spaniſh juice. 


Hils Materia Medica. 


_ LICTGOR. n. .. [Latin.] A beadle that attended the con- 
ſuls ro apprehend or puniſh criminals. | 
| — Saucy /ifors | | 
Will catch at us like trumpets. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Proconſuls to their provinces - | 
Haſting, or on return, in robes of ſtate, 


LIE 
(2.) That Je ſhall lye fo on my ſword, 
That N ſhall render — _ * 
Till thou the /ie giver, and that lie, reſt 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſkull. Shaleſp. Richard II. 
It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole nations of- men 
ſhould unanimouſly give the lie to what, by the moſt invincible 
evidence, every one of them knew to be true. Locke. 
Men will give their own experience the /ye, rather than ad- 
mit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe tenets. Locke. 
(3-) The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a Jie. Dr 


Jaden. 
Te LIE. v. n. [leozan, Saxon; liegen, Dutch.) 1. To 


Liflors and rods the en of their power. Milton. 


Democritus could his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt em ake ; 
Though in his country-town no {ors were, 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Lid. u. /. [Þlt>, Saxon; lied, German.] 1. A cover; 
any thing that ſhuts down over a veſſel ; any ſtopple that 
covers the mouth, but not enters it. 2. The membrane 
that, when we ſleep or wink, is drawn over the eye. 
(.) Hope, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck fo cloſe 
to the lid of the cup, that it was ſhut down upon her. Addiſon. 
(2.) Do not for ever with thy veiled /ids, | 
deek for thy noble father in the duſt. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Our eyes have lid, our ears ſtill or keep. Davies. 
That eye dropp'd ſenſe diftin& and clear, | 
As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak ; 
When from its 4d a ly tear 
Ran trickling down her — bras cheek. | Prior. 
| The rod of Hermes 
To ſleep could mortal eye-/ids fix, 
And drive departed fouls to Styx : 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſh ſenate s A4. 


* 


Could ſcatter opium full as well, | 
And drive as many fouls to hell. Swift. 
ILIE. 2. . [lie, French.] Any thing impregnated with 
ſome other body; as, ſoap or ſalt. 3 
Chamber-/ie breeds fleas like a loach. Shaleſp. 


All liquid things concocted by heat become yellow; as, he-, 


wort, &c. Peacham on Drawing . 
Lis. u. /. [lize, Saxon.] 1. A criminal falſehood. 2. A 


of falſehood: to give the lie, is a formulary phraſe, 


3. A fiction. This ſenſe is ludicrous. 
(1.) — Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my ſword 

I'll prove the 4e thou ſpeak ſt. Shbakeſp. Macbeth. 
A qe is properly an outward fignification of ſomething con- 
trary to, or at leaſt beſide, the inward ſenſe of the mind; fo 
has wn _—_ ſſed, and the fame thing 
not meant or intended, is — 4 a bye. South. 
Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good is of our 
will; and the underſtanding can no more be delighted 
lye, than the will can chuſe an apparent evil. ; 
When I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not true, and 
I fay to him, This is not true, or this is falſe, I only convey to 
him the naked idea of his error; this is the primary idea: but 
if I fay it is a fe, the word he carries alſo a ſecondary idea; 


and cenſure of the ſpeaker, Part ich, 


for it i _ both the falſhood of the ſpeech, and my __—_ 
| "7 | 


utter criminal falſehood. 2. To exhibit falſe repreſenta- 

tion. | 
(.) I know not where he lodges; and for me to deviſe a 
lodging, and fay, He lies here, or he lies there, were to 4e in 
mine own throat. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
If a foul /ye unto his neighbour in that which was delivered 


him to keep, he ſhall reſtore. ny 

Should I /ye againſt my _ ? | Job, xxxiv. 6. 
(2.) Inform us, will the 3 treat? 

Or do the prints and paper lie? Swift, 


To LIE. v. . pret. I lay; I have lain or lien. [ließan, 


SAXON ; liggen, Dutch.] 1. To reſt horizontally, or with 
very great inclination _ ſomething elſe. 2. Toreſt 
to preſs upon. 3. To be repoſited in the grave. 4. To 
be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 5. To paſs the time of 
ſleep. 6. To be laid up or repoſited. 7. To remain 
fixed. 8. To refide. 2 o be placed or ſituated, with 
reſpect to ſomething elſe. 10. To preſs upon afflictively. 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious. 12. To be judicially 


imputed. 13. To be in any particular ſtate. 14. To be 
in a ſtate of concealment. 15. To be in priſon. 16. To 
be in a bad ſtate. 17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed 


ſtate. 18. To conſiſt. 19. To be in the power; to be- 
long to. 20. To be valid in a court of judicature : as, 
an action /ieth againſt one. 21. To coſt; as, it lies me in 
more money. 22. 7e LIE at. To importune; to teaze. 


23. 7e LIE by. To reſt; to remain till. 24. Te LIE 


down. To reſt ; to go into a ſtate of ſe. 25. To 
Liz down. To fink into the grave. 26. ToLie in. 
Jo be in childbed. 27. To LIE under. To be ſubject 
to; to be oppreſſed by. 28. To LIE wpon. To become 
the matter of obligation or duty. 29. To LIE with. To 
converſe in bed. 3o. It may be obſerved of this word in 


general, that it commonly implies ſomething of ſluggiſh- 


neſs, inaQtion, or ſteadineſs, applied to perſons; and ſome 


| gravity or permanency of condition, applied to things. 


with a © 


(2.) Death ies on her like an untimely ſhow'r = 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of the field. Shakeſp. 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 8 | ER 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. Epitaph on Vanbrugh. 
(3-) All the kings of the nations lie in glory, every one in 
his own houſe. pf Iſa. xiv. 18. 
I will lie with my fathers, and thou ſhalt carry me out of 
Egypt, ** bury me in your burying place. Gen. xlvii. 30. 
7 How many e young princes would do ſo; their fa- 
thers lying ſo ſick as yours at this time is? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
My little daughter /ieth at the point of death; I pray thee 
come and lay thy hands on her, that ſhe may be healed. Mark. 
(5.) —— —— The watchful traveller, 
That by the moon's miſtaken light did riſe, 


ay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. Dryer. 
3 ww, and perſecuted 2 ; 2 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 
(6.) J have ſeen where copperas is made great variety ot 
them, divers of which I have yet lying by me. BH, 


(J.) The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with 
us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever lien at their 
hearts | 


. . Temtie 
(.) If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? and if 
thou docſt not well, fin /::tþ at the door. Ger. iv. 7. 
| (9.) Deſerts, where there lay no way. IWiidom. 


* 4 A 
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1 

To thoſe happy climes that /e, | 

V/ here day never ſliuts his eye. | Milton. 
There ie our way, and that our paſſage home. D/ yen. 


Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though unequal in 


eircumſtances. | Collier of Envy. 
The buſineſs of a tutor, rightly employed, lies out of the 
road. Me Locke on Education. 


What lie, beyond our poſitive idea towards infinity, lies in 
obſcurity, and has the undeterminate confuſion of a _— 
idea. Iccte. 

(10.) Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou haſt afflicted 


me with all thy waves. | Pjatms. 
He that commits a fin ſhall find 
The prefling guilt Jie heavy on his mind, 
Though bribes or favour ſhall aſſert his cauſe. Creech. 


Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular an- 
guith which ſeems to lie fo heavy on Leonora. Addiſon. 
(..) Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment of luxury, 

ſhould have ſpent their time, at leaſt what lay upon their hands, 
in chemiſtry, it cannot be denied but princes may paſs their time 
advantageouſly that way. | Temple. 

I would recommend the ſtudies of knowledge to the female 
world, that they may not be at a loſs how to employ thoſe hours 
that lie upon their hands. _ Addiſon's Guardian. 

(12.) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I 

would turn her looſe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
ſharp words, let it /ie on my head. Shakeſp. 

(13.) If money go before, all may do lie open. Shateſp. 

The highways Jie waſte, the wayfaring man ceaſeth. Iſa, 

The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt and Jie till. Exod. 

Do not think that the knowledge of any particular ſubject 

cannot be improved, merely becauſe it has lain without im- 
provement. Watts's Improvement of tbe. Mind. 

(14.) Many things in them lie concealed to us, which they 


who were concerned underſtood at firſt ſight. ds I 
(15.) Your impriſonment ſhall not be long; 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


( 16.) * fon you lie pining and pinching yourſelf in ſuch 


a loneſome, ſtarving courſe of life?  L'Eftrange's Fables. 

The generality of mankind /ie pecking at one another, till 
one by one they are all torn to pieces. L'Eflrange's Fables. 
Are the gods to do your drudgery, and you lie bellowing 
with your finger in your mouth ? L*Eftrange”s Fables. 


(17.) To ſee a hated perſon ſuperior, and to lie under the 
enguiſh of a diſadvantage, is far enough from diverſion. Cec/lier. 


It is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, /yrzg under 
a ſharp fit of the ſtone for a week, receives from this fine ſen- 
tence. : Tillot ſon's Sermons. 
As a man ſhould always be upon his 


dinary care not to lie at the mercy of the weather in our moral 
conduct. 5 Addiſon's Fr echolder. 
The maintenance of the clerF$ is precarious, and collected 
from a moſt miſerable race of farmers, 
miniſter lies to be defrauded. 5 


at whoſe mercy every 


it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. 
— It lies much in your holding up. Shakeſp. 
He that thinks that diverſion may not lie in hard labour, for- 
gets the early riſing, and hard riding of huntſmen. Locke. 
* (19.) Do'ſt thou endeavour, as much as in thee ies, to pre- 
ſerve the lives of all men? 
He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I deſerve cre- 
dit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, as much as in him iet. 


Hillingſieet on Idolatry, ' 


— Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. 
(23.) Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, | 
Hung their heads, and then lay ly; 
In fweet muſick is ſuch art, | 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 


Dryden. 


Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shaleſp. VIII. 
4) TRE agar BAT Se aa with the A Iſa. xi. 6. 
The needy lie down in ſafety, 


Ja. xiv. 30 9 


he dow: with him in the duft. 


LIE. adv. Willingly 
have the foppery of freedom, as the morality 
ard againſt the vices 


to which he is moſt expoſed, fo we ſhould take a more than or- 


5 - Swift. 
_*(18.) The image of it gives me content already; and I truſt- 


Dias Rules for Devotion. 


 LYEGEMAN. n. 


L IE 


(25.) His bones are fall of the ſm of his youth, which ſhall 
J, xx. 11. 

(26.) As for all other good women that love to do but little 
work, how handſome it is to Ie in and ſicep, or te louſe them- 
ſelves in the fum-ſhin2, they that have been but a while in Ire- 
land can well witneis. Sjenfer en Ireland. 
You confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Ceme ; you muſt 


go viſit the lady that Hes in. Shake!p. Coridlanus. 
She had lui, in, and her right breaft had been apoftemated. 
Vijeman's Sur ger y. 


The doctor has practiſed both by fea and land, and there- 
fore cures the green ſickneſs and 1 in. S; eftator, 
When Florimel deſign'd to le privately in; 
She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
That her nurſe, uay her midwite, ſcarce heard her once 


ſqueal. P ior. 
Hyſterical affections are contracted by accidents in /ping in. 
Arbuthnot en Diet. 


(27.) A generous perſon will /ie under a great diſadvantage. 

| Smatlridge's Sermons, 

This miſtake never ought to be imputed to Dryden, but to 

thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a genius to lie under neceſſity. Pute. 
Europe /ay then under a deep lethargy, and was no other- 

wiſe to be reſcued but by one that would cry mightily. AZterb. 
(28.) Theſe are not places merely of favour, the charge of 
fouls lies uon them; the greateſt account whereof will be re- 

quired at their hands. Bacoa ; Advice to Villiers. 
It ſhould ie uten him to make out how matter, by undi- 


' reed motion, could at firſt neceffarily fall, without ever errin 


or miſcarrying, into ſuch a curious formation of human bo- 


dies. | | Bentley's Sermons, 

(29.) ———— Pardon me, Baſſanio, | 

For by this ring ſhe ay with me. |  Shakeſfeare. 

Lite. adj. [leor, Saxon; lief, Dutch. ] Dear; beloved. 
Obfolete. 1 8 


My lizfeft lord, ſhe thus beguiled had, So. 
For he was fleſh ; all fleſh doth frailty breed. Fa. Nu. 
——— — - You, with the reſt, | 9 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head 
And with your beſt endeavour have ſtirr'd up | 
My liefæſt — to be mine enemy. Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
: now ufed only in familiar fpeech. 
If I could ſpeak fo wiſely under an arreſt, I would fend for 
certain of my creditors ; and yet to ſay the truth, I had as lief 
of impriſonment. 
* Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


LI EG E. adj, [lige, French; /igio, Italian; hgius, low 


Latin.] 1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure ; ſubject: 
whence /iegeman for ſubject. 2. Sovereign. [This figni- 
fication ſeems to have accidentally riſen from the former, 


the lord of liege men, being by miſtake called liege lord.} 


(.) Did not the whole realm acknowledge Hemy for their 


king and liege lord? penſer . 
 —— My lady hege, ſaid he, | Wu 
What all your ſex deſire is ſovereignty. Dryden. 


So much of it as is founded on the law of nature, may be 
ſtiled natural religion; that is to ſay, a devotedneſs unto God 
our liege lord, fo as to act in all things according to his will. 

| A | Grew's Coſmology. 


Lig o. n./. Sovereign; ſuperiour lord: ſcarcely in uſe. 


O pardon me, my liege] but for my tears 


I had foreftall'd this deer and deep rebuke. Shakeſp. 
The other reſerv'd I by conſent, Ws 
For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt. Shakeſt. 


The natives, dubious whom | 
They muſt obey, in conſternation wait 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. Phillips. 
. [from liege and man.] A ſubject: nut 


in uſe. 1 
This & gan to wax more 

And when he felt the folly of his lord, 

In his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold. Fairy Queen. 
Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, yielded them- 
ſelves then ſubjects and Legemen, ſhall it not tye their children 
to the ſame ſubjection? ._ _ Spenſer n Ireland. 


L IE 

Stand, ho! who is there? 1 | 
Friends to this ground, and begemen to the Dane. Shak. 
LEER. n. , [more proper legier, or ledger.) A reſi- 
dent ambaſſadour. 


His paſſions and his fears 
Lie kegers for you in his breaſt, and there 


Negotiate your affairs. Denham's Sophy. 
L1'zw, the participle of lie. 5 
One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife. 
ö | Gen. xXxvi. 10. 
L1enTE'ricsx. adj. [from lientery.] Pertaining to a lien- 
terv. | 
There are many medicinal preparations 
equal to the — made without acids ; eſpecially in obſtruc- 
tions, and to ſtrengthen the tone of the parts; as in /renterick 
and other like caſes. Grew's Muſeum. 
LrenTERY. . /. [from xv, lde, ſmooth. and ivlepor, 
inteſtinum, gut; lienterie, French. ] A particular looſe- 
neſs, or diarrhea, wherein the food paſſes fo ſuddenly 
through the ſtomach and 
ſtool with little or no alteration. Quincy. 
Lie R. n. , [from to /ie.] One that reſts or lies down ; or 
remains concealed. EE as 
There were liers in ambuſh againſt him behind the city. 


; | | Jioſ. viii. 14. 
LIEU. n. , [French.] Place; room : it is only uſed with 


in: in lieu, inſtead. | 


God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lieu of man's 
endeavours, to beſtow the fame by the rule of that juſtice which 
- beſt beſeemeth him. Hcuter. 


In Heu of ſuch an increaſe of dominions, it is our buſineſs to 


extend our trade. 


LiVE. adv, [See LIE .] Willingly. 5 
Speak the h, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 


Addi ſon 5 Fr eebolaer . 


. trippingly on e tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of our 
| — 2 I had as eve the town crier had ſpoke my lines. 
5 Shakeſp. let. 


Action is death to ſome ſort of people, and they would as lie ve 
hang as work. | L*Eftrange. 


LizuTE'nancy. n. ſ. [lieutenance, French; from lieu- 


_ tenant.) 1. The office of a lieutenant. 2. The body of 


lieutenants. 


(2. ) If ſuch tricks as theſe ftri you out of your r 5 


it had been better you had not your three fingers ſo oft. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


(2.) The liſt of undiſputed maſters, is hardly ſo long as 


the liſt of the leutenancy of our metropolis. 
| TY , Felton on the Claſficks. 
LIEUTE'NANT. n. ,. [lieutenant, French.) A deputy ; 
one who acts by vicarious authority. 2. In war, one who 
holds the next rank to a ſuperiour ofany denomination ; as, 
u general has his Lieutenant . ped, ; colonel his lieu- 
tenant colonel, and a captain fimply his lieutenant. 
11.) — — Whither away ſo faſt ? ; 
We'll enter all together, | | 
And in good time here the /zeutenant comes. 
I muſt put 
keutenants, 


the counties : their proper uſe is for ordering the 


the military affairs, in order to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, 


or a rebellion or ſedition at home. Bacon. 
- Killing, as it is conſidered in itſelf without all undue circum- 

ſtances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiſtrate, who is 

the vi 
power of life and death. 
Sent by 


nants there. | 


' beutenant of the colaneFs company. might well pretend to the | 


LieuTe'nanTSHie. . /. [from Heutenant.] The rank 


Liege. n. /. plural lives. [lipian, to live, Saxon. ] 


ions of iron, but none 


ts, as to be thrown out by 


in mind of the lords Heutenants, and deputy 


rent or heutenant of God, from whom he derives his 
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next vacant captai ſhip. Wotton. 
N. £ Eſſex 2 lieutenant _ — — _ ; 

noſt propular man o kingdom, and ing of. the 
ſword men. | | I. Clarendon. 


His Heutenant engaging againſt his poſitive orders, being 
beaten by L , 7 Os equa again baniſhed, " Swift. 
Canſt thou ſo many gallant ſoldiers ſee, 


And captains and 4eutenants flight for me? Gay. 


or office of lieutenant. 
1. Union 
and co-operation of ſoul with body ; vitality ; animation, 
oppoſed to an inanimate flate. 2. Preſent ſtate ; as diſ- 
tinct from other parts of human exiſtence. 3. Enjoyment, 
or poſſeſſion of exiſtence, as oppoſed to death. 4. Blood, 
the ſuppoſed vehicle of life. 5. Conduct; manner of 
living with reſpect to virtue or vice. 6. Condition; man- 
ner of living with reſpect to happineſs and miſery. 7. 
Continuance of our preſent ſtate : as, half his /ife was 
ſpent in ſtudy. 8. The living form : oppoſed to copies. 9. 
Exact reſemblance: with to \before it. 10. General ſtate 
of man. 11. Common occurrences ; human affairs ; the 
courſe of things. 12. Living perſon. 13. Narrative of 
a life paſt. 14. Spirit; hriikneſs ; vivacity ; reſolution. | 
15. Animal, animated exiſtence ; animal being. 16. Syſtem 
of animal nature. 17. Life is alſo uſed of vegetables, and 
whatever grows and decays. „„ 
(1). On thy Ae no more. 
 — My He never held but as a pawn 


To againſt thy foes.  Shakeſp. King Lear, 
| ths Kane © bady cedier than 3, ny 


A ſtatue than a breather. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath Ae. Gen. i. 20. 


The — of the ſame man conſiſts in nothing but a 
participation of the ſame continued ie, by conſtantly fleeting 
particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 
ganized body. | Locke. 
(2.) O Jie, thou nothing's younger brother! 
So like, that we may take the one for t other 
Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe 22 of the gay reflected bow, 
Ils more a folid thing than thou 
Thou weak built iſthmus, that do'ſt proudly riſe 
Up betwixt two eternities; js 
Veet canſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain, 1 
But, broken and o'erwhelm'd, the ocean meets again. 


When I conſider /ife, tis all a cheat, 
| Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be bleſt, 
22 ſome new joy, takes off what we poſſeſt. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live years again, 
Yet 1 what tack, ea 
And from the dregs of hfe think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give: 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Howe'er tis well that while mankind 
Through {fe's perverſe meanders errs, 
He can imagm'd pleaſures find, 
To combat againſt real cares. | — Prior. 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelf from /ife by flow decays. Pope, 
(3-) Then avarice * t his veins to inſpire 
His y flames, and kindle {fe devouring fire. Fa. De. 
. er complot is. to have my Ae: — 
And, if my — might make this land happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
. Shakefp. 


Dryaz, 


I would expend it with all willinggeſfs. 
Nor love ”y life, nor. hate; but what thou liv' 
* | | 
4 4 2 
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Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heaven. Milton. 

He entreated me not to take his /fe, but exact a fum of 

money. Brecme en the Odyſſey. 
(4.) His guiſhing entra:ls ſmoak d upon the ground, 

And the warm Ae came ifſuing through the wound. Pope. 
(5.) His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might | 

Be wrong, his {fe I'm ſure was in the right. 
Henry and Edward, brighteſt ſons of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name ; 

After a life of glorious toils endur'd, 

Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh. Pope. 
F'll teach my family to lead good Ii ves. Mrs. Barker. 
(6.) Such was the Ie the frugal Sabines led; 

So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dr yden's Virg. 


- (7.) Some have not any clear ideas all their /ives. Locke, May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, | 
VUntam' d and fierce the tvger ſtill remains, Ghaſtly with wounds, and /ife/eſs on the bier. Prior, 
And tires his {/e with biting on his chains. Prior. (2.) Was I to have never 1 from thy fide ? | 
The adminiſti ation of this bank is for Ae, and partly in the As good have grown there ſtill a /ife/e/s rib ! Milton. 
hands of the chief citizens. Addiſon on Italy. | Thus began X 
(8.) That is the beſt part of beauty which a picture cannot Outrage from lifeleſs things. | Nilton. 
.expreſs, no, nor the firſt ſight of the /ife. con's Eſſays: | The power which produces their motions, ſprings from ſome- 
Let him viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad, that he thing without themſelves : if this power were ſuſpended, they 
may tell how the /ife agreeth with the fame. Bacon. would become a Heleſ, unactive heap of matter. Cheyne. 
He that would be a malter, muſt draw by the fe as well as And empty words ſhe gave, and founding ftrain, 
copy from originals, and join theory and experience together. But ſenſeleſs, /fele/c! idol void and vain. Pope. 
| | Collier of the Enter tainment of Books. (. 3.) Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Egeon wend, 
(9.) I believe no character of any perſon was ever better drawn But to procraſtinate his /ifeleſs end. Sbhbaleſp. 
do the /ife than this. | Denham. Unknowing to command, proud to obey | 
Kich carvings, portraiture, and imag'ry, = A lifeleſs king, a royal ſhade I lay. Prior. 
Where ev'ry figure to the Ae expreſs d | (4.) The other victor-flame a moment ſtood, | 
The godhead's pow'r, Dryden Knight's Tale. Then fell, and /feleſs left th' extinguiſh'd wood. Dryden. 
He ſaw in order painted on the wall LI rELESLVY. adv. from /ifeleſs.] Without vigour ; fri- 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, aidly; jejunely. N 
All te the life, and ev ry leader known. Dryden's En. Lt: ELIKE. . /. [life and like.] Like a living perſon. 
12 Studious they appear Minerva, lifelike, on embodied air 5 5 
Of ans. You pou 4 1—— rare 1 Impreſs d the form of Ipthema the fair. Pope's Odyſſey. 
indful of thei er. Milton. x % " 3; f | Ces 
All that cheers or ſoftens /ife, Ry | | = 1 f [life and fring. | Nerve; ſtrings ima- 
Tue tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wile. Poe, Dinec to conveytife., : wh 
By | (13.) This 1 know, not only by reading of books in my Theſe lines are rhe veins, the arteries, 
| . ſtudy, but allo by experience of AM abroad in the world. Aſcham. T he und ecaying /rfeftrings of thoſe hearts 
| Not to know at large of things remote > That fill ſhall pant, and ſtill ſhall exerciſe 83 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtile; but to know Ihe motion ſpirit and nature both impart. Daniel. 
That which before us lies in daliy Ife, Li'reTiME. 3. J [hfe and time.] Continuance or duration 
Is the prime wiſdom. | Milton Par. Lot. of life. 8 | | 3 | : | 8 5 
(12.) Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die Jordain talked proſe all his Afe-time, without knowing what 
On my own word? whulſt I fee /ves the gaſhes it was. ; e Addiſon on Fats. 
Do better upon them. Shakeſp. Macbeth. Lirewe'ary. adj. [life and weary.] Wretched; tired 
(13.) Plutarch, that writes his life, | of living. | | . 5 | 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife, Pope. —_——e- i ew ee N 
.- (14.) The Helots bent thitherward with a new Iiſe of reſolu- A dram of poiſon, tuch ſoon ſpeeding geer 
tion, as if their captain had been a root out of which their cou- As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 3 
rage had ſprung. 3 Sidney. That the /ifexveary taker may fall dead. Shakeſp. 
They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and in words; To Lr . v. a. [hffta, Swediſh ; laßter, Daniſh. 1 f 
an ws Bow —_ — * in meaſure is 22 ed, or lift; | have lifted, or lift.] 1. To raiſe from the 
ot with half the fire 2nd Af, n - ground; to heave ; to elevate ; to hold on high. 2. To -- 
With which he kiſs'd Amphytrion's wite. 5 Mar bear tO ſuppor t. Not in uſe. 3. To rob; to plunder. | 
(1'5.) Full nature fwarms with Ife. Thomſon, Whence the term ſhoplifter. 4. To exalt ; to elevate men- 
(16.) Lives through all life. D Poe. tally. 5. To raiſe in fortune. 6. To raiſe in eſtimation. 
LrrtBLOOD. . /. [kfe and la.! The blood neceſſary 7. To exalt in dignity. 8. To elevate ; to ſwell, as with 
to life; the vital blood. pride. 9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to t. 
% — This ſickneſs doth infe& 3 | | (1.) — —Filial ingratitude ! | 5 
9 The very lifeblood of our enterpriſe. Shateſp. Hen. IV. Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand | 
'B | How could'ſt thou drain the /ifeb/cod of the child? For Aag food tot? Shakeſp. King Lear. 


| | Shakeſp. 

His forehead ſtruck the ground, | win 
.Lifeblood and life ruſh'd mingled through the wound. 

3 Dryden. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which * 


the heart, with a warmth like that of Arbibod. Sectator. 
Money, the /ifeb/ood of the nation, | 
Corrupts and m the veins, 
Unleſs a proper circulation, 
Its motion and its heat maintains. Swift. 


Lies EVEREASTING, An Herb. 


Cowley. : 


ot ſpirit. 


Ainſworth, 


LF 
Li'prcivin. u. /. [life and gizing.] Having the power 
to give liſe. 1 | . 
5 — — His own heart, . 9 
Kindled at firſt from hea / n's lifiving fire. $f enſer , 
He fat deviſing death 
To them who liv'd; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that [Jegivizg plant. NVilton's Par. Loft. 


Lir EGUNARD . . [life and guard.) The guard of a king's 
perſon. | | 

Lirtress. adj. [from J /e. 1. Dead: deprived of life. 
2. Unanimated ; void of life. 3. Wanting power, force, 

4. Wanting or deprived of phyſical energy. 

(1.) I who make the triumph of to-day, 


A Your gueſts are coming; 
Lift up your countenance, as *twere the day 8 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Propp'd by the ſpring, it Ans aloft the head, 5 
But of a ſickly beauty to ſhed, | 
In ſummer living, and in winter dead. Dryden, 
Des wider Fay gm. 
groan, as feeble to ry . 
92 So weary bees in little cells repoſe, * 
But if night robbers At the well - ſtor d hive, 
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(a.) My heart was lift up in the ways of the Lord. 2 Chron. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is given, 


His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 
Hers Ait the foul to heav'n. FO 
(5-) The eye of the Lord 5fted up his head from miſery. 


Eccluf. 
(6.) Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons are cho- 
{en out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer diſgrace to the word 
of God, or Ait up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 
(7. See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues Iiſt up mortal man Addiſon's Cato. 
(8.) Lifted up with pride. Tim. iii. 6. 
Our ſucceſſes 4 been „ and our hearts have been too 
much Iiſted up by them, fo that we have reaſon to humble our- 
ſelves. | | Atterbury. 
(9.) He /ift up his ſpear againſt eight hundred, whom he 


flew at one time. 2 Sam. xxili. 8. 


Ariſe, I up the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Genefis. 
To LIT. v. n. To ftrive to raiſe by ſtrength. | 
£ Pinch cattle of paſture while ſummer doth laſt, 
And lift at their tailes ere a winter be paſt. Tuſſer. 


The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its ſtrength, 


like the body ſtrained by /iftizg at a weight too heavy, has of- 
ten its force broken. | Locke. 
LirT. n. ,. [from the verb.] 1. The manner of lifting. 
2. The act of lifiing. 3. Effort; ſtruggle. Dead lift is 
an effort to raiſe what with the 2 force cannot be 
moved; and figuratively any ſtate of impotence and ina- 
bility. 4. Lift. in . denotes a load or ſurcharge 
of any thing; as alſo, if one be _— much with li- 
quor, they ſay, He has got à great lift. 5. [In Scottiſh.] 
The ſky : for in a ſtarry night they ſay, How clear the 
lift is! 6. Lifts of a fail are ropes to raiſe or lower them 
at pleaſure. _ | 5 
(1.) In the It of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, 
the weight of the body beareth moſt upon the knees. Bacon. 
In races, it is not the large ſtride, or high /ift, that makes 
the ſpeed. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(2.) The goat gives the fox a lit, and out he ſprings. 


_ (3-) Myſelf and Trulla made a ſhift 
To help him out at a dead lift, 
. Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand. | 
And you freely muſt on, you were at a dead lift. 
Lr TER. u. /. [from /ift.] One that lifts. 
Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the After up of Lyra 

; ; ul, 3. 


To Lis. v. n. [leggen. Dutch.] To lie. 
Thou kenſt the care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare, 
Which many wild beaſts Iiggen in wait, 
For to entrap in thy tender ſtate. 


Spenſer” s Paſtoral. 


ment, French.] 1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, 

ſoſter than a cartilage, but harder than a membrane; they 
have no conſpicuous cavities, neither have they any ſenſe, 
left they ſhould ſuffer upon 
chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which are articulated to- 
gether for motion, leſt they ſhould be diſlocated with ex- 

erciſe. Quincy. 2. [In po or poetical lan ] 
Any thing which connects the parts of the body. 3. 
Bond ; chain; en ement. | 

(1.) Be all their kgaments at once unbound, 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Tongs 
The incus is one way joined to the malleus, the other end 
ing a proceſs is fixed with a ligament to the ſtapes. Holder. 

..) Though our #gaments betimes grow weak, 
We muſt not force them till themſelves they break. Denb. 

(.) Men ſometimes, upon 

and reaſon above themſelves; for then 


ſoul, 


LicamE'NnTAL, 
oe. LiGame'nTous. 


Lica'Tion. u. ſ. [ligatio, Latin.] 


LIS ATURE. n. 


Agature ſqueezed the blood into his face. 


_ L'Eftrange. 


lick. 


LIGAMENT. . {. [ligamentum, from ligo, Latin; Ma- 


the motion of the joint: their 


the hour of departure, do ſpeak 


G 0 
to be freed. from the /igamentr of the body, reaſons like her- 
ſelf, and diſcourſes in a ſtrain above mortality. 
Adijon, | Speftat ors 
2 adj. [from ligament] Compoſing a 
ligament. 

The urachos or /izamental paſſage is derived from the battom 
of the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth the watery and urinary 
part of its aliment. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

The clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of the ſternon, and 
bound in by a ſtrong ligamentous membrane. Wiſeman, 
1. The act of binding. 
2. The ſtate of being bound. | * 

(2.) The flumber of the body ſeems to be but the waking 
of the foul : it is the /igaticn of ſenſe, but the liberty of reaſon. 

| Addiſon. 
[/igature, French; ligatura, Latin | 
„. Any thing tied round another; bandage. 2. The act 
of binding. 3. The ſtate of being bound. Not very pro- 
Por. | | | : 

(1.) He deludeth us alſo by philters, /i2atures, charms, and 

many ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of diſeaſes. Bran. 
If you flit the artery, and thruſt into it a pipe, and caſt a ſtrait 

ligature upon that part of the artery; notwithſtanding the blood 

hath free paſſage through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat 


below the Ig ature; but do but take off the ligature, it will 
beat immediately. | | 


| Ray on Creation. 
The many ligatures of our Engliſh dreſs check the circula- 
tion of the blood. | Spectator. 
I found my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſtened on each ſide 
to the ground; I likewiſe felt ſeveral flender /gatures acrols 
my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. Gulhwver's Trav. 
(2.) The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with moſt ſtrict 
Arbuth. J. Bull. 
Any ſtoppage of the circulation will produce a dropſy, as by 
ſtrong /igature or compreſſion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(3-) Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat and 
moiſture, for which they are not much the better, becauſe they 


let it paſs too ſoon, and contract no /igature. 


LIGHT. 3. /. [leo pr, Saxon.] 
of fight; that body by which we ſee; luminous matter. 


Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
1. That material medium 


2. State of the elements, in which things become viſible: 


| Oppoſed to darkneſs. 3. Power of perceiving external ob- 


jects by the eye: oppoſed to blindneſs. 4. Day. 5. 
Life. 6. Artificial illumination. 7. Illumination of wind 5 


inſtruction; knowledge. 8. The part of a picture which 


is drawn with bright colours, or in which the light is ſup- 


poſed to fall. 9. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 


10. Point of view; fituation ; direction in which the light 
falls. 11. Publick view ; publick notice. 12. The pub- 
13. Explanation. 14. Any thing that gives light ; 
a pharos ; a taper ; any luminous body. WT. 
(.) Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
y_ about ſeven or eight minutes of an hour in paſſing from 
the ſun to the earth. Newton's Opticks. 


(2.) God called the light day; and the darkneſs he called 


night. _ Geneſis, 
So alike thou driv'{ away | | 
| Light and darkneſs, night and day. > Carew. 
(3-) My ftrength faileth me; as for the /ig of mine eyes; 
it alſo is gone from me. | P/atms. 
If it be true that /ight is in the ſoul, | 
She all in every part, what was the tight. 
To ſuch a ſlender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus'd, | 
That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore ? Milton, 


G.) The murderer riſing with the light killeth the poor. 


Ire the third dawning 4g bt 2 | 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave, freſh as th' dawning light, Milton, 
6.) Infants that never ſaw light. Jb. 
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Swift roll the years, and riſe the expected morn, 
O ſpring to Jig ht, auſpicious babe be born Pope. 
(6.) Seven lamps ſhall give Jig ht. 3 Numb. 
(>.) Of thoſe things which are for direction of all the parts 
of our life needful, and not impoſſible to be diſcerned by the 
/izht of nature itſelf, are there not many which few mens na- 
tural capacity hath been able to find out ? Hooker. 
Light may be taken from the experiment of the horſe-tooth 
ring, how that thoſe things which aſſuage the ſtrife of the ſpi- 
rits, do help diſeaſes contrary to the intention deſired. | 
| Bacm's Natural Hiftory. 
I will place within them as a guide _ 
My umpire conſcience, whom it they will hear 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 
And to the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. 


me lig ht to all I could deſire. : Dryden. 
If internal Abt, or any propoſition which we take for inſpir- 


ed, be conformable to the principles of reaſon, or to the 


word of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon n 5 
| ocke. 
The ordinary words of language, and our common uſe of 
them, would have given us Ag ht into the nature of our ideas, 
if conſidered with attention. 8 Locke. 
The books of Varro concerning navigation are loſt, which no 

doubt would have given us great /zght in thoſe matters. 

| | | | Arbuthnot an Coins. 
(8.) Never admit two equal lights in the ſame picture; but 
the greater lig ht mult ſtrike forcibly on thoſe places of the pie - 
ture where the principal figures are; diminiſhing as it comes 
nearer the borders. | | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(9.) Light, and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the wiſdom 
of the gods, was found in him. Dan. v. 11. 
We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put us in ſome 
hope of land, knowing how that part of the South ſea was ut- 
| —— unknown, and might have iſlands or continents that hither- 


to were not come to light. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
They have brought to /ight not a few profitable experiments. 
= Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


fy Frequent conſideration of a thing wears off the ſtrange - 
ne 


s of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral lig hte, and various ways 
of appearance, to the view of the mind. South. 
It is impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts to conſider any 
thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lig h Ss. 
Eh - Spectator. 
An author who has not learned the art of ranging his thoughts, 
and ſetting them in proper /ghts, will loſe himſelf in confuſion. 
(11.) Why am I aſk'd what next ſhall fee the light; 


Heav'ns ! was I born for nothing but to write? Pope. 
(12.) Grave epiſtles bringing vice to light, | 
Snch as a king might read, a biſhop write. Pope. 


(13.) I have endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, that 


every former part might give ſtrength unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring ſome ligt unto. all before. Hooker. 


We ſhould compare places of ſcripture treating of the ſame 


point: thus one part of the ſacred text could not fail to give 


{ight unte another. Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
(14+) That light we ſee is burning in my hall; 4 
How far that little candle throws his beams, cl 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſp. 

3 * called for a light, — ſprang in, and fell down be- 
e Paul. 


Act, xvi. 29. 
L have ſet thee to be a light of the Gentiles, for ſalvation un- 
to the ends of the earth. A,, Xin. 47. 
| Let them be for ſigns, . | 

For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years; 

And let them be for lights, as I ordain | 

Their office in the firmament of heav'n, 


To give light on the earth. Milton. 
I put as great difference between our new kghts and ancient 
truths, as between the ſun and a meteor, _ Glanwlle, 
Several /ights will not be ſeen, | 
If there be nothing elſe between; 
Men doubt becauſe they ſtand fo thick i thi ſry, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Cuy. 


Milicen. 
I opened Ariotto in Italian, and the very firſt two lines gave 
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I will make ſome offers at their ſafety, by fixing ſome marks 
like /ights upon a coaſt, by which their ſhips may avoid at leaſt 
known rocks, Temple. 
He ſtill muſt mourn 
The ſun, and moon, and ev'ry ſtarry light, | 
Eclips'd to him, and loſt in everlaſting night. 


Prior. 


Lionr. adj, [leopr, Saxon.] 1. Not tending to the cen- 


tre with great force ; not heavy. 2. Not burdenſome ; 
eaſy to be worn, or carried, or lifted ; not onerous. 3. 
Not afflitive; eaſy to be endured. 4. Eaſy to be per- 
formed ; not difficult. 5. Eaſy to be aQted on by any 
power. 6. Not heavily armed. 7. Active; nimble. 
8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed ; clear of impediments. 

. Slight ; not great. 10. Not denſe; not groſs. 11. 
Eaſy to admit any influence; unſteady ; unſettled - looſe. 
12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity or ſolidity ; trifling. 13. 
Not chaſte; not regular in conduct. 14. [From light a 
n. /.] Bright; clear. 15. Nat dark ; tending to white- 
neſs. | 

(1.) Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 

And toft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. ryder. 

Theſe weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
were laid in the golden balance, inſomuch that I could not 
gueſs which was 4ght or heavy whilſt I held them in my hand. 
| TIL Addiſon, Spefator. 
(2.) Horſe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and 


wain, 
The lighter and ſtronger the greater thy gaine. Tuſſer. 
Haleſp. 


It will be light, that 2 may bear it 

Under a cloke that is of any length. 

A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, muſt wear 
it every day; but if he think it too light, he knoweth not of 
what metal it is made. Bacon's Eſſays. 

(3-) Every light and common thing incident into any part of 
man's life. | | | | arg 

Light ſuff rings give us leiſure to complain, © 8 

We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. Dryden. 

(4.) Well pleas'd were all his friends, the taſk was /ig ht, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryden. 
(.) Apples of a ripe flavour, freſh and fair, > 
Mellow'd by winter — their cruder juice, 


Light of digeſtion now, and fit for ule. Dryden: Juvenal. 


(.) Paulus Bachitius, with a company of ligbt horſemen, 


lay cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient place for that purpoſe. 
| | en ; 85 | Knalles. 
(7.) He ſo hight was ar legerdemain, - 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. Spenſer. 
Aſahel was as light of foot as a wild roe, 2 Sam. li. 18. 
There Stamford came, for his honour was lame | 
oy gout three months together ; I | 
ut it prov'd, when tought, but a running gout, 
For 3 lighter an ever. | | 33 
. Youths, a blooming band; | 
_ Light bounding from the earth at once they riſe, 5 : 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the ſkies. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(3.) Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt ſubjects ; 
for they are ligbt to run away. Rs Bacon. 


AED. A light error in the manner of making the following 


was enoygh to render ſome of them unſucceſsful. Boyle. 
(10.) In the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, and our 
ſoul loatheth this /ight bread. Numb. xxi. 5, 


Light fumes are merry, fumes are ſad, 
Both Are the reaſonable run mad. > * Dryden. 
(321.) Falſe of lig bt of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefp. 
Theſe /zght vain perſons ſtill are drunk and mad | 
With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their youth. Davies. 
They are /ight of belief, great liſteners after news. Howell. 
There is no greater, argument of a /ight and inconſiderate per- 
ſon, than profanely to. ſcoff at religion. Tillotſon, 


(12. ) Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. 
0} | 
If ions light I mix with truth divine, 8 
And fill theſe lines with ather praiſe than thine, Fairfax, 


1 


* 
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(13.) —Let me not be teo light, WO 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband, Shakc/þ. 
(14 ) As foon as the morning was ligt, the men were lent 
away Gen. xliv. 3. 
The horſes ran up and down with their tails and mains on a 
light fire. Knoltes. 
(15.) In painting, the light and a white colour are but one 
and the lame thing: no 
white, and by conſequence no colour which is IAighter. den. 
Two cylindric bodies with annular fulci, found with ſharks 
teeth, and other ſhells, in a #gbt coloured clay. Woodward. 


Liehr. adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corruption.] Light- | 


ly ; cheaply. h 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from whence ſo 
precious a benefit hath grown? 
To LicuT. wv. 4. [from light, n. /.] 1. To kindle; to 
inflame; to ſet on fire ; to make flame. 2. To give light 
to; to guide by light. 3. To illuminate; to fill with 
light. 4. Up is emphatically joined to /ight. 
the adjective.] To lighten; to eaſe of a burthen. 


(1.) Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly lighted 
Boyle. 


them. 
This truth ſhines ſo clear, that to go about to prove it, were 


to light a candle to ſeek the ſun. | _ Glanville. 
The maids, who waited her commands, | 
Ran in wirh /ighted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 


Be witneſs, gods, and ftrike Jocaſta dead, 
If an immodeſt thought, or low defire, = 
Inflam'd my breaſt ſince firſt our loves were lighted. Dryden. 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs | 


Light up another flame, and put out this. Addiſon's Cato. 
(.) A beam that falls, 

Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, | 
Lighting to eternity. Craſhaw. 


Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames ! like thoſe that burn 


To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. Pope. 
(3-) The fun was ſet, and veſper to ſupply ED 
His abſent beams, had /ighted up the ſky. Dryden. 
(4.) No fun was Ag bted up the world to view. | 
i | Dryden s Ovid. 
(5. —— Land ſome of our paſſengers, 
And light this weary vellel of her load. Fairy Queen. 


TolLicnr. v. n. [/ickt, chance, Dutch; preter. /ighted or 
light, or lit.] 1. To happen to find ; to fall upon by 
chance: it has on before the thing found. 2. To fall in 
any particular direction: with en. 3. To fall; to ſtrike 
on: with en. 4. [Alz hran, Saxon.] To deſcend from 
a horſe or carriage. 5. To ſettle; to reſt ; to ſtoop from 
flight. nt 
| 617. No more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed to juſtice, if 
either they had lkghted on a better friend, or could have learn- 
ed to make friendſhip a child, and not the father of virtue. 


The prince, by chance, did on a lady light, 
That was right fair, and freſh as morning roſe. Spenſer, 
_ Haply, your eye ſhall light upon ſome toy N 
You have deſire to purchaſe. Shakeſp. 


As in the tides of people once up, there want not ſtirring 
winds to make them more rough; ſo this people did light upon 
two ringleadecs. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Of late years, the royal oak did ligt upon count Rhade hil. 
HeweP's Vocal Foreft. 

The way of producing ſuch a change on colours may be 
eaſily enough /ighted an, by thoſe converſant in the ſolutions of 

mercury 3 5 Bayle on Colours. 

He ſought by nts to er pain; | 

Nor hr ant Fg rh he lig bi: 8 

Before two moons their orb with Night adorn, 

If Heav'n allow me life, I will return. 
Truth, light uam this way, is of no mare avail to us than 
error; for what is ſo taken up by us, may be falſe as well as 
true; and he has not done his 3 who has thus ſtumbled u 
on truth in his way to preferment. Lock, 

Whoſoever firſt /it on a parcel of that ſubſtance we call gold, 


our more reſembles the air than - 


Hooker. © 


them, nor any heat. 


5. [From 


for want of a /ighting place. 
To Licnrten. v. . [lic, izr, Saxon.] 1. To flaſh, 


Sidney, 
ven, fheweth unto the other part. 


To LiGuTen. v. a. [from light.) 1. 


Drydew. 
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could not rationally take the bulk and figure to depend on its 
real eflence. ' | Locle. 

As wily reynard walk d the ftreets at night, 
Oz a tragedian's maſk he chanc'd to Jig, | 
Turning it o'er, he mutter'd with diſdain, 
How vait a head is here without a brain! Aliſon. 


A weaker man may ſometimes light on notions which have 
eſcaped a wiſcr. Waits on the Mind. 
(2.) The wounded ſeed curvets; and, rais'd upright, 

Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden s Eneid. 
(3-) He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, | 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow z 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield fo heavy /2bts, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Spenſer. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themſelves grieved on 
whomſoever it /i2hteth. Hooker. 
They ſhall hunger no more; neither ſhall the ſun Jig ht on 


| Rev. vii. 16. 
On me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring | 

Of all corruption, all the blame /zghts due. Milton. 

A curſe lig hts upon him preſently after: his great army is ut- 
terly ruined, he himſelf flain in it, and his head and right hand 
cut off, and hung up before Jeruſalem. | South, 
(a.) When Naaman ſaw him running after him, he /ighte# 
down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings, v. 21. 
| I ſaw em ſalute on horſchack, | 
| Beheld them when they /ighted, how they clung 

In their embracement. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe faw Iſaac, the 
lizhted off the camel. Sen. xxiv. 64. 

The god laid down his feeble rays, 

Then lighted from his glittering coach. 

(5:) I plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will /;2 ht to liſten to their lays. | 

Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 

Which ſeem ſweet flow'rs, with luftre freſh and gay, 
She /zghts on that, and this, and taſteth all, 

But pleas'd with none, doth riſe and ſoar away. Davies. 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for bees to pitch on at 
their warming, that they may not be in danger of being loft 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Savift. 
Shakeſp. | 


wk thunder. 2. To ſhine like lightning. 3. To fall or 
—_—_ - = os 8 
1. This dreadful night, | 
That thunders, /ightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. = Shakeſp. Julius Cæ ſar. 
Although I joy in thee, 1 
I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
It is too raſh, too unadvis d, too ſudden, 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be 
Ere one can ſay it /ghtens. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The lightning that &ghteneth out of the one part under hea- 
| | £ Luke, xvil. 24, 
( 2.) Vet looks he like a king: behold his eye, 5 
As _ as is the eagle's, ligbtens forth - 
| e 


: Richard II. 


Controlling majeſty. | Shake 
(3-) 0 Load hee thy mercy /ighten upon 2 we do put 
our truſt in thee. | | Common Prayer. 


To illuminate ; to 
enlighten. 2. To exonerate; to unload. from light, 
adj.) 3. To make leſs heavy. 4. To exhilarate; to 
cheer. 1 
1.) Upon his bl finger he doth wear _— 
* 21 —4 all the hole. Shakeſp. 
O light, which mak 'ſt the light which makes the day, 
Which ſett'ſt the eye without, and mind within; yy 
Lgbten my ſpirit with one clear heav'nly ray, 


Which now to view itſelf doth firſt begin. Davies. 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhore, 
And lighten d all the river with a blaze. 


Dryden. 


Nature from the ſtorm 


5 Shines out afreſh ; and through the lig hend air 


A higher lafire, and a clearer calm, N 
Diffi live tremble. i Thomſon” s Summer. 
(2.) The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the wares that 
were in the ſhip into the ſea, to lighter it of them. Jon. 1. 7. 
(3-) Long ſince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowſhip in pain divides not ſmart, 
Nor /ightens aught each man's peculiar load. 
Strive 
In offices of love how we may /izhten 
Each other's burden. ; 
(4.) — A truſty villain, very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
| Trghtens my humour with his merry jeſt. 


Milton. 


A7ilton. 


Shakeſp. 


The audience are grown weary of continued melancholy _ 
ſcenes ; and few tragedies ſhall ſucceed in this age, if they are 


not /izhtened with a courſe of mirth. ryden. 
LiGcuTer. n. / [from light, to make /ight.] A heavy 
boat into which ſhips are lightened or unloaded. 
They have cock boats for paſſengers, and /ighters for bur- 
then. Careau's Survey of Cornwall, 
He climb'd a ſtranded Iig er's height, 

Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd downright. 
Licirtnman. A. /. [lighter and man.] One who ma- 
nages a lighter. | 

Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever becomes of the 
| merchant, multitudes of people will be gainers ; as ſhipwrights, 
| butchers, carmen, and /ightermen. Child. 

LicuTri'xnGEerED. 4% [/ight and finger.] Nimble at 
conveyance ; thieviſh _ 9 : 
LicarroorT. adj, [light and foot.) Nimble in running or 
dancing; active. | 
Him ſo far had born his /ightfoot ſteed, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdain, 


That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain. Fairy Queen, 
And all the troop of lig hifoot Naiades | 
Flock all about to ſee her lovely face. Spenſer. 


LicurTro'or. u. /. Veniſon. A cant word, "|" 
LicfTae'apep. adj. [light and head.) 1. Unſteady ; 
looſe ; thoughtleſs ; weak. 
the mind by diſeaſe. 


(.) The Engliſh Liturgyy, how piouſly and wiſely. ſoever 


framed, had found great oppoſition ; the ceremonies had 
. wrought only upon lig btheaded, weak men, yet learned men 
excepted againſt ſome particulars. Clarendon. 
 LicHTHE'aDEDNESS. n. ſ. Delitiouſneſs; diſorder of 
the mind. | : | 


 LicuTuz'arTED, adj, [light and heart.] Gay ; merry 5 


airy ; cheerful. 


LicyTRro'vsE. . , [light and bouſe.] An high build- 
— at the top of which lights are hung to guide ſhips at 
ea | | 


He charged himſelf with the riſque of ſuch veſſels as carried 
corn in winter; and built a pharos or lig hthouſe. Arbuthnot. 
Build two poles to the meridian, with immenſe lighthouſes on 


the top of them. | Arbuthnot and Pope. 
 LicurtLEe'GceD. adj. [light and leg.] Nimble ; ſwift. 
| Lightlegged Pas has got the middle ſpace. 7 


. GHTLESs. adj. [from ligbr.] Wanting light; dark. ; 


i'chHTLY. adv, [from light.) 1. Without weight. 2. 


Without deep impreſſion. 3. Eafily ; readily ; without 


difficulty; of courſe. 4. Without reaſon. 5. Without 
dejection; cheerfully. 6. Not chaſtely. 7. Nimbly ; 
with agility ; not beavily or tardily. 8. Gaily ; airily ; 
with levity ; without heed or care. | | 


(.) This grave partakes the fleſhly birth, | | 

Which cover /zgbtly, gentle earth. Ben. John ſon. 
(2.) The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, | | 

Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior. 


(3.) If they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, one of 
them is hizbtly about the dangerous eſtate of the church of Eng- 
land in reſpect of abuſed ceremonies. | 


Hooker. 


Pope. 


2. Delirious ; difordered in 


LrGcnTNING. 2. / 
1. The flaſh that attends thunder. 


L1GHTSs. 
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Believe't not lightly that your ſon 
Will not exceed the common, or be cau ; | 
With cautelous baits and ice. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Short ſummer kghtly has a forward ſpring. Shakefp. 
(A.) Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or Jig H 
appear before great perſonages. Taylor's Guide. 
Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in purſuance of 
its employment, ſo as not /ghtly, or without nable occa- 
ſion, to neglect it. Taylor's Hely Living. 
(5.) —— Bid that welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we pnniſh it, 
Seeming to bear it /ightly.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(6.) If | were lightly diſpoſed, I could ſtill perhaps have 
offers, that ſome, who hoid their heads higher, would be glad 
to accept. Sawwift"s Story of an injured Lady. 
(J.) Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank; 
W hen on a ſudden, Toriſmond appear d, 
Gave me his hand, and led me /ightly o'er ; 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 
Till ſafely we had reach'd the farther ſhore. 


Dryden. 

LicuTMIi'nDeD. adj. [/ightand mind.] Unſettled ; un- 
ſteady. | . . | 

He then is haſty to give credit is /izhtminded. Eccl. xix. 4. 


LiGcartxess. n. . [from /ight.] 1. Want of weight; ab- 
ſence of weight: the contrary to bheauineſs. 2. Incon- 
ſtancy ; unfteadineſs. 3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in 
women. 4. Agility; nimbleneſs. ”_ | 

(1.) Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, becauſe of 
their length, ſtraightneſs, and /ightneſs. Bacon's Nat. Hiſlory. 

Suppoſe many degrees of littleneſs and /ightneſs in particles, 
ſo as many might float in the air a good while before they fell. 

| 3 | | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(. 2.) For, unto knight there is no greater ſhame, | 

Than lghtneſs and inconſtancy in love. Fairy Queen. 
Of two things they mult chuſe one; namely, whether they 
would, to their endleſs diſgrace, with ridiculous /ightneſs, dii- 
miſs him, whoſe reſtitution they had in ſo importunate manner 
deſired, or elſe condeſcend unto that demand. Hooker. 
As I blow this Feather from my face, | 
 Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greateſt guſt ; | 
Such is the lie hineſs br fe = 5 Shaleſp. 

(3+) Is it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion of my 

lightneſs, that emboldened ſuch baſe fancies towards me ? 


5 Sidney. 

— Can it be, Sg | 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, - 

Than woman's /ightneſs! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


[from lighten, lightening, lightning. ] 
2, Mitigation ; abate- 
ment. [from to lighten, to make leſs heavy. 
(1.) Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extending every 
way to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting upwards, and there 
ending, fo that it is only momentaneous. Muſchenbroek. 


Senſe thinks the lightning born before the thunder; 
What tells us then they both together are ? 


Davies. 

Salmoneus, ſuff ring cruel pains I found 

For emulating Jove ; the rattling ſound | 

Of mimick thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 5 
Of 1— lightnings, and their forky rays, Dryden's Eu. 
o warning of the approach of flame, 

Swiftly, like ſudden death, it came; 

Like travellers by lightning kill'd, 

I burnt the moment [ beheld. Granville 

(2.) How often when men are at the point of death, | 


Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightmng before death. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a kind meſſage 
from the widow ; but this only proved 12 before death. 
| | . Addiſon, Spectator. 
n. /. [ſuppoſed to be ealled ſo from their light- 
roportion to their bulk.] The lungs ; the organs 


ing: we fay, lights of other animals, and 


nels in 
of breat 
of men. 


/ 
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The complaint was chiefly from the /ights, a part as of no 
quick — no ſeat for any ſharp diſeaſe. H 
Li'cuTSoOME. adj, [from J/ight.] 1. Luminous; nor 
dark; not obſcure ; not opake. 2. Gay; airy ; having 
the power to exhilarate. . . 
(1) Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible is that light it- 
ſelf, which is the cauſe that things are lightſome, though it 
make itſelf, and all things elſe, viſible; but a body mot en- 
lightened, by whom the neighbouring region, which the Greeks 
call æther, the place of the ſuppoſed element of fire, is affected 
and qualified. 
White walls make rooms more /ightſome than black. Bacon. 
Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required to make co- 
lours lighrſome. 3 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
RY 


His courſe exalted through the Ram had run | 
Through Taurus, and the /ightſeme realths of love. Dryden. 
(2.) It ſuiteth ſo fitly with that /ight/ome affection of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe him. Hooker. 
The /ghtſome paſſion of joy was not that which now often 
uſurps the name; that trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing, 
that only gilds the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of 
the ſoul. Ny South. 
Li'chTSOMENESS. n. ſ. [from lightſome.) 1. Luminouſ- 


neſs ; not opacity ; not obſcurity ; not darkſomeneſs. 2. 


Cheerfulneſs; merriment ; levity. | 
(.̃..) It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of colours, which 
are painted on the ſkies, the Iig htſomeneſs of our air, and the 
twilight, are owing. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
LISA LO ES. u. /. [lignum alces, Latin] Aloes wood. 
Iy!hbhe vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the river's fide, as the 
trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, and as cedar 
trees beſide the water. Numb. xxiv. 6. 


wood ; wooden ; reſembling wood. 


It ſhould betried with ſhoots of vines, and roots of red roſes ; 


for it may be they, being of a more /zgneous nature, will incor- 
porate with the tree itſelf. 


the bulk of a pepper-corn : now the covers, and the true body 
of each ſeed, the parenchymous and igneous part of both, and 


the fibres of thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afford a 


hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms, but how many 

more we cannot define. | | Ceres. 
LIGNUMYFTA. n. /. [Latin.] Guiacum; a very hard 
LIGURE. n. ſ. A precious ſtone. | 


The third row a Igure, an agate, and an amethyſt. Exed. 


LIKE adj. (lic, Saxon; /ii#, Dutch.] 1. Reſembling; 


having reſemblance. 2 Equal; of the fame quantity. 


3. {For /ikely.] Probable; credible. 4. Likely; in a 
ſtate that gives probable expectations. This is, I think, 


an improper, though frequent uſe. 
(.) Whom art thou like in thy greatneſs ? 
His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 
How lite the former, and almoſt the ſame! Dryden's An. 
As the earth was deſigned for the being of men, why might 


Exel. xxxi. 2. 


not all other planets he created for the lil uſes, each for their 


own inhabitants??? 8 Bentley. 
This plan, as laid down by him, looks liter an univerſal art 


than a diftin& logick. Baer on Learning. 
(2.) More cle were impoveriſhed by the late war, than 
ever in the like ſpace before. SENT Spratt. 

| (3-) The trials were made, and it is [ke that the experiment 
would have been effetual. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


(4-) If the duke continues theſe favours towards you, you 

are like to be much advance. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
He is like to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 

| Jer. xxxviii. 9. 

The yearly value thereof is already increaſed double of that 

it was within theſe few years, and is 4ke daily to riſe higher 

till it amount to the price of our land in England. Dawes. 

Hopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that he might 

judge whether he were Hite to puriue his purpoſe. Clar 


d, 


Lixe. =. ſ. [This ſubſtantive is ſeldom more than the ad- 


Raleigh. 


Or ſolace his defects. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Two /ikes may be miſtaken. L' Eftrange. 


ſhip, had like to have been my utter overthrow. 
Lienz ous. adj. [/igneus, Latin; ligneux, Fr.] Made of Like. adv. 1. 
| as: it is not always eaſy to determine whether it be ad- 
verb or adjeQtive. 2. In ſuch a manner as befits. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, hardly make 


this to be /i 


Had ſeen the like lie murther'd on the ſhore. 


Jo LIKE. v. 4. [hican, Saxon; /iiken, Dutch.] 1. To 


4. 27K | 
Many were not to be governed, nor kke to conform 
themſelves to ſtrict fe 4 ps, Clarendon. 
If his rules of reaſon be not better ſuited to the mind than 


his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not like to be 
much followed. | Baker on Learning. 


jective uſed elliptically ; the like for the lile thing, or like 
perſon.) 1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another. 2. 
Uſed with had ; near approach; a ſtate like to another 
ſtate. A ſenſe common, but not juſt : perhaps had is a 
corruption for was. | | 
(1.) He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his 4ke again. Shale ſp. Hamlet. 
Every lite is not the fame, O Cæſar. Shakeſp. 
Though there have been greater fleets for number, yet for 
the bulk of the ſhips never the ike. Bacon War with Spain. 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her talons, yet a ra- 
ven endeavouring to do the ie was held entangled. 
| | | Hayward. 
One offers, and in offeriaz makes a ſtay ; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more; 
A third the /ike. | | Daniel's Civil War. 
His defre 1 5 
By converſation with his /ke to help, 


She'd ſtudy to reform the men, 
Or add ſome grains of folly more, 
To women than they had ; 
'This might their mutual fancy ftrike, | 
Since ev'ry being loves its lite. | Swift. 
(2.) Report being carried ſecretly from one to another in my 
Raleigh. 
In the ſame manner; in the ſame manner 


3. Like- 
ly; probably. A popular uſe not analogical. 1 8 
..) The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
Now hearing them fo heavily lament, 
Lite heavily lamenting from them went. yu 
Like as a father pitieth his children, ſo the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. Pſal. ciii. 13. 
Are we 2 and paſſionate, malicious and revengeful? 1s 
e- minded with Chriſt, who was meek and lowly ? 
| | | Tillotſon. 
What will be my confuſion, when he ſees me 
Neglected, and forſaken /ike himſelf ? Philips. 
They Toar'd /ke lions caught in toils, and rag d- 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore TY 
_ Walter. 


(2.) Be ſtrong, and quit yourſelves like men. 1 Sam. iv. 9 
(3.) I like the work well, ere it be demanded, 
As like enough it will, I'd have it copied. Shakeſp. 
chuſe with ſome degree of preference. 2. To approve; 
to view with approbation, not fondneſs. 3. To pleaſe ; 
to be agreeable to. Now diſuſed 3 
(1. ) As nothing can be fo reaſonably ſpoken as to content alt 
men, ſo this ſpeech was not of them all 4ked. Halle. 
He gave ſuch an account as made it appear that he liked the 


delign. De Clarendon, 
We lile our preſent circumſtances well, and dream of no 
change. 5 9 Atterbury. 


(2.) Though they did not lite the evil he did, yet they iA 
him that did the evil. i Sidney. © 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then'to marvel at 
ſuch wrt in ſhepherds, after to {#e their company. Sidney. 
He proceeded from looking to /ikimg, and from liliag to lov- 


ing. | Sidney, 
a — For ſeveral virtues : * 

I have id ſeveral women; never any SS LED 
With ſo full foul. Shakeſp, Tempeſt. 


I look d upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
48. 


A LI XK 
That Ii led, but had a rougher taſk in band 
Than to drive /iking to the name of love. 
| Scarce any man paſſes to a liking of 
firſt practiſing it himſelf. 
Bealts can /ike, but not diſtinguiſh too, 


Haleſp. 


Nor their own {king by reflection know. Dryden. 
(3.) Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueſt, 

If ever covetous hand, or luſtful eye, 

Or lips he laid on thing that Ii d, him beſt, 

Should be his prey. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


Say, my fair brother now, if this device | 
Do /the you, or may you to {ike entice. Hubberd's Tale. 
This defire being recommended to her majefty, it /thed her 


to include the ſame within one entire leaſe. Bacon. 

He ſhall dwell where it /keth him belt. Deut. 
There let them learn, as /ikes them, to deſpiſe 

God and Meſſiah. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Go LiIk E. v. n. 1. To be pleaſed with: with of before 
the thing approved. Obſolete. 2. To chule ; to lift; 
to be pleaſed. | | 

(1.) Of any thing more than of God they could not by any 
means /ike, as long as whatſoever they knew beſides God, they 
apprehended it not in itſelf without dependency upon ay F 

| voter. 

The young ſoldiers did with ſuch cheerfulneſs lie of this 
reſolution, that they thought two days a long delay. Knoles. 

(2.) The man /ikes not to take his brother's wife. Deut. 

He that has the priſon doors ſet open is perfectly at liberty, 
becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt /kes. Lacke. 

LiktLiH00D.} mn. / [from /ikey.] 1. Appearance; 

LK ELIN ESS. F ſhow. Obſolete. 2. Refemblance ; 
likeneſs. Oblolete. 

peatance of truth. | 
(1.) What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood he ſhow'd to-day? 
 — That with no man here he is offended. 
(2.) The mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 
Like to the ſenators of antique Rome, 
Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Cæſar in. 
As by a low, but loving liteliboad, | 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 


How many would the peaceful city quit, | | 
: | Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Shakeſp. 


To welcome him. | 
There is no /ikelibood between pure light and black dark - 
neſs, or between righteouſneſs and reprobation. Raleigh. 
(3.) As it noteth one ſuch to have been in that age, fo had 
there been more, it would by /:ke/ibood as well have noted many. 
5 | Hecker. 
fo 
doubt. 


tottering in the balance, that I could neither believe nor mil- 

_ * Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
It never yet did hurt, 

To lay down /ikeliboed, and forms of hope. Shakeſp. 

As there is no /ikelibood that the place could be ſo altered, fo 

there is no probability that theſe rivers were turned out of their 

_ courſes.  Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Where things are leaſt to be put to the venture, as the eter- 

nal intereſts of the other world ought to be ; there every, even 


the leaſt, probability, or /ike/ibood of danger, ſhould be pro- 
vided againſt. 7 ' South. 
There are ictions of our Saviour recorded by the evan- 


iſts, which were not completed till after their deaths, and 
| had no /ike/ibgod of being ſo when they were pronounced by our 
bleſſed Saviour. Aaddiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 
Thus, in all Aike band, would it be with a libertine, who 
ſhould have a viſit from the other world: the firſt horror it 
raiſed would go off, as new diverſions come on. Atterbury. 
LIKE LV. adj. [from /ike,] 1. Such as may be liked; 
ſuch as may pleaſe. Obſolete. 2. Probable ; ſuch as 
may in reaſon be thought or belicved; ſuch as may be 
thought more reaſonable than the contrary: as, a likely 
ſtory, that is a credible ſtory. 
(i.) Theſe young companions make themſelves believe 
love at the firſt looking of a /itely beauty. 


WA 


fin in others, but by 
Scath. 


3. P:obability ; veriſimilitude; ap- 


Many of /ikel:hood informed me of this before, which hung 


they 
Sraney. 


L IX 


Sir John, they are your /ikeltief men; I would lay 

ſerved with the bel. N | * s Sbakeſp. Henry IV. 
LK ELV. adv. Probably; as may reaſonably be thought. 

While man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of nothing 
that imported him to know. _ Glanwitle's Sceſ fs. 
To LIKE. v. a. [ſrom like.) To repreſent as having te- 

ſemblance ; to compare. | | 
Tue prince brcke your head for /keaing him to a ſing ing man 

of Windſor. Shbakeſp. Henry IV. 

: For who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate? or to what thMfigs 

Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 

Human imagination to ſuch height 

Of God like power?  _ Miklon's Paradiſe Loft, 
LikENESS. 7. . [from /ike.] 1. Reſemblance; fimili- 

tude. 2. Form; appearance. 3. One who reſembles 
another ; a Copy ; a counterpart. mp | 
(1.) They all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the &keneſs of their kind. Spenſer. 
A tranſlator is to make his author appear as charming as he 
can, provided he maintains his character, and makes him not 
unlike himſelf. Tranſlation is a kind of drawing after the 
lite, where there is a double ſort of /ikeneſs, a good one and a 
bad one. | Dryden. 
There will be found a better keneſ5, and a worſe; and the 
better is conſtantly to be choſen. | den, 
(z.) Never came trouble to my houſe in the likeneſs of your 
grace ; for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould remain. Shak. 
It is ſafer to ſtand upon our guard againſt an enemy in the 
likeneſs of a friend, than to embrace any man for a friend in the 
likeneſs of an enemy. | L' Eftrange, 
(3-) Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak, T1 
Indeed mamma, I did not know ye: = 
Alas! how ealy my miſtake ? | 

I took you for your /ikeneſs Cloe. Prior. 
LI E WISE. adv. [life and wiſe.] In like manner; alſo; 

moreover ; too. 3 | 
Jeſus faid unto them, I alſo will aſk you one thing, which if 
ye tell me, I /ihezviſe will tell you by what authority I do 

theſe things. . Matt. xxi. 24. 

So was it in the. decay of the Roman empire, and 4kewwiſ? 

in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every bird 
taking a feather. „ Bacon's Eſays. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ſerum, coagulates 
it as if it had been boiled. Spirit of ſea- ſalt makes a perfect 

coagulation of the ſerum /ikexwi/e, but with ſome different phæ- 

> > 5 Arbuthaat on Ali ments. 
LICI XG. adj. [Perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is agreeable to 
the ſight.] Plump; in a ſtate of plumpneſs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat and 
your drink; for why thould he ſee your faces worſe /iking, than 
the children which are of your ſort ? Dan. 1. 10. 
LI XING. n. /. [from /ike.] 1. Good ſtate of body; 
plumpneſs. 2. State of trial. 3. Inclinat ion. . 

(I.) Fll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I am in ſome /ik- 

ing; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and then I ſhall have no 


| ſtrength to repent. Shakeſp. I IV. 
ww young ones are in good /zking ; they 2 


Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their Wir and, by: 
ing in good liking, were ſet on a ſtall'when expoſed to ſale, ta 
ſhew the good habit of their body. Dryden's Notes to Perſ. 

(2.) The royal foul, that, like the lab'ring moon, | 
— _— of art — ana down ; ns 
| Forc'd with regret to leave her native ſphere, 5 
Came but a while on lkhing here. Ls Dryden. 
(3-) Why do you longer feed on loathed light, | 
Or /iking find to gaze on earthly mold? Fairy Queen. 

* a. /. [from the verb] Delight in; pleaſure in; 

with to. | 
There are limits to be ſet betwixt the boldneſs and raſhneſs 
of a poet; but he muſt underſtand thoſe limits who pretends to 


judge, as well as he who undertakes to write: and he who has 
excluded from 
Dryden. 


no {king to the 


cenſuring of the parts. * „ 


L I M 

L1Lacn. #. , [lilac, lla, French.] A tree. 

F n N 

LILI ED. adj. [from li.] Embelliſhed with lilies. 
= 


| Bacon. 


and ſhepherds dance no more 
By ſandy Ladon's lillied banks. Milton. 
LILY. n. . [/ilium, Latin.] There are thirty-two ſpecies 
of this plant, including white /ilies, orange /ilies, red li- 
lies, and martagons of various ſorts. Miller. 
Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe /i/y hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, n a lute, 
And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life ! 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity ! 
No friends! no hope ! no kindred for me ! 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me ! like the //y, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, | 
T'll hang my head, and periſh. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man, by his 
right fide a lion, holding forth in his right paw a red lily, or 
flower · de- luce. Peieacbam on Drawing. 
Take but the humbleſt /i/y of the field ; 
And if our pride will to our reaſon yield; 
It mult by ſure compariſon be ſhown, + 
That on the regal ſeat David's ſon, 
 Array'd in all his robes, and types of pow'r, 
| Shines with leſs glory than that ſimple flow'r. 
For her the /i/zes hang their heads, and die. 
LiLY-DAFFODIL. 7. f. [lilio-narciſſus.] 
LiLY-HYACINTH. n. f. [lilio-hyacinthus.] It 


Shakeſp. 


Prior 


ath a lily 


flower, compoſed of ſix leaves, ſhaped like the flower of 


| byacinth: the roots are ſcaly, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
lily. There are three ſpecies of this plant ; one with a 
blue flower, another white, and a third red. Miller. 
LiLy of the Valley, or May lily. n. ,., |liſium convallium.] 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped like a bell, and 


divided at the top into fix ſegments; the ovary becomes a 


ſoft globular fruit, containing ſeveral round feeds. It is 
very common in ſhady woods. Fes Miller. 
| Lily of the valley has a ſtrong root that runs into the 2 
5 Mortimer Huſbandry. 
LiLyYL1i'veRED. adj. [lily and liver.] Whitelivered ; co- 
1 | 


A baſe, lilylivered, action - taking knave. Shak. King Lear. 


Li'MATURE. #. / [limatura, Lat.] Filings of any me- 


tal; the particles rubbed off by a file. 
Lis. u. /. [um, Saxon and Scottiſh ; lem, Daniſh.] 
A member ; a jointed or articulated part of animals. 2. 


[Limbe, French; limbus, Latin.] An edge; a border. 


A philoſophical word. 
71 ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 
And large proportion of his ſtrong knit limbs. 
Ol that T had her here, to tear her /imb meal 

Now am I come each limb to ſurvey, Es” 
If thy e anſwer loud report. Milton's. Agoniftes. 
(2.) By moving the priſms about, the colours again emerged 
out of the whiteneſs, the violet and the blue at its inward limb, 
and at its outward {2:6 the red and yellow. Newton. 
To Lins. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
2. To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 

(1.) ——  — As they pleaſe, 

They &mb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, and ſize 3 
Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe, or rare. Milton. 
Li'mBecx. n. . [corrupted by popular pronunciation from 
alembick.) A till. | 

Her cheeks, on which this ſtreaming nectar fell, 
Still'd through the kimbeck of her diamond eyes. Fairfax. 
| ires of Spain, and the line, | 
Whoſe countries Embechks to our bodies be, 


* 


Shakeſp.. 


Canſt thou for gain bear ? Donne. 
— Call up, unbound, ND — 
In various old Proteus from the ſea, 1 8 
Nrain d through a beck to his naked form. Milton. 


Pope. L 
2 hoop flower. Liimno. n. /. [Eo quod fit limbus inferorum 


1. Live. n. ſ. [um, zelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 
Mortar is made: fo called becauſe uſed in cement. 


Shakeſp. 


i. To ſupply with limbs. 


- ſtone 


L I M 


The earth, by fecret con lets in the ſea, and ſends 
Howell. 


veyances, 
it back freſh, her bowels ſerving for a lmbect. 
He firſt ſurvey d the with careful eyes, 
Yet judg d, like vapours that from /imbecks riſe, Lo 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend again. Dryden. 
| The warm &mbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood, Philips. 
Li'mBeD. adj. [from limb.) Formed with regard to limbs. 


A ſteer of five years age, large limb d, and fed 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led. : Pope's Iliad. 


LIMIBER. adj. Flexible; eaſily bent; pliant ; lithe. 


You put me off with limber vows. Shakeſp. 

I wonder how, among theſe jealouſies of court and ſtate, 
Edward Atheling could ſubſiſt, being the indubitate heir of 
the Saxon line: but he had tried, and found him a prince of 
limber virtues ; ſo as though he might have ſome place in his 


caution, yet he reckoned him beneath his fear. Wotton. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſe&, or worm: thoſe wav'd their liber fans 
For wings; and ſmalleſt lineaments exact 
In all the liveries deck d of ſummer's pride. Milton. 


She durſt never ſtand at the bay, having nothing but her long 
ſoft limber ears to defend her. More on Atheiſm. 
The muſcles were ſtrong on both ſides of the aſpera arteria, 


but on the under fide oppolite to that of the ceſc us, v 
limber. 19 Ray an the Oroutine, 
1'MBERNESS. 7. .. [from /imber,) Flexibility ; pliancy. 

Du Cange.] 


1. A region — hell, in which there is neither 
pleaſure nor pain. Popularly hell. 2. Any place of mi- 
ſery and reſtraint. PEE 
(1.) No, he is in tartar limbo, worſe than hell, 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 


One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. = Shakeſp, 
O whata ſympathy of woe is this 
As far from help as limbo is from bliſs. Shakeſp. 


All theſe up-whirl'd aloft 
Fly o'er the backſide of the world far off, 

Into a limbo large, and broad, fince call'd | 2 
The parrdiſe of fools. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
(2.) For he no ſooner was at large, 5 | 

But Trulla ſtraight brought on the charge; 
And in the ſelf-fame limbo put ; | 
The knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut. Hudibras. 
Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I am left in limbo. 
| | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
i. A viſcous 


ſubſtance drawn over twigs, which catches and entangles 


the wings of birds that light upon it. 2. Matter of which 


"% 

(.) Poor bird! thou'd(t never fear the net or /ime, 

The pitfall, not the gin. Shakeſp. Macheth, 
You muſt lay lime, to tangle her deſires, | 

By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 


Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shakeſp. 
| — Jollier of this ſtate | 
Than are new benefic'd miniſters, he throws, 
Like nets or /ime twigs, whereſoe'er he goes, | 
His title of barriſter on every wench. Donne. 
A thruſh was taken with a buſh of lime twigs. L'Eftrange. 


Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found, 


And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. Dryder. 
- Or court a wife, ſpread out his wily parts Ms 
Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. Pope. 


(2.) There are ſo many ſpecies of lime tone, that we are to 


_ underſtand by it in general any ſtone that, upon a proper degree 
of heat, becomes a white calx, which will make a great —_ 


tion and noiſe on _ into water, falling into a looſe 
white powder at the bottom. The lime we have in London is 
uſually made of chalk, which is ' weaker than that made of 
ne. | Hilti s Materia Medica. 
They were now, like ſand without 4zre, ill bound together, 
eſpecially as 2 as were Engliſh, who were at a gaze, look · 
45 2 | 


x ——̃ —— — 


11 
ing ſtrange one another, not knowing who was faithful to 
their hide. 5 . Bacon's Henry VII. 
As when a lofty pile is rais'd, 
We never hear the workmen prais'd, 
Who bring the lime, or place the ſtones, | 
But all admire Inigo Jones. Swift. 


0 = 


The whole lin- of the mountain round about ſhall be moſt 
holy. 5 i Excd. xliii. 12 
We went, great emperor, by thy command, | 
To view the utmoſt limits of the land; 
Ev'n to the place where no more world is found, | 
But foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryden, 


Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any fort of ſtone To LIMIT. v. a. [limiter, French, from the noun.] 1. To 


that 1s not ſandy, or very cold. Mortimer. 


Lime tree, or LIN DEN. n. /. [Lind Saxon, tilia.] 1. 


The linden tree. The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, 
placed orbicularly, in the form of a roſe, having a long 
narrow leaf growing to the footſtalk of each clufier of 
flowers, from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which becomes 


teſticulated, of one capſule, containing an oblong ſeed. 
The timber is uſed by carvers and turners. Theſe trees 


continue found many years, and grow to a conſiderable 


bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions one, in Norfolk, ſix- 1 


teen yards in circuit. Miller. 2. A ſpecies of lemon. 
(lime, French. ] Ss | 
(1.) For her the Ames their pleaſing ſhades deny, 
For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 
(. 2.) Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves! 
To where the lemon and the piercing Ame, 
With the deep orange glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thomſon's Summer. 
To Liws. v. 4. [from lime.] 1. To entangle ; to enſnare, 
2. To ſmear with lime. 3. To cement. I his ſenſe is 
out of uſe. 4. To manure ground with lime. 
"Ca — Oh boſom, black as death ! 
Oh /imed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be tree, 
Art more engaged. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Example, that fo terrible ſhows in the wreck of maidenhood, 
cannot, for all that, diſſuade ſucceſſion, but that they are /i22ed 


' with the twigs that threaten them. Shakeſp. 


The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth ev'ry buſh, 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the Fatal object in my eye, 33 
Where my poor young was Iim' d, was caught, and kill'd. 
| | 5 Sbhaleſpeare s Henry VI. 
(2.) Myſelf have imd a buſh for her, | | 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays. _ Shakeſp. 
Thoſe twigs in time will come to be /med, and then you 
are all loſt if you do but touck them, L'Eſtrange. 
(3-) I will not ruinate my father's houſe, | 
Wuo gave his blood to line the ſtones together, 
Ard jet up Lancaſter. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(4.) Encouragement that abatement of intereſt gave to land- 
lords and tenants, to improve by draining, marling, and Am- 
ing. 3 IN Child. 
All ſorts of peaſe love /imed or marled land. Mortimer. 


LiwEkILY. z. J. [lime and kiln.] Kiln where ſtones are 


burnt to lime. | . 
Ihbe counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a lime 
hols. - --: Shak. Merry Viwes of Windſor. 
They were found in a /ime-kiln, and having paſſed the fire, 
each is a little vitrified. Woodward. 


Li'MESTONE. u. J (lime and flone.] "Jeon of which 


lime is made. | 
Fire ſtone and lime ſtone, if broke ſmall, and laid on cold 
lands, muſt be of advantage. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Liux-warER. #. ſ. Lime water, made by pouring water 
upon quick lime, with ſome other ingredients to take off 
its ill flavour, is of great ſervcie internally in all cuta- 
neous eruptions, and diſeaſes of the lungs. | 


LiMMzer n. A mongrel. 0 
ToLimx, v. a. [enluminer, French, to adorn books with 


confine with certain bounds ; to reſtrain ; to circumſcribe ; 

not to leave at large. 2. To teſtrain from a lax or general 

ſignification: as, the univerſe is here limited 10 this earth. 
(.) They tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Iſrael. 


P/al. lxxviii. 41. 
Thanks I muſt you con, that you | 
Are thieves profeſt ; for there is boundleſs theft 


In /imited profeſſions. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a limited mo- 
narch. ; Saif . 


MITA'NEOUS. adj, [from Ii mit.] Belonging to the 
b:unds. 1 N 


LIMIT AR. aj. [from limit. Placed at the boundaries as 


a guard or ſuperintendant. 
Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud /imitary cherub ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


LIMIT TION. . ,. limitation, French; limitatio, Lat.] 


1. Reſtriction; circumſcription. 2. Confingment from a 
lax or undeterminate import. | 
(1.) Limitation of each creature, is both the perfection and 
the preſervation thereof. | Heoker. 
| — Am I yourſelf, | | 
But, as it were, in fort of limitation? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
I deſpair, how this Amitation of Adam's empire to his line 
and poſterity, will help us to one heir. This limitation, in- 
_ deed, of our author, will ſave thoſe the labour, who would 
look for him amongſt the race of brutes ; but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery amongſt men. Locke. 
lf a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a limited mo- 
narch ; if he afterwards conſent to limitations, he becomes im- 
mediately king de jure. | Fuat. 
(2.) The cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtraints and /r- 
mitatious all principles have in regard of the matter whereunto 
they are applicable. _ Hooker. 


Ainſavi 


pictures] To draw; to paint any thing. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 


Mott truly /imzz”./, and living in your face. Shakeſp. 
Emblems /imned in lively colours. Peacham. 
How are the glories of the field ſpun, and by what pencil are 
they /mned in their unaffected bravery ? Glanwille. 


Lux ER. n. / {corfupted from enlumineur, a decorator 


of books with tuitial pictures] A painter; a picture- 
That divers limners at a diſtance; without either copy or de- 
ſign, ſnould draw the ſame picture to an undiſtinguiſhable ex- 
actneſs, is more conceivable than that matter, which is fo di- 
verſified, ſhould frame itſelf ſo unerringly, according to the 
idea of its kind. _ Glanwille's Scepfes. 
Poets are lim ners of another kind, 
To copy out ideas in the mind; . 
| Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ſhown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granwrlle. 


LirMovus. adj. [limeſus, Latin.] Muddy; ſſimy. 


That country became a gained ground by the muddy and 

limous matter brought down by the Nilus, which fettled by de- 

grees unto a firm land. © - - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They eſteemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 


limaus or ſlimy foculent part of the blood.  Floyer. 


Hijl's Materia Medica. LIM. adj. (limpio, Italian.] 1. Vapid ; weak. Not in 


He tried an experiment on wheat infuſed in /ime-wwater 
alone, and ſome in brandy and /izre-wwater mixed, and had 
from each grain a great increaſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
LYMIT. 3. /. [limite, French; limiter, Latin. ] Bound ; 

border ; utmoſt reach. | V 


＋ 


To LI Nr. v. n. umpen, Saxon.] To halt; to walk lamely. 


uſe. 2. It is uſed in ſome provinces, and in Scotland, for 
_ limber, flexile. TL ; | 

(1.) The chub eats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him is not 

firm, limp and taſteleſs. . 
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— od poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love. | 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Son of ſixteen, | 


—— 


Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, Shakeſp. 
— How far | 

The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 

In wnderpriting it; fo far this ſhadow 

Doth /imp behind the ſnbſtance. Shakeſp. 


When Plutus, which is riches, is ſent from Jupiter, he 
s and goes {lowly ; but when he is ſent by Pluto, he runs, 
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is (wift of foot. Bacon. 
 Limbing death, laſh'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden's Horace. 
The limt ing ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, | 
And hopping here and there put in his word. Dryden. 
Can Hhiogilm ſet things right? | | 
No : majors foon with minors fight ; 
Or both in friendly conſort join'd, 17 
The conſequence /zmps falſe behind. Prior. 
LI ur ET. n. . A kind of ſhell fiſh. Ainſav- · 


LrmyiD. adj. [/impide, French; limpidus, Lat.] Clear; 
pure ; tranſparent. | + 
The ſprings which were clear, freſh, and 42/id4, become 
thick and turbid, and impreguated with ſulphur as long as the 
earthquake laſts. 2 

| The brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Gently diffus'd into a lid plain. 
L1/myiDNess. n. /. [from limpid.] Clearneſs ; purity. 


L!MeiNGLY. adv. [from /imp.] In a lame halting man- 


ner. 
Ltwy. adj. [from lime.) 1. Viſcous ; glutinous, 2. Con- 
taining lime. | . > 
(.) Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In kmy inares the ſubtil loops among. 


Spenſer. 


To A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having been bu- 
ried in ſome limy ſoil, was tanned, or turned into a kind of 


leather. | Grew's Muſeum. 
To Liv. v. n. [ablinnan, Saxon.] To yield; to give over. 

| U Unto his foe he came, . | 

Reſolv'd in mind all ſuddenly to win, 


Or ſoon to loſe before he ance would . Fairy Queen. 


Lixcneix. =. /. An iron pin, that keeps the wheel on 
.. 


the axle - tree. | 
LixcTus. =. /. [from linge, Latin.] Medicine licked up 
by the tongue. 1 „„ 
LIV DEN. n. , lind, Saxon.] The lime tree. See LIM E. 


Hard box, and Anden of a ſofter 7 Dryden. 

Two neighb'ring trees, with walls encompaſs'd round, | 

One a hard oak, a ſofter inden one. Dryden. 
 Liws. n. , [linea, Latin.) 1. Longitudinal extenfion. 2. 


A ſlender ſtring. 3. A thread extended to direct any o 


| rations. 4. The ſtring that fuſtains the angler's book. 


5. Lineaments, or marks_in the hand or face. 6. Deli- 
neation; ſketch. 7. Contour; outline. 8. As much as 
is wricten from one margin to. the other: a verſe. 9. 
Rank of ſoldiers. 10. Work thrown. up; trench. 11. 
Method; diſpoſition. 12. Extenſion ; limit. 13. Equa- 
tor; equinoctial circle. 14. Progeny ; family, aſcending 
or deſcending, 15. A line is one tenth of an inch. 16. 


(In the plural.] A letter: as, I read your lines, 17. 
Lint or flax. = | 


(r.) Even the planets, upon this principle, muſt gravitate 


no more towards the fun; ſo that they would not revolve in 
curve lines, but fly away in direct tangents, till they ſtruck 
againſt other planets. | 
(2.) Well ſung the Roman bard; all human things, 
Of deareſt value, hang ow ſlender ſtrings ; 
O fee the then ſole hope, and in de 
Of heav'n our joy, ſupported by a Ine. 


above fifty or lixty feet. 


affairs here were wholly m your hands, 


Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


Thomſon's Summer. 


To LINE. v. a. [ſuppoſed. by 


Bentley. | 


Waller, 


4.1 


A. line ſeldom holds to ſtrein, or draws ftreight in length, | 


Maxon's Mechanical Exerciſes» 
(3.) We as by line upon the occan go, 


Whoſe paths ſhall be familiar as the land. Dryden. 
(4) Victor ious with their %s and eyes, 
They make the fiſhes and the men their prize. "aller. 


5. Long is it ſince I faw him, | 
But time hath nothing blurr d thoſe Ines of favour 
Which then he wore. Shakeſp. Coymbeline. 


I ſhall have good fortune; go to, here's a ſimple line of life; 
here's a {mall trifle of wives. Shakeſp. 
Here, while his canting drone- pipe ſcan d- | 
The myſtic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling #necs. Cleaveland, 


(6.) You have generous. thoughts turned to ſuch ſpecula- 
tions: but this is not enough towards the railing ſuch buildings 
as I have drawn you here the lines of, unleſs the direction of all 
Temple. 
The inventors meant to turn ſuch qualiſcations into perſons 
as were agreeable to his character, for whom the lie was drawn. 

| Pope's Efſay on Homer. 
7.) Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line! Pape... 
(8.) In the preceding line, Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet 


immediately changes into the maſculine gender. Broome. 
In moving {nes theſe few epiſtles tell | 
What fate attends the nymph who loves too well. Garth. 


( 9.) They pierce the broken foe's remote ſt lines. Addiſon. 
_ -(10.) Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their /nes. Dryden's Zneid. 
(11.) The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this cen - 
der; | 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, teaſon, form, 


Office and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shakeſp.. 
42.) —— Eden ftretch'd. her line 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal tow'rs . 1 
Of great Seleucia. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(13.) When the fun below the ine deſcends, 5 
Then one long night continued darkneſs joins. Creech, 
144.) — He chid the ſiſters . | 
When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpake to him; then prophet-like, TW 
They hail'd him father to a lie of kings. Shbakeſp. 


He ſends you this moit memorable line, 
In ev'ry braach truly demonſtrative, | | | 
Willing you overlook this pedigree. Shakeſp. Henry v. 
Some lines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, ſavage, 
haughty, parſumonious and unpopular ; others were ſwert and 


affable. 


His empire, courage, and his boaſted {ze, 
Were all prov'd mortal, 
| | A golden bowl | 
The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, 
The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian ine. Dryer. 


Roſcommon. 


Ys — The years - 
Ran ſmoothly on, 3 of a line 3 
Of wiſe heroick kings. | | Philips. 


Junius from /inum, linings 
being often made of linen.] 1. To cover on the inſide. 
2. To put any thing in the inſide : a ſenſe rather ludi- 


| erous. 3. To guard within. 4. To ſtrengtben by in- 
ner works. 


5. To cover with ſomething foft. 6. To. 
double; to ſtrengthen with help. 7. To impregnate ; 
applied to animals generating. : 
(1.) A box lined with paper to receive the mercury that might 
be ſpilt. 8 1 TIRE, Boyle. 
(2.) The charge amounteth very high for any one man's 
purſe, except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto. Carew. 
Her women are about her: what if I do ine one of their 


hands? | Shakeſ. Cymbehine. 
He, hy a gentle bow, divin'd: | 5 
How well a cully's purſe was Ain d. | Sao. 
(3.) Notwithſtanding they had ie fome hedges with 
muſqueteers, they were totally diſperſed. (larendon, 
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(. Tire and new repair our towns of war 


Wt raen of courage, and with means defendant. Shakeſp. 
5 - Son of ſixteen, | 
Phuck the lia d crutch from thy old limping fire. Shakeſp. 

(5.) Who lind himſelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on promile of ſupply. Shakeſp. 
My brother Mortimer doth tir | 


About his title, and hath ſent for you 

'Fo line his enterpriſe. 

The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two generals, 
both of them rather courtiers, and aſſured to the ſtate, than 
martial men; yet lired and aſſiſted with ſubordinate command- 
ers of great experience and valour. : Bacon. 

(7.) Thus from the Tyrian paſtures lind with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ſtill keeps his love. Creech, 
| Li'neace. n. . linage, French.] Race; progeny ; fa- 
1 mily, aſcending or deſcending. N 2 
| Both the lreage and the certain fire = | 
From which I ſprung, from me are hidden yet. Spenſer. 
Joſeph was of the houte and /ineage of David. Luke, ii. 4. 
The Tirian cometh forth with all his generation or 4neage, 
the males before him, and the females following him; and if 
| there be a mother from whoſe body the whole lineage is de- 


ſcended, there is a traverſe where ſhe ſitteth. Bacon. 
Men of mighty fame, | 
And from th' immortal gods their lineage came. Dryden. 


No longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne, 
But boaſt her royal progeny's increaſe, _ | 
And count the pledges of her future peace. Addijn. 
This care was infuled by God himſelf, in order to aſcer tun 
the deſcent of the Meſſiah, and to prove that he was, as the pro- 
hets had foretold, of the tribe of Judah, and of the lineag f of 
David. 3 Atterbury. 
LINEAL. adj. [lirealis, from linea, Latin.] 1. Compoted 
of lines; delineated. 2. Deſcending in a direct genea- 
logy. 3. Hereditary ; derived from anceſtors. 4. Allied 
by direct deſcent 4 
(1.) When any thing is mathematically demonſtrated weak, 
it is much more mechanically weak; errors ever occurring more 
eaſily in the management of groſs materials than /izeal deſigns. 


to paterual government, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that go- 
vernment which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion had a right to. | „ | Lacke. 
3.) Peace be to France, if France in peace permit | 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own. Shakeſp. K. John. 
(4.) ———— Queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere.  Shakeſp. Henry V. 
O that your brows my laurel had ſuſtain a 1 | 
Well had I been depos d if you had reign'd: 

The father had deſcended for the fon ; | 
For only you are lineal to the throne. | 
Li'NEALLY. adv. [from lineal.) In a direct line. 

If he had been the 
and rightfully deſcended, it was good law. 
Li'nEAaMENT. n. ſ. [lineament, French; lineamentum, La- 
tin.] Feature; diſcriminating mark in the form. 
| Noble York : | 
Found that the iſſue was not his begot: 
Which well ap in his lineaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. 
Six wings he wore, to ſhade 
His lineaments divine. 
Man he ſeems 
In all his #neaments, though in his face 
The glimpſes of his father's glory ſhine. 
There are not more di 


Shakeſp. 


p ar adi * 
in mens faces, and - 4 — 
and tem of their minds; only there is this difference, 
that the diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the linea- 
ments of the body, ow more plain with time, but the pe- 
culiar phyſiognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in —_— 
wh oc. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Wotton's Architecture. 
( 2.) To re-eſtabliſh, de facto, the right of neal ſucceſſion 


Dryden. 


perſon upon whom the crown had /znea/l/y 
| Clarendon. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ward lineaments of their bodies, than there are in the makes 
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t may advance religion and morals, by tracing ſome few 
lincaments in the character of a lady, who hath ſpent all her 
life in the practice of both. Swift. 

The utmoſt force of boiling water is not able to deſtroy the 
ſtructure of the tendereſt plant: the /ineaments of a white lily 
will remain after the ſtrongeſt decoction. Arbuthnot. 

LIVE AR. adj. [linearis, Latin.] Compoſed of lines; hav- 
ing the form of lines. | 

Where-ever it is freed from the ſand ſtone, it is covered with 
linear ſtriæ, tending towards ſeveral centers, ſo as to compote 
flat ſtellar figures. Woodward on Foſſils. 

LINEA“ TIO N. n. / [/ineatio, from linea.) Draught of a 
line or lines, | 

There are in the horney ground two white /imeations, with 
two of a pale red. | Woodward. 

1 EM. n. /. [linum, Latin.] Cloth made of hemp or 
ax. { | 

Here is a baſket, he may creep in; throw foul linen upon 


bim, as if going to bucking. Shakeſp. 
aſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 

Between her linen and her naked limbs. Dryden's Aneid. 
Li'nex. adj. [lineus, Latin] 1. Made of linen. 2. Re- 


ſembling linen. | | 
(1.) A linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe on the 
ether, gartered with a red and blue liſt. Shake jþ. 
(2.) Death of thy ſoul! thoſe /inen checks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What foldiers, whey-face ? Hal. 
LinenDRA'PER, 2. .. [linen and draper.] He who deals 
in linen. . Et FEE es 
Ling. . /. [ling. Iſlandick.] 1. Heath. This ſenſe is 
retained in the northern counties ; yet Bacon ſeems to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. 2. [Linghe, Dutch.] A kind of ſea fith. 
(1.) Heath, and ling, and ſedges. Bacon's Natural Hiftory'. 
_ (z:) When harveſt is ended take ſhipping, or ride, © 
Ling, faltfiſh, and herring, for Lent to provide. Tyufer. 
Our Englith bring from thence good ſtore of fiſh, but eſpe- 
cially our deepeſt and thickeſt ling, which are therefore called 
iſland lings. |  Abbot's Deſcrip tion of the World, 
Ling. The termination notes commonly diminution ; as, 
kit-ling, and is derived from 4lein, German, little; ſome- 
times a quality; as, firſt/azg, in which ſenſe Sinner de- 
duces it from /angen, old Teutonick, to belong. 

ToLinces. v. n. [from lenz, Saxon, long.] 1. To re- 
main long in languor and pain. 2. To heſitate; to be 
in ſuſpenſe. 3. To remain long. In an ill ſenſe. 4. To 
remain long without any action or determination. 


| f 8. To 
wait long in expectation or uncertainty. 6. To be 

in Pans effect. 1289 5 = 
2 (.) Like wretches, that have l/inger'd long, 
We'll ſnatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of — love. 9 Dryden, 
122 TIC | 
. inger life away, and nouriſh woe. Pope's Odyſp. 

(2.) Perhaps thou Ing reſt, in deep ts — * | 


Of th” enterprize ſo hazardous and high. * 
(6) — Let order die, es 
| Ange wear hs V 
Jo feed contention in a Ang ring act. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ve breth' ren of the — _ tuneful voice, 1 oy 
Lament his lot; butat your own rejoice. | 
Now live ſecure, and linger out your days; 
The gods are 'd alone with 's lays. 
Your ear of death ſhall make ye try 
To catch the ſhadeof immortality : , 
Wiſhing on earth to linger, and to ſave 
Part of its prey from the devouring grave. Prior. 
4.) We have lingered about à match between Anne Page 
my couſin Slender, and this day we ſhall have our anſwer. 


$h Merry Wi mdfor 
a9 — — 2 l 7 
his concerns as mine: 


And if my eyes have pow'r, he ſhould not 8 
In vain, nor linger with a long delay, Dryden's Cleaents. 


\ 
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(6.) She doth think, ſhe has ſtrange /ag'ring poiſons. 
LT Shakeſpeare. 
Ze Li'nceR. v. a To pioiratt ;; to draw out to length. 


Out of uſe, 


I can get no remedy againſt this conſumption of the purſe. 
Borrowing only /iagers and lingers it out, but the difeaſe is in- 


curable. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
She lingers my de ſires. Shakeſp. 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on. Shakeſp. 


L1'NGERER. n. /. [from linger.] One who lingers. | 
Li'ncERINGLY. adv. [from lingering.] With delay; te- 
diouſly. g 
Of 3 ſome kill more gently and /izgeringly, others 
more violently and ſpeedily, yet both kill. Hate. 
Li'nceT. 2. ſ. [from languet ; /ingot, French.] A ſmall 
maſs of metal. | 
Other matter hath been uſed for money, as among the Lace- 
demonians, iron /ngets quenched with vinegar, that they may 
ſerve to no other uſe. 5 
LINGO. n. J. [Portugueſe.] Language; tongue; ſpeech. 
A low cant word. „ 
I have thoughts to learn ſomewhat of your lizgo, before I 
croſs the ſeas. 8 Congreve's Way of the World. 
| Lincua'ctous. adj. [linguax, Latin.] Full of tongue; 
loquacious ; talkative. i 5 
LincuaDe'nTAL. adj. [lingua and dens, Latin.] Uttered 
by the joint action of the tongue and teeth. 


The linguadentals ,, v, as alſo the linguadentals th, db, he 
| | Holder s Elements of Speech. 


will ſoon learn. | 
LI“ vous r. n. . [from /ingua.] A man ſkilful in lan- 
3 . 

: Though a [nguift ſhould pride himſelf to have all the 
2 that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not ſtu- 
died the ſolid things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, 
he were nothing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man, as any 


— or trade ſman competently wiſe in his mother diale& on- 
. Milton on Education. 


Our linguiſt received extraordinary rudiments towards a good 
education. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
LiincworrT. . , An herb. | 
LINIE NT. 2. / [liniment, French; linimentum, Latin. ] 
Ointment ; balſam ; unguent. | 
The noſtrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to be anointed 
every morning with this ini ment or balſam. Harvey. 
he wiſe author of nature hath provided on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
ſqueezes out an oily pap or /z/fiment, fit for the inunction of the 
feathers. Ray on Creation. 


Linins. u. J [from line.] 1. The inner covering of any | 
thing ; the inner double of a garment, 2. That which is 


within. | 
(z.) Was I deceived, or did a fable cloud . . 
Turn forth her filver ing on the night? Milton. 
The folds in the griftle of the noſe 1s covered with a /ining, 


which differs from the facing of the tongue. Grew's Coſmol. 
Taue gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, ET 
Looks charming with a ſlighter Aning. Prior. 


(2+) The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 
Io deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars.  Shakefſp. 
Ling. n. / [gelencke, German.] 1. A ſingle ring of a 
chaip. 2. Any thing. doubled and cloſed 2 4 3. 
A chain; any thing connecting. 4. Any ſingle part of a 


ſeries or chain of conſequences ; a gradation in ratiocina- 
tion; a propoſition 2 to a foregoing and following 
eries i Addi- © 


ion. 5. A : this ſenſe 1s im . 
2 as uſed ok for chain. 6. ts ane? 4 toc 
made of pitch and hards. 7. Perhaps in the quoted 
paſſage it may mean lamp- black. 
(r.) The Roman ſiateg whoſe courſe will 
The way it takes, eracking ten thouſand 


t go oh 


Camden. . 
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Of more ſtrong /ia4s aſunder, that can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakeſg . Corinlarar, 
The moral of that poetical fiction, that the uppermoſt /:-4 


of all the ſeries of fubordinate cauſes, is faſtened to Jupiter s 


chair, ſignifies an uſeful truth. Hate. 
Truths hang together in a chain of mutual dependance ; you 


cannot draw one liut without attracting others. Glanville. 
While ſhe does her upward flight ſuſtain, 
Touching each An of the continued chain, 
At length ſhe is oblig'd and forc'd to {ce 
A firſt, a fource, a fie, a deity. Prior. 


(2.) Make a link of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten it to 

the end of the ſtick that ſprings. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
(3-) Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong /izks of iron, 

Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit, Shakeſp. 
I feel i 

The /:k of nature draw me; fleſh of fleſu, | | 

Bone of my bone thou art. Mittn's Paradiſe Loft. 

Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common lia, the new creation crown'd. 
|  Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

(4.) The thread and train of conſequences in intellective ra- 
tiocination is often long, and chained together by divers line, 
which cannot be done in imaginative ratiocination by ſome at- 
tributed to brutes. | Fudge Hale. 

(5.) Though I have here only choſen this ſingle int of mar- 
tyrs, I might find out others among thoſe names which are ſtill 
extant, that delivered down this account of our Saviour in a 
ſucceſſive tradition. Addijon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

(6.) O, thou art an everlaſting bonefire light; thou haſt 
ſaved me a thou ſand marks in inis and torches, walking witli 


— 


thee in the night betwixt tavern and tavern. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, he makes her 
in divers places a fulginous lin of lies. Hobel. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, = 
 Goodly and great he fails behind his Jil. Dryden. 
| One that hore a nk | | 
On a ſudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, 

Like Linſtock, to the horſe's touch-hole. 
(7.) There was no link to colour Peter's hat. 


Hudibrat. 
Haleſp. 


To LIX k. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To complicate; as, 


the links of a chain. 2. To unite; to conjoin in con- 


cord. 3. To join; to connect. 4. To join by confe- 
deracy or contract. 
To unite or concatenate in a regular ſeries of conſe- 
. quences. _—_ 


5. To connect, as concomitant. 6. 


(1.) d Deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping ; or with linted thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph.. 

- Againſt eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs ; 1 
Married to immortal verſe, 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of /inked ſweetneſs long drawn out. 
— They're ſo lin#'d in friendſhip, | 
-, That young prince Edward marries Warwick's daughter. 
Y | ry = Shakeſpeare. 
(3.) Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, | 


| Milton. 


Incloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. Pete. 
So from the firſt eternal order ran, | 
And creature int d to creature, man to man. Pope 


(4.) They make an offer of themſelves into the fervice of 
that enemy, with whoſe ſervants they lin themſelves in fo near 


a | | Hooker. 
Re adviſed for the beſt, 

Ere thou thy daughter iat in holy band 

Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueſt. Fairy Queen. 
Blood in princes ln not in ſuch ſort, 

As that it is of any pow'r to tye. Daniel's Civil War, 
(5.) — Ne hope to ſpring ; 

Out of 1 4 joy, but with fear yet linb' d. Mito. 


God has /nkt our hopes and our duty together. 


Decay Picty. 
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So eracious hath God been to us, as to lit together our 
duty and bur intereſt, and to make thole very things the in- 
ſtances of our obedience, which are the natural means and 
cautcs of our happinels. | Tillotfon. 
(6.) Theſe things are /inked, and, as it were, chained one 

to another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we hive 
to do good; and the good which we do is as feed town, with 


1efc\ rence unto a future harveſt. Hooker. 
Tell me, which part it does neceſſitate ? 
Fi] chuſe the other; there I'll iat th' effect; 
A chain, which fools to catch themſelves projet! Dryden. 


By which chain of ideas thus viſibly linted together in train. 

i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each tide with thoſe 
two, it is immediately, placed between, the ideas of men and 
telf-determination appear to be connected. my ee. 
Iivxrov. 2 n. / {nk and boy] A boy that carries 
LiinkMaY. a totch to accommodate paſſe 1gers with 
light. 7 | 
What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued ſhadow 

of the earth ſhou!d be broken by ſudden miraculous diſeluſions 


„ 

The ſphinx, a famous monſter in 
virgin, and the body of a hon. 
They rejoice | 
Fach with their kind, lion with lioneſs ; 
So fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin'd. 
dee lion hearted Richard, 
Piouſly valiant, like a torrent ſwell'd 
With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, men, he preſs'd, 
Amid tue thickeſt battle. 

(2.) The lian for the honours of his ſkin, 
The tqueezing crab, and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine 
For aiding heaven, when giants dar'd to brave Þ | 
The threat'ned ſtars. Creech's Maniltes, 


Egypt, had the face of a 
| Peacham on Drawing. 


Milton. 


Philips, 


Li'oness. u. /. [feminine of /zon.] A ſhe lion. 


Under which buſh's ſhade, a honeſs 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir. 
The furious Lone/s, 


Shake D. 


of light, to prevent the ofſiciouſneſs of the /nkboy ! More. Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. May. 
Though thou art tempted by the /inkman's call, | Ihe greedy Honeſs the wolf purſues, | 

Yet truſt him not along the lonely wall. 2 Gay. The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. Dryden. 

In the black form of cinder wench ſhe came. If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very ſevere manner, 

O may no /inkboy interrupt their love! Gay's Trivia. puniſh the adulteries of the lions. Aylife Parergeu. 


Liv NET. n. /. [line, French; linaria, Latin.] A ſmall 

ſinging bird. „„ 3 
The ſwallows make uſe of celandine, the lianet of euphra- 
gia, forthe repairing of their ſight. More's Antidote. 
Is it for thee the linuet pours his throat? Pate. 


LIN SEED. n. /. [| ſemen lini, Latin.] The ſeed of flax, 


LI oN LE AT. . /. 
Li'on's-MouTH. 
Ltow's-raw. 
Li“ox's- TAI. 
Lion's TOOTH. 


[Jeontopetalon, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 


n. /. [from lion] The name of an 
Ss. ; 


which is much uſed in medicine. | 
The joints may be cloſed with a cement of lime, /:ſzed oil, 
and cotton. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
LixsEYWooT.SEY. adj. [linen and ww) .! Made of linen 
and wool mixed. Vile; mean; of different and unſuit- 
able parts. 2 | EO” 
A lawleſs Iinſeyuoolſie brother, | 
Half of one order, half another. |  Hudibras. 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, /:nſeywwoolſey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. 
Pope's Dunciad. 


| Li'nzrock. n. 1 unte or lente, Teutonick ; lint and 


flock.) A ſtaff of wood with a match at the end of it, 


Lre. u. / [lippe, Saxon.] 


1. The outer part of the mouth, 
the muſcles that ſhoot beyond the teeth, which are of ſo 
much uſe in ſpeaking, that they are uſed for all the or- 
gans of ſpeech. 2. The edge of any thing. 3. To make 
a lip. To hang the lip in ſullenneſs and contempt. 
(1.) ———— Thoſe happieſt ſmiles | 
That play'd on her ripe /ip, ſeem' d not to know 
What guetts were in her eyes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
No falſhood ſhall detile my is with lies, | 
Or with a vail of truth diſguiſe. Sandys's Paraph. on Job. 
Her lips bluſh deeper fveetss  Thomon's Spring, 
(2.) In many places is a ridge of mountains ſome diſtance 
from the ſea, and a plain from their roots to the ſhore ; which 
plain was formerly covered by the ſea, which bounded 


8 3 | W 1 againſt 
uſed by gunners in firing cannon. Hanmer. thoſe hills as its firſt ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of its 
: The nimble gunner veſſel. 1 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
22 3 cannon . POR A » Aug np the 4þs fink and are flaccid ; a gleet followeth, 
* And down goes ore him. et Re 4 8 ithin withers. » 1 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ev'ry ſize, in | e PAO 222 


— (3.) A letter for me! It gives me an eſtate of ſeven years | 


The {nftocks touch, the pond”rous ball expires. Dryden. th; in which time I will make a lip at the phyſician. 


Lint. n. ,. [linteum, Latin; lin, Welſh and Erſe.] 1. 


| 5 SE __ Shakeſpeare. 
The ſoft ſubſtance commonly called flax. 2. Linen ſcrap- To Lie. v. a. [from the noun.] To kiſs. Obſolete. 
ed into ſoft woolly ſubſtance to lay on ſores. A. hand, that kings | 
(z.) I dreſſed them up with unguentum baſilici cum vitello Have lipt, and trembled kiſſing. Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 
ovi, upon pledgits of {nt. 1 Vi ſeman s Surgery. Oh! *tis the fiend's arch mock, 


LixTEeL. =. ſ. [linteal, French,] That part 
frame that lies croſs the door poſts over head. 
Take a bunch of hyſop, and dip it in the blood that is in the 
baſon, and ſtrike the lintel and the two fide poſts. Exod. 
When you lay any timber on brick work, as /ntels over win- 

dows, lay them in loam, which is a great preſerver of timber. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

Silver the lintals deep projecting o'er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope's Odyſ. 


of the door To ip a wanton and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Sbateſę. 
| LieLa'nous. . /. [lip and labour.] AQtion of the lips 

| without concurrence of the mind; words without ſenti- 
ments. q Eh 
Faſting, when prayer is not directed to its own purpoſes, is 
but & 5 Taybr's Rule f Holy Living. 
Liro'THyYMovs. adj. IR and SH. Swooning ; faint- 


ing. 
| Te the patient be ſurpriſed with a 4; 


| f Pe | and 
Lion. n. , [lign, French; leo, Latin.] 1. The fierceſt on about the ſtomach hypochonders, e: 
and molt magnanimous of fourfooted beaſts. 2. A ſign 2 cordials. | Barvey mike gr, 
in the zodiack. | 55 Lire rR YM. n. 2 Swoon; fainting fit. 
(1.) King Richard's firname was Cor-de-Lion, for his on- The ſenators falling into a 7 — 
courage. | ' Camden's Remains, made up this pageantry of 
F 
oc » who frets, or where Irers are n Huus or by 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh d be. Shaheſp. Macbeth, ger with fatfron and gold. 
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Li'yzED. adj. [from lip.] Having lips. | * 
Lörrirud z. =. [. [lippitude, French ; lippitude, Latin.] 
Blearedneſs of eyes. 5 A 
Diſeaſes that are infectious are, ſuch as are in the ts and 
not ſo much in the humours, and therefore paſs eaſily from body 
to body; ſuch are peſtilences and 4ppriudes. Bacan 
LiewisDom. u. .. [/ip and wiſdeom.] Wiſdom in talk 
without practice. 
I find | wh all is but /p wiſdom, which wants experience; I 
now, woe is me, do try what love can do. Sidney. 
Liar ABLE. adj. [from /iquo, Latin.] Such as may be 
melted. 
Ligua'Tion. . J. [from liquo, Latin.] 1. The act of 
melting. 2. Capacity to be melted. 
(2.) The common opinion hath been, that 18 _— 
but ice and ſnow concreted, and by duration of time, congeale 
beyond Equation. | 


If the ſalts be not drawn forth befc 
are apt to /quate. | Woodward on Foffils. 
LiQuera'cTION. mn. / [liquefaio, Latin; liguefact ion, 
French.] The act of melting; the ſtate of being melted. 
Heat diſſolveth and melteth bodies that keep in their ſpirits, 
us in divers /iquefafions ; and fo doth time in honey, _ 
age waxeth more liquid. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The burning of the earth will be a true Ii uefuction or diſſo- 
lution of it, as to the exterior region. | Burnet. 
LrquerranLe. adj. [from /iquefy.] Such as may be 
melted. | | 
There are three cauſes of fixation, the even ſpreading of the 


the clay is baked, they 


ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, 


and the jejuneneſs or extreme comminution of ſpirits ; the two 
firſt may be joined with a nature /iquefiable, the laſt not. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


To LYQUEFY. v. a. [/iquefier, French; liquefacio, Lat.] 


To melt; to diſſol ve. 

— he moſt proper, for it doth neither Aug 
ſmotherin t, is the moſt proper, it neither /que 
nor — and that is true maturation. Bacon's Nat. Uh. 
Te Lrquery. v. n. To grow limpid. 

The blood of St. Januarius 
faint's head. . | | Addiſon on Italy. 
Lique'scEncr. 2. /. [liqueſcentia, Latin. Aptneſs to 


melt.“ 
L1Que'scentT. adj. [ligqueſcens, Latin.] Melting. 


Lrqvin. adj. [liguide, French ; liquidus, Latin.] 1. Not 


ſolid ; not forming one continuous ſubſtance ; fluid. 2. 
Soft ; clear. 3. Pronounced without any jar or har ſhneſs. 
4. Diffolved, ſo as not to be obtainable by law. 
(1.) Gently rolls the /iquid glaſs. Dr. Daniel. 
 - (a) 5 Her breaft, the ſug red neſt. | 1 8 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. 
(3.) The many liquid conſonants give a pleaſing found to 
the words, though they are all of one ſyllable. 
Let Carolina fiivoth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia's &quid name the nine, 
And fweetly flow through all the royal line. 
(45) If a creditor ſhould a 
debtor's corpſe, his appeal ought not to be received, ſince the 
buſineſs of burial requires a quick diſpatch, thongh the debt be 
entirely liquid. | | f 45 e Parer gon. 
LIQUID. #. ſ. Liquid ſubſtance liquor. 
Boe it thy choice, when ſummer heats annoy, 
To fit heneath her leafy canopy, 
g rich liquids. 


Pope's Horace. 


Phillips. 


ToLYquinarte. v. a. [from liguid.] To clear away; o 


leſſen debts. | 
_ Liqur'piry. n. . [from liquid.] Subrilty ; thinneſs. 
e ſpirits, for their /[quidity, are more i 
fluid medium, which is the conveyer of ſounds, to perſevere in 
' the continued repetition of vocal airs. _- * Glanvilh, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, L 
J LiqQuaTE. v. n. [/iquo, Latin] To melt; to liquefy. LIS x E. n. /. 


To LISP. v. n. Idurp. 


children. 


Ho to be dreſt, or how to {ſþ abroad. 


of heat, which is in lime and aſhes, being a ſtrai 


Lis PER. 2. { [from liſp. ] One who liſps. | 
Lis r. 3. /. [life, French.] 1. A roll; a catalogue. 2. 


 Craſhaw. 


Dryden's An. 


to hinder the burial of his 


incapable than the | 


yy 
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n /--{from liquid.) Quality of being li- 


quid; fluency. | 
Oil of anniſeeds, in a cool place, thickened into the conſiſt- 


| ence of white butter, which, with the leaſt heat, reſumed its 


former /quidneſs. Boyle. 


» LFQUOR. ». / [liquor, Latin; /igueur, French.] 1. Any 


thing liquid: it is commonly uſed of fluids inebriating, 
or impregnated with ſomething, or made by decoction. 2. 
Strong drink : in familiar language. | 
wy Nor envy'd them the grape | 
oſe heads that turbulent /iquor fills with fumes. Milton. 
Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a /iquor into a veſſel ; 
ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſons. South's Sermons. 


ToLrquor. v. 4. [from the noun.] To drench or moiſ- 


ten. | 

Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are /iquored. 

IRICONFA'NNCY. #. /, A flower. 
A cavity ; a hollow. | 
In the /ſne of a rock at Kingſcote in Glouceſterſhire, I found 
a buſhel of petrified cockles, each near as big as my fiſt. 0 
8 Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Saxon.] To ſpeak with too fre- 
che tongue to the teeth or palate, like 


Bacon. 


quent appulſes o 


Come, I cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and that, like ® 
many of theſe 4/ping hawthorn buds, that come like women in 
'mens apparel, and ſmell like Bucklerſbury in fimpling time. 

Shakeſp. Merry Nies of Windſor. 
Scarce had ſhe learnt to A/ a name 

Of martyr, yet ſhe thinks it ſhame | 

Life ſhould fo long play with that breath, | 

Which ſpent can buy fo brave a death. Craſhaw, 
They ramble not to learn the mode, | 

App » giving ſome to h, is made to 
the upper teeth, _s cauſes a Ving ſound, the breath bein 
the . Halder Elements of Speech. 
. As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 7 
I'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Pape. 


= 


IIS r. ». |. (from the verb.] The act of liſping. 
liquefied at the approach of the 


I overheard her anſwer, with a very pretty Ap, O 
you are a dangerous creature. | 


[Lice, French.] Incloſed ground in which tilts are run, 
and combats fought. 3. Bound; limit. 4. [Lyrran, 
Saxon.] Deſire ; willingneſs ; choice. 5. [Licium, Latin; 
liſſe, French.) A ſtrip of cloth. 6. A border. | 
ir.) He was the ableſt emperor of all the /if. Bacon. 
Some fay the loadſtone is poiſon, and therefore in the litt of 
poiſons we find it in many authors. Bron. 
Bring next the royal Ai, of Stuarts forth, 3 
Undaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. 
(. 2.) Till now alone the mighty nations ſtrove, 
The reſt, at gaze, without the ffs did ftand; 
And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted Jove, 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
aris thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance, 
In meaſur d /ifs to toſs the —_— 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 
His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 
(3-) The ocean, overpeering of his /if, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte 
Than young Laertes in a riotous head | 
O'er-bears your officers. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
She within /ifts my ranging mind hath brought 
That now beyond myſelf I will not go. Davies. 
(4. Alas, ſhe has no wad © ö 
— Too much; | | 3 — — 
I find it ſtill when I have &ff to fleep.  Shakeſp. Otheth. 
Nothing of paſſion or peeviſhneſs, or liſt to contradict, ſhall 
have any "TH my judgment. | King Charles. 


Pope's Ifiad. 
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He faw falſe reynard where he lay full low ; 

I need not ſwear he had no /iff to crow. Dryden. 
(5.) A linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue &/f, | Shakeſ/. 
Inſtead of a ft of cotton, or the like fiitre we made uſe of 
adiphon of glaſs. Boyle. 

A lift the cobler's temples ties, 

Swift. 


To keep the hair out of his eyes. 
(6.) They thought it better to let them ſtand as a 4½, or 
marginal border, unto the Old Teſtament. Hozhker. 
To Lis r. v. n. [|yfean. Saxon.] To chuſe ; to delice ; 
to be diſpoſed ; 10 incline. 
To fight in field, or to defend this wall, 
Point what you ft, I nought refuſe at all. Fairy Queen. 
Dunto them that add to the word of God what them /z/leth, 
and make God's will ſubmit unto their will, and break God's 
commandments for their own tradition's fake, unto them it 
ſeemeth not good. 8 8 Hcoler. 
They mmagine, that laws which permit them not to do as they 
would, will endure them to ſpeak as they A/. Hooker . 
Let other men think of your devices as they A, in my judg- 


ment they be mere fanſies. | Whitgifte. 
x Now by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, 
It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what I if. Shakeſp. 


Kings, lords of times, and of occaſions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they At. 
a When they 4½, into the womb 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Daniel. 


My bowels, their repaſt. 


To LIST. v. a. [from lift, a roll.] 1. To enliſt ; to enroll 


or regiſter. 2. To retain and enroll ſoldiers ; to enliſt, 3. 
[From /iff ; encloſed ground. ] To encloſe for combats. 
4. [From /i/?, a fhred ar border.] To ſe together, in 
| ſuch a ſort as to make a particoloured ſhow. 5. [Con- 
. tracted from liſten.] To hearken to; to liſten; to at- 


(I.) Fora man to give his name to Chriſtianity in thoſe days, 


. was to A, himſelf a martyr, and to bid farewel not only to the 


pleaſures, but allo to the hopes of this life. Scuth. 
They /i/t with women each degen rate name, . 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden An. 


(2.) The lords would, by /ifting their own r 
the gentlemen in the town to do the like. | arendan. 
; The king who raiſed this wall appointed a million of ſoldiers, 

who were h/ied and paid for the defence of it againſt the Tartars. 


3 | Temt le. 
Two hundred horſe he ſhall command; | 
Though few, a warlike and well-choſen band, 
' Theſe in my name are AHed. Dryden. 


(.) How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, 
FS. be lifted field to fight your cauſe ? F YN 
- Unaſk'd the royal grant, 's Knight's Tale. 
(4.) Some may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of benefits, 
like a kind of embroidering or Affing of one favour u 
1 fog  _ Wetton's Life of Buckingham. 
C.) Then weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you Ji, his ſongs ; „„ 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open | 
To his unmaſter d importunity, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
1, this ſound I better know: | 
Lift! I would I could hear mo. Ben. Fobnſon. 
Li'srED. adj. Striped ; particoloured in long ſtreaks. 
Mo” 4 Over his bend beholds 8 2 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow | 
Conſpicuous, with three /fted colours gay, 
Betok'ning peace from God, and cov'nant new. 
' As the ſhow'ry arch | 
With /;fled colours gay, or azure, gules, 


Delights, and puzzles the beholder's eyes. 
To LISTEN. v. a. To bear; to attend. Obſolete. 
Lady, vouchſafe to Aiſen what I ſay. Shakeſpeare. 


One cried, God bleſs us ! and, amen the other ; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe 's hands 
Liflezing their fear I could not fay, amen, | 


Shateſp. 


pon another. 


Philips. . 


L 1 * 
He, that no more mult ſay, is /ifened more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to gloſe. 
Hale ſi care. 
The wonted roar was up amidſt the woods, 
And fill'd the air with harbarous diſſonance, 
At which I ceas'd and Affen them a while. 


Milton. 
Jo LISTEN. v. n. To hearken; to give attention. | 


Liflen to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 
I'll tell you news. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Antigonus uſed often to go diſguiſed, and /ifen at the tents of 
his ſoldiers ; ang at a time heard ſome that ſpoke very ill of him: 
whereupon he ſaid, If you ſpeake ill of me, you ſhould go a 
little farther off. Bacon's Aj ofbthegms. 
Lifien, O iſles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. Iſa. xlix. 
When we have occaſion to Iten, and give a more particular 
attention to ſome ſound, the tympanum is drawn to a more than 


ordinary tenſion. Helaer s Elements of Speech. 
On the green bank I fat, and Aten d long; _ 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
He ſhall be receiv'd with more regard, 
And /iflen'd to, than modeſt truth is heard. Dryden. 


To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe their ſucceſs : 
the audience /ifens after nothing elſe. Aal ſon. 


Li'srweR. n. /. [from /iflen.] One that hearkens: a 


hearkener. 4 
They are light of belief, great /if/ners after news, Hobel. 
Liſteners never hear well of themſelves. _ LU 'Eftrange. 
If ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a liftener, ſhe 


may make a tolerable figure, which will ſerve to draw in the 
young chaplain. | | Swift. 
The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brother in a lodge, was 
a a warning to the reſt to have a care of liſteners. Swift. 
Lis T LESS. adj. [from ff.] 1. Without inclination ; with- 
out any determination to one thing more than another. 2. 
| Careleſs ; heedleſs: with of: 353 
1.) Intemperance and ſenſuality mens ſpirits, make 
as oſs, /1/ileſs, and unaftive. * | Tillotjon. 
If your care to wheat alone extend, | | 
Let Maja with her fiſters firſt deſcend, 
Before you truſt in earth your future hope, 


Or elſe expect a #f/lleſs, lazy crop. Dryden's Virgil. 
we Lazy lolling fort 5 | 
Of ever liileſs loit'rers, that attend - 
No cauſe, no truſt. 5 Pte. 
I was /iilzſs, and deſponding. Gulli vers Travels. 


(2.) The fick for air before the portal gaſp, 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, 8 

Benumb'd with cold, and #fzſs of their gain. Dryden. 
Lis TIESTY. adv. [from lifleſs.] Without thought; with- 
out attention. 5 3 


To know this perfectly, watch him at y, and fee whether 
he be ſtirring and active, or whether he lazily and Afleſiy dreams 
away his time. | | | Locke on Education. 
LEY LESNESS. n. /. [from /iftleſs.] Inattention ; want of 
deſire. „„ 56 2. . 8 
It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by /ifleſneſs or 
ſorrow. aylor. 


Lir, the preterite of /ight ; whether to light ſigniſies to hap- 
pen, or to ſet on fire, or guide with light. 8 
Believe thyſelf, thy eyes, 
That firſt inflam'd, & | lit me to thy love, 
Thoſe ſtars, that ſtill muſt guide me to my joy. Saut herne. 
I it my pipe with the paper. Addiſon, Speftator. 
LiTaxy. n. ,. [Ard ; litanie, French.] A form of ſup- 


plicatory prayer. | 

 . Supplications, with ſolemnity for the of God's 
wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed Ii tanies, and raga- 
gations of the Latin. 12 5 | Hooker. 
Recollect your fins that you have done that week, and all 
your life-time ; and recite humbly and devoutly ſome peniten- 
dial Aitaniei. _ Taylar's Guide fo Devotion. 


| Ps Bia oh 


cording to the primitive meaning, not tive. 2. Fol- 
lowing the letter, or exact words. 3. Conſiſting of letters; 
as, the litera l notation of numbers was known to Europeans 


before the cyphers. 
(:.) Through all the writings of the antient fathers, we ſee 


that the words, which were, do continue ; the only — is, 


phorical uſe, and are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, 
ä letter, is accompliſhed in the 
truth. 


A foundation, being ily of uſe in architecture, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation to an 
houſe, or other building, nor figurative, but what is founded 
in that, and deduced from thence. | Hammond. 

(2.) The fitteſt for publick audience are fach as, followin 
a middle courſe between the rigour of /iteral tranſlations an 
the liberty of paraphraſts, do with gum ſhortneſs 
neſs deliver the meaning. 

Li'TERAL. . J. Primitive or literal meaning. 


How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical ex- 
| ons unto the le, and what abſurd conceits they will 
ſwallow in their literal, an example we have in our profeſſion. 


Brown's Fulgar Errour s. 
TERALLY. adv. [from literal.] 1. According to the 
primitive import of words ; not 3 2. With 
cloſe adherence to words; word by word. 
(.) That a man and his wife are one fleſh, I can compre- 
hend; yet literally taken, it is a thing impoſſible. Swift. 
(2. ) Endeavouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus as cloſe as 
I was able, I have performed that epiſode too literally; that 
giving more ſcope to Mezentius and Lauſus, that verſion which 
more of the majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his * 
den. 
So wild and ungovernable a pot cannot be — 
his genius is too ſtrong to bear a chain. 
LirEAA“LITx. n. /. [from literal.] Original meaning. 
Nat attaining the true deutero and ſecond intention of 
the words, they are fain 2 omit their ſuperconſequences, co- 


ogies, and are not ſometimes perſuad - 
eld be ——  _— ties. Pe 


Brown, 

LIT ERA TI. n. , [Italian.] The learned. 
I ſhall conſult fome &terati on 28 ſent me for the diſ- 
ngitude. SpeAator. 


LI 


covery of the lo 


letters. f 
This k 
if —_ —— deſervers, there will not want. 
hen men of learning are acted by a know of the world, 
they give a — to literature, and convince the world 
of its uſefuln Addiſon's Freeholder. 


LiTHARGE. 7. J [litharge, French; lithargyrum, Latio.] 
Litharge is properly „iwiged, — lone or with a 
mixture of copper. This recrement is of two kinds, 

 litharge of gold, and lit bar ge of filver. It is collected 

from the furnaces where filver is ſeparated from lead, or 
from thoſe where. gold and filver are-purified by means 
of that metal. The /itharge fold ia the ſhops is produced 


in the copper works, 5 * lead has been uſed to purif 


7 
that metal, or to ſeparate ſilyer from it. 
ſe Hills Materia Medica. 


| a» ln tn 
If the 
will, in 


. 
* 
, 


dior Sthbargt. . 
blown off , the filver by the bellows, it 
3 e 
der which, becauſe it is blown off from ſilver, they - 
. e of ſilver. 


CR * 
- 


"45 mike o d all his 4 tb 
' His Ache Lge ns Kei, Paradiſe Loft. 


* LITERAL. adj. [literal, French; liters, Latin] i. Ace- 


that whereas before they had a /iteral, they now have a meta- 


Hooker. © 


r | 


third intereſt. 


Dryden. 


LITERATUR E. =, / lliteratura, Lat! Learning ; Kill! in 


hath been famous for good literature ; and 


1 have. ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to the teſtor cupel | 


$65: luxe, 1 . flexible; der, 


Luüruzxzss. a. J. [from lithe.]  Limberneſs ; flexibility. a 


1 | 
Lirnes.: _ [from liebe.) 1. Soft; pliant. 2. [L den. 
ter of Glo ; ſorry; corrupt. It is in the work of. Ro- 
Glouceſter written luther. | 
22 Thou antick, death, 
albots winged through the lither ky, 

In thy deſpight ſhall ſcape mortality. 

LitHo'crarar. n. / [Ades and ypapw.] The art or prac- 
tice of engraving upon ſtones. 
E n. ſ. [Ades and pailia.] Prediction by 

ones ä 

As ſtrange muſt be the /ithomancy, or divination, From this 
. ſtene, whereby Helenus the prophet foretold the deſtruction of 
Troy. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

LirnonTRrI'e TICK. adj. [AiJog and Tyibw ; litbontriptigue, 

Fr.] Any medicine 2 to diſſolve the ſtone in the 
kidneys or bladder. | 

Litrno'towrsT. n. / (Adee and vibe. ] A chirurgeon 
who extracts the ſtone by opening the bladder. 

LI rROrOMxv. 3. J. [Aivog and iH The art or ptac- 
tice of cutting for the flone. 

LirIG ANT. u. /. [litigans, Latin; litigant, French.] One 

engaged in a ſuit of law. : 

he caſt /itigant ſits not down with one croſs verdict, but 

recommences his ſuit. Decay of Pi 

The &tigants tear one another to pieces for the benefit of — 

| _ I'Eftrange's Fables. 
Li'TiGanT. adj. Engaged in a juridical conteſt. 
— P pan acts are thoſe writings and matters which relate to 
judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open court at the inſtance 
of one or both of the parties /itigant. Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
TolL1T1GaTE. v. 4. [litigo, Latin.] To conteſt in law; 
to debate by judicial proceſs. 
To —— v. n. To manage a ſuit; to carry on a 
- Cale. | 

The appellant, ar the interpoſition of an appeal, fill lit i- 

gates in 2 cauſe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Lir IA TIoN. n. . [litigatio, Latin; from litigate. 1 
Judicial conteſt ; ſuit of law. 

Never one cl an had ence of both litigations, that 
| hath not confeſſed, he had rather have three ſuits in Weſtminſter- 
hall, than one in the arches. Clarendon. 

Lit!Gious. ag. [litigieux, French. 1. Inc linable to 
law-ſuits ; * ; wrangling. 2. Diſputible ; con- 
trovertible. 

(1.) Soldiers find wars, * — out ſtill 

Litigious men, who quarrels move. Donne. 

His great aplication to the law, had not infected his temper 
with any thing poſitive or /itigious. Addiſon. 

( 2.) In /itigicus and controverted cauſes, the will of God is 
to have them to do whatſoever the ſentence of judicial and final 
ain ſhall determine. Hooker . 

No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 

Diſtinguiſhed acres of litigious gr ounds.  Dryden's Georg. 
LiTi'G10usLy. adv. from lit: — Wranglingly. 
LiTr'G10UsNESss. 3. from — A * diſ- 

poſition ; inclination to vexatious ful oy 

LV T TER. ». J. (fitiere, French.] 1. A kind of vehiculacy 

bed ; a carriage Capable of N a bed hung between 
two horſes. 2. The firaw laid under animals, or an plants. 

3. A brood of young: 4. A birth of animals. 5. Any 

number of things thrown fluttiſhly about. 


* 


(1.) To my /itter ſtrait ; 
Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me. Shakefp.. King Foh». 
He was carried in à rich chariot {tterwiſe, with two horſes 
at each end. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
— The drowſy frighted ſteeds, | 
That draw the litter of cloſe curtain d ſleep. Milton. 
Here modeſt matrons in ſoft utter: drivin, _ . 
In ſolemn pomp 2 Dryden. u. 
Litter thick 4/ a ge the donor's s gue, | | | 
And begging lords — teeming wait 
be promis d dole. Dr.yden's Fwv, 


® 40 2 


. 


Shakeſp. 


2.) To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks. - 
Take off the litter from your kernel beds. Evehn. 
Their litter is not toſs d by ſows unclean. Dryden Virgil. 


) I do here walk before thee like a 
whelmed all her /tter but one. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Reflect upon that numerous iter of ftrange, ſenſeleſs opi- 
nions, that crawl about the world. South. 
A. wolf came to a ſow, and very kindly offered to take care 


of her /itter. L'E flrange. 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor ſince in Cambria ſeen : 
The laſt of all the litter ſcap'd by chance, 
And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. Dryden. 
(4) Fruitful as the ſow that carry'd 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. Dryd. __ 
(5.) Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole | in, and took a ſtrict ſurvey 
Of all the litter as it lay. FR 
Toli'tTtex. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bring forth: 


uſed of beaſts, or of human beings in abhorrence or con- 


tempt. 2. To cover with things negligenily, or fluetiſhly 
| ſcattered about. 
cattle with bedding. 
(1 e — Then vas this iſland, 
Save for the ſon that ſhe did After here, 
A freckled whelp, hag- born, not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. Shakeſp. Temfeft. 
My father named me Autolycus, being littered under Mer- 
cury, who, as I am, was likewiſe a "7 up of unconſider- 
ed trifles. . Winter's Tale. 
The whelps of bears are, at firſt Feeney ks all form 
or faſhion. Hakewill on Providence. 
We mi ight.conceive that dogs were created blind, becauſe we 


obſerve they were littered fo with us. Broun. 
(2.) They found 
T he room with volumes /rtfer'd round. 


(3.) He found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 


Bar for his anſe wall lite” S was the fleas. - Dr 


alen. 
LITTLE. adj. (comp. . ſuperlat. leaft ; leitels, Go- 


thick; lycel, Saxon. ] Small in extent. 2. Not great ; 
ſmall ; diminutive ; of wal bulk. 3. Of ſmall dignity, 
power, or importance. 4. Not much; not many. 5. 


Some; not none: in this ſenſe it always ſtands between the 


article and the noun. | 
(I.) The coaſt of Dan went out too bttle* for them. 
Foſb. xix. 
(2.) He ſought to ſee Jeſus, but could not for the preſs, be- 
cauſe he was Attle of ſtature. Luke, xix. 3. 
His ſon, being then very little, I conſidered only as wax, to 
be moulded as one pleaſes. 
One wou'd have all things little ; hence has try * 
Turkey ults, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry d. 
(83.) When thou waſt little in thine own fight, waſt thou not 
„„ | 4 1 Sam. xv. 17. 
Hle was a very little gentleman. | Clarendon. 
All that i is paſt ought to ſeem little to thee, becauſe it is ſo in 
itſelf. Taylor 5 Guide to Devotion. 
(4.) He muſt be looſed a Attle ſeaſon. Revelations. 
A wn 22 a little ſlumber, a little folding of the hands 


to ſleex come upon thee. Proverbs. 
ot in ot ac 


The confines met. Milton. 
By ſad nent I 3 
How little weight my words with thee can ſind. Milton, 
A. /ittle learning is a dang'rous thing, 
Drink deep, or not the Pierian ſpri Pope. 
) I leave him to reconcile theſe cont ons, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one who will but read with a 
little attention. Locke. 
LitrTLE. n. . 1. A ſmall ſpace. 2. A ſmall part; a 
ſmall proportion. 3. A flight affair. 4. Not much. 
* 9 Much was in little writ ; and all convey'd by 
ith cautious care, for fear to be betray 'd. | — 7. 


oft? He that — little things, ſhall periſh by rng and 


ſow that hath over- 


3. To cover with ſtraw. 4 To ſupply 


Locke. 


King. 


Ecchuſ, 


- | ls ER 

'Fhe poor remnant of human ſed which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again ſlowly, by little and 
little. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
By freeing the precipitated matter from the reſt by filtration, 
and 3 the white precipitate with water, the mercury will 
little by little be gathered into drops, - Boyle. 
ive thee thy maſter's hou!?, and the houſe of Iſrael and 
Joaf and if that had been too /i#f/c, I would have given ſuch 
and ſuch things. 2 Sam. Xii. 8. 
They have "much of the poetry of Mecznas, but /ittle of his 
liberality. Dryden: Preface to All for Love. 
Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians ve, 
Nor murm'ring take the /i:tle I receive. Boe 's Homer. 


There are many expreſſions, which carrying with them no 
clear ideas, are like to remove but Attie of my ignorance. 
Locke. 
(3. ) As if 'twere little from their town to chaſe, 
1 though the ſeas purſued their exil'd race. Did. En. 
I view with anger and diſdain, DT 
How /ittle gives thee | joy or pain : | 
Ax print, a bronze, a flow'r, a root. Prior. 
(4.) Theſe oy are fitted for, and little elſe. Che yne. 
LirrLE. In a ſmall degree. 2. In a ſmall quan- 
tity. 3. In Wh degree, but not great. 4. Not much. 


(r.) The received definition of names ſhould be changed as 
littl: as poſſible. Watts's Logich, 
(2.) The poor ſleep /iftle. 
(3-) Where there is too great a thinnefs in the fluids, * 
acid tubttances are proper, though they are a little aſtrin 
| Arbuthnot on = 
(4+) The tongue of the juſt is as choice ſilver; the heart of 
the wicked is /itfle worth. Prov. x. 20. 
Finding him /ttle ſtudious, me choſe rather to endue him 
with converſative qualities of youth; as, dancing and fencing. 
Wotton. 
That poem was infamouſly bad ; this 7 is httle better. 
's Du Freſnoy. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe tri fond of obſcure terms, = | 
in their ſermons were very liberal of all thoſe which they d 
in eccleſiaſtical writers. wy Gy 
LrrTTLExEss. n. /. [from Hittle.] 1. Smalneſs of bulk. 
2. Meauneſs; want of grandeur. 3. Want of dignt- 


ty 
. ) All „ by a love of /ittleneſs, 
To make we. ct and to draw to lefs ; | 
—_ that nothing which at firſt we — 1 Dinne. 
e may ſuppoſe a many degrees of litt leneſt and light- 
neſs in theſe — ſo as many of — — wn 
the air. Burnett Theor y. 
(2.) The Engliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to raiſe 
their language with metaphors, by the 7 of the 
whole phraſe, to wear off any Ittleneſ that in the 
particular parts. Addiſon on Italy. 
(3.) The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does not 
awaken our poverty, nor mortify our Hittleneſs fo much, as af 
it was always diſplayed. Collier * 


LIT TOIMAL. v. 4. [Lietoris, Latin.] Belonging to 


ſhore. 1 
LI Bhd order 1 [ai ia ; liturgie, French.] Form of 


rayers ; formulary of publick devotions. 
e dare not admit any fuch form of litur 


as either 
* or very itle to be read in the church. 


Hooker. 
The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights began to be importuned, ſo 


that a great part of divine Aturgy was addreſſed ſolely to her. 


Hotel. 
It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, 5 
aylor. 


3 
ToLivs. u. u. Ulyrian, lyxizan, Saxon.] t. To bet in a 
2. To paſs life in 


ſtate of animation; to be not dead 


any certain manner with regard to habits ; ; good or ill, hap- 


pineſs or miſery. . 3. To continue in life. 4. To live 
emphatically ; to be ina ſtate of ha ppineſs. 5. To be ex- 
empt from death, temporal or 5 6. To remain 
— 7. To continue ; not to be loſt. 8. To 


Oruuy. 


L IV 


converſe; to cohabit: followed by wth. 9. To ſeed. 
10. To maintain one's ſelf; to be ſupported. 11. 10 
be in a ſtate of motion or vegetation. 12. To be unextin- 
uiſhed. | | 
a (1. ) Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 


When {wiz day ſhould kiſs it? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To ſave the living, and revenge the dead, | 
inſt one warrior's arms all Troy they led. D.;-yden. 


(2.) O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
that lweth at reſt ! Fechuſ. xli. 1. 
Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched them ſo near 
for their &wving, that they went near to touch him for his life. 
5 Hayward. 
The condition required of us is a conjuncture of all goſpel 
rooted in the heart, though mixed with much weakneſs, 
and perhaps with many fins, ſo they be not wilfully [ved and 
died in. | Hammond. 
A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were re- 
ligions to be tried by lives, would have /ive4 down the pope, 
and the whole „ Atterbury. 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall {ve and die in 
miſery. ___. Addiſon, Spectator. 
If we are firmly reſolved to {ve up to the dictates of reaſon, 
withont any regard to wealth and reputation, we may go 
_ through life with ſteadineſs and pleaſure. | 
(3. Our high-plac'd Macbeth 3 
Shall / ive the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. | 
See the minutes how they run ? 
How many makes the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may Ave. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


The way to live long muſt be, to uſe our bodies fo as | 


is moſt agreeable to the rules of temperance. 


| Ray on the Creation. 
(4.) What greater curſe could envious fortune give, | 
Than juſt to die when I began to /ve? Dryden. 
No three and thirty rolling years are fled 5 
Since I began, nor yet begin to /ive. 5 | Brown. 
Ii ve while you live, the Epicure would fay, 5 | 
And ſnatch thepleaſures of the preſent day ; 
Ii ve while you live, the facred preacher cries, 
And give ts God each moment as it flies: 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 5 | 
Ive to pleaſure when I Ae to thee. Doaderidge. 


in them. | Lev. xvili. 5. 
He died for us, that whether we wake or fleep, we ſhould 

live together with him. 1 1 The. v. 10. 

(.) It was a miraculous providence that could make a veſſel, 

| ill manned, Ii ve upon ſea; that kept it from being daſhed 

againſt the hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. 
And what collected night involves the ſkies ! 

Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at ſea, | 

Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way. Dryden. 

7.) Mens evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour ; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful fi PT en 
Engraves the kno with a beam of light. Watts. 
he tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 

There high in air memorial of my name | 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
(8.) The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and fing, 

For thy delight each May morning. 

If wel delights thy mind may move, 

Then Ab uith me, and be my love. 


Shakeſp. 
8 87 Thoſe animals that ve upon 


more alkaleſcent than thoſe {ue upon vegetables. 
(10.) A moſt notorious thief ; lived all his life-time'on ſpoils 
and robberies. beams Penn © Sfenſer, 


| ſeek a hvwelihood where they can find it. 
(5-) My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he ſhall ive 


Lr'veiinegss. #. , [from Ii eh.] 


| Burnst. 
Mark how the ſhifting winds from welt ariſe, . 


LIVX LOD E. . /. 


Pofe. | 


other animals have their | 


1. 1 
They which miniſter about holy things, /wveof the things of 
the temple. 1 Cr. in. 13. 
His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall portion thereot 
appointed for his poor wife to {ve upon. Kunolles. 
The number of ſoldiers can never be great in proportion to 
that of people, no more than of thoſe that are idle in a coun- 
try, to that of thoſe who Ii de by labour. Tem le. 
He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, and had ſome- 
thing to [ive on now he was old. Temple. 
(11.) In a ſpacious cave of Ji ding ſtone, 
The tyrant ZEolus, 2 his airy throne, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds. 
road: poet and 4wving Jakes 
Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 
_ _ (r2.) Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw : 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 
Then on the wing coals red wine they pour. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Live. adj. [from ali ve.] 1. Quick ; not dead. 2. Active: 
- not extiaguiſhed. | 


(r.) If one man's ox hurt another that he die, they ſhall {ll 
the /ive ox, and divide the money, | Exod, 
(2.) A louder ſound was produced by the impetuous eruptions 
of the halituous flames of the ſaltpetre upon caſting of a /ive 
coal upon it. | Boyle. 


LIVI LESS. adv. from live] Wanting life; rather, life 
Ah Wo.” | 


EG | 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, 


In life ſo I veleſs as it ſhews itſelf. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Lr'ver.1no0D. n. / (It appears to me corrupted from 


live lade. Support of life; maintenance ; means of ſiv- 


Ahl! lucklefs bahe! born under cruel ftar, 
And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred ; 
Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are, 
Left thee for portion of thy li ve/ihood ! Fairy Queen. 
That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find a li veli- 
hood out of her own eſtate. | Clarendon. 
He brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſubmit to the pick- 
ing up of a li velihood in that ſtrolling way of canting and beg- 
ging. | | | | L'Eftrange. 
It is their profeſſion and i velibood to get their living by 
practices, for which they deſerve to forteit their lives. South. 
They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt other places ; 
which muſt very much diſperſe 2 people, and oblige them to 
Addi ſon, Sj ectater. 
Trade employs multitudes of hands, and furniſhes the pooreſt 
of our fellow- ſubjects with the opportunities of gaining an 


honeſt /ivelihond : the ſkilful or induſtrious find their account in 


5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 

1. Appearance of lite. 

2. Vivacity; ſprightlineſs. e 

(1.) That idee ]ν which the freedom of the pencil makes 
appear, may ſeem the living hand of nature. 

OO oC... nne. 

(2.) Extravagant young fellows, that have /7velineſs and 


ſpirit, come ſometimes ko be ſet right, and fo make able and 
great men; but tame and low ſpirits very ſeldom attain to y 


A | L.ocſe on Education. 
live and lade, from lead; the means 
of leading life.] Maintenance; ſupport ; livelihood. 
She gave like bleſſing to each creature, | 
As well of worldly /velode as of life, 


That there might be no difference nor ſtrife. Hubberd. 


Li'veLoNxG. adj. [live and /ong.] I. Tedious; long in 
' paſſing. 19 


2. Laſting ; durable. Not uſed. 
(r.) Many a time, and oft, 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms ; and there have fate 
The /velong day, with patient expectation 
| To ſee great Pompey paſs.  Shakeſp. Jul fus Calar, 
The obſcur d bird clamour'd the /ive/ong night. 


Shale tp. 
Voung and old come forth to play, 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday, A 
Tilt the /velong day-light fail. Milten. 


| Bs 
Seek for pleaſure to deſtroy 


The ſorrows of this /velong night. Prior. 

How could ſhe ſit the Jive day, 

Yet never aſk us once to play? . Sug. 
(2.) Thou, in our wonder and aſtoniſhment, 

Haſt built thyſelf a /ive/cng monument. Milton. 


Li'veLy. adj. [lire and like.] 1. Briſk; vigorous ; vi- 
vacious. 2. Gay; airy. 3. Repreſenting life. 4. Strong; 
energetick. 

(1.) But wherefore comes old Manoa in ſuch haſte, 

With youthful ſteps much {veher than ere while 

He feems ; ſuppoſing here to find his ſon, 

Or of him bringing to us ſome glad news ? Millci's Ag. 
(2.) Dulneſs delighted, ey'd the /rvely dunce, 


Rememb'ring ſhe herfelf was pertneſs once. Pee. 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from {iTely to ſevere. Pol e. 


(3. ) Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muſt produce a much 
greater. . Dryden's Du Freſuoy. 

(4) His faith muſt be not only living, but /izely too; it 
mult be brightened and ſtirred up by a particular exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues ſpecifically requiſite to a due performance of — 

| outh. 


The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more full, intenſe 
Newton's Optichs. - 


and lively, than thoſe of natural bodies. 


Imprint _ their minds, by proper ents and reflec- 
tions, a lively perſuaſion of the certainty of a future ſtate. 
Lr'vELILY. 


Li'veLy. { ſtrong reſemblance of life. 

(1.) They brought their men to the ſlough, who diſcharging 
lively . eloſe to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 
them. | 8 Hayward. 

(2.) That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which deſcribes 
moſt lively our actions and 


adv. 1. Briſkly; vigorouſly. 2. With 


LIVE R. n. [from live.] 1. One who lives. 2. One who 


lives in any particular manner with reſpect to virtue or vice, 


| happineſs or miſery. 3. [From lipene, Saxon.] One of 
the entrails. 5 
5 & ) Be oy affections undiſturb d and clear, 
Guided to what ma t or appear, | 
And try if life be 2 2 ene. Prior. 
(2.) The end of his deſcent was to gather a church of holy 
chriſtian /wers over the whold world. Hammond Fund. 
If any looſe Ii ver have any goods of his own, the ſheriff i 
to ſeize thereupon. . Stenſer on Ireland 
Here are the wants of children, of diſtracted perſons, of 
ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe diſorderly livers, at or 
view repreſented. | = Atterbur 
(3-) With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come: 
| 1 let 8 * heat with wine, | | 
| m cool with mortifying groans. S 
: Reaſon and ref y | 
Make Avers pale, and luſtihood dejefted. Shakeſf. 
Li'vexcoLouk. adj. [liver and colrur.] Dark red. 
The uppermoſt ſtratum is of gravel ; then clay of various 
colours, purple, blue, red, Hwercolour. Woodward. 
9 ROWN. adj. [liver and grown.] Having a great 
Iver, | | 
I enquired what other caſualties was moſt like the rickets, 
and found that Aver groum was neareſt. __ Graunt, 
 Li'vexworr. n. /. [liver and wort; lichen.] A plant, 
That ſort of liverwwort which is uſed to cure the bite of mad 
dogs, grows on commons, and open heaths, where the graſs 
is ſhort, on declivities, and on the ſides of pits. This ſpreads 
on the ſurface of the ground, and, when in perfection, is of 
an aſh colour; but as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of 
a dark colour. wt. Miller. 
Li'vexy. n. J [from /ivrer, French.] 1. The a& of giv- 
ing or taking poſſeſſion. 2. Releaſe from wardſhip. 3. 
The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. 4. The ſtate 


of being kept at a certain rate. 5. The cloaths given to 


Atterbury. 5 


paſſions, our virtues and our vices. 
Dryaen's Pref. to his State Innocence. 


* 1 * 
ſervants. 6. A particular dreſs ; a garb worn as a token 
or conſequence of any thing. 


1.) You do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
cal "4 his letters — ＋ he hath 
By his attorneys general to ſue 
His li very, and deny his offered homage. Shakeſp. 
3 Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their /wvery, and once 
effectually redeemed themſelves from the wardſhip of the tumults, 
I ſhould then ſuſpect my own judgment. K. Charles. 
(4.) What bwery is, we by common uſe in England know 
well enough, namely, that it is an allowance of horſe meat; as 
they commonly uſe the word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at li very; 
the which word, I „is derived of li vering or delivering 
forth their nightly food; ſo in great houſes, the —_ is tid 
to be ſerved up for all night, that is, their evening allowance 
for drink: and livery is alſo called the upper weed which 
a ſerving man wears; ſo called, I ſuppoſe, for that it was 
deli and taken from him at pleaſure : ſo it is apparent, that, 
by the word /very, is there meant horſe meat, like as by the 
coigny is under man's meat. Some ſay it is derived of 
coin, for that they uſed in their coignies not only to take meat 
but money; but I rather think it is derived of the Iriſh, the 
which is a common uſe amonſtg landlords of the Ir iſh to have a 
common ſpending upon their tenants, who being commonly but 
tenants at will, they uſed to take of them what victuals they 
liſt ; for of victuals they were wont to make a ſmall reckoning. 
Stenſer on Ireland. 
(5. ) My mind for weeds your virtue's Ii very wears. Sidney. 
Perhaps they are by ſo much the more loth to forſake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elſe, yet the name 
of friptmen, to give it ſome kind of countenance more than 
the pretext of /wery coats affordeth. | Hotter. 
— l think, it is our way, | | 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her li very. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Vet do our hearts wear Timon's /wery, 3 
That fee I by our faces. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, 
And crown'd with oak and laurel ev'ry knight, 
Are ſervants to the leaf, by /iveries known | | 
* Of innocence. |  Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
On others int'reſt her gay /iv'ry flings : CTY 
Int'reft that waves on party-colour'd wings; 
Turn'd to the fun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, | 
And as ſhe turns the colours fall or riſe. Dunciad. 
If your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a ladleful 


of broth on ene or two of their A uerie. Swift. 
(6.) Of fair Urania, fairer than a green, | | 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's /ivery. Sidney. 
Miſtake me not for my complexion 
The ſhadow'd Ai very of the burning ſun, : 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shaleſp. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the , N 
nſect, or worm: thoſe way'd their limber fans, 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 45 | 
In all the /zveries deck d of ſummer's pride, | i 
With ſpots of ou and purple, azure, green. Milton. 
Now eame ſtill evening on, and twilight g 5 22 
Had in her ſober /ivery all things clad. 2 Par. Loft. 
L1vEeRYMAN. n. ſ. [livery and man.] 1. One who wears 
a livery ; a ſervant of an inferiour kind. 2. [In London.] 
A freeman of ſome flanding in a company. | 
r . 
ö uently railing at their miſtreſs. thnot. 
Lives. n. {. [the plural of life] PEW?" e 
So ſhort is life, that every peaſant ſtrive | 
In a farm houſe or field, to have three Ii ves. Donne. 
LIVID. adj. [lividus, Latin ; fivide, French.] Diſcolour · 
ed, as with a blow; black and blue. e 
It was a peſtilent fever, not ſeated in the veins or humours, 
for that there followed no carbuncles,. no purple or kwid ſpots, 
the maſs of the blood not being tainted. | Bacon. 
Upon my /iwid lips beſtow a kiſs : | 
DO envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs ! Dryden. 


L I 2 h 
They beat their breaſts with r 
Till they turn 'd /i vid, and corrupt the fn. Dryden. 
IWIbirv. n. . [/ividite, French ; trom l/ivid.] Diſ- 
coloration, as by 2 blow. | 

The ſigns of a tendency to ſuch a ſtate, are darkneſs or 

li vidity of the countenance. | 
LIVING. participial aj. 1. Vignrous ; active: as, a liv- 
ing faith. 2. Being in motion; having ſome natural 
energy, or principle of action: as, the living green, the 

living ſptings. 
Li'vixs. n. /. [from live] 1. Support; maintenance; 
fortune on which one lives. 2. Power of continuing life. 
3. Livelihood. 4. Benefice of a clergyman. 
(1.) The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, having no 
ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, as in their own place, 
fighting for their /wings, wives, and children. Sidney. 
All they did caſt in of their abundance ; but ſhe of her want 
did caſt in all that ſhe had, even all her /ving. | Mark. 
(2.) There is no living without truſting ſome body or other, 
in ſome caſes. 2 3 L'Eſtrange. 
.) For ourſelves we may a {wing ce. 

8 Y by Hubberd's Tale. 


Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe can = for 
her Ii t g. | | Shakeſp. 
Iſaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 3 

Or ſhortly you'll dig for your Avi ig. Denbam. 


Actors mutt repreſent ſuch things as they are capable to = 
form, and by which both they and the ſcribbler may get their 
lung. Du Freſnoy. 

(4+) Some of our miniſters having the {wings of the country 
offered unto them, without pains, will, neither for any love of 

God, nor for all the they may do, by winning fouls to 
God, be drawn m_—_ m their warm —_—_ _ = 

The on of the pariſh ing agai ultery, Mrs. 
Bull told her huſband, that fr — to have him turned 
out of his A ving for uſing perſonal ions. 

_ Li'vincLy. adv. [from living] In the living ſtate. 

In vain do they ſeruple to approach the dead, who /ivingly 
are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution, whoſe temper 
pollutes themſelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


LIVRE. n. / [French.] The ſum by which the French 


reckon their money, equal nearly to our ſhilling. 
_ Erxr'viar. adj. [from /ixivium, Latin] 
wuo.th ſalts like a lixivium. 2. Obtained by lixivium. | 
(..) The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, 
were a yellowiſh colour of the ſkip, and a {xiwial urine. 


| (2.) Helmont conjectured, that /xiwial falts do 
in their alcalizate form. | | 
Eixrviate. adj. [lixivieux, 
Making a lixivium. 
In theſe the falt and Axiviated 
choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder. Brown. 
Lixiviate falts, to which -aſhes belong, by piercing the 
bodies of vegetables, 2 to part readily with their 
tincture. | Boyle, 


Boyle. 
French; from /ixivium.] 


| LIXIVIUM. =. f. [Latio.] Lie; water impregnated with 
Alkaline falt, produced from the aſhes of vegetables; a 


liquor which has e of extraction. 
I made a 5ixiwvium of fair water and ſalt of wormwood, and 


| having frozen it with ſnow and falt, I could not diſcern any 


thing more like to wormwood than to ſeveral other plants. Boyle. 


Li'zanxp. n. /. [lifarde, French; lacertus, Latin.] An 


animal —— a ſerpent, with legs added to it. 
There are | forts of kzards; ſome in Arabia of a cubit 
In America they eat Hard; it is very probable like- 
wiſe that they were enten in Arabia and Judza, ſince Moſes | 
ranks them the unclean creatures. Calmet᷑. 
Thouꝰ rt like a foul miſ- — | | 
Mark d by the deſtinies to be avoided, | 
As venomous toads, or Hara dreadful ſtings. Shakeſp. 


— 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Spenſer. 


 Arbuthnet.. 


1. Impregnated 


Arbuthnot. 
not pre-exiſt 


» with ſome portion of 


LC 02 


I Inzard's leg, and owlet's wing. 
LIZARDITAL. n. // A plant. 


SHakeſp. Macbeth. 


os n. ſ. [lizard and flane.) A kind of 
tone. | | 
L.L.D. [legam door.) A door of the canon and civil 


laws. | 
Lo. interjeF. [la, Saxon.] Look; ſee ; behold. It is a 
word uſed to recall the attention generally to ſome object 
of ſight ; ſometimes to ſomsthing heard, but not properly; 
often to ſomething to be underſtood. 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. 
Now mult the world point at poor Catherine, 
And fay, 4 there is mad Petruchio's wife, 
Lo! I have a weapon, 
A better never did itfelf ſuſtain, 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. | 
Theu did'ſt utter, 
I am yours for er. | En 
— Why / you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe twice. Shak. 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Othell. 


For 4 he ſung the world's ſtupenduvus birth. Roſcom. 
Lo! heav'n and earth combine 
To blaſt our bold detign. Dr yden's Alvin. 


Lo Ach. n. f. [/oche, French.] The beach is a moſt dainty 
_ fiſh; he breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwiit brooks 
or rills, and lives there upon the gravel, and in the ſharp- 
elt ſtreams : he grows not to be above a finger long, and 
no thicker than is ſuitable to that length: he is of the 
ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels like a barbel : 
he has two fins at his ſides, four at his belly, and one at 
his tail, dappled with many black or brown ſpots : his 
mouth, barbel-like, under his noſe. This fiſh is uſually 
full of eggs or ſpawn, and is by Geſner, and other phy- 
ſicians, commended for great rouriſhment, and to be ve 
grateful both to the palate and ſtomach of ſick perſons, 
and is to be fiſhed for with a ſmall worm, at the bottom, 
for he ſeldom riſes above the gravel. Walton's Angler. 


Lo ab. n. / [plave, Saxon.] 1. A burthen ; a freight; 


lading. 2. Weight; prefſure ; encumbrance. 3. Weight, 


or violence of blows. 4. An thing that deprefles. 5. As 
much drink as one can bear. 
(1.) Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg'd, 5 
Deigns none to eaſe thy load, and taſte thy ſweet? Milton. 
Then on his back he laid the precious lad, 
And fought his wonted ſhelter. Dryaen's Nun's Talc. 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 
While by our oaks the precious /oads are born, EE 
And realms commanded which theſe trees adorn. Pope. 
1 Jove lighten'd of its /oad N 
Th' enormous maſs, the labour of a God. Pope. 
(.) Like hon mov'd they laid on 4ad, | | 
And made a cruel 2 | Chevy. Chaſe. 
Far heavier load thyſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm. 8 Miiton. 
And Mneſtheus laid hard /oad upon his helm. _ Dryden. 


(4.) How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a 
great burden and load of guilt, I know not, unleſs he be very 

orant. i | Kay on the Creation. 

(5.) There are thoſe that can never ſleep without their /cad, 
nor enjoy one eaſy thought, till they have laid all their cares to 


reſt with a bottle. L'Eftrange. 
——— - The thund'ring | 
Ev'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his J. Dryden. 


To Lo AD. v. 4. preterite, loaded; part. laaden or laden. 
[plavan, Saxon] 1. To burden; to freight. 2. To en- 
cumber; to embarraſs. 3. To charge a gun. 4. 10 
make heavy by ſomething appended or annexed, 

(z.) At laſt, laden with honour's fpoils _ 


Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakeſp. 


| Your carriages were heavy /oaden | they are a burden to the 
| Ila, xIvb. 1. 


dealt 


. 0 


(2%) He that makes no reflections on hat he reads, only 
lu his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

(J.) A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and, — it 
ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. Wiſeman. 

(J.) Thy dreadful vow, /oaen with death, ſtill ſounds 
In my ftunn'd cars, Addijon's Cato. 
Lo Ab. n / [more properly Jade, as it was anciently written 
from evan. Saxon, to lead. | The leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firſt in certain ftrakes amongſt the 
rocks, like the veins in a man's body, from the depth whereot 
the main 444 ſpreadeth out his branches, until they approach 


the open nir. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Their manner of working in the lead mines, is to follow the 
fad 45 it N Cureu's Survey of Cornwall. 


Lo'\ptr. n. /. [from Had. He who loads. 


Lo' AIRES. 6 J. lade and nan. * who leads the way; 
a pilot. 


I. „Apps TAR. mn. /. [more gay as it is in Maunderi le, 
Irieftur, from lædan, to lewl.] The an. the cy no- 
ture; the leading or guiding ftar. 

She was the lcadſlar of my life; ſhe the bleſſing of mine 
eyes; ſhe the overthrow of my deſires, and yet the oe /<vct 
ot my overthrow, | | Sidney. 

My Helice, the car of mr life. S/ enſer.. 

| O happy fair ! 4 | 
Your eyes are /cadſtars, and your tongue been air! 

More tuneablz than lark to ſhepherd's ear | 


When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear, Shak. 


That clear maje 
Which ſtandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her heavenly worth, 
Lodeſtone to hearts, and lodeflar to all eyes. Davies. 
Lo“ abs TORE. u. /. [properly lodeſtone or lædingſtone. 
See LoxaDsSTar.] The magnet; the ſtone on which the 


mariners compals needle is touched to give it a direction 


north and ſouth. The load/tone is a peculiar and rich ore 


of iron, found in large maſſes, of a deep iron-grey where 
fieſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh or reddiſh 


colour : it is very heavy, and confiderably hard, and its 
great character is that of affectin 5 iron. This ore of 
| iron is found in England, and in moſt other places where 


there are mines of that meta]. Hill's Materia Medica. 


The uſe of the /oadfione was kept as ſecret as any of the other 
myſteries of the art. Swift. 
Lor. . /. [from Plap or lap, Saxon. 1. A maſs of bread 
as it is formed by the baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
2. Any thick mals 1 _ which a body is * 
it 1s 
of: a * haf t. to ſteal a iq we know. | Shakeſp. 
The bread corn in the town ſufficed not for fix days: here- 


upon the ſoldiers entered into pro 3 ; and, to give example, 
to 


the lord Clinton limited himſelf to a h a- day. Hayward. 
With equal force you may break a /oaf of bread into more 

and leſs parts than a lump of lead of the ſame bigneſs. Digby. 
(1.) 1 wine becomes ſo limpid, that you may bottle it 
with a piece of lf ſugar in each bottle. timer. 
LOAM. n. /. [im, laam, Saxon; limus, Latin; from 


Aiurn, a fen, Junius.) Fat, unctuous, tenacious earth ; 
marl. 


The pureſt treaſure 
Is ſpotleſs reputation ; that away, 


Men are but gilded loam or painted clay.  Shakeſp. 


Alexander returneth to duſt ; the duſt is earth; of earth we 
make am; and why of that bam might they not ſtop a beer 
barrel? __ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To Lo A. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſmear with loam, 
marl, or clay; to clay. 

The joiſt ends, and girders which be in the walls, muſt be 
 loamed all over, to preſerve them from the corroding of the 
mortar. | Moxan's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Lo aux. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 
The mellow earth is the beſt, between the two m—_ of 
clay and ſand, if it be not hamy and binding. 


L'O A 


Auricula ſeedlings beſt like a loamy fand, or light moiſt earth 1 
yet rich and ſhaded. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
Loan. n. J [Plæn, Saxon.] Any thing lent ; any thing 
given to another, on condition of return or repayment. 
The better ſuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, the leſs need 
her majeſty alk ſubſidies, fifteens, and loans. Bacon, 


You're on the fret, 

Becauſe, in fo debauch'd and vile an age, 

Thy friend and old acquaintance dares diſown 

The gold you lent him, and forſwear the /can. Dryden, 


Lo ATH. adj. (las, Saxon.} Unwilling ; diſliking ; not 
ready ; not inclined. 
Theſe freſh and delightful brooks, how flowly they flide 
away, as Hhth to leave the company of ſo many things united in 
erfection Sidney. 
With lofty eyes, half /oth to look ſo low, 
She thanked them in her diſdainful wiſe, 
Ne other grace vouchſafed them to ſhow 
Of princeſs worthy. Fairy Yveen, 
When he heard her anſwers /cth, he knew 5 
Some ſecret ſorrow did her heart Sts. Fairy Queen. 
To ſpeak ſo indirectly, I am /oth ; 
Id fay the truth; but to accuſe bim ſo, 
That is your part. Shakeſp. Mea ſ. fer Meaſure. 
Long doth ſhe ſtay, as 4h to leave the land, 
From whole ſoft fide ſhe firſt did iſſue make, 
She taſtes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, . 
Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forfake.  Dawicc, 
Then wilt thou not be /atb 
To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt poſſeſs 
A paradiſe within thee, happier fi 1 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh loch j | 
| You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both: 
Lifting up all that proitratc lie, you grieve | 
You cannot make the dead agam to hve. Waller. 
When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet ſhews him 
| compalonate, and is /oth to deſtroy ſuch a maſter- piece of na- 
ture. Dry ien Du Freſnoy. 
As ſome faint 3 ſtanding on the ſhore, | 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture o'er ; ; 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Loth to wade through, and /other to go round : 
Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make | 
| How deep it is; ; and, ſighing, pulls it back. Dryden. 
I Wan. you ſhy to "he obey „ | "I | 
And ſtill more ar to be obli ig'd by me. Southern. 
To Loartuz. v. a. [from the be 1. To hate; to look 
on with abhorrence. 2. To conſider with the diſguſt of 
ow 3. To ſee food with diſl ke. 


— had learned both * and miſliking, loving 


and bathing Sidney. 

= They with their filthineſs | 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother /oath'd their beaſtlineſs. Spenſer. 
How am I caught with an unwary oath, 

Not to reveal the ſecret which I /oath / | Waller. 
| For thee the lion oaths the taſte of blood, 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood. Dryden. 


Iten. 


Now his exalted ſpirit /oaths 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Swift. 
(2.) Loathing the honey'd cakes, I lo — bread. Cowl. - 
petite is extinguiſhed with the ſatis and is fuc- 
ceeded by /oathing and ſatiety. Roger's. 
(3.) Loathing is a ſymptom known to attend diſorders of the 
ſtomach ; the cure muſt have regard to the caufe. Luincy. 


7 Loa r nE. v. *. 1. To create diſguſt ; to cauſe abhor- 
rence. Obſolete. 2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 
i | 2 — * Ar. n bee, 


TY — LR — 2 


Shen 
4. The | nm le Ge, and the river ſtink ; 2 5 
the E tians ſhall bath to drink of the water.  Exodes. | 
Rane, 


| X oo, 6 lace, 
Where every ſhocks m eyes ? 
Bacon. Loa'THER. #, /. [from heth.} One that loaths. 


L O B 
Lo'aTAFUL., adj. [leath and full.] 


1. Abhorring; hating. 
2. Abnorred ; hated. | 


(1.) Which he did with hathfuleyes behold,  . . 
He would no more endure. | Hubberd'sT ale. 

( 2.) Above the reach of loathful ſinful luſt, 

Whoſe bale effect, through cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenſer. 
Lo'aTHINGLYy. adv. [from laat h.] In a faſtidious manner. 
Lo'arHLyY. adj. [from loath.) Hateful; abhorred; ex- 
citing hatred. 
An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, 

Bred in the Hathiy lakes of Tartary, 


With murd'rous ravin. 5 | Fairy Queen. 
The people fear me ; for they do obſerve | 
Unfather'd heirs, and /zathly births of nature. Shakeſp. 


Sour-ey'd diſdain, and diſcord thall bettow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo /cathly, | 
That you ſhall hate it. Shakeſp. Temfeſ. 
LoxrHLY. adv. [from /oath.] Unwillingly ; without 


liking or inclination. 


The upper ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have their part of em- 
bracing, Tos the nether, though le, mult needs give place 
unto them. | | Sidney. 
—— Lecthly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnat' ral purpoſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
This ſhews that you from nature /othly ſtray, 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. | - - Dome, 
Lo'aTHNESsS. n. /. [from hath.] Unwillingneſs. 
The fair foul herſelf | 
Weigh'd between /othneſs and obedience, - 3 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. Shakeſp. T empeſt. 
Should we be taking leave, | EO, 
As long a term as yet we have to hve, | 
The lothneſs to would grow. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
After they had fat about the fire, 8 a general ſilence 
and lathneſs to amongſt them ; and immediately one of 
the weakeſt fell in a ſwoon. | | Bacon 


Lo'aTHSOME. adj 
2. Cauſing fatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. 
9 * The freſh young fly 

Did much diſdain to ſubject his deſire 
To hathſome ſloth, or hours in caſe 3 * 

While they pervert nature's heal ru 
To — ickneſs. Fee Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If we conſider man in ſuch a oatbſome and provoking con- 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to enjoy 
a bemg? | | South, 


Is laathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 


Stenſer. 


Shakeſp. 


And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Sk 
 Lo'aTusSOMENESs. n. , [from laathſome.] Quality of 
railing hatred, diſguſt or abhorrence. 


| The catacombs muſt have been full of ſtench and /oathſome- 
neſs, if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in open 
nitches. | | Addiſon. 
Loaves, plural of /caf. . 
Democritus, when he lay a dy 
bread to be 
Los. n. . 1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or 
Lob's a priſon. a priſon for idlers, or 

ſturdy beggars. 3. A big worm. | 
(r.) Farewel, thou /ob of ſpirits, I'll be gone, 


Our queen and all her elves come here anon. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou baſely threw'f into os pound. Hudibr as. 
(3.) For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo call the 
ob worm, and the brandling are the chief. Walton's Angler. 
ToLows, v. a. To let fall in à flovenly or lazy manner. 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 


— IS Youn thats and, dropping the ide and ig: Shaded. 
Lo'nzy, n. J. [laube, German.] An openivg before a 


7. [from laath.] 1. Abhorred ; deteſtable. 


ing, cauſed have s of new 


—＋ red a little wine into them; and fo 
1 . Bacon. L 
ſluggiſh. 2. 


ear, 
P Shai eſp. Tim. of Athens, 
Before the duke's riſing from the table, he ſtood expecting 
till he ſhould paſs through a kind of /abby between that. room 
and the next, where were divers attending him. Wotton. 
Try your back ſtairs, and let the {obby wait, 

A ftratagem in war is no deceit. King, 
Long. . /. [/obe, French; Ag.] A diviſion ; a diſtinct 
part: uſed commonly for a part of the lungs. 

Nor could the /obes of his rank liver fwell 

To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal. Dryden. 

Air bladders from lobuli, which hang upon the bronchi: 
like hunches of grapes; theſe lobuli conſtitute the /obes, and 
the lobes the lungs. Arbuthnot on Altments. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 

The {be adhetive, and the fweat of death. Sewel. 
Lo'nsres. n. / [1:breen, da xon. A cruſtaceous faſh. 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the /chb/er, the crab, and craw- 
fiſh. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It happeneth often that a /obfer hath the great claw of one 
ſide longer than the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


LOCAL. adj. [/acal, F rench ; locus, Latin.] 1. Having 


the properties of place. 
in 2 particular place. | 

(1.) By aſcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death was 
overcome, he took the very local poſſeſſion of glory, and that 
to the uſe of all that are his, even as himſelf before had wir- 


2. Relating to place. 3. Being 


neſſed, I go to prepare a place for you. Hecoter. 
A higher Hehe the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world, and /oca/ ſkies. Pricr, 


(2.) The circumſtance of ical nearneſs in them unto us, 
might _ enforce in us a duty of greater ſeparation from 
them than from thoſe other. | Hooker, 
Where there is only a local circumſtance of worſhip, the 
ſame thing would be worſhipped, ſuppoſing that circumſtance 


changed. . Stillingſiect. 
(3. — Dream not of their fight, 2 5 
As of a duel, or the local wounds | | 
Of head, or heel. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


How is the change of being ſometimes here, ſometimes there, 
made by local motion in vacuum, without a change in the body - 
. | Digby on Bodies, 
Loca'Lity. n. . [from local.) Exiſtence in place; re- 
lation of place, or diſtance. „ _— 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- 
fon, and that they have nothing to do with groſſer locality, is 
generally opinioned. Clanville. 
Lo'caLLy. adj. ¶ſcom local. With reſpect to place. 
Whether things, in their natures fo diverſe as body and ſpi- 
rit, which almoſt in nothing communicate, are not eſſentially 
divided, though not locally diftant, I leave to the readers. 
ie | | | __Glamuille. 
Loca't1on. n. /. ¶lacatio, Latin.] Situation with reſpect 
to place; act of placing; ſtate of being placed. 
o ſay that the world is ſome where, means no more than 
that it does exiſt ; this, though a phraſe borrowed from place, 
| ſignifying only its exiſtence, not location. | ore. 
OCH. n. /. A lake. Scottiſh. | 3 
A lake or lech, that has no freſh water rooms into it, will 
turn into a ſtinking puddle. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
Lock. . /. [loc, Saxon, in both ſenſes.] 1. An inſtru- 
ment compoſed of ſprings and bolts, uſed to faſten doors 
or cheſts. 2. 'The part of the gun by which fire 0 ſtruck. 
3. A hug; a grapple. 4. Any incloſure. 5. A quan- 
tity of hair or wool hanging together. 6. A tuft. 
(1.) No gate fo ſtrong, no {ck fo firm and faſt, | 
But with that piercing neiſe flew open quit or braſt. F. Nu. 
We have /ocks to fafeguard neceſſaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shakeſp. 
_—_— 1 are /ocks for ſeveral purpoles, ſo are there ſeveral 
inventions in /ocks, in contriving their wards or guards. Moxc. 
(2.) A gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges and 
: — NES is oge box for the 
v4 


L OC 


exe. x little before the hck, another for the bullets ; be- Lo'cxnam, =. . A fort of come linen. 
1 


nd the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the fur- 
ther end of the ch. | Grew": Muſeum. 

(3.) They muſt be practiſed in all the /ocks and gripes of 
wreſtling, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grappie, ard 
fo cloſe. Vilton on Education. 

(4.) Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 

Betwixt the rival gally and the rock, | 

Shuts up th' unwielding centanr in the lc. Dryden's Aneid. 

(5.) Well might he | pen the hanging of her hair in /ockr, 
ſome curled, and ſoine forgotten. Sidney. 
A goolly cypreſs, who bowing her fair head over the water, 
it ſeemeth ſhe looked into it, and dreſſed her green lachs by 


that running river. | Sidney. 
His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, | 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round. S' enſer, 


The bottom was ſet againſt a ct of wool, and the found 
was quite deaded. Bacen. 


They nouriſh only a /ock of hair on the crown of their heads. 


| | Sandys's Travels. 
A lock of hair will draw more than a cable 


rope. Grew, 
Behold the /ocks that are grown white | 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. Addiſon's Cate. 
| Two locks that graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-conſpir'd, to deck 
With ſhining ringlets her ſmooth iv'ry neck. Pofe. 


(6.) I ſuppoſe this letter will find thee picking of daifies, or 
fmelling to a /cck of hay. 
Jo Lock. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
locks. 2. To ſhutup or 
Clole fot. | 
(1.) The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and /ccking ev'ry door, 


1. To ſhut or faſten with 
confine, as with locks. 3. To 


Thought all ſecure. 8 | Dryden. 
(2. I am lockt in one of them; | 
If you do love me, you will find me out. Shakeſp. 


2 We do l Ne 
Our former ſample in our ſtrong-barr'd gates. Shakeſp. 
Then ſeek to know thoſe things which makes us bleſt, 
And having found them, /ock them in thy breaſt. Deabam. 
he frighted dame 
The log in ſecret loc . Dryden Ovid. 
- Tf the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all ſuch 
whoſe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of thoſe 
within are infringed, and all their acts as void as if they were 
locked in. | Dryden Aneid. 


One conduces to the poet's completing of his work; the 


other ſlackens his pace, and /ocks him up like a knight-errant in 
an enchanted caſtle. Dryaen's Dedicat. to the An. 
5 The father of the gods „„ 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, | 
And lock'd em fafe within, oppreſs d with mountain loads. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


If one third of the money in trade were /oched up, muſt not 
| Locke. 


the landholders reoeive one third leſs ? 
Always ick up a cat in a cloſet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in and break them. 
 ——  —— Your wine cid up, - 
Plain milk will do the feat. . 
(3.) Death blaſts his bloom, and /ccks his frozen eyes. 


| | | Gay. 
To Lock. v. n. 1. To become faſt by a lock. 
unite by mutual inſertion. = 
(1.) For not of wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
Doubly diſparted it did /ock and cloſe, 
That when it /:ched, none might through it paſs. 
(z.) Either they lock into each other, or ſlip one upon ano- 


— ; as much of their ſurfaces touches as make them 
cohere. | | le. 
Lock ER. z. /. [from loch] Any thing that is cloſed with 
a lock; a drawer, - | 
I made bckers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Cruſoe. 
Lo'cxeT. . / [Joquet, French.) A fmall lock; any catch 
or ſpring to faſten a necklace, or other ornament. 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, 


Hudibr as. 


Swift. 
Pope's Horacs. | 


3. Io. 


Fa. Nu. 


L O D A 
Hanmer, 
— The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeit /ochr@/n about her reeky neck, 
Clamb' ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Loc K RON. n. /. A kird of ranunculus. 

Locomo'T1ON. n. ſ. [locus and motus, Lat.] Power of 
changing place. N | 
All progreſſion, or ani: nal /ccomotron, is performed by draw. 
ing on, or impelling forward, fome part which was before at 
quiet. | | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Locomo'Tive. 4%. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing 
lace ; having the power ef removing or changing place. 
I fhall conſider the motion, or /econotive faculty of animals. 
| | | Derham's PLyfico-Theology, 
In the night too oft he kicks, 
Or ſhows his locomotive tricks. | Prier, 
An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
ganical part, nor from its /5comotive faculty, for ſome adhere 
to rocks, .  Arbutbnot on Ali ments. 
Lo'cusr. u. /. [locufta, Latin.] A devouring inſect. The 
Hebrews had feveral ſorts of locuſts, which are not known 
among us : the old hiſtorians aud modern travellers re- 
mark, that locuſts are very numeious in Africk, and many 

places of Aſia ; that fometimes they fall like a cloud up- 
on the country, and eat up every thing they meet with. 
Moſes deſcribes four forts of locus. Since there was a 
_ prohibition againſt uſing /ocufts, it is not to be queſtioned. 
but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten in Paleſtine, 
and the neighbouring countries. Calmet. 
To- morrow will I bring the ſocH into thy coaſt, Exod. 

Air replete with the ſteams of animals, rotting, has pro- 
duced peſtilential fevers; ſuch have likewiſe been raiſed by 
great quantities of dead /ocufts. DE Arbuthnot on Air. 
LocusT-TREE. n. / The locuſt-tree hath a papilionaceous 
flower, from whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, which after- 


wards becomes an unicapſular hard pod, including roun- 

diſh hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a fungous 

ſtringy ſubſtance. N rs = 
Lopesrar. See LOA DSTAR. 


[oDESTONE. See LoaDsTONE, | . 
To Lo DGE. v. a. [lozian, Saxon ; lager, French.] 1. To 
Place in a temporary habitation. 2. To afford a tempo- 
rary dwelling ; to ſupply with harbour for a night. 3. To 
place ; to plant. 4. To fix; to ſettle. 5. To place in 
the memory. 6. Io harbour or cover. 7. To afford 
place to. 3. To lay flat, 5 | 
Nr he was come to the court of France, the king 
ſtiled him by the name of the duke of Vork; lodged him, and 
accommodated him, in great ſtate. Bacon's Henry VII. 
( 2.) Ev'ry houſe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryden. 
(3.) When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his fide thought to have /odg'd my ſpear, 


The defp'rate fa ruſh'd within my force, 
And bore me ong with him down the rock. Otway. 
| He'hlodg'd an arrow in a tender breaſt, 5 | 
2 had ſo often to his own been preſt. Addiſon's Ovid. 
n viewing again the ideas that are /odged in the memory, 
the mind is more than paſſive. | Locke, 


(4.) By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc dd, 


And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear ' 
To be again diſplac'd. | Shakeſp. 
——— I can give no reaſon, es | 
More than a log d hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. S Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


(5.) This cunning the king would not underſtand, though 
he loaged it, and noted it, 9 2 particulars, Bacon's H. VII. 
(6.) The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert; 


72 3 at once. 3 Addijan's Cato. 
7. e memory can e a greater ſtore of images, than 
all the ſenſes can preſent at one time. Cheyne's Phil. 5 incipler. 


(8.) Though bladed corn be hg d, and trees blown down, 
Though — topple on their — La heads. Shbaleſp. 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; * 


LO D 

Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, 

And make a — in this revolting land. 

To Lobe. v. n. 1. To reſide; to keep reſidence. 2. 
To take a temporary habitation. 3. To take up reſidence 
at night. 4. To lay flat. 

(...) Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye, 
And where care /odgeth, ſleep will never lie. 

Something holy lodge, in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. 

And s fuch rage in ſofteſt boſom then? 
And /odge ſuch daring fouls in little men? 

- Why commands the king, | 
That his chief followers /odge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? Shakeſp. 
I know not where he lodges; and for me to deviſe a lodg- 

ing, and ſay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie in mine 
own throat. 


Thy father is a man of war, and will not lodge with the 


Sbaleſp. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Lopce. 2. /. [logis, French.] 1. A ſinall houſe in a park 
or foreſt. 2. Any ſmall houſe appendant to a greater; 
as, the porter's ladge. 

2 court, and retired himſelf, his wife and 


(1.) He brake up 
children, into a certain foreſt thereby, which he calleth his 
defart, wherein he hath built two fine /adges. Sidney. 
I found him as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. Shaleſp. 
He and his lady both are at the /odge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chace.  Shakeſp. 
Thus at their ſhady dodge arriv'd, both ſtood, NS 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 3 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth. Milton. 


ſpirited family. Swift. 
Lo'pGEMENT. u. /. [from lodge; logement, French.] 1. 
Diſpoſition or collocation in a certain place. 2. Accumu- 
lation; collection. 3. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. 

(..) The curious lodgement and inoſculation of the auditory 


nerves. | | Derham. 
(2.) An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere kdgement of ex- 
trav matter. Sharp's Surgery. 


(.) The military pedant is making k& 
battles, from e year to S other. 
Loop SER. . /. [from /adge.] 1. One who lives in rooms 


Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are crowded with mul- 
_ tiplicity of hagers, and naſty families. Harvey. 
The gentlewoman begged me to ſtep ; for that a /odger ſhe 
had taken in was run f Tatler. 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow hager, that whilſt the 
fellow ldger paid eight pounds one ſhilling and fivepence halt- 


penny for the u ſtory, he paid for the reſt twenty-four 

pounds four ſhillings and four-pence halfpenny. Arbuth. 
(2.) Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; 

Say, can you find but one fuch /odger there? Pofe. 


Lo'pc1yc. n. . [from 


rooms hired in the houſe of another. 2. Place of reſi- 


On. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


Whenever I am turned out, my vage deſcends upon a lo.- 


ements, and fighting 
Addiſon. 


2 in the houſe of another. 2. One that reſides in any 
place. 1 . V»—n, 
(A.) Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, I ſcorn the tem 
nor ſhall my Nell keep adgerss Sbhakeſp. Henry V. 
| There were in a family, the man and his wife, three children, 
and three ſervants or /odgers. | Graunt”s Bills. 


lodge. 1. Temporary habitation; 
u 
dence. 3. Harbour; covert. 4. Convenience to ſleep 


IL O G 
(1. ) I vill in Caſſioꝰs bdging loſe this napkin, 
* let him find it. 88 2 akeſp. Othello, 
ct him change his lodging one town to ano- 
ther, which So—_ adamant of acquaintance, Bacon 
- At night he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. Dryden. 
He deſired his ſiſter to bring her away to the /odgings of his 


friend. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Wits take odgings in the found of Bow. Pope. 
(2. ) Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the lodging of delight, 
The bower of bliſs, the — of pleaſure, 
The facred harbour of that heavenly ſpright.  Cpenſer. 
(3-) The hounds were uncoupled ; and the ſtag thought 


better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender 


fortification of his /odging. Sidney. 
(4. Their feathers "Hove to ſtuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us ſoft and warm hbdging. Ray on Creaticn. 


Lorr. =. /. [lloft, Welſh ; or from /ift.] 1. A floor. 2. 


people. | Samuel, The higheſt floor. 3. Rooms on high. 

(4 - -— My lords (1.) Eutychus fell down from the third loft. Acts. 
And ſoldiers, ſtay and odge by me this night. Sha le ſp. There is a traverſe placed in a {off above. Bacon. 
Oh, that I had in the wilderneſs a lodging place, of way (2.) To lull him in his ſlumber ſoft, | | 

faring men, that I might leave my people Feremiah. A trickling ſlream from high rock tumbling down, 
Here thou art but a ſtranger travelling to thy country ; it is And ever drizzling rain upon the /of?, 

therefore a huge folly to be afflifted, becauſe thou haſt a leſs Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Queen. 

convenient inn to kdge in by the way. _. Taylor. (3-) Paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, | 
(4.) Long cone wheat reckon in Oxfordſhire beſt for And hills of ſnow, and t, of piled thunder. Milton. 

rank clays; and its ſtraw makes it not ſubject to lodge, or to be A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink | | 

mildewed. Wortimer's Huſeandry. In at a corn At, through a chink. 3 Poſ e. 


Lor TIL. adv. [from /ofty.] 1. On high; in an elevated 


place. 2. Proudly; haughtily. 3. With elevation of 
language or ſentiment ; ſublimely. „ 
(̃. 2.) They ſpeak wickedly concerning oppreſſion ; they ſpeak 
lily. Pſal. Ixxui. 8. 
.) My lowly verſe may til ariſe, . : 
And lift itſelf unto the higheſt ſkies. Fairy Queen , 


Lo'rTiness. m. / [from /ofty.] 1. Height; local eleva- 
tion. 2. Sublimity ; elevation of ſentiment. 3. Price ; 
haughtineſs. ns 
| (2) Three poets in three diſtant ages born; 
The firſt in /oftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d, | | 
The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. Dryden. 
(3+) * and Tiberius had lftineſ enough in their 
temper, affected to make a ſovereign figure. Collier. 
Lor rv. adj. [from left, or liſt.] 1. High; hovering; 


elevated in place. 2. Elevated in condition or character. 
3. Sublime; elevated in ſentiment. 4. Proud; haughty. 


(1. ) Cities of men with /of ty gates and towers. Milton. 
See ty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding ſoreſts on the mountains dance. Pope's Meſſiah. 
(2.) Thus faith the bigh and lofty One. Iſaiab. 
(3. e knew | | 
Himſelf to ſing and build the ty rhime. Milton. 
(4-) The eyes of the / ſhall be humbled. Iſaiah. 


fty and ſour to them that lov'd him not; : 

But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as Summer. Shakeſp. 
Man, the t of our ſex, I hate, | 15 | 

A lowly ſervant, but a Hy mate. Dryden's Kmght's Tale. 
Los. u. [The original of this word is not known. Skinner 
derives it from ligzan. Saxon, to lie; Junius from logge, 
Dur. ſluggiſh ; perhaps the Lat. /ignzm, is the true otigi- 
nal.] 1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 2. An He- 
brew meaſure, which held a quarter of a cab, and con- 
ſequently five-ſixths of a pint. According to Dr. Arbuth- 
not it was a liquid meaſure, the ſeventy-ſ-cond part of the 


bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. Calmet. 
1.) — Would the light'ning hal 
Burnt up thoſe ig that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. Shateſp. 


The worms with many feet are bred under /ogs of timber, 
and many times in gardens, where no /ags are. Baco:. 
Some /og, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, whuch rudely cut within, 
2 4 D 2 
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And hollow'd firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
(2.) A meat offering mingled with oil, and one leg of = 
ev. 
Lo GARITAMS. u. .. [logarithme, Fr. , and f. oc. ] 
Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratios of num- 
bers one to another, were firſt invented by Napier lord 
Merchiſon, a Scottiſh baron, and afterwards completed by 
Mr. Briggs, Savilian proſeſſor at Oxford. They are a ſc- 
ries of artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of 
calculation, and proceeding in an arithmetica] proportion, 
as the numbers they anſwer to do in a geometrical one : for 
inſtance, p 5 
9 1 @ 8 4 4 
5 ; 45 35 6 26 „ 
Where the numbers above, 3 with (o), and arit h- 
n:etically proportional, are called /ogarithms. The ad- 
dition and ſubttaction of /ogarithms anſwers to the multi- 
plication and diviſion of the numbers they correſpond with ; 
and this ſaves'an infinite deal of trouble. In hike manner 


will the extraction of roots be performed, by diſſecting the a 


lagarithms of any numbers for the ſquare root, and tri- 
ſecting them for the cube, and ſo on. 


Lo'ccarts. n. /. Loggats is the ancient name of à play or 
game, which is one of the unlawful 
the thitty-third ſtatute of Henry VIII. 
which is now called kittlepins, in which boys often make 
uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, throwing at them 
with another bone inſtead of bowling. Hanmer. 

Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but to play at 
tozgats with them? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Loc ERR RAD. u. /. [logge, Dutch, fupid, and head ; or 
rather from Jog, a heavy motionleſs maſs, as b/ockhead.] A 
dolt ; a blockhead ; a thickſcul. | | 

| Where haſt been, Hal ? 5 
With three or four /oggerbeads, amongſt three or fourſcore 

hogſhcads. Shake(p. Henry IV. 
Says this loggerbead, what have we to do to quench other 


peoples hres ? 7 I'Eflrange. 
To fallial,0GGiRMEADS. To ſcuffle; to fight without 
To go to LoGGrERHEADS. | weapons. | 
A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell to logger- 
heads which ſhould be his maſter. II. 
Lo'cGERHEADED. adj. [from /oggerhead.) Dull ; ſtupid; 
dolrith. | | 
Lou hoggerheaded and unpoliſh'd groom, what! no atten- 
dance ? 


Shake(p. Taming of the Shrew, 

LO'GICK. n. /. [hogique, French; Fer Latin, from 

N.] The art of reaſoning. One of the ſeven ſciences. 

LCogick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our inquiries after 

truth, and the communication of it to others. Natts's Logict. 
| | Talk lag ict with acquai "or 

And practiſe rhetorick in your common talk. 

By a /ogick that left no man any thing which he might call 

his own, they no more look upon it as the caſe of one man, but 

the caſe of the kingdom. | Clarendon. 

Here foam'd rebellious ici, gagg'd and bound, 

There ftript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground. Pope. 

Lo'ctcaL. adj. [from /ogick.] 

„taught in logick. 2. Skilled in Logick ; furniſhed with 

logick. 

(1.) The heretick a lained 

= * full of —_= ſubtilties. . 

ole who in a logical diſpute keep in general terms, would 

hide a fallacy. | Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

| We ought not to value ourſelves upon our ability, in giv- 

ing ſubtile rules, and finding out logical arguments, fince it 

would be more ion not to want them, 


5 — 9 


(2.) A man who ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, ſhould have 
aclear and /gical head. Addiſon, Spettator, 


Harris. 


mes enumerated in 
It is the fame 


Sbaleſp. 


1. Pertaining to logick; 


I of St. Auguſtine, as 
greatly — 


Baker. 
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Lo'c1CcAily. ady, [from logica!.] According to the laws 


of logick. 
How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again? 
From hence I logically gather, | | 
The woman cannot live with either. . Prigr. 
LoeiclAx. n. 4 [ fogreien, French ; /ogicus, Latin.] A 
teacher or profeſſor of logick; a man verſed in logick. 
If a man can play the true /ogician, and have as well judg- 
ment as invention, he may do great matters. Bacon. 
If we may believe cur gictanc, man is diftinguithed from 
all other creatures by tue faculty of laughter. Addi ſon. 
Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, | 
Each fierce /c2vycran ſtill expelling Locke, | 
Came whip and ſpur. Pope's Dunciad, 
A tegician might put a caſe that would ſerve for an excep- 
tion. | . 
The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and moſt of them 
logicians ; accordingly they have given method, and ſhed ſub- 
tilty upon their author. _ 5 Baker. 
Lo'cman. 2. / [log and man.] One whoſe buſineſs is to 
carry logs. 5 
| For your fake 
Am I this patient Hg man? Shakeſp. Tempeſt . 
Lo'60MACHY. n. ,. [Moyopaxia.] A contention in words; 
a contention about words. 
Forced terms of art did much puzzle facred theology with 
diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities ; and fo transformed her to a 


meer kind of ſophiſtry and lgomachy. . Howel. 
Lo'cwoop. u. /. Logwwod is of a = denſe and firm tex- 
ture; is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 


is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep, ſtrong, 
red colour. It grows both in the Eaft and Wett Indies, 
but no where ſo plentifully as on the coaſt of the bay of 


Campeachy. HilPs Mat. Med. 
To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with gwocd water. 
| Piencbam on Drawing. 


Lol nock. n. /. Labeck is an Arabian name for thoſe 
forms of medicines which are now commonly called Ec- 
legmas, lambatives, or linctuſes. Auincy. 

| obocks and pectorals were preſcribed, and veneſection re- 
peated, | | _ © Wrifjeman's Surgery. 

Loiw. u. /. [Ilæeyn, Welſh] 1. The back of an animal 
carved out by the butcher. 2. Loins ; the reins. 

(2.) My face I'll grime with filth, 5 
lanket my lion dg. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 5 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's bing, Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Virgin mother, hail! 5 
High in the love of Heav'n! yet from my hin 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 8 
Of God moſt high. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Pour'd never from her frozen laing, to paſs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 8 

Came like a deluge on the ſouth. Milton. 

To LOITER. v. n. (doteren, Dutch.} To linger; to 
ſpend time careleſsly ; to idle. 
Sir John, you-/ater here too long, being you are to take 

| — up . countries. | 12 Shakefp. 


— 2 this delay? 2 

Vou later, while the ſpoils are thrown away. — — . 
Mark OE whether he unactively &rters 

it away. 2 Locke. 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miftake ; if we 
have hitered, let us qui dur pace, and make the moſt of 
the preſent opportunity. Rogers. 
Loi TER ER. . , [from loiter.] A lingerer; an idler; a 
lazy wretch ; one who lives without buſineſs; one who 


is luggiſh and dilatory. | 
IIVe to thy reapers a to 
Phe yt apy — have a — pe  Tuſſer's Hub, 


L ON 


d. 


vagabonds, and {orterers. 
Where haſt thou been, thou loiterer 


Though my eyes cles d, my arms have Sil hows bound, 
To fearch w/ thou wert came. 


L O N 
The poar by Sens or uchrfine, ave riowus Noe, Lo'nzxzss. . /. [from lone] Solitude; diffike of com. 


n 
* IF of count life you know the good, 
You would leave oneneſs. Donne. 


I can love her who loves /oneneſ+ beſt. Donne. 


Otway. 
Providence would only enter mankind into the uſeful know- Lo xESOURE. adj. [from lone.] Solitary: difinal. 


ledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry, 


that we live not like idle Arferers and truants. More. 
Ever liſtleſs Lit rere, that attend 
No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. Pofe. 


7 LOLL. v. n. [Of this word the ety 
Perhaps it might be contemptuouſly derived from /o/lard, a 
name of great reproach before the reformation ; of whom 
one tenet was, that all trades not neceſſary to life are un- 
lawful.] 1. To lean idly ; to reſt lazily againſt any thing. 
2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue — out in 
wearineſs or play. 
(1.) So hangs, and /t, and weeps upon me; fo ſhakes and 


pulls me. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
He is not ſolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Cloſe by a foftly murmꝰ ring ſtream, | 15 
Where lovers us d to /ol/ and dream. Hudibras. 


To all on couches, e 


And lay your limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 
Void of —=—_ 5 fupine in ftate, 


„** Dryd. Pref. 
BZBut wanton now, and lolling at our eaſe, 
We ſuffer all the invet rate ills of peace. Dryden. 
A lazy, tolling fort 
Of -) The = rers. | the tay 5 Dunciad. 
2. e porter 0 t, 
Wich bl 5 — lay fawning 1 Dryden. 


Wich ban leſs play r he paſs'd, 


And with his hlliag t tongue aſſay d the taſte. Dryden. 


Je LO LL. v. a. To put out: ufed of the tongue exerted. 
| All authors to their on defects are blind ; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people r 
To mark their fingers n thy back, | 
Their d out a den' Per ſius. 
de be er rte bre, oh 


Trees bent their heads to hear him fin | 
Fierce 2 couch d around, wi þ hid — 83 
Dryden Virgil. 
Loup. n. A kind of roundiſh 6ſh. 


Lows. adj. Launen ate from alene.] 1. Solitary, unfre- 


quented ; ; having no company. 2. Single; not conjoined 
neighbouris to others. 


1.) Here the lone hour a blank of life diſplays. Savage. 
ws vaniſh — . ——— balls, 5 
And leave you in walls. Pope. 


(2.) No bn houſe n Wales, with a movntain and a wokery, | 


is more lative than this court, P 


company. 2 Diſpoſition to ſolitude. 


x. uge and ſportful afſemb| to him a tedious 
2 4 co — nobody * Daip Lge loſt. Sidney. 
Them of your lonelineſs, and find 
Ponder ore Racy i Shakeſp. 
Lo“ xz Lx. adj. [from Jone.] 1. Solitary. 2. Addicted to 
_ I go alone 
| * IN 
Like to a lonely - that his fen 
Makes fear d and talk d of more than ſeen. Hale ſp. 
— Why thus cloſe up the ſtars | 
That nature in heaven, and fill'd their lamps 


With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled — waveller. | Milton. 


Lore and the graces follow o your fliude. Rowe, 


| conteuip be. 
n n. ſ. from laneſy.] 1. Solitude ; want of 


You either muit the earth from reſt diſturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear? 


How horrid will theſe Io cue ſeats appear? — Blackmore, 


mology is not known. Io KG. adj. long. French; longus, Latin.} 1. Not ſhort: 


uſed of time. 2. Not mort: uled of ſpace. 3. Having 
one of its geometrical dimenſions in a greater degree than 
either of the other. 4. Of any certain meaſure in len . 
5. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. 6. Dilatory. 7. 
dious in narration. 8. Continued by ſucceſſion to a hah 
| ſeries. 9g. [From the verb, To long.] Longing ; - deſirous ; 
or perhaps, long continued, from the diſpoſition to con- 
tinue looking at any thing deſired. 10. [In muſick and 
— Protracted: as, a long note; a 85 ſyl- 
able 
(1.) He talk'd a /ong while, even till break of day. Ad, xx. 
He was deſirous to ſee him of a long ſealun. Luke, xxiii. 
(2.) Emp'reſs, the way is ready, and not long. Milton, 
(3.) His branches became long becauſe of the waters. Ezet. 
We made the trial in a lng necked phial left open W 
ole. 
| 4) Women eat their children of a ſpan long. Lam. ü. 20. 
Theſe, as a line, their /azg dimenſions drew, 


Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
be figtree ſpreads her arms, | 

Branching ſo broad and long, Milton, 

| A pond'rous mace, 

Full twenty cubits ng, he ſwings around. Pofe. 

(4) Im grat®. to bus Sag Home. Eccl. xii. 5. 


upon the Gt arte Exodus, xx. 12, 
ny to at a way | 
Up hi 1 long obedience try'd. Milton, 
Him after hong debate of thoughts reyoly* d | 
Irreſolute, his final ſentence choſe. - Milton. 
Long and ceaſeleſs hiſs. Milton. 
(6.) Death will not be Jong in coming, and the covenant of 
the grave'is, not ſhewed unto thee. Eccluſ. xiv. 12. 
uo ) — Chief maſt ry to dĩſſect, 
long and tedious havock, fabled knights. Milton, 
RC my muſe, the wand” ring ſong, Porn 
"» tale ſhould never be too ng. Prior, 
.] But firſt a ng ſuceeſſion muſt enſue, Milton. 


ve the purſuit. | Sidney. 
ry circumſtance I know he loves; 
Vet he but doubts, and parlies, (and caſts. out 


Lo x G. adv. 1. To great length in ſpace. 2. Not for a 
ſhort time. 3. In the comparative, Fi for more 
time; and in the ſuperlative, for moſt time. 4. Not ſoon, 
5. At a point of duration far diſtant. 6. [For along ; au 
hong, 3 ll along ; throughout : of time. 
marble drought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
05 . the pillars /ong- extended rows, 


On which the planted grove and penſile garden grows. Prior. 
42.) With mighty barres of /ozg-enduring brats. Fairfax, 
Whe hen the trumpet undeth long, they come up to the 


mount. Ru, uin. 23. 
— The martial Ancus 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
 Refum'd the lang - forgotten ſhield. Dryden. 
One of theſe advantage which 8 has Iaid down, i: 
the making choice ſignal and. lang- expected day, wherc- 
on the action of the play is to depend. G ”” ranks. 


So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and long 
Suſtain'd the madneſs of the noiſy throng. Dryden Q nei, 
The muſe refumes her long - forgotten lays, 


And love, reſtor'd, his ancient — furveys. Dxyaen. 


our thy fher and thy mother, that thy days may be lang. 


for him, and caſting a long look that way, he 


Many a long look-for ſuccour. _ Dryden, - 
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No man has complained that you have diſcourſed too long on 
any ſubject, for you leave us in an eagerneſs of learning more. 


| den. 
Perſia left for you 
The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought, | 
That long-contended prize for which you fought. Dryden. 


It may help to put an end to that /ong-agitated and unreaſon- 
able queſtion, whether man's will be free or no? Locke. 
Heav'n reſtores 
To thy fond wiſh the ng - expected ſhores. { 
(3-) When ſhe could not longer hide him, ſhe took for him 
an ark of bullruſhes. Exodus, ii. 3+ 
Eldeſt parents ſignifies either the eldeſt mth and women that 
have had children, or thoſe who have /ongeft had iſſue. Locke. 
(4.) Not long after there aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind. 
| Ads, xxvii. 14. 
(5. If the world had been eternal, thoſe would have been 
found in it, and generally ſpread lang ago, and beyond the me- 


mory ot all ages. Tilt ſon. 
Say, that you once were virtuous /3ng ago ? 
A frugal, hardy people. Pfilits's Briton. 
(6.) —— Them among 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life /o-g. Fairy Queen. 


Some ſay that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning ſingeth all night lang, 

And then they ay no ſpirit walks abroad. 

The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, % 

So hallow'd and fo „ is the time. Haleſp. Hamlet. 
He fed me all my life long to this day. Gen. xlviii. 1 5. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. Pſalms. 
Lons. 2. [zelanz, a fault, Saxon.) By the fault; by 

the failure. A word now out of uſe, but truly Eng- 

liſh. | 8 

Reſpective and wary men had rather ſeck quietly their own, 
and wiſh that the world may go well, fo it be not 


That innocent and holy matron had rather 


Pope's Odyſey. 


Lonce'viry. n. % 


Lo'ncixG. n. /. [from ung.! 


' g of them, 
than with pains and hazard make themſelves adviſers for the com- 
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It had om Job, as it did the meekneſs of 
Moſes, and furely maſtered any but the onganimity and 

laſting ſufferance of God. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
go clad in the 
ſnowy white robes of meekneſs and /onganimity, than in the 


purple mantle of blood. HowePs England's Tears, 


Lo'nGBoarT. n. /. The largeſt boat belonging to a ſhip. 


At the firſt deſcent on ſhoar, he did countenance the landing 
in his /ongboat. | Witten. 
They firſt betray their maſters, and then, when they find the 
veſſel ſinking, ſave themſelves in the ng. L*Eftrange. 
[longevus, Latin.] Length of life: 
That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the nature of man, and 
convenient to live in, appears from the /azgewvity of the natives. 
| Ray on the Creation. 
The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongtt the abſtemious. 
Arbuthuot on Aliments. 


Lonci'Manous. adj. ¶longue main, French ; Jongimanus, 


Latin.] Longhanded ; having long hands. 
The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the perſecution of 


| heathens, whoſe malice was never ſo /0271manous as to reach 


the ſoul of their enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their 
elyſiums. | Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


LowGi/MsTRY. n. , longus and pergiw ; langimetrie, Ft] 


The art or praQtice of meaſuring diſtances. 

Our two eyes are like two different ſtations in /orgimetry, by 
the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance between two objects is mea - 
ſured, | . Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

Earneſt defire ; continual 

with. 3 

When within ſhort time I came to the of uncertain _ 
wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes grew to unquiet /ungings, when I 


| would fix my thoughts upon nothing, but that within little vary- 


Ang they ſhould end with Philoclea. Sidney. 
| ———— F have a woman's longing, 
An appetite that I am fick withal, EE. 
To ſee great Hector in the weeds of peace. Sbaleſp. 


The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, and to 


wiſhes. | 


mon good. - ns Hooker, the removal of thoſe meſſes which it then feels in its want 
 _ Maine, Bloys, Poitiers, and Tours are won away, of, and long ings after them. 3 „ . Locte. 
Long all of Somerſet, and his delay Sbaleſ. Henry VI. Lo“ x GN GL. av. [from longing.] With inceſſant 


Miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you. Shakeſp. - | 
If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it is perhaps To his firſt bias /ongingly he leans, 
long of his fond adorers that we know ſo little more. Gl/anv. And rather would be great by wicked means. 


| De. yden. 
Je Lo NG. v. n. [gelangen, German, to aſk. Skinner.] To Lo'ncisn. adj. [from 4ong.] Somewhat long. 


defire earneſtly ; to with with eagerneſs continued: with LONGITUDE. =. / [hongitude, French ; longitude, Lat.] 


for or after before the thing deſired. 

__ Freſh ex tion troubled not the land 
With any /ong'd for change, or better ſtate. Shaleſp. 
And thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with nging for them. 

Deut. xxviii. 32. 

If earſt he wiſhed, now he longed ſore. 


Turkiſh tyrant longed after. 


If the report be good, it cauſeth love, £ : 
And /onging hope, and well aſſured joy. Davies. 
| _ who ſeek the t to faftain, 
And or arbitrary lords again | | | 
He dooms to death deſery'd. : Dryden's An, 


Glad of the gift, the new made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Greeks, and longr for equal foes. 


| Drydes. 

Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, Y 
This 4nging after immortality ? 
——— There's the tie that binds you; 
You bong to call him father: Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. Addiſon. 
Nicomedes longing for herrings, was ſupplied with freſh ones 


by his cook, at a great diſtance from the ſea. Arbuthnot. 
Through ſtormy ſeas 
I courted dangers, and I long'd for death. A. Philips. 


LowGantmiry. n. J. [longanimitas, Latin; longanimite, 
Fr.] Forbearance; patience of 5 


tance of an) 
place. 4. 


| N Fairfax. 

The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was the place tie 
Knalles's Hiftory. © 
. the thouſand 


Addiſon's Cato. 


1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion. 2. The circumſerence 
of the earth meaſured from any meridian. 3. The diſ- 
rt of the earth to the eaſt or weſt of any 
e poſition of any thing to eaſt or weſt. 

(1.) The ancients did determine the langitude of all rooms, 

which were longer than broad, by the double of their latitude. 

The obey of dock ieans CET Re 

variety of t was in mere longitude only; but 

ry Ae of our bodies may be diverſified by * 

in all the dimenſions of folid bodies; which multiplies all orer 
and over again, and overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs of 

umber. | Bent! 


unfathomable n 


This univerſal gravitation is an inceſſant and uniform — 
by certain and eſtabliſhed laws, according to quantity of matter 


| c yed nor im- 
ir . | Bent . 
(2.) Some of M 's company were the firſt that did 

compaſs the world through all the degrees of longitude. 
mw ——— Toconclude; | 
Of longitudes, what other way have we, 
But to mark when and where the dark eclipſes be? Donne. 
His was the method of diſcovering the ngitude by bomb 


veſſels. bath. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
4.) The longitude of a ſtar is its diſtance from the firſt point 
of numeration toward the eaſt, which firſt point, unto the an- 


cients, was the vernal equinox. Brown's Fulgar Erraurs. 


# 
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LonctTu'prxat.; adj. [from Lngitude ; longitudinal, Fr.] 


| Meaſured by: the length; runming in the longeſt direc- 


tion. | 3 | 

Longitudinal is | to tranſverſe : theſe veſiculæ are diſ- 
tended, and their /ngrtudingl diameters ſtraitened, and fo the 
length of the whole muſcle ſhortened, - ; Chey-e. 

Lo'nGLy. adv. [from long.] Longingly ; with great lik- 

ing. 

a Maſter, you look'd fo longly on the maid, 

Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. Shakeſf. 


Lo'xncSOME. adj. [from long.] 
its length. | 
They found the war fo churliſh and 101g ſome, as they grew 
then to a reſolution, that, as long as England ſtood in ſtate to 
ſuccour thoſe countries, they ſhould but conſume themſelves in 
an war. | | Bacon's War with Spain. 
When chill'd by adverſe ſhows, and beating rain, 
We tread with weary ſteps the eng ſome plain. 
Lo'nGSUFFERING. adj. (lang and ſuffering.] 
eaſily provoked. 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, /ng ſuffering, and 
abundant in goodneſs, Exodus, xxxiv. 6. 


'Tedious ; weariſome by 


Prior. 
Patient; not 


Lo'ncsUrFFERING. . . Patience of offence ; clemen- 


cy. 
we infer from the mercy and +ngſuffering of God, that 
they were themſelves ſufficiently ſecure of his favo - 
| og ers. 
 Lo'ncTAIL. =. ſ. [eng and tail.] Cut and long tail: a 
canting term for one or another. A phraſe, I believe, 
taken from dogs, which belonging to men not qualified 
to hunt, had their tails cut. | 
Hie will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

- Aye, that I will come cut and /ongtai/ under the d 
a ſquire. Shakeſfeare's Merry Wives of 
Lo'n@eways. adv. [This and many other words 

minated are corrupted from wiſe.] In the longitudinal 
direction. | 5 | 19 85 
This iſland ſtands as a vaſt mole, 
molt in a parallel line to Naples. 
Lo'ncwinDpeD. adj. [long and wind] Long-breathed ; 


mos 

| Which, I confeſs, is too ng windel. Swift. 
Lo'ncwise. adv. [long and wiſe.] In the longitudinal di- 
rection. 5 
They make a little croſs of a quill, hnguiſe of that part of 
the que which hath the pith, al cies of ther poet of the 
quill without pith. cas 

He was laid upon two heds, the one joined /ongwiſe unto, the 
| other, both which he filled with his length. HFHatewill. 
Loo. n. /. A game at cards. 0 | 
ſhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at &o. 


In the fights of bo. 5 e.. 
Loos Lv. adj. [locby-and /ike.] Aukward; elumſp. 
. T e my . 
ting his boys their leſſons, a ly country w puttin 
in „ en e with 2 Life: 
Lo“ o BY. n. . [Ot this word the derivation is unſettled. 


of 


which lies longways, al- 


Skinner mentions lapp, German, fookb ; and Funits, Habe, 
a a clown, Welſh, which ſeems to be the true original, 


unleſs it come from ab.] A lubber ; a clumſy clown. 


The vices trace 
From the father's ſcoundrel race. | 
Ws could-give the baby fuck airs? :::: 
Were they matons} wele they:butchers > - Pur. 
Looy. n. . That part alofi of the thi which lies juſt be- 
fore the cheſstreex, ag far as the bulk bead of the calle. 
#75 7" be 2452 ; e | penn Mer | _ - Sea Dia 


7. Loor. v. 4. To bring the ſhip cloſe to» wind, 
Lo'orep. adj. (from al] Gone to a diſtance. 


_ care of. 21. lo Look 70. 


— 


Addiſon on Italy. 


thoſe affeftions of the mind 


L 
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be orce being /f, Antony 
Claps on his ſea-wing, like a doating mallard, 


Leaving the fight. _ Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
ToLook. v. n. [locan, Sixon ] 1. To dire the eye to 
or from any _ : when the preſent object is mention- 
ed, the prepoſition after /ook is either on or at ; if it is 
abſent, we uſe fer ; if diſtant, after - to was ſometimes 
uſed anciently for at. 2. To have power of ſeeing. 3. 
To direct the intellectual eve. 4. To expect. 5. To take 
care; to watch. 6. Fo be directed with regard to any 
object. 7. To have any particular appearance; to feem. 
8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 9. To form the 
air in any particular manner, in regarding or beholding. 
10. To Look about one. Ta be alarmed; to be vigilant. 
11. Tol.ook after. To attend; to take care of; to ob- 
ſer ve with care; anxiety, or tenderneſs. 12. To Loox 
fer. To expect. 13. ToLook into. To examine; to 
ſift ; to inſpect cloſely; to obſet ve narrowly. 14. /e Look 
on. To reſpect; to eſteem; to regard as good or bad. 
15. 7e Lo ok on. lo conſider ; to conceive of; to think. 


16. 7 LOOK on. To be a mere idle ſpectator. 17. To 
Look oter. To examine; to try one by one. 18. Ta 
Look out. To ſearch ; to ſeek. 19. ToLook out. To 


be on the wa:ch. 20 o Loox % To watch; to take 
Jo behold. nk 
_ (1.) Your queen died, ſhe was more worth ſuch gazes 
Than what you {ok 0: now. Shakeſp. Winter”s Tale. 
The gods ot down, and the unnat ral ſcene | 
They laugh at. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Abimelech lonled out at a window, and ſaw Ifaac. Gen. 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, ſo that I am nat 
able to /ook up. | ; | Eſal. xl. 12. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 


to /cok to. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not /ook back fo their children. Fer. 
He had hohked round about on them with anger. Markt, iii. 


The ſtate would caſt the eye, and /ook about to ſee whether 
there were any head under whom it might unite. Bacon. 
Fine devices of arching water with ſpilling, be pretty 
things to bot on, but nothing to health. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Firoth appears white, whether the ſun be in the meridian, or 
any where between it and the horizon, and from what place ſo- 
ever the beholders /ook upon it. Boyle on Colours. 
They'll rather wait the running of the river dry, than take 
pains to /cok about for a bridge. | L'Eſtrange. 
Thus pond' ring, he Jo under with his eyes, 


And ſaw the woman's tears. Dryden s Knight's Tale, 
Bertran if thou dar ſt, /cok out | | 
Upon yon flaughter'd hoſt. Dr yden's St aniſb Fryar. 


cannot, without ſome indignation, hh on an ill copy of an 
excellent original; much leſs can I behold with patience Virgil 
and Homer abuſed to their faces, by a botching interpreter. 
0 | | Dryden. 
Intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours > 
felicity, can ſuſpend . this proſecution in particular caſes, till 
they have /coked before them, and informed themſelves, whe-- 
ther that particular thing lie in their way to their main end, 
| | | Locke. 
There may he in his reach a bog contoning Nee diſ- 
courſes. capable to delight and inſtru him, which yet he may 
never take the pains to /:ok into. Locle. 
Towards thoſt who communicate their thoughts in print, I 
cannot but ok with a friendly regard, provided there is no 
_ tendency in their writings to vice. Addiſon's Freeholder , 
A ſolid and fubſtantial greatneſs of foul bol down with a 
generous neglect on the 9 and applauſes of the multitude. 
ED Addiſon, Speftator. 


I have nothiv left but to gather up the reli ues. of a wreck, 
and look about me to ſee how few friends I have left. 


a Eq; e to Suit. 
The optick, nerves of ſuch animals as o the fame way 


with both e es, as of men, meet before they come into the 
drain: but the optick nerves of ſuch animals as do not /cok the 


3 


ä — 
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worſe, in yourſelf, 
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| Cane way with both eyes, as of fiſhes, do not mect. 


Nexoton Optic ls. 

(2.) Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 
And Jeet it through, but to it cannot pals. Dryden. 
(3) In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our danger 2 
ſent and to come, let us /ook up to God, and _—_— re 


his own ways. Bacon's Atlantis. 
We are not only to It at the bare action, but at the reaſon 
of it. Stilling fleet. 


The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, that he 7 | 


eat it himſelf ; and if we bel well about us, we ſhall find this 
to be the cafe of moſt mediations. L*Eftrange. 

They will not c beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have fo preſumptuous a thought as to be wiſer 


than their neighbours. | | Locke. 
Every one, if he would /ooþ into himſelf, would find ſome 
defect of his particular genius. Lecke. 


Change a man's view of things; let him /ok into the future 
ſtate of bliſs or nuſery, and fee God, the rigkteous Judge, 
ready to render every man according to his deeds. Locke. 

(4.) If he long deterred the march, he muſt deck to fight 
another battle b-fore he could reach Oxford. Clarenden. 

(5.) Lock that ye bind them faſt, | Shakelf. 

He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, hal thereby 

a property in them: he was only to ok that he uſed them be- 


fore they ſpoiled, elſe he robbed others. Joche. 


(6.) Let thine eyes 4c right on, and let thine eyclids 405 
ſtraight betore thee. Pl ou. iv. 25. 
7 —— -— I took the way, 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay; 


And as lightly preſs d by fairy fret. Dryden. : 


That ſpotleſs modeſty of private and publick life, that ge. 


nerous . ſpirit, which all other Chriſtians ought to labour after, 
| ſhould {ck in us as if they were natural. Spratt. 
Piety, as it is thought a way. to the favour of God ; and 


fortune, as it hooks like the effect either of that, or at leaſt of 


prudence and courage, beget authority. Temple. 
Cowards are offenſive to my ſight; „„ 
Nor ſhall they fee me do an act that Jo 
Below the cou of a Spartan king. Dryd. Cleomenes. 


To complain of want, and yet refuſe all offers of a ſupply, 
books very fullen. 


Burnet Theory of the Earth. 
Should 1 publiſh any favours done me by your lordſhip, I 


am afraid it would look more like vanity than gratitude: Adgiſ. 


Something very noble may be diſcerned, but it Jocketh cum- 


berſome. : Felton on the Claſpcks. 
— N er he trod „ 5 
The deſart ſands, and now he /coks a god. Pope's Odyſſey. 


From the vices and follies of others, obſerve how ſuch a - 
tice loo in another perſon, and remember that it /ooks as l. or 
| | Watts. 
This makes it lob the more like truth, nature being frugal 

in her principles, but various in the effects thence ariſing, 
| Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


| (8.) Nay locł not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 


I will be maſter of what is mine π wm. Shahkeſp. 


your 200 very well. 


Theſe cot up to you with reverence, and would be animated 
writings. CE Suff toPope, 


high time fo /cok about him. 


in his way. . | 
4 if they be checked in their deſires, 


rize? den. Fabnſon, 
Though I cannot tell what a man ſays ; if he will be ſincere, 
i ; | Collie 
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(10. ) It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs fo bl 
about them; to enter into ſerious conſultation, how, they may 
avert that ruin. Decay of Piety. 

If you find a waſting of your fleſh, then Kt about yor, 
eſpecially if troubled with a cough, Harvey on Conſumption. 

John's cauſe was a good milch cow, and many a man fub- 
ſiſted his family out of it: however, John to think it 
Arbuthicts Hi. of Fobn Bull, 

(11.) Mens hearts failing them for far, and for Luking after 
thoſe things which are coming on the earth, Late. 

Politeneſs of manners and knowledge of the world, ſhould 
principally be ,, after in a tutor. Locke on Education, 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any of 
them defired dogs, ſquirrels or birds, hut then they mult be ſure 
to Look diligently after them, that they were not ill uſed. 

Locke on Education. 

My fubje& does not oblige me to {ck after the water, or 
point forth the place whereuato it is now retreated. Woodw, 

(12.) Phalantus's diſgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, 


of Arteſia, who telling him the never Jule Her other, bad him 


ſcek ſome other miſtreis. | Sianey. 
Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact performance 
thereof we may rather with than 10 for. Heoker . 
_ —— Thou 
Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage | 
Leo for no lets than death. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 


If we fin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for ſins, but a 
certain fearful cating For of judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perſons, it is good to fay little to 
them, warp: A which they ſeal look for. Bucon's Eſſays. 
This miſtake was not ſuch as they dee for ; and, though 
the error in form ſeemed to be conſented to, yet the ſubſtance of 
the accuſation might be ſtill inſiſted on. C duu en. In. 

Inordinate 


„and unneceffary ſcruples in confeſſion, 


inſtead of ſetting you free, which is the bencfit to be hefe 


dy confeſſion, perple you the more. | Taylor. 
Loa now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 5 
The bait of honied words. 95 Alto. 
Drown d in deep deſpair, 


He dares not offer one repenting prayer: bY | 
Ama d he lies, and ſadly doo 1 2 death. Dryden's Juv. 
I muſt with patience all the terms attend, . 
Till mine is call'd ; and that long /oof'd for day 
Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay. Dryden's Ftv. 
This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, will fave tho(e 
the labour who would 400 for one heir amongſt the race of 
brutes, but will. very little contribute to the diſcovery of one a- 
men. | | Lockæ. 
(13.) His nephew's levies to him appear d 
To be a preparation gainſt the Polack; 
But better be info, Te rudy. found | 1 | 
Shakeſp, Hamlet. 


It was againſt your highneſs. _ THY! 
y and narrowly we af into the works of 


The more 


nature, the more occaſion we halt have to admire their heaury. 


55 | Atterbury. 
It is very well worth a traveller's while to h into all - yl 


Addifon on Italy. 


red dicoment, and lot on men and matters with an 
If a harmleſ mac =” Lays 

Should ere a wife become 2 marſe; + V 
Her. friends would d an her the worſe. Pri. 


(15. ) I Laird Virgil as 2 ſuccinft, majeſtick writer; one 


2 not only every thought, but every word and ſyl- 


: | | | Dryden. 
He locked upon it as morally. impaſſible, for perſoun infinitely 


a religion that taught, nothing. bat. leni 


| Do' we not all Reg 
who will dts hf 


A : 
” 


proud to frame their _— ——_—_— af 
1 ss. 


12% 42 ee re __ 1 dow i 
er Ini 
conſider the. lives of the greateſt part. of Chriftians. 


FAD) r 


1 S © 
* 5 Ie uman Under landing. 


Thoſe, make for recovery are to be hooked 
K heard by God, if oy macs him to a longer con- 
y 8. Vale Prefar. for Death. 
(16.) I'll be a candle-holder, and {ook on. | 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make merry ; others 
come only to look on. 3 Bacon's Apopbth. 
( 17.) Look Cer the preſent and the former time, 
If no example of ſo vile a crime 
Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Juvenal. 
A young child, diſtracted with the variety of his play-games, 
tired his maid every day to look them over. _ Locke, 
(18.) When the thriving tradeſman has got more than he 
can well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to {ook out for 
a purchaſe, | Locke. 
Where the body is affected with pain or fickneſs, we are 
forward enough to /cok out for remedies, to liſten to every one 
that ſuggeſts them and immediately to apply them. N 


Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, and compact, 


we muſt /cok out for words as beautiful and comprehenſive as 
can be found. | 

The curious are looking out, ſome for flattery, ſome for iro- 
nies, in that poem; the ſour folks think they have found out 


ſome. wo Swift to Pope. 
| (19+) Is a man bound to /ook out ſharp to plague _—_ 
| = eur. 
(20.) There is not a more fearful wild fowl! than your lion 
living; and we oyght to lool to it. Shakeſp. 
Who knocks fo loud at door? | | 
Look te the door there, Francis. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


Let this fellow be looked to: let ſome of my people have a 
ſpecial care of him. Shakeſp. Tvelfth Night. 
Uncleanly ſcruples fear not you; lool to't. Shakeſp. 
Know the ſtate of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds. 
5 | Prov. xxvii. 33. 
, that the ſtate offered 


When it came once a our 


conditions to ſtrangers that would ſtay, we had work enough to 


et any of our men to look to our ſhip. Bacon. 
If any took ſanctuary for caſe of treaſon, the king might ap- 
point him keepers to bot to him in ſanftuary. Bacon. 
The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the cook look 
better to it another time. _ LC Eftrange. 
For the truth of the theory I am in nowiſe concerned ; the 
compoſer of it muſt ok to that. ; __ Waodward. 
To Loox. wv. a. 1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 2. To turn 
the eye upon. 3. To influence by looks. 4. To Look 
out. To diſcover by ſearching. 5 „ | 
(..) Looking my love, I go from place = van 
Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
(2.) Let us laat one another in the face. 
(3.) Such a ſpirit muſt be left behind ! 


A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, 5 
| And lack the world to law. | Dryden's Cleomenes. 


Spenſer. 
2 Kings, xiv. 8. 


(4.) Caſting m upon ſo many of the general bills as 
next came to Eq I found encouragement from them to look 
_  Graunt's Bills Mortality. 


_ out all the bills I could. 


Shakeſp. 


Felton on the Claſficks. . 


L O O 


(1.) — Thou cream-fac'd loon, | 
Where got'ſ thou that gooſe t? © Shakeſp.. 
Thou wilt fave the afflicted people, but will bring down high 

books. Pal. xviii. 27. 


91 for nobler ends deſign'd, . 
Their looks erected, and their clay reſin d. . Dryden, jun. 

And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, diſgrace, 
and poverty, have frightful lots, able to diſcompoſe moſt men. 


| Locke. 
(2.) Then on the croud he caſt a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength. Dryden. 
When they met they a ſurly ſtand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs d, 
And wiſh'd that ev'ry lool might be their laſt. Dryden. 
Lo'oxer. n.f. [from /ook.] 1. One that looks. 2. Loox- 


ER on. Spectator, not agent. 

(2.) Shepherds poor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſtifies an- 
guilh, into the fair hboker on, paſtime not paſſion enters. 3 
ö | Sidney. 
Such labour is then more neceſſary than pleaſant, —＋ 
them which undertake it, and for the Hooters on. Hoc fer. 

My buſimeſs in this ſtate | 
Made me a /ooker on here in Vienna; | 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble | | 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coalt, | 
Yet fatteſt thou an idle boker on Fairfax. 
The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eye of the /ooker on; but 
the Engliſh valour lieth about the ſoldier's heart: a valour of 
glory and a valour of natural courage are two things. Bacon. 
———— The people love him; 
The lookers on, and the enquiring vulgar, 


Will talk themſelves to action. Denham s Sopby. 
He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 
And only to have ftood a /ooker on. Addiſon's Ovid. 


LooxinG-GLASS. u. ſ. [look and glaſs.] Mirror; a glaſs 


which thows forms reflected. 
Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 
That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 
— Go ſome of you and fetch a looking-glaſs. Shakeſp. 
There is none ſo homely but loves a /ooking-glaſs. South. 
We ſhould make no other uſe of our neighbours faults, than 
of a 4oking-glaſs to mend our own manners by. L* Eftrange. 
The ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 


neſs of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana's /ook- 


ing-glaſs. Addiſon on Italy. 


Loom. . /. [from glomus, a bottom of thread. Minſbe cv. 


Lame is a general name for a tool or inſtrument. Junius] 
The frame in which the weavers work their cloth. : 
He muſt leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulging 


to any one fort of reproveable diſcourſe himſelf, defeat all his 
_ endeavours againſt the reſt. 


Government of the Tongue, 
Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe | N 
Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 


And o'er a loom of marble hung. | Addiſon, 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 


Whoever has ſuch treatment when he is a man, will look out » To appear at fea. 
J e n+ © Poemen, Tree] 76 ogyeer © 8 
Look. interj. [properly the imperative mood of the verb: I %. | - A bird. A foom is as big as 2 gooſe; of 4 
Au | | Wy g as a gooſe; of a 
it is ſomerimes look ye. ] See ! lo! behold ! obſerve ! dark 1 dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, 


Look, where he comes, and my good man too ; he's as far and wings ; each feather marked near the point with two 


from jealouſy as I am from giving him cauſe. Shakeſd. f 
2 you, he muſt 8 the world : fear not — ſpots: they breed in Farr Iſland. Grew's Muſeum, | | 
advancemen Shakeſp. Loon, n. . [This word, which is now uſed only in F 


| t. 

Lack, when the world hath feweſt barbarous people, but ſuch 
as will not marry, except they know means to live, as it is al- 
moſt every where at this day, except Tartary, there is no dan- 


Scotland, is the Engliſh word /ozvn.] A forry fellow; a 


ſcoundrel; a raſcal. 
——— — Thou cream fac'd n 


ger of inundations of 0 3 Bacon Eſſays. 

Loot you! we that pretend to be ſubject to a conſtitution, 

muſt not carve out our own quality; for at this rate a cobler 

may make himſelf a lord. Collier on Pride. 

Loox. n. f 1. Air of the face; mien; caſt of the coun- 
tenance. 2. The act of looking or ſeeing. 


Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look Shakeſp. Macbet':, 
The falſe /oon, who could not work his will | ES 
By open force, employ d his flatt'ring (kill : 
T hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend | 

Are 2 of me that are your friend? Dryden. 
This 1 had an old cunuing rogue, or, as the Scots 


*4 
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call it, a falſe loan of a grandfather, that one might eall à Jack 
of all trades. Arbuthnot's Hift, of J. Bull. 
LOOP. . /. [from /oopen, Dutch, to run] A double 
through which a firing or leaſe is drawn ; an ornamental 
double or fringe. | | 
Nor any ſkill'd in {oops of fing' ring fine, 


Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 


72 


With this, ſo curious network, to compare. Spenſer. 
Make me to ſee't, or at leaſt fo prove it, 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on. Hale ſp. Othello, 


Bind our crooked legs in hoops | 
Made of ſhells, with filver /oops. Ben. Jobnſon. 
An old fellow ſhall wear this or that fort of cut in his cloaths 
with great integrity, while all the reſt of the world are dege- 
nerated into buttons, pockets, and /oops. Addiſon. 
Lo'ortD. adj. [from /oop.] Full of holes. 
Foor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilels ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Your /oop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend yon 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? Shak. King Lear. 
Lo'ornoLt. . /. [loop and hole.] 1. Aperture; hole to 
give a paſſage. 2. A ſhift ; an evaſion. . 
(.) The Indian herdſman ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds; 5 
At loophcles cut through thickeſt ſhade, Milton's Par. Loft. , 
Ere the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout. | Ce, L 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, . 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. | 1 Milton. 
Walk not near yon corner houſe by night; for there are 
blunderbuſſes planted in every otbole, that go off at the 
ſqueaking of a fiddle. | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
(...) Needleſs, or needful, I not now contend, | 
| For till you have a {ophcle for a friend. Dryden. 
Lol or orb. adj. [from loophole.) Full of holes; full of 
openings, or void ſpaces. e 
This uneaſy Hop- gaol, 
In which y' are hamper'd by the fetleck, | 
Cannot but put y' in mind of wedlock. Hudibrat. 
Lookxp. n. , [lerd, Dutch; Io:rdant, French; /urdan, 
Ecſe ; a heavy, ſtupid, or witleſs fellow. D. Trevouæ de- 
rives lourdant from lor e or leurde, a village in Gaſcoigny, 
the inhabitants of which wee formerly noted robbers, ſay 
they. But dexerity in robbing implies fome degree of 
ſubtilty, from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that they are aukward and heavy to a proverb The Eife 
imporis ſome degree of knavery, but in a Judicrous ſenſe, 
as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue ; though in general it de- 
notes reproachtul heavineſ-, or ſtupid lazineſs. Spenſer's 
Scholiaſt ſays, loord was wont, among the old Britons, to 
ſignify a lord; and therefore the Danes, that uſurped their 
tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread than 
_ dignity, lurdans, i. e. lord Dances, whoſe infolence and 
pride was ſo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned 
2 Briton to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet 
foot upon the ſame, be muſt return back till the Dane 
was clean over, elſe he muſt abide no leſs than preſent 
death: but being afterwaid expelled, the name of lur- 
dane became fo odious unto the people whom they had 
long oppreſſed, that, even at this day,*they uſe for more 
reproach to call the quartan ague the fever lurdare. So 
| Yar the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly. From Spen/er's own 
words, it ſignifies ſomething of ſtupid dulneſs rather than 
magiſterial arrogance. Machean.] A drone. 
| Siker, thou's but a lazy laord, | 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words E 5 
Too blear mine eyes do'ſt think. Hjhdenſer's Paſtorals. 
70 LoOSE. v. a. [leran, Saxon.] x. To unbind; to untie 
any thing faſtened. 2. To relax. 3. To unbiad any one 


Jo ſet at liberty; to 


words, let it lie on my head. 


_ nets. 


= 95 I dare venture nothing without a ſtrict examination; 
an 
the publick, as to offer braſs money in a payment. 


LOO 


bound. 4. To free from impriſonment. 5. To free from 
any obligation. 6. To free from any thing that ſhackles 
the mind. 7. To free from any thing painful. 8. To 
dilengage. 

(1.) The ſhoes of his feet I am not worthy to /aoſe. Ads. 


Can'ſ thou loaſe the bands of Orion? Jeb. 
Who is worthy to hoſe the ſeals thereof? Rev. v. 2. 
This is to cut the knot when we cannot /as/e it, Burnet. 
(2.) The joints of his loins were looſed. Daniel. 
(3.) Looſe him, and bring him to me. Luke, 


(4.) The captive haſteneth that he may be /coſed. Iſaiah. 
He loo/ed, and ſet at liberty, four or five kings of the people 
of that country, that Berok kept in chains. g Abbot. 
(5-) Art thou looſed from a wife? ſeek not a wife. 1 Cor, 
(6.) Ay; there's the man, who, lbs from luſt and pelf, 
Leſs to the pretor owes than to himſelf. Dryden's Perf. 
(7.) Woman, thou art /ooſed from thy infirmity. Luke, 
(8.) When heav'n was nam d, they hood their hold again, 
Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amaim. Dryden. 


To Loost. v. =. To ſet fail; to depart by looſing the 


anchor. Ce 5 

Ye ſhould have hearkened, and not have /ooſed from * 
| as. 
The emperor looſing from Barcelona, came to the = of 
Mago, in the iſland of Minorca. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Loofing thence by night, they were driven by contrary winds 
back into his port. eigh. 
0OSE. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Unbound ; untied. 2. 
Not faſt; not fixed. 3. Not tight; as, a loſe robe. 4. 
Not crowded; not cloſe. 5. Wanton ; not chaſte. 6. 
Nat cloſe ; not conciſe ; lax. 7. Vague ; indeterminate ; 
not accurate. 8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. g. UnconneQted ; 
Tambling, 10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 11. Difen- 
gaged ; not enſlaved. 12. Diſengaged from obligation: 
commonly with from; in the quoted line with of. 13. 
Free from confinement. 14. Remiſs; not attentive. 15, 
To break Looss. TH liberty. 16. To let LooszE. 
t at large; to free from any re- 

ſtraint. | . 1 
(1. ) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her looſe to him; and what he gets more of her than ſharp 
| . | Shakeſp. 

Lo! I fee four men looſe walking. Dan. iii. 25. 
(z.) Thoſe few that claſhed might "_— after the colli- 
fion ; or if they cohered, yet by the next conflict might be ſe- 
parated again, and fo on in an eternal wicifſitude of faſt and 
hoſe, though without ever conſociating into the bodies of 25 
( 4.) With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, * 
With horſe and chariots, rank d in looſe array. _ Milton, 
(5.) Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chaſteſt flower that ay did ſpring 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 5 
Now a looſe leman to vile ſervice bound. Fairy Queen. 

When /ovſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, | 

dhe half conſents who ſilently denies.  Drygen's Ovid. 
(6.) If an author be loge and diffuſe in his ſtile, the tranfla- 
tor needs only regard the propricty of the lan uage. Felton. 
(7-) It is but a loſe thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities, without 
the particular deſigns; fo is it to ſpeak of lawfulneſs without 
the particular caſes. 1 . Bacun's Holy War. 
It ſcems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the quantity of li- 
uor where. a {ma]l error was of little concern, and to be fo 
e in the doſes of powerful medicines. Arbuthnot, 
(8.) Becauſe conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving from that 


which is right, maketh them diligent obſervers of circum- 


ſtances, the /ooſe regard whereof is 


nurſe of vulgar folly. 


Er 


am as much aſhamed to put a {coſe indigeſted p 


upon 


Varrio ſpends whole mornings in running over hoſe and un- 
pages, and with freſh curioſity is ever glancing over 


L O O 
new words and ideas, and yet treaſures up but little knowledge. 


Watts on the Mind. 
the health, is going 


o.) What hath a great influence upon 
to N people that are very looſe have ſeldom ſtrong 
thoughts, or ſtrong bodies. Locke on Education. 


(11.) Their prevailing principle is, to fit as looſe from plea- 
ſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, as they can. 


Atterbury. 
(12.) Now I ſtand 
Looſe of my vow ; but who knows Cato's thoughts? Adai/. 


(13-) They did not let priſoners looſe homeward. Iſaiah. 
Wiſh the wildeſt tempeſts 2 

That thrown again upon the 5 

I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


(15.3 If to break laoſe from the conduct of reaſon, and to 
want that reſtraint of examination which keeps us from chul- 


ing the worſe, be liberty, madmen and fools are only the free- - 


en _ Locke. 
Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 


Our Spaniſh army and the Indians ſtand; 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, | | 
Where you, like day, role looſe from both appear. Dryden. 
(16.) And let the living bird £oſe into the open field. 

Lev. xiv. 


We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; and when 
God lets looſe a tyrant upon us, or a fickneſs, if we fear to die, 


or know net to be patient, the calamity fits heavy upon us. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or duration, it is 
the number of its repeated additions or diviſions that alone re- 
mains diſtin, as will appear to any one who will 4er his 


thoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or divifibility of 


matter. * Locke. 
If improvement cannot be made a recreation, they muſt be 


let Eoſe to the childiſh play they fancy; which they thould be 


weaned from, by being 1 rfeit of it. Locke. 


Lo os E. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Liberty ; freedom from 
reſtraint. 2. Ditmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 
(.) Come, and forſake thy cloying ſtore, 
And all the buſy pageantry 
That wiſe men ſcorn, and fools adore : 
Come, give thy ſoul a boſe, and taſte the plexfure of the 


i 


poor. 

Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart 
Vent all its Fate and give a looſe to ſorrow, 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs. Addiſon's Cato. 

The fiery Pegaſus diſdains 
To mind he rider's voice, or hear the rein; 

When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded looſe. Pri. 
Poets ſhould not, under a pretence of i imitating the antients, 

give themſelves ſuch a loaſe in lyricks, as if there were no con- 
peftion 1 in the world. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
2.) Air at maketh no noiſe, except it be ſharply per- 
cu þ as in the bund of a ſtring, where 7 is percuſl . 
hard and ſtiff body, and with a looſe. Bacon. 
Loos ELV. adv. [from looſe.) 1. Not faſt; not firmly; 
eaſily to be diſengaged. 2. Wirhour bandag 
out union or connection. 4. 1 
ly: careleſsly. 6. Unſolidly; meanly; without dai 
7. Unchaſteſy 
| (r.) I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd 
So looſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dry den's Aureng. 
(2.) Her golden locks for hafte . * 
ut her ears. 


(3.) Part logſely wing the region, part more wile 


In common rang'd in fi re, wedge their wa 
| He has within himſelf 1 — 5 


looſely and ſeparately in 1 Norris. 


(4-) A biſhop, living lagfely, 3 that his conver- 
was. not according to the apoſtles lives. Camden. 


Milton. 


away as in 2 


ä and 


making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom 


Lo'ostness. 


— s Horace. | 


* 


Fairy Queen. . 
all 2 of perfection that exiſt 


dour countries. 


(5-) We have not loofely through filence permitted * * to 


L OP 
— but when the mind 
is lazy, or very looſely and e eg? emp Locke. 


(6.) A prince . not ly fied, as to remem- 
ber ſo weak a compoſition. 


Henry IV. 
(7.) The ſtage how looſely does Aſtræa Shale. 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? Pope. 


To Lo“ os EN. v. n. Loom foofe. To part; to tend to ſe- 


paration. 


When the polypus a in the throat, extract it that way, 


it being more ready to loaſen when pulled in that direction than 
To 


T5 the noſe. Sharp's Surgery. 
o'OSEN. v. 4. [from /ooſe.] 1. To relax any thing 
tied. 2. To make leſs vr [DM 3. To ſeparate a com- 
pages. 4. To free from reſtraint. 5. To make not cof- 
tive. 

(2.) After a year's rooting, then Making doth the tree good, 


by locſening of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(3-) From their foundation logg to and fro, 


They — d the ſeated hills with all their load. Milton, 
She breaks her back, the /oofen'd ſides give way, | 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea. Dryden's Zn. 


(4.) It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules beget ; it 


his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtanding. 


Dryaen's Du Freſnoy. 
(5.) Fear /2oſeneth the belly; becauſe the heat retiring to- 
wards the heart, the guts are relaxed in the ſame manner as 
| fear alſo cauſeth tremblin Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5. J. [from hooſe.} 1. State contrary to that 
of being fafl or fixed. 2. Latitude; criminal levity. 3. 
Irregularity ; negle& of laws. 4. Lewdneſs; uncbaſtity. 
5. Diarrhea; flux of the belly. 

1.) The canſe of the caſting of ſkin and ſhell ſhould ſeem 
to be the /oſeneſs of the ſkin or ſhell, that ſticketh not cloſe to 
the fleſh. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

(2.) A general /ooſeneſs of principles and manners hath ſeiz- 
ed on us hke a Hence, that walketh not in darkneſs, but 
waſteth at noon-day. Atterbury. 

(3.) He endeavoured to win the common dy > both by 


| ſtrained curteſy and by loſeneſs of life. ard, 
(4-) Courtly court he made ſtill to his dame, 
Pour'd out in N on the graſſy ground, 
Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. " | 
(5-) Taking cold moveth hoſeneſs by contraction of the ſkin 
and outward parts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled by ſweat, 
they fall likewiſe into /coſereſ5. Bacon's Natur Hiftory. 


Fat meats, in phlegmatick ſtomachs, procure /o9ſenefſs and 
hinder retention. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Lo'osSESTRI FE. u. 7 [hfmachis, Latin,] An herb. 


Miller. 


To LOP. wv. a. [le is derived by Skinner from laube, Ger- 


wan, a leaf.] 1. To cut the branches of trees. 2. To 
cut any thing. 
(..) Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have /opp'4 and hew'd, and made thy body bare | 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments ? | Shaleſp. 


Like to pillars, 
Or hollow d bodies, made of oak or fir, 


With branches /opp'd in wood, or mountain fell d. Milton. 
he plants, whoſe luxury was /opp'd, 


Or age with crutches underprop'd. Cleveland. 
The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is {till the ſame oak. Lacie. 


The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To /op the growth of the luxuriant year. 393 - 
(2.) The gardener may op religion as he pleaſes. Howel. 
So long as there's a head, 

Hither will all the mounting ſpirits fly ; 

x that but off. Dryden Spaniſh Fryar. 

that denominated it paradiſe was lopped off by the deluge, 
and that only left which it enjoyed in common with its neigh- 
Mood ward Natural Hiſtory. 
Rhyme ſure in needleſs bonds the poet ties, 
Procuſtus like, the ax or wheel applies, 
To * the NN ſenſe, or n it into ſize. 
4E 2 


Snith. 


VV 
Loy. n. / [from the verb.] 1. That which is cut from 
trees. 2. [/oppn, Swediſh.] A flea. 
(1.) Or ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs ; 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both J and top, 
As my budding branch thou would'ſt crop. 
Nor ſhould the boughs grow too big, becauſe they give op- 
portunity to the rain to ſoak into the tree, which wall quickly 
caule it to decay, ſo that you mult cut it down, or elſe both 


body and % will be of little value. Mortimer. 
Lore. pret. of /eap. Obitvlete. : 
With that ſprang forth a naked ſwain, | 
With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, | 
And laughing /3þe to a tree. Spenſer's Paſtoral. 


Lor YER. n. , [from %] One that cut trees. 


Lolrrr AED. adj. Coagulated; as, /oppered milk. Ainſeu. 


Thus it is ſtill called in Scotland. | 
Loqua'ctous. adj. [loquax, Latin.) 1. Full of talk; 
full of tongue. 2. Speaking. 3. Apt to blab; not ſe- 


cret. 8 
| (2: To whom ſad Eve, 
Confeſſing ſoon ; yet not before her judge 


Bold, or /oquactious, thus abath'd reply'd. Milton. 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, | 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 
(2.) Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch „ 
Traverle /oquacrous ſtrings, whole tolemn notes 5 
Provoke to harmleis revels. Philif's. 


Loqua'city. n. / (leguacitas, Latin.] Too much talk. 
Why /9quacity is to be avoided, the wiſe man gives ſufficient 
reaſon, for in the multitude of words there wanteth not fin. 
| Ray en Creation. 
Too great loguacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
LORD. ». / hola pond, Saxon.] 1. Monarch; ruler ; go- 
vernour. 2. Maſter; ſuprewe perſon. 3. A tyrant; an 
oppreſſive ruler. 4 A huſband. 5. One who is at the 
head of any bulineſs ; an overſeer. 6. A nobleman. 7. 
A general name for a peer of England. 8. A baron, as 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of higher title. 9. An honorary 
title applied to officers; as, lord chiet juſtice, lord 
mayor, lord chief baren. 5 

.).. Man over man 
He made not lord. | | | 
Of Athens he was Gord. | Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
We have our author's only arguments to prove, that heirs 


. are lords over their brethren. | Locke, 
They call'd their Jord Actæon to the game, 3 
He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. Addiſon. 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, | 
Unconquer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain. 
| Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 


(2.) - But now I was the {rd 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
| * o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this fame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. | Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
(3-) Now being aſſembled into one company, rather without 


a bord than at liberty to accompliſh their miſery, they fall to 


_ diviſion, 3 Hayward. 
Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 
( 4.) J oft in 8 of ſoul deplor'd | | 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(.) Grant harveſt lord more by a peny or two, 
Tocall on his fellows the better to doo. 
(6.) Thou art a bord, and nothing but a lord. | 
(7.) Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo clear, as to 
give convincing ſatisfaction to the major part of both houſes, 
__ Eſpecially that of the 10%. — 
70 Lob. v. n. To domineer; to rule deſpotically: with 
oxer before the ſubject of power. | 


Spenſer. 


Lo'rpinG. n. /. [from lord.] A 


Lo'xDLinG. n. / 


Lo'xpLY. adj. [from lord.) 


W 


Tuſſer s Huſb. 
Shakeſp. 


King Charles. 


LOR 


Unrighteous lord of love! what law is this, 
That me thou makeſt thus tormented be ? 
The whiles ſhe bordeth in licentious bliſs 
Of her free will, ſcorning both thee and me. 
I ſee them larding it in London ſtreets. _—_ 
Thoſe huge tracts of ground they {corded over, begat wealth, 
wealth uſhered in pride. Honwel s Vocal Foreſt, 
They had by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, | 
And larded wer them whom now they ſerve. Milton. 
I ſhould chooſe. rather to be tumbled into the duſt in blood, 
bearing witnels to any known truth of our Lord, than by a de- 
nial of truths, through blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, 
and lord it in a throne. South, 
But if thy paſſions lord it in thy breaſt, | 
Art thou not till a flave?  Dryden's Perſ. 
The valour cf one man th' afflicted throne 
Imperial, that once lorded oer the world, 
Suſtain'd. | ED 
The civilizers ! the diſturbers ſay, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind-! 
Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home, 
And lord it where you have no right. Philips's Briton, 


litcle lord ; a lord in con- 


Henſer. 


Philips. 


tempt or ridicule. | 
| Fil queſtion you | 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys. | 
You were pretty /rdings theu ! Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
To lordings proud I tune my lay, | | 
Who feaſt in bower or hall; 
Though dukes they be, to dukes I ſay, 
That pride will have a fall. | 
A diminutive lord. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, | 
By the dam from /cr dlzngs iprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. 


— — 


| Swift. 


Lo'xpiiness. u. J [from Jordly.] 1-Dignity ; high ſta- 


tion. 2. Pride; haughtineſfs. 
(..) Thou vouchſafeſt here to viſit me, 
Doing the henour of thy /ordlineſs bs, 3 
To one ſo weak. | | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
1. Befitting a lord. 2. 
Proud ; haughty ; imperious ; inſolent. | 
| (1) Lordly fins require /ordly eſtates to ſupport them. 
FN | i © 1 
(.̃ 2.) Bad, as yourſelf, my lord; 
An't like your lordly, lord proteQorſhip! Shakeſþ. 
Of meas of a common enemy, 
So dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 
I know not: lords are /ordieft in their wine. 
Expect another meſſage more imperious, 
More /2rdly thund'cing than thou well wilt bear. 
Ev'ry rich and for dly ſwain, 
With pride wou'd drag about her chain. 


Milton, 
Milton. 
Swift. 


 Lo'apry. adv. Imperiouſly ; deſpotically; proudly. 


So when a ſucks the bullock's blood, 
A famiſh'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, 
ERoars /ordly fierce, = challenges the food. 
Lo“ RDS HIP. . /. [from lerd] 
Seigniory; domain. 
man not a duke. 4. Titulary compellation of judges, and 
ſome other perſons in authority and office. 
(1.) Let me never know that any baſe affection ſhould get 
any /ord/bip in your thoughts. Sidney. 
It being ſet upon ſuch an inſenſible riſing of the ground, it 
gives the eye Kruſbip over a good large circuit. Sidney. 
They which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, exer- 
ciſe lord/bip over them, and their great ones exerciſe authority 
upon them. | | rh, x. 42. 
Needs muſt the lordſhip there from virtue flide. Fairfax. 
' (2) How can thoſe grants of the kings be avoided, without 
wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe lands and lordfbips 
given them ? r, 8 r on Ireland. 
n the fee, wherein the maſfer doth much 
joy, when he th about his own poſſeſſions. Wotton. 


| Fra 
1. Dominion ; power. 2. 
2 Title of honour uſed to a noble - 


LOS 
What lands and {»-dſbips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his 1 now, 
(3-) — — laſſure * Har- 
| r of i turn d me | 
The extreme horrour of it almoſt turn ve WRT 


To air, when firſt I heard it. Ben. 
1 could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not your 


living. 
Dryden. 
Lone. . , [from lænan, to learn.] Leſſon; doctr ine; 
inſtruction. 
And, for the modeſt lore of maidenhood 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 


Dryden. 


lord/bip my teſtimony of being the beſt huſband now 


Fairfax. 


Oh whither ſhall I fly ? | "a, 
The law of nations, or the /ore of war. Fairfax. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace ; now toſt, and turbulent ! 
For underſtanding rul'd not ; and the will 
Heard not her ore ! but in ſubjection now 3 
To ſenſual appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The ſubtle fiend his /ore 
Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd ſmooth. 
” a FE Milton. 
Lo! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen /ore. Pope. 


Lokk. [leonan, Saxon.] Loſt ; deſtroyed. Not in uſe. 
Lo“ AE L. 1. /. [from [leon an, Saxon.] An abandoned ſcoun- 
grel. Obſolete. 8 | 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd rell 
Of heaven to deemen fo: 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
| Yet nearcr ways I know. 
To Lo'xicarg. v. a. To plate over. 
Nature bath loricated, or plaiftered over, the ſides of the 
tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to ſtop and entangle any 


Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 


inſects that ſhould attempt to creep in there. Kay. 
Lo“ RIM ER. 2) _ fads: Pick) - Bilan | 
Lo'ninan. | n. ſ. [lormier, French.] Bridlecutter. 


Lo“ RIO r. u. ſ. [galgulus.] A kind of bird. 1 
Lok N. pret. paſſ. [of lonian, Saxon] Forſaken; loſt. 
Who after that he had fair Una lorn, | | 
Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy Queen. 

To Los E. v. a. pret. and part. off. [leoran, Saxon.] 1. 


To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt : the contrary to win. 


2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe is Paradiſe /of. 
3. To be deprived of. 4. To ſuffer diminution of. 

Tro poſſeſs no longer: contrary to keep. 6. To miſs, 
as not to find. 7. To ſeparate or alienate. It is perhaps 
in this ſenſe always uſed paſſively, 


perdition. 9. To bewilder, fo as that the way is no lon- 
ger known. 10. To deprive of. 11. Not to employ ; 
not to enjoy. 12. To ſquander, to throw away. 13. 
To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 14. To deſtroy by ſhip- 
wreck. 15. To throw away; to employ ineffeQually. 
16. To miſs; to part with, fo as not to recover. 17. 
To be freed from; as, to loſe a fever. 
(1.) I fought the battle bravely which I 4%, 


And /oft it but to Macedonians. Dryden. 
The lighten'd eourſers ran; | 
They ruſh'd, and won by turns, and 4 the day. Dryden. 
(2.) Fame—few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 
So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be 2. | Pope. 


(3. He 400. his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead thereof, 

ever after uſed a hand of iron. Knolles's Hiftory. 
Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife 

The youth, without a wound, could loſt his life. 


thority ; but roughneſs and pride is the Mig the 
If falt have {off his favour, wherewith ſhall 


3.) They have bf their trade of woollen drapery. Graunt. 
6%. youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 


it be ſalted? 


FX 


Ta Las E. v. n. 1. Not to win. 2. To decline; to fail. 


with to before that from 
which the ſeparation is made. 8. To ruin; to ſend to 


| Dryden. | 
14.) The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of au- 


Eecluf. x. 21 
Matt beau. 


0 


The Trojan honour and the Roman boaſt, 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when 1. 
We ſhould never 4% e fight of the country, though ſometimes 


D/ den. 


entertained with a diſtant proſpect of it. Adiliſau. 
(.) Venus wept the fad diſaſter | 
Of having bf her fav'rite dove. Prior. 
(.) But if to honour 4% tis ſtill decreed | 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks (hall bleed ; 
Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove. Pope's Odyſſey. 


When men are openly abandoned, and {ff to all ſhame, they 
have no reaſon to think it hard, if their memory be reproached. 


Swift, 

(8.) In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, | 

The woman that deliberates is off, Addiſon, 
(9.) I will go % myſelf, 8 

And wander up aud down to view the city. Shakeſp. 


Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to flat and hin- 
der the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated and 
confuſed variety to diſtract and 4ſ½ it. King Charles. 
When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, it uſes the ideas 
and repetition of numbers, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, 
kept beit by number from running into a confuſed heap, where- 


in the mind /ofes itſelf. Locke. 
But rebel wit deſerts thee oft in vain, | 
Loft in the maze of words he turns again. Pepe. 


(10.) How ſhould you go about to 4% him a wife he loves 
with ſo much paſſion? | Temple. 
(11.) The happy have whole days, and thoſe they ute, 
Th' unhappy have but hours, and theſe they /oſe. Dryden, 
To /oſe theſe years which worthier thoughts require, 
To loſe that health which ſhould thoſe thoughts inſpire. Saw, 


(12.) I no more complain, | 
Time, health, and fortune are not /oft in vain. Pope. 
(13.) Like following life in creatures we diſſe&, | 
We /oſe it in the moment ve deteſt. . 
Oft in the paſhons' wild rotation toſt, 
Our fpring of action to ourſelves is /oft, Pafe. 
( 14.) — The coaſt £ 3 
Where firſt my ſhipwreck ' d heart was /of. Prior. 


( 15.) He has merit, good nature, and integrity, that are too 
often HA upon great men, or at leaſt are not all three a match 
for — V•nl, | Pope's Letters, 
(16.) Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many more 
men are /ff than are killed or taken priſoners, put ſuch a ſtop 
to Middleton's march, that he was glad to retire, Clarendon. 
(17.) His ſeely back the bunch has got | 
Which Edwin 4 before. 


Parnct, 


(1.) ———— We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 


Who hoſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. Shakeſp, 
([. 2.) —— —— Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcount'nanc'd, and like folly ſhews. , Milton, 


3. Lo'szaBLE. adj. [from loſe.] Subje to privation. 


| Conſider whether motion, or a propenſity. to it, be an inhe- 
rent quality belonging to atoms in general, and not {oſeable by 
them, | | | Boyle. 


Lo'sEL. n. . [from lorian, Sax. to periſh.] A ſcoundrel ; 


a ſorry worthleſs fellow. A word now obſolete. 


Such Hoſels and ſcatterlings cannot eafily, by any ſheriff, be 
- gotten, when they are challenged for any ſuch fact. Spenſer, 

A Hſel wand'ring by the way, 1 

One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 8 | 

His baſer breaſt. Fairy Queen. 

Be not with, works of /ofels wit defamed, 
Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named. 


Hubberd"s Tale. 

By cambridze a towne I do know, . ; 
Whoſe loſſes by iel doth: ſhew 

More heere than is needful to tell. 
A grots hag ! 

And, Aſel, chou art worthy to be hang'd, 

That wilt nut (tay her tongue. Shakeſp. Winters Tale. 


Tuſſer s Haſc an. li. 


Lo's ER. n. /. [from /sſe ] One that is deprived of any 


thing ; one that forfeits any thing ; one that is impaired 


. . 
in his poſſeſſion or lope : 
dier. 
With the J % rg let it ſympathize, | 
For nothing can fe:m foul to thoſe that win. Shakeſ). 
No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent in 
the chic? of his company z and if one of the ſpeakers be vain, 
tedicvs, and trifling, he that hears, and he that anſwers, are 
equal %s of their tim. Taylor's Holy Living. 
t cahnot laſt, becauſe that act ſeems to have been carried on 
rather by the intereſt of particular countries, than by that of 
the whole, which muſt be a % r by it. + Temple. 
A bull with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 
A tword 4 helm ſhall chear the er's grief. Dryden. 
Loſers and malecontents, whole portion and inheritance is 
a freedom to ſpeak. | | Scuth. 
Loss. n. /. (from /ee.] 1. Detriment ; privation ; dimi- 
nution of good: the contrary to gain. 2. Miſs ; privation. 
3. Deprivation ; forfeiture. 4. Deſtruction. 
puzzle: uted only in the quoted phraſe. 6. Uſcleſs ap- 
plication. _ 
(.) The only gain he purchaſed was to be capable of 7s 
and detriment for the good of others. 1 75 Hooker. 
An evil natured fon is the diſhonour of his father that begat 
lem; and a fooliſh daughter is born to his 4%. Eccluſ. 
The abatement of price of any of the landholder's commodi- 


ties, lellens his income, and is a clear 4%. Locke. 
| (2.) If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
No other harm but /of5 of ſuch a lord. 85 | 
'— The hs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Loſs of Eden, till one greater man : 
Reſtore it, and regain. Milton. 


(4.) Her fellow ſhips from far her /ofs deſcry'd 

But only the was ſink, and all were ſafe beſide. Dryden. 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the Engliſh, with 
the {ſlaughter of above two thouſand of the enemy, with the 
40% but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 
(F.) Not the leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in man, 
but philoſophers are at a /oſs to comprehend. 
Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a %, while it is 
exerciſed about that which is not its proper object. Dryden. 

A man may ſometimes be at a % which fide to cloſe with. 
| 3 Baler on Learning. 
(6.) It would be 4% of time to explain any farther our ſupe- 
riority to the enemy in numbers of men and horſe. 
Los r. participial adj. [from /oſe.] No longer perceptible. 

| In ſeventeen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours /of. 
Lor. n. /. [laut, Gothick; JÞlor, Saxon ; lot, Dutch. ] 
1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 2. A die, or any thing uſed 


ſignify a lucky or wiſhed chance. 4. A portion; a par- 
cel of goods as being drawn by lot: as, what let of filks 
had you at the fale? 5. Proportion of taxes; as, to pay 
ſcot and lat. | 
(1.) Kala at length concluded my ling'ring /ot : 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 5 
Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 


Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn, Sidney. 


Our own /ot is beſt; and by aiming at what we have not, we 
loſe what we have alread | 


y. L'E e. 
Prepar'd I ſtand; he was but born to try ih; 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. 
(2.) Aaron ſhall caſt {ts upon the two goats; one {ot for 
the Lord, and the other lot for the ſcape-goat. Lev. xvi. 8. 
Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, 

And where unequal, there by hots decides. Dryden's Virg. 
Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt lots, to ſhew, that he would 
not voluntarily expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. Broome. 


_ (3+) If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his triends there, it is /ots to blanks g 


My name hath touch d your ears; it is Menenius. Shakeſp, 


the contrary to winner or Lor ꝝ tree or nettle tree. n. J. A plant. 


uſe. 
LO'1OS. n. ſ. [Latin.] See Lo rk. 


Lo“ rio x. n. /. [latio, Latin; lation, French.] 


Lor TERY. u. /. [lotterie, French; from lat] 


5. Fault; 


Lo'vace. n. J. [levifticum, Latin] A plant. 
LOUD. adj. 1. Noiſy; ſtriking the ear with great force, 


South's Sermons. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


Lo'upwess. n. ſ. Noiſe; force of ſound 
in determining chances. 3. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to 4 ; A 


3 LOVE. v. a. [luxtan, Saxon. ] 
ſionate affection, as that of one ſex to the other. 2. To 


L O V 


The leaves of the 
lote tree are like thoſe ot the nettle. The fruit of this tree 
is not ſo tempring to us, as it was to the companions of 
Ulyſſes : the wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes for 
wind inſtruments : the root is proper for hafts of knives, 
ow was highly eſteemed by the Romans for its beauty and 


Miller. 


The trees around them all their food produce, 7 
Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope's Odvſſey. 
| A lotion is 
a form of medicine compounded of aqueous liquids, uſed 
to wa ſh any part with. Quincy. 
In lotians in women's caſes, he orders two portions of helle- 
bore macerated in two cotylæ of water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


A game of 
chance; a ſortilege; diſtribution of prizes by chance; a 
play in which lots are drawn for prizes. 
Let high-fighted tyranny range on, | 
Till each man drop by /ettery. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
The /ottery that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſts of gold, 
filver, and lead, will never be choſen by any but whom you 
ſhall rightly love.  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy = | 
Does man, her ſlave, opprels, * 
Still various and unconſtant ſtill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ſtrife, . 
And makes a lottery of life. Dryden Horace. 
Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of fortune, and 
the beſt commanders to have a lattery for their work. South. 


2. Clamorous; turbulent. 
( 1.) Contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweſs Philomelides confefs'd, 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs d. 
The numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear: | 

Now /ouder, and yet louder riſe, . „ 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
(2.) She is loud and ſtubborn; her feet abide not in her 
houſe. | Fo | Prov. 


Pope. 


| 1 adv. [from /oud.] 1. Noifily ſo as to be 


heard far. 2. Clamorouſly ; with violence of voice. 
(1.) The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, | 
Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Denham. 
(2.) I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as many preſ- 
byterian divines, loudly diſclaiming toleration. Swift. 
;z turbulence ; 
vehemence or furiouſneſs of clamour. * 
Had any difaſter made room for grief, it would have moved 
according to prudence, and the proportions of the provoca- 
tion: 1t would not have ſallied out into complaint or loudneſs. 
FORE, Ooh. 
1. To regard with paſ- 


regard with the affection of a friend. 3. To regard with 
| parental tenderneſs. 4. To be pleaſed with. 5. To re- 
gard with reverent unwillingneſs to offend. | 


| (1.) Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to e. 


Alt is to be made all of ſighs and tears; | 


It is to be made all of faith and ſervice ; 
It is to be all made of fantaſy 


All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, du a and obedience 3 


All humbleneſe patience, all impatience | 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. i 
I could not ove I'm fure 


One who in love were wiſe. 


The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity- to the pe- 
ſon he loves; he would be the only 44 2 


aun. 


* 


1 Oo v 
(a.) None but his brethren he, and ſiſters, knew, 
'Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 


And much above myſelf Ih‘ them too, 
(3.) He that loveth me ſhall be loved of my father, and I 


will love him, and will manifeſt _ to him. 
(4 ) Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh : we ſee 
that falmons and ſmelts love to get into rivers, though againſt 


the ſtream, p Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry | | 
Arts which I loud. 5 Cowley. 


He bw'd my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. 
(5.) Lowe the Lord thy God with all 5 

Deut. vi. 5. 


LovE. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. The paſſion between the 
ſexes. 2. Kindneſs; gocd will; friendſhip. 3. Court- 
ſhip. 4. Tenderneſs; patental care. 5. Liking; incli- 
nation to: as, the love of one's country. 6. Object be- 
loved. 7. Lewdneſs. 8. Unreaſonable liking. 9. Fond- 
neſs ; concord. 10. Principle of union. 11. Pictureſque 

_ repreſentation of love. 12. A word of endearment. 


| Cooley. 
thine heart. 


13. 
Due reverence to God. 14. A kind of th in ſilk ſtuff. 
| Ainſworth. 
(r.) Hearken to the birds lowe-learned ſong, 
The dewie leaves among ! Spenſer's Efithalam. 
While idly I ſtood looking on, | | 
I found thꝰ effect of love in idleneſs. Shakeſþ. 
My tales of love were wort to weary you; | 
I know you joy not in a /ove diſcourſe. Shakeſþ. 
I look d upon her with a ſoldier's eye, | 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakeſp. 
What need a vermil - tinctur' d lip for that, 1 
| Lowe-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Milton. 
Love qunrrels oft in pleaſing concord end, | 
Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring life. Milton's Agon. 
A Hwe potion works more by the ſtrength of charm than 
nature. | Collier on Popularity. 


Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 


(4.) No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſents the good- 
powerful argument to the love of God. 


Jobn.. 


You know y' are in my pow'r by making love. Dryden. 


neſs of God, and his tender love to mankind, which is the moſt. 


| — Tillot fon. 
(.) In youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 
The love of ſcience faintly warm'd his breaſt. Fenton. 
(6.) Open the temple gates unto my we. ' Spenſer. 
If that the world — 2 were 4 g = _ 
And truth in ny ſh tongue; 
Thefe prey pl might me move, 8 
To live with thee, and be thy ve. | Shakeſp. 


1.0 V 
The baniſh'd never hopes his ave to ſee, Dryden. 
The lover and the love of human kind. Pope. 


(7.) He is not lolling on a lewd owe bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shak. Richard III. 
(8.) The Gwe to fin makes a man fin againtt his own reaſon. 
| | | | Taylr's Holy Liwing. 
Men in love with their opinions may not only ſuppoſe what 
is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter of fact. Locke. 
(9.) Come iv and health to all! 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine; fill full. Sal. 
Shall I come unto you with rod, cr in ve, and in the ſpi- 
rit of meekneſs. | 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
(10.) Lowe is the great inſtrument of nature, the bond and 
cement of ſociety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the univerſe : love is 
ſuch an affection as cannot fo properly be ſaid to be in the ſou], 
as the ſoul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
deſire. | South, 
(11.) The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace : 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow 
Their utmolt art, on naked love, beltow. Dryden's Owrt. 
(12.) Tis no diſhonour, trutt me, lobe, 'tis none; 
I would die for thee. © Dryden's Don Stbaſlian. 
(13.) I know that you have not the /2ve of God in mw 
| chn, 
Love is of two ſorts, of friendſhip and of defire ; the T be- 
twixt friends, the other betwixt lovers; the one a rational, the 
other a ſenſitive lob: ſo our bwe of God conſiſts of two parts, 
as eſteeming of God, and deſiring of him. Hammond. 
The love of God makes 3 man chaſte without the laborious 
arts of faſting, and exterior diſciplines ; he reaches at glory 
without any other arms but thoſe of love. TayLr. 
(14.) This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, 


appeared fo full of pores, with ſuch a tranſparency as that of a 
ſie ve, a piece of cypreſs, or lovehoad. * Boyle on Colours. 
Lo“ vEAPLE. . . A plant. Miller. 


Lo“ vEEKNO r. n. ſ. [love and knot.] A complicated 
by which affection interchanged is figured. . 
Lo'veLETTER. n. ſ. [love and letter.] Letter of court- 
ſhip. | VVV 
Have I 


figute, 


eſcaped loveletters in the holyday time of my beauty, 


and am I now a ſubject for them? 


= | Sbakeſp. 

* 3 N _. Pope, The children are educated in the different notions of 142 

2 ry X 2 2 2 122 baer F 23 — po parents; the ſons follow the father, while the daughters read 

And theie e-darting eyes mut roi no more. fe. hHoweletrers and romances to their mother. Addiſon, Spe Fator. 

(2.) What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get ? Lo'veLiLy. atv. [from lovely.] Amiably ; in ſuch a 

My &wve till death, my humble thanks, my prayers ; : YET ee, ee eee 85 7 ris 

That love which virtue begs, and virtue grants. JShakeſh. manner as to excite love. 5 „ 

God brought Daniel into favour and tender lobe with the „ © Thou look'ſt ; ; 3 
prince. | | 1 f Das. i. 9. Lovelily dreadful. Otway's Venice Preſery d. 
| The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the other of /ave. Lo'veLiness. 2. /. [from fovely.] Amiableneſs; quali- 

rs | i | Phil. i. 17. ties of mind or body that excite Jove. 5 

By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands of good- 
have love one to another.. Jabn, xiii. 35. will, lovelineſs and lovingnets. K 

Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, | . | — When I approach 1 

Till the Ledan ſtars, fo fam'd for love, ; Her fovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 

Wonder'd at us from aboye. | Cooley. That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, | | 

(3.) — ——- Demetrius NO Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 

Made love to Nedar's daughter Helena, 3 If there is ſuch a native /owelineſs in the ſex, as to make them 

And won her ſoul. Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. victorious when they are in the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their 

— If you will marry make your b, to me, power when they are on the fide of truth? A Mddiſon. 
My lady is beſpoke, 4 © Shak. King Laar. Lo'veLogn. a4. [love and lorn.] Forſaken of one's love. 
„The enquiry of truth, which is'the he- making or wooing The 4we-born nightingale, | 
of it; the knowledge of truth, the preference of it; and the Nightly to thee her fad = mourneth well. Milton. 
belief of truth, the enjoying of it, is the ſovereign good of hu- Loy ELx. adj. [from love. Amiable ; exciting love. 
ys RT Bacon's Eſays. - The breaſt of Hecuba, 


When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look d not fowelier | 
Than HeRor's forehead.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus.. 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided. 2 8a. 
The flowers which it had preſs'd 
Appeared to view, 
5 More fre u and Lvely than the reſt, 
That in the meadows grew. Denham. 
The Chriſtian religion gives us a more lovely character of 
God than any religion ever did. _  Tiliatſen, 
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Lo'veTHouGHT. . /. [love and thought.] 


| FIG, © ED. 
——— The fair 
With «<!cor.lv powder dry their hair; 
And round their be ly breaſt and head 
Freth tlow'rs their mingÞFd odours thed. Prior. 
Low EMEA. n. .. [luxe and monger.] One who deals 
in attairs of love. 


Thou art an old hwuemonger, and ſpeakeſt kilfully. Shakeſp. 


Lo'ver. u. / [fiom lese] 1. One who is in love. 2. 
A friend; one who regards with kindneſs. 3. One who 
likes any thing. 


(.) Love is blind, and hr cannot fee 


The pretty follies that themielves commit. Shakeſp. 
Let it be never ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt | 
Is filled with love, ſhould break a /aver's reſt, Dryden. 


(2.) Youzfrother and his Ader have embrac'd. SHH. 
il tell thee, fellow, 8 
Thy gencral is my /aver : I have been | 
'The book of his good act, whence men have read 
His fame unparalle]'d haply amplified. Shakeſp. 
(3.) To be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, 
are amiabla things. Burnet's Theory cf the Earth. 


\ Lo'vven. n. /. (from L' rt, French; an opening.] An 


opening for the ſinoke to go out at in the roof of a cot- 
tage. Spenſer. 


Lo'veSECRET. n. , [love and ſecret.] Secret between lo- 


vers. 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear ? | | 
Or what /owveſecret which I muſt not hear? Dryden's Aur. 
Lo'vesick. adj. [love and fick.] Diſordered with love; 
languiſhing with amorous defire, | 
See, on the ſhoar inhabits purple ſpring, 
Where nightingales their wefick ditty ſing, 
To the dear miſtreſs of my lowefick mind, 


Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign l. Dryden's Virgil. 


Of the reliefs to eaſe a /owvefick mind, 


Flavia preſcribes deſpair. Granville. 


| Lo'vtsoME. adj. [from love.] Lovely. A word not uſed. 


— Nothing new can ſprin | 

Without thy warmth, without thy 5 bear, 

Or beautiful or (aweſome can appear. Dryden s Lucretius. 

Lo“ vE SONG. n. .. [love and ſong] Song expreſſing love. 

| Poor Romeo is already dead ! 5 
Stabb' d with a white wench's black eye, 


Run through the ear with a /oweſong.  Shakeſp. 
Lowe ſong weeds and ſatyrick thorns are grown, | 
Where ſeeds of better arts were early ſown. Den. 
Lo“vzs vf r. u. /. [love and ſuit.] Courtſhip. 
8 His loweſutt hath been to me | | 
As fearful as a ſiege. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


Lo'veTaALE. 2. /. [love and tale.] Narrative of love. 


| — The lowvetale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 


Ezekiel ſaw. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cato's a pu_ perſon to entruſt 


Amorous fan- 


a Away to ſweet beds of flowers, | | 
Lowvethoug hts lie rich when canopied with bowers. Shakeſp. 
Lo'verToy. n. . [love and toy.] Small preſents given by 
lovers. | | EN 
Has this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf with any 
bwetoys, ſuch as gold ſnuff-boxes ?  Arbuthnot and Pope. 


 Lo'veTriIcx. n. /. [love and trick.) Art of expreſſing 


love. 
Other diſports than dancing jollities ; 


Other /ovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
Loven. u. /. lach, Iriſh, a lake.] A lake; a large inland 
ſtanding water. - —_ 
A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland ſent from lang hes and foreſts hore, 
Fairfax, 


Divided far by fea from Europe's ſhore, 


Lo'vins. participial adj. [from love.] 


Dryden. 


Lo'uszworr. n. /. 


Lo'usiLy. adv. 


— 
LOU | 
Lug Neſs never freezes. | _ Phil. Tranſ. 
| 1. Kind 3 affecti- 

onate. 2. Expreſſing kindneſs. | 
(1.) — So lowing to my mother, 
That he would not let ev'n the winds of heav'n 

Viſit her face too roughly. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
This ear} was of great courage, and much loved of his fol- 
diers, to whom he was no leſs /oving again. Hayward. 


(2.) The king took her in his arms till ſhe came to herlelf, 
and comforted her with wing words. Efth. xv. 8. 


Lo'vinGxInDNEss. u. / Tenderneſs; favour ; mercy. 


A ſcriptural word. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy Hin- 
kindneſſes. | Pſal. xxv. 6. 
He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the imper- 
fection of our underſtanding, requiring us to conſider him only 
under the amiable attributes of goudneſs and /owinghindneſs, 
and to adore him as our friend and patron. Rogers, 


Lo'vincLy. adv. [from /oving.] AﬀeQionately ; with 


kindnefs. 

The new king, having no leſs /awinyly performed all du- 
ties to him dead than alive, purſued on the fiege of his unnatu- 
ral brother, as much for the revenge of his father, as for the 
eſtabliſhing of his own quiet. Si. lucy. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good - natured and 
meek perſons; but he that can do fo with the froward and per- 
verſe, he only hath true charity. Taybr, 


Lo'vincness. u. . [from loving] Kindneſs ; affection. 


Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands of good-will, 
lovelineſs and /owingneſs. Sidney. 


LOUIS D'OR. n. J. [French.] A golden coin of France, 


valued at about twenty ſhillings. 
If he is deſired to change a oui, dor, he muſt conſider of it. 
Spectator. 


To Louns E. v. n. [lunderen, Dutch.] To idle ; to live 


lazily. 


Lo'uncts. n. /. [from lounge.] An idler. 8 
LOUSE. . / plural /ice. ſlug, Saxon; ls. Dutch.] A 


ſmall animal, of which different ſpecies live on the bo- 


dies of men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 


There were lice upon man and beaſt. Exod. viii. 18. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 
With loath'd intruſion. | Niilton. 
It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and impudence to 
affirm, that the firſt men might proceed out of the tumours of 
trees, as maggots and flies are ſuppoſed to do now, or might 


grow upon trees; or perhaps might be the /ce of ſome prodigi- 


ous animals, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. - entley. 
Not that I value the money the fourth part of the ſkip of a 
louſe. | | | | Swift, 


To Lo us z. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from lice. 


As for all other good women, that love to do but little work, 


how handſome it is to lauſe themſelves in the ſunſhine, they 


that have been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. = 
= Spenſer an Ireland, 
You fat and Jous'd him all the ſun-ſhine day. Swift, 
The name of a plant; called alſo 

| = Miller. 


rattle and coc s. comb. 3 
(from /ouſe.] In a paltry, mean, and 


ſcurvy way. 


Lo'us1wess. . f [from /ouſy.] The ftate of abounding 


with lice. 


Lo'vusv. adj. [from louſe.] 1. Swarming with lice ; over- 


* with lice. 2. Mean; low born; bred on the dung- 
(..) Let him be daub'd with lace, live high 
Sometimes be /oufy, but be never poor. 
Sweetbriar and y are only louſy in 

very hot places. Mortimer . 

5 1 pray you now remembrance on the louſy knave mine 

hoſt, A louſy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


and whore, 
Dryden's Juv. 


times, or 


A 


LOW. 
Lor. . / [ete, old Dutch. Mr. Lye.] A mean auk- 
ward fellow; a bumpkin ; a clown. | | 


Pamela, whoſe noble heart doth diſdain, that the truſt of her 


virtue is repoſed in ſuch a /out's hands, had yet, to ſhew an 


ience, taken on ſhepherdiſh apparel. Sidney. 
— his loxut, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods.  Shakefſp. 
l have need of ſuch a youth, 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs 
For tis no truſting to yon fooliſh Iant᷑. | Shakeſp. 
Thus wail'd the lonts in melancholy ftrain. Gay's Paſt. 


To Lou r. v. u. [pluran, to bend, Saxon.] To pay obei- 


ſance; to bend; to bow; to ſtoop. Obſolete. It was 
uſed in a good ſenſe. \ 1 
He fair the knight ſaluted, buting low, 
Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Spenſer. 
Under the ſand bag he was ſeen, 7 
Louting low, like a for'ſter green. Ben. Johnſon. 


The palmer, grey with age, with count nance lating 


low, | | | 
His head ev'n to the earth before the king did bow. Drayton. 
To Lout. v. 4. This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify, 
- (© Overpawer. . | 
I am lowted by a traitor villain, | 
And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Lou risk. adj. [from /out.] Clowniſh ; bumpkinly. 
This /outifh clown is ſuch, that you 
a viſar ; his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond the degree of ri- 
diculous. | T Sidney. 
Lo'uT1SHLY. adv. [from lat.] With the air of a clown; 
with the gait of a bumpkin. ey 
Lo w. adj. 1. Not high. 2. Not riſing far upwards. 3. 
Not elevated in place, or local fityation. 4. Deſcending 
far downwards ; dee 
- ſhallow : nſed of water. 6. Not of high price: as, corn 
is low. 7. Not loud; not noiſy. 8. In latitudes near 


to the line. 9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſome 


other accumulation of - particulars. 10. Late in time: as, 
the lower empire. 11. DejeQed ; deprefſed. 12. Im- 
potent; ſubdued. 13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation ; 
abject. 14. Diſhonourable ; betokening meanneſs of 
mind: as, loto tricks. 18. Not ſublime ; not exalted in 
thought or dition. 16. Submiſſive; humble; reverent. 
a Their wand'ring courſe now high, now loau, then hid, 
Progreſſive, retrograde. 5 ton. 
(2.) It became a ſpreading vine of bu ſtature. 
| WE | Exel. xvii. 6. 
(3-) O mighty Czfar ! do'ſt thou lye fo hw ? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, ” 
dhrunk to this little meaſure? hakeſp. Julias Ceſar, 
Equal in days and nights, except to thoſe 33 | 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the /aww ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their ſight 
Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt. . DRY. | 
| 9 is wade away hom hom ＋. caped down into 
the lauer grounds, and jnto the ind nothing is brought 
back. "Mi Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(4-) The bottom ſhook of Erehus. Milton. 
80 5 as heav d the tumid hills, fo law, | 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 


Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
| — Eis yolant touch | _ 

Inftin& through all proportions lo and high, 3 

Pled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. Milton. 


(s.) As two men were walking 
water, they ſaw an oyſter, and both pointed at it together. 
2 LL n VA ge. 
It is /owy ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch — 
rre put in to ſwell the charge. 


Atterbury. 


never ſaw fo ill- favoured 


p. 5. Not deep; not ſwelling high ; 


| Milton, 


by the ſea-ſide at low 
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The breath, though ſtrain'd, ſounds flat and h: 

But if a trumpet takes the blaſt, 

It lifts it high, and makes it laſt. Walter, 
The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the very deep of 


the ſtage, the /owef ſound may be heard diſtinAly to the far- 


theſt part of the audience; and yet, if you raiſe your voice as 
high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo to cauſe con- 
fuſion. : Addiſon on Italy. 
(8.) They take their courſe either high to the north, or low 
to the ſouth. Abbot's Deſcription of the Wor 1d. 
(9.) Who can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred 
years time, taking the lower chronology, that the earth had 
then ſtood, mankind ſhould be propagated no farther than Ju- 
daa ? Burner s Theory of the Earth. 
(11.) His ſpirits are ſo ww his voice is drown'd, 
He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, 
Like the deaf murmur of a diftant found. Dryden. 
Though he before had gall and rage, | 
Which death or conqueſt muſt aſſuage; * 
He grows diſpirited and /ow, a 
He hates the fight, and ſhuns the foe. 
(12.) To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt bee thing of fortune, 


Prior. 


Stands ſtill in eſperance. 

— Why dut to awe, 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant. 
To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep 


| Shakeſp. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
them in greater awe 


and leſs ſplendor ; which power he will uſe to keep them as 


low as he pleaſes, and at no more coſt than makes for his own 


_ pleaſure. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 
(13.) He wooes both high and /oww, both rich and poor. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Try in men of wv and mean education, who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the ſpade. | Locke. 
14.) Yet ſometimes nations will decline fo ww, 
go virtue, .which is reaſon, that no wrong 
ut 28 and gr fatal _ annexed, 
Deprives them o r outward libert 
Their inward loſt. 5 1585 Milton. 
(15.) He has not ſo many thoughts that are /oww and vulgar, 
ub- 


but, at the ſame time, has not ſo many thoughts that are 


lime and noble. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the nobleſt wits of the 


heathen world are /oww and dull. Felton on the Claſficks. 
(16.) I bring them to receive : 
From thee their names, and pay their fealty oy 
With low ſubjection. e | Milton. 
From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd, 
But firſt ww reverence done, as to the pow'r 3 
That dwelt within. 5 Milton. 
Low. adv. 


1. Not aloft ; not on high. 2. Not at a high 
price ; meanly. It is chiefly uſed in compoſition. 3. To 


times approaching towards our own. 4. With a depreſſion 


of the voice. 5. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 
(1.) There under Ebon ſhades and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. 
A My _ no obje& meet | 
But /ow-hung clouds, that dipt themſelves in rain, 
To ſhake their fleeces on the earth again. 
| No luxury found room | 
In /ow-rooft houſes and bare walls of lome. 
Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's pride ; 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And /ow-built bodies are the growth of Spain. 
We wand'ring go through waſtes, 
Where round ſome mould”ring tow'r pale ivy 
And />w-hrow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 
(2.) Proud of their numbers and ſeeure in ſoul, 
The confident and over-luſty French : 
Do the /ow-rated Engliſh play at dice ? 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Creech. 
Pope. 


Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


This 1s the eſt /ow-born laſs, that ever 

Ran the greenford ; nothing ſhe does or ſeems, 

But ſmacks of ſomething than herſelf, 
Toe noble = this place. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 


— — — > <9 _— rr — — 


Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends upon a ho- 
fpirited creeping family. Sawift, 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av'rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /ow-born miſt, and blot the ſun. BC 
(3.) In that part of the worid which was firſt inhabited, 
even as ow down as Abraham's tune, they wandered with their 
flocks and herds. A is 1 Locke, 
) Lucia, 1 ow, he is retir'd to reſt. 
WON TRAIN Addiſon's Cato. 
(J.) How comes it that, having been once ſo /ow brought, 
and thoroughly ſubjected, they afterwards lifted up themſelves 
ſo ſtrongly again? Henſer on Ireland. 
Ta Low. v. a. [from the adjective.] To fink ; to make 
low. Probably miſprinted tor lover. 
The value of guineas was /owed from one-and-twenty ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence to one-and-twenty ſhillings. Swift. 
To L.ow. wv. n. [Plopan, Saxon. The adjeQtive /oww, not 
high, is pronounced Je, and would rhyme to no: the verb 
law, to bellow, lou; and is by Dryden rightly rhymed to 
now. | To bellow as a cow. 
Doth the wild aſs bray when he has graſs ? or /oweth the ox 
over his fodder ? „ Fob, vi. 5. 
The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, _ 
And imitated /ow:ngs, fill'd the ikies. 
Fair Io grac'd his ſhield, but Io now, 


With horns exalted ſtands, and ſcems to /oww. Dryden. 
Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 
The wing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. Prior. 


Lo'wBeLL. #. g. (laeye, Dutch; lez, Saxon; or og, 
Iſlandick, a flame, and bell.] A kind of fowling in the 
night, in which the birds are weakened by a bell, and lured 
by a flame into a net. Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland; 
and to [owe, to flame. IS : 


| Lows. The termination of local names. Lowe, loe, comes 


from the Saxon Pleap, a hill, heap, or barrow ; and fo 
the Gothick blaiw Is a monument or barrow. | 


G ibſon's Camden. 


To Lo'wt x. v. 4. [from low.] 1. To bring low ; to brin 


down by way of tubnulſon. 2. To ſuffer to fink down. 
3. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value. 
__ (r.) As our high veſlels paſs their wat'ry way, 
Let all the naval world due homage pay; | 
With haſty reverence their top-honours Joer, 
Confeſſing the aſſerted power. Prior. 
(2.) When water iſſues out of the apertures with more than 
ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it ſuch particles of looſe 
matter as it met with in its paſſage through the ſtone, and it 
ſuſtains thoſe particles till its motion begins to remit, when by 
degrees it lowers them, and lets them fall 5 Wr:odward. 
(3+) The kingdom will loſe by this Ewwerrng of intereſt, if 
it makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locke. 
Some people know it is for their advantage to lower their in- 
tereſt. Child on Trade. 


To Lo wE R. v. n. To grow leſs ; to fall; to fink. 


 ———— he preſent pleaſure, 

By revolution /ow'ring, does become _ | 
The oppoſite of itſelf. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To Lo'we K. v. x. [It is doubiful what was the primitive 
meaning of this word: if it was originally applied to the 
appearance of the ſky, it is no more than to grow loro, as 
the ſky ſeems to do in dark weather: if it was firſt uſed 
of the countenance; it may be derived from the Dutch 
leeren, to look aſkance : the ow ſounds as ou in Hour; in 
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The hel ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, | 
cats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain. "yden, 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and all nature 
wears 2 lowering countenance, I withdraw myſelf from theſe 
uncomfortable ſcenes. Addiſen, 
The dawn is overcat, the morning /ow'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon's Cato. 
It on Swithin's feaſt the welkin , | | 
And ev'ry penthouſe ſtreams with haſty ſhow'rs, 
Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces drain. Gay. 
(2.) There was Diana when Aon ſaw her, and one of 
her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping and withal /owering, one 
might ſee the workman meant to ſet forth tears of 2 nh 
— | ld * 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, a 
But ſullen diſcontent ſat ow'ring on her face 
Then, impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, | | 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 


. » 
Lo'wt. n. , [from the verb.] 1. Cloudineſs ; gloomineſs. 


2. Cloudineſs of look. | 
(2.) Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without ſo mighty 
a lower as that face could yield. | Sidney, 


Lo“ WERIXGLY. adv. [from lower.] With cloudineſs ; 


gloomily. | 


| Roſcommon. Lo ]̃ MOST. adj. [from low, lower, and ff.] Low- 


eſt. 

Plants have their ſeminal porn mayer living creatures 
have them /owermoft. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the pipe which was 
now lower moſt, will preſently become higher, ſo that the water 
does aſcend by defending ; aſcending in compariſon to the whole 

inftrument, and deſcending in reſpect of its ſeveral parts. 
| | | Wilkms 's Daedalus * 


Lo“ wl AND. n. / h and land] The country that is low 


in reſpect of ny hills ; the marſh. 
—— - Whata devil is he? 
His errand was to draw the lowland damps, 
And noiſome vapours, from the f. fens, | | 
Then breathe the baleful ſtench with all his force. Dryden. 
No nat'ral cauſe the found from brooks or bogs, 
Or marſhy lowlands, to produce the fogs. Dryden. 


Lo'wLiLy. adv. [from lJowly.] 1. Humbly ; without 


pride. 2. Meanly ; without dignity. 


Lo'wLiness. n. , [from lowly.) 1. Humility ; freedom 


from pride. 2. Meanneſs; want of dignity ; abject de- 
preſſion. 0 
(1.) Loselineſi is young ambition's ladder, | 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shakeſp. 
The king-becoming graces, | 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, /owlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortity 
I have no reliſh of them. 
| Eve, = | 
With /owlineſs majeſtick, from her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, | 
| Roſe. Ns Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If with a true Chriſtian ou , of heart, and a devout fer- 
ency of ſoul, we perform them, we ſhall find, that they will 
turn to a greater account to us, than all the warlike preparations 
in which we truſt, | | Atterbury. 
(2.) They continued in m_ until the diviſion be- 
| tween the two houſes of Lancaſter and York aroſe. Spenſer. 
The lowlineſs of my fortune has not brought me to flatter 
vice; it is my duty to give teſtimony to virtue. Dryden. 


i 


the word low¾er, when it means to grow, or make low, the LO WLY. ad}. [from /ow.] 1. Humble; meek ; mild. 2. 


oww ſound as o in more.] 1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and 


gloomy ; to be clouded. 2. To frown ; to pout ; to look 


ſullen. 
..) Now is the winter of our diſcontent 
Made 1 ſummer by this ſun of Vork; 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


Mean; wanting dignity ; not great. 3. Not lofty ; not 
ſublime, | 
(1.) Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and /ow!ly. in heart. 1 Matt. xi. 29. 
He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad : we of 
our parts ſaluted him in a very Huy and ſubmiſſive manner, as 
looking that from him we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
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With cries they fill'd the holy fane ; 
Then thus with voice Ilioneus began. Dryden. 
The heavens are not pure im his ſight, and he charges even 
his angels with folly ; with how /oxuly a reverence muſt we bow 
down our fouls ſo excellent a Bcing, and adore a Na- 


ture ſo much ſuperior to our own ! Rogers. 
(2.) For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right the great and /owly claims. Pope, 
(3.) For all who read, and reading not diſdain, 
Theſe rural 85 and their /owly ſtrai 
The name of Varus oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee. Dryd. Silenus. 


Lo'wLy. adv. from /ow.] 1. Not highly; meanly ; with- 
out grandeur ; without dignity. 2. Humbly ; meekly ; 


modeltly. | | 

(1.) I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and Zwwly taught; I know 

my buſineſs is but _— — 2 32 
—-——— Tis better to be Huy born, 

Age ran 2 humble ** in 3 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt ri ef, | 

And wear a golden . OW? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

(2.) Heav'n is for thee too high 

To know what paſſes there; be /owly wiſe: _ ws 

Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. Milton. 

—— Another crowd 

Preferr d the ſame requeſt, and /owly bow d. Pope. 


lowſtirited moped 
 Loxopro'mick. n. /. 


L U B 


Severity carried to the higheſt pi 
then, in the place of a ey ng fellow, you have a 


breaks the mind; and 


creature. ; Locke. 
© [nof35s and Jpoues.] Loxodromick is 


the art of oblique failing by the rhomb, which always 


makes an equal angle with every meridian ; that is, when 
you fail neither directly under the equator, nor under one 


and the ſame meridian, but acroſs them: hence the table 
of rhombs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with the 
table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor may 

actically find his courſe, diſtance, latitude, or longitude, 
is called /ox1dromich. | Harris. 


LOYAL. adj. [/zyal, French.] 1. Obedient ; true to the 


prince. 2. Faithful in love ; true to a lady, or lover. 
- Of Gloſter's treachery, 


1.) — 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, | | 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot. Shakeſp. 
The regard of duty in that moſt loyal nation overcame all 


other difficulties. Knolles. 
Loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Vet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. Dryden. 
——— Hail wedded love! by thee ; 
Founded in reaſon /oyal, juſt, and pure. Milton, 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, | | 
Unhappy both! but loyal in their loves. Dryden's An. 


Town. n. /. [liun, Iriſh; loex, Dutch, a ſtupid drone.] A 
ſcoundrel ; a — Not in uſe. 
: King Stephen was a worth r 
Is beoncdes coſt him but = coor, 
He thought them ſixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call'd the taylor /own. 
],o'wness. A. /. [from low.] 1. Contrariety to height; 
ſmall diftance from the _ 2. Meanneſs of cha- 
racter or condition, whether mental or external. 3. Want 
of rank; want of dignity. 4. Want of ſublimity; con- 
—_— loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment. 5. Submiſliveneſs. 
6. Depreſſion ; dejection. £ 
(1. know 


1.) —— They . 
By th height, the lwneſs, or the mean, if dearth, N 
Or foizon follo ß. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Lo'raLisT. n. /. [from /oyal.] One who profeſſes un- 
common adherence to his king. 
The cedar, by the inſtigation of the /oya#fts, fell out with 
the homebians. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
Shakeſp. Lo'YaLLy. adv. [from leyal.] With fidelity; with true 
adherence to a king; with fidelity to a lover. 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores ; 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, | 
For wealthy kings are /oyally obey'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Lo'yaLTy. u. /. [lojaulte, French.] 1. Firm and faith- 
ful adherence to a prince. 2. Fidelity to a lady, or 
lover. 18 | 5 


The Huneſ of the bough where the fruit cometh, maketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better; for you ſhall even ſee, 
in apricots upon a wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom. 

„ | | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch makes it 


riſe in height, the /owneſs opens it in breadth. Addiſon. 
( 2.) Nothing could have fubdu'd nature | | 
To fuch a /owneſs but his unkind daughter. Sbaleſp. 
Now I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And paler in the ſhift of /owneſs. Shaleſp. 
(3.) The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned to 


imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as /owneſs of condition. 


South. 
_ (4.) His ſtile is accommodated to his ſubject, either high or 
low; if his fault be too much /owneſs, that of Perſius is the 


hardneſs of his metaphors. Dryden. 


_ (s.) The 
years under ſo politick a king as his father. Bacon 


 boyalty to the king as the law - ya 


e people were in ſuch /owneſs of obedience as ſub- 
jects were like to yield, who had lived almoſt four-and-twenty | 


(1.) Though /oyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith meer folly ; yet he that can endure | 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, | 

Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. Shakeſp. 
He had never had any veneration for the court, but only ſuch 

Clarendon. 
| Abdiel faithful found 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify d, 

His loyalty he kept. | 

For loyalty is ſtill the fame, 

Whether it win or loſe the game; 

True as the dial to the ſun, 

Although it be not ſhone upon. 


Hudibr as. 


Lo'zznce. n. /. [loſenge, French. Of unknown etymology. ] 


1. A rhomb. 2. Lozenge is a form of a medicine made 


into ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed in the mouth till 


melted or waſted. 3. A cake of preſerved fruit: both 
theſe are ſo denominated from the original form, Which 
was rhomboidal. HE : Dy 
(1.) The beſt builders reſolve upon rectangular ſquares, as a 
mean between too few and too many angles; and through the 


\;(6;) Hence that poverty and buneſs of ſpirit to which a ran of the fides, they are fironger than the rhomb 
| ro + * : inclinati are Hanger Wan we F 
gdom may » as well as a particular you ; __ — es, they Wheton's Architecture. 
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Lowrno'uvezrzp. adj. E and thought.) Having the Ly. a contraction for —_ — 
thoughts with-held fiom ſublime or heavenly meditations; Lu's BAR D. n. /. [from lubber.] A lazy ſturdy fellow. 
mean of ſentiment ; narrow mindedneſs. | es Yet their wine and their viduals thoſe curmudgeon fub- 
Above the ſoak and ſtir of this dim fpot, ER . | 3 
Which men call earth, and with lowthoughted care, Cock up from my ſight, in cellars and cupboards. Sz t. 
Milton, LU'BBER. . /, [of this word the belt derivation ſeems 


Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. . f 
O grace ſerene! Oh virtue heav'nly fair ! to be from lubbed, faid by Junius to ſignify in Daniſh 
Divine oblation of fed care! | fat.) A ſturdy dione; an idle, fat, bulky loſel; a 
Freſh blooming hope, gay dau of the ſky, | * OE: 
And faith our ! Pope. For tempeſt and ſhowers deceiveth a many, 


„ [low and ſpirit.) Dejected; de- 


. 2 And ling' ring lubbers looſe many a penie. Tuſſer's Huſb. 
preſſed ; not lively j not vivacious ; not ſprightly. heſe chaſe th g 


Theſe chaſe the ſmaller ſnoals of fiſh from the main ſea into 
83 | 
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 Lu'prick. adj. 


L V 


the havens, lejping up and down, puffing like a fat lubber out 


of breath. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
They clap the Ihe Ajax on the ſhoulder, 

As if his feet were on brave Hector's breaſt, 

And great Troy ſhrinking. Shakeſj. T1 oil. and Crefſida. 
A notable [ubber thou reporteit him to be. Shake ſp. 
Tell how the drudging goblin ſweat z 

His ſhadowy flail hath thre'h'd the corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end; 

Then lies him down the /ubber fend. Milton. 


Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did your /ubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dryden. 


How can you name that ſuperannuated lubber ? Congreve. 
Lu'snerLyY. adj. [from /ubber.] Lazy and bulky. 
I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and ſhe's a 


great /ubberly boy. Shakeſſ. 


Lu'spptnrLyY. adv. Aukwardly ; clumſily. 

Merry Andrew on the low rope copies /ubberly the ſame 
tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouily performing on the 
high. | Dryden Dedication. 

Lu. n. /. A game at cards. ” 
_ Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens o'erthiew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Ju. Ne. 
Te Lu'BRICATE. v. a. [from /ubricus, Lat.] To make 
ſmooth or ſlippery ; to ſmoothe. 

There are aliments which, beſides this /ubricating quality, 

ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. Arbuthnot en di ments. 


The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the ſapona- 


ceous remedies, ſome of which /ubricate, and others both /u- 

bricate and ſtimulate. Sharp's Surgery. 
To Lu'sgxIciTATE. v. n. [from Jubricus, Latin.] Lo 

\ſmooih; to make ſlippery. | = | 
Lusk1'ciry. n. , [from lubricus, Latin; lubricite, Fr.] 


1. Slipper ineſs; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 2. Aptneſs to 
glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 3. Uncer- 


rainty ; flipperineſs ; inſtability. 4. Wantonneſs; lewd- 
neſs. | 1 
(2.) Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; the 


mucilage adds to the /ubricity of the oil, and the oil preſerves 


the mucilage from in{piſiation. Kay on C eation. 


(3-) The manifcld impoſſihilities and lubricities of mat- 
ter cannot have the ſame conveniences in any modification. 


Vere. 


He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, exceptcd 


them not out of the charge of univerſal vanity z and yet the 
politician is not diſcouraged at the inconſtancy, of human 
affairs, and the /ubricity of his ſubject. Glanville's Apology. 
A ftate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but by keep- 
ing perpetually in our thoughts the certainty of death, and the 
tubricity of fortune. N L EHrange. 
(4.) From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks that ſatyr is 
derived from them, as if wenn and lubricity were eſſential 
to that poem which, ought in all to be avoided. - Dryden. 
Gubricus, Latin.] 1. Slippery; ſmooth 
on the ſurface. 2. Uncertain ; unſteady, 3. Wanton ; 
lewd. {lubrique, French.] | | 
1.) ———— A throng as 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float 
Aud roul themſelves over her /ubrick throat, ALE 
In panting murmurs. | |  Crafhanw. 
(2.) I will deduce him from his cradle through the deep and 
Iubrick waves of ftate, till he is ſwallowed in the gulph of fata- 
ity. | | Mot ton. 


(3.) Why were we hurry d down 
This lubrict and adult' rate age; 
Nay added fat pollutions of our own, 
T*encreaſe the ming ordures of the ſtage ? 
Lu'pricovs. adj. [ 
2. Uncertain. 
(..) The parts of water being voluble and Jubricous as well 
as fine, it eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the tubes of vegetables, 


ubricus, Latin.] 1. Slippery ; ſmooth. 


LucyFexovus. adj. [Jucifer, Latin.] Giving light; af- 


L-v-6 
with /ubric3us opinions inſtead of clearly conceived truths, and 
peremptorily reſolved in them, the practice will be as irregular as 
the conceptions. a | Clan vi lie: c Sceffis, 
Lu ERITICA Trion. . , [lubricus and fie, Latin] The act 
of ſmoothing. 5 | | | 
A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction and libri ca- 
tien of the heads of the bones; an oily one, furniſhed by the 
marrow z a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain glandules ſeated 
in the articulations. Kay on Creaticn, 
LunBrira'cTion. n. /. {lubricus and facio, Latin.] The 
act of lubricating or ſmoothing. : 
The cauſe is /ubr ifaftion and relaxation, as in medicines 
emollient ; ſuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon. 
Luce. u. / [perhaps from /upus, Latin] A pike full 
rown. | Eo 8 | 
. They give the dozen white luces in their coat. Sbateſp. 
Lu'cE Nr. adj. [lucens, Latin.] Shining; bright; ſplen- 
did. | 


A 


I meant the day- ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his /ucent ſeat. Ben. Fobnſas, 
| A ſpot like which perhaps | 
Aſtronomer in the fun's lucent orb, | SES 
'Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. Milton, 
LU/CID. adj. (lucidus, Latin; lucide, French.] 1. Shin- 
ing; bright; glittering. 2. Pellucid ; tranſparent, 3. 
Bright with the radiance of intellect; not darkened with 
madneſs. | | | 
(r.) Over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow'd ; 
Livelier than Melibœan. | | Milton. 
It contracts it, preſerving the eye from being injured by 
too vehement and lucid an object, and again dilates it for the 
apprehending objects more remote in a fainter light. Kay. 
If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or the end of 
one's finger, be held at the diſtance of about the quarter of an 
inch, or half an inch, from that part of the where it is 
moſt in motion, the ele&rick va which 1s excited by the 
friction of the glaſs againſt the hand, will, by daſhing againſt 
the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fach an agitation 
as to emit light, and make the white paper, cloth, or finger, 


appear /uci like a glow-warm, Newton, 
Ĩ be pearly fhell its lucid globe unfold, 
And Phœbus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Poe. 
(2. On the fertile banks Es. „ 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, /uci4 ſtreams. 13 
| NMilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


On the tranſparent fide of a globe, half filver and half of a 
tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain ſtrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we could touch them, till we found our 
fingers ſtopped by that /ucid ſubſtance. Gulli vers Trav. 

(3.) The long diſſentions of the two houſes, which, al- 
though they had had {ucid intervals and happy pauſes, yet 
they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to break forth 


5 Bacon. 
Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, DE 
Strike through and make a /ucid interval; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 
I believed him in a lucid interval, and deſired he would pleaſe 
to let me ſee his book. | at ler. 


A few ſenſual and voluptuous 2 may, for a ſeaſon 
eclipſe this native light of the ſoul; 232 ſo wholly | 
ſmother and extinguiſh it, but that, at ſome /ucid intervals, it 


will” recover itſelf again, and ſhine forth to the conviction of 
their conſcience. | Bentley. 


Dryden. Lucivity. u. /, [from lucid.] Splendour; brightneſs. 


Dic. 
fording mens of diſcovery. | 
The experiment is not ignoble, and /uciferous enough, as 


and by that means introduces into them the matter it bears alo ing a new way to produce a volatile falt. Boyle. 
with it. Woodward's Nat. Hifi, Lucrricx. adj. [lux and facie, Latin.] Making light; 


(2.) The judgment being the leading power, if it be ſtored producing light. 


LU C L U | 
1 „and ©. mixed together 3 though Lovcrxn'rrnovs. adj. [lucrum and fers, Latin] Gainful ; 
their — motion be continued, yet hy interfering, that equal profitable. 5 


motion, which is the colorifick, is — pted. - Grew. Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gold, but in ſo ſmall 
Lock. n. / [geluek, Dutch.] 1. — accident z for- a quantity, that experiment, the coſt and pains conſidered, was 
tune; hap ; caſual event. 2. Fortune, good or bad. not Jucriferous. 2 | | Boyle. 
(1.) He forc'd his neck into a nooze, Lucal Frick. adj. [lucrum and facio, Latin.] Producing 
To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe ; gain. 
And when he chanc'd t' eſcape, miſtook ; LucTta'rtion. n. /. [ludor, Latin.] Struggle; effort; con- 
For art and ſubtlety, his * TY ; N. get. 
Some ſuch method may be foun uman induſtry or /uc 
dy which compound beds may be reſolved into other ſubſtances To 3 ** wi h 2. v. @. [ſucubror, Lat.] To watch; 
than they are divided into by the fire. mp. YEE TT 
Glad of ſuch luck the lucklefs lucky maid, - * Lucunaa'Tion. n. / [lucubratis, Latin.] Study by can- 
A * time with that ſavage people ſtaid, | dle- light; noctur nal itudy ; 5 any thing compoled by 
To gather breath in many miſcries. | Sfenſer. night. 
Farewel, good luck go with thee. ShakeſÞs Thy lucubrations have been peruſed by ſeveral of our friends. 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. EY Tatler. 
He told me, that rebellion had ill /zch, Loc UBRA' TORY. adj. [lucubr atorius, from /ucubror, Latin. ] 
And that young Harry Percy's fpur was cold. Shakeſp. Compoſed by candle-light. 


That part of mankind who have had the juſtice, or the Jul, You muſt have a diſh of coffee, and a folitary candle at your 


I opinion, for the wiſeſt, haue yh fide, to write an epiſtle kecubrates y to your friend. Pope. 
Gen br ly Gr thy r ., fe Te we, i, ed 
= , arcfar — 22 * * treat, ys ſenſe by any other writer. 2. Certain ; evident. | 
But all, 1 ſeems, who had the /ach to eat, (.) ————; And /eculezt along 
Swear they ne'er taſted niore delicious meat. Tate's Fwy, The purer rivers flow.  Thomſon's Winter. 


2.) They are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of the Jews, 
cry. 4 [from. lucky.) Fortunately ; by good the moſt hiculent feftimonies that Chriſtian ar frac hath. | 
ap Hooker. 
It is the pencil thrown luckily full upon the horſe's mouth, LU'DICROUS. 2 ludi cer, Lat. Burleſ e; merry; 
to expreſs the foam, which the painter with all his Kill could fporive; 3. a; f 115g * T” I 


not form. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. H 
It happens /uckily for the eſtabliſhment of a new race of kin Plutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judgment, in cloſ- 


8 ing a ludicrous ſcene with decency and instruction. * 
u = the Brick rone that the firſt of this royal line has all 
| Mh qual n 1 Lu'picxousLy. adv. , [from ladicroxs | Sportively; 


BED YOON burleſque ; in a manner that may excite laughter. 
ſervers. n. J. [from lucky. Good fortune; good | /picrous NESS. n. . [from ludicrous 15 Burleſque; 
| p; caſual happineſs. 


tiyeneſs ; ; merry caſt or manner; ridiculouſneſs. 
He who ſometimes li on truth, is in the right but b ho 
chance ; and I know _—_— the luckineſs of tl N Lud irc ten. E. /. * coy, eie The ock 


will excuſe the irregularity of his bw: Locke, ing. or making ſport with another. Dick. 
Lock LEss. adj. — Imortu . unhappy. Eur. . /. [lo Scorland.] The palm of the hand. 
; Glad of ſuch lack, the hickleſs lucky maid, ToLyps. v. u. {or E To keep clole to the wind. Sea 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 5 term. 
To gather breath in many miſeries. Fairy Queen, | - Contraſt your fwelli and lia 00 wind. | | Dryden, 
Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, n, Tehus. a6: [aluccan, t _ laga, Swedith, the hol- 
Though luce, yet without diſgrace. Suciling. low of the hand.] 1. To hall or drag; to pull with rug- 
What elſe but his immoderate Juſt of power „ violence. 2. Te LuG out. To draw a ſword, in bur- 
Pray'rs made and granted in a /uckleſs hour? Dryden. Rae language. | 
Lv'cxy. adj. [from luck ;  geluchig, Dutch. ] e 4 (x. You gods ! why this 
happy by chance. ; 


Will vg your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. Shakeſp. 
Puy bear is ſafe, and out of peri], 
Though lugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. MHudibras. 


But I more fearful, or more lucky wi 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, — 


 Fled Fair Veen. When ſavage bears with bears, | 
Perhaps ome arm more | ; , Shall "begs. lug — th ears? Hudibras. 
May reach his heart, and | 6 Bee him drag his feeble legs abont NY 

Aden. Like — | coupled : Jowler /ugs him ſtill | | 

Lv'cnarive. adj. lues French; lucrati uus, 125 ] Through hedges. Dryden. 
n ; bringing money. | Whoſe pleaſure is to re n {trumpet tear 
ine being the moſt higraviv, may A cynick e beaud, and %g him by the hair. Dryden. 

bear uſury at a good rate; other contraſts not ſo. Bacon. Either every animal ſpirit muſt convey a whale repre- 


The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inelined him to purſue the more ſentatian, or elſe they muſt divide the image amongſt them, and 


dan way of livin 22 lucrative me- ſo ug off ever Collier. 
1 of life b 7 — By com. h 82 But But buff and ee _ 1 theſe cares, 
| CRE, 1 lucrum, Latin. Gain 3 profit; n No time, nor trick of law, their action bars; 
advantage.  - an ill ſenſe. g | v. * my They will be heard, or they lug out and cut. Dryden. 
—Malire and Acre in them  ToLus. v. n. To drag; to come heavily : perkaps ouly 
Have laid this woe here. | gh 8 miſprinted for lags. 
They all the facred mykeries of Heev'n My ging foul flies under hen awa pitch, 
To Roh own vile advantages ſhall turn, Like fowl in air, too damp, and /ug s along, 
lucre and ambition. Ailton Par. Loft. As if ſhe were a bady in a bady. Dryden. 


A foul fupreme in each hat inftance try d, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 


er on ; nd he read — 


Luc. u. 1. A Eind of ſmall ö. 2. In Scotland. 7 An 
car. 3. Lug, a land meaſure; a pole or perch. | 

(1.) They feed on ſalt unmerchantable pilchards, tag worms, 

.tugs, and little crabs, Carew's Survey of Cornuail- 


i 


L U L 

5.) That awple pit, yet far renown'd 

For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight /ugs of ground. 
Lvu'cGaGe. n. ſ. [from lug.] Any thing cumbrous and 
unwieidy that is to be carried away ; any thing of more 
weight than value. h 
Come bring your /uggage nobly on your back. Shaleſp. 

What do you mean 
To doat thus on ſuch /uggage 2 Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Think not thou to find me lack, or need | 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome 
Luggage of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 
How durſt thou with that fullen /:ggage 
O' th' ſelf, old w'n, and other baggage, | | 
T' oppole thy lumber againſt us: Hudibras, 
The mind of mam is too light to bear much certainty among 


ie rufting winds of paſſion and opinion; and if the lug gage 


be prized equally with the jewels, none will be caſt out till all 


be ſhipwrecked. | Glaruille, 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the /yuggage of good works behind. Dryden. 


I am gathering up my /uggage, and preparing for my jour- 
- _ . | | 
LuGcu'sr10Us. adj. [lugubre, French; lugubris, Latin.] 
Mountul; forrowful. | | | 
A demure, or rather a lugubrious look, a whining tone, 
makes up the ſum of many mens humiliations. Dec. of P. 


LUKEWARM. adj. [The original of this word is doubted. 


Mari ib, in Saxon, is leo; in old Friſick bij ; in Dutch 
lierute; whence probably our luke, to which warm may 
be added, to determine, by the firtt word, the force of the 
ſecond ; as we ſay, boiling bot.] 1. Moderately or mildly 


warm; ſo warm as to give only a pleaſing ſentation. 2. 


Indifferent ; not ardent ; not zealous. 

(1.) A dreary corſe, whole life away did paſs, 
All wallow'd in his own, yet /ukenvarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freſh alas 

May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You knot of mouth friends; ſmoke and /ukewarn water 
Is your perfection. | 


Fairy Lueen. 


contemperate hot and ſharp humours. Niſeman s Surgery. 


Whence is it but from this attractive power that water, which 


alone diſtils with a gentle /hewarm heat, will not diftil from 
lult of tartar without a great heat? Newton's Optichs. 
(.̃. .) If ſome few continues ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience fo lule- 
warm and languiſhing, that it merits not the name of paſſion. 


This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. 


derate warmth. 2. With indifference. | 
Lu'xewarmNEss. n. /. [from lukewarm.] 1. Moderate 
or pleaſing heat. 2. Indifference ; want of ardour. 


(2.) Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation luke- 


warmneſs, : | King Charles. 
The defect of zcal is /ukewarmneſs, or coldneſs in religion; 


the exceſs is inordinate heat and ſpiritual fury. 

 _ Go dry your chaff and ſtubble, give tire to the zeal of your 
faction, and reproach them with lukewarmneſs. Swift. 
To Lu LL. v. 4. (lulu, Danith; /allo, Latin.] 1. To com- 


poſe to ſeep by a pleaſing ſound, 2. To compoſe ; to quiet; 


Seer c. Lu'ttany. n. f. [/allus, Latin. 


Swift to Pope. 


'Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. - 
Bathing the body in /-kewarm water is of great advantage to 


Hauen. 


| | Addiſon's Cato, To Lu'MBuR. v. n. To move heavily, as burthened with 
Lvu'xeEwarwLy. adv. [from the adjeQive.]. 1. With mo- l s e 


Nor lumber o er the meads, nor croſs the wood. Dr 
Lu“ MIV ARAY. . f. [luminare, Latin; luminaire, French.] 


Spratt. 


RR L UM . 
By the vocal woods and waters ulld, | 
And loſt in lonely muſing in a dream. Themſon's Spring. 
Quem nutricum fuiſſe 
deum contendit Turnebus, from /x// : it is obſervable, that 
the nurſes call ſleep by, by ; lullaby is therefore lull to ſleep.] 
A ſong to ſtill babes. : | 
Only that noiſe heav'ns rolling circles keſt, 
Sung lullaby, to bring the world to reſt. 
ilomel, with melody, 
Sing in your ſweet lullaby; | 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, Iullaby. Shakeſj-. 
If you will let your lady know I am here to ſpeak: with her, 


Fairfax. 


and bring her along with you, it may make my bounty fur- 
ther 


. — Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come again. 
Drinking is the {u/laby uſed by nurſes to ſtill crying children. 
Locke on Education. 


Lumna'co. n. ſ. [lumbi, Latin, the loins. ] Lumbago's are 


pains very troubleſome about the loins, and ſmall of the 
back, ſuch as precede ague fits and fevers: they are moſt 
commonly from fullneſs and acrimony, in common with 
a diſpoſition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratick pains 
in other parts, and go off with evacuation, generally by 
ſweat and other critical diſcharges of fevers. Quincy. 


LU'/MBER. . / [loma, zeloma, Saxon, houſeholdſtuff; 


lommering, the dirt of an houſe, Dutch.] Any thing 
uſeleſs or cumberſome ; any thing of more bulk than va- 
ue. 5 
be very bed was violated 
By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, | 
And thrown amongſt the common lumber. Ot way. 
One ſon at home 5 e 
Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 
If to ſome uſeful art he be not bred, 9 99 
He grows mere /umber, and is worſe than dead. Dryden. 
| Thy neighbour has remoy'd his wretched ſtore, | 
Few hands will rid the /umber of the poor. | 
5 ; Dr yden's Juvenal. 
If God intended not the preciſe uſe of every ſingle atom, that 
atom had been no better than a piece of /umber. Grew. 
| The poring ſcholiaſts marx; | 
Wits, who, like owls, ſee only in the dark ; 
A lunber-houſe of books in ev'ry head. 


Pope Dunci ad. 


To Lulu BE R. v. 4. [from the noun.] To heap like uſeleſs 


goods irregularly. 7 
In Rollo we muſt have ſo much ſtuff /umbered together, that 
not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can appear. KRymer. 


his own bulk. 3 
Firſt let them run at large, Fo, 


a Any body which gives light. 2. Any thing which gives 
intelligence. 3. Any one that inſtructs mankind. 


06.) ———— The great luminary 
Diſpenſes light from far. Milton. 
(2.) Sir John Graham, I know not upon what luminaries he 
. eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from marriage. Wattos. 


(3.) The circulation of the blood, and the weight and ſpring 
of the air, had been reſerved fop a late happy diſcovery by two 


do put to reſt. great luninares of this iſland. ; 1 : Bentley. 
Fn) 2 n Leni AT HR, =. J. [from lumen.] Emiſſion of light. 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe murmuring wave did play Dig. 


Emongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a found Lu'mrxovs. ad; [lumineux, French.] 1. Shining > emit- 


To /u!l him ſoft all 


, that by it lay. Fairy Queen, ting light. 2. Enlightened. 3. Shining; bright. 
Such ſweet compulſion doch in — lie, 2 4.) F ire en — it firſt 1 _ black 
To4ull the daughters of neceſſity. | Milton. and brittle, and laſtly, broken and incinerate. | Bacon, 
Theſe lull d by nightingales ing ſlept. - Milton. © Its firſt convex divides 
_ (2.) To find a foe it ſhall not be his h I be turn; inferior orbs inelos d, 
And peace ſhall ud, him in her flow'ry lap. Milton, From chaos. 1 Lol Men. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditations aid, How came the fun to be luminous ? Not from the neceſſity of 
Or dull to reſt the viſionary maid, | Pope, natural caults, £ Bentley, 


L U M | L U N 


(.) Earth may, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day, Lu'wuersnty. adv. [from lumpiſb.] With heavinefs ; with 
Travelling eaſt ; and with her part averſe ſtupidity. | 4 
From the ſun's beam, meet night; her other part r 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Par. Loft. 8 


(J.) The moſt luminous of the priſmatick colours are the yel- 
low and orange: theſe affect the ſenſes more ſtrongly than all 


Lu'wpy, a4. [from lump] Pull of lumps ; full of com- 


4 act maſſes. | 
- the reſt together | ous COP. - One of the beſt ſpades to dig hard kmfy clays, but too fmal} 
LUMP. N. /. [ lompe, Dutch. ] t. A ſmall maſs of any mat- for light garden mould. Mcr timer”s Huſtandry. 


ter. 2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. 3. Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 4. 1 
The whole together ; the groſs. 


uU'NACY. n . [from luna, the moon.] A kind of mad- 
(1.) The weed kal is by the _— uſed firſt for fuel, and neſs influenced hy the moon; madneſs in general. 


Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark houſe and 


ay = the aſhes , Bike 2 _— barn _ a whip as madmen do; and the reaſon why they are not ſo 
* — 2 l agitation of the water, how —— lumps | puniſhed and cued is, that the /zzacy is fo ordinary, that the 
of ſugar or falt caſt into it be ſo perfeRtly diſſolved in it, that the WÞIPPers are in tore too gun ok IO I 88 
. made : — As beaten hence by your ſtrange lunacy. Shakeſp. 
| 'Whoſe fleſh torn off b hemps the ne the There is difference of lunacy: I had rather be mad with him, 
In morſels 3 — 1 og ate that, when he had nothing, thought all the ſhips that came in- 
Ev' 4 A eee ets © tothe haven his, than with you, who, when you have ſo much 
W with humps of nan bid berworm coming in, think you have nothing. | Suckling . 

3 . 


| Dryden. Luv AR. adj. [lunaire, Fr. lunaris, Lat.] 
To conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate union with an infinite Lu'naxy. 3 
being, and by that union receiving of ideas, leads one into as nion of the moon. 


. Relat- 
ing o the moon. 2. Being under the domi- 


groſs thoughts, as a country - mai * _ Le 7 wn (1.) They that have reſolved that theſe years were but /unary 
butter-print, the 2 whereof being applied to her mp years, wiz. of a month, or Egyptian years, are eaſily confuted. 


e or idea there was preſent need of. | 8 
Locke, Then we upon our giobe's lait verge ſhalt go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky ; 


of butter, left on it the fi 


(2.) Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump ; 


Kealeigh' Hift. of the Nur id. 


As crooked in thy manners as thy thape. l Shakeſp. Hen. VI. From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 

Why might not there have been, in this great maſs, hu And on the lunar world tecurcly pry. - Dryden. 
lumps of folid matter, which, without any form or order, might (2.) They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and fone lunar, 
be jumbled together ? Keil againſt Burnet. and ſuch like toys put into great words. Bacon õ Nat. Hift. 
BS All mens honours The figure of its ſeed much reſembles a horſeſhoe, which 

Lie like one /ump before him, to be faſhion'd | | Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a ſignification, and raiſed 

Into what pinch he pleaſe. Shakefp. Henry VIII. the fame unto a lunary repreſentation. Brown's Vulg. Errours.. 


It is rare to find any of theſe metals pure; but copper, won, 


gold, ſilver, lead, and tin, all promiſcuouſly in one es Lu'nazxy. n. J. [lunavia, Latin; lunaire, Fr.] Moon- 
iflory. 


|  Wuwdward's Natur Wort. . DES | 
(4-) If my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa- Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 
pers by retail, they may buy them in the /ump. Addiſon. With nine drops of the midnight dew, =_ . 1 
| Other epidemical vices are rife and predaminant only for a fe- From lunary diſtilling. =» Drayton's Nymphid, 


fon, and muſt not be aſcribed to human nature in the lump. Lu'xnaTED. a4. [from luna.] Formed like a half moon. 


The princi tlemen of ſeveral counties are ſtigmatized : 55 
in a lump, — — — of being papiſts. 1 EY W . by we = 


To Luwy. v. a. To take in the groſs, without attegtion to Sometimes with /uzatick bans, ſometimes with praye 


particulars. | | Enfarce their charity. 

The expences ought to be lumped together. Aylife's Par. 1 \y rick. a. % A madman. 
Boccalini, in his political balance, after w_ France in one The lunatich, the lover, and the po 
ſcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted but very little An of imagination all compact: pr 
of being a counterpoiſe : the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold ; 
if Spain of itſelf weighed ſo well, they could not fail of ſucceſs 12 : 
when the ſeveral parts of the monarchy were lumped in the fame N 


Bentley Ser mant. Lux AT Ick. adj. [lunaticus, Latin.] Mad ; having the | 


rsz 


Shakeſp. 


_  Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
I dare enſure any man well in his wits, for one in the thou- 


_— Addiſm. and that he ſhall not di ch in Bedlam with! 

f | h | | | | | ie a lunatict in Bedlum within theſe ſever 
Lu'MpFISH. n. /. [lump and fb. ] A fort of fiſh. pypears; becauſe not above one in about one thouſand five hundred 
Lulu PING. adj. [from lump.] Large; heavy; great. A have done ſo. | Frank Bills. 

low word. % Ol LT Ops See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, | 
Nick, thou ſhalt have a Jumping penny worth. Arbuthnot. The ſot a hero, lnatich a king. | Poe. 


| Lu'meisn. adj. [from lump.] 


Jeavy ; graſs - dull; un- The reſidue of the yearly profits ſhall be laid out in purchaſ- 


active; bulky. - | | Ing a piece of land, and in building thereon an hoſpital for the 
Out of the earth was formed the fieſh of man, and therefore f P1193 of idiots and lunaticis. pL Swift. 
and lumfiſh. ' Raleigh's Hift. of the World. Luxa TION. n. /. [lunaiſon, French; luna, Latin.] The 
Sylvia is Am iſb, heavy, melancholy. Shateſp, revolution of the moon. | 
Love is all ſpirit : fairies ſooner may | If the /unations be obſerved for a cycle of nineteen years, 
Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play, N which is the cycle of the moon, the ſam obſervations will be 
Than we; we are too dull lumpiſh. uc ling. Verified for ſucceeding cycles for ever. Hulder on Time. 
Little terreſtrial. particles ſwimming in it after the groſſeſt Luncn. n. . "Minſhew derives ic from /ouja, 


were ſunk down, which, by their heavine(s and lumpiſb — Lv NCHEON.F Spaniſh; Skinner from Kleinken, a ſmall 


made their more ſpeedily. 
How and how inſenſible a beaſt 


Is man, who yet wou d lord it o er the reſt? IT: | When hungry thou ſtood'ſt ſtaring like an oaf 
Philoſophers and E vainly ſtrove _ 1 1 I ſlic'd the 2 from the barley loaf ; 7 
In every age the lumpiſb maſs to move. Dryden. With crumbled bread I thicken d well the meſs. 


clunch.] As much food as one's hand can hold. 


urnet. piece, Teutonick, it probably comes from clutch or 


Sap. , 


- 


» * 
On — — hers — 
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Lowe. n /. lara, Latin. | 


a half moon. 2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 


LUNE'TTE. n. ,. [French.] 


L U R 
1. Any thing in the ſhape of 


| The French fay of a tan fantaſtical or whimſical, II 
a des lunes. Hanner. 3. A laiſh: as, the luxe of a 
| hawk. | | 
(1.) A troop of Janizarics ſtrew'd the field, 
Fall'n in juſt ranks or wedges, lune, or lquares, 
Firm as they ſtood. 
WS —  Beftrew them, | 
Theſe dangeraus, unſafe lune i' th' king 
He muſt be td on't, and he ſaall : the office 
Becomes a woman beſt. Shakeſp. Winter's Ta'e. 


A ſmall halt moon. —Lunette 
is a covered place made before the courtine, which con- 
ſiſts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com- 
monly raiſed in foſſes full of water, to ſerve inſtead ot a 
fauſſe braye, and to diſpute the enemy's paſſage : it is fx 
toiſes in extent, of which the parapet is four. Trevoux, 

LuxGss. n. /, [luagen, Saxon; long, Dutch. ] The lighis; 
the part by which breath is inſpired and expired. 

More would I, but my lunge are waſted fo, 
That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 

The bellows of his Jung g begin to ſwell, 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a bundred tongues, 
And throats of hraſs inſpir d with iron lungs ; 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, | 

Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. Dryden. 

Lv'nctp. dj. from /ungs.] Having lungs ; having the 
nature of lungs ; drawing in and enulting air, as the lungs 
in an animal body. | 

The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lung d bellows hiſſing fire provoke. 

LunGc-crxowN. adj. [lung and grown.] The lungs ſome- 

times grow faſt to the ſkin that lines the breaſt within; 


Watts. 


Shakeſt. 


D/ -pden i 


Dryden. 


whence ſuch as are detained with that accident are Jung- 


grown. 


Harvey on Conſumftions. 


 Lu'ncworr. n. /. [pulmonaris, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 


Lun1s0't ar. adj. [luniſo/aire, French; luna and ſolaris, 
Latin] Compounded of the revolution of ſun aud 
moon | 


| Luz. . J [lonte, Dutch.] The matchcord with which 


guns are hred. 


 Lvu'eine. u. /. [lupin, French; lupinus, Latin.] A Lind 


of pulſe.— It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe 
empalement riſes the pale, which afterward turns into a 


pod filled with either plain or 12 ſeeds: the leaves 


grow like fingers upon the foot ſtalks. Miller. 
When Protogenes would undertake any excellent piece, he 
uſed to diet himſelf with peas and lines, that his invention 
might ick and refined. Peacham on Drawing. 
here ſalts of —ꝛ—ꝛ—ꝛ III. 

Th' enfuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden year. 


Dryden's Georg. 


LuxcR. n. /. [This word is derived by Skinner from Pourche, 


a game of draughts, much uſed, as he ſays, among the 
Dutch; ourche he derives from arca ; fo « wh | ſuppoſe, 

thoſe that are loſt are left in lorche, in the lurch or box; 

whence the uſe of the word.] | hag 


To leave in the Luxcn. To leave in a forlorn or de- 
ſerted condition; to leave without help. A ludicrous 


phraſe. 


Will you now to peace incline, 
And languiſh in the main deſign, 
And leave us in the lurch. | 
But though th' art of a different church, 

I will not leave thee in the lurch. Ap 
4 _ a -_ how you keep 

ey emſelves upon a pinch 
the lurch, — 


with thoſe that, when 
ii leave their friends in 
0 | LU Eftrange. 


Denham. 
Hudibras. 


L u R 


Can you break your word with three of the boneſteſt beſt 
meaning perſons in the world ? It is baſe to take advantage of 
their ſimplicity and credulity, and lea ve them in the lurch at laſt. 


Arbuthnot”s Hift. of Fohn Bull. 
Flirts about town had a defi 


to caſt us out of the faſhion- 
able world, and leave us in the lurch, by ſome of their late 
refinements. | 


Addiſ.n's Guardian. 
To LuURCH. v. n. [/oeren, Dutch; or rather from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks. 2. To lie in wait: we now 
rather uſe /urk. | 
(1.) I myſelf, ſometimes leaving goodneſs on my left-hand, 
and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle, to 
hedge, and to lurch. | Shakeſþ. 
(®.) While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood lurching 
upon the ground, and flew away with the fiſh, L'Efirange. 


To LURCH. v. 4. [/xrcor, Laiin.] 1. lo devour ; to ſwal- 


low greedily. 2. To defeat; to dilappoint. A word 
now uſed only in burleſque. [from the game lurch.] 3. 

To ſteal privily ; to filch ; to pilfer. | | 

(1.) Too far off from cities may hinder buſineſs ; or 

too near /urcheth all proviſions, and maketh every thing e 

| ay 


(2.) He waxed like a ſea ; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 
He lurcht all ſwords o' th' garland. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
God never deſigned the uſe of them to be continual ; by put- 
ting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as ſhould fo quickly fail and 
lurch the expectation. 15 South. 
This is a ſure rule, tliat will never deceive or lurch the ſincere 
communicant. | - _ South. 
Lux CHER. n. /. [from lurch.] 1. One that watches to 
Real, or to betray or entrap. 2. A dog that watches for his 
game. 3. [Lurco, Latin.] A glutton ; a gormandizer. Not 
uted. | — 
(1.) His thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 
Swift from his play the ſcudding lurcher flies; 
_ Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue Stop thief reſounds. Gap. 
(.) I cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more naturally than 
under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up of finders, /u - 
chere, and ſetters. | Tatler. 
Lux. n. /. [/eurre, French; lore, Dutch.] 1. Something 
held our to call a hawk. 2. Any enticement ; any thing 
that promiſes advantage. | 
| 45 My faulcon now is ſharp and paffing empty, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full-gorg'd, . 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shakeſp. 
This lure ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this fame and belief 
would draw, at one time or other, ſome birds to ſtrike upon it. 
N Fo Bacon's Henry VII. 
A great eſtate to an heir, is as a {ure to all the birds of prey 
round about to ſeize on him. 


Bacen. 

This ſtiffneck d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 

Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. | Denham. 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; | 

With her of tarſels, and of les he talks. Prior. 
..) How many with a ſmile made ſmall account | 

Of beauty, and her lures, eaſily ſcorn'd 9 5 | 

All her aſſaults, on worthier things intent? Milton. 

L 


Held out her ure to his fuperiour eye, 5 | 
And griev'd to ſee him pais contemptuous by. Madaen. 
T7. Lux E. v. . om the noun.] To call hawks. 
Standing near one that lured loud and ſhrill, I had fuddenly 
an affence, as if ſomewhat had broken, or been diſlocated in 


my ear, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 
To Lu RE. v. a, To attract; to entice; to draw. 
* Warr he 
ravenous though 
inſt the day of battle, to a field 
1 8 je en 
2 — labour, that he might paſd the other 


at eaſe ; and lured on by the pleaſure of this bait, when he was 
in vigour he would provide for as many days as he could. 


L US 
m—— Should you lure 
From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 


Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. 
Volumes on ſhelter” expanded lie, 


And various ſcience lures the learned eye, Gay Trivia. 
Lu'ziD. adj. [luridus, Latin.] Gloomy ; diſmal. Not 
uſed. a 
Slow ſettling o er the lurid grove, | 
Unuſual darkneſs broods. Thomſon's Summer. 


ToLURK. ©. n. [probably lurch and lurk are the fame word. 
See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to lie hidden; to lie 
cloſe. 

Far in land a favage nation dwelt, | 
That never taſted grace, nor eſs felt; 
But like wild beaſts, /urking in loathſome den, 
And fiying faſt as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked. | | Fairy Veen. 
Milbrook lurketh between two hills, a village of ſome eigh 

houſes, and borrowing his name from a mill and little broo 
running there through. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But thee vichy loiter and /urke. Tuſſer's Hyſbandry. 
If ſinners entice thee, conſent not; if they ſay, let us lay 
wait for blood, let us /urk. privily for the innocent. Prov. i. 11. 

The wife, when danger or diſhonour lurks, | 


Safeſt, and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Milton, 
| — Sce 5 0 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree. Dryden's Aneid. 
The king unſeen | 


Lurkd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen; 
He ſprings to vengeance. | 
I do not /urk in the dark: I am not wholly unknown to the 
world: I have ſet my name at length. „ Swift. 
Lu'zxts. n. /. [from /urk.] A thief that lies in wait. 
Lok ING LACE. 2. ,. [lurk and place.) Hiding place; 
ſecret place. | 
Take kno where he hideth 
himſelf. 1 Sam. XXill. 23. 
Lu'sciovs. adj. [from delicious, fay ſome ; but Skinner 
more probably derives it from /txurious, corruptly pro- 
nounced.] 1. Sweet, fo as to nauſeate. 
great degree, 3. Pleafing ; delightful. 


Pofe. 


ledge of all the lur king | laces 


(2.) The food that to him now 1s as luſcious as loches, ſhall 
| ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida. | 
With brandiſh'd blade ruſh on him, break his 

And ſhed the /uſcious liquor on the ground. 

 Blownroſes hold their ſweetneſs to the laſt 

And railins keep their luſcious native taſte. | 
13.) He will bait him in with the luſcious propoſal of ſome 
gainful purchaſe. og - South, 
15 SCIOUSLY. adv. [from luſcious.] Sweet to a great 
egree. | yn 
mel 4g USNESS. n. /. [from liſciaus.] Immoderate ſweet- 

neſs. „ 
Can there be greater indulgence in God, than to embitter 
ſenſualities whoſe /uſcrouſneſs intoxicates us, and to clip wings 


glaſs 


Dryden. 


. which carry us from him? | 2 qu. of Piety. 
Peas breed worms by reaſon of the luſciouſneſs and ſweetneſs 
of the grain. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Lu's RN. n. .. [lupus cervarius, Latin.} A lynx. 
Lusm. adj. Of a dark, deep, full colour, oppoſite to pale 
and — A - lou ſche. 3 Hanmer. 
v and luſty the graſs looks ? hov ? Shak. 
 Losx. adj. | luſcbe, har lde; lazy ; 4 [„ Dict. 
Lu'sx15H. adj. [from luſt.] Some what inclinable to lazi- 
neſs or indolence. | | 
Lu'sx1SHLy. adv. [from luſhiſh.] Lazily ; indolently. 
Lu'sxX1isH4wess. n. /. [from Ib.! A diſpoſition to la- 
zineſs. 7 Spenſer. 
Luso'xio0us. adj, Ilaſerius, Latin.] Uſed in play; ſpor- 
_ tye, | | 


LUST. . / [lurr, Saxon; lu, Dutch. ] 


2. Sweet in a 


Shakeſp. Othello. | 


Milton. 


 Lu'srrurNess. u. /. 
Lu'sTiHED. 
Lu'sTiH 00D. 


Lou. - 
ings more open to exception, yet unjuſtly condemned as 
ful; fuch as the /uſorrous K and — 


Thomſon. Lu's ox v. adj. [luſorius, Latin.] Uſed in play. 


There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 
ſtruction of children in and geography, in ſuch al- 
luring and laſory methods, which would make a moſt agreeable 
and laſting impreſſion. Watts on the Mind. 
1. Carnal de- 

fire. 2. Any violent or irregular defire. 3. Vigour ; ac- 
tive power; luſtineſs. Not uſed. 
(r.) This our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn, Epicuriſm and /uff 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Luft, and rank thoughts. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
They are immoderately given to the I of the fleſh, mak- 
ing no conſcience to get baſtards, Abbot. 
When a temptation of /uft aſſaults thee, do not reſiſt it by 
diſputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 
. 35 Taylor's Holy Living. 
(s.) I will divide the ſpoil ; my /uff ſhall be fatisfied upon 
8 . 2 Exodus, xv. 9. 
e ungodly, for his own lat, doth perſecute the poor: 
let them — in the crafty wilineſs they imagined. a/. 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules: he is drawn offering to 
ſtrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of /ufts. 
| Peacham on Drawing, 
All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 
Impute not to neceſſity, but ft. ryden's Ind. Emp. 
| he la of lucre. i Poe. 
(3.) Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you 
E falt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root: the cauſe may 
„the increaſing the /uft or ſpirit of the root. Bacon. 


To Lus r. v. n.- 1. To defire carnally. 2. To deſire vehe- 
mently. 3. To liſt; to like. 


| Out of uſe. 4. To have 
irregular diſpoſitions, or deſires. PS 
| (r.) Inconſtant man, that loveth all he ſaw, 
And /ufted after all that he did love. | Roſcommon. 
(2.) Giving ſometimes prodigally; not becauſe he loved them 


to whom he gave, but becauſe he laſted to give. Sidney. 
The Chriſtian captives in chains could no move them - 
Knolles. 


ſelves, if they ſhould unadviſedly &ft after liberty. 
(3. Theis eyes ſwell with . and they do even what 

they 4uff. | Pſal. Ixxiii. 7. 
(4.) The mixed multitude fell a k:fling ; and the children of 

Iſrael alſo wept, and ſaid, Whd ſhall give us fleſh to = 8 x 
| | umher. 


Fam. iv. 5. 


The ſpirit that dwelleth in us lufleth to envy. 


Lu'sTeUL. adj. [/uſt and full.] 1. Libidinous; having 


1 deſires. 2. Provoking to ſenſuality; inciting to 
u 7 ; | 
(I.) Turning wrathful fire to lufful heat, 
With beaſtly fin thought her to have defil d. Fa. Queen. 
There is no man that is intemperate or lyfffu/, but beſides 
the guilt likewiſe ſtains and obſcures his ſoul. Tillotſon. 
| (2.) Thence his /ufful orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 


Lu'srruLLY. adv. [from luſtful.] With ſenſual concupi- 


ſcence. | 33 | 
[from /uffful.] Libidinouſneſs. 

n. . [from luſty.] Vigour ; ſprighth- 
J neſs; corporal ability. Not now in 
uſe. 


. —— A goodly perſonage, 
No in his freſheſt flower of luſt yhed, 


Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. Spenſer. 
| Reaſon and reſpect | 1 
Make livers pale, and /uflihood dejected. Shale ſp. 
| I'll prove it on his body; | 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 

His May of youth and bloom of luftybood. Shakefp. 


Lu'sTiLY. adv. [from lufty.] Stoutly ; with vigour; with 


mettle. | 
I determine to fight luftily for him. 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 
* 4 ( p 
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4 0 l 40h a whil 
Let's tune, and to it luffily a while. 
Barbaroffa took upon ban that painful journey, which the Lohr. Kr. #. ſ. [luſt and wort.] An herb, 


Shakeff. 


old king /uflily performed. Knolles. 
He has fought /ufily for her, and deſerves her. Soutterne, 
Lu'sTiness. n. ſ. {fiom /uſty.] Stoutneſs; ſturdinets ; 
ſtrength ; vigour of body. 
reſh Clarion being ready dight, 

He with good ſpeed began to take his flight, 
Over the fields in his frank l/ftineſs. Spenſer's Muio of mos. 
Where there is ſo great a prevention of the ordinary time, 
it is the luſtineſs of the child; but when it is leſs, it is ſome in- 
diſpoſition of the mother. ' | | 
Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their luftineſs, and being 


in good liking, were ſet on a ſtall to ſhew the good habit of Lori'nrous. at. 


their body, and made to play tricks before the buyers, to ſhew 
their activity and ſtrength. Dryden's Perſ. 


Lu'srLEss. adj. [from luft.] Not-vigorous ; weak. Spen/. 


Lu'sTRAL. adj. [luſtrale, French; lufiralis, Latin.] Uſed 
in purification. | 
His better parts by /uffral waves refin'd, 


More pure, and nearer to æthereal mind. Garth. 


CLousrTra'rtioN. n. /. [luſftration, French; Jufiratio, Lat.] 


Purification by water. | 
| | Job's e ger care, 
His ſons aſſembles, whole united prayer, 

Like ſweet perfumes, from golden cenſors riſe; 

He with divine /:ffr ations ſanctifies. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems a conceit derogative unto 
himſelf, and fuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow ; yet 
thereby he eſtabliſlieth the doctrine of /uffrations, amulates, and 
charms, 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| Should To's prieft command 

A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning fand ; | 
Through deſarts they wou'd ſeek the ſecret ſpring, 
And holy water for /uffration bring. Dryden's Juvenal. 
What were all. their /yftrations but ſo many ſolemn purity- 
ings, to render both themſelves and their ſacrifices acceptable 
their gods? 1 Soutb's Ser mens. 
| y ardent pray'r, and clear Iuſtration, 8 e 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs; | 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Prior, 
Lu'sTre. n. . (luſtre, French.] 1. Brightneſs ; ſplen- 
dour ; glitter. 2. A ſconce with lights. 3. Eminence; 
renowny, 4 [From laſtre, Fr. luſtrun, Latin.] The 
ſpace of five years. 5 

(.) You have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchief on him. 
—Leſt it ſee more prevent it; out, vile gelly! where is thy 
luftre now ? | © Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To the ſoul time doth perfeCtion give | | 


7 


And adds freſh /u/tre to her beauty till. Davies. 
The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, | 1 
In all its /uffre, to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 


)) Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor eyes, 
Where now without a boaſt ſome {fre lies; | 
No longer ſhall their little honeurs keep, 5 

But only be of uſe to read or weep. Prior. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 

The ſun's mild ure warms the vital air. | Pope. 
(2.) Ridotta fips, and dances till ſhe fee | 

The doubling af dance as quick as ſhe. Pofte's Horace. 
(3.) His anceſtors continued hoe four hundred years, ra- 
ther without obſcurity than with any great fre. Wotton. 
T uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit could endure 

to be wholly inſignificant and obſcure in a foreign country, 
when he might live with /uftre in his own. | Swift. 
(4.) Both of us have cloſed the tenth /ufre, and it is tune 

to determine how we ſhould play the laſt act of the farce. Bolingb. 


Lu's TAING. n. / [from luſtre.] A ſhining filk ; com- 


monly pronounced luteſiring. 


 Lvu'srrovs. adj. from luffre.] Bright; ſhining ; lumi- 


nous. 
Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, good ſparks and 
luftraus. Sbakeſp. Als well that ends well, 


Bacon Nat. Hit. T.u'tarxist. n. . [from lute.] One who plays upon the 


LUTE. . /. [/uth, lut, French.] 1. A ſtringed inſtru- 


head a 


 ToLurts. wv 2. [from the noun.] To cloſe with lute, ot 
luted, after the manner of the chemiſts. 


Lu'TULENT. ad}. [lutulentus, Latin.] Muddy; turbid. 
ToLux. 


To Lu'xarTe. 
Luxa'Tion. n. . [from luxo, Latin.] 1. The act of 
LUXE. n. / [French ; Juxius, Lat.] Luxury; voluptu- 


Luxv'xlaNnce.? n. , [from luxurians, Latin.) Exube - 
Luxu'slancy. 3 


Luxv'rranm. adj. [lux:rians, Lat.] Exuberant ; ſuper- 


If the fancy 


| L WU © 
The more /:firous the imagination is, i filleth and fixeth the 
better. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Lu'sy v. adj. [luſtig, Dutch.] Stout; vigorous ; healthy; 
able of body. 8 | | 
This /ufiy lady came from Perſia late, 
She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft. 
If ty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Lufly as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe. 


 Penſer, 
Shaleſp. 


Otuay. 


lute. | | 
f. [futarius, Latin.] 1. Living in mud. 
2. Of the colour of mud. | 5 
(2.) A ſcaly tortoiſe-ſhell, of the /utarious kind. Grew, 
ment of muſick. 2. [From /ut, French; lutum, Lat.] 
A compoſition like clay, with which chemiſts cloſe up 
their veſſels. | 
(1.) Orpheus with his /ufe made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did ſing. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
May muſt be drawn with a ſweet countenance, upon his 
garland of roſes, in one hand a late. Peacham. 

In a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain | | | 

Let the — lute complain. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, but 

at the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity. Arbuthnot. 

Lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 1 

Love-whiſp'ring woods, and lute reſoundiug waves. Dunciad. 
( 2.) Some temper late, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 
Theſe furnaces erect, and thoſe approve. Garth. 


_ chemiſts clay. ” „ 

Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover of iron well 
Bacon q Nat. Hit. 
Iron may be ſo heated, that, being cloſely /uted in a glaſs, it 
ſhall conſtantly retain the fire.  Wilkins's Math. Magick. 


5 a, [luxer, French; luxe, Latin.] To 
put out of joint; to disjoint. 
Conſider well the /uxated joint, which way it 2 out; 
it requireth to be returned in the fame manner. Viſeman. 
Deſcending careleſs from his cduch, the fall 

Lux'd his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis d. Phillips. 
disjointing. 2. Any thing disjointed. 
(2.) The undue ſituation, or connexion of parts, in frac- 
"ares and luxations, are to be rectiied by chirurgical means. 
| | Floyer. 


ouſneſs. Not uſed. | 
| —— The pow'r of wealth I try'd, 1 
And all the various luxe of coſtly pride. i. 


rance ; avundant or wanton plenty or 
growth. | ! 1 
A fungus prevents healing only by its Juxuriancy. Wiſeman. 
Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateſt kexuriancy and 
profuſion. | . Spettator. 
While through the parting robe th' alternate breaſt | 
In full luxuriance roſe.  Thomſon's Summgr. 


fluouſly ; plenteous. | | 
A fluent and luxuriant ſpeech becomes youth well, but not 
age. TT 6: Bacon's Eſſays. 
The ming vine gently creeps /uxuriant, Milton. 

: f Ovid be —— it Sane character . 
o. den's to Ovid" s/Fjiftles. 
Prune the /uxuriant, th 7 — refine, tan 0d | 

But ſhow no mercy to an empty line. Par e. 


1 1 „„ 

7 Lux AIATE. v. u. [Juxuricr, Latin.] To grow exu- They will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou wilt have 
"berantly ; to ſhoot with ſuperfluous plenty. me whupt for ying, and ſometimes I am _—_ for holding my 
Lyxu's10Us. adj. [luxurieux, Fr. Iuxurioſus, Latin.] 1. Pen akeſp. King Lear. 


Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 2. Adminiſtring the! - qa and temptations befal me by the o you 1 


to luxury. 3. Luſtful ; libidinous. 4. Voluptuous ; en- L,yupy, 3. / [lymphe, French; lympha, Lat.] Water; 
ſaved to pleaſure. 5. Softening by pleaſure. 6. Luxu- R * colourleſs liquor. 
v 


tiant; exuberant. en the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, it is mixed 


2. Thoſe whom laſt thou faw'ſt with the /ymph, the moſt ſpirituous and ela 
In 932 and luxurious wealth, are they blood. 88 i 1 1 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, Ly'menHaTeD. adj. [lymphatus, Lat.] Mad Die. 
And great exploits ; but of true virtue void. 1 nt CSE f_ (lymphati = F- * ba, Lat.] 
The ee board. TCC 
(3.) She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 1 e Pr Ag. = : 6 To Ws Oey 28 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. ai . meters El a hee n 3 
I grant him bloody, from the /ymphati t duſts, which dilut h ah ra . fi * 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, — Sbateſp. N r Oo COT Os 
. * | : | N (heyne Phil. Principles. 
(4.) Luxurious cities, where the noiſe Unca the dear of 1 "Rok Tan 
of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs. A nn oY & . 
(5. ) Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, | 12 . {ry tage 4.4 i v4 
Protect the Latins in Inv jous caſe. Dryden. SY MPHEDUCT. . J. [/ympha and dudus, Latin.] A veſ- 
063 — 7 more "ee" ſel which conveys the * . 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows | © giands, - 
11 by rellaiies. 19 88885 Milton's Par. Loft. All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Luxvu'siousLy. adr. [from Juxurious.] Deliciouſly ; dates; gages wont yo ee EY 
voluptuouſly. Co | Tv nvoly'd and clo gs OS _ Blackmore. 
Hotter hours you have | | LYNE TREE. [4 id, L tin. ] plant. | 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. | Shakeſp. . n. /. [Latin] A ſpotted beaſt, remarkable foy 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, ſpeed and ſharp aght. 98 | | pn 
And with heroick verſe /uxuriouſly were fed. Dryden. He that has an of a beaſt with ſpots, has but a con- 
He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate; I fuſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtin- 
Nor day to night /uxuriouſly did join. Dryden. guiſhed from a /ynx. i 7 1 Locke, 
LUXURY. n. 7 Lluxuré, old F rench; luxuria, Latin.] What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, | 
1. Voluptuouſneſs ; addictedneſs to pleaſure. 2.” Luſt ; The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam. Popes 


lewdnefs. 3. Luxurience ; he Delicious LVIE. . J. [Hre, Fr. ra, Lat.] A harp ; a muſical in- 
2 . 8 — ſtrument to which poetry is, by poetical . ſuppoſed 


— with Atria ftrope to be ſung. | 
In Au and = e . Milton. With other notes then to th' Orphean re. Milton. 
| Riches expoſe a man to pride and luxury, and a fooliſh ela- ' My ſofteſt verſe, my darling ve, 3 
tion of heart. Aadiſon, Steflator, Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. EIT 
(2.) —— Urge his hateful lzxury, ens He never touched his re in ſuch a truly chromatick man- 


His beſtial appetite in change of lu | ner as upon that occaſion, —Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
. Which ftretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, wives. Shak. Lry'zicar. ; adj. [lyricus, Latin; lyrique, French.] Per · 
(3-) Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a fruit- Ly'zicx. taining to an harp, or to odes or poetry ſung 

ful ground, with the _ of the trees will incorporate. Bacon. to an harp ; finging to an harr. 

( 4.) He cut the ſide of the rock for a garden, and by laying All his trophies hung and acts enroll'd 3 
on it earth, furniſhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addiſon. In copious legend, or ſweet {yrick ſong. Milton's Agonift. 

Ly. [A very frequent termination both of names of —Gomewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat of more equal 
| * places and of adjectives and adverbs ; when 5 terminates thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in the numbers; in one word, 
the name of a, place, it is derived from leag, Saxon, a ſomewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical verſe, is yet want- 


field. Gibſon. When it ends an adjective or adverb, it is ing. Gu Dryden. 

contrafted from lich, like : as, beaſtly, beaftlike ; plainly, 1. Ehe Jute negleied, and the Hit muſe, | ” 

ploinlike. ens W 15 Low wagke ars in mw * to flow, | 5 | 
Lyca'nTarOPeY. . .. [/ycantropie, French. ui and eee apdw eg“ "Ee 


; a E b Ly'ricx. n. /. A poet who writes ſongs to the harp. 
grog. A kind of madneſs, in which men have the The greateſſ 4 in this nation, * the — af of 


Sy qualities of wild beaſts. | the old Grecian Jyricks, did not only compoſe the words of his 


He ſees like a man in his ſleep, and grows as much the divine odes, but ſet them to muſick himſelf. Aadiſa. 
wiſer as the man that dreamt of a lycenthropy, and was for ever Ly. 11: 1 "HY Ss 4 
— Lene gas Jo 2 Taylor. Lry'xisT. [Hriſtes, Latin.] A muſician who plays upon 


; i 0 the harp. > 
Ly K E. 7. for like. Sper 1 HI d — h 4 : 
Lr'inG. participial noun, from lie, whether it ignifies to be Pflinerea v anger, and ite ef nn. 


recumbent, or to /peak falſely, or otherwiſe. Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore. Pope, 


MAC 
01.) Recurrent pains of the ſtomach, and other 


recurrent head- aches, macerate the 3 and render the looks 


of patients conſumptive and pining. VEey on dons" 
(2.) Covetous men are all fools : "Ber . 


there be, or madneſs, than for ſuch a man to — himkelf 


M A c 
Has, | in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, by com- 


reſſion of the lips ; as, mine, tame, camp : 
it is never mute. 
Macarxo'on. . /. [macarone, Italian.) I, 
A coarſe, rude, low fellow; 3 whence maca- 


k oetry in which the language is purpoſely cor . _ — f zeal practi 3 
ronick p » in Whic e is pu 8 Out of an exceſs o ſe mortifications 
rupted. 2 [Macaron, French.] A kind of ſweet biſ- macerate their bodies, and — 2 


pair their health. Fiddes. 
cuit, made of flower, almonds, eggs, and ſugar. Ws © 3-) In lotions in womens caſes, he orders two portions of 


(.) Like a big wife, at fight o bed meat, n bree in two cotylæ of water. Arbutbuot, 
Ready to travail; fo I and fweat, | Macera'TION,. . /, [maceration, French; from macerate.] 
To hear this macarcan talk on in vain. Dome. \ The at of waſting, or making lean. 2. Mortification; 

MCA w-TREE. n. / A ſpecies of the pala tree, very com- corpotal hardſhip. 3. Maceration is an infuſion either 


mon in, the Caribbee iſlands, where the negroes pierce the 
tender fruit, whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor; and the body |, hy vine 3 32 _— the ingredients Ns 1 | 


of the tree affords a ſolid aber, ſuppoſed by lome to be (3-) The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diffolution of the 
a ſort of ebony. Miller. meat into a _ . Ray on * 
Maca'w. n. /. A bird in the Wed. Indies, the al „„ ſeypba] e 
Ma'cninaL. a J. [trom machina, Latin. \Relucing to 
An en- machines. 


cies of partot. 
Macs. n. , [maxzza, Saxon; maya, Spaniſh.] | 
| fign of authority borne before. magiſtrates. 2. [Ma ue, 
French ; maſſa, Latin.] A heavy . 0 a 405 woo 9 [machinor, 1 e Fr 
of metal. 3. [Macis, Latin] A kind of ſpice —The MacninaA' T10Nn. n. { [machinatin, Lat: . 
nut meg is inc loſed in a threefold covering, of which the French, ; from machinate.] Artifice ; contrivance > | 
ſecond is mace eit is thin and membranaceous, of an olea- "Kota nn 4 : 
ginous, nd a yellowiſh colour: it has an extremely fia- 
grant, aromatick, and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but 
acrid and oleaginous taſte. Hil.”'s Mat. Med. 
..) He mightily upheld that royal mace 


If you miſcarry, 

Your buſineſs of the oy hath fo an end, | 

And machination ceaſes, Shakeſpeare King Lear. 
O from their machinations free, | 


Which now thou beat ſt. Fairy Ween, That would my guiltleſs foul betray ; 
(2.) O murth'rous ſlumber ! From thoſe who in my wron 
Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my bo And for my life their engines = " Sandys s Parathraſe. 
That plays thee muſick Haleſp. Julius Caſar. Bee fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 
The Twkith troops breaking in with their ſcymitars and And deviliſh —— come to vought. Milton. 
heavy iron mace, made a moſt bloody execution. Knoles. How were they zealous in reſpect to their temporal governors ? 
Death with his mace petrifick ſmote.  Nilten. - Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations; but in 
Wich his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground, 908 bleſſing and ſubmitting to their emperors, and obeying them in 
With inward trembling earth receiv d the wound, all things $ but their idolatry. Spratt. 
And riting ftreams a ready paſſage found. Dryden. MACH!NE. . [machina, Latin ; machine, French. 


The mi 'ghey maces with fuch haſte deſcend, 


They bie e bones, and make the armour bend. Dryden. This word is pronounced maſbeen.] 1. Any complicated 


(3.) Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent Gor. work in which one part contributes to the motion of ano- 
ec. it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. Arbuth. ther. 2. An engine. 3. Supernatural agency in — 
Mack Lz. „ /. [mace and ale.] Ale ſpiced with ance. (1.) We are led to conceive this great machine * the world, 


to have been once in a ſtate of greater ſimplicity, as to conceive 
FM, ans _— — — —— — *. — a watch to have been once in its firſt materials. : Burnet. 


Ma'ceBr:arER. mn. / [mace and bear] One who carries 
the mace before perſons in authority. 


I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite to the * mace- 


bearer. _— 
70 N E. v. a. [macero, Latin; macerer, French.] 
. To make lean; to wear away. 2. To 4 „ to 


* with corporal hardſhips. 3. To ſteep almoſt to ſo- 


lution. _ - 


ondary pow 
From that which ba po nor bl the hour. 


In a watch's fine machine, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how _ the year, 
Derive their ſec 


In the ho 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode, 


(2.) ow ſide, 


Dryden. 


M A D 


3) The marvellous fable includes whatever W 
and eſpecially the mack ines of the gods. Pop e. 
MacnrNERY. «+ toon machine.) 1. Enginery ; com- 
plicated workm p; ſelf- moved engines. 2. The na- 
chinety fignities that part which the deities, angels, or de- 
mons, act in a poem. Pope. 

Ma'cninisT. 
Latin. 3 conſlructor of engines or machines. 
My/ciLenCy. n. /, [from macilent.] Leanneſs, 

MA'CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin.] Lean. 
Ma'cKEREL, 7. /. [mackereel, Dutch; maquereau, French. ] 
A br tted and k kl whi 
Some fiſh are t in pickle; as whitin 
and mackerel. men 1. s = be 
Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt; 
And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould fell, 
Except it were new milk or macke7 el. King's Cocker y. 
Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled mach els graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my ſhepherds wonted love. Gay Paſtoral 
MAcKEREL-GALE ſeems to be, in Dryder's cant, a ſtrong 
breeze; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as is — to bring — 
treſh to market. 
They put up every fail, | 
The wind was fair, but blew a machrel-gale. Dryden. 
Ma'cxocosM. n,f. [macrocoſme, French; jwaxpos and 
iche] The whole world, or viſible ſyſtem, i in oppoſi · 
tion to the microcoſm, or world of man. 
MacTta'Tion. n. /. nr Latin. 4 The act of kil- 
| ling for ſacrifice. 
 MACULA. „. , [Latin.] A ſpot. [In phyſick.] 
Any ſpots upon the ſkin, odacdes thoſe i in fevers or ſcor- 
di habits. 


Dic. 


(1.) And laſtly, the ＋ the ſun may contract ſome 
or maculæ 3 than uſual, and by that means be ned. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


To Ma. CULATE. 


ſport. 
 MacuLta'Tion. n. / (hom — Stain; ſpot; taint, 
I will throw my glove to death himſelf, 


v. 4. [maculo, Latin. ] 10 ads to 


That there's no maculatiin in thy heart. Por Sbaleſp. 

 Ma'cuLe. n. , |macula, Latin.] A ſpot; a ſtain. | 

MAD. adi. Sutin Saxon; malte, Italian.]. 1. Diſordered 
diſtracted ; 


in the mind ; broken in the am” wap A 
delirious without a fever. 2. Expreſſing diſorder of mind. 
3. Over-run with any violent or unreaſonable defire : with 


on, * of, perhaps better for, before the object of de- 5 


ſire. Enraged ; furious. 
(1. 5 Alack, Sir, he is mad. 
— Tis the time's plague when madmen lead the blind, Shak. 
This muſick mads me, let it found no more; 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it make <q * 


Cupid, of thee the poets 

Thy mother from the * was -- 3 

But they were mad to make thee youn Denham. 

Me muſt bind rd ct in hs. eſt like mad-folks they 
break their locks and bolts, and do all the miſchief they can. 


| Shateſd. 


| Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
A bear, enrag' d at the ſti of a bee, like mad into 
the dee garden, and over- turn d all the hives. L*Effrange. 
ee | Span. 
ut who can is frenzy ? Dryden ar. 
But ſome ftrange graces and odd flights the had, 75 
Was juſt not ugly, and vas juſt not mad. Pope. 
(2.) His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone. Milton. 


(3. It is the land of graven images, Ny wn mad upon 


their idols. Fer. I. 38. 
The world is running mad after farce, the of bad 
poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dramatick 
writing.  Dryden's Pref, to Cleomenes. 


n. . [machineſte, French ; from machina, 


M AD 
The people are not ſo very mad of acorns, but that they 
could 1 to eat the bread of civil perſons. 7. 
8 writ repreſents St. Paul as making havock of the 
chu — that way unto the death, and being ex- 
— mad them. Decay of Fiety. 
To Map. wv. a. [from the adjective ] To make mad; to 
make furious ; to enrage. 
O villain ! cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an un- 
looked-for rival. Sidney. 
—— This will witneſs outwardly, 
As ftrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To the maddi ig of her lord. | Shaleſ p. Cymbeline. 
This ads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 


| Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. Dryden. 
To Map. v. n. To be mad; to be furious. 
—— The madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd : dire was the noiſe 
Of conflicts ! Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 
She, mixing with a throng | 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. D:ygen. 
Map. u. ſ. [ma zu, Szxon.] An earth - worm. Ainſ. 


Ma'pdam. n. , [ma dame, French, my dame.] The term 
of compliment uſed in addrefs to ladies of every degree. 


It was anciently ſpoken as in French, with the accent up- 
on the laſt ſyllable. 


Certes, madam, ye have great cauſe of ERS Spenſer, 
Madam, once more you look and move a queen ! 

Phillips's Diftrefl Mother. 
Ma'pnrAiNn. 7 adj. [mad and brain.) Diiordeted in the 
Ma'oBrainen.y min; hotheaded. 

I give my hand o 5d inſt m _ 
Ute a ei Nude, fall of Flee | Sake, 
He let fall his book, 

And as he ſtoop'd ta take it up, 

This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, | 

That down fell prieſt and book. Shakeſp. 


Ma'pcae. n. /. [mad and cap; either taking the cap for 


the head, or alluding to the caps put upon diſtracted per- 
ſons by way of diſtinction.] A madman; a wild hot- 

brained fellow. 

That laſt is Biron, the merry madcap lord; 

Not a word with him but a jeſt. 
The nimble-footed madcap 
And his comrades, that daft t 


© Shakeſp. 
rince of Wales, * 
world aſrde, 


And bid it paſs. Shakeſp. Henry 1 V. 
To Ma'ppen. v. n. [from mad.] To become mad; to act 
as e 3 
-ftar ra tis paſt a doubt 
All — or Parnaſs 1 $ is let = j , 
Fire in eacheye, and papers in each hand, | 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. Poe. 
To MADD EN. v. a. To make mad. 
Such mad ning draughts of beauty, 
As for a while overwhelm'd his raptur'd wade, Thomſon. 


| Ma'pper. mn. /. [mavene, Saxon.] The flower of the 


madder conſiſts of one ſingle leaf, which is cut into four 
or five ſegments,. and expanded at the top; the flower- 
cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compoſed of two juicy 
berries cloſely joined together, containing ſeed for the moſt 
| 20%, hollowed like a navel ; the leaves are rough, and 
urround the ſtalks in whortes. Miller. 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Holland: what 
the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe is the root, which 
is only dried ; but the greateſt quantity is uſed by the 
dyers, who have it ſent in coarſe powder. Hill. 
Maps, participle preterife of mate. 

Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; but that the 
works of God ſhould be ade manifeſt. d. . 
MaptrAa'cTiON. 2. . [madefacia, Latin.] The act of 

making wet. 


To all nadeſaction there is required an imbibition. Bacen. 


MAG 


To\Mai'bryy. v. a. [madeffo, Latin.] To moiften ; to make 
wet. | 

Ma'vcrnowLerT. . ſ. [bubo.] An owl. Ainſworth. 

Ma'vrouse. u. /. [mad and houſe.] A houſe where mad- 
men arc cured or confined. 

A fellow in a mad/cuſe being aſked how he came there? 
Why, ſays he, the mad - folks abroad are too many for us, and 
to they have maltered all the fober people, and cooped them up 
here. | L'Eftrange. 

Map v. adv. [from mad.] Without underſtanding ; fu- 
rioutly. | | : 

lle wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 

Souglit godlike worſhip frotn a ſervile train. Dryden. 

MIG DMAX. z. / [mad and man.] A man deprived of his 
underſtauding. | | 


Tuey ſhall be like madmen, ſparing none, but ſtill porting. - 


| 2 Eſdr. xvi. 71. 
He that cagerly purſues any thing, is no better than a mad- 
man. 3 . L'Ffirange. 
le who ties a madman's hands, or takes away his ſword, 
loves his perſon while he difarms his frenzy. South. 
Ma'pxtss. u. /. [from mad.] 1. DiſtraQtion ; loſs of un- 
derflanding ; perturbation of the faculties. 
wildneſs of paſſion ; rage. ES 
(.) Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes again: 
he ſo buffets himſelf on the forehead, that any madneſs I ever 
| yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs and civility to this diſtemper. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wroes of Windſor. 


There are degrees of madn:ſs as of folly, the diſorderly jum- M 


bling ideas together, in ſome more, ſome leſs. Locke. 
|  (2.) The power of God ſets bounds to the raging of the ſea, 
and reſtrains the madneſs of the people. King Charles. 
He ray'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, : | 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair. Dryden. 
Map RI ER. n. f. Madrier, in war, is a thick plank armed 
with iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive the 
mouth of the petard when charged, with which it is ap- 
nts againſt a gate, or other thing intended to be 
—_ - | 
Ma'prx1Gal. . . [madrigal, Spaniſh and French, from 
mandra, Latin; whence it was written anciently man- 
driale, Italian.] A paſtoral ſong; any light airy fhort 
ſong.—A madrigal is a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certain number of ee 2 not tied to the 
ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or ſubtilty of an epi- 
gram : it conſiſts of one ſingle rank of verſes, and in that 
differs from a canzonet, which conſiſts of ſeveral ftrophes, 


2. Fury; 


broken 
Bailey. 


MA G 
Plain heroick magnitude of mind ; 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Agon /. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, | 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide, Dryden's Firg. 


Uſeful arms in magazines we place, 
All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace. Pope. 
His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propoſed which he was not maſter of. Locle. 
Macs. n. [magus, Latin.] A magician. Spenſer. 
MA'GGO'T. . . [magrod, Welſh ; millepeda, Latin; 


ma du, Saxon.] 1. A ſmall grub, which turns into a fly. 
2. Whimſy ; caprice; odd fancy. A low word. 
(1.) Out of the ſides and back of the common caterpillar we 


have ſeen creep out ſmall maggots. Ray en Creation. 
From the fore although the inſect ies, | 
It leaves a brood of maggots in diſguiſe. Garth, 


(2.) Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
| Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
. Figures pedantical, theſe ſummer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 
I do forſwear them. 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 


In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shakeſj. 
To reconcile our late diſſenters, | 
Our breth'ren though by other venters, 
Unite them and their diff rent maggots, | 
As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. Hudibras. 


She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the tender 
point ; then he broke out into a violent paſſion. Arbuthnat. 
a'6GOTTINESS. n. / [from maggotty.] The ſtate of 
abounding with maggots. 


Ma'ccorty. adj. [from magget.] 1. Full of maggots. 


2. Capricious ; whimſical. A low word. 
(2.) To pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of thoughts with 

a magg?tty unſettled head, is as ridiculous as to think to write 
ſtrait in a jumbling coach. | Norris. 


Ma'G1cal. adj. [from magick.) Acting, or performed by 


ſecret and inviſible 
of ſpirus. 
F'll humbly ſignify what, in his name, | 
That magical word of war, we have effected. Shakeſp. 
They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your Arioſto, 
which dazzled the beholders with too much brightneſs ; they 
can no longer hold up their arms. E Dryden. 
By the uſe of a looking-glaſs, and certain attire e of 
cambrick, upon her head, ſhe attained to an evil art and ma- 
gical force in the motion of her eyes. Tatler. 


powers, either of nature, or the agency 


Ma'cicaLLy. adv. [from magical] According to the 


J.... number. = Bally, gf nag, by encuntmen, 
5 | aters, ole . . - . | TI | | | 
Birds ſing melodious 9 Shale ſp. —— BY 3 —— 
The hailing brock ts have kaveradrigat Ie, MA'GICK. =. /. [magio, Latin.] 1. The art of putting in 
Their tongue is li and trifling in compariſon of the Eng- action the p r of pirits: it was ſup ſed that both zood 
liſh ; more proper for ſonnets, madrigali, and elegies, than and bad ſpirits were ſubject to magick ; yet magick was 
heroick poetry. _ EET of in general held unlawful; forcery; enchantment.. 2. 
Ma'pworr. n. / [mad and 2vort.] An herb. The ſecret operations of natural powers. „„ 
Mz nE. adv. It is derived from the Saxon men, famous, 1.) — She once be! 
| out, mines: | ſo elmere is all famous; —_ .. _ od magich, 2 FR FA ON 
mous for nobility. Gibſon's Camden. 7” EW. P. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To MA'FFLE. v. n. To ſtammer. 8 3 — what mag ici, can over-rule the force of all 
MarrLER. u. /. [from the verb.] A ſtammerer. Ainſ. (2. „r magich * NAS... 
Macazr'ne. n. . [magazine, French; from the Arabick virtues that come from the parts of living as if they 
— A reaſure.] 1. 4 — . go 1 fue im al CORES = mw 
| al or armoury, or repoſitory of proviſions. 2. A'GICK, adj, 1. ing or doing wers ſuperiour to 
late this word has . a miſcellaneous pamphlet, from the 8 of — ; An : necromantick. 
2 miſcellany called the Gentleman s Magazine, 2, Done or produced by ick. * 
"> vg under the name of Sy/vanus Urban, by Ed- - (1. 
ward Cave. Sat 


(x.) If it ſhould appear 


bours, it ſhall be very needful that there be a ne of all 
neceſſary proviſions and ammunitions. S Efays. 


fit to beſtow ſhipping in thoſe har- | 


A 09 
2 him on td his confuſion. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
Like caſtles built by mag ict art in air, | 
That vaniſh at approach, fuch hts a Granville. 
(2.) And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and ſhake 

Till all thy magick ſtructures rear d fo high, ; 
Were ſhatter'd into heaps. Milton, 
Macr'cian. n. ſ. [magicus, Latin.] One ſkilled in ma- 

gick - an enchanter; a necromancer. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 


To ſtop devoted charitable deeds. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
An old magician, that did keep 
Th' Heſperian fruit, and made the dragon ſleep; 


Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, | 
And, where ſhe liſts, makes calmeſt fouls to grieve. Waller. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 
know; as, whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician or a 
mag ician. 5 ; #71. Locke. 
MaclsTE'RIAL. adj. [from magifter, Latin.] 1. Such as 
ſuits a maſter. 2. Lofty; arrogant ; proud; inſolent ; 


deſpotick. 3. Chemically prepared, afier the manner of 


a magiſtery. 
(1.) Such a government is paternal, not mag iſtcrial. 
| | Kiag Charles. 
He bids him attend as if he had the rod over him ; and uſes 
a magifterial authority while he inſtructs him. Dryden. 
(2.) We are not mag iſterial in opinions, nor, dictator like, 
obtrude our notions on any man. Broun's Vulgar Errours. 
Pretences go a 
and magifterial looks, for current payment. 


L*Eftrange. 
Thoſe men are but trepanned w 


are called to govern, be- 


ing inveſted with authority, but bereaved of power ; which is 


nothing elſe but to mock and betray them into a ſplendid and 
r of being 4 8 South. 
- (4+ corals are ch ground upon 
-M Lis bog and the magifterial falt, to good * in — 
vers: the tincture is no more than a ſolution of the magiſterial 
falt. ” | Grew's Muſeum. 
 MactsTE'RIALLy. adv. [from magiſterial] Arrogantly; 
with an air of authority. | | 
A downright advice may be miſtaken, as if it were ſpoken 
magiſterially. | 
Over their pots and pipes, they claim and engroſs all wholly 
to themſelves, magiſlerially cenſuring the wiſdom of all anti- 
quity, ſcoffing at all piety, I WE WER. * 
MacrsTE'RIALNESS. #. . [from magifterial.] Haugh- 
tineſs ; airs of a maſter. a 5 
Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a magifterialneſs in 
matters of opinion, the other a poſitiveneſa in relating matters 
of fact: in the one we impoſe upon mens underſtan „ in 
the other on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma'cisTERY. 2. [magifterium, Latin.] M. giſtery is a 
term made uſe of by chemiſts to ſignify ſometimes a very 


fine powder, made by ſolution and precipitation; as of MA'GNET. CET 


biſmuth, lead, &c. and ſometimes refins and reſinous 
ſubſtances ; as thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the moſt 
genuine acceptation is to expreſs that ration of any 
| body, wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by the addi- 
tion of ſomewhat, changed into a body of quite another 


kind z as when iron or copper is turned into cryſtals of 


Mars or Venus. . Quincy. 

2 1 the —— of wine, ng it unto 

CF 
The magiflery of vey conſiſts but of the more ſoluble 


and coloured parts of the plants that afford it. Boyle. 

Ma'61s8TRACY. . . [magiffratus, Latin] Office or dig- 
| nity of a magiſtrate, | 

You ſhare the world, her magiſtracies, priefthoods, 

- Wealth, and felicity, amongſt you, friends. B. Jabnſon. 

| He had no other intention but to diffwade men from magiſ- 

tracy, or wings. the publick offices of ſtate. Brown. 

Some have di 


even againſt magifiracy itſelf Atter. 


ſomething ahove the common rate. 


t way with men that take fair words, 


Bacon's Advice to Vilkers. 


ſwerable to any weighty work. 
Macna'nimovusLy. 
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M A 8 
Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the divine pierogative, 
but it is an inſult upon magi/tracy and good * 1 
| J. 


Ma'ersTRALLY. adv. [nagiſtralis. low Latin.] Delpo- 


tically ; authoritatively; magiſterially. 

What a preſumption is this for one, who will not allow li- 
berty to others, to aſſume to himſelf ſuch a licenſe to controul 
ſo magiſtrally. Bramball againſt Hobbes, 


MA'GISIRATE. . /. [magi//ratus, Latin.] A man pub- 


lickly inveſted with authority; a governout; an executor 
of the laws. 1 8 . 
— They chuſe their magiftrate ! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver. bench, 
Than ever frown'd in Greece. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
I treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which magiſtrates in- 
flit upon their diſobedient ſubjects. Decay of Piety. 
Macna'tity. n. /. [magnalia, Latin] A great thing; 
Not uſed. 
Too greedy of magndlities, we make but favourable experi- 
ments concerning welcome truths. Bxorun. 


Macnantmirty. n. /. [magnanimite, French; nagnuni- 


mus, Latin.] Greatnets ot mind; bravery ; elevation of 
ſoul. 1 | | 

With deadly hue, an armed corſe did Iye, 

In whoſe dead face he read great ma2naninuty. Sfenſer. 

Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 

weighed, from whoſe magnanimity, in cauſes of moſt extreme 


hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have grown, 
which, for all circumſtances, no people under the roof of 
heaven did ever hitherto match. | | Hooker. 
They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd 
Their foe to miſery ben their fears, 
The reſt was magnanimity to remit, 5 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos d. Milton's Agoniſt. 


Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a very 
falſe proof either of wiſdom or magnanimity, and a great check 
to virtuous actions with to | Swift. 


Macxa'nimous. adj. [ gnanimus, Latiu.] Great of 


mind; elevated in fentiment\; brave. 
To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to aſſume. 
In ſtrength 2 

All mortals I excell'd, and great in hopes, 
With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts | 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Mton. 
Magnanimous induſtry is a reſolved aſſiduity and care, an- 
$ Grew's Co 0 
. (from magnanimous.] Bravely ; 


Milton, 


with greatneſs of mind. | 
: — 1 and generous ons ae ; ws A _ to prom | 
juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnanmouſly, the offices of peace 
— * fy Milton on ges. 
magnes, Latin.] The loadſtone; the 
ſtone that attracts iron. e | | 
To magnets, heav'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 
The larger loadftone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 
It may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether obeying the magnet be 
eflential to iron ? | Locke. 


Macne'TicaLl.} adj. [from magnet] 1. Relating to the 
Macne'Ticx. 


magnet. 2. Having powers correl- 
pondent to thoſe of the magnet. 3. Attractive; having 
the power to draw things diſtant. 4. Magnetick is once 
uſed by Milton for magnet. 
(1.) Review this whole magneticł ſcheme. 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſequenee nine- 
teen times rarer, than gold; and gold is fo rare as very readily, 
and without the leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the magnetich et- 
fluvia, and eafily to admit quickſilver into its pores, and to let 
water paſs through it. | ewton's Ofticks. 
(2.) The magnet acts upon ion through all denſe bodlies 
not magnetich, nor red hot, without any diminution of its 
virtue; as through gold, ſilver, lead, glaſs, water. Newton's Op. 


Blackmore. 


le 


MAGNIFICO. n. , [Italian.] A grandee of Venice. 


» MAG 
(3.) The moon is magnetical of heat, as the ſun 1s of cold 
and moiſture. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

She ſhould all parts to reunion bow; 

She, that hach all magretick force alone, 
To draw and faſten hundred parts in one. 

They, as they move tow'rds his all-chearmg lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd f 
By his magnetic beam. Midon's Paradiſe Loft. 

(A.) Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 
As the magnctick hardeſt iron draws. 

Ma'Gxntrism. n , [from mac net.] 
loadſtone. 2. Power of attraction. 

(1.) Many other magyctiſms, and the like attractions throngh 

all the creatures of nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(2.) By the magnetiſm of intereſt our affections are irreſiſt- 

ably attracted. | Glanwille's Sce'jas. 


Donne. 


Milton's Par. Reg. 
1. Power of the 


Mad vir An LE. 2%. [from mugniſy] Worthy to be ex- 


tolled or praiſed. Unuſual. | | 
Number, though wonderful in itſelf, and ſufficiently agni- 


fiable from its demonſtrable affæction, hath yet received adjec- 


tions from the multiplying conceits of men. Brown. 

Macrxi'rical.} adj, [magnificus, Latin. ] 

Macni'rick. | grand; great ; noble. 
little uſed. 


The heuſe that is to be huilded for the Lord muſt be exceed- 


ing magnijical, of tame and glory throughout all countries. 
| | | 1 Chron. xXil. 5. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs ! 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, | 
Not merely titular. | 
O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds ; 

Thy trophies ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Macni'ricence. n. /. [magnificentia, Latin.] Gran- 
deur of appeararce; ſplendour, SE. 

= | This deſert foil | 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 
Nor want we ſkill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Mag nificence. | 


| Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch mag niſicence 
Equall'd in all their glories to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis, their gods; or feat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Afyria ſtrove | 
In wealth and luxury. _ Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
| One may obſerve mere ſplendour and magnificence in parti- 
cular perſons houſes in Genoa, than in thoſe that-belong to the 
publick. ET Addiſon on Italy. 
Macni'ricent. adj. [magnificus, Latin.) 1. Grand in 
appearance ; ſplendid ; pompous. 
ſetting greatneſs to ſhow. 


(1.) Man he made, and for him built 5 | 
Magnificent this world. Ota 
It is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, that 
the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by gentle degrees, aſcend up- 
ward from us toward his 


Illuſtrious 5 
Proper, but 


Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


2. Fond of ſplendour ; 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. - 


rfection, as we ſee they gradually 


En. M A G 
an encomiaſt ; an extoller. 2. A glaſs that encreaſes the 
bulk of any object. Sg ; : 
(1.) The primitive magnifiers of this ſtar were the Egyp- 
tians, who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded it in relation to 
their river Nilus. | Brown's Vulgar Errours: 
Jo MA'GNIFY. v. a. [magnifico, Latin.] 1. To make 
great; to exaggerate z to amplify ; to extol. 2. To ex- 
alt; to elevate ; to raiſe in eſtimation. 3. Lo raiſe in 
pride or pretenſion. 4. To encreaſe the bulk of any ob- 
ject to the eye. 5. A cant word for to have effec. 
(1.) The amba ador, making his oration, did fo magnify 
the king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon, 
1 Greater now in. thy return, 
Than from the giant- angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magmfy'd, but to create : | 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) He ſhall exalt and magnyy himſelf above every god. Z 
| 3 | amet. 
If ye will magnify yourſelves againſt me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. V 
He ſhall magniſy himſelf in his heart. Dan. viii. 25. 
(4.) How thele red globules would appar, if glaſſes could 
be found that could magniſy them a thouſand times more, is un- 


certain. | | Locke. 
By true reflection I would ſee my face? 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ? Granville. 


The greateſt magnif,ing glaſſes in the world are a man's eyes, 
when they look upon his own perſon. | Pope. 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts deſcry, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Poje's Efſay on Criticiſm. 
(.) My governeſs aſſured my father I had winted for no- 
thing; that I was almoſt eaten up with the green- ſickneſs: but 
this magnifyed but little with my father. | Speftator. 
Ma'GxniTtupe. n. . [magnitudo, Latin.] 1. Greatneſs ; 
grandeur. 2. Compal ative bulk. oy 5 
(.̃ .) He with plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm d, Om 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milt. Agoniſt, 
(2.) This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, touching 
the trunk or ſtem; it is hard to find any one bigger than the reſt. 
5 Raleigb's Hijtory of the World. 
Never repoſe ſo much upon any man's ſingle counſel, fide- 
lity and diſcretion, in managing affairs of the firſt magnitude, 
that is, matters of religion and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, 
or others, a diftdence of your own judgment. King Charles. 
When I behold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting ; and compute 
Their magnitudes ; this earth a ſpot, a grain, 
An atom, with the firmament compar'd. 
Convince the world that you're devout and true 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 


Milton. 


A peer of the firſt magnitude tome. Dryden, Juvenal. 
| Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be fo diſpoſed amongſt 
themſelves, that the intervals of empty ſpaces them 


may be equal in magnitude to them all ; and that theſe particles 
may be-compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, which have 
as much empty ſpace between them as equals all the magni- 


* from 1 Sons wards. = is | Locke, tudes of theſe ſmaller | Newton's Optichs. 

mmortal glories in my mind revive, FRF | 1 «Ag 

When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, - * * wh 3 N 2 and mag e 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. . Addiſon. garet, as pbil is uſed to a ſparrow, and po! 


(2.) If he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring intent: 
if be ſpared, he heaped with an aſpiring intent. n Sidney. 


Macnn'reicenTLy. dv. [from magnificent.] P ompouſly ; 


ſplendidly. 


— — Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 
By crouds of ſlaves and peopled empire's loves. ö. 
We can never conceive too highly of God; ſo neither too 
magmficently of nature, his handy - work. Grew's Coſmol. 


The duke himſelf, and the magmnificoes 
Of greateſt port, have all proceeded with him. 


Ma'cwirizs, n. J. [from magnify.] 1. One PE. 


to a parrat.] A bird ſometimes taught to talk. 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have | 
By magfies and by choughs, and rooks mogde fed | 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. | akeſp. Macheth. 
Diſſimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing a vizard of two m 
1 


faces, in her right-hand a gzagpie, deſcribed 
looking through a lattice. Peacbam on Drawing. 
422 r . 
\ prating thing, a magpie height 
aje cally Kalk; 4 | | 


A ſtately, worthleſs animal, | 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 


r N. 
L ] An hath. Ae. 


Ma'c paz. 2. J. [magudaris, Lat. 


M A I 


MAID. JJ [maven, meyven, Saxon ; margd, Dut.] 
— 141 woman; a virgin. 2. A 


MAL DEN. 
woman ſervant. 3. Female. 
= Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. | Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
This is a man old, wrinkl'd, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maiden, as thou fay'f he is. 


I am not ſolely led ; 

By a nice direction of a maiden's _ Spbaleſp. 
She employed the reſidue of her life in repairing of highways, - 
building of bridges, and endowing of maidens. Carew. 

Your deluded wife had been a maid ; 

Down on the bridal d ſhe lay, 

A maid ſhe roſe at the _— day. Dryden's Juv. 
Let me die, fad, | 


Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of maid. 
(2.) My maid Neriſſa, and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. | Shaleſp. 
Old Tancred viſited his daughter's bowr; 
Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſs'd, 


Her cloſet and the gods ſhare all her time, 
Except when, only by ſome mards attended, 


She ſeeks ſome ſhady ſolitary grave. Rowe. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, | 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior, 


(3.) If ſhe bear a maid child. Lev. xii. 5. 


Maio, n. . Traia vel ſquatina minor.] A ſpecies of ſkate 


fiſh. 

M iDEN. adj. 1. Conſiſting of virgins. 2. Freſh ; new; 

unuſed ; unpolluted. | | DE 
(1.) Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 

_ O'er Mænalus, amid the maiden 


More favor'd once. | Addiſon's Ovid. 


'2.) He fleſhed his maiden ſword. __ Shake. 
When I am dead, ſtrew me o'er ” | 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 


I was a chaſte wife to my grave.  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
By this maiden bloſſom in my hand 5 
1 born thee and thycfaſhion. Shateſp. Henry VI. 


Ma'ipeExnHals. . ſ. [maiden and hair; adiantum.] This 
plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of France and in 
the Mediterranean, where it yo on rocks, and old 
riuins, from whence it is brought for medicinal uſe. 


June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, upon his 


| head a garland of bents, king's-cup, and maidenbair. 


Peacham. 


Ma'ipenmope. $ 

Ma'iDEnnooD.) 

contaminated ſtate, This is now become a low word. 
(r.) And, for the modeſt lore of maidenbood, 

Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 

Oh whither ſhall I fly; what ſacred wood 

Shall hide me from the 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewes, | 

And in broad fields preſerv d her maidenhead. Fairfax. 

Example, that fo terrible ſhews in the wreck of maidenhood, 


ginal purity ; freedom from contami- 


ene, n. / [from maiden] 1. Virginity ; vir- | 


cannot for all that difſuade ſucceſſion, hut that they are limed 


with the twigs that threaten them. __  Shahkeſp. 
To aid a virgin. | | Milton. 
(2.) The devil and miſchance look big | 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


Some who attended with much expectation, at their firſt ap- 


pearing have ſtained the maidenhead of their credit with ſome 


neghgent performance. | Votten. 
| pe's chaſte kiſs wrongs no joys maidenhead, 
Then ſpouſal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. Craſbaw. 


Mx . n. . ] An herb. W. 
. MJ ion ads; he 
tle, modeſt, timotous, decent. | 


what a maidenly 
Ma'tpn oo. u. . [from maid.] Virginity. 


Shakeſp. Ma'tDmarian. n. f. 


nation. 2. Newneſs; freſhneſs ; un- 


; "TRI 


M AJ 


— not maidenly ; 


Our ſex as well as I, may chide for it. Shakeſp. 


You virtuous aſs, and baſhful fool; muſt you be bluſhing ? 
man at arms are you become? Shakeſp. 


By maidhood, honour, and every thing, | 
I love thee. 4 Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


dance, fo called from a buffoon dreſſed like a- man, who 
plays tricks to the populace. 
A ſet of morrice-dancers danced a maidmarian with a tabor 


and pipe. Temple, 
Ma'"tpeaLE. adj. [maid and pale.) Pale like a ſick virgin. 


Change the completion of her maidpale peace 
To ſcarlet indignation. Shakeſp. 


Dryden. Marpse'rvant. n. . A female ſervant. 


It is perfectly right what you ſay of the indifference in com- 
mon friends, whether we are fick or well; the very maidſer- 
wants in a family have the ſame notion. Swift. 


Majz'sTical.y adj. [from majeftly.] 1. Auguſt; hay- 
Then bleſs'd her kneeling, and her z:azds diſmiſs'd. Dryden. Majz'stick. 


ing dignity ; grand ; imperial ; regal ; 
great of appearance. 2. Stately; pompous ; ſplendid, 
3. Sublime ; elevated ; lofty. | | 
I.) - They made a doubt 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out: 
For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee, 


Vet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. &—  Shateſh. 
Get the ſtart of the majeflick world, | 
And bear the palm alone. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 


We do it wrong, being ſo majeftical, 
To offer it the — of 8 


Shaleſb. Hamlet. 
In his face 


Sate meekneſs, heighten d with majeflick grace. Denham, 


A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Eiatoaie's Gadels alaer's ns he was, 


And forth he mov'd, majeflick as a god. Pope's Odyſſey. 


( 2.) It was no mean thing which rpoſed ; to perform a 
work fo majeflical and ſtately was no ſmall . — 


(3.) Which paſſage doth not only argue an infinite abun- 


dance, both of artizans and materials, but likewiſe of magnifi- 


cent and majeftical deſires in every common perſon. Wotton. 
The leaſt portions muſt be of the epick kind; all muſt be 
grave, majeſtisal, and ſublime. 


Majz'sTICALLy. adv. [from majeſtical.] With dignity's 


with grandeur. 
From Italy a wand'ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day ; 
Northward the bends, majeftically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. 
So have I ſeen in black and white 
A prattling thing, a magpie height, 
| dajeftically talk; 
A ftately, worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 


Gr anville, 


tyrant ? or what den? / Fairfax. MA'JESTY. a. ſ. [majeſtas, Latin.] 1. Dignity ; gran- 
deur ; greatneſs of appearance ; an appearance ofa end 


ſolemn. 2. Power; ſovereignty. 3. Dignity ; eleva- 
tion of manner. 4. The title of kings and queens. 

U The voice of the Lord is full of majeſty. Pſal. xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigaeth; he is Fe: with majefly. Pſal. xciii. 


! | 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n's all-ruling fire 
 Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcur'd, | 
And with the majſiy of darkneſs round 


Covers. his throne. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Great, without pride, in ſober majeſty. Pope. 

(2.) Thine, O Lord, is the power and majefly. 

Td te ee td. 
0 only ; a ma . | 3 25. 

He gave Nebuchadnezzar vo E . 2 nf 4 
(3-) The firſt in loftiuels of thought ſurpaſa d, 

The next in majeſty. Dryden. 


*#4H 


[puer ludius, Latin.] A kind of 


X A 1 
— Mot royal majefty, 


I crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd, 
Nor will you tender leſs. 

I have a garden opens to the ſea, 
From whence I can your majeſty convey 
To ſome nigh friend. Waller. 
He, who had been always believed a creature of the queen, 


vitited her majeſty but once in ſix weeks. Clarendon. 
— -I walk in awful ſtate above 
The majeſty of heaven. Dryden. 


Ma1L, #. /. [naille, French; maglia, Italian; from mail- 
le, the meth of a net. Skinner.) 1. A coat of ſteel net- 
work worn for defence. 2. Any armour, 3. A poſtman's 
bundle; a bag. [male, mallete, French. 8 

( 1.) Being adviſed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this 
anſwer, That againſt any popular fury, a ſhirt of mail would 
be but a ſilly * many 


(2.) We ſtript the lobſter of his ſcarlet ail. Gay. 
Some ſhirts of ail, ſome coats of plate put on, : 

Some dond a curace, ſome a corſlet bright. Fairfax. 
Some wore coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 

And next their ſkin were ſtubborn ſhirts of mail; 

Some wore a breatt-plate. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


To Mail. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To arm defenſive- 
ly; to cover, as with armour. 2. To bundle in a wrap- 
r. 
| of (1.) The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit 
Up-to the ears in blood. 
(2.) I am thy married wife, 
And thon a prince, protector of this land; 
| Methinks I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Maid up in ſhame, with papers on my back. 
MAIM. v. a. [maitan, Gothick, to cut off; mehaig- 
ner, to maim, old French; mehaina, Armorick ; man- 
cus, Latin.] To deprive of any neceflary part; tocrip- 
ple by loſs of a limb: originally written from the French 
yy * be a by which power 
Lou wrought tp be a legate ; by which power ot: 
You 5 the -uriſdittion of all — | Shakeſp. 
The multitude wondered when they ſaw the dumb to ſpeak, 
the maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk ; and they glo- 
rified God. Matth. xv. 31. 
Malu. n. , [from the verb.] 1. Privation of ſome eſſen- 
tial part; lameneſs, produced by a wound or amputation. 
2. Injury; miſchief. 3. Eſſential defect. 5 
(.) Surely there is more cauſe to fear, Jeſt the want there - 
of be 2 aim, than the uſe of a blemiſh. Haier. 
Humphry, duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 1 8 
That bears fo ſhrewd a aim; two pulls at once; 
A lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2.) ———— Not fo deep a mam, | 
As to be caſt forth in the common air, 
Have I deſerved. | . Shakeſp. Richard II. 
(3-) A noble author eſteems it to be a maim in hiſtory, that 
the acts of parliament ſhould not be recited. Hayward. 


To 


Main. adj. [magne, old French; magnus, Latin.] 1. 


Principal ; chief; leading. 2. Mighty ; huge; over- 
powering ; vaſt. 3. Groſs; containing the chief part. 
4. Important ; forcible. | | 

(1.) In every grand or main publick duty which God re- 
quireth of his church, there is, beſides that matter and form 
wherein the eſſence thereof conſiſteth, a certain outward faſhion, 
whereby the ſame is in decent manner adminiſtered. Hooker. 
I ̃ bere is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the time deceaſed ; 

The which obſerv'd a man may prophety, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life. 

He is ſvperſtitious grown of late, 

| _ from the main opinion he had once | 

Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakeſp. 

There aroſe three notorious and main rebellions, which drew 
ſeveral armies out of England, | Davies on Ireland. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Wotton. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Shakeſd. 


MAIN. 3. /. 


Violence; force. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


M AI 
— The nether flood, 
Which now divided into four main ſtreams, | 
Runs diverſe, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
I thould be much for open war, O peers, | 
If what was urg'd 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
All creatures look to the main chance, that is, food and pro- 


pagation. | L Eftrange. 
Our main intereſt is to be as happy as we can, and as long as 
poſſible. Tulotſon, 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, 
Be careful (till of the main chance, my ſon ; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands ; 
Live on the uſe, and never dipYhy lands. Dryden's Perſ. 


Whilſt they have buſied themſelves in various learning, they 
have been wanting in the one main thing. Baker. 
Nor is it only in the main deſign, but they have followed 
him in every epiſode. Pope. 
(2.) ——— Think, you queſtion with a Jew, _ 
You may as well go ftand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. 
— Seeſt thou what rage 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyfs, | 
Wide interrupt, can hold? 
3.) ———— We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide | 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. Shakeſp. 
cn Shakeſp. Henry 
d our main battle's front. akeſp. Henry VI. 
L (.) This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and 
gentlemen, but not with any main army, came over to take 
poſſeſſion of his new patrimony. Davies on Ireland. 
hat, which thou aright 
Believ'ſt ſo main to our ſucceſs, I bring. Milton. 
1. The groſs; the bulk ; the yum part. 
2. The fum; the whole; the general. 3. The ocean; 
the great ſea, as diſtinguiſhed from bays or rivers. 4. 
. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at 
dice. 6. The continent. 7. A hamper. Ainſw. 
(1.) The main of them may be reduced to language, and 
an improvement in wiſdom, by teeing men. Locke. 
(2.) They allowed the Liturgy and government of the 
church of England as to the mai 2. mmi Charles 
Theſe notions concerning coinage have, for the main, been 
put into writing above twelve months. | Locke. 
(3-) A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, | 
Until a — be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook | 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venics. 
22 — Where's the king? 8 < 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea ; 
= — the curled waters bove the main, | 8 
That things might change. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He fell, — 2 ling in the main, w * 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain. = Dryden. 
Say, why ſhould the collected main | 
Itſelf within itſelf contain? ; 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delighted filence ſleep 5 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep? 5 
(4. — He gan advance 
With huge force, and importable main, | 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. Spenſer. 
— With might and mam 
He haſted to get up again. Hudibras. 
With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 
(50 — —— Were it good, 1 | 
To ſet the exact wealth,of all our ftates 
All at one caſt; to ſet fo rich a main 


Hs. 


Millar. 


Prior. 


| Shakeſp. 
Earl Dorſet's Song. 


. In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. 
To paſs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main, 


£ M A 1 
Writing is but juſt like dice, 
And lucky mains _ wiſe : 
That 1 ＋ mos I — throw them, * 
Shall, well as en, form a poem. . 7 
(6.) In 1589 2 challengers, and invaded the main 
f Spai 
| Mara hc. n. ſ. [main and land.] Continent. Spenſer 
and Dryden ſeem to accent this word differently. 
Ne was it Iſland then, 


But was a!l deſolate, and of ſome thought, 
By ſea to have been from the Celtick mainland brought. Sp. 


Thoſe whom Tyber's holy foreſts hide, 
Or Circe's hills from the mainland divide. Dryden's Zn. 


Malix LEV. adv. [from main.] 1. Chiefly; principally. 
2. Greatly ; hugely. 
(1.) 


Inductive mai 


to the fin of Eve. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

They are mainly redncible to three. B More. 

The metallick matter now found in the icular inter- 

vals of the ſtrata, was originally lodged in the bodies of thoſe 

ſtrata, being interſperſed amongſt the matter, whereof the faid 

ſtrata mainly coulilt. ; 

(2.) It was obſerved by one, that himſelf came hardly to a 

little riches, and very eaſily to great riches; for when a man's 

ſtock is come to that, that he can expect the prime of markets, 

and overcome thoſe bargains, which, for their greatneſs, are 

few mens money, and be partner in the induſtries of younger 

men, he cannot but 1 e mainly. Bacon, 

Ma'tnMasT. n. /. {main and maſt.] The chief or middle 

one dire ſhot, | | 

Cloſe by the board the prince's mainmaſt bore. Dryden. 

A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall from a main- 
maſt, told the ſtanders-by, it was a mercy it was not his neck. 

Spectator. 


* 


Ma'inyeRNABLE, 
to give ſurety. | 
Ma'inrerxNoOR. n. /. N bail. 5 
He enforced the earl himſelf to fly, till twenty - ſix noblemen 
became mainpernors for his — at à certain day; but he 
making default, the uttermoſt advantage was taken againſt his 
ſureties. oh l Davies on Ireland. 
Mix RISE. n. ,. [main and pris, French.] Delivery 
into the cuſtody of a friend, upon ſecurity given for ap- 
pearance ; bail. | | CENT 
Sir William Bermin was executed for treaſon, though 
the earl of Deſmond was left to mamprize. Davies. 
GBive its poor entertainer quarter; 
And, by diſcharge or mainprixe, grant 
Deliv'ry from this baſe reſtraint. 
To MAIN RISE. v. a. To bail. 
Mai xSsAIL. n. ,. [main and ſail.] 


maſt. 


 Hudibras. 
The fail of the main- 
They committed themſelves unto the fea, and hoiſted up the 


mainſail to the wind, and made toward ſhore. 45. 
Ma'ixsHEET. n. , [main and ſbeet.] The ſheet or fail of 


To MAINTA'IN. v. a. [maintenir, French.] 1. To pre- 
ſerve; to keep; not to ſuffer to change. 2. To de- 
fend; to hold out; to make gaod ; nor to reſign. 3. To 
vindicate ; to juſtify; to ſupport. 4. To continue; to 
keep up; not to to ceaſe. 5. To keepup; to 
| ſupport the expence of. 6. To ſupport with the conve- 
niencies of life. 7. To preſerve from failure. 
I.) The ingredients being preſeribed in their ſubſtance, 


Bacon's War with Spain. 


Wondward's Nat. Hift. 


adj, Bailable ; that may be admitted 


the noma. 1 1 
Strike, ſtrike i] ; let mainſbeet et fly, 
Aud furl your fails. tha | ff 
Ma'tnvarp. =. . [main and yard.] The yard of the 
With hooks they took hold of the tackling which held 
the majnyard to the maſt, then rowing they cut tackling, 
and brought the mainyard by the board. Arxbuthnot. 


M A I 
maintain the blood in a gentle fermentation, reclude 
ons, and mundify it. 


(2.) This „ theſe pledges of your love, maintain. 
God values no man more or leſs, in placing him high or 
low, but every one as he maintains his poſt. Grew's Coſmol. 
. (3-) If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, ler him appear. 


Theſe poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, 


ati- 


| could not be 
maintained by the juſt and honourable law of England. Daw. 

Lord Roberts was full of contradiction in his temper, and of 
parts ſo much ſuperior to any in the company, that he could too 


well maintain and juſtify thoſe contradictions. Clarendon. 
— Maintain | 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dryden. 


(4 .) Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived. Shale ſp. King Lear. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 


Beneath a laurel ſhade. Dryden. 
5.) I ſeek not to wax great by others waining; 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my eſtate, 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. Shakeſp. 
What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? I thank my 
good father I am able to maintain it. Shakeſp. 


(6.) It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by his own 
labour. | | Hooker. 
If a woman maintain her huſband, ſhe is full of anger and 
much reproach. Eceluſ. xxv. 22. 
It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be main 


tained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend its aſ- 
(7-) Here ten thouſand images remain 12 5 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintain. Blackmore. 


ToMainTa'in. v. n. To ſupport by argument; to aſ- 
leert ana tenet. © „„ 

In tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome of our modern 
criticks, that this age and the laſt have excelled the ancients. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

Mar o TA'INABLE. adj. [from maintain.) Defenſible; juſ- 
tifiable. | 


| _ made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore beaten 
and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintainable, he defended the place 
againſt the Dauphin. Hayward. 
Mary TAINER. #. /. {from maintain.] Supporter; che- 
TNner. 
He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a ſpecial main- 
tainer of all learning. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devotion, a true 
and decent piety. | | Scuth's Sermons. 
Ma'1nNTENANCE. #. {. [maintenant, French.] 1. Supply 
of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſtenance ; ſuſtentation. 2. 
Support; protection; defence. 3. Continuance ; ſecu- 
rity from failure. 5 
(1. ) It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, whereas in 
living by the churches maintenance, as others did, there had 
been no offence committed. | Hooker. 
SGSod ed Adam maintenance of life, and then appointed 
- him a law to obſerve. | Hooker. 
Thoſe of better fortune not making learning their mainte- 
nance, take degrees with little improvement. Swift. 
( 2.) They knew that no man might in reaſon take upon him 
to determine his own right, and according to his own determi- 
nation proceed in maintenance thereof. Hooker. 
The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance amongſt the Iriſh 
was for the defence, and maintenance of their lands in their poſ- 
terity. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
(4.) Whatſoever is granted to the church for God's honour, 
and the maintenance of his ſervice, is granted to God. South. 
Ma'inToy. n. . [main and top.} The top of the main- 
maſt. | 
From their maintop joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, _ by their mould bring new ſupplies. Drydex. 
# 
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Dictys could the maintop-maſt beſtride, 
And . the ropes with active vigour ſlide. Adali ſon. 
Ma'jor. adj. [major, Latin.] 1. Greater in number, 
quantity, or extent. 2. Greater in dignity. 

(1.) They bind none, no not though they be many, favin 
only when they are the major part ot a general aſſembly, an 
then their voices being more in number, mult overſway their 
judgments who are fewer. | Hooker. 

The true meridian is a major circle paſſing through the poles 
of the world and the zenith of any place, exactly dividing the 
eaſt from the weſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In common diſcourſe we denominate perſons and things ac- 
cording to the major part of their character: he is to be called a 


wiſe man who has but few follies. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ſtay, 
My major vow lies here. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſida. 


Ma'jos. n. . 1. The officer above the captain; the low- 
eſt field officer. 2. A mayor or head officer of a town. 
Obſolete. 3. The firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, con- 
| taining ſome generality. 4. Major-general. The ge: 
neral officer of the ſecond rank. 5. Major-domo, n. /. 
[majeur-dome, French.] One who holds occaſionally the 
place of maſter of the houſe. 

(3.) The major of our author's argument is to be underſtood 
of the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. 

(4.) Major-general Ravignan returned with the French 
king's anſwer. | | Tailer, 


Majo'xaTion. . J. [from major. Encreaſe; enlarge- 


ment. : | 

There be five ways of majoration of ſounds : encloſure ſim- 
le; encloſure with dilation; communication; reflection con- 
urrent ; and approach to the ſenſory. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Majo'zxity. n. ſ. [from maj er.] 1. The ſtate of being 
greater. 2. The greater number. [majorite, French. ] 
3. [From majores, Latin.] Anceitry. 4. Full age; end 


of minority. 5. Fiſt rank. Obſolete. 6. The office 


of a major. ND 
(.) It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts 
that maketh the total greater. Grew's Coſmol. 


(2.) It was highly probable the majority would be fo wiſe as 
to eſpouſe that cauſe which was moit agreeable to the publick 


weal, and by that means hinder a ſedition. Addiſon. 
As in ſenates ſo in ſchools, | | 
Majority of voices rules. Prior. 


Decent executions keep the world in awe; for that reaſon 
the majority of mankind ought to be hanged every year. 

| | | Arbuthnot. 
[s.) Of evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity not un- 
like their majority; of miſchievous progenitors, a venomous 
and deſtruQtive progeny. cavn's Vulgar Errours. 
(4+) During the infancy of Henry the IIId, the barons were 
troubled in expelling the French : but this prince was no ſooner 


come to his majority, but the barons raiſed a cruel war againſt 


Ms. Dawes on Ireland. 
.) ————— Douglas, whoſe high deeds, | 
Whole hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 
And military title capital. | 
Maize, or Indian Wheat. n. { The whole maize plant 
has the appearance of a reed. This plant is propagated 
in England only as a curioſi:y, but in America it is the 
principal ſupport of the inhabitants, and conſequently pro- 
oy * with great care. Miller. 
aize affords a very ſtrong nouriſhment, but more viſcous 
than wheat. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To MAKE. v. a. [macan, Saxon; aachen, German; ma- 
ken, Dutch.] 1. To create. 2. To form of materials. 
3: To compoſe : as, parts, materials or ingredients. 4. 
Io form by art what is not natural. 5. To produce or 
effect as the agent. 6. To produce as a cauſe. 7. To 
do; to perform; to practiſe; to uſe in action. 8. To 
cauſe to have any quality. 9. To bring into any ſtate or 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
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condition. 10. To form; to ſettle; to eftabliſh. 15. 


To hold; to keep. 12. [o ſccure from diſtreſs ; to efta- 
bliſh in 1iches or happineſs. 13. To ſuffer; to incur, 
14. To commit. 15. To compel; to force; to con- 
ſtrain. 16. To do: in this ſenſe it is uſed only in inter- 
rogation. 17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. 18. 
To reach; to tend to; to arrive ag; a kind of fea term. 
19. To gain. 20. To force; to gain by force. 21. To 
exhibit. 22. To pay; to give. 23. Io put; to place, 
24. To turn to ſome uſe. 25. To incline to; to diſ- 
poſe to. 26. To effect as an argument. 27. To repre- 
ſent ; to ſhow. 28. To conſtitute. 29. To amount to. 
zo. To mould; to form. 31. To Mare away. To 
kill; to deftroy. 32. To MAKE away. To transfer. 
33. To Maxe account. To reckon; to believe. 34. 

o Make account of. To efteem; to regard. 35. To 
Marte free with. To treat without ceremony. 36. To 
Maxz good. To maintain; to defend; to > 37. 
To Mak E good. To fulfil; to accompliſh. 38. 70 


' Maxe /ight of. To conſider as of no conſequence. 39. 


To MAKE love. To court; to play the gallant. 40. 
To Mak E merry. To feaſt ; to partake of an entertain- 
ment. 41. To Max much of. To cheriſh; to foſter. 
42. To Maxe of. What to make of, is, how to under- 


ſtand. 43. To MAKE of. To produce from; to effect. 
44. To MAKE of. To conſider ; to account; to eſteem. 


45. To Make of. To cheriſh; to foſter. Not uſed, 
46. To Mak k over. To ſettle in the hands of truſtees. 
47. To MAKE over. To transfer. 48. To Mares ow. 
To clear; to explain; to clear to one's ſelf. 49. To 
Mak E cut. To prove; to evince. 50. To Mare ſure 

To conſider as certain. 5 1. Te MARE ſure of. To 


ſecure to one's poſſeſſion. 52. To Mak ER wp. To get 


together. 53. To MAKE wp. To reconcile; to com- 
pole. 54. To Marks up. To repair. 55. To compoſe, 
as ingredients. 56. To MARE up. To thape. 57. To 
Maxe up, To ſupply ; to make leſs deficient. 58. To 
compenſate ; to balance. 59. Je MAKE up. To ſettle ; 
to adjuſt. 60. To Mak R wp. To accompliſh ; to con- 
clude ; to complete. 61. This is one of the words fo 
frequently occurring, and uſed with ſo much latitude, that 
its whole extent is not eaſily comprehended, nor are its 
attenuated and fugitive meanings eaſily caught and reſtrain- 
ed. The original ſenſe, including either production or for- 
mation, may be traced through all the varieties of appli- 
cation. „„ 5 

( 1.) Let us make man in our image. 


Gen. i. 26. 

The Lord hath made all things for himſelf. Prov. xvi. 4. 
— Remember ſt thou | 

Thy making, while the maker gave thee being. Milton, 


(2.) He faſhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made 

it a molten calf. Exod. xxxii. 4. 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Ads. 

Me have no other meaſure, ſave one of the moon, but are 

artificially made out of theſe by compounding or dividing 

them. : Halder on Time, 
(3-) One of my fellows had the of him ; 

Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ly more a 
Than would make up his meſſage. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundleſs ſea, | 
Make but one temple for the deity. - | f 
A pint of ſalt of tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt air, will male 


\% 


more liquor than the former meaſure will contain. Brown, 
(4. . _ nature, 1 attire, | 
weet odo and alluring ts 
And art, with her — doth 51 5 | | 
T' excel the natural with made delights. Spenſer. 
(5.) If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make at me; 
then let me be your jeſt. Shakeſpe Merry Wiwes of Windſor, 


MARK 
When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call for Sampſon, 


that he may make us ſport, 0 Judg. xvi. 25. 


Give unto Solomon a perſect heart to build the palace for 


the which I have made proviſion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 

Thou haſt ſet ſigns and wonders in the land of Egypt, and 

halt made thee a name. | Jer. xxxii. 20. 

Joſhua made peace, and made a league with them. Jaſbua. 
— Both combine 


To mate their greatneſs by the fall of man. Dryden. 
Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes gods of monſters. Tate's Juvenal. 


(6.) Wealth maketh many friends ; but the poor is ſeparated 
from his neighbour. : Prov. xix. 4. 
A man's gift maleth room for him, and bringeth him before 
great men. . roV. xvili. 16. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to be a good or 
evil omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a wide inroad 
made upon the ſoundneſs of his underſtanding. Watts. 
(J.) Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet in other places the 
enlargeth her mirth ſo far, that there is ſhrewd conſtruction 
male of her. | 
She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. 7 
We made prayer unto our God. : Neh. iv. 9. 
He ſhall make a ſpeedy riddance of all in the land. Zeph. 
They all began to make excuſe. Luke, xiv. 18, 
It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor. Rom. xv. 26. 
The Venetians, 5 the Turks with divers injuries, 
both by fea and land, reſolved, without delay, to mate war 
likewiſe upon him. & Naolles's Hiſtory. 
Such muſick as before was never made, | 
But when of old the fons of morning ſung. Milton. 
All the actions of his life were _ up and ſurveyed, and 
all malicious gloſſes made upon all he had ſaid, and all he bad 
See | | Clarendon. 
Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I love repetitions, 1 


Gen. xxiv. 46. 


ſhall not now make any of what elſe was urged againſt The- 


miſtius. Boyle. 
The Phoenicians made claim to this man as theirs, and attri- 
buted to him the invention of letters. | Hale. 
What hope, O Pantheus! whether can we run! 
Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? Dryden. 
While merchants make long voyages by ſea | | 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. Dryden Juvenal. 
To what end did Ulyſſes make that m_ ? ZEneas under- 
took it by the comm of his father” 


allow a ion of it to recreation. Locke. 
_ PMate ſome requeſt, and I, | : 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Aadi ſon. 
Were it permitted, he ſhould make the tour of the whole 
ſyſtem of the ſun. | 
(8.) She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, as to 
make their ſentence weightier than any bare and naked conceit 
to the contrary. 5 Hooker. 

I will make your cities waſte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 

Her huſband hath utterly made them void on the day he 
heard them. | Numb. xxx. 12. 


When he had made a convenient room, he ſet it in a wall, 


and made it faſt with iron. Vi. xii. 15. 
He made the water wine. John, iv. 46. 
He was the more inflamed with the defire of battle with 
Waller, to make even all — Clarendon. 
I bred to arms, rais'd to power, 
| os —— fight for this er; | 
All to make ſure the v ce of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin'd. Dryden s Span Fryar. 


In reſpe& of actions within the reach of ſuch a power in him, 
a man ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom to make him. 


Socks. 


9.) I have made thee 2 god to Pharaoh. Exod. vii. 1. 
2 made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Iſrael. 

| | : x | Gen. xIvi. 29s. 
Who mae thee a prince and a judge over us? Exod. ii. 


Ye have troubled me to mate me to ſtink among the inha- 
bitants. Sa. AAR, 30. 


Lord. 


Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


the faults which I have made. | 
( 45.) That the foul in a ſleeping man ſhould be this moment 


s ghoſt. Dryden. 
He that will make a good uſe of any part of his life, muſt 


Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


no land of either tide. 


_ tended afterwards. 
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He made himſelf of no reputation, and took upon ham the 
form of a ſervant. Phil. ii. 7. 
He ſhould be made manifeſt to Iſrael. Jahn, i. 31. 
Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myſelf ſer - 
vant unto all, that I might gain the more. 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
He hath made me a by- word of the people. Job, xvii. 6. 
Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himſelf againſt the 
| Fer. xlviii. 26. 
Joſeph was not willing to male her a publick example. 
| Matt h. i. 19. 
By the aſſiſtance of this ficulty we have all thoſe ideas in our 


underſtandings, which, thongh we do not actually contem- 
8 yet we can bring in fight, and make appear again, and 


the objects of our thoughts. Locke, 
The Lacedemoniars trained up their children to hate drunk- 


enneſs by bringing a drunken man into their company, and 


ſhewing them what a beaſt he made of himſelf. Watts, 
(10.) Thoſe who are wiſe in courts 
Make friendſhips with the miniſters of ſtate, 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretche«.l exile, | Rowe, 
(.) Deep in a cave the ſybil makes abode. Dryden. 


(12.) He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks 


- himſelf made in the unchaſte competition. Shakeſp. 
| — — This is the night, 
That either makes me, or fcredoes me quite. Shakeſþ. 


Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a {mile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, | 
So now he with another pulls us down. _ Dryden, 
(13.) The loſs was private that I made ; 
Twas but myſelf I loſt ; I loſt no legions. Dryden. 
He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who makes ſhipwreck a ſe- 
cond time, : Bacon 
(14.) I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs in excuſe of 
Dryden. 


buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man not re- 
member thoſe thoughts, would need ſome better proof than 
bare aſſertion to make it be believed. Locke. 
They ſhould be made to riſe at their early hour; but great 
care mould be taken in waking them, that it be not done haſtily. 
| 5 | Locke » 
(. 6.) He may aſk this civil queſtion, friend! _ 

Les pt thou make a ſhipboard? to what end? Dryden. 
Gome? ; what mall ſt thou here with a whole brotherhood of 
city bailiffs? Dryden Spaniſh Fryar. 

(17.) He's in for a commodity of brown pepper; of which 
he mage five marks ready money.  Shakeſp. 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them I ſent. 2 Cor. 
If Auletes, a negligent prince, made ſo much, what muſt 
now the Romans make, who govern it fo wiſely. Arbuthnot. 
If it is meant of the value of the purchaſe, it was ve 


reckoned at a very low price. Arbuthnot. 
(18.) Acoſta recordeth, they that fail in the middle can mate 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
” I've made the port already, | ; 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy ſtorm. 
—— They ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhoars. 
Did I but purpoſe toembark with thee, 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhoar, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? Prior. 


(19.) The wind came about, and ſettled in the weſt for ma- 


Dryden. 


ny days, ſo as we could mate little or no way. Bacon. 
J. ay | 
I have made way 1 
To ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. Milton. 


Now mark a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned to make 
this marriage, it was to make way for the divorce which he in- 
(20.) Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vam; . 
He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents, and unforded ſtreams. Dryden's Virgil. 
The ftane wall which divides China from Tartary, is reckon- 


high ; 
it being hardly poſſible to male ſo much of land, unleſs it = 
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able to relieve us. | 711g. 
(. 6.) Sceing they judge this to make nothing in the world 
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ed nine hundred miles long, running over rocks, and making 


way for rivers through mighty arches. Temple. 


(21.) When thou nale a dinner, call not thy friends but 
the poor. i Luke, xiv. 12. 
(22.) He ſhall make amends for the harm that he hath done. 
| Leviticus. 
(23.) You muſt abe a great diſfererce between Hercules's. 
labours by land, and Jaſon's voyage by lea for the golden fleece. 
| Bacon's War with Hain. 

(24.) —— Whate'er they catch, | 
Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. . Dryden's Ene id. 
(25.) It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy gur reaſon, that 
is, to make us rely ou the ſtrength of nature, when ſhe is leaſt 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


for them. | Hecker. 

You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
the principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of the 
verle as will ſerve your turn, though in reality it makes nothing 
for you. --- Savift. 


(27.) He is not that gooſe and afs that Valla would make 


him. Baker's Rrflefticns on Learning . 

(28.) Our deſires carry the mind out to abſent good, accord- 
ing to the neceljity which we think there is of it, to the making 
or encreale of our happineſs. Locke. 

(29.) Whatſoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: 
God accepteth no man's perſon. ER © 
| (30:) Lye not erect hut hollow, which is in the making of 
the bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more 
whole ſome. Bacon q Natural Hiſtory. 


5 Some undeſerved fault | 
I'll find about the making ef the bed. | Sbaleſp. 
They mow fern green, and burning of them to aſhes, make 

the aſhes up into balls with a little water. Mortimer. 
(31.) He will not let flip any advantage to make away him 

whoſe juſt title, ennobled by courage and goodneſs, may one 
day ſhake the ſeat of a never-ſecure tyranny. Sidney. 
Clarence was, by practice of evil perſons about the king his 
brother, called thence away, and ſoon after, by ſiniſter means, 
was clean made away. _ 
He may have a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they that made away his brother. Shakeſþ. 


Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes that ſeek 
to make away thoſe that aſpire to their ſucceſſion, that there 


was never king that did put to death his ſucceſſor. Bacon. 


My mother I flew at my very birth, and ſince have made 
away two of her brothers, and happily to make way for the 
purpoſes of others againſt myſelf. Hayward. 
| Give poets leave to make themſelves away. Reſermmon, | 


What multitude of infants have been made away by thoſe 


*who brought them into the world. _ Addiſon. 
(324) == - Debtors, | | 
When they never mean to pay, | 
To ſome friend make all away. | Waller. 
(33-) They made no account but that the navy ſhould be ab- 


ſolutely maſter of the ſeas. Bacon War with Spain. 
(35-) The ſame who have made free with the greateſt names 


in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the world the private miſ- | 


Fortunes of families. : Dunci ad. 
(36.) The grand maſter, guarded with a company of moſt 


valiant knights, drove them out again by force, and made good 
the place. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

| n he comes to make good his confident undertaking, 

he is fain to ſay things that agree very little with one another. 


1 Boyle. 
I'll either die, or I'll male good the place. . wa 
As for this other argument, that by purſuing one fingle 
theme they gain an — to expreſs, and work up, the 
paſſions, I with any en could bring from them could 


male it good. Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 
I will add what the fame author ſubjoins to make good his 


foregoing remark. Locke ow Education. 
(37+) This letter doth make good the friar's words. 


(33.) They made kght of it, and went their 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


for ſome ſuppers. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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(39.) How happy each of the ſexes would be, if there was a 
window in the breaſt of every one that makes or receives lobe. 
; Addiſon's Guardian, 
(40.) A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The king went to Latham, to make merry with his mother 
and the ear]. | Bacon's Henry V1I. 
A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his 
neighbour, and after a day thoſe two go to a third; in which 
progreſs they encreaſe like ſnowballs, til] through their bur. 
thenſume weight they break. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
(41.) The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly falls to 
take pride in making much of them, extolling them with infi- 


nite praiſes. Sidney, 
The bird is dead 


That we have made fo much o Shake ſſ. Cymbeline., 
It is good diſcretion not to zzake too much cf any man at the 
fir ſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout ; and yet mak- 
ing much of themlelves too, they take care to carry it preſently 
to bed, and keep it warm. | Temple, 
(42.) That they ſhonld have knowledge of the languages 
and affairs of thoſe that lie at ſuch a difiance from them, was a 
thing we could not tell what to make of. Bacon. 
I paſt the fummer here at Nimmeguen, without the leaſt re- 
membrance of what had happened to me in the ſpring, till about 


the end of September, and then I n to feel a pain 1 
knew not what to make of, in the ſame joint of my other foot. 
Temple. 


There is another ſtatue in hraſs of Apollo, with a modern 


inſcription on the pedeſtal, which I know not what to make of. 


| Aduiſon on Italy. 
I defired he would let me fee his book: he did fo, ſmiling: 
I could not make any thing of it. Tatler. 
Upon one fide were huge pieces of iron, cut into ſtrange fi- 
gures, which we knew not what to make of. | Soil. 
(43-) I am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe who have appeared againit 
this paper have made ſo very little of it. Addiſon. 


(A.) Makes ſhe no more of me than of a ſlave? Dryden. 


( (45-) Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, by 
the Turkiſh merchants, whoſe language he had learned. 


| | Knolles, 
(46.) Widows, who have tried one lover, : 
Truſt none again till th' have made over. Hudibras. 
The wile betimes male over their eſtates. 
Make oer thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. if . 
(47-) The ſecond mercy made over to us by the ſecond co- = 
venant, is the promiſe of pardon. | Hammond. 
Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing but time can 


take away years, or give them. | _ - -- Colter, 
My waiſt is reduced to the depth of four inches by what J 

have already made over to my neck. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was forced to 

leave off coining. | | Savift, 


(48.) Make out the reſt, —I am diſorder'd fo, 
I know not farther what to ſay or do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Antiquaries make out the moſt ancient medals from a letter 


with great difficulty to be diſcerned. Felton. 


It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to male out the bills of fare 
 Arbuthnot on Coins, 

(49-) There is no truth which a man may more evidently 
W 55 —＋ than — exiſtence of a God. Locke. 

ou are not ſelf-evident principles, yet what ma 

be made out from them by a wary deduction, Lig — 
on as certain and infallible truths. | Locke, 
Men of wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and little medi- 


tation, diſtruſt every thing for fiction that is not the diftate of 


ſenſe, or made out immediately to their ſenſes. Burnet. 

e providence of God in the go- 
vernment of the world, and to endeavour, as well as we can, 
E; to make out the beauty and 
harmony of all the ſeeming diſcords and i ities of the 
divine adminiſtration. Nille Sermons. 

Scaliger hath made out, that the hiſtory of Troy was no more 


the invention of Homer than of Virgil, 


M A K 
In the paſſages from divines, moſt of the 
4 out Ph my propoſitions are already ſug} 'r01 
I dare engage to make it out, that they will have their full 


incipal and intereſt at ſix per cent. Swift. 
7 25 They made as — of health and life, as if both of 


reaſonings which 
ſted. At terbur y. 


them were at their diſpoſal. DRE Dryden. 
5x.) But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
Make ſure of this day, and hang to-morrow. D yden. 


(52.) How will the farmer be able to make up his rent at 
quarter-day ? 1 5 : 
( 53.) I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up a quarrel. 
| Shakeſp. As 3 like it. 
(54) 1 S_ for a man among them that ſhould make up 
the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me for the land. Ezel. 
(55.) Theſe are the lineaments of flattery, which do toge- 
ther make up a face of moſt extreme deformity. 
— Govern. of the Tongue. 
He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ſtratagems; 
an old ſerpent, a long experienced deceiver. South. 
Zeal ſhould be made up of the largeſt meaſures of ſpiritual 


Jove, deſire, hope, hatred, grief, indignation. Spratt. 
Oh he was all made uf of love and charms ; f 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire. Addiſon. 


Harlequin's part is made wp of blunders and * 

| | | | dd:ſon. 

Vines, fi oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields of 

corn, 2 the moſt delightful little adp. I 

Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers and diſtreſs, 
Make uþ the frightful horror of the place. 

The 

vrhigs, and on the of preſbyterians. Swift. 

(26.) A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and moſt 

commonly maus up in pills. : 5 5 

(57.) Whatſdever, to make up the doctrine of man's ſalvation, 

is added as in ſupply of the ſcripture's inſufficiency, we N 


Garth. 


I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence to my ſub- 


ject, that ſo what was wanting in my proof might be made up 
up example. | Glanville. 
Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 
Who ne'er conſider, but without a pauſe | | 
Mate up in what they want in cauſe. Dryden. 
If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far as to expect 
little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that the 
_ principals —_ make it up in dignity and reſpect. Swift. 


(58.) If they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in their or- 


we have now under conſideration. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Thus wiſely the makes up her time, 8 
Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Glamuille, 

There muſt „ ſtate to male up the inequali- 


ties of this, and to falve all i lar ap 
(59 -) The reaſons you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper' d blood, = 
Than to make up a free determination 
Twixt right and wrong. 
| Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Vet I can make my _— —— 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, | 
And leave me but the bran. Shakeſp. Coriolanus.. 
He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and by an eaſy 
undiſcoverable cheat he could provide againſt the impending diſ- 
treſs. | Rogers's Sermons. 
o.) There is doubt how far we are to proceed by collection 
fore the full and complete meafure of things neceſſary be 
made up. : * Hooker. 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 
— I know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 
Her would have interrupted much. 
On Wedneſday the 


| Shakeſp. 
account is made up and printed, 
and on Thurſday — . Graunt s Buls of Mortality. 

This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes away, and af- 
fords no folid fatisfaftion but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, 
aud in the hopes of another life ; this is what I can ſay upon 


To Mak. v. u. 1. To tend; to travel; to go any 


Lecke. 


Aadiſon. 
parties among us are made wp on one fide of moderate 


lads that uſed to vex him, | 


by his horſe's ſide, 


dinary expence, it will eaſily make up the half-penny a-day which 


ces. Atterbury. 


Shakeſp. Troil. and Creffida. 


the war 


MA 


experience, and what you will find to be true when you come 


to make up the account. Locle. 


way. 
2. To contribute; to have effect. 3. To operate; © 
act as a proof or argument, or cauſe. 4. To ſhow ; 
appear; to Carry appearance. 5. Ta MAKE away with. 
To deſtroy ; to kill ; to make away. This phraſe is im- 
proper. 6. To MAK for. To advantage; to favour. 7. 
To MAKE up for. To compenfate ; to be inſtead. 8. To 
Maxt with. To concur. | 

(1.) Oh me, lieutenant ! what villams have done this ? 

I think, that one of them is hereabouts, 


And cannot make away. Shakeſp. Othello. 
I do beſeech your majeſty make up, 
Leſt your retirement do amaze your friends. Shakeſp. 


The earl of Lincoln reſolved to make on where the king was, 
to give him battle, and marched towards Newark. Bacon. 
here made forth to us a ſinall boat, with about eight per- 
ſons in it. | Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Warily provide, that while we mate forth to that which is 
better, we meet not with that which is worſe, Bacon's Eſſays. 
A wonderful erroneous obſervation that maketh about, is 
commonly received contrary to experience. Bacon. 
Make on, upon the heads | 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thoſe remain and ſtand. Ben. Fohnſon's Catiline. 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of the ſoldiers mak- 
ing toward land, were eaſily beaten from the ſhore. Knolles. 
When they ſet out from mount Sinai they mae northward 
unto Riſhmah. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 


Make to the city by the poſtern gate. , Dryden. 
© CO Os 3 | 
His eaſier conque udly did forego ; 
And making at hin with : furious 3 | 
From his bent forehead aim'd a double wound. Dryden. 
Too late young Turnus the deluſion found 3 
Far on the ſea, ſtill mating from the ground. Dryden. 


A man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ſtreet one of thoſe 

into a cutler's ſhop, and 
r the boy. | Locke. 
ntleman trotting betore me with a ſpaniel 
made up to him. Addiſon. 

The French king makes at us directly, and keeps a king by 
him to ſet over us. | _ Addiſoz. 
A monſtrous boar ruſht forth; his baleful eyes 

Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff-pointed briſtles 

Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, | 

Whetting his tuſks. +- Smith's Phædra and Hipfolitus.. 

(2.) Whatſoever makes nothing to your ſubject, and is im- 
3 to it, admit not unto your work. Dryden. 
Blinded he is by the. love of himſelf to believe that the right is 


ſeizing on a naked ſword made 
Seeing a country 


wrong, and wrong is right, when it makes for his own advan- 


tage. . 5 Swift. 
(3-) Where neither the evidence of any law divine, nor the 
ſtrength of any invincible argument, otherwiſe found out by the 
light of reaſon, nor any notable publick inconvenience doth. 
make againſt that which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have inſtitut- 
ed for the ordering of theſe affairs; the very authority of the 
church itſelf ſufficeth. Hooker. 

That which ſhould make for them mutt prove, that men ought 
not to make laws for church regiment, but only keep thoſe laws. 
which in ſcripture they find made. Hooker... 

It is very needful to be known, and maketh unto the right of 
inſt him. Spenſer... 

Let us follow after the things which make for peace. Nom. 
Perkin Warbeck finding that time and temporizing, which, 
whilſt his practices were covert, made for him, did now, when 
they were diſcovered, rather make againſt him, reſolved to try 
ſome exploit upon England. Bacon Hen. VII. 

A thing may make to my preſent purpoſe. Boyle. 

It makes to this purpoſe, that the light - conſerving ſtones in 
Italy muſt be ſet in the ſun before they retain light. Dig y. 

What avails it me to acknowledge, that I have not been able 


— 


M A K 


to do him right in any line; for even my own confeſſion mater 
againſt me. Dr yden's Ded. to the An. 
(4.) Joſhua and all Iſracl made as if they were heaten before 
them, and fled, Fojh. viii. 15. 
It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you mate 
as if you hanged yourſelf, and they will give it out that you 
are quite dead.  Arbuthnot"s Hiſt. of Fohn Bull. 
(5.) The women of Greece were ſeized with an unatcountable 
melancholy, which diſpoſed teveral of them to make away with 
themſelves. | _ Addiſon, Steetator. 
(6.) Compare with indiffereney theſe diſparities of times, 
and we ſhall plainly perceive, that they male for the advantage 
of England at this preſent time. Bacin's War with Gai 1. 
None deny there is a God, but thote i whom it maketh 


* 


that there were no Gold. Bacon's Eſſays. 
I was allur'd, that nothing was deſign'd | 
Againit thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold; 
That m ar me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. Milton. 
(J.) Have you go. a lupply of friends to make up fer thoſe 


who are gone. : Swift to Po; e. 

(8.) Antiquity, cuſtom, and conlent, in the church of God, 
makinz with that which law doth eſtabliſi, are themſelves mott 
{ufficient ren ons to uphold the fame, unleſs foie notable pub- 
lick inconvemence enforce the contrary. | Hooker. 

Max k. n. /. [from the verb. ] Form; ſtructure; nature. 

Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent the earth to 
ſhew men their folly in admiring it, poſſels delights of a nobler 
make and nature, which antedate immortality. 

Upon the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met to chuſe a king: 
ſeveral put up, but one was not of make tor a ki 


wanted brains or ſtrength. _ L'Eflrange. 
Is our perfection of ſo frail a make, 
As ev ry plot can undermine and ſhake. Dryden. 


Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portſoken of 
fo feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the Royal Exchange. 


: Adaiſon's Frecholder. 
It may be with ſuperior fouls as with r which exceed 
the due proportion of parts, and, like the 
male, commit ſomething near extravagance. | 
Max E. n. , [maca, zemaca, Sax.] Companion; 
friend. Tay 
Ihe elf therewith aſtonied, 
Upſtarted lightly from his looſer make, 
And his unſteady weapons 'gan in hand to take. 


Bid her therefore herſelf ſoon ready make, 
To wait on love amongſt his lovely crew, 
Where every one that miſſeth then her make, 
Shall be by him amearit with penance due. 
For ſince the wiſe town, | 
Has let the ſports down, 
Of May games and morris, 
The maids and their makes 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, „„ 
And che wipers for their noſes. * Ben. Jobnſon's Owls. 
MAE EAT E. =. / [make and debate.) Breeder of quar- 
rels. | 
Love in her paſſions, like a right makebate, whiſpered to both 


ſides arguments of quarrel. | | Go 
2 party-vvri like a couple of makebates, who 
inflame ſmall] quarrels by a thouſand fteries. Swift. 


-writers are 
MAKER. u. , {from nale] 1. The Creator. 2. One who 
makes any thing. 3. One who ſets any thing in its proper 
ſtate. . | 5 
.̃..) Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 


favourite 


Spenſer. 


The univerſal Maker we may praiſe. Milton. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin d the found. Pope. 


Such plain roofs as piety could raiſe, | 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 


The power of reaſoning was given us by our Maker to 4 uh 


truths. Watts's Logich. 
(2.) Every man in Turky is of ſome trade; Sultan Achmet 
was a maker of ivory rings. : Notes on the Odyſſey, 


& 


Glanville. 


ng; another 


old heroes of that 
Pope. 


Fairy Queen. 


 ToMata'xare. v. a. 


MAE, 
I dare promiſe her boldly what few of her maters of viſits 


and compliments dare to do, Poge's Letters. 
(3.) You be indeed makers or marrers of all mens manners 
within the realm. Aſch am's Schoolma fler 


Ma'xz PEACE. A. /. [make and peace.] Peacemaker ; recon- 
ciler. | 3 
To be a makefeace ſhall become my age. Shakeſp. 
Ma'xeweiGHrT. n. /. [make and weight.) Any ſwall thing 
thrown in to make up weight. 
Me lonely fitting, nor the 
Of makewerght candle, nor 
Of loving friend delights. 
Mar! acnal'rte. n. / This ſtone is green, 
but lighter than that of = nephritick flone, fo as in co- 
lour to reſemble the leaf of the mallow, wanaxy, from 
which it has its name ; though ſometimes it is veined with 
white, or ſpotted with blue or black. | 
| | Woo /avard's Meth. Foffls. 
Ma'tapy. n. ſ. [maladie, French] A diſeaſe; a diſtem- 
per; a diſorder of body; ſickneſs. = 
— Better it is to be private | 
In forrow's torments, than ty'd to the pomp of a palace, 
Nurſe inward maladies, which, have not ſcope to be breath'd 
but. * 
Phyſicians firſt require, that the ma/ady be known thoroughly, 
afterwards teach how to cure and redreſs it. | Spenſer. 
Say, can you falt ? your ſtomachs are too young : 
And abſtinence engender maladies. Shakeſp. 
An accidental violence of motion, has removed that ma/ady 
that has baffled the ſkill of phyſicians. Soath.. 
Love's a malady without a cure ; 
Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, 
He fires within, and hiſſes at my heart. 
MaLta'npers. n. ſ. [from mal andare, 
A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. LE. 
MA'LAPERT. adj. [mal and pert.] Saucy ; quick with 
impudence ; ſprightly without reſpect or decency. 
Peace, maſter marquis, you are malafert ; 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current. 
If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 
— What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an ounce or two of 
this malatert blood from you. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Are you growing malafert ? Will you force me make uſe 
of my authority? den's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Ma"LapexTNWEss. n. . [from mal-pert.] Livelineſs of re- 


limmering light 
the joyous talk | 

; | N Phiittc. 
ſometimes intirely 


Dryden 
Italian, to go 1. 


Shakeſp. 


_ ply without _—_ quick impudence; ſaucineſs. 
MALAP ERTL. [from malapert.] Impudently ; 
faucily. PO | | 


[uaratlu.] To ſoften, or knead to 
ſoftneſs, any body. ; | 
MaLaxa'Tion. u. /. [from malaxate.] The act of ſoften- 
—_ 4 31 J | 
MATE. adj. [male, French; maſculus, Latin.] Of the ſex 
that begets, not bears young; not female. | 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the diſ- 
ſection of the mother, were laid open to the word? Locke. 
You are the richeſt pow in the commonwealth ; you have 
no male child; your daughters are all married to wealthy pa- 
tricians. Swift's Examiner. 
MaLe. n. /. The he of any ſpecies. 


In moſt the male is the greater, and in ſome few the female. 


Bacon. 
There be more males than females, but in different propor- 
tions. Graunt”s Bills 2 
Mare, in compoſition, ſignifies ill; from male, Latin; male, 
old French. | | | 
Malt AaDMInIiSTRA'TION. . . Bad management of 
From the 


practice of the wiſeſt nations, when a prince was 
laid aſide for maleadminiſtration, the nobles and people did re- 
ſume the adminiſtration of the ſupreme power. Swift. 

A general canonical denunciation, is that which is made 


touching ſuch a watter as properly belongs ta the eccleſiaſtical 


M AL 
court, for that a ſubjett denounces his ſuperior 


ration, or a wicked life. _ Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3 ; adj. [male und content.] Diſ 

MaLeconTe'nTed. J tented; difſatighed. 
Brother Clarence, how like our choice, 


That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent. Shakeſp. 
Poor Clarence I Is it for a wife "EM | 
That thou art malccantent ? I will provide thee. Shakeſp. 


The king, for ſecuring his ſtate againſt mutinous and male- 
contented biets, who might have refuge in Scotland, ſent a 
ſolemn ambaſſage to conclude a 2 Bacon. 

They cannot ſignalize themſelves as malecontents, without 
breaking through all the ſofter virtues. Addiſon"s Frecholder. 

The ufual way in deſpotick governments is to confine the 
malecontent to ſome caſtle. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 


MateconTE'NTEDLY. adv. [from malecontent.] With 


diſcontent. INF 35 5 
MaLECowTE'NTEDNESS, #. /. [from malecontent.] Diſ- 
contentedneſs; want of affection to government. 
They would aſcribe the laying down my paper to a ſpirit of 
malecontentedneſs. : 
MaLepicTED. adj. [maledius, Latin.] Accurſed. Di#. 


MaLlepi'ction. n. /. [maledifion, French; maledidio, 


Latin.] Curſe ; execration ; denunciation of evil. 
Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, | 
To wretched me, the laſt, worſt maledifio. Sidney. 
The true original cauſe, divine malediction, laid by the ſin of 
man upon theſe creatures which God hath made for the uſe of 
man, was above the reach of natural capacity. Hooker. 
In Spain they flayed near eight months, during which 
Buckingham lay under millions of maledifions ; which, upon 
the prince's arrival in the weft, did vaniſh into praiſes. 


Wotton. 


MaLevra'cTION. n. 5 [male and facto, Latin. ] A crime 3 
an offence. = „ 
' ——— — Guilty creatures at a play 


Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ftruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently _ 3 
They have proclaim'd their actions. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


MaLura'ctor. n. /. [male and facio, Lat.] An offender 
_ againſt law ; a criminal; a guilty perſon. 


| A jaylor to bring forth | | 
Some monſtrous malefaflor. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
| Fear his word, | 85 
As much as malefactors do ſword. Roſcommon. 
It is a fad thing when men 2 ir to the miniſtry, not for 


4 preferment but refuge; like malefaclor; flying to the altar, only 


to ſave their lives. 
If their barking dog difturb her eaſe, 
THY unmanner'd malfactor is arraign'd. 
The malefaflor goat was laid . 
| On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. | 

Marez'ricx. | 2 [ 

MaLte'rrque. I ful. | +" _ 
MaLyera'cTICE, n. / [male and practice.] Practiee con- 
trary to rules. l . 
MaL “vol ENCE. 2. /. [malevolentia, Latin.] 

clination to hurt others; malignity. 


- Couth. 


MaLsz'volent. 


wards others ; 


Though qur led hard, 
And held us long aſunder. 1 Ling Arthur. _ 
MaLigivolentily. adv, [from —_— Malignly ; 
_ raaligngntly ; wich-ill-will. 0 
ane him from 


for maleadmi- Ma'sct: 1. {. [malice, French; malitia, Latin.] 1. Bad- 


fore ſurely he will pity my infirmities. 


Sectator. 


exacts a more particular regard. 
Marti'ciovsLy. adv. [from malicious. 


lential. 


Dryden's Ju. 


maleficus, Latin.] Miſchievous 1 4 


I-vi; is „reg. v. „ [dem the sdiedlive 


ſtanding, and to be 


MAL 


z of deſign; deliberate miſchief. 2. Ill intention to 
any one ; defire of hurting. | 
(r.) God hath forgiven me many ſins of malice, and there- 
Taylor's Holy Living 
(2.) can is in his grave; | 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothin 
Can touch him further ! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On man's deſtruftion, maugre what =" if hap 
Of heavier on himſelf, fearlef return'd. 


Milton. 


ToMa'rice. wv. a. [from the noun.] To regard with ill. 


will. Obſolete. 
The chaſe why he this fly ſo malced, 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 


Arachne, hy his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer, 


Malicious. adj. [malicieux, French; malitioſas, Latin.] 


Ill- diſpoſed to any one; intending ill; malignant. 
We muſt not ſtint 6 
Our neceſſary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever, 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow _s 
That is new trimm'd. Shakefſp. Herry VIII. 
| —— I grant him bloody, | 5 8 | 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. | 
Thou know'ſt what malicious foe, 
Envying our happineſs, and of his own | 
Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame. Milton. 
The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick conſpiracy, 
on Conſumptions. 
With malignity, 


Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


with intention of miſchief. | 
An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of miniſters ma- 
liciouſly bent againſt me, broke out, and had like to have ended 
in my utter deſtruction. | Swift. 
ALFCIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from malicious.] Malice; in- 
tention of miſchief to another. Ce 8 
Not out of envy or maliciouſneſos, 


Do 1 forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. Herbert, 


Ma'L1Gw. adj. [maligne, French; malignus, Latin: the g is 


mute or liqueſcent.] 1. Unfayourable ; ill-diſpoſed to any 
one; malicious. 2. Infectious; fatal to the body; peſti- 


(1.) Witchcraft may be by operation of malign ome: 
If in the conſtellations war were ſprung, 
Two planets, ruſhing from aſpe& malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid (ky, „ 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. Milton. 
Of contempt, and the malign hoſtile influence it has upon 
government, every man's experience will inform him. South. 
(2.) He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the 


wound bleed inwards, endangercth malign ulcers and pernicious 


impoſthumations. Bacon Eſſays. 
| 1. To regard 
with envy or malice. 2. To miſchief; to hurt; to 
harm. 1 | 

(1 * The people practiſe what miſchicfs and villanies they will 
againſt private men, whom they malign, by ſtealing their goods, 
ogmurdering them. | Spenſer on Ireland. 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor ſhould fo ma/izn 
his ſucceſſor, as to ſuſſer an evil to grow up which he might 
timely have kept under. Openſeron Ireland. 
Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and maligned him 
in the wilderneſs. ? E ccluſ. xlv. 18. 

If it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be maligned 


deſpiſed falling; then is it a pleaſure to be 


great, and to be able to diſpoſe of men's fortunes. South, 
Marycnancy. x. / {from malignant] 1. Malevolencez 
malice ; unfavourableneſs. 2. Deſtructive tendency. 
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(I.) My ſtars ſhine darkly over me; the gelte of my 
fate might, perhaps, diſtemper yours; "therefore I crave your 
leave, that I may bear my evils alone. Shakeſp. 

(2.) The infection doth produce a bubo, which, according 
to the degree of its malignancy, either proves eatily curable, or 
elſe It proceeds in its venom. of 5s Surgery. 

Mali'cxnanTt. adj. (malignant, French.] 1. Malign ; 
envious; unpropitious; malicious; e in- 
tending or effecting ill. 2. Hoſtile to life: as malignant 
fevers. 

(1.) O malignant and ill-boding ſtars ? 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. Shakeſp. 
Not friended by his with to your high * ſon, | 

His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 

2 * you to your friends. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 

good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 

They — ſeen all other notions beſides their own repreſented 

in a falls and malignant light; whereupon they judge and con- 
demn at once. Mutts's Improvement of the Mind. 
(2.) They hold, that the cauſe of the gout 18 a malignant 
vapour that falls upon the joint; that the ſwelling is a kindneſs 
in nature, that calls down humours to damp the —— of 


the vapours, and thereby aſſuage the pain. __ | 


Let the learn'd begin 
Th' enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in 
How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, 
What in the faultleſs frame they found to make —_ prey ? 
ryden. 
Ma LIGNANT. #. [ A man of ill intention, malevo- 
lently diſpoſed. 2. 5 was a word uſed of the defenders 
of the church and monarchy by the rebel ſectaries in the 
civil wars. 
(..) Occaſion was taken, by certain malignants, ſecretly to 
undermine his great authority in the church of Chriſt. 
Hocker. 
Malia NvAN TL v. adv. from * ] With ill inten- 
tion ; maliciouſly ; miſchievouſly. 
Now arriving _ | 
At place of potency, and ſway o' th' 18 | 
It ne ſhould ſtill n:al/ignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the Plcheia w your voices might 


Be curſes to yourſclve 


another with ill will. 12 cenſurer. 


(1.) I thought it ell a to juſtify my character in paint of 


eleanlineſs. which my maligners call in queſtion. Swift, 


(2.) Such as theſe are vans ax þ s maligners, who pro- 
none the moſt generous contemplations, needleſs unprofitable 
ſubtleties. Glarville's Apology. 


Ma. “NI v. n. ( [malignite, French.] 1. Malice; ma- 
liciouſneis. 2. Contrariety to life; JeſiruQive tendency. 
3. Evilneſs of nature. 


(i.) Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 


And made the whole ma/iznity their own. Tickel. | 
(2.) Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, reports are 


various ; his phyſicians diſcerned an invincible maigmty in his 
diſeaſe. Hayward. 
No redreſs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- 
able to the ma/ignity of that far-ſpread diſeaſe. King Charles, 
(3.) This ſhows the high maliguity of fraud, that in the by 
tural courſe of it tends to the deſtruction of common life 
deſtroying truſt and mutual confidence. % 


MaLtcnLy. adv. [from malign.] Eovioully ; with ill 


will ; miſchievouſly. 

Leſt you think I railly more than teach, 

Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; | 
Let me for once preſume t' inſtruct the times. RN. | Pope. - 
Ma'Lxin. z. / [trom mal, of Mary, and kin, the di- 
minutive termina:ion.] A kind of mop made of clouts 
for ſweeping ovens ; thence a frightful 9 of elouts 
dreſſed up 3 thence a dirty wench. 


ML. n. . [malleus, Lat. a hammer.] 


Shualeſp. Coriolanus. 
MatLTGN ER. n. , [from malign.] 1. One who regards 


M:A:L 


— — The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye hun. . Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


1, A kind of 
beater or hammer. 2. A ſtroke; a blow. Not in uſe. 
3. A walk where they formerly played with malls and 
balls. Moll is, in Iflandick, an area ot walk ſpread with 
ſliells. 

(.) He took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, 
and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he encloſed in them ſeveral 
drugs. Addiſon, ä 


- 


(2.) ĩð With mighty mall, 
The monſter mercileſs him nd e f fall. Fairy Lueen. 
Giwe that rev'rend head a ma . | 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibras. 


(3.) This the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſick its propitious ray. Pof e. 


To Ma LL. v. a. from the noun.] To beat or rike with 


a mall. 


MA'LLARD. n. + aner, French.] The drake of the 


wild duck. 

Antony claps on his ſea- wing, like a doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 
The birds _ are molt eaſy to be drawn are mallard, ſho- 

veler, and Peacham on Dr awe. 
Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much of a brown 
_ mallard's feather as will make the wings. Valton's Ang ler. 


MarLutaBrLitry. n. . [from malleable.] ality of 


enduring the hammer; | quality of * under the 
hammer. 
— he nominal eſſence of gold to be a body of ſuch 
a peculiar colotz and weight, with the malleabilit ys fuſibi- 


lity, the real eflench is that conſtitution on which qualities 
and their union depend. | Locke, 


Ma'“LLE ABLE. adj. [malleable, Preach; 3 * malleus, Lat. 
a hammer.] Capable of being ſpread by beating: this is a 
quaſity poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree by gold, it 
being more ductile than any other metal; and is oppoſite 
to friability or brittleneſs. Q2Quiscy. 

Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come not to the de- 
gree to be malleable. | Bacon. | 
The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 

That like his ford endures the anvil ; 
And juſtly 's held more formidable, SE 
The more his valour's malleable. Mudibras. 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to prei- 
ſion without any fliding of its parts, it is hard and ick, 
returning to its . with a force riſing from the — attrac- 


tion of its parts: if the 1 ſlide upon one another, the body 
is malleable or ſoft. Newton's Opticks. 


Ma'LteaBLenEsS. n. [from malleable.] Quality of 
_ enduring the hammer; 2 ductility. 
The bodics of moſt uſe that are ſought for out of the earth 


are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by 
their weight, fuſibility, and malleableneſs. Locke. 


To MALLEATE. v. a. [from malleus, Lat.] To hammer; 
to forge or ſhape by the hammer. 
He firſt found out the art of melting and malleating metals, 
and making them uſeful for tools. Denham. 

Lr r. n. f.: [malleus, Latin.) A wooden hammer. 
The veſſel ſoddered up was warily truck with a wooden mal- 
let, and thereby compreſled. | Boyle. 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mailet with the right — lift. 


Ma'LLows: n. . (alva, Latin; mæleye, Saxon, A 


lant. 

* Shards or *latibros for the F $6 Bj 

That keep the looſenꝰd body fo 7 Dryden. 
Ma'LMsEy. 1. J. 5 2. A' kind" of 


wine. 


(2.) Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. | Shateſp. 


M A N # 8 
MALT. 3. /. [mealr, Saxon ; mout, Dutch. ] Grain ſteeped 


; ter and fermented. then dried on a kiln. 
n infuſed in the liquor, and is afterwards 


boiled with the hop. 
Ma Lr Dus f. n. ſ. [melt and duft.] 5 
Malt-duſt is an enricher of barren land, and a im- 
prover of barley. Mortimer Huſcandry. 
Ma'LTFi00R. #. J. [malt and floor.] A floor to diy 
alt. | | 
"Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the malt - floor. 
| Mortimer. 
To MALr. v. n. 1. To make malt. 2. To be wade 
alt. 
"I. To houſe it green it will mow-burn, which will make it 
malt worle. | Mortimer s Huſt andry. 
Ma'LrDkINK, 3. , [malt and drink ] OT. 
All maltdrinks may be boiled into the conſiſtence of a ſlimy 
ſyrup. | Floyer on the Humou: -. 
MLT HORSE. rn. . [malt and horſe.) It ſeems to have 
been, in Shakeſpeare's time, a term ot reproach for a dull 
dolt. 
You peaſant ſwain, you whoreſon, you malthorſe drudge. 
| 3 LO Shakeſs. T. A, the . 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Shakeſp. 
ooh buen, n. , [from malt.] One who makes malt. 


MALTSTER. 


Sir Arthur the maltfier ! how fine it will ſound. Swift. = 


Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's fide ; but he un- 
fortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which ſhe died; and 


Tom is now a journeyman maltfter. Swift. © 


MaLva'ceous. adj. [maliva, Latin.] Relating to mal- 
lows. SE, 


Martversa'TION. u. . [French.] Bad ſhifis; mean arti- 


fices ; wicked and fraudulent tricks. 


Mam. . / [mamma, Latin: this word is ſaid to be 


MANN found for the compellation of mother in all 
languages; and is therefce ſuppoſed to be the firft ſyl - 
lables that a child pronoundes.] The fond word for mo- 
ther. 5 | 

Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye; 

Alas | how eaſy my miſtake ? 

I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. 
Little maſters and miſſes are impediments to ſervants ; 
the remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 

papa and mamma. Swift's Kules to Servants. 


Manme's tree. n. The mammee tree hath a roſaceous 
flower, which afterwards becomes an almoſt ſpherical fleſhy 
' fruit, containing two or three ſeeds incloſed in hard — 2 ; 

| Aer. 


ſhells. | 
Munk T. n. ſ. [from mam or mamma.] A puppet, a 
figure drefled up. VV ons 


Kate; this is no world 


To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. Sbaleſp. 
| Mxa'mmirorm. os. [mammiforme, French ; mamma and 


forma, Latin. ] ving the ſhape of paps or dugs. 


| Mun LLARY. adj. [mammillaire, French ; eek. | 


Lat.] Belenging to the paps or dugs. _ 
 MA'MMOCKE. . / A large ſhapeleſs piece. 
The ice was broken into large mammocks. Fames's Voyage. 
To Ma/MMocKx. v. a. [from the noun.] To tear; to break; 
to pull to pieces. 
I faw him run after a 21 and he did ſo ſet his 
teeth, and did tear it! Oh, I warrant, how he mammockt it 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
MA MMON. n. ſ. [Syriack.] Riches. 


MAN. . /. [man, mon, Saxon.] 1. Human being. 2. 


a woman. 3. Not a boy. 4. A ſervant ; an attend- 

ant; adependant. 5. A word of familiar addreſs, border- 
ing on contempt. 6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like 
the French en, one, any one. 7. One of uncommon qua- 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. UE 


Fras. 


| „ | 

lifications. 8. A human beiog qualified in any particular 
manner. 9. Individual. 10. Nor a beaſt. 11. Wealthy 
or independant | 5 : to this ſenſe ſome refer the quoted 
paſſage of Shakeſpeare, others to the ſenſe next forego- 


ing. 12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we ſay, he 
is not his own man. Ainſworth. 13. A moveab'e piece 


at cheſs or draughts. 14. Man of war. A ſhip of 


war. 

(r.) The king is but a man as I am; the violet ſmells to him 
as it doth to me; the element ſhews to him as it doth to me, all 
his * omp_ but human conditions. | Shakeſp. 
All the weft bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an idolatrous, man- 
eating nation. Brerewoed on Languages. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wvonted yet, and then was man deſign'd, 

Conſcious of thought. | 
Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, 
And given thera voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In an the God deſcends, and joys to find | | 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Cr eech's Manilius. 
A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the pow- 
ers of motion, and reaſoning joined to ſubſtance, make the or- 
dinary idea of a man. | Locte. 

On human actions reaſon though you can, 


It may be reaſon, but it is not man. Pofe's Epiſi les. 
(2.) Bring forth me: children only 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I had not fo much of man in me, | „„ 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, | | 
And gave me up to tears. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
Every man child ſhall be circumciſed. Gen. xvii. 10. 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man, | 


But ending in the ſex the firit began. Dryden'* nu. 


A long time ſince the cuſtom began, among people of qua- 
lity, to * men cooks of tne French nation. Swift. 


(3-) The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd, 


And the man dreams but what the boy believ C. Dryden. 


wit) Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
| ich thus preſerves my loved life, 55 
Thanked be I that keep a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody ſtrife: 
For if my man muſt praiſes have, 


What then mult I that keep the knave ? \ Sianey; 


My brother's ſervants 


Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakeſp. 


Such gentlemen as are his majeſty's own ſworn ſervants | 


ſhould be 2 to the charge of his majcſty's ſhips ; choice 


being e of men of valour and capacity rathe: than to em- 

ploy other mens men. e Kal.igh's Effays. 
I and my man will preſently go ride | Ln, 

Far as the Corniſh mount. Cowley. 


(5.) You may partake of any thing that we ſay: 
We f no treaſon, man. 4 Shakeſp. Ric. III. 
(6.) This fame young ſober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a Man cannot ks him laugh. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


A man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion to be umnpoſ- 


ſihle. More Di vine Dialogues. 
He is a good - natured man, and will give as much as a man 
would defire. | | 8 Stillingfleet. 
By ten thouſand of them a man ſhall not be able to advance 
one ſtep in knowiedge. Trl/o: ſon's Sermens. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects to purſue, nor 
be taken off from thoſe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a nan, in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in uw 
| ns | ccke. 
A man would expect to find ſome antiquities ; but all they 
have to ſhow of this nature is an old roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. 


3 Addi ſon. 
A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own plantation. 

. ö | Addiſon. 

(.) Manners maketh man. William of N ictbam. 


I daredo all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 


—— — What beaſt was't then . 
my I 2 | 


Dryden's Ovid. 


M A N e We 3 os 
That made you break this enterpriſe to me? With manacles along our ſtreet. Shak. Coriolanuys, | 


When you durſt do it, then you were a man; Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like mana. 
And, to be more than what you were, you would cle on the right hand. : Eecluſ. xxi. 19, 
Be fo much more the man. Shakeſp. Macbeth. The law good men count their ornament and protection; 
He tript me behind, being down, inſulted, rail'd, others, their manacles and oppreſſion. K. Charles. 


And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 4 . To MA NAC LE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To chain the 
That worthied him. Shakeſp. King Lear. hands; to ſhackle. | 


Will reckons he ſhould not have been the man he is, had not ——— We'll beat thy bears to death, 
he broke windows, and knocked down conſtables, when he was 


flow An Sefator And _— the bearward * their — 1 
n | 2 8 I'll manacle thy neck and feet together. ah. 
( a Thou art but a youth, and he a mas en 2 Ils it thus you uſe this monarch, to manacle —. re 
Outh. . 1 75 . . | | Ar thnot and 1 
N (9.) In matters of equity between man and man, our Saviour 8 gy a. {menoger, Fr.) 1. 1 end * 
has taught us to put my neighbour in the place of myſelf, and 1“ 1 NAG E. V. . Le 3 "ful dio ＋ 
myſelf in the place of my neighbour. Watts's Logick., Carty on. 2. To train a horle to gracefuf action. 3. 10 
(10.) Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, govern; to make traftable. 4. Lo wield ; to move or 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man. Creech's Marilius. uſe eafily. 5. To huſband; to make the object of cau- 


 (31.)- There would this monſter make a man; any ſtrange 
beaſt there makes a man. . Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
What poor man would not carry a great burthen of — to 


tion. 6. To treat with cautjon or decency : this is a 
phraſe merely Gallick ; not to be imitated. 


| 1.) The fathers had managed the charge of idolatry againſt 
be made a _ _— 8 by Ti otſon, *. LM ers ha 8 rk gu © 
(14.) A Flemiſh man of war lighted upon them, and over- | 11888 | | 
mattered them. e's Survey of 88 Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs inſpire, 


| ; And tell the nation in no vulgar ſtrain 
To Man. v. a. {from the noun.] 1. To furniſh with men. EOS , 


: What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. Prior. 
2. To guard with men. 3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. (2.) He rode up and down gallantly mounted, managing 
4. To tame a hawk. $5. To attend; to ſerve ; to wait on bis horſe, and charging and diſcharging his lance. Knolles, 


as a man or ſervant. 6. To direct in hoſtility z to point; They vault from hunters to the manag'd ſteed. Young. 


to'aim. An obſolete word. (3.) Let us ſtick to our point, and we will manage Bull, Fll 
| (1.) Your ſhips are not well mann d; warrant you. | Arbuth. Hift. of J. Bull. 
Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. | Shak, (4.) Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be eaſily ma- 
There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, naged. 1 Newton, 
Mann'd with three hundred men. Shak. R. II. (.) There is no more to manage ! if I fall, 
A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is mann d; 85 It ſhall be like myſelf; a ſetting fun 
And forces ſent. Daniels Civil War. Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. Dryden. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould ſend certain The leſs he had to loÞe, the leſs he car'd, | 


ſhips to ſca well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. To manage loathſome life, when love was the reward. 
Their ſhips go as long voyages as any, and are for their bur- 7 | | | Dryden, 
dens as well manned. | ERealeigb's Eſſays. (6.) Notwithſtanding it was fo much his intereſt to manage 
He had manned it with a great number of tall ſoldiers, more his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he made over his princi- 


than for the proportion of the caſtle. = Bacon, pality to France. | Addiſon on Italy. 
They man their boats, and all their young men — 1 To Ma'nace. v. n. To ſuperintend affairs; to tranſaQ. 
er. 


i | * Leave them ta manage for thee, and to grant | 
The Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, 2 hundred What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Dryden. 
gallies, and ten galeaſes; though I cannot conceive how they NI , | Fr 1 Cancut ; 
could man a fleet of half the number. Addiſon on Italy. A'NAGE. 7. þ [ meſnage, menage, r. 1. Conduct; 


Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had adminiſtration. 2. Uſe; inſtrumentality. 3. Govern- 


manned out a fleet of two hundred men of war, Arbuthnot, ment of a horſe. 4- Diſcipline ; governance. 
(2.) See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. | 


(.) Jo him put 7 EZ, 
| 5 Shakeſpeare. The manage of my ſtate. | Shak. Tempeſt. 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, This might have been prevented, 7 FOR 


To ſally from one port, or max one publick wall. Tate. With eaſy arguments of love, | | | 
3.) Adviſe how war may be beſt upheld, 5 | Which now the manage of two kingdoms mult _ 
Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, With fearful, bloody iflue arbitrate. | Sb. X. John. 
In all her equipage. . : Milton. For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Theodoſius having mann d his ſoul with proper refletions, Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege, 
exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he could, to animate his pe- Ere further leiſure yield them further means. Shak. 


nitent. | Aaliſen, Speflator. Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em - 

(4. ) Another way I have to man my haggard, brace more than they can hold, and ſtir more than they can 

To make her come; and know her keeper's call; 4 quiet. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Tat is, to watch her. | Shak. 


Ihe plea of 0h ger intention will ſerve to ſanctify the worſt 

(5-) Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in actions; the proof of which is but too manifeſt from that ſcan- 

— cap than to wait at my heels: I was never manned with ag tte dalous doctrine of the jeſuits concerning the direction of the 
now. | 


| | Shak. H. IV. j; i0 like wiſe whole I- 
They diſtil their huſbands land Ye IN WR Ane- 
— ques ny ** mw 1 | (.) To think to make gold of quickſilver is not * 
| Lying for the ſpirit of amber. a Fobnſon's Foreſt. . WOT IR EINE _ = 
(6.) Ma but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, * (390 — In thy ſlumbers . | 
And he retires. Shak. Othello 


| I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, | 
„ from manus Speak terms of manage to the bounding ſteed. Sbaleſp. 
| The horſe you muſt draw in his career with his manage and 


MA'NACLES. n. , [manicles, Fr. manice 
Lat.] Chain for the hands; ſhackles. 


For my ſake wear this glove ; | | | turn, doing the curvetto. | Peacham. 

It is a manacle of love. Shak, Cymbel. (4.) Whenever we take a ſtrong biaſs, it is not out of a moral 
Thou i capacity to do better, but for want of a careful manage and 

Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led | diſcipline to ſet us right at firſt. ä L Eftrange. 


N 
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Ma'nactaBLe. adj. [from Manage.) 1. Eaſy in the uſe; 
not difficult to be wielded or moved. 2. Governable ; 

tractable. | | 
(r.) The conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
that they may ſerve in all weathers; and that the carriage may 
be light and manageable. Bacon Eſſays. 
Very long tubes, are by reaſon of their length, apt to bend, 
and ſhake by bending ſo as to cauſe a continual trembling in the 
objects, whereas by contrivance the glaſſes are readily manage- 
able. Newton's Opticks. 


Ma'naGEABLENESS. 2. /, [from man geable.] 1. Ac- 


commodation to eaſy uſe. 2. Tractableneſs; eaſine ſs to 
be governed. | 3 

(1.) This diſagreement be imputed to the greater or 
leſs 2 or — of — W 

| 3 oyle. 

Ma'naGEMENT. 2. /. [menagement, Fr.] 1. Conduct; 

adminiſtration. 2. Prudence; cunning piactice. 3. 
Practice: tranſaction; dealing. 

(1.) An ill argument introduced with deference, will pro- 
cure more credit than the profoundeſt ſcience with a rough, in- 
ſolent, and noiſy ranagement. 
The wrong management of the earl of Godolphin was the 
only cauſe of the union. SETS Sæviſt. 

(2.) Mark with what management their tribes divide; 

Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t' other fide. Dryden. 

(3-) He had great managements with eccleſiaſticks in the view 

ol being advanced to the pontificate. Addijon on Italy. 

 Ma'nacex. n. /. [from manage] 1. One who has the 
conduct or direction of any thing. 
_ good huſband. ; 
(.) A ſkilful manager of the rabble, fo long as they have 
needs never enquire whether they have any 


— to hear, 
—Uunderſtanding. . South. 


The manager opens his ſluice every night, and diſtributes the 


water into the town. | Addiſon. 
An artful manager, that crept between ns, 
His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcreen. ” , Jo 


(2.) A 2 of great aſpiring thoughts: in the main, a 


manager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, from his own mo- 


tion, wherever he diſcerns merit. 


gality of Ovid's wit ; though he could have wiſhed, that the 
maſter of it had been a hetter er. Dryden. 
Ma'xacery. n. / [menagerie, French, ] 1. Conduct; 


direction; adminiſtration. 2. Huſbandry ; frugality. 3. 


Manner of uſing. 


(1.) They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, give ſo ill 
an account of any conduct or diſcretion in the manag ery of that 


affair, that poſterity would receive little benefit in the moſt par- 
ticular relation of it. FOE Clarendon 
(2.) The court of Rome has, in 
teſted its good manegery, that it is not credible 


ferred gratis. 


CYOWnS are con- 
. ings coatins of MR, WK. 
[.) No will bring a | raw, untrain- 
ed men into the field, but il, by little bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, 
inſtruct them in the manner of the fight, and teach them the 
ready managery of their weapons. 
Mana'tion. 2. ſ. [manatio, Latin.] The 
from ſomething elſe. . 
MANCHE. n. 7 [Fr.] A ſleeve. 
Ma'xcnerT. 3. , [michet, Fr. 
fine bread. 2 
Take a ſinall toaſt of manchet, dipped in oil of fweet almonds. 


Bacon. 
collation : a 
More, Di 


I love entertain my friends with a frugal 
of wine, > diſh of fruit, and a manchet. 


Mancwine'eL tree. n. , [mancianilla, Latin.] The man- 
ows to 


the fize of an oak: its wood is of a beautiful grain, will 


* 


chineel tree is a native of the Weſt Indies, and 


Locle en Education. 


MANDA'MUS. n. .. [Latin.] A writ 


2. A man of frugality z - 


| Temple. 
The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with the prodi- 


other inſtances, ſo well * | 


Decay of Piety. 
act of iſſuing 


Skinner] A ſmall loaf of 


M AN 
bliſters on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and if it 
ſhould flie into the eyes of the labourers, they are in dan- 
ger of loſing their fight: the fruit is of the colour and 
of the golden piĩppen; many Europeans have ſuffered, 
and others loft their lives by eating it: the leaves abound 
with juice of the ſame nature ; cattle never ſhelter them- 
ſelves, and ſcarcely will any vegetable grow under their 
ſhade ; yet goats eat this fruit without injury. Miller. 
To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. [mancipo, Latin.] To enflave ; 

to bind :; to tie. FR 
Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom varied, yet the 
meteors, which are in themiclves more unſtable, and leſs man- 


cipated to ſtated motions, are oficntimes employed to various 
ends.  Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Mancira'tion. n. .. [from mancipate.] Slavery; invo- 


luntary obligation. 


Ma'xcieriu. n. . [nan eps, Lat.] The ſteward of a com- 


munity; the purveyor: it is 
veyor of a college | 7 
Their mancipl: fell dangerouſly ill, 

Bread muit be had, their g1ift went to the mill: 

This fimkin moverately ſtole before, 1 

Their ſteward ſick, he robb d them ten times more. 

| Betterton's Miller of Trompington. 

granted by the king, 


particularly uſed of the put - 


ſo called from the initial word. | | 
Manpari'n. n. / A Chineſe nobleman or magiſtrate. 
Ma'nDaTtary. =. / [mandataire, Fr. from mando, Lat.] 
He to whom the pope has, by his prerogative, and proper 
right. given a mandate for his benefice. Ayliffe. 
Ma'xnoarTt. . ſ. [mand:tum, Latin.] i. Command. 2. 
Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or tranſmitted. 
(1.) Her force is not any where ſo apparent as in expreſs 
mandates — eſpecially upon advice and conſultati- 


on going before. 8 Hooker. 
of the three eſtates 


The neceſſity of the times caſt the 
upon himſelf, that his mandates ſhould paſs for laws, whereby 
he laid what taxes he pleaſed.  Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
h (2.) ———— Who knows, | 5 
If the ſcarce bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powe: ful mandate to you. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
5 This Moor, 5 | „ | 
_ Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 5 
Hath hither brought. Shakeſp. Othello, 


He thought the mandate forg d, your death conceal'd. 


- This dream all powerful Juno ſends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. Dryd. 
MANDA'1OR. n. /. [Latin.] Director. 

A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, but a maſter 


and mandator to his proctor. | | Ay Parergon. 
Ma'npaTtoxy. adj. {mandare, Latin.] Preceptive ; di- 
rectory. | | Es | 


ManoisLs. 2. ſ. [mandibula, Latin.] The jaw; the in- 
ſtrument of manducation. 3 „ 
He ſaith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if the 
upper mandible did make an articulation with the cranium. 
4 : | Crea, Muſeum. 
Manoi'sBuLas. n. , [from mandibula, Lat] Belonging 
to the jaw. 
ManoprLiiown. 


n. , [mandiglione, Italian.] A foldier's. 
coat. Skinner. A loofe garment ; 


a ſleeveleſs jacket. 

| | | Ainſworth. 

Ma'xnDreEL. n. / [mandrin, Fr.] An inſtrument to hold 
in the lathe the ſubſtance to be turned. 
Mandrelt are made with a long wooden ſhank, to fit ſtiff in- 
to a round hole that is made in the work, that is to be turned; 
this maudrel is a ſhank, or pin-manarel. _ 


poliſh well ang laſt long, and is therefore meh eſteemed : Malu DRAK E. n. {. [mandragoras, Lat. mandragore, Pr.] 


in cutting down. theſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt 


The flower of the mandrake conſiſts of one leaf in the 


be burnt out before the work is begun; for it will raiſe ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into ſeveral 


 Moxon. © 


M AN mn. 
parts; the root is ſaid to bear a reſemblance to the hu- their glaſs: it is properly an iron ore of a poorer ſort, 


man form. The reports of tying a dog to this plant, in ; | Hill 
order to root it up, and prevent the certain death of the Manganeſe is rarely found but in an iron vein. Woodward. 


per!on who dares to attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans MANGE. 3. /. [demangeaiſon, Fr.] The itch or ſcab in 


emitted by it when the violence is offered, are equally cattle. 5 
fabulous. 4 Miller. The ſheep died of the rot, and the ſwine of the mange. 


Among other virtues, mandrakes has been falſely celebrated | 3 * Ben. Johnſon. 
for rendcting barren women fruitful : it has a ſoporifick quali- Tell what criſis does divine . 
ty, and the ancients uſed it when they wanted a narcotick of the "The rot in ſheep, or mange in ſwine. Hudibras, 
moſt powerful kind. Hill's Mat. Med. Ma'nGes. n. /. mangeore, Fr.] The place or veſſel in 


Would curies kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, which animals are fed with corn. 
T would invent as bitter ſearching terms, A churhſh cur got into a manger, and there lay growling to 


As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. Shakeſp. keep the horſes from their provender. L' Eftrange. 
———— Not poppy, nor mandragora,  Ma'nciness. n. /. [from mangy.] Scabbineſs; infection 
— * the _—_ TO 3 = _—_ a | with the mange. | ES 
all ever med'cine thee to that tweet ſleep. Shakeſp. To MA | „ [mang . 
And ſhrieks like zzardrakes, torr, out & the earth, a RIS) 3 . 3 = Margot, . 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shakeſp. "Js cerate ; to cut or tear piece- meal; 
Go, and catch a falling ſtar, to butcher. 
Get with child a mandrake root. . Donne. W Phan ry you may ſuſpet | 
To Ma'xDucaTE. v. a. [miniuco, Latin.] To chew; gs A ins e eee mangled you. Sbaleſp. 
to eat. : ee  Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Mannuca'TioN. n. /. [manducatio, Lat.] Eating. Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Shakeſp 
Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in chewing the Thoughts my tormenters arm'd with deadly tings, 
food, and preparing it in the mouth before it is received into the Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, | : 
ſtomach. | | Quincy. Exaſperate, exculcerate, and raiſe | 
As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed upon Chrilt, it Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, | 
is apparent that our manducation muſt be ſpiritual, and there- Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Ges : Milt. Agoniſtes 
fore ſo muſt the food, and conſequently it cannot be natural The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, | i 
fleſh. wy Taylor's Worthy Communicant. With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, | 
Mane.. n. /. [maene, Dutch.] The hair which hangs down And, ſeiz d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. Dry4. 
on the neck of horſes, or other animals. | | What could ſwords or poiſons, racks or flame, 7 
Dametas was teſſed from the ſaddle, to the mare of the horſe, But Tangle and disjoint this brittle frame! — 
and thence to the ground. Siduey. More fatal Henry's words; they murder Emma's fame. 
A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a jade. Tuſſer. : | | Prior. 
———— The weak wanton Cupid It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughter ſhould read her 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold; own tongue; as any one may find, who can hear them when 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, they are diſpoſed to maugle a play or a novel, where the leaſt 
Be ſhook to air. | Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſida. word out of the common road diſconcerts them. Swift. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down with their tales . They have joined the moſt obdurate conſonants without one 
and manes on a light * | Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. intervening vowel, only to ſhurten a ſyllable ; fo that moſt of the 
5 2 lion ſhakes his dreadful ane, | _ we lee now-a-days, are full of thoſe mang/ings and ab- 
4 angry grows. 6 Waller. Ireviations., Fabi. 
| For — both their ſwords and reins, Inextricable difficulties occur by mangling the ſenſe, and 2 
They gratp'd with all their ſtrength the manes. Hudibras. tailing authors. Baker on Learning. 
Ma'nzaTEs. n. /. [man and eat.] A canibal; an antro- Ma'ncLeR. n. /. [from mang/e.] A hacker; one that de- 
pophagite; one that feeds upon human fleſh. ſtroys buoglingly. . 1 
MN D. adj. [from the noun.] Having a mane. _ mee eter thar mag vile an jmpions line, | 
 MANES. n. /. [Latin.] Ghoſt; ſhade; that which re- Coarſe manglers of the human face divine; 
pode ee 3 , | ä | Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, | 
n 8 And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickel. 


| þ Hail, © yeholy mance! bein „  Munco. . legen. Fr] A fruit of the iſle of 
MA'NFUL. adj. [man and full.] Bold ; flor Do, Java; brought 10 Europe pickled. | 
| 6 = pagan” 1 | 5 Hout; dating. Tbe fruit with the hnik, when very young, makes a good 
It had devour'd 'twas fo manful. 1 | Hudibr W. 8 4 2 P — 4 2— 
* 5 N oy wn / Boldly ; ſtoutly. Mang oes, — 0 — _— 1 King. 
wy mena 7 | | | | * , 9 | a .- - 
I aved herſelf manfully in a great fight at — MNG v. 7 [from mange. Infected with the mange; 


when Xerxes ſtood by as a coward. 


I flew him manfully in fight | _ Kabby, | 
Without falſe vantage, or baG wave — Sbaleſp. I ! _— of a mangy ke 8 
34 . 1mon fen,. 


He that with this Chriſtian armour manfully fights againſt . ; 
and repels, the temptations and aſſaults of his rear X MANHA'TER. 2. I [man and hater. ] Miſanthrope ; one 
he that keeps his conſcience void of offence, ſhall enjoy peace that hates mankind. | | 


here, and for ever. Ray on Creation, MAN HOOD. [from man.] 1. Human nature. 2. Virility ; 
Ma'nruLNnEss. n. , I from manful. ] Stoutneſs; bold- not womanhood. 3. Virility ; not childhood. 4. Cou- 

neſs. ” rage ; bravery ; refolution ; fortitude. > om 
ManGco'rw. n. /. (mengen, Dutch, to mingle.] Corn of (,) In Seth was the church of Godeſtabliſhed ; from whom 


ſeveral kinds mixed: as, wheat and rye. It is generall _ Chriſt deſcended, as touching his manhood. Raleigh. 
pronounced mung corn. e 2 wy | — Not therefore joins the ſon _ 

Ma"xcantse. n. /. [manganeſia, low Lat.] Manganeſe ——— Godhead, with more ſtrength . 7 FM 

is a name the glaſſmen uſe for many different ſubſtances, 640 TL. my pow'r „ 5 Par. Loft. 
that have the ſame effe in clearing the foul colour of And, knowing more, to make his dow. =Dryd. 
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3.) Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
T6 N frightful, deſp'rate, wild and furious; 


By traud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(4.) Nothing ſo hard but his valour overcame ; which he fo 
ided with virtue, that although no man was ſpoken of but he 
or manhood, he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sr Iagy. 

Maniac. adj. [maniacus, Lat.] Raging with mad- 
| ManracaL. neſs ; mad to rage. | 
Epilepſis and maniacal lunacies uſually conform to the age 
of the moon. Grew's Cofmol. 
 Ma'nirgsT. adj, [manifeſtus, Latin.) 1. Plain; open; 
not concealed ; not doubtful ; apparent. 
with of. IS 5 i 
(1.) They all concur as principles, they have all their forci- 


niſeſt manner. | . Hooker. 
I bat which may be known of God is manifeſt in them; for 
God hath ſhewed it unto them. Rom. i. 19. 
eſe laſt times for you. 


but was manifeft in th 1 Pet. i. 20. 


He full | 
Reſplendent all his father manifeft 
Expreſs d. | Milton's Par. Lift. 
Thus manifeft to fight the God appear'd. Dryd. An. 
I ſaw, I ſaw him manifeſt in view, ls 
His voice, his figure, and his geſture knew. Dryd. 
(2.) Caliſtho there ſtood mani of ſhame, 
And, turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became. Did. 


Manirez'sT. n. ,. [manifeſte, Fr. manifeſto, Italian.] De- 

_ claration ; publick protefſtation. | 
You aythentick witneſſes I bring, 

Of this my manrfeft : that never more | | 

This hand ſball combat on the crooked ſhore. Dryd. 

make appear; to make 


publick; to ſhow plainly ; to 
diſcover. | : ” 


him. | | | | Fobn, xiv. 21. 
| He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manifeft his will in 
our fleſh, and fo not only as God from heaven, but God viſible 
on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 
WE. This perverſe commotion | 


Muſt manifeft thee worthieſt to be heir | 
Of all 8 Bo Milton's Par. Loſt. 
Were he not by law withitoodl, ; 
He'd maniſeſ his own inhuman blood. Dryd. Juv. 
It may be part of our 7 4 in eternity, to contem- 
plate the works of God, give him the glory of his wiſdom 


manifeſted in the creation. Ray on Creation. 
feſt.) Diſcovery ; publication ; clear evidence. 

Though there 
and virtuous, to govern them which are of ſervile diſpoſition ; 


them who are to be governed ſeemeth neceflary. Hooker. 
As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewiſe is it to know 
him in thoſe glorious manifeflations of himſelf in the works of 


_ day. | | terbury. 
Manirz'sTIBLE adj. [ y manifeſiable.] Eaſy to be 

TIBLE adj * ] Eaſy to b 
This is manifeſtible in long and thin plates of ſteel perforated 


in the middle, and equilibrated. rown. 
Ma'ntrtsTLY. adv. [from manifef.] Clearly ; evident- 
ly ; plainly. A +99 2M 8 
Wie ſte manifefbly, that ſounds are carried wi whe. 
. : "7 con. 


Thy prime of manhood daring, bold and venturous. Shakeſp. 


2. Detected: 


ble operations therein, although not all in like apparent and ma- 


He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 


MAN ITT DED. adj. [many and 


To MaNITE/s T. v. a. [manifeſter, Fr. nanifeſto, Lat.] To 


Thy life did manifeft, thou low dit me not; . 
And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. | Shak. 
He that loveth me I will love him, and manifeft myſelf to 


Man1resTA'TION. 2. ,. [manifeflation, Fr. from mani- 
a kind of natural right in the noble, wiſe 
nevertheleſs, for manifeftation of this their right, the aſſent of 


creation and providence. Tillotſon. 
The ſecret manner in which acts of ought to be per- 


requires this publick manifeflation of them at the great 
| At 
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Sefts, in a ſtate, ſeem to be tolerated becauſe they are alrea- 
dy fpread, while they do not manifeſtly endanger the _— 
. f r. 
Ma'niresTNEss. #. . [from maniſeſt.] Perſpicuity ; 
clear evidence. 
MANIFE'STO. n. J. IItalian.] Publick proteſtation ; de- 
claration. | | 
It was propoſed to draw up a manifeſto, ſetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our taking arms. Addiſon. 
Ma'nirorp. aj. [many and fold.] 1. Of different kinds; 
many in number ; multiplied ; complicated. 2. Milton 
has an uncommon uſe of it. 
(1.) When his eyes did her behold, 


Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures manifold, Spenſer. 
Terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold. 


Spenſer, 
————— —— It that the king 1 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, | 
Which he confeſſeth to be manfol, i | 
He bids you name your griefs. | Shakefp. Fl. IV. 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of 
loꝰſter, that he is a ma ifold traitor, let him appear. Shak. 
They receive manifold more in this preſent time, and in the 
world to come life everlaſting. Luke, xviii. 30. 


To repreſent to the life the manifold uſe of friendſhip, ſee 
how many things a man cannot do himſelf. Bacon's Eſſays. 
My ſcope in this experiment is ma-ifold. Boyle. 


Me are not got further than the borders of the mineral king- 
dom, ſo very ample is it, fo various and manifold its producti- 
ons | 


. Weiodward's Nat. Hift. 
. They not obeying | 
Incurr'd, what cou'd they leſs ? the penalty; 

And manifold in fin deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 


Feld.] Having many com- 
plications or doubles. . 
His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, 3 
And manifolded ſhield, he bound about his wriſt. F. Queer. 
Maniro'LDLY. adv. [from manifold.) In a manifold 
manner. | 55 EIN 
They were manfoldly acknowledged the ſavers of that coun. 
wy | Sidney. 
Man1'cLiows. 2. ſ. [in gunnery.] Two handles on the 
back of a piece of ordnance, caft after the German form. 
IxIN. u. /, [manniken, Dutch.} A little man. 


Ma'v 
5 This is a dear mann to you, Sir Toby. 
—[ have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thouſand 


ſtrong . Sh. | 


Ma'nieLe. =. % [manipilus, Lat.] 1. A handful. 2. 
A ſmall band of foldiers. 55 
MaNLTITULAR. adj, [from manipulas, Lat.] Relating to a 
maniple. = | 
ManxrYLLEs. n. , {man and killer.] Murderer. 
To kill mankillers man has lawful pow'r, | | 
But not th' extended licence to devour. Dryd. Fables. 


Manx1'np. n. /. [man and kind.] 1. The race or ſpecies 

of human beings. 2. Reſenibling man not woman in form 
or nature. | 
.) From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; 


As how with peceant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what would become 

Of me and all mankind ; but now I fee 

His day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. Milton. 


Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after mankind be 
they built many cities. | 
All mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miſerable race. Pope's O k 
(2.) A mankind witch! hence with her, out o'door fo 


gan to increaſe, 


A moſt intelligency bawd ! Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
.\Ma'n.LiRE. adj. [man and /ike.] Having the complexion _ 
and: proper qualities of man. | 

Such a right maniike man, as nature often erring, yet ſhews 
ſhe would fain make. | Sidney. 


* 


Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
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M A N 


Mr 1.255. adj. | man and leſs. } Without men; not 
manned. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the Spaniards were ſud- 
denly driven away with ſquibs ; for it was no more but a ſtra- 
tagem of fire-boats manleſ, and ſent upon the Armada at Ca- 
lais by the favour of the wind in the night, that put them in 
ſuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon. 

Ma'xLintss. n. f. | from manly.) Dignity ; bravery ; 
ſtoutnels. 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a man, lets himſelf 
looſe to all irregularities; and thus courts credit and manlineſs 
in the caſting off the modeſty he has till then been kept = : 

oc be. 
Ma'xLy. adj. [from man.] 1. Manlike ; becoming a man; 


firm ; brave; ſtout; undaunted ; undiſmayed. 2. Not 


womanith ; not childiſh. 
(I.) As did ZEneas old Anchiſes bear, 
So I hear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Shakeſp. 
Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet i' th' hall together. 
Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain | 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Dryd. Juv. 
Sec great Marcellus! how inur'd in tolls, 
He moves with manly grace. Dryd. An. 
(2.) I'll ſpeak between the change of man and hoy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps | 
Into a manly ſtride. | Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Ma'xnLy. adv. [from man.] With courage like a man. 
Ma'nwa. n. , Manna is properly a gum, and is honey- 
like juice concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom fo dry but 
it adheres to the fingers: its colour js whitiſh, or brown - 
iſh, and it has ſweetneſs, and with it a ſharpneſs that ren- 
ders it agreeable: manna is the product of two different 
trees, both varieties of the aſh : when the heats are free 
from rain, theſe trees exſudate a white honey juice, 


Shateſp. Macbeth. 


which concretes into what we call manna. It is but lately 


that the world were convinced of the miſtake of manna 
being an atrial produce, by an experiment being made by 
covering a tree with ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, and the 
finding as much manna on it afterwards as on thoſe which 
were open to the air and dew. | Hill. 


It would be well inquired, whether mana doth fall but upon 


certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The manna in heaven will ſuit every man's palate. Locke. 

MA'NNER. u. /. [maniere, French.] 1. Form; method. 
2. Cuſtom; habit; faſhion. 3. Certain degree. 


4. 
Sort; kind. 5. Mien: caſt of the look. 6. Peculiar 


way; diſtin mode of perſon. 7. Way; mode: of 
things. 8. Manners in the plural: character of the mind. 
9. General way of life; morals; habit. 10. [In the 
plural.] Ceremonious behaviour ; ſtudied civility. 11. 


To take in the Manner. To catch in the actual com- 


miſſion of a crime. 1 
( 1.) In my divine Emilia make me bleſt, | 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, | 

Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, is my care. | 

(2.) As the manner of ſome is. 

(3-) It is in a manner done already; 

For many carriages he hath diſpatch d 

To the ſea-fide. 

The bread is in a manner common. 1 Sam. xxi. 5 
If the envy be general in a manner upon all the miniſters 
of an eſtate, it is truly upon the ſtate itſelf. Bacon's Eſſays. 

This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 

In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth. Milton. 

Auguſtinus does in a manner confeſs the charge. Baker. 

(4-) All manner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt God's 
wow and the king's : we charge you to repair to —_ dwelling 

aces. . ak. H. VI. 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable, 

. all manner of ſo much I love you. Shak. 

What manner of men were they whom ye flew? Judges. 


| New Teflament. 


Shakeſp. K. fobn, 


M A N 


The city may flouriſh in trade, and all manner of outward 
advantages. | | Atterbury, 
(.) Air and manner are more expreſſive than words. 
Clariſſa. 
Some men have a native dignity in their manner, which will 
procure them more regard by a look, than others can obtain by 
the moſt imperious commands. Kichardſon's Clariſſa. 
(6.) It can hardly be * how great a difference was in 
the humour, diſpofition, and manner, of the army under Er. 
ſex, and the other under Waller. Clarenden. 
Some few touches of your Jordſhip, which I have endeavour- 
ed to expreſs after your manner, have made whole poems of 
mine to pals with approbation. Dryden's Ju v. 
As man is known by his company, ſo a man's company may 
be known by his manner of expreſſing himſelf. Swift. 
(7.) The temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves af- 
ter a gentle, but very powerful, manner. Atterbury. 
(8.) His princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their manners 
as by their dominions; and even thoſe among them, whoſe 
character ſeem wholly made up of courage, differ from one ano- 
ther as to the particular kinds, | Aadiſſan. 
(9.) The kinds of mulick have moſt tion upon man- 
ners: as, to make them warlike; to make them ſoft and ef- 
feminate. N | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Every fool carries more or leſs in his face the ſignature of his 
manners, more legible in ſome than others.  _L'Eftrange. 
We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 
And think what pleaſes us mult pleale the 2 Dryd. 
| (10.) The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urge. Shak. K. Lear. 
Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That ſo neglected you. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Our griefs and not our manners reaſon now. Shakeſp. 
: Ungracious wretch, e 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manner; ne' er were d. | Shak. 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
liſt of a country's faſhion : we are the makers of manners, 
Kate. . Nt” Shak. H. V. 
5 ee ee her to invite 5 
The ſtra me to be her gueſt that night. Dryd. 
None but the careleſs and 8 ruſh 5 
into the preſence of a great man, and ſhall we, in our applica- 
tions to the great God, take that to be religion, which tlie 
common reaſon of mankind will not allow to be manners? 


07 * Saut h. 
Your paſſion bends | 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends; 
Which manners, rg: and pride, 3 | 
Have taught you the world to hide. Swift. 
(I.) If I'melt into melancholy while I write, I ſhall be 
taken in the manner; and I ſit. by one too tender to theſe im- 
— be” e 's Letters. 
Ma'x wgRLINESS. 3. t (from mannerl.] Civility ; cere- 
monious 1 9 244 „ 10H 
Others out of mnannenineſs and reſpect to God, though they 
deny this univerſal foul of the univerſe, vet have deviſed ſeveral 
ſyſtems of the univerſe. | Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Maxx ER v. adj. [from menner.] Civil; ceremonious ; 
complaiſant. he | 3. 
Tut; tut; here's a maznerly forbearance. Shak. 
— — Let me have | i | 
What thou think'ſ meet, and is moſt mannerhy. S$hak. 
Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God whom we ſerve, 
and vilify religion not to oppaſe them, by whatever mannerly 
names we may palliate the offence; ia not modeſty but cow- 
ardice, and a traiterous deſertion of our allegiance to Chriſt. 


| h | TY Cu ' Rogers. 
Mau EARLY. adv. Civilly ; without rudeneſs. 


Well nan ie Res „ 
We'll mannerly thee of thy tor. ak. 
P Lan and ein, German]! A liitle 


man; a dw 


Ma'xxisk. aj. [from man.] Having the appearance ance of | 
i 3 impudent. | | | 


a man; bold; maſculine 


M A 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault; yet altoge - 
ther ſeemed not to make up that harmony that Cd delight | 
in; the reaſon whereof might ſeem a manniſh countenance, 
which overthrew that lovely ſweetneſs, the nobleſt power of 


wemankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by battle. 
A woman, impudent and manzi/d grown 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate — Shak. 
When mamih Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aſtride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryd. 


Manor. . /. [manoir, old French; manerium, low Lat. 
maner, Armorick.] Manor fignifies, in common law, a 
rule or government which a man hath over ſuch as hold 
land within his fee. Touching the original of theſe ma- 

nors, it ſeems, that, in the beginning, there was a certain 

compaſs of ground granted dy the king to ſome man of 
worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon, 'and to exer- 
ciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that compaſs, 
as he thought good to grant; performing him ſuch ſervi- 
ces, and paying ſuch yearly reat for the fame, as he by his 
grant required : and that afterward this great man par- 


celled his land to other meaner men, injoining them again 


ſuch ſervices and rents as he thought and by that 
means, as he became tenant to the king, fo the inferiors 
became tenants to him: but thoſe great men, or their poſ- 
tetity, have alineated theſe manſions and lands ſo given 
them by their prince, and many for capital offences have 
forfeited them to the king ; and thereby they ſtill remain 
in the crown, or are beſtowed again upon others. But 
whoſoever poſſeſſes theſe manors, the liberty belonging to 


them is real and predial, and therefore remains, though 


the owners be chan la theſe days, a manor rather 
fignifies the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the 
land or fite: for a man may have a manor 
law terms it, that is, the right and intereſt 
ron, with the perquiſites thefeto belonging. 
My parks, my walks, my marors that 
 Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me? N e Shak. H. VI. 
1 Kinſmen of mine, N | | 
| this ſo ſicken d their eſtates, that never 
ey ſhall abound as - Omany 089 | 
Have broke their backs with laying mazors on them 
For this great journey. Sha. R. II. 
ane. 1. f. [man and cyellan, Saxon.] A mur- 
derer; a mankiller ; a manſlayer. 
This was not Kayne the mangzeHer, but one of a gentler 
ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman. Cre. 
Mansz. „ { [manſfo, Lat.] 1. Farm and land. 2. A 
houſe n 


Ma'nstox. u. f [manſfo, Latin.] 1. The lord's houſe in 
a manor. 2. Place of reſidence; abode; houſe. 3 Re- 
fidence ; abode. _  _ 

(.) All theſe are but ornaments of that divine ſpark 

you, which being deſcended from: heaven, could not elſewhere 

pick out ſo ſweet a m. | | Sidney. 
A fault no lefs grievous, if ſo. be it were true, than if ſome 


_ Cowel. 


M 


king ſhould build his manfon-houſe by the model of Solomon's 


Hooker. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, Row 
His azaz/icx, and his titles in a place, 
From whence himſelf does fly? he loves us not. 
Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, rife + 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain d; 


Firſt father! call'd-by I come thy guide 
thy ſeat prepar'd. 


Shak. 


To the garden of bli 
A manſion is — thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy Heav*n's peculiar care, 
Not 5 of — — ü | 5 
(3.) Theſe poets near our princes ſleep, 
And in one grave their manſions keep. 


in groſa, as the 
1 et wane 


* 


M A N | 
MansLa'uGHTER. # / [man and Haugbter.] 1. Mur-. 
der ; deſtruction of the human ſpecies. 2. [In law.] 
The act of killing a man not only without fault, though 
without malice ; puniſhed by forfeiture. * | 
(.) The whole pleaſure of that book ftandeth in open man- 
ſlaughter and bold bau dry. Aſcham's Scheolmaſter. 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 2 
Of human glory. : Milton Par. Loft. 
(2.) When a man, throwing at a cock, killed a byſtander, 
I ruled it manflaughter. Fefter. 
NEE FER: n. . [man and flay.] One that has killed 
another. | 
Cities for refuge for the manſſayer. Num. xxxv. 6. 
Maxsu'tTs. adj. [manſuetus, Lat.] Tame; gentle; not 
1 * not wild. | : | 
his holds not only in domeſtick and manſuete birds; f. 
then it might be thought the effe& of cicuration or — | 


but alſo in the wild. Ray on the Creation. 
Ma"nsuzTuUDs. . T [manſuetude, Fr. manſuetudo, Lat. 
Tameneſs ; gentleneſs. 7 858 5 
The angry lion did preſent his paw, 8 


Which by conſent was given to nnunſurtude; 
The fearful hare her ears, which by their law | 
_ Humility did reach to fortitude. 3 Herbert. 
Ma'xTEL. n. , [mantel, old Fr.] Work raiſed before a. 
cChimsey to conceal it, whence the name, which originally 
ſignifies a cloak. . 

From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe fair mantels 

within the rooms, and how to diſguiſe the ſhafts of chimnies. 
7 . RY 3 mages 
If you break any china on ee or cabinet, gather 
up the fragments. . 1 ag. 
ANTELE'y, n. , [martelet, French.] 1. A ſmall cloak 
worn by women. 2. [In fortification.] A kind of move- 
able penthouſe, made of pieces of timber ſawed into- 
planks, which being about three inches thick, are nailed 
one over another to the height of almoſt fix feet: they are 
generally caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels; fo 
that in a ſiege they may be driven before the pioneers, 
and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from the enemy's ſmall- 
| ſhot: there are other mantelets covered on the top, whereof 
the miners make uſe to approach the walls of a town or 


Harris. 
nkey or 


caſtle. 
Max TER. n. /. [ 
baboon 


nan and diger] A large mo 


Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of Monomota 


3 
fide, the glaring cat - a- mountain, and the man-mimicking 
mantiger. . Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Ma'nTLe. n. . [mantell, Welſh.] A kind of cloak or 
garment thrown over the reſt of the dreſs. 

We, well-cover'd with the night's Black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard 
And ſeize himſelf. I. 


| : Hayaoard, 
The herald. and children are cloathed with mantles of. fartin ;- 
but the herald's mantle is ſtreamed with gold. Bacon. 

By which the beauty of the earth appears, 
Sandys.. 


The divers-colour'd mantle which ſhe wears. 
Before the fun, 

Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mami didſt inveſt 

The rifing world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formleſs infinite... 


*4 K 


Milton, 


To Ma'xTLE. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To cloke.; to co- 


M A N M AN 


Upon looſening of his mantle the enges fell from him at una- Mx UAL. Wy [manualis; Latin; manuel, French. 1 f. 


wares, and the eagle was a thid time dt feuied. L*Efirange. Perſormed by the hand. 2. Uſed by the hand. 

Dan Pope for thy mistortune griev'd, (1.) The ſpeculative part of painting, without the aſſiſtance 
With kind concern and {kill has weav'd. | of manuel operation, can never attain to that perfection which 
A bJken web; and ne'er ſhall fade is its object. Dryden's Du Freſuoy. 
Its colcuis: gently has he laid (2.) The treaſurer iced himſelf to procure ſome declaration 
The mantle oer thy lad diſtieſs, under his majeſty's ſign manual. Clarendon. 
Ard Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. Prior. Ma'x uAL. n. J. A fmall book, fuch as may be carried in 

A lpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, _ the hand. 


That jet the unhappy Phaeton to view ; h 
The flaming 3 xd the en in l This manual of laws, ſtiled the confeſſor's laws, contains 


| but few heads. Hale Common Law of England. 
And the whole fable in the mantle glaw'd. Addiſon. In thole prayers which are recommended to the "E Fs 4 3 
vout perſons of your church, in the manuals and offices allow- 


ver; to dilguiſe. ed them in our own language, they would be careful to have 


As the morning ficals upon the night, nothing they thought ſcandalous. Stulline fleet. 
Melting the d: arkneſs ; fo their riſing ſenſes Maxu' BAL. adj. [manubie, Lat.] Belonging to 21 
Begin to chace the i ign'rant fumes, that mantle taken i in war. 1 
1 Ne. ene en e MANU BRIUM. n. 7 [ 148 1 A handle. 

1 th filthy maniled pool beyond your cell, Though the ſucker move eaſily enough up and down in the 
There dancing up to th chins. Shah. Tempeſt cylinder, by the help of the manubrium, yet if the marubri- 
7. la'xTLE. wv: n. The original of the ſignification of this . be taken off, it will require a conſiderable ſtrength to Bayles 
word is not plain. Sinner conſiders it as relative to. the it. EY 4 ai 5 Guida 8 
expanſion of a mantle: as the * mantleth; ſhe ſpreads bay vv” n. . ILnanuduct io, 1. uidance "by 
her wings like 2 mantle.] 1. To ſpread the wings as a 
-lawk is pleaſure. 2. To joy; to Tm 3- To be ex- 1 nd no open tract, or conſtant manududion, wy muck 
panded; to ſpread Juxuriantly. 4. To gather any thing That t | 5 


are carried by the manududion of a rule, is evi- 


- on the ſurface ; to froth. 5. To ferment ; z to be in {pright- Gene a; 1 regularity of their motion. Glan illi. 


 y agitation. | This is a direct manududicn to all kind of fin, by abuung 
| (1.) The ſwan with arched neck, the conſcience with undervaluing perſuaſions concerning the 
222 her _ _ nantling, rows Milton's Par, Lof. malignity and guilt even of the fouleſt. | South, 
Her ſtate wit cet. uton's Far. Le t. _ 
£3 dos frail fancy fed with full delight ay vg CFD! RE. n. L. 1 ages ate Lat. manufac 2 
Doth bathe in blifs, and mant/eth molt at eaſe; | = rench.] 4. 22 — 8 „ piece * 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might ; workmanthip. 2. Any t ing = art. 
| 1 heart's.defire with mott contentment pleaſe. Spenſer. . (2.) Heav'n's pow'r is infinite: eart , air, and ſea, 
The pair that clad The manufacture maſs the making pow'r obey. Dry. 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling 0 'er his breaſt ; The peaſants are clothed i ma coarſe ind of canvas, the ma- 
With regal ornament. Milton's Par. Loft. aufe acture of the country, _ | Addiſon on TY 
The mantling vine To Manufa'cTURE. v. a. [mantifaFurer, Fr.] 1. To 


' Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps make by art and labour; to form by workmanſh' Sy 2. 


Luxuriant. . Milton's Par. Loft. To employ in ous to work up: as, We manufaQure 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, | | 


our Tool, | 
82 —— * Miltcn. Manura'CTURER. n. 7 . F F. Olen, 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, Lat.] Aworkman; an arfificer. | 
Whoſe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. In the practices of artificers and the manufacturer: of various 
And where his mazy waters flow, EO kinds, the end being propoled, we find out ways of compoling 
He gave the man!/ing vine, to grow, things wy the ſeveral uſes of human liſe. Watls. 
A trophy to his love. Fenton's Ode to | Lead Gower. To Ma x v'M1$E. O. 4. lum, Lat. * To ſet free; to 
(4.0 There are a ſort of men, whoſe vifages i diſmiſs from fla very. | | 


Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wiltul ſtillneſs entertain, 
-With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 


A conſtant report of a danger fo eminent run through the 
whole caſtle, even into the deep dungeons, by the compaſhon of 


1 apy certain manumiſed ſla ves. TY Knulles. 
Of wildom, gravi 5 profound conceit. Shak. He preſents ö 
It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and mant leib exceedingly. To thee renown'd for piety and force, : 
. os ls. Bacon. Poor captives manumis", and matchleſs horſe. Waller. 
| - ro 5 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Popes Hor. menen aon. u. f. [manumiſſion, Fr. manumiffio, Lat. ] 
(5.) ——— When' mantling blood © | The act of giving liberty to ſaves. 
Flow'd in his lovely cheeks ; when his bright eyes | —_ wore iron rings until their manumiſſien as preferment. 
Sparkl'd with yort thEul fires ; when ev'ry grace . ONS '. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the fon. Smith. - The Ay was 8 like a night - cap, as the ſymbol of 
Ma'xTua. n. / ours is perhaps corrupted from manteau, | berty, 8 their manumiſſion. Arbuts. 
Fr.] A lady's gown. To Max UML“ T. v. a. [monumitte, Lat.] To releaſe from 
Not Cynthia, when her mantua': pin'd — 3 ſlavery. 
"Eeer felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, | Manu it and. releaſe him from, thoſe drudgeries to vice, 
As thou, fad virgin for thy raviſh'd hair. Poe. under whichghoe remain who live without God. 
'How naturally do you apply your hands to each other's ernment of the Tongue. 
lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. Savift. Do wilt beneath che burtken bow, | 
Ma'xTvu nd glad receive the angzumuting blow 
4 <4 =. [nents and 21 One who 5. thy ſhar d flaviſh head. Dryd. Juv, 


By profeſſion a maztuanater ; I am —_—— 3 Manvu'raBLE. adj. Comes manure.] Capable of culti- 
faſhionable ladies, Adaiſon's Guardian, vation. IS" 


M AN 

book gives an account of the manurable lands in every 
2 5 q Hale Origin of Martin, 
MaxuU'RANCE. . from manure.] Agriculture ; cuiti- 
vation, An-obſolete word, worthy of revival. 


Although there ſhould none of them fall by the ſword, yet 
they being kept from manurance, and their cattle from running 


another. oh, Ireland. 
To MANU RE, v. @. [meonouvrer, Fr.] To cultivate 
by manual labour. 2. To docs to 1 with com- 
poſts. 3. To fatten as a compo 
(1.) They mock our ſcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. Milton. 
(2.) Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of the 
ſea to powder, are uſed for the manuring of land. Woodward. 
| ) Revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſk: ly, while we — | 
Addif. Cato. 


Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. 
Maxu'ze. / [fromthe verb.] Soil to be laid on lands; 
dung or compoſt to fatten land. 
When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 
The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm d. Dryd. 


Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land that is ſandy. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Min REMENT. 7. . [from manure.) Cultivation ; im- 

provement, : 

The marurement of wits is like that of tvils, where before 

ti: pains of tilling or ſowing, men contider what the mold will 

bear, IWotion on Educaticn. 

Max u' RE, n. . (from the verb.] He who manures land ; 

a huſbandman. 

M:'xuUSCRIPT. A: 7 [manuſerit, Fr. manuſeriptum, Lat.] 

A book written ; not printed. | 

A collection cf rare manuſcripts, exquiſ tely written in 1 


Erpenius, the most excellent linguiſt, were upon fale t 15 
jeſuits. 0 
| Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript. of this opera, and 
given it her approbation. _ Dryden. 
Via'xy. adj. comp. more, ſuper]. moſt. [ mznlz, Saxon. ] 
i. Confiting of a great number; numerous; more than 
555 5 2. Marking number indefinite, ar comparative. 3, 
Powerful: with 700, in low language. 


many of us. Xvi. 24. 
When many atoms deſcend in the air, the fame ank which 


makes them be many, makes them be light in proportion to 


their multitude. Digby on the Soul. 
Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death; 
Thus due by ſentence, when thou did'ſt ON 
Defeated of his ſeizure, mary days 
| Giv'n thee of grace, w wherein eu yl repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds well done Oy 
May'ſt cover. 
The apoſtles never 
appeal to the biſhop. o 
diffrrences 8 in thaſe times — _— them... : 
0 4 4G; 7 Fen) Tulbtſon. 
| (A hend men — as many. As were willing: heart- 
ed thracelcts.., . XXV 22. 
is yet [ apprebend not, why to theſe * | 
Among whom God will deign'to gel on . 5 
So many and fo various laws are given F * e 
So many laws argue lo many ſins. Millon. 
(30 They come to vie power and expence with thoſe that are 
doe bigh anch ien any for them. 61 A125 
Man. fi Fbis ond. is remarkable. in the Sauen for. its 
uſe. being ruten with iwenty-variations 4, meape- 
if 1 menge AERO. HRDu, MANQ,} u 
mu, niznyzeo, manezeo, manizu, mamze, mantzo, me- 
negea, menezgo, menexu, mentzeo, -inetlxza,, menlzu, me- 
mo, memu. 4y0-] 1. A mult itude; a company; a great 


Milton. 


abroad, by this hard reſtraint they would quickly devour one 


bick, and {ought in the moſt remote parts by the diligence of 
| the 
tton. 


(1.) Our enemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, flew 


ive the leaſt rections to Chriſtians to 
Nome for a determination of the many 


L" Eftrange's Fables. 


M AN 


number; people. 2. Many, whien it is uſed before a ſin- 
gular noun, ſeems to be a ſubſtantive. In converſation, 


for many a man they ſay a many men. 3. Many is uſed 
much in compeſition. | 
.) After him the raſcal many ran, 
Heaped tugether in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen. 
O thou fond many with what loud applauſe 
Did'ſ thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. 
I had a purpoſe now 
| To lead our many to the holy land; 
Leſt reſt and lying till might make them look 
Too near into my ſtate. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
A care-craz'd mother of a man children. Shakeſpeare. 


The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or driven, 
but by no means fit to guide themſelves. South. 
here parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 

And wheeling Eaſt and Weſt, before their many ride. Dryd. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniencies every moment of 
his life, Tillotſon. 

Seeing a m in rich gowns, he was amazed to find 
that pertons of quality were up ſo early. " Fw s Freebolder. 

(2.) Thou art a collop of my fleſh, 

And for thy fake have I ſhed many a tear. Shakeſp. 

He is beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which is not with- 
out many and many a way to the —— of a malice. 

| L'EHrange Fables. 

Broad, were their collars too, and every one 
Was ſet about with many a coſtly ſtone. Dry den. 
Many a child can have the diſtinct clear ideas of two and one 


long before he has any idea of intinite. Locke. 
ManvyCco'LoURED, adj. (many and colour.] Having va- 
rious colours. 
Fail manycoloured meſſenger, that ne'er ng, 
Do' ſt diſubey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſp. Temteſt. 
2 hears not me, but — the other file 77 
A manycolour'd peacock having ſpy d, | 
Leaves him and me. NYE Donne. 
The hoary majeſty of ſpades, appears; 
| Puts forth one manly leg, to. ſight reveal'd, | 
The reſt his manycciour'd robe conceal d. Pope. 


Maxyco'sxnereD. adj. [many and corner.} Polygonal ; 
having corners more than twelve.; the geometricians have 
particular names for angular — hom to thoſe of twelve 
corners. 
| —— Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, 

Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. Dryden. 
Manyne'ADED. adj. [many and bead. Having many 

heads. 
Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence is indeed the | 
 manybeaded tyranny, ts with the reſt to make Muſido- 


K-46 _ rus their chief, i n Sidney. 
74.7 oem = The gens Death me 

mounted on her mas — Fairy Veen. 

ybeaded beaſt 2 | - 
Or ſhaken m his head, the royal yoke. | Denham. 

Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, N 
That form'd his — — to ſubdue * 
The hydra of the manyheaded hiſſing crew. Depder. 


MANYLANGUAGED. 2 [nay and language Having 
mony languages. I 420% 
Seek Atrides a the Spantaniſhore.;. pics 400 
He, wand' ring long, a wider cincle made, 
And manylanguag d nations has ſurvey d. Pote Onyſſev. 


„ e tag and Epi]! Numeroutly 


* Ous. 

1 He from the pep ra city flies 3 

- Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries., \ andy: 

ge MES, an 2 el 
Mi, are Roſnam cat in egend, which 

aue both hanfimentaken put af the Scrigtures. Addijo:. 
Mar „ hmappa, low. Latin. J. A «geographical picture 

on which lands and ſeas are delineated according to the 
: longitude and latitude. | 
*4K 2 


M A R 


M AR 


Z Ammne earne Hy entgeated Dorus, thet he would beſtow a Mana's Mus. n. £ [uapacper, from 


map of his little world upon her, that ſe might ſee whether it 
were troubled with fuch unhabitable climes of cold deſpairs, 
and hot rages, as her's was. Sidney. 
Iwill take the map cf Ireland, and lay it before me, and 
make mine eyes my ſchoolmaiters, to give iny underſtanding to 
judge of your plot. Se ſer en Ireland. 
Old coins are like ſo many mas for explaining the ancient 
geography. Aadi ſon on ancient (c ins. 
Oer the m my finger taught to ſtray, 
Croſs many a region marks the winding way ; 
From ſen to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, : 
And grow a mere geographer by love. Ticket. 
T May. v. a. (tom the noun] To delineate; to {ct 
down. | 
I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, if Piſanio 
have it right. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Ma'eLt tree. n. , lacer.] The maple tree hath jagged or 
angular leaves ; the leeds grow two together in hard - 
winged veſſels; 
map'e is ialſly called the ſycamore tee: the common 
maple is fre uent in hecge rows, Miller. 
1 The pl.itanz F. und, 
The carver holme, the ma/;/e ſeldom inward ſound. C enſer. 
Of the rotteneſt map/e wood burnt to athes they make a 


— — 


ſtrong lye. Mo fimer Huſeandry. 
Ma'yet KY. I. 1. from map. | The art ot planning nd 
deſigning. | Hanmer. 
— The ſtill and mental parts, | | 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike 
When fitneſs calls them on; | 
They call this bedwork, mafpp': y, cloſet war. Shakeſ}. 


To Max. v. „. {amynpan, Saxon] lo injure; to ſpoil; 
to hurt; to miſchicf ; to damage. Obſolete. T 
Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, 
But to be leſſer than himſelf, doth mar | 3 
Both loſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. Fairy Queen. 
The maſter may here only ſtumble, and perchance fall in 


teaching, to the marring and maiming of the ſcholar in learn- 


ing. Ajcham's Schocimaſier. 
When prieſts are more in words than matter, 3 
When brewers marr their malt with water. Shakeſp. 
I pray you mar no more trees with writing ſongs in their 
— I pray you mar no more of my verſes with reading them 
all-favouredly. _ 
Beware thine honour, be not then diſgrac d 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'ft to mend. Fair. 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, | | 
Whether through indiſeretion, chance, or worſe. Daniel. 


The ambition to prevail in things is lefs harmful than 
that other, to in Vg; for that Weeds confuſion, 
and marrs buſineſs, when great in | 


| ies. Bacon's Eſſays. 
O! could we ſee how.cauſe from cauſe doth fpring! | 
How mutually they link'd and folded are: 
And here how oft ane di ing ſtring 

The harmony doth rather make than marr / 
—— Ire, envy, and deſpair, SEE 

| ghd. > qaaaden cehaagber— 0 | 
Him —_— Mi 8 
Mens hearts diffus d, had marr a the funeral. Waller. 


Davies. 


MARANATHA. n. J. [Syriack.] 


, 


there ate leveral ſpecics; the greater 


MALER. af. 


— As you like it. 
I 


. ciegof it ; one of a bright 


r .} A con 
ſumption, in which perſons waſte much het ſubſtance. 
| Pinin * i Bing. 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A maraſmus imports a conſumption following a fever; a 
| conſumption or withering of the body, by reaſon of a 
extinction of the native heat, and an extenuation of the body 
cauſed through an immoderate heat. Harvey. 
Ma'xsBLe. n. . [marbre, French; armer, Latin.] 1. 
Stone uſed in ſtarues and elegant buildings, capable of a 
bright poliſh, and in a ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 2. 
Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, with which children 
play. 3. A ſtove remarkable for the ſculpture or inſcrip- 
tion; as, the Oxford marble. 
(r.) He plies her hard, and much rain wears the mar3/e, 
| | N Sbaleſ ear c. 
Thou Tarble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath, 


And houſes rear'ſt, unmindful of thy death. Sandyr. 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. Dr yaen. 


The two flat fides of two pieces of marble will more eaſily 
approach each other, between which thcre is nothing but water 
or air, than if there be a diamond between them ; not that the 
parts of the diamond are more ſolid, but becauſe the parts of 


water being more eaſily ſeparable, give way to the approach of 


the two pieces of marble. I cche. 
_ (as) "Marbles taught them percuſſion, and the laws of mo- 
tion; nut-crackers the uſe of the leaver. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


1. Made of marble. 2. Variegated, or 
ſtained like marble. 
(1.) Pygmalion's fate reverſt is mine, 
His marble love took fleſh and blood, 
All that I worſhipp'd as divine, 
That beauty, now tis underitood, 
A to have no more of life, | 
i that whereof he fram'd his wife. Vall. 
(2.) Shall I ſee far-fetched inventions ? ſhall I labour to lay 
marble colours over my ruinous 4 or rather, though 
the pureneſs of my virgin mind be ſtained, let me keep the 
true ſimplicity of my word. Sidney. 
The appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ſtitched, and with 
a marble cover. | ui. 
To MRBLE. v. 4. {marbrer, French, from the noun.] To 
yariegate, or vein like marble. 


Very well flecked marble paper did not caſt any of its dif- 
_ tint colours upon the wall with an equal diffuſion. Beyle. 
8 
Marbled with ſage the hard ning cheeſe ſhe preſs d, 
And yellow butter Marian's ſkill P ofcis'd. Gays Paſftoral:. 
MarBLEHEA'RTED. adj. -[marb 


and Heart.] Cruel; 

inſenſible; hard- hear ted. | 5 

Ingratitude ! thou/marblehearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a | Tu 

Than the ſea monſter. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Ma'acasiTe. . / The term m · caſite has been very im- 


properly uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for 


zink: the more accumte writers however expre ſs 
a ſubſtance different from eitha of theſe hy, ſulphu- 
reous and metallick. The in is 2 folidthdrd follil, 
naturally found among the veins of ores, of i fiffures 
of ſtone : the variety of forms this mineral pats on is al- 
moſt endleſs. There are however only three diftin& ſpe- 
gold colour, another of a 
bright ſilver, and a third of a dead white: the ſilvery one 


| ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the writets on the Ma- 


_ teria Medica. Mar caſte is very frequent in the mines of 
- Cornwall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more 
in Germany, W. 4 cor hedge: cava 
| R Want... | - 1 Al. 
Rr 


M AR 
ites wholly to the nodules, or thoſe that are found lodged 
pan ſeparate : the marcafite is part of the matter 
that either conſtitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged in the perpendi- 
cular fiſſures. Woodward's Mer. Foſfils. 
The acid falt diſſolved in water is the ſame with oil of ſulphur 
per campanam, and abounding much im the bowels the 
earth, and particularly in marcaſites, unites itſelf to the other 
ingredients of the marcafite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, vitriol, and ful - 
phur : with the earth alone it compounds alum ; with the metal 
alone, or metal and earth together, it n 
with the bitumen and earth it compounds fulphur : whence it 
comes to paſs, that marcaſites abound with thoſe three mine- 
rals. 3 Neutron Oftichs. 

Here marcaſites in various fi wait, | 
Toripen to a true metallick ſtate. Garth Diſtenſatory. 
Maxcn. n. / [from Mars.] The third month ot the 

Jus . | 3 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce aſpect, a helmet upon 

his head, to ſhew this month was dedicated to Mars. 
SS = 50 Peacham on Drau ing. 
To Max ch. v. n. [marcher, Fr. for varica :e, Menage ; 
from Mars, Junius] it. To move in military form. 2. 

To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtately manner. 


(1.) — Well march we on, 
To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd. Shale ſp. 
He marched in battle array with his power againſt Arphaxad. 


| | | Jud. i. 13. 
Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five - and- twenty thou- 


ons. 2 Mac. xii. 26. 
y father, when ſome days beſore his death | 
He ordered me to march for Utica, 
Wept o'er me. Addiſcn's Cato. 


(2.) Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine would at 
laſt bring him to deſtruction, thought Toner by humbleneſs to 


creep where by pride he could not march. . draney. 
Doth dd powder no harm to us, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm. Shakeſp. 
Our bodies, ev'ry footſtep that they make, 
March towards death, until at laſt die. Davies. 
Like thee, great ſon of Jove, like 
When clad in riſing majeſty, 
Thou marcheft down o'er Delos hills. Prior. 


| The power of wiſdom march'd before. 
To Maxcn. v. a. 1. To put in military movement. 2. 
To bring in ar proceſſion. 5 

(r.) Cyrus marching his army for divers days over moun- 


- tains of ſaow, the dazaling ſplendor of its whitenels prejudiced 
any o 


the ſight of very m s ſoldiers. Boyle an Colours. 
2.) March them again in fair array, + 
And bid them form the happy day; 
The happy day defign'd to wait 1 
On Willtam's fame, and Europe's fate. Prior. 


Mack. =. /. [marcher, French.] 


likerate or laborious walk. 4. Signals to move. 5. 
Marches, without ſingular [marcu, Gothick; meanc, 
Saxon 3 marche, French.] Borders; limits; confines. 
a þ, and caſt 
march, and caſt a 

i Was Bacon's War with 
his Almighty nod, 
10us of the road, 


* 


Malaxchlov Ess. n. { [feminine, formed 


Ma'zxcip. adj. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


1. Military movement; 
journey of ſoldiers. 2. Grave and folemn walk. 3. De- 


Theſe troops came to the army haraſſed with a long and 
their arms and garments, and 


Mu'ncGaniTE. 


ITY Ma'xGaARITES. . /. [bellis.] An herb: 
* Mazce. 


MAR 
The Engliſh colonies were enforced to k 


continual s 
upon the borders 6 | — 
| Tt is not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould have any mar che 

or borders but the four ſeas. Da vier on Ireland. 


Ma'xcuer n. / (from marcheur, French.] Preſident of 


the ma ches or borders. | | 
Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the Welſhmen 
at their own charge; ds which they gained they held to 
their own uſe ; they lords marchers, and had royal 
liberties. Darvies on Ireland, 


| by adding the 
Engliſh female termination to the Latin marchio.] The 
wite of a marquis. | 


— The king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing 
Than marciioreſs of Pembroke. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 


From a private gentlewoman he made me a marcbioneſt, and 
from a marchioneſs a queen, and now he intends to crown my 
innocency with the glory of m m. Bacon's Afopbth. 

The lady marchimeſs, his wife, follicited very _— y the 

timely preſervation of her huſband. | endon . 

Ma'xcapane. n /. lu fſepune, French] A kind of 

ſweet bread, or biſcuit. | | 

Along whoſe ridge ſuch bones are met, 5, 

Like comfits round in marchpane ſet. | Sidney. 
[murcidus, Laiin.] Lean; pining ; wi- 

thered. AE | | | 

A burning colliquatiye fever, the ſofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduſtion upon the drier and fleſhy 
parts, changes into a marcid fever. | . 

He on his own fiſh pours the nobleſt oil; 

That to your marcid dying herbs aſſign d, | 

By the rank ſmell and tafte its kin 1. Dryden. 

Ma'xcour. n. { [marcor, Latin.] Leanneſs; the ſtate 
of withering ; waſte of fleſh. 85 

Conſidering the exolution and languor enſuing the action of 
venery in ſome, the extenuation and marcour in others, it much 
abridgeth our days. Brown's Vuls ar Errours. 
A marceur is either imperfect, tending to a leſſer withering, 
which is curable ; or perfect, that is, an entire waſting of the 
body, excluding all means of cure. Harvey. 

Maxe. n. , (mane, Saxon.] 1. The female of à horle. 
2. [From mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined by the 
nations of the north to torment ſlee pers] A kind of tor- 
por or ſtagnation, which ſeems to preſs the ftomach wich a 
weight; the night hag.  _ 

(1.) A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed, 

| Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, 

By ſubſtituting mares, produc'd on earth, TD | 

Whoſe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. Dryden. 

( 2.) Mab, his merry queen by night, | 

Beſtrides young folks that lie upright, | 

In elder times the mare that height, | | 

Which plagues them out of meaſure. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or the mare in the ſtomach. 

e Bacon ꝙ Natural Hiſtoy. 

Ma'xeSCHAL. 2. {| [mareſchal, French, derived by Junius 

from mare, the female of an horſe.] A chief commander 
of an army. 1 
O William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may loſe Dinant next year, 

And fo be mareſchal of France. Prior, | 
n. ſ. [magarita, Latin; marguerite, Fr] 
A peail. 85 f | 

Silver is the ſecond metal, — 1 5 among the 

planets it holdeth with luna, among precious ith the 
margarite or pearl. Peacham on Blaxoning. 

Ainſworth. 

n. 4 [margo, Latin; marge, Prench.] 1. 

Manx GEN. g The border; the brink; the edge; the 

Ma's Gin. verge. 2. The edge of a page lefi blank, 

or filled with a ſhort note. 3. The edge of a wound or 


M A R 


(1.) He drew his flaming ſword, and ſtruck 
At him fo fiercely, that the upper marge 


Of his ſevenfold ſhield away it took. Fairy Veen. 
— Never ſince 5 

Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, | 

Or on the beached margent of the ſea. Shakeſp. 


An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 
Which fill'd the margin of the — 
(2.) As much love in , 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. Shakeſp. 
Reconcile thoſe two places, Which both you and the mar- 
gins of our Bibles acknowledge to be parallel. Hammond, 
He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. Swift, 
(3.) All the advantage to be gathered from it is only from 
the evenneſs of its margin, the purpoſe will be as fully anſwered 
by keeping that under only.  Sharp's Surgery. 
Ma'rGiNAL, adj. [marginal, 
Placed, or written on the margin. | 
We cannot hetter interpret the meaning of theſe words than 
pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, whoſe ſpeech concerning 
our Lord's aſcenſion may ſerve inſtead of a marginal = 
CAE. 
What remarks you find worthy of your riper obſervation 
note with a marginal ſtar, as being worthy of your ſecond 
year's review. 1 Watts's Logick. 
Ma'kGINATED. adj, [marginatus, Lat. from margin.] 
Having a margin. 


Dryden's An. 


MRC RAVE. n. , [marck and graff, German.] A title of Ma'zisn. adj. Mooriſh ; ſenny; boggy ; ſwampy. 
| ſovereignty in Germany; in its original import, keeper of 


the marches or borders. 


Ma'rzieTs. u. /. [vide mariane.] A kind of violet. Dic. 


Ma'x1GoLD. n. /. [Mary and gold; caltba, Lat.] A 
yellow flower, devoted, I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. 
The marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower; the petals of 
them are, for the moſt part, crenated, the ſeeds crooked and 
rough ; thoſe which are uppermoſt long, and thoſe within ſhort ; 
the leaves are long, intire, and, for the moſt part, ſucculent. 
5 | Miller. 
Vour circle will teach you to draw truly all ſpherical bodies. 


The moſt of flowers; as, the roſe and marigold. Peacham. 
The marigzeld, whoſe courtier's face 

Echoes the ſun, and doth unlace 

Her at his riſe. Cleaveland. 


Fair is the marizcld, for pottage meet. Gay's Paſlorals. 


To Ma'xinaTE. wv. a. [mar iner, French.] 'To falt filh, 


and then preſerve them in oil or vinegar. 1 

Why am I ſtyl'd a cook, if I'm fo loatn 

To mariaate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth. King's Cookery. 
Max1'ne. adj. (marinus, Latin.] Belonging to the fea. 

The king was defirous that the ordinances of England and 


France, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 
| Os _. _ - Hayward. 
Vaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine bodies, are found 


form. 


lodged in all forts of ſtone. 5 Woodward. 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, Es 
But to the ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth's Ovid. 


Mari'ne. n. /. [la marine, French.] 1. Sea-afairs. 2. 

A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be employed in deſcents 
upon the land. 1 | 

(r.) Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, and One- 

| ficrates his intendant-general of marine, have both left rela- 

tions of the ſtate of the Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 


MRI ER. n. (from mare, Latin; marinier, French. 


A ſeaman ; © failor. 
The merry mariner unto his word | | 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraightway 7 
Turn'd to the ſhore. os Fairy Queen. 
Me oft deceive ourſelves, as did that mariner who, miſ- 
taking them for precious ſtones, brought home his ſhip fraught 
with common pebbles from the Indies. lanville. 


—— His buly ar iners he haſt es, 
- His ſhatter d fails with rigging to reſtore. Dryden, 


French; from margin. 


MAR. 
What mariner is not afraid, ? 
To venture in a ſhip decay'd. 8 Swift. 
Ma'rjoram. n. J. [murjorans, Lat. marjolcine, Fr.] A 
fragrant plant of many kinds; the baſtard kind only grows 
here. | | 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
heads garlands of honeyſuckles, woodbine, and fweet marjo- 
ram. | Peacham on Drawing, 
MAIS H. n. /. [marais, French; mepyc, Saxon; merſche, 
Dutch.] A __ a fen; a ſwamp; wattry ground ;. 4 
marſh ; a motaſs; a moor. 
The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which way, by 
reaſon of the mariſb the Englith horſe were leaſt able to purſue, 
| Hayward. 
When they had ayenged the blood of their brother, they 
turned ag un to the mariſh of Jordan. 1 Mac. ix. 42. 

Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the horſe- 
men, was driven into a ma71/b ; where, being fore wounded, 
and fat in the mud, he had done the uttermoſt. Knolles, 

His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades ; PID 

Oft, when heavrn's burning eye the fields invades, 

To ma: iſhes reſorts. | | Sandys's Parafphraſe. 
| From the other hill 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubun deſcended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt | 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the marſh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heel. 


Milton. 


It hath been a great endangering to the health of ſome ptan- 
tations, that they have built along the ſea and rivers, in ma» 1% 


and unwholeſome grounds. Bacon's Effays. 
The fen and quagmire fo mariſb by kind, | 
Are to be drained. | Taſſer's Hyt andry. 


Me RITAL. adj. [maritus, Latin; marital, French. ] 


Pertaining to a huſband ; incident to a huſband. 
If any one retains a wife that has been taken in the act of 
| adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry. But 
becauſe repentance does conſiſt in the mind, and ſince Chriſtian 
charity, as well as marital affection, eaſily induces a belief 
thereof, this law is not obſerved. Aylife. 
It has been determined by ſome unpolite profeſſors of the 
law, that a huſband may exerciſe his marital authority fo far, 
as to give his wife moderate correction. Art of Tormentinz . 
Ma'zxirareD. adj. [from maritus, Latin.] Having a 
huſband. | | 8 | Did. 
Manx r wo] adj. [maritimus, Latin; maritime, Fr] 1. 
Ma'ziTiMe. Performed on the ſea ; marine. 2. Re- 
We the ſea; naval. 3. Bordering on the fea. = 
(.) I diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſſages and 
incidents therein.  Ratergh's Eu 
(2.) At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and want of 
experience in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat been ſhrewdly 
touched. | Matton Buckingham. 
(3.) The friend, the ſhores maritimal . 
Ssͤsugnt fer his bed, and found a place upon whicl play d 


The murmuring billows. Chapman's Iliad. 
Erxcoco, and the leſs maritime kings FS 
Monbaza and Quiloa. t ee. 


Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupidity and ignorance, 

that gore town ſhould neglect the — of him who 
was the god of the ſcas. ET Addijon. 

Mark. . . [marc, Welſh; meanc, Saxon; merc le, 
Dutch; marque, French.] 1. A token by which any 
thing is known. 2. A token; an impreflion. 3. A proot; 
an evidence. 4. Notice taken. 5: Conveniency of no- 

tice. 6. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is directed. 
7. The evidence of a horſe's age, 8. [Mir ue, French,] 
Licenſe of te priſals. 9. | Mare, Freack] A ſum 
thirteen ſhillings and fourpence. | 10. A character made 
by thoſe who cannot write their names. RT 

(J.) Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that all 

men ſhould mark their cattle with an open ſeveral mark upon 


M AN 
their flanks or buttocks, ſo as if they happen to be ſtolen they 


might appear whole they were. F enſer en Ireland. 
In the preſent form of the earth there are certain marks and 
indications of its firſt ſtate; with which, if we compare thoſe 


the earth was in its firſt original. Burnet. 
The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human body, and 

the proper mark of the ſtate and 22 of ſuch ſalts; and 

therefore very certain indications 1 

taken from the ſtate of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

(2.) But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian ſwords betray'd my ſleeping life: 
Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 


The ſhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. Dryden. 
"Twas then old ſoldiers cover'd o'er with ſcars, 

The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 

Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 

If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. Dryden's Fuvenal. 


At preſent there are ſcarce any mar ks left of a fubterraneous 


fire; for the earth is cold, and over- run with graſs and ſhrubs. 
| 5 Addi ſon on Italy. 
(3.) As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſeparation, 
- ſo the being of one language is a mark of union. Bacon. 
The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence paſ- 
ſed into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip ay upon their 
thonlders ; a mark of great ignorance in geography among the 
writers of that time. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
(4) — — The laws | | 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, 

As much for mock as mark. 


nentiam, as a place of great and mark and ſcope. 
| OE Me MT Ry Survey 2 Cornavall, 
(6.) France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland, and 
could better reward the conqueror. Davies on Ireland. 
| — Be made the mar? | 
For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes. Denham. 
(7.) At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horſes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; and 


weureth ſhorter and ſhorter every year, till at eight years old the 


tooth 1s ſmooth. Bacon's Nat. Hiffory. 
(9.) Wegive thee for reward a thouſand marks. Shakeſp. 
Thirty of theſe pence make a mancus, which ſome think to 
be all one with a mark, for that manca and mancuſa is tranſ- 
dated, in ancient books, by marca. Camden Remains. 
Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to forty 
pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; and ſo for every hun- 


dred marks more a noble. | Bacon. 
(10.) Here are marriage vows for ſigning ; 

Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden's King Arthur. 

Lorenzo ſign ' d the bargain with his mark. Young. 


or the choice of diet may be 


ket for gain. 


Shaleſp. 
(5-) Upon the north ſea bordereth Stow, fo called, per emi- 


. 
Wark a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned to make this 


marriage; it is to make way for the divorce which he intended 


afterwards: | Dryer : 


MARE ER. n. /. [margqueur, French; from mark.] 1. One 
things that are recorded in facred hiſtory, we may diſcover what 


that puts a mark on any thing. 2. One that notes, or 
takes notice. | 


Ma RK ET. n. . [anciently written mercat, of mercatus, 


Lat.] 1. A publick time, and appointed place, of buy- 
ing and felling. 2. Purchaſe and tale. 3. Rate; price. 
[marche, French.] 

(1.) It were good that the privilege of a market were given, 


to enable them to their defence; for there is nothing doth fooner 
. cauſe civil 


than many market towns, by reaſon of the people 
repairing often thither will learn civil manners. Henſer. 
Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, 
And thank Heay'n, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I mult tell you friendly in your ear, | 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets, Shake (p. 
They counted our life a paſtime, and our time here a mar- 
Wijd. xv. 12. 
If one buſhel of wheat and two of barley will, in the market, 
be taken one for another, they are of equal worth. Locke. 
(2.) With another year's continuance of the war, there will 
hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the common 
markets, or pay rents. | Tem le. 
- The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabæan incenſe take, | | 
And with poſt-haſte thy running market make, | 
Be ſure to turn the penny. Dr yden's Perf. 
(3-) 'Twas then old ſoldiers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, | 
If, to their ſhare, at leaſt two acres fell, 
Their country's frugal bounty ; fo of old 
Was blood and life at a low market fold. 


Dryden s Fuv. 


To MARKET. v. n. To deal at a market; to buy or tell ; 

to make bargains. | 1 a 

Ma'xxET-BELL. #. /. [mark:t and bell] The bell to give 
notice that trade may begin in the market. 


Enter, go in, the marketbe/l is rung. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Ma'xxeT-cross. n. /. [market and creo. A croſs ſet up 


where the market is held. 7455 
Theſe things you have articulated, 

Proclaim'd at marketcroſſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion _ | 


With ſome fine colour. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Ma'xxtT-pavy. n. /. [market and day.] The day on which 


things are publickly bought and ſold. 
ool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 
Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 


And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 
He ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that were found on 
a marketday in one of his Trader towns. Adadiſon on Italy. 
MA REKET-TOoL Es. u. /. [market and folks.) People that 


Te MaRRk. v. a. [merken, Dutch ; meancan, Saxon; mar- 
quer, French.] 1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 
2. To notify as by a mark. 3. To note; to take notice 
"* 52 _— C - _— n | come to the market. 
| wil we Yao war wack Load ho leepy two | Poor marhketfelks, that come to ſell their corn. Shakeſp. 
| Of his own chamber, and us d their very daggers, MARKET MAN. n. /. [market and man.] One who goes 
That they have don't.  * Shakeſp. Macbeth, to the marker to fell or buy. z 
Fer our quiet poſſeſſion of things uſeful, they are naturall Be wary how pu place your words, 1 
marked where there is need. | grew Coſmol, Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen, | 
(2.) That which was once the index to point out all virtues, - That come to gather money for their corn. Shakeſp. 
does now mark out that part of the world where leaſt of them ” The marketman ſnould act as if his maſter's whole eſtate 
'refides. © -* e Decay of Piety. ought to be applied to that ſervant's buſineſs. Safe. 
Sa © Alas, poor 1 Ma'xxeT-Maip. u. , [market and maid.) A woman 
Where ſighs, and groans, and fhrieks, that rend the aw, that goes to buy or ſe 
Are made, not mark'd!/ Shakeſpþ. Macbeth. i You are come | 
Mari them which cauſe diviſions contrary to the doctrine A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. Rom. xvi. 17. The oſtentation of our love. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleotatra. 
(4.) — Now fwear, and call to witneſs 6  Ma'xxerT PLACE. 2. . {market and place.] Place where 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, I'mar# it not from one the market is held. | 


T hat breathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt. | be king, thinking he had put up his ſword, becanſe of the 


Smith, 


To Mak . . To note; to take notice. | : ' noiſe, never took leiſure to hear his anſwer, but made him pri- 8 
255 Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they miſs, ſoner, meaning the next moiuins to put him to death in the 
as they do alſo of dreams. Bacon's EſJays. marletplace. N vIdney. 
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The gates he order'd all to be unbarr'd, - 

And from the markett/ace to draw the guard, Dryden. 

Behold the marketp/ace with poor o erſpread, 

The man of Roſs divides the weekly bread. Pye. 
Ma'nxtrT-pricE.) n. ſ. [market and price or rate. | The 
1 ET- RATE. 5 price at which any thing is currently 

old. | 

Money governs the world, and the marketprice is the mea- 

ſure of the worth of men as well as of fiſhes. L'Eftrange. 

He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his market will not 

ſtick to have it at the marketrate. 12 8 Lecke. 
Ma'xxEt-Town. n. .. A town that has the privilege of 
a ſtated marker ; not a village. 
Nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility in any count 
hettowns, by reaſon that people repairing often thit 
civil manners of the better ſort. 


than mar- 
will learn 
Srenſer. 


No, no, the pope's mitre my maſter Sir Roger ſeized, when 


they would have burnt him at our marletto un. Gay. 

Ma'xxETABLE. adj. [from market.) 1. Such as may be 

ſold ; ſuch for which a buyer may be found. 2. Current 
in the market. | 

(1.) A plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable. Shakeſp. 

(2.) The pretorian ſoldiers arrived to that impudence, that 

after the death of Pertinax they made open fale of the empire, 

as if it had been of common marketable wares. Decay Piety. 

The marketable value of any quantities of two commodities 

_ are equal, when they will exchange one for another. Locke. 


Ma'xkxMAN. I . [mark and man.] A man ſkilful to 
 Ma'xksMan. 


hit a mark. . 
In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. 


—T aim'd fo near when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. 


A right good markſman. hakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 


| Whom nothing can procure, | EE 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, 

To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill: 
This is the markſman, ſafe and ſure, 


Who till is right, and prays to be fo ſtill. Herbert. 


An ordinary markſman may know certainly when he ſhoots | 


* 


leſs wide at what he aims. Dryden. 


MARL. =. / [marl, Welſh ; mergel, Dutch ; marga, La- 


tin; marie, marne, Fr. in Saxon, menz is marrow, with 
an alluſive ſignification, marl being the fatneſs of the earth.] 
Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, and of a 
more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by 
its having lain fo deep in the earth as not to have ſpent or 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. is 


ſuppoſed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is be- 


lieved to be fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. Quincy. 
We underſtand by the term marls ſimple native earths, leſs 
| heavy than the boles or clays, not ſoft and unctuous to the 


touch, nor ductile while moiſt, dry and crumbly between the 


1 * and readily diffuſible in water. Hill. 
arl is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fatneſs, and not 
| heating the ground too much. 


ny gs FE | 
Over the burning marl, not like thoſe ſteps 
On heaven's azure. 5 


Milton. 


7. MaxL. v. 4. from the noun.] To manure with marl. 


Improvements by marling, liming, and draining, have been 


money was at five and fix per cent, Child. 
Sandy land marleil will bear good _ Mortimer. 
To Max L. v. a. [from marline.] To faſten the fails with 


 marline. Ainſworth. 
MALI NI. 2. ſ. [meapn. Hinner.] Long wreaths of 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, with which the ends of 
cables are guarded againſt friction. 
Some the gall'd rapes with dawby marine bind, 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Ma'xLines>1xE. n=. , A ſmall piece of iron for faſten- 


ing topes together, or to open the bolt rope when the ſail 


is to be ſewed in it. Bailey. 


"Ma'xLeit. n. . Lari and pit.] Pit out of which mar! 


is dug. 


Brown's Natural Hiftory. 


M AR 


Several others, of different figures, were found; 
them in a rivulct, the reſt in a u¹ν it in a field. Woodward, 

Ma'“xLv. adj. [from may/.] Abounding with mar]. 
The oak thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and will penetrate 
' ſtrangely to come at a mary bottom. AMortin:er, 
MAa'kMALADE. ; n. /. (mar melu-le, Fr. marmelo, Portu- 
Ma'nMALEr. gueſe, a quince.] Marmalade is the 
pulp of quinces boiled into a confiſtence with ſugar: it is 


ſubaſtringent, and grateful to the ſtomach. Juincy. 
Marmora'TiION. n. f. [marmor, Latin.] Incruſtation 
with mar ble. | | . 
MARAMCCREAN. adj. {marmoreus, Lat.] Made of marble. 
| Dig. 


MA“ Mos Er. n. /. [marmouſet, French.) A ſmall monkey, 


I will inſtruct thee how 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 


To ſnare the nimble marmozet. 
MARVO'TTO. 5 Fun | 
The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bi than a rab- 
bit, which abſconds all winter, doth live upon its own fat. 
| Kay on Creation, 
Ma'xqueTtry. n. , [margqueterie, French.] Chequered 
work; work inlaid with variegation. | | 
Ma'nquis. mn. / [marquis, French; marchio, Latin; 
nargrave, German.] 1. In England one of the ſecond 
order of nobility, next in rank to a duke. 2. Marguis 
is uſed by Shakeſpeare for marchioneſs. [margquiſe, Fr.] 
(.) None may wear ermine but princes, there is a cer- 
tain number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, 
which they muſt not exceed. Peacham on Drawing, 
(2.) ———— You ſhall have | 
Two noble partners with you: the old ducheſs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady marqueſs Dorſet. 


Shakeſp, 


| Ma'rquiSATE. n. /. [marguifat, French.] The ſeigniory 


of a marquis. 125 | 
Ma'xxt x. n. /. [from mar.] One who ſpoils or hurts any 

—_— : 

1 You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens manners 

within the realm. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
Ma'zrIaGe. . /. [mariage, French ; maritagium, low 
| Latin, from maritus.] The act of uniting a man and wo- 

man for lite. F 
The marriage with his brother's wife 3 

Has crept too near his conſcience. Shaleſp. Henry VIII. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, | 

Thy m— marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shahkeſp. 

The French king would have the diſpoſing of the marriage 
of Bretagne, with an exception, that he ſhould not . 


giving great example of conjugal affeftion, 
: nbroken, and by educating children in 
God, pleaſe e 
piety is not anſwerable to t 3 105 
I propoſe that Palamon ſ | 
In marriage join'd with beauteous Emily. 
Ma'zz1aGe is otten uſed in compoſition. 


I late t of marriage-arti ady ſtipulated 
a A dee ſhe ſhall 2 > — on which 
ſide ſne pleaſes. Addiſon, Spectator. 


I by the honour of my marriage bed, 
After young Arthur claim this land for mine. 
To theſe whom death again did wed, | 
This grave s the ſecond marriage-bed : 
For though the hand of fate could force 
Twixt faul and a divorce, 
It could nut fever man and wife, | | 
Becauſe they both liv'd but one life. — Crafbaw. 
| _ There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
— hither our fatal marriage-bed convey. 
Thou ſhalt come intothe age chamber. Tob. vi, 26, 


Shakeſp. 
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Neither her worthineſs, which in truth was „ nor his 
ewn ſuffering for her, which is wont to endear ion, could 


fetter his fickleneſs; but, before the marriage-day appointed, 
he had taken to wife Baccha, of whom the complained. Sidney. 


Virgin awake ! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pat e. 
| Give me, to live and die, | 
A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage-tie. Drydez. 


Ma'rxRIAGEABLE. adj. [from marriage] 1. Fit for wed- 
lock ; of age to be married. 2. Copable of union. 

(1.) Every wedding, one with another, produces four chil- 
dren, and that is the proportion of children which any mar- 
riageable man or woman may be preſumed ſhall have. Gaunt. 

I am the father of a young heireſs, whom I begin to look 


upon as marriageable. | __ S$pedtator. 
When the girls. are twelve years old, which is the marriage- 
able age, their parents take them home. Swift. 


2.) — They led the vine 
To wed her elm ; ſhe ſpous'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters to adorn | 


His barren leaves. Wilton. 
Max RIED. adj. [from marry.) Conjugal ; connubizl. 
Thus have you ſhun'd the marry'd ſtate. Dryden. 


MR ROW. n. g. [menz, Saxon; ſmerr, Erſe; ſmergh, 
Scottiſh.] All the bones of the body which have any 
conſiderable thickneſs have either a large cavity, or they 
are ſpongious, and full of little cells: in both the one and 
the other there is an oleagenous ſubſtance; called marr, 


contained in proper veſicles or membranes, like the fat: 


in the larger bones this fine oil, by the gentle heat of the 
body, is exhaled through the pores of its (mal! bladders, 
and enters ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to ſome tine 
canals excavated in the ſubſtance .of the bone, that the 
marrow may ſupple the fibres of the bones, and render 
them leſs apt to break. 5 Quincy. 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and ali, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring. Shah. 
The ſkull hath brains as a kind of marrow within it : the 
back-bone hath one kind of marrow, and other bones of the 


body hath another: the jaw-bones have no marrow ſerered, 


but a little pulp of marrow diffuſed. Bacon. 
Pamper d and edity'd their zeal 
With marrow puddings many a meal. Hudibras. 


He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 
The point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Ma'xrow, in the Scottiſh dialect, to this day, denotes a 
fellow, companion, or aſſociate; as alſo equal match, he 


met with his marrow. [mari, huſband, French. 
Though buying and felling doth wonderful wel, 
Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend 


With theef or his marrow for fear of il end. Tuſſer. 
Ma'xxowBoNE. n. / [bone and merrotu.] 1. Bone boiled 


ample ſatisfaction. Dryaen's Spaniſb Fryar. 

Ma'zxowrarT. ./ A kind of pea. 

Ma'xxowLEss. a4. [from marreow.] Void of marrow. 
Avaunt! 

Thy bones are marrouleſs, thy blood is cold; 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in-thoſe eyes, 

Which thou doſt glare with. HShaleſp. Macbeth. 


To MA'RRY. v. 4. {marier, French ; mariter, Latin.] 1. 


To join a man and woman; as performing the rite. 2. 
To diſpoſe of in marriage. 3. To take for huſband or 
wife. | 

(1.) What! ſhall the curate controul me? Tell him, that he 
ſhall marry the couple himſelf. Gay's What dye call it. 


M A R 


take away his life ; there was no third way, he had made him 
ſo great. Bacon; Eſſays. 
(3.) You'd think it ſtrange if I ſhould marry her. Shak. 
As a mother ſhall ſhe meet him, and receive him as a wife 
married of a virgin. . . Fechuf, xv. 2. 
Te MaK Rv. v. n. To enter into the conjugal ſtate. 
He hath my good will, 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shakeſpeare. 
Let them marry to whom they think beſt. Num. xxxvi. 6. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for after that 
difficulty was removed, Æneas might marry, and eftabliſh the 
Frojans. | - Dr:yaen's Du Freſnoy. 


1 are derived from the Saxon mene, a fen or fen- 
ARS, 


MAS * pe: | Gibſon's Camden, 
Mans u. u. /. [wenrc, Saxon. See Maxis k.] A fen; 


a bog; a ſwamp ; a watry rraQt of land. 
In their courſes make that round, 
In meulows and in marſhes found, 
Of them ſo cull'd the fayrv ground, | 
Of which they have the keeping. Dr ayton's Nym! hid. 
Worms for colour and ſhape, alter even as the ground out of 
whicl they are got; as the marſh worm and the ſtag worm. 
"> | | Molton's Angler. 
Ve riny fee in more conterminous climates great variety in 
the pace thereof z the up lands in England yield ſtrong, 
lnewy, hardy inen; the marſb-lands, men of large and high 
ſtature. | Hale's Or 19 in of Manitind. 
Yeur low meadows and marſb-lands you need not lay up 
vt April, except the Spring be very wet, and your mar /hes 
very poachy. | Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
Manson. u. / [althea, Latin:] It is in all ref- 
pects like the mallow, but its leaves are more foft and 
wool'y. | 5 A iller. 
MaRSH-MARIGOLD. A. . [populago, Latin.] This flower 
conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed circularly, and 
expand in form of a roſe, in the middle of which riſes the 
pointal, which becomes a membranaceous fruit, in which 
there are ſeveral cells, for the moſt part bent downwards, 


collected into little heads, and full of ſeeds. Miller. 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron- blue, 
To ſhade mai ſb-marigolds of ſhining hue. Dryden. 


MA'RSHAL. n. /. [ mareſchal, Fr. nareſcballus, low Lat. 
from mar/cale, old French; a word compounded of mare, 
which, in old French, fignified a horſe, and ſcale, a fort 
of fervant; one that has the charge of horſes.] 1. The 
chief officer of arms. 2. An officer who regulates com- 
bats in the liits. 3. Any one who regulates rank or order 
at a feaſt, or any other aſſembly. 4. An harbinger; a 
purſuivant ; one who goes before a prince to declare his 
coming, and provide entertainment. 
(1.) —— The duke of Suffolk claims | 
To be high ſteward ; next the duke of Norfolk | 
To be earl marſbal. | 5 Haleſp. 
( 2.) Dares their pride preſume againſt my. laws, | 
As in a lifted field to fight their cauſe? _ 
 Unaſk'd the royal grant; no ma? ſbal by, 
As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 
3.) Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, e of the ſame, 
| hoſe name was Appetite ; he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without blame. Fairy Teen. 
(4.) Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a mar- 
ſhal to lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was ſo 
well placed as it needed no help of outward harbinger. Sidney. 
To Ma'r3 HAL. v, a. from the noun.] 1. To arrange; to 
rank in order. 2. To lead as an harbinger. | 
(1.) Multitude of jealouſies, and lack of ſome predominant 
defire, that ſhould mar/bal and put in order all the ret, maketh 
any man's heart hard to find or found. Bacon. 
It is as unconceivable how it ſhould be the directrix of ſuch 
A 
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intricate motions, as that a blind man ſhould marſhal an army. 
Glanville's Scef ſis. 
Anchiſes look d not with ſo pleas'd a face, 
In numb' ring o'er his future Reman race, 
And marſhalling the heroes of his name, | 
As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryden. 
(2.) Thou maſbal me the way that I was going. Shak. 
Ma'rSuaLLtR. n , [from a.] One that arranges; 
one that ranks in order. 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, and the 
beſt mar/haller of words. Tra;p's Pref. to the Aneis. 


Ma'xsnilita. . , [from marſhal.] The priſon in South- 


wark belonging to the merthal of the king's houſehold. 
Ma'rznarsnie. mn. , [fioim marſ:1.] The office of a 
marſhal. | 
Mirsnt'Loper.n / A gelderroſe, of which it is a ſpecies. 
MarznHnro'ckEeT. n. A ſpecies of water cteſſes. 


Ma'zshHy. adj. [from murſh.] 1. Boggy; wet; fenny; 


ſwampy. 2. Produced in marſhes. | 
4.) Though here the mar grounds approach your fields, 
And there the foil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dr yden's Virgil. 
It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit mar/by, fat, low, moiſt 


ſoils, near ſtagnating water. f Arbuthnot on Diet, 
CA}. Fee | 
With delicates of leaves and marſhy weed. Dryden. 


Marr. n. .. [contracted from murket.] 1. A place of 
publick traffick. 2. Bargain; purchaſe and fale. 3. Let- 
ters of mart. See Mark. 

(..) Chiiſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould ſerve for 
a place of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt that the church ſhould 
be made an inn. | Hocker 
If any born at Epheſus 
Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
He dies. | __ Shakeſp. 
Ezechiel, in the deſcription of Tyre, and the exceeding trade 
that it had with all the Eaſt as the only mart town, reciteth 
both the people with whom they commerce, and alſo what com- 
modities every country yielded. | Raleigh. 
Many come to a great mart of the beſt horſes. Temple. 
The French, ſince the acceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
ſupply with cloth the beſt mart we had in Europe. _ Addiſo:, 
(2.) — I play a merchant's part, | 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart. 


To Ma nr. v. a. [from the noun.] To traffick ; to buy or ſell. 
Sooth when I was young I wou'd have ranſack d 

The pedlar's filken treaſury, you've let him go, 

And nothing marted with him. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
| — Caſſius, you yourſelf, e | 
Do fell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. | Shakeſp. Jullus Ceſar. 
| If he ſhall think it fit, 85 

A ſaucy ſtranger in his court to mart, 


As in a ſtew. | | Sbaleſd. mo ene. 
MART EN. 4 [marte, martre, Fr. artes, Lat.] 1. 


MAR TERN. A large kind of weeſel, whoſe ſur is much 
valued. 2. [ Martelet, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes ; a martlet. 3 | a 
A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the Fields, 
cauſed to be engraved, on the communion cup, a martin, a 


bird like a ſwallow, ſitting upon a mole-hill between two trees. 


Peacham on Blazoning. 


MAT IA. adj. [martial, French; martialis, Latin.] 1. 
Warlike; fighting; given to war; brave. 2. Having a 


warlike ſhow ; ſuiting war. 3. Belonging to war; not 


civil: not according to the rules or practice of peaceable 


government. 4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 
5. Having parts or properties of iron, which is called 
Mars by the chemiſts. 
(1.) ———— Into my feeble breaſt 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doſt infeſt, 


And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy Queen, 
— The queen of martial, 2 


Shaleſp. 


To MRT YR. v. a. 


MAX 
And Mars himſelf conducted them. Chapman's Mad. 
It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern people have 


| invaded the northern, but contrariwiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, 
that the northern tra& of the world is the more martial re- 


gion. Bacon's Eſſays, 
His ſubjects call'd aloud for war; 
But peaceful kings o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. Dryden. 


2. 
His thouſands, in what martial equipage 
They iſſue forth! Steel bows and ſhatts their arms, 
Of equal dread in flight or in purſuit. Vilton's Par. Reg. 
When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſick every boſom warms. Pofe. 
(3-) Let his neck anſwer for it, if there is any martial law 
in the world. DE, Shakeſp. Henry v. 
They proceeded in a kind of mar tiz/ juſtice with enemies, 
offcring them their law before they drew their ſword. 
5 Facon's Holy War. 
(4.) The natures of the fixed ftars are aſtrologically differ- 
enced by the planets, and eſteemed martial or jovial according 
to the colours whereby they anſwer theſe planets. Brown. 
Ma'rTLALIST. u. /. [from marti A warrior; a figh- 
ter. | 
Many brave adventurous ſpirits f.Il for love of her; amongſt 
others the high-hearted martialif, who firſt loſt his hands, 
then one of his chiefeſt limbs, and laſtly his life. Hoxwel. 
Ma'xTINGaL. n. /. [martingale, French] It is a broad 
ſtrap made faſt to the girths under the bel!y of a horſe, and 
runs berween the two legs to faſten the other end, under 
the noſeband of the bridle. | 
Ma'RTIN MAS. n. , [mortin and maſs.] The feaſt of St, 
Martin; the eleventh of November, commonly corrupted 
to martilmaſs or martlemaſs. FER 
Mar tilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, | 
When countrey-fotke do dainties lacke. Tuſſer's Huſb. 
Ma'rTINET. ; n. ſ. [martinet, French.) A kind of ſwal- 
Ma'kTLET. —_ | 
This gueſt of Summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain; 
©. "Bhan firſt t the martlet meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. Dryden. 
Ma'xTwneTs. n. ſ. They are ſmall lines faſtened to the 
leetch of the fail, to bring that part of the leetch which is 
next to the yard-arm cloſe up to the yard, when the fail is 
to be furled. . | 
MA'RTYR. n. ſ. [waglve ; martyr, French.] One who by 
his death bears witneſs to the truth. Hs | 
Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's turn; tf not to 
conquer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a martyr. Ling Charles. 
hus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be ſilenced. 
Brown. 


| Nearer heav'n his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. Dryden. 
To be a martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the truth of Chriſt; 
but the witneſſing of the truth was then fo generally attended 
with tion, that martyrdom now ſignifies not only to 
witneſs, but to witneſs Ke South's Sermons. 
The firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged, in his laſt 
moments, by a viſion of that divine for whom he ſuf- 
fered. 8 Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
Truth's early champion, martyr for his God. Thomf« 
rurn $ ear y 7 b on. 

1 Thom the noun.] 1. To put to death 
for virtue, or true profeſſion, 2. To murder; to deſtroy. 


| 6: = 
(2.) —You could not beg for grace. 


Hark wretches, how I mean to ma tyr you: 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 
If to every common funeral, | 
By your eyes martyr d, ſuch grace were allow'd, : 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Sucating. 
Vartyr'd with the gout. Po e. 
Ma'xTyRDOM. n. ſ. [from martyr.] The death of a mar- 
tyr ; the honour of a martyr ; teſtimony born to truth by 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to death. 

If an infidel ſhould purſue to death an heretick profeſſing 
Chriſtianity only for Chriſtian profeſſion ſake, could we deny 
unto him the honour of martyrdom 2 Hooker. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of CIP honour, 
he intends to crown their innocency with the glory of martyr- 


dom. | Bacon. 
Herod, whoſe unbleſt 

Hand, OI what dares not jealous greatneſs ? tore 

A thouſand fweet babes from their mother's breaſt, 

The blooms of martyrdom. 5 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroic deem d, chief maſt'ry to diſſect 

With long and tedious havoc fabled knights 

In battles feignꝰd; the better fortitude 

Of patience and heroic martyrdom 
__ Unſung. | | 

What miſts of providence are theſe, 
So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, | 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. __ Dryden. 
MarnTyro'Locy. n. . [martyrologe, Fr. martyrologium, 
Lu.] A regiſter of martyrs. 

In the Roman martyrology, we find at one time many thou- 
fand martyrs n — being met together in a 
church, rather than eſcape by offering a little incenſe at their 
coming out. FE Stilling fleet. 


Shakeſp. 


Craſhaw., 


Milton, 


| ManrtyRo'LocisT. . ,. [martyrologifie, French.] A 


writer of martyrology. 


Ma'xver. n. , [merveille, French.] A wonder; any : 


thing aſtoniſhing. Little in uſe. | 
A marvel it were, if a man could eſpy, in the whole fcrip- 
ture, nothing which might breed a probable 
vine authority was the fame way inclinable. 
I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. wy 
No marvel, vou have fo beſtirr d your valour ; you cow- 


Hooker, 


_ ardly raſcal! | _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— marwel | 
My lord proteQtor's hawks do towre ſo well. Shaleſp. 

Ma'xveL of Peru. A flower. 1 Ainſwo / th. 


To MA RVEL. v. n. [merveille, French.] To wonder; to 
be aftoniſhed. Diſuſed. 

Lou make me marvel. Shaleſp. 
Harry, I do not only mar vel where thou ſpendeſt thy time, 

dut alſo how thou art accompanied. Shakeſp. 
— The army marvelled at it. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The countries marwelled at thee for thy —_ proverbs, 
and es. | Eccluſ. xlvit. 17. 
Ma xveLLOUs, adj. [merveilleux, French.] 1. Wonder- 
ful; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 2. Surpaſſing credit. 3. The 


maryellous is ufed, in works of criticiſm, to expreſs any | 


' thing exceeding natural power, oppoſed to the probable. 
(.) She bas a marvellous white I muſt confeſs. 


| — Shale ſp. 
This is the Lord's doing; it is marvellous in 


(.) The narvetious fable includes whatever is fupernatural, 
and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 
ger 4-4 7 adv. [from marvellous.) Wonderfully ; 
rangely. | 5 5 ry 
You look not well, ſeignior Antonio; 
You have too much reſpet᷑t upon the world; 
They loſe it that do buy it with much care, 


© Believe me, you are 744 vellouſly chang'd. Shakeſp. 


opinion, that di- 


Palos. 


Pope's Pref. to the Hiad. 
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The encouragement of his too late ſucceſſes, with which he 
vas marvelloaſiy elated. Clarendon. 
Ma'xveELLousNnEss. n. / [from marvellous.] Wonder- 

fulneſs ; ſtrangeneſs; aſtoniſhingnefs. xy 
MA'SCULINE. adj. [ ma,culin, N ; maſculinus, Lat.] 
1. Male ; not female. 2. Reſembling man; virile; not 
ſoft; not effeminate. 3. In grammar] It denotes the 
gender appropriated to the male kind in any word, though 
not always expreſſing ſex. 
(1.) Pray God, ſhe prove not maſcu/ine ere Jong ! 
Shakeſh. 
His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two maſculine 
elements, exerciſing their operation upon nature being the fe- 
minine. | Peacham an Drawing. 


O! why did God, 
Creator wile ! that peopl'd ' higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſculiue, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect | 
Of nature ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
( 2.) You find ſomething bold and maſculine in the air and 
polture of the firſt figure, which is that of Virtue. Addi ou. 
Ma'sculintriy. adv. from maſcul:re.] Like a man- 
Aurelia tells me, you have done moſt maſcu/ime/y, 

And play the orator. Ben. Fohnjon's Catiline. 
Ma'scuLlinteNness. n. , [from maſculire.] Manniſhneſs; 
nale figure or behaviour. | | 
Mas H. n. / [maſche, Dutch.) 1. The ſpace between the 

threads of a net, commonly written me/p. 2. Any thing 
mingled or beaten together intoan undittinguiſhed, or con- 
. fuſcd body. {from miſchen, Dutch, to mix, or maſcher, 
French.) 3. A mixivie for a horſe. 3 
(1.) To defend againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net knit 
with fo ſmall maſhes that a bee cannot get through. Mortimer. 
(3-) Put half a peck of ground malt into a pai], then put ta 
it as much ſcalding water as will wet it well ; ftir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very ſweet, and give it the horle 
lukewarm : this maſh is to be given to a horſe after he has taken 
a purge, to make it work the better, or in the time of great 
| ſickneſs, or after hard labour. 5 Farrier's Dict. 
When mares foal, they feed them with maſbec, and other 
moiſt food. | Mortimer's Huſtanary.. 
To Masn. v. a. [maſcher, French.] 1. To beat into a 
_ confuſed maſs. 2. To mix malt and water together in 
| wary, | - 2 
(1.) The preſſure would be intolerable, and they would even 
maſh themſelves and all things elſe apieces. | More. 
o break the claw of a lobſter, clap it between the ſides of 
the dining-room door : thus you can do it without maſhing 
the meat. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 
(2.) What was put in the firſt maſbing - tub draw off, as alſo 
that liquor in the ſecond maſbing-tub. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
MASK. n. , [naſgue, French.] 1. A cover to diſguiſe 
the face; a viſor. 2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. 3. A 
feſtive entertainment, in which the company is maſked. 4. 
A revel; a piece of mummery ; a wild buſtle. 5. A 
dramatick performance, written in a tragick ſtyle without 
attention to rules or probability. . 5 
(1.) Now Love pulled off his naſt, and ſhewed his face un- 


to her, and told her plainly that ſhe was his priſoner. Sidney. 
Since ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, | | 
And throw her ſun-expelling maſt away; 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, | | 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shakeſp. 


Could we ſuppoſe that a maſk repreſented never fo naturally 
the general humour of a character, it can never ſuit with the 
variety of paſſions that are incident to every ſingle perſon in. 
- the whole courſe of a my: Addi ſan on Italy. 
(2.) Too plain thy nakedneſs of foul eſpy d, 
Why doſt thou ſtrive the conſcious ſhame to hide, 
By maſks of eloquence, and veils of pride ? 
(3-). Will you prepare for this e to-night. 
(4. They in the end agreed, 


Prior, 


Shakeſfs 


*4L2 


ttme materials being left rough, are more manageable in the 
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That at a maſgve and common revelling, 5 (r.) A freak took an afs in the head, and he goes into the 

Which was ordain'd, they ſhoul4 perform the deed. woods, maſquerading up and down in a lion's ſkin. L'Efrange. 

| Daniel. (2.) I find that our art hath not gained much by the happy 

This thought might lead me through this world's vain revival of maſquerading among us. | Swife. 

maſk, MasqQuera'DER. m. J. [irom maſquerade.] A perſon in a 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Nilton. maſk. | | 


(5.) Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the lively The moſt dangerous fort of cheats are but maſqueraders under 
repreſentation - floods and rivers 3 or 2 1 the vizor of friends. | I*Eftrange. 
poets in their pictures, poems, comedies, and ma/kr, Peacham. Ms 8. n. , [maſſe, French; maſſa, Latin.] 1. A body; 

fo Masx. V. 4. e gay, 4 10 diſguite with a Jump ; a continuous quantity. 2. A large quantity. 15 | 
a maſk or viſor. 2. Lo cover; to hide. | Bulk; vaſt body. 4. Congeries ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 

(r.) What will grow of ſuch errors as go maſked under the Gloss b th i” the bell. 6 Tin 1. 

cloke of divine authority, impoſſible it is that * wit 2 _ The a AD Eg 3 % ulk. 6. [ ia, t.] 
imagine, till time have brought torth the fruits of them. 5 b 
ſhould imagine, till time have brought foi e frui On If @ wine cot o 


es of the earth, 

'Tis not my blood | planets, comets, ſun, and al! things ia chem, would grow cold 

Whercin thou ſee'ſt me majked. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. and freeze, and become inactive maſſe gx. Newton's Opt, 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; Some paſling into their pores, others adhering in lumps or 
But being majk'd he was not ſure. Shakeſp. maſſes to their outſides, fo as wholly to cover and involve it in 
The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every ſcene, the maſs they together conſtituted. | 3 ; 

the figures of all the perſons, with their particular diſguiſe; Ii 0:dward's Natural Hiſtory. 


and I ſaw an antique ſtatue maſked, which was perhaps deſigned (2.) Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wite's attire, 
for Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with the figure Have colt a me ot publick treaſury. | Shake). Henry VI. 
he makes in the manuſcript. Addi ſon. He ducovered to me tie richeſt mines which the Spaniards 
(2.) I to your aſſiſtance do make love, | | have, and from whence all the maſs of gold that comes into 
Majking the buſineſs from the common eye, Spain 15 drawn. | | ; Kaleigh's Eſays. 
For fundry weighty reaſons. Shaleſp. Macbeth. He had ſpent a huge maſs of treaſure in tranſporting his 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 1 my. 5 Davies on Ireland. 
A thin aerial veil is drawn (3.) The Creator of the world would not have framed fo 
O'er beauty's face, ſeeming to hide, | | huge a m/s of earth but for ſome reaſonable creatures to have 
More ſweetly ſhows the bluſhing bride : : their habitation. __ fAbbot*s Deſcription of the World. 
A. foul whoſe intellectual beams | | This army of ſuch maſs and charge, | 
No miits do maſk, no lazy ſteams. Craſbanbv. Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


„ Mask. v. n. 1. To revel ; to play the mummer. 2. | (4+) The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights and 
9 any way 5 N e | ſhadows, and of thoſe maſſes which Titian calls a bunch of 
5 1 


(..) Thy gown? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us ſeet; Stapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, expoſed clearly to the ſight. 
What maſking ſtuff's here! 1 | 


| | | Dryden. 
- Maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 1 oO nets Rona 2 any gags _ 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. Prior. bo _ he. of wa m N Fn 
Ma'sxen. n. /. [from maſk.] One who revelsina maſk; Confus d and black, if — too near. Prior. 
_ a mummer. | | | : Where flowers grow, the nd at a diſtance ſeems covered 
— falſe Edward, | with them, and xD. ol ow. it before we can diftinguiſh 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſters, the ſeveral weeds that ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful maſs of 
To revel it with him and his new bride. | Sbaleſp. colours | | M | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the maſters that are ( J Comets have power t maſs of ee 
to come down from the ſcene have ſome motions upon the ſcene put ey are rather gazed upon than * boned bn Seis yy 
before their coming down. | © "Wo | 9 | &» Bacon's Eſſays 
The maſters come late, and I think will ſtay, .- > lian to mk to ic dt ed | ey 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away.  -Donne. Acts through all places — © A. 
Ma'sLin. 44. [corrupted from miſcellane.] Compoſed — 2 and as; and all above. 
of various kinds; as, maſlin bread, made of wheat and And through the univerſal maſs does move. Dryden. 
- oo | „„ The maſs of the people have opened their eyes, and will not 
MA'SON. n. /. [magon, French; machio, low Latin.] A be governed by Clodius and Curio. ; Swift. 


builder with ſtone. | 8 . If there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and ſtrength of 
Many find a reaſon very wittily before the thing be true; that circulation, it may infeft the whole maſs of the fluids. 


| |  Arbutbuot. 
maſon's hand than if they had been ſmooth. Wotton, (6.) Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding which we ſee 

A maſon that makes a wall meets with a ſtone that wants no in old parchment and maſs books, done by monks and prieſts; 
cutting, and places it in his work. More. Who were very expert herein. Peacham on Drawing. 


Maso Rv. z. /. [magonerie, French.] The craft or per- He infers, that then Luther muſt have been unpardonably | 


formance of a maſon. | * 18 — fifteen ] T 1 N bury. 
MASQUERA'DE. . [from maſque.] 1. A diverſion in £9 PASS. V. . > (NE RON, ge =. 

| which the con pany is maſked. 2. Diſguiſe. | Their maſſing furniture they took from the law, left having 
(1.) What guards the purity of melting maids, r 
In courtly balls and midnight maſqueradet, FT To Mas 8. V. 4. [from the noun.] It ſeems once io have 

Safe from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, ſignified to chicken; to firengthen. 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark. Pie. They feared the French might, with filling or maſſng the 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to viſit thee in 


r Oy ye er 
ma ae. | D den 5 i . haven. | | ” 
7 Tru of all things the plaineſt and 1 rhe. pot r * ſ. [maſſacre, French, from mazzare, 
gain admittance in diſguiſe, and court us in maſquerade. Italian. ] 1. Car ; laughter ; buichery ; indiſcriminate 
| Felton on the Claſſicks. deſtruction. 3 I —_ N 
Te MasQuzra'pe. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To go in (1.) Of whom ſuch maſacre | 
diſguiſe. 2. To aſſemble in maſks. Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. Milton. 


M-AS 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 
And — a maſſacre what was a war. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
(2.) [at ya pr and bloody act is done; 
The moſt deed of piteous maſſacre, TY 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
7 Ma'sSACRE. v. a. [meſſacrer, French, from the noun.] 


To butcher ; to ſlaughter indifcriminately. 
III find a day to maſſacre them all, 


And raze their faction and their family. Shakeſp. 


Chriſtian religion, now crumblcd into fractions, may, like 

' duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God do not countermine 
us, or we recover ſo much ſobriety as to forbear to maſſacre 
what we pretend to love. Decay of Fiety. 
After the miſerable (laughter of the Jews, at the deitruction 

of Jeruſalem, they were icattered into all corners, oppreſſed 
and deteſted, and ſometims maſſacred and extirpated. Atterb. 
MA'SSICOT. n. .. [French.] Maſſicot is cetuis calcined by 
a moderate degree of fire; of this there ate three ſorts, 
ariſing from the different degrees of fire applied in the 
operation. White maſcot is of a yellowith white, and 
and is that which has received the leaſt calcination ; yel- 
low maſſicot has received more, and gold-coloured nico 
{till more. 


Ma'sS1VENESS. bulk; ponderouſneſs. 


It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the proviſion ſerv- : 


ed in it, than for the maſſineſs of the diſh. Hahkewnll, 
MASSIVE. 2 adj. [maſfif, French.) Heavy; weighty ; 
MA'SSY. ponderous ; bulky ; continuous, 
- If you would hurt, 5 
Your ſwords are now too may for your ſtrength, 
And will not be uplifted. Shakeſp. T empeſt. 


Perhaps theſe few ſtones and fling, uſed with invocation of 
the Lord of Hoſts, may countervail the maſſve armour of the 
uncircumcited Philiſtine. Government of the Tongue. 


No ſideboards then with gilded plate were preſfs'd, 
No ſweating ſlaves with maſfroe diſhes di eſs d. Dryden. 
The more groſs and maſſive parts of the terreſtrial globe, the 
ſtrata of ſtone, owe their order to the deluge. . 
| N ooduards Natural Hiftory. 
If theſe liquors or glaſſes were fo thick and maſſy that no 
light could get through them, I queſtion not but that they 


would, like all other opaque bodies, appear of one and the 


ſame colour in all poſitions of the eye. Newton's Opticks. 
| Th' intrepid Auden _— „ 8 
Sees yawning rocks in ma ents fly, 
| Ad Shonith'd Gans che Kale * | | 
I ̃he floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Pope's Statius. 
 MAST. n. /. [maſt, mat, French; mere, Saxon.] 1. The 
beam or poſt raiſed above the veſſel, to which the fail is 
fixed. 2. The fruit of the oak and beech. It has in this 
| ſenſe no plural termination. OY „ 

(1.) Ten mafts attach d make not the altitude | 

That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; | 

Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſt, _ 5 
His veſſel moor d. 8 Dryden's Homer. 
( 2.) The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips: 

The bounteous houſewife,” nature, on each buſh | 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shakeſp. Timon of Athons, 
Trees that bear maff, and nuts, are more laſting than thoſe 

that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and 
pears. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhepherd drove 2 
lock into a little oak wood, and up he went to ſhake them down 


ſome maſt. L*'Eftrange's Fables. 


+1 


The ing down an old frame of government, and erect- | 


ing a new, ſeems like the cutting down an old oak and planting 

— ane : it is true, the 1 may enjoy the ſhade and 
mat, but the planter, beſides the pleaſure of imagination 

Wond ring dolphins o'er t glide; 

On . maſt of mighty oaks they brouze, 

And their broad fins entangfe in the boughs. Dryden. 


M's TRD. adj. [from 


Treuoux. 


Massix Ess. n. , [from maſſy, maſſrve.] Weight; 


Temple g Miſcel. 


M AS 
maſt.) Furniſhed with maſts. 
'STER. n. /. [meeffer, Dutch; maiſtre, French; magifter, 
Latin.] 1. One who has ſervants : oppoſed to man or ſer- 
want, 2. A director; a governour. 3. Owner; pro- 
prietor ; with the idea of governing. 4. A lord; a ruler. 
5. Chief; head. 6. Poſſeſſour. 7. Commander of a trad- 
ng ſhip. 8. One uncontrouled. 9. A compellation of 
reſpect. 10. A young gentleman. 11. One who teaches; 
a teacher: correlative to ſcholar or learner. 12. A man 
eminently ikiltul in practice or ſcience. 13. A title of dig- 
nity in the univerſities; as, maſter of arts. | 
(1.) But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, mafter of my ſervants, 
4 o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Haleſt. Merchant of Venice. 
Take up thy mater. Shakeſteare's King Lear. 
My lord Bailanio gave his ring away | 
Unto the judge that begg'd it; 1 
The boy, his clerk, begg'd mine; 
And neither man nor Maſter would take aught 
But the two rings. Shakeſp. Merchant of. Venice. 
(2.) If thou be made the mafler of a feaſt, be among them 
as one of the reſt. Eccluſ. xxxu. 1. 
O thou my friend, my genius, come along, | 
Thou mafter of the poet, and the ſong. Pope. 
(3.) An orator, who had undertaken to make a panegyrick on 


Alexander the Great, and who had employed the ſtrongeſt 


figures of his rhetorick in the praiſe of Bucephalus, would do 
quite the contrary to that which was expected from him; be- 
cauſe it would be believed, that he rather took the horſe for his 
ſubject than the maſter. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the maſ- 
ter of a houſe. 1 | | Guardians 

There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, | 

Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his m. Poe. 

— — Excuſe | 

The _ of royal blood, that checks my ſoul : 

You know, alas! I was not born to kneel, | 

To ſue for pity, and to own 2a maſter. Philips; 
s.) Chief maſter- gunner am I of this town, öò 
Something I muſt do to me grace. Shakeſp. 
As a wile mafler-builder I have laid the foundation, and 


another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor. um. 10. 


The beſt ſets are the heads got from the very tops of the root; 


the next are the runners, which ſpread from the mafer roots. 


| | Mortimer : Huſbandry. 

(6.) When I have thus made myſelf mafler of a hundred 
thouſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier's daughter in mar- 


riage. | Addiſon, & ectator. 


The duke of Savoy may make himſelf naſter of the French 

dominions 14 other ſide of the Rhone. i Aadi ſon. 
7.) An! mafſler is he that is made cunning by man 

eat a a — 4 7 1 

but after ſome bankrouts.  Afcham's Schoolmafler. * 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 3 

Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, mafler o th Tyger. 


(8.) Let ev'ry man be mafler of his time | | 
Till ſeven at night. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
. Great, and increaſing ; but by ſea 
He is an abſolute ma fler. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleo atra. 
(9.) Maſter doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs. 
| Shakefp. 

Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king. Sbaleſp. 
Mafeers play here, I will content your pains, | 
Something that's brief; and bid, good marrow. Shae}. 
( 0.) If gaming does an aged ſire entice, 
Then my young mafter ſwiftly learns the vice. Dryden. 
Ma ſter lay with his bedchamber towards the fouth fun ; miſs 


* in a garret, expoſed to the north wind. Arbutt. 


here there are little maffers and miſſes in a houſe, they are 


5 impediments to the diverſions of the ſervants; the remedy us to 
| bribe them, that they may not tell tales. Suat. 


able merchant, that is neither rich nor wiſe, 


„ 


(11. ) Very few men are wiſe by their own counſel, or learn- 
ed by their own teaching; for he that was only taught by him- 
ſelf had a fool to his maſter. Ben. Fohnſon's Diſcovery. 

To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firſt maſters of _ 
mg. | outÞ. 
Va ber and teachers ſliould not raiſe difficulties to their 
ſcholars; but ſmooth their way, and help them forwards. 


(12.) The great mocking maſfer mock'd not then, 
When he ſail, T'ruth was buried here below. Davies. 
| | Spenſer and Fairfax, great maſters of our language, faw 
| much farther into the beauties of our numbers than thoſe who 
= -- followed. ED | Dryden. 
2 man muſt not only be able to judge of words and ſtyle, 

but he mult be a maſter of them too; he muſt perfectly under- 

ſtand his author's tongue, and abſolutely command his own. 


| 5 Dryden. 
Ne that does not pretend to painting, is not touched at the 
commendation of a maſter in that profeiſion. Collier. 


No care is taken to improve young men in their own language, 
that they may thoroughly underſtand, and be maffers of it. 
Hr 5 Locke on Education. 
To Mas TER. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To be a matter 
to; io rule; to geen 2. To conquer; to overpower ; 
to ſubdue. 3. To execute with (kill. 
(1.) - - Ay, good faith, 
And rather father thee, than ma ſter thee. . Shaieſp . 
( 2.) Thrice bleſſed they that maſſer ſo their blood. 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakeſp. 
The princes of Germany did not think him ſent to command 
the empire, who was neither able to rule his inſolent ſubjects in 
England, nor and fler his rebellious people of Ireland. 


| | — Dawvies on Ireland. 
Then comes ſome third party, that :a/ffers both plaintiff and 


_ defendant, and carries away the booty. LD ESange. 
Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, 
But pale as fires when maſter'd by the light. Dryden. 


Obſtinacy 

it coſt blows. Locte on Education. 
A man can no more juſtly make uſe of another's neceſſity, 
than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſ- 
ter him to his obedience, and, with a dagger at his throat, offer 
him death or (lavery. . | | Locke. 
The reformation of an habitual ſinner is a work of time and 
patience z evil cuſtoms muſt be maſtered and ſubdued by degrees. 
e _ COT | Calamy's Sermons. 
([z.) I do not take myſelf to be fo perfect in the tranſactions 
and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part: and 
I will not offer at that I cannot mafeer, Bacon. 


Ma'sTExDoM. . J. [from maſter.) Dominion; rule. Not 


in uſe. | 3 
| —— You ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely fovereign ſway and maſfterdom. 


| MasTER-HAND. #. /. The hand of a man eminently ſkil- 
Muſick reſembles poetry, in each 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a mafter-hand alone can reach. 
MasSTER-JtsT. n. / Principal jeſt. 
Who ſhall break the mafler-jeft, 
And what, and how, upon the reſt. 


Pope. 


Hudibras. 


MasTER-KEyY. . . The key which opens many locks, 


of which the ſubordinate keys open each only one. 
This maſter-key © | 2 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. 


MASTER-SINEW. u. The maſter-finew is a large ſinew 


that ſurrounds the hough, and divides it from the bone by a 
hollow place, where the wind-galls are uſually ſeated, 
which is the largeſt and moſt viſible finew in a borſe's body; 
this oftentimes is relaxed or reſtrained. 

Ma$STER-STRING, . J. Principal ſtring. 


Farrier's Did. 


Locke, 


and wilful neglects muſt be me ed, even though 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


Dryden. 


M AS 


| lle touch'd me 
Ev'n on the tender'ſt point; the mafler-ffring 
That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 
I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt. 


MasTER-STROKE. u. . Capital performance. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, 
Who nature's mazy intricacies trace 
Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 
How oft amaz d, and raviſh'd you have ſeen, 
The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, 
And maſter-robes in each mechanick part. Blackmere., 


Ma'sTeRLess. adj. [from maſter.] 1. Wanting a maſter 
or owner. 2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 
(..) When all was paſt he took his forelorn weed, 


Rowe, 


His filver ſhield now idle mafterleſs. Fairy Queen, 
The foul opinion | 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 
Your ſword or mine; or mafterleſs leave both 
To who ſhall find them. Shakeſp. Cymbeline.. 


Ma'sTzRLiNEsS. . , [from maſterly.] Eminent ſkill. 
Ma'sTERLY. adv. With the (kill of a maſter. 
— Thou doſt ſpeak mafterly 
Voung though thou art. 

I read a book; I think it very maferly written. Swift, 
Ma'sTERLy. adj. [from maſter.) 1. Suitable to a maſter ; 
artful ; ſkilful. 2. Imperious ; with the ſway of a maſ- 
ter. 5 5 7 
(I.) As for the warmth of fanſy, the mafterly figures, and 
the copiouſneſs of imagination, he has exceeded all others, 


Shaheſps 


| Dryden, 
That clearer ſtrokes of mafterly deſign, | 

Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment ſhine, 

In all the parts of nature we aſſert, | 

Than in the brighteſt works of human art. Blackmore, 


A man either diſcovers new beauties, or receives ſtronger 
impreſſions from the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author every 
time he peruſes him. ON Addijo!', Stefator. 
Ma'sTERPIECE. n. / [maſier and piece] 1. Capital per- 
ill. 


formance; any thing done or made with extraordinary 
moſt excellent part, of the 


2. Chief excellence. 
(1.) This is the maſter} iece, and 
work of reformation, and is worthy of his majeſty. Davies. 
"Tis done and twas my ma ſterpiece, to work Ce: 
My ſafety, twixt two dangerous extremes: 
Scylla and Charybdis. | Denham's Sophy. 
Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a piece of art, 
and the maſterpiece of converſation, to deceive, and make a 


prey of a credulous and well-meaning honeſty. South. 
This wond'rous mafterfiece I fain would ſee; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire. Dryden's Aureng. 


The fifteenth is the maſterpiece of the whole metamorphoſes. 


| | den. 

In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, and gg ee of 
pry nature, were produced, men ſhined by a noble ſimplicity 

0 viour. | 


; | Addi . 
2. Beating up of quarters was his maſſer piece. a 
ſimulation was his e ; in which he fo much ex- 
celled, that men were not with being deceived but 
twice by him. . 2 Clarendon, 
Ma'sTERSH1P. n. / from after. 1. Dominion; rule; 
power. 2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 3. Chief work. 
4. Skill; knowledge. 5. A title of ironical reſpect. 
2.) For Python ſlain he Pythian games decreed 
Where noble youths for mafter ſhip ould ſtrive, 4 | 
To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. Dryden. 
3.) Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The maſterſtif of heav'n in face and mind. „ 
(4) You were uſed | 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits ;, 
That when the ſea was calm all boats alike | 


Shew'd maſterſbip in floating. Shakeſpeare” Coriolanes. 
(5-) How now, Signior ? what news with your 


maſter ſhip. Shakeſp. 


7 


M AS 


MasTE R-TEETH. u. ſ. [maſter and teeth.) The principal 


teeth. N 
"ow living creatures have their er- teeth indented one 
within another like ſaws ; as lions and dogs. Bacon. 

Ma'sTERWORT. bot v5.55 wrt and pine, Saxon] A plant. 


erwort is of ſeed, or runners from the roots. 

8885 | | " =  Mertimer's Huſtand: y. 
Ma'sTEery. n. /. [maiſlriſe, French; from maſter.] 1. 
Dominion; rule. 2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 3. 

Skill ; dexterify. 4. Attainment of ſkill or power. 
(1.) If divided by mountains, they will fight for the affery 
of the paſſages of the tops, and for the towns that ſtand upon 
the roots. Kaleigh's Eſſays. 


(2.) If a man ſtrive for na ſleriet, yet is he not crowned 


except he ſtrive lawfully. 2 Tim ll. 3. 
This is the caſe of thoſe that will try mafleries with their 
ſuperiors, and bite that which is too hard. L'EHrauge. 


Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of mortification, un- 
der a perpetual conflict with their bodily appetites, and ftrug- 
gling to get the maſtery over them. Atterbury. 


3. Chief maſt'yy to diſſect, 
With long and tedious havocks fabled knights, : 
In battles feign'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


He could attain to a naſſety in all languages, and found t 
depths of all arts and ſciences. Tillotſſon. 
To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a maſtery in the language 1s re- 


2 : the poet muſt have a magazine of words, and have 


advantage. 

| Dryden. 

( 4.) The learning and mafeery of a tongue being unplea- 

fant in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with other — 

5 . 

Ma'sTFUL. adj. [from maſt.] Abounding in maſt, or fruit 
of oak, beech, or cheſnut. „ 

Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maffful cheſnut mates the ſkies, 


ie art to manage his few vowels to the beſt 


Dryden. 


MasTica'Tion. n. /. [maſiicatio, Latin.] The act of 


chewing. NE, 5 
| In birds there is no maſlication, or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous it is immedi- 
' ately ſwallowed into the crop or draw, and thence transferred 
into the gizzard. 
Maſtica tion is a neceſſary preparation of ſolid aliment, with- 
out which there can be no good digeſtion. Arbuthnot. 
Mals TICATORVY. n. ſ. [maſlicatoire, French.] A medicine 
to be chewed only, not ſwallowed. 
Remember ma ſticatories for the mouth. Bacon. 
Salivation and maſlicatories evacuate conſiderably; falivation 
many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by chewing 
W_—_ |  Flozer on Humour's, 
Ma'sTicn. n. /. [maſtic, French.] 1. A kind of gum 
gathered from trees of the ſame name in Scio. 2. A kind 
of mortar or cement. ; : 
(1.) We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maſtich; 
3 may alſo 1 F . — Surgery. 


(2.) As for the ſmall particles of brick and ftene, the leaſt 


moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn them into a kind 
of maſtich, which thoſe inſets could not divide. 
Ma'sTicor. n. . ( narum, Latin.] See Mass1cor. 
Grind your mafticot with ſaffron in gum water. 
Maflicot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear yellow, and 
very near to white, B. den' Du Freſnoy. 
Ma'sTire. u. ſ. maſtives plural. [maſtin, —_ ; mat ino, 
Italian] A dog of the largeſt ſize; a bandog; dog kept 
to watch the houſe. — 
A favage bull, whom two fierce naftives bait, 
When rancour doth with him once engore, 
Fo with ward them to await, 
But with —— horns them drives afore. 
When Therſites his maftrf jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſick, * and — 


| Shakeſp. 
When we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt anſwer ſhall be 


his vigilant mafiiff, More's Antidute againſt Atheiſm, 


ſound the 


Kay on the Creation. 


Addiſon. 
Peacham. 


Spenſer, | 


MAT 


Soon as Ulyſſes near th* encloſure drew, 1 
With open mouths the furious maſſ i ues fle v. Pafe⸗ 9281 
Let the maſtiſf: amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin 

with hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the flock. 


Swift. 

Ma'sTLEss. adj. [from maſt.] Bearing no maſt. | 
Her ſhining hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, — 

A crown of maſftleſs oak adorn'd her head. Dryden. 


Ma'sTLiw. u. /. [from meſler, French, to mingle ; or 
rather corrupted from miſcellane.] Mixed corn; as, wheat 
and rye. 

The tother for one lofe hath twaine | 

Of maſtlin, of rie and of wheat. Tuſſer's Huſb. 
MAT. . /. [meatre, Saxon; matte, German; matta, 
Latin.] A texture of ſedge, flags, or ruſhes. | 
The women and children in the weſt of Cornwall make mats 
of a ſmall and fine kind of bents there growing, which ſerve 
to cover floors and walls. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half hung, 


The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 


ToMar. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with mats. 


2. Lo twiſt together; to join like a mat. : 

(1.) Keep the doors and windows of your conſervatories 
well matted, and guarded from the piercing air. 

= 2 | | | velyn's Kalendar. 

(.) I on a fountain light, | 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with daffadillies dight, _ | 
With graſs like ſleave was matted. Drayt. u. of Cynthia. 

Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, £ | 
Or on the matted graſs he lies ; 

No god of ſleep he did invoke, | 
The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, | 

Dryden. 


With gentle ſlumber crowns his eyes. 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
And o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


The ſpleen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all matted, as in the 

ſkin, but in more open work. Ceres Cofmol. 

MALTA Dbox. n. /. [matader, a murderer, Spaniſh.] One 
of the three principal cards in the games of ombre and 

quadrille, which are always the two black aces, and the 

deuce in ſpades and clubs, and the ſeventh in hearts and 

diamonds. 8 

Now move to war her ſable matadores, 

In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 


M4TACHIN. n. g. [French.) An old dance. 
Who ever ſaw amatachin dance to imitate fighting: this was 
a fight that did imitate the matachin ; for they being but three 
that fought, every one had two adverſaries ſtriking him who 
ſtruck the third. | | Sidney. 
MATCH. . / [meche, French; miccia, Italian; probably 
from mico, to thine, Latin: ſurely not, as Skinner con- 
jectures, from the Saxon maca, a companion, becauſe a 
match is companion to a gun.] 1. Any thing that catches 
fire; gegerally a card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dip- 
ped in melted ſulphur. 2. [From An, a fight; or ſrom 
maca, Saxon, one equal to another.] A conteſt; a game; 
any thing in which there is conteſt or oppoſition. 3. [From 
maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to con- 
teſt with another. 4. One that ſuits or tallies with an- 
other. 5. A marriage. 6. One to be married. 
(I.) Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and ſee which of 
them laſt longeſt without ſtench. | Bacan, 
He made ule of trees as matches to ſet Druina a fire. 


| Howel/. 
Being willing to try ſomething that would not cheriſh much 
fire at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal, we 
took a piece of match, fuch as foldiers uſe. _ Boyle. 
(2,) Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears > Shakeſp. 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 
A ſolemn match was make; he loſt the prize, Dryden, 


Pope. 


MAT 
(3. Government mitigates the inequality of 
makes an innocent man, though cf the loweſt rank, a match 


r, and 


for the mightieſt of his fellow - ſubjects. Aadijon. 
The old man has met with his match. Sfteflatcr. 
The natural oe that attends ot Ow them —_— to 
encourage themſelves by numbers, and form a part inſt re- 
ligion: It is with cds tiny furvey tht ir — — and 
begin to think themſelves a match for virtue. 
5. —— The match 
Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth and qualities, 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shakeſf. 
Love doth ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by other matches 
than thoſe of its own making. | Boyle. 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. Dryden. 
(6.) She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very 
rich in a perſonal eſtate, and was looked upon as the richeſt 
match of the Weſt. 
To March. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To be equal 10. 
2. To ſhow an equal. 3. To oppoſe as equal. 4. To 
ſuit; to proportion. 5. To marry; to give in mar- 
rage. TD 
. (1. ) No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 8 
The pleaſure of that madneſe. 


O thou good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too fhort, 
And every meaſure fail me.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and his 
eonduct. : South. 
(34) ——— Eternal might | 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd | 
do eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. Milton. 


What though his heart be great, his actions gallant, 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. 23 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenſer is not to be matched in 
any modern language. | 
(4.) Let poets match their ſubje& to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport.  KRoſcommen. 
Mine have been till 
Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's hopes. Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chuling and matching of 
patterns and colours. Swift. 
5. . kag, , 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, | 
To match you where J hate. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'lt it ſhow 
By matching — as ſhe would match her foe. Donne, 
Them willingly they would have ſtil! retain'd, | 
And match'd unto the prince.  Damiet s Civil War. 


When a man thinks himſelf atcfed to one who ſhould be 
.a comfort. to him; inſtead thereof he finds in his botom a beaſt. 
| South's Sermons. 

A. ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, | 


Would not have match d his daughter with a king. Addiſon. 
1. To be married. 2. To ſuit; to be 


To Martcn, v n. 
proportionate ; tc tally | 
(1.) A thing that may luckily fall out to him that hath the 
| bleſſing to march with ſome heroical-minded lady. Sid ey. 
I ho!d it a fin to match in my kindred. Shakeſp. 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with ſheep, | 
And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
All creatures elie are much unworthy thee, 
| They match'd, and thou alone art left for me. Dryden. 
Ma'rCHA BLE. adj. [from match.] 
fit to be joined. 2. Correſpondent. 
(1.) Ye, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing Paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 
Why did ye ſtoop unto fo lowly ſtate. Spenſer, Sonnet 66. 
(2.) Thoſe at land that are not matchable with any upon our 
ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds which are found no where but 
in the deepeſt parts of the ſea. | 
Ma“rCRLESs. a4}. [from match.] Having no equal. 


Clarend9:. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Dryden 


1. Suitable; equal; 


Woudward's Nat. Hift. 


8 a T 
This kappy day two lights are ten, 


A glcrious faint, a matcileſs queen. 
Much leſs, in arms, oppoſcd thy match/eſs force, 
When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge th . foaming horſe. Dryden. 
Ma'tCHLESSLY. ad. la a manner nut to be equalled. 
Ma'rCHLESSNESS. u. /. [from matchleſ5.] State of being 
without an equal. 


Rogers. Mar CREA. n. /. [natch and made] 1. One who con. 


trives marriages. 2. One who makes matches to bun. 
(r.) You came to him to know N 
If you ſhould carry me, or no; 
And would have hir'd him and his ps, 
To be your maichmaters and pumps. Hudibract, 
MaTEe. n. /. {maca, Saxon ; mate, Du'ch.] 1. A huſband 
or wiſe. 2. A companion, male or female. 3. The 
male or female of animals. 4. One that fails in the ſame 
ſhip. 5. Oae that eats at the ſame table. 6. The fecond 
in ſubordination in a ſhip: as, the maſter's nate; the 
chiturgeon's mate. i 1 is, OT 
(1.) I that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mate, 
Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. 


Fairy Ween, 
(2.) Go baſe intruder ! over-wecning ſlave ! 


Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. Shakeſp. 
s _ My competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, | 
Friend and companion m the front of war. Shakeſp. 
You knew me once no mate 
For you; there fitting where you durſt not foar. Milton. 


Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud; 
Hear'ſt thou not hymns and ſongs divinely loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and ſing him on his way, Dr;d. 

———— Leave thy bride alone: | NOW 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play | 

At ſports more harmleſs, till the break of day. Dryden. 
6. Part ſingle, or with mate; 

Graze the ſea-ween their paſture, and through groves 

Of coral ſtray. VMilton's Paraai ſe Loſt. 

Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any 
other than their own proper mate. Avliffe's Parergon. 

(4.) What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour'd 
The maſter frighted, and the mates devour d. Keſcommon. 
To MATE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To match; to marry. 
2. To be equal to. 3. To oppoſe ; to equal. 4. [Mat- 
ter, French ; matar, Spanith.] To ſubdue ; to confound ; 
to cruſh. Not in uſe. . : 5 
(r.) Enſample make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of myſelf now matted as you lee, | | 
_ Whoſe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 
Did ſoon pluck down, and curb'd my liberty. Fairy Queen. 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, _ 
Muſt die for love. CShakeſp. A well that ends well. 
(2.) Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 1 

For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dryden. 
Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky riſe | | 

Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty ſkies : 

Dryden. 


High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 

Deucalion wafting moor d his little (kiff. 

g.) Ii th' way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shakeſp. Henry VI 


* 


(4.) That is good deceit f | 
Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. Shaleſp. 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated, and ama d my fight. Shakeſp. 
Why this is ſtrange ; go call the abbeſs hither ; 
I think you are all mated, or ſtark mad. | Shakeſp. 
The great effects that may come of i and perfeye- 
rance who knoweth not? For ty doth almoſt bind and 
mate the weaker fort of minds. acon's Natural Hiflery. 


MATERIAL. adj. {materiel, French; materialis, Latin.] 1. 
Conſiſting of matter; corpqreal; not ſpiritual. 2. Im- 
portant; momentous ; eſſential: with to before the thing 
to which relation is noted. 3. Not formal : as though 


M A T 
the material action was the ſame, it was formally dif- 


(1.) When we judge our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thoſe glaſſes which material be, 5 
Forms of material things do only take, 3 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſee. Dawes. 
That theſe trees of life and knowledge were material trees, 
though figures of the law and the goſpel, it is not doubted by 


the moſt religious and learned writers. 2 
(2.) We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions incident, 
and very material in cauſes of this nature. Hooker. 
Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a thing either 
one way or another, in this queſtion materia]. Hooker. 


What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the ordinary uſe 
of this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, accompa- 
nied the ſame, as one of the principal and moſt material duties 


of honour done to Chriſt, Hoter. 
It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and intent therein, very 
material to the ſtate of that government. Spenſer. 
The queſtion is not, whether you allow or difallow that book, 
neither is it material. Whitgift. 
He would not ſtay at your petitions made; | 
His buſineſs more material. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Neither is this a queſtion of words, but infinitely material 


in nature. Bacon q Nat. Hiſt. 
| I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds are leſs material ts my theme. Dryden's Virg. 
As for the more material faults of writing, _ I ſee 
many of them, I want leifure to amend them. ryden. 
I ſhall, in the account of ſimple ideas, ſet down only ſuch 
as are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe. Locke. 
In this material point, the conſtitution of the Engliſh go- 
vernment far exceeds all others. Suit. 
Marz'xtATs. 2. this word is ſcarcely uſed in the ſingu- 
lar; materiaux, French] The ſubſtance of which any 
thing is made. 5 
Weſt- Indians, and many nations of the Africans, find- 
ing means and materials, have been taught, by their own neceſ- 
ſites, to paſs rivers in a boat of one tree. Raleigh. 


Intending an accurate enumeration of medical materials, the 


omiſſion hereof affords ſome probability it was not uſed by the 
ancients. | Brown's Vulgar Erreours, 

David, who made ſuch rich proviſion of materials for the 
building of the temple, becauſe he had dipt his hands in blood, 


was not permitted to lay a ftone in that facred pile. South. 
That lamp jn one of the heathen temples the art of man - 
might make of ſome ſuch mater ial as the ſtone aſbeſtus, which 


being once enkindled will burn without being 2 
The materials of that building very fortunately ranged them- 


ſelves into that delicate order, that it muſt be a very great 


chance that pow them. | Tiliot ſon. 
Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſug- 
geſted to the mind only by ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 
Such a fool was never found, 9 | 
Who pull'd a e to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made „„ 
Materials for an houſe decay d. „% io. 


MarEAIALIIT. n. % [from material.] One who denies 


ſpiritual ſubſtances. 


He was bent upon making Memmius a materialiſt. Dryden. 


MaTte'ztatity. n. /. [materialite, Fr. from material.] 
Corporeity ; material exiſtence ; not ſpirituality. 
Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with this univer- 
fal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from all materiality in his ideas, 
and giving them an actual ſubſiſtence in nature, he made them 
like an whoſe eſſences were to be the effence, and to give 
exiſtence to corporeal individuals; and fo each idea was em- 
bodied in every mdividual of its ſpecies. Digby. 
MaTtz'xlaLLY. adv. from material.] 1. In the ſtate of 
matter. 2. No formally. 3. Importantly ; eſſentially. 
(r.) I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from a body 
by fire that was not materially pre-exiſtent in it. Boyle. 
= ... Though an ill intention is certainly ſufficient to ſpoil 
corrupt an act in itſelf materially good, yet no good inten- 


MAT | 
tion whatſoever can rectify or infuſe a moral goodneſs into an 
act otherwiſe evil. South's Sermons, 


(3-) All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh very ma- 
ferially ; as well to reform thoſe which are evil, as to confirm 
and continue thoſe which are good. Spenſer on Ireland. 

MarE“NIALNESS. nm. . [from material.) State of being 
material. 

MaTe'rIaTe. } adj. [materiatus, Latin.] Conſiſting of 

MarTe'rIATED. matter. 

After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, interpoſe 
ſome ſubje& which is immateriate or leſs materiate, ſuch as this 
of frunds, to the end that the intelle&t may be rectified, and 
become not partial, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

MaTtex1a'TioNn. n. ſ. from materia, Lat.] The act of 
forming matter, | 1 

Creation is the production of all things out of nothing; a 

formation not only of matter but of form, and a materiation 
even of matter itſelf. e | Brown. 
MarzRNAL. adj. [materne, French; maternus, Lat.] Mo- 
therly ; be fitting or pertaining to a mother. Pen 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her ſmiles : 

At his firſt aptneſs the maternal love | 

Thoſe rudiments of reaſon did improve. Dryden. 

MaTtze'xniTy. n. /, [maternites, French; from maternu, 
Latin.) The character or relation of a mother. 

MaT-re'LoN. u. /. [matter, to kill, and felon, a thief.] A 
ſpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 5 | 

MATHEMA'TICAL. } adj. [mathematicus, Lat.] Conſider- 

MATHEMA'TICK. ed according to the doctrine of 
the mathematicians. | | | | 

| —— The Eaſt and Weſt, 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 

Only divides : thus happineſs and miſery, | 

And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous. Denham's Sophy. 

It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites to comprehend 
or exhauſt one infinite, as it is for the greateſt number of ma- 
thematick points to amount to, or conſtitute a body. Boyle. 

I ſuppoſe all the 4 of matter to be ſituated in an ex- 

act and mathematical evenneſs. Bentley. 
MaTHEMA'TICALLYyY. adv, [from nathemat ct.] Accord- 

ing to the laws of the mathematical ſciences. Ms, 

e may be mathematically certain, that the heat of the fun 
is according to the denſity of the ſun-beams, and is recipro- 
cally proportional to the ſquare of the diftance from the body of 
the ſun. | | Bentley. 

Mark EMATICIAN. 2. ,. [mathematicus, Latin; mathe- 
maticien, French.] A man verſed in the mathematicks. 

One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the age aſſured 
me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took in reading Virgil was in 
examining ZEneas's voyage by the map. Addiſon, Stectator. 

MATHEMa'TICKS. ./ [Aal, That ſcience which 
contemplates whatever is capable of being numhered or 
meaſured ; and it is either pure or mixt: pure conſiders 
abſtracted quantity, without any relation to matter; mixt 

is interwoven with phyſical cand. Harris. 

The mathematicks and the metaphyſicks We. | 

Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. Shahkeſp. 
See my to mattematichs fly. | | ft. 
Ma'THes. n. /. [chamamelum ſyi ver e.] An herb. 
| Ainſworth. 
MaTne's1s. n. /. [neg.] The doctrine of mathema- 

ticks. 2 8 80 

Mad matheſis alone was unconfin'd. | Pore. 

MA“ TIN. adj. [natine, French; matutinus, Latin.] Morn- 
ing; uſed in the morning | 3 
Pp roſe the victor angels, and to arms 


The matin trumpet ſung. VNMilton's Par. Loft. 
I waſte the matin lamp in ſighs for thee ; | 
Thy image ſteals between my god and me. Pope. 


Ma'tin. n. . Morning. 
The glow-worm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And gins w pale his uneffe&ual fre. Shateſþ. 
5 | 


MAT 
Ma'T1ws. u. /. [matines, French.] Morning worſhip. 
The winged choriſters began | 
To chirp their mattins, : Cleaveland. 
By the pontifical, no altar is conſecrated without reliques: 
the vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn and mat - 
tins, 2 the ſaints whoſe the reliques are. Stilling fleet. 
That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To ſacred rites and vex th' etherial powers 
With midnight mattins, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 


Ma'trass n. , [motras, French] Matroſs is the name 
of a chemical glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtillation, 
being ſometimes bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually 
tapered info a conical figure. uincy. 

Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too parching darts of the 


| fun, your pennached tulips and ranunculus's, covering them with 
matraſſes. Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Ma'TrIcCE. 3. /. [matrix, Latin.] 1. The womb; the 


cavity where the fetus is formed. 2. A mould; that which 


gives form to ſomething incloſed. | 
(I.) If the time required in vivifications be of any length, 
the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be mature, except it be 
encloſcd in a place where it may have continuance of the heat, 
and cloſeneſs that may keep it from exhaling; and ſuch places 
are the wombs and matrices of the females. Bacon. 
(2.) Stones that carry a reſemblance of cockles, were formed 
in the cavities of ſhells ; and theſe ſhells have ſerved as matrices 
or moulds to them. | N 
M' rRAIC IDE. n. /. [matricidium, Latin.) 1. Slaughter of 
a mother. 2. [Matricida, Latin; matricide, Fr] A 
mother killer. | 8 Ainſ. 
(I.) Nature compenſates the death of the father by the ma- 
tricide and murther of the mother. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


- — 


To enter or admit to a memberſhip of the univerſities of 
England; to enliſt ; to enter into any ſociety by ſet:ing 
down the name. | Eats E 
He, after ſome trial of his manners and learning, thought fit 
to enter himſelf of that college, and after to matriculate him 
in the univerſity. Walton's Life of Sander ſon. 
MaTrI'cULATE. n. /. [from the verb.] A man matricu- 
lated. EY | 

Suffer me, in the name of the matriculates of that famous 

univerſity, to aſk them ſome plain queſtions. _ Arbuthnot. 
MaTRICULA'TION. 7, , (from m.triculate.] The act of 
matticulating. | „ | 
A ſcholar abſent from the univerſity for fi-e years, is ſtruck 
out of the matriculation book; and, upon his coming de novo 
do the univerſity, ought to be again matriculated. Aplife. 
MATRINMO“VIAL. adj. [mitrimonial, French; from ma- 
trimonium, Lat.] Suitable to marriage; pertaining to 
marriage; connubial ; nuptial; hymeneal. 5 
If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king at curteſy, 
and have rather a matrimonial than a regal power, the right re- 
maining in his queen. . Bacon' Hen. VII. 
So ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, | 
And matrimonial love. | | 
Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the 
The matrimonial victory is mine, 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign. 
MarTR1Mo'NIALLY. adv. [from matrimonial.) According 
to the manner or laws of marriage. : 

He is ſo matrimamally wedded unto his church, that he can- 
not quit the ſame, even on the ſcore of going unto a religious 
houſe. „ | ___ Avliffe's Parergan. 

 MA”TRIMONY. . . [matrimonium, Latin. ] Marriage; 


Milton's Par, Loft. 
wife ; 


| the rupiial ſtate; the contract of man and wife; nup- 
| | nels: --. 

If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not be joined in 
Common Prayer, 


holy matrimony, they are to declare it, 


Woodward. 


To MaTxr1'CULATE. v. 4. [from matricula: a matrix, 
quod ea velut watrice continean'ur militum nomina. fin. ] 


Dryden. | 


MAT 
MA'TRIX. n. { [Latin; matrice, Fr.] Womb; a place 


where any thing is generated or formed; matrice. 
If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, they are not 
excited by the efficacy of the ſun. Br own's Vulzar Errcurg. 
Ma'Tron. n. /. [matrone, French; ona, Latin] 1. 
An elderly lady. 2. An old woman. | 
(1.) Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober- ſuited matron, all in black. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſp. Macheth, 
She was in her early bloom, with a diſcretion very little in- 


Shakeſp, 


- ferior to the moſt experienced mati. Tatler. 
(2.) — A »:atrcn fage g 5 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pofe's Odyſ. 


Ma'TroONaL. adj [matronal's, Lain. duitable to a ma- 
tron ; conſtituting a matron. | - 
He had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour of the 
queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the younger, be- 
ing then of matronal years of ſ ven and twenty. Bacon, 
Ma'TrRONLY. adj. (matron ind like | Elderly; ancient. 
The matron/y wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and the 
younger the white. L' Eftrange. 
Marro'ss. n. ſ. Matroſſes, in the rain of artillery, are a 
ſort of ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, ho aſſiſt 
about the guns in traverſing, ſpunging, firing, and load- 
ing them: they carry firelocks, and maich along with the 
ſtore-waggons as a guard, and as aſſiſtanis, in Caſe a wag- 
gon ſhould break. LO Bailey. 
Marre. n. , [matiere, French ; materia, Latin] 1. 
Body; ſubſtance extended. 2. Materials; that of which 
any thing is compoſed. 3. Subject; thing ueated. 4. 
The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. 5. Affair; buſi- 
neſs: in a familiar ſenſe. 6. Cauſe of diſturbance. 7. 
Subject of ſuit or complaint. 8. Import; conſequence ; 
importance; moment. 9. Thing; object; that which 
has ſome particular relation, or is ſubject to particular 
Conſideration. 10. Queſtion conſidered. 11. Sp ce or 
quantity nearly computed. 12. Purulent running; that 
which is formed by ſuppuration. 13. Upon the Mar TEA. 
A low phraſe now out of uſe. Conſidering the whole; 
with reſpect to the main; nearly. F 
(.) If then the ſoul another foul do make, 
| Becauſe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 
She muſt ſome former tuff or matter take, | 
But in the ſoul there is no matter found. Davies. 
It ſeems probable to me, that God in the beginning form- 
ed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable par- 
ticles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with ſuch other proper- 
ties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace as moſt conduced to the 
end for which he foi med them; and that thoſe primitive par- 
ticles being ſolids are incomparably harder than any porous bo- 
dies compounded of them, even ſo very hard as never to wear 
or break in pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one in the firſt creatin. Welten. 
Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth and 
have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or exclude every thing of the 
ſame kind from being in the tame place: this is the proper ch.1- 
racter of matter or body. | Waits's Logich. 
(2.) The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of 
the matter of tempeſts before the air here below. Bacon. 
(3-) The ſubject or matter of laws in general is thus far 
forth conſtant, which matter is that for the ordering whereof, 
laws were inktituted, | Heaker . 
1 have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee dumb; vet 
are they much too light for the matter. Shakeſp. Haml:?. 
Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong. Milton's Par. Loft. 
It is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to obſerve the com- 
mon boldneſs of men. | Decay of Piety. 
I ſhall turn | 


Full fraught with joyful tiding of theſe works, | 
New matter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs. 


Dryden. 


* 


M A T 


This is ſo certain in true philoſophy, that it is matter of aſto» 


niſument to me how it came to be doubted. | Cheyne. 
(4.) He grants the deluge to have come ſo very rear the 
matter, that but very few eſcapeq. Til/atſon. 


out of aſtrology. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Matters ſucceeded ſo well with him, that every-body was in 
admiration to ſee how mighty rich he was grown. L Eflrange. 
Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and floth in matter 
of profit or reputation. 3 L' Eftrange. 
A fawn was reaſoning the matter with a ſtag, why he ſhould 
run away from the dogs. | L' Eftrange. 
Some young female ſeems to have carried matters ſo far, that 


ſhe is ripe for aſking advice. Spectator. 
If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 
Obſerve how matters would miſcarry. Prior. 


(6.) Where art thou? What's the matter with thee ? 


Shakeſpeare. 


What's the matter, you difſentious rogues, 
That —_— the poor. itch of your opinion, 


(7.) Slender, I broke your head ; what matter have you 
againſt me? i 

— Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againſt you. Shak. 

If the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, the law is 

open ; let them implead one another. 

In armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel between two 


champions, the victory ſhould go on the one fide; and yet if M 


_ tried by the groſs, it would go on the other, Bacon. 
(S.) If T had had time to have made new liveries, I would 


have beſtowed the thouſand I borrowed of you: but it is no 


matter, this poor ſhew doth better. 
And pleaſe yourſelves this day ; 7 
No matter from what hands you have the play. Dryden. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, | 
No matter which, ſo neither of them lye, 
From ſteepy Othrys' top to Pilus drove 


Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 


His herd. | Dryden. 
 Pleas'd or difpleas'd, no matter now tis paſt; _ FO 
The firſt who dares be angry breathes his laſt. Granville. 


(9. The king of Armenia had in his company three of the 
moſt famous men for matters of arms. 


houſe ; the young man ſaid, Why for ſo ſmall a matter? Pla- 
to replied, But cuſtom is no ſmall matter. Bacon. 
Many times the things deduced to judgment may be meum 
and tuum, when the reaſon and conſequence thereof may 
trench to point of eſtate. I call matter of eſtate not only the 
parts of ſovereignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great al- 
teration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon's Eſſays. 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till 
they be ſettled, are rather matters of burden than of ſtrength. 
1 ZB Bacon's War with Spain. 
(10.) Upon the whole matter, it is abſurd to think that con- 
ſcience can be kept in order without frequent examinatien. 4 
| | ee © 
(11.) Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of ſeven 
miles off, to enquire if any had ſeen his aſs. 
I have thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, to learn 
ſomewhat of your lingo. Congreve's Way of the World. 
(12.) In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the 
left eye, the matter being ſuppurated, I opened it. 
| | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(13.) In their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth 
their competitors aſleep; ſo that upon the matter, in a great 
wit deformity is an advantage to riſing. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Don the matter, in theſe prayers J do the ſame thing I did 


AY ſave only that what before I ſpake without book I now 
read, | | 
The elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, when forced 
to leave his title to his younger brother, left upon the matter 
nothing to ſupport it. Clarendon. 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horſe, b 
were, upon the matter, equal in foot. Clarendon. 
It on one ſide there are fair proofs, and ao pretenee of proof 


mon epuloticks. | | 
To Ma'TTEx. v. a. [from the noun.] 
Make yourſelves ſcabs. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 


Ma rTERY. adj. [from matter. 


AAs, xix. 38. the body, which tranſcending to the 


tery cough. 


the foundation of the wall. 


Sidney. | 
Plato reprehended a young man for entering into a diſſolute 


L' Eftrange. 


if it be ſufficient for the maturation of fruits. 
Ma'ruRaTIvE. adj. [from maturo, Latin.] 1. Ripen- 
ing; conducive to ripeneſs. 2. Conducive to the ſuppu- 


Biſhop Sander ſan. * 


1 1 


1 


on the other, and that the difficulties are moſt preſſing on that 
ſide which is deſtitute of proof, I deſire to know, whether 
this be not upon the matter as fatisfattory to a wile min as a 
demonſtration. 


(5. To help the matter, the alchemiſts call in many vanities To NIA TT ER. v. u. [from the noun.] 


Titlotſer. 
1. To be of import- 
ance ; to import. It is uſed with only z, this, thut, or 
what before it. 2. To generate matter by ſuppuraticn. 
(1.) It matters not, fo they deny it all; 
And can but carry the lye conſtantly. Ben. Johnſou s Cat:/, 
It matters not how they were called, ſo we know who they 


Are. Loc ke. 


If Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe ; 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; 
She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 
I plead her ſex's claim: wrbat matters hers ? Prior. 
(2.) Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore matier- 
h. Sidney. 
The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with com- 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To regard ; not to 
neglect : as, I matter not that calu mny. ; | 5 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not. Bramſton. 
Purulent ; generating 
matrer. 5 ; 
The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours of 
hens: cauſes their mai- 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
a'TTOCK. n. ,. [martzuc,” Saxon.] 1. A kind of tooth» 
ed inſtrument to pull up weeds. 2. A pickax. 
(1.) Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) You muſt dig with zzattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. __ Shaheff. 
The Turks laboured with -atiocks and pick-axes to dig up 
| _ Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks, 
To deftroy mountains was more to be expected from earth- 


quakes than corroſive waters, and condemneth the judgment 
of Xerxes, that wrought throug h mount Athos with mattocks. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ma'TTRESS. n. . [matras, French; attras, Welſh.] A 


kind of quilt made to lie upon. | 
Their mattreſſes were made of feathers and ſtraw, and ſome- 


times of furs from Gaul. | Arbuthnet. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, | | 
With golden canopies and beds of (tate ; 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard mattreſs, or the mother ground. Dryden. 
MaTura'Tion. . ,. [from maturo, Latin.] 1. The 


ſtate of growing ripe. 2. The act of ripening. 3. [In 


phyſick.] Maturation, by ſome phyſical writers, is applied 
to the ſuppuration of excrementitious or extravaſated juic. s 
into matter, and differs from concoction or digeſtion, 
which is the raiſing to a greater perfection the alimentary 
and natural juices in their proper canals. 


Quincy. | 
(1.) One of the cauſes why grains and fruits are mgre nou- 


Tiſhing than leaves is, the length of time in which they grow _ 
to maturation  _ 

There is the maturation of fruits, the maturation of drinks, 
and the maturation of impoſthumes; as alſo other maturations 
of metals. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſt ory. 


| Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
(z.) We have no heat to ſpare in Sunmer; it is very well 


Bentley. 


ration of a ſore. 5 - aac 
(1.) Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond Sum- 


mer is hotter, and more zzaturative of fruits than the former. 


| Brewwn, 

(2.) Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with ano- 
dynes and ſuppuratives. _ W355 Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Aru'RE. adj. [maturus, Latin.] 1. Ripe ; perfected by 


time. 2. Brought near to completion. 
ed ; fit for execution ; well-digeſted, 
*4M 2 


3. Well-diſpot- 


M AU 


(1.) When once he was mature for man: 
In Britain where was he, 
That could ſtand up his parallel, a 
Or rival object be? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, mature in 
years and experience, who has ſeldom vanity to gratify. Addiſ. 
Mature the vir 


gin was of Egypt's race, ; 
Grace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face. Prior. 


How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 

Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope's Odyſſey. 

(2.) This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent break- 
ing out. a Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

— Here i th' ſands | | 

Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 

With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 3 
Of the death - practis'd duke. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To MaTuRE. v. a. [maturo, Latin.] 1. To ripen ; to ad- 
vance to ripeneſs. 2. To advance towards perfection. 

(1.) Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
ſmear it a little with ſack, to ſee if the virtual heat of the wine 
will not mature it. Bakon , Natural Hiftory, 

(2.) Love indulg'd my labours paſt, | 


- Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Poe. moody wrnes Mel... 
MaTu'xELy. adv. [from mature.] 1. Ripely; com- 3 agg * witneſs is a maul, — 2 
8 gr 8 counſel well-digeſted. 3. Early Mun b. n. , [mand, Saxon; mande, French. ] " 3 
ſoon. A latiniſm. ; 5 
x _ baſket. 
(2.) A prince ought maturely to conſider, when he enters 3 / . . | 1 
on a = By L once his coffers be full, and his revenues clear 4 * 5 edel Gs. "7 [maudir e, French.] To grumble ; 
-. debts. © . | Swift. g . | 3 . 
(3.) We are ſo far from repining at God, that he hath not He made me many viſits maundring as if I had done him a 


extended the period of our lives to the longevity of the ante- 
diluvians; that we give him thanks for contracting the days of 
our trial, and receiving us more maturely into thoſe everlaſt- 
ing habitations above. Bentley. 
MarTtvu'zitTy. n. ,. [maturit „ Last.] 
Ripeneſs; completion. 
It may not be unfit to call ſome of young years to train up 
for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the time of greater 238 
5 | 8 Bacon q Advice to Villiers. 
Impatient nature had taught motion 
To fart from time, and cheerfully to fly 
Before, and ſeize upon maturity. | Craſbaav. 
Various mortifications muſt be u e, many difficulties 
and obſtructions conquered, before we can arrive at a juſt ma- 
turity in religion. Rogers's Sermons. 
| Ma'upLin. adj. ¶ Maudlin is the corrupt appellation of 
Magdalen, who is drawn by painters with ſwoln eyes, and 
diſordered look; a drunken countenance, ſeems to have 
been ſo named from a ludicrous reſemblance to the picture 
of Magdalen.) Drunk; fuddled ; approaching to ebri- 
et | : 


, French; maturitas 


* 


2 4 
F And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praiſe, | 
5 Southern's Spartan Dame. 
Sde largely, what ſhe wants in wards, ſupplies 
With maudling eloquence of trickling eyes. Roſcommon. 
 Ma/vpLin. n. /. [ageratum, Latin.] A plant. 
The flowers of the maualin are digeſted into looſe 3 | 
| | M: | . 


Ma'ucre. adv. [malgre, French.] In ſpite of; notwith- _ 
| —_- Ma'ws1sn. adj. ſperha 


ſtanding. It is now out of uſe. | 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe; 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. Shakeſp. 
Maugre thy ſtrength, place, youth, and eminence ; 
Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. Shake 


I h the ample air in triumph high "Wer 

Shall lead hell captive ; maugre hell! and ſhow „ . 

The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Ma WMET. n. / [or mammet; from mam or mother.] A 
Maugre all which, twas to ſtand faſt, | 18 puppet, anciently an idol. | 
_ As long as monarchy ſhould laſt. | Hudibras, Ma'wwisn. adj.. [from mawm or mawmet 1. Fooliſh ; 

He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel ; which, after his idle; nauſeous. 85 OO 795 


death, immediately took root, and ſpread itſelf every- where, 
maug re all oppoſition or perſecution. Burnet, 


Ma'vis, v. . [mauvis, French.] A thruſh, or bird like a 
thruſh. An old word. | 


birds with thruſhes and naviſes. 
To Maul. v. 4. [from malleus, Latin.] To beat; to 
bruiſe ; to hurt in a coarſe or butcherly manner. 


MauL. n. .. [malleus, Latin.] A heavy hammer; com- 


diſcourteſy in leaving ſuch an opening. 
Ma'unDerer. n. /. [from maunder.] A murmurer; a 
grumbler. | | 7 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY. 
mande, à hand baſket, in which the king was accuſtomed _ 
to give alms to the poor: by others from dies mandati, 
the day on which our Saviour gave his great mandate, 
That we ſhould love one a 
fore Good-friday. | 
MAUSOLE'UM. n. . [Latin ; mauſolce, French. A name 
which was firſt given to a ſtately monument erected by 
bis queen Artimeſia to her huſband Mau ſolus, king of 
Caria.] A pompous funeral monument. | 
Maw. n. /. [maza, Saxon; maeghe, Dutch.] 1. The ſto- 


D. Ma'ws ISHNESS. u. . [from mawkiſh.) Aptneſs to cauſe 


M A W. 


The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When I do praiſe her, fay I do but flatter ; 

So doth the cuckow, when the navis lings, 
Begins his witleſs note apace to clear. Spenſer's Sonnets, 
In birds, kites have a reſemblance with hawks, and black. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, 
And ſaw thee maul d, appear within the liſt, 
To witneſs truth ? Dryden's Juvenal. 

Once ey'ry week poor Hannibal is maul d, | 
The theme is given, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go. Dryden's Juvenal. 

I had fome repute for proſe ; | 
And, till they drove me out of date, | ; 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. Swifts Mi ſcel. 

But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 


Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. Pope. 


Wiſeman's Surgery, 


1. , [derived by Spelman from 


nother.] The Thurſday be- 


mach of animals, and of human beings, in contempt. 2. 
The craw of birds. | 
(1.)- So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, | | 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidney. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and manu, of living 
creatures, and of their bloods. | EE Bacon. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems, =, 
To ſtuff this aw, this vaſt unhidebound corps. Milton. 
The ſerpent, who his mau obſcene had fill d, | 
The branches in his curl'd embraces held. Dryden. 
(.) Granivarous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill; their 
maw is the hopper which holds and ſoftens the grain, letting 
it down by degrees into the ſtomach, where it is ground by two 
ſtrong muſcles; in which action they are ſmall 
ſtones, which they ſwallow for the purpoſe. Arbuthnot. 


ps from maw.] Apt to give ſati- 
ety ; apt to cauſe loathing. . 
Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, 
So ſweetly mawki/b, and fo ſmoothly dull. 


Pope 


It is one of the moſt nauſeous, mawm;/b mortifications, for 
a man to have to do with a punctual, finical fop. L Effrange. 


M AY 
-wormM. 2. ,. [maw and wworm.] Ordinary gut- 
— looſen, 4 ſlide off from, the intern tunick of the 
= and frequently creep into the ſtomach for nutriment, 


ing attracted thither by the ſweet chyle ; whence they 9. 


are called ſtomach or maww- worms. Harvey on Conſ. 


Ma'XILLAR. } adj. [maxillaris, Latin.) Belonging to 
Ma'xXI1LLARY. the jaw-bone. : 

The greateſt quanti of hard ſubſtance continued is towards 

the bones. 


; there is the ſkull, the teeth, and the —_— | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
MXM. n. {. [maxime, French; maximum, Lat.] An 
axiom ; a general principle; a leading truth. I 
This maxim out of love I teach. Shakeſd. 

It is a maxim in Rate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till 


ſettled, are rather matters of burden than ſtrength. Bacon. 
Yet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on ; 
Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, 
For 'tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryden. 


That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality of men, is in- 
fluenced by the example and diſpoſition of thoſe they converſe 
with, is a reflexion which has long fince paſfed into proverb 
and been ranked among the ſtanding maxims of human wil- 
dom. 


i | Rogers. 
May, auxiliary verb, preterite might. [maxan, n; 
nog hen, Dutch.) 1. To be at liberty; to be permitted; 
to be allowed: as, you may do for me [per me licet] all 
you can. 2. To be poſſible; in the words may be. 3. 
To be by chance. 4. To have power. 5. A word ex- 

_ preſſing defire. 


1.) He that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts of a man, 


ad ning to improve himfelf, into the converſation of 
ns of . hos. dh Locke on Education. 
(2.) It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shake. 
(3-) Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak of the 


work. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Whoſe beauty thus arts ? 
3 — is no eaſy taſk, 8 
For ſhe has really two ages. „ Prior. 
(4.) This alſo tendeth to no more but what the oy ay do: 
for what he may do is of two kinds; what he may as juſt, 
and what he may do as poſſible. Bacon. 
Mlazke the moſt of life you may. ny = 
(8. you live happily and long for the ſervice of your 
L 1 | OR Dryden s Dedicat. to the Eueis. 
May-be. Perhaps; it may be tha. | 
May-be, that better reaſon will aſſuage | 
I be raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos'd | 
Have ſecret powir t' appeaſe inflamed rage. Fairy Queen. 
May-bs the amorous count ſolicits her | 
In the unlawful purpoſe. ,Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
_*Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give; 
Then add tho -be years thou haſt to live. Dryden. 


What they offer is bare may-be and ſhift, and ſcarce ever 


amounts to a tolerable reaſon. | Creech. 
May. n. , [Maius, Latin.] 1. The fifth month of the 
year; the confine of Spring and Summer. 2. The early 
or gay part of lite. 155 


(I.) May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable counte- 


nance, clad in a robe of white and 
daffidils, hawthorns, and blue bottles. | 

Fail! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire, 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 

Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 

(. 2.) On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, 

*Spied a bloſſom g fair, 
Ph ing in the wanton air. 
Maids are May when they are maids, 

' But the ſky changes when they are wives. 


71 
Is in the very es ndl of bi youth, 


, 


green, Tang with 


Shakeſd. 


US © 


Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


„ „ 
Ripe for exploits. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| Fi — on his body, if he dare; fk 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, | 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. . Shakeſh. 
o May. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather flowers on 
May morning. | 
When merry May firſt early calls the morn, 


With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. 
Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying. Milton. 

Mar- BUG. n. /. [May and bug.] A chaffer. Ainſ. 


Ma v-DAv. n. /. {May and day.] The firſt of May. 
Tis as much impoſſible, 
Unleſs we ſweep them from the door with cannons, 
| To ſcatter 'em, as tis to make em ſleep | 
On May-day morning. 
May-rLower. n. . [May and floxwer.] A plant. 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the May-flower. 
15 ZBa can Natural Hiftory. 
MAx- Lv. n. ſ. [May and y.] An inſect. | 
He loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. | | PFalton' Angler. 
Mav-came. . %. [May and game.] Diverfion; ſport; 
ſuch as are uſed on the firſt of May. TD 
The king this while, though he ſeemed to account of the 
defigns of Perkin but as a May-game, yet had given order for 
the watching of beacons upon the coaſts. Bacon. 
Like early lovers, whoſe unpraftis'd hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 
When once they find their jealouſies were vain, 
With double heat renew their fires 


Shateſd. 


in. —_— 

8 n, ſ. [ephemeron.) The ſame with lily of the 

valley. „ | | 
Mav-rorz. n. / [May and pole.] Pole to be danced round 


1n May. | | 
Amid the area wide the took her ſtand, X 
| Where the tall May- pole once o'er-look'd the firand. Pope. 
Mav-weeD. n. /. [May and weed. A ſpecies of chamo- 
mile, called alſo ſtinking chamomile, which grows 2 
: Sy | Miller. 
The Maie-awecd doth burne, and the thiſtle doth freat, | 
The fitches pull downward both rie and the wheat. Tufſſer. 
MA'YOR. . / [Major, Latin.] The chief magiſtrate of 
a corporation, who, in London and York, is called Lord 


or. | | 

When the king once heard it; out of anger, 

He ſent command to the lord mayor ſtrait | | 
To ſtop the rumour. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
The mayor locked up the gates of the city. 


Lnolles. 
Wou dſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown, 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town. Dryden 


Ma'rorxAaLTy. 3. /. [from mayor.] The office of a mayor. 
It is incorporated with a mayoralty, and nameth burgeſſes to 
the parliament. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
here was a proſecution againſt Sir William Capel, 
for miſgoverning in his mayoralty. Bacon Henry VII. 
Ma'roress. 1. J [from mayor.) The wife of the mayor. 
MAZ ARD. n. / [mafchoire, French.] A jaw. Hanmer. 
Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knockt about the 74 
ard with a ſexton's ſpade. | Shakefp. Hamlet. 
| Where thou might ſt tickle without hazard | | 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. Hudibyas. 


MAZE. . [ Viffen, Dutch, to miſtake ; mare, a whinl- 


pool, Skinner.) 1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity 
and winding paſſages. a. Confuſion of thought; uncer- 
tainty ; perplexity. 


(2.) Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower d 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. | | Milton, 
The ways of Heay'n are dark and intricate, a 
Puzzled with mare and perplex'd with errour, 
Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. Adiiſon, 


He, like a copious river, pour d his ſong 


O er all the mazes of enchanted ground. Thomſon, 


M E A 
(2.) He left in himſelf nothing but a maze of longing, and 
a dupgcen of luirow, | Si. Ady. 
While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that religion may 
ſeem but a matter made, they loſe themſchees in the very 
maze of their own diicourles, as if reaſon dil even purpoſe - 
ly forſake them, who of purpose fortake- God, the author there- 
of. | 5 | Hooker, 
I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Hoply to wive and thrive as belt I may. 
Others apart ſat on a lull retir'd, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reafon'd high 
Of providence, forcknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix d fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. Milton. 
To Maze. v. a. {tiom the noun.] To bewilder ; to con- 
luſe. OS | 
Much was I enat'd to fee this monſter kind, | 
In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. . Spenſer. 
M v. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed with windings ; con- 
fuled. LY 
Ho from that ſapphire fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl aud ſands of gold, 
With maxzy error, under pendant ſhades, 
Ran n cCtar. | | 


Shake'þ. 


ple cap. 
Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I 
A nager ywrought of the maple ware, 
Wherein 1s enchaſed many a fair ſight 
Of bears and tygers that make fierce war. 
Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt decorum, both of 
the ſubje& and the perſons, as in the paſtoral, where one of 
his ſhepherds deſcribes a bowl, or maxer, curioully carved. 
5 Dryden. 
M. D. Medicine doctor, doctor of phyſick. 7 
Me. 1. The oblique caſe of J. 2. Me is ſometimes a kind 


of Judicrous expletive. 3. It is ſometimes uſed ungtam- 


matically for J; as, methinks. 


(r.) Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 


| Unblett to tread an interdicted ſhore. Pope's Odyſſey. 
For me the fates ſeverely kind, ordain es 
A. cool ſuſpenſe. Pope. 


(2.) He thruſts e himſelf into the company of three or four 


gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table. Shakeſp. 

He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, 8 | 
Steps me a little higher than his vow | 

Made to my father, while his blood was poor. Shakeſp. 


I, acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it was Crab, and 
goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. Sbaleſp. 
I followed me cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, with 
thought, ſeven of the eleven I paid. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(3-) Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas d eye ſee your courteſy. Sbhaleſb. 
Ms Acock. n. /. [mes cog. Skinner.] An uxotious or effe- 
minate man. TOE 
Me'acpcx. adj. Tame; timorous ; cowardly. 
| "Tis a world to ſee, | 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacoch wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. 


: . Shakeſþ. 


Mr ap. . , [mædo, Saxon; meethe, Dutch; meth, Ger- 


man; hydremeli, Lat.] A kind of drink made of water 
and honex. | | 


Though not fo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet it will be more 


grateful to the ſtomach. Bacon. 
He ſheers his over-burden'd ſheep ; | 
Or mead for cooling drink prepares, | 
Of virgin honey in the jars. — Dryden. 
Mr ap. n. /. [ mæde, Saxon.] Ground ſomewhat 
Me'aD ow. 


watery, not plowed, but covered with graſs 
and flowers. Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 


Spenſer's Paſt. 
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Where all things in common do reſt, 
Corne feel with the paß ure and mead, 
Yet what doth it Rand you in ſtead ? 

A band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat mea lot ground, Milian's Paradiſe Loft. 

Paints her, tis truc, with the ſame hand which ſpreads, 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry meads, 

W her laviſh nature with her beſt attire 


Tuſſer's Huſt, 


Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. Waller. 
Yet ere to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head, 

The dewy paths cf meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden. 


Mr aDpow-sarFRON. nm. /, [cochicum, Latin.] A plant. 
The meadow ſaffron hath a flower conhilling of one leaf, 
| ſhaped like a lily, rifing in form of a ſmall tube, and is 
gradually widened into fix ſegments ; it has likewiſe. a 
ſolid, bulbous root, covered with a membranous ſkin. 
| ne | | Miller. 
MeaDow-SWEET. n. , [ul naria, Latin] A plant. i 
MrlacERR a%. [margre, French; macer, Latin.] 1. 
Lean; wanting fleſh; ftarven. 2. Poor; hungry. 
| (r.) Thou art ſo lean and zeagre waxen late, '\ 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Hubberd. 
Now will the canker forrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native heauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit. 
—— Meager were his Jocks, | 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakeſp. 
Whatſoever their neighbour gets, they loſe, and the very 
bread that one eats makes t'other meager. L* Eftrange, 
Fierce famine with her meagre face, 
And fevers of the hiery race, 


 Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


In ſwarms th' offending wretch ſurround, 
All drooping on the blaſted ground: 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, | | 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden, 
(2.) Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil. Dryden. 
To Me'aGer. v. a. [from the noun.] To make lean, 
It cannot be, that J ſhould be fo ſhamefully hetrayed, and 
as a man meagered with long watching and painful labour, laid 
himſelf down to ſleep. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
Me'acerness. . . [from meager.] 
_ of fleſh. 


1. Leanneſs ; want 
2. Scantneſs ; bareneſs. „ 5 
(.) Poynin;;s, the better to make compenſation of the mea- 
2 of his ſervice in the wars by acts of peace, called a par- 
iament. | Bacon s Henry VII. 
Mx x. . . A hook with a long handle. . 
A meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake. 
1 9 „ | Tuſſer s Huſbandry. 
Meal. u. ſ. [male, Saxon, repaft or portion.] 1. The 
act of eating at a certain time. 2. A repaſt ; the food 
eaten. 3. A pait; a fragment. 4. [Mzlepe, Saxon; 
meel, Dutch; mahlen, to grind, German.] The flour 
or edible part of corn. By | 
(r.) Boaz ſaid unto her, at meal time, Come rigs dip 
| Rath, ii. 14. 
e quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the animal ag A 
due (tate of yigour, ought to be divided into meals at proper 
intervals. i Arbutbnot on Altments. 
5. — What ſtrange fiſh 
Hath made his meal on thee? | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Give them great meals of beef, and iron and ſteel, they will 
eat like wolves, and fight like devils. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
They made m' a miſer's feaſt of happineſs, ol, 
Dryden. 


And could not furniſh out another meal. 
(3-) That yearly rent is fill paid into the hanaper, even as 


the former caſualty itſelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, 


brought in and anſwered there. 


- 


5 Bacan. 
(4.) In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years of ſuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected to 


M E A 


be pure and fine meal, but muſt have a mixture of padar and 
bran in this lower age of human fragility. Wotton. 

An old weaſel conveys himſelf into a meal-tub for the mice 
to come to her, ſince ſhe could not go to them. L' Eftrange. 


To Me AL. v. a. [meler, Fiench.] To ſprinkle ; to mia- 


le. 
8 — KK D | 
With that which he corre&s, then were he tyrannous. Shak. 


M+'alLman. n. /, [meal and nan] One that deals in 
Neal. 

A " Ly. adj. [from meal] 1. Having the taſte or ſoft 
infinidi:y of meal; having the qualities of meal. 2. Be- 
ſprinkled, as with meal. PE 

(1.) The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in water make too 
viſcid an aliment. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(. 2.) With four wings, as all farinaceous and mealy-winged 
animals, as butterflies and moths. 
Like a giy inſet, in his ſummer ſhine, _ 

The fop light fluttering ſpreads his mealy wings. Thompon. 

MEalLY-MOUTHED. ad ['\magined by Skinner to be cor- 
rupted from m=:/d-mouthed or melloww-mouthed : but per- 
haps from the fore manins of animals, that, when they 


are unable to cumminuie their grain, muſt be fed with 


meal.] Soft mouthed ; r54ble to ſpeak freely, 
She was a fool to be 1ly-mouthed where nature ſpeaks fo 
plain. LEſtrange. 


| VeaLymo/uTHEDNEss *./. [ſrom the adjective.] Baſh- 


tulneſs ; reftraini of ſpeech. | | 
Men. adj. [mone, Sax ] 1. Wanting dignity ; of low 
rank or birth. 2. 
degice of any good quality; low in worth; low in power. 
5. | *.oyen, French.] Middle; moderate; without ex- 
ceſo. 6. Intervening; intermediate. | 
(1.) She was ſtricken with moſt obſtinate love to a young 
man but of meg? parentage, in her father's court, named Anti- 
plulus; ſo mean, as that he was but the fon of her nurſe, 
and by that means, without other deſert, became known of 
her. = Sidney. 
| This faireſt maid of fairer mind; 
By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, | 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow wings: 
Kings it makes gods, and mcaner creatures kings. 
..) The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the found of Marcius' tongue 3 
From every meaner man. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Can you imagine I fo mean could prove, 
To ſave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 
Wee faſt not to pleaſe men, nor to promote any mean, world- 
ly intereſt. | 375 Smalridge s Sermons, 
(3.) The Roman legions, and great Cæſar found | 
Our fathers no mean foes. „ Philips. 
( 4.) Some things are good, yet in ſo mean a degree of good- 
neſs, that many are only not diſproved nor diſallowed of God 
for them. | FE * 
French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beſt foil, recom- 
penſing the ſame with a profitable plenty; and not wheat, ſo 
termed becauſe it is unbearded, is contented with a meancr 
earth, and contenting with a ſuitable gan. Carew, 
The lands be not holden of her majeſty, but by a mean te- 
nure in ſoccage, or by knight's ſervice at the moſt. 
By this extortion he ſuddenly grew from a mean to a mighty 
eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient inheritance being not one 
thouſand marks yearly, he became able to diſpend ten rhouſand 
pounds „ Davies on Ireland. 
To peaceful Rome new laws ordain; | 3 
Call'd from his mean abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. Dryden. 
I have ſacrificed much of my own ſelf- love, in preventing not 
only many mean things from ſecing the light, but many 
I thought tolerable. | Poe. 
(5.) He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and beſt- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ow. minded; baſe; nngenerous ; 
ſpiritleſs. 3 Contemptible ; deſpicable. 4 Low in the 


Sidney. 


Shakeſp. 5 


mean have been taken from him. 


Hooker. 


Bacon. 


and harraſſed with a long march. 


which 


M E A 
graced men that ever I ſaw, being of middle age and » moe 


ſtature. | s 
Now read with them thoſe organick arts which enable men 
to diſcourſe and write, and according to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. | Milton on Education. 
(6.) In the mean while the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. 1 Kings, xviii. 45. 
Mean. mn. / [moyen, French.] 1. Mediocrity ; middle 
rate; medium. 2. Meaſure ; regulation. Not uſed. 
3. Interval ; interim ; mean time. 4. Inſtrument ; mea- 
ſure ; that which is uſed in order to any end. 5. It is 
often uſed in the plural, and by ſome not very gramma- 
tically with an adjective ſingular : the ſingular is in this 
ſenſe now rarely uſed. 6. By all Means. Without 
doubt ; without hefitation; without fail. 7. By no 
Means. Not in any degree; not at all. 8. Means are 
likewiſe uſed for revenue; fortune; probably from deſmener. 
9. MEean-TiIME. N In the intervening time: ſometimes 
Mr an WHILE. | an adverbial mode of ſpeech. 
(1.) - He tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diſlikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compell 
To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, 
Together link'd with adamantine chains. 


TFpenſer. 
Ds Oft 'tis ſeen | oy 
Our mean ſecurities, and our mere defects „ 
Prove our commodities. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Temperance with golden ſquare, | | 
| Betwixt them both can meaſure out a mean. Shakeſþ. 


There is a mean in all things, and a certain meaſure wherein. 
the good and the beautiful conſiſt, and out of which they never 


can depart. | Dryden's Du Freſaoy. 
But no authotity of gods and men 4 
Allow of any mean in poeſie. Roſcommon. 


Againſt her then her forces prudence joins, 


And to the golden mean herſelf confines. Denham. 

(. 2.) The rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, | | 
In his big baſe them fitly anſwered, 

And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 2 

A folemn mean unto them meaſured. Fairy Queen. 


(3-) But ſith this wretched woman overcoine, 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, | 
Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, | 
And in the mean vouchſafe her honourable tomb. Spenſer. 
(4-) Pamela's noble heart would needs gratefully make 
known the valiant mean of her ſafety. Sidney. 
As long as that which Chriſtians did was good, and no way 
ſubject to juſt reproof, their virtuous converſation was a mean 
to work the heathens converſion unto Chriſt. Hecker. 
lt is ne excule unto him who, being drunk, committeth in- 
ceſt, and alledgetk that his wits were not his own; in as much 
as himſelf might have choſen whether his wits ſhould by that 


| Hooker. 
I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor | 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs _ 
M ay be more fl ee. | 5 Shakeſp. Othello. 
Nos place will pleaſe me fo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar and by you cut off. Shakeſþ. 


Nature is made better by no. mean, | 
But nature makes that me]; io over that art 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art | 
T hat nature makes. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

. The more baſe art thou, 0 

To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt done, 

And leave her on ſuch ſlight conditions. Shakeſp. 
By this means he had them the more at vantage, being tired 
Bacon's Henry III. 
_ Becauſe he wanted nehng to perform any. great action, he 
made means to return the ſooner. | Davies on Ireland. 
| Strong was their plot, | | 
Their parties great, means good, the ſeaſon fit, 

Their practiſe cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not. Daniel. 

By this means not only many helpleſs. penſons will be pro- 
vided for, but a generation will be bred up not perverted by 
any other hopes. Spratt's Sermons. 


M E A 
Who is there that hath the leiſure and means to eollect all 
the proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he has, fo as fafely 
to conclude that he hath a clear and full view. ocke. 
A good character, when eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be reſted in 


as an end, but only employed as a means of doing ſtill farther 
good, Atterbury. 


gious duties, and, by that means, ſecuring the continuance of 
his goodneis. Atterbury. 
(7.) The wine on this fide of the lake is by no means fo good 
as that on the other. Addiſon on Italy. 
(8.) Your means are ſlender, your waſte is great. Shak2/p. 
For competence of life I will allow you, | 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 
Give you advancement. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Eſſex did not build or adorn any houſe; the queen perchance 


ſpending his time, and himſelf his means. Wotton. 
(9.) — — Mean-while | 
The world ſhal} burn, and from her aſhes ſpring _ | 
New heav'n and earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Mean-time the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the light, 


And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. Dryden. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the ſeas, | 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dryden. 
Mean time, in ſhades of night ZEneas lies; 
Care ſeiz'd his foul, and ſleep forfook his eyes. Dryden. 
Mean-while Ill draw up my Numidian troops, 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. Addiſon's Cato. 


The Roman legions were all recalled to help their country 


againſt the Goths; mean-time the Britons, left to ſhift for 
themielves, and harraſſed by inroads from the Pitts, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. | Savift. 
To Mean. v. n. |[meenen, Dutch. 
mind; to purpoſe. 2. To think; 
thought. 9 8 
(..) Theſe delights if thou can'ſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. Milton. 
(2.) And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. | 
To MEan. v. a. 1. To purpoſe; to intend; to deſign. 
2. To intend ; to hint covertly ; to underſtand. | 
(1.) Ye thought evil againſt me; but God meant it unto 


to have the power of 


good, to ſave much people alive. 31 Gen. I. 20. 
And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 


I practis'd it to make you taſte your chear 
With double pleafure, firſt prepar'd by fear: 
So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, ; 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. Dryden. 
(2.) When your children ſhall ſay, What mean you by this 
ſervice? ye ſhall ſay, It is the paſſover. Exod. xu. 26. 


I forſake an argument on which I could delight to dwell; I 1 


mean your judgment in your choice of friends. Dryden. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that Cain, as 
_ elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. Locke. 


 Mea'nDex. . [Meander is a river in Phrygia remark- 


able for its winding courſe.] Maze; labyrinth; flexuous 


paſſage ; ſerpentine winding; winding courſe. 
Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſections, have 
ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the veins, arteries, and 
integrals of the body. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
"Tis well, that while mankind e f 
Through fate's perverſe meander errs, | 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find, 
To combat againſt real cares. 
While ling ring rivers in meanders glide, 
They ſcatter verdant life on either fide ; 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy births confeſs the flood's embrace. Blackmore. 
Law is a bottomleſs pit : John Bull was flattered by the law- 
yers, that his ſuit would not laſt above a year; yet ten len 


years did Hocus ſteer his cauſe through all the meanders of the 
law, and all the courts.  Arbuthnot, 


| Prior. 


It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to God by reli- 


1. To have in the 


Pope. 


Milton. 


M E A 
Mea'xprovs. adj. [from meander.] Winding ; fle xuous. 
Mre'aninG. #. 75 [from mean.] 1. Purpoſe ; intention. 
2. Habitual intention. 3. The ſenſe ; the thing under- 
food. 4. Senſe ; power of thinking. 
(1.) I am no honeſt man, if there be any good me aning to- 
ward you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
(2.) Some whoſe meaning hath at firſt heen fair, 
Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. Roſcommon, 
(3-) The meaning, not the name, I call: for thou, 
Not of the mules nine. Vilten's Paradiſe Loft. 
Theſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, *' 
And thote explain'd the meaning quite away. Pope. 
No word more frequently in the mouths of men than con- 
ſcience; and the meaning of it is, in ſome meaſme, under. 
| ſtoui]: however, it is a word extremely abuſed by many, who 
apply other meanings to it which God Almighty never intended. 


: Swe ts 

(4.) He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, . 
For itil! there goes ſome meaning to ill- nature. Dryden. 
True no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 


Me'anty. adv. ſtrom mean.] 1. Moderately ; not in a 


great degree. 2. Without digniiy; poorly. 3. With- 


out greatneſs of mind; ungeneroufly. 4. 
| ſpe. | 
(I.) Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St John's College, a man 
meanly learned himſelf, but not meanly affectioned to ſet for- 
ward learning in others. | Aſjcham's Schoolmajier. 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly cvltivated ; 
but painting eminently flouriſhed. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
__ (n+) It was the winter wild, - 
While the heav'n-born child, 


ithout re- 


All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton, 
The Perſian ſtate will not endure a king 7 
So a |  Denham's Spy. 
(3-) Would you meanly thns rely | 
On power, you know, I muſt obey, Pri, 


(4-) Our kindred, and our very names, ſeem to have tome. 
thing defirable in them: we cannot bear to have others think 
meanly of them. EY es Watts's Logic, 
Me'anness. n. /. [from mean.] 1. Want of excellence. 
2. Want of dignity ; low rank; poverty. 3. Lowneſs of 
mind. 4. Sordidneſs; niggardlineſs. | 
(1.) The miniſter's greatneſs or meanneſs of knowledge to do 
other things, ſtandeth in this place as a ftranger, with wnom 
our form of Common Prayer hath nothing to do. Hooker. 
This figure is of a latter date by the meameſ of the work- 


manſhip. - 8 Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 1 
But as their meanneſs larger hopes imparts. Waller. 


Poverty, and meanneſs of condition, expoſe the wiſeſt to 
ſcorn, it being natural for men to place their eſteem rather upon 
things great than good. | | South, 

(3-) The name of ſervants has been reckoned to imply a 
certain meanneſs of mind, as well as lowneſs of condition. 


| | | South. 
Mx Ax x, perf. and part. pail. of To mean. 11 5 
By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meant; 
If friendſhip be thy virgin vows extent: 
O!] let me in Aminta's praiſes join; 3 
Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 


Maas E. . /. [probably a corruption of meaſure: as, a 
meaſe of herrings is five hundred.] | , Ainſw. 
ME'ASLES. #. J. [morbilli, Latin.] 1. Meaſles are a cri- 
tical eruption in a fever, well known in the common prac- 


tice. Quincy. 2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. 3. A diſeaſe of 
A | a | | 
(x.) My lungs 22 5 


Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meafles 

Which we diſdain ſhould BS wn, yet ſeek j 

The very way to catch them. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 

were rife and mortal, as likewiſe the meaſles. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 


u E A 


fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; nothing ever thrived on 
it, no owner of it ever died in his bed; the ſwine died of the 


meaſies, and the ſheep of the rot. B. Johnſun's Diſcovery. 
(3.) Fruit-hearers are often infected with the mea/ler, by be- 
ing {corched with the ſun. Mortimer: Huſbandry, 


ME'aSLED. a}. [from meaſles.] Infected with the meaſles, 
Thou vermin wretched, 
As e'er in meaſled pork was hatched ; 
Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt grow 
On rump of juttice as of cow. ; Hudibras. 
Me'as Lx. adj. [from meuſles.] Scabbed with the meaſles. 
Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
To eaſe herſelf againſt the ftump, ., 
And diſmally was heard to whine, 
All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her meaſiy rump. | Swift. 
Me'/aSURABLE. adj. [from meaſure.] 1. Such as may be 
meaſured ; ſuch as may admit of, computation. 2. Mo 
derate; in ſmall quanti:y. 
(1.) God's eternal duration is permanent and indiviſible, not 
meaſurable by time and motion, nor to be computed by num- 
ber of ſucceſſive moments. Bentley; Sermons. 


Me'aSURaBLENESS. n. ſ. [from meaſurable.) Quality 


\ 


of admitting to be meaſured. 
Msg'asUrABLY. adv. [from meaſurable.] Moderately. 
Wine meaſurably drunk, and in ſeaſon, bringeth gladneſs of 
the heart. 


tion; quantity ſettled. 4. A ſtated quantity: as, a 
meaſure of wine. 5. Sufficient quantity. 6. Allotment ; 
portion allotted. 7. Degree; quantiiy. 8. Proporti- 
onate time; muſical time. 9g. Motion harmonically regu- 
lated. 10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, I believe, ob- 


dary. In the ſame ſenſe is Mcrgo» 
Tees srl Jad N Tpia Tas Yoo, Ai por 0nxav 2 
Hyuelipns Biolng pales lig. Bo | 
"AexBpuas TETUTW, | 


Mean of action; mean to an end. The original of this 
phraſe refers to the neceſſity of meaſuring the ground up- 
on which any ſtructure is to be raifed, or any diſtant ef- 
fect to be produced, as in ſhooting at a mark. Hence he 
that proportioned his means to his end was faid to take 
right meaſures. By degrees meaſures and means were con- 
founded, and any thing done for an end, and ſometimes 
any tranſaction abſolutely, is called a meaſure, with no 
more propriety than if, becauſe an archer might be ſaid 


his reach, we ſhould fay that it was a bad meaſure to uſe 


treated. 

(nn) — — A taylor's news, 
Who ſtood with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 


A concave meaſure, of known and denominated capacity, 
ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any other veſſel. Holder. 


application of one to another which makes actual meaſure. 


When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, of an ephah, 
he preſumes they knew what meaſure he meant: that he himſelf 
was {killed in weights and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, 

there is no reaſon to doubt Arbuthnot on Coins, 

22 He lived according to nature, the other by ill cuſtoms, 
and meaſures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. Taylor. 

God's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence. Mare. 


1 0 | Eccluſ. xxxi. 28. 
ME'ASURE. „. ſ. [meſure, French; menſura, Latin.] 1. 
That by which any thing is meaſured. 2. The rule by 
which any thing is adjuſted or proportioned. 3. Propor- 


ſolete. 11. Moderation; not exceſs. 12. Limit; boun- 


1 3. Any thing adjuſted. 14. Syllables metrically num- 
bered; metre. 15. Tune; proportionate notes. 16. 


to have taken wrong meaſures when his mark was beyond 


« heavy arrow. 17. To have hard meaſure ; to be hardly 


Told of many a thouſand. -  Shakeſp. King John. 


All magnitudes are capable of being meaſured; but it is the 
Holder on Time. 
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expect, from thoſe that judge by firſt ſight and raſh me- 
ſures, to he thought fond or inſolent. Glanwville's Scepfis. 
(3.) Meaſure is that which perfecteth all things, becauſe 
every thing is for ſome end; neither can that thing he available 
to any end, which is not proportionable thereunto; and to pro- 
portion as well exceſſis as defects are oppoſite, Hooker. 
I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature, or its 
meaſures of puniſhment ; yet there is ſuch a law. Locke, 
(4-) Be large in mirth, anon we Il drink a meaſure 
The table round.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
5. . I'!l never pauſe again, 
_ Till either death hath clos'd the'e eyes of mine, ES 
Or fortune given me zcaſure of revenge. Shaleſp. 
(6.) Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodnels? life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. _- Sakeſp. King Lear. 
We will not boatt of things without our meaſure, but ac- 
cording to the meaſure of the rule which God hath diſtributed 


to us, a meaſure to reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
1 85 | If elſe thou ſeekꝰſt | | 
Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 


Our religion ſets before us nut the example of a ſtupid ſtoick, 
who had, by obſtinate principles, hardened himſelf againit all 
pain beyond the common meaſures of humanity, but an exam- 
ple of a man like ourſelves. _ Tullotſon... 

_ (7+) T have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcription of 
the old world. . Abbot" s Deſcription of the World. 
There is a great meaſure of dilcretion to be uſed in the per- 
formance of confeſſion, fo that you neither omit it when your 
own heart may tell you that there is ſamething amiſs, nor over- 
ſcrupulouſly purfue it when you are nos conſcious to yourſelf 

of notable failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, and the 
violence and conſummation of the deluge depended upon the 


diſruption of the great abyſs. _ Burnet's Theory. 
8.) Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, 
And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ftrains.. Prior. 


(9.) My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief : 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. Shakeſp. 
As when the ſtars in their æthereal race, | 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From the fame point of heav'n their courle advance, 
And move in meaſures of their former dance. - Dryden. 
(10.) Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jigy 
a meaſure and à cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, ſike 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding mannerly, 
modeſt as a meaſure, full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſp. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, _ 
Our ſtern alarms chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. Shakeſpþs 
(11.) O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy ;. | 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too mack thy bleſſing, make it leſs, _ 
For fear I ſurfeit. __ Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her mouth without 
meaſure. | _ 5 . . 14. 
(12. ) Lord make me to know mine end, and the meaſure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail I am. Pal. 
(13.) Chriſt reveals to us the zzeaſures according to which God 
will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. 6 Smalridge's Sermons. 
(14.) I addreſſed them to a lady, and affected the ſoftneſs of 
expreſhon, and the ſmoothneſs of meaſure, rather than the 
height of thought. | Dryden. 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick meaſure, 
ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable. | oe. 
(1 5.) The joyous nymphs and light- foot fairies, | 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies | 
Did learn to move their nimble-ſhifting feet. Spenſer. 
(16.) His majeſty found what wrong meaſures he had taken 
in the conferring that truſt, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 


To Me'asURE. vw. a. [meſurer, French; menſuro, Latin. | 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing by ſome ſettled 
rule. 2. 2 pals through; to judge of extent by march- 

* | 
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ing over. 3. To judge of quantity or extent, or great- 
neſs. 4. To adjuſt; to proportion. 5. To mark out in 
ſtated quantities. 6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 
(1.) Archidamus having received from Philip, after the vic- 
tory of Cheronea, proud letters, writ hack, that if he meaſured 
his own ſhadow he wonld find it no longer than it was before 


his victory. Bacon's At of hth. 
| (2.) A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 

To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps. Shakeſþ. 

I'll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park gate; and therefore haſte away 
For we mutt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Sbaleſp. 
— —- be veſſ:] ploughs the fea, 
And meaſures back with ſpecd her former way. Dryden. 


3.) Great are thy works, Jehovah ; infinite 

Thy pow'r ! What thought can meaſure thee, or tongue 
Relate thce ? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(4.) To ſecure a contented ſpirit, meaſure your delires by 
your fortunes, not your fortunes by your deſires. Taylor. 
Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of commerce 
and tis by the quantity of ſilver he gets for any commodity 
in exchange that he meaſures the value of the commodity he 
ſells. | Locke, 
(F.) What thou ſeeſt is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the 
beginning of the world to its conſummation. | 
St Addiſen, Spectator. 
(.) With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to 


you again. | Matth. vu. 2. 

Me AsURELESS. adj. [from meaſure.] Immenle ; immea- 
ſurable. | | 

He ſhut up in meaſureleſs content. Shakeſp. 


 Me'asuntmenT. n. /. [from meaſure.] Menſuration; 


_ aQt of meaſuring. 


Me'asunes. . , [from meaſure.] One that meaſures. 
| Me'asurinG. adj. [from meaſure.] It is applied to a caſt 


not to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from another but by 

- meaſuring. 

1 When lufty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt out-go 
So far, but that the beſt are meat ring caſts, 


Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. „ 
Mrar. . /. [net, French.] 1. Fleſh to be eaten. 2. 


Food in general. 2 | 

(.) To his father he ſent ten ſhe aſſes laden with corn, and 

bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen. xlv. 23. 
Carnivorz, and birds of prey, are no good meat ; but the 


reaſon is, rather the cholerick nature of thoſe birds than their 


feeding upon fleſh ; for pewets and ducks feed upon fleſh, and 
yet are good meat. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There was a multitude of exciſes; as, the vectigal macelli, 
a tax upon meat. 7 Arbuthnot, 
(2.) Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
And never meat ſweet- ſavour'd in thy taſte, | = 
_ Unleſs I ſpake or carv'd. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 


Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; but God ſhall 


_ deſtroy both. 1 Cor. vi. 13. 


Me'aTzp. adj. [from meat.] Fed ; foddered. 


Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 
Wel meated and uſed. Tuſſer s Huſb. 


Mz arms. x. F I wei, unde nod, 6 i 


ſum.] Drink; 8 of honey. 


| | or drink the grape 
She cruſhes, inoffenſive muſt, and meathes | 
From many a berry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Me'azLinG. part. generally called mizzling. 
The air 2 more _ when Ro water is 2 than 
in great drops; in me and ſoaking rain, than in 
V — on fir. 
Mecna'xica 14 adj. ¶ mechanicus, Latin; mechanique, 
Mzecnua'nick. French; from nia .] 1. Con- 
ſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 2. Skilled in mecha- 


Mecna'nices. u. f. [mechanica, Latin.] Dr. Wallis 


MED 
nicks; bred. to manual labour. 3- Mean ; ſervile ; of 


mean CET, _ 

1.) Many a nd? cor oi_gt ang Fo e a ſeeming de- 
17 . A mathematicks, very ſpecious in the diagram, 
but failing in the mechanich operation. Dryden. 

The main buſinefs of natural philoſophy, is to argue from 
8 without ſeigning hypotheſes, and to deduce cauſes 
rom effects till we come to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly 
is not mechanical ; and not only to unfold the mechaniſm of 
the world, but chiefly to reſolve theſe, and ſuch like queſtions. 
| Newton's Optichs, 
(3.) Know yon not, being mechanical, you ought not 
walk upon a labouring day, without the fign of your r ? 
SED akeſd. 
Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue; I will ſtare Ga 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. Shakeſp. 
— Mechanick ſlav es, ones 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall | 
Uplift us to the view. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a mechanickh dialect. Roſcommon , 
Mecna'nick. n. . A manufacturer; a low workman. 
do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate | | 
Again with Rome's mechanichs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who poſſibly would 
have made a mechanick, and have done well enough at the 
nſeful philoſophy of the ſpade or the anvil. | Scuth. 


defines mechanicks to be the geometry of motion, a ma- 
thema ical ſcience, which ſhews the effects of powers, or 
moving forces, fo far as they are applied to engines, and 
demonſtrates the laws of motion. Harris. 
The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of mechanick:, 
may be eaſily conveyed into the minds of acute young perſons. 
Wn Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechantcks, and inventor 
of a veſſel which imitated thunder. WES, Broome. 
MEcha'xIcALLV. adv. [from mechanick.] According to 
the laws of mechaniſm. 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals that are in being, to 
have been — mechanically among the reſt. Ray. 
Laier philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explaining all things 
_ mechanically, and refer other cauſes to metaphyſicks. Newton, 
MEecaa'nicalness. 2. /. [fiom mechanick.] 1. Agree- 
ableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm. 2. Meanneſs. 
Mecnani'cian. n. , [mechanicien, French.] A man 
profeſſing or ſtudying the conſtruction of machines. 
Some were figured like male, others like female ſcrews, as 
mechanicians ſpeak. Boyle. 
Mzg'cnanism. n. {. [mechaniſme, French.] 1. Action ac- 
cording to mechanick laws. 2. Conſtruction of parts de- 
pending on each other in any complicated fabrick. 
(1.) After the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, nature 
continues her uſual mechaniſm, to convert it into animal ſub- 
ſtances. Eg Arxbutbhrot on Ali ment 
He acknowledges nothing beſides matter and motion; fo 
that all muſt be performed either by mechaniſm or accident, ei- 
ther of which is wholly — 2 | Bentley. 
Mecno'acan. n. /. [from the place.] Mechoacan is a 
large root, twelve or fourteen inches long: the plant 
which affords it is a ſpecies of bindweed, and its ſtalks 
are angular: the root in powder is a gentle and mild pur- 
gati ve. Hill's Mai. Med. 
Meco'nium. n. .. [pnxwneor.] 1. Expreſſed juice of pop- 
py. 2. The firſt excrement of children. 1 991 
(.) Infants new- born have a meconium, or ſort of dark · co- 
loured excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Mz'par. n. . [medaille, French; probably from metallum, 
Lat.] 1. An ancient coin. 2. A piece ſtamped in ho- 
nour of ſome remarkable performance. 


E 
1.) The Roman medals were their current money: when an 


action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtampt, and 


iſſued out of the mint. 3 Addiſon, Guardian. 

Mc pa'LLICK. adj. [from medal.] Pertaining to medals. 
You will never, with all your medatfich eloquence, perſuade 
Eugenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho's than 
of Jacobus's. Addiſon on Medals. 
Mzpa'LLIon. mn. ſ. [medailion, French.) A large an- 

tique ſtamp or medal. SR 2 
Medalions, in reſpe& of the other coins, were the ſame as 
modern medals in reſpect of modern money. Addi ſon. 
My'/DaLLIST, u. / [medaillifte, Ft.] A man ſkilled or 
curious in medals. ; . 

As a medalliſt, you are not to look upon a cabinet of medals 


as a treaſure of money, but of knowledge. Addi ſen. 
7% Me'ppLe. v. n. [middelen, Dutch. ] 1. To have to 
do: in this ſenſe it is always followed by with. 2. To 


inte rpoſe; to act in any thing. 3. To interpoie or inter- 
vene importunely or officiouſly. 

(J.) It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put into the 
ſkins of beaſts newly flayed, which breeding worms, they de- 
vour the pith and marrow, and ſo make it hollow ;* but meddle 
not ri ih the back, becauſe it is bitter. Bacon. 
With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men we will only 
med lir. LO Bacon Nat. Hiffory. 


I have thus far heen an upright judge, not meddling with 


the deſign or diſpoſit on. Dryden. 

(2.) For my pait, I'll not cdule nor make any farther. 

| 8 | Shakeſp. 

In every turn of ſtate, without meddling on either ſide, he 

has always been favourable to merit. Dryden. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning the 

ſucceſſion of princes; but, by our author's principles, have 

meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke. 

What haſt thou to do to medd/e with the affairs of my fami- 

p: to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy? _ 

(3.) Why ſhould'ſt thou meddle to thy hurt. i 

_ 5 | 2 Kings, xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ſtrife : but every fool 
will be meddling. 


This meddling prieſt longs to be found a fol. Rowe. 
Let me ſhake off th' intrulive cares of day, 85 
And lay the meddling ſenſes all aſide. Thomſon's Winter. 


To Me'pbLs. v. a. [from 
gle. Obſolete. 

He that had well ycon'd his lere, | Vn 
Thus medled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer. 

A meddled ſtate of the orders of the goſpel, and ceremonies 

of popery, is not the beſt way to baniſh popery. 
 Mz'ppier. . ſ. [from meddle.] One who buſies him- 
ſelf with things in which he has no concern. Es 

Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee information, as med- 
dlers, but accept of them in Bacon 


meſler, Fr.] To mix; to min- 


This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume to themſelves the 


merits of other mens ſervices, meddlers, boaſters, and imper- 
tinents. | 1 LEftrange. 
Mz'ppLESOMe. adj. Intermeddling ; as, a neddleſome, buſy 
body. 7 | Ainſworth, 
MEDIASTINE. n 60 [French ; nediaſtinum, Latin.] The 
fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved. | 


None of the membranes which inveſt the inſide of the breaſt 
but may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, the mediaffine as well as the 
pleura. | Arbuthnod on Diet, 

ToMe'priaTs. v. n. [from medius, Latin. ] 

ſe as an equal friend to both parties; to act indifferent- 
y between contending parties; to intercede. 2. To be 
between two. 1 

( 2.) The corruption of manners in the world, we ſhall find 


owing to ſome media'ing ſchemes that offer to comprehend the 
diffcrent intereſts of ſin and religion. Rogers. 


Dighy. 


 Arbuthnot. 


Prov. xx. 3. 


Hooker. 


1. To inter- 


ME DIATO RIAL. 
MDI C/ TO RV. 


M E D 


1. To effect by medfation. 2. To 
limit by ſomething in the middle. = 

(1.) The earl made many profeſſions. of his deſire to inter- 
pole, and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon, 
I poſſeſs chemiſts and corpuſcularians of advantages by the 
confederacy I am mediating between them. oyle. 

(2.) They ſtyled a double ſtep, the ſpace from the elevation 
of one foot to the ſame foot ſet down again, mediated by a ſtep 

of the other foot, a pace, equal to five feet. er. 


To Mc'ortarte. v. a. 


Me'piartE. adj. [mediat, French; medius, Latin.] 1. In- 
terpoſed; intervening. 2. Middle; between two ex- 
ttemes. 3. Acting as a means. Unuſual. 
(1. ] Soon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd; 
The fun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld. 5 
(. 2.) Anxious we hover in a mediate ſtate, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. Prior. 


(3-) The moſt important care of a new king, was his mar- 
riage for mediate eſtabliſument of the royal line. MWotton. 
MelbiarELx adv, [from mediate.] By a ſecondary cauſe ; 
in ſuch a manner that ſomething acts between the firſt cauſe 
ang the laſt effect. V | 
God worketh all things amongſt us mediately by ſecondary 
means; the which means of aur iitety being ſhipping and ſea- 
forces, are to be eſteemed as his gifts, and then only available 
and beneficial when he vouchſafeth his grace to ule them aright. 
3 | „ Raleigh's Effays. 
Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately by converting 
_ with infected perſons, and mediately by peſtilent ſeminaries pro- 
pagated through the air. Harvey on Conſumptions, . 
Mepia'Tion. n. / [mediation, French; from medius, Lat.] 
1. Interpoſit ion; intervention; agency between two par- 
ties, practiſed by a common friend. 2. Agency inicrpoſ- 
ed; intervenient power. 3. Interceſſion; entreaty for 
another. | 1 N : | 
(.) Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce _ | 
Their mediation. Shakeſþ.. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Noble offices thou may'ſt effe& | | OW 
Of mediation, after I am dead, | | 

Between his greatne!s and thy other brethren. Shakeſp. 
The king ſought unto them to compole thoſe troubles be- 
tween him and his ſubjects; they accordingly interpoſed their 
medi at ion in a round and princely manner. „5 — 
(2.) The paſſions have their · reſidence in the ſenſitive appe- 
tite: for inaſmuch as man is a compound of fleſh as well as 
ſpirit, the ſoul, during its abode in the body, does all things 
by the mediation of thele paſſions. South's Sermons, 
It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter, 
without the zzed:ation of ſome immaterial being, ſhould operate 
upon other matter without mutual contact. Bentley. 


MEDIA'TOR. . , {[mediateur, French.] 1. One that 


intervenes between two parties. 2. An interceſſour; an 
entreater for another; one who uſes his influence in fa- 
vour of another. 3. One of the characters of our bleſſed 
— . | | 5 e 
(1.) You had found by experience the trouble of all mens 
confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, as a mediator be- 
tween them and their ſovereign. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
(2.) It is againſt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints or an- 
Is to be mediators between God and them. Stillingſteet. 
3.) A meatator is conſidered two ways, by nature or by 
office, as the fathers diſtinguiſh. He is a mediator by nature, 
as paitaking of both natures divine and human ; and mediator 
by office, as tranſacting matters hetween God and man. Waterl. 
Man's friend, his mediator, his defign'd, | 

Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. 


Milton. 
dj. [from mediator.) Belonging to a 
mediator, | ; | 


All other effects of Chriſt's mediatorial office are accounted 
for from the truth of his reſurrection. Fiddes's Sermons. 


92 By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies that MzDIA“TORSHIT. 7. /. [from mediator.] The office of a 
mediated between the paris of their body. mediator. | 


* 4N 2 


— 


MFE D 


le pIA TRIX. u. /. [melins, Lat.] A female mediator. | 
| | Ain zwerth. 


Mr nic: A. , {medica, Latin] A plant. 


Mr'bical. aj. [medicus, Lat.] Phyſical ; relating to the 


ait of healing ; medicinal, ES 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being 
compoled by ſnatches of time, as medical vacation would per- 
mit. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Mzt'vicatly. adv. [from medical] Phyſically ; medici- 
nally. | : - 
That which promoted this conſideration, and medically ad- 
vanced the lame, was the doctrine of Hippocrates. Brown. 
Mole aMENT. X. 7 [ medicame' t, French ; medicamen- 
tum, Latin] Any thing uſed in healing; generally topi- 
cal applications. | FL 
| Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick reprehen- 
| ons; and, upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of theſe milder meaica- 
ments, the uſe of ſtronger phytick, the cenſures. Hammond. 
A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medicaments, after it 
was putrified ; and the violent ſwelling and bruile of another 
was taken away by ſcalding it with milk. Temple's Miſcel. 


| Mebicamet'nTtAL. aff. [medicarenteux, French; from 


medicament.] Relating to medicine, internal or topical. 
Mer vicame'xTaLLY. adv. [from medicamental ] After 
the manner of medicine; with the power of medicine. 
'The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the — 7, 25 ac- 
tion of natural heat; and that not only alimentally ih a ſub- 
ſtantial mutation, but alto medicamenta/ly in any corporeal con- 
en, | 5 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To Me'picarte. v. a. [medico, Latin.] To tincture or im- 
pregnate with any thing medicinal. 7 


The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, do ſo medicate 


and impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable of lit- 


tle more. | Graunt Bills of Mortality. 
To this may be aſcribed the great effects of medicated waters. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Mic A/ TIO N. n. /. [from medicate.] 1. The act of 

tincturing or impregnating with medicinal ingredients. 2. 
The uſe of phyſick. 5 | 
(.) The watering of the plant with an infuſion of the me- 


dicine may have more force than the reſt, becauſe the medica- 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


tion is oft renewed. 
(2.) He adviſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and ſolſtices, and 
to decline medication ten days before and after. Broaun. 
Mep1i'cinaBLE. adj. [medicinalis, Lat.] Having the 
power of phyfick. _ 5 3 
Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable uſe. Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, which gives any 
wine infuſed therein for four and twenty hours the taſte and 


7 


operation of the Spaw water, and is very medicinable for the 


cure of the ſpleen. | 1 55 Motten. 
The hearts and galls of pikes are medicinable, Walton. 
Mepici'nar. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: this word is now 


commonly pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the 
| ſecend ſyllable ; but more properly, and more agreeably 


to the beſt authorities, medicinal.) 1. Having the power 
of healing ; having phyſical virtue. 2. Belonging to phy- 
ſick. 5 Ty, 
(1.) Come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honeſt as either; to purge him of that humour 
That preſſes him from ſleep. __ 'Shakeſp. 
Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly ſtings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts; 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Nor medicinal liquor can * Milton's 

The ſecond cauſes took the ſwift command, 

The medicinal head, the ready hand; | 

All but eternal doom was conquer'd by their art. 
(2+) Learn'd he was in med cinal lore, 
For by his ſide a pouch he wore, - 


Ag onifles - 


Winter"s Tale. 


0 


MED 

Replete with ſtrange hermetick pow 
| That wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. 
Such are called medicinal- days by ſome writers, wherein no 
criſis or change is expected, fo as to forbid the uſe of medi- 


cines: but it is moſt properly uſed for thoſe days wherein purg- 
ing, or any other evacuation, is more conveniently complied 


der, | 
Butler, 


with. | Quincy. 
Medicinal- hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed that medi- 
cines may be taken, commonly reck8ned in the morning fatt. 
ing, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after din. 
ner, and going to bed; but times are to be governed by the 
ſymptoms and aggravation of the diſtemper. Quincy. 
Me p.'cinaLLy. adv. from medicinal.] Phyſically. 
The witneſſes that leech-like liv'd on blood, | 
| Sucking for them were med cinally good. Dry.{, 
Me'prcixe. n. J. [medicine, Fiench 3 medicina, Latin. 
It is generally pronounced as it only of two ſyllables, 
mea'cine.] Phyſick ; any ' remedy adminittered by a phy- 
fician. | | | 
O, my dear father! reſtauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms. | 
A merry heait doth good like a medicine ; 
rit drieth the bones. | SO, 
I wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure ; 
Deteſt the xed cine, yet deſire the cure. Dryden. 
To MEDICI SE. v. a. [from the noun.] To operate 13 
phyſick. Not uſed. 
Not all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday. Hatte ſß. 
Mevpi'ety. n. /. [meiiete, Fr. medietas, Latin.] Midole 
ſtate ; participation of two extremes ; half. | 
They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but were made up of 
man and bird; the human mediety variouſly placed not only 
above but below. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Me pio'caity. n. g. [mediacrite, Fr. mediocritas, Latin. ] 
t. Moderate degree ; middle rate. 2. Moderation ; tem- 
perance. . 5 
A.) Men of age ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the full pe- 
riod, but content themſelves with a mediocrity of ſucceſs. 
| 5 Bacpn. 
There appeared a ſudden and marvellous converſion in the 
duke's caſe, from the moſt exalted to the moſt depreſſed, ay if 
his expedition had been capable of no mediocrities. Wotton. 
He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean fortune, 
who manages his ſtore with great parſimony ; but who, with 
fear of running into profuſeneſs, never arrives to the magniti- 
_ cence of en | Dryd. State of Innocence. 
Getting and improving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by 
experience and hiſtory, is all that the weakneſs of our faculties 
in this ſtate of mediocrity, while we are in this world, can at- 
tain to. | | Locke. 
(2.) Leſt appetite, in the uſe of food, ſhould lead us beyond 
that which is meet, we owe obedience to that law of realon 
which teacheth mediocrity in meats and drinks. Hooker. 
When they urge us to extreme oppoſition againſt the church 
of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be drawn unto it only for 
_ a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity. Hooker. 
oMe'pitarTg. v. a. [mediter, Fr. meditor, Latin.] 1. 
To plan ; to ſcheme ; to contrive. 2. To think on; to 
revolve in the mind, 
(.) Some affirmed that I meditated a war; 
did not then think of war. | 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Diſſembling ſleep, and watchful to betray, 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. 


Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 
but a broken ſpi- 
Prov. xvii. 22. 


God knows, I 
K. Charles. 


Dryden. 


Before the memory of the flood was loſt, men meditated the 
ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. Forbes. 
A — Them among 

There ſet a man of ri and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life long. F. —-— 
Bleſſed is the man that doth meditate good things in wiſdom, 
and that reaſoneth of holy thin Eccluſ. xiv. 20. 
ToMz'pitatz. v. n. To chiak; to muſe ; to contem- 


MED _ 
plate; to dwell on with intenſe thought. It is commonly 


ſed of pious contemplation. 2 
"His delight is : — w of the Lord, and in his — * 
ditate night and day. | | . i. 2. 
I will meditate allo of all thy work, and talk of all thy do- 
ings. | Pſal. Ixxvii. 12. 
Meditate till you make ſome act of piety upon the occaſion of 
what you meditate ; either get ſome new arguments againſt a 
ſin, or ſome new encouragements to virtue. Ti aylor. 
Te worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to meditate upon him, 
and to love him; all theſe being pleaſure and peace. Tilhbtſ. 
Mcpita'Tion. n. , {meditation, Fr. meditatio, Lat.] 1. 
Deep thought; cloſe attention; contrivance ; contempla- 
tion. 2. Thought 1 upon ſacred objects. 
A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by any object or occur- 
tence. In this ſenſe are books of meditations. _ 
(r.) I left the meditations wherein I was, and ſpake to her 
in anger. | | 2 Eſd. x. 5 
1 — Tis molt true, f 
That muſing meditation moſt affects N 
The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell. Milton. 
Some thought and meditation are neceſſary; and a man may 
poſſibly be ſo ſtupid as not to have God in all his thoughts, or 


to ſay in his heart, there is none. a Bentley. 
(2.) His name was heavenly contemplation ; | 

Of God and goodneſs was his meditation. F. Queen. 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 5 . 
And ſtudy how to die, not how to live. Granville. 


1. AddiQed to me- 

Expreſſing intention or deſign. 

ad; [ medius 

nie, Fr.] 1. Encircled with land. 
2. Inland; remote from the ſea. 


Mz:'piTAT1ive. adj..{[ftrom meditate ] 

ditation. Ainſw. 2. 
MropitEeRRaſne. ) 
 MrepiTErkRA'NEAN. t 
MebfrERRANEOUSͤ.) 


(1.) In all that part that lieth on the north fide of the medi- 


terraxe ſea, it is thought not to be the vulgar tongue. 


| YO _ Brerewodd. © 
(2.) It is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts; and 


ſo it is a fat and unctnous ſublimation of the earth. 
We have taken a leſs height of the mountains than is requi- 
fite, if we reſpe&t the mediterraneous mountains, or thoſe that 
are at a great diſtance from the ſea. ”- Burnet. 
Me'prum. n. /. [medium, Latin.] 1. Any thing interven- 
ing. 2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in order to a con- 
clufion ; the middle term in an argument, by which pro- 


poſitions are connected. 3. The middle place or degree; 


the juſt temperature between extremes. 
(1.) Whether any other liquors, being made med:ums, cauſe 


a diverſity of ſound from water, it maybe tried. Bacon. 
—— I muſt bring together „„ 
All theſe extremes; and muſt remove all mediums, | 
That each may be the other's object. Denham. 


Seeing requires light and a free medium, and a right line to the 
objects; we can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve 
lines. 1 „ | Holder. 
He, who looks upon the ſoul through its outward actions, of- 
ten ſees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to diſcolour 
the object. | 
- The 
denſer than the medium which pervades their in 


ices. 

| Newton. 
Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, unleſs they 

be exceeding rare, a great ariſes from the regular and 


objection 
very laſting motions of the — and comets in all manner of 


courſes through the heavens. 
2.) This cannot be anſwered by thoſe 
been uſed. why | 


Newton's Optichs. 
mediums which have 


thing from another, and in that proceſs we ſeek out proper me- 
drums. oy Baker on Learning. 
(3-) The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the pride and 

the abjection, the two extremes. L' Eftrange. 
u n. /. [meſpilus, Latin.] 1. A tree. The leaves 


the medlar ate either whole, and ſhaped like thoſe of 


and terra; mediterra- 


Brown. 


A Addiſon, Speftator. 
parts of bodies on which their colours depend, are 


| 3 Dryden s Fu. 
We, whoſe underftandings are ſhort, are forced to collect one 


MEE 


the laurel, as in the manured forts ; or laciniated, as in the 
wild ſorts: the flower conſiſts of five leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a roſe; the fruits are umbilicated, and 
are not eatable till they decay; and have, for the moſt 
part, five hard feeds in each. Miller. 2. The fruit of 
that tree. 
(1.) Now will he fit under a medlay tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 3 
Which maids call zzed/ars, Shakeſp. Rom. and Jul. 
(2.) You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 5 
And that's the right virtue of the medlar. * Sbateſp. 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; with 


a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and cheſnuts. Peacham. 
3. No rotten medlars, whilſt there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland, 
Men have gather'd from the hawthorn's branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 
To Me'pie.} _ To min f 
* To Melo v F v. © To mingle. penſer. 


Me'pLy. 1. /. [from medd/e for mingle.] A mixture; a 


miſcellany ; a mingled maſs. 
ſome degree of contempt. | 

Some 1magined that the powder in the armory had taken fire; 
others, that troops of horſemen approached : in which medly 
of conceits they bare down one upon another, and joſtled many 


It is commonly uſed with 


into the tower ditch. Hayward. 
Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 
Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars: - 
Then peace again. Walſh. 


They count their toilſome marches, long fatigues, 
Unuſual faſtings, and will bear no more 28 
This medley of philoſophy and war. Addiſon's Cato. 
Mahomet began to knock down his fellow citizens, and to 


fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley of religion and blood- 
| ſhed. | 8 Addi ſon. 
There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures : and the blended ſtreams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create | 
A pleaſurable medley. Philips, 
Ma'p LEV. adj. Mingled ; confuſed. 
| I'm ftrangely diſcompos'd ; 
Qualms at my heart, convulſions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make medley war. Dryden. 


Mevpu'Liar. Y adj. [medullaire, Fr. from medulla, Lat.] 
Mzcpu'r.Lary. Pertaining to the marrow. | . 
Theſe little emiſſaries, united together at the cortical part of 


the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle of very 


mall, thread- like chanels or fibres. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
The back, for the ſecurity of that medullary ſubſtance that 


runs down its cavity, is bent after the manner of the catenariaa 
curve. 


Mz ev. . J. [med, Saxon; 
ward; recompenſe. 
gift. | 


miete, Teutonick.] 1. Re- 
Now rarely uſed. 2. Preſent ; 


(1.) He knows his-meed, if he be ſpide, 


To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame belide. Spenſer. 
Whether in beauties glory did exceed, | 
A roſy garland was the victor's meede. F. Queen. 
— — Thanks to men | 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. Shakeſp. 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier | 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. Milton. 
If fo, a cloak and veſture be my meed 
Till his return no title ſhall I plead. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) ——  Plutus, the god of gold, 
but his ſteward : no meed but he repays | 

Seven- fold above itſelf. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
Meek. adj. ¶ minkr, Iflandick. } 1. Mild of temper ; not 


Is 


proud; not rough; not eaſily provoked ; tofi ; gentle. 
2. Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs. 5 
(1. ) Moſes was very meek above all men. Numb. xii. 3. 
But he her fears to ceaſe, | 5 
Sent down the mgek-ey'd peace. 


Milton, 


Cheyne's Phil. Principles, 


M E E 
We ought to be very cautious and mel -fpirited, till we are 


aſſured * the honeſty of our anceſtors. | Collier, 
(2.) Both confeſs d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Water ing the ou and with their ſighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton, 
To MtE'txtN. wv. a. [from meek.] To make meek; to 
ſoften. This word J have found no where elle. 
The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart 
Was meeken'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. 
Me'txLY. adv. [from meek. ] 
gedly ; not proudly. 
Be therefore, O my 


Thomſon. 
Mildly ; gently ; not rug- 


dear lords, pacify'd, | 


And this miſ-ſeeming diſcord meekly lay aſide. F. Queen. 
No pride does with your riſing honours grow, | 
You meckly look on ſuppliant crowds below. Stebney. 


Me'zxness. =. /. [from meek.) Gentleneſs; mildnets ; 


ſoftneſs of temper. _ | 
That pride and meekneſs mixt by equal part, 


Do both appear t' adorn her beauty's grace. | Spenſer. 
Lou ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With meeckneſs and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. Shakeſp. 


When his diſtemper attack'd him, he ſubmitted to it with 
great meekneſs and reſignation, as became a Chriſtian. 
| | | Atterbury. 
Mr R. adj. See Mere. Simple; unmixed. 
Mrer. . . [See MzYE.] A lake; a boundary. 
MrexED. adj. Relating to a boundary; meer being a 
boundary, or mark of diviſion. Hanmer. 
What, although you fled ! why ſhould he follow you? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nickt his captainſhip ; at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos'd, he being REN 
The meered quettion. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Mer. 44%. [of obſcure etymology. ] 1. Fit; proper; 
qualified: applied both to perſons and things. Now rare- 
ly uſed. 
verb.] A low expreſſion. | 
(1) An! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long, 
Wien reeter were that you ſhould now awake ? Spenſer. 


If rhe cieftion of the miniſter ſhould be committed to every 


pariſh, „nd they chuſe the meeteſt. | 

I 211 d tuvted wether uf the flock, 
Mete ter death. | 

To be krown ſhortens my laid intent, 
| My hoon I make it, that you know me not, | 
Tili ume and I think meet. | | 
Whot, at ony time have vou heard her ſay? 
—T hat, Sir, which Iwill not report after her. 


 Whitgift. 


—Y ou may to me, and 'tis moſt meet you ſhould, Shak. 
| — York is mecieft man | | 

To be your regent in the realm of France.  Shatkeſþ. 

The eye is very proper and mee! for ſeeing. Bentley. 


(2.) Niece, you tax Signior Benedict too much; but he'll 
be meet with you. 


[meran, Saxon, to find; moeter., Dutch.] 1. To come 
face to face; to encounter, by travelling in oppoſite di- 
rections. 2. To encounter in hoiliiity. 3. To encounter 


unexpectedly. 4. To join another in the ſame place. 5. 


To cloſe one with another. 6. To find; to be treated 


with ; to light on. 7. To aſſemble from different parts. 


(..) Met % thou my poſts ? Shakeſþ. 
His daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and dances. 
3 | Judges, xi. 34. 

Mean while our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. 55 Milton. 
2. To meet the noiſe | 
Of his almighty 
Internal thunder. 


engine, he ſhall hear | 
wy Milton. 


2 Meet with. Even with. [from meet, the 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


Shak. K. Lear. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
To Mer. wv. a. pret. I net; I have net; particip. net. 


M E E 


So match'd they ſtood; 
For never but once more was either like : 
To meet ſo great a foe. Milton 


| 11 
(3-) So judge thou ſtill preſumptuous, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 


Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. Milton, 
(A.) When ſhall we three meet again, | 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shak. Macbeth. 
— Chance may lead where | may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of Heav'n by fountain ſide 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd. Milton, 
I knew not, till I met po 
My friends, at Ceres now deſerted ſeat. Did. 
— Not look back to ſee, 
When what we love we ne er muſt meet _ : Dr yd. 
(5.) The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the 


mountains on each fide grow higher, till at laſt they nec t. 
Addiſon, 

(6.) Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 


Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. Dryd, 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, | 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt. Pope. 
| To me no greater joy, 
Than that your labours meet a proip'rous end. Granville. 
(7.) Their choice nobility and flower | 
Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt, Milton. 


To MET. v. n. 1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 3. To aſſemble; to come 
together. 4 Je Meer with. To- light on; to find; it 
includes, ſometimes obſcurely, the idea of ſomething un- 
expected. 5. To MET with, To join. 6 Te Mr 
with. To ſuffer unexpeRedly. ' 7. lo encounter; to 
engage. 8. A latiniſm. To obviate ; occurrere objefs. 
9. To advance half way. 10. To unite; to join: as, 
theſe rivers meet at ſuch a place and join. : 
( 2.) Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, £2 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Did. 
(3.) They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. 
The materials of that building happily met together, and very 
foi tunately ranged themſelves into that delicate order, that it 
muſt be a very great chance that parts them. Tillotſon. 
(4.) When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, he 
maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any nation he meeteth with. 
: | „ 
We met with many things worthy of obſervation. Bacon. 
Hercules' meeting with pleaſure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Es Addiſon, 
What a majeſty and force does one meet with in theſe 
ſhert inſcriptions : are not you amazed to fee ſo much 
hiſtory gathered into fo ſmall a compaſs? 
Es | Aadi ſon on Ancient Medals, 
(5.) Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. Shakeſp. 
(6.) He, that hath ſuffer'd this diſorder d ſpring, 
Hath now himſelf met auiih the fall of leaf. Shakeſp. 


A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 

With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 
(7. — — Royal miſtreſs, 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 

From the fierce prince, Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 


8.) Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet cuith an ob- 
jection, which if not removed, the uſion of experience from 
the time paſt to the preſent will not be ſound. Bacon. 
(9-) He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with reluctancy, 


but offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and all 
the meeting readineſs of deſire. Saut 


Our meeting hearts 


| Conſent d-loon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 
Me'eTex. . J [frgm meet.] One that accoſts another. 


— —— There are beſide 
Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom'd found 


The open ear of youth doth always liſten. Shakeſp. 


Mels rind. n. f [from meer.) 1. An aſſembly; a con- 


vention. 2. An interview. 3. A conventicle; an aſſem- 


ME L. 
bly of Difſenters. 4. A conflux: as, the meeting of two 
x.) If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief this your 


meeting intends, were of the houſhold of faith, then their relifts 


and children ought not to be ſtrangers to the good that is done 
in it, if they want it. | Spratt's Serm. 
Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except par- 
ties at play, our converſation hath degenerated. Swift. 


(2) Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a meeting, 
and | 


ead him on with a fine baited delay. Spak. 
MzeTiNG-HOUSE. n. f. [meeting and houſe.] Place where 
Diſſenters aſſemble ro worthip. CEL 
His heart miſgave him that the churches were ſo many meet- 
ing-houſes ; but I ſoon made him eaſy. Addiſon. 
Mrz TTL. adv. [tom the adjective.] Fitly ; properly. 
Me'eTNESS. n. /. [from meet] Fitneſs ; propiiety. 
Me'c RIM. n. [from Hemicrany, migrain, megrim, zu- 
parle. Diſorder of the head. EC. 
In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined 
with a ſemblance of turning round. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
There ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
Spleen ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, | 
Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. | Pope. 
To Meine. v. a. To mingle. An 
Mex v. =. /. [mentzu, Saxon. See Many. Meſnie, Fr.] 
A retinue; domeſtick ſervants. - 5 5 
They ſummon'd up their meiny; ftrait took horſe ; | 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. Shakeſþ. 


5 : MeLanaGo'cues. n. /. [from AN and aye.] Such 


medicines as are ſuppoſed particularly to purge off black 
_ choler. : | | 
MeLancao'LIck. adj. [from melancholy.] 1. Diſordered 

with melancholy ; fanciful ; hypochondriacal ; gloomy, 
2. Unhappy ; unfortunate ; cauſing ſorrow. 


(1.) If he be mad or angry, or melancholich, or ſprightly, 


he will paint whatſoever is proportionable to any one. Dryd. 
The commentators on old Ari- ES | 
Stotle, tis urged, in judgment vary: 
N. bey to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought: 
Juſt as the mel/ancholick eye | 


Sees fleets and armies in the ſky. WE = 


(2.) The king found himſelf at the head of his army, after 
ſo many accidents and melancholicꝭ perplexities. Clarend. 
 MELANCHOLLY. . /. [melancolie, Fr. from pinavg and 

| x2an.] 1. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a redund- 
ance of black bile ; but it is better known- to ariſe from 
too heavy and too viſcid blood: its cure is in evacuation, 
nervous medicines, and powerful ſtimuli, Quincy. 2. 
A kind of madneſs, in which the mind is always fixed 
on one object. 3. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented 
temper. 3 3 8 

(2.) I have neither the ſcholer's melancholy, which is emula- 
tion; nor the muſician's, which is fancaftical ; nor the courtier's, 


which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the 


lawyer's, which is politick ; nor the lady's, which is nice ; nor 
the lover's, which is all theſe ; but it is a melaxcholy of mine 
own, compounded of many ſimples, extracted from many ob- 
jets, and, indeed, the ſundry contemplation of my travels, in 
which my often rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous fad- 


b | Shak. As you like it. 
Moonſtruck madneſs, 


_— an extreme melancholy that eſſed him. 
l theſe gifts come from him; and if we murmur here, we 


may at the next melanchuly be troubled, that God did not make 


us * | 3 Taylor's holy living. 
s melancholy flatters, unmans you 
What is it elſe but penury of ſoul, ? 
A lazy froſt, a numbneſs of the mind ? Dryden. 
In thoſe ſolitudes and awful cells, 5 


Where heav'nl 
þ — — 


| moping melancholy. Milton. 
(3.) He proteſted, that he had 3 to = IT - 
| 4 


Pape. 


M E L. 


MeLaxncno'ly. adj. [melancolique, Fr.] 1: Gloomy 3 


diſmal. 2. Diſeaſed with melancholy ; fanciful ; habitu- 


ally dejected. | 
(1.) Think of all our miſeries 
But as ſome melancholy dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham. 
If in the melancholy ſhades below, 


The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow z 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay'd, 
Burn ou through death, and animate my ſhade. Pope. 
(2-) How now, ſweet Frank; art thou melancholy. Shak. 
He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and ima- 
gines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah, whom 
he loved. | Locke. 


MELICE'RIS. n. ſ. [Aue.] Meliceris is a tumour in- 


cloſed in a cyſtis, and confifting of matter like honey. If 
the matter reſembles milk curds, the tumour is called 
atheroma ; if like honey, meliceris; and if compoſed of 
fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſleatoma. | Sharp, 


Me'LiLot. n. . [ nelilot, French; meliletus, Latin.] A 


plant. 


To Me'LiorATE. v. a. Tmeliorer, Fr. from melior.] To 


better; to improve. 
Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nouriſhment is 


better prepared in the ſtock than in the crude earth. Bacon. 


But when we graft, or buds inoculate, | 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. _ Denham. 

A man ought by no means to think that he ſhould be able fo 
much to alter or me/iorate the humour of an ungrateful perſon 


by any acts of kindneſs. South. 
Caſtration ſerves to meliorate the fleſh of thoſe beaſts that 
ſuffer it. | | Ceraunt. 


— Mauch labour is requir'd * trees, 
Well muſt the ground be digg d, and better dreſs d, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 


Improvement; act of bettering. 
For the melioration of muſick there is yet much left, in this 
point of exquiſite conſorts to try. Bacon. 
Me Lio'RIr v. . /. [from melior.] State of being better. 
A word very elegant, but not uſed. 3 


Men incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and leaſt in their : 


way, in deſpight of them that hold them hardeſt to it; fo that 
this colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a fign of 2 

| | | con. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 

the diſcernable ends of them, the mellority above what was ne- 

ceſſary to be, do evince, by a reflex argument, that it is the 


workmanſhip not of blind mechaniſm, but of an intelligent and 


benign agent. | | Bentley. 
To MELL. wv. n. [meler, ſe meler, Fr.] To mix; to med- 
dle. Obſolete. ©- | 


It fathers fits not with ſuch things to nell. | Spenſer, 
Here is a great deal of good matter 1 
Loſt for lack of telling: 5 | | 
Now I fee thou doſe but clatter, nt 
Harm may come of melting. Spenſer's Paſt. 


MzELLirtrous. adj, ProduQtive of honey. Dis. 

MeLLireica'tion. 2. /. [mell:fico, Lat.] The art or prac- 
tice of making honey; production of honey. 

In judging of the air, many things beſides the weather ought 

to be obſerved : in ſome countries, tlie ſilence of graſs-hoppers, 
and want of elliſication in bees.  Arbut, 


- 


MerLieLuENCE. n. / [mel and uo, Latin.] A honied 


flow ; a flow of ſweetneſs. 
MeuiLietuent. } adj. [mel and flue, Lat.] Flowing with 
MeLLi'riLuo 4 honey; flowing with ſweetneſs. 
A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Shak. 


As all thoſe things which are moſt mellyfluous are fooneſt 


chan into choler and bitterneſs, fo are our vanities and 
— 2 converted into the bittereſt ſorrgws. Raleigh. 


| Dryd. Virg. 
MEL1ora'TION. . . [melioration, Fr. from meliorate.] 


To Mx “(L LO w. v. n. To be matured ; to ripen. 


M E L 
Innumerous ſongſters, in the frefhening ſhade 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulations mix ; a 
Melliftuous. | Thoamſon's Spring. 
Mz:'i.Low. adj. [ meapya, ſoft, Saxon, Skinner : more 
nearly from mollis, molle, molloxv, mellow ; though r 18 indeed 
eaſily changed into / in common ſpeech.] 4. Soft with 
ripeneſs ; full ripe. 2. Soft in found. 3. Soft; unctu- 
ous. 4. Drunk; melted down with drink. _ 
(1.) A ſtorm or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An apple in my hand works different effects upon my ſenſes : 
my eve tells me it is green; my noſe, that it hath a mellow 


ſcent; and my talte, that it is ſweet. | Dig by. 


A little longer, 

And Nature drops him down without your fin, 

Like mellow fruit, without a winter ſtorm. Dryd. 
(2.) Of ſeven ſmooth joints a melloww pipe I have, 

Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. Dryd. 

(3.) Camomile — mellow grounds fit for wheat. 
(4.) Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, | 

From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees. Roſcommon. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow; 

Maſt fo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addi ſon. 


 ToMs'LLow. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ripen; to 


mature; to ſoften by ripenels ; to ripen by age. 2. To 
foften. 3. To mature to perfection. 
2 | Lord Aubrey Vere | 
Was done to death, and more than fo, my father; 
Even in the downfall of his me//oxv'd years. Shak. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, | 
Which mellow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 


Will well become the ſeat of majelty. Shak. R. III. 
On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addiſon. 


(2.) They plough in the wheat ſtubble in December; and if 


the weather prove froſty to mellow it, they do not plough it 


again till April. 


| Mortimer Huſb. 
(3-) This epiſode, now the moſt pleaſing entertainment of 


the ZEneis, was ſo accounted in his own age, and before it our coin, is given only to preſerve our coin from being melted 


was mellowed into that reputation which time has given it. 
| Dryden. 


Though no ſtone tel] thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave's inſide fee'ft, what thou art now ; 
Yet thou'rt not ſo good, till us death lar 
To ripe and mellow there, we're ſtubborn clay. Donne. 


Me'.i.owness. n. . [ from mellow. ] 1. Maturity of 


fruits ; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs by maturity. 2. Maturity; full 


on 
(1.) My reaſon can conſider greenneſs, mellowneſ5, ſweetneſs, 
or coldneſs, ſingly, and without relation to any other quality 


that is pounds in meby the ſame apple. Digby of Bodies. 


The Spring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth 

But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for uſe ; 

So age a mature meilowneſs doth ſet _ OO 

On the green promiſes of youthful heat. Dienbam. 

MzLoco'ton. n. . [nelocotone, Spaniſh ; malum cotone- 
um, Lat.] A quince. Obſolete. 


In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, the greateſt 
fruits are towards the bottom. * OY * — 


produce, 


Mero ious. adj. [from melody.] Muſical; harmonious. 


Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 


Melodious murmurs; warbling tune his praiſe. Milton. 
And oft with holy hymns he charm' d their ears; 
A muſick more melodious than the ſpheres. Dryd. 


Me 1 o'piousLy. adv. [from meledioxs.] Muſically; har- 
moniouſly. | 


MeLo'piousness. u. / [from melodious.] Harmoniouſ- 


neſs ; muſicalneſs. 


ter's fault, who will not allow you a filver ſaucepan. 


MEL 


ME'LODY. . / [wwe] Muſick ; ſweetneſs of found. 


The prophet David having ſingular knowledge not in poetry 
alone but in muſick alſo, judging them both to be things moit 
neceſſary for the houſe of God, left behind him a number of di- 
vinely indited poems, and was farther the author of adding un- 
to poetry melody in public prayer, melody both vocal and inſtru- 
mental, for the raiſing. up of men's hearts, and the ſweetening 


of their affections towards God,  Hodker. 
Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 
Eþbefians, 


Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And hufht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody. Shakeſp. 
Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales: Oh pour 
The mazy-running ſoul of melody | 
Into my varied verſe. Thomfon's Spring. 


Me'.own. n. /. [melon, Fr. melo, Lat.] 1. A plant. The 


flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, which is of the 
expanded be!l ſhape, cut into ſeveral ſegments, and ex- 
actly like thoſe of the cucumber : ſome of theſe flowers 
are barren, not adhering to the embrio ; others are fruit- 
ful, growing upon the embrio, which is afterwards chang- 
ed into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval ſhape, ſmoo?rh 
or wrinkled, and divided into three ſeminal apartments, 
which ſeem to be cut into two paris, and contain many 
oblong ſeeds. Miller. 2. The bas. 

 (2.) We remember the fiſh which we did eat in Egypt free- 
ly; the cucumbers and the melons. | Numb. xi. 5. 


MELron-THISTLE. . /, [melocofus, Lat.] The whole 


plant of the melon-thiftle hath a ſingular appearance. 


Jo M Lr. v. a. [melran, Saxon.] 1. To diſſolve; to 


make liquid; commonly by heat. 2. To diffolve ; to 
break in pieces. 3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. 4. 
To waſte away. . . _ 
(I.) How they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, 
and liquor fiſhermens boots with me Sbateſp. 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth the waters to 
boil. | Ia. Riv. 2. 

This price, which is given above the value of the ſilver in 


down. | Locke. 
The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ſhade, 5 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. Pope. 


If your butter when melted taſtes of braſs, it is your maſ- 


| | Sawift » 
(2.) To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it down. 
into its firſt principles; and then to obſerve how the divine wiſ- 
dom wrought all theſe things into that beautiful compoſition ; is 
a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind. | Burnet, 


:".  ($.) I'he mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee | 


That love was in the next degree : 
Tas but a kindred found to move, 


| For 2 melts the mind to love. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt. 


Xlas ! the ſtory ments away my ſoul. 
_ (4-) Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 


Addiſen s Cato. 


* In different beds of luſt. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
0 


Merr. v. n. 1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to 
be made. fluid. 2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gen- 
tle paſſion ; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 3. To be 
1 to loſe ſubſtance. 4. To be ſubdued by af- 
iction. 


(1.) Let them melt away as waters which run continually. 


E P ſabms.e. 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 5 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
While lilies hang their — and ſoon decay, 


And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. ©* "Dryden. 
of ſtronger earth than others. — © Shak, Coridlanu. 


d akin — Dighton ' md Forreſt ; 
Albeit, were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tendernefs-and mild:corpaiſion, 
Wept like two children in their death's {ad Rory. 
This faid ; the mov d aſſiſtanta mit in tears. 

Melting. into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd fo fad a fight. "FIN 
(3.)— Whither are they vaniſh'd ! | 
Into the air; and what ſeem d | 
Melted as breath into the wind. ShaF. Macbeth. 
B Beavty is a witch, 6 5 ; 
Againſt whoſe charms faith aeltetb into blood. hal. 
(a.) My foul melteth for heavineſs : ſtrengthen mo 
Me'LTER. 2. , [from melt.] One that melts metals. 
Miſo and Lay like a couple of foreſwat melters, were 
getting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the ove of their 
ments. F BEV Sidney. 
This the author attributes to the remiflneſs of the former 
mecl/ters, in not exhauſting the ore. 
ME'LTINGLY, adv. 
melting. 1 3 | 

Zelmane lay upen a bank, that her tears falling into the wa- 

ter, one might have thought ihe began — ta be meta- 


Dryg4. 


morphoſed to the running river.  Sidngy. 
Me'.weL. . . A kind of fiſh. 
Mun EA. 2. . [membre, Fr. membrum, Latin.] 1. A 


timb ; 2 part per to the body. 2. A part 
diſcourſe or period; a head; a clauſe. 3. Any part of 
an integral. 4. One of a community. | 
1.) At 18 | 
B. and not that thy whole body ſhould be caſt into hell. 
EY = | | Matthew. 
The tongue is a litile member, war onda things. | 
4.14300 $6 07 rg Inks am. li. 5. 
= : ſhape it mi t be call'd, that ſhape e had none, — 
Diſtinguiſhable — 5 joint, or limb. Milton. 
( 2.) Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any propoſi- 
tion, the opponent muſt prove his own propoſition according to 
that member of the diſtinction in which the dent denied it. 
1 | Vat Improvement of the Mind. 
(3-) In poetry as. in architecture, not only the whole but the 
nc} Addiſon. 


principal members, ſhould be great. ; _ Þ 
7 My going to — aber upon the five members, my 


Mean as I am, yet have the-Muſes made 8 

Me free, a member of the trade. 4] 
Sienna is adorned with 1 towers of brick, which, 
time of 2 
as had done ſervice to their country. Au ſan. 
membrana, Lat.] A 


Dry. 


Me'MBRANE. 8. . [membrane, Ft. 
membrane is a web of: ſeveral. ſorts. of fibres, interwov- 
en together for the covering and wrapping up ſome parts: 
the fibres of the membranes give them an elaſticity, where- 

| by they ean contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they con- 

| tain, and their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite ſenſe, 
which is the cauſe of their contraction; they can, there- 
fore, ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines,” and are 
diffcultly united when woundet. Suiney. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the formation, the 
dam doth after tear aſunder. 
—— They obſtacle find none I 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars: 
Eaſes than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
Total they min. 


egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 
Mznnnana'ceous.) adj. [membrencux, Fr. from mem- 
Mr unn NGOus. — Lat.] Conſiſting of men- 
gnes. ; 10 : 


Main aan eus. | 
| Lote-ftrings, which are made of the 


Shak. 


Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 
from melting. ] Like ſomething 


profitable for thee that one of thy members ſhould 


in the 


1 Brown's Vulgar Errour. 


rr of 
—— ſwelled ſo much as to Boyle. 1 
. a * . „ 


* 


MEM 
Great coneeit* are raiſed of the involution or membran 
covering called the filly-how. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or muſculous, 
but a membranous ſtomach; that kind of food being torn into 
tmall flakes by the beak, may be eaſily concocted by a mem- 
br anous ſtomach. | Ray on Creation. 
Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contractions of the mem- 
brancus parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 
Birds of prey have membranaceous, not mulcular ſtomachs. 
| Arbuthnat cn Aliments. 


MEME'NTO. . , [Latin.] A memorial notice; a hint 


to awaken the memory. 

Our maſter, for his learning and piety, is not only a prece- 
dent to his own ſuhjects, but to foreign princes ; yet he is but a 
man, and ſeaſonable memento's may be uſeful. Bacon. 

Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other people's deaths a me- 
mento ſufficient to make you think of your own? L'Eftrange. 


Mui. „ / [ mennire, French. ] 1. An account of 


tranſactions familiarly written. 2. Hint; notice; account 
of any thing. | | 5 
(1.) Be our great maſter's future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 5 
High ſchemes of government and plans of war. Prior. 
(2.) There is not in any author a computation of the reve- 


nues of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from whence 


it might be collected. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


of a Mz MoraBLe. adj, [memorable, Fr. me morabilis, Latin.} 


. 
* 


Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. 8 
Nothing I ſo much delight to recount, as the memorable friend- 
ſhip that grew betwixt the two princes. Sidney. 
' From this deſire, that main deſire proceeds, 
Which all men have ſurviving fame to gain, 
By tombs, by books, by meriorable deeds, 
For ſhe that this deſires doth ftill remain. 
|. Dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend, 
In fight of what he durſt not once defend; 
But baſely fled that memorable day, 
When I from HeRtor”s bands redeem'd the flaming prey. 
| | 8 Dryden. 


Davies. 


Mz'moxaBLy. adv. [from memorable.] In a manner wor- 


thy of memory. 


MEMORA'NDUM. n. f [Latin.] A note to. help the me- 


T reſolved to new pave every ſtreet, and entered a memoran- 


dum in my pocket - book accordingly. _ Guartian. 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender fouls, | 
| We ſcrawl all oer with. old and empty rules, | 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools. Swift, 


Mzmo'rtat. adj. [memorial, French 3 memorialis, Latin. ] 


1. Preſervative of memory. 2. Contained in memory. 
(1.) Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove, 


And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it. Shakeſp. 


May I, at the concluſion of a work, which is a kind of 


monument of Pope's partiality to me, place the following lines 


as an inſcription memorial of it. Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe; | 
There high in air z:emorial of my name | NG 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pape. 


(2.) The caſe is with the memorial poſſeſſions of the greateſt 
Aart of mankind : a few ufeful things mixed with many trifles. 
up their memories. Watts.. 


Mzmo'xiat. u. . 1. A monument; ſometbing to pre- 


ſerve memory. 2. Hint to aſſiſt the memory. 3. An ad- 


dreſs; reminding of ſervices and ſoliciting reward. 


Churches have names; ſome as memorials of peace, 
a + viſdom, ſome in men of the Trinity it ſelf, — 


of Chriſt under ſundry titles; of the bleſſed Virgin not a few ; 


many of one apoſtle, ſaint, or martyr ; many of all. Hooler. 
— "unto Iſrael, that no ſtranger offer incenſe be- 
fore the Lore. Num. xvi, 43s. 
5 4 O tee CEE 5 


M EN 


All the laws of this kingdom have ſome monuments or e 
morials thereof in writing, yet all of them have not their 011g! - 
nal in writing 3 tor ſome of thoſe laws have obtained their force 


by immemorial utage. | Hlale. 
In other paris like deeds deſerv'd | : 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 


Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquicting conſcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a conquered 
temptation. | Scuth's Sermons. 

Medais are ſo many monuments conſigned over to eternity, 
that may laſt when all other »emorzals of the ſame age are worn 
out or loſt. Addiſon on Medals. 

(2.) He was a prince fad, ſerious, and full of thoughts and 
ſecret obſervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand touching perſons. Bacon's H. VII. 

Aemarial! written with king Edward's hand ſhall be the 
ground of this hittory. | Hayward. 

AIX MO RIALISs T. v. , ffrom memorial] One who writes 
memorials. | 

| muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that the memar:a- 
lit had, with great dilpatch, carried a letter from a certain lord 

do a certain lord. | Spectator. 
Memort'ze. v. a. | from memory, ] 1. To record; to 
commit to memory by writing. 2. To cauſe to be re- 
me inbered. 5 | | 
(.) They neglect to memorize their conqueſt of the Indians, 
eſpecially in thoſe times in which the ſame was ſuppoſed. _ 
| Spenjer on Ireland. 


Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather memorized in 


the full table of time ; for my part, I love no ambitious pains 
in an eloquent deſcription of miſeries. | Wotton. 
(3s) They meant 


To memorize another Golgotha. Shak. 


ME'MORY. n. /. {memeire, French; memoria, Latin.] 1. 


The power of retaining or recollecting things paſt ; reten- 


tion; reminiſcenſe ; recolleQtion. 2. Exemption from ob- 


livion. 3. Time of knowledge. 4. Memorial; monu- 
mental record. 5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe. 


.) Memory is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe 
" Ideas which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been laid 
aſide out of fight. FEES | Locke, 


The memory is perpetually leoking back, when we have no- 
thing preſent to entertain us: it is like thoſe repoſitories in ani- 


mals that are filled with ſtores of food, on which they may ru- 


minate, when their preſent paſture fails. Addiſon, Spect. 
(2.) That ever - living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth ! 5 Shak. H. VI. 


633.) Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk d 
Ho firſt this world, and face of things, began, 


And what, before thy y, was done. Milton. 
4.) De better ſuited; . e 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hour: 
I pr'ythee put them off, 5... fd 3. Lac. 
A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines; | | 


The mourning ſiſters in wat' ry ſigns. 
ED. When Duncan is aſleep, hows chantertbies ” 
Will I with wine and waſſel fo convince, Oey 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shball be a fume. | 
Ma x, the plural of man. 8 | 
Wits live obſcurely, men know not how ; or die obſcurely, 
men mark not when. ham. 
For men, there are to be conſidered the valour and number : 
the old obſervation is not untrue, that the. Spaniards valour lieth 
in the eye of the looker - n; but the Engliſh valour lieth about 


the ſoldier's heart. Bacus War with Spain. 

He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould entirely be con- 

duted foldiers and men of war. Clarendon. 

Mer w-rLe'asun. n. / [mer and plegſer.] One too careful 
do pleaſe others. | 

|  Bervants be obedient to them that are your maſters : not with 

. 833 as men- pleaſers ; but as the of Chrift, doing 


_- Addiſon, 


| M E N 
Te Me'nace. v. 4. [menacer, French. ]. To threaten; te 
threat. K 15265 | 
6. 2 n 32 o Shab. 
our eyes do menace me: wh ? 
e — 
And fearfully did azenace me with death, 
If I did ſtay to look on his intents. _ Shak. 
From this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shak. H. VIII. 
What ſhou'd he do ? "Twas death to way, | 
And the god menac'd if he dar'd to ftay. -Drjd. Fables. 
Mze'wace. . /. [menace, Fr. from the verb]! Threat. 
He that would not believe the emacs of God at firſt, it may 
be doubted, whether, before an ocular example, he believed 
the curſe at laſt. | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from. far, 
And the dark menace of the diſtant war. 
Me'NACER. n. ſ. {menaceur, Fr. from menace.] A threat- 
ener; one that threats. ETSY ; 
Hence menacey ! nor tempt me into rage + 
This roof protects thy raſhnets. But begone ! Philips. 
MENA'GE, n. /. ({French.] A collection of animals. 
I ſaw here the largeſt menage that I ever met with. Adliſ. 
M:'nacocue. . J. [wiz and &yu.} A medicine tht 
promotes the flux of the menſes. 4p, | 
To Me xn. v. 4. | emendo, Latin. }] 1. To repair from 
breach or decay. 2 To correct; to alter for the better. 
3. To help ; to advance. 4. To improve ; to increaſe. 
(1.) They gave the money to the workmen to repair and 
mend the houſe, | 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. 
(2.) The beſt fervice they could do to the flate, was to mz: 


the lives of the perſons who compaſed it. | Temple. 
You need not deſpair, <4 the aſſiſtance of his growing — 5 
to mend the weaknets of his conſtitution. Lecke, 


Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 5 
Nay; ow 'd his when would poets mend? 
Ds 5 e en e 
Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is net mended. ; | 
5 | 434: Swift. 
(.) Whatever is new is unlocked for ; and ever . 
„ and impairs others: and he that is holpen takes it for a 
ay apes e 8 © © |. * Bacon. 
If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal ex e, recur to the 
punctum ſtans of the ſehools, they will thereby very little mend 
the matter, or help us to a more poſitive idea of infinite dura- 
tion. | 2 Bhs PPS: Locke. 
Though in ſome lands the grafs is but ſhort it mends 
| herbs and fruit. | Merviener"s Huband: y. 
"1.5% Wes 3 | 
Meudt not her ſloweſt r or e. Mn. 
— ran 


2 

ſprings, 
IX h gs. Dryd. 

ToMznvp. v. n. To grow better; to advance in any 


good ; to be for the better. 


Ae 


Capable of being mend- 
Me nps cr v. =. f [from „ Lat.] Falſehood. | 
In this delivery there were additional zoxdacitier; for the 
commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and i 
Ye ſhall ſurely die; but ſhe, ating, reph 
Msz'npex. n. [. om a One-who hange 
Ang Se | ] n r It 8 
What trade art thou? A trade that I may uſe with a ſafe 
conſeience; a mendey of bad foals. Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 
Mz'xpicanT. adj. [mendicaxs, ' Latin.) Begging ; poor 


* 


1 


1 
not righteous over - much, is 
of an exceſs of zeal, practice 


Dryd. FTneit. . 


M EN 


cerate their bodies; or to thoſe who voluntarily reduce them- 
ſelves to a poor and mendrcont ſtate. Fidges. 
Mz'xprcant. . / [mendicazt, French.) A beggar ; one 
of ſome begging fraternity in the Romiſh church. 
T, Me'nDicaTE. v. 4. [mendico, Latin, zendier, French. ] 
To beg; to alk alms. 
Menbi'cir v. u. / [mendicitas, Latin; wendicite, French.] 
The life of a beggar. 
Me vos for amends. | 
Let her be as ſhe is: If ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; 
and if ſhe be not, ſhe has the meuds in her own hands. Shak. 
Me/n1aL. adj. [ from eeiny or many mem, Saxon; or 
neſnie, old French. ] 1. Belonging io the retinue, or 
train of ſervants. 2. Swift ſeems not to have known the 
meaning of this word. Sl 1 
(1.) Two menial dogs before their maſter preſs'd ; 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his 24 i 
| FF uc iq. 
(2.) The women attendants perform only the moſt menial of- 
fices. | | Gulli uer i Travels. 
Ve'niar. n. /. One of the train of ſervants. _ 
MrxlvoESs. . . [pearſy@.] The meninges are the two 
membranes that envelope the brain, which are called the 
ia mater and dura mater; the latter being the exterior 
involucrum, is, from its thickneſs, fo denominated. 
The brain being expoſed to the air groweth fluid, and is 
| thruſt forth by the contraction of the meninges. Wiſeman. 
Meno'Locy. . {. [u, ; menologe, French.] 
giſter of months. | 
In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many thou- 
ſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſtan: the menology farth they 
wee twenty thouſand. | 
Me'wo w. n. /. [phoxinus.] commonly minnew. A fiſn. 
Me'nsaLl. adj. {menſalis, Latin.] belonging to the ta- 


ble; tranſaQted at table. A word yet ſcarcely natura- 

A Menu „ 
Converſation either mental or menſall. Clariſſa. 
Me'nsTRUAL. adj. [menfirual, French; menfiruus, Lat.] 


8 Monthly ; happening once a month; laſting a month. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. [menfireux, Pr.] Hp; 
(1.) She turns all ber globe to the fun, by moving in her 


menflrual orb, and enjoys night and day. alternately, one day | 


of her's being equal to fourteen days and nights 
(2.) The diſſents of the 


OUTS. 


the i tion, as well as tho Bacon. 
Mens TRVOUS. adj. [menſiruns, Latin.] 1. Having the 
catamenia. 2. Happening to women at certain times. 
| (1.) ——— © thou of late below d, Me, | 
No like a 3 woman art remoy'd. Sandy Par. 


ence of the moon io the 
Al lquors are called mrenfiruwms which are uſed as diſſol- 
vents, or to extract rhe virtues of ingredients by infuſion, de- 


. | * b N Numcy. 
- Enquire what is the proper wv to diſſolve metal, what 
will couch upon the one und not upon the other, and what ſe- 
veral menfirua will diffolve any metal. | Bacon. 


- White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, which, 
of their enceſſive ſeem to. zefleR almoſt all 


they be reduced into very {mall particles, 
tranſi t 2 / 7.3 i 


and then they | 


| | ome 
Naum, Optichs. 


Mans AL ir v. M. Va ? [menſur abi ith, French, ] Ca- 
be —— eotaitiubcs coo 
ans nan, adi. (nn, Lat.] Meafurable ; that 


A re= - 


Stullingfleet. 


| B . J 4 
r der 


eparation of diffolvents.] 


| deniuy, the light in- 
_ exdent on their firſt ſuperficies, unleſs by ſolution in 2 


M E R 


We meaſure our time by law and not by nature. The ſolar 
month is no periodical motion, and not eaſily menſurable, and 
the months unequal among themſelves, and not to be meaſured 
by even weeks or days. : Holder. 

Me'xnsuRAL. adj. [from memſura, Latin.] Relating to 
meaſure. * | 

ToMe'nsSunaTE. v. «. [from men/ura, Latin. ] To mea- 

| ſure; to take the dimenſion of any thing. 

Mensura'tion. 2. . [from menſura, Latin] The act or 
practice of mea{uring ; reſult of meaſuring. 

After giving the meuſuration and argumentation of Dr. 
Cumberland, it would nut have been fair to have ſupf teſſed 
thoſe of another prelate, Arbuthaot cn Coins. 

Me'nTAL. adj. [mentale, French; mentis, Latin.] Intel- 
leQual ; exiſting in the mind. | Ry 
— — What a mental power 

This eye ſhoots forth? How big imagination 

Moves in this lip? To the dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. Shabelp. Timon of Athens. 

So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, | 

Eva to the inmoſt ſcat of mental fight, 

That Adam now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, | | 

Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. Milton. 

The metaphor of taſte would not have been ſo general, had. 
there not been a conformity between the mental taſte and that 
ſenſitive taſte that affects the palate. Addiſon. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the mind 
was without thoſe principles; for where the ideas are not, there 


% 


can be no knowledge, no aſſent, no mental or verbal propoſiti- 

ons about them. Late. 
She kindly talk'd, at leaſt three hours, OF os 

Of plaſtick forms, and mental pow'rs. Prior. 

| Thoſe inward repreſentations of ſpirit, thought, love, and. 

hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belonging to the mind, and 

carry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe in them. Watts. 


Me'xTaLLy. adv. [from mental.] latellectually; in the 
_ z not practically or externally, but in thought or me- 
ditation. "Wow, s | 
If we conſider the heart the firſt principle of life, and men- 
tally divide it into its conſtituent parts, we find nothing but. 

what is in any mulcle of the body. „ Bentley. 

Me'nTion. 2. / [mention, Fr. mentio, Latin.] 1. Oral 
or written expreſſion, or recital of any thing. 2. Curſory 

or incidental nomination. 155 8 : 

(.) Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee ; and make 

mention of me unto Pharoah. | Gen. xl. 14. 
The Almighty introduces the of his laws rather with 
the mention of ſome particular acts of kindneſs, than by remind 


ing mankind of his ſeverity. * Rogers. 
(2.) - Haply mention may ariſe 
Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk... Milian. 
To MZ NT OR. v. a. ment ionner, Fr. from the noun.] To 
write or expreſs in words or writing. 5 
I will mentian the loving kindneſſes of the Lord, and the 
praiſes of the | Ia. Ixiii. 7. 


Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in their families. 
| | 1 Chron. iv. 38. 
All his tranſgreſſions ſhall be mentioned. Exel. xviii. 
—— _ 5 — oys ; | 
Then ſweet, now ſad to mention, through dire c 


Befall'n us unforeſeen, unthought ef. Milton. 
No more be mentianed then of violence | 
Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs. Milton. 
'Mzrmi'TICAL., adj. ¶ nepbitis, Latin. ] Ul ſavomed ; 
; ſtin ki A f : | 
= tical exhalations are poiſonous or noxious ſteems iſſuing 
out of. the earth, from what cauſe ſoever. | Qin. 
MrxA'clous. adj. [meracus, Latin.] 8 z racy. \ 


 Mz'xcan1ie. adj. [mercor, Latin.] To be told or bought. 


8 Did. 
Mr'xcanTtanrt. n. /. [rercatante, Italian] This word 
in Shakeſpeare ſeems to ſignify a foreigner, or foreign 

trader. N 1 


ER 
— What is hc ? 
— A merca#ta:t, or elſe a pedant. | | 
I know not what but formal in apparel. S! akeſp. 
Mr rcanTILE. i., Trading ; cvannercial : relating to 
traders, | 
The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercanti e, part- 
ly military. Arbuthnot on Ccinc. 
Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military or mer- 
carti/e life; let proſperous or adverſe fortune call him to the 
moſt diſtant parts of the globe, till let him carry on his know- 
ledge, and the improvement of his foul. Watts. 


Me'rcar. n. /. | nercatus, Lat.] Market; trade. 


With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Saviour removed 

the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. rat. 

Me'rcCarurE. n /. [mercatura, Lat.] The practice of 
buying and ſelling. 


M:'rxcCEnNARINES. 7. /. [ fiom mercenary. | Venality ; 


reſpect to hire or reward. 5 
To forego the pleaſures of ſenſe, and undergo the hardſhips 
that attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind of mercenarineſs, as none 
but a reſigned, believing foul is likely to be guilty of; if fear 
itſelf, and even the fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable motive 
of mens actions. | Boyle. 
ME'RCENARY. adj. [mercenaire, French ; mercenarius, 
Latin.] 1. Venal ; hired ; fold for money. 2. Too ſtu- 

dious of profit; acting only for hire. N 
(1.) Many of our princes, woe the while | 
Lie drown'd, and ſoked in mercenary blood. Shakeſp. 
Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, being merely 
_— did eaſily incline to the ſtrongeſt. __ Hayward. 
h 


e appellation of ſervant imports a mercenary temper, 


45 
and denotes ſuch an one as makes his reward both the ſole mo- 
tive and meaſure of his obedience. 
"Twas not for nothing I the crown reſign'd ; 
I till muſt own a mercenary mind. den' Aurengzebe. 
Mr'acENARAv. n. /. [mercenaire, Fr.] A hireling ; one 
retained or ſerving for pay. | 
He a poor mercenary ſerves for bread ; _ 5 
For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sandys's Parat h. 


The draper and mercer may meafure religion as they pleaſe, 
and the weaver caſt her upon what loom he vleaſe Howel. 


Me'actav. n. ſ. [mercerie, French; from mercer.] Trade 


of mercers; traffick of ſilks. 


The mercery is gone from out of Lombard; ſtreet and Cheap- 


ſide into Paternofter-row and Fleet-ſtreet. Graunt. 
To Me'xcnHanD. v. n. [merchander, French.] To tranſact 

| by traffick. 5 CCC 
Ferdinando merchanded with France for the reſtoring Rouſ- 
ſiglion and Perpignan, oppi ted to them. Bacon. 


 Me'xcnanDiss. u. /. [merchandiſe, French. ] 1. Traffick; 


commerce; trade. 2. Wares; any _ be bought or ſold. 
(..) If a fon, that is ſent by his father about merchandiſe, 


fall into ſome leud action, his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould 
be impoſed upon his father. Shakeſp. Henry v. 


If he pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou h 


nothing: it is merchandiſe, and not forgiveneſs, to reſtore him 
chat does as much as you can require. | Taylor. 


A Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden-bark 


ith precious merchandiſe, ſhe forth doth lay. Spenſer. 
Thou ſhalt not ſell her at all for money; thou ſhalt not make 


merchandiſe of her. . Deut. xxi. 14. 
As for any merchandiſe you have brought, ye ſhall have your 
return in merchandiſe or in gold. OR Bacon. 
So active a people will always have money, whilſt they can 
ſend what merchandiſes they pleaſe to Mexico. Aadiſon, 


 JoMr'ncnuanise. wv. n. To trade ; to traffick ; to ex- 


erciſe commerce. | 


The Pheœnicians, of whoſe exceeding merchandiſing we read 
Jod much in ancient hiſtories, were Canaanites, whoſe very name 


ifes merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 


ficks to remote countries. 


2 4 


South's Ser mens. 


Munchax r. n. J. [merchand, Freach.] One who traf- 


| M E R 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach d 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
The Lord hath given a commandment againſt the merchant 
city to deſtroy the ſtrong holds thereof. Iſa. xxiii. 11. 
The moſt celebrated merchants in the world were ſituated in 


the iſland of Tyre. Addiſca, 
Me'xCHANTLY. ; adj. [from merchant.] Like a mer- 
Me'xCHANTLIKE. chant. Ainſworth. 


Mu'sCHANT-MAN. a. , [merchant and man.] A ſhip of 
trade. ET 
Pirates have «fair winds and a calm fea, when the juſt and 
peaceful merchant-man hath them. , . Taylr, 
In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the ſouthern coaſts of 
Spain ſent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy. Arbuthnot. 
Mz'xCHAN TABLE. adj. ([mercabiles, Latin; from mer- 
chant.) Fit to be bought or fold. = 
Why they placed this invention in the beaver, beſide the 
medical and merchantable commodity of caſtor, or parts con- 
ccived to be bitten away, might be the ſagacity of that animal. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Me'sciaBLE. adj. [from mercy.] This word in Sp.»/er ſig- 


nifies merciful. Not uſed. | 
Nought but well mought him betight : 
He is fo meek, wiſe, merciable, | 
And with his word his work is convenable. S/ enſer's Paſt. 


Mr'acirwuL. adj. [mercy and full.) Compaſlionate ; ten- 


der; kind; unwilling to puniſh ; willing to pity and 
ſpare. | - 
Pg. merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haſt redeemed. 


| Deut. xxi. 8. 
2 — — Obſerve | 
His providence, and on him ſole depend, 
Merciful over all his works ; with good 
Still overcoming evil. RS, Mi ton. 


Me'xc1r uLLy; adv. [from merciful.] Tenderly; mildly ; 


with pity ; with compatlion. 
Make the true uſe of thoſe afflictions which his hand, mer- 
cifully ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay upon thee. Atterbary. 


MERCER. . /. [mercier, French.) One who ſells filks. Me'xciruLnEss. n. /. [from aerciful.] Tenderneſs ; Wil- 


1 to ſpare. —- | | 
he band that ought to knit all theſe excellencies er is 
a kind mercifulneſs to ſuch a one, as is in his foul devoted to ſuch 
ions. Es Sidney, 
Uſe the means ordinary and lawful, — which merciful- 
ne 


. neſs and liberality is one, to which the promiſe of ſecular wealth 
is moſt n r = Hammond. 
Me'sciLess. adj. [from me: cy.] Void of mercy ; pitileſs; 
hard hearted ; cruel ; ſevere. | 
Moſt mercileſ of women Wyden hight, 
Her other ſon faſt ſleeping did oppreſs,  _. | 
And with moſt cruel hand * murdered pitileſs. Spenſer. 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not iir. Shateſp. 
Think not their rage fo deſperate t Ey | 
An element more mercileſs than they. Denham. 
mercileſs a tyrant to obey !  Dryden's Juv. 
Whatever ravages a merci&ſs diſtemper may commit, e bl 
have one man as much her admirer as ever. Pope. 


The torrent mercileſs imbibes Ry” 
Commiſſions, R ir wen . 
_ RCILESSLY. adv. [from/ mercileſs.) In a manner void 
RR * | ; 
Me'xciLessNess. u. /. [from mercileſs.) Want of pity. 


Me xcv'rta. adj. [mercurialis, Lat.] 1. Formed under 


the influence of mercury ; active; ſprightly. 2. Con- 
ſiſting of \, amy eg tp agg zedicines. 
(.) I know 's leg : this is his hand 
His foot mercurial, WS wartal i :; = 
The brawns of Hercules. __ Shakeſp, Cymbeline, 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out, Bacon's Henry VII. 


M ER Td M E R 


Tull — ao. | ' Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your wil 
al „ by d the ck part. Of your mere own. e Macbeth. 
2 nation ee . wo e * Tr i 
xiePICa'rion. #. ſ. [from mercury. 205 Engag wo nd to nerd enemy, = 
* any thing with 22 OR | 2 my 2 Merchant of Venice. 
I add the ways of mercurification, Boyle. 2 A * were not admitted to the 4 of the laws ot 
ME'RCURY. n. /. ([mercurius, Latin.] 1. The chemifts . 8 until they had p charters of denization. 


Dawies on Ireland. 
name for quickſilver is mercury. Hill. 2. Sprightly qua- 8 pom mere ſucceſs nothing a hb concluded i in 33 or: any 


licies. 3. A» gews- paper 3, ſo. called from Mercury, the nation upon whom it is beſtowed. Atterbury. 
| intelligencer of the gods. . Ainſworth. 4. It is now ap- at if the head, th eye, or ear repin'd, | 
plied, in cant raſe,-10: the carriers of news and pamphlets. To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind. N Po e. 
(1. ) The of animals and mercury kill worms: and the Let eaſtern tyrants from theligtit of heavn 
water in which mercury is boiled has this effect. Arbuthnot. Seclude their boſom ſhives, meanly poſſels'd ' - 
(2.) Thus the mercury of man is fin d, 5 Of a mere, lifeleſs, violated D, Thomſon s Spring, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix d: Mz RE or mer, in the beginning, middle, or end, fignify the 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, ſame with the Saxon mepe, a pool or lake. Gibſon. 
And in one int "reſt body acts with mind. Pofe. Mere. u. {. [mene, Saxon. } 1. A pool; commonly a 
Mr'xcukr. . J [mercurialis, Latin. A plat. Herb far pool or lake: as, Winander mere. 2. A boundary. 
mercury is of an emollient nature, and is eaten in the man- 1. Mere, ſtored both with fiſh and fowl. Cam: len. 


ner of ſpinach, which, a in 2 garden, it (.) The miſlayer of a mere · ſtone is to blame: but it is the 
greatly excels. Hills Mat. Med. unjuſt judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, who 
MERCURY 's finger. n. f — Lat.] Wild faf- defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 
fron. Me'zz Ly. adv. [from mere Simply ; only ; thus and 
MERCY. 1. 1 ert i, French, contracted from miſericordia, no other way; for this and for no other end or purpoſe. 
Latin. Lenderneſs; goodneſs ; ity ; willingneſs to Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the uſe thereof 
ſpare 12 fave ; ö clemeacy ; ; mildneſs ; unwillingneſs to had been merely and only myſtical. | Hooker . 


| Theſe external manners of laments 
pens 2. Pardon. 3. Diſcretion * of acting at Are merelyſhadows to the unſeen grief, 
plea 1 ; That ſwells with filence in the tortur'd ſoifl. Shakeſp. 
(1+) n have mercy on me | It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant in ſuch di- 


— Lys amen. : EE, verſi 
hare you mercy e: „ a + + Shs merely innocent, and have nothing elſe 23 
Mercy is not ftrain'd ; 3 1 COTE RN ones nee GED 
— as the gentle rain from heav'n, faid a FSauift. 
beneath. It is twice beg d 85 — 


. that gives — . e - Safe. 
£4 <1 God, art gracious, og FToT De * MERE IRL CI US. oe Lone Ml meretrix, Latin.] 
E 'of juſtice mſi be W thi” Ne (Came: \ Whoriſh; ſuch as is practiſed by proſtitutes ; alluring by 


| les of mer "for comfort to others: the one procures fear, falſe 
_— other 4 | . Bacon's Advice to Filliers. Our degenerate underſtandings having ſuffered a fad divorce 
Sood heav'n, whoſe tntling attribute we find from their deareſt object, defile themſelves with every meretri- 
Ts boundleſs grace, and mercy. to mankind, n cCious ſemblance, that the variety of opinion preſents them with. 
Abhors the cruel. i FI 1 7 Glanville's Sce ſis. 
We adore his 23835 mercy. owns u%, that he made us Not 4 a ecke; | meretricious arts, 


the chief of the viſible creation. Ne Ser mons. Bl ſtr nious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcommon. 
| (2. "T were a paperloſt,. | +41 211. Mex ET CI 10g . [from meretricious.] Whorithly.; 3 
| As © 'd e ty ENT Seh. Gymbelie, after the manner of. "whores. | 
3 mercy lends . 5 5 TY Menzray cious xEsSs. n. /, [from meretricious.] Falſe al- 
en a ſlugga ä are urem ' 

| Try thee mergy cy with all wy 3 for fulpeting + ww of MERIT DAN. . leer, Pinch, ; meridies, Latin.) 
(3. r "FF 1 4 0 g * 1. Noon; mid-day. 2. The line drawn from north to 

| What good condition an a treaty find ed, Fa which the fun croſſes at noon. 3. The particular 

I th part thariont mercy® i "Shakeſp. Coriolanus. place or are of any wa, „ 
The moſt authentick record of ce ancient a 7 1 cer po-rt. | 

at the mercy of every infant who flings a ſtone. "37 ml He promis'd i hs Eaſt a glorious race, 

A lover is ever complaining +> while any Ging Now funk his meridian, ſets apace. Dryden. 
denied him; and 4 the lady ceaſes to be cruel, ſhe is, 1 | (2.) The true meridian is a circle paſſing through the poles of 
the next moment, at his mercy. | . Swift. the. world, and the zenith or vertex of any place, exactly di- 
122 s EAT. u. ſ. [mercy and ſeat. yp The mercy-ſeat was wy the eaſt fromthe weft. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
the covering of the ark; of the covenant, in which the e ſun or moon, rifing* or ſetting, our idea repreſents big- 

tables of the law were 2 ie was of gold, and at I * 4 when on the meridian. Watts 's Logick. 


"is two ede were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſane (3.) All ther knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this 


r life, 
metal, which with their v_ extended forwards, ſeemed ke, and is Genes 8 n n „ 


to form a throne for the majeſty of God, who in ſcripture I've touch d the higheſt point of all my greameſs, 
is repreſented as futing berween the cherübims, and — A kam that full — of my glory . 
5 was his foodlgol : it was from hence that God | 1 haſte now to my letting. Hobs: Hen. VIII. 
bis oracles to Moſes, or to the n that confi ed. Your full majeſty at once breaks forth 
him, By, WRT \ Inithe meridjan-of your reign. | Walk. 
Make a mercy-ſeat of pure pure gold. | bat OY Foo ie MaxiDian. adi. 1. Being at the point of noon, 2. Ex- 
hat or ; hv 


Mane. adj. [merus, Jars. I fuch tended from narth to ee 3. Raiſed to the higheſt 
. a. ad ad oi 


M E R | 
(1.) Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes fad ; 
Sometimes tow'rds heav*n, and the fall blazing fun, | 
Which now fat high in his mex idi dn tow r. Milton, 
(2.) Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical nee- 
dles with one mathematically drawn, obſerve % 
needle, or its declination from the true meridian _ Boyle. 
Mix1tp1onAL. adj. [meridional, French,] 1. Southern. 


2. Southerly ; having a ſ2uthern aſpeR. 
(1.) In the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa, the fouthern 


Brown's u 


YOUTS. 


point varieth toward the land, as being diſpo e oy Ex the Me'xrrtor. u. 7. Lee e A kind of * 


meridional or proper hemiſphere. | 
(2.) All © 
and ftoves, ſhould be meridional. orte, Architect. 
Mzx1piona'lity. n. /. [from meridional. ] Poſition in 
the ſouth ; aſpect towards the ſouth. | 
Mx «1'v19NALLY. adv. [from meridional. ] In the diiection 
ot the meridian. 
The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple ſtood, do place 
their bed from north to 15 outh, and delight to flecp mer 5diowa ly. 
own's Fulgar N 
ME'RIT. A. 7 ner itum, Latin; z merite, French] 1. De- 
fert ; excellence deſerving honout or reward, 2. Reward 
deſerved. 3. Claim; right ; charaQter with reſpect tg de- 
ſert of good or evil. 
| (1.) She deem'd I well deferv'd to die, 


And made a merit of her cruelty, Dryden, To quit the ſhip and leap into the feas? Davies. 
Roſcommon, not more learn J. chan coed, 11 Few eyes have eſcaped i hep icture of a mermaid : Horace his 
With manners gen rous as his noble blood; monſter, with woman's —. above and fiſhy extremity below, 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, N. anſwers the ſhape of the ancient fyrens that attempted upon 
And ev ry author's merit but his own. | Pope. Ulyſſes. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
1 ane e e leſs Me xmarnd's TRUMPET. n. /. A kind of fin. Ain. 
han » An 8 Ss 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd . i ._ 9 * 1 [hon awry. ] devs ; airily ; ckeer- 
In judgment, —— wit, nl tn. 12 De Fut. ul); 11 — wg 15 mn! 2 wk . 
2.) Thoſe laurel graves, the merits , | , , EA 
Which thou from a didſt greatly gin, 2 — the bloſſom, S the bough. 
bile bold aſſertor of reſiſtleſs truth, CWG ae, 
Thy — did godlike liberty maintain. "Prior, A and go away mexrily: - FUL a 


2. You have the captives; uſe them 
As we ſhall find their »erits and our fafety 

May equally deterinine. 44 

As am ſtudious to promote the honour of my native coun 

I put Chaucer's merits to the trial, by, turning ſome of = 
Canterbury tales into our langu guage Dryden 

When a point hath been wel xamined, ee 

ment ſettled, after a large furvey of de A's of the cauſe, 


would be a weakneſs to continue ftuttering- Patt. 
To Mz'giT. v. a. [meriter, French.] 1. To deſetve to 


have a right to claim any thing as deſerved. 2. To de- 

ſerve; to earn: it is uſed gen 

of ill. | 
(1. have mirited of me, of ll re, lata! 

Th* infernal empire. I Milton's Papi es. 

Ammar uncapable of meriting my thing from God. 

Sburb's Sermons. 


ah Whatſoever jewels I have merited, I nn ſack I have re- 


ceived none, unleſs —_— be a jewel; that I have pur- 
chaſed at an infinite rate. bakeſp. þ. Merry Wives nde 
If ſuch nee vag men ue das E314 
What pri os > op from n 
Who — 

Maxi TORO us. adj. 

ſerving of reward; high in deſert. Ln =: 
Inſtead of ſo great and merrtorious'a frviee; in * all 


the Iriſh to acknowledge the king for their Rege, they did great 
hurt. 'Sfenſer on Ireland. 


The war that hath ſuch a foundation will "Reb: He Mypnri fin, i J (from. wer. Mirth; mweny 5 


juſt, but holy and meritor ius. 
© "Sufficient means of redemption and 
factory and meritorious death and obedience e 


ſays. 


Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God bleſſedifor ever. — | 
This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt 1 —4 MERRY. ati." 1. 


charity, which we can practiſe. Auaiſon, Spectator, 


Metro“ 10 bs v. 4% [from ner i Tn ſuch 2 
manner as to deſetve reward. | 


time of 'the interdict, which | 
offcn, 
e variation of the Mg RTO“ RIOUSNESS. 5. /. FRY . The aQ 


es that require heat, as . Alara, Mr'xLIx. u. 4 Akitd ef beet. 


Me'rmalp. „ [mer, the fea ; and maid.] A fea wo- 


' Shakeſp. King Lear. 


| contentedly on working days, and dances or plays merrily on 
holidays. * e 

85 ; Merrily ang; and ſport, and play, tar | 

Por tis Oriana 's nuptaal. dax. | Granville. 


ly of PP but fonetimes 


firſt rewards and fame. "Demis, | 
[meritoire, French; from A De 


M E R 


He carried himſelf meri in e em loyments 
ih belt op his credit amon in 
patriots. * 


or ſtate of deſerving well. | 
There was a full” rſuaſion of the high meriteri 
what they did; but fiſt there was no la- 22 God to 221 
upon, and conſequently it ws not conſcience. | > 


Ainſeu.rib. 
Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was at 
that time followmg a mer tin. Sidney. 


man; an animal with àa woman's head and fiſh's tail. 
TI drown more ſailors than the mer maid ſhall. Shakeſp. 
0 Ky Thou remembreft, | 
| ince once I fit promontory, 
And heard a mermaiden a dolphin's back 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, | 
That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong. . Shake(p. 
Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not to hear 5 
The mermaids fongs, which fo his men did pleaſe, 
That they were all perſuaded, through the ear, 


| A. paiſan of France | 
and his onions, his.can clothes and wooden ſhoes, labours 


Mz/zaimaxe: n. /. [merry 77 and make} A tie, a meet- 


ing for mirth ; merr 
Boy. A ee 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with 1 play, 

Sixke mirth in May is merteſt for to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. 
. Theknight did not forbear, 
hs honeſt * and pleaſure to 
ut when he — „ and geare,. 
And paſs the bounds of — tr 0d ANY 1 


 Spenſer's Paſt. 


Her he depiſedo [1 0 een. 
7. MznAINAK el v. . To ſeaſt; wo be jon. = 
With thee twas Marian's'dear 


To moil all day, and merrimake at hs Gay's Pafrat: 
Me“ RRIMENT. 7. /. (rom every. } Meth; Sen gan- 
 ſulneſs ; laughter... 


' — Methau +16 36d the ſpine. 
Of riot and i1l-man 85 merri ment. 


dt 
sade ves cauſe to climb in the . 


ing; loudly — 
heart. 2. Cauſing | avghter. 3. — 


MES 
They drank and were merry with him 
i vine languiſheth, all the merry-hearted 
Some that are of an Ill and mefancholy nature, _—_ 
into which they come to be fad 2nd ill-difpoſed ; 
others — eee do diſpoſe the — 
and cheerfu Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


8 


low him are ſerious. Adil ſon. 
(3.) You kill d her huſband, and for that vile fault | 
Two of her brothers were condemn d to death; 
My hand cut off, and made à merry jeſt. Shakeſp. 
| (3.) In my ſmall pinnace 1 can fail, | 
Contemning all the bluſt ring roar ; 
And run with ay R E. 
With friendly 
Within ans little — . 
7 make Mean v. To junker; to be jovi. 
trod the grapes and made merry, and went into the 


houſe of their God. . 3 > In 


A fox ſpy d bevy of jolly, goff 
over a dim of pullets. a E Fftrange. 


Menxv-A DR. a. /. A buffoon; a zany ; a jack-pud- 


ke gates becauſe he is a buifoon ; as if there 
went — amps" of a counſellor than the faculties 


of a merry-andrew or tum  L'Eftrange. 
The firſt who made the experiment was a merry- andrew. 
Spectator. 


Mz'zxavTHOUHT. . . [merry and thought.] A forked 
bone on the of fowls ; ſo called becauſe boys and 


girls pull in play at the two fides, the longeſt part broken 


off Westens 1 * of ene: 
Let him not under the table with 
my couſin. _ 1 s Contempt of the Cler 
MesSenxa'ick. n. al; meſaraigue, French : 


' analogy requires it 4 he Belonging to the my- 


ſente 
: hk whe —_ per dale path LESS hounds 3 
meſer 5 Ns . nto 


. Errours. 
ie n of the immediatel into 


Arbuthnot, 
aa The act of W 3 


verb. I ue and (cemes, or it ſeems 25 ne. 
it is nom too common to uſe methinks or 


LA wank]. I ihn ; it ren 


| homies ws 


2 n. IA 


Maar — 
| for this we 
. | met . an 
to me methinks, 

of 


1 
1 bel 
- Found which the — are ET 


When the chyl paſſck through the many, it mixed | 


I” Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
3 cx. adj |. {aveſenterique, French. . me- 


Jentery I 1 — to the meſente — mſec 


nent — 

a mme 

3 CE 
yle. 


WS me 5 293. 6d Dach; , 0 Preh. (er 
_ there batter written, 25.3}, is 


Lee 
mah] The interſtice of P53 AO — 
thres s of a net. 


88 


„114 (2 bell 


NN. xxiv. 


the merrief ſeries ef e c; all above and be- 


- I hear the gh ; OE 
ER, rip. 


22 Ma- 'SSAGe. n. /. Lt 


MES 
rr leave many behind en 


in the pref ks beth of A of 
A hoes is — youth, to o'er the maſhes of 
counſel the Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


He ſpreads his ag | 
With twinkling glaſſes to betra 
The larks that in the meſhes light. 
With all their mouths the 2 the 
Which through the cells of the fine ſtrainers fink : 
Theſe all the channel d fibres ev'ry y, 
For motion and ſen fation, ſtilł con 


The greateſt portion of thꝰ arterial b blood, : 
trofture of the parts withſtood, 


By the cloſe 
Whoſe narrow meſhes ſtop the groſſer flood. 


led 


Dryden. 
ſpirits drink, 


Blackmore. 


7. Mau. v. a. from the ar e catch in a net; to 


enſnare. | - 
The flies by chance ein herhair, | PROG, 
By the bright radiance thrown: - | | 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, | 
„They ſo like dianionds one. | | Drayten. 
Ma“ sv. adj. (from meſb. Reticulated ; of net work. 
Zone build his houſe, but thence his iff barre, 


Some make his bed, but reave his reſt. Carew. 


3+, ,-57 4 gy ſnare, in yam they dent 
Their idle wings | Thomſen. 
enen. 1. J. (from meſfler, French; to mix 3 or rather 


corruptly pronounced for miſce/lane. See MaSLIN. J Min- 
ed corn: 36, wheat and tie. 5 
What reaſon is there which ſhould but 3 aid Ss 
much leſs enforce, us to think, that care of old diſſimilitude 
| between the people of God and the heathen nat about them, 
was any more the cauſe of fotbidding them to put on 22 
of | fundry ſtuff, than of charging 32 
+ Hooker. 


fields with meſlin. 
eee go fave, _ Tuffer. | 
x@-.] A precious ftone, 


Of wheat and of 
„ Mzsotgu'cys., As 
black, with a ſtreak of white in the middle. Did. 
Maso! LOG@ARITHMS, * 1e. NY, and 2 e- 
The / the colines and tangents, ſo denominated 
64 | Harris. 
Mato MELxs. u. . br A precious ſtone with a 
black vein parting every colour i in the midſt. B. il. 


My. 11 n. /. [proba | nt for meſpriſe ;. peſpricy 
Sep th Ir. my ra, hot he hols 
AR, d, 
but the — NT giant, ys 5 
And thence him forward led, Him to _ "Spenſer, 
ing 1. J e er mrſs,” Italian; 1 fu, Latin ; 


mes, ' Gothiel ; mere, Saxon/'4 Wilh.. A 

| tiy of food rte abl wage * 1 
The bounteous huſwife, 

Lays her full meſs before you. 

85 7 _— 


1 hou e a meſs 57 
_—_ TUES 

erbs and über country 77 

1 the apathonded F Phill, 


3 a quan- 


— 
ON Windſor. 


"8. Me/s. 


2 to their palates, they 
Decay of Piety. 


Pope. 
L 77 \.... 


might hare chang cocker ua 1285 

him he nett feceives it thick or thin, 
A 15 yard Ee almoſt as it came in. 
To Mess. v. n. To eat; to feed. 
Fr]! An errand ; 
f to be told to # dd. 
| She doth 'difplay 
5 me Hi pete droves ih dight, 
Thuvugh winch her words ſo wife naſe their way, 


Taber f her gentle ſpright. 
ns Jari herdrnd prince, 


e . foe | "PEER 


EY . 44 
WW - >. i » W d's » & 


to. ano 


Miltm. 


VE'-SEXGER. n. / [meſſuger, Fiench.] One who carries 
an errand ; one who comes from another to a third ;/ one 
who brings an account or foretoken of any thing 3 an 
harbinger ; a forerunner. | 

Came running in, much like a man diſmaid, 


A meſſenser with * which his meſſage ſaid. Spenſer. 
n grey lines, BE 
That fret the 3 are meſſengers of day. | Shaheſp. 
The earl diſpatched meſſengers one after another to the king, 
with an account of what he heard and believed he ſaw, and yet 
theught not fit to ſtay for an anſwer. Clarendon. 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n ; he ſtay'd_ 

Entranc'd, and all the bliGful haunt furvey' RI .  - 
 MESSV AH. n. / [from the Hebrew.] The Anointed ; 
the Chriſt ; the Saviour of the world ; the Prince of 
peace. b 

Great and publick oppoſition the magiſtrates md againſt 
Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when he * as, the Ale /- 
b. atts on the Mind. 


« — - — — — = — — — 
. * — 14 — * 


i | gentlemen. 


1 M's s MATE. n. ſ. Ineſt and mate.] One who eats at the 


fame table. 

Mu'ssuace. 1. f. [meſſuagium, law Latin; format per- 
| haps from meſnage by lake of the n in court-hand' for . 
3 they being written alike, meſnage from maiſon, French. ] 
| The houſe and ground ſet apart for houſehold 5 


M T, the preterite and part. of meet. 
A ſet 


with in other countries, take it for granted they can never be 
wrong ..fo long s as whe * miniſters of ſtate. 


; Addiſon's Freebolder.. 

| Meracrna'MMATISM. u. i 4 [de andy ] Anagram- 

| matiſm, or metagrammatiſm, is a 2 of a 2 in- 

to its letters, as its elements, and a new connexion of it 

by artificial tranſpoſition. without addition, ſubtraction, or 

change of any letter, into different words, making ſome 

rfeQ ſenſe applicable ta the perſon nanied. Camden. 

' META BASIS. n. . [Greek] Ia Thetprick, a figure. by 

| which the orator paſſes from one thiog to another. 


vs = | <p orgy 0 Co oe Den — a_ _ 


MgTaca'zeus. n. ſ. [uilaxdpwus.]' Ini anatomy A bone of 
the arm made up of four bones, which are n+ Jane, to the 


fingers. Dick. 
The conjunction is called rois 3 1 in f - 

the carpus to the metacar pus. Napa e 
Mx racA RAL. adj. [from ee Feat the 

Oe will uct 6 ben 

t will facilitate the in the j t. w you cut the 

—_— from the — —_— jon . 24 
METAL. n. / [aetal, French ; netallum, „3. 
We underſtand by the term metal 2 firm, heavy, 2 | hard 
ſubſtance, opake, fuſibſe by fire, and .concreting again 


| malleable under the hammer, and is of 4 brig 
 =R and glittering ſubſtance where newly cut or 
| | metals are ſix in number: x. 4 N 2. ſilver 
4 | 4. tio; 5. iron; and, 6. lead; of which- 
| heavieſt, lead the ſecond in urs then Rives, & 

per, aud iron is the lighteſt except tin: ſome 

mercury, or quickfilyer to the number of metals 3 but 


M E F 
ot wond'rous virtnes ; ſometimes en her * 5 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. uh. 
—— Gently haſt thou Tata” | 3 
Thy meſſuge, which night elſe in telling wound, 
And in performing end us, growl s Paradiſe Loft. 
Let the miniſter be low, his intereſt ĩnconſiderable, the word 
will ſuffer for his fake ; the neſſuge will ſtill find reception ac- 
cording to the dignity of the meſſenger. South. 
he welcome meſſzze made, was ſoon receiv'd; 
"Twas to be with'd and hop'd, but ſcarce believ d. Dryden. 


MeTa'LLICAL. 


 MESSI'EURS. n. / (French, plural of monfeeur.] Sire; 


well- meaning gentlemen in England, not to ds met 


Did. 
MͤzrABOLIA. n. /. 2 In medicine, a change of 
| time, air, or diſe: | TELE 


when cold into a ſolid body ſuch as it was before, which: i is - 


M E T 

as it wants malleability, the ctiterion of merals, it is 

more properly ranked among the ſemi metal. Mat. Med. 

2. Courage; ſpirit. Ia this ſenſe it is more frequently 

witten mettle. 3. Upon this * the quoted am- 
biguity is founded. 

(1.) Metalliſts uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels for fining 


metals, that the melted metal run not out. Mox an. 
(2.) Being glad to find their companions had ſo much metal, 


after a long debate the major part carried it. Clarendon, 
(3.) Both kinds of metal he prepar'd, 
Either to give blaws or to ward; 
Courage and ſteel both of great force, 
Prepar 'd for better or for worſe. Hudibras. 


Ms TALE'pPSIS. n. /. [wilannc.] A continuation of a 
trope in one word through a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. 
adj. [ſrom metallum, Lat. metallique, "Fri 
Ms:TA'LLICK. J Partaking of metal; 9 metal; 
conſiſting of metal. | 
The ancients obſerving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or fuſibility, ſeem to have reſolved it to nobler uſe; an 
art now utterly loſt. Wotton's Architectur e. 


The lofty lines ae with endleſs ſtore 
Of min'ral weaſure, and metallick oar. Blackmore, 


METALLIrEROUS. 44. [metallum and fers, Latin. ] Pro- 

ducing metals. Di#. 
MeTa'LLInE. w from metal. ] 1. Impregnated with 
metal. 2. Conſiſting of metal. 

(r.) Metalline waters have virtual cold in them; put there- 
fore wood or clay into fmith's water, and Loy. whether it wal 
not harden. 

(2.) Though the quickſilver were brou to a very cloſe — 
lovely metalline cylinder, not interrup by in bub. 
dles, yet having cauſed the air to be again drawn out of th, 

receiver, ſeveral little bubbles diſcloſed themſelves. Boyle 


Me'ratisr. . . [from metal ; metallifte, Fr.] A worker | 


in metals ; ſkilled in metals. 

Metalliſis uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels. for fining me- 
tals, that the melted * run not out; it is made of quick- 
lime and ox blood. Mon g Mech. Exerciſes. 
Ms'TALLOGRAPHY. 2 [werallum and mage]. * A 
count or deſcription of metals. 


META'LLURGIST. n. /. {metallum 12 thy] A is: 
in metals. 
Me TA'LLURG v. u. 1 [metallum and ipyor.] The art of 
working metals, or ſeparating them from their ore. 
ToMeTamo' RPHOSE, v. @. [metanerpheſer, Fr. leres pie, 
To change the form or ſhape of any thing. L 
Thou, Julia, thou haſt met me he, d ne ö 
Made me negle& my ſtudies, loſt my time.  Shateſp p. 
They decame and metamorphoſed like Nebuchad- 
 nexzar, who, _— he had the face of a man, had the heart 
of LR Davies on Ireland. 
| lity to conceive ſo great a prince and favourite 
ry Maden = gory — into travellers, with no train, 
e to make . man undelieve his 1805 W 
From ſuch rude prin 1 
into man. at xr | 


Y ' Wotton. 
principles our Gilda fs 

Me Tawo'rxPHOSIS. = {metamorpboſe, Fr. A } 
1. Transformation; change of - 2. It is applied by 
© Harvey to the changes an animal u both in its 
formation and growth ; and ſevers] to the variqus ſhapes 
| ſome inſects io particular” paſs' throygh, as the ſik. fm, 

and the Ie. _ Ano 


| Ni) n wits ether Bhat" 2 ſhort narration, what, 
was the cauſer of this E 5 Sidney. 
THAN han Þ Dnliatty thr 0x0; wondIchinſ we 
the were fallen into an age of met , and that the brutes 


did not but reall Gov. Ti 
r 
fon are you transformed? den's Spamfh Fryar. 


MET {HE 
are no leſs actors than the men; but the leſs credible fort, ſuch 
as metamarpboſes, are far more rare. Broome. 


ME'TAPHOR. „ [metaphore, Fr. udapoga.] The ap- 
| plication of a word to an uſe to which, in its original im- 
port, it cannot be put: as, hebridles his anger; he deadens 
the ſound 3 the Spring awakes the flowers. A metaphor is 
a ſimile comprized in a word; the Spring putting in action 
the powers of vegetation, which were torpid in the Winter, 
as the powers of a ſleeping animal are excited by awaking 


him: 88587 | 
The work of * 10 on the paſſions, and in a dialogue; 
both of them abhor g metafhors, in which the epopcea_ 
delights. Dryden's Ded. to Virgil"s Aneis, 
One died in metaphor, and one in oy Pofe. 
MzTarHO'RICAL. N adj. [metaphorique, Fr. from metaphor.] 
Me TAPHO'RICK. $ Not literal ; not according to the pti- 
mitive meaning of the word; figurative. 5 
The words which were do continue; the only difference is, 
that whereas before they had a literal, they now have a meta- 
pterical uſe. © oy Hooker. 
MeTaPHRA'SE. n. ſ. [uiappaci.] A mere verbal tranſla- 
tion from one language into another. 
This tranſlation is not fo looſe as paraphraſe, nor fo cloſe as 
metaphraſe. | Dr yden. 


MerarRARA“sT. n. /. [netapbraſte, Fr. uidapparn.] A 


| literal tranſlator ; one who tranſlates word for word from 
one language into another. 1 75 5 
Me Tayny'SICAL.} adj. 1. Verſed in metaphyſicks; re- 
MeTAarny'sSICE. | lating to metaphyſicks. 2. In Shake- 
/peare it means ſupernatural or pteternatural. 
(2.) —— Hie thee hither, | 
To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem : 
Too have crown'd thee withal. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Merarzv'sick. ) . , [metaphyſeque, Fr. uilapuouny.] 
Merarzv'sicks. 5 Ontology ; the doctrine of the ge- 
neral affections of ſubſtances exiſting. De 
The mathematicks and the metafhyſicks, 


Fall to them as you find you ſtomach ſerves you. Shakeſp. 


Call her the metafhyſicks of her ſex, | 
And fay the tortures wits as quartans vex 5 
Phyſicians. e Clleaveland. 
If ſight be cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiving in, the form 
of contrary 
which how abſurd, it is, Ariſtotle ſhews in his metaphyſiche. 

. . | . Peacham on Drawing. 
See phyſick beg the Stagyrite's defence 

See mefapbyſick call for ard on ſenſe! Pope's Dunciad. 
The topicks of ontology or metapbyſict, are cauſe, effect, 
action, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, ſubject, adjunct, and ſign. 


. WWatts's Logick. 


 Me'rapiacn. u. , [uiurnzous.] A figure in rhetorick, 
wherein words or letters are tranſpoſed comrary to their 
natural order. 5 Dis. 
MerasrA“s 18. n. f. [ Aila rdcic.] Tranſlation or removal. 


His diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma ; the cauſe a meta ſlaſic, 


or tranſlation of humours from his joints to his lungs. 


Harvey on Conſumf tions. 


MerarATRSA 
metatarſus. 


adj. [from metatarſus.] Belonging to the 


The bones of the toes, and part only of the metatarſal 


bones, may be carious; in which caſe cut off only ſo much of 
the foot as is diſordered. Sarp's Surgery. 
MzTaTa'asus. u. , [ira and rarodg.] 
the foot, which is compoſed of five ſmall bones connected 
to theſe of the firſt part of the foot. Bick. 
The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis, as in the joining the 
tarſus to the metatarſus. | 
Marx THESIS, . /. usa 9g A tranſpoſition. 


ſpecies ſhould be received confuſedly together, 


The middle of 


Wiſeman"s Surgery. 


MET 

I will divide Shechem, and mete the yalley of Succoth 

To meaſure diſtance by a line, apply ſome known mea 
fure wherewith wy mete it. * Hofer. 

Though you many ways purſue | 

To find their gth, you'll never mete the true, 

But thus ; take all that ſpace the ſun | 

Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech. 

Ma“ TE WAND. 7 n. . [mete and yard, or wand.] A ſtaff 

Mz'Tevarp.y of a certain length wherewith meaſures 
are taken. C0. 

A true touchſtone, a ſure metewand, lieth before their eyes. 

| | | Aſcham's Schoolma ſter. 

Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard, weight, or mea- 

. | | « XIX. 35. 
To MeTemrsycCno'sE. v. 4. [from metempſychoſis.}] To 
tranſſate from body to body. A word. not received. 

The fouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian affirms to be 
metemfpſychoſed, or tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and there 
remain certain years, for poor men to take their pennyworth out 
of their bones. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Me TeMesSYCHo's1s. 1. .. [udiylixuo;.] The tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls from body to body. 
From the opinion of metempſ 


Pute or tranſmigration of the 
ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their 


a ſwan. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Me'Ttz os. n. /. [meteore, Fr. wiliwpz.] Any bodies in the 
air or ſky that are of a flux and tranſitory nature. 
Look'd he or red, or pale or fad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad” thou in this caſe, | 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face ?  Shakeſp. 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt this blazing 
ſtar muſt riſe upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had the 
like meteor ſtrong influence before. Bacon's Henry VII. 
heſe burning fits but meteors be, T's 
| Whoſe matter in thee ſoon is ſpent : 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 


Are an unchangeable firmament. Donne. 


Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, _ 
And thunders rattled through a ſky ſerene. Dryden Zn» 
Why was II rais'd the meteor of the world, | 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 

Till all my fires were ſpent ; and then caſt downward 

Tobe wed, out by Czſar ? | 

O poet, thou had been diſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 
If thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar a meteor, 

Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. | Prior. 
MerteoroLo'cical. adj. [from meteorology.] Relating to 
the doctrine of meteors. | | 4 
Others are conſiderable in meteoroogical divinity. Brown, 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be newcome 


ns not tranſcending the upper region, or whether to be ranked 


among celeſtial bodies. | Howel's Vocal Foreft. 


MeTEo0xo'LOGIST. u. . [from meteorology.] A man ſxkil- 


led in meteors, or ſtudious of them. | | 
The meteorologiſis obſerve, that amongſt the four elements 


which are the ingredients of all ſublunary creatures, there is a 


notable correſpondency. Hoxvwel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Me TEoro'LoGy. . /. [pudiwpa and Aiyv.} The doctrine 
of meteors. | 
In animals we deny not a natural meteorology, or innate pre- 
ſentation of wind and weather, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Me Te'orous. adj. [from meteor.] Having the nature of a 
meteor. ; | 
| | From the o'er hall 
To their fixt ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the — 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt, 
Ris'n from a river. 


70 M TE. v. a. [metior, Latin.] To meafure; to reduce Ma“ TER. 7. . {from mete.] A meaſurer: as, a coal-meter, 
—— | ee a land- meter. 
| *4P 


to meaſure. 


human condition, after his death Orpheus the muſician became 


Dryden's All for Love. 


2 or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological impret- 
10 


Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 


MET 
MeTne'cLIN. u. . [meddyglyn, Welſh, from medd and 
gh, to glue, Minſbeww ; or 2 a phyſician, and 
Ilyn, drink, becauſe it is a medicinal dri 
of honey boiled with water and fermented. 
White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 


— Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 
— Nay then two treys ; and if you grow fo nice, 


Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. ; Shakeſ}. 
T' allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 


 MrrTa1i'xxs. verb imperſonal. [me and thinks. This is im- 
agined to be a Norman corruption, the French being apt 
io confound me and J.] I think; it ſeems to me; meſeems. 
See MEsEEMSs, which is more ſtrictly grammatical, though 
leſs in uſe. Methinks was uſed even by thoſe who uſed 
likewile meſeems. | 5 | 

In all ages poets have been had in ſpecial reputaion, and, 
metbiule, not without great cauſe ; for, beſides their ſweet 
inventions, and molt witty lays, they have always uſed to 

| fet forth the praiſes of the good and virtuous. 


If he chooſe out ſome expreſſion which does not vitiate 
the ſenſe, I ſuppoſe he may ch his chain to ſuch a lati- 
rude ; but by innovation of thoughts, methinks, he breaks it. 
| : | Ns 

There is another circumſtance, which, methinks, gives us a 
very high idea of the nature of the foul, in regard to what 


ideas which then ariſe in her. Addiſon, Speftator. 
Methinks already I your tears ſurvey. Poje. 
METHOD. . /, [metheds, French; i9:9S-] Metho?, 
taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the placing of ſeveral 
things, or performing ſeveral operations in ſuch an order as 
is moſt convenient to attain ſome end. | Watts. 
To ſee wherein the harm which they feel conſiſteth, the ſeeds 
from which it ſprang, and the method of curing it, belongeth to 
_ 2 ſkill the ſtudy whereof is full of toil, 

with difficulties. | 
If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 

And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, s 
Or II will beat this method in your — Shale ſy. 
It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the method 1 
think beſt to be obſerved in ſchools. _ Locke on Education. 
Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with us, there are ſeve - 


| Hooker. 
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it will be very uncertain. Aadaiſon, Spectatur. 
Mx TH o'picCaL. adj. [methodique, Fr. from method.] Ranged 
or proceeding in due or juſt order. 
The obſervations follow one another without 
regularity requiſite in a ptoſe author. 
| me a Sir, I pray, 


— IG 


that methodical 
; Addiſon, Shefator. 
ppear, grea 


Metbodical in what I fay. | Addiſon's Roſamond. 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them where he 
pleaſes: to us, perhaps not without the appearance of irretriev- 
able contuſion ; but, with reſpe& to his own knowlege, into 
the moſt regular aad r repoſitories. Rogers. 
M rnolpicALLY. adv. [from nethodical.] According to 
method and order. 8 
To begin methodically, I ſhould enjoin you travel; for ab- 
ſence doth remove the cauſe, removing the object. Suc kling. 
All the rules of painting are methodically, conciſely, and 
clearly delivered in this treatiſe. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

To Mz'TmoDize. v. @. [from method.] To regulate ; to 

diſpoſe in order. 
Reſolv'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 
The royal ſpy retir'd again unſeen, 
To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 
And methodize revenge. 

The man who does not know how to methodiſe his hts, 
has always a barren ſuperfluity of words; the fruit is loſt amidſt 
the exuberance of leaves, 5 or. 

One who brings with him any obſervations which he has 


© 
- 


* ry — 


nk.] Drink made 


Spenſer en Ireland. 


es in dreams, that innumerable multitude and variety of 


and practice beſet 


ral methods for cultivating and improving it, and without which 


*s Boccace. 


M E T ” 
made in his reading of the poets, will find his own reſlections 
metbodized and ined, in the works of ip. gs 
48% | 8 i 
Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not de vis d Pn 
Are nature ſtill, but nature method d. Pere. 
Mr'r nobis r. z. / [from method } 1. A phyſician who prac- 
tiſes by theory. 2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 
ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to live by rules and 
in conſtant method. 
(1.) Our warieft phyſicians, not only chemiſts but met/od- 
ifts, give it inwardly. in ſeveral conſtitutions and diſtempers. 
MzeTtmo'ucnr, the preterite of methinks. See MeETHIN&s 
and MeszeMs. I thought; it appeared to me. | know 
not that ary author has me/een.ed, though it is more gram- 
matical, and deduced analogically from meſcems. 
Aſetbought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey. 
B gory io. RR 
ray'r th' often tꝰ appealc | 
Kadefd, and before him mb" all 4 heart. 
Netbaugbt, I faw him placable, and mild, 
Bending his ear: perſuaſion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt; and to my memo 


His promite, That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our foe.” Milton. 

| In theſe | | j 

I found not what, methcught, I wanted ſtill. Milton. 
Miethougbt I ſtood on a wide river's bank, | 3 
Which I muſt needs o erpaſs, but knew not how. Dryden. 

MeTony'MICAL. adj. [from netonyn y.] Put by aetonymy 

for ſomething elſe. 1 
MEgToxnY'MICALLY. adv. [from metonymical.] By metony- 


my ; not literally. 
The diſpo 


Sbaleſp. 


ſition of the coloured 
light, may be called by the name of 
efficiently; that is, in regard of its 
bounds from it, or paſſes through it, into 
colour. 8 | Boyle on Colours, 
METO'NYMY. 2. /. [metonymie, Fr. wiluwyia.] A rhetori- 

cal figure, by which one word is put for another, as the 
matter for the materiate; he died by fleel, that is, by a 


ſword. £7 | | 
They differ only as cauſe and effect, which by a metonymy 
| uſual 2 all ſorts & mtu, are frequently — ayer 
| | lot ſon. 
MzerToro'scory. n. , [metopoſcopie, French; wirwuwor and 
oximtu.] The ſtudy of phyſiognomy ; the art of know- 
ing the characters of men by the countenance. 5 
ME TRE. ». /. [metrum, Latin; . Arr.] Speech confined. 
to a certain number and harmonick diſpoſition of ſyllables; 
verſe; meaſure : numbers. 


For the metre fake, ſome words be driven awry which re- 
oſe. | | 


quire a fraighter placing in plain pr 
„ | | A ſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
Abuſe the city's beſt good men in metre, 
To laugh at lords. TEEN | We. 
Mze'TRICAL. adj. [metricus, Latin; metrigue, French.] 1. 
Pertaining to metre or numbers. 2. Conſiſting of verſes : 
as, metrical precepts. e | 
METRO POLIS. =. . [metropolis, Latin; metropole, Fr. 
j«1T1p and waag.] The mother city; the chief city of any 
country ot diſtrict. 4 
| The gradly pradjati —— land, 
o 
— — 
i ing ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
| — Reduc'd in careful watch 
| Round their metropolis. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
We ſtopped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis of a king- 
dom, but at preſent a poor town. Addiſon on tak. 


* 


„ As 
. . metonymically, or 
ing the light that re- 
this or that particular 


that modifies tje 


ME W 


ONO [ metropolitanus, Latio.] A biſhop 
of the mother c z an archbiſhop. 

He was promoted to upon the death of Dr. 
that metro tan, who underſtood the church excel- 


— and countenanced men 1 


Mzräaoro LI TAN. adj. Belonging to a IS og 
Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich himſelf, had 
forborn to inſtitute metropolitan biſhops. Raleigh. 
MzTROTOTITICAT. adj, {from * Chief or 


PIRIE cities. 
He fearing the power of the Chriſtians was gone as far as 
Gratia, the metrofolitical city of Stiria. Knoles. 
ME TTLE. 3. /. [corrupted from metal, but commonly 
written ſo when the metaphorical ſenſe is uſed.] 1. Spirit ; 
ſpritelineſs ; courage. 2. Subſtance : this at leaſt ſhould 


be metal. 
(1.) What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 
He was quick mettle when he went to ſchool. 
I had rather go with fir prieſt than fir knight: I care not who 
knows ſo much of my mettle. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Upon this heavineſs of the king's forces, interpreted to be 
fear apd want of mettle, divers reſorted to the ſeditious. 
Hayward's Edw. VI. 
He had given ſo frequent teſtimony of ſignal courage in 
ſeveral actions, that his mett/e was never ſuſpected. Clarendon. 
Tiis more to guide than ſpur-the mule's ſteed, | 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe 
Shows moſt true mettle when you check 
(.) 2 7 ſame mettle, m 
arrogant man, is puft, 
4 2. black toad, and adder blue. F 


bs cords. 


Shakeſp. 


Me 2 adj. [from metrtle ] Spritely; cou us; 
full of * full of fire. os es 
BBiucha light and metall d dance | 

Saw you never. Ben. Fobnſon, 


Nor would you find it eaſy to — 
The mettled ſteeds, when from their 22 1 
The ſcorching fire that in their entrails 
Me“ rTLESOME. adj. [from mettle.] Spracly ; lively ; gay; 
briſk ; airy ; fiery ; courageous. 
| Their force differs from true ſpirit, as much as a vicious from 


[. 2.) Among the firſt fort * — ſanderlings, and 

meaaber. Carew. 
The veſſel ticks, and ſhews her 1'd fide, 

And on her ſhatter'd maſt che mews in triumph ride. ya 

70 Mew. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut up; to 


| confine ; to impriſon ; to inclofe. 2. To ſhed the feathers. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Addiſon. 


a mettleſome horſe. Tatler. 
Mz'TTLESOMEL v. adv. [from mettleſame.] With ſpriteli- 
neſg, | 
| Mew. #. J. [mue, French.] 1. A cage; an incloſure; a 
place * any thing i is confined. 2. [Vzp, 82 A 
lea · fowl. 
..) Forth-comin from dar ide 7 
Where ſhe all day did hide her heated hew. Spenſer. 
There then ſhe does transform to monſtrous huey, RF 
And horribly miſ-ſhapes with ugly fights, 
v'deternally in iron mews, 
And darkfome dens, where Titan 3 
Her lo hand would of itſelf refuſe 4 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread ; Wy 
She hated 1 cloſets, ſeeret meas, 7 
And in broad fields preſerv d her maidenhead. PIR 


It is, I believe, uſed in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by 
& oo 


cloſe confinement, brought to ſhed their feathers. 
{Miauler, French.] Fo cry as a cat. 
(a.) te in dark corners meu d | — 
Mutter d of matters as their books them ſhew d. Habberd. 
- Why ſhould your fears, which, as they ſay, attend 
The ſteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman. Shakeſp. King Fohn, 


MIC 
— qt 


For — 2 

2 live = ſiſter — 
anting faint hymns 
More pity that the 


our life, 
cold, fruitleſs moon. 

— ſhould be mew'd, 

While kites and _ s prey at liberty. 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden s Fur. 


them ſick, 
Cloſe meu d in = dans, = N of air. 
It is not ed to keep a * from vice by a 
total ignorance of it, unleſs you wil all his life mew him up 
in a cloſet, and never let him go into company. Locke. 
(2.) I ſhould diſcourſe of hawks, and then treat of their 
ayries, . cuſting, and renovation of their feathers. 
Walton, 
The ſun hath mew'd his beams from off his lamp, 
And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp. Cleaveland. 
Nine times the moon had mew'd . horns, at length 
With travel weary, unſupply' d with ſtrength, | 
And with the burden of her womb oppreſt, 


Sabean fields afford her needful reſt. Dryden. 
(3-) Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. Shakeſp. 


They are not improveable beyond their own ms a dog 
will never learn to mew, ner a cat to Grew. 


To Ma wl. v. n. [miauler, French.] To ſquall as a child. 


—Fhe infant 


Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms. Shakeſpe 


Pyee. Mezz'xzon. n. J. A ſpeciey of ſpurge lawrel—Mexereon 


is common in our gardens, and on the Alps and Pytrenean 
mountains: every part of this ſhrub is acrid and * 
and inflames the mouth and throat. Hill. 


* ME'ZZOTINTO. . / [Italian.] A kind of graving, ſo 
named as nearly reſembling paint, the word importing alf 
painted: It is done by beating the whole into aſperity with 


a hammer, and then ba it down with a fone to the 
reſemblance intended. 


Mervnrt. adv. Mingled. Obſolete. = 
The falt Medway, that trickling fireams 
 Adown the dales of Kent, : 
Till with the elder ao Thames 
His brackiſh waves be Spenſer* s Paftorale. 


Mr as. u. ſ. [from e, inquino, to infect.] Such par 
ticles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from a, 
putrefying, or poiſonous bodies, and to affect people at a 

iſtance. 7 

e is 2 malignant fever, cauſed through lential 

uating into the humoral and conſiſtent 1 of the 


body. Harvey cn Cenſumptions. 
Mice, the plural of mouſe. 


Mice that mar the land. | 1 Sam. vi. 
MichA“ELNM Ass. u. J 7 Michael and maſs.] The feaſt 2 


the archangel Michael, . on the twenty-niath of 


"September. 
They compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Michaelmaſs for 


thirty pounds price. Carew. 
To MICHE. v. n. To be ſecret or covered ; - tolie hid. 

Hanmer. 

Marry this i is miching malicho ; it means miſchief. Shakeſp. 


Mi! cheR. n. /. [from niche] A lazy loiterer, who ſkulks 
about in corners and by- places, and keeps out of fight ; 
a hedge-creeper. Mich or mick is ſtill retained in the cant 
language for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is uſed in the 
weſtern counties for a truant boy. 
How tenderly her tender hands between | 
In ivory cage ſhe did the micher bind. Sidney. 
Shall the bleſſed fon of heav'n prove a micher, and eat black- 
berries ? a queſtion not to be aſked. Shall the fon of England 
prove a thief, and take puzſes ? a queſtion to be aſked. 
| Shateſp. Henry IV. 


The pla 


 miaſms 


1 4 2 


M I 
M1'cx1.e. adj. [micel, Saxon.] Mu 
In Scotland it is pronounced muck/e. 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft: 


In humble dales is footing faſt, 
The trode is not ſo tickle, | 


; great. Obſolete. 


And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Yet is his miſs not muck/e. Spenſer”s Paſlorals, 
Many a little makes a mich/e, Camden's Remains. 


It I to-day die with Frenchmens rage, 
To morrow I fhall die with mickle age. 
O, mich le is the pow'rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. 
All this tract that fronts the falling ſun, 
A noble peer, of mictle truſt and power, | 
Has in his charge. Milton. 
Microco'sm. 3. / [wized-and zwgou®-.] The little world. 
Mlan is ſo called as being imagined, by ſome fanciſul philo- 
ſophers, to have in him ſomething analogous to the four 
elements. | £7 | 
You ſee this in the map of my microcoſm. Shak. Coriolanus. 
She to whom this world mult itſelf refer, 
As ſuburbs, or the microcoſm of her 
She, ſhe is dead; ſhe's dead, when thou know'ſt this, 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Shakeſp. 


Thou know'ſt how lame atreeple this world is. Donne. 
As in this our microcoſm, the heart 
Heat, ſpirit, motions gives to every part: 
So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
All her own virtues through the univerſe. Denham. 


Philoſophers ſay, that man is a mzcrocoſm, or little world, 
reſembling in miniature every part of the great; and the body 
natural may be compared to the body politick. Swift. 


Mi'cROGRA TH. m. f. [wirpog and ypg2Pw.] The deſciip- 


tion of the parts of ſuch very ſmall objects as are diſcern- 
ible only with a mrcroſcope. 5 
The honey-bag is the ſtomach, which they always fill o 
ſatisfy and to ſpare, vomiting up the ter part of the honey 
to be kept againſt winter: a curious deſcription and figure of 
the ſting ſee in Mr. Hook's micrography. Grew's Muſeum. 
| MICROSCOPE. . /. {wizg®- and oxoniw ; microſcope, 
French.] An optick inſtrument, contrived various ways 
to give to the eye a large appearance 
which could not otherwiſe be ſeen. 


If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt microſcopes, and 


to diſcern the ſmalleſt hair upon the leg of a gnat, it would be 
2 curſe, and not a bleſſing, to us; it would make all things 
ap ru 
would be uneven and rough; the ſight of our own ſelves would 
affright us ; the ſmootheſt ſkin would be beſet all over with rag- 


ged ſcales and briſtly hairs. | Bentley. 
The critick eye, that microſcope of wit, 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad. 


Mic ROMETE R. n. J. [pizgS- and Arp; micrometre, 
French.] An inſtrument contrived to mealure ſmall ſpaces. 
Microsco'elcaL. adj. [from micreſcope.] 
Mickxos cor Ick. J a a microſcope. 2. 
microſcope. 3. Reſembling a microſcope. 
(1.) Make #:icroſcofical obſervations of the figure and bulk 
of the conſtituent parts of all fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


(2.) Evading even the microſcofic eye 
Full nature ſwarms with life. en Thomſan's Summer, 


(3.) Why has not man a mucroſcopick eye? 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks given, | 
I inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n ? 
| Map. adj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, 

Dutch.] 1. Middle ; equally between two- extremes. 2. 
It is much uſed in compoſition. 
.) No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 

- Shall, lifting in mid air, fuſpend their wings. WM 


Ere the mud hour of night, from tent to tent, 
1 Rowe. 
Mio-co URSE. . / [mid and courſe.] Middle of the way. 


Pope. 


Unweary'd, th* num'rous hoſt he paſt. 


MiD-pay. n. Noon, meridian. 


Mi'p DLE. adj. [mI>>le, Saxon. ] 


Mi'op LE. u. . 1. Part equally diſtant from two 
of many objects 


gged and deformed ; the moſt finely polithed cryſtal | 


1. Made by 
Aſſiſted by a 


M 1D 
Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe and morning light, 
More orient. in yon weltern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white. 


| — 
Mip-DAx. adj. [mid and day.] Meridional, being at no&h. 


Who ſhoots at the mid-day fun, though he be fure he ſhall 
never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is he ſhall ſhoot higher than 
he who aims but at a buſh. Sidney. 

His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 

More dazzled drove back his enemies, 

Than mid-day ſun fierce bent againit their faces. 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun, 
And clonds of Juſt ? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats ? 


| Shakeſp. 


Addiſon. 


Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 


Or early or late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 


MroptsrT. ſuperl. of mid, middeſt, midft. 


Vet the ſtout fairy mongſt the middeft crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. Spenſer. 
1. Equally diftant from 
the two extremes. 2. Intermediate; intervening. 3. 
Middle finger ; the long finger. | 

(r.) The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the common peo- 
ple; the middle virtues work in them aſtoniſhment ; but of 
the higheſt virtues they have no ſenſe. Bacon's Efays. 

A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe conveniencics 
which the lower orders of mankind muſt neceſſarily want, and 


yet without embarraſſment of greatneſs. Rogers. 
To deliver all his fleet to Romans, except ten middle- 
ſized brigantines. Arbutbnat᷑ on Coins. 


T like people of middle underſtanding and middle rank. Swift. 
( 2.) Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. Davies. 
(3.) You firſt introduce the middle finger of the left-hand. 

| Sharp. 
extre- 
mities ; the part remote from the verge. 2. The time 
that paſſes, or events that happen, between the beginning 
and end. „ 


(1.) There come people down by the middle of the land. 


wh Judges. 
With roof ſo low that under it 8 
They never ſtand, but lie or ſit; 
And yet fo foul, that whoſo's in, | | 
Is to the middle leg in priſon. Hudibras. 


(2.) The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning; 
the ts of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties met with in the 
execution of theſe deſigns, are the midale; and the unravelling 


and reſolution of theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 
Mroprz-a ED. adj. [middle and age.) Placed about the 
middle of life. 


A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half brown, took 
a fancy to marry two wives. ; __ L'Eftrange. 
The middle-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, becauſe of the oily 

parts abounding in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I found you a very young man, and left you a middle-aged 


one: you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an old 


one. | : | | Swift. 
Mi'ppIEMOs r. adj. [from middle.} Being in the middle. 
Why have not ſome beaſts more than four feet, ſuppoſe ſix, 

and the nudalemoſt ſhorter than the 1eſt. e. 
The outmoſt fringe vaniſhed firſt, and the midalemoſi next, 

and the innermoſt laſt. Newton's Opticis. 
The outward ſtars, with their f. of planets, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have deſcended toward the midalemaſt ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, whither all would be moſt ſtrongly attracted fram all 
parts of a finite ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 
MropLins. adj. (from middle.) 1. Of middle rank; of 
condition equally remote from high and low. 2. Of mo- 
derate fize ; —— qualities of any kind. 
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_ L"Eftrange's Fables. 


MID 
2.) The bigneſs of a church-ought to be no than that 
2 ich the voice of a preacher of middling lungs will eaſily 
extend. Grawnt's Bills of Mortality. 
Longinus preferred the fublime genius that ſometimes errs, 
to the niddling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, but 
ſeldom riſes to any excellence. Dryden. 
MiDpLanD. adj, [mid and land.] 1. That which is remote 


from the coaſt. 2. In the midſt of the land; mediterra- 

(.) The fame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in- 
habitants of this iſland, by Czfar. Brown's Fulgar Errcurs, 
The midlund towns abounding in wealth, ſhews that her 
riches are intern and domeſtick. HoweP's Vocal Foreft. 

The various dialects of the Engliſh in the North and Welt, 
render their expreſſions many times unintelligible to the other, 
and both ſcarce intelligible to the m4lang. Hale. 


( (2.) There was the Plymouth ſquadron now eome in, 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, | 
And on-the midland fea the French had aw'd. Dryden. 


MipGE. 2. /. mieze, Saxon.] A gnat. 
Mip-HEAVEN. 2. ſ. [mid and beawven.) The middle of 
the (ky. | | | 
But the hot hell that always in him burns 
Though in mid-beaven, ſoon ended his delight. 
Mr'p1.tG. =. . laid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 
Hle had fifty attendants, young men all, in white ſatten, 
looſe coats to the midleg, and ſtockings of white ſilk. Bacon. 
MipwosrT. adj. [from mid, or conttacted from middlemoſt : 
this is one of the words which have not a comparative, 
though they ſeem to have a ſuperlative degree.] The 
middle. | | 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmaſt battles haſting up behind. 
| — Hear himſelf repine 
At fate's unequal laws; and at the clue, 5 
Which, mercileſs in length, the midmaſt ſiſter drew. Dryden. 
What dulneſs dropt among her ſons impreſt, 
Like motion, from one circle to the reſt: 
So from the miadmoſt the nutation ſpreads LE. 
Round, and more round o'er all the fea of heads. Pore. 
MipxiGurT. 2. ſ. [mid and night, Miltan ſeems to have 
accented this. laſt ſyllable.] The noon of night; the depth 
of night; twelve at night. | 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


To be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is early; 


fo that to go to bed-aſter midnight, is to go betimes. Shakeſp. 
By night he fled, and at midnight return'd | 
From compaſſing the earth; cautious of day. Milton. 
After this time came on the midnight of the church, wherein 
the very names of the. councils were forgotten, and men did 
only dream of what had paſt, Stilling fleet. 
In all that dark midnight of popery there were ſtill ſome 
22 - light, ſome witneſſes that to give teſtimony to 
tne truth. | 1 | 
They can tell what altitude the dog-ftar had at 
midnoon in Rome wheh Julius Cæſar was flain., 
 MrpniGnrT. adj. Being in the middle of the night. 
How now, you ſecret, black and midnight hags? 
What is't you do? . Shbaleſp. Macbeth. 
L hope my midnight ſtudies, ta make our countries flouriſh 
in myſterious and beneficent arts, have not. ungratefully affected 
your intellefts. | | Bacon. 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will. I chuſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be wy r 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden's Sp. Fryar. 
Min IT. . / Imi pure, Saxon.] The diaphragm. 
The midriff diy ides the trunk of the body into two ca- 
vities; the thorax and abdomen: it is compoſed of two 
muſcles; the. firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from the 
ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs en each fide. The 
| ſecond and inferior muſcle comes from the vertebrz of the 
loins by two. 
comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebrz of the 
loins ; that on the left fide is ſomewhat ſhotter; and both 


midnight ar 


Atterbury. 


Watts. 


oduCtions, of which that on the right fide 


MID 


"err join and make the lower part of the 
| _ 


thefe 
midriff. 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the miar it with a ſtone | 
That beat out life. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In the gullet, where it perforateth the midrif, the carneous 
fibres of that muſcular part are ĩnflected. Ws Ray. 
Mio-s EA. n. , [mid and ſea.] The Mediterranean fea. 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid. ſea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. . Drydene 


Mi'psühir MAN., n. , [from mid, ſbip, and man.] Mid- 
_ ſhipmen are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation is ſome on 
the quarter-deck, others on the poop. Their buſineſs is 
to mind the braces, to look out, and to give about the 
word of command from the captain and other ſuperior of- 
ficers : they alſo aſſiſt on all occaſions, both in failing the 
ſhip, and in ſtoring and rummaging the hold. Harris. 
Mips r. n. ſ. Middle. g | 
All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being thankful 
in the mrdft of his afflictions. Taylor Guide to Devotion. 
Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy 
When love is enter'd in a female's eye; 
You that can read it in the midft of doubt, 

And in the midft of frowns can find it out. Dryden, 
MipsT. adj. [contrated from middeft, the ſuperlative of 
zid.] VMidmoſt ; being in the middle. | 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol | 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him mi4ff, and without end. Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firſt act but 
what might have been faid or done in the fifth; nor any thing: 
in the miaſt which might not have been placed in the beginning. 


| Dryden's Du Fre noy. 
3 *. f. [mid and ſtream.] Middle of the 
a | T2 


The midftream's his; I creeping by the fide, 


And ſhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide. 


Dryden. 


| Mripsummes. n. /. [mid and ſummer.] The ſummer ſol- 


ſtiee, reckoned to fall on June the twenty-firſt. 
However orthodox my ſentiments relating to publick affairs 
may be while. I am now writing, they may become criminal 
enough to bring me into trouble Ka Midſummer. Swift. 
At eve laſt Midſummer no ſleep I ſought. Gay's Pat. 
Mi'pwav. n. /. [mid and way.] The part of the way 
equally diſtant from the beginning and end. : | 
No midway 'twixt theſe extremes at all. _ Shakeſp.. 
He were an excellent man that were made in the midway: 
between him and Benedick ; the one is too like an image, and 
ſays nothing; and the other too like my lady's eldeſt fon, ever 
more tattling. Shakeſp. Much ado about nothing. 
Pity and ſhame! that they, who to live well | 
Stood fo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread. 
Paths indirect, or in the audway faint! Milton's Par. Loft. 
The hare laid himſelf down about midway, and took a nap ;; 
for I can fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe. L'Eftrange.. 
How didft thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, when fo 
many rivers of the ocean lie in. the nidway.. Brome. 
M1'pwav. adj. Being in the middle between two places. 
4 How fearful. Es | 
And dizzy tis, to caſt. one's eyes ſo low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the mid way air, 
Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. 
Mi'Dway. adv. In the middle of the paſſage. 
With dry o_ and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. _  Dr:yden's Boccace.. 
MIVDWIFE. . /. [This is derived, both by Skinner and 
Junius, from mid or meed, a reward, and pip, Saxon.] A 
woman who aſſiſts women in childbirth. 
Wben man doth die, our body, as the womb, _ 


f 


Sbaleſp 


And as a midwife, death directs it home. Donne. 
Without a midwife theſe their throws ſuſtain, 
Sandyr. 


And bowing, bring their iſſue forth with pain. 
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There faw I how the ſecret felon wrought, 
And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought, 
And midwife tune the ripen d plot to murder brought. 
Dr yden's Knight's Tale. 
T had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between 
them, as if I had all the ſkill of a midwwfte., | Locke. 
But no man, ſure ! e'er left his houſe 
And ſaddl'd ball with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a miduiſe to lus ſpouſe, 


Before he knew- ſhe was with child. Prior. 


Mr'pwWITE RV n. [from midwife.] 1. Aſſiſtance given 


at childbirth. 2. Trade of a midwife. 3. Act of pro- 


duCtion ; help to production; co-operation in procuc- 
tion. 
(3.) So haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, * 
Scorning the mideurfry of rip'ning fhow'rs, 


In ſpight of froſts, ſpring from th unwilling earth. Stefney. 


There was never any thing propounded for publick good, 
that did not meet with oppoſition ; ariſing from the humour ot 
ſuch as would have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwif:y. Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 
Mr'owinTER. n. , [mid and winter.) The winter ſol- 
tice ; December the twenty -firtt. 
Begin when the flow waggoner deſcends, | 
Nor ceaſe your ſowing till Midwwinter ends. Dryden. 
Mik x. u. /. (mine, French.) Ait; look; manner. 
In her alone that owns this book is ſeen 
Clorinda's ſpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. 
What can have more the figure and mien of a ruin than craggs, 
rocks, and cliffs? Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
One, in whom an outward mien aps 


And turn ſuperior to the vulgar he | Prior, 
What winning graces, what majeſtick mien, | 
She moves a — and ſhe looks a queen. | _ Poye. 
 Micur, the 3 of may. | 
Matters of ſuch conſequence ſhould be in plain words, as 
little liable as might be to doubt. | Locle. 
Micnr. u. /. [mig Pr, Saxon.] Power; ſtrength; force. 
—— ſhat ſo ſtrong, | ED 
But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might. Spenſer, 
Quoth ſhe, great grief will not be told, : 
And can more eaſily be thought than faid ; 
Right ſo, quoth he, but he that never would, . 
Could never; will to night gives greateſt aid. Spenſer. 
An oath of mickle ght. Shaleſp. Henry V. 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might | 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


MicaT and main. Utmoſt force; higheſt degree of ſtrength. 


With might and main they chac'd the murd”rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended for 
with all awght and main. Ayliſfes Parergon. 


Mi'enrIL v. adv. [from mighty.] 1. With * power; 


powerfully ; efficaciouſly ; forcibly. 2. Vehemently ; 
vigorouſly ; violently. 3. In a great degree ; very much. 
This is a ſenſe ſcarcely to be admitted but in low lan- 
:Þ (1.) With whom ordinary 
power of the word of God, even without the help of interpre- 
ters, in God's church worketh mightily, not unto their confir- 
mation alone which are converted, but alſo to their converſion 


which are not. Hooker. 


(.) Do as adverſaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. | Shakeſp. 
(2) Therein thou wrong'ſt thy children mightily. Shakeſp. 

s ne'er a one of you but truſts a knave, | 
That mightily deceives you. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
An aſs and an ape conferring grievances : the aſs complain- 
ed mightily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. 
: : | L'Eftrange's Fables. 
Theſe 2 nearer home made ſo laſting impreſſions up- 

on their minds 


- obſcured, and the circumſtances of it interwoven and confound- 
ed with thoſe of theſe later deluges. 1 


Woodward. 


means will prevail, ſurely the 


that the tradition of the old deluge was mightily 


| M1L 
I was mightily pleaſed with a flory applicable to this piece of 


philoſophy. Spedta tor. 
Mr'cuTiNEsSS. #. /. [from mighty.] Power; greatneſs; 
height of * 2 
hink you ſee them great, 
And follow'd with gen'ral throng and ſweat 


Of thouſand friends; then in a moment ſee, 

How ſoon this mgbtineſs meets miſery. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Will't pleaſe your mightineſs to waſh your hands ? 

Shakeſpeare. 
Mi'cnty. a4. [from might.] 1. ; valiant. 2. 
Powerful; having great command. 3. Powerful by influence. 
4. Great in number. 5. Strong in corporeal or intellec- 
tual power. 6 Impetuous; violent. 7. Vaſt; enor- 
mous ; bulky. 8. Excellent; cf ſuperiour eminence, g. 
Forcible; efficacious. 10. Expretſing or implying power. 
11. Important; momentous. 12. It is often uſed to ex- 
preſs power, bulk, or extent, in a ſenſe of terrour or ceu- 


ſure. | 
(1.) The ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away. Samue/, 
He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength, Fob, 


———  Amazement ſeiz cd | 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ice | = 
Thus foil'd their ig biet. | "11ton. 
(2.) Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. Gen. 
The Creator, calling forth by name 


His mighty angels, gave them ſev ral charge. Milton. 
( 1 the bliſsful realms +" ogg 
Such is the pow'r of mighty love. Dryden. 
(4.) He from him vill raiſe | | 
A mighty nation. | Million. 
Hath loſt us heay'n, and all this mighty hoſt 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. | Milton. 


G55 Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine. Iſaiah. 
Thou fall'ſt where many mightier have been flain. Become. 
(6.) A ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters. Vaiah. 


Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there be no more 
mighty thunderings and hail, 3 Exodus. 
93 They ſank as lead in the mighty waters. Exodus. 
iants of mighty bone and bold empriſe. Milton. 
_ (8.) Lydiate excell'd the mighty Scaliger and Selden. | 
: | S Eachard. 
The mighty maſter ſinil d. Dryden. 


(9. ) Great is truth, and mighty above all things. Eſaras. 
(10.) If the mighty works which have been done in thee had 
been done in Sodom, it would have remained. Matthew. 
(11.) I'll ſing of heroes and of kings, 5 


In mighty numbers migh things. GRE, | Conley. 
. aroſe a mighty famine in the land. - Luke. 
e enemies of religion are but braſs and iron, their miſ- 
chiefs mighty, but their materials mean. Deiaxy. 
Mi“ RH v. adv. lu a great degree. Not to be uſed but in 
very low language. : . A 
Lord of his new hypatheſis he reigns : 
4 How long ? Till ſome uſurper riſe, 
Studies — e 


Mica T ION. n. {. [migratio, migro, Latin.] 1. Act of 
changing reſidence; removal from one habitation to ano- 
ther. 2. Change of place; removal. , 


Walk round about an oak, with horns ; © 
And then he blaſts the tree, and the cattle, 
And makes milch kine yield blood. | 

When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 


XII 

In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 

The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, "= "Tg 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav'n. Shak. 

The beſt mixtures of water in ponds. for cattle, to make 
them more milch, fatten, or keep them from murrain, may be 
chalk and nitre. | | Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Not above . fifty-one have been ſtarved, excepting infants at 
nurſe, cauſed rather by careleſſneſs and infirmity of the milch 


women. 3 
With the turneps d ſheep, mil - cos, or fatting 
_ | 8 Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 


MILD. auld, Saxon.] 1. Kind ; tender ; good ; in- 
3 bench compaſſionate; clement ; ſoft ; not 
ſevere ; not cruel. 2. Soft; gentle ; not violent. 3. 
Not acrid ; not corroſive ; not acrimonious ; demulcent ; 
aſſuaſive; mollifying ; lenitive. 4. Not ſharp z mellow; 
ſweet ; having no mixture of acidity. 0 — 

r.) The execution of juſtice is committed to his judges, 
which is the ſeverer part; but the milder part, which is mercy, 


is wholly left in the king. Bacon's Advice ta Villiers. 
If that mil and gentle god thou be, : | 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee. | Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful being, of 
infinite love to his creatures. | : Roger's Sermons. 
(2.) The roſy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon, | Waller. 


Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 

But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanity ; 

Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 


More bri _—_— > Pope. 
The folding gates diffus d a filver light, f 
And with a milder gleam refreſh'd the fight. Addi ſan. 


(3.) Their qualities are changed by rendering them acrimo- 


nious or mild. | Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
(..) The Iriſh were tranſplanted from the woods and moun- 
tains into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow 
the milder, and bear — fweeter fruit. Davies. 
ur e t rays 

pen — — of ale, i | ; 
Nor knowing which was mild or ſtale. Pjzior. 
MID EW. n. , [nuldeape, Saxon.] Mildew is a diſeaſe 
in plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture which falls on them, 
and continuing, for want of the ſun's heat, to draw it up, 
by its acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the plant : or, 
mildew is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which exfudes 
through the pores of the leaves. What the gardeners 
commonly call mildew is an inſect, found in great plenty, 
preying upon this exſudation. Others ſay, that mildew is 
a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the Spring and Sum- 
mer from the plants, bloſſoms, and even the earth itſelf, 
in cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither ſun nor wind. 
Miller thinks the true cauſe of the mildew appearing moſt 
upon plants which are expoſed to the Eaft, is a dry tem- 
perature in the air when the wind blows from that point, 
which ſtops the pores of the plants, and prevents their 


_ perſpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants. are con- 


creted upon the ſurface of their leaves, which being of a 
ſweetiſh nature, inſects are inticed thereto. Hill. 

Down fell the ui of his fargared words. Fax fax. 

The mildew cometh by cloſeneſs off air; and therefore in 
hills, or champaign grounds, it ſeldom cometh. Bacon. 
bes Soon Z mildews black ned all the grain . Dryden. 
To MDE W. v. a. To taint with mildew. 
Here is your huſband, like a nuldew'd ear, FT 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He — — the white wheat, and hurts the poor creatures of 
the earth. 7 Sjhbaleſp. King Lear. 

Morals ſnatch from Plutarely's tatter'd page, : 

A mildew'd Bacon, or 8 's ſage. Gays Trivia. 
Mir k v. adv. i from d. 1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. 
2. Gently; not violently. 


M IL 


| (r.) — Prince, too mi reig ning 3 : 
Ceaſe thy ſorrow and > HOT | Dryden. 
| 2.) The air once heated maketh the flame burn more mildly, 
and fo helpeth the continuance. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Mi'Lpxess. „ % [from Id.] 1. Gentleneſs ; tender- 
nels ; mercy ; clemency. 2. Contrariety to acrimony. 
(r.) This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours; 
You are much more at talk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais d for harmful mulaneſs, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The fame majeſtic ni lane in held its place; 
Nor loſt the monarch in his dying face. Dryden. 
I faw with what a brow you brav'd your fate ; 
Yet with what milaneſt bore your father's hate. Dryden. 
His probity and mildneſs ſhows | 
His care of friends and ſcorn of foes. Addiſon. 
MILE. n. , [mille paſſus, Lat.] The uſual meaſure of 
toads in England, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty 
Farde, or five thouſand two hundred and eighty feet. 


We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shakeſp.. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming, 
A moving grove. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and. artillery were four 
miles behind. | | | Clarendon, 
Millions of miles, ſo rapid is-their race, 
To cheer the earth they 1 few moments pals. Blackmore. 


MLS TONE. n. /. [mile and flone.] Stone ſet to mark 


the miles. 


| Mr'eors. n. /. [millefolium, Latin.] A plant, the fame | 


with yarrow. 

_ _ Wiffailand honey-ſuckles pound, hs 3 
Wich theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground. Dryden. 
MIL IAT. adj. [milium, Latin, millet ; ariliaire, Fr.] 

Small ; reſembling a millet ſeed. 7 

The ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, between which 
the excretory ducts of the miliary glands open.  Cheyne, 
Mi'liazy fever. A fever that produces ſmall eruptions. 
MFLICE. n. /. [Freneh.] Standing force. A word inno- 
vated by Temple, but unworthy of reception. N 
The two and twentieth of the prince s age is the time aſ- 
ſigned by their conſtitutions for his entering upon the publick 
charges of their mice. 3 emple. 
Mi'LiTANT, adf. [ wilita ns, Latin; militante, Fr.] 1. 
Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a foldier. 2. En- 
gaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term applied 
to the church of Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the church 
triumphant. PFs he” 
(1.) Againſt fiends: they aid us miitant; 
They for us fight ; „ 3 5 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant. Spenſer.. 
(2.) Then are the publick duties of religion beſt ordered, 
when the mi fant church doth reſemble, by ſenſible means, that 
hidden * wherewith the church triumphant in 
heaven is beautified. _ Hooker. 
The ſtate of a Chriſtian in this world is frequently compared 
to a warfare: and this alluſion has appeared ſo juſt, that the 
character of militant has obtained as the common diſtinction of 
that part of Chriſt's church ſojourning here in this world from 
that part of the family at reſt. Rogers.. 
Mr'Litasx. I adj, [militaris, Latin; militaire, Fr. Militar 
Mr'titaxy.y is now wholly out of uſe.] 1. Engaged in 
the life of a ſoldier ; ſoldierly. 2. Suiting a ſoldier ; per- 
taining to a ſoldier ; warlike. 3. Effected by ſoldiers. 
(.) He will maintain his argument as well as any military 

man in the world. | Haleſp. Henry V. 

(.) In the time af Severus and Antoninus, many, being 

ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, and notwithſtanding 

continued ſtill in that military courſe of life. Hooker, 
Although he were a prince in militar virtue approved, yet 
his cruelties 1 down his virtues.  Bacon's Henry VII. 
The cy an Me e 
he city gates out-pour'd, light- troops | 
In — of mail and military pride. Milton's Par. Regain, 
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The wreaths his grandſire knew to reap 
By active toil, and ——_— ſweat, 
Pining incline _— 4 eaves. 3 1 * 4 
.) He was wit ne auſe, an t cries of joy, 
in 92254 of mili tar 4 or — ition, alte king. Bacon. 
MILITIA. n. ſ. [Latin.] The trainbands; the ſtanding 
force of a nation. of | 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, except his militia 
be and valiant ſoldiers. | 
he militia was ſo ſettled by law, that a fudden army could 
be drawn together. 
Unnumbered ſpirits round thee fly, | 
The light militia of the lower tky. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
MILK. . . [meelc, Saxon; melck, Dutch. ] 1. The li- 
quor with which animals feed their young from the breaſt. 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of feeds. 
(1.) — Come to my woman's breaſts 
And take my mitt for gall. 
I fear thy nature, 

It is too full o' th*' i of human kindneſs Ne 
Io catch the neareſt way. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Milk is the occaſion of tumours of divers kinds. 

Illuſtrious robes of ſatin and of filk, _ 
And wanton lawns more ſoft and white than milk. 


. Beaumont Pſyche. 

When mill is dry'd with heat, f 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. | Dryden. 

I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine myſelf wholly 

to the mill diet. . | T omple's Miſſcel. 

Broths and 11/k-meats are windy to ſtomachs troubled with 

acid ferments. | | Floyer on the Humours. 

(2.) Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, joined with 

almonds in almond milk, or made into a it of themſelves, 

like unto almond mk, are an excellent nourither. Bacon. 

To Mir.x. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To draw milk from 
the breaſt by the hand. 2. To ſuck. Range 

pacious chargers all around were laid 


_ .(n-) Ca 
F 1 Dube, and veſſels of the milking trade. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Shakeſp. 


— 


(2.) — I have given fuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that mi/ks me. 
Mi'LXkE N. adj. [from mil.] Conſiſting of milk. 


The remedies are to be propoſed from a conſtant courſe of 


the millen diet, continued at leaſt a year. Temple. 
MiLxE R. n. /. [from milk.) One that milks animals. 

hs His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, 55 | 

And lowing for the — invite the mi/her's hand. Dryden. 

MLK INESS. =. /. [from milky.] Softneſa like that of milk; 
approach to the nature of mix e 

Would I could ſhare thy balmy, even temper, | 

And milkineſs of blood. Dryden Cleomenes. 

The faltneſs and oylineſs of the blood abſorbing the acid of 

the chyle, it loſes its mi/kineſs,  F 

Mi LxIIVIAED. adj. [milk and liver.] Cowardly ; ti- 

morous; faint-hearted. | 3 

| Milkhivered man | 

That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wro 


ngs. Shakeſp. 


Mr'txMaip. u. / [milk and maid.] Woman employed in 


—_ | | 
When milk is dry with heat, „ 
In vain the millmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden's Virgil. 
A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye of mercy, 
5 Addiſon, 
MiLXMAN. n. / [milk and man.) A man who ſells milk. 


"| Mr'LxpaiL. z. f. [milk and pail.) Veſſel into which cows 


are milked. | | 
That very ſubſtance which laſt week was grazing in the field, 
waving in the milkparl, or growing in the „ is now be- 
Some part of the man. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 
Mi'“LX AX. n. /. [milk and pan.] Veſſel in which milk is 
kept in the dairy. | | 
Sir Fulke Grevil had much and 
beth, and did many men 
himſelf, that he was like 


private acceſs to Queen Eliza- 
; yet he would ſay merrily of 
obin Goodfellow : for when the 


maids ſpilt the milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it 


- 


Mir x Po'TTAGE. n. J. [milk and pottage.] 


M1'.xsSCORE. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 


Clarendon. ' | | 
Mi“LEKSsO r. #. ſ. [milk and ſop.] A ſoft, mild, 


" Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Wiſeman. 


Mͤi“LKTOOTR. 3. 


Mi“LKwWwAIT E. adj. [milk and white.] 


yer on the Humour. 
MILE v. 


M I L 
upon Robin « ſo what tales the ladies about the queen told her, 
or other bad offices that they did, they would put it upon him. 
; . Bacon's Apophth, 


. Fort Food made by 
boiling milk with water and oatmeal. 
Por breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milkfottage are very fit 


for children. Locke. 
n. .. [milk and ſcore.] Account of milk 
owed for, ſcored on a board. 1 
He is better acquainted with the nillſcore than his ſteward's 
accounts. ; Ad. li ſon. 
effeminate, 
feeble- minded man. 

Of a moſt notorious thief, which lived all his life-time of 
ſpoils, one of their bards will fay, that he was none of the 
idle milkſops that was brought up by the fire · ſide, but that moſt 

of his days he ſpent in arms, and that he did never eat his meat 
before he had wen it with his fword. Spenſer. 

| A milkſop, one that never in his life 
Shateſp. Rich. III. 


Felt fo much cold as over ſhoes in ſhow. 
E paſſions as yourſelf; and a woman was ne- 
a milkſop. 


We have as 

ver deſigned to Adeiſon, Sectator. 
and potent ſack; - 8 

s up mohack. 


But give him 
From milkjop he Prior. 
[milk and tooth. Milkteeth are thoſe 
ſmall teeth which come forth before when a foal is about 
three months old, and which he begins to caſt about two 
years and a half after, in the ſame order as they grew. 
| 1 | Farvrier's Did. 
MI“LXTRHIST LE. a. ſ. {milk and thiftle : — that have 
a white juice are named milky.] An herb. 
Mi“LKTRETOIL. =. /. [cytiſus.} An herb. : 
MrLKVZTCRH. . ſ. [aſtragalus, Latin.} A plant. Miller, 
MLK WZ ED. n. /. [milkand weed. ] A plant 
Vhite as milk. 
She a black ſilk cap on him begun | 
To ſet, for foil of his milkwhite to ſerve. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the mi/kwhite roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be 
be bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower; 
Before milkwhite, now purple with love's wound; 
; Fi 13 | 
| millauhite or you I did provide; 
Two milkwhite Nas * by her ide. 
Mi'.sz wort. . /. [ milk and wort. | 
flower. | | 


Sidrey. 
m'd. Harte. 


Shakeſp. 


| Dryden. 
A bell-thaped 


MLK WOMAN. =. . [milk and woman.] A woman whoſe 


buſineſs is to ſerve families with milk. 


Even your mi/kwoman and your -maid have a fellow- 
feeling. Axbuibnot 's Hit. of Febn Bull. 


adj, [from milk.] 1. Made of milk. 2. Re- 
ſembling milk. 


| 1 3. Yielding milk. 4. Soft; gentle; ten- 
der; timorous. | Ne, | | | 


) Not taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
the kind ſoil with milky ſap anke | 


(2 ) 
Whic 
Can move the god. 

Some plants upon breaking their veſſels a milly juice. 
| | Arduthnot on Ali ments. 
(3.) Perhgps my he diſdains, 
And courts the my mothers of the plains. Roſcommon. 
(4. ) Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milly heart, 85 
It turns in leſs than two nights. 11 Shakefp. 
: This willy gentleneſs and courſe of yours, 
wiſdom, wa 
Shakeſp. King Lear 


You are much more at taſk for want 
* Than prais'd ow 1 hs ——_ 

ILEY-Way. n. /. [milky' and way.] The galaxy.—The 
milly uay, or via lactea, is a as white Sk track, 
encompaſſing the whole heavens, and extending itſelf in 
ſome places with a double path, but for the moſt part 

with a ſingle one. Some of the ancients, as Ariſtotle, 

imagined that this path conſiſted only of a certain exhala- 
tion hanging in the air ; but, by the teleſcopical obſer- 


Poe. | 


M 1 L 65 
of this age, it hath been diſcovered to conſiſt of If pheafants we fot, giv thang willy s and 
1 antity of fixed lars, different in fitu- | ©2rwigs, which * Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
ation and magn | from the confuſed mixture of whoſe Mi“ LLER. = / ee * * One who attends a mill. 
light its whole colour is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned. Than 1 — Wale. 
Harris Gillius, who made enquiry of millers who dwelt upon its 
TA — r | ſhore, received anſwer, that the Euripus ebbed and flowed four 
It forcibly intrudes upon our ſight. Creech's . Brown's Vulgar Err _—_ 
How many ftars there muſt be, NO ive us ſome MILLER. n. . A fly. Ainſ. 
faint glimpſe, but much more a good teleſcope, ed to- Mi'tiLEr's-THUMB, . ,. [miller and thumb.] A finall 


wards that region of the ſky called the y- way. Cheyne, 


fiſh found in brooks, called likewiſe a bullhead 


MILL. n. {. [ps ; mola, Lat. melin, Welſh ; myln, 8s on; Mir.Le's1maL. adj. [millefimus, Lat.] Thouſandth ; con- 


moulin, Fr. alen, Dutch.] An engine or fabrick in which 

corn is ground to meal, or any other body is comminuted. 

In general an engine in which any operation is performed 

by means of wind or water; ſometimes it is uſed of engines 
turned by the hand, or by animal force. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round by water 
which ran . and carried it about as a . Naw oh 

Olives nd in {ls their fatneſs boaſt. 

A miller his arm and ſcapula torn from his body - a 
rope twiſted round his wriſt, and ſuddenly drawn up by the 
mull, Sharp's Surgery. 

To MILL. v. a. [from the noun; won; mila, Iflandick.] 
1. To grind ; to comminute. 
1 coin in the mints. 
(3. ) It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried 
the * legend on their edges 
are lettered on the edges, they have other inſcriptions on the 
face and the reverſe. Addiſon. 


Wood's halfpence are not mille, and therefore more eaſily = 


counterfeited. 
M1'L1-cos. n. /. [mill and ceg.] 
the circumference of wheels, by which they lock i into 


other wheels. 
The timber is uſeful for mill cya.  Mortimer's Hyſtandry. 


Swift. 


Mri'..-Da. =. . [ail and dam] The mound, by which 


the water is kept up to raiſe it for the mill. 


A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage in the 


Myrrer. u. , [milium, Lat. mil and millet, Fr.] 


2. To beat up chocolate. 


3 but at the ſame time that they 


The denticulations on 


fiſting of thouſandth parts. 
To give the ſquare root of the number two, he 8 
long in milleſimal fractions, till he confeſſed there was no end. 

Watts on the Mind. 


1. A 
plant. The millet hath a looſe divided panicle, and each 
ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two leaves, which 
are inſtead of petals, to protect the ſtamina and piſtillum 
of the flower, which afterwards becomes an oval, ſhin- 
ing feed. This plant was originally brought from the 
eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly cultivated, from 
whence we are annually furnilhed with this grain, 


which is by many perſons much eſteemed for puddings. 
_ 2. A kind of fiſh; unleſs it be miſprined for 
let 
(r.) In tes naks of cavities is 2 roundiſh ſtudd, 
22 eſs of a grain of millet. Woodward on Foſfis. 
ü... and uſeful, in diſeaſes of the 
3 bu AA Aliments, 
„ are it, and t m e; as 
IK mackerel, - Carew's Survey a 


Mr'.uines. u. ſ. II believe from Milaner, an inhabitant of 


Milan, as a Lombard is a banker.] Ons who ſells ribands 
and dreſſes for women. 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A. pouncet box, which ever and anon 


making heads of ponds and mill dams. Mortimer. He gave his noſe.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
_ Mrcu-noxset. n. {. Horſe that turns a mill. - The mercers and milliners complain of her want of publick 
„ Amill-borſe, ſtill bound to go in one circle. Sidney. ppirit. Tatler. 


MilTMo“UNTAIXS. . ½ An herb. Anſ. 
M1'LL-TEETH. 3. * and teeth.) The ! 
dentes molares, teeth. 


2 ers 
or mall- teeth. | 2 an "ments. 


15 ich a line croſs the top thus HS. 
MirLENIs r. n. J ons wil, Lat.] One that holds the 
millennium. 

 MILLE'NNIUM. n. / [Latin.] A thouſand years ; general- 
php taken for the thouſand years during which, according 
do an ancient tradition in the church, grounded on a doubt- 
ful text in the Apocalypſe, our — Saviour thall reign 


with the faithful upon 
the final completion of beatitude. 


L muſt give a full account of that ſtate called the millen- Mrs awe 


Burnett Theory of the Earth. 
Urra. wN1AL.. adj. [from millennium, Lat.] Pertaining 
"Toke king. and pics we God; is the. charafteriltick of 

o be kings unto is 0 

thoſe that ane eo enjoy the millemia happineſs. Burnet. 
 Mi'LLEPmBDES.: m: [, 96 French; mille and pes, 
. un, ſo called TONNE their. 3 


Mi'L LION. n. ,. [million, Fr. milliogne, abe 


1 after the reſurrection, before 


If any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething in charity, the will 
toſs him half a crown, or a crown and tell him, if he knew 
That a — 5rop s bill ſhe had juſt received, he would think 
it a great deal for her to give. Law. 
1. The 
number of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred. thouſand, 
2. A r name for any very great number. 


) Within thine eyes, fat twenty thouſand deaths, 
toy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Ius tongue both numbers. 5. bake. 
G3 That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, 1s a truth more evident than many of thoſe pro- 


ſitions that go for principles; and yet there are milliuns who 
w not this at all. Locke. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 


knew. Locke. 
© She found the poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions o degrees | 
The mite, inviſible elſe. | Philips. 
. Midft thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be receiv'd ; | 
And glad all _ n with millions thou haſt ſav d. Prior. 


adj, [from million.) The ten hundred thou- 
ſandth. 

The firſt embrion of an ant is ſuppoſed to be as big as char 
of an elephant; which nevertheleſs cap never arrive to — mil. 
. anth part of the other's bulk. Bentley, 


Mi'LtsTONE. 2. /. 4 flone.] The ſtone by which 


corn is comminuted. 
No man ſhall take the nether « or S : 
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his claws were ſhackled. 


M I N 
FEſop's heaſts ſaw farther into a millflone than our mobile. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Miner. n. /. [mildt, Dutch] 1. The ſperm of the male 
Ih. 2. [Vilt, Saxon.] The ſpleen. 
(1.) You ſhall ſcarce take a carp without a melt, or a female 


without a roe or ſpawn. Walton's dug ler. 


To ILT. wv. 4. (tom the noun.] To impregnate the toe or 


ſpawn of the female fiſh. | | 
Mii'urir, mn. , [from milt.] The he of any fiſh, the ſhe 
being called ſpawner. 2 
The ſpawner and milter labour to cover iheir ſpawn with 
ſand. | | Walton's Angler. 
NU wo Rr. n. / [aſplenon.] An herb. Ain. 
MIVF. n. . [mine, French; piu®-; mimus, Latin.] A 
buiſuon who ptactiſes geſticulations, either repreſentative 
ot {ome action, or merely contrived to raiſe mirth. | 
Think'ſt thou, mime, this is great? Ben, Johnſon, 
To Miu. v n. To play the mime. 
Think'ſt th-u, mime, this is great? or that they ſtrive 
Whoſe noiſe ſhall keep thy mining molt alive, 
Whilſt thou doſt raiſe tome player from the grave, 
Out- dance the babion, or out-boaſt the brave. B. Johnſen. 


Miu ER. r. /. [from mime.] A mimick ; a buffoon. 


Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, mmers. 
| Milton . 


| Miſmicart. adj. [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative ; befitting a 


mimick ; acting the mimick. | 

Man is of all creatures the moſt mimica/ in geſtures, ſtyles, 
ſpeech, faſhion, or accents. - _. Wotton on Education. 

A mimical daw would needs try the ſame experiment; but 
L'Efiranze. 
Singers and dancers entertained the people with light ſongs 
and mimical geſtures, that they might not go way melancholy 
_ from ſerious pieces of the theatre. den's Fur. 


Mr'M1caLLy. adv, [from mimical.] In imitation; in a 


mimical manner. 
a buffoon who copies another's act or manner ſo as to ex- 
cite laughter, 2. A mean or ſervile imitator. 
(1.) Like poor Andrew I advance, 
Falſe mimict of my maſter's dance: 
Around the cord awhile I ſprawl, Y 
An thence, though flow, in earneſt fall. Prior. 
( 2.) Of France the numick, and of Spain the prey. Anon. 


MI MIC Ek. adj, [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative. 


In Reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 


To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 


Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams. Milton. 


The buſy head with m1m7ck art runs o'er 

The ſcenes and actions of the day before. Swift. 

To Mi'vick. v. 4. [from the noun.] To imitate as a but- 
foon ; to ridicule by a burleſquę imitation. 
| Morpheus expreſs'd | 

The ſhape of man, and, imitated beſt; 

The — 4 the words, the geſture, could ſupply, _ 

The habit ic, and the mien belye. _ Dryden. 

Who wou'd with care ſome happy fiction frame; 

So mimicks truth, it looks the very lame. Granuille, 


A 


Miuick Rv. n. /. [from minick.] Burleſque imitation. 


By an excellent faculty in mimuchry, my correſpondent tells 
me he can aſſume my air, and give my taciturnity a flyneſs 
which diverts more than any thing 1 ſay. Hedtator. 

Mi xO“ GAR. A. . [minus and ypagu.] A writer of 
farces. . ih | | Dick. 

Mina'crous. adj. [, Latin.] Full of threats. 

Mina'city. n. . [from minax, Latin.] Diſpoſition to uſe 
threats. Ly Koen PHE 


MIN ATORY. adj. ¶ mi nor. Lwin.] Tbreateningg. 


- 


The king made a ftatute mom 
juſtices of peace, that they ſhould duly execute their office, in- 
viting complaints againſt them. Bacon Hey VII. 
To Mincz. v. a. [contracted, as it ſeems, from miniſb, or 
from mincer ; mince, French, ſmall.] 1. To cut into very 


Miuick. n. { [mimicus, Latin] 1. A ludicrous imitator ; 


and minatory, towards 
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ſmall parts. 2. To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, by a 
little at a time; to palliate ; to extenuate, 3. To ſpeak 
with affected ſoftneſs; to clip the words. 
(r.) She ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, | 
In Mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs. Fhate ſy. 
With a good chopping- Knife mince the two capons as ſinall ag 
ordinary inced meat. Bacen's Nat. Hip, 
What means the ſervice of the church ſo imperfectly, and 
by halves, read over? What makes them mince and mangle 
that in their practice, which they could fwallow whole in their 
ſubſcriptions ? 1 South's Sermons, 
Revive the wits ; 
But murder firſt anel mince them all to bits. Dunciad, 
(2.) I know no ways to z:ce it in love, but directly to ſuy 
J love you. Shakeſf. He try V. 


Iago, 

Thy honeſty and love doth fo. this matter, 

Making it light to Caſſio. Sbaleſp. Othello, 
1 Theſe gifts, 5 
Saving your inc ing, the capacity _ 
Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 
If __ might pleaſe to ſtretch it. Shakeſp. Henry VIII, 

Il try to force you to your duty: | 
For fo it is, howe'er you mince it, | 
Ere we part, I ſhall evince it. | __  Hudivras, 
| Siren; now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe. | 
Say ycu conſented not to Sancho's death, _ 
But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryer. 
If to mince his meaning, I had either omitted ſome part ot 
| what he faid, or taken from the ſtrength of his inven, [ 
certainly had wronged him. | ._ Dryden. 
Theſe, ſeeing no where water enough to effect a general 
deluge, were forced to mince the matter, and make only a 
partial one of it, reſtraining it to Aſia. Woodward. 
(3.) Behold yon ſimpering dame, whoſe face between her 

* forks preſages ſnow ; that minces virtue, and does ſhake the head 

to hear of pleaſure's name. Sbakeſp. King Lear. 
Toa MIN CE. v. n. 1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps ; to act 

with appearance of ſcrupulouſneſs and delicacy ; to affect 
nicely. 2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperfeQly. 
(..) By her fide did fit the bold Sanſloy, 


Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, 


Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy. Fairy Queen. 
veins | Fil turn two nuncing ſteps | 
Into a manly ſtride. | lep. Merchant of Venice. 
. A harlot form ſoft ſliding by, 


With mincing ſtep ſmall voice, and languid eye. Dunciad. 
2.) The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, as the mincing lady prioreſs and the broad- 
ſpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables. 
Mi'nctnGLy. adv. [from mince.) In ſmall parts; not fully. 
- : Juſtice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with preſſed and 
"bs 


- heaped, and even over-entarged | - Hooker. 


MIND. ». / [ʒemind Saxon.] 1. The intelligent power. 


2. Intellectual capacity. 3. Liking; choice}; inclination ; 
propenſion; affection. 4. "Thoughts: ſentiments. . 
Opinion. 6. Memory ; remembrancy.. 5 
.) I ama very fooliſh, fond old man; „ 

1 fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
This word being often uſed for the foul giving life, is attri- 
buted abuſively to madmen, when we ſay that they are of a 
diſtracted mind, inſtead of a broken. underſtanding : which 
word, mind, we uſe alſo for opinion; as, I am of this or that 
mind: and ſometimes or ,men's conditions or virtues; as, he 

is of an honeſt mind, or a man of a juſt m: ſometimes for 
affection; as, I do this for my mind's fake ; | ſometimes for 
the knowledge of principles, which we have without diſcourſe : 
oftentimes tor ſpirits, angels, and intelligences ; but as it is 
_ uſed in the proper ſignification, including both the underftand- 
ing agent and paſſible, it is deſcribed to be a'pureg ſimple, ſub- 
ſtantial act, not depending upon matter, but having relation. to 
that which is intelhgible, as to his firſt object: or more at large 
thus; a part or particle of the ſoul, whereby it dath underftand, 
not depending upon matter, nor needing any organ, free from 


MIN 
paſſion com from without, and apt to be diſſevered as eter- 
nal from OT is mortal. | Raleigh. 
I thought th' eternal Mind 
Had made us maſters. | Dryden. 
(2.) We fay that learning's endleſs, and blame fate 
For not allowing life a longer date, | 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 
He found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley, 


(3.) Our queſtion is, Whether all be fin which is done with- 
ovt direction by 4 ** and not whether the Iſraelites did at 
any time amiſs, by following their own minds without aſking 
counſel of . | Hooker. 

We will conſider of your ſuit, | 


And come ſome other time to know our mind.  Shakeſp. 

Being fo hard to me that brought your mind, 5 

I fear ſhe'll prove as hard to you in telling her mind. Shatk. 
I will have nothing elſe but only this ; | 

And now methinks I have a mind to it. Shakeſp. 


Be of the ſame mind one towards another. Rom. xii. 16. 
Haſt thou a wife after thy mind? forſake her not. Eccluſ. 
They had a mize to French Britain; but they have let fall 
their bit. e | Bacon s War with Spain. 
- Sudden mind aroſe 55 | | 
In Adam, not to let th' occalion pals, 
Given him by this great conference, 10 know 
Of things above this world. 
Waller coaſted on the other ſide of the river, but at ſuch a 
diſtance that he had no mind to be engaged. _ Clarendon. 
He had a great mind to do it. . |  _ Clarendon. 
All the arguments to a good life will be very inſignificant to 
a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiſſion of fins 
may he had upon ſuch cheap terms. Tillot in's Sermons, 

Suppoſe that after eight years peace he hath a Td to in- 
fringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbouring ſtate, what 


oppoſition can we make ? Addiſon. 
_ 8 Th' ambiguous god, 
In theſe myſterious words, his ind expreſt, | 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. Dryden. 
(5. ) The earth was not of my mind, | | 
If you ſuppoſe as fearing you, it ſhook. Shakeſp. 


| Theſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas of 


infinite duration than of infinite ſpace; becauſe God has exiſted 
from all eternity; but there is no real matter coextended with 
infinite ſpace. . | 
The gods permitting traitors/to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Cranwille. 
(6.) The king knows their diſpoſition; a ſmall touch will 
put him in mind of them. | 
— M When be brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein ſet 
His triple- colour d bow, wherean to lock 
And call to mind his covenant.  Maltow's Paradiſe Loft. 
Theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus d was out of mind. 
They will put him in mind of his own waking thoughts, 
ere thele dreams had as yet made their impreſſions on his fancy. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. - 


Locke. 


Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
5  Minp-sTRICKEN. adf. [mind and firicken.] Moved; af- 


Dryden. 


— 
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He is daily called upon by the word, the miniſters, and in- 
ward ſuggeſtions of the holy ipirit, to attend to thoſe proſpects, 
and mind the things that belong to his peace. Rogers. © 

I.) Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you 

Of what you ſhould forget. Shakefſp. Winter's Tale. 

I defire to mind thoſe perſons of Saint Auſtin. Burnet. 

This minds me of a cobbling colonel. L' Eftrange. 

I fhall only mind him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it 
could be proved, is of little uſe. Lacke. 

To Min p. v. n. To incline; to be diſpoſed. 
When one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will con- 
_ vey away all his lordſhips to feoffees in truſt. - Spenſer, 
Mix DED. adj. [from mind.] 1. Diſpoſed ; inclined; 
affected. 2. Minded is uſed in compounds: as, high- 
minded. We ſay likewiſe /oww- minded. » 
(1.) — | We come to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty diff 'rence 
Between the king and you. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII, 
W hoſe fellowſhip therefore nnmeet for thee, | 
Good reaſon was thou freely thould'ſ diſlike, 

And be ſo minded ſtill. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If men were minded to live virtuouſly, to believe a God 
would be no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, but very much for 

its advancement. | 775%, 3 
 Pyrrhus is nobly minded; and I fain 
Would live to thank him, | . Philips. 
(2.) I am not h1gh-minded, I have no proud looks. Pſalms. 
Mi'npruL. adj. [mind and full.) Attentive ; heedful ; 
having memory. : | OT. 
I acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your directions, and I pro- 


» 


miſe you to be —— of your admonitions. Hammond. 
* 5 FULLY. [from minaful.] Attentively ; heed- 
ully. | 35 | | 
Mi'ndruLNEss. n. ſ. [from mindful.] Attention; re- 
gard. ED LT 
Mi'npLess. adj. [from mind.) 1. Inattentive ; regard- 


leſs. 2. Not endued with a mind ; having 
powers. 3. Stupid ; unthinking, He 
_.» _ (1+) Curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, 
Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them. Shateſþ., 
As the ſtrong eagle in the ſilent wood, | 
Mindleſs of warlike rage, and hoſtile care, 
Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryſtal flood. 

(2.) God firſt made angels bodileſs, pure, minds; 
Then other things, which mindleſs bodies be: 
Laſt, he made man. N | Davies. 

(3.) Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, a mindleſs ſlave, 

Or elſe a hovering temporizer. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


no intellectual 


Priar. 


fected in his mind. : We 
He had been ſo mind. ftricken by the beauty of virtue in that 
noble king, though not born his ſubject, he ever profeſſed him- 
= 1" TTY | | Sidney. 
Mix x, pronoun poſſeſſive. [myn, Saxon; mein, German; 
mien, French ; meus, Latin. It was anciently the prac- 
tice to uſe my before a conſonant and mine before a vowel, 
which euphony ſtill requires to be obſerved. Mine is al- 


Atterbury's Sermons, Ways uſed when the ſubſtantive precedes : as, this is my 
A wholeſome law time out of mind; | 2 cat; this cat is mine.] Belonging to me. . 5 
Had been confirm d by £2te's decree. Swift, Thou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound 1 TY 


To Min p. u. 4. (from the noun.] 1. To mark; to at- 


tend. 2. To put in mind; to remind. 
(1.) His mournful plight is ſwallowed up unwares, 
Forgetful of. his own that minds another's cares. 


Sfenſer's Fairy Queer. 


NMiot then miſtruſt, but nes love injoins, 


That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! Milton. 
Ik, in the raving of a frantick muſe, | 

And _ 25 more his verſes than his way, | 
Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well Roſcommon. 


Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our way; 


Another ſong requires znother day. 


Dryden. 


_ Upon a wheel of fire; that une own ters 
Do teald like molten lead. _ Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel, give me ine 
- | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
It thou be*'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill: © © Shakeſp. 
A triend of mine is come to me, and I have nothing to ict 
before him-;: ii; | 1 4a Luke. 
That palm is mi ne. 1 vet * Dryden. 
Mainz. n. ſ. (mine, French; mwwyn or mwn, Welsh, trom 
maen lapis, in the plural mein?.] 1. A place or cavern in 
the earth which contains metals or minerals. 2. A ca- 


*4Qz 


2 


MIN 


vern dug under any fortification that it may fink for want Minz'ven, a. ſ. A ſkin with ſpecks of white. 


of ſupport ; or, in modern war, that powder may be 
lodged in it, which being fired at a proper time, whatever 
is over it may be blown up and deſtroyed. f 

(2.) 'T _ treighter bounds your fortune did confine, 


In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller, 


A workman, to avoid idleneſs, worked in a groove or nine - 


pit thereabouts, which was little eſteemed. _ Boyle. 
A mine-digger may meet with a gem, which he knows not 
what to make of. | Boyle. 


The heedleſs mize-man aims only at the obtaining a quanti- 


ty of ſuch a metal as may be vendible. Boyle. 
(2.) By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? | 
W lint mine hath erſt thrown down ſo fair a tower? : 
What facrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sidney. 


Build up the walls of Jeruſalem, which you have broken 
down, and fill up the mines that you have digged. Mbiig ift. 
| Others to a city ſtrong : 

Lay ſiege, encamp'd ; by batt'ry, ſcale and mine, . 
Allaulting. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To Mix E. wv. n. [from the noun.] To dig mines or bur- 
rows; to form any hollows underground. 
| The ranging ſtork in ſtately beeches dwells ; 
The climbing goats on hills ſecurely feed; 
The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells. 
Of this various matter the terreſtrial globe conſiſts 
furtace to the greateſt depth we ever dig or me. 
| . Voodeward's Natural Hiſtory. 
"To Mins. v. 2. To fap; to ruin by mines; to deſtroy by 
ſlow degrees, or ſecret means. 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, | 
Infects unſeen. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth; but the citizens made a countermine. 
Mixe R. n. {. [mineur, French; from mine.] 1. One that 
' digs for metals. 2. One who makes military mines. 
(1.) By me king's palaces are puſh'd to ground, 
And miners cruſh'd beneath their mines are found. 
(2.) As the bombardeer levels his miſchief at cities, the 
miner buſics himſelf in ruining private houſes. TDaler. 
MINERAL. n. /. [minerale, Latin.] Foſſile body; mat- 
ter dug out of mines. All metals are minerals, but all 
minerals are not metals. Minerals in the reſtrained ſenſe 
are bodies that may be melted but not malleated. 
dhe did confeſs, ſhe had 2 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'rin 
By inches waſte you. | Shakeſs. Cymbeline. 
The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and 
tin, are of great value. | Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. 


—— 


Wotton. 


Minerals; nitre with vitriol; common ſalt with 
ſulphur with vitriol. | 
Mi'neraL. adj. Conſiſting of foſſile bodies. 


By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man may con- 


Weodward. 


jecture at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any maſs 


found there, Waodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Mi'NerAL1sT. . /. [ſtom mineral.] One ſkilled or em- 
ployed in minerals. : 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral, which 

he knows not what to make of till he ſhews it a jeweller or a 

maeralift: : Boyle. 

The metals and minerals which are lodged in the perpendi- 


+ 


cular intervals do ftill grow, to ſpeak in the meralift's phraſe, 


or receive additional increaſe. Woodward. 
AineRA'LoGIST. n. . [mineralogie, French; from mine- 
ral and avy®-.] One who diſcuuries on minerals. 25 
Many authors deny it, and the exacteſt mineralogifts have re- 


jected it. | | Brown's Fulg ar Errours. 
Minera'LOGY. 3. /. [from mineral and a5y@-.] The doc - 
tine of minerals. HD 


from its 


Hayward. 


Milton's Par. Lo.. 
allum; and 


Mi'nixin. n. , A ſmall ſort of pins. 
Mi'xim. n. ,. [from minimus, Latin] 1. A ſmall being; 
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a Airſav. 
To MUNGLE. v. 4. 1. To mix; to join; to compound; 
to unite with ſomething ſo as to make one maſs. 2. To 


contaminate; to make of difſimilar parts. 3. To con- 
fuſe. | 
(1.) ——  Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubdle art, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd | 
To blackeſt grain. Miltcz. 


Lament with me! with me your ſorrows join, 
And mingle your united tears with mine! Walſh. 
Our ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very names, we 
are ready to mingle with ourſelves, and cannot bear to have 
others think meanly of them. Watts's Log ict. 
(2.) — 'To confound the race 
Ot mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell | | 
To mizgle and involve. | Milton. 
The beſt of ns appear contented with a ming/ed, imperfe& 
virtue. | Kogers's Ser mans. 
(3.) — There mingle broils. Milton. 
To MIX GLE. . n. To be mixed; to be united with: 
Ourſelf will mingle with ſociety, 
And play the humble hoſt. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Alcimus had defiled himſelf wilfully in the times of their 
mingling with the Gentiles. 2 Mac. xiv, 13. 
Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, _ | 
Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 


It women had not wing led in the miſchiefs. Rowe. 
She, when ſhe ſaw her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs'd | 
Her riſing fears, and mingled with the reſt. Addiſon, 


M1'xGLE. u. 
fuſed maſs, 
—— Trumpeters, 


With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 5 
Make mingle witli our rattling tabourines. HSbaleſp. 
Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar; though the comical 
parts are diverting, and the ſerious moving, yet they are of an 
unnatural mingle. Dryden's Du Frefnoy, 


/. [from the verb.] Mixture; medley ; con- 


Dryden. Mi x ER. n. J. [from the verb.] He who mingles. 


ArntaTURE. n. . [miniature, French ; from minimum, 
Latin.] 1. Painting in water-colours with powders tem- 
pered with water. A mode of painting almoſt appropriated 
to ſmall figures. 2. Repreſentation in a ſmall compaſs; 
repreſentation leſs than the reality. 3. Gay has impro- 
perly made it an adjeQive. „„ 
(2.) The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have 
the picture of their face in large, would in each of theſe bubbles 
ſet forth the miniature of them. Sidney. 
If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a diminutive 
race, we ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecies 
in miniature: in order to keep our poſterity from dwindling, 
we have inſtituted a tall club. Addifon's Guardian. 
The hidden ways | 
Of nature would'f thou know? how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature thy ſpecular ob 
Apply to well diſſe&ed kernels : lo! 
Strange forms atiſe, in each a little plant 
Untolds its boughs: obſerve the ſlender threads 
Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 
In narrow ſeeds deſcrib'd. | Philips. 
(3-) Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 
And make a miniature creation grow. | Gay. 
Mi'nix1x. adj. Small ; diminutive. Uſed in flight con- 
tempt. | | 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, 
Thy ſheep be in the corn; | 
And for one blaſt of thy minikiz mouth, — 
Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. Shakeſp.. King Leer. 


a dwarf. 2. This word is applied, in the northern conn- 
ties, to a ſmall ſort of fiſh, — they pronounce mennim. 
See Minnow. TL 


* 
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— 9 — a Not all 
Nini ns of nature; ſome of ſerpent-kind, 
Wond'rous in length, and corpulence, involy'd 
Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
17 NIMUS. n. [ Latin.] A being of the leaſt ſize. 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus o kind ring knot graſs made 
You bead, you acern. 


Shakeſp. 


Mi'x1own. n. /. [migien, French.) A favcurite; a dar- 


ling ; a low dependant ; one who pleaſes rather than be- 
nefits. A word of contempt, or of flight and familiar 
kindaeſs. | 

Minon, ſaid ſhe; indeed I was a pretty one in thoſe days; 
I ſte a number of lads that love you. Sidney. 

They were made great courtiers, and in the way of minions, 
when advancement, the moſt mortal offence to envy, ſtirred up 
their former friend to overthrow them. | Sidney. 

One, who had been a ſpecial minion of Andromanas, hated 


us for having di ſpoſſeſſed him of her heart. Sidney. 
Oo rate thy mmons; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign ? | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
His company muſt do his minions grace, 5 | 
Whilſt I at home ſtarve for a merry look. Shakeſpeare. 


Edward ſent one army into Ireland; not for conqueſt, but 
to guard the perſon of his -zinion Piers Gaveſton. Davies. 

If a man ſhould launch into the hiſtory of human nature, we 
ſhould find the very minions of princes linked in conſpiracies 


againſt their maſter. L' Eftrange. 
The drowſy tyrant by his minions led, | | 
To regal rage devotes ſome patriot's head. Swift, 


Minx1ous. adj. [from minium, Latin.] Of the colour of 


red lead or vermillion. 


Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and minrious 


tincture from ſprings that fall into it. | Brown. 
ToMri'N1sH. wv. 4. [from diminiſh ; minus, Latin.] To 


lefſen; ro lop ; to impair. 

Ye ſhall not niniſb ought from your bricks of your daily 
wi. | Exod. v. 19. 
They are miniſbed and brought low through oppreſſion. 


5 Pſal. cvii. 39. | 
Another law was to bring in the ſilver of the realm to the 


mint, in making all clipt, mini ſbed, or impaired coins of ſilver, 
not to be current in payments. Bacon's Henry VII. 


MINISTER. n. {. [minifter, Latin; miniſtre, French.] 


1. An agent; one who is employed to any end; one who 
ds not by any inherent authority, but under another. 
2. One who is employed in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment. 3. One who ſerves at the altar ; one who per- 
forms facerdotal functions. 
5. An agent from a foreign power without the dignity 
of an ambaſſadour. 5 3 | 
(1.) You, whom virtue hath made the princeſs of felicity, be 
not the minifter of ruin. So. Maney, 
Rumble thy belly full; fpit fire, ſpout rain, 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnels : 
But yet I call you ſervile mmifters, | | 
That have with two pernicious daughters join d 
Your high-engender'd battles, gainſt a head 


So old and white as this. 5 
— Th' infernal miniſſer advanc' d, | 
Seiz'd the due victim. Dryden's Theodore and Hancria. 


Other ſpirits govern'd by the will, | 

Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill; 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, | 

Reſtrains or ſends his minifters abroad. Blackmore. 
(2.) Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the minifters to 
kings, whole eyes, ears, and hands they are, muſt be anſwer- 
able to God and man. | 
(3) Epaphras, a faithful minifter of Chriſt. 1 Col. i. 7 
e minifters are always preaching, and the governors put- 
ting forth edits againſt dancing and gaming. Addi ſon. 
miniſters of the goſpel are eſpecially required. to ſhine 


the charity-ſchools. 


To Mi'ntsTEeR. W. n. 


miniſters to other virtues. 


MinisTEe'r1at. adj. [from minifter.] 


4. A delegate; an official. 


Shakeſp. King Laar. 


 MinisTE'RIALLY. adv. 


Bacon. 
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as lights in the world, becauſe the diſtinction of their ſtation 
renders their conduct more obſeryable ; and the preſumption of 
their knowledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a pecu- 
liar force and authority to their example. Rogers. 

Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that he never was 
a friend to hereticks and infidels ; that he has always been civit- 
to the miniſter of his parith, and very often given ſomething to 


| Law. 
2 If wrongfully | 
Let God revenge ; for I may never lift 
An angry arm againſt his iter. 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


To Mi xv ISs TER. w. a. [mini/iro, Latin.] To give; to ſup- 


ply; to afford. | | 
All the cuſtoms of the Iriſh would mis iſter occaſion of 
moit ample diſcourſe of the original and antiquity of that 
people. Ni. enſer on Ireland. 
Now he that miniflerah ſeed to the ſower, both miniſten 
bread for your food and multiply your ſeed ſown. 2 Cor. ix. 


| —— The wounded patient bears 
The artiſt's hand that miniſſers the eure. Otway's Orphan... 
1. To attend; to ſerve in any of- 


fice. 2. Joo give medicines. 3. To give ſupplies of 
things needful; to give aſſiſtance; to contribute; to af- 


ford. 4. To attend on the ſervice of God. 


(1. — At table Eve 
Mini ſter d naked, and their flowing cups 


With pleaſant liquors crown d. : Milton. 
(2.) Can'ſt thou not Min iſier to a mind diſcas'd, | 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, _ 
Rae out the written troubles of the brain? Shak. Macbeth. 


(3-) Others iniſtered unto him of their ſubſtance. Luke. 
He who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, ſhould ſet his 


ſoul to learn of his body; for all the parts of that iniſter ta 


one another. | Oe | South, 
There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out than the exiſtence of a God ; yet he that ſhall content him- 
felf with things as they miniſter to our pleaſures and paſſions, 
and not make enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends, 
may live long without any notion of ſuch a being. Locke. 
"Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure in relieving the 
miſerable for Chriſt's ſake, would not have been leſs forward 
to mnifter unto Chriſt himſelf. | | Atterbury.. 
Faſting is not abſolutely good, but relatively, and as it 
. Smalridge's Sermons. 
(4-) Whether propheſy, let us propheſy according to the pro- 
portion of faith; or miniſtry, let us wait on our mini ſtring. 
- | Rom. xii. 7. 
1. Attendant; act- 
ing at command. 2. Acting under ſuperiour authority. 3. 
Sacerdotal ; belonging to the ecclefafticks or their office. 
4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or perſons in ſubordi- 
nate authority. | . 
(.) Underſtanding is in a man; courage and vivacity in the 
lion; ſervice, and miniſterial officiouſneſs, in the ox. Browns. 
From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, 
Enlight'ning ſpirits, and miniſterial flames, 
Lift we our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, „ 
Who bleſs'd the whole with life. Prior. 
(2.) For the minifterial officers in court there muſt be an eye 
unto them. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no other real value 


in religion, than as a miniſterial cauſe of moral effects; as it 


recalls us from the world, and gives a ſerious turn to our 
thoughts. NN Rogers's Sermons. 
(3-) Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom plainly allude. 
unto ſuch miniſterial garments as were then in uſe. Hooker. 
In a miniſterial manner. 
Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and: voluntary 


cconomy, belongs to the father; while the ſon, out of volun- 


tary condeſcenſion, ſubmits to act miniftertalty, or in capacity 
of mediator. | Waterland. 


* Mi'wrsTexy. n. . [minifterium, Lat.] Office; ſervice. 
This word is now contracted to mini/iry, but uſed by Mi 
ton as four ſyllables. | 


/ N. I N 
They that will have their chamber filled with a. good ſcent, 
maike tome odoriferous water be blown about it by their ſer- 
vants mouths that are dextrous in that mmftery. Digby. 
This temple to frequent | 
With miniflerics due, and folemn rites. Multon. 
M1i'x15TRAL, adj. [from miniſter.) Pertaining to a mi- 
niſter. | ; 
Mi'x1sTRaANT, adj. [from minifter.] Attendant; ad ing 
at command. Pope accents it, not according to analogy, 
on the ſecond ſyllable. | 
| — Him thrones, and pow'rs, 
Princedoms, and dominations mmftrant, 
Accompany'd to heav'n-gate. Ailton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Miuiſtrant to their queen with buſy care, 


Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. Pope. 
MinisTRA'TION. 7. /. [from miniſtro, Latin.] 1. Agen- 


cv ; intervention ; office of an agent delegated or com- 


mitii>ned by another. 2. Service; office ; eccleſiaſtical 
function. | OY 
(1 ) God made him the inſtrument of his providence to me, 
as lie hath made his own land to him, with this difference, that 
God, by his mmnflratica to me, intends to do him a favour. 
TS, | Tayler's living mw 
Though ſometimes eſſected by the immediate fiat of the di- 
vine will, yet I think they are moſt ordinarily done by the Mi- 
niftration of angels. 
(2.) The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy profeſſion, be- 
cauſe it is a mimſration in holy things, an attendance at the 
altar. | | N Law» 
If the preſent mini/lraticn be more glorious than the former, 
the miniſter is more holy. Atterbury. 
Mis rav. n. . [contracted from miniftery ; miniſte- 
rium, Lat.] 1. Office; ſervice. 
apart to preach ; eccleſiaſtical function. 3. Agency; in- 
terpoſition. 4. Buſineſs. 5. Perſons employed in the 
publick affairs of a ſtate. 5 
(x.) So far is an indiſtinction of all perſons, and, by conſe- 
quence, an anarchy of all things, ſo far from being, agreeable 
to the will of God, declared in his great houſhold, 
and eſpecially in all the 2z1niffrzes of his proper houſehold the 
church, that there was never yet any time, I believe, fince it 
was a number, when ſome of its members were not more ſa- 
cred than others. | | $Spratt's Sermons. 
(2.) Their r perform'd, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their ſtory written left, 
They die. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Saint Paul was miraculouſly called to the miniſtry of the 
golpel, and had the whole doctrine of the goſpel from God by 
immediate revelation; and was appointed the apoſtle of the 
Gentiles for propagating it in the heathen world. 
(3-) The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 
but directs the affairs of it ever ſince by ſtanding rules, and the 


ordinary miniſtry of ſecond cauſes. Atterbury. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, | 55 
And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. | Parnel. 
The poets introduced the miniſtry of the gods, and taught 
the ſeparate exiſtence of human ſouls. | | Bentley. 
(4- He ſafe from loud alarms, | 
Abhorr'd the wicked minifiry of arms. Dryd. Eneid. 


(5.) I converſe in full freedom with many conſiderable men 
of both parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely acci- 
dental, as happening to have made acquaintance at court more 
under one mimftry than another. Swift. 
AMTNIUM. n. ſ. [Latin.] Melt lead in a broad earthen 
veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it continually till it be calcined 
into a grey powder ; this is called the calx of lead ; con- 
tinue the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, and it be- 
comes yellow; in this ſtate it is uſed in painting, and is 
called maſticot or maſſicot; after this put it into a rever- 


beratory furnace, and it will calcine further, and become 


of a fine red, which is the common minium or red lead: 
among the ancients minium was the name for cinnabar : the 


Hale's Origia of Mani ꝛd. 


2. Office of one ſet 


lhe world, 


Locke. 


M I N 


modern minium is uſed externally, and is excellent in 
cleaning and healing old ulcers. Hill's Mat. Med 


Mi'nxock. n. .. Of this word I know not the preciſe 
mean ng. It is not unlikely that minn:ck and minx are 
originally the ſame word. | | 7 

An aſs's nole I fixed on his head ; 
Anon his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, 
And forth my mimnock comes. | Shakeſp. 
Mi'nxnow. n. . (menue, French.) A very ſmall fiih; a 
pink : a corruption of minim, which lee. 
Hear you this triton of the 7Yunowvs ? Shak, 
The minnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, end not [lick, 
which is only preſently after ſpawning, hath a kind of dappled 
or waved colour, like a panther, on his fides, inclining to a 
grceniſh and ſky colour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almoſt black or blackiſh : he is a ſharp biter at a (mail. 
worm in hot weather, and in the Spring they make excellent 
minnow tanſies; for being waſhed well in falt, and their heads 
and rails cut off, and their guts taken out, being fried with 
yolks of eggs, primroſes, and tanſy. Nallon's Aanler. 
The nimble turning of the minuoab is the perfection of 7+/-- 
no ru fiſhing. | Mallon Ang cr. 
MINOR. aj. [Latin.] 1. Petty; inconfiderable. 2. Lef; ; 
ſmaller. 5 | | 
(1.) If there are petty errours and #257 lapſes, not conſi- 
derably injurious unto faith, yet is it not ſafe to contemn infe- 
ricur fallities. | Brown's Vulzar Errour:. 

(2.) They altered this cuſtom from cales of high concern— 
ment to the moit trivial debates, the minor part ordinarily en- 
tering their proteſt. Clarend:, 

The difference of a third part in fo large and collective an 
account is not ſtrange, if we conſider how differently they are 
ſet in minor and lets miſtakeable numbers. 

| = Brown's Vulgar Errcurc, 

Mi'nor. n. . 1. One under age; one whoſe youth can- 

not yet allow him to manage his own affairs. 2. The |(2- 
cond or particular propoſition in the ſyllogiſm. | 
(.) King Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of hi 
reign, was 4 minor. Dawes en Irchun, 

He and his mule might be 7uzors, but the libertines are full 
grown. | Colliers View of the Stage. 
Long as the year's dull circle ſzems to run, . 
When the briſk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope. 
The nobleſt blood of if ngland having been ſhed in the grand 
rebellion, many great families became extin&, or ſupported 
only by minors. . | Swift. 
A minor or infant cannot be faid to be contumacious, be- 
cauſe he cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his guar- 
dian. | 3 Aulife's Parergon. 
(2.) The ſecond or minar propoſition was, that this king- 
dom hath cauſe of juſt fear of overthrow from Spain. Bacos. 
He ſuppoſed that a philotopher's brain was like a forc|t, 
where ideas are ranged like animals of ſeveral kinds; tha: the 
major is the male, the minar the female, which copulate by the 
middle term, and engender the concluſion. Arbuthnct, 

To Mi NORAT E. wv. a. [from minor, Latin.] To leſſen; 
to diminiſh. A word not yet admitted into the language. 
This it doth not only by the advantageous aſſiſtance of a 

tube, but by ſhewing in what degrees diſtance minorates the 
object. | Glanwille's Scefſis. 

Mixora'Tlov. n. /. [from minorate.] The act of leſſen- 
ing 3 diminution ; decreaſe. A word not admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, as is mot 
evident in the loadſtone, whoſe efficiencies are communicable 
without a minoration of gravity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
_ We hope the mercies of God will conſider our degenerated 
integrity unto ſome minoration of our offences. Brown. 


Mino'siTy. 2. .. [minerite, Fr. from minor, Lat.] 1. 
The ſtate of being under age. 2. The ſtate of being leſs. 
3- 'The ſmaller number: as, the minority held for that 

queſtion in oppoſition to the majority. — 
(1.) I moy'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in the 

=_” 


behalf of 
my daughter, in the minority of them both, Sh F 


IN 


He is young, 2nd his mizz9)1:y 

Is put into the truſt of Richa;d Gloſter, _ Sale ſpeare. 
Theie changes in religion ſhould be flaid, until the king 

\ were cf years to govern by himſelf: this the people appre- 
hending worſe than it was, a queſtion was ried, whether, 
during the king's mincri!y, ſuch alterations might be made or 
no. Flayward's Edw. VI. 
Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the * ity of 
his fon, procured an act to paſs, that no ſtatute made during 
the mimrity of the king ſhould bind him or his ſucceſſors, ex- 
cept it were confirmed by the king at his full age. But the 
firit act that paſſed in king Edward the Sixth's time, was a 
repeal of that former act; at which time nevertheleſs the 
king was minor, | 135 Bacon s Henry VII. 
If there be evidence, that it is not many ages ſince nature 
was in her minority, this may be taken for a good proof that 
ſhe is not eternal. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Their counſels are warlike and ambitious, though ſomething - 


tempered by the maority of their king. Temple. 
(2.) From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a ming- 
rity, or ſmallneſs in the excluiion. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
Mi'noTAuR. n. ſ. [minataure, French; minos and taurus. 
A monſter invented by the poets, half man and half bull, 
kept in Dædalus's labyrinth. | 285 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth, 8 
There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shakeſh. 
Mi'nsTER. mn. . [minrrene, Saxon.) A monaſtery; an 
eccleſiaſtical fraternity; a cathedral church. The word is 
yet retained at York and Litchfield. | 
Mi'nsTREL. n. . [meneſtril, Spaniſh ; mene fra 
Latin.] A muſician ; one who plays upon inſtruments. 
Hark how the miaftrels gin to ſhrill aloud | 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, | 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 


That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
l will give you the minfirel, | ; 
— Then I will give you the ſerving creature.  Shakeſp. 
I to the vulgar am become a ielt 5 
Eſteemed as 3 minftrel at a feaſt. 


Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
— Theſe fellows 5 | 
Were once the minfirels of a country ſhow ; 
Fol:ow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet- cheeks and bloated faces known. 
Often our ſeers and poets have confeſs'd, 
That muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted mane, 
Attentive to the ſong ; the lynx forget | 
His wrath to man, and lick the minfirel's feet. Prior. 
MixsTRELSEY. n. . [from inſtrel.] 1. Muſick; in- 
ſtrumental harmony. 2. A number of muſicians. 
..) Apollo's felt will envy at his play, 
And all the world applaud his minftreiſey. 
That loving wretch that wears; 
"Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which he in her angelick finds, | 
Would ſwear as juſtly, that he hears, 
In that day's rude hearſe miz/trelſey, the ſpheres. 
3 I began, | 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minftrelſey, 
Till fancy had her fill. . | 
(2.) Miniftring ſpirits tram'd up in feaſt, and fong ! 
duch haft thou arm'd the minfirelſey of heav'n. Milton. 
Mint. . / [mince, Saxon; menthe, Fr. mentha, Latin. ] 
A plant. | XZ ESD 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd mint, 

A wholeſome herb, that breath'd a grateful ſcent. Dryden. 
inT. . , [munte, Dutch; mynetian, 1 coin, Saxon. ] 
1. The place where money is coined. 2. Any place of in- 

vention. | 
(.) What i 


— 


Dryden. 


Dawies. 


Done. 


Milton. 


had there not been medals. Addiſon on Medals. 


lus, low 


$2 perſon's name or face, that receives all his 
reputation from the mint, and would never have been known 


4 


M I N 
(a.) A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a Tat cf phraſes in his brain. $hahteſp. 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great numher of cu- 
rious inventions are iſſued out, which grow current among the 
party. ; | Adiifon's Freehaller. 
To II x T. v. a [from the noun.] 1. To coin; to ſtamp 
money. 2. Toinvent; to forge. . 
(1) Another law was, to bring in the ſilver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped coins of ſilver not to be cur- 
rent in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; and ſo- 
to ſet the mint on work, and to give way to new coins of til- 
ver which ſhould be then minted. Bacon's Henry VII. 
_ (2+) Look iato the titles whereby they hold theſe new por- 
tions of the crown, and you will find them of ſuch natures as 
may be eaſily Mia ted. Bacon't War with Spain. 
Mix TAGE. n. /. [from int.] 1. That which is coincd. 
or ſtamped. 2. The duty paid for coining.  Ainſw. 
(1.) —— its pleaſing poiſon 
The viſaze quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon's xintæge 
Character'd in the face. | 
Mr'xTer. n. from mint.] Coiner. 
Sterling ought to be of pure filver called leaf ſilver, the min- 
ter muſt add other weight, if the ſilver be not pure. Camden. 
Mi'xr MAN. u. /. [mint and man.] One ſkilled in coinage- 
He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over-match for this 
eſtate, 15 no good mintman; but takes greatneſs of kingdoms. 
according to their bulk and currency, and not after their in- 
trinſick value. Bacon War with Spain. 
Mi'xvrMAS TER. n. . [mint and maſter.] 1. One who 
preſides in coin2ge. 2. One who invents. 
(1.) That which is coined, as mintmaſters confeſſed, is al- 
layed with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 
(̃. 2.) The great muitmaſters of theſe terms, the ſchoolmen : 
and metaphyſicians, have wherewithal to content him. Locke. 


n. /. [menuet, French.] A ſtately regular 


Milton. 


Mr'nUuer. 
dance. | 
The tender creature could not ſee his fate, 
With whom ſhe'd danc'd a minuet ſo late. Stepney. 
John has aſſurance to ſet up for a minuet dancer. Hhectatar 
NUM. n. /. 1. [With printers.] A ſmall fort of print- 
ing letter. 2. [With muſicians.] A note of ſlow time, 
two of which make a ſemibrief, as two crotchets make a 


M 


minum ; two quavers a crotchet, and two ſemiquavers 
a quaver. „ | | Bailey. 
(2.) He's the courageous captain of compliments; he fights- 


as you ſing prickſongs, keeps time, diſtance, and proportion; 
reſts his nm, one, two, and the third in your boſom, Shak. 
Minu'te. adj. [minutus, Lat] Small; little; ſlender ; 
ſmall in bulk; ſmall in conſequence. 15 
Some minute philoſophers pretend, | 
That with our days our pains and pleaſures end. Denham. 
Such an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the moſt minute and inconſiderable 
things. 5 South's Sermons. 
Into ſmall parts the wond'rous ſtone divide, | 
Ten thouſand of minuteft ze expreſs 5 
The ſame propenſion which the large poſſeſs. Blackmore. 
The ſerum is attenuated by circulation, fo as to paſs into the 
minuteſt channels, and become fit nutriment for the body. 
| Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger and more im- 
mediate parts of the ſubject, and not divide it at once into 


the more minute and remote parts.  Watts's Logick, 
MINUTE. n. /. [minutum, Latin.] 1. The fixtieth part 
of an hour. 2. Any ſmall ſpace of time. z. The firit 


draught of any agreement in writing ; this is common in 
the Scottiſh' law : as, have you made a minute of that 
contract ? | Ee | 
1.) This man ſo complete, 
Who was envell'd mongſt wonders, and when we, 


— — 
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— rr , nt nt. Sad . : 
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Almoſt with liſt ning raviſh'd, could not find | 
His hour of ſpeech a minute. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(2.) They walk'd about me ev'ry minute while; 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart, Shakeſp. 
— The ſpeed of gods | 
Time counts not, though with [wifteſt minutes wing'd. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Gods! that the world ſhould turn 
On minutes and on moments. | Denham's Sophy. 
Experience does every minute prove the ſad truth of this aſſer- 
tion. South's Sermons. 
Tell her, that I ſome certainty may bring ; | 
I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden's Aureng xebe. 
To Mi'nuTtE. v. a. [minuter, French.] To ſet down in 
ſhort hints. 
I no ſooner heard this critick talk of my works, but I uni- 
nuted what he had ſaid, and reſolved to enlarge the plan of my 
| ſpeculations. . Shectator. 
Milxure- BOOK. mw. /. [minute and book.] Book of ſhort 


hints. 


Mv vTE-GLAss. . minute and glaſs.) Glaſs of which 


the ſand meaſures a minute. 
Mixu'ttLy. adv. [from minute.] To a ſimall point; ex- 
actly; to the leaſt part; nicely. 


In this poſture of mind it was impoſſible for him to keep that. 


ſlow pace, and obſerve minutely that order of ranging all he 


ſaid, from which reſults an obvious perſpicuity. Locke. 
Change of night and day, 
And of the ſeaſons ever ſtealing round, 
Minutely faithful. Thomſon's Jummer. 


Mi'nuTELyY. adv. [from minute, the ſubſtantive.] 1. 
Every minute; with very little time intervening. 2. [In 
the quoted paſſage it ſeems rather to be an adjective, as 


hourly is both the adverb and adjective] Happening 


every minute. 


(A.) What is it böt a continued perpetuated voice from hea- 


ven, reſounding for ever in our ears? As if it were minutely 


proclaimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reſt in 


Mine u. . [moer, Dutch.) Mud; dirt at the bottom of 


their ſins, no quiet from Chriſt's importunity till they ariſe 
from ſo mortiferous a ſtate. , Hammond's Fundamentals, 
(...) Now minutely revolts upbraid his faitk- breach, 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 5 
Nothing in love. 1 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Minu'texness. . . [from minute.] Smallneſs; exility ; 
inconſiderableneſs. | 


The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles never fall under our 


ſenſes by reaſon of their mnuteneſs. Bentley. 


 Mi'nuTE-wATCH. . ſ. [minute and watch.) A watch 


in which minutes are more diſtinctly marked than in com- 
men watches which reckon by the hour. 


Caſting our os upon a minute-watch, we found that from 


the beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the 
coals had been put in glowing, to the total diſappearing of the 


fire, there had paſſed but three minutes. Boyle. 
Minx. n. /. [contrated, I ſuppoſe, from minnock.] A 


young, pert, wanton girl. 
| — 5 Lewd minx! 
Come, go with me apart. 
r 2 links, 
Before the proud virago minx. 
She, when but yet a tender Mixx, began 
To hold the door, but now ſets up for man. 


| Shakeſp. 
Hudibras. 
| Dryden. 


MIRACLE. . /. [ Miracle, French; miraculum, Latin.] 
1. A wonder; ſomething above human power. 2. [In 


theology] An effect above human or natural power, 
performed in atteſtation of ſome truth. 
(1.) Nothing almoſt ſees miracles 


But miſery, Shak. King Lear. 
Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, : 

To work exceeding miracles on earth, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, | 


MIR . 
2.) The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent above 
R lying wonders of demons, in that they were not made out 
of vain oſtentation of power, and to raiſe unprofitable amaze. 


ment; but for the real benefit and advantage of men, by feed- 
ing the hungry, healing all ſorts of diieaſes, ejecting of devils, 


and reviving the dead. Bentley's Sermans, 
Mira'culous. adj. [miraculeux, French; from miracle.] 
Done by miracle; produced by miracle; effected by 
power more than natural. | | 
Arithmetical progreſſion might eafily demonſtrate how fa(t 
mankind would increaſe, overpaſſing as miraculous, though 
indeed natural, that example of the Iſraelites, who were mul. 
tiplied in two hundred and fifteey years from ſeventy unto (ix 
hund red thouſand able men. | Raleigh Effaye, 
Reſtore this day, for thy great name, 
Unto his ancient and zwr-acuto!s ht. Herbert. 
| — =— Why this ſtrengeh 
Miraculous yet remaining in thaſe rocks? 
His might continues in thee not for naught. Milton's Ag, 
At the firſt planting of the Chriſtian religion, God wag 
pleaſed to accompany it with a miraculous power, Tillotſon. 
Miza'cutousLy. adv. [from miraculous.) By miracle; 
by power above that of nature. 2 EE 
It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw thoſe northern 
heathen nations down into thoſe Chriſtian parts, where they 
might receive Chriſtianity, and to mingle nations fo remote 
miraculouſly, to make one blood and kindred of all people, and 
each to have knowledge of him. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Turnus was to be {lain that very day; and ZEneas, wound- 
ed as he was, could nat have engaged him in ſingle combat, 
unleſs his hurt had been miraculouſly healed. Dryden. 
Mikxa'cuLousnEtss. . / [from miracu/ous.] Ihe ſtate 
of being effected by miracle ; ſuperiority to natural power. 
MIRADOR. n. /. Spaniſh, from mirar, to look. ] A bal- 
cony ; a gallery whence ladies fee thows. 
Mean time your valiant ſom,- who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round; to ev'ry mirador ; 
Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made, | 
nd bowing, took th applauſes which they paid. Dryden. 


water. 


— He his rider from her lofty ſteed | 
Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty mire. Spenſer, 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a finner, honeſt water, 

which ne'er left man 1' th' nire. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſhip out o th mire. Hudibras. 

5 1 ca to any man's reaſon, whether it be not better that 

there ſhould be a diſtinction of land and fea, than that all 

ſhould be mire and water. More againſt Aibeiſm. 

Now plung'd in mire, now by ſharp brambles torn. Koſc. 

To Mix E. v. a. [from the noun.] To whelm in the mud; 
to foil with mud. „ 33 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates 

Who ſmeer'd thus, and mir d with infamy, 5 

I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. SFhaleſp. 

Mik E. n. /. (r, Welſh; my pa, Saxon; wier, Dutch.} 

An ant; a piſmire. 8 

Mr'zixess. n. J. [from miry.] Dirtineſs; fullneſs of 

mire. hs 

Mr'zxx$somME. adj. [maorch, dark, Daniſh. In the deriva- 

tives of this ſet, no regular orthography is obſerved : it is 

common to write murky, to which the reſt ought to con- 

form.] Dark ; obſcure. 
Through miri ſome air her ready way ſhe makes. 
Fairy Queen. 

Mh, to look. ] 

thing which exhibits repreſenta- 

reflection, 2. It is uſed for pattern; 
eye ought to be fixed ; as, men look 
mien or dreſs ; an exemplar ; gn 


Mraxor. n. ſ. [miroir, French; mirar, 8 
1. A r - ag ; 
tions of objects b 
for that on which 


in a glaſs to adjuſt their 
_ aghetype. : 


M I 8 | | M I S8 


in his waters which your virror make, MisaccBera'fton. . , lis and acceptation.] The a8 
as the — — bright. war: cn s Efith. of taking i in a wrong ſenſe. 


(1); 
Behold yo 


T infus'd an inward li ht, 97 , 
8 ul, as 5 a es tron, | — ure. Miſchance 5 misfor tune; ll ack Das * 
Of her own form may take a perfect fight. Dawies. 


* Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
But eppedte in Ievell'd Weſt was fe Some miſadventure. Shakeſp. Remeo and Juliet. 


dy re ing her | When a commander, either upon neceſlity or mifſadventure 
His mir bim. mann "_ — 's Paradiſe Loft. falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation and 


enterprize, if bravely he behaveth himſelf. Hayward. 
. * 5 — 2 ſtage, The body — after all the loſſes and 53 of 
Pleas'd andgifpleas'd with * — == ures no leſs — ſix thouſand foot. Clarendon, 
A remedy like thoſe whom muſick cures. Faller. Diſtinguiſh betwixt m3/adventure and def in.” F'Eftrange. 
. chance he ſpy'd a mirroir while he ſpoke, The trouble of a miſadventure now and then, that reaches 
N. zing . d his alter'd look; not his innocence or reputation, may not be an il}. way to teaclt 
W 2 he ſaw his features and his "BY him more caution. Locke an Education. 
' So much war chang gd, that ſcarce Me he knew, Dryd. MisaDve'nTURED. adj. [from EN — 
Late as Lrang'd dhe eryſtal wilds o „ nate. 
In the clear — bs of thy ruling ſtar, 5 From forth the fatal 1450 of theſe two foes, 
I faw, alas} ſome dread event impend. Pope. A pair of ſtareroſt lovers take their life; 
(2.) The works of nature are no leſs exact, than if ſhe did Whoſe miſadwventur d piteous overthrows 
both behold and ſtudy how to __ ſome e abſolute 10 or Do wah their death bury their parents ſtrife. Shakeſp .. 
aurror pot of gags 3 | =, er. Misapv1'seD. "3 [mis and ad viſe l.] Ill directed. 
1 * pram tur ight, Fairy Sees Mis A IME D. ad; 1 (mis and azm.] Not aimed WY - 
How far'ft thou, SE I err I'M} men? on — ſd. The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, | 
Nirroir of ancient faith i in early youth. Dry 1 Milling the mark of hos miſaimed ſight, 

Mr * Lat] A kind of tranſ- OR INE» (Inns. Fairy Neue 
1 — 0 2. |. | Ainſ Mi'sanTrRroOE. ho "WF <4 [miſanthrope, French; wad» 
parent . Mis AT TRROOS Jewr®-.] A hater of mankind. 

Misr R. u. . [jp be, Saxon.] Merriment ; jollity ; I am miſanthropos, — hate mankind, Shakeſp.. 


galety ; laughter. | Alas, poor dean ! his only ſcope = : 


To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, | Was to be held a miſanthrope ; | 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave. _  Shakeſps This i into gen'ral odium drew him. Savift.. 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; Mis INTRO. n. miſanthropie, French; from mi- 
For every olye&t that the one doth catch, fanthrope.) Hatred of ollhkind. 


| Moſt of the a ate mirth =, 3 Mis ArPLiCa'TION. 2. , [mis. and application.] Appli- 


art: the wounded ſpirit is not ſeen, but walks under a diſ- cation to a wrong purpoſe. 
— 2 N 5 South's Sermons. The indifiinRicn of many in the community of name, or. 


With genial joy to warm the ſoul, | the miſapplication of the act of one unto another, hath made 
Bright Helen Wr d a mirth-inſpiring bowl. Pope's Odyſſey. | ſome doubt thereof. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


5 1 5 Ib vi of thoſe who preſide over theſe charities is ſo 
* 2. . * Merry ; gY 3 _ 8 diſpoſed to do good can entertain no 


| 1 , bios of the mi ſapplication of their bounty. Atterbury. 
That f ſhall be wh 1 mn is our duty <4 provident for the future, and to guard. 
Shall make us fad next morning. 2 re. * againſt whatever may lead us into miſapptications of it. Rogers. 


Tie feat was ferv'd ; oon 12 To Mis ay LV. v. 4. lei and apply. To apply to wrong 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. Prior. „ 
MArRL Ess. 'adj. [from mirth.) Joyleſs ; s | Virtue itſelf turns vice, bein miſapplied, 


And vice ſometime by actions digniſied. Shakeſp.. 

Mix v. adj. 5 miſe. . 1. Deep in! mud , 2 * holy treaſure wi to be N and iſſued for holy uſes,. 
Confiſting of mire. « - hes [ IN 0 ot miſapplied to any other ends. Howel. 
(1. 2 hear hes — fe E He that knows, that whiteneſs is the name of that colour he 
under * van Jong © Heard} how 2. A has obſerved in ſnow, will. not mijapp'y that word as long as he 
how ſligwas bemoufft retains that idea. Locke. 


Al mannko lived lazy Ii 3 * by 
 fickneſs or by age, 2 e all To M1SS4peREHE ND. v. a. leis and apprehend.) Not'to 


dark and my, full of noiſoche and mp por, * underſtand rightly, . | 


| may Joſe none of their force W my 


in endleſs ſtench and miſery. {1 That your 3 
| Deep, through a miry Io ca A. (4?  miſapprebending or m 3 them, 1 ſhall give the maſs 
Above her ance roſe the chalky 18 een. Tibia. your © acke. 
So have I ſeen ill-coupled — 1 a 21.0 eren n. ey fte and apprebenſfon.] Miſ- 
Drag diffrent ways in nd 7 * E take; not right apprehenſion. 


_ Shall . about 5] VAN SAGER I is a degree of knowledge to be acquainted wits the- 


all wards to behold MR 7. a uuſes of our ignorance: what we have to ſay under this head, 


| How they are are ſtain d ke meadows, yet not ary,, * : will equally concern our miſapprehbenſi ons and errors. Glanville. 
With ith ary Al leſs e them by a flood 2 . dee D MisascLBE. v. a. [mis and aſcribe.] To aſeribe 
Mts, an igſeparab] ö uſed in compoſi a to maik an falſly 
| ieee, or depravation of the meaning: 7 as, chance, luck; That may be 22 to art which is the bare production 
In luck; computation, .ceckoning.;. miſcompus of nature. Boyle. 


| " cation, falſe reckoning ; to like, to be pleaſed ;' to miſſige, To Mis Assen. v. 4. lis and aſſign.] 0 aſſign erro · 
10 de offended g from mes in Tewonick- am French, uſed neouſly. 
is the fame ſenſe. Of this it is difficult to give all he We have not miſaſigned the cauſe of this phenomenon. 


. exaniplex ;' but thoſh that follow will-ſafficiently explain it. 4 n 29 U. 


M I S 


7. Mis grell. v. #2. [mis and become. Not to become; 
to be unſeemly; not to ſuit. 
Either ſhe has a poſſihility in that which I think 9 
or elſe impoſſible loves need not m1/becozme me. 
What to the dauphin from England ? 
corn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not n:/become 
play-fellows, has ſuch 


The mighty ſender. 
That boldneis which lads get — 

confidence, that thoſe 

miſbecoming and dilingenuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt 


| Shakeſp. Henry V. 


a mixture of rudeneſs and ill-tur 


be unlearned to make way for better principles. Locke. 
Portius, thou may'lt rely upon my conduct ; 
Thy father will not act what mtecomes him. 1 on. 


MIS BEG 05 T. adj. be gat Or be gotten with mis. 1 


Mis BEGO“ TT EN. 5 lawfully or irregularly begotten, 
—— Contaminated, baſe, 
And miſbegotten blood, I ſpill of thine. Shakeſþ. Henry VI. 
Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour d 
To bring man- ſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 
Is valour m/tegot, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were but newly born. 
The miſbegotten infant grows, 
And, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes 
The fwellivg rind, with unavailing ſtrife, | 
| To leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life. Dryden. 
To MtsBeHa've. v. n. [mis and bebave.] To act ill or 


improperly. 


Shakeſp. 


Mis BEHAVE D. . [mis and behaved. ] Cntaught ; ilt- 
bred ; uncivil. 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array ; 
But, like a mi/bebhav'd and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout ſt upon thy fortune and thy ave, Shateſd. 


MisBeHa'vious. n. . [mis and bebaviour.] Il conduct; 
bad practice. 
The mi/ſbehaviour of particular 


| ns does not at all = 
their cauſe, ſince a man may act 


y in ſome reſpects, who 


does not ſo in others. Addiſon's Freabolder. 
Mis se LIE. u. . [mis and belief.) Falſe religion; a 
wrong belief. | 


 MisnerLi'eves. a. . [+mis and believer.) One that holds 
«falſe religion, or believes wr 
Ves, it I drew it with a curſt intent 
To take a miſbeliever w my bed, 
It muſt be ſo. 5 
To Misca'LcuLAaTE. v. a, [mis and calculate. To rec- 
1 | 35353 3 
R 
multit mi miſint and 
miſcalculated. by . Arbuthnat on Coins. 
To Misc, L. v. a. [mis and call] To name improperly. 
My heart will ſigh when I miſcal it ſo. | Shak. Rich. II. 
The third at, which connects prop ſitions and deduceth con- 
_ CJuſions from them, the ſchools diſcourſe ; and we ſhall 
not iſcal it if we name it reaſon. | Glanwille's Devi. 


you m/cal their folly is their care, 
Misca' RRIAGE, n. . [mis and carriage.) ts 
* 18 A 


event of our undertaking ; failure; ill 


ortion ; act of bringing forth before the time. 
(1.) Reſolutions of reforming do not always 
nor prevent vengeance for former miſcarriages. 
* counſellor, to ſave 2 
ou mii ſcarriages upon his prince, 
Expoſing aw bes rage and hate, 
O, tis an act as infamouſly baſe, | 
As, ſhould a common foldier ſculk behind, 
And thruſt his general in the front of war. 
Dryden's $. 
If the or abuſe of the liberty he 
what would really make for his 


- as EE on it muſt be imputed to his © 


— 


45 


| Ku 
Froar. 


to examine - 


* * 
* 


f 


ke. 


* 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


happineſs, den che 


XI S 


A great part of that time which the inhabitants 
mer earth had to ſpare, and Lr they made. ſo i 
their miſcarriages, was re- 


now employed in digging and ; * 
Wodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 


tility which contributed 

tracted and cut off, 

— Your cures alond you tell, 

But wiſely your —— conceal. Garth" s Diſpenſatory, 

How, alas will in that awful day, when even 
the failings and miſcarriages of the righteous ſhall not be con- 

cealed, though the mercy of God be magnified in their pardon, 
Rogers's Sermon. 

(2.) There mult be rie and — for there 

died many women with child. ; Graunt. 
1. To fail; 


To MIScA RR. v. n. [mis and carry.) not. 0 
have the intended event; not to ſucceed; to be loſt i in an 


enterpriſe ; not to reach the effect intended. 2. To have 
an abortion. | 


the for- 


uſe, was 
ng; and the exceſs of fer- 


(1.) Have you not heard of Frederick, the great ſoldier, 
who miſcarried at ſea. Shakeſ; d, ure for Meaſure. 
Our fiſter's man is certainly miſcarried. Shakeſp. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? | 
— It is determin'd, not concluded yet: | 
But fo it muſt be if the king miſcarry. — Rich, III. 
| If you miſca 
Your - bufinels of the world hath” ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes. Chakeſp King Lear, 


Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips ous all miſcarried, my creditois 
grow cruel, my eſtate-is very Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
I could mention ſome ere which I have brought to ma- 
turity, and others which have miſcarried. on's Guardian. 
No - wonder that this = 5 cn ſhould ſo often miſcarry, 
which requires ſo much art and genius to arrive at any per- 
fection in it. Swift. 


(2.) Give them a _—y womb and dry breaſts. _ 
Tant 1 Hoſea, ix. oe. 


So many 


elaborately formed and 
R an e for a delivery, do yet, in 
the i ue, miſcarry and prove — 


South's Sermons. 
His wife miſcarried ; but the abortion a female fce- 
tus. Pope and Arbuthnot. 


You have proved yourſelf more tender of another's embrios, 
chan the fondeſt mothers are of their own; for you have 4 
ſerved every thing that Ini carried of. Pope. 
MiscerLa'ns. n. .. [miſcellaneus, Latin. This is cor- 


bes yo into maf/lin or meftlin.] Mixed corn: as wheat 
and rye. 
t to be of uſe to make ſome muſcellane i in corn; 


It is 


as if a few beans with wheat wheat will be the 
3 Se Nat. Hift. 
Miez EOS. adj. [wſcellaneus Latin.] Miogled ; 
. various. kinds. 
Geng . in manye things, he 2 be received 
=? 


for ſuch azamaſsall relations err in ſome, 
* Brown. 


'd worth | 
_ ate: 's oo. Reg. 
Mi8ea ta! NEOUSNESS. 2 7. from miſcellaneous. ] Com- 
ulcers ion of mn > ü 


NY. adj, le hela, Lat! Mixed of vari- 


E . orga 

. confi L nd- 

cellany forces of alt nations,” — 

Mr e ee, x. J. A maſs formed we of various kinds. 
5. — 1 prefim mptign vigg — oy name 

Ew? * N — they — ned kg J 5 if N. 
Out ſkips a book of wviſcellanies. | dene. 

To Misck'sx. v. 4. 1 and caff:} To. take 4 wrong ac- 
count of. 


Men their - bs 
——— W uns, 
wherein they were hom. Brown's Fulger urn. 


7 


M 1 8. 
Miscuaſxnce. = J [mis and chance.] [ll luck; ill for- 
tune; misfortune ; miſhap. 
The lady Cecopria ſent him to excuſe the miſchance 2 her 


beaſts ranging in that dangerous ſort. idney. 
Extreme dealing had driven her to v7 herfelf with a great 
lady, by which occaſion ſhe had ſtumbled upon fuch mi/chances 


\ 


as were little for the honour of her family. Sidney. 
View theſe letters, full of bad miſchance, | 
France is revolted. Shak. H. VI. 


Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come i ſchance between us twain. Shak. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing a man but 
fome fault chargeable upon him; and nothing can be a fault 
that is not naturally in a man's r to prevent ; otherwiſe, it 
is a man's unhappineſs, his — ot calamity, but not his 
fault. | South's Sermons. 
M.'SCHIEF. u. /. [meſchef, old French.] 1. Harm; hurt; 
whatever is ill and injuriouſly done. 2. Ill conſequence ; 
vexatious affair, | 
(1.) The law in that caſe puniſheth the thought ; for better 


is a miſchief than an inconvenience. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Come you muith' ring miniſters ! 
Wherever in your ſightſeſs ſubſtances | 
You wait on nature's miſchief. | Shak. Macbeth. 
Thy tongue deviſeth mſchiefs. Pal. Iii. 2. 


Was I the cauſe of miſchief, or the man, 
Whoſe lawleſs luſt the fatal war n? 
(2.) States call in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a common 
enemy; but the miſcbief was, theſe allies would never allow 
that the common enemy was ſubdued. Swift. 


To Mr'scniee. v. a. [from the noun.] To hurt; to harm; 


to injure. 
Tf the g 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our ſouls any be- 
nefit ? rather it mſchiefs them.  Spratt's Sermons. 
Mi'sCa1t FMAKER. u. /. [from miſchief and make.] One 
Miscnizr- MAKING. adj. Cauſing harm. 
Come not thou with ni ſchie- maling beauty, 
To interpoſe between us, look on him. 


Mi'scmtzv ous. adj. (from miſchief.] 1. Harmful ; 


Rowe. 
hurt- 


ful; deſtructive; noxious ; pernicious; injurious ; wick- 


ed: uſed both of perſons 
cious. Ainſav. 


| things. 2. Spiteful ; mgli- 


(.) This falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition is intolerably miſ- 
__ South's Sermons. 


chievous to ſociety. 
I'm but a half-ſtrain'd villain yet; 
But mongrel zuſchievous, Rs 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſervants, —_ 
them that their maſter was run mad; that he had diſinherited 
his heir, and was going to ſettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy ; 
that if he did not look after their maſter he would do ſome v 
miſchievous thing. ebf 


Hift. of J. Bull. 
Mi'schIEvous Lv. adv. from ni ſebie ] Nodouf 5 
hurtfully; wickedly. e 
Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 6 
To fweep at once her life and beauty too; 
But like a harden'd felon took a pride 


wn 
oY 


To work more miſcbi flow, | _ * 
And plunder'd firſt, and then deſtroy d. Dryden. 


Mr'scnlzvoUSNESS. x. /. {from 
neſs ; perniciouſneſs ; wickedneſs. 


Com harmlefſneſs, the tenderneſs, the modeſty 
the ingenuous pliableneſs, which is in youth, with 
flynefs, the craft,} the | 
hood, and the confirmed obſtinacy found in an aged, long- 
practiſed finner. South g Sermons. 
AG ſpirits ace fubtile Bees which conte over is ditNtigns, 
not inflannmable, aviſcible with water. 


pare the 12 and 
chiewouſneſs, the the Kl 
Mir'sci».z. adj. [from miſceo, Latin.] Poſlible to. be 
Len, and citation.} Unfair or falſe 


Miscita'Tion. . 7. 


Dryd. Eu. 


greateſt inward heat be not ſweetened by meekneſs, 


B 


gueſs wrong. 


MIS 


Being charged with »1:/citation and unfair dealing, it was re- 
quiſite to ſay ſomething ; honeſty is a tender point. Collier. 
To Miscr'te. v. a. [mis and cite.] To quote wrong, 
Miscr. aim. n. ſ. [mis and claim.] Miſtaken claim. 
Error, miſclaim and forgetfulneſs, become ſuitors for ſome 
remiſſion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 


MiscomeuTa'TiION. n. . [mis and computation.] Falſe 
reckoning. 

It was a general misfortune, and miſcomputation of that time, 
that the party had fo good an opinion of their own reputation 
and intereſt, | Clarendon. 

To Misconce'tve. v. @. [mis and conceive.] To mis- 
judge; to have a falſe notion of. | 
Ne let falſe whiſpers, breeding hidden fears, 
Break gentle ſleep with az /concerued doubt. Spenſer. 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to- overthrow them with whom 
we contend, as to yield them juſt and reaſonable cauſes of thoſe 
things, which, for want of due conſideration heretofore, they 
mi ſconcc iel. | Hooker. 

Miſconcei ved Joan of Are hath been 

A virgin from her tender infancy. Shak. H. VI. 
f. [mis and comceit, and concep- 


Misconce'ir. ; n 
tion.] Falſe opinion; wrong no- 


Mrsconce'erion. 
1 | | 
The other which inſtead of it we are required to accept, is 
only by error and niſcoucęit named the ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt, 
no one proof being as yet brought forth, whereby it may clearly 
| to be ſo in very deed. | Hooker. 
t cannot he that our knowledge ſhould be other than an heap 
of miſconception and error.  _Glanwille's Scepſis. 
Great errors and dangers reſult out of a »z/conception of the 
names of things. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
It will be a great fatisfaRtion to ſee thoſe pieces of moſt anci- 
ent hiſtory, which have been chiefly preſerved in ſcripture, con- 
firmed anew, and freed from thoſe mr/concep!ions or miſrepreſen- 
- tations which made them fit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even of the 
| bet men. Barett Theory of the Earth. 
Mis cov pc Tr. 2. ſ. [mis and conduct] I behaviour; ill 


management. =, 1 | 
They are induſtriouſly aimed and aggravated by ſuch as 
are guilty or innocent of the ſame ſlips or ſconducts in their 
own behaviour. | Addiſon, Spefator. 


It highly concerned them to reflect, how great obligations 
both the memory of their paſt mi/condud, their preſent ad- 


vantages, laid on them, to walk with care and circumſpection. 
£2 „ LF Roger's Sermons, 
To Mrscoxnpvu'cr. v. . [mis and condud.] To manage 
- . amils ; to carry on wrong. ACRE 
MrsconJjs'cTure. u. J. [mis and conjecture.] A wrong 
uſibly receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our miſconjeftures., Brown's Pulg. Errours. 
To MisconJje'cTURE. v. 4. Luis and conjeture.] To 


MisconsTav'cTion. 2. /. [misand confirudion.] Wrong 
interpretation of words or things. | 3 
t pleas'd the wg hos maſter very lately 

To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction, 
When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, | 
Tript me behind. : bak. K. Lear. 
Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a miſconflrudion 
of the ſymbolical expreſſion. i . Brown. 
Thole words were very weakly inſerted where they are fo lia- 
ble to miſcanſtruction. Stillingfleet. 
To Misco'nsTRUE. v. a. Inis and conſirue.] To interpret 

Wrong. ä ; | 
Tha which by right expoſition buildeth up Chriftian faith, 
— miſconſtrusd breedeth error; between true and falſe con- 


the difference reaſon muſt ſnew. Hooker , 
e would have had you heard 
The manner and purpoſe of his creaſons z — 


MI S | M14 
That you might well have ſignified the ſame The houſe of commons have only power to cenſure the ment. 


Vnto the citizens, who, haply may, ng bers of their own houſe, in point of election, or mi,demeanr;, 
M:/.onſftrue us in him. Shak. R. III. in or towards that houſe. | 


| | Bacon, 
Miny of the unbelieving Iſraelites would have mrſconflirued It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to loſe her pri- 
tis ſtory of mank ind. Raleigh. vileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or miſdemeanor. 
Do not, great Sir, miſconflrue his intent, | South, 
Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, Theſe could never have touched the head, or ſtopped the 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. Dryd. Aurengz. ſource of theſe unhappy miſdemeanors, for which the puniſh. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflifted to find his actions ment was ſent, Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
mjconflrued and defamed by a party. Addi ſon. Mis pENOTION. n. /. [ mis and devotion ] Miſtaken 
Misco x r ,. n. / [mis and continuance.] Ceſſa- pieiy. gt 45 =. | 
tion; intermiſſion. A place, where mi ſdeuction frames 
To MiscoluxsEL. v. a [nis and counſel.] To adviſe A thouſand prayers to ſaints, whole very names 
wrong. The church knew not, heav'n knows not yet. Donne. 
Every thing that is begun with reaſon Mis pi E r. u. /. [mis and diet. ] Improper food. 
Will come by ready means unto his end, | A dropſy through his fleſh did flow, 
But things miſcnunſeled muſt needs milwend, Ffenſer. Which by miſdiet daily greater grew. | F. Queen. 
To Mi5co'unT. v. a. [meſcounter, Fr. mis and count.] Io To MisDisTi'nGuISH. v. 4. [mis and diſtinguiſh] To 
reckon wrong. | make wrong diſtinctions. R 
, E.) n. { [from meſcreance or meſcroiance, If we imagine a difference where there is none, becauſe we 
M „ , : * apa . | 5 Use, falſe faith ; ans diſtinguiſh where we ſhould not, it may not be denied that we 
to a falſe religion. . | nis. : Hocter. 
If thou wilt renounce* thy miſcreance, 5 To Mis po, v. a. [mis and de.] To do wrong ; to cou- 
And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay mit a crime. | 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. ; Spenſer. Afford me place to ſhew what recompence 3 
The more uſual cauſes of deprivation are murther, man- T*wards thee I intend for what I have miſdone. Milton, 
laughter, hereſy, miſcreancy, atheiſm, ſimony. Ayliffe. Te Mis po“. v. n. To commit faults. 
MI'SCREANT. n. /. [ neſcreant, Fr.] 1. One that holds —— Try the erring foul 5 
a falſe faith ; one who believes in falſe gods. 2. A vile Non wilfully miſdoing, but unaware , E 
- wretch.. h K Milton's Par. Regain d. 
* | | I have miſdone, and Tendure the (ſmart, | 
(1.) Their prophets juſtly condemned them as an adulterous Lal totes hot ears Heh as Mes W 
ſeed, and a wicked generation of miſcreants, which had forſaken p * ee | 1 RN 
the living God. e Hoaler. MisDo'tr. n. J [from miſdo.] An offender ; a criminal ; 
. .) Now by Apollo, king, a malefactor. | 


Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. 1 5 . Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which 

—0 vaſlal! miſcræaant !! | Shak. K. Lear. infliteth ſharp puniſhments to miſdoers, no man ſhould enjoy 

If extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe miſcreants any thing. | | Spenſer on Ireland, 

-ought to be made ſenſible that our conſtitution is armed with Mispo'inG. rn. ſ. [from miſdo.] Offence ; deviation from 

Force. 5 e 5 ; Addiſon's Freebolder. right. . 5 * 
MiscxEAT TE. adj. mis and created. Formed unna- 


e worſt is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as we keep our 


Miscxt'ared. turally or illegitimately; made as by a injuries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own view, 


blunder of nature. | without any awe of that all- ſeeing eye that oblerves all our mij 

| Then made he head againſt his enemies, | doings. I . Eftrange. 

And Vmner flew or Logris mi/create. F. Queen, To Mis poluB r. v. a. [mis and doubt.] To ſuſpect of de- 
Eftſoons he took that miſcreated fair, ceit or danger. | ; 


And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread If ſhe only miſcoubted me, I were in heaven; for quickly 1 


A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air, Spenſer. would bring ſufficient aſſurance. | Sidney. 

— God forbid, my lord, . I do not miſdoubt my wife, but I would be loth to turn them 

That you fhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading; both together; a man may be too confident. . Shakefp. 
Wich opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right ES, | The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, | 


Suits not in native colours with the truth. Shakeſp. 


| With trembling wings mi ſdoubteth every buſh ; 
Mispe'ep. n. ſ. [mis and deed.] Evil action. SEE ved 
O God, 


And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, | 


If thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 5 Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught and kill d. 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. ___ bak. R. II. i 5 |  Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Evils, which eur own zuſdeeds have wrought. Milton. If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, ü 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil d I know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. Shakeſp. 
For foul miſdeeds were puniſhments too mild. Dryd. To believe his wiles my truth can move, 3 
To MisDpe'eM. v. 4. [mis and deem.) To judge ill of; to Is to doubt my reaſon or my love. Dryden. 
ai Mispo'usT. . / [mis and daubt.] 1. Suſpicion of crime 
All unweeting an enchanter bad 15 or danger. 2. Irreſolution; heſitation. 
His ſenſe abus d, and made him to iſdeem 5 (1. ) He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
8 not ſuch as it did ſeem. F. Queen. As his ni ſdaubts preſent occaſion ; 
| ſides, were we unchangeably in will, His foes are ſo enrooted with his fri | ü 
And of a wit that nothing could miſdeem ; That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
| Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth ſtill * He doth unfaſten fo and ſhake a friend. Shak. H. IV. 
| And never errs, we might ourſelves eſteem. Davies. (2.) York, ſteel thy fearful thoughts 
To MisDeme'an. w. a. [mis and demean.] To behave ill. And change miſdoubt to reſolution. Shak, H. VI. 
Ani wen of ailiens A bib Soed8mag Fre 
want of wiſdom, you, oMisEMPLo'y. v. 4. [mis and empley.] To uſe to 
Have miſdemean'd yourlal. Shak. H. VIII. ſes. ac e ppl e 8 


8 purpoſes. . 
MisDEME ANoR. 2. J [mis and demean.] Offence ; ill be- Their frugal fathers gains miſemploy, 
kaviour; ſomething leſs-than an atrocious crime. 2 Anne R. Dq. 


M I S 
Some taking things upon truſt, n their power by la- 
LI the dictates of others. Locke. 

That vain and fooliſh hope, which is miſemf layed on temporal 
objects, produces many ſorrows. Addiſon, Spectator. 

They grew diſſolute and prophane : and by m/ ing the 
advantages which God had t 
to withdraw them. Atterbury. 

MiszMPLO'YMENT. n. , [mis and employment.) Improper 
application. | 3 

An improvident expence, and miſemployment of their time 

and faculties. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Mi's ER. n. g. [miſer, Latin.] 1. A wretched perſon; one 
overwhelmed with calamity. 2. A wretch; a mean fel- 
low. 3. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one who in 
wealth makes himſelf miſerable by the fear of poverty. 
This is the only ſenſe now in uſe. 

(1.) Do not diſdain to carry with you the woful words of a 
miſer now deſpairing ; neither be afraid to appear before her, 
bearing the bale title of the ſender. Sidney. 

I wiſh that it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken of mis- 
fortune to have met; with ſuch a -iſer as Il am. Sidney, 

Fair fon of Mars, that ſeek with warlike ſpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourſelf to make, 
Vouchſafe to ſtay your ſteed for humble miſer's ſake. 


Spenſer. 
(2.) Decrepid miſer ! baſe ignoble wretch! 
I 2m deſcended of a gentler blood. Shak. H. VI. 
(3.) Though ſhe be dearer to my foul than reſt 
To weary pilgrims, or to mſers old, 
Rather than wrong Caſtalio I'd forget her. 
No ſilver ſaints by dying miſers givin, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n; 
But ſuch plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 
M:'sERABLE.. adj, [miſerable, French; miſer, Latin.] 1. 
Unhappy ; calamitous ; wretched. 2. Wretched ; worth- 
leſs. 3. Culpably parfimonious ; ſtingy. In low lan- 


Otway's Orph. 


guage. 4. Deſpicable ; wretched ; mean: as, @ miſera- 


dle perſon. | 
--" > O nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter d! 


When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? Shakeſþ. 
Moſt miſerable is the deſire that's glorious. Shak. 
What's more miſerable than diſcontent ? Shak. 


There will be a future ſtate, and then how miſerable is the 
voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. | . South. 


What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? Dryd. An. 
(2.) Miſerable comforters are ye all. Fob, xvi. 2, 
” 'SERABLENESS. 7. .. [from miſerable.] State of mi- 
ery. pu wy | 


MiszxABLy. adv. [from miſerable.] 1. Unhappily ; ca- 
lamitouſſy. 2. Wretchedly ; meanly. 3. Covetouſly. 

5 Ainſworth. 

(I.) Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, 

one of which was ſlain, and he? other hanged for * the third 

drowned himſelf; the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 

| bread; and the fifth was iſerabiy to death. South, 

| _ (2+) As the love I bear you makes me thus invite you, fo the 

ſame love makes me aſhamed to mg to a place, where you 


ſhall be ſo, not ſpoken by ceremony by truth, miſerabliy en- 
| Sidn 


tertained. | | 
Mis EAV. n. / [miſeria, Latin; 
edneſs ; unhappineſs. 2. Calamity ; misfortune ; cauſe 
of miſery. 3. [From miſer.] Covetouſneſs; avarice. 
Not in uſe. Mi/er now ſignifies not an unhappy, but a co- 
vetaus man; yet miſery now ſignifies not cotetouſneſs but 
— | I 
(1.) My heart is drown'd with grief, 

My body round engirt with miſery. 

pineſs, in its full extent, is the utmoſt pleaſure we are 
capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pain. Locke, 


wn into their lap, provoked him 


MrsesTE 
To Misra'sntioNn, 


Pope. 


Mrs IVI NG. n. /. [from miſgive.] 


| ey. 
miſere, Fr.) 1. Wretch- 


Shak. H. VT. | 


1 ws. thr" 
j . 
* 
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Perhaps it may be found more eaſy. to forget the language 
than to part — with thoſe tempers which we learnt 4 mi- 


ſery. | Law. 
(2.) When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. | Shak. 
The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 
And mourn the miſeries of human life. Dryd. An. 


(3-) He look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' th* world: he covets leſs | 
Than miſery itſelf would give. Shak. Corwlanus. 


In a fabrick of forty thouſand pounds _—_ I wiſh thirty 
unds laid out before in an exact model; for a little miſery 
Wotton. 


may eaſily breed ſome abſurdity of greater charge. 
EM. n. ſ. [mis and efteem.]) Diſregard ; light. 
b. a. { mis and faſhion. ] To form 

wrong. 


A thing in reaſon impoſſible, through their ifaſbio ned pre- 
conceit, appeared unto them no leſs certain, than if nature had 
written it in the very foreheads of all the creatures of God. 

Hakewill on Providence. 


To Misr o'r. v. a. [mis and ferm.] To put in an ill 


form. 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 


And that misformed ſhape misſhapen more. Spenſer. 


 Misro'xtTune. . /. [mis and fortune.] Calamity ; ill 


luck ; want of good fortune. | 
Fortune thus gan ſay, miſery and mzsfortune is all one, 


And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. Sidney. 
What world's delight, or joy of living ſpeech, 
Can heart ſo plung'd in fea of ſorrows deep, 
And heaped with fo huge misfortunes reach? Spenſer. 


Conſider why the change was wrought, 


_ You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. Addiſon. 


To M1sc1'vs. v. a. [mis and gize.] To fill with doubt; 


to deprive of confidence. 

c__ 3 3 5 
Henry's late preſagin r $40 

Did glad — heart r young Richmond; 

So doth my heart miſg ide me in theſe conflicts IO 

What may hefal him, to his harm or ours. Shak, 

This is ſtrange ! Who hath got the right Anne? 

My heart miſgives me. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Vet oft his heart divine of ſomething ill, | 

Miſgawe him. | | Milton. 

His heart vi ſgave him, that theſe were ſo many meeting- 
houſes ; but, upon communicating his ſuſpicions, I ſoon made 
him eaſy. Aadi ſon's Freeholder. 
Doubt $ diſtruſt. 

If a conſcience thus qualified and informed, be not the mea» 
ſure by which a man may take a true eſtimate of his abſolution, 
the ſinner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and 

 #nſeivings, both as to the meaſures of his preſent duty, and the 

final iflues of his future reward. ne South, 

To MisGo'vern. v. a. [mis and govern.] To govern ill; 
to adminiſter unfaithfully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had miſgoverned the 
ſtate, and inverted his treaſures to his own uſe. Knolles, 

MisGo'verxnep. adj. [from miſgovern.] Rude; uncivi- 
liſed. 9 8 3 3 
Rude, miſgovern d hands, from window tops, 

Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head. Shak, 
Misco'vernance. u. /. [mis and goternance.] Irregu- 
ir. | 

by muſe too long ſlumbereth in ſorrowing, 

Lulled aſleep through love's miſgovernance. 


It is uſed always with the te- 


Spenſer. 


Mis GOVERNMENT. n. ſ. [mis and government.) 1. III 
adminiſtration of publick affairs. 2. Ill management. 3 


Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. | 
(1.) Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof they know not 
the ground, upon publick mizoverninent. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
(2.) Men are miſerable, if their education hath been fo un- 
diſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of ſkill to ſpend their 
time; but moſt miſerable, if ſuch miſgoverument and unſkit- 
fulneſs make them fail into vicious company. Taylor. 


— — — 4a — 
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(3.) There is not chaſtity ous in language 


Without offence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 

Jam torry for thy much iſgoverument. . 

Mis suo Ax ck. n. ſ. [mis and guidance.) Falſe direc- 
tion. 

The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty - firſt of 
March for the finding out of Eaſter: which has cauſed the miſ- 
guidance from the ſun which we lie under in reſpect of Ealter, 
and the moveable feaſts. Hiller on Time. 

W hoſoever deceives a man, makes him ruin himſelf; and by 
cauſing an error in the great guide of his actions, his judg- 
ment, he cauſes an error in his choice, the miſguidance of which 
muſt naturally engage him to his deſtruction. South, 


"To MisGu1'ps. v. 4. [mis and guide.] To direct ill; to 


lead the wrong way. | 5 
Hunting after arguments to make good one ſide of a queſtion, 

and wholly to negle& thoſe which favour the other, is wilfully 

to uiſguide the underſtanding ; and is fo far from giving truth 


its due value, that it wholly debaſes it. | Locle. 
Mi guided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 5 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. Prior. 


Of all the cauſes, which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgtnent, and miſgui de the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, | 
Is pride, the never - failing vice of fools. | Po e. 
Mis nA“. u. ſ. [mis and hap.) Ill chance; ill luck; cala- 
mity. | 
To tell you what miſerable miſbaſs fell to the young prince 
of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould tov much fill your ears with 
ſtrange horrours. | Sidney. 


Since we are thus far entered into the conſideration of her 
miſbaßps, tell me, have there been any more ſuch tempeſts where - 


in ſhe hath thus wretchedly been wrecked. - Spenſer. 
Sir knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, 
And mafter theſe miſbaps with patient might. Spenſer. 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 5 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps. Shalk. 
It cannot be 


But that ſucceſs attends him: if miſbap, 
Ere this he had return d, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge. 


If the worſt of all miſbaps hath fallen, 


Speak; for he could not die unlike himſelf. Denham. 
Mrs HM ASH. a. /. Ainſ. A low word. A mingle or hotch- 


potch. 


To Mis Ix YER. v. a. [mis and infer.) To infer wrong. 


Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and man are diſtinct na- 
tures, did thereupon m/infer, that in Chriſt thoſe natures can 
by no conjunction make one perſon. | H 


ToMis1nro'rm, v. a. [mis and inform.] To deceive by 


_ falſe accounts. R | My 
Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that 
wicked — rob miſinformed. Yo f 2 Mac. iii. 11. 

By no means truſt to your ſervants, who miſlead you, or 
nu ſinfurm you; the reproach will lie upon yourſelf, Bacon. 
— Bid her well ORs 9 | 

Leſt by ſome fair-appearing good ſurpriz'd 
She dictate falſe ; and m/inform the will 4 | 
To do what God expreſsly hath forbid. Milton, 
Mrs1ixnrormMa'tion. n. /. [from miſinform.] Falſe intel- 
ligence ; falſe accounts. | 
Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by miſinformati- 
en of others, perhaps out of envy or treachery. Bacon. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with 
greatneſs, and ſet on by mifinformation. _ South's Serm, 

To MisinTE'xPRET. v. @. [mis and interpret.] To ex- 

plain to a wrong ſenſe, or wrong intention. 


The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieſt works mi/- 


interpreted, the cleareſt actions obſcured, and the innocenteſt 
life traduced. B. Jobaſon. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


XI S 


After all the care I have taken, there may be ſeveral paſſages 
milquoted and mſrepreſented. Arbuthnit on Coins, 


Shak. To M1sJo'in. v. a. [A and ein.] To join unkitly ot im- 


properly. N | 
In reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes 

To imitate her; but T7r5joming ſhapes, | 

Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams ; 

Ill-matching words, and deeds, long patt, or late. Milton, 

Luther, more miſtaking what he read, 

Mi qoius the facred body with the bread. Dryd. 
To Misju'pGr. v. n. [mis and juige ] To form falſe opi- 
nions; to judge ill. | = 

| — You mi j uulge ; 
| You ſee through love, and that deludes your fight 
As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the water. i 
Dryd. All for Lows, 

By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he breeds offence to 
his weak and :15judging neighbour. Atterbury, 
| | Inſenfate! 

Too long mi judging have I thought thee wile, | 

But ſure relentleis belly ſteels thy breaſt. Pope. 
To MisI VDG. v. 4. To miſtake; to judge ill of. | 

Where we zisjudge the matter, a miſcarriage draws pity after 


it; but when we are tranſported by pride, our ruin hes at our 


own door. | | L' Eftrange. 
To MisLa'y. v. a. [mis and /ay.] To lay in a wrong 
place. = i | 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms -m/lay'd, 
And from beneath my head my (word convey d. Dryd. 
The fault is generally miſlaid upon nature; and there is 
often a complaint of want of parts, when the fault lies in want 
of — _ 9 He | PEE Locke. 
the butler be the tell-tale, iſſay a ſpoon, ſo as he may ne- 
ver find it. * Sawift's Rule to — 
Mis LAYER. n. /. [from miſlay.] One that puts in the 
wrong place. = 
| The miſlayer of a meer ſtone js to blame; but the unjuſt 
judge is the capital remover of land-marks, when he defineth 
amuls of lands, „ Bacon's Eſſays. 


To Mis Ls“ ap. v. 4. preterite and part. paſſive, mi{ed.. [mis 


and lead.) To guide a wrong way; to betray to miſchief 
or miſtake. | | | re | 
Tanke, oh take thoſe lips away, 
That fo ſweetly were forlwors ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 5 
Lights that do miſſead the morn. Ton " WL 
Poor miſied men: your ftates are ity. | 
If you would hear, — change TT 


Leave to be mad. B. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Truſt not ſervants who miſlead or miſinform you. Bacon. 
| O thieviſh night, 


Vhy ſhould'ſ thou but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
Wich everlaſting oil, to give due light 


To the miſled and lonely traveller. Milton. 
What can they teach and not miſlead: ee 
Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more ?  Miltoz. 
Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the ill, 1 
And re e, as ſri the good miſled ; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 


Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head. Dryd. 
| The imagination, which is of ſimple perception, doth never 
of itſelf, and directly, miſſead us; yet it is the almoſt fatal 
means of our — 3 Glan villes Scepfis. 

Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the 
ſame neceſſity eftablrſhes ſuſpence, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſ- 
ſive defire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with 
our true happineſs, and mi/lead us from it. 8 Locke. 

"Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 

Appen in writing or in judging ill : — 

But of the two lefs dang rous is th' offence | 

To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe. Pope. 


M I S8 


1181.6 avs. 7. / [from miſſea One that leads to ill. 
er . | 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death, 

As I have done the reſt of my mufleaders. 

They have diſclaimed and ab 
ſies touching our Saviour, wherein by their miſſeader f they had 
been anciently plunged. _ * Brerewood on Languages. 

To MisL1'Ks. v. 4. [mis and life. ] To diſapprove ; to be 
not pleaſed with; to diſlike. 


It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his doings, or 
miſti bed the effect of his doings. 


Shat. 


who are bold to miſname 


e 

They make one man's fancies, or perhaps failings, onfining - 
laws to others, and convey them = to * 
unobſequiouſneſs to their incogitan- 


cy, preſi ion. Boyle on ſs 


MIO AER. . , French. ] In law, an inditment, or any 


other act vacated by a wrong name. 


oned thoſe heretical phanta- 7, Mis p88 RVE. v. a. [mis and obſerye.] Not to obſerve 
accurately. 


They underſtand it as early as they do language; and, if I 
mſobſerve not, they love to be treated as rational creatures ſoon- 
er than is imagined. Lacke on Education. 


Mtso'GamtsT. n. ,. [uu and ydu®-] A marriage hater, 


Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but Aquinas, w « Miso“ vv. n. J. [109 and yon. ] Hatred of women. 


11iked this opinion, followed a worle. 
Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge: 
If thou mii te him, thou conceiv'lt him not. Ferbert. 
 Mrs:1'xe. . /. [from the verb.]! Diſapprobation ; dif- 
j taſte, N e, rer * 3 
Setting your ſcorns and your mile aſide, 


Tell me reaſon, why the lady Gray 5 
Should not become my wife. TT TT 3 ;* 
Their angry geſtures with miſſile diſcloſe, 
How much his h offends their noble ears. Fairfax. 
MisL1'xeR- #. . [from mi/(ike.] One that diſapproves. 
Open flatterers of great men, privy aufliters of good men, 
fair ſpeakers with fanlag countenances. 1.68 Aſcham. 


Mis Le xv. n. /. [corrupted from mviſcellane.} Mixed corn: 
as, wheat and re. EE 15 | 
| They commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, mien, and bare 
1 


| le. 


FSßbenſer. 

: very throu a 
| _—_ air, do thoſe Ok 
icicles. | 

This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, or, if the 
or into ſhowers of ſmall rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſmall 
Wo Derbam i Phyfico-Theol. 

In miling days when I my threſher heard, 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair d. 


. Mortimer's Huſb, 
To Mi'sLE. v. #. [from mit.] To rain in imperceptible 


Grew's Coſmol. 
J | k * ed by ſome other ſcholar. | 
pouee mare 1 condunitsl into willy , To MisrE“L. v. a. [mis and ſpell.] To ſpell wrong. 


" Raleigh. To Miso'xpes. v. a. [mis and order. ] To conduct il; to 


* irregularly. 
If the child mils either in forgetting a word, or miſordering 
the ſentence, I would not have the matter frown. ”_ 

Yet few of them come to any great age, by reaſon their 


miſordered life when they were young. cham, 
The time miſorder d doth in > MEM ſenſe 80 | 
Crowd us, cruſh us to this monſtrous form, | 
To hold our ſafety up. - Shak. H. IV. 


Miso'zvDes. n. /. [from the verb.] Irregularity z diforder- 


ly proceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the Second, that his un- 
cles, who ſought to reform the mifſorders of his counſellors, 
were aſſembled in a wood near unto the court, merrily demand- 
ed of one Sir Hugh a Linne, who had been a good military 
man, but was then ſomewhat diſtraught of his wits, what he 
would adviſe him to do? Iſſne out, quoth Sir Hugh, and lay 
them every mother's fon ; and when thou haſt fo done, thou 
haſt killed all the faithful friends thou haſt in England. 

* | Camden's Remains, 


penſe M1$0'zxpexLy. adj. [from miſorder.] Irregular ; unlaw- 


ful. | | 
His over-much fearing of you drives him to ſeek ſome miſ- 
orderly ſhift, to be helped by ſome other book, or to be prompt- 

Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


She became a profeſt enemy to the arts and ſciences, and | 


ſcarce ever wrote 2a letter to him without wilfully auſþe/ling his 
name. 


| Spectator a 


To Mis LIVE. wv. n. [mis and live.] To live ill. OO To Misr zx p. v. 4. preterite and part. paſſive miſpent. [mis 


Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 

Eke cheriſh his child if in his ways he ſtood, 
For if he ili ue in leudnefs and Juſt, 5 
Little boots all the wealth and the truſt. Spenſer's Paſt. 
ToMisma'nace. v. a. [mis and manage.] To manage ill. 
The debates of 
miſmanag ed, ſince thaſe who have a great ſtroke in them are 
not always perfectly knowing in the forms of On 


Miznea's AGEMENT, 2. ,. [mis and management.] Ill ma- 


nagement; ill conduct. ä 5 
It is miſmanagement more than want of abilities, that men 


| have reaſon to complain of in thoſe that differ. Locke, 

Tube falls of fay'rites, projects of the great, 
Of old miſmanag 5, taxations new, EO. 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pope. 


To Mis MARK. v. a. [mis and mark.] To mark with the 
witong token. bs 
Things are miſmarked in 
lication or integrity. f Collier on Human Reaſon. 
— v. 4. [js und match.] To match un- 
uieably- . . x 
What at my years forſaken ! lad I 
Ugly, or old, miſmaicht to my b, | 
My natural defefts had taught me 6 Hd 
To ſet me dowi ontented. Southern's Spartan Dame. 


To Misna'me. v. 6. [mis and xame.] To call by the wrong 


no purpoſe ; to throw away. 


princes councils would be in danger to be fits, gathering and venting news. 


i and ke Qin want of 


and /pend.] 1. To ſpend ill; to waſte ; to conſume to 


2. To waſte, with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. | | 


(1.) What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend the 
better part of life in? In ſcattering compliments, tendering vi- 
3B . Fobnſon's Diſcovery. 

Let him now endeavour to redeem what he hath miſpent by 
employing more of that leiſure in this duty for the future. 

| | | | | Duty of Man, 

Firſt guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, | 

Then remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting ; | 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtrife, 

Upbraid the long miſþent, luxurious life. 

I this writer's want of 22 : 

Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, | | 

And think a grave reply zwſpent and vain. Blackmore. 
He who has lived with the greateſt care will find, upon a re- 
view of his time, that he has ſomething to redeem ; but he who 
has miſdent much has (till a greater concern. Rogers. 
| iſe men retrieve, as far as they are able, every ſpent or 


9 


unprofitable hour which has ſli from them. 
75 Now let the arched Kate their thirſty limbs 
Di , for the genial moiſture due 
To apples, otherwiſe miſpends itſelf | 
In barren twigs. Philips. 


Migee'npe n. /. [from miſpend.] One who ſpends ill or 


lly. | | 
I fafbe&s the excellency of thoſe mens parts who are diſſolute, 
and careleſs mi ſpeuders of their time, Nerris. 


„ 


. 


"Won 
Misr z nsua'ston. n. ſ. [mis and perſuafion.} Wrong no- 
tion ; falſe opinion. | 
Some miſperſuaſions concerning the Divine Attributes tend to 


the corrupting mens manners. Decay of Piety. 
To Misr LACE. v. a. [mis and place.] To put in a wrong 
lace. | 
F In have this crown of mine cut from my ſhoulders, 
Before I'l] ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac d. 
What little arts govern the world ! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 2 
When ſervice but miſplac'd, or love miſtaken, | 
Performs the work. Denham's Soply. 
Is a man betrayed by ſuch agents as he employs ? He / 
placed his confidence, took hypocriſy for fidelity, and fo relied 
upon the ſervices of a pack of villains. South. 
shall we repine at a little iſplaced charity; we, who could 
no way foreſee the effect! Altterbury's Sermins. 
To Misro'inT, v. a. [mis and point.] To confuſe ſenten- 
ces by wrong punctuation, | : 
To MIS Y AIs E. v. a. Sometimes it ſignifies miſtaken, from 
the French verb 
diſdained, from the French verb nepriſer. 


is in both ſenſes whotly obſolete. 1. To miſtake. 2. To 
light ; to ſcorn ; to deſpiſe. 

(r.) You ſpend your paſſion on a mispris'd mood; | 

I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood. Shakeſp. 


(2.) He's ſo much in the heart of the world, and eſpecially 
of my own people who beſt know him, that I am 9 0 
miſpriſed. a Shak. As you like it. 
luck indignation on thy head ; | 

By the miſpriſing of a maid, too virtuous | 
For the contempt of empire. | Shak, 
Miser1t's1on. 2. f. [from miſpriſe.] 1. Scorn ; contempt. 
Nat in uſe. 2. Miſtake ; miſconception. 
3. [In common law.] It ſignifies neglect, negligence, or 
over:ight.—M:ſprifion of treaſon is the conc:alment, or 
not diſcloſing, of known treaſon ; for the which the offenders 
are to ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, loſe 
their goods and the profits of their lands during their 
lives. Miſpriſion of felony, is the letting any perſon, 


go before he be indicted. |  Cowvel. 
2 (1) Here take her hand, | 5 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift ! 
That doth in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up 3 
My love, and her deſert. 5 Shakeſp. 


*S - 


(2.) Thou haſt miſtaken quite, | 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's ſight ; 
Of thy miſpriſion mult perforce enſue 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
We feel ſuch or ſuch a ſentiment within us, and herein is no 
cheat or miſpriſion; it is truly ſo, and our ſenſe concludes no- 
___ thing of its iſe. | 
To MiseRoPo'R TION. v. 4. [mis and fproportion.] To join 
without due proportion. 
Mis RO“ UD. 4%. [mis and p- 
ſolete. ns | 
Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
_ Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſprcud Vork. 
To MisqQuo'TE. v. a. [mis and quote.] To 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will mz/quote our looks. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be ſeveral paſſages 
mi ſquoted. 5 | Arbuibnot on Coins. 
To Mis KECIT E. v. a. [mis and 
cording to the truth. 4 
He miſrecites the argument, and denies the conſequence, 
which is clear. Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
To Mis RZ“ CEO. v. a, [mis and reckon.) To reckon wrong; 
to compute wrong. 
Whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muſt allow himſelf 


out, though after repeated trials he may not fee in which article 
be has miſreckoned, | wit. 


quote falſiy. 


meſprendre ; ſometimes undervalued or 
Hanmer. It 


Not in uſe: . 


committed for treaſon or felony, or ſuſpicion of either, to 


324. 

Glanwille's Sceſir. 
d] Vitiouſly proud. Ob- 
Shak. 
Shak, H. IV. 


recite.] To recite not ac- 


. X I $ | 
Jo Mis Ke LAN TE. v. a. [mir and relate.) To relate inaceu- 
rately or ſalſly. ; | 
To ſatisfy me that he miſrelated not the experiment, he 
brought two or three ſmall pipes of glaſs, which gave me the 
opportunity of trying it. Boyle, 
MisxEeLta'TION. n. / [from miſrelate.] Falſe or inaccy- 
rate narrative, | | | | 
Mine aim was only to preſs home thoſe things in writing, 
which had been agitated between us by word of mouth ; a courſe 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as being leſs 
ſubject to miitakes and arfrelations, and, wherein paralogiſms 
are more quickly detected. Bramhall. 
To Misxzme'MBer. v. a. [mis and fe member.] To miſlake 
by. truſting to memory. 0 
If I much miſremember not, I had ſuch a ſpirit from peas kept 
long enough to loſe their verdure. | | e. 
To Miss RTO RT wy à. [ai and report.] To give a falſe 
_— of; to give an account diſadvantageous and 
falſe. 4 EY 
His doctrine was miſreported, as though he had every where 
preached this, not only concerning the Genes | but alſo touch- 


ing the Jews, | Hooker, 
Did, =s he woods — N = h 
as he vo! miſreport your grace. Shok. 
The wrong judgment that — and makes the will 
often faſten on the worſt fide, lies in aniſreporting upon the va- 
nous compariſons of theſe. 9 = Locke, 
Misa rox T. n. ,. [from the verb.] Falſe account; falſe 
and maliciqus N © oY 7 he 
| — — e defend him not, — 


Only deſire to know his crime: tis poſſible 


It may be ſome miſtake or miſreport, 
Some falſe ſuggeſtion, or malicious ſcandal. Denbam. 
As by flattery ᷣ man is uſually brought to open his boſom to 


dis mortal enemy, fo by detraſtion, and a flanderous mi/repor? 
of perſuns, he is often brought ta ſhut the fame even to his beſt 
and trueſt friends, South's Sermons. 
To MisxEPRESE'NT. v. @. [mis and repreſent.) To repre- 
ſent not as it is; to falſify to diſadvantage : mis often ſig - 
nies not only errour, but malice or miſchief. | 
Two qualities neceſſary to a reader before his judgment ſhould 

be allowed are, common — and common ſenſe ; and that 
no man could have zuſrepre that paragraph, unleſs he were 


utterly deſtitute of one or both. aui 
While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings of ſome facts, 
and fo eaſy to forget the circumſtances „ It is no 


wander they ſhould be ſo groſly miſrepreſented to the publick 
by curious Aber inquiſitive — 2 —— upon 
conjectures. | _— Swift. 
M1$SREPRESENTA'TION. . /. [from miſrepreſent.) 1. 
| = act of miſrepreſenting. 2. Account malicioully 
alſe. | 


(.) They have prevailed by miſreprefſentations, and ** ar · 


tifices, to make the ſucceſfor look upon them as the only perſons 
he can truſt. | | Swift. 
(z.) Since I have ſhewn him his foul miſtakes and injurious | 
 muſrepreſentations, it will become him publickly to own and. re- 
mast them. @& | | RS * MAtterbury. 
Misxu'Le. 2. / [mis and rule.} Tumult; confuſion ; re- 
vel unjuſt domination. „ | 
In the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid, 


Pope. 


E us riot, and mi ſrule ſurvey d. 
Au through his airy hall the loud muſrule | 
Of driving tempeſt, is for ever heard. Thomſon. 


Miss. u. . {contracted in 1a Bailey. ] 1. The 
term of honour to a young gitl. 2. A {trumpet z à con- 
cubine; a whore; a-profitrute. | . 
(1.) Where there ans little | maſters and wifes in a houſe, 
they are great impediments to the diverſions of the ſervants. 


Swift . 
(z.) All women would be of one piece, e 
The virtuous matron and the miſs. Hudibrat. 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, os 
Six miſſes had before his lawful wife, Dryden, 


Wa 


M-1.-S- 


fo Miss. v. . [miſſen, * and German } Med 
pretet. m. ed or miſt part. Not to hit by the mind; 

'0 miſtake, 2. Not to > hir by pliner atm. 3. To fail of 
c draining. 4. To diſcover ſomething ta be unexpectedly 


v. anting 5 Tobe without. 6. To omit. 7. To per- 
ceive want of. 
(1. To heav'n their pray ers 
Flew up, nor mi/5'd the way. Milton. 
Nor can I miſs the way, ſo ſtrongly drawn ; 
By this new-felt attraction, and initin&. Milton. 


(2.) The life you — to your jav lin giv n, 
Prince, you have i d. Pope. 
(3.0 It the defired above all things to have Orgalus, Orgalus 
f-ared nothing but to i Parthenia. _ 
So may l, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that, which one unworthier may attain ; 
Aud die with grieving. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
Where ſhall a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt, 
If ſhe can miſs it in her lover's brealt ? 
When a man mifes his great cud, happineſs, he will acknow- 
8 he judged not right. | Locke. 
4.) Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſtfulnels 
of af, as one ſtrayed from his beit ſtrength, wnen at any 
time I miſſed him. Sidney. 
In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilderneſs, 
ſo tiat nothing was mi d. 
(5-) We cannot miſs him; he does make our fire, 
Fetch ia our wood. Shak. Tempels. 
(6.) He that is ſo tender of himſelf, that he can never find 
in his heart ſo much as to miſs a meal, by way of puniſhment 
tor his faults, fhews he is not much fallen out with himlelf. 


Duty of Max. 
She would never 2 one — | | 
A walk ſo fine, a fight fo ga Prior. 
(7.) My redoubl'd love 2 _ 


May ever tend about thee to old | 

With all things grateful chear'd, — ſo fupply d, 

That what by me thou haſt loſt thou leaſt malt . wy + 
He who has a firm, lincere friend, may want all the reſt 


without miſſug them. Saut b. 
Ta Miss. v. n. 1. To fly wide; not to hit. 2. Not to 
ſucceed. 3. To fail; to miſtake. 4. To be loſt; to be 


wanting. 5. To miſcarry ; to fail; 
To fail to obtain, learn, or find: Last with of be- 
fore the object. 
.) Flying bullets now 
Da execute his rage, appear too flow, 
They miſß or ſweep but common ſouls away. Waller. 
(2.) The general root of ſuperſtition is, that. men obſerve 


when things hit, and not when they mzſs ; and commit to me- 


| mory the one, and forget and paſs over the other. 3 

(4. — My lord, 

Upon my lady's miffing, came to me 

With his {word drawn. | Shak. C 

Thy ſhepherds we hurt not, neither was there oug 
unto them. 

Fora time caught up to God, as once 
Moſes was in the mount, and miſſing long, 
And the great Thiſbite, who on fiery wheels 1 
Rode up to heaven, yet once again to come. Milton. 

(5-). Th' invention all admir d, and each, how he 
To be th' inventor n d, ſo eaſy it ſeem'd, 

Once found, which yer unfound moſt would have thought 
Impoſſible. Milton's Par. If. 
(6.) Grittus miſſng of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. 


M. SAL. u. . [mifſ ide, Latin; — Fresch. ] 


is to go up to the middle of the altar. 


To Missa“ v. v. n. [mis and fay ] 1. 


Dryd. 
To Must EM. V. n. [mis and ſeem.) 


1 Sam. xxv. 21. 


To Misse'rve. wv. a. [mis and /erte.] 


highly. 
To MrssHa'pe. w. a. part. misſhafed and miiſbapen. [mis and 


as by accident. 3 


celine. 


t maſſing 


1 Sam. XXV. 7. 


M I S 


If theſe papers have that evidence in them, there will be no 
great miſs of tholr which are Joſt, and my reader may be tatic- 
fied without them. Locke. 

(2.) He did without any great i in the hardeſt points of 
grammar, Aſctam's Schoulmaſter. 

G3.) In humble dales is footing faſt, 

The tiode is not ſo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 

Vet is his miſe not mick le. Ster/crs Poſt, 
The mafs 
0 
By the rubrick of the m'fſul, in every ſolemn maſs, the prieſt 

Stilliag fleet. 

To {peak ill of; 10 
cenſure. Obſolete. 2. To ſay wrong. 

(1.) Their ill behaviour garres men mifſzy, 

Bothef their doQrine and their fay. Stenjer's Paſt, 

(2.) Diggon Davie, 1 bid her godday, 
r Diggon her is, or! miſſay. Spenſer” Paſt. 

We ae not dwar fs, but ot equal ſtature, if Vives miſſay not. 
15 ill on Providence. 

To make falſe ap- 
ITY 2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both. 
(1.) — Foul Dueſſa meet, 

Who with her witchcraft and mifſeeming. ſweet 

Inveigled her to follow her delires unmeet. F. Queen... 

(2.) Never knight I ſaw in ſuch miſſeemiag plight. F. Queen. 


To ſer yr unfaith- 


fully. | 


Great men, who IO their country, were fined very 
| Arbuthnot on Coins... 


ie.) To thape ill ; to form ill; to detorm. 2. In. 
9 perhaps, it once ſignifies ill directed: as, to 


ee a courſe. 


(1.) A rude mis/hapen, monſtruous rabblement. F. Queen. 
His monſtruous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed thape, mi ſbaped more. F. Queen, 


Him then ſhe does transform to monſtruous hues, 
And horribly misſbafes with ugly fights, 


Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. F. Queen, 
Let the zi ſſbaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shateſþ.. 


Pride will have a fall : the beautiful trees go all to the wreck 
here, and only the miſkepes and deſpicable dwarf is left ſtand- 
ing. * Eſtrange. 

Pluto hates his own a race,. 

Her. filter furies fly her hideous face. Dryd. Eu. 

They make bold to deſtroy ill- formed and mi ſbapen produc- 
tions. och,. 


The Alps broken into ſo many ſteps and precipices, form 


one of the moſt ircegular, miſbapen ſcenes in the world. Addi. 


We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are 


really deformed, becauſe they have not the form of a regular 


bulwark ; nor that the mountains are ni ſſbapen, becauſe they 
are not exact pyramids or cones. Bentley's Ser mons. 
Some figures monſtrous and mi5/52p'd appear 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, 
Which but proportion d to their ſite or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. 
(2.) Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and . 
Migſbapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a.ſkill-leſs foldicr's flaik, 
I ſet on fire. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 


Pope. 


Knolles. M381 L E. adj. [miffilis, Latin.] Thrown by the hand ; 


The moral and relative perfections of the Deity are ealy tobe ftrikine at diftance: 
—— * . W Fang La We bend the bow, or-wing the 3 ie FOR Pope. 
Miss. 1. /. [from che verb.] 1. Loſs; want. 2. Miſtake; Mr.s10n. n. J. [mifo, Latin.] 1. Conmitlion ; the ſtate 
errour. 3. Hurt; harm. Obſolete. of being ſent by ſupreme 3 2. Perſons ſent on 


any account, uſually to propagate religion. 


Oh, I ſhould have a heavy. miſs of thee, on ; diſcharge. Not in uſe. 4. Faction; 
IF I were much in love with vanity. Shak. H. IV. in uſe. 


— SIS 


1 Diſuiſl- 


(1. could have better ſpar'd a better man. 
| 5 Party, Nat: 


AI S 


1.) Her ſon tracing the deſart wild, 
AR his great work to come before him ſet, 
How to begin, how to accompliſh beſt, 


His end of being on earth, and miſfon high. Milton. 


The divine authority of our miſſion, and the powers veſted in 


us by the high-prieſt of our protefſion, Chriſt Jeſus, are 2 
lickly diſputed and denied. Atterbury. 

(2.) In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a miſſn of three of the 
brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us knowledge of the ſci- 


ences, manufactures, and inventions of all the world, and bring 


us books and patterns ; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad 
till the new 7m/for. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
(3.) In Cæ-ter's army, ſcmewhat the ſoldier's would have had, 
yet only demanded a mon or diſcharge, though with no inten- 
tion it ſhould be granted, but thought to wrench him to their 
other deſires; wtcreupon with one cry they aſked mor. 


(4.) Glorious deeds, in thele fields of Jate, 

Made emvlous »7/icns 'mong it the goils themſelves, 

And drove great Mars to faction. | Shak, 
Mi'sstoxanrv.2 7. / [miſſonaire, Fr.] One ſent to pio- 
My'sstoxntn. F pagate religion. | 

Lou mention the preſbyterian mif.o:ary, who hath been per- 


- fecuted fur his religion. Swwi/t. 
Like mighty m1y/.oner you come, Es 
Ad partes infidelium. Dry.1. 


Mi'ssIvE. adj. ( niſſiwe, French. ] 
Uſed at diſtance. 5 | 
(1.) The king grants a licence under the great ſeal, called a 
conge deeflire, to elect the perſon he has nominated by his let- 
ters miſſive. | Aylife's Parerg. 
(2.) In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort, the miſſide weapons fly. Dryd. 
MISSIVE. n. ſ. [French.] 1. A letter ſent: it is retained 
in Scotland in that ſenſe. 2. A meſſenger. Both obſo- 
lete. | | 
(1.) Great aids came in to him; partly upon miffires, and 


1. Such ab is ſent, 2. 


partly voluntary from many parts. Bacen's H. VII. 
. .) Rioting in Alexandria, you 5 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts | 
Did gibe my mifftve out of audience. Shak. 
While wrapt in the wonder of it came mfſives from the king, 
Vubo all hail'd me thane of Cawder. | Shak. Macbeth. 
To MissrE Ak. v. à. [mts and 22 To ſpeak wrong. 
—— A mother delights to hear „ 
Her early child iſſteaꝶ half- utter d words. Denne. 


To Miss pE “Ak. v. n. To blunder in ſpeaking. 
It is not ſo ; thou haſt io e, miſheard ; N 
Tell o'er thy tale again. .  Sbak. K. Lear. 
Mis r. 2. . [mir, Saxon.] 1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall 
thin rain not perceived in ſingle drops. 2. Any thing that 
dims or darkens. | ls | 
ſtar, 


(1.) Old Chaucer, like the morning 
To us diſcovers day from far; | 
His light thoſe miſis and clouds difſolv'd 


Which our dark nation long involy'd. Denh. 
And mifts condens d to clouds obſcure the ſky ; | 
And clouds diſfolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. Roſcom. 


As a miſt is a multitude of ſmall but folid globules, which 
therefore deſcend ; ſo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elſe but a congeries of very ſmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore aſcend to that height, in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they remain ſuſpended, till 
by ſome motion in the air, being broken, they deſcend in ſolid 
drops; either ſmall, as in a miſt, or bigger, when many of 
them run together, as in rain. ' Grew. 
But hov'ring mm/ts around his brows are ſpread, | 
And night with ſable ſhades involves his head. Dryd. 
A cloud is nothing but a miſ flying high in the air, as a rf 
is nothing but a cloud here below. Locle. 
(2.) My peoples eyes once blinded with ſuch mis of ſuſpi- 
cion, they are miſled into the moſt deſperate actions. 


Bacon s Afofbth. 


NIS 

His paſſion caſt a i before his ſenſe, 
And either made or magnify'd th' offence. Dryd. 
To Misr. v. a: [from the noun.] To cloud; to cover 

vith a vapour or fteam. e 

Lend me a looking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will mift or Lain the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shak. K. Lear. 


MisrAKEABLE. adj. [from i,; Liable to be con- 
ceived wrong. | 
It is not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a third part in fo large 
an account, if we conſider how differently they are ſet forth in 
minor and leſs iſtateable numbers. Brew, 
To Misr AKE. wv. a. [mis and tale] To conceive wrong ; 
to take ſomething for that which it is not. 
Theſe did apprehend a great aflinity between their invocation 
of ſaints and the heathen idolatry, or elſe there was no dancer 
one ſhould be miſtaten for the other. Stillinsfieet. 
This will make the reader very much vitale, and miſunder- 
ſtand his meaning. | Locks. 
Fancy paſtes tor knowledge, and what is prettily ſaid is mi / 


taken for ſolid. . Locle. ä 
Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all: 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 
_ *Tis to miftake them coſts the time and pain. Pac. 


To MisTa'xs. v. n. To err; not to judge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his angels; mens judgments, which 
inhabit theſe houſes of clay, cannot be without their NH,,. 
„5 nk Ralegh's Hift. of the Wu l!. 

Seldom any one mi/fakes in his names of ſimple ideas, or ap- 
plies the name red to the idea green. 5 Locle. 

Servants 2.iflake, and ſometimes occaſion miſunderſtanding 
among friends. | Safe. 

MisrA' EN. pret. and part. paſſ. of miffake for miſtaken, and 
ſo retained in Scotland. 
This dagger hath mia en, for lo! the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 
The point misſheathed in my daughter's boſom. Shak. 
To be MisrA KEN. To err. [To miſtake has a kind of re- 
ciprocal ſenſe ; I miſtake, je me trompe. I am miſtaken, 
means, I miſconceive, I am in an errour ; more frequently 
than J am ill under/to:d ; but, my opinion is miſtaken, means 
my opinion is not rightly under ſt ood. OR 
The towns, neither of the one fide nor the other, willingly 
opening their your to ſtrangers, nor ſtrangers willingly enter 
ing for fear of being miſtaken. | Sidney. 
| England is fo idly king's : . 
—You are too much miſtaken in this king: 
Queſtion, your grace, the late ambaſſadors, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal _ | 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution. Shak. H.V. 
Miftaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, =) 
But cut the bond of union with that ſtroke. Waller. 
Miſconception ; errour, 


MisTa'xe. n. /. [from the verb.] 
He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch | : 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſt ale. Milton, 
Ignfallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the underſtanding from 
all 1 of miffake in what it believes. Ti 25 
hoſe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which pro- 
ceed either from the want of religion, or ſuperſtitious mi/fake; 


about it. Bentley. 
8 PETE: ady. [from miftaking.) Erroneoully ; 
_ falfly. EO | 
The error is not in the eye, but in the eſtimative faculty, 
which miſtalingiy concludes that colour to belong to the wall 


which does indeed belong to the objeft. Boyle on Colours. 

To MisTa'Tz. v. 4. [mis and flate.] To ſtate wrong 
They miſtate the queſtion, when they talk of cere- 
monies. | - Biſhop Sanderſon. 


To MisT#'acn. v. @. [mis and teach.} To teach wrong. 


Such guides ſhall be ſet over the 


ſeveral 
be ſure to miſteach them. | 


I will 
Il Sanderſon 


IVS 


The extravagances of the lewdeſt life are the more conſum- 


mate diſorders of a Miſlaug ht or neglected youth. L'Eflrange. ' 


To MisTz'LL. v. a. [mis and fell.) Jo tell unfaithfully or 
inaccurately. DE 
7% Mis TEMP ER. v. 4. [mis and temper.] To temper ill; 
to diſorder. 
This inundation of mifemper'd humour. 
Reſts by you only to be qualified. 
Mi'srer. adj. [from meſtier, trade, Fr.] 
what hind of. Obſolete. 
The redcroſs knight toward him croſſed faſt, 
To weet what miſter wight was fo diſmay'd, 
There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Spenſer. 
Je MisrERM. v. a. [mis and tern.] To term errone- 
ouſly. 
33 baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world; 
And world exil'd is death. That baniſhed 
Is death mifterm'd. | Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
To MisTmai'nK. v. a. [mis andthi-k.] To think ill; to 
think wrong. 5 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 
Mifthink the king, and not be ſatisfy d. 
Me, the greateſt, are miſtbeug ht | „ 
For things that others do. Shak. Ant. and Cleo, 
Thoughts! which how found they harbour in thy breaſt, 
Adam! Miflbcught of her to thee fo dear | M1lton. 
To MisTi'mE. v. a. [mis and time.] Not to time right; 
not to adapt properly with regerd to time. 
Misr ix Ess. u. /. [from y.] Cloudineſs ; ſtate of be- 
ing overcaſt. | 
The ſpeedy depredation of air up 
verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in the ſudden vaniſhing 
of vapours from glaſs, or the blade of a fword, ſuch as doth 
not at all detain or imbibe the moiſture, for the iſtineſs ſcat- 
tereth immediately. _ | Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
 Mi'sr1ov. ». /. [from niffus, Latin.] The ſtate of be- 
ing mingled. | 8 


In animals many 


: Shak. K. John. 
What miſter, 


actions are mixt, and depend upon their liv- 


ing form as well as that of miſtion, and though they wholly feem 


to retain unto the body, depart upon diſunion. Brown. 


Both bodies do, by the new texture reſulting from their i 


tion, produce colour. Boyle on Colour. 
MisrTLxro's. . , [myrrelvan, Saxon; mifiel, Daniſh, 
birdlime, and tan, a twipg.] A plant. The flower of 
the miſtletoe conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped like a ba- 


ſon, divided into ſour parts, and beſet with warts; the 


_ oyaty which is produced in the female flowers is placed in 
2 remote part of the plant from the male flowers, and con- 
ſiſts of four thorter leaves; this becomes a round berry 


full of a glutinous ſubſtance, incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped . 
feed: this plant is always produced from ſeed, and is not 


to be cultivated in the earth, but will always grow upon 
trees ; from whence the ancients accounted it a f 

who thought it to be an excreſcence on the tree without 
ſeed. The manner of its propagation is as follows: the 
miſtletoe thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this plant 


in winter when it is ripe, doth open the ſeed from tree to 


tree; for the viſcous part of the berry, which immediate- 
ly ſurrounds the feed, doth ſometimes faſten it to the out- 


ward part of the bird's beak, which, to get diſengaged of, 


he ftrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and ſo leaves the feed flicking by this viſcous matter 
to the bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth patt of the 
tree, will faſten itſelf, and the following winter put out 
and grow: the trees which this plant doth} moft readily 
take upon are the app'e; the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth 
_ rind trees: whenever a branch of an oak tree hath any 
of. theſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and preſerv- 


watry moiſture, and 


either pole. | 


uper- plant, 


M I S 
If ſhowe do continue, ſheepe hardly that fare 
Crave miſtie and ivie for ow the to hare. 
A. barren and deteſted vale, you ſee it is : 

The trees, t Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſe/to. Shak. 
_ Wiſfſeltve groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, ſome- 
times upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the miſſeltoe whereof 
is counted very medicinal ; it is ever green Winter and Sum- 
mer, and beareth a white gliſtering berry; and it is a plant 
utterly differing from the plant upon which it groweth. 


: Bacon. 
— — All your temples ſtrow 
With Jaurel green, and facred mifletce. 


Tufer. 


Gay's Trivia. 


MisTLIK E. «dj. [miſt and /ike.] Reſembling a miſt. 


Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. | 
Not I, unleſs the breath of heart-ſick groans, 


Mijilike infold me from the ſearch of eyes. bal. 


Mis ro“ Lp, particip. paſſ. of miſtell. 
Misrolok, particip. paſſ. of miſlale. 


Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty, 


Too divine to be m/tock. Milton. 


Shak. Mr'sTRESS. n. / [maiſtreſſe, maitreſſe, Fr.] 1. A woman 


who governs : correlative to ſubje:t or to ſervant. 2. A 
woman who has ſomething in poſſeſſion. 3. A woman 
{killed in any thing. 4. A woman teacher. 5. A woman 


8 and courted. 6. A term of contemptuous ad- 
| dreſs. - 


7. A whore ; a concubine. 


(1.) Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 


| Mumbling of wicked charms, conj' ring the moon 


To ſand 's auſpicious miftreſs. bak. K. Lear. 
Let us prepare 

Some welcome for the miftre/s of the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 

; — Like the lily, . 
That once was mifireſs of the field and flouriſh'd, 
Il hang my head and periſh. Shakeſp, H. VIII. 

He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, | 

Were it the miſtreſs court of mighty Europe. | Shakeſp. 


I T will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to ſpeak ; | 
My miſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. Shak. Othello, 
The late queen's gentlewoman ! a knight's daughter 
To be her miſireſs mifireſs ! the queen's queen. Shak. 
Rome now is rriſtreſs of the whole world, fea and land, to 

| Ben. Fobnſon's Catiline. 

Wonder not, ſoy'reign miftreſs ! if perhaps | 
Thou can'ſt, who art ſole wonder; much leis arm 
Thy looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with difdain. 
Thoſe who aſſert the lunar orb preſides 
O' er humid bodies, and the ocean guides; | 
| Whoſe waves obſequious ebb, or Lelling run 
With the declining or encreaſing moon; 
With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain . 
As miflireſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmore. 
What a miſerable ſpeQacle; for a nation that had been miftre/3 
at ſea ſo long! „ Arbuthaot on Coins. 
(2.) There had ſhe enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was miftreſs of 
herſelf, and had no other thoughts but ſuch as might ariſe out of 


Million. 


quiet ſenſes. | . © © - Savoy, 
Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you m:ftre/5 of the Indies were; | 
Though ſtreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. 


(3-) A letter deſires all young wives to make themſelves mz/- 
treſſes of Wingate's Arithmetick. Adiliſen, Stef. 
(4-) Erect publick ſchools, provided with the beſt and ableſt 
maſters and mi/trefſes. = Swift. 
(5.) They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, or ve- 

y rarely to fee, his miſtreß, wliom they pretended he ſhould 


thwith marry. Clarendon. 
Nice honour ſtill engages to requite | | 
Falſe miſtreſſes and proud with flight tor fught. Granwille, 
I + (6.) —— Look you pale, miſtr eſs, | | 
Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs of her eye ? Shak. 


ed by the curious in their collections of natural curioſities. Mis x AUT. n. [mis and truſt.) Diffdence; ſuſpicion ; 


Miller. 


want of confidence, 
9248 2 
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He needs not our wiſiruft, ſince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction jutt. 


Not then miſtruſt, but tender love, injoins 
That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! 


Hal. Macbeth. 
Milton. 


To MisTrU'sT, 4. 4 [mis and truft.] To ſuſpect; to doubt; 


to regard with dithdence. 4 | 
Will any man allege thoſe human infirmities, as reaſons why 


theſe things ſhould he ruſted or douhted of. Hooker. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens minds miſtruſt — 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we lee, 
The waters ſwell before a boiſterous ſtorm. Shak. 
Fate her own book 8 at the ſight, | 
On that fide war, on this a ſingle fight. Cowley. 


The relation of a Spartan youth, that ſuffered a fox conceal- 
ed under his robe to tear out his bowels, is miſtruſted by men of 


buſimeſs. Brown. 
The gen'rous train complies, 7” | 
Nor fraud mifirufts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. Pope's Odyſſey. 


M1sTxrv'sre UL. adj. [miſtruft and full.) Diffident; doubtiiug. 
I hold it cowardice | | | 
To reſt miu“, where a noble heart 


—— — 


Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of Ive. Shak. 
Nee the miſftruſiful fowl no harm ſuſpects, 
So late are all things which our king protects. Waller. 


Misrru'srruULNES. 
dence; doubt. | e 
Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſtfulueſ of my- 
ſelf, as one ſtrayed from his ftrength, when at any time I miſt 
wo | - 1 Sidney. 
MisTrvu'srruLLy. adv. [from mifiruſiful) With ſulpi- 
cion ; with miſtruſt. ns =; 
Mistxu'sTLEss. adj. [from miſiruft.] Confident ; unſuſ- 
pecting. | 
Where he doth in ſtream -iftruflleſs play, 
Veil'd withnight's robe, they ſtalk the ſhore abroad. Carew. 
Misr v. adj. [trom f. 1. Clouded ; overipiead with 
miſts. 2. Obſcure ; dark; not plain. 
(1.) The morrow fair with purple beams 
Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the miſiy night. 
Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night; 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves ; and from their miiy jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknels in the air. 


| Shak. 


Parents overprize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affection, which alter the appearance, 


as things ſeem bigger in miſiy mornings. Wotton. 
Now ſmoa ks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain ground, 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. | Pofe. 
MizunDERSTA'ND. v. &. 
miſconceive; to miſtake. 
The words of Tertullian, as th 
miſunderſtood. | . RY 
He failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both called Eden, 
and altogether miſunderflocd two of the four rivers. Raleigh. 
In vain do men take ſanctuary in ſuch mſunderflood expreſſi - 


_ 


ons as theſe ; and from a falſe perſuaſion that they cannot re- 
| South, 


form their lives, never go about it. 
This if it be neglected, will make the reader very much miſ- 
take and miſunder and his meaning.” | 
| Were they only deſigned to inftrudt the three ſucceeding gene- 
rations, they are in no danger of being 9iſunderflood. 2 . 
The example of a good man is the beſt direction we can fol- 
low in the performance of our duty; the moſt exact rules and 
precepts are ſubje& to be 
take their meaning. Rogers's Sermons. 
 MisunDeRsSTA'NDING. . . [ſrom miſunderfland.] 1. 
Diſſention; difference; diſagreement. 2. Errour ; miſ- 
conception. _ 


(1.) There is a great miſunderſlanding betwhet the corpuſ- 


cular philoſophers and the chemiſts. 25 5 
| Servants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion mſunderflanding 
among friends. Swift. 


" HY 4 [from miſtruſt ful ] Diſh - | 


F. Queen. 


{mis and underſtand.) To 


are by them alledged, are 
Hooker. 


Locke. 


miſunderſtood ; ſome at leaſt will miſ- | 


M1T 


(2.) Sever the conſtruction of the injury from the point of 
contempt, imputing it to miſundir Sending or fear. Bacon. 
Misvu'saGe. n. / [from miſuſe.] 1. Abuſe; ill uſe. 2. 
Bad treatment. | 
To Misu'se. v. a. [meſuſer, Fr. mis and uſe.] To treat or 
ute improperly ; to abuſe. 
You miſuje the rev rence of your place, 
As a falſe favourite doth his pi ince's name | 
In deeds diſhon'1able. Shak-ſp. Henry Iv. 
It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to miſuſe the fervent zeal 
of men to religious arms, by converting the monies that have 


been levied for ſuch wars to their own ſervices. Raleig ob. 
Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Ml.. 


Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs of Italy, once 
ſo ſtrong, was cauſed by the corrupt practices of the papacy, in 
depriving and miſujmng religion. South. 

Misu'ss. u. { [trum the verb.] 1. Evitor cruel treatment. 
2. Wrorg or erroneous uſe. 3. iviifipplication : abute. 
(1.) Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was uch miſuſe, 

Such beaitly, ſhameleſs transformation, | 
By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be 

Without much ſhame retold. Shak. H.IV. 

(2.) How names taken for things miſlead the underitan.iins, 
the attentive reading of philotophical writers would diicc.v: r,- 
and that in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch mi ſuſe. Licks. 

(3.) We have reaſon to humble ourtelves before God by fat 
ing and prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh the miſiſe of our mercics, 
by ſtopping the courſe of them. © Atterbury. 

To Miswe'en. wv. n. (mis and. ween] To m'sjudge ; wo 
diftruſt. Obſolete. 
Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 

Why then ſhould witleſs man ſo much miſzveen. 


55 Fairy Queen. 
To Miswe'xnp. wv. n. [m's and pendan, Saxon.] lo go 
w.ong. Obſolete. EY 
Every thing begun with reaſon, 
Will come by ready means unto his end : 4 
But things miſcounſelled mult nceds miſtuend. Hubberd. 
In this maze ſtill wand'red and miſwent, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, _ 
To make the miſcreant more to feel. his ſhame. Fairf.rx, 


M1sy. u. , A kind of mineral Mify contains no vittiol 
but that of iron: it is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine 
bright yellow colour, of friable ftrufture, and teſembles 
the golden marcaſtes, | Hill. 

Mir E. n. /. {mite, Fr. mijt, Dutch.) 1. A ſmall infect 

found in cheeſe or corn; a weevil. 2. The twentieth part 

of a grain. 3. Any thing proverbially ſmall ; the third 
part of a farthing. 4. A ſmall particle. ne 

(.) Virginity breeds mes, like a cheeſe, conſumes it ſelf to 

the very paring, and dies with feeding its owa ſtomach. Shak. 

The poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex | : 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, | | 
The mite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand + 

_ Leaſt animal. | . 
The idea of two is as diſtin& from the idea of three, as the 

magnitude of the earth from that of a mite. Locke. 

(.) The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen penny- 

weight twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of which there 

are twenty in the grain, of ſterling filver, and is in value forty- 
three Engliſh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. 


8 —— Arbuthnot, 

3. ough any man's corn they do bite, 

They will not allow him a mite. TE Tuſſer. 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 

Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. Dryden. 

Did I cer my mite with - hold : „ 

From the impotent and old. Sawift. 


© (4+) Put blvue-bottles into an ant-hill, they will be tained 
with red, becauſe the ants thruſt in their ſtings, and inſtil into 
them a ſmall mute of their ſtinging liquor, which hath the ſame 

effect as oil of vitrial, © Ray on Creation. 


, 


1 
Mirz LLA. 2. / Miller. 
f1THRIDATE. | a 
* one of the capital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſting of 
a great number of ingredients, and has its name from its 
inventor Mithridates, bing of Pontus. Quincy. 
But you of learning and religion, 6 

And virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 

A mithrilate, whoſe operation 3 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid. Donne. 
MirazIDATE muffard. n. ſ. [thlaſpi, Latin.] A plant. 


iller. 
Mi'T1GaxT. adj. [mitigans, Latin.] Lenient ; lenitive. 


ToMrTIGaTE. v. a. [mitrgo, Lat. mitiger, French.] 1. 


To temper ; to make leſs rigorous. 2. To alleviate; to 

mike mild; to aſſuage. 3. To mollify ; to make leſs 

| ſevere; to ſoften. 4. To cool; to moderate. 
(1.) We could greatly wiſh, that the rigour of their opi- 


nion were allayed and mitigated. : Hooker. 
(2.) Miſhaps are malter'd by advice diſcreet, _ 
And counſel mitigates the greateſt imart. Fairy Queen. 


All it can do is, to deviſe how that which muſt be endured 
may be mitigated, and the inconveniences thereof counter- 
vailed as near as may be, that, when the beſt things are not 


poſſible, the beſt may be made of thoſe that are. . Hooker. 
(3.) I undertook 
Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitig ate their doom, | 
On me deriv'd. | Milton's Paradiſe Left 


(.) A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating the 
fierceneſs of a party, of 8 
gry, and rectify ing the prejudiced. 


2 hu4 


' Addiſon, Speftator. 


Yo. 
8 —_— 


Mirie A“ TIox. ». J. [mitigatio, Lat. mitigation, French. 


abbots ſovereign. | Ayliſfe s Parergon. 
M rTENT. adj. [mittens, Latin.) Sending forth; emit- 
ting. | | . 
The fluxion proceedeth from humonrs peccant in 22 or 
quality, thruſt forth by the part mittent upon the inferior weak 
rts. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


from mitigate.] Abatement of any thing penal, harſh, 
or painful. | „ 15 | 
The king would not have one penny abated of that granted 
to him by parliament, becauſe it might encourage other coun- 
tries to pray the like releaſe or mitigation. Bacon. 
They canſed divers ſubjects to be indicted of ſundry crimes ; 
and when the bills were found they committed them, and ſut- 
fered them to languiſh long in priſon, to extort from them great 


fines and ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and mitiga- 


tions. „„ | Bacon's Henry VII. 
MUTRE. „ /,. [mitre, French; mitra, Latin.] 1. An or- 
nament for the head. 2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. 

(1.) Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, ſav'd from impious hands. Dryden. 
(2.) Biſhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been 
the rewards of different perſons, according as they pronounced 


theſe conſecrated ſyllables, or not. | Watts, 
Mir RE. ) n. , [Among workmen] A kind of joining 
Mir ER. two boards together. Miller 


 Mi'rrED. adj. [ mitre, French ; from mitre | A, nd 


with a mire. | | 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, . 
Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? | 1 
Mitred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were exenipt from 
the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having within their own precincts 
epiſcopal authority, and being lords in parliament were called 


the original word z whence mitten, the 


2 and after- 
wards mittens, as in chicken. 1. Coat 


e gloves for the 


winter. 2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering 
3. To handle one without mittens. To uſe. 
Air ſaw. 1 

with a horrid aſpect, as 


the fingers. 3. 
one roughly. A low phtaſe. 
(1. — muſt be expreſſed 


A plant. | 
n. fd [mithridate, French.] Mitbridate 


the envious, quieting the an- 


MIX 

alſo January clad in Triſh rug, holding in furred mitten the 
ſign of Capricorn. | Peacham on Drawing. 
Mr'TTiMus. [Latin.] A warrant by which a juſtice com- 

mits an offender to priſon. : 
To MIX. v. a, [mifſchen, Dutch; miſceo, Latin.] 1. To 
| unite to ſomething elſe. 2. To unite various ingredients 

into one maſs. 3. To form of different ſubſtances or 

kinds. 4. To join; to mingle ; to confuſe. 

(1.) Ephraim hath mixed himſelf among the people. 


p Hoſea, vii. $. 
. (2.) A mixed multitude went up with them, and flocks and 
erds. | 


| Exod. xii. 38. 
He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and out of his lips 


a flaming breath, and out of his tongue he caſt out ſparks and 


tempeſts; and they were all mixt together. 2 E/dr. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix | 
And nouriſh all things. Milton. 


(J.) I have choſen an argument, mixt of religious and civil 
conſiderations ; and likewiſe mixt between contemplative and 
active. | | „ Bacon's Holy War. 

(4.) Brothers, you ix your ſadneſs with ſome fear; 
This is the Engliſh not the Turkiſh court.“  Shakeſp, 
SBhe turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent; | 

What choice to chooſe fur delicaev belt, 

What order, ſo contriv'd as not to i 

Taſtes, nor well join'd, inclegant, but brin | 

Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindett change. Milton, 

To Mix. v. n. Jo be united into one maſs, not by junc- 
tion of ſurfaces, but by mutual intromitlion of parts. 
But is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 


To death, and u with one connatural duſt ? Milton. 
— If ſpirits embrace, 

Total they mix, union of pure with pure 

Detiring ; or reſtrain'd conveyance need | 

As fleth to mix with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. Milton. 


Mix EN. n. h. [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghill; a layſtal. 
M1'xTion. 2 / [mixtion, Fr. from mix.] Mixture; con- 
fuſion of one thing with another. *** 

Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have pieced it out 
by the mixizon of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that 
which makes one rarer than another, Dighy on Bodies. 

They are not to be lightly paſſed over as elementary or ſub- 
tei raneous mixtions. Brown. 


M1'xTLy. adv. [from mix.) With coalition of different 


parts into one. 

\Mi'xtuRE. n. . [mixtura, Latin.] 1. The act of mix- 
ing ; the ſtate of being mixed. 2. A maſs formed by 
mingled ingredients. 3. That which is added and mixed. 

(1.) O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do ſo quali- 
fy and correct the one the danger of the other's exceſs, that nei- 
ther boldneſs can make us preſume, as well as we are kept un- 
der with the ſenſe of our own wretchedneis; nor, while we truſt 
in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to ty- 
rannize over us! | Hooker, 

Thoſe liquors are expelled ont of the body which, by their 


mixture, convert the aliment into an animal liquid. Arbuthn, 
: I, by baleful furies led, 
With monſtrous mixture ſtain'd' my mother's bed. Pope. 


(2.) Come vial —What if this mixture do not work at all? 
| ho Shakeſp. 
While we live in this world, where good and bad men are 
| blended together, and where there is alſo a mixture of good and 
evil wiſely diſtributed by God, to ſerve the ends of his provi- 
dence. | Atterbury” s Sermans, 
(3.) Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe underſtood, than 
as a mind free and diſentangled from all corporeal mixtures, 
perceiving and moving all things. | Strl/r$2fleet. 
Cicero doubts whether it were poſſible for a community to ex- 
iſt, that had not 2 prevailing mixture of piety in its conſtitu- 
tion. 9 Aduiſan . Freeholder. 


— 
— —— — — — 
— — gs ns ens 


To Moan. v. n. To gri 


MOB 


NMizwaze. n. . [A cant word, formed from maze by 


reduplication.] A maze; a labyrinth. 

Thoſe who are accuſtzmed to reaſon have got the true key of 
books, and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze of va- 
riety of opinions and authors to truth. Lathe. 


 Mrzztn. n. .. [mezaen, Dutch.] The mizzen is a maſt 


in the ftern or back part of a ſhip: in ſome large ſhips 
there are two ſuch malts, that ſtanding next the main maſt 
is called the main mizzen, and the other near the poop the 


honaventure mizzen - the length of a mizzen malt is half 


that of the main maſt, or the ſame with that of the main- 
top maſt from the quarterdeck, and the length of the 
mizzen topmaſt is halt that. | Bailey. 

A commander at ſea had his leg fractured by the fall of his 
miggen topmaſt. Viſeman Surgery. 


Vz Z v. nf. A * 2 a quagmite. Aiuiſu. 


MAinuMo'NICKS. A. . [wmmporrn.] The act of memory. 

Mo. adj. [ma, Saxon; mae, Scottiſh.] Making greater 
number ; more. Obſolete. 5 ; 

Calliope and muſes mo, 

Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 


Their ivory lutes lay by. Spenſer, 


With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 
For oxteem and horſeteem in plough for to go. Tuſſer. 
Mo. adv. Further; longer. Obſolete. 
ding no moreditties, ſing no 20 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 
Since Summer was firſt leafy. „ 


To MOAN. wv. a. [from manan, Saxon, to grieve.] lo 


lament ; to deplore. . 
ieve ; to make lamentation. 
The gen'rous band redreſſive ſearch'd | 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 

Unpity'd and unheard, where miſery moans. 


| Thomſon. 


Moan. n. /. {from the verb.] Lamentation ; audible ſor- 


row ; grief expreſſed in words or cries. 
: — I have diſabled mine eftate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my Bing means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridg'd | 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur'd her moars ; 
The ſalt tears fell from her, and ſoften'd the ſtones. Shakeſp. 
Sullen moans, Re 5 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur d ghoſts. 


Mo ar. n. ,. Inotie, French, a mound; mota, low Latin.] 
A canal of water round a houſe or caſtle for defence. | 


The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having a great moat 
round about it, the work of a noble gentleman, of whoſe un- 


thrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney. 


The fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ſtorm'd; 
Your valour bravely did th' affault ſuſtain, _ | 
Ani fill'd the meats and ditches with the lain. Dryden. 
No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound, 
Nor drum was heard. a | Dryden's Ovid. 


Jo Moar. v. a. [ motter, French, from the noun.] To 


ſurround with canals by way of defence. } 
I will preſently to St. Luke's; there at the moated Grange 
reſides this dejected Mariana. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, | | 
The palace moat-, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 

And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. Dryden. 
He ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, as a moated 
caſtle, he muſt firſt paſs the mud and filth with which it is en- 
compaſled. | | Dryden. 
Mos. n. .. [contracted from mobile, Latin.] The crowd; 
a tumultuous raut. . . 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ing to the 
mad imagination of the dawber; a very monſter in a Bartho- 

lomew- fair, for the mob to gape a | 


Pope's St. Cæcilia. 


M O C 


Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes; 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 


A count of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 
A clulter of mo were making themſelves merry with their 
betters. Addiſon's Freebolder, 


Mos. n. /. ffrom able.) A kind of female undreſs tor 
the head. 7 

Te Mo B. v. a. [from the noun.] To haraſs, or overbear 
by tumult. ; 

Mo'zB1sH. aj. [from mob.] Mean; done after the man- 
ner of the mob. 

To Mo'pBLE. v. a. [ſometimes written mable, perhaps by a 
ludicrous alluſion to the French je w' babille.] To dreſs 
groſsly or inelegani]y. | 

But who, oh! hath ſeen the mcb/e4 queen, 

Run baretoot up and down. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Mon RV. n. /. An American drink made of potatoes. 
Mo'pBiLe. 1 /, [mobile, French.] The populace; the 
rout; the mob. | EY: | | 
Long experience has found it true of the unthinking chile, 
that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes the wider they open their 
hands, 8 South's Sermonc. 

The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are reſtleſs with 
one. | L' Eftrange. 

Mos1'iity. n. /, [mobilite, French; mo'ilitas, Latin. 

1. Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 2. 
Nimbleneſs ; activity. 3. [In cant language.] The po- 
pulace. 4. Fickleneſs; inconſtancy. 

(1.) Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being thence ta- 

ken, and by a cork takes in water, where it may have a 
fice mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude. Wotton, 

The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whoſe 

revolutions might out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and out- 
_ meaſure time itſelf. — Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
You tell, it is ingenite, active force, | 
Mobility, or native power to move 5 
Words, which mean nothing. _ Blackmore. 
(2.) The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their 
ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwiftneſs and mobility of 
theirs, which ſerved them in great ſtead in the flight. Arbuth. 0 

(3-) She fingled you out with her eye as commander in chief 

of the mobility. ” Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 

Mocno-sToNE. n. /. [from Micha, therefore more pro- 

perly Mocha:ftone.] Mocho-flones are related to the agate, 

of 'a clear horny grey, with declinations repreſenting 
moſſes, ſhrubs, and branches, in black, brown, or red, in 
ſubſtance of the ſtone. : H'oodward. 

To MOCK. v. 42. [mocquer, French; meccio, Welſh.] 1. 

To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 2. To deride by 
imitation ; to mimick in contempt. 3. To defeat: to 
elude. 4. To fool; to tantalize ; to play on contemp- 
A e 


(1. — All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt ; and who reſiſt 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, RY 
And periſh conſtant fools. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Many thouſand widows | 

Shall this his mock, mack out of their dear huſbands ; 
Mock mothers from their ſons, weck caſtles down. Shaleſp. 
| We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to Windſor. Shakeſp. 
I am as one mocked of his neighbour ; the juſt, upright man 
is mocked to ſcorn. | | Job, xii. 4. 
(2.) I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, | 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France, Shakeſp. 
(3.) My father is gone into his grave, ne 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I furvive, | | 
To moct the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. 


 Shakeſ$. Henry IV. 
(A.) —  — He will not | 1 
Mack us with his bleſt Gght, then ſuatch him hence, 


MO C 


Soon we ſhall ſee our hope return. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Why do I overlive ? | ; 
Why am I mocF'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dazzl'd fight, 
| Too great its brightneſs, and too ſtrong its light. Prior. 
To Mock. v. n. To make contemptuous ſport. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 


For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakeſp. 


M 0 D 


Of the holy place they made a mockery. 2 Mac. viii. 17. 
(4-) It is as the air, invulnerable ; 5 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

(5.) To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 


Like ruſty mail in monumental zockery. Sbaleſp. 


What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe | 
To midnight dances. na Pope s Miſcel. 


A ſtallion horſe is as a mocking friend; he 0 under MockixG-IIRD. n. /. [mocking and bird.] An American 
4 ä 


every one. Eccluſ. xxiii. 6. 


bird, which imitates the note of other birds. 


A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking to all countries. Mock IN Lv. ado. [from mockery.] In contempt ; petu- 


_ Exet. xx. 4. 
When thou mockeft, ſhall no man make thee aſhamed ? Job. 
Mock. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Ridicule ; act of con- 
tempt ; fleer ; ſneer; gibe; flut. 2. Imitation; mi- 
mickry. | , * 
(i.) Tell the pleaſant prince this mocł of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
Oh, tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch moch, 
To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte. Shakeſp. 
Fools make a mock at fin. Pro. xiv. 9. 
W hat ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have affronted God, 


derided his word, and made a mock of every thing that is ſa- 


cred ? NET | * Tillotſon. 
Colin makes mock at all her piteous ſmart, 


A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his heart. Gay. 
(2.) Now reach a ſtrain, my lute, 0 
Above her ect, or be for ever mute. Craſßbasv. 
Mock. 44j. Falle ; counterfeit ; not rel. 
The mock aſtrologer, El aſtrologo fingido. Dryden. 


That ſuperior greatneſs and mock majeſty, which is aſcribed 
to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preſerved. Spe#. 
Mo'cxaBLE. adj, [from mock.] Expoſed to deriſion. 
Thoſe that are good manners at the court, are as ridiculous 
in the country, as the behaviour of the country is moſt mock- 
abb at court. | 
MocK-PRIVET. N _ 1 = 
 Mock-w1 I * J. Thats, | 2 
Mock RL. adj. [the ſame with mickle. See MicxLE. 
This word is vartouſly written mickle, mickel, nochil, mo- 
chel, muckle.] Much; many. EY | 
The body bigg, and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly.rooted, and wond'rous height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mackell maſt to the huſband did yield. Sfenſer. 


Mo'cxer. . . [from mock.] 1. One who mocks; a 


ſcorner; a ſcoffer ; a derider. 2. A deceiver ; an eluſo- 
impoſtor. 5 _ 
(r.) Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they ſhall en- 
counter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. Shakeſpeare. 
Let them have a care how they intrude upon ſo great and 


holy an ordinance, in which God is ſo feldom mocked but it is 
| | South's Sermons, 


to the mocker's confuſion. 
Mock ERV. n. . [mocquerie, French.] 1. Deriſion; 
ſcorn; ſportive inſult. 2. Ridicule ; contemptuous mer- 


riment. 3. Sport; ſubje& of laughter. 4. Vanity of 
attempt; deluſory labour; vain effort. 5. Imitation; 


counterfeit appearance ; vain ſhow. | 
(1.) The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The laughing-ſtock of fortune's mocker:es, | 
Am the only daughter of a king and queen. 


Why ſhould publick mockery in print be a better teſt of truth 
than < I railing ſarcalns. 1 5 Watts. 
Grace at s is now generally ſo performed, as to look 
more like a =; & op devotion, than any ſolemn application 
of the mind unto God. ; | Law. 

(2. A new method they have of turning things that are ſe- 
rĩous into mockery 3 an art of contradiftion. by way of ſcorn, 

 wherewith we were long ſithence forewarned. Hooker. 
(3. What cannot be preſery'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a makes, 


Shakeſþ. As you like it. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


 Shakeſp. Othello, 


lantly ; with inſult, 


MocxinG-sTock. n. /. [mocking and flock.] A butt for 


merriment. 


Mo'parL. - modale, French ; modalis, Latin.] Relat- 


ing to the form or mode, not the eſſence. | 
When we ſpeak of faculties of the foul, we aſſert not with 

the ſchools their real diſtinftion from it, but only a Medal 

diverſity. | | Glanwille's Sceffis. 


Mopa'tity. n. , [from medal.] Accidental difference; 


modal accident. 


The motions of the mouth by which the voice is diſcrimi- 


nated, are the natural elements of ſpeech ; and the application 
of them in their ſeveral compoſitions, or words made of them, 


to ſignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo to ſerve for 


communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 


MODE. . /. [mode, French; modus, Latin.] 1. Exter- 


nal variety; accidental diſcrimination; accident. 2. Gra- 
dation; degree. 3. Manner; method ; form; faſhion. 
4. State; quality. 5. [Mode, French.] Faſhion; cuſ- 


tom. - 


(1.) A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of itſelf, but 
is always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſubſiſting by, the help 
of ſome ſubſtance, which, fc 
5 | LS Waits's Logick. 
Few allow mode to be called a being in the ſame perfect ſenſe 


as a ſubſtance is, and ſome modes have evidently more of real 
Watts's Logick. 


entity than others. | 

(2.) What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam; 
Of ſmell], the headlong lioneſs between, | 


And hound fagacious on the tainted green. Pope. 
(3.) —— - Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly ſpread, in regal mode, | 
With diſhes pil d. | Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 


The duty itſelf being reſolved upon, the mode of doing it may 
eaſily be found. Taylor Guide to a Penitent, 
4.)— My death | | 
Changes the node; for 6 Bo in me was purchas'd, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort, | 
For thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively. Shakeſp. 
(J.) There are certain garbs and modes of ſpeaking, which 
vary with the times ; the faſhion of our clothes being not more 


| ſubject to alteration than that of our ſpeech. Denham. 
We are to er the bleſſings of Providence before the 
ſplendid curioſities of mode and imagination, 
"They were invited from all parts; and the favour of learn- 


ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple. 
As we ſee on coins the. different faces of perſons, we ſee too 


their different habits and dreſſes, according to the node that 
prevailed. gadiſon an Medals, 


Tho wrong the node, comply; more ſenſe is ſhewn 
In wearing others follies than your own. Young. 

If faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, | 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn? Pope. 


MODEL. ». J. [modele, French; medulus, Latin.] 1. A 


repreſentation in little of ſomething made or done. 2. A 
Copy to be imitated. 3. A mould; any thing which 
thows or gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 4. 
Standard ; that by which any thing is meaſured. 5. In 
Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have two unexampled ſenſes. 


r that reaſon, is called its ſubje&. 


| L'Eftrange. 


- 


— - 


M O D | 
Something repreſentative. 6. Something ſmall and dimi- 
rutive ; tor module, a ſinall meaſure : which, perhaps, is 
likewiſe the weaning of the example affixed to the third 
lene | 
(1.) Ul draw the form and -:odel of our battle; 

Lit; each leader to his ſeveral charge, 

And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ftrength. Shokeſp. 

You have the models of ſeveral ancient temples, though che 
t-r1les and the gods are periſhed. Aadciſon. 

(2.) A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build his man- 
h01:-houſe by the model of Solomon's palace. Heoker. 

hey cannot lee fin in thoſe means they uſe, with intent to 


reform to their dels hat they call religion. K. Charles. 
(3.) Nothing can we call our own but death; 5 
And that fmall 2.“ of the barren earth, 
Which lei ves as paſte and cover to our bones.  Shakyſp. 


(4.) As he who preſumes ſteps into the throne of God, ſo he 
tar pairs meaſures providence by his own little contracted 
1: el. South. 
| I have commended to his goodneſs 


The reel of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. ; Shak. 


(6.) England! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakeſp. 
7% Molo EI, v. a. [modeler Fiench.] To plan; to ſha pe; 
to mould; to ferm; to delineate: 
When they come to mcdel heav'n, 
And calculate the ſtars, how they will wield 
The mighty frame. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The government is modelled after the ſame manner with that 


of the Cantons, as much as fo ſmall a community can imitate 


thoſe of ſo large an extent. Addiſon on Italy. 


Mo'peLLER. n. /. [from model.) Planner; ſchemer ; con- 


tiver. | | 
Our great »cdellers of gardens have their magazines of plants 
to diſpoſe of. Spectator. 


MO'DERATE. a-j. [mederatus, Latin; moders, French.] 


1. Temperate ; not exceſſive. 2 Not hot of temper. 3. 
Not luxurious; not expenſive. 4. Not extreme in opi- 
nion; not ſanguine in a tenet. 5. Placed between ex- 
tremes ; holding the mean. 6. Of the middle rate. 

(1.) Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs of 
the belly are with an inſatiable man. Eccluſ. xxxi. 20. 

(2.) A number of moderate members managed with fo much 
art as to obtain a majority, in a thin houſe, for paſſing a vote, 
that the king's conceſſions were a ground for a future ſettle- 


ment. q | Swift. 

Fix' d to one part, but mad rate to the reft. Pope. 
(3.) There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out 

A moderate table. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


(4.) Thete are tenets which the moderateft of the Romaniſts 


will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. 

(5. ) Quietly conſider the trial that hath been thus long had 
of both kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind, which 
-the church of England hath taken, as that other more extreme 
and rigorous, which certain churches eliewhere have better lik- 
ed. | | Hooker. 
(6.) More moderate gifts might have prolong'd his date, 


Too early fitted for a better ſtate. : Dryden. 
To Mo'DERATE. v. a. [moderer, Latin: moderer, French. 


1. To regulate; to reftrain; to ſtill; to pacify; to 

quiet ; to repreſs. 2. To make temperate ; to qualify. 
(.) With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate ; 
The ſtrong extremities of their rage. 
( 2.) Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you 1s this great bounty known ? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe 
To fan your air, and moderate your ſkies. Blackmore. 
By its aſtringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of 

warm water. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Spenſer. 


Mo'perxaTELyY. adv. [from moderate.] 1. Temperately ; 


mildly. 2. In a middle degree. | 
(2.) Each nymph but moderately fair, 


Commands with no lefs rigor here. Walter. 


"M.0-ÞD 

Blocd in a healthy ſtate, when let out, its red part ſhould. 
congeal ſtrongly and oon, in a maſs awuder ately tough, and 
{(wim in the ies um. | Arbuthuut on Aliments, 

Mo'PERATENESS. u. J. [from mo-crate.] State of being 
modetate; rewperatenels. Mocerateneſi is commonly utcy 
of things, and moderation of pet ſous. 

Moneta'rion. n. . [moderatio, Latin.] 1. Forhearance 
ol extremity ;z the contiarcy temper to party violence; ſtate 
of keeping à que mean berwixt ©x:;emes. 2. Calmneſs of 
mind; equanimity. [ moderation, French.] * ruga- 
lity in expenſe. Ai . | 

(r.) Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which aboliſhed 


all popiſh ceremonies, to come back again to the middle point 
of evennels and moderation ? Hooker, 


A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to knowledge, 
and yet duly tempered with. candor and prudence, is the true 
notion of that much talked of, much miſunderſtood virtue, 


moderation. Atterbury, 
In moderation placing all my glory, | 
While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. Pope, 


(2.) — Equally inur'd 
By m6deration either ſtate to bear, 5 
Proſperous, or adverſe. | Milian Par. of, 
Mont:a'roR n. J [moderator, Latin; moderateur, Pr.] 
1. The perſog or thing that calms or reſtrains. 2. One 
wo pretides 1a a diipuration, to reſtrain the contending 
parri:s from indecency, and confine them to the queſtion. 
(1.) Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, and a procurer of contented - 
neſs. | | Walton's Angler. 
(2.) Sometimes the moderator is more troubleſome than the 
actor. _  Bacon's Eſſays. 
How does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the opponent with 
the reſpondent, like a long · practiſed moderator? More. 
The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is ſet, opens the 
caſe to the judge, chairman, or moderator of the aſſembly, and 
gives his own reaſons for his opinion. . 8 Watts. 
MODERN. x. ,. [moderne, French; from modernus, low 
Latin; ſuppoſed a caſual corruption of hodiernus. Vel 
potius ab adverbio mods, modernus, ut a die diurnus. 
Ainſw.) 1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar ; mean; common. 

(1.) Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the modern 
writers, that have Jaboured in natural magick, have noted a 
ſympathy between the ſun and certain herbs. Bacon. 

The glorious parallels then downward bring | 
To modern wonders, and to Britain's king. Frier. 
(2.) Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends withal. 
| | | Sbaleſpeare. 
— The juſtice 


With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, 5 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. Shakcſp. 
| Wee have our philoſophical perſons to make modern and fami- 
liar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. | Shaleſp. 
Mo'perns. n. // Thoſe who have lived lately, oppoſed 10 
the ancients, WT 80 
There are maderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 
opinion of Plato. 3 Boyle on Colours. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence; | 
Ancients in phraſe, mere mederns in their ſenſe! Page. 
Mo'pogANISsM. n. ſ. [fiom modern.] Deviation from the 
ancient and claſſical manner. A word invented by St. 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and verſe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint moderniſius. Suit. 
To Mo'DerNi1sE. v. a. [from modern] Io adapt ancient 
compoſitions to modern perſons or things; to change an- 
cient to modern la mn 
Mop ERV ESS. n. /. [irom modern] Novelty, | 
MO'DEST. adj. [modeſte, French; mode/tus, Latin.]. 1. 
Not arrogant; not pteſumptuous; not boaſtſul; baſhful. 
2. Not impudent; not forward. 3. Not looſe; not un- 


chaſte. 4. Not exceſſire; not extreme j moderate; with- 
„ i 


M O D 
(1. ) Of ein 


Ae as a maid. Young. 
(2+) Reſolve me with all modeft haſte, which way 


- Thou might|t deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage. Sbal. 
1 — as in a nymph, diſplay d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray d 
Dryden s Ovid. 


The bluſhing beauties of a madeſ maid. 

(.) Mrs. F ord, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the.jealous fool to her huſband. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

(A.) There appears, much joy in him, even ſo much that 

joy could not ſhew itſelf def — without a badge of bit- 

terneſs. . Shak. 

During the laſt four years, by a modef computation, there 

have been brought into Breſt above ſix millions ſterling in bul- 

lion. Addiſon. 


| Mo'pvesTLY. adv.. [from g le,. ] Not arrogantly ; 
not preſumptuouſly. 2. Not 33 z not forward- 
ly; with . 
cency. 


8 Noot looſely ; not lewdly ; with de- 
ot exceſſively; with moderation. 

1.) The learn d, well - bred; and tho well- bred, fincere, 

Pope. 


Made bold, and humanly ſevere. 


I may modefily conclude, that whatever errors there may be 
in this play, there are not thoſe which have been objected to it. 
— s Don Sebaſtian. 
Firſt be modeſtly conjeftures, | | 
His pupil might be tir d with lectures: 
Which help'd to mortify his pride, 
Vet gave him not the * to chide. Swift. 
(2. I, your glaſs, 
Will modeſt ly diſcover to yourſelf | 
That of yourſelf, which yet you know not of. Shak. 


Mop Es Tv. n. / [modeſtie, French ; — 4 Latin.) 1. 
Not arrogance; not prefumptuouſneſs. 2. Not impu- 
dence; not forwardneſs: as, his petition was urged with 

modeſty. 3. e 3 wot 4- Chaſtity ; pu- 

_ rity'of manners 
(1.) They cannot, with mode 

ablolutely the beſt which the wit 


„think to have found out 
X may deviſe. Hooker . 
3.) — A lord will hear you play; 
But L am doubtful of your madeſties, 
| Leſt over eying of his odd dedavionr, 


You break into ſome merry | Shakeſp. 
_ -. Would you not ſwear, V 
All. you date her, that ſhe-were-a-maidg | 
2 e ext yy But ſhe is more, 1 1 
rb uſk is guiltineſs, not modeſty. „ -, Shabeſd. - -* 
| of the general character of women, which 1s mode yr _ 


taken a moſt becoming care; for his amorous e 
farther than virtue may allow. 555 3 


Talk not to a Ken in a Wa that  modefly will not W her 


to wer. 1 | 
Mo'oesTy-FiECE. mn ſc. A narrow lace, which runs along 


the upper part of the ſtays ors 22 


is called the piece c Guardian. 
Mo pic . ＋ Latin. * Small portion ; pittance. 

What — of wit atters :. his evaſions have ears thus 

long. | . Troil. and . 


X a per alot 


howgh hind their fate," hoe: 


Vet till they grudg'd that mwoditum. - 


| Dryden. 
Modi ALI. ad. from b.] "hat way be'aiver- , 


fified by accidental differences 
It . to be more difficult to conceive a dictinct, 
the uniform, invariable, eſſence of God, 


viſible 
than in va- 


. my comprehenſion. | Locke. 
Mopy' * 25 [from * 1. Diverſiable by va- 


. v. | c[ modification, French. ] The act 
of mod Erin 4, Ing, or giving is ne accidental difter-. 


ences of ue. ualities or 
a is human voice, and the ſeveral vad. 


The chief of all 


To Mop IV. v. 2. 


Mopr'LLow. 2. /. French; modiolus, Latin.} 


Clarifſa. . 
t of the tucker, * 


wo; modifiable matter; but the mins how I ſee either ſtil] 


MX OD 
cations thereof b the organs of ſpeech, the letters of the 
det, formed by the motions of the mouth. | 5 
phænomena of colours in refracted ir reflected light, 
art not cauſed by new modifications of the light variouſly im- 
preſſed, according to the various terminations of the light and 
ſhadow. Newton's Optichs. 
If theſe powers of cogitation, volition and ſenſation, are 
neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and cation of it, it neceſſarily follows that 
they eed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit. Bentley. 
To Mo'piry. v. a. [moiifier, French.] 1. To change the 
external qualities or accidents of any thing ; to ſhape. 2. 
To ſoften ; to moderate. 
(1.) Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptneſs to be 
conjoined in ſyllables and words through the voluble motions of 
the organs, that the y modify and diſcriminate the voice without 
appearing to 2 it. Holder. 
The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of ſhadow te 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 
the colour being always the ſame in the middle of the paper as 
at the edges. Newton's Opticks, 
(2.) —_ Of grace 
He medifies his firſt ſevere decree, 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden. 
To extenuate. 5 
Aſter all this diſcanting and modifying upon the matter, there 
is hazard on the yielding ſide, L' Eftrange. 
Madillons, 
in architecture, are little brackets which are often ſet un- 
der the corinthian and compoſite orders, and ſerve to ſup- 


t the projecture of the larmier or drip: this part muſt 
be diftingu ted from the great model, Chich is the dia- 
meter of De: pillar ; for, as the proportion of an edifice 

in general depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the 
ſize' and number of the modillans, as alſo the interval 
| between them, ought to have due relation to the whole 
fabrick. Harris. 
The modillons or dentelli make a noble ſhow by their graceful 
jections. Spectator. 


you 
Mo'pisn.. adj. [from mode.] Faſhionable ; formed accord- 


| ing to the reigning cuſtom. 

But you, perhaps, expect a modiſh feaſt, | EG 
With am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grac'd. Dryden. 
| riſy, at the faſhlonable end of the town, is very diffe- 
| _ rom hypocriſy in the city ; the modi/h hypocrite endea- 

vours to appear more vitious than he really is, the other kind of 

hyp rite more virtuous, Addiſn, Spectator. 
Mo' ISHLy. adv. [from modiſh.] Faſhionably. 
e ſhould not be much perplexed about putting 
and making legs modiſbly. | Locke. 
Mo' aa x. /. [from 244%. Affectation of the 
faſhion 
To Mo'/puLaTE. v. a. [moduber, Latin.] To form ſound 


to a Certain key, or to certain notes. | 

The noſe, lips, teeth, — jaw, tongue, weaſan, lungs, | 
muſcles of the cheſt, diaphragm, and muſcles of the belly, all 
ſerve to make or modulate the found. Grew's Cofmot. 
Could any 5 ſo modulate * voice as to deceive fo many. 


Broome. 

Echo tes around | 
Each charm of modulated found. Anon. 
MopuLa'rion. n. , [from modulate; modulation, Fr.] 
1. The act of forming any thing to certain proportion. 

Sound modulated; harmony; melody. 

"th The number of the ſimple original minerals. hive not 
been rightly fixt : the matter of two or more kinds being mixed 
together, and by the different proportion and modulation of that 
matter variouſly diverſified, have been reputed all different 
kinds. 3 Woodward. 

Tube ſpeech, as it is a ſound reſulting from the modulation 
of the air, has moſt affinity to the ſpirit, but, as it is uttered by 
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the tongue, has immediate cognation with the body, and ſo is 
the fitteſt inſtrument to manage 4 commerce between the in- 
vitible powers of human fouls cloathed in fleſh. 
© Gotobrhment of the Tongue. 
(2.) Innumerous ſongfters, in the freſhening ſhade, 
Their modalations mix, mellifluous. Themſon's Spring. 


| Mo'puLaToR. #. . [from w#dulute.] He who forms 
ſounds to a certain key ; a tuner ; that which modulates. 


The tongue is the grand inſtrument of taſte, the faithful 


judge of all our nouriſhment, the artful zzodulator of our voice, 
and the neceſſary ſervant of maſtication. Derham. 
Mo'vuLt, n. , [modulus, Latin.] An empty repreſenta- 
tion; a model; an external form. 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then, all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod 

And module of confounded royalty. Shakeſp. King John. 


Mo'pus. n. ,. [Latin.] Something paid as a compenſa- 
tion for tithes on the ſuppoſition of being a moderate equi- 
valent. 

One terrible circumſtance of this bill, is turning the tithe of 
flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, or a certain 


ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the product. Swift. 
Mo'pwaLL. n. .. [picus.] A bird. Ainſav. 
Mog. adj. [ua, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a greater 
number. 


The chronicles of En —_— mention no moe than only fix 


kings bearing the name of Edward ſince the conqueſt, therefore 


1t cannot be there ſhould be more. Hooker. 


Mo'n AIR. n. /. [mobere, moire, French.] Thread or ſtuff 


made of camels or other hair. 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the on an Indian cheſt, 
And when ſhe ſees her friend in deep — 
Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mobair. 


5 Pope. 
Mono cx. u. 


The name of a cruel nation of America 


given to ru ns who infeſted, or rather v were gin to 
infeſt, the ſtreets of London. 
From milk-ſop he ſtarts up mobock. * Prior, 
Who has not trembled at the zzobock's name? Gay. 


Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage * a mad dog, or a 


mobocl. Dennis. 
MollpER ED. ad. [properly moddered, or mudded.] Craz- 
ed. Ainſau. 


Molo R. 'n. . A Portugal coin, rated a 6nd pound ſe- 
ven ſhillings. 


Mo'iET v. n. / [moitie, French, from moien, the middle.] 
Half; one of two equal parts. 
This company being divided into two equal moieties, the one 
before, the other ſince the coming of Chrilt ; that part which, 
fince the coming of Chriſt, partly hath embraced, and partly 


ſhall embrace, the Chriſtian religion, we term as 'by 2 more 


proper name, the church of Chriſt, 


Ts not a fin le doom, in that name la 
A moiety of the wortd. | Shateſp. Ant. a Cleopatra. 
Touch'd with e gentleneſs and love, 

Fo a mozety of the principal. R 
2 was fordled, 4 moiety of which ſhould 15 Sake. 
mathe by the king, and the other moiefy by the parliament. CI. 
As this is like 7 to produce a ceſſation of arms among one 
half of our iſland, it is reaſonable that the more beautiful 
moiety of his majeſty s ſubjects ſhould eſtabliſh a truce. Aduiſ. 
To Moik. v. & [mouiller, French.] 1. To dawb with 
dirt. 2. To wea 


(z.) All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 


fo. 


by reaſon af the of the rotten way. | 
ty wo, ore. ver emf younſtives, 


receive 
Prize equal. 


"** v. n. [mouitler, _ 1. To in the 


mire. 2. To teil; — 


State of being moiſt; moderate wetneſs. 2. Small quan- 
tity of liquid. | 
1.) Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, which, 


Hooker. N. 
The death of Antony : ns 


trees, 
was rewarded with their ſhadow. idney. 
Set ſuch r as One much noiflure en Net 2 8. 7 
grounds, acon's Natural 22 
(2) —— ta my | — - | 
| " Sconce ſerves to —— my r beat. | Shakeſd. 
If ſome —.—— ſource by chance | 
Scanty of waters, when you To d it 20 
And offer d the full helmet up bs | 
Did he not daſh th” untaſted m him. Abe 
Mowers of a net. Ainſu. 
Mo'z v. Dark ; as, avoky vesther. n It ſeems 


| Chapman's had. 


OL. 
Moil net too much under ground, for the hope of mines 16 
very uncertain. Baron Egays. 
(.) The name of the laborious Vim 


„attorney-ge- 
neral to Charles the Firſt, was anagramanarled, moyl 12 — 


Howel. 


The toil and mob for the intefeſt of their maſters, that in 
requital break their hearts. L* Eftr 
On the endleſs miſery of the life I lead! cries the aa ag huſ- 
band; to ſpend all my days in ploughing. L Eftrange, 
Now he-mult ci and drudge for one he loaths. Dryden. 
With thee 'twas Martan's dear delight 
Gay's Pap. 


To moil all day, and merry-make at night. | 
1. Wet, not dry; 


ange. 


MOIST. adj. | moifte, moite, French..] 


wet, not liquid ; wet in a ſmall degree. 2. Juicy ; ſuc- 
culent. 


(1. — — The hills to their ſupply 


Vapor, and exhalation duſk and moiſt, 


Sent Milton. 


up amain. f 
Why were the ei in number ſo outdone, | 
That to a thouſand dry they are but one. Blackmore, 


Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all the diſeaſes 
that depend upon a relaxation in a moi one,  Arbuthnat, 
Nor yet, wlten moi Arcturus clouds the ſky, 
The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. 
To Mois r. wv, a. [from m. To make damp; to 
To Mo'1sTEN. make wet to a ſmall degree; to damp. 
Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 


- Pope. 


jor it again; and frame ſome feeling line. Shakeſp. 
| His . are full of milk, and his bones are maiſfened with 
marrow. Fob, xxi. 24. 


A pipe a little moiſtened on the inſide, fo as there be no drops 
left, maketh a more ſolemn ſound than if the pipe were dry. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
When torrents from the mountains fall no more, the ſwel- 
ling river is reduced into his ſhallow bed, with ſcarce water to 
moiflen his own pebbles. Dryden Zn. 


Mo'isTEeNER. n. J. [from moiften.] The perſon or thing 


that moiſtens. | 
n. / [from moif. Dampaeſs ; weeks in 


| Mo'rtsTNEss. 
a ſmall degree. 
7 Pleaſure both kinds take in the moiſtugſs and denſt/ of the 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
| * The fmall particles of brick or ſtone the leaſt moif would 
join together. 's dian. 
Mois Tua E. n. / [moiteur, French ; from moift.] 1. 


for the moifture 1 roots of ſome 


A corruption of mur hy. Ia lame places call it gg 
Duſky 3 cloudy. S. 1 


MOLE. ». /. el, LB ed I French ; wole, Ladin. 
1. A mole is a fortuleſs conctetion of extravaſited blood, 
| which ows into « kind of fleſk ii thi rus, td Is al} 


conception. "Quincy. 2: A natural 
artes of the body. From Fa 7 3 
mole, Preneh.] A wound ; » dyke. 4. fe A H- 
tle beaſt that works under 


(2.) To nouriſh hee — — | 
uation of a very antient cultom, Brown's Faiger Arne 


M O L 


„ © L 


zuck in painting. are the warts and moler, which, adding 2 Mo'tzra act. n. F [mole and track.] Courſe of the mole 


likeneſs to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. | 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame perſon, was 


ed, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbutbaot. 
P The — 7 Homer are marks and moles, by which 


| every common eye diſtinguiſhes him. Pope. 

3.) Sion is Areightened on the north ſide by the ſea-ruined 

wall of the mole. Sandys. 
With aſphaltick ſlime the gather d beach 


They faſten'd ; and the male immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge 
Of length prodigious, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The great quantities of ſtones dug out” of the rock could not 
eaſily conceal themſelves, had they not been conſumed in the 
moles and buildings of Naples. 
Bid the broad arch the dang'rous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. Pope. 
(4.) Tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell. Shakeſp. 
What is more obvious than a mole, and yet what more palpa- 


ble argument of Providence? More. 


Moles have perfect eyes, and holes for them through the 


ſkin, not much bigger than a pin's head. Ray on Creation. 


Thy arts of 1 from the bee receive; 5 
Learn of the cle to plow, the worm to weave. Pope. 
Mo'LE BAT. n. /. Tarthragoriſcus.] Afﬀiſh. Ainſww. 


Mo'rscasr. 1. J [male and caft.] Hillock caſt up by a 


mole. | 
In Spring let the molecafts be ſpread, becauſe they hinder the 
as Poe e es OD >) Huſbandry. 
Mo“LEZCAT CHER. n. /. [mole and catcher. ] One whoſe 
employment is to catch moles. | 
SGet moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. 
Mo'LERHILL. =. ſ. [mole and Bill.] Hillock thrown up by 
the mole working 2 It is uſed proyerbially, in 
hyperboles, or compariſons from ſomething ſmall. 
You mad your ſolitarigeſs with the conceits of the poets, 
whoſe liberal pens can as eaſily travel over mountains "any 
The rocks, on which the ſalt-ſea billows beat, Y | 
And Atlas tops, the clouds in height that paß, | 
Com Fairfax. 


d to his huge perſon woteh;lls. be. 

A l expreſs Saint Martin's in the Fields, 
cauſed to be i \ 
two trees. . | Peacham on Blazoning, 

| Our politician having baffled conſcience, mult not be non- 
pluſed with inferior obligations; and, having leapt over ſuch 
mountains, lie dawn; before a arlehil/, - — South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which te your Maker's view | 

| Seem leſs than aalebill; do to you, , _ . Roſcommon. 

Strange ignorance ! that the ſame man who knows 

How far yond” mount above this molebill ſhows, 

Should not perceive a difference as = 5 
Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate! Dryden Juv. 

Mo L's Tr. v. 4. [maleſter, Fr, maleftus, Latin.] To 
diſturb ; to trquble ; to vex. OL 
Ik they will firmingly pe ce: 
bave been diſputed of, they muſt agree that they have 


engraved a martin 


Mo'LLienT. adj. [molliens, Latin. 
Mo'LLITIABTE. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Mo“LLITIE RX. 2. f. [from mollify.] 


* led with ointment. 
Tufſer*s Huſb. 


fitting upon a molehit between = 


Mol rex. part. paſſ. from well. 


riiſt concerning points which hitherto 
molefled 


. earthen veſſel ſet 
| t-trap ĩs a deep earthen v. in the ground, with 
the . Ly ubay 4+ = of 2 33 ns 
See 
Movurtpwarye.] A mole. 
The molewarp's brains mixt therewithal, 

And with the ſame the piſmire's gall. Drayton's Nimphid. 

Softening. 
dj. [from mollify.) That may be fob 

tened. 


MoLLiretca'tion. n. , [from mollify.) 1. The act of 


mollifying or ſoftening. 2. Pacification ; mitigation. 

92 For induration or moſlification, it is to be inquired what 
will make metals harder and harder, and what will make them 
ſofter and ſofter. 1 — 

(2.) Some molkfication, ſweet lady. Shakefp. 

1. That which ſof- 
tens ; that which appeaſes. 2. He that pacifies or miti- 
tes. | | 
Ber.) The root hath a tender, dainty heat; which, when it 

| cometh above ground to the fun and air, vaniſheth ; for it is a 
great mollifier. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


To Mo“L LIT v. v. @. [mollio, Latin; mollir, Prench.] 1. 


To ſoften; to make ſoft. 2. To aſſuage. 3. To ap- 
| peaſe ; to pacify ; to quiet. 4. To qualify ; to lefſin 
any thing harſh or burdenſome. 
(2.) Neither herb, nor molliſying plaiſter, reſtored them to 
health. | Wiſd. xvi. 12. 
Sores have not. been cloſed, neither bound up, . mole 
EE i. 3. 6 
(3-) Thinking her ſilent imaginations began to work upon 
. as the nature of muick is to Fg 


took up my harp. Sidney. 
- 1 them to theſe ſavage parts, | ; 
And with ſweet ſcience moify'd their ſtubborn hearts. Spen. 
The crone, on the wedding-night, finding the knight's aver. 
fion, ſpeaks a good word for herſelf, in hope to mollißy the ſul- 
len bri - | Fd | Dryden, 
( (4+) They would, ielding to ſome things, when they 
refuſed others, wr. rs. the houſes w, mollify their 
demands, than at firſt to reform them. 


| Clar endon. 
Cowley thus paints Goliah : 5 | | 
The valley, now, this monſter ſeem'd to fill, 
And we, methought, look'd up to him from our hill; 
where the two words, ſeem'd and methought, have mol/ifed the 


re Dryden's Pref. to his State of Innocence. 


Braſs is molten out of the ſtonę. Fob, xxviii. 2. 
In a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat 


be ſuch as may keep the metal zoſter, and no more. Bacon. 
Loye's myſtick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ſtone, or molten gold expreſs. Prior, 


Mo“L v. . /.. [moly, Latin; moly, French.} A plant. 
Moly, or wild ick, is of ſeveral forts; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the n.oly of Hungary, fer- 

| pent's moly, the yellow moly, Spaniſh purple rely, Spaniſh 


the church with needleGs oppoſition. | * * Hooker. filver-capped moH, Dioſcorides's mely, the ſweet maly of 

2 No man ſhall meddle with them, or moleft * _ * 2 | — the roots are tender, and muſt be carefully 

ter. e * 35 defended from froſts: as for the time ci their flowering 
Pleaſure and pain ſignify whatſoever delights 2 4 Licke the moly of Homer flowers in May, and continues till July 
— Both are doom'd to death; and ſo do all the reſt except the laſt, which is late in Sep- 
And the dead wake not to moleff the livi Rowwe, tember: they are hardy, and will thrive in apy foil. 


Morzsra'rion, 4% [ole is, Lace, San, moleſt.) Diſ- 
.  turþ 15 uneaſineſy cauſed by vexation- | 
alin 


tur | | 
"uM 15 uſeleſs unto us, and rather of ation, we refrain 
608K ng ſwallows, "+ Brown's Fulgar Erreurt. 
An internal fatisfa&tion and acquiefcence, or thilatisfaftion 
| and molofltion of ſpirit attend the practice of 
reſpeQively. | | 
Mot z'sTER. z. J. [from moleft.] One 


s 1 


who diſturbs 

.* 
7 6 + 

* & * * ” 

® » % 2 


| G ny 6 d i 4 - + . 


virtue and vice MoLo'ssts. 


Norris's Miſcel. MoLa'sses. 


| | Mart imer”s Huft andry, 
,, —— The ſovereign plant he drew, 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wond' rous pow'r, 
Black was the root, hut milky white the flawer; | 
Molly the nam. Teens. 
5 n.. / [mellazo, Italian.] Treacle; the 
ſpume or ſcum of the juice of the ſugar- 


cane. 


198 


Mortimer. * 
Mo“LZWART. 2. ß. [mole and peonpan, Saxon. 


MOM 


Mow. n. /. A dull, ſtopid blockhead; a ſtock, a 1 Mo uE xTovs. adj. [from momentum, 11.1 Important; 


this owes its original to the French word. momon, which ſig- 

nifies the gaming at dice in maſquerade, the rule of which 

is, that a ſtriet ſilence is to be obſerved ; whatſoever ſum 

one ſtakes another covers, but not a word is to be ſpoken ; 

hence alſo comes our word mum for ſilence. Hanmer. 
Mame, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 


Eicher get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch. Shak. 
MO'MEN'T. =. / ln nt, Fr. momentum, Latin.] 1. 
K Conſequence; importance; weight; value. 2. Force; 

inpullive weight; actuating power. 3. An indiviſible 
' particle of time. 

(1.) We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of er- 
ror, for thinking the judgment of the ſcribes to be worth the 
oje ting, for eſteeming it to be of any moment or value i in mat- 

ters concerning God. | Hlooler. 

I. have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. 

Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

What towns of any moment but we have? Shakeſp. 

It is an abftruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leſs moment and 
conſequence. to us than the others; ſeeing that without this we 

can evince the exiſtence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 
832.) The place of publick prayer is a circumſtance in the out- 

ward form, which. hath moment to help devotion. Hooker. 
8 Can theſe or fuch be any aid to us? > 

Look they as they were built to ſhake the world? 

Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben. Johnſon. 

Touch with lighteſt zoment of impulſe 

His free-will, to her own nclining left 

In even ſcale. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

He is a capable judge; can hear both ſides with an indiffe- 
rent ear; is determined only by the moments of truth, and fo 

retracts his paſt errours. 

(3.) If 1 would go to hell for an eternal moment, or ſo, I 
could be knighted. Shak. Merry Wives * Vindſor. 

The flighty purpoſe never is o ertook, 

Unleſs the dad go with it: from this moment 

The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be 

The firſtlings of my hand. _ Shaleſp. Macbeth. 

Tube imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a diſtinct reaſoning, 
but performed in a phyſical ment. | 

While I a moment name, a moment's palt ; 

I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt ; 

What then is to be done? Be wiſe with lpeed ; 


A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Young. 
| Yet thus receiving and returning bliſs | 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 
When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or how, | 
Shou'd from my ſoul by raging love be torn. Prior. 


MIO MEN TALLY. 
moment. 
Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hath no propor- 


tionable ſpace for its converſion, only of a length enough to 
' Brown's Pulgar Errours, 


refrigerate the heart. 
MonE NTA NEOUS. 
Mo' MENTANY. 
ment. 


adj. | [momentante, French; momen- 


; 


Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is * to en- 
ſue; and, on the other fide, mpmentany benefits, when the hurt 


| which chey draw after them is unſpeakable, are not at all to be 
ref 


ſtranger and —_— 
Mo' MENTARY. 
ment ; done in a moment. | 
—  Momentary as a 9 — 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as © Bynes — 
— Scarce could the ſhady king 
The horrid ſum of his intentions tell 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


But ſhe, ſwift as the momentary win . 
Of light'ning, or the words he ſpoke, Lab hel f e 
— 11 ht the flitting ſhade - | — 
hrough air —_—\ made. Dryden. 
Onions, garlick, pepper, IC taken in 9 
— 4. A but hnot. 


quantities, n a — $o 


Norris... 


adv. {from — Latin.] Fot a 


lancus, bw] Laſting but a mo- 


Hooker... 
lame above is durable and conſiſtent ; but with us it is a 


adj. [from moment.] Laſting for | a mo- To Mo NARCHISE. v. . [from h To yy the 


- Shakeſp. 


M O N 


weighty ; of conſequence. | 
Great Anne, weighing th' events of war | 
Momentout, in her prudent heart thee choſe. Philips, 
If any falſe ſtep made in the more momentous concerns 
of life, the whole: ſcheme of ambitious defigns is broken. 
Addzſen. 
It would be a very weak thing to give up ſo momentous a point 
as this, only becaule it has been conteſted, Waterl. 
Mo'MMERY. n. Y [or 69, from mummer, namerie, 
Fr.] An entertainment in — makers play frolicks. 
See Mowe. | 


All was jollity, 
Feaſting m_ irth, light — and laughter, . 
Piping _y aying, minſtrelſy and — | 


_ T1111 life fed — us like an idle dream, 
A ſhew of mommery without a meaning. Rowe 


Mo'xnacnaLl. atj. {monatal, French; monachalis, Latin; : 
9Y2x445;.] Monaſtick; relating to monks, or conventual 
orders. | 

Mo'xaculsm. . /. [aenechiſue, Tg The ſtate of 


monks ; the monaſtick life. 


Mo'n ad. } n. , [Aesdg.] An indiviſible thing. 


Moxa PDE. 
Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which of itſelf 
is nothing but an infinite congeries of hs manads. 


More. 
MONARCH. n. /. — Fr. pdrapyas. ] 1, A gover- 
nour inveſted with abſolute authority ; a ig 2. One 
* to the reſt rein the ſame kind. 3. Pretident. 
"Ie 
"aa for a e | _ Shakeſp. Ant. and ys. 
Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you ſhould rouſe yourſelf. | | Shakeſp. 
The father of a family or nation, that uſes his ſervants like 
children, and adviſes with them in what concerns the common- 
weal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what the. 
ſchools mean by a monarch. Temp, 
| (2.) The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, | 
Three centuries he grows and three he 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. 
| With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the race, 
One monarch wears an open, honeſt face; 
— to his _ and gelte wir pw EE 
nes woi — Fir . 

: The candy bo dire remarks Foy; * 

monarch ſa rends the trembling Pope's Odyſ. 

_ _*(4.) Come, — Wo Oe" 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink.eyne, 

In Me our cares be drown'd. Sbaleſp. Ar. and Cleep, 
MonAa'scaal. adj. [from n Suiting a monarch ; 
regal; princely; imperial. 

Satan, whom now ory raisd 

Above his fellows, with — pride, | 

Conſcious of higheſt worth, 2 thus Milton. 

MoxARCHICAL. adj. [monarchique, Fr. een from 
mom arch.] Veſted in a ſingle rule. 

T bat ſtorks will only live in free ſtates, is 4 conceit 

to advance the opinion of popular policies, and from antipathics 

in nature to diſparage manarchical government. ' Brown, 

The decretals reſolve all. into a | omar dice! power at Rome. 

ons on Learning. 


— 


E 


kin 
oO him a breath, a little ſcene | 
To monar tze, be fear d, and kill with looks.  Shaksſp. 
Mo'nazcav. n. / [monarchie, Fr. are iy 1. The 
government of a ſingle perſon. 2. . z empire, 
(.) 5 the * wanted not a pro- 
tector. | , — 


/ : 


*. 


3 the 


1 | M ON“ 


| Who cried oud, What four ond: e urn their money into thts daun merchants 2 
Can this, dar monarcby afford 1 9 12705 Shateſp. | well w orhr moneyed me. „ St. 

-—> This eee 2 | "With then meaſures fell in all 8 men; ſuch as had 

Contenteth me, and s worth a moxarchy.. © * '$hakeſp. | raiſe aſt lms by trading with ſtocks and Fonds, and lending 

Mo“ NAST ERV. 7. . [monaftere, Fs. - monaferium, Lat.] * great intereſt. r of Swift. 

Houſe of religious retirement,; convent ; abby ; cloiſter. Mo'nzyess. n. ＋. [monngger- eur, Fr. from 'money.] 1. 

Ii is uſually pronounced, and often written, nonaſtry. | One that deals "a nnr a banker. 2. A coiner of 

1 . 


Then courts * kings = held in hi 9 renown 
There, virgins honourable yows receiv” FY 5 from may l 
But chaſte. * maids in mona * res. liy'd, * Dates, ho 7 95; [ | 1, Went *. money ; ben: 
In a monaſtery your devot ns cannot carry you fo 2 The ſtr ef 800 FER 20 MILE lg ; vn outweigh 
wards the FRO world, as to make this 2 855 — — "he loſs by 8 received out of lands in 1 times. 


| Suit. 
Mona, ren, 5 [monaflique, Fr. monaflicus, Lat.] Re- Mo'neymartrTEs. n. F [ money. and Pl Account of 
Mona'sT ICAL. ligiouſly recluſe ; 77 to a monk. 


debtor and creditor. 


I drave. my ſuitor to forſwear the ful of the world, 
and to live in a nook merely nmlich. Shateſp. As you like it. . _ I hk, Anas = ro ; . e 
rr 1 1} Fg 19, 
derive the inſtitution, of their monaftick life from the example of We WEYSCRIVENER. #. ow [money and Herner | 
John an Elias. . i Broun s Vulgar 9 who raiſes money for: githess;: of ib ud ve + 
When young, you led a life menaftich, ' "Suppoſe a young une xperienced man in the hande of monty 
And wore a *& eccleſiaſtick; | ſcriveners Auch fellows are like your, wue<drawi mils, as, if 
Now in your age you grow fantaſtick. Denham. they get bold of a man's Tt ney mes E. of ns _— 
Mowa'sTICALLY. adv. {from eee] Recluſely in body at laſt. drbuthnot's of Fabn 
the manner of a monk: 's * Mo NEYWORT. n. LA A. 1 i bs 
I have a dozen years more to anſeer for, all ue, Mo'nevew R NH = bene and. « worth, Something, 
| paſſed i in this country of liberty and delight. „ SATT. valuable; ſomething that will bring — 2 711. 
Mo'npar.-n. /. — and 4 1 The ſecond (ap of There is either money or maneyſwworth;;in all the controverſies. 


the week. _ | of life; for we tinggn x: meveenry world, and it is, the price 

Mo'vnev. n. / | monnige, French ;  moneta, Lacks. 1 has of all things in it. * . FAT ange« 
properly no plural except when money is taken fot a ſingle Mo'nccorn. #.,/.;[ „Saxon, and corn.] Mixed corn: 
Piece but monies was formerly uſed for fums.] Metal as, wheat he miſcellane, or maſlin. 


foe the ſos of teme. Mo' NGER. 2. /. [manxene,. Saxon, a trader; from manzian, 
1 * portune him br movie}, be not, ceaſt no koh Seron, 40: trade,], A, dealer; a ſellet. It is ſeldom, or 
With light denil. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. never uſed, alone, or ggher N thay pite dier the name of any 
The jealous wittolly kneve bath maffes © money. ' Shakeſp. commodity. to e reſs a ſeller of that commodity : as, a 
Tou need my help, and you day, Hſbmanger ; and — a mu der in apy; thiog : * 
Shylock, we would have monies. 7 8 Sbaleſp. Tuvboremon ae U new monger, Nen Mrd 
L will give thee the worth of it in money, e xxi. 2. Do you | me ?— Ves, excellent. well you are à fiſn- 
| Wives the readieſt helps manger, WR, An Sbaleſp. 
To betray heady huſbands, ef 3 1 2 20 ——— Ti impatient ſtates unge 
6 re B. Yahnſon- . Could now tontain/him{lf.no longer. - Hudibrar, 


_ Money differs from uncoinec p Mo'xeaeL. a. — 2 from man, Jaron, or men- 


lich 178 puff oh of Ferns is Loy, 11 4 gen, to mix. Dutch. ] Of a wineg breeds” commonly 


"My diflourk to the ene ds Fee many Corr. written nungrel for e 5 eee 
| ndents ; ſuch a diſcourſe is of uſe, and every mar- 2 c 105 6D, ak, 
2 man's mon Au ſen, Speflator. n ef a, mongrel, Tbs Omg C 
- . Shall I withhold a ee | Clerick before, and lay behintf” © © | Hudibras, 
ture, for fear he ſhould not be good enough to receiye it fm Te mongrel work 0 Hebv'n, with human. ſhapes, 1 
. Ami 2 1092. £ a. Tad have n | 
People are . d t9 receive an monies, except of n bie 4. Dapden's Dos dae 
Wa tet ob nah = © Dm but a helf kran d villain yet, »$ 
Thoſe ic Kapp or money jobhers will be found nee 5 „ a Y n han fear. 5 D. 
if this braſs maney is made ary in the exchequer. - Safe. - | — Baſes — e wetch A 10 
Mo NEYBAG. u. . [money and ba % $ A large n . 1 faction; f — = daes. | * , 
1 Look to my ouſe; Tam right loth to 1 | endihip TE * | | 
There is ſome 1114 brewing towards A l. . e the mi ng — 
I fiddream of ags to-night, | Shakeſp, © ſinks or ng d paſs for — 3 _H waift's gel. 


lace puppy, 

. SENT ee Me we . L {from .monce,. Lat], n here wh 

— oges m .. [money and bat. } ally! repoſitory: of * . A ERS 

coin ſ . E 
ee EYCHANGER. . ＋ ere and change. A broker ORE Kr plas . Fairy Queen... 
. f To Mo ISH. V, @k. [ monea, Latin. To em: of | 
ch s bez a ſcandalous employmen | t | 

—_ the-high — 47 intereſt. Arburk. which it-js e cogtraRtion. 


1 „bich ſhall make him boch wilt t 
Mo' n= dls as. * weng, ] Rich in 2 often uſed amend, : and. ghd * go forward in love. * 


in 2 to thoſe _—_ are poſſeſſed of lands. 8 Schoolmafter. 


25 — 2 2 9 wh = the 2 105 is nE A. . 7 [from nonib An admonither ; a mon- 


* 


Mon1'Tron. . /. e Latin ; monition, Fr]. 1. In- 
a formation ; hint: 2. InftcuQtion ; document. 


— — — ew — — 
— 


— - © Ad. Pius Aa — 2 * 
* 


Mo'vK EAV. u. /[* from monk. ] The — ifs. 


Mo' NKHOOD, n, / [week an and 
monk. 


M © N 
(1.) ae 
periods, ſuch as we have of the days by eee gt and and 
_— me. 


darkneſs. 
(2.) Unruly ambition is deaf, not 


friends, but to the counſels and monitions. of reaſon itſelf, 


J Tongs 
Then after ſage monitions fm his friends, 
His talents to employ for nobler ends, 
He turns to politicks his dang' rous wit. gu te 
Mo'wtros. . J [Latin.} One Who warns of hn, er 
informs of duty; one who gives uſeful hints. It is uſed 


of an upper ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by the maſter of 


to look ro the boys in his abſence. 

. need not be a monitcr to the king ; his learning is emi- 
: be but his ſcholar, and you are fa Bacon, 

| 7 was the privilege of Adam innocent to have theſe notions 
Alſo firm ang untainted, to carry his mmfor in his boſom, his 
law in his _ and to _ ſuch a conſcience as might be its 
- own caſuiſt. * ; South's Sermons. 
e — divine od it is that ſpeaks ; whether Perſiuis 
Himſelf, or his friend and uni tur, or a third perſon. 
Dube pains chat come from the neceſſities of nature, are mo- 
| nitors to us to beware of greater miſchiefs. Lacke. 


Mo NITORY. adi. 3 Fr. ws: _ I: 


veyi ng uſefi toftruQion ; - of admonition. 
 inſtrudtive. 790 1) Tae. 
ne be fo uin up „ ill, in 
eſſay, with rde der mat he negleRs mankind, Pope. 
Mo'virok r. u. /. Admonition ; warning. ö 


A King of F . 0k a biſhop. in battle, Ali 
iſoner; 2 pope writ a ney to him, for that 
i ut roken thopriios of Boly church. | « Baca. 


Otte of a ious 'communi ity bound by" 


_ obſervances.' a „ 1989! 2 4191979 04 Ibo 
„ *Twould'prove the verity of cattain-wdrds, rr 
Spoke by a holy mon. an Wh Henry MIIT. 


Abdemeleck, as one v of the-world, gave over all; and 
betook himſelf to 2 ſolitary life, and became a 1 Ma- 
Hometan monk. 1 Knalles"s- Hift. of the Turks. 
The droniſh naue, the deem and ſhame of manhood; . 


= x5 Rouſe ad prepare cs ora reg. 13144 


And neſtle i 91 8 
. 2 one hes egy 402 an 


ſtantial vows of religi 12 
gulars differ; for ad, VOWS NT are not. tied 
p36. alt a rote 55 eee. 
Mo'x KE v. n. ſ. (monikin, a liitie d. An spe; 2 
baboon; a | 2 An aner. ing ſame re- 
E +. A ws of comms, on Aght * 
* "44.386 


(613-117 s ford a! 


kindge 
One of hat” he 
hart ne o hy Ri Obs r 


. SY 


gems they fine, | 71 el: 
But apes an monkeys are the parking gem 1109 — 
e I 


3 K Oetello. 
[Por mankey! how wilt thou do for bn Wake 


— frark 


Neither do I meddle with their e perfection af vows, 
nor the dangerous ſervitude af their — and and anpotent votaries, Fo 


nor the inconveniences of their Hall, 
] The charader of « 
He had left off his month too, and was no longer obliged 


to them, Atteroury, 
= 2 by monks monk, ] Monallick ; pertaining to 


only to..the- adviee of 


Dryden. 


4 of che many bn in my 


MONK! þ.'.'{monet;' San monachur, Latin; _] 


. „ Moxd'erury. n, 


MON 


Thoſe publick charities are 8 atm Ab 
than all its wealth, and do mor real honour to the reformed 
religion, than redounds to the church of Rome from all thoſ 
2 and foperſiigous foundations of which ſhe vainly boaſts. 


| Atterbury” Sermon. 
Riſe, na, Roſcommon, ſee the Blenheim muſe, 
The dull conftraipt of montiſh rhyme refuſe. Smith. 


Monxs-HooD. ms. /. r 1 A 94 Ainſ. 
Moxxs-xmuBaRs, n. . A ſpecies o : Its roots ate 
uſed, in medicine: 


Mo' NOCHARD, n. J Ur- and v0 1. Ah inſtrument 
one ſtring: as the trumpet marine. Harris. 2. A kind 
ol inſtrument anciently of ſingular uſe for the regulating 
of funds: the ancients made ule of it to determine the 
proportion of ſounds. to one another. When the chord 
. was divided into two parts, ſo that the terms were 
as one to one, they called them uniſons ; but if as two to 
one, they called them octaves or diſapaſons'; when they 
were as three to two, they called them fifths or diapentes ; 
if they were as four to three, they called them fourths 
or diateſſerons; if as five to four, may called it diton, or 
a tierce major ; but if as fix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and, laſtly, if the terms 
were as twenty-four to twenty "be, they called it a demi- 
ton ar diene; the mangchord being thus divided, was pro- 
perly that which they called a ſyſtem, of which there were 


many kinds, according to the different diviſions of the 


monoc hor d. Harris. 
Mowo'cutar. 5 adj, [ui and oculus.] One-eyed ; 
u Srtenes =p having only one eye. 
| tr OY got Gow an antient whit 


Mills: N. 1 — 3 monodie, WI A 
by one petſon not in dialogue. 


poem — 


Mono'cautsr. 8 — yeud- ; momgane, Fr.] 
One who difallows' Noyes marriages. trol y 


_ neee Mar- 


een 

Mo! A wird and v vc ramme, F 
jy Es pho Fe bend = 
ters. 

Mo'woLoGus. . F [ubr&- and N. ; 9 Fr.] A 


nenne, a 

F. l og <1 ot 145 2 

Hs A be er of himſelf, * of his returning 
Tanz i e 7 th e way of 

8 7 - N Ka Pk 
o Womlchr. 1. d ; AS and fax. 
duel ; a fingle combat. | e et YA Os 

Mo'xoME. A. /. [monome, Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that 


has but one devaminadinn of mane 3 ed. a ab. 


ui zug 7g. [aaxtprtale, Fr. re- and „ 


. howſoever be ſeemingly cut into many ſmall ones, 
and thoſe ef gether 1 Vuincy. 

Mow o'roLisT, 4 /. (nau. Fr. Que who dy en- 
grofling or patent obtains the ſole power or pang of 

NT commodity. 


ONO POLIEE, 


and wwAle 3 
Pash * Mr 


any commodity e | 
SEES —— — 


po, 


TIS. 


flowers as are formed. out of one leaf, 


MONOSY'LLABLE. . , | 


Monso'on. A. 


1 2 will al urn monte. 234 OA 


X 0 ” 


If I had a monopoly on 
| I OY the ate think fit, - 

| 1 ion a mnongpely wit. Cowley. 
nf the wal ve. er imaginable ; all others 


can concern only ſome! 


our nature, yea upon our —_ Govern. of the Tongue. 
Shakefj 


rather writ il knowingly and jultly ; 

and 3 by a | Fran had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet ſeemed to envy to poſterity that knowjedge, 
and to * of his learning. Dryden ñ Fuv. 

Mono'rroTE: # ,. f and Set.] A noun uſed only 
in ſome one oblique caſe. Claris Latin Grammar. 


Moxo'sT1cn. . / [Hr.] A compoſition of one 


verſe. 


MonosYLLA'BICAL. adj. [from 1 9 


of words of one ſyllable. 


47 — French ; 56 
and ovaaath.]) A word of only = __ 
—— My name of 
It is fo it aſks an hour to 
Iu change it into Jove or Mars! 
Or any other civil monoſyllable, 
That will not tire my hand. Dryden's e. 
Poets althdugh not anſenſible how much our language was 
already Is ek with bets 42 . time = 
introd barbarous cuſtom ĩati ds 85 
AN f their verſes. an Sawift. 
Merofyliable lines, unleſs artfully 
guiſhing ; but may tifal to pre 1 ' Pope. 
Mono$SY'LLABLED. 


lable.] Confiſtiog of one f) llable. 


Nine taylors, if right d, 
Into one man are mofpliabled. 


Mono'Toxy. n. / lovice 3 bog and Tov; ; monbttnie, 


. 


have parton't. dbaleh. To-Mo'wsTz.A. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


ing Kh OA us, but this faſtens upon 


Mons ro SITY. 


are tif or lan- | 
adj. [monoſyllabe, Fr. from mon y- 


Caveland. 


— 


Fr.] — 4 found ; want of variety in cadence. 
I could the repdtition of the fare rhines withim four 

lnes of each other as tireſome to the ear through thei 
Pope's Letters. 


F renchman. 
— A Frenchimidh his com 


An eminent monſieur, it £ 
A Gallan gil, dl 


[.. N 


mud . 


4 Ph ] Monſoons are ſhift- 
ndian gh, Fe which blow 


ing trade wi 


odically ; fame _— — a year one way, others but * 
n and then ſhift and blow for ſu or three 


the <omindh order of nattre. 2. Some 


oY le for deformity, 8 or miſchief. 

1.) Methinks.heroic ell now, 
Like ſome fantaſtic fai nd did ſhew, 
; boon _ hs, wi with 
An ut man's chi 
Then like fn 1 


42 101 


ME. . , [French.] A term of IE" for a 


Shakeſp. 1 | 


M ON 


To put out of the 
common order of things. Not in uſe. WE 
———— Her offence 
-Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree 


That monfers it. | Shakeſh King Lear, 
I had rather have one ſcratch my head i th fun, 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly ſit 


To hear my nothings monfler”d. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
} n. / [from monſirous.} The fare 

Mons rRUO SITY. } of being monſtrous, or out of the 
common order of the univerſe. nſtroſity is more ana- 


ous. 
. is the monfiruofity i in love, that the will is infinite, and 
the execution confin'd. Shakeſp. Trail. and Crefſida. 
Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals of peo- 
ple, as have utterly degenerated from nature, as have in their 
very body and frame of eltate à monfirofity. Bacon. 
e read of monſtrous births, but we often ſee a greater 
| monſtroſity in educations: thus, when a father has begot aman, 
he trains him up into a beaſt. South's Sermons. 
By the fame law monfiroff fy could not incapacitate from. 
marriage, witneſs the caſe of hermaphrodites. 
Arbuthuet and Pope. 
Mo' NSTROUS. ad, [monſireux, Fr. monſtroſus, Latin. ] 
Deviating from the ſtated order of nature. 2. +5, Bp > 
wonderful. Generally with ſome degree of diſſike. 3. 
Irregular ; egormous. 4. Shocking ; hateful. 
(1. Nature there perverſe, 
| Brought forth all monftrous, all prodigious things,” 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton, 
Every thing that exiſts has its particular conſtitution ; and 
yet ſome mo? Heer of tha have few of thoſe qualities which 
e 


| accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies from whence they derive _ 
their originals. Locle. 
(2.) Is it not"nenflrous that this player here 2 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, „„ 
Could force his ſoul fo to his conceit. 3 
That, from her working, all his viſage wan; d? Sbakeſp. 
O monſtrous / but one y worth of bread'to this in- 
tolerable deal of fack. Shaleſp. 
(3-) No monffrous height, or breadth, or length appear 
The whole at onee is bold and . 


(49 This was an invention given out the Spaniards, to 
fave the mon tram ſcorn their — en owe by Bacon. 


Mo RSTROVUS. adv..' "ON" very much. A cat 


Oil of vitriol and 1 


„ a dram of each, wo into a 
mouldy, fubftance, there re 


a fair cloud in the bottom, and 


ated ue. 0 a a monftr.ous thick oil on the top on. 
The — and n and periodical even R oy Po 7 18 oaks, and 8 | 
EEE 222 albantndebrigiebe; fad 6" . Aar nn | | 
| F 85 And will be mg rn Dryden Juv. 
* ONSTE n. Be Fmioriffre, Fri ee, Latin 1. Mo'ns r Baba 3 om — a2rhgY J 1. In a manner 


out of the common order of nature ; ſhockingly ; ter- 
ribly; horribly... 2. To a great or enormous degree. | 


(...) Tiberius was bad bis youth, but 6 rla- 
tively and monftroufly Fart row. bacy : Jauch r Sermons 


— 42. — — He sab: |; 
e — rn 1 Hale * 
DN 2 
Who with his wife is monfirouſly in love. Dryden' s Juv. 


Saat. Moluerrouinass. 4. J [from monffrous.] WN 


heſe mon toy op ng or regular nature or behaviour. 


comer deat, W 
> Lear. . 


' All turnan virtue to'its 


| = ye i MN | When he looks ont in ant ungrateful thape 


See the 


+ onfrouſne [+ of — | 


| Chaktſpeare 
 MO'NTANT, u. J. French. A tetm in 
Ne one, two, tree, four, — 2 
| Fon thy f „ 00 ru "ih pul ef els, y ſtock, 


< thy — eh. 
WIS Wy aniſh. ] kk _, Js 
Pere. His hat was t, ar Spaniſh montera, Bacon. 


M O N- 

Mon te'rn. . / [from the name of the inventor] A vet 
fel in which glufſcs are waſhed. 

| New things produce new words, and thus morteth 2 
Has by one veſſel far d his name from deatu. | King. 

MON I'H. n. /, ſinonat, Saxon.] A ſpace of time either 
meaſured by the fun or moon: the lunar month is the time 
between the change and change, or the time in which 
the moon comes to the ſame point: the ſolar month js 


the time in which the ſun paſſes through a ſign of the 


zodiack : the calendar months by which we reckon time, 
are unequally of-thirty or one-and-thirty days, except 


February, which is of twenty-eight, and in leap year of 


twenty-nine. 
Till the expiration, af your month, 
Sojourn with my faſter. : 
From a month old even unto five yes 


Shaleſſß. King Lear. 
1 old. + | Lev. xxvil. 6. 
: -  Venths are not only lunary, and meaſured *. the moon, but 
allo ſolary, and terminated by the matian of the ſun, in thirty 
2 of the ecliptick. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
As many. month das I ſuſtain'd her hate, 


So many years is ſhe condemn'd by fate, 
To daily death. | ryden's T. heo. and Hanorie. 
Moxru's mind. n. {. Longing deſire. 


You have a , mind to them. Shade ſp. 
For if a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, MIL 
Who has not a month's mind to combat ? Hudibras. 
Mo'nTHLY. at. {from month.) 1. Continuing a month ; 
erformed in a morith. 2. 3 every month. 


(1.) I would aſk concerning the monthly revolutions of the 


moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the earth upon its 


own "Ty whether theſe have been finite or infinite. Bentley. 
The youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, : 
Ford whom our monthly Ame are renew d. Dryaen. 


Mo'vrRHLY, av. Once in a month. 


If the one may very well monthly, the other GY as ; wel even 
N 10 ing to their quantity and quality, i. e. their univerſal or par- 


daily, be iterated. Jooker , * 
D ſsear not by th e m , th' 8 moon, 95 
That changes monthly 15 circled orb; 1 
Shateſp. 


Leſt that thy 4 3 likewiſe Ne : 


 MONTO'IR. n. J. (French.] In horſemanſhip, a ſtone as 


high as the ftirrups, which Italian riding · wa ſters mount 


their horſes n e a f eee Kirrup. 
„ Tat of ick. 
Monwrro' 88. n. © An under cs, or. affitany. to. agen" 


ner, engineer, or fire-maſter. 


MO/NUMENT. . , [monument, Fr. -monumentum, Latin.] 
1. Any thing by which the memory of perſons or things is 
a cenotaph ; ſome - 5 


his tohib in * 


| Preſerved ; à memorial. 2. A tomb ; 
thing erected in memory of the dead. 
(1.) In his time there remained the monument of 
the mountain Jaſius. | . 
He is become a notable monument of W diſſoyafty. 


. 
Bo many grate' ul ls 
_ y turf; and pile up every ſtone i, 
Of — from the brook; — 8 i, 
Or monument to thereon a 
Offer ſweet- finelling | gums. . de, Paradiſe Lf 
. | 
"Ap monument, not leſs admir i!. a 
Than what from Attick or Etruſean hand. 1 61 
Aroſe. 4 1914 © hills. . 
Colle the bet na, of our friends, their, own images 
in their writings. "Pope to Swift. 
(2.) On your family's s old manument __ | 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites .., d 
That — unto & burial. I: 7 Sakeſp. 
The flowe rs which in the circling valley grow 
Shall on his. ? their odours threw! Sol Sand) Par nes. 
— of ſlain, 


Two youthful knights they 
Of daughter d foes, whom firſt to death 
The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument, pas | 


\. ticular 


M O O 


With chee on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or wa inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn. 


MonuMe'nTAL. adj, [from monument] 
preſerving memory. 
belonging to a tomb. 
(I.) When the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental _ | Milton. 
The deſtruction of the earth was the 1 monumental proot 
that could have been given to all the ſucceeding ages of man- 
king, Wordward's Natural Hificry, 
The poliſh'd pillar different ſculptures grace, 
A work outlaſting mcnumenta! bras. 
(2.) Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fathion, 
Like ruſty mail in manmental mogkcry. | Shateſp. 
I'll not ſcar that whiter.ſkin of her than ES 
And ſinooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſp. Othel's. 
Therefore if he needs mult go, 1 
And the fates will have it | Ty 
Softly may he be poſſeſt 


Pope's Miſcel. 
7. Memorial; 
2. Raifed in honour of the dead ; 


Pere. 


4 


Of his monumental reſt. Craſhaw, 
MOOD. n. , [mode, French; modus, Latin.}- 1. The form 
of an argument. 2. Stile of muſick. 3. The change the 


verb undergoes in ſome languages, as the Greek, Latin. 
and French, to fip fy, - various intentions of the mind is 
called mood, Clarke's Latin Grammar. 4. [From mod, 
Gothick ; mod, Saxon; mode, Durck; and generally iu 
all Teutonick dialeQs.] Temper of mind ; ſtate of mind 
as affected by any paſſion ; difpolition. 5. Anger ; rage; 
heat of mind. Mad, in Gochick, ſisnifies habitual tem- 


Nera. 
68. Mood he 1 propoſitions accord- 


tion or negation. ... '. Watts's Logich. 
| Ariſtotle reduced our looſe reaſonings to certain rules, and 
made them conclude in mode and figure. Baker on Learni ig. 
(2.) They move | 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian and. 
Of flutes, and ſoft recorders. | .Mitlton's Parade Loft, 
2 ſound — Lp | 
Harſh and of diſſonant mood from his c nt. Milten. 
2 The 5 with fad prays mood, 
Ep their iron and png wide 


With ſtony : Fairy Veen. 
The king]? b beat ven her gazing ſtood, | 
Wu pity calm'd, down fell his angry — 5 Fairy Aucen. 


- Eyes unuſed to che melting 11906, DF ene © up 


ai | Droapaears ws Galt axe Arabian wes 
Fheir medicinal elit 10 21 12 — Othelk. 
1 bee ro, Fairf. 
ew ps her vermil | t. oe arrfax. 
Salyman, . mocd, . up and down in his 
tent a great part of the nigh | 1 - n. 
3 r | 
or cuttin or _ Headibras. 
Th 965095 555 e wo him pod: poets nn 1 
I bear, TR nM Hand ye 5 Dryden. 


1 da tiant ob n biste at © Aadiſon. 
. Phat which we move for gur — ſake, 
turneth in W 3 yet in their »w6d they 
caſt forth ſomewhat wherewit under pain of greater diſpleaſure, 
we muſt reft'cotitented. Hecker. 


Mo'opy. adj. [from > 1. Angry 3 out of humour. 2. 


* . ˙———— mind. 
| 4.) How now, moody #+\. don! t A th; HNHα ,“ 
is't thou cunſt demand? +: ;; 
| —:Chide him 
When jou po RE a, 2c 
P Hi. b 


1 
22 


MO 0 3 0 


Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, I, by the moon/bine, to the windows went 1 
Confound 3 working. Sbaleſp. Her. IV. And, ere I was aware, ſigh d to myſelf. 5 KEE 
Every pecviſh, moody malecontent | ; Dryden Spaniſh Friav. 
Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar ? Rowe. __ (2+) I am ſome twelve or fourteen moor/bines = : 
(2.) Give me ſome muſick; muſick, mcody food Lag of a brother, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Of us that trade in love. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, Mo'oxsnine. ; adj. [non and fbine.] Illuminated hy 
VIOON. n. /. [An: mena, Gothick ; mena, Saxon; mana, Molo NSHINY. the moon: both ſeem a popular cor- 
 [firdick ; maane, Daniſh ; zane, German; men, Dutch.] n1uption of moonſhinirg. 


I. The changing luminary of the night, called by poets Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, ? 
Cynthia or Phabe. 2. A month. 3. In fortification. ] 200 N N and ax OO. pant 
EE . 5 * ough it was a fair moon/hine night, the enemy thought 
Fr - _ wn A "green to denote a figure reſembling a ES cem. Y Snt, N <i 
-reſcent : as, "3" EE ee 
8 (.) The moon ſhines bright: twas ſuch a night as this, M * 82 rd SL. 22 7 1 3 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees Mo! ee —_ 1 6 
And they did make no noiſe. Sbateſp. Mo&'ONSTRUCK. adj. [moon and firuck.] Lunatick ; at- 
Diana hath her name from moiſten, which is the property of fected by the moon. 
the mon, being by nature cold and moiſt, and is feigned to be Demoniack phrenſy, moaping melancholy, = £ 
a goddeſs huntreſs. | Peacham. And moonfir uck madneſs. Milton's Paradiſe I cf ; 
Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, Moon-TxEFolL. z. /. [medicago, Latin.] A plant. The 
Beneath th' eternal fountain of all waves, | moon-trefoil hath a plain orbiculated fruit, ſhaped like an 
Where their vaſt court the mother waters keep, half-moon, Miller. 
= 3 2 nh; page _ | | — Molo N wo RT. n. /. [moon and wort.] Stationflower ; ho- 
| e con an 1 N * « n ſt ; | | | | | 
MooNn-BEAM. n. / [moon and beam.] Rays of lunar "4 


Molo xv. adj. [from moon.] Lunated ; having a creſcent 
for the ſtandard reſembling the moon. | | 
Encount'ring fierce 


light. | 


The diviſion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo much in mu- 
ſick, have an agreement with the glittering of light, as the moon- 


: oy: The Solymean ſultan, he o'erthrew 
beans playing upon a wave. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. His mosny troops, returning bravely ſmear'd. 
On the water the mο- beams played, and made it appear like With Panim blood. Philips, 
floating quickſilver. Dryden on Dramatick Poely. The Solan galls th' Illyrian coaſt ; = 
Moown-CALF. n. J. [moon and calf.] 1, A monſter; a But ſoon the nuſcreant moony hoſt 
falſe conception : ſuppoſed perhaps anciently to be pro- Before the victor- croſs ſhall fly, Fenton, 


duced by the influence of the moon. 2. A dolt ; a ſtupid MOOR. . ,. [meer ; Dutch ; modder, Teutonick, clay. 
fellow. | — . : 1. A marſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low and watry 
(..) How cam'ſt thou to be the ſiege of this — 10 grounds. 2. [Maurus, Latin.] A negro ; a black-a- 


5 . | moor, | ; 
2.) The potion works not on the part defign'd | 8 SO 3 a 
Bur turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 2 N ö 4 2 2 8 
The ſotted moon-caſf gapes. Dryden's Fuv. r OF ner, r 
| : 5 5 her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to his 
Moown-EYeD. adj. [moon and eye.] 1. Having eyes affect- home. Careb's Survey of Cornwall, 
ed by the revolutions of the moon. 2. Dim eyed; In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral trees of oak and fir 
purblind. Ainſ. | | 1 ſtand in firm earth below the mor. 5 Hate, 
 Moonwere'sn. n. /. [hemionitis.] A plant. Ainſ. Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 
' Moon-risn. n. . Mn b is fo called, becauſe the tail 2 . 8 . 
ON - . f. r : » _ | "twi ell. | er. 
fin is ſhaped like a half-moon, by which, and his odd trufſed 1 3 


: Ry Oy JI ſhall anſwer that better than you can the gettin of 
ſhape, he is fufficiently diſtinguiſhed. Grew's Muſeum, * ed belly; the moor is with child by you. - Shakeſp. 
Mo'oxLEss. adj. [from moon.] Not enlightened by the 70 Mook. v. 4. [morer, French.] To faſten by anchors or . 

moon. . 5 otherwiſe. _ | 


Aſſiſted by a friend, one parry oy Three more fierce Eurus in' his angry moo 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight. : yden. Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 
Mo'onLIGHT. 1. f. [moon and light.] The light afforded And in mid ocean left them moor'd at hand. Dryden. 
by the moon. 3 Gp Fg To Mook. v. n. To be fixed by anchors; to be ſta- 
Their bi his clergy, being depar m them by tioned. ops 2 
| R. „ in his room any I had been | —— ZEneas gain'd Cajeta's bay: 


altogether impoſſble. 


| Hooker. At length on ooz und his gallies moor, 
Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, gth y gro galli 


Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their fterns to ſhore. Dryden. 


With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. Shakeſp. My veſſel, driv'n by a ftrong guſt of wind, 
Mo'onT1GnrT. adj. Illuminated by the moon. Moor dl in a Chian creek. | Addiſon's Ovid. 
| If you will patiently dance in our round, He viſited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, where 
And ſee our moonlight revels, go with us. | Shakeſp. Noah's ark firſt nr l. Arbuthuct and Pete Mart. Scrib, 
What beck'ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade To blew a Moos. [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from a 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? oy mort, French.] To ſound the horn in triumph, and call in 
Moon-sgep. n. /. [meni/ſper mum, Latin.] The moon-ſeed the whole company of hunters. A; 
hath a roſaceous flower, which afterward. becomes the \qy/orzcock. u. . [moor and cock. ] The male of the 


fruit or berry, in which is included one flat ſeed, which is, moorhen. | 
when ripe, bollowed like the appearance of the moon. Mo'ornen. n. /. [moor and hen.] A fow! that feeds in the 


Miller. fens without web feet. 
Mo'onsniws. n. . [moon and fhine.] 1. The luſter of Water fowls, as ſea-gulls and meorhens, when they flock and 
the mood. 2. [In burlefque.] A month. fly together from the ſea towards the ſhores, foreſhew rain and 
* Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, wind. ä Bacon's Natural Rift y. 
Till candles, and ſtarlight, and moon/bine be out. Shakeſp. Mo“ oRIs H. _ (from moor.] Fenny ; marſhy ; watry, 


4. 


M OP 


In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and firs have 
lain there till covered by the inundation of the freſh and falt 


waters, and mopriſh earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 
Along the moor1/h fens 
Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm. Thomſon. 


Mo'orxLaxD. n. /. [mir and land] Marſh; fen; watry 
round. | 

In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the north for ſeed 

corn, and they of the north to the ſouth, except in the mor - 
Lands. Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
Or like a hridge that joins a mariſh | 
To mcorlands of a different pariſh. 
Mo'orsToNws. n. /. A ſpecies of granite. 

The third ſtratum is of great rocks of moor one and ſandy 
earth. Mccduurd on Foſſils. 
Mol oRY. adj. [from mo:r.] Marſhy ; fenny ; watry. 

The duſt the fields and paſtures covers, | 

As when thick miſts ariſe from moory vales. Fanfax. 

In Eſſex, moory-land is thought the moſt proper. | 

| Mortimer. 
Moos z. n. /. The large American deer; the biggeſt of 
the ſpecies of deer. | 
To Moor. v. a. | . 
ether, Saxon; or perhaps, as it is a law term, from mot, 
f rench.] To plead a mock cauſe ; to ſtate a point of law 
by way of exerciſe, as was commonly done in the inns of 
court at appointed times, 5 
Moor caſe or point. A point or caſe unſettled and diſ- 
putable, ſuch as may properly afford a topick or diſpu- 
tation. | | 

In this cot caſe your judgment to refuſe, | 

Is preſent death. | Dryden's Fuv. 

Would you not think him crack'd who would require another 


Swift. 


to make an argument on a moot foint, who underſtands nothing 


| Locke on Education. 
believe it is a mnoot- 


_of our laws ? 


Loet us drop both our pretences ; for I 


point, whether I am more likely to make a maſter Bull, or you 


Arbuthnot"s Hift. of fobn Bull. 


a maſter Strutt. 
Moor ED. adj. Plucked up by the root. Ainſw. 
Molo r ER. n. /. [from moor.] A diſputer of moot points. 


Mor. n. J. L. Weich; mappa, Latin.] 1. Pieces of 


cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a long handle, with which 
maids clean the floors. 2. [Perhaps corrupted from mA.] 
A wry mouth made in contempt. | 5 
(1. ) Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not ſo clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop 
To rail; ſhe ſinging ſtill whirls on her mop. 
( 2.) Each one tripping on his toe 5 | 
Will be here with mo and mow. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
7e Mor. v. a. [from the noun.] Torub with a mop. 
Te Moy. v. n. [from mock.] To make wry mouths in con- 
_ tempt. 
Five 


ym 


„„ 
fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of luſt, as 


Obidicut ; Hobbididen, prince of dumbneis z Mahu, of ſteal- 


ing; Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopfing and 
mowing, who ſince poſſeſſes chamber-maids. Shakeſp. 
| An aſs fell a nopf ing and braying at a lion. L'Eftrange. 
To MOPE. v. n. {Ot this word I cannot find a probable 
etymology.] To be ſtupid; to drowle ; to be in a con- 
ſtant day · dream; to be ſpiritleſs, unactive and inattent ive; 
to be ſtupid and delirious. — 
What a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king of 1 N 


to mope with his fat-brain'd followers. akeſp. 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without ſight, 
Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling fans all, 
Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe | | 
Could not fo mofe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Ev'n in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, * 
Demoniack phrenſy, mofing melancholy, 
And moon-ltrack madnels, Miltan's Paradife Loft, 


Moye-tvep. adj. Blind of one eye. 


Mo'eeeT. 
Mo'rs Ev. 


(from mortlan, mor, zemor, meeting to- | 


 Cavifh. 


M OR 


The buſy craftſman and o'erlabour'd hind, 

Forget the travel of the day in fleep ; 

Care only wakes, and -moprng penſiveneſs; 

With meagre diſcontented looks they fit, 

And watch the waſting of the midnight taper. Rowe, 

To Moye. v. a. To make ſpiritleſs; to deprive of natural 

powers. | | | 

They fay there are charms in herbs, faid he, and fo threw + 
handful of graſs ; which was fo ridiculous, that the young thict 
took the old man to be mofed. L*'Eflranze 


Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place of a diſor- 
derly young fellow, you have a low-ſpirited h creature. 
Locke on Elucation. 
PET Ainſ 
; n. /. [perhaps from mop.] A puppet made ot 
7 | Tags, as a mop is mide ; a fondling name for 
a girl. | 
, Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen? 
With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other ? 
A very pretty mopfet ! Dryden Spaniſh Fryar 
Morus. n. /. [A cant word fiom mcpe.} A drone; a 
dreamer. Fees 5 
l' 'm grown a mere mopus ;, no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. | Swift's Niſcet. 
MO'RAL. adj. moral, French; moralis, Latin.] 1. Relat- 
ing to the practice of men towards each other, as it may 
be virtuous or criminal; good or bad. 2. Reaſoning or in- 
ſtructing with regard to vice and virtue. 3. Popular; cuſ- 
tomary ; ſuch as is known or admitted in the general buſi- 
neſs of life. TR 
(1.) Keep at the leaſt within the compaſs of moral ations, 
which have in them. vice or virtue. | Heoker, 
Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth from the laws 
of the two tables, which were moral. | Heoker. 
In meral actions divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of 
reaſon to guide life, but in ſupernatural it alone guideth. 


| | Hofer. 
Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in the r hands, 
Mankind is broken looſe from moral bands; | 
No rights of hoſpitality remain, 5 
The gueſt, by him who harbour'd him, is ſlain. Dryden. 


2.) France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land, 
With plumed * thy ſlay'r begins his threats, | 
 Whilft thou, a moral fool, ſit'ſt ill and crieſt. Shaleſp. 
(..) Phyſical and mathematical. certamty may be ftiled in- 
fallible ; and moral certainty may properly be ſtiled indubitable. 
| | 3 | N illins. 
We have found, with a moral certainty, the ſeat of the 
Moſaical abyſs. | Burnet”s Theory of the Earth. 
Mathematical things are capable of the ſtricteſt demonſtra- 
tion; concluſions in natural philoſ@phy are capable of proof 
by an induction of experiments; things of a moral nature by 
moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible teſtimony. _ 
OT | | | | Tillotſon's Sermons. 
A moral univerſality, is when the predicate agrees to the 
— po. of the particulars which are contained under the 
univerſal ſubject. | | Watts's Logich. 
Mo'rAL. n. /. 1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the 
duties of life: this is rather a French than Engliſh ſenſe. 
2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; the accommoda- 
tion of a fable to form the morals. 
(1.) Their moral and ceconomy, 
Mott perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
(2.) - Benedictus ! why benediftus ? you have ſome moral in 
this beneditus., | 
— Moral! No, by my troth I have no moral meaning; I 
meant plain holy thiſtle. Shakeſp. Much ado about nothing . 
Expound the meaning or moral of his figns and tokens. 
| 4 _ Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as being the 
ground-work of his inſtruction ; this being formed, he con- 
trives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the mar al. 


Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


M O R 


I found a moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a fable, but could 


do nothing that pleaſed me. . Swift to Gay. 
7% Mok AL. v. n. [from the adj ective To moraliſe; to 
make moral reflect ions. Not in ule. 

| —— When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools ſhould be fo deep contemplative. Shakeſp. 

Mo'RALIiST. u. /. [moralifle, French.] One who teaches 
the duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moraliſt to his friend, was that 
he ſhould compoſe his paſſions ; and let that be the work of rea- 
ton, which would certainly be the work of time. Addiſon. 

Mona'LitY. n. . [moralite, Fr. from moral.) 1. | he 
dcErine of the duties of life; ethicks. 2. The form of 

an action which makes it the ſubject of reward, or puniſh- 
ment. 

(.) The ſyſtem of morality, to be gathered out of the writ- 
ings of ancient ſages, falls very ſhort of that delivered in the 
goſpel. | Sunrft's Miſcel. 

15 ; 4 neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in morality, as any the 
_ greateſt difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning. 

(2.) The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of 
that principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, 
having all things ready and requiſite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. South's Sermons. 

To Mo“ KAL IZ E. v. a. [moraliſer, French.) 1. To apply 
to moral purpoſes ; to explain in a moral ſenſe. 2. In 
Spenſer it ſeems to mean, to furnith with manners or ex- 
amples. 3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it 

has a ſenſe not eafily diſcovered, if indeed it has any 

' ſenſe. | 5 
(.) He as left me here behind to expound the meaning or 

moral of his ſigns and tokens. | 

— I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Did he not moralize this f 1 

— O yes, into a thouſand fimilies, 


This fable is moralized in a common proverb. LE range. 


(2.) Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall mora/ize my | 


ſong. | Fairy Ween. 

(3) High as their trumpets tune his _ he ſtrung, 

And with his prince's arms he moralig d his ſong. Prior. 

ToMo'rxalize. v. n. To ſpeak or write on moral ſub- 
jeQs. OY | 

Mo'raLIzeR. n. ſ. [from moralize.] He who moralizes. 

Mo'xaLLy. adv. [from meral.] 1. In the ethical ſenſe. 2. 
According to the rules of virtue. 3. Popularly ; accord- 
ing to the common occurrences of life ; according to the 
common judgment made of things. 

(1.) By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeſtum, 
ought chiefly to be underftood ; and that the good. of profit or 
pleaſure, the honum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any ac- 
count here, Pn Tas South”s Sermons. 

Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 

action morally unnatural ; therefore, by ka of preparation, 
the tragedy would have begun with heaven and earth in diſorder, 
_— phyſically unnatural. K 

(2. 

to a man wha reſolves not to live morally. 
183.) It is morally impoſſible for an hypocrite to 
long upon his guard. ns, 7 EL'Eftrange. 

I am from the nature of the things themſelves morally cer- 
tain, and cannot make any doubt of it, but that a mind free 
from paſſion and prejudice is more fit to paſs a true judgment 

than ſuch a one as is byaſſed by affections and intereſts. 
LET. k any Wikins. 

The concurring accounts of many fuch witneſſes render it 

morally, or, as we might ſpeak, abſolutely impoſſible that theſe 


ryden. 


things ſhould be falſe. peer f. Ser mont. 
Mo'raLs. . . [without a fingular.] The ice of the 
duties of life; behaviour with reſpect to others. | 


Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make them, 
have yet been ſolicitous to have their children ſoberly, virtu- 
oully, and piouſly brought up. 


Mora'ss. n. /. [narais, French.) Fen ; beg: moor. 


Sbaleſp. 


Mo'xDicanrT. adj. Inerdeo, Lat. mordicant, Pr.] Biting ; 


greater number. 

o take away rewards and puniſhments, is only plealing 
den. . 

himſelf 


South's Sermons.. 


MOR 
Learn then what morals criticks onght te ſhew: 
Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join; 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candaur thine. Pate. 
Landſchapes point out the faireſt and moſt fruitful ſpots, as 
well as the rocks, and wildernefles, and mores of the country. 
Watts on the Mind, 
| | or the deep mera 
Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wilderneſs 
Pick your nice way. Thon ſon's Autumn, 


Mo! R BID. adj. [morbidus, Latin.] Diſeaſed; in a ſtate 


contrary to health. | 
Though every human conftitution is morbid, vet are there 
diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common functions of life. 
Arbuthnot, 


Mo'xnioness. n. f. [from morbid] State of being diſ- 


ealec. 


Moxn1'r1icar.} adj. [morbus and facio, Latin: mirbifique, 


Moxxrnerick. 


Fr.] Cauſing diſeaſes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbrifick conſpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard; wherefore initiate conſump- 
tives muſt change their air, Har vey on Conſumption: , 

This diſeaſe is cured by the critical reſolution, concoction, 
and evacuation of the morb:fick matter. Arbuthnot.. 


MorBo'se. adj. [mrbrſus, Latin.] Proceeding from diſ- 


eaſes ; pot healthy. „ 
Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 


morboſe tumours and excreſcences of plants. Ray on Creation. 


Mo nx Bos Ir v. n./. [from morbſus, Latin.] Diſeaſed tate, 


A word not in uſe. . 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that they 
have eyes, therefore ſoine tight was deſigned, if we except the 
caſual impediments or morbeſtties in individuals. Brown, 


Moxrpa'cious. aj. [mordax, Latin.] Biting; apt to 


bire. | 


Moxopa'city. n. { [mavdacitas, Lat. mordacite, Fr. from 


mordax, Latin.] Biting quality. 3 
It is to be inquired, whether there be menſtruum to diſ-— 
ſolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and openeth 
the body by ſympathy, and not by mordacity, or violent 2 
tration. 5 | ACM, 

acrid. 7 
He preſumes, that the mordrcant quality of bodies muſt pro- 
ceed from a fiery ingredient; whereas the light and inflammable 


2 muſt be driven away by that time the fire has reduced the 
Y 


to aſhes, Boyle. 


Moxpica'tion. 1. /. [from mardicant.] The act of cor- 
roding or biting. 


Another cauſe is mordication of the orifices, eſpecially of the 


meſentery veins ; as any thing that is ſharp and biting doth pro- 


voke the part to expel, and muſtard provoketh ſneezing. 
Ws | Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


MORE. adj. mae, Saxon ; the comparative of /ome or 


great.] 1. In greater quantity; in greater degree. 2. In 
he comparative of /me or many;] 3, 
Greater. Now -out of ufe. 4. Added to ſome former 


number. 


(A.) Wrong not that wrong with moe contempt. 


Shale ſp. 
Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs | 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 8 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Their riches were more than that they right dwell together, 
| Gen. xxxvi. 7, 


Let mcre work be laid upon the men, that they may labour. 


3 : Exod. v. 9. 
Fhen crown my joys, or cure my pain; | 
Give me more love, or more diſdain. | Carew. 
( (>.) He had fo many languages in ſtore, | 
That only fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more. Corley. 
(3+) Of. India the more and. the /eſs. Mandeville. 
h more and N given him the revolt. Shakefp . 
'The more. part adviſed to depart, \ Afr, xxvi. 12. 
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(4.) One more citizen to ſybil give. Dryden. 
I'm tir'd of rhyming, and would fain give o er, : 
But Montague demands one labour more. Addiſon. 


Great Dryden's friends before, 

With open arms receiv'd one poet more. | Pope. 
More. adv. 1. To a greater degree. 2. The particle that 
forms the comparative degree. 3. Again; a fecond 


time. 4. Longer ; yet continuing; with the negative par- 


ticle. | 
(1.) He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 
The ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in ſome degree, more 
er leſs kindled. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in himiclf MorGLa'y. n. /. A deadly weapon. 


the weight of time, he was not unwilling to beſtow upon 
another ſome part of the pains. 

The ore the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden's An. 
As the blood paſſeth through narrower channels, the redneſs 

diſappears more and more. Arbuthnet on Ali ments. 

he more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, 
juſt ſo much leſs in proportion is the care he takes in the edu- 
cation of his children. 5 

(2.) I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 


For the ſound man. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


May you long live a happy inſtrument for your king and 


country : happy here, and more happy hereafter. 


a Collier on Pride. 


kind on my hands more. | | Tatler. 
(4.) Caſſius is no mere Oh, ſetting fun ! 

As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to-night, | 

So in his red blood Cafſius' day is ſet. Shakeſp. 
Mo RE. n. ſ. [A kind of comparative from ſome or nuch. 
1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps ſome 
of theſe examples which are adduced under the adverb, 
with the before more, ſhould be placed here ; but I rather 
think the more to be adverbial. 2. Greater thing; other 


thing. 3. Second time; longer time. 4. It is doubtful 


whether the word, in this uſe, be a noun or adverb. 
„ — Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
And my more having would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more. FT 
An heroick poem requires ſome great action of war; and 
as much or more of the active virtue than the ſuffering. Dryden. 
The Lord do fo, and much more, to Jonathan. 1 Sam. 
From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend, 
When luſt of getting more will have no end. a 
They that would have mere and more can never have enough; 
no, not if a miracle ſhould interpoſe to gratify their avarice. 


Shakeſ p. Macheth. 


L'Eftrange. 


A mariner having let down a large portion of his ſoundin 
line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he knows the depth to be 
ſo many fathoms and more; but how much that more is, he 
hath no diſtin& notion. | | | Locke. 
(.) They, who fo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but ſeparate 
the parts of it one from another, and lay them fo in their due 

order, | r 
(3.) They ſteer'd their courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 


Not parted long, and now to part no more. Pofe. 
(4+) The dove returned not again unto him any 1 tag 
en. vill. 
Pie ythee he ſatisfy d; he ſhall be aided, 
Or I'll no are be king. Diyden's Cleomenes. 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore! . 
Della, the queen of beauty, is now no more. Walſh. 


More'r. n. 5 [ ſolanurs, Latin.] 1. The morel is à plant, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; when the flower ſheds 
there ſucceeds a ſpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firſt' green 
like an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice and a great 
number of ſeeds, Trevoux. 2. A kind of cherry. 
(1.) Spungy morets in — ragouſts are fund, 
Aa in the ſoup the limy ſnai 


Mo'xzLAsD. u. /. [monland, Saxon; mon, a 


Watton. 


Moxi'cEtRoUS. 


Suit Miſcel. 


rms. 7 
(3-) Little did I think I ſhould ever have buſineſs of this 


Mo'xTLiNG. F a dead ſheep. | 
MO'RMO. n. /. IM pagpw.] Bugbear ; falſe terrour. 
MORN. n. [mapne, Saxon.] The firſt part of the day ; 


of ſack. 


Every morning ſees her 
; veginning of every day, becauſe it be ins all her pious rules of 
| ho * living, and brings the freſh pleaſures of repeating them. 


Mo'zyine.” adj. Being in the early part of the day. 
A HI 8 i ad 


| With laviſh grace their an dn Hand diſclose. | 


is dr dd. Gay Trivia. 


M OR 
(2.) Merel is a black cherry, fit for the conſervatory before it 


be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw, . Mortimer 


, mountain, 
and land.] A mountainous or hilly country : a tract of 


Staffordſhire is called the Morlands, from being hilly, 


Moxrto'ver. n. , [more and over.] Beyond what has been 


mentioned; beſides ; likewiſe ; alſo ; over and above. 


— Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. Shakeſp, 
He did hold me dear 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. Shakeſp, 


Moregver by them is thy ſervant warned. Pſal. xix. 11. 


Ainſ. Glaive and 
morte, French, and glay mdbr, Erſe, a two-handed broad- 
ſword, which ſome centuries ago was the highlander's 
weapon. | | 


adj. [moriger, Lat.] Obedient; obſc- 


quious. 


Mo'r1on. n. /. [Fr.] A helmet; armour for the head 34 


caſque. as | 85 
For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, target 
morions, and cuiras of proof ſhould be allowed. . 

Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 


And creſted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 


Monts co. u. . [moriſco, Spaniſh.] A dancer of the mor- 
Bacon. | 


The advantages of learning are more laſting than thoſe of 


ris or mooriſh dance. 
I have ſeen 
Him caper upright like a wild moriſco, | 
' Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


Mo'xxin. z. /. [Among hunters.] A wild beaſt, dead 
through ſickneſs or miſchance. Bailey, 
Mo'xLinG. IA. /. [mort, French.] Wool plucked from 


Ain. 


the morning. Morn is not uſed but by the poets. 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his my and ſhrill · ſounding throat 


Awake the god of day. Shakeſp, Hamlet, 
Can you forget your golden beds, 35 
Where you might ſleep beyond the morn. Lee. 


Friendſhip ſhall ſtill thy evening feaſts adorn, 


And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy mern. Prior. 


Mo'xninG. n. /. [morgen, Teutonick ; but our morning 


ſeems rather to come from morn.] The firſt part of the 


day, from the firſt appearance of light to the end of the 


firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe. | 
One maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a morning's draught 
| -  ___  Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjcr. 

By the ſecond hour in the morning | 5 

the earl to ſee me. Sbaleſp. Ricbard III. 

Morning by morning ſhall it paſs over. Ia. xxviii. 19. 
What ſhall become of us before night, who are weary to 
* the morning? | Taylors Guide to Devotion. 
1e morning is the proper | of the day for ſtudy. Dryden. 
er early at her prayers, the rejoices in the 


Law. 


———ä —„— 


As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. 


Shakeſpeare. 


. Your goodneſs is as a marning cloud, and as the early dew 


Hef. vi. 5. 


it goeth away. a 
* * us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and ſpoil them 


until the murning light. 


x am. xiv. 36. 
e twining jeſſamine | 


Pr io s 
Pope's Odyſſey- 


e and bluſhing roſe, 


All the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. 


Mo'zninG-Gown. n. ſ. A looſe gown worn before one 


is formally dreſſed. * | 
Seeing à great many in rich morning-gouns, he was amazed 
to find that perſons of quality were up ſo early. Aion. 


M OR 


Mol xIx G-STAR. nf. The planet Venus when ſhe ſhines 
in the moruiag. 

Bright as doth the morning :. ar appear, 
Out of the Eaſt, with flaming locks bedight, | 
. To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy Queen, 
ORO SE. adj. [moro/ſus, Lat in.] Sour of temper ; pee- 
viſh ; ſullen. 

Withaut theſe precautions, the man degenerates into a cy- 
nick, the woman into a coquette z the man grows ſullen and 
mor oſe, the woman impertinent. Addiſon, S ectator. 
Some have deſerved cenſure for a mcroſe and affected tacitur- 
nity, and others have made ſpeeches, though they had nothing 
to ſay. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Moxo'seLy. adv. [from moro/e.] Sourly ; peeviſhly. - 
Too many are as moroſely poſitive in their age, as they were 
childiſhly to in their youth. Gov. of the Tongue. 
lo Ros EN ESS. n. /. [from moroſe.] Sourncts ; peeviſh- 
| neſs. 

Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs mingle with our 
ſerious frame of mind. | | 5 Nelſon. 
Learn good humour, never to oppoſe without juſt reaſon; 
abate ſome degrees of pride and moro/eneſs. Watts. 
Moro'sity. n. /. [morofitas, Latin; from moroſe.] Mo- 
roſeneſs ; ſourneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 
| Why then be ſad, 
But entertain no morofity, brothers, other 


Than a joint burthen laid upon us, Shakeſp. 
Some moroſities 
We muſt expect, ſince jealouſy _ | 
To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. Denham. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that ; the le- 
vity of one, and the morofity of another. Clarendon. 


Mo'zr1s. C2. /. [that is mooriſh or moriſco-dance.] 

Mo'xR1S-DANCE. 1. Adance in which bells are gingled, 
or ſtaves or ſwords claſhed, which was learned by the 
Moors, and was probably a kind of Pyrrhick or military 


nine holes in the ground. 
(1.) The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Spaniſh invaſion, 
though it proved but a morris-dance upon our waves. Wotton. 
One in his catalogue of a feigned library, ſets down this 
title of a book, The morris-dance of hereticks. Bacon. 
The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 
I tgok delight in pieces that ſhewed a country village, mar- 
rice-dancing, and peaſants together by the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. Spectator. 

(2.) The folds ſtand empty in the drowned field, | 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine mens morrts is fill'd up with mud. 

Mo'rris-DANCER. n. ſ. [norris and dance. 
dances @ la moreſca, the mooriſh dance. 
There went about the country a ſet of morris-dancers, com- 
poſed of ten men, who danced a maid marian to a tabor and 
pipe. . 55 Temple. 
Mo'xenew. . f. [morphee, French; morphea, low Lat. 
 morfea, Italian.] A ſcurf on the face. 1 
Mo'xxow. n. . [mongen, morghen, Dutch. The origi- 
nal meaning of nor rod ſeems to have been morning, which 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was under- 
Rood in time to ſignify the whole day next following.] 1. 
The day after the preſent day. 2. ToMo'xxow. [This 
is an idiom of the ſame kind, ſuppoſing merrow to mean 
originally morning”: as, to night ; to day.] On the day 
after this current day. 3. To morrow is ſometimes, I think 
improperly, uſed as a noun. - OO 

(1. I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 

To have t with ſaying, good morrow. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
| ö 128 8 
Can'ſt pluck night from me, but not lend a mtorrow. Shakeſp. 


__ Shakeſp. 
] One who 


cance. 2. Nine mens Mo'rxa1is. A kind of play with 


M OR 
Peace, good reader, do not 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep; 
Let them ſleep, let them ow on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they weaken with the light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. 
To morrow you will live, you always cry, 
In what far country doth this morrow lie ? 
That tis ſo mighty long ere it arrive: 
Beyond the 2 does this mcrrow live? 
"Tis fo far fetch'd this morruw, that I fear 
Twill be both very old, and very dear. 
To morrow will I live, the fool does ſay, 
To day itſelf 's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
(.̃ 2.) To morrow comes; tis noon ; tis night; 
This day like all the former flies; 
Vet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To merreu, till to night he dies. 
(3.) Our yeſterday's to morrow now is gone, 
And ſtill a new o morrow does come on. 
We by to morrows draw out all our ſtore, | 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. Convley, 
To morrou is the time when all is to be rectified. Spectator. 
Monks u. n. . [phoca.] A ſea-horſe. 
That which is commonly called a ſea-horſe 
a morſe, and makes not out that ſhape. . 
It ſeems to have been a tuſk of the morſe or waltron, called 
by ſome the ſea-horſe. _  Weodward on Foffils, 
Mo'rsEL. n. ſ. [morſellus, low Latin; from morſus.] 1. 
A piece fit for the mouth ; a mouthful. 2. A piece; @ 
meal. 3. A ſmall quantity. Not proper. 
(1.) Yet cam'f thou to a mor ſel of this feaſt, 
Having fully din'd before. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour rt = 
For want of other prey, but knows that 1 | 
Should prove a bitter morſe/, and his bane. Milton, 
Every mor/el to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to a 
tired digeſtion. | Sautb's Sermons. 
| He boils the fleſh, 


And lays the mangled mor/els in a diſh. Dryden. 
A wretch is pris ner made, | 
Whoſe fleſh torn off by lumps, the ray'nous foe 
In mor ſeis cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Juvenal. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted that it may be 
the firſt mor ſel put into his mouth. Addiſon. 
(2.) On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, : 
Feed firſt ; on each beaſt next, and fiſh and fowl, 
No homely morſels! — _ _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
A dog croſſing a river with a mor ſel of fleſh in his mouth, 
ſaw, as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the 
very ſame adventure. | L'Eftrange. 
(4+) Of the morſels of native and pure gold, he had ſeen 
ſome weighed many pounds. | | 
Mo'zsuRE. u. /. [morſure, 
act of biting. — . | 
MORT. u. 5 [morte, French. ] 1. A tune ſounded at the 
death of the game. 2. [Morgt, Iſlandick.] A great quan- 
tity. Not in elegant uſe, but preſerved colloquially in 
many parts. 
..) To be making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking-glaſs, and to ſigh as twere 


Craſhaw. 


Cowley . 


Prior. 


is properly called 
Broun 


French; morſura, Latin.] The 


The mort o' th deer; oh that is entertainment | 
My boſom likes not. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Mo! RAK TAL. adj. [mertalis, nortel, Fr.] 1. Subject to 


death; doomed ſometime to die. 2. Deadly; deſtruc- 
tive; ptocuring death. 3. Bringing death. 4. Inferring 
divine condemnation; not venial. 5. Human; belong- 
ing to man. 6. Extreme; violent. A low word. 
(1. — Nature does require 

Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon amongſt my breth'ren mortal | 
Muſt give my es to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


M O R 
This corruptible muſt put on incorruptioù, and this mortal 
muſt put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
eav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love ! 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime; and juſt, th' unjuſt to ſave. 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreit, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 
From that day mortal: and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſe, Milton's Pay. Loft. 
(2.) | Come all you ſpirits | 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full | 
Of cruelty. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The mortaleft poiſons practiſed by the Weſt Indians, have 


ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon. 
— The fruit Ns | 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 


Some circumſtances have been great diſcouragers of trade, 


and others are abſolutely mortal to it. | Temple. 
Hope not, baſe man! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden, 


(3.) Safe in the hand of one diſpofing pow "wr 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. ope's K on Man. 
(4.) Though every fin of itſelf be mortal, yet 
e equally mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. 


by the perfected report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. 1 Hhaleſp. Macbeth. 
| Macbeth 


Shall live the leaſe of nature, day his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. 
Ine voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful ; they beſeech, 
That Moſes might report to them his will, 


And terror ceaſe. | | | Milton's Par. Loft. 
- Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, | 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit. Butler. 


No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt by ten thouſand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South's Serm. 
(6.) The birds were in a mortal apprehenſion of the beetles, 
till the ſparrow reaſoned them into underſtanding. L'Effrange. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 
| Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight; 
And now deſpairing, caſt a mournful look 
Upon the ſtreams. 
Mo'rTAL. n. / 
uſed in ludicrous language. 


Dryden. 


(1.) Warn poor mortals left behind. | Tickel, 

(2.) I can behold no mortal now; | | 
- For what's an eye without a brow ? | Prior. 
MoxrA“LIT v. 2. , [from morta/.] 1. SubjeQion to death; 


late of a being ſubject to death. 

of deſtruction. 4. Frequency of 

ture. 
(.) — When I ſaw her die, 

I then did think on your mortality. Carew. 

I point out miſtakes in life and religion, that we might guard 

againſt the ſprings of error, guilt, and ſorrow, which ſurround 


2. Death. 3. Power 


us in every ſtate of mortality. Watts's Logick, 

(2. I beg mortality, | 

Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. Shakeſp. 
Gladly would I meet 

Ncrtality my ſentence. Milton q Par. Loft. 
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33.) Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
(4.) The riſe of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began in the 

year 1592, being a time of great mortality. Graun?. 


(5.) A ſingle viſion fo tranſports them, that it makes up the 


happineſs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. | 


Take theſe tears, murtality's relief, 


And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief. Pope. 
Mo'R TALLY. adv. {from mortal] 1. Irrecoverably ; to 


death. 2. Extremely; 
word. 


to extremity. A low ludicrous 


Milton. 


| are not 
 Perkms. 
(5.) They met me in the day of ſucceſs; and I have learned 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


1. Man; human being. 2. This is often 


death. 5. Human na- 


| MOR 
(1.) In the battle of Landen you were not only dangerouſly, 


but, in all appearance, mor tally wounded. Dryden. 
(2.) Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and e. 


in works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon? Eſays. 
Know all, who wou'd pretend to my good grace 
I mortally diilike a damning face. Granville, 


Mo'xTAR. n. . [mortarium, Lat. mortier, Fr.] 1. A 
ſtrong veſſel in which materials are broken by being pound- 
ed with a peſtle. 2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which 
bombs are thrown. | | 
(.) Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and 
mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility of an holy war. 
on, 
The action of the diaph and muſcles ſerves for the com- 
minution of the meat in 1 by their conſtant agitation 
upwards and downwards, reſembling the pounding of mate- 
rials in a mortar. Kayon Creation, 
(2.) Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had bray'd 
The wrath of time on antique ſtone engrav'd, 
Now torn by mertars and yet undefac'd 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais d. Granuille, 
Mo'rTAR. u. /. [morter, Dutch; mortier, French.] Ce- 
ment made of lime and fand with water, and uſed to join 
ſtones or bricks. Mortar, in architecture, is a prepara- 
tion of lime and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a 
cement, and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in building of 
walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that the ſand 
ſhould be diy and ſharp, ſo as to prick the hands when 
rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to foul the water it is waſhed 
in: he alſo finds fault with maſons and bricklayers as com- 
mitting a great errour, in letting their lime ſlacken and cool 
before they make up their mortar, and alſo in letting their 
_ mortar cool and die before they uſe it; therefore he ad- 
viſes, that if you expect your work io be well done, and 
to continue long, to work up the lime quick, and but a 
little at a time, that the mortar may not lie long before it 
be uſed. 1 5 „ . 
I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
They had brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. Gen. xi. 3. 
Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water, putting fand 
to it, will make better mortar than other. Mortimer. 
Mo'xTGaceE. n. /. [mort and gage, French.] 1. A dead 
pledge; a thing pat into the hands of a creditor. 2. The 
ſtate of being pledged. = 
| (r.) Th' eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin d, and their fame betray d. Dryden. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the ſecret of pa- 
per credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. Arbuthnot.. 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid | | 
He ſeeks bye · ſtreets, and faves th expenſive coach. Gay. 
(2.) The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention 
to be redeemed within one year. Bacon q Office of Alienation, 
To Mo'RTGAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to 
put to pledge; to make over to a creditor as a ſecurity. | 
Let men contrive how they diſentangle their mortgazed ſouls. 
— | | Decay of Piety. 
They make the widows mortgag d ox their prey. Sandy. 
Their not abating of their expenſive way of living, ihe 
forced them to mortgage their beſt manors.. Arbuthnet. 
Some have his lands, but none his treaſur d ſtore, 
Lands unmanur'd by us, and mertgag d o'er and o'er. Harte. 
MoxTGAGE'E.. x. J. [from mori gage] He that takes or 
receives a mortgage. . | 
An act may paſs for publick regiſtries of land, by which all 
purchaſers or mortgagees may be ſecured of all monies they la 
out. | Temple's Miſcel. 


Mo'«TGaGER. 2. /. [from mertgage.] He that gives a 
mortgage. . 5 | 
MoxTiezrous, adj. [mortifer, Latin.) Fatal; deadly ; 


deſtructive. 


MOR 


What is it but a continued perpetuated voice frem heaven, 


to give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet from Chriſt's impor- 
tunity, till they awake from the lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from 
ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a ſtate, and permit him to give them 
life. 1 | Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Theſe murmurings, like a mortijerous herb, are poiſonous 
even in their firſt ſpring. Government of the Tongue. 
MorTiriCa'TiION. 2. / [mortification, Fr. from mortify.] 
1. The ſtate of corrupting, or loſing the vital qualities; 
angrene. 2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 3. The 
act of ſubduing the body by hardſhips and. macerations. 
4. Hunijliation ; 
tion ; trouble. | | 
(1.) It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of fleſh, 
either by opiates, or intenſe colds. Bacen's Nat, Hift, 
My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and icfter, and gangrene, | | 
To black mortification. Vilton's Agonifles. 
(2.) Inquire what gives impediment to union or reſtitution, 
which is called mortifcation ; as when quickſilver is mortified 
with turpentine. | Bacon. 
(3.) A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent than 
that of fleſh, and therefore very improper for ſuch as iſe 
mor tificaticn. |  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
( (4+) The mortifcation of our luſts has ſomething in it that 
is troubleſome, yet nothing that is unreaſonable. Tillotſon. 
You . ſee no real mortrification, or ſelf-denial, no eminent 
charity, no profound humility, no heavenly affection, no true 
contempt of the world, no Chriſtian weakneſs, no ſincere zeal, 
or eminent piety, in the common lives of Chriſtians. Law. 
(5.) It is one of the vexatious mortifications of a ſtudious 
man, to have his thoughts diſordered by a tedious viſit. 
L'Eftrange. 
We had the mor tifcation to loſe the ſight of Munich, Augſ- 
burg, and Ratiſbon. = Addijon on Italy. 
ToMo'xTIFY. v. a. (mortifier, French.) 1. To deſtroy 
vital qualizies. 2. To deſtroy active powers, or eſſential 
qualities. 3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. 4. To ma- 
cerate ot haraſs, in order to reduce the body to compli- 
ance with the mind. 5. To humble; to depreſs ; to vex. 
(2.) What gives impediment to union or reſtitution is called 
mortification, as when quickſilver is mortified with turpentine or 
ſpittle. 3 Bacon. 
He mor#ified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. Hakew. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find out 
and mortify acid ſpirits. Boyle. 
(3.) The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mor:ifed in him, . | 
Seem'd to die too. |  Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Suppreſs thy knowing pride, 
Mortiſy thy learned luſt, | | 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art duſt. Prior. 
le modeſtly conjeftures, „„ 
His pupil might be tir d with lectures, 
Which help'd to morify his pride. 
(A.) Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortiſied man. 
We mertify ourſelves with 
we abſtain from fleſh. 
Mortify'd he was to that degree, 


Swift, 


fiſh, and think we fare coarſely if 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


A poorer than himſelf he would not 3 Dryden. 
With faſting mor tiſy d, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 


(5. ) Let my liver rather heat with wine, 
han my heart cool with *nextifying groans. _ Shakeſp. 
He is controuled by a nod, mortiſied by a frown, and tranſ- 
ported by a ſmile. | | Addiſon's Guardian. 
How often is the ambitious man mortiſied with the very 
praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo high as he thinks they 
ought." Addiſon, Sj ectator. 


To Mo'xT1Iry. v. n. 1. To gangrene; to corrupt. 2. 


To be ſubdued; to die 


away. 3. To practiſe religious 
ſeverities. — 


ſubjection of the paſſions. 5. Vexa- 


Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


M OS 
(I.) Try it with capon laid abroad, to ſee whether it will 
mortify and become tender ſooner ; or with dead flies with wa- 


ter caſt upon them, to ſee whether it will putrefy. Bacon, 
| (3-) This makes him careful of every temper of his heart, 
give alms to all that he hath, watch, and faſt, and murtify, 
and live according to the ſtricteſt rules of temperance, meckneſs 
and humanity. Law. 
Mo'xTisE. u. f. [mortaiſe, mortoiſe, French.] A hole cut 
into wood that another piece may be put into it and form 
a joint. | 
F A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 
If it hath ruttian'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe. | Shakeſp. Othellr, 
Under one ſkin are parts variouſly mingled, ſome with cavi- 
ties, as morteſſes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavities. 
| Kay. 
To Moser ISE. wv. a. 1. To cut with a mortiſe; to jorn 
with a mortiſe. 2. It ſeems in the quoted paflage im- 
properly uſed. as 
(1.) — Tis a maſly wheel, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 5 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd. Shale ſ. Hamlet. 
The walls of ſpiders legs are made, | 
Well mortis'd and finely laid. Drayton's Nympbid. 
(2.) The one half of the ſhip being finiſh'd, and by help of 
a ſcrew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great braſs nails mortiſed with lead. | Arbutbnot on Coins, 
Mo'aTMain. n. . [norte and main, Fr.] Such a ſtate of 
poſſeſſion as makes it unalienable ; whence it is faid to be 
In a dead hand, in a hand that cannot ſhift away the pro- 
erty. | SE | 
1 AND meet that ſome ſmall portion of lands were allotted, . 
| fince no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenſer. 
Mo'x Trav. n. / [mort and pay.] Dead pay; payment not 
made. 3 5 | 
This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with ſome 
ſtatutes conducing thereunto; as the ſevere puniſhing of mort- 
fayes, and keeping back of ſoldiers wages. Bacos. 
Mo'xTrxess. mn. /. [from mortier de ſageſſe. Skinner.] A 
diſh of meat of various kinds beaten together. 
A _— made with the brawn of capons, ſtamped, 
ſtrained, mingled with like quantity of almond hutter, is 
excellent to nouriſh the weak.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Mo'xTuary. n. /. [mortuaire, French; mortuarium, Lat.) 
A gift left by a man at his death to his pariſh church, for 
the recompence of his perſonal tythes and offerings not 
duly paid in his life-time. _ Harris. 
os AIR. adj. [moſaique, Fr. ſuppoſed corrupted from 
muſeus, Latin.] Moſaick is a kind of painting in ſmall 
pebbles, cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of 
late days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at pleaſure ; 
an ornament in truth, of much beauty, and long life, but 
of moſt uſe in pavements and floorings. Wetton Arc hi. 
— Each beauteous flow'r, | Tore” 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 


M 


Rear' d high their flouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Moſaictk. 3 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The moſt remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful mo- 


ſaick pavement, the fineſt I have ever ſeen in marble ; the parts 
are ſo well joined together, that the whole piece looks like a 

continued picture. 5 Addiſen on Italy. 
Mo's CHAT EL. n. . [moſchatellina, Latin.] A 1 
iller. 


Mosque. n. / [moſquee, French ; mnſchit, Turkiſh.] A 


Mahometan temple. | 
MOSS. . [muſcus, Latin; meor, Saxon.] A plant, 
Though moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only an excreſ- 
cence produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no leſs 
a perfect plant than thoſe of greater magnitude, having 
roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet cannot be propagated from 
ſeeds by any art: the botaniſts diſtinguiſh it into many 


| X O S8 
ſpecies : it chiefly flouriſhes in cold countries, and in the 
winter ſeaſon, and is many times very injurious to fruit 
trees: the only remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part 
of the trees, and plough up the ground between thoſe left 
remaining; and in the Spring, in moiſt weather, you ſhould 
- with an iron inſtrument ſcrape off the my/s. Miller. 
Moſs ts a kind of mould of the earth and trees; but it may 
be better ſorted as a rudiment of germination, on. 
Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and , their beds. Dryden. 
Such ſes as grow upon walls, roofs of houſes, and other 
high places, have ſeeds that, when ſhaken out of their veſlels, 
appear like vapour or ſmoke. | Kay on the Creation. 

To Nous. @ a. [from the noun.] To cover with moſs. 

An oak whoſe boughs were mo/s'4 with age, 
An high top bald with dry antiquity. 

Will theſe 2moſs'd trees, 8 
That have out- liv d the eagle, page thy heels, | 
And ſkip when thou point'ſ out. Shakeſp. 

Mo'ss1iness. n. /. [from moyjy.] The ſtate of being co- 

vered or overgrown with moſs. 
The herbs withered at the top, ſheweth the earth to be very 
cold, and ſo doth the moffineſs of trees. Bacon. 
Mo'ss v. adj. [from 19. Overgrown with moſs ; covered 
with mos. 5 | 
Old trees are more moſſy far than young; for that the fap is 
not fo frank as to riſe all to the boughs, but tireth by the way, 
and putteth out moſs. Bacen Nat. Hiſt. 
About the moſſy brooks and ſprings, 
And all inferiour. beauteous things. 
The moſy fountains and the (y1+-32 ſliades | 
Delight no more. | Pope's Meffab. 
MOST. 4%. the ſuperlative of more. [mazyr, Saxon; mee/?, 
 Dutch.] 1. Confifting of the greateſt number; conſiſt- 
ing of the greateſt quantity. 2. Greateſt. Obſolete. 
(1.) Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and 
' moſt ſorts of berries, will produce diarrhœas. Arbuthnot. 
He thinks -off forts of fearning flouriſhed among them, and 
I, that only ſome fort of learning was kept alive by them. 


Shakeſp. 


Cowley. 


| | | P ohe. 

| (2.) They alli repair'd both ng, and leaſt. ' Spenſer. 

MosrT. adv. | maiſ?s, Gothick ; mærr, Saxon; meet, Dutch; 
meſt, Daniſh.] 1. In the greateſt degree. 2. The par- 
ticle noting the ſuperlative degree. „ | 
(1. Coward dogs | | | 

Moft ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to threaten 
Runs far before them. | 7 Shakeſp. 
He for whoſe only ſake, | | | 

Or moſt for his, ſuch toils I undertake. Dryden's En. 


Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little fin- 
ger is as much a part of itſelf as what is moff ſo. Locke. 
That which will ma influence their carriage 
eompany they converſe with, and the faſhion of thoſe about 
them. | locte on Education. 
(2.) Competency of all other proportions is the moſt incen- 
tive to induſtry ; too little makes men deſperate, and too much 
eareleſs. _ | Decay of Fiety. 
The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit ma certainly may be en- 
larged without bounds. Cheyne”s Phil. Principles. 
Mos r. ſthis is a kind of ſubſtantive, being, according to its 


fignification, ſingular or plural.] 1. The greateſt number: 


in this ſenſe it is plural. 
tenſe ſingular. 3. The 
quantity ; the utmoſt. 
1.) Many of the apoſtles immediate-diſciples ſent or carried 
the books of the four evangeliſts to moff of the churches they 
had planted. Aadiſon on the Chriflian Religion. 
SGravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought not tg be 
reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe from the difpoſition of 
bodies, ſuch as moſ of the laws of motion are, | 
(2.) The report of this repulſe flying to London, 
was made of that which was true, and many falſities added. 
| Hayward. 


2. The greateſt value: in this 
greateſt degree; the greateſt 


will be the 


_ 


M OT 
A covetous man makes the ma of what he has, and can 
t, without regard to Providence or Nature. ILEtrange. 
(3.) A Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground a quarter of a year 
or ſome months at the mf. 00 
Mo's Trick. n. /. A painter's ſtaff on which he leans his 
hand when he paints. | Ainfeerth, 


Mo'sTLy. adv. [ſto moſt.) For the greateſt part. 
This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if totally or 
moſtly defaced, the right of government doth ceaſe. Bacon, 
Mo'srwHAT. n. J. [moft and what.) For the moſt part. 
Obſolete. | 
God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and thoſe pro- 
miſes being but ſeldom 3 e e ne 
Chriitian grace of hope mutt be proportioned and attemperate 
to the promiſe; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it be- 
comes a tympany of hope. : Hammond. 
MorxTIOx. 2. / Act of moving. | Di#, 
Mork. u. I. [ mor, Saxon; atomus, Latin.) A ſmall par- 
ticle of matter; any thing proverbially little. 
You found his note, the king your mote did ſee; | 
But I a beam do find in each of three.  Shahkeſp. 
The little mozes in the fun do ever ſtir, though there be no 


wind. . Bacon Natural Hiftory, 
More for might, or mu/t. [moet, Dutch.] Obſolete. 
— Moſt ugly ſhapes, | 
Such as dame Nature Lig mote fear to ſee, 


Or ſhame, that ever ſhould fo foul defects | 
From her moſt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy Queen. 
Mork. n. /. [mo, Saxon.] A ſinall winged inſect that 
eats cloaths and hanging. | 3 | 
All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every ſick man in his 
bed, waſh every moth out of his conſcience. Shakeſp. 


He as a rotten thing conſumeth, as a garment that is moth 


eaten. | | | 55 Fob, X111, 28. 
Let moths through pages eat their way, 

Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 

And make of all an univerſal blot. Dryden . Juv, 


MOTHER. . [mo don, Saxon; moder, Daniſh; meeder, 
Dutch.] 1. A woman that has born a child; correlative 
to ſon or daughter. 2. That which has produced any 
thing. 3. That wbich has preceded in time: as, a mother 
church to chapels. 4. That which. requires reverence 
and obedience. 5. Hyſterical paſſion ; ſo called, as being 
imagined peculiar to women. 6. A familiar term of ad- 
dreſs to an old woman; or to a woman dedicated to reli- 
gious auſterities. 7. [Moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud. 
A thick ſubſtance concreting in liquors ; the lees or ſcum 
concreted. 8. [More properly modder ; modde, Dutch. 
A young girl. Now totally obſolete. | 


(1.) Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dan ri, ſtoutneſs. 22 7 


Shakeſp. Cori A 
2 —_— 22 every motber's fon, w _ 
| e your parts.  Shakefp. 
I had not ff ques. of man in me, 1 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 1 
And gave me up to tears. HSbaieſp. Henry V. 
(2.) — Alas, poor country ! It cannot | 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave. Shakeſpeare. 


The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of the inhabi- 
tants to thoſe of their motber country, occaſion a great affinity 
in the popular diſeaſes, | Arbutbnot on Air. 
The ſtrongeſt branch leave for a ſtandard, cutting off the 
reſt cloſe to the body of the mother plant. Mortimer's Hb. 

(4. The good of mother church, as well as that of civil 
ſociety, renders a judicial practice neceſſary, Ayliffe's Parer, 
(5-) This Gopping of the ſtomach might be the mother; 
foraſmuch as many were troubled with mother fits, although 

few TY to have died of them. Graunt”s Bills. 
.) If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy totally, it 
will caſt up a mother, as the mothers of diſtilled 2 Bacen 


» 


M O T 


Potted fowl, and fiſh come in fo faſt, 
That ere the firſt i is out the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mguld e mother gathers on the brinks. 
8.) A lling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter. 
Mo'THER. . Had at the bieth ; native. 
For whatſoever mother wit or art 


Dryden. 


Tuſfſer”s Mu/bandry. MOTION. . F [motion, French; tie, Latin.) 


MOT 


Mo'taworrt. n. .. [mithand wrt.] An berb. 
Mo'Tay. adj. [trom m«th.] Full of moths. 


His horſe hipp'd with an old ny faddle, the ſtirrups of no 
kindred. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
t. The 


act of changing place: oppoſed to reff. 2. That part of 


philoſophy which conſiders bodies as acting on each other; 


f. As bberd's Tale. 
Cn SS e eddy fee: 1 8 to which uin; the laws of metiun. 3. Animal life and 
— It is extempore, from my mother + wg Shakeſp. action. 4. Manner of moving the body ; port; gait. 5. 
Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, had the ſame Change of poſture; z action. 6. Military march, or te- 
genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies: both writ novels, and move. 7. Agitation; inteſtine action. 8. Direction; 
each of them cultivated his mother tongue. Dryden. tendency. 9. Impulſe communicated. 10. Tendency of 
A: length divine Cecilia came, | the mind; thought impreſſed. 11. Propoſal made. 12. 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, F [In old language ] A puppet-ſhow. 
And Shed lengrh ro lata toon * (1.) Immediate are the acts of — more ſwiſt | 
n , Than time or motion. Milton 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before. Dr yd. The {i > 
To Mor HER. v. n. To gather concretion. | Serv'd by Sn r than rae Fi attains 
: They oint their naked limbs with mother d oil. en. Her end without leaſt Motion. Wilt, 
Mor n $5 a law. %% . [mother and law.] The mother of (3-) — Devoid of ſenſe and motion. Milecn. 
a hu or wife The ſoul | 
I am come to ſet at variance the N r oh in law againſt the = r ene members does preſide, 
mot her in law. | Matth. x. 35. o all their various provinces divide 8 
Mo“ r HER of pearl, A kind of 6 cial ; the hell in Each member move, and ev'ry motion guide, Blackmcre, 
which pearls are generated. (4.) Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace | 
His mortal blade © | ae” thee, an. _ word, each motion form. Milton, 
4 irtue too, as well as vice, is clad | 
bo ory St Pe os, In fleſh and blood ſo well, that Plato had 
Of mother -fearl. Fairy Queen. Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac d, 
They were of onyx, ſometimes of mother of pearl. Hale will. Virtue with colours, ſpcech and mot iam grac d. Waller. 
Mo'THERHoOoOD. n. / (from mot her.] The office or cha- (s-) By quick inſtinctive motion up I prung, Milton. 
Encourag d thus ſhe brought her younglings nigh, 
rafter of a mother. OP the motions of her — 8 * . Dryden 
Thou ſhalt ſee the bleſſed mother - maid | A 
| | See the guards 
Exalted more for being good, . 
Than for her intereſt o motherbood. | . Dome. | 5 — * ron Rs. 1 85 Mil 
Mo'TtaeRLess. adj. [from motber.] Deſtitute of a mo- (7. ——— My womb. —_ 
ther ; orphan of a mother. | Prodigione motion felt, and rueful throes. Milton, 
I might ſhew you my children, whom the rigour of your Ceaſe, ceaſe thou foaming ocean, : 
_ juſtice would make com omplete © orphans, bein y motherleſs. For what's thy troubled motion 
aller"s Speech to the Houſe of Commons. To that within my breaſt ? Say. 
My concern for the three poor motherleſs children obliges me (8.) In our proper motion we aſcend. Milton. 
to give you this advice. | — (9. ) Whether that motion, vitality and operation, were by 


Mo“ THERL Y. adj. [from mother and like.] Belonging toa incubation, or how elſe, the manner is only known to God. 


mother; ſuitable ro a mother. Raleigh, 
They can owe no leſs than child-like obedience to her that Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion without : this is the 

hath more than mother /y power. Hooker, great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec. of Pt. 
They termed her the great — for her motherly care in Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 5 

cheriſung her brethren whilſt you Raleigh. And bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden. 

Within her breaſt though „her breaſt though pure, (10.) Let a good man obey every good mction riſing in his 

Motheriy cares and fears got head, and rais d heart, knowing that every ſuch motion poecercs trom God. 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton's Par. Rg. South, 


When. I ſee the motherly airs of my little daughters when 
playing with their pu 3 om I cannot but flatter myſelf that 
their huſbands: and 


(11.) What would you with me? | 
— Your father and my uncle have made motrcns ; if it be my 


will be happy in the poſſeſſion of luck, .ſo; if not, happy man be his dole. | Shakeſp. 
| ſuch wives and mothers. Addiſon, Speftator. If our queen and this young prince agree, 7 
Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had a ſincere II join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
motberly love for her fon John, yet there wanted not thoſe. who. To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
endeavoured to create a miſunderſtanding between them. — Yes, I agree, and — you for your motion. Shakeſp 
: : Arbuthnot. 4 ) He 3 a motion of the prodigal fon, and mar- 

Mor nzzrr. adv. [from mother.) In manner of a mo- Ficda tinker's wife, within a mile where my land lies. Shak, 

chav” - ' To-Mo'r10N. v. a. [from the noun.] To propoſe. 
| Thi air doth not mother ft ws earth, | Mo' TIONLESS, adj. [from i.] Wanting motion; 5 be- 1 5 
To hatch her ſeaſons, an things birth. Dunne. without mot ion. 

Mornz of thyme. n. 1 Fellen Latin.] It hath We cannot free the lady that fits here, | 
trailing branches, which are not ſo woody and hard az. In ftony fetters fixt, and motionleſs. Milton, 
thoſe of thyme, but in every other reſpe& is the ſame. — Ha! Do I dream? Is this my hop'd ſucceſs? 

5 
e had a 

Mo! THERWORT, u. ＋ [cardiaca, Latin. A plant. Of this ſtrong . hack 8383 3 

Mor AAV. adj. [from mether.] Concreted ; full of con- Things r e by ſuch a pow'rful . 
cretions ; dreggy ; feculent : uſed of liquors. That a all would fix'd and Landis _— Blackmere. 


mere. n. 7 [Hattaria, Luis] A plant. 


Mo'Tive. adj. [motivus, Latin. ] 
Miller. 


having moment. 
*4X 


Cauſing motion ; 
2. Having the Mie” to move; having 


| 
ö 
i 
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power to change place; having power to paſs foremoſt to 
motion. | | 

(..) Shall every motive argument uſed in ſuch kind of con- 
ferences be made a rule for others till to conclude the like by, 
concerning all things of like nature, when as probable inducc- 
ments may lead them to the contrary ? | Hooker . 
(2.) The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the mat ive fa- 
culty from the brain ; the ligatures for the ſtrengthening of 
them, that they may not flag in motion. | Wilkinc. 
We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow ? Blackrore. 
That fancy is eafily diſproved from the motrue power of 

ſouls embodied, and the hel increaſe of men and GO. 
3 . Bentley. 


Mo'rTive. n. . [metif, French.] 1. That which deter- 
mines the choice ; that which incites the action. 2. Mo- 
ver. Not in uſe. 

(r.) Hereof we have no commandment, either in nature or 


ſcripture, which doth exact them at our hands; yet thoſe mo- 


tives there are in both, which draw moſt effectually our minds 
_ unto them. | Heoker. 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ftrong knots of love, 


Without leave- taking ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
What can be a _ motive to a firm truſt on our Maker, 
than the giving us his ſon to ſuffer for us. 55 Addiſon. 


The motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate is only the pre- 
ſent ſatisfaction in it ; the motive to change is always ſame un- 
eaſineſs. 7 Locke. 

2.) Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's dower 3 

As it hath fated her to be my motive | 


And helper to a huſband. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 


— Her wanton fpirits look out 
At every joint, motive of her body. Sbhbaleſp. 


Mor LE v. adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted from wedley, per- 


haps from mot hlile coloured, ſpotted or variegated like a 
garden motb.] Mingled of various colours. 


They that _ to ſee a fellow 3 | | 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, | | 
Will be ! | " Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Expence and aftey-thought, and idle care, | 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair. Dryden. 
Enquire from whence this motley ſtyle | 
Did firſt our Roman purity defile.  Drygen's Perfius. 
Fraulus, of amphibious breed, FO, 
MNosiey fruit of mungril ſeed; 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, | 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Suit. 


Mo“ rOR. n. J. [moteur, French ; from moves, Latin. A 


mover. 

Thoſe badies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreſſions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein they 
beſt unite unto their animator. B/ own's Vulgar Errours. 


Mo'tory. adj. [metorius, Latin.] Giving motion. 
The bones, 3 could not, without great diffi- 


culty, yield to the p and attractions of the motory muſcles. 
Morro. n. /. [motto, Italian.] A ſentence or ward added 
to a device, or prefixed to any thing written. - 
It may be ſaid to be the motto of human nature, rather to 
4iffer than to die. | L'Eftr Co 
We ought to be meek-ſpirited, till we are aſfured of the ho- 
neſty af our anceſtors; for .covetouſneſs and cireumvention 
make no good motto for a coat. A Collier. 
It was the motto of a biſhop eminent for his piety and 
-works in king Charles the ſecond's reign, Nſerm Neo & le- 


tare, Serve Gad and be chearful. Addifon's Freebolder. 
To Move. v. @. [mayes, Latin.] 1. To put out of one 
place into another; to put in motion. 2. To we an im- 


wo to. 3. To propoſe; to recommend. 4. To per- 
u 


ing the choice. £ To affe& ; to touch pathetically ; to 
fir paſſion. 6. To make angry. 7. To put into com- 


- credulous, expectation of 


on the Creation. 


ade; to prevail on; to diſpoſe by ſomething determin- 


= 


MX O V 
motion. 5. To incite ; to produce by incitement. 9. Th 
conduct n in motion. | | We 

(1.) Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God. 


. | P . 7 
At this my heart trembleth, and is moved out of * 


(2.) He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, . 
My motions in him; longer than they move ; 
His heart I know, how variable and vain 
Self- loft. Milton 
The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a clock, ſet in. 
deed more conſpicuouſly, but directed wholly by the ſecret 
movings of carnality within. ERR 9 
The will being the power of directing our operative . 
ties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved 
towards what is judged at that time inattainable. Locke 
(3.) If the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient, the will may 
move a review, and require the underſtanding to inform itſelf 
better. | Biſtop Bramball againfl Hobbe. 
They are to be blamed alike, who move and who decline war 


upon particular reſpects. Hayward Edw. VI. 


They find a great inconvenience in moving their ſuits by an 
interpreter. a Davies on 2 
To Indamora you my ſuit muſt move. Dryden 
2 _ A thouſand knees, ; 
en thouſand years together, naked, faſting 
VU pon a barren — 4 and ſtill Winter 5 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the | IE 
To look that way thou wert. Shakeſp. Winter's Tal 
Grittus offered the Tranſylvanians money; but minds dei; 
rous of revenge were not moved with gold. Knoltes, 
Sometimes the mage Ay 4 of preferment prevailing with the 
er : eſs expence with the covetous, opi- 
nion of eaſe with the fond, and affurance of remoteneſs with 
the unkind parents, have moved them without diſcretion, to 
engage their children in adventures of learning, by whoſe re- 


turn they have rece ved but ſmall contentment. Wutton. 
Could any power of ſenſe the Rom m move | 
To burn his own right hand ? Davies. 


That which moves a man to do any thing, muſt be the 
rehenſion and expectation of ſome good from the thing wha 
ia about to da. 3 South's Sermons. 
When the faw her reaſons idly ſpent, | 
gap not move him from his fix d intent, 
ew to . | Dryden' 
* — when no female arts his mand could move, 5 
She turn d to furious hate her impious love, Dryden's Zr, 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, : 
Or need'ſt thou abſence to renew thy love? Dryden 
(5-) I he ſee augly 1 that makes him like, 1 
That any thing he ſe ich moves his liking, . 
I can with eaſe trandate it to my will. Sbakeſp. King John. 
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O let 
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Their 
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Mor, v. n. +. Te be in a ſtate of 2 
not to be at reſt. 2. To have a a . 


M O v 


Mage. 3. To go from one place to another. 4. To 
| E action. 5. To walk ; to bear the body. 6. To 
march as an army. 7. To go forward. 8. To change 
the poſture of the body in ceremony. 

(1. Whether Heav'n move or Earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. | Milton. 
The ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable ; for though 

it do move in itielf, it reſts to us who are carried with it. Gan. 

(2.) The ſung ß 

Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 


1 0 U 
Surveys rich movuentles with curious eye, 

Beats down the price, and threatens ſtill to buy. 
Mo'veaBLENESS. n. 
ſibility to be moved. 
Mo'veaBLy. adv. [from moveable.] So as it may be 

moved. | 3 
His back- piece is compoſed of eighteen plates, mowveably 
joined together by as many intermediate ſkins. FEW. 
Mo'veLess. adj, Unmoved; not to be put out of the 


Dryden. 
. [from mwveable.} klobility; pol- 


ce. 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. Milton. The lungs, though untouched, will remain movelefſe as to 
(3-) I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, any expanſion or * of their ſubſtance. 4 Boyle. 
The wood to mode. g : _— | The Grecian phalanx, moweleſs as a tow'r, 
Within this three mile may you ſee it ny | | On all ſides batter d, yet reſiſts his pow'r. Pete's Iliad. 
I fay a moving grove. Shakeſp. Macbeth. Mo'vzME NT. n. . [mouvement, French. 


On the green bank I fat and liſten'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grog. Dryden. 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, being literal, 
makes us conceive that ſpirits move up 2nd down, and have 

their diſtances and intervals in God, as bodies have in * 
| e. 
When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what 
is there that can put a ftop, and ſatisfy the mind, that it is at 
the end of ſpace, when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can 
into it? | ö Lecke. 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle in lefs time 
than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move, but, ſeems to be a perfect entire circle 


of that matter. Locke. 
| ———— The goddeſs moves 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(A.) In him we live, move, and have our being. 
| | Acts, xvu. 28. 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you. Gen. 
(5. ] See great us! how inur d in toilss 


(6.) = Anon they 
In 
3 

To Latium. . 

(3.) When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not up, nor 


moved for him, he was full of indi 1 Efth. v. 9. 
Move. n. ſ. The act of moving, commonly uſed at cheis. 
| I faw two angels play'd the mate; | 
With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, 
An unſeen hand makes all their moves. Cowl 


Movz ABLE. adj. [from e.] 1. Capable of being 
moved ; not fixed ; portable ; ſuch as may be carried from 
place to place. 2. — the time of the year. 

92 In the vaſt wilderneſs, God had no 


manded of God to make. Hooker. 
When he made his prayer, he found the boat he was in 

moveable and unbound, the reſt remained ſtill faſt. Bacon. 
Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mineral matter, 

which is ſubtile, and is conſequently moveable more eafily. 

| | | Tale, Natural ged. 
Any who ſees the Teverone muſt conclude it to be one of 


N 
moſt moveable rivers in the world, that it is ſo often ſhifted out 


of one channel into another. Addiſon on Italy. 
(..) The lunar month is or ſia by which 
the moveable feſtivals of the Chriſtian are regulated. 


Holger. 


Mo'veaBLes. =. . [menbles, French.] Goods; furni- 
from real or immoveable poſſeſſions :. 


ture; diflingui 

as, lands or uſes. 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveable, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs d. 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firſt 
Nau were 2 ie. ä 
— Why, what's a moveable ? 


— A join'd ſtool, 


ge 


MOVE 


_ Dryden's Zn. 


* roy vine Ape ye . 
Dryden Eu. 


when the people 
NN | 


Shateſ. 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 


] 1. Manner of 
moving. 2. Motion. | | 
(1.) What farther relieves deſcriptions of battles, is the art of 
| introducing patheyck circumſtances about the heroes, which 
raiſe a different mcvement in the mind, compaſſion and pity. 
| | | Poe Efayon Homer. 
Under workmen are expert enough at making a — wheel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuſt the ſeveral 
„ or late the movement. Swift. 
(2.) Could he whoſe laws the rolling planets bind, 
tbe or fix one movement of the mind. Pope. 
Mo'venT. adj. [movens, Latin.] Moving. 
If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part quieſcent, it 
muſt needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew's Ce, 
W ENT. n. /. [movens, Lat.] That which moves ano- 
ther, | | | 
That there is a motion which makes the viciſſitudes of da 
and night, ſenſe may aſſure us; but whether the fun or 4 
be the common movext, cannot be determined but by a further 
appeal. | Clanville's Scepſis. 
Mo'vex. n. /. [from move.] 1. The perſon or thing that 
| gives motion. 2. Something that moves, or ſtands not 
till. 3. A propoſer.” | | | 
(1.) O thou eternal mover of the heav'ns, | 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. SWaleſp. 
The — of a ſpring were better aſſiſted by the labour 
of ſome intelligent mover, as the heavenly orbs are ſuppoſed to 
be turned. 1 Wilkins's Math, Magick, 
(2.) You as the ſoul, as the firſt mover, you 
igour and life on ev'ry part beftow. Waller. 
orbs from the firſt ever motion take, | £ 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden, 
(3.) See here theſe mowers, that do prize their honours 
At a.crack'd drachm ; cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, | 
Ere yet the fight be done, up. Shaleſp. Coriclanus, 
If ueſtion be moved concerning the doctrine of the 
church of England expreſſed in the thirty- nine articles, give 
not the leaſt ear to the mowers thereof. Ba 
Mo'vins. participial 
ing; adapted to affe 


"= 


| on. 
adj. [from move.] Pathetick ; touch 
Q the paſſions. | 
- Great Jupiter, 
The moving pray 'r of acus did grant, 
And into men and women turn d the ant. 
Mo vinGLy. adv. [from moving 
a manner as to ſeize the paſhons. 3 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 
the Pſalms do both more briefly and more movingty expreſs, by 
reaſon of that poetical form wherewnh they are written. 4 
I would have had them write more moving iy. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt foul, 
Speak all fo mowingly in his behalf, 
Adaifon's Cato. 


I dare not truſt to hear him talk. 
Movucnr. for might. Obſolete. | 

MovLD. u. /, [moegel, Swediſh.] 1. A kind of concre- 
tion on the top or outſide of things kept mationleſs and 

damp ; now ** by microſcopes to be perfect plants. 
2. [Mold, Saxon.] Earth; ſoil; ground i ich any 
thing grows.— T hoſe mauldi that are of a bright cheſnut or 
hazelily colaur are accounted the beſt; next to that, the 
dark grey _ ruſſet moulds are accounted beſt ; the light 
# 4 2 - 


Blackmore. 
J Patherically ; in ſuck 


Shakeſp. 


MOU 

and dark aih-colour are reckoned the worſt, ſuch as are 
ulually found on common or heathy ground : the clear 
tawny is by no means to be approved, but that of a yel- 
lowith colour is reckoned the worſt of all; this is com- 
monly found in wild and waſte parts of the country, -and 
for the moſt part produces nothing but goſs, furz, and 
fern. All good lands after rain, or breaking up by the 
ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being always the beſt 


that is neither too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch as will 


eaſily diſſolve; of a juſt confiltence between ſand and clay. 
Miller. 3. Matter of which any thing is made. 4 [Molde, 
Spaniſh ; moule, French.] The matrix in which any thing 


is caſt ;. in which any thing receives its form. 5. Caſt; 


form. 6. The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. Ainſw. 
7. It is uſed ina ſenſe a litte ſtrained by Shakeſpeare. 


(1.) All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the moulds 
of pies and fleſh, which m92ulds turn into 32 Bacon. 
Moſs is a kind of mould of the earth Ind trees, but may be 
better ſorted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 
Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and mould, or pu- 
trefaction ; for all xrefai 
will, in the end, iſſue into plants. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The malt made in Summer is apt to contract mould. 
A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in a college, has 
contraſted a fort of mould and ruſt upon his ſoul, and all his 
airs have aukwardneſs in them. Watts. 


(2.) Though worms deyour me, though I turn to mould, 
Yet in my fleth I ſhall his face behold. Sandys's Parapb. 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the ſurface of the 


ground, we call mould. Woodward. 
| (3.) - When the world began, . 
One common maſs compos d the mould of man. Dryden. 
Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mou id, | 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paſſions, IH | 
And ſunk me even below my weak ſex. Addiſon's Cato. 


(A.) If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 


it may be perceived they had all one _— mould. Hooker. 
A dangerous preſident were left for the caſting of prayers in- 
to certain poetical mou/ds. | Heohker. 


French churches all caſt according unto that mould which 
Calvin had made. | 
_ _ My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
You may have fruit in more accurate figures, according as 
you make the moulds. 5 Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
The liquid ore he drain d | | | 
Into fit moulds prepar'd ; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools : then what might elſe be wrought 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milkon g Par. Loft. 
Me may hope for new heavens and a new earth, more pure 
and perfect than the former; as if this was a refiner's fire, to 
purge out the droſs and coarſe parts, and then caſt the maſs 


again into a new and better mould. | Burnet. 
 .__ Sure our ſouls were near allied, and thine | 
Caſt in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 
Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known, | 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. Blackmore. 
No mates for you, - 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder n:0u/d. $hakeſp. 


William earl of Pembroke was a man of another mould, and 
making, being the moſt univerſally beloved of any man of 


that age ; and, having a great office, he made the court itſelf 


better eſteemed, and more reverenced in the country. Claren. 
Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, 'could ; 
Preſerve from death's hand this their heay'nly mould. Carew. 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their pow'er, 
And where their weakneſs. 


utre faction, if it diſſolve not in arefaction, 


Mort. 


Hooker. | 


Mo'uLoex. n. . [from mould.Þ] 
To Mo'uLDex. v. n. [from mould.) To be turned to duſt ; 


M O U 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 
Married a laſs of London mould. 


Prior. 
(7-) — New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their mould, 
But with the end of uſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


To MouLp. v. a. [from the noun] To contra con- 


creted matter; to gather mould. ” 
In woods, in waves, in wars ſhe wants to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain; 
Ne can the man that golds in idle cell 
Unto her happy manſion attain. Fairy Yueen. 
There be ſome houſes wherein ſweet meats will relent, and 


baked meats will mou/d, more than in others. Bacon. 


To MouLp. v. a. To cover with mould; to corrupt by 


mould. 3 
Very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſt upon 

their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinand, who made no better pro- 

viſion. Knolles's Hift. of the Turi“. 


To MouLD. wv: 8. [from the noun] 1. To form; to 


ſhape; to model. 2. To knead: as, to mould bread. 


| Ainſworth. 
j 1. —— I feel 
Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did h. ; | 
Why this was moulded on a poringer, | 
A velvetdiſh; fie, fie, tis lewd. Shakeſp. 


The king had taken fuch liking of his perſon, that he re- 


ſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and to mould him platoni- 


cally to his own idea. . MWotton's Buckinghan. 
Did II requeſt thee, Maker! from my * 5 
To mould me man? 555 Milton's Par. Loft. 
He forgeth and moulaeth metals, and builds houſes. Halb. 
By education we may mould the minds and manners of youth 


into what ſh we vleaſe, and give them the impreſſions of 


fuch habits as ſhall ever afterwards remain. 


Atterbury, 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, | 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad. 


A faction in England, under the name of -puritin, moulded 
up their new ſchemes of religion with republican principles in 
government. | | Swift. 


For you alone he ſtole 
The fire that forms a manly ſoul ; 
Then, to compleat it ev'ry way, 8 | | 
He moulded it with female clay.  Swif?'s Miſcel. 

Fabellus would never learn any moral leſſons till they were 

moulded into the farm of ſome fiction or fable like thoſe of 

Eſop. | Watts, 


Mo'uULDpaBi. adj. [from mould. ] That may be moulded. 


The differences of figurable and not figurable, mou/dable and 
not mouldable, are plebeian notions. Bacon Nat, Hiſt. 
He who moulds. 


to periſh in duſt ; to be diminiſhed; to wear or waſte 
away | 


2) f he had fat ſill, the enemies army would have mouldered to 
nothing, and been expoſed to any advantage he would take. 


| | | Clarendon. 
Whatſoever moulders, or is waſted away, is carried into the 
lower grounds, and nothing brought back again. © Burnet. 
Thoſe formed ſtones deſpoiled of their ſhells, and expoſed 
upon the furface of the ground, in time decay, wear, and 
moulder away, and are frequently found defaced, and broken to 
pieces. . 5 - » Waedward's Nat. Hiſt. 
To them by ſmiling Jove twas givin, + | 
Great William's glories to recall, 5 
— ſtatues moulder, and — _—_— _. Prior. 
inding his congregation moulaer every 8 „ and hear- 
ing c — the occaſion of it, he reſolved to —— his pariſh a 
little Latin in his turn. Adai ſan, Spectator. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. To Mou L DER. v. @. [from mould.) To turn to duſt; to 


So mult the writer, whoſe productions ſhould crumble. | 5 PI 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. aller. The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk of the fall of thoſe 

From their main top joyful news they hear rocks when their foundations have been-mouldered with age 
Of ſhips, which by their 0:4 bring new ſupplies. Dryd. or rent by an earthquake, | Addiſon on Italy. 


— 


TY 
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Wich nodding arches, broken temples ſpread, 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead; 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age, 


Some, hoſtile fury. Pace. 


Mo'uLbiness. 2. J. [from mouldy.] The ſtate of being ; 


mouldy. 
Fleſh, fiſn „ and 


rupting, will fall to breed worms. Bacos Nat. Hift. 


Mo'uLDinG: n. /. [from mould.) Ornamental cavities in 


wood or ſtone. 3 
Hollow mou/dings are required in the work. Mecxon. 
Mo'ULDwaRy. u. /. [mol> and peoppan, Saxon. This is 
| believe the proper and original name of the ta/pa: a 


m uldwarp isa creature that turns mould. The word is 


_ - ftill retained, though ſometimes pronounced mouldywarp. ] 
A mole ; a ſmall animal that throws up the earth. 
Above the reach of loathful finful luſt, 
Whole baſe effect through cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. 
While they play the 2828 > unſavory damps diſtemper 
their heads with annoyance only for the preſent. Carew. 
With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, namely, the 
fichat and the mou/dwarp.. |  Walton's Angler. 
| Mo'uLpy. adj. [from mould.) Overgrown with concre- 
tions. : : 
Is. thy name mbuldy ? 
— Vea. | | 
— *Tis the more time thou wert us d. | 
— Ha, ha, ha; moſt excellent. Things that are mouldy 
lack uſe. Well fad, Sir John. 
The mathle looks white, as being expoſed to the winds and 


{alt ſe>-vapours, that by continually fretting it preſerve 2 — | 
On... 


that mouldy colour which others contract. 


To MouLT. v. n. [muyten, Dutch.] To ſhed or change 
the teathers ; to loſe feathers. | 


Some birds upon mowiting turn colour, as Robin-red-breaſts, 
Time ſhall moult away his wings, 


after their mou/ting, grow to be red again by degrees. Bacon. 


E'er he ſhall diſcover _. 
In the wide whole world again 
Such a conſtant lover. | | Suckling. 
The widow'd turtle hangs her mou/ting wings, | 
And to the woods in mournful murmur ſings. Garth. 


To, Mouncn. 


v. a. [mouch, to eat much. Ainſ. This 
To MAUx cn. 4 


word is retained in Scotland, and denotes 


the obtunded action of toothleſs gums on a hard cruſt, or 
any thing eatable: it ſeems to be à corruption of the 


French word manger. Macbean.] 
A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 5 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Shak. Macbeth. 
Mound. =. /. [mundian, Saxon, -to. defend.) Any thing 


raiſed to foriify or defend: uſually a bank of earth and 


ſtone. _ | | 
His broad branches laden with rich fee, = 
Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound 
Of this great garden, compaſs d with a mound. Fair, Lu. 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 5 
The mcunds into ſalt ters. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
God had thrown 
That mountain as his n „high rais'd. 
Such as broke through all Mt of law, ſuch as la 
the ſword of vengeance which divide juſtice brand 
D T | | South's Sermons. 
Nor cold ſhall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To third the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
The ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt, garden furrounded by a 
noble mound-work of rocks and mountains. . Addiſon. 
To Mou np. v. @. [fronr the noun.] To fortify with a 


at 
Dryden. 


mound. 


MOUNT. n. J. Jom, 8 , amons, Latin 4 22 


. 
mountain; a hill. 2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, 


plants, after a mouldineſs, rottenneſs, or cor- 


Spenſer.” 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Milton. 
iſhed in their 


Too make an envious mountain on my 


a, _ * 


e 


or other place. 3. A publick treaſure; a bank. Now 
oOblolete. | 
(1.) Jacob offered ſacrifice upon the mount. Gen. xxxi. 54+ 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow. Dryden. 
832.) He might ſce what mounts they had in ſhort time caſt, 
and what a number there was of warlike ſoldiers. Knoles. 
 (3-) Theſe examples confirmed me in a reſolution to ſpend 
my time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular exchanges, but to banks 
or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 


To MOUNT. v. n. [monter, Fiench.] 1. To riſe on high. 
2. To tower ; to be built up to great elevation. 3. To 
get on horfe back. 4. [For amount.) To attain in value. 

(I.) Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make 

her neſt on high ? | Ich, ui. 27. 

FI ſtrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap ; 


Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to- morrow, 


When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. Sbakeſþ. 
| A. baſe ignoble mind, | | 1 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. Shaleſp. 


The fire of trees and houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half-way new fires that ſhow'r from ſky. Fer: 
If the liturgy ſhould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealouſy, and as the firſt range of that ladder which ſhould 
ſerve to mount over all their cuſtoms. oh Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves upon the wing, taking 
every occaſion of drawing upward to the ſun ; not conſidering, 
that they have no more time allowed them in their mount: 
than the ſingle revolution of a day ; and that when the lighr 
goes from them, they are of ter” A to fall. | den. 
(2.) Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
head reach unto the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh. Job, xx. 6. 
(3-) He cry'd, oh ! and mounted. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(4.) Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 1 5 
Make fair deductions, ſee to what they mount. Pope. 
To Mount, v. 4. 1. To raiſe aloft ; to lift on high. 2. 
To aſcend; to climb. 3. To place on horſeback ; to 
furnith with horſes. 4. To embelliſh with ornaments. 5. 
ToMovunrT guard. To do duty and watch at any parti- 
cular poſt. 6. To MounT à cannon. ' To ſet a piece on 
its wooden frame for the more eaſy carriage and manage- 
ment in firing it. | „„ e 
(1. ) The fire that mounts the liquor till it runs o'er, 
Seeming to augment, waſtes it. Shakeſp. 
What power is it which mounts my love ſo high, 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? _ Shakeſp. 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of her 
wings, or any reſiſtance of air to mount herſelf by. 


* 3 
| (2.) Shall we mount again the rural throne, | 8 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own? Dryden. 
(3.) Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Of theſe he choſę the faireſt and the beſt, | 
To mount the Trojan. troop.  Drygen's En. 


Clear reaſon, acting in conjunction with a well-diſciplined, 
but — — vigorous fancy, ſeldom fail to attain their end: 


fancy without reaſon, is like a horſe without a rider; and rea- 
ſon without fancy is not well mounted. | Grew's Coſ. 
Mo'unTain.' n. ſ. [montaigne, French.) 1. A large 


hill; a vaſt protuberance of the earth. 2. Any thing pro- 
veibially huge. mw 
(u.) And by his falſe worſhip ſuch pow'r he did gain, 
As kept him o' th' mountain, and us on the plain. Raleigh. 
The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on ground, 


Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. Milton. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there came, 
So large, it half deſerv d a mountain's name Dryden. 


(2.) I had been drowned ; a death that I abhor ; for the water | 
ſwells a man, and what ſhould I have been when I had been 
ſwelled ? I ſhould have been a mountain of mummy.” - Shakeſp. 

She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe, — 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body. Ha leſp. 


* 


M O 
Mou xvT AIV. adj [ montanus, Latin ] Found on the moun- 
rains z pertaining to the mountains; growing on the moum 
tains. 
Now for our mcuntain ſport, up to yond hill, 
Your legs are you Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
You __ = well forbid the mountain pines 
To wa and to make a noiſe, 
When they are r with the guſts of heav 'n. Shahkeſp. 
 MounTaine'eR. . / [from mountain.) 1. An inhabi- 
tant of the mountains. 2. A ſavage ; a free booter ; a 
ruſtick. 


(1.) A few mountaineers may eſcape, to continue human 


race : and yet illiterate ruſticks, as mountaineers always are. 
Bentley. 


Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 


And mountaineers, that from Severus came. Dryden /En. 
(2.) Yield, ruſtick mountaineer. Shbakeſp. Cymbeline. 


No ſavage, fierce bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton. 
Mo! UNTAINET. n. 4 1 muntain.| A hillock; a 
ſmall mount. El ; but not in uſe, 

Her breaſts ſweetly 108 up like two fair mountainets. in the 
pleaſant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 
Mo'unraixous. adj. [from mountain.) 1. Hilly ; full 

of mountains. 2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 3. 

Inhabiting mountains. 

(1.) The aſcent of Ge dad Gem the ſea to the foot of the 
mountains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom 
| to the top, are to be computed, when you meaſure the height 
of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in reſpect of the ſea. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhou'd we do't, 
Meuntainous error wou'd be too highly heapt 


For truth to o Shakeſp. 
On earth, in air, amidft the ſeas and ſkies, 

Monnt ainous heaps of wonders riſe ; 

Wheſe tow'ring ſtrength will ne er ſubmit | 

To reafon's batteries, or the mines of wit. Prior. 


3.) In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the remnant ; 


ple, 


i hap to be reſerved are ignorant and mountainous 
that can give no account of the time paſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Mo'UnTAIlNOUSNESS. 7. /. [from mountainous.] State of 


being full of mountains. 
Armenia is ſo called from the mountainouſueſs of it. Brerew, 
A 
ar. 


| Mo'unTAIN-PARSLEY. n. ſ. [orcoſolinum, Latin.] 
E <eriago n. , [chamerbodedendron, os A 
piant | 
Mo'unTANT. adj. ons montant, Prench.] Rifng on high. 
d up, you ſluts, 


Your : aprons mountant; you're not oa 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear. Shakeſd. 


Mo'unTeBanx. nf | {montare in banco, Italian.] 
doctor that mounts a bench in the market, _ 
infallible remedies and cures. 2. Any boaſtful and falle 


pretender. 
(1.) I bought an unction of a mountebarnk 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no ſo * 
Can ſave the thing from death. bake. 3 
She, like a mauntabunt, did . 
And ſtab berielf with doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how fall pain 
The ſores of faith are cur'd again. 
But Mſchylus, ſays Horace in ſore 
Was the firſt mountebank that trod the (&; | 38 
It looks like a;mountebant to boaſt infallible cures. Baker. 
 _ (2 ) Aumimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, -peating monntebarks, . 
* many ſuch lik e hibertines of fn, 
There are mountebaxks, and — in. ſtate. L' Eftrange. 


45 Hudibras. 


Ti of 11, | 


mourne, that they prettily 


 Wateſp. | 


N O v | 
Nothing fo impoſſible i in nature but mountebanks will under. 


take. _ Arbuthnot's 
To Mo'UNTEBANK. v. 4. [from the wie, 
falſe boaſts or pretences, 
—— I'll nountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them. Shake ſp. Coriolu r. 


» of Job Bull. 
To cheat by 


me UNTENANCE. #. /. Amount ofa thing in ſpace. Ob- 
olete. 
This ſaid, they both a furlong's mountenance | 
Retir'd, their ſteeds to runne an even race. Spenſer, 
| Mo'unTtx. n./. [from mount.] One that mounts. 
Though they to the earth were thrown, 
Yet quickly they regain'd their own, 
oa nimbleneſs was never ſhown ; 
ey were two gallant mounters. Drayton's Ninp hid. 
Few bank ers will to heav'n be unters. ay 
Mo'vunry. n. , — French.] The riſe of a hawk. 


The ſport _— _— would ſhew to Zelmane, was the 
mounty at a n, whic ing up on his wagglin 
with pain, as —_ the 1 * earth were Ez - x 
fly through, iniſhed the ſight of himſelf. 
To Mouxn. v. . [mupnan, Sax b 
be ſorrowful. 2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. 


ſerve/appearance of grief. 
| 95 Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep. Gen. 
y vineyard being deſolate, mourneth unto me. Yer. xij. 


They made an appointment to mokrn with him, and to com- 
fort him. td „ li. A1. 
They rejoice at the preſence n, and mourn at the 
abſence thereof. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Next came one 


Who mourn'd in _— when the ark 
Maim'd his brute im head and hands * 3. Milton. 
| (2-} „ E 


Shakeſpeare. 
— Friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps then mourn a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe | 
To midnight dances, and the puppet ſhow. Pope. 


(3. 0 Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap- 


2 Jam. xiv. 2. 
Publiſh it that the is dead; | 
Maintain a mourning oſtentation, 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakeſd. . 
To Mounx. wv. 4. 1. To grieve for; ©» En S 16 
utter in a ſorrowful manner. 
— 
3 » 
By th' angel, on thy feet thou sd at la, 
comfortleſs, as when a father aufen | 
His children, all in view d at once. Milton. 
. ͤ¾ hoe ble Jogpey wleagh frog. | 


Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. Aublber, Cato. 
(2.) The love lorn nightingale 2 

Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. | Milton. 
1 n. N French. ] The round end of a 
; the lance to which the ſteel part is fired, 
or 3 it is 17 * off. DS 
He carried his lances, which though ſtrong to give a lancely 
| blow indeed, yet ſo were coloured with hooks near the 
ted ſheep hooks. Sidney. 
Mo'uxner. =. . [from urn. 1. One that mourns; 
- one that grieves. 2. One who follows a funeral in black. 
3. nr uſed at funerals. 
The kindred of the muitdicat Ponce, 
that news, 


— deen de, en 5 

Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverfaries. 

To cure thy woe, the thews thy fame; 
Left the great mourner ſhould forget 

: Ther Gnwaw-ubens agpomne, . 
MN vin triumph over fave. if 


Praor. 


| Mo/UnNFUL. adj. [mourn and full.) 1. Having the a 


MOU 


| From noiſe and riot he devoutly kept, 
* with the ſick, and with the aurner wept. Harte. 
(2.) A woman that had two daughters buried one, and 
mourners were provided to attend the funeral. L' Eftrange. 
He lives to be chief mowurner for his fon ; 


Before his face his wife and 5 Dryden. 
) The morrner eugh and builder oak were there. 
(3-) The gh at 3 


ace of ſorrow. 2. Cauſing forrow. 3. Sorrowful ; 


grief. | 


(1.) No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, | 


Nor.mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakeſp. 
The winds within the quiv' ring branches play d, 
And dancing trees a mournful muſick made. Dryden. 
. D pon his tomb, | 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; | | 
The treach"rous manner of his mournful death. Shakeſp. 
(3. — The mournful fair, 6 
Oft as the rolling years return, 5 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, . 
Shall viſit her diſtinguiſn'd urn. | Prior. 
(4.) No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakeſp. 
On your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakeſp. 


Mo'uxznNFULLY. adv, [from mournful.)} Sorrowfully ; 
with ſorrow. SE, 
Beat the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully. Sbaleſp. 
Mou RN TUI N ESS. n. /. [from mournful.] 1. Sorrow; 
grief. 2. Show of grief; appearance of ſorrow. 
Mo'uxxinG. n. /. [from meurn.] 1. Lamentation ; ſor- 
row. 2. The dreſs of ſorrow. 
| (r.) Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe days? the be- 
ginning of ſorrows and great Mourmngs. 
(2.) They through the maſter-ſtreet the corps convey'd, 
The hauſes to their tops with black were ſpread, 


And ey'n the payements were with mourning hid. Dryden, 


Mo'uxninGLy. adv. [from moyrning.] With the appear - 
ance of ſorrowing. | 


The king ſpoke of him admiringly and mourningly. Shakeſp.. 


Movse. plural mice. n. /. [mur, Saxon; mus, Latin.] 


The ſmalleſt of all beats; a lictle animal haunting houſes 


and corn fields, deſtroyed by cats. 
The ea E | being in » 
To her — yo" the chal Cope | 
Comes ſneaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs ; 
Playing the mauſe in abſence of the cat. 
Where mice and rats devour d poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. 
This ſtructure of hair I have obſesved in the hair 


Shakeſp. 


| en. 
cats, 


Berber, Phyico-Thyolagy. | 


end mice. 5 
1 Mes v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To catch mice. 2. 
I ſuppoſe it means, in the quoted paſſage, ſly ; inſidious, 


or predatory ; rapacious ; intereſted. 
F 


Was by : owl hawk'd and kill'd. Sbateſp. 
a.) | where Sv of moy/ing ſaints, under the maſk of 


| 2eal and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L'Efra. 
| Movse-e ax. n. , [myoſotis, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
| [mouſe and bunt.] Mouſer ; one that 


Movszuunrt. n. / 
hunts mice. 8 5 L 

| You have been a mouſe-hunt in your time, 

| But I will watch you. 


at. which a mouſe only may run i e onde F" 

puts ophets in a mouſe- ale: the laſt man ever 
1 Ne 2 Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
He can creep in at a mouſe-hole, but he ſoon grows too big 
ever to get out again. = Stillingfleet. 


 Mo'usrs. n. /. [from mouſe.] One that catches mice. 


mot ſer ſtill. hy L'Eftrange, 


=. ar. xvi. 18. Ne 


| Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Movse-noLs. n. /. {mouſe and hole.) Small hole ; hole 5 FT 


u O v 
When you have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, ia 
pity to the cat, if ſhe be a good aoujer, Cuift, 
Mo'useTaiL. x. % [(f. An herb. 


Mo'usETRap. . /. [mouſe and trap.] A ſnare or gin in 


which mice are taken. 


Many analogical motions in animals, I have reaſon to con- 
clude, in their principle are not ſimply mechanical, although a 
mouſe-· trap, or Architas dove, move mechanically. Hale. 


Madam's own hand the mouſe-trap baited. Prior. 


MOUTH. #. / (mud, Saxon.] 4. The aperture in the 
feeling ſorrow. 4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of 


head of any animal at which the food is received. 2. The 
opening, that at which any thing enters; the entrance; 
the part of a veſſel by which it is filled and emptied. 3. 
The inſtrument of ſpeaking. 4. A ſpeaker ; a rhetori- 
cian ; the pringipal orator. In burleſque language. 
Cry ; voice. 6. Diſtortion of the mouth ; wry face, in 
this ſenſe, is ſaid to make mouths. 7. Down in the 
Mo urn. Dejected; clouded in the countenance. | 
(1.) The dove came in; and lo, in her mouth was an olive 
leaf. | : Gen. viii. 11. 
There can be no reaſon given, why a viſage ſomewhat lon- 
ger, or a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted with a ſoul. 


| Locke. 
(2) He came and lay at the mouth of the haven, daring th 
to fight, | 


24. 


Set a candle _ in the bottom of a bafon of water, and 
turn the mouth of a glaſs over the candle, and it will make the 
water riſe. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

3 — low and _— but, wy having entered 
pretty far in, t o $1 in an oval figure. Addi/on, 

The of the Apcbick gulf being — — — 
toward the bottom than the mouth, Ptolemy built Berenice at 
the entry of the gulf. Arbuthaot on Coin. 

To be entangled with theſe month- made vows, 

Which break themſelves in ſwearing. 

Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 

Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 

Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 1 

Not worſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Call the damſel, and inquire at her zouth. Gen. xxiv. 57. 
Ever body's mouth will be full on it for the firſt four days, 
and in four more the ſtory will talk itſelf aſleep. 


| Shakeſp. 


L Eftrange. 
Having frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we think 
we have a poſitive idea of it. Locke. 


There is a certain ſentence got into every man's mouth, that 
God accepts the will for the deed. South's Sermans. 

(4:) Every coffee-houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman be- 
longing to it, who is the mouth of the ſtreet where he lives. 
"EY | Addiſon. 


CoL_— 


Moſt ſpend their mouths, m_—— ſeem to threaten 
Runs far before them. | * Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide, | 
All ſpend their auth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 

You don't now thunder in the capitol, e 
With all the zzouths of Rome to ſecond thee. Addiſon, 


(6.) Perſevere, counterfeit fad looks 


Make mouths upon me when I turn my back.  Shakeſp. 
_ Againſt whom made ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue. I/a. Ivii. 4. 


Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſhill, or ho 
* turns to account in Warwickſhire more than 
any other parts of England » I cannot comprehend. Addiſon. 
(7.) But, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved to be only 
one great ſtone, and a few little fiſhes : upon this di int- 


range, 
To MouTH. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſpeak big; to 


ſppeak in a ſtrong and loud voice; to vociferate, | 


ay, zn thou'lt mouth 


I'll rant as well as thou. Shake. Hamlet, 
: When Progne 's or Thyeſtes' feaſt they write, = 


ver incite 3 


M OV 
Thou neither like a bellows ſwell'ſt thy face, 1 
Nor canſt thou ſtrain thy throat. Dryden's Perfius, 
I'll bellow out for 133 and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæſar till I ſhake the ſenate. Addi ſon. 


To MouTH. v. a. 1. To utter with a voice affectedly 
big; to roll in the mouth with tumult. 2. To chew; io 


eat; to grind in the mouth. 3. To ſeize in the mouth. 
4. To torm by the mouth. 

(1.) Speak the ſpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the town-crier had 
ſpoke my lines. | | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

| Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and more, 

Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver'd o'er. Dryden. 

(2.) Corne carried let tuch as be poore go and glean, 

And after they cattel to mouth it up clean. Tuſſer s Huſban. 

Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel, 
The {words of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs; 


And now he feaſts mouthing the fleſh of men. Shakeſp. 


(3.) He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw ; 
firſt mouth'd to be laſt ſwallow'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Lucilius never fear'd the times | | 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
(4.) In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, 
a thick membrane obſcuring the formation, and which the dam 
doth after tear aſunder; the beholder at fiſt ſight imputes the 
enſuing form to the moutbing of the dam. Brown, 


Mo'urTueD. adj. [from mouth.) 1. Furniſhed with a 


mouth, 2. In compoſition, foul mauthed or contume- 


lious; mealy mouthed or bathiv) ; and a hard mouthed To Mow. v. ft. [from the noun.] To make mouths; to 


horſe, or a horſe not obedient to the bit. 
(1.) One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify d, | . 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims. Pope. 


Mo'uTna-rateND. 2. / [mouth and friend.] One who 
- profeſſes friendſhip without 1 1 ho 
| oh 


May you a better feaſt never beho = 
You knot of mouth-friends : ſmoke and lukewarm water 


| Is your perfection. _ Ghakeſp, 
Mo'uTarvuL. n. ſ. [mouth and full.] 1. What the mouth 


contains at once. 2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 
(2. A goat going out for a mouthful of freſh graſs, charged 


her kid not to open the door till ſhe came. back. L' Eftrange. . 


You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, 


To take a mouthful of tweet country air. Dryden's Juv. 


_ Mo'utTn-yowouR. u. . [mouth and honour.) Civility 


_ outwardly expreſſed without fincerity. 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, | 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. Shakeſp. 


| Mo'uTHLEss. adj. from mouth] Being without a mouth. r LG ety 
Mow. n. /. [mope, Saxon, a heap. ] at y loft or chamber hag * An pray wa moſs, 3 the THE 7 
where hay or corn is laid up: bay in zozv, is hay laid up gout burning it on the part aged. Temple. 


meld. © 8 
——Tearne ſkilfullie h 3 
Each grain for to laie by itſelf on a mow. Tufſer's Huſban. 

Where er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, Bop. 

Woods, dairy,. barn, and zowws our paſſion knew. Gay. 
Beans when moift give in the row. Mortimer s Huſban. 

To Mow. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a mow. 
To Mow. v. a. preter mowed, part. mown. [mapan, Saxon. 
Mow the noun, and mow the verb, meaning to put in a 
mou, is pronounced as row; mow to cut, as mo.] 1. 


To cat with a ſcythe. 2. To cut down with ſpeed ard 


violence. - - 8 ; 
(..)] Of all the ſeed that 1 my youth was ſowne, 
b 


Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mown. Spenſer. 


——— The care you haoee 
To mow down thorns that, would annoy our foot, ; 
Is worthy praiſe. =, + Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
—— —— Forth he goes, i n 


To Mow. v. n. To gather the harveſt. 


Mow. n. /. [probably corrupted from mouth ; moug, Fr.] 


5 And after bite me. . 
To Mo'wpuRrN. v. n. [mow and Burn.] To ferment and 


Mo'we. n. /. [from mow ; ſounded as mo. er.] One who 


| betake themſelves to Moyles; a beaſt which will fare hardly, 


and hath alſo a pace ſwift and eaſy enough. 
T oould tempt a oye to fury... 3 
Muck. adj...[mycker , Swediſh z ycho,. Spaniſh.] 1. Large 


= UC 


Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mw 
Or all, or loſe his hire. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
It was the latter growth after the king's mowings, Amos, 
Whatever | 
The ſcythe of time maus down, devour unſpar'd. Milton. 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. Evelyn. 
(2.) He will nue down all before him, and leave his paſſage 
poll'd. | | Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we moww'd down. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, 
May taſte fate to em; mow em out a paſſage, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field. Dryden's All for Lowe, 
Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 


Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray 
Moaus off his head. f 


Dryden's Aneid. 


Gold, though the heavieſt metal, luther ſwims : 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians moto, 
We plough the deep, and reap what others ſow. Walter. 


Wry mouth; diſtorted face. This word is now out of 
uſe, but retained in Scotland. | | 
The very abjects came together againſt me unawares, mak. 
ing moaus at me. FPſal. xxxv. 15. Common Prayer. 

— Apes and monkeys, | 


*T wixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 

Contemn with mows the other. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

Thoie that would make mowwes at him while my father lived, 
give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little. Shakeſp. 


diſtort the face. | | | 
Some Smithfield ruffian takes up ſome new mowing with the 
mouth, ſome wrenching. with the ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new 
oath, that will run round in the mouth. _ ' Aſcham. 
For every trifle are they ſet upon me; | 
Sometimes likes apes that moww and chatter at me, 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
heat in the mow for want of being dry. 


Houſe it not green, leſt it mowburn. Mortimer”s Huſb . 
cuts with a ſcythe. . | 

Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown. Tuſſer. 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, _ 


Fall down before him like the moxwer”'s ſwath. Shakeſp. 
| | All elſe cut off, | 
As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thiſtles. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


Mover, and reapers, who ſpend the moſt of che hot 
Summer days expoſed to the fun, have the ſkin their — of 
a darker colour than before. Boyle. 


the 


horſe and the aſs. FI” + eee 
Ordinary huſbandmen fhould quit breeding of horſes, and 


live very long, draw indifferently well, carry great burthens, 


Carew. 


in quantity; long in time: oppoſed to little. 2. Many 
in number: oppoſed to few. _ | | 
(1.) Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out, and ſhalt gather but 
little in; for the locuſt ſhall conſume it. Deut. xxiv. 38. 
. well ſerved, to take ſo much pains for one reſolved to 


ke away with himſelf. __ EFEftrange. 

You were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, and off with much 
ado... aut Rules to Servants. 

. 7 fo 7 


If 'twill tie up thy diſcantented ſword, 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 


That elſe muſt periſh here. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


"TT * 


M U c ; 


cn, dp. 1. Ion great degree ; b far: before ſome 

" 8 2. To 2 Ame degree. 3. Toa 
great degree. 4. Often, or un F. Nearly. | 

(x.) Liaac, thou art much mightiey than we. Cen. xxvi. 16. 

Excellent ſpeech becometh not: a fool, much leſs do lying lips 

A prince. 3 

We have 


had fathers of our fleſh which corrected us, and we 
gave them reverence ; ſhall we not much rather be in ſubjection 


Prov. xvii. 17. 


MX U C 
The matter of the univerſe was created before the flood; and 
if any more was created, then there muſt be as much aunihi- 


lated to make room for it. Burnet's Theory, 
Who is there of whom we can with any rational aſſurance, 
or perhaps ſo much as likelihood, affirm, here is a man whoſe 
nature is renewed, whoſe heart is changed. | South, 
(4.) It was much that one that was fo great a lover of peace 
ſhould be happy in war. Bacon's Henry VII. 


| unto the Father of ſpirits, and live 


By me done or occaſioned, or rejoice 
Mach more, that much more 
Patron or interceſſor none s | 
Much leſs that durſt upon his awn head draw 
The deadly forfeiture. RENT 1 
(2. 1 thay ſhould tell no ws : 
more he charged » 10 much the more a t dea ub- 
There is, faid Michael, if thou well obſerve, 
The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught. 
(3-) Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 


Wau Tour ucb-lov'd fleet ſhall ſoon 
Bdhege the monarchs of the land. | A 
Tf his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules for health, 

he is not like to be much follow'd. Baker on Learm 


[s. ] All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, 
abel to changes and — * I T. — 
Mock. n=. . . A great deal; multitude in number; 
abundance in quantity: oppoſed to 4 little. 2. More 
than enough ; a heavy ſervice or burthen. 3. Any aſſign · 
able quantity or * 4. An uncommon thing; ſome- 
thing ſtrange. 5. To make Muck of. To treat with re- 
gard; to fondle ; to pamper. e 
take too much upon you.. *' © Numb. xvi. 3. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryd. Liad. 
1 They have much of the poetry of Mecznas, but little of his 
- liberality. 


-The fate of love is ſuch, 

That ſtill it ſees too little or too much. Dryden. 

Mach ſuff ring herves next their honourz claim; 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame 

Fair virtue's ſilent train. Pope's Temple of Fame. 
(.) Thou think 'ſt it much to tread the ooze | 


f the alt deep. 3 Shake » Tempeſt. 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. * Milton. 

This gracious act the ladies all approve, 5 
Wo thought it much a man ſhould die for love, 


An with their miſtreſs join d in cloſe debate. Dryden. 
(3-) The waters covered the chariots and horſemen; there 
remained not ſo much as one. e. 
Me will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou ſhalt need. 
I „ 2 Chron. ii. 16. 


, * 


Heb. xii. 9. 


good thereof ſhall fpring. Milt. 


Milton. 
but the 


Milton. 
 Mu'cuwnar. adv. [much and what.) Nearly. 


Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 
So ſpake, fo wiſh'd much humbled Eve, but fate 

Subſcrib'd not, | bac | Milton. 
Somewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear, | 

Vet not ſo much but that I noted well | 

Who did the moſt in ſong and dance excel. Dryden. 
To thee thy much-afflitted mother flies, 

And on thy ſuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 


ng. 
Oh much experienc'd man f Pes Odyſſy. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, we P 
A much afflited, much enduring man. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(4-) You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, | 
Think much, little, and in ſpeaking, ſigh. Dryd. 
Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, 
As much recorded, and as often ſung. Granville. 


and faid, Ve 


Dryden s Pref. to All for Lowe. 


It is much, if men were from eternity, that they ſhould nor 


— * , | find out the way of writing all that long duratiun which had 
If they — not who vefuſed him that ſpoke on earth, + paſt before *. . S s A Tillotſon. 
much er ng not we eſcape, if we rh away _ that. (5-) Though he knew his diſcourſe was to entertain him 
ſpeaketh from heaven. n Heb, xil. 0 from a more ſireight parley, yet he durſt not but kiſs his rod, 
han of doubt T ſtand, | | and gladly make much of that entertainment which ſhe allotted 
Whether I ſhould repent me now of fin 


unto him. 22 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſuddenly falls 
to take a pride in making much of them, extolling them with 


infinite praiſes. 5 Sidney, 

—— — When thou cameſt firſt, | 
Thou ſtroak d'ſt, and mad'it much of me; and would'ſt give 
Water with berries in't. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Mvucn at ore. Nearly of equal value ; of equal influence. 
Then prayers are vain as cui ſes, much at one 
In a ſlave's mouth, again a monarch's pow'r. 


* 


The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to the 
fancy of another, it is there receiv'd ; and the ſame kind of 
ſtrings being moved, and muchwhat after the ſame manner as 
in the firſt imaginant. Glanvwill's Scepſis.. 
_ The bigneſs of her body and bill, as likewiſe the form of 
them, is muchwhat as follows. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
If we will diſbelieve every thing, becauſe we cannot know. 
all things, we ſhall do muchwhat as wiſely as he who would 
not uſe his legs becauſe he had no wings to fly. Locke. 
Unleſs he can prove cælihatum a man or a woman, this La- 
tin will be -zuchwhat the ſame with a ſoleciſm. Atterbury, 
Muc n is often uſed in a kind of compoſition with partici- | 
ples both active and pallive : when it is joined with a paſ- 
_ five, as much loved, it ſeems to be an adverb ; when it is 
joined with an active, as much enduring, it may be more 
properly conſidered as a noun. 
Mu'cyeL, adj, for muckle or mickle. 
Much. L ö ; 
| He had in arms abroad won muchel fame, 
And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. Fairy Queer, 
MU'CID. adj. [mucidus, Latin; mucre, French.] Slimy ; 
muſty. _ 7. 
Mvu'cipwess. u. /. [from mucid.) Sliminels ; 


[mycel, Saxon. | 


muſtineſs. _ 
OS Ainſworth, 
MU'CILAGE. n. .. [mucilage, French.] A ſlimy or viſ- 
cous maſs ; a body with-- moiſture ſufficient to hold it to- 
ther. | e | 5 
Diſſolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet almonds, 
do commingle, re remaining on the top till they be ſtirred, 
and make the mucilage ſomewhat more liquid. Bacon. 
Your alaternus ſeed move with à broom, that the ſeeds clog 
not together, unleſs you will ſeparate it from the mucilage, for 
then you mult a little bruiſe it wet. 3 Evelyn. 
Both the ingredients improve one another; for the mucidage. 
adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil an the muci- 
lage from inſpiſſation. 3 ay on the Creation, 
MuciLa'cinous. adj, Imucil 


. i 


Hagineux, French, from mu- 
cilage.] Slimy; viſcous ; ſoft with ſome degree of tena- 


City. en WM 2 . N. 3 
There is a twofold liquor prepared for the inunc̃tion and lu 
brification of the heads or ends of the bones; an oily ane, fur- 
niſhed by the marrow ; and a muc:laginous, ſupplied by certain 
glandu les ſcated in the articulationss. Raꝝ an Creation. 


There is a ſort of magnetiſm in all, not mucilag nous but re- 
ſinous gums, even in common roſin. Greaw's Con 

Mucita'cinovs glands. Mucilaginous glans are of two 

milliary glands ; 


forts : ſome are ſmall, and in a manner 


M U N U-D- 
the other ſort are conglometated, or many glandules col- Gems are here ſhot into cubes conſi 
lected and planted one upon another. Duincy, & onazed or terminating in a point. 
 _Muc1La'cinousNEss. 2. /. (from muCcilaginous.] Slimi- Mvu'cuLsxT. adj. [from aucus, Lat] Viſcous; my. 

neſs ; viſcoſity. | 
Muck. . /. [meox, Saxon; myer, Iſlandick.] 1. Dung MU'CUS. n. /. [Latio.] It i is more properly uſed for that 
for manure of grounds. 2. Any thing low, mean, an which flows from the papi llary proceſſes through the os 
filthy. 3. Te run a Mucx, ſignifies, I know not from cribriforme into the noftrils ; but it is alſo uſed for any 
what Rr to run madly and attack all that we meet. flimy liquor or moiſture, as that which daubs over 2 
5 1.) Hale out thy mucke, and 3 out th y ground. Tuſſer. guards the bowels and all the chief paſſages in the body; 


It is uſual to help the ground with muck, and likewiſe to re- and it is ſeparated by the mucilaginous glands. "Ay 
comfort with mucł put to the roots ; but to water it with muck . | In the action of c wing, the mucus mixeth with the ali- 
water, which is like to be more forcible, is not practiſed. ment: the mucus is an humour different from the ſpittle, and 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. the great quantity of air which it contains helps to diffolve the 

The ſwine m » ſee the pearl, which yet he values but with aliment. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

the ordinary muc Glanwille's Apology. UD. n. , [modder, Dutch J The ſlime — uliginous 
— There are, ho matter at the bottom of ſtill water. 

Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur'd land The pureſt H is not ſo free from mud, 

Induce laborious, and with fat * muck BY —_— re. * pring treafos. Shak. Henry VI. 

Beſmear the roots. „ Water in mud doth putrefy, 2% not able to preſerve itſelf. 

— — prey eo ct ſettin 8 ſun Pope 28 

8 me, - o | 0 

(2.) Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, = A dried up, and the fiſh left dead and icing 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt , = 
That joys for crowns. |  Fany Queen. to leave vacant interſtices, which will be again filed up by par= 
(3-) Frontleſs and fatire-proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets, : ticles carried on by the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank ww the mud 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. - Dryden. of the current, which muſt be reduced to that figure which 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet | gives leaſt reſiſtance to the current. Arbutbnot. 

To run a much, and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Horace. | A fountain in a darkſome wood, 

7 o Muck. v. a. {fromthe noun.] To manure with muck ; Nor ftain'd with falling leaves nor riſing AY ; Addiſon. 
to dung. To Mup. v. 4. [from the noun.} 1. To bury in the ſlime 
Thy garden plot lately wel trenched and muck? or mud. 2. To make turbid ; fo pollute with dirt; to 
| Would now be twifallowed. Tufer. gaſh with ditt; to foul by ſtirring up the ſediment. 
Mu'cxENDER. n. /. [mouchrir, French ; mocadero, . 643 — L with 
niſh ; muccinium, low Latin.] A handkerchief. Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 
For thy dull fancy a muchender is fit, Where my ſon lies. | Shak. Tempeſt. 
To wipe the ſlabberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dorſet. (1 T hall not flir in the waters which have been already 


To Mu'cxtx. v. n. [from muck.] To n for mo- mudded by ſo many contentious enquiries. Glan villes Scepfice 
ney ;z to hoard up; to get or fave meanly: a word uſed My'ppity. adv. [from muddy.] Turbidly ; with foul 


by Chaucer, and ſtill retained in converſation. mixture. 
Mvu'cxtxes. . /. [from mucker.] One that muckers. Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily, with little art, 
Mo'cxRHILIL. n. /. ans fs Bill.] A dunghill - and much leſs care, but alſo in a time which was not yet ſuffi- 

5 Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, ſeeing a Cciently purged from barbariſm. Dryden. 
crowſcrat upon the muci - hill, returned in all haſte, taking it Mu'ppiness. n. . [from muddy. Turbidneſs; foulneſs 
for an ill ſign his money was digged up. Burton. cauſed by mud, dregs, or ſediment. 

Mv'cx1wess. 2. . [from mucky.] Naſtineſs; filth. Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber : the 
Movu'cxLe. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. | ſeafor of the year, the mudadineſs of the fiream, with the many 
Mvu'cxswear. . / [muck and faveat : in this low won, green trees hanging over it, put me in I * — 
muck ſignifies wet, moiſt.] Profuſe ſweat. 2 that Virgil has given when nens took 7 5 h. 
Mvu'cx worm. n. J. (muck and worm] 1. A woes that Turn the bottle upſide down ; b y this means you will not 
lives in dung. 2. A miſer ; a curmudgeon. | loſe one drop, and the froth will A. A the muddine/s, Swift. 
(2.) Worms ſuit all conditions; To Moor. v. 4. ag 1. To make tyrbid; to 
Miſers are muckworms, silk worms beaus, foul; to make wake half drunk; to 
And dead-watches phyſicians. Swift's Miſcel. AF. dopify. * 5 
Mv'exy. adj. [from muck.} Naſty; filby. (.) The nei told him, he did ih u gg the 1 
| Mucky filth his branching arms annoys, | water and ſpoil the drink. | | | T Eftr ange. 
ß Vet let the goddeſs finile or frown, . 
— een e 
Mv' Sous. 4 [ns Latin.] Slimy ; viſcous. And in a cottage, or a court, 
The being cold in 'the fourth, and moiſt in. the Drink fine pagne, or mudd/'d. port. Prior. 
third 2 wing e a mucous humidity above and un- (2.) I wils for ſive years often drunk, 
der the endure the flame. Brown. carried me fram tavers to tavern. Hiſt 2 they 
dee 12 other veſſels „ Epicurus ſeems to have had his brains ſo — 4 
covernd over with a mucous ſubſtance, to moiſten theſe papillz founded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the right way, though the 
pyramidales. Cheyns's Pbilaſapbical Principles. e 
ue COUSNESS. n. f. [from mucous. ] Slime ; viſcoſity. follow his noſe. Bentley's Sermons. 


MU'CRO. n. ſ. [Latin.} A point. Muppy. adj. [from mud] 1. | Turbid ; foul with mud. 
The mucro, or point of the heart inclineth-ynto the left, by 2. Impure; dark; groſs. 3. Soiled with mud. 4. 
| this poſition giring way unto the aſcenſion of the midriff. Dark ; not bright. 5. Cloudy in mind ; dull: 
_ ——— Brown's Fuigar Errours... (I.) Rat is. confi. oþ is like a fountain troubled, 
Mvckon; ATED. 29. [mucro, Latin.] Narrowed: o a , ili-ſeeming, thick, bereft pf beauty. 


- arp — x garments, heavy with their drink, 


Shak. 


* 


— head. W 10 Shak. Hamlet. 
Carry it among the whitfters in Datchet mead, and there 
empty it in the muddy ditch cloſe by the Thames. Shakeſp. 

3 lend tote NS pods Pups 
| ſuch a m an u og 15, Parapb. 

9 in Vain b need blood to cure 1 


Fe 
Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's impure. Roſcom. 
Til the fury 5d ſtorm full blown, ba 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. Dryden. 


Out of 
are 3 to draw, without amuſing themſelves with dipping 


in ſtreams which are often muddy; at leaſt troubled ; I mean the 


manner of their maſters after whom they creep. D k 
(..) There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou bebeld f, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young- ey d cherubims; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds; 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. 


Shakeſp. 


If you chuſe, for the compoſition of ſuch ointment, ſuch in- 


ients as do make the ſpirits a little more groſs. or muddy, 
thereby the imagination will fix the better. Bacon. 


3. His paſſengers — 5 Ty, 
1 sd in muddy weeds, upon —— ſhore. Dryden. 
4.) — The black 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 5 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift's Miſcel. 
(5.) Do'ſtthink I am {o muddy, fo unſettled, 
To appoint myſelf 31 1 vexation. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
et > | | | 0 
A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like John- a- dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing. Shaleſp. Hamlet 


To Mu'ppy. v. 4. {from mud. To make muddy ; bs 
cloud z 0 diſturb. © gk a 
— ; | le muddied 


4 The peop a Hy 
Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts and 2 
Exceſs, either with an 


„ knocks a man on the head; 
or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-ſhop, burns him 


down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
„„ aaa tter and 
hi | Grew's Caſmol. 


52 l and ſucher.] A fn fout 


Mo'psuck z. . 


In all water- owl, their legs and feet correſpond to that way 
of life; and in mud ſucbers, two of the toes are ſome what joined, 
that they may 4 a 


not eafily fink. | Derbam. 
ile with- 


ſhould give him a true report of his condition. 


Mupwa'LLeD. adj. [med and wall.] Having a mudwall. MUG. 


As folks from alPd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper - corn for rent; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hben, 
I ꝰ0ð thoſe might better them ten. 
To Murx. v. a. [ 
urg. =. f. Luft. Swediſh,] A ſoſi cover for the hands 
in Winter. Sie br aid 
Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, 
This a gantlet, that a nuff. — Cleaveland. 
What l no more favours, not a ribbon more, 5 
Not fan, not ans. OY FORE | te 2 Schiss. 
The lady of the ſpotted muff began. : Dryden. 
A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's muff, ſays 
he ſtands upon ſomething, he knows not what. * Locks, 


To'blindfold. 3. * 


true fountains of ſcience painters and ſtatuaries 


a from his execution. 


left it almoſt as a myſtery. 


_ mufflers, which imbibe theſe vapours. 


To Mor TER. v. @, [from more, French, a winterglove.] ing itapain, is not eafily'made out. 
1. To cover from the weather, 2. 


conceal ; to involve. 


| .M VS 
7.) His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 


His ruins prove him a religious houſe. _ Cleaveland. 
You muſt he mud, up like ladies. N Dryden. 
The face lies med up within the garment. 4 E. 

_Balbutius muffled in his ſable cloke, 

Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. Young. 
.) Alas that love, whoſe view is muſfled till, 

Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. Shakeſp. 


We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffled. 


Shak. All's zvell that ends well. 
Dur underſtandings lie grovelling in this lower region, mu- 
d up in miſts and darkneſs. he Glanwille's $ = 


Loſ of fight is the miſery of life, and uſually the forerunner 
of death: when the malefactor comes once to be muffled, and 
the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he Id not far 
South. 

——————=— Bright Lucifer | 

That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd with tears; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, . 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. | yden. 

One muffled up in the infallibility of his ſect, will not en- 
ter into debate with a perſon that will queition any of thoſe 
things. which to him are ſacred. Locke. 

(3.) This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a tion 
that ever was: although the king's manner of ſhewing things 
by pieces, and by dark lights, hath ſo muffled it, that it hath 
Bacon 't Henry VII. 

No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 55 

From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraph. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, | 
The walks of muffled gods. Drydew's Dan Sebaſtian. 
They were in former ages muffled up in darkneſs and ſuper- 
ſition. Arbuthnat's Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. 


To Mu FFLE. v. Ae. [mafalen, moffelen, Dutch.] To 


ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak without clear and diſtinct arti- 


culation. 


The freedom or apertneſa and vigour of pronouncing, as in 
the Bocca Romana, and giving ſomewhat more of aſpiration 3 
and the cloſeneſs and „and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render 
the ſound of ſpeech different. Holder. 


3 LER. n. J. [from nuffle.] 1. A cover for the face. 
2. A 


— part of a woman's dreſs by which the face was co- 
(r.) Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, to 
ſignify to you that Fortune is blind. Shale. Henry V. | 
Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients for preventing 
immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
2.) There is no woman's gown big enough for him; other- 
wiſe he might put on a hat, a-muffler, and a handkerchief, and 
ſo eſcape. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. | . 


Mor rl. u. /. (a Turkiſh word.] The high prieſt of the 


metans. | | 
n. J. [Sinner derives it from mwp!, Welſh, warm 
A eup to drink in. | | „ 


Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay fo long? | 
he zegs were large, the drink.was wond'rous ſtrong. Gap. 


muer, French.]' To moult-; to change _ oer. FJ ad. [corrupted from muciy, for demp.] 


U'GGISH. Moiſt ; damp ; moul 


Cover with anuggy ſtraw to keep it moilt. | Mortimer. 


Mu'ewouse. n. J. [mug and houſe.} An alehouſe; a low 
houſe of entertainment. | C 


Our ſex has dar d the mug chiefs to meet, 


And purechas d fame in many a well fought ſtreet. 12 5 Tickel; 
My'ctext. adj. [mugiens, Latin. | * 
t a bittern that mug ient noiſe or bumpin 


by 
mud, and after à while retaining the air, Hut ſaddenly- exelud- 
Fran. 


Mvo'cworrt. n. ſ. [mwxpyre, Saxon; tende, Latin. j- 


The flowers and fruit of 


the mugazer? are very like thoie 


mm UL - 
of the wormwood, but grow erect upon the branches, 
Miller. 


Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in Engla 
_ eomfry, bugle, Paul's-betony, and mug wort. 


MULAT. 10. n. /. (Spaniſh; mulat, French; from mulus, 
Lat.] One begot ee a white and a black, as a mule 
between different ſpecies or animals. 

Mvu'rtBenky. n. .. [monbents, Saxon; morus, Lat.] 

Mo'LBERR V tree. 1. The mulberry-tree hath large, 
rough, roundiſh leaves; the male flowers, or katkins, 
which have a calyx conſiſting of four leaves, are ſome- 
times produced upon ſeparate trees, at other times at re- 
mote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree : the fruit 
is compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, to each of which 

* adhere four ſmall lea ves; the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing 
ſingly in each protuberance ; it is planted for the delicacy 
of the fruit. The white mulberry 18 commonly cultivated 
for its leaves to feed filkworms, in France and Italy, tho 
the Perſians always make uſe of the common hlack mul- 
berry for that purpoſe. Miller. 2. The fruit of the 
WEE. -. -- 

(1.) Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was content to uſe mor 

upon a tun; and ſometimes a mulberry- tree, called morus in 

Latin, out of a tun. Camden: Remains. 


(z.) The ripeſt mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 


A body black, round; with ſmall grain like tubercles on the 
ſurface; not very unlike a mulberry. Woodwoard's Foffils. 
Morcr. n. /. [mulfa, Latin.] A fine; a penalty: uſed 
commonly of pecuniary penalty. 
Doe you then Arge Hellena, with all her treaſure "SY 
Reſtore to us, and pay the zl, that by your vows is due. 


£Ch 
Becauſe this is a t part; 


we will, by way of mul or it upon him. Bacon. 
| 2 . will diſcloſe 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe ; 
A mul thy poverty could never pay, | 
Had not eternal witdom found the way. Dryden. 


To MuLcTt. v. 4. [mulfo, Latin; mulder, French.) To 
puniſh with fine or forfeiture. 
Marriage without conſent of parents do not make 2 
100 they ul it in the inheritors ; for the children of ſuch mar- 
riages are not admitted to inherit above a third part of their 
parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
MouLe. #. . {mule, mule, French ; mula, Latin.] An 
i ; animal generated between a he aſs and a mare, or r fome- 
; times between a horſe and a ſhe afs. 
| You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and 1 dogs, and mules, 


You uſe in abject and in flavi Shakeſp. 
Five hundred aſſes yearly wok. the horſe, | 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sancho. 


Thoſe effluvia in the male ſeed have the greateſt ſtroke in ge- 
neration, as is demonſtrable in a mule, which doth more re- 
ſemble the parent, that is, the aſs, than the female. 
Twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race. Pope. 
MulLEZTEEIA. 2. /.. Alu, French ; * vas Mule- 
driver ; ; horſe- boy. | 


Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 
Your mariners are muletzers, reapers. | Shaieſp. 

Moriz BRITY. 3. J [muliebris, Latin,] tos age 
tie contrary to vole} ;, the manners and character of 
woman. 
To mer. v. A. 1 Ka” 1. To tollen and diſ- 

+ a3 wine is when burnt and ſweetened. Hanmer. 2. 
a hear any liquor, and ſweeten and Ions W - 
47 cace 18 2. very apoplexy, lethargy | 


apman. 
and Euſebius hath ſaid nothing, 


Ray. MuLT1'r1povus. 


— Boſe muletoere, 
Like peaſant foot-boys, do they ke FENG 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. | chat 


M U 


Mull id, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible. Shakeſp. Curiolanus. 


(2. ) Drink new cyder mull d, with ginger 


warm. Gay, 
nd are Mu L LIT. n. /. [verbaſcum, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 
;ſeman. Mu'LLER. . . [mouleur, French. ] A ſtone held in the 


hand with which any powder is ground upon a horizontal 
ſtone. It is now often called improperly muller. 


The beſt grinder is the porph white ar green marbl 
with a muller or upper ſtone of 28 cut 8 inn — 
out flaws or holes; you may make a muller alſo of a 2 = 
ble, by grinding it h at a grind-ſtone. 


os " we n. /. [mallys, Latin; mulet, * A ſer 


Of carps and mullets why prefer the 
Yet for ſmall turbots ſuch pc profeſs. "gs s Horace, 


Mu'LiiGxuss. n. /. Twitting of the guts ; ſomerimes 
ſullenneſs. 
Mu'LLock. . /. Rubbiſh. Ainſau. 
Murs B. u. by [mulſum.] Wine boiled and mingled with 
oney. Did. 
MuLTa'ncuLas. adj. [multus and angulus, Latin.] lies ; 


cornered ; having many corners ; polygonal. 


MuLTa'nGULARLY. adv. [from multangalar.] Polygo- 


| rally ; with many corners. | 
Granates are multangularly round. Grew's Coſmol. 
MuLlTA'NGULARNESS. un. " [from multangular.] The 
ſtate of being polygonal, or having many corners. 
MutTica'eSULas. adj. [multus and capſula, Latin. 1 B. 
vided into many partitions or cells. Dict. 
Mor rica vous. adj. [mutus and cavus.] Full of holes. 
Dig. 
MuLt1ra'ns * ah. [multifarius, Lat.] Having great 
multiplicity ; having different reſpatls.; having great di 
verßity i in itſelf. 
- There is a multifarious artifice i in the ſtructure of the mean- 
eſt animal. More s Divine Dialogues. 
When we conſider this to — con of things in 
reference to ourſelves, how can we with- hold from inferring, 
that that which made both e and ducks, made them with a 
reference to us ? fore's Antidotes againſt Atheiſm. 
His ſcience is not moved by the guſts of fancy and humour, 
which blow up and down as 2 <A 


lanville to Albin, 
We could not think of a more comprehenſive expedient, 
| whereby to aſſiſt the frail and — 3 — ard ſo mul- 
tifaricus and numerous an emplo velyn | 
MuLTiya'xIoUSLyY. 4 Thom d,. Wit With 
_ multiplicity ; with great mow of modes or relations. 


If onl -four . be ſo multifariouſly. placed, 
2 to make many millions of be of differing rows: in the 
ſuppoſition of a thouſand part Jaw 6 immenſe muſt that capa- 


city of variation be? Benthy's Sermons. 
MuLTioa"xiousngss. . J. [from multifarius.} Multi- 
plied diverſity. _ 
According to the multifariouſneſt of this imitability, ſo are 
the poſſibilities of being. Norris Miſcel. 
| adj. [multifidus, Latin] Having many 
partitions ; cleft into ma 
[Theſe animals are only excluded * fight which are 
us and E which have many at a litter, and 
cet divided into many portions. Brown. 


multi 
have 


MoLrironM. adj. [multiformis, Lat.] Tay various 


ſhapes 3 | 
2 . ..-— axon run 
* convince is proving, by ocular demonſtra- 

— and amazing operations of the air-pum — 

wg atts. 
eee 1 n. nah ee, gr Love). Diverſity of 


MyL TILA Ten At. — ws 2 e, 2 


Having many ſides, 


Milton. 


1 1 4 
MvutTiLo'guous. . adj, awltiloquus, Latin. ]. Ver on | 


ative. 
MuLTino MIN AL. * lnultus and nomen, Lit.! 8 
many names. Did. 
Motrirakous. adj, [multiparus, Lat.] Bringing many 
at a birth. 


Double formations do often 
tions, more eſpecially that of 3 whole conceptions being 


numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite into va- 
Brown. 


rious ſhapes, and come out in mixed formations. 
Animals feeble and, timorous are generally mu/tiparous ; or 

if they bring forth but few at once, as pigeons, they compen- 

fate that by their often breeding}. Ray on the Creaticn. 


Mu'.TiezDEg. n. / [multipeda, Latin.] An inſet with 
many feet; a ſow or waod-louſe. Bailey. 

Mvu'TirLe.. adj. ¶ multiple, Latin.] A term in arithme- 

tick, when one number contains another ſeveral times: as 
nine is the multiple of three, containing it three times. 
Manifold: 


En pre": WHY adj. enuleiphable, French 7 


be in one, can-it be alſo in another? 


many channels; and pes 4 Uh if he cannot wholly avoid the eye 

of ay — he hopes to Tear leaf b EEE 
(2 'You equal Donne in 2 FOR multi 2 
. og romp 2 


be ciovs. as e aw ö 


* \ ” 
— 


to multiparous genera- 


Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of v 8 (EET. 
ens vice, b ng it; 
and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deigvin * Mor riro' 


M U L 


r is not an animal of ope denomination; far 
that animal is not one, but mu/riplictvus, or many, which hath 
1 duplicity or gemmination of principt parts. Bros. 
Mu L. Ir iE R. 2. from 1 1. One who mul- 
tiplies or i ſes the number of ay thing. 2. The 
multiplicator in arithmetick. 
(.) Broils and 1 are alone the great accumulators and 
multipliers of injugjes. Decay of Piety. 

(2.). Multiplica a hath the multiplicand and the muiliplier, 
or number given, by which the multiplicand is to be mul tiplied. 

» Cacker's Aritbmeticł. 

To MULTIPLY. v. a. [multiplier, Fi rench zi multiplico, La- 
tin.] 1. To increaſe in number; io make more by gene- 
ration, accumulation, or addition. 2. To perform the 
proceſs of arithmetical multiplication. _ 

(1.) He clappeth his hands + ad us, — multiplieth his 
words againſt God. | „. XXEIY. 37. 

He ſhall not multiply horſes, AN £44, Deut. wi. 16. 

His birth to our juſt feag gave n 22 
But his growih now to = 01 r 
All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, Veet 


lith.] Capable to be multiplied. Things higheſt, greateſt, mulltipl; ies my fears. aha o _ Milton. 
MuLTier.raBLENESS. n. ſ. [from multipliable.] * (.) From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, auliy +... ed 
city of being muktiplied. BY _ __ ſhall _ the product to be one three 
MuLTiyLiica'BLE. adj. [from mwltiplico, Latin. ] Capa- | four bn C * = = —_— lixty-e he — 
dle of being arithmetically multiplied. To Mv'LT1eL v. v. n. F 1 * 1760 
Mor Tietica'nD. | an. |.  [multiplicandas, Latin.] The creaſe themſelves. * n er 2 
number to be multiplied in arithmetick. | N od an 
ried ; the multpl ol hath the multiplicand, or a tobe mul- (x 3 of the Tn 5 
lied; the multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- multi villan 
I is to be multiplied, and the product, or number pro- oP. n 2 id — Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
duced by the other two. | Cocker” s Aruthmetick. We ſe the infinitely fruitful and productive P- of has | 
MorrieLica're. adj. [from * . Con- way of ſinning ; how it can increaſe and multip, beyond all f 
liſting of more than one. dounds and meafures of actual commiſſi Fer mons. | 
In this multip/icate number of the eye, the obje& is not MuLTi'yorenrT. adj. [multus; 6 55 25 Having 
| mukiylied, and ure” but nn, though ſeen . gem manifold power ; . power 0.8 1 different 
| Derham's co- Theo thin WT; 
Meth PLICA 'rron. u. /. [multiplication, French; multi- 18 — by Jove multifotent, wy hr 
pelicatis, Latin.] 1. The act of multiplying or increaſing Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greekiſh member. 
any number by addition or production os — *. the fame | Shbaleſp. Treis and Creſſida. 
kind. 2. [In arithmetick.]) Multiplication is the in- Murrirzs's ZN cz. z. J. [multus and preſentia, Latin.] 
creaſing of any one number by another, ſo often as there The power or act of being preſent in wy anos one 
are units in that number, by which the one is increaſed: at the ſame time. 
Cocker” s Arithmetich. This ſleeveleſs take of tranfubflantiation dw brought 
(.) Although they had divers tiles for God, yet under ma- — the world: and upon the ſtage, by that other fable of the 
ny appellations they acknowledged one divinity y rather con- , ® rfreſence of Chriſt's body; 0:4. Hall. 
ceiving thereby the evidence or acts of his power in ſeveral ways Murr SCIOUS. . [multiſcius, Lat] Having variety i 
than a multiplication of eſſence, or real diftra8t Aians of unity in ow | 
any one. Biro Vulgar Errours: My Lr1s 11 Qyovs. adj. [multus; and-fligua, Lat.] The 
a.) A man kad need be a good arithmetician to ungerſtand ſame with corniculate: * of , 'whoſe ſeed i is con- 
— author's works : his deſcription _ 155 like a multiphcatios taitied in many diſtinẽt ſeeds veſſels.” Nertrter co Beile. 
on — . Mulrr : 
Mor rirric ory 1. J. {multiplicateur, Fr. from 1 r be? ee Tarl, mae — 1 | 
— _ number by which another number is W n. $ + erw Mare n oy | 
| by e 0 many t 
1 5 TY. n. J. Ape =} . More one. 2. Number ＋ 2. ſum 3 more thn 
than one of the ſame of bei many. one. A great looſely. bone. 4 + 
 (3.) Had they 2a * but a 3 erowd or 33 _— LOT: 4 
that God was a could never have -(2.) It is impoſſible that mtu can As —_ * 
Er — — 
| n, and anot in in him all per- - 
feftions too ? Can there be any mare than af ? And, if this all (3: 1 "ta hy ge 


— — 


) He the | 
yy 2 — 3. 
fold. . 


DIN OUS. 3 


26% 


M U M 
MuLTi'vaGgous 


ders or ſtrays much abroad. Dict. 
MuLTi'viouvs. a [mubtus and via, Lat.] Having 2 
ways; manifold. Did. 


MuLTo'cuLaR. adj. [multus and oculus, Latin.] Having 
more eyes than two. 


Flies are mulfocular, havin as ma as there are 

forations in their cornez. N Dan, '« Phyfico-Theokgy. 
Mum. interjef. [Of this word the ſup 
mentioned in mome it may be obſerved, that when it is 
pronounced it leaves the lips cloſed. Mumme, Daniſh, a 
maſk ; whence mummers and maſhers are the fame. Upton.] 

A word denoting 
ſpeak ; filence ; | 
But to his ſpeech he aunſwered nowhit, 


But ſtood ſtill mute, as if he had beene dum, 
Ne figne of fence did ſhew, ne common wit, 


MourtTti'vaGan 91 


As one with griefe and an ove-cum,, | 
And unto every thing did atthfwvere mn. 2 
| Mum then, and no more proceed. baleſp. Tempe. 
Well aid, maſter : mum! and gave your fill. Shakeſp. 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. Shak. Rich. III. 
22 it under ſolemn vows | 
and ſilence, and the roſe. Hudibras. 


Mo. D e Ale brewed with ' wheat. 


when of which which mums is —— at Brunſwick. Mortimer. 
—— Sedulous and ſtout 
With dowls of fat ning mum. Philips. 
The clam'rous crowd is huth' d with mugs of mum, 
Till all dun d equal ſend a general hm. Pate. 
ToMu'MpLe, v. n. [mompelen, utch ; mutio, Latin.] 1. 


un wo to nah 


iculatic To chew ; to. b bite ſoft- 


nd 
* 1 1 5 then 3115 4. — drier * 


Je tel with troubled fights, 1 — 
He —_— ſoft, but would el his-frlence break. | 

| Sfenſer's Fairy Nueen. 
ö ; — 5 you mumb(ing fool ; 7 5 
| Ty your Sg o'er 2 | ny 4 s bowl. 

—4 cke, and — Bg to — 
ene but ance to ſee an aſs 


Shakeſp. 


adj. [multivagus, Latin.) That wan- | 


poſed original is 


— to ſpeak, or reſolution not to. 


| | embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; the other is the liquor 


Elbe, is a ſtorchouſe for the 


mutter; to ſpeak with ' 


. 22 PT 


1. To une: with a low inaiculae : 


MUN 
I began to ſmoke that they were 2 parcel of nummer:. 
\ Adai 
Peeb'd, pach'd and pyebald, * brothers * 
Grave mummers ! Pope Dunciad. 
Mu'mmery. 2. /. [momerie, French. ] Maſking ; frolick 
in maſks ; foolery. This is ſometimes written mommery, 


Here mirth's but mu 
And forrows only real be.  Wetton, 
This open day-light doth not ſhew the maſques and aummerie;, 


and triumphs of the world, half ſo ſtately as candlelight. 
+ 'Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
—— — Your fathers 


Diſdain'd the mummery of foreign ftrollers. Fenton, 


Mu'mmy. =. . [mumie, French; mumia, Latin; derived 
by Salnaſius from amumum, by Bic hart from the Arabick. ] 
1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian art of embalm- 
ing We have two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe under the 
name of numme one is the dried fleſh of human bodies 


rutiming from ſuch mummies when newly prepared, or when 
affected by great heat, or by damps: this is ſometimes of 
a liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it is preferved in 
vials, or ſuffered to dry: the firſt kind is brought in lar 
pieces, of a friable texture, light and ſpungy, of a blackith 
© brown colour, and often black and claniwy on the ſurface; 


it is of a ſtrong but not agreeable ſmell: the ſecond, in its 
liquid ſlate, is a thick. e, and viſcous fluid, of a 
blackiſh and a ftrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell: in its 
indurated ſtate it is a dry, ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine ſhin- 
ing black colour and cfoſe texture, eaſily broken, and of a 
good ſmell : this. ſort is extremely dear, and the firſt fort 
” cheap, that we are not to imagine it to be the ancient 
an mummy. N our druggiſts are ſupplied with is 
= 1 SH of any bodies the Jews can get, who hill them with 
2 ow common. x A fo plentiful in that part of the world, 
= and adding alges, and: ſome other cheap ingredients, 
fend them to be baked in an oven till the] pac. are exhaled, 
matter has penetrated. Hill's Mat. Med. 
among gardeners for a fort of wax uſed 


| in . 4 and grafting of trees. ! 3 To beat 
16 4 5 To obeat four . Ain. 


EE 


pd 
; which the Kill 
"ADDS 


It is ſtrange how long carcaſes have continued uncorrupt, as 


| Shateſp. Othelle. 


in the mummies of Egypt, N them 


8 bo Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
e appear. many a | { Dancied. : 
"Wha, bs * * 4 2 en, ” Dutch] i. To nibble 3 0 


(3.) 


raiſing of my 
ad ng e be e x Gre — Oy 
| * — JC 17 25111 1 2 ( . 
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_ Autpraties} | 
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1 frolick ic] 
1 


Flom 


y LY i 
Ake a tans ee 


à mutterer. Ky 467d d: ebe a) | 
MolwbLinGLyY. ad. {from A W To Munch 2 a. by ar 


Co 11 


Milton. Mu'NCHER. 7. £ [from munch.] One that muacher. - 


To a beg- 
ging | . * 


Ts ow by great 
moyibfuls pe is likew * to oy ſee 


Me; 0 
cu We 1 e et 
Fo eſp. Miaſummer Nig 

uNeK. WY * on I eagerly by by gion. — 
"i 1 he bn & a a | 


Kale wat bäöken looſe, and minching us : 
on the melons. Dryden' s Don pr SY 


NMUN 


unb. n. . Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call 

* nn. 15 the peace, mundbrech.: ſo Eadmund is hap- 

py peace: Zthelmund, noble peace; Alawnd, all peace; 

with which theſe are much of the ſame import: Irenzus, 
Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, &c. 

Gibſon's Camden. 

Menn. a. [mundanus, Latin.] Belonging to the 


world. 


M. U R 
it is uſed, as it ſeems, for inne or 8 from 


munttiones facere. _ 
2 52 A flate of poverty obſcure al the virtues of liberality 
1 0 * > 2” wank | 


munificence. 


(2.) — Their im importune 
This land invaded with like violence, 
Until that Locrine for his realms defence, 
Did head againſt them make, and ſtrong mwnificence. 


Spenſer. 


The platonical hypotheſis of a -mndane ſou] will relieve us. MUNIFICENT. adj. [mutificus, Lalla. Liberal; gene- 


Glarroille's Scepfis. 

The atoms which now . heaven and earth, being 
once ſeparate in the mundane * could never * 4 God, 
by their mechanical affections, have convened into this preſent 
frame of things. Bentley's Sermons. 


MunDa'TloN. n. /. [mundus, Latin.] The act of clean- 
ſin 

Wins, 107 'Tory. adj. [from mundus, Latin] Haviog the 
power to cleanſe. 

Mu'NDICK. 7. 7. 


in tin mines. 

When any metals were in — quantity, theſe bodies 
loſe the name of marcaſites and are called ores : in Cornwal 
and the Welt they call them mundich. Woodward. 

Beſides ſtones, all the forts of mundich are naturally — 

Grew's 
MunDiF1ca'TION . . — and facio, Lat.] Clexfng 
any body, as from droſs, or matter of inferior account to 
what is to be cleanſed. uincy. 
Mu xb fIcATIVE. adj. [mundus and facio, Latin.] Clean- 
ſing ; having the power to cleanſe. 

Gall is very mundificative, and, was a pro medicine to 
clear the eyes of Tobit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We incarned with an addition to the fore-mentioned mun- 
dificative. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


7. MUNDIFY. v. 4. [mundus and facio, Lat.] To cleanſe; 
to make clean. 


A kind of marcaſite or 1 found 


Simple wounds, ſuch as are mundified and kept clean; do not 


need any other hand but that of nature. Brown. 
The ingredients actuate the 2 abſorb the inteſtinal ſu- 
perfluities, and mundify the 


Munpi'vaGanT. adj. —— Lat.] 
through the world. Did. 


ag” * > + n. .. 2 2 A cant word. 
Exhale mundung us t. 
Mu'nzxary. adj, [from ane, Latin. Having the na- 
ture of a gift. { 
Mu'nGaeL. #. . 
or.] Any thi 
lag month of t 


_—_— 


Er. 72 
Hound 6 8 won bole oy | 
tike, — Shateſp. 
Mo' NGREL. at. — between different vatures ; 
baſeborn ; degenerate. 
Thou art the compoſition of a knave, beggar, coward, 
der, and the fon and heir of mungrel bitch. = 


elſe into ſuch a mixt war. el. 

rc curs bawl, ſnarle and ſnap, where the fox flies be- 

fore them, and clap their 3 the legs when an adver- 
fary makes head 
A ogy: on is fought and # wix'd mage] doo 


Monrcreat. adj. [nnicipal, French ; municipalis —Þ 


cipium, L. atin.] Belong ngiog to 2 corporation. 
A counſellor, bred up in 


ny extends. Dryden. 


Mynt'F1cence. . 7 N French; ene, 
Latin. ] th n "Ow: One. 


- 
- » 


Mun1'Tion. n=. .. [munition, Fr. munitiv, Lat.] 


Philips. Mu'zacs. 


your pruning, 


3 & wo 5 
3 half wild, they would not precipitate 


1 


knowledge ot — 
ſtatute laws, may mag net inform a juſt prince. how far his 


8. 
| Is he not our moſt nun teur 'benefattar, | our wiſeſt coun- 
ſellor and moſt potent protector. 1 25 a 3 


MuxtricgxwrLx. adv. [from munificent 1 Liberally; gene- 


rouſly. 


Mon iuEN r. ./ [munimentum, Latin.] 1. Fortification ; 


ſtrong hold. 2. Support ; defence. 3. Record ; writing 
upon which claims and rights are founded. | 
(2.) The arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter z 


With other muni ments and helps Eu WTY 
In this our fabrick. | wh Shakeſp. Goriolanus. 


To Mun1'TE. v. a. [munit, Latin. To fortify; to ſtrength- 


en. A word not in uſe. 


Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs and tan 


contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to munite themſelves againſt 


the force of the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 
3 rA * 
tification; ſtrong hold. 2. Ammunition ; ; 2 
"7s .) Viftors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, that 


might not be loſt by the continuation of external forces of ſtand- 


ing armies, caſtles, garriſons, munitions. 


(2.) t penny hath Rome borne, = 
What men provided, what munition | 
To un p this action? | Shateſp. King Jobn. 
Fairfax. 


The king of Tripolie in every hold 
and well ſtored with munition. Fandyr. 


Hale. | 


Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure. 
It is a city, 


Harvey. irong 
Wandering Mu'nnion. n. / The upright poſts, that divide the 


ſeveral "re in a window frame, are called munnions. 
M:xon. 

n. ＋ from murus, Latin. ] Mo to 

keep walls in repair. wg ry 


Molnar. adj. [muralis, urus, Latis.] Pertaining to a 

2 — See Mon- 
— kinds ; any 

— OG different cauſes or pa- 


wall. | 
———— 
Her mural breach, returnin _ it rowil'd. 
In the nectarine and a delicate mural fruit, the Jater 
the better. |  Fuelyn's Kalendar. 
A ſoldier would venture his life for a mural crown. 
Addiſon. 


Milte. 


MURDER. . / mon von, mom den, Sax. din law 


Lat. the etymology requires that it ſhould be written, as it 
anciently often was, murther ; but of late the word itſelf 
has commonly, and its derivatives univerſaly, been writ- 


ten with d.] The act of killing a man n. the 


act of killing criminally. 
Blood hath. been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg d the weal; 
Ay, and fince tao, murders have been perform d 
1 terrible for th ear * . Macheth. 
Slaughter grows murder when it too far, 
„„ 
The killing of their children had, in the account of God, 
SE ilt of h as the offering them to idols had the guilt 


Lecie. 
To Mu! fs ER. v. 4. (from the voun.] 1. To ki a man 


an 15 


55 2. To deſtr ke 


he dies, T Ft Dryden. 


— — -— es AA F 0 


Fa. x 
| M U R 
2.) Can'ſt thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ſtop again. Shakeſp. 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun; | 
r impoſſibility, to make | 
fn. Ay on flight work. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Mo'xDbE x. inter}. An outcry when life is in danger. 
Kill men i th' dark ! where be theſe bloody thieves ? 
Ho mwrtber/ murther! -, Shakeſp. Othello. 


Mu“ DERER. 1. / [from muwrder.] One who has ſhed hu- 
man- blood unlawfully ; one who bas. killed a man crimi- 


yall 
Thou * Joſt kill me with thy falſchood, and it grieves me not 
to die; but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. Si iduey. 
I am his hoſt, 
| Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
Thou tell'& me there is mur der in mine eyes: | 
Tis pretty ſure, 
That eyes that are the frail and ſofteſt things, 
| Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, | 9 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. Sbaleſp. 
The very horrour of the fact had ſtupified all curioſity, and 
ſo diſperſed the multitude, that even the murderer himſel might 
have eſcaped. Wotton. 
1 * rich or mighty ie - 
at for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
| 1 for new miſchiefs, does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the aid. Dryden. 


This ſtranger having had a brother killed by the conſpirator, | 


portunity of revenge, 


and having fought in vain for an op 


chanced to meet the murderer in the temple. Aadiſon. 
With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. Swift. 


Mui RDERESS. nf. Lean murderer. A woman * com- 


mits murder. * 8 A 
When by thy torn, O murdrreſs ! un dead, 
Then ſhall my hoſt come to thy bed, 
And thee — veſtal in worſe arms ſhall ſee. Donne. 
Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, 


The murd'reſs mother, and conſuming fon. | b 3 
Art thou the wrd'reſs then of wretched Laius. — | 


Mvu'sDERMENT. u. 7 from — Tbe aQt of killing 


..unlawtullyg. Not i In uſe. . 
To her came meſſage of the murderment. 


| 4 ö Fairfax. 
MoapzIous. ad. {from mwrder.] Bloody ; guilt of mur- 


der ; addicted to blood. 


Upon thy 2 wy ep ld. Shak 
Sits m majeſty to t wo 7 | p. 
1 Oh mrdras comb? wha ſhould fuch a fol | * 
0 rare 1 12 benen 


. r Enfercꝰ d ta fly 5 
Thbence into e till the — king 


© Wie fant blagd . Jen Et 1 ing, frac 8 
ant Bethlehem. "Mi 1. 
If he has Hon fron this 2 90 A 
With mad rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife; ee 

In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie. 22 Prior. 


Mo xe, u. /, nur, Fr. murus, Lat] * 1 wall. Not in 
uſe. 5 i 
The inceffany care and labor df lis wind a7 
Hath wrought the mu v, that ſfiould confine = 8 
So thin, that life tooks through ad will out: 


dcloſe in walls. 


All the gates of the: were mured up ex Ken 
reſerved to fally out at.” Kd "Ys pt 


M aj, Partaking of ite finſworth. 
IA'TICK. r * * : 
og muria, bin 40 0 the or gature. 2 


r. 


MU RMUR. n. 


1 Shaker care. 
Te Mons. V. 4. [murer, Pr. bon mu, Latin.] o in- 


Knolles. 
| My 47 4 mu, Jar), f overſeer of « wall: Mo' en . [The erymology of this word is not 


M U R 
If the — be enti a — from a diet 
falt fleth or may be given bd 
ſucceſs, but ——_— with wx | Arbuthnot. 


Monk. . , (eri, Daniſh, dark.] Darkneſs; want of 


1 
„ Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Moiſt Heiperus hath quench d bis fleepy lamp, Shaheſp, 


Monk. n. . Huſks of fruit. 


Mvu'zxxy. adj. [morck, Daniſh.] Dark; cloudy ; wanting 
light. 


The mur lieſt den, 

The moſt opportune place, the ſt ſu 

Shall never melt mine honour into luſt. rare Tempeſt, 

So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd 

His dee, into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his qu Milton's Paradiſe 
K — — low” ring o' er our heads * 

Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 


Oppos'd itſelf to Cynthia's filver ray. Aaddiſon. 
. 2 Lat. murmure, Fr.] 1. A low 


ſhrill noiſe. 2. A complaint 3 ſppprefled ; a complaint 
not openly uttered. 
(1.) Flame as it moveth .. itſelf, or is blown by a bel- 
_ lows, giveth a murmur or interiour found. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the ſky, 
Or ſetting, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 


Then a low mur mur runs along the field. 5 
Black Melancholy ſits, | TH 
| e the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope, 


. (2.) Some diſcontents there are; ſome idle mur murs; 
How idle murmurs! 


The doors are all ſhut up; the wealthier fort, 
With arms acroſs, and hats upon their eyes, 

Walk to and fro before their | ent ſhops. Daily, 

To Mu'rnxtus, v. .  [murmure, Lat. murmuter, Fr.] 1. 

Jo give. a low ſhrill ſound. 2. To grumble ; to utter 

| ſecret and fullen diſcontent ; with at before things, and 


aàgainſt before perſons. 
(1.) —— The murnuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, | 
Can ſcarce be heard fo high. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


Amid an iſle around whoſe rocky ſhore 
The foreſts murmur, and.the ſurges roar, 


A ſs guards in her enchanted dome. | Po e. 
| Hie d bs gran es a ſoft murmuring ſtrain, : 
| Invite to 2 ſleep the lab' ring ſwain. | — _ 
3 6 LE good we have enjoy d from heav'n's free 
| ſhall we murmur to endure the ill? Dryden. 
Mims not a? your ſickneſs, for thereby you wil in again 


providence, ale Prep. for Death. 
— conſequences of this 8 which will execute it- 
—— the goverment, are, 1 viſible. 

Swift. 

Mo! ns n Lode meer} One. oi repines ; 


one who complains fullenly ; a * a: repiner; a 
n. | 


Hnetw/nipnne be with, hies? | 
That's chriſtian care enough 3 for living murmurer gn 
There's places. of rebuke. . Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


The murmurer Det 6 code compan of thoſe doleful 
nn which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. .. 


| —— cer ue. 
„ ile! — 


Ak hapleſs fate of man! ah wretch doom 3 
Blactmone on the C aaticn. 


1 2 [mornefe, .. from morner, to ſtun.] 


Four cards of a ſort. Shinner and. Ainſworth. 


- 
mur is an old word for a catarrh, which might — * 


to the $4 im, lou Latid. Shfaner derives it. 
from #ir5; to dieijdꝰ The'plagus id ente. 
Away 85 d rams, care I what murrain kill Sidney. 


Moraes. n. . A kind of bird. 


| Yreat part of the liquids are 


MUS 


MUS 


| Some trials would be made of mixtures of water in ponds for Mus x. n. ſ [from the verb.] 1. Deep thought; cloſe at- 


cattle, to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep them 
from murrain. | . | 
—— A hallowed band he 
Cou'd tell what murrains, in what months begun. Garth. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, meawes, mur res, 
Mu'zxev. adj. [moree, Fr. morello, Italian; from moro, a 
moor.] Darkly red. 
Leaves of ſome trees turn a little murrey or reddiſh, Bacon. 
They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge their glaſs 
both with red colour, or with a purpliſh or murrey. Boyle. 
Painted glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend in powder 
above a murrey. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, and a waiſt- 
coat of murrey- coloured ſattin upon his body. Arbuth, 


 Mu'xx1on. =. /. [often written morion. See Moklox. 
Junius derives it from murus, a wall.] A helmet; a calque; 


armour for the head. 
Their beef they often in their murrious ſtew'd, 


And in their batket-hilts their bev'rage brew d. Ling. 


MuRTH of Corn. n. . Plenty of grain. Ainſw. 
Mu'scaDEL. } ad}. [muſcat, muſcadel, Fr. moſcatello, Italian; 
ores. | either from the fragrance reſembling the 
nutmeg, aur moſcata, or from muſca, a fly; flies being 
eager of thoſe grapes.] A kind of ſweet grape, ſweet 
wine ang ſweet pear. | 
| — He quafft off the muſcadel, | 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shakeſp. 
MU'SCLE. #. / [muſcle, Fr. muſculus, Lat. muncula, Sax. ] 
1. Muſ-le is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of fleſhy 
threads or fibres, incloſed by one common membrane : all 
the fibres of the ſame plate are parallel to one another, 
and tied together at extremely little diſtances by ſhort and 
_ tranſverſe fibres : the fleſhy fibres are compoſed of other 
ſmaller fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a common membrane : 


each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very ſmall veſicles or bladders, 
into which we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries and nerves to 
open, for every muſcle receives branches of all thoſe 


veſſels, which muſt be diſtributed to every fibre: the two 
ends of each muſcle or the extremities of the fibres are, in 


the limbs of animals, faſtened to two bones, the one move- 


able, the other fixed ; and therefore, when the muſcles 
contract, they draw the moveable bone according to the 


fiſh, 5 

(..) The inſtruments of motion are the muſcels, the fibres 

* contracting themſelves, move the ſeveral parts of the 
. ps 

(2) Of ſhell-fiſh, there are wrinkles, limpers, cockles and 


muſcles. Carew's d of Cornwal. 
It is the obſervation of Artiſtotle, that oyſters and muſcels 
grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. | Hakewill. 


To pair of ſmall muſcle ſhells was found in a limeſtone | 


direction of their fibres. Quincy. 2. A bivalve ſhell- 


Locke. 


Mvu'szruL. adj. [from muſe.] Deep thinking; ſilently 
——_— Af 885 * 


tention; abſence of mind; brown ſtudy. 2. 1 he power 
of poetry. | 
(t.) The tidings ſtrange did him abaſhed make, 
That ſtill he ſat long time aſtoniſhed | 
As in great muſe, ne word to creature ſpake. Fairy Queen. 
— He was fill'd 
With admiration and deep muſe, to hear 
Of things ſo high and ſtrange. Milton. 
(2.) Begin my ye. | Cowley. 
e muſe· inſpired train 
Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again. Waller. 
Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 
The muſe ſhall ſing, and what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt. Pofe. 


To MUSE. v. n. [muſer, Fr. muyſen, Dutch; muſſo, Latio. | 


1. To ponder ; to think cloſe ; to ſtudy in filence. 2. 
To be abſent of mind; to be attentive ro ſomething not 
preſent; to be in a brown ſtudy. 3. To wonder ; to be 
amazed. | | 
(1.) If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people's hearts; 
if he were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome — plot. Janey. 
St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of devout men, noteth, how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they give unto 
the chapters read, how careful they were to remember the ſame, 
and to muſe thereupon by themſelves. Hooker, 
— - Czfar's father oft, 7 
When he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes. | Shakeſp. 
My mouth ſhall ſpake of wiſdom : and my heart muſe of un- 
derftanding. Pſalm xlix. 3. 
Her face upon a ſudden glittered, fo that I was afraid of her, 
and muſed what it might be. | 2 Eſdras, x. 25. 
All men muſed in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Chriſt or not. 5 . Luke, iii. 1 5. 
On theſe he mus d within his thoughtful mind. i 
We muſe fo much on the one, that we are apt to overlook 
and forget the other. - : —_ Atterbury's Sermons. 
3 Poe ſuperiour walks | 
1 creation, muſeng praiſe 7 
And — lively gratitude. on's Spring. 
(2.) Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, | | 
To thick-ey'd muſng and curs'd melancholy. Shakeſp. 
You ſud aroſe and walk'd about, 


Mufing and ſighi 2 our arms acroſs. _ Shakeſp. 
| e fad kin | 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 
Lifts not to eat, ſtill mwſes, unſound. Daniel. 
[.) Muſe not that I thus fi y proceed ; | 

For what I will, Iwill. | . Jhakeſp, 
PD ——— Do not muſe at me, To | 
I havea ſtrange infirmity. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


ull of -wſeful mopings, which preſage 5 
The loſs of 2 CG in rage. Dryden. 


Woodward on eff. Mu'sex. n. J. [from muſe.] One who muſes ; one apt to 


quarry. | 
 Musco'srty. =. , [muſcoſus, Latin.] Moſſineſs. 


' be abſent of mind. 


eons n. adj. [from muſculus, Lat.] Relating to muſ- Mvu'spr, n. /. [in hunting.] The place through which the 


L —— by muſcles. 
By the mu/ motion' and perpetual flux of the liquids, a 
. 7" Ern out of the body, * 


og ns CE 

he guts of a ſturgeon, taken out and cut to pieces, will ſtill 
move, which: may depend upon their great thickneſs and muſcu- 
larity. * ped MOHR BOHN ____ Erew's Muſaun. 

Mvu'gcutovs. adj. [muſculeux, Pr. muſculoſus, Latia.] 1. 
Full of muſcles ; brawny. 2. Pertaining to a muſcle. 
(.) The uvea has a muſcu/ous power, and can dilate and 
contract that round hole, called the pupil of the eye, for the 
better moderating the tranſiniſfion of light. Mere, 


hare goes to relief. Bailey. 


3 UM. #. /. [H. A repoſitory of learned curio- 


8. 


| bbw. Mo! DM. n. J. [muſcheron, h.] 1. Muſoroems an 
Muscorsmiry. . f [from muſcalar.] The ftate of hay- Mvu'snxoomM. n. /. [muſcheron, French.] 1. Mufbrooms are 


by curious naturaliſts eſteemed perfect plants, though their 
flowers and ſeeds have not as yet been diſcovered : the 
true champignon or mu/broom appears at firſt of a roundiſh 
form like a button, the upper part of which, as alfo the 
ſtalk, is very white, but be:ng opened, the under part is 
of a livid fleſh colour, but the fleſhy part, when broken, 
is white; when they ate ſuffered to remain undiſ- 
ds they will grow to a large due, and explicate them- 
ſelves almo — a flatneſs, and the red part underneath will 
hs 4 | 
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M U'S 

change to à dark colaur: in order to cultivate them, open 
the ground about the roots of the muſtrooms, where you 
will find the earth very often full of ſmall white knobs, 
which are the off-ſets or young muſbrooms ; theſe ſhor'd be 
carefully gathered, preferving them in lumps with the 
earth about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 2. 
An upſtart ; a wretch riſen from the dunghill ; a director 
of N 


2.) Muſhrooms come up in a night, and yet they are un- 
ſown ; and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in ſtate, they call in re- 


proach muſhrooms. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Tully, the humble muſbroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 


Mu'sHR00MSTONE. n. / [muſhroom and one. A kind 
cf foſſil. 


Fifteen mu Hover of the ſame ſhape. N ved ward. 
MU'SICK. n. /. [ao ; nuſi que, Fr.] 1. The ſcience of 
harmonical ſounds. 2. Inſtrumental or vocal — 3. 
Entertainments of inſtrumental harmony. 
(1.) The man that hath no mwfick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 


Is fit for treaſons. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Now look into the muſick-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
But eloquence not valu'd at a groat. 
(2.) When ſhe ſpake, 
Sweet words, like droping honey, ſhe did ſhed; ; 
And *twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 
A ſilver ſound, that heavenly muſk ſeem'd to make. 


Fairy een. 
Such muſict 
Before was never made, 


Dryden's Juv. 


But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 


muſic minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low ; 
Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds, | 
Pours balru into the bleeding lover 5 wounds, Pepe. 
We have dancing-maſters and muſt ick-maſters. 
Abu hnot and Pope. 
(3.) What  muſich, and dancing; and diverſions, and Pſalms, 


are to many in the world, that prayers and devotion, and 
Pſalms are to you. Law. 


Mu'sicAL. ap. [muſical, Fr. from cl 1. Harmoni- 
ous ; melodious ; ſweet ſounding. 2. — to mu- 


* 
(1.) ——— The birds 
Chanted above their c harmony 
And made emongſt themſelves-a.ſweet conſart, 


That quicken'd the dull fp'rit with mwficai comfort. 


MUST 
A painter may make a better face than ever was; but he 


mult do it by a kind of felicity, as a muſctan that maketh an 
excellent air in muſick, and not by rule. Bacon's Eſſays. 


The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet my fician ſung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Drygea, 


MUSK. =. / [muſchio, Italian; wwjc, Fr.] Muſh is a dry, 
light and friable fubſtance of a dark blackiſh colour, with 
ſome tinge of a purpliſh or blood colour in it, feeling ſome- 
what ſmooth cr unctuous: irs ſmell is highly pertumed, 
and too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large quantity; its 
taſte is bitterithr it is brought from the Faſt Indies, moſtly 
from the kingdom of Bamam, ſome from Tonquin and Co. 
chin China; the animal which produces it is of a very 
ſingular kind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus : 
it is of the ſize of a common goat but taller: the bag 
which contains the muſh, is three inches long and two 
wide, and ſituated in the lower part of the creature's belly. 


Hill. 


Some putrefactions and excrements 


ield excellent odours ; 

as civet and muſt. — s Natural Hiſtory. 

—_— n. ſ. [muſca, Latin. Grape — or grape 
ower. 

Mos KAI E. 3. . A kind of apple. Ainſw. 


Mvu'sxcar. n. /. [muſh and cat.] The animal from which 
muſk is got. 


Mv'sxcnzazr: n. /, A ſort of chern. Anf 


MU'SKET. n. .. [mouſquet, French; moſquetto, Italian, a 
ſmalbhawk. Many of the fire arms are named from ani- 
mals.] 1. A ſoldier's handgun. 2. A male hawk of a 
ſmall kind, the female of which is the ſparrow hawk ; ſo 


that eyas muſket is a young 3 — hawk of that 
kind. Hanmer. 


| Y — Thou | 
wi ſhot at Ka pF: an to be the mark | | 
Of fmoky muſkets. Shakeſp. Als well that ends well. 


We prattiſe to make ſwiſter motions than any you have out 
of your muſket s. 
F —— and with hot deſire 
— full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Haller. 
ceived 2 body of their ſe within nuꝛſter · ſnot of him, 
vancing upon him. Clarendos. 
we was brought to us, ſhot with a nniſtet - ball on the right 


ſide of his head. _ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.) Here comes little Robin.— . wh 


How now my eyas muſket, what news with you. Shakeſp. 
The muſket and the coyſtrel were too 
Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 


Fairy The noble buzzardever pleas'd me beſt. Dryden. 

Sweet bird that ſnunn ſt the. noiſe of folly, _ | Musxz Treg, =. , [from-muſtet.] A ſoldier whoſe Wea⸗ 
Moſt mufical, moſt melancholy ;. | pon is his muſket. 
Thee chauntreſs oft the wood among, . Notwitliſtanding they had lined ſome hedges with Ane, 
I woo to hear thy even- ſong. Milton. they purſued them till they were diſperſed. . Glarendon. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's enſe, i im poetical MusxEToo'N. =. / e "Fr. 1 A blunderbuſs; a 

—_— ar in ee — at - fhortgunofa e b 
| 2. veral muſical inſtruments are to be ſeen in the Y I 
of Abele muſes, which might gire great light w the diſpute ae [from muſk.] The ſcent of muſk. 


between the —_— and modern muſick. 
Mu'sicALI v. 2 | — 3 with 


ſweet —_ + 
Shun' d e ende s arms. er, 


Mu'siCALXE SS. 4 . [fromimufical.)] Harmony, 


led in harmony; one who performs upon 
muſick. 


Tho the muſicians that ſhall play ts. 
Stand inthe we 3 thouſand from hence; 
Yet ftrait Sale. nn. 
The . if ſhe ſhoul route day, 


When gooſe 1 — Dots be thovgt 


Addiſen. Mo'sxvzan. u. / [muſh and pear.] A fragrant pea 


Mus K ROSE. n. 


Mus1c1an. n. ſ. [muftcus, Lat. muficien,. Fr.] One ſkil- 
. inſtruments 


r LON. u. and.me/on.] A fra 
MEA we ſee ſome leading of this in me, 


which are ſown upon a hot bed dunged below; upon a bank 
rurned upon the ſouth fun. : — 


lauſt and roſe:} A roſe ſo * called, 1 


ſuppoſe, from its fragrance. 


In May and June come roſes. of all kinds; except- the muſt, 
which comes later. 


5 Effays. 
Thyrſis whoſe artful "I have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his: 
ART COT e of the Milton. 


The muſtroſe will, if a 


plant, bear flowers in aurumn | 


without cu cutting. 
Shakeſp. Mv's xy. * [fron muſt. ] Fragrant; ſweet of ſcent. 


MUS 
There eternal fammer dwells, 
And weft winds, with muſhy wings 
About the cedar'n allies flin 3 
Nard and Caflia's balmy ſinells. Dian. 
Mo'sLIx. 2. / [mouſſelin, French.) A fine ſtuff made of 
cotton. 
By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick or muſſin upon 


her , ſhe attained to ſuch an evil art in the motion of her 
es. Tat: ler - 
In half-whipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie, 
And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly. G 


* 
Mu's OL. n. |. [muſerale, French. ] The noſeband of 
horſe's bridle. 


Moss. . . A ſcramble. 


When I cry'd hoa! 
Like boys unto a mu muſs, kings would ftart forth, 
And ery, Vour Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Mus$1TA'TION. #, Ta [muſfito, Latin.] Murmur ; grum- 
ble. 


 Mvu'ssULMAN. n. ſ. A Mahometan believer. 
MUST. verb imper fed. [muſfſen, Dutch.] To be obliged 

to be by neceſſity. It is only uſed before a verb. Mp 
is of all perſons and tenſes, "a uſed of perſons and 


hi 
; oy, n bond? 
0 


—— On what compulſion 71 I? tell me "TR Shakeſp. 


= I needs bring thy ſon unto the land from whence thou 


Gen. xxiv. 5. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo; 


Tis but what we muft in our Autumn do. Walker. 
Becauſe the fame ſelf-exiſtent being neceſſarily is what he is, 
"tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of being, he 
muſt be. G 
Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
election, which mut be confirmed by the pope. Addi ſan. 
MUST. n. {. Inuffum, Latin.] New wine; new wort. 
If in the mwft'of wine, or wart of beer, before it be tunned, 


the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and be often chan it makes a 
ſovereign drink for melancholy. - 


As a fwarm of flies in vi 
Abaut the wine-preſs where bveet muſt i is peur d 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming ſound. 
| The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 
| Ball yrookio gin the u, lately preſs” d. - 
A frag a man that with ſufficient mwft 
His 3 yearly ; be no more 
Defir'd, nor P)bilißs. 
Liquors i in 22 at of fermentation, as. muff and new ale, 
produce ſpaſms in the 8 . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To . %. 6. {aws, Welſh, ſtiaki ; wos, Dutch, moul- 


_ Oy Oy o mould; to make 


'Others are made of done and lime; but they are fubjeſt to 
give and be moiſt, which will m corn. | 


time, 


Bailey. | 


Mu's TER. n. /. — the verb. 


re-. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
which f 


% 


number of ſhadows to fill up the mu/terbook. 
Mou'sTzRMasTER. n, / [muſter and maſter.} One who 


M VU S 
Why docg my blood thus mufler to my heart, 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 


Of neceſſary fitneſs ? Shakeſp. Meaſ. for W 
They reach the deftin'd place, 


And muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And draw together. Blackmore's Creation. 


To MU'STER. v. a. [moufteren, Dutch.] To bring together ; 


to form into an arm 


The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never mufiered nor ſeen, demands payment of his whole 


account. _ Spenſer on Ireland. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 


Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
III muſter u * my friends, and meet your grace. Shakeſp. 
0 


The e ribe of the hoſt mwfered the people. 2 Kings. 
could mufter up, as well as you, | 
My giants and my witches too. Donne. 
A daw iricked himblf up with all the gy feathers ers he could 
muſter. L Eftrange. 
—— Old An-hifes | 
Review'd his muſter d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 
All the wiſe ſayings and advices which 88 could 
| muſter up to this purpoſe, have proved i to the com- 
_ people. Tr/bot ſon. 
| man 


might have three hundred and eighteen _ — 
family, without being heir to Adam, and might maffer th 
up, and lead them out againſt the Indians. Lacks. 
Having mufftered up all the forces he could think of, the 
* clouds above, and the deeps below: theſe, ſays he, are all the 
ſtores we have for water; and Moſes dire&s us to no other for 
the cauſes of the deluge rey = Natural Hiflory. 
A review of a body 
of forces. 2. A regiſter of ſons muſtered. 3. A col- 
lection: as, a muſter of -peacocks. Ainſworth. 4. To 
paſs MusTzx. To be allowed. 
(+) All the names 
Of thy eonfederates too; be no leſs 
In hell than here : that when we would | 
Our in muſler, we may name you all B. Fobnſon. 
(2.) Ye publiſh the mufers of your own bands, and proclaim 
to amount to thouſands. Hooker . 
tion takes wrong meaſures, and makes falſe mufters, 
unds a retreat inſtead of a charge, and a charge inſtead 
of a retreat. ; South's Sermons. 
(4.) Such excufes will not paſs muſter with God, who will 
allow no man's idleneſs to be the meaſure of poſſible or impoſ- 
| South's —_— 
Double dealers may paſs muſter for a while; but all 
waſh their hands of them in the concluſion. I age. 


Mvu'sTzxaBoos. n. /. E A book in which 


the forces are regiſtered. 


Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him; * we have 2 


" Shakeſp. H. IV. 


ſuperintends the muſter to prevent frauds. 


Mortimer. A noble gentleman, then — was appointed em- 
To Mus r. v. n. To grow mouldy. baſſador unto the Turkiſh est Hiftory. 
MvusTa'cnurs. . / [muftaches, French. ] Whiſkers ; hair Muftermaſters carry the © MP in their Ral. 
on the upper lip. M9'sTEx-ROLL. u. V [muſter and roll. me regiſter of 
Thie was the manger of the N forces. 
beards, fave only their metache, which they wear long. How many inſignificant combatants axe there in the Chriſtian 
+ camp, that only lend their names to fill up the fer- roll, but 
Mos ra ab. #. f. [wnffard, Well; mou/trrd, Fr. 51. never dream of going upon ſervice ? Decay of Piety. 
A plant. Me One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, 
e pancakes were naught, and the muflard was Which Betterton's grave action di ny d; 3 
Shak ateſp. Or well-mouth'd Booth with r 
Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, me Though but perhaps a mufter-roll of — Fope. 
The roguiſh muſtard, dang rous to the noſe, King. Mos 1 Ly. adv, [from e. 172. | 
Muflard, in great quantities, would quickly bring the blood MP's 71x 233. #. / [from ate. ; damp foulnes 
into an te, and the animal. Arbutbwot. Keep them dry and free from augftinafi. Emelyn's 2 ; ana 
| ——"Tis your's to ſhake the ſoul, 


hg from the muffard bowl. Pete. 
| Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, r meg, 


7. Mos rl. u. 2. To affmble i oner to frm an g 


Mvu'sry. adj. {from awuft.]. 1. Mauldy ; ſpa. 


with dam 
age. 3. Vapia | 
aQtivity 3 want 


moiſt and fetid. 2. Stale ; ſpoiled with 

with fetidneſs. 4. Dull; heavy; 

ing e the occurrences of li 
© 4 


Pg 


| FR To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 


mutation in — and ier a change in the ſeed. 
MUT E. tt [muet, French; mu us, Latin.) 


MU T 
(1.) ——— Was't thou fain, poor father 


In ſhort and muſſy ſtraw. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, made into a milk, 
are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prefer lying upon 
the boards, than on muffyinfe£tious ſtraw. arwey. 
(2.) While the graſs grows the proverb is ſomewhat mu y. 


Shakeſp. 
3.) Let not, like Nævius, every error paſs ; 
The 2 wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pope. 
(4.) Xantippe, bein married to a bookiſh man who has no 
knowledge of the world, is forced to take his affairs into ox 
own hands, and to ſpirit him up now and then, that he- ma 
not grow mufly and unfit for converſation. Addiſon, Specta tor. 


MvuTasn1r'LiTy. . 4 [mutabilite, Fr. mutabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Changeableneſs ; not continuance in the ſaine ſtate. 2. 


Inconftancy ; change of mind. 
) The mutabi/ity of that end, for which they are made, 
eth 


them alſo changeable. Hooker, 
My fancy was the air, moſt 1 
And full of mutability, 
Big with chimeras. Sucklins. 


Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame of the wor 1d 

are corporeal, and therefore ſubject to 21 1 
(2.) Ambitions, covetings, change o prides, n, 

Nice Lolo, nin, mutability. hate p. Cymbecline. 


Mvu'TaBLE. 5 [mutabilis, Latin.] 1. Subject to change ; 


alterable. 2. Inconſtant ; unſettled. + 
(1.) Of tings of ' the moſt accidental and mutabl: nature, 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continuance, 
God's preſcience is as certain in him as the memory 1s or can 
in us. | South's Sermons. 
(2.) For the mutable rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I dp not flatter. Shakeſp. Corialanes. 
I ſaw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear'd leſt one day hon would'ft leave me. 


Mv'rapLENESS. 1. / (from mutable.] . 


uncertainty ; inſtability. 


MurTa'T10N, 2. /. [mutation, Fr. mutatio, Latin. Change; | 


alteration. 

His honour 
Was 3 but mutation, ay, and hat 
From one bad thing to worſe. Shakeſp. S 
The, viciſſitude or mutatian in the ſuperior globe are no fit 

matter for this 4 rays argument. Bacan's Eſſays. 
To make ts grow out of the ſun or open air is a great 


not vocal; 
thing to fay. 

(1.) Why did he nk. i in my foul 8 

And 3 th' effect of reaſon? To the mute 

My ſpeech is loſt ; my reaſon to the brute. 

. ſolemn n free from female noiſe, 
Sock co the jelly deſtroys. 

2.) Say ſhe be mute, and will not . a word, 


not having the uſe of voice. 2. Having no- 


Then II commend her volubility. ateſp. | 
i CAR AD th ugh _ 
\ Pondering the with deep thoughts. _ Milton. 
— All the — choir FF _ 
And filence was in heav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The whole perplex d ignoble crowd, 
Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, . 
Echo d the "_ Prior. 
Murg. . , 1.: One that has no power of ſpeech. . 
letter which ee a vowel cad make no ſound. 


(.) Either our. hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth.” Shake. 


When my — then let mine eyes nt ſet Shakeſp. 


+ ies 


. ., Mu/T1Nnovus. adj. [outine, | 


MU T 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, no wonder if he remain 
ſpeechleſs z as one muſt do, who from an infant ſhould be bred 
up amongſt mutet, and have no teaching. Holle, 
| Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imit te the 
mutes in their ations, Dryden. Du Fr:jnoy. 
(2.) Grammarians note the eaſy pronunciation of a mite be- 
fore a liquid, which doth not 3 re neceſſarily make the pre- 
ceding vowel long. Holder's Elements & Sjecch. 
To Mur E. v. n. |mutir, French.) To dung as birds. | 
Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm dung into 


mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 
T could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird from muting on my head. Ben. Fohnſon. 
The bird not able to digeſt the Fri, from her inconverted 
fig ariſeth this plant. | Brown's Vulgar Er. d. 
Mur ELV. adv. from mute.] Silently ; not vocally. 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, | 
Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Milton. 
To Molr HATE. v. a: [mutiler, French; mutilo, Latin.] 
To deprive of ſome eſſential part. 
Such fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilate the inte- 
grity of Adam, preventively conccive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. B/ oꝰ,ο s Vulgar Frrours, 
Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is mutr/a!ed. 
Stillingfleet., 
Among the mutilated poets of _—— _ is none whoſe 
fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sapp Addiſon. 
Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, — om Strabo's account 
of their having been mutilated and conſumed with moiſture. 
Baker. 
MouTrt.a' TION. A. /. [muttilation, French; mutilatio, from 
mutilo, Latin.] Deprivation of a limb, or any eſſential 


part. 
The ſubject had been oppreſied by — mu- 
enn pillories, and — 4 Clarendon. 

_ -, Mutilations are not tranſmitred from father to ſon, the blind 


begetting ſuch as can ſee: 3 mutilate in their own per- 
_ ſons, do come out perfect — Brown. 


MU'TINE. . /. —.— Fr.] A'imutineer a mover of 1 in- 
ſurte dior. Not in uſe. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting, | 

That would not let me ſleep; methought I lay 

Worſe than the mutiner in the bilboes. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


— Like the mutines.of Jeruſalem, = 
Shbaleſp. King John. 


Be friends a while. 
MuTinE'z R. u. ſfrom mutin, > Fu] A mover of ſaaleion; 


* * of lawful authorit 


war of the duke of Urbi head of the Spanith muti- 
neers, was unjuſt. Bacon War with Spain. 
Set wide the mufti's garden-gate 3 


For there our nutincers appoint to meet. Dryaen. 
They have caſhiered ſeveral of their followers as mutineers, 


who have contrad. cted them in political converfations. Addiſon. 
rench. ] —_— wink in 
inſurrection; turbulent. 


lt 1 lied . 
To th' diſcontented members, * mutincus parts, 
That envied his receipt. Sbaleſp. orie 
The laws 7 England ſhould 0 adminiſtered, and the muti- 
mous verely ſuppreſſed. t Hayward. 
at i 2 


3 e your guards, f perſuaſion EW 
Force may againft the mutinxes prevail. al, Waller. 


y ears are deaf with this impatient crowd ;, | 
wants are now ; miutimous and loud. hs. 
Mv' TINOUSLY, adv. [trom nut i nous ] Seditioully z turbu- - 
en'ly. 
A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to. govern a 
pays in nature mwtznouſly proud, and always before uſed to 
Si 


Men imprivdently often, Gditicully and mutinoufy 

| Men ntly oiten, tlou mu 

 employ' their zeal tos perſons. : Spratt's Sermons. 

Mvu'tinovsntss. 2. /. Scditiouſneſs ; 
turbulence. 

ToMvu't1wy. v. u. laut iner, Fr.] To niſe againſt authori- 
ty; to make inſurrection; to move ſedition. 


[from mutineus. 1 


\MUT 5 
The ſpirit of my father begins to mut in againſt this ſervi- 
1 4 1 Shateſp. As you lite it. 
The people mutiny, the fort is mine, | 
And ail che ſoldiers to my will incline. Waller. 


When Cæſar's army mutinied, and grew troubleſome, no 
argument could appeaſe them. Fauth Sermons. 


Mou'riny. n. . (fromthe verb] Inſurrection; ſedition. 
The king fled to a ſtrong caſtle, where he was gathering 
forces to ſuppreſs this mutiny. Sidney. 
— I th' war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them. 


— In moſt ſtran {tures 
We've ſeen him et him. 
— There is a mutiny in's mind. 
— Leſs than if this frame | 
Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn Ke | 
The ſtedfaſt earth. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their matter who becomes their 
ſervant, and is in danger of their mutinier, as much as any 
government of ſeditious. Temple. 
To MU' I TER. v. n. [mutire, nuſſare, Lat.] To grumble; 
to murmur. | 
What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 
Or ſtand ſo mut ing on? Shakeſp. Othello. 
How !- what does his caſhier d worſhip mut ten? Shakeſ;. 
| _ Sky lowr'd,, and mut᷑t ring thunder ſome ſad drops | 
| Wept, at completing of the mortal ſin 
Original | 
They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleaſe ; no man dare ac- 
cuſe them, not ſo much as mutter againſt them. But ten. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear- garden fray, 
Are rous d; and clatt'ring fticks cry, play, play, play: 
Mean time your — foreigner will ſtare, | 
And matter to himſelf, ha, gens barbare ! 
And it is well he mut tert, well for him; 


Our butchers elſe would tear him limb Gem limb. Dryden. 


When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, it could 
not ſorbear muffering. 1 Addi ſen, Spediator. 
To Mo“ r TER. v. a. To utter with imperfect articulation ; 
to grumble forth. | 5 
Amongſt the ſoldiers this is muttered, 
That here you maintain ſev ral factions. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their ſleep will mut ter their affairs. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered per- 


© | Iſa. lix. 2. 
— A. hateful ing tongue - 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, 
By muttering pois'nous whiſpers in mens ears. Creech. 


Mo“ r TEA. n. /. [from the verb.] Murmur ; obſcure utter- 
ance, 5 7 755 

And backward muffers of di ing power, 
We cannot free the lady. 2M | 
 Mu'rTexEx. 2. /. [from mutter] Grumbler ; murmwer. 
Mu'TTzrxincLY. adv. [from muttering.] With a low 
voice; without diſtinct articulation. - - — | 
-MU'TTON. a. /. [mouton, French.] 1. The fleſh of ſheep 
2 for food. 2. A ſheep. Now only in Judicrous 


| will baſte them. * Swift 5 Diredjons fo the Cook. 
 (2.) Here's too ſmall a paſture for fach ſtore of muttons. 
25 | Shakeſp. 


The fleſh of ywuttons is better taſted where the ſheep feed up- 
on wild thyme and wholefome herbs.  Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Within a few days were broughit out of the country two thou- 
ſand mur run. | | Hayward Edward VI. 


Mozronzryr, n. J (mutton, and ff] A hand large and 
Win he who/fow the foldiers nuf, 


Shakeſt. Henry VIII. 


Milton's Par. Loft.” 


twenty-five years to paſs 


Milton. 


I.) The fat of roaſted mutton or beef; falling on the birds, 


MY 
And faw thee maul'd appear within the lit ect 
To witneſs truth. on's Foy, 
MU'TUAL. adj. [mutuel, French; mutuus, Lat.] Recipro- 
cal; each acting in return or correſpondence to the other. 
| Tote a wild and wanton herd, | 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
By the fweet power of muſick. Shakeſp. Me chant Venice. 
What ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleaſures are the fame. Tore. 


Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. Mu'tuaLLy. adv. from mutual.) Reciprocally; in return. 


| He never bore 

Like labour with the reſt, where th' other inſtruments 

Did ſee, and hear, devile, inſtruct, walk, feel, 

And mutua/ly participate. Shakeſp. Corrolanur, 
Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, | 

Who mutually hath anſwer'd my atfe&ion. Shakeſp. 

The tongue and pen mutually aſſiſt one another, writing 


what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we write. Helle,. 


Pellucid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light at a dittance, 

in refracting, reflecting and infleRing them, and the rays mu- 

 frally agitate the parts of thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for hear- 

ing them. Newton's Opticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that leiſon of vain, 
confidence and ſecurity. 

May I the ſacred pleaſures know 

Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want 

A friend with whom I mutually may ſhare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh, _ | Philips. 


D 


MuTua'r.iTty. n , [from mutual.] Reciprocation. 


Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when theſe mutualities fo 


marthal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate concluſion. 


| | Shakeſp. Othello. 

MvuzzLe. n. /. [muſeau, French.] 1. The mouth of any 
thing ; the mouth of a man in contempt. 2. A faſtening 
for the mouth, which hinders 10 bite. | 
(1.) But ever and anon turning her muzz/e toward me, ſhe 
threw ſuch a proſpect upon me, as might well have given a ſur- 
feit to any weak lover's ſtomach. Sidney. 
Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocity 
with which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would require 
from us to the ſun. Cheyne. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir the fire with 

| the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, uſe the muzzle of the 
bellows. 5 = Swift's Rules to Servants. 

(2.) The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint ; and the wild dog | | 

Shall fleſh his tooth on-ev'ry- innocent. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 

—— Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, | 


And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours d around his chair; 


With golden muza les all their mouths were bound. Dryden. 
To MuzzLs. v. n, To bringthe mouth near. 
The bear muzz/es, and ſmells to him, puts his noſe to his 
mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves him. LE range 
To Mu“zz LER. v. a. 1. To bind the mouth. 2. To fondle 
with the mouth cloſe. A low word. 3. To reſtrain from 
hurt. | 5 ; 
(1.) This butcher's cur is venom mouth d, and I 
Have not the pow'r to male him; therefore beſt = 
Not wake him in his ſlumber. 
The dear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, 
Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bliſsful bow'r, 


And muzzled though they ſeem, the mutes devour. Drydea 


Through the town with flow and ſolemn air, 


(2.) 


(3+) — My. muzzled 
Leſt it ſhould bite maſter, and fo prove, . 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. ; | 
—— Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale 
My. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See Minz.] Belonging to me. 
My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, and mine anciently and 


nurſe was then muzz/ing and coaxing of the child. 
| x L'Eftr ange. 


Atte. bury's Sermons . | 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Led by the noftril, walks the mazzled bear. Gays Paſt: 


— 
: - 


. 
. 
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M Y R 


properly before a vowel. My is now commonly uſed in- 


differently before both. My is uſed when the fubſtantive 
follows, and mine when it goes before: as, this is my book ; 
this book is mine. 
Her feet ſhe in my _ doth place. 3 Spenſer. 
I lud | th s of a 
conclude my reply with the wor — 


If my foul had free election | 
To diſpoſe of her affection. Waller. 


I ſhall preſent my reader with a journal. Addiſon. 
My'xcnen. . g. (mync pen, Saxon.] A nun. Dick. 


My'ocrarny. n. , [uooypaPia.] A deſcription of the 


muſcles. 


My'oLocy. n. . [myologie, Fr.] The defeription and doc- 
trine of the muſcles. 
To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
1 yſtem of myology. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
Mr'oey. n. / [wor] Shortneſs of fight. 


My'ztao. 1. % [wpae;.] 1. The number of ten thouſand. 
2. Proverbially any great number. 
(2.) Aſſemble thou, | 
Of all thoſe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Miltan . 
Are there legions of devils who are continually deſigning. 
and working our ruin? there are alſo myriads of good angels 


who are more cheerful and officious to do us good, Tillotſon, 


Safe fits the goddeſs in her dark retreat ; 


an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided into three cells, which 
are full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | Mil er. 


with a thouſand fragrant poſies ; 


in one hand a 
for ſuch is the nature of theſe trees, that if the * planted 


though a good ſpace one from the other, they will meet, and 
with twining one embrace the other. Peacham. 


Mrs z“L r. n. /. [my and ſelf.] 1. An emphatical word added 
to I. as I myſelf do it, that is, not I by proxy; not another. 
2. The reciprocal of I, in the oblique caſe. 3. I is ſome- 
times omitted, to give force to the ſentence. 


have been at a loſs to defend myſelf. 


Ke T8 


There will I make — beds of roſes, 


A cap of flowers, and a girdle ._ 
Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. Shake(p, 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
288 mary = dew ng rele leaf | 
o his ea eſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
18 would have 4 — like a — holding 
„in the other a bundle of myrtle; 


Nor can the muſe the t Sidney paſs 
The plume of war ard yo lawrels crown'd 
The lover's myrtle and the poet's bay. Thomſon's Summer, 


(1. As his hoſt, 
I ſhould his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Nor bear the knife myſelf. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) They how miſled another pain, againſt which I thould 


Suwaft” Examiner. 
(3-) Myſef ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 


| And d try to gain his Addiſon. 

| Act bie, Martes av. n. % (wraynk x wyflagegws, Latin] Onc 
My'xMipen. n. „ [wopundor.] Any rude ruffan; ſo named who interprets divine myſteries; alſo one who keeps 2 

from the ſoldiers of Achilles. mn! ws them to ſtrangers. ailey. 


| The maſs of the people will not endure to be governed by MYSTE'RIARCH. 1. / [puriguer and apxcy.] One n 
Clodius and Curio, at 2 head of their myr mi dons, though ed by over my ſteries. 


be ever ſo numerous, 28 compoſed of their own repreſentatives. MysTEe'kxtous. adj. French from NY ] 


Swift. 1. Inacceſſible to the ding ; ; i abſeury, 'X 
Myro'Balan. n. / [myrobalanus, Lat] A fruit. The Artfully perplexed, 


- 
4 nd EY 


* i 


myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we have five kinds: (r.) - God at lat 12382 
they are fleſhy, generally with a ſtone and kernal, hay- To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom apply d, 2 . 
ing the pulpy part more or leſs of an auſtere acrid taſte : Though in myſter ious terms. r —_— Loft, 
are the production of five different trees growing | Andi old dark wy of ng — — EP! 
in the Eaft Indies, where they are eaten preſerved. Hill. EN myſterious clouds were cle Denham. 


" "Ts robalan hath parts of contrary natures ; for it is 3 ) Thoſe princes _ were aftnguh boy ale myſterious kill 


vernment, found, by the event they had ill conſulted 
Gweet, and yet aftringent. Bacon's Nat. Hip. E. own Sr the + hap inefs of their people, * Swift. 
Myno'pgLidr. n. J Le, and ce. One who ſells un- Mrsrz RIOUSLY. rom myfterious.] 1. Ing manner 


guents. derit bſcpręly; 
Mraxn. 1. /. [myrrba, Latin; syrröe, Fr.] A gum. Myrrh 8 5 roaring; e e 5 qo 
is a vegetable produ& of the gum reſin kind, ſent to us or examine, « Sf f propa the manner of 


epics, . 
in looſe granules from the ſize of a pepper · corn to that of a and ſecretly deſcribed, therg is e jeve that there is in 
's 


walnut, of a reddiſh brown colour, with more or leſs of an ity — duty. Worthy Communicant., 

admixture of yellow : its taſte is bitter and acrid with a ach e meant. Milton. 
liar aromatick flayour, but ve nauſeous: 1 is MrsTE'«10USNEsSS. u. / [from myſterious.] 1. . Holy ob- 

| | Ta but not difagreeable : it is brought from Ethio * 7 Artful dnl LA i) ap 

but the tres which produces it is wholly unknown. Jur foul yori ole is, to icq an union all thoſe 

3 is the very drug known by the ancients under the — and di 


uſions myſle- 
ſame name. HilPs Mat. Med. Tay 5 thy Communicaut. 


FM My" Rn v. a. [from 2 To £ Jain 
The ayrrhe ſweet bleeding | in the bitter wound. ; Xplaln 23 
1 — 71 in , little honey of roſes, with _ ſow y drops 72 enigmas. 


—— — —— — — I —⏑— . IE *˙ , — — | 1 


1 turn of 5 Surgery. e fir „ they make the partic - ones of 
| . Lain] Made the pee re wes acyl wa the te pr oh 
| rhine ſtone. MISTER V. n. Fo 7 »; ; e Fr.] 1. Something 
| Satan, e att gen 
i And ſtuds * ee Par. Reg, An enigma ; any og 1 — diffcult. 3. A 1 ; ; 
1 My' rien . C urrtus and fam.]! Having the ſha a calling: in this ſenſe e it ſhould, according to LG 
1 . of myrtle. =. * 5 be written miſtery, from meftier 45 — at 
| Mir'n TL. n. /. [myrtus, Latin; myrte, French.] A fra- 7 ) They — of tak irs 1 SED 
ant tree ſacred to Venus. The flower of the myr:ile con- INE nah ? 


- of ſevera} leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which 
Fond in form of a raſe ; upon the top of the foor-ſtalk 
e ovary, which has a ſhoct ſtarlike cup, divided at 
15 in Aye rats, 00 f ; the ovary hecames 


U OR S _ 
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If God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this great myſtery of My'sT1CALLY, adv. [from myſtical.] Ki 4 manner, or me 


the Trinity, or ſome other myferies in our holy religion, we 
mould not be able to underſtand them, unleſs he would beſtow 
on us ſome new faculties - the —_ 1 Sawift. 
| 2.) To thy great comfort in this myftery o opinions 
13 N the twin brother of thy — 5 


Shakeſp. 9 of Witttſef. 
Important truths ſtill let your fa 2 ho 
And moral myſleries with art unfold. Granville 
(3.) And that which is the nobleſt myſferie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. Spenſer. 


Inſtruction, manners, myſteries and trades, 

Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 

Decline to your confounding contraries. ' Shakeſp. 
My'sTICAL. } adj. [myſfticus, Latin. 1. Sacredly obſcure. 
My'sTick. F 2. Involving ſecret meaning ; em- 

blematical. 3. Obſcure ; ſecret. 

1.) Let God himſelf that made me, let not man that knows 
not himſelf, be my inftruftor concerning the myſlical way to 
heaven. Hooker. 

From falvation all fleſh being excluded this way, God hath 

revealed a way myſtical and ſupernatural. Hooker. 

(2.) Ye five other wand ring fires! that move 

In myftick dance riot without ſong, reſound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs calPd-up light. Milton. 


It is Chiift's body in the ſacrament and out of it; but in the 


YT 


an act, implying ſome ſecret meaning. 
Theſe two in thy ſacred boſom hold, | 
Till myflically join'd but one they be. Donne. 


Mr'sTicainess. n. /. [from myſlical.] Involution of 


ſome ſecret meaning, 


MyTroLo'cicaLl. adj. [from mythology.) Relating to the 
explication of fabulous hiſtory. 


The original of the c6nceit was probably hieroglyphical, 


which after became ythological, s 4 4. tradition ſtole into a 


in its covert ſEnſe an 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


total verity, which was but partial 
morality. 


MyrrnokoeicAEIv. adv. [from nythdfgical.] In a man- 


ner ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables. 
MyTro6'LoG1st. 2. /. [from mjthilogy.] A relator or ex- 
 Pofitor of the ancient fables of the heathens. 8 
The grammarians and mythologifts ſeem to be er un 
quainted with his ritings 1 1 Creech. 
t was a celebrated pro . among the ancient nipthologifts,, 


What was the ſtron thing, chat the wiſeſt, and what the 
Norris's Miſcel. | 


greateſt ? 4 
To My Trno'LoGrze. v. n. them agile ] To relate or 
explain the fabulous birt of the hea 


| facrament not the natural truth, —— and myſtical, MrrRHOLOoG v. 2. . [1690 and xby®- ; r French. 


3 oy Communicant᷑. 
It is plain from the —— is to 
be conſumed by fire. Jer Theory of the Earth. 


(3.) Leſt new fears diſturb the ſtate, — ſceenes there are laid ata di 
Know, I have ſearch'd the myfictrolls of fate, Dryden, | 


Syſtem of fables ; explication of the fabulous hiſtory of 
the gods of the heathen' eld. 
The modeſty of mytholo 


ce; it is once a time, in the 
days of yore, * in the land of Utopia. Bentley, 


deſerves to be commended : the - 


r 8 


N A 1 


ble ſound : as, no, name, net; it is ſome- 
times after n almoſt loſt ; as, condemn ; con- 
tem. 


unexpettedly ; to ſeize without warning. A word ſeldom 
uſed but in low language. - | | 


A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh an invaria- 


To Nas. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh.] To catch 


N. 3 1 


N A K 
(1. ) To the croſs he nails thy enemies, * 
The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 5 
Of all mankind, wit h him arecrucify'd. Milton. 


He claſp'd his hand upon the wounded part. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy d, 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail d it to his fide. Dryd. 
230 In golden armour glorious to behold, . 
The rivets of your arms were nail d with gold,  Dryd, 


Na'cxzx or NAK ER. n. .. [concha margritifera, Latin] Na't1Lex. n. /. [from nail.] One whoſe trade is to forge 


A ſhell that contained a pearl. 


NA'DIR. 2. ,. [Arabick.] The point under foot directly op- N 


polite to the zenith. 
As far as four hright ſigns comprize, 


The diſtant zenith from the nadir hes. | Creech. 


Narr. n. /. [mergus cirrbatus.] A kind of tufted ſea- 
bird. | 


Nas. n. /. [nagge, Dutch.] 1. A ſmall horſe. A horſe 
in familiar language. 2. A paramour in contempt. | 


(1.) A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with good 

-horſe-fleſh, but the zag would be too fleet. L' Eflrange. 
Thy nags, the leaneſt things alive, 

So very hard thou lov'ſ to drive. | Prior. 

(2.) Your ribauld nag of Egypt 


Hoiſts fails, and flies.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo, 


NAIL. u. ſ. [nag], Saxon; nagel, German.] 1. The hard 


cruſt or horny ſubſtance at the ends of the fingers and toes. 
2. The talons of birds; the claws or paws of beaſts. 


A ſpike of metal by which things are faſtened together. 4 


A ſtud ; a boſs. 5. A meaſure of Jength ; two inches 
and a quarter. 6. On the nail. Readily ; immediately; 


without delay. I once ſuppoſed it from a counter 


ſtudded with nails, but have fince found in an old re- 
cord, ſol x ere ſuper unguem, It therefore means into the 


and. 
(2-9 My nails can reach unto thine eyes. Shakeſp. 
he meaneſt _— in th' Emilian ſquare, 5 
Can imitate in braſs, the aaili and hair; | 
Expert in trifles. 5 | Dryden. 
The ails of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe parts in the 


various functions they are put to; and defend the numerous 


nerves and tendons that are under them. Ray. 

(.) As one nail by drives out another; 

So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. Shale. 
For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal England, nor for 
the oaken timber to build them; and we need not borrow iron 
_ for 4 — or aatls, to faſten them together. Bacon. 
e -ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, are fo placed in 
abundance and vigor, that it proves an adventure of hazard to 


paſs thoſe coafts in a 2 with * nails. | Brown. 
— pa I | 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. | . 
An 1 the nail of the hand boy, | 
and for an iron zail to faſten any thing. Watts. 
(4+) For not the deſk with filver zaib, 
Nor bureau of ex "Is 
Nor ftandiſh well japan'd avails | 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift, 
6.) We want our money or the nail, | | 


banker's ruin'd if he pays. Swifts Poems. 
Ts Nail. v. @. [from the noun.} 1. To faſten with nails. 
2. To ſtud with nails. | 


breath vocalized; yet there is that property in all letters of apt- 
_ neſs, to be conjoined in ſyllables. | Holder 


nails; a nail-maker. 

A'KED. adj. [naco>, Saxon.] 1. Wanting cloaths ; un- 
covered; bare. 2. Unarmed ; defenceleſs ; unprovided. 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden. 4. Mere; bare; _—_, 


ing the neceſſary additions; ſimple ; abſtracted. 


(1.) A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe man differed 
from a fool? anſwered, ſend them both naked to thoſe who 
know them not, and you ſhall perceive. Bacc n. 

| He pitying how they ſtood | 

Before hi ed to the air, that now . 

Muſt ſuffdr change; _ 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts. Milton. 

(2.) Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal | 

I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age, 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſd. H. VIII. 

Ungrateful men, | 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ftrike the blow. Addi ſen. 
(3-) The truth appears ſo naled on my fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Maleſp. H. VI. 

(4.) Not that God doth require nothing unto happineſs at 
the hands of men, ſaving only a zaked belief, for hope and cha- 
rity we may not exclude ; but that without belief all other 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of . 

| 1. er. 


virtues. 


Na'xzpLY. adv. 1. Without covering. 2 Simply; 


_ ; barely; in the abſtract. 3. Diſcoverably ; evi- 
dently. 5 | | | | 

(2.) Though ſeveral ſingle letters nakedly confidered, are 
found to be articulations only of fpirit or breath, and not of 


 _ (1) So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 

And dazzleth all their cleareſt ſighted eyes, | 

That they (ce not how nakedly they lie. Daniel. 


NaxzDxESss. . /. [from naked.) 1. Nudity ; want of 


covering. 2. Want of proviſion for defence. 3. Plain- 


neſs ; evidence ; want of concealment. 
(i.) My face I'll grime with filth ; 
And with preſented zatedneſs out-face 
The winds and perſecutions of the ſky. Shateſp. X. Lear, 

Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins | 

Of beaſts ; but inward zaktedneſs, much more 

| Opprobrious ! with his robe of righteouſneſs | 
Arraying, cover'd from his father's ſight. Miltoz. 
I entreat my gentle readers to ſow on their tuckers again, and 

not to imitate the nakedneſs, but the innocence of their mother 


Eve. | Addifon's Guardian. 
Thou to be ſtrong muſt put off every dreſs, © 
Thy only armour is thy nakedneſs. Prior. 


(.) Spies, to ſee the nakedneſs of the land are come. 


Seni. 


N AM 
. Why feck'ſt thou to cer Likee | 


hat which' appears in proper pernakedneſs? * Sbaleſp. 
Na 1 a; An aul, ſuch 1 or ſhoemakers 


_ Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitleaher and nets 
Wich collars and harneſs. 


4 7 of ant 2. The term by 
ies is diffingui 3. Perſon. x. 
I 9hgg 


F. Rengwi; — celebrity; 
| 1 pale ; Tetwembrbrite ; memory”; 3 N ; 
honour. G6. P Power delegated ! ithputed ebarscter. 
FiQitious, imputation. 8. Appearance; _ wh ; af 
ſamed charaQter. 9. An * ou a lation, 

1.) What is thy name | . . 
Thor lt be afraid to hear 8 8 - 
No: though thou call'ſt thy ee. © 8 
Than any is ”- —— op | 1 

name 8 
He called their names after BY names vis bade bes called 


them. 
em Thouſands there were in darker kan FOR dwell, 


criminati 
which 
Reputat 


Whofe nam#s ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn... Dryden. "7m 


(2.) rin name?" That which we call aroſe, 
By any name would” ſmell as ſweet. . :  Shakeſþ. 
Ik every particular idea that we take io, ould have a diſtinct 
* 72 a \ Locks, 
Theyh women eac 
49 life for future fame. Be 
The king's army was the laſt enemy the we been 
<2 — and had left no good = name . 3 


rate name, 55 


7 » 


* great Zavae | 

Viſit eminent perfor of. great — abroad 3/to Wa 
life agreeth with the fam. 

Ie et thy donesin nich Heſpetin's plane, 


Tu I tis all a 1 —.— —— remains. 


"> 4k 5 


1 > wall 


3 


=" 1the- 
ret 4 
8 
DEED. Wh 


= Vis wi 4 
I \ bs "PW 17. When 
Had ES IT 
" % N 
JS. 4%. - 2% N. . 


21 2 


wie yz 


- (9 
13 Aa 1 

r | — Miſeel. * 

[from t the houn. as 1. 1 Atte by a 


lation impoſed. 2. Te mention by name. 
nn L To utter; z to SIS 


Like the watermen of 
To Neun (V8. 
particular a 
3 a0 2 
| loam 


* 

* 

109 

. © ” - 
"His nam® 


Tuſer. 
NAME. . 5 Re — Oe) pre! 1. The diſ- 


1 were either et them innate. 


Gen. XXVI. 18. 5 


8 Such data of gieatuefs ill — 
Dryd. 


eb Barons Efays. 2 


Dagd. ., m 
- attended. But the 


N 7 
——— — 2. 


Baker on an Learning. ; 


'* diſcover beau 


—_— — 8. . 
N A. P. 
— — » Thilwnne building left Bs; 

' Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion, nam'd. Mien, 
(2.) Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing : neither uſe thy- 
ſelf to the naming of the Holy One. Eccluſ. xiii. 9. 
| My tongue could name whate'er I ſaw. Milton. 
Thoſe whom the fables name cf monſtrous ſizae. Milton, 

(z.) Did my father's godſon ſeek your life? 

He whom my father nam d? your! Hk. 
Bring me him vpwhom I ſhall name. 1 Sam. xv. $ 
Let any one name that vu fr Wade terms or wh 
Locke. 
(4-) Let my name be named on them. Gen. xIviii. 16, 


(5.) Celeſtial, whether ee the thrones or vam A 
Of them the higheſt. | Miltc:. 


Na"werLess. adi. [from news} boy Nor diſtinguiſhed by 


any diſcriminative appellation. 2. One of which the name 
is * known or mentioned. | 
1.) On the cold earth lies . unregardled king, 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. * 
The milky way, 
Fram 0 of many nameleſi ſtars. 
(Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truſt; 
— ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt; 
Beneath a tude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
(2.) Little credit is due to aceuſations of this kind, when 
they come from ſuſpected, that is, from nameleſ; pens. | 
— 


A nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name. Harte. 

Na'mELy. adv; [from no] nn ſpecially ; to 
mention by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of ber we ſay the ſame 


ha n. 


7 — 


a} 


_ | which diligent bebolders: of her works have obſerved; namely, 


that ſhe) provideth for all livig, creatures nouriſhment which 
Wn A 1 a '' Hooker, 
le is he ſuhje to? 
To none of theſe; Dl be the laſt ; 
Namely, ſome love that drew him oft from home. Shak. 
The councit making remonſtrances unto queen Elizabeth, of 
the continual conſpiracies againſt her hfe ; and namely, that a 
was lately taken, who ſtood ready in a very aſpicious 
ner to do the deed.;. adviſed her to go leſs abroad weakly 
n an{\wereg, th that ſhe had father be dead, 
than put in cuſtody? 7 | "Bacon. 
Por che encellency of the ſon}, mamely i its power of divining 
in dreams; that ſeveral fock: 3 have been made, none 
cp — . Addiſon, Spett. 
| omon's choice does not only inſtru& us in that point of 
hiſtory, but furniſhes out a v fine moral to us; namely, that 
4 walk Frope his heart fo wiſe m, — at the ſame time take 
moſt proper me or ong life, riches, and repu- 
tation. 1 N Low 8 Addiſon's e Aol 


T0 


Nats. 1. J. {from name.] One who calls or knows any 


by name. 
Na MESAKE.' u. 127 One that. has the fame name with ano- 
tber. 


Nor does the dog-fch at ſea, much more make out the FO 


- hn than that his cogngminal, or, eat in the heavens. 


one author i amole to 
beabelke; . ey have Eyes only for blemiſhes. ey can 

a Sh s ſud « 0 their | nameſahes ; ; but immedi- 
Adai Lon. 


EEE e k eib them 


indeed ſee the > Ap 
- ately ſhut their eyes 


NAP: n. 1 8 Saxon, to fleep.] 1. Slumber; a 


A word e uſed. 2. [Þnoppa, Sax] 

| Down * Ke ae k 
(x). opla ft (wallgwing af deep nit open 
e no Hs the ; arten . her 
1 Nen | I ney. 


n own | Kev . and Lein ae * 2 | 
* * 7 8 
The ſon bad Jong fine i = the lap y my ſpea | 
..of Pre taken out his np. , | 8 
3 


th, making 


Nn E w. u. /. [napus, Lat.] An herb. 
Na'eurHa. x 


 Na'eerxegss. 5. /. {from nappy. ] The quality of having 


8 
80 long as I'm at the forge wes ces taking your nap. 
IL Eftrange. 
PR ) Amongſt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly | | 
With excellent device and wondrous flight ; £ 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The ſilken down, with which his back is dight. Spenſer. 
Jack Cade the clothier means to dreis the Commonwealth, 
and ſet a new as 4 upon it. "Shak. 
Plants, though they have no prickles, heve a kind of downy 
or velvet rind upon their leaves; which down or nap cometh of 
a ſubtil ſpirit, in a ſoft or fat ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Ah where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ; 
His only coat! where duſt confus'd with rain 
2 the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtaig. Swift. 


To Nap. v. a. [Pnaeppan, Saxon.] To fleep; to be dow 


ſy or ſecute; to be ſupinely careleſs. 


They took him napping, m his bed. ah Hudibrat. 
A wolf took a dog napping at his maſter's door. 
L'Eftrarge. 


What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul linen, ttopt 
in a veſſel that hath wheat in it, will in; twenty-one days time 


turn the wheat into mice; without conjuring, one may guels 
to have been the philoſophy and information of ſome houſewife, 
who had not fo carefully covered her wheat, ,but that the mice 
could come at it, and were there taken; napping juſt when they 
had made an end of their good chear. x 
Na r TAK ING. n. / [nap and take.] Surpiize; ſeizure on 
a ſudden ; unexpeRed onſet, like that made on men 
aſlee 
8 aſſaults, W a Win have in our 
forefathers days, between us and France, been common. 
Carew 


44 


' NAPE. 3. /. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner | imagines 


it to come from map, the hair that grows on it; Junius 
with his uſval Greek ſagacity, from »4mn, a bill z per- 


| haps from the ſame roqt with Keb. The joint of the 
neck behind. ; 


Turn your eyes towards the napes of | your "necks, and make 


but an interiour ſurvey of your good ſelves. Shak. 


Domitian dreamed, the night hefore he was ſlain, that a gold- Fit. 


en head was growing out of the xape of his neck. 
Na'yzay, n. /. [naperia, Ital.] Table · linen. 


. Pi. 


1. . [napbths, Latin.] - Naphiha is. a very 
pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of a very pale yel- 
low, with a caſt of brown in it. It is ſoft and oily to the 
touch, of a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk and 
enetrating ſmell ; of the bituminous kind. It is . J 
65 ready to take fire. Hill's Mat 
Strabo repreſents it as Sestkoc of bitumen. 1 400 


the top of the water of wells and ſprings. That und — 
Babylon is in fome ſprings whitiſh, tho it be 2 4 


and differs little from Petroleum. 


NA 1 n. /. [from nap ; which etymology is oddly fa- 


voured by Virgil, Ton ſiſque ferunt — 4 villis; - Roc 
ria, Italinq.] * r. Cloaths uſed at table to wipe the hands. 
3. A . Oblolgte. This ſeole is retained i in 
Scotland. 

(1. By art were weaved 3 Hirt, a coats, incon- 
2 by fire. Bycaz , Fulgar Errqurs. 


e ſame matter was woven into a a lin at L which 
was cleanfed by being burnt in the fire. "2 li 


Nuptins, Helio balus had of clo of gold, 
. of 1 inen, or ſoft — ö 8 22 
62.) Pam df e und gauge 2 
Tnis was her firſt remembrance from the 2 Wb 
Na'yLess. adf. [from nap.} Wanting nd 2 
Were he = one #1" for conſul, ne'er mould he mu 
pear in th' marker place, nor n him Ih 
— napleſs No of humility, f 10 88 


3 * of the ane the: 


Nav. adj. [from nap. Mr. - derives 'it from nappe, 
Saxon, a cup.] Frothy; ſpumy : Pr whence ap- 
ples and ry are called lamb's wool. 

When I my threſher heard, 


With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Say, Paſt. 
NARCTSSUS. n. . [Latin ; narciffe, French.] A 27 
— Nor Narciſſus fair, 
As o er the fabled mountain hanging fill. WDomſon. 


Naaco TICK. 44. Lage ; narcotigue, Prench.] Produc- 
ing torpor, or „ Mane Mar cet icli, inclu all that 

part of the materia medica, which any way produces 
| ſleep, whether called by | this name, or hypngticks, or opi- 


Ates. 


wincy. 
The ancients eſteemed it ied or ſtu e and it is 
to be found in the liſt & poiſons by Dioſcorides. Brien. 


Nazo. a. . [nardus, Latin ; ade, Gr} 1. Spikenard ; 

a kind of oigtment.,.,z2. An odorous ſhrub. 

(1.) e now is come 

Into the bliſsful field, thro* groves gf myrrh, 158 

And flow ring adaurs, caſſia, nard and bam. Milton. 

(2. Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, 

Or the zard in the fire... B. Fobnſon's Under cbcodi. 
Nax E. . / [nerit, Larin.] A noſtril ; net. uſed, except 
as in the following paſſage, in affectation. | | 

There is a M plot, FAIT, T7» 
 Though'every nan alfatt it nor. Hudibras. 
Na RWHALE. NN. A ſpecies of whale. . 10 
Thoſe long horns ne 'as 0 ran beauties, are-but the 
teeth of narwhades. Braun Vg. Errours. 
Na'zxABLE. adj. [from narre * Copable boy be 
told or related. 


" To NARRATE. v. a. Latin. To relat el: a 
word only fda lad. | 4 1 * 


NARRA'TION. p. *. 2 [narratie, Lais, narration Se Punch 

Account; relation z>biſtery: :- +.) +> ae 

He did doabt the of truth „ am dt 1117 Midder. 
They that deſire to look into — of the llory, or 

the variety of the nmel might have pro- 

en 2 Mac. ii. 24 · 

This cm. ns Aber I * 


* 51. 1 fat. to 2 13D 


Homer introduses the: che: belt infiryQions; 


| narrations, _ 2 

Ns. ENATIVY. "adj. [narratif-< e, French; pr pip t] 

1. Relating ; ping — 2. Storytelling';" apt to 
relate thin x5] | Ane e hb. 


(0 To fake za, gt credit an ee pare 


| os oy G.. ln 0 al ergon. 
as Dave 150. , is, I Pas e % 

The „ hen: ond a, 101 
And afting y uth 2 a. 11 7 <a 


Na'xzarive. A J. 
In the inſtructions 
ſhould do, * 


ER 


tion. r 10 © Mr 2 
 / 'Thewerds of all judicial al ger ee ent 
it be in ſentences wherein diſpo ugg and enaing terms are made 
uſe of, 1 29er Pere. 
Nag rok. n. J. [narrateut, „ French ;'f from tarre, Lat.] 
teller; a relater. | 
Conſider whether the . honeſt and Faithful, 2 


| oe fu; wks (== 15 , 25 . 


NARROW: ah. ' 11 "Kor 
OW af ſony, fu 1 fide. to 


prog 2. Small; aß, ne reat extents did of time a3 
well as place. 3: Covetous; araritious. & Contracted; 


* x R 


of confined ſentiments 1 ungenerous. e * 


a (mall diſtance. 6. Claſe $ n, Arte Us. * 
(x —— * & 45 2 | 
Hach paſa d in ſafety thro — nk. 


The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was — way to 
turn either ta the right hand or to the left. Wan. Ai. 26. 

In a narrow-W.tom'd ditch cattle cannot turn. Merten. 

By being too few, ar of an improper figure and Simenfop to 
do their duty in 
of 


nels in the excluſion 3 but this inferreth na inform 
Though the Jews were hut a ſmall nation;. and, con 


a narrow com 

languages is truly to be * 4 to them. Wilkins. 
3.) To aarrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 

To Feeling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire, Sidhey. 

| (4+) Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean ns be- 

eween the ſeveral orders of its members, and their bene 


Blackmare. 


RSS | i 


ing their 


A. 
to 


hearted repining at eachlother's gain.. 
The greateſt undarf nding is 14770. ; How ritvake God 
and nature is there; we never had any idea (t 3 
Grew's Caſmologi . ere. 


The Lows of good from thoſe whom we gratify, wo 
duce a very ngrrow ang ftinted. charit 

A ſalamander 
and is not 
ſhe talks to, be in bre 

wh is with narrow | 


o- 
ite 


irited as to obſerve, whether che perſon 
s or in petticoats, 8 
pol le as with narrow-neck'd bot- 


Suit s --— ———_ 


Y 
2 -+- 
+. 
* 
4 1 


d 


| Moſt — might ſerve — AIs. | 
Many malicigus ſpies are ſearching inte the ations of A great 
man, who is, ways the beſt 3 for ſo marrow an in- 
ſpection. Addiſon, Spect. 


perfection, = become narrow and. inedpable | 


2.) From this narrow time of geſtation may en ue a 17 g 


in the world, yet the fu ſt riſe of let e and 


grows. familiar * a Rranger at @ fight, K 


N%..4 
» * 


Addiſon. 
the more noiſe they make in 


Dryden. 


Te Narrow. v. 4. [#om the adjeftive;] 1. To diminith 


vith reſpett goobreadth or wideneſd 2. To contract; to 
impair in dignity of extent or inflyenee. 3 To contract 
ſenti yof kn 4. To confine; to 


be does: lake ground enough, and does not bear far 
cuough-out to the one hand or to tlie other. 


(..) In 1 = 
nad att, Fn eres of . 


3 vo wt 2 
By 3 of the 


0 14” 4 


great continent of Brafilia, the needle de- 
flecteth towards the land twelye,d the Straits of 


Magellan, where the land iar — other 1 


ſide, it varieth about five or ſix. 


A government, which by. alienatin 
is compa and A ide Seri 2 the — 


a 
de gr eateſt part part oo their . Jul uy 
* {eee it fer £361 15 een ae = P 
= "Ig - ſcience is 2 Al the reſt, *whete it * 
- not by comruption nar rod into a trade; forme or ib ends, 
aud ſecutar intereſts 3 1 mean, theology, wich contains the 
knowledge of God and his creatures. Lecke.. 
* (30 etude does contract and arrow our faculties, fo 


carr apprehend only: W e in hieb we ars-con- 


3 


denant. Govern. r Te. 

How hard it. ĩu to — ya a (fant 7 _ 
lection of common. 1 ta- enge ſelf 10h 

een „Eu- geg 8 hy 5 ro 


pl et) bre ind . narrow, when LY 


N e Farrjer's Diftionary. G 
r 


% W. 6. 1 


yes our of 
Nas; [from 4 Bat, 


nl 8 


Na SAL. adi. Hag 


9 


attentively. 4. e wan a little. 
I; ſparingly. 


nſpeft every. part of him. 


NANO wN Ess. 4. , [from n. rot. 


eſtabliſhed laws of liberty 


load. and emptying 
fatune 10 the narmgwneſ@ of. the wn thow ar to. pals; 


= thing but m_—_ 3 all this? 


8 of their 


the throat ĩs N 
ciation. 


14 7 
a 2. en * * * 6 
* | 2. 
3 * 
P * 
* | | 


* 1 2 


ey Anith'd for returns to thee; 
unded by nature, nn (till by 
trifling hea#, and 4 cbmracted . 

15 I moſt find © 


fault with his 2ar-twing too "+ kis own 
, ; bottom, and his e 19 my foundation on which- he 


Vaterland. 

By admitting wit — at once into one quettion, 

. theenind i is dazzled and bewildered ; whereas by limiting and 

narrowing the n you inks a fuller ſurvey of the whole. 

| Watts's Logich. 

Our 'Enowlelge i is mugh more narraa 4, if we confine our- 
Fir to oy oνn har rea nings, without much reading. 

Watts, 


TOR u Why. LA [from narrow ] 1. With little breadih 
or. widens ; with ſmall diſtance between the ſides. 2. 


Contrattediy ; ; without extent. 3. Cloſely ;. vigilantly ; 


5. Avariciouſ- 


(z.) The church of Englind'i is not ſo nurrba: y calculate 
that it cannot fall in with wy regular ſpecies of gov 3 
| | * if 


* * My felons, ſchoolmatter 
33 Bianca's ſte <p nat rowwly. Shak, 
If it be narrovly con fidered, this 6, 6 will be reprehended 


or encountered, by imputing to all excellencies in compoſitions 
a kind of poverty. Bacon. 


For a confiderable l hid in my vineyard, ſearch nar- 
* hen I am gone. | L. Eftrange. 

A man's reputation 8 eyes open him that will aral ＋ 
A lifon. 
(A.) Same —_ velleTs took. one of the: Aquapulca ſſi ps, 
and very %arrowly miſſed of the other. Fu 


1. Want of 8 


or w ideneſs. 2. Want of extent; want of comprehenſion. 


3 Confined ſtate; contraQednefs. 4. Meannels ; pover- 
ty: 5. Want of capacity, 


.) In our Gothic cathedrals, the eng s of the arch 
makes it riſe in height, or run out in letigth. '' Addiſon on Italy. 
(z.) Thar prince, who ſhould be {6 wiſe — godlike, as by 
to ſecure proteſtion and encourage- 


ment to the honeſt induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſhon 
of power, and narrowneſs of party, will quickly be too hard 


for his neighbours... Lecke's Works. 
(3-) The moſt learned and ingenious xitty i in Europe, con- 
feſs the 2arrowneſF of tyman' attamments. — ile. 


Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe nar roa affords | 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words... 
8 
- The Latin, 2 ſevere and comperiious” language, often ex- 


| prefiſes that in one word, which either the barharity or the 
m of en tongues cannot fopply i in more. 


Dryden. 
off y 


* 


Sauth. 
ſition in men, whick phe them impro- 
contemplations, is not fo much from the 
ſpirit, and. underſtanding, as becauſe | hey | 
will. not take time to extend them. e's 
r — 
or is mi nas reme 015% Ai blese 
1 been deeds of fond faelerys.. Sheer. 
Lat. * ng tro-thonaſs.) 
 Taeyronmounce the'aiwſtls,; and ſonic of the vowels fpiwitally. 
— it makes a pronun- 
Holder Elements of Speech. 
bens, paſs 2 ſmall probe through the 


„by taxi 


(4. If Gad with fi thee fri this feng, 
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N A T If N AT 


Some unicorns are among iet: as thoſe four kinds of na- (x.) Th in their earthly Canaan plac'd, 
cornous heetles deſcribed by Moffetus. 5 all dwell and roſper : 42 when. fins 
A'STY. adj. (naft, nat, German, wet. ] 90 irty; — 4 their pants —. es i ihon. 
faſnenai lis 
4 - ſordid; nauſeous ; polluted. 2. Obſcene ; 6:4 giou atirucde, and fel their rr 3 


| Addiſon"s Freeholder. 
(1.) Sir T homas More, in bis anſwer to Luides: has thrown 
out the greateſt heap of naſſy language that perhaps ever was * The * viQories our armies have been crowned with, 


were in fome mcaſure the bleſſings returned that nai; 
put together. charity which has been ſo — "OY — 
A nice man, is a man of nafty ideas. Swift, God, in the execution of his judgments, never viſits a peo- 
Na'sTiLy. adv. [from naſty.] 1. Dictily ; ; filthily ; nau- ple with ras and general calamities, but where their fins are 
ſeouſly. 2. Obſcenely ; groſsly. public and national too. | Rogers, 
(1.) The moſt pernicious infection next the Hag e, is the ſmell NA TIONALTVY. 44. from notional}. With regard to the 
of the jail, when prijencrs have been long and cloſe and nation. 


kept. | Bacon f Nat. Hiſt. The term adulterous chiefly relates to the ews, who bei 
Na'srTixess. 2. , [from naſty.] 1. Dirt; filth. 2. Ob- nationally eſpouſed to God by Sivan, every In of theirs bs 
n jd _ 8 in a peculiar manner ſpiritual adultery. South. 
I is cauſed the itious to remain within r on, Refi 
N reaſon of the naſſineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might No TiowaLnzss. 8. ＋ (from —_— erence to the 


_ 
more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. people in gene 18 
Haughey and huge, as high Dutch bride, NA TIVE. adj. [nativgs, Lat. natif- we, Fr.] 1. Produced 
Such naftineſs and ſo much pride by nature; natural, not artificial. 2. Natural; ſuch as 
Are oddly Yin d by fate. is 


avift. to nature; Original. - 3. Conferred by birth; 
(2.) Their naſtineſs, their dull obſcene talk and bald, | belonging by birth. 4. Relating to the birth ; pertaining 


cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive to any who does not to the time or place of birth. 5. Original; that which 
baulk his own reaſon, out of love to their vice. South. | 


ve being 
| A divine might have employed his pains to better Ii 8⁴ 
than in the naſlineſs of Plautus and Ariſtophanes. Dryd * ) "She more ſweet than any bird on — 4 


: uld oft 
Na'TAL. adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Lat.] Native; relating entimes amongſt them bear 3 


And ſtrive to paſs, as the could well enany 
to nativity. Their native muſick by her {cilful art. | Spenſer, 
Since the time of Henry III. princes children took names from This doctrine doth not enter by the car 
_ their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thema of Bro- But of itſelf is zative in the breaſt.” Ft Davies. 
therton. Camden, © (2.) The members retired to their 2 walked the native 
| Propitious ftar | whoſe facred pow 2 ſedateneſs of their tem =, Sawift, 
Prefided o'er the monarch's natal hour, (3.) But ours is a privilege. ancient and native, | 
Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlatiye; 
Narx 110. 3. / [Ro Latin], *. act of ſwim- 2 —＋ W — 9 9 1 
mi 4- cle men defeat aw, and outrun native 
be, In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move . . 1 * they cat — men Pl have no wings 
but in natation both together. Brown's Hulg. Errours, _ © — * 2 bodies haf, n6 debt, 1 Shak. go Vs 
| Na4'THLEss. adv, [na, that is, not the leſs, Saxon! Ne- . 4 | me gi Sal- H. v 
vertheleſs; formed thus, natheleſs, nath leſs. Obfolete. CH. V. 
(s: Have I now ſeen death? is ths the way 
Nath" leſs, my brother fince we paſſed are Tm return to native duſt ? 
Unto this pong. we will _ our jar. Spenſer. Of — foul, aud ugly 1 6 Milton. 
Smote on him ee vaulted with fire, N | NaTive. 2. = 2. One born in an place original i — 
Nathleſs he ſo endur d, till on the beck -bitane. | 2. Offspring, $2.47 - RY I TEST 
Of that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and cal | (3.) Make no extiopat of the iathves, u ples preter of 
His legions. Milton's Par. Loft. ; Planting religion, Gt eee ws Jeaſec 25 
| Na THMORE. adv. [na the non Never ** 25 Ob- 8 i ally, the ad mu a 20. 17 A 
ſolete. ki The lowly native of a country town. | Dryd Dryd. Juv. 
Yet zathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 5 There ſtood a monument to Taeitus the hiftorian, to the em- 
Could by his AF — heart embolden d be. Spenſer perors Tacitus and Plorianus, natives of the place. liſon. 
NA'TIG =. n. J. [nation, French; natie, Latin. Our natives have 2 fuller habit/fquarer, and more d- 


di ſtinguiſned from another people; generally 5 — than the people that be Ann us to the ſouth. 
their language, original; or government. 2. A warn num- | as | 5 0 _ Blackmgre. 
der: . n D ee, be . Bk | 
OS + Edwa in i French wars, and unborn, could never native 3 | 
Spied with Engliſh the towns * he won, as he bega md | at Gere lo — — Shak. 22 


is driving out the French, his fuccefſors holding the ſame Na- 4 by ies $9. = /. native] State of bu produ- | 
3 would have filled all France with our nation. altigh. ; Ced b by gatere f 


A nation properly ſignifies a you number of . deriwetl WA bay 8 1 i 4 Tn Fi. _ 131 5 1. Vin ej 
from the ſame b 2 * coun „ life. T 181 - | 
ED — e pee ee = e 
Spread aer with ſhapes, rn 5 1. . 


A realm of death l and on this fide the grave! "le 
Are there, ſaid J, nr + 40 
This human qhaos, carry, ſmiles away yr: ſane For 
— f. [national,. Fr. from . — „ ( 0 e hunde ks 
Send, pot. priyate ;; not 2 2.::Bigoted to -And-yav the calenders. of theis: 
8 one's own country. 6 oli 2141 2/2 Vo yolty's feaſt, ; 


R ˖ 


. — 


N AT 
They ſay;there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativi- 
95 A ab. bal. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
When I vow, I'weep ; and vows ſo born, * 
In their natiz7ty all truth appears. Shak. Mid. N. Dream. 
Thy birth and thy rativity is of Canaan, Exel. xvi. 3. 
(3) Theſe, in their dark nativity, the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with internal flame. Milton. 
NA'TURAL. adj. {[naturalis, Latin; naturel, French. ] 
' 1. Produced ot effected by nature; not artificial. 2. II- 
- legitimate; not. legal. 3. Beſtowed by nature; not ac- 
quired, 4. Not forced; not farfetched ;' dictated by na- 
ture. 5. Following the ſtated courſe of things. 6. Con- 
' fonant to natural notions. 7. Diſcoverable by reaſon, 
not reyealed. 8. Tender; affectionate by nature. 9. 
UnaffeQed ; according to truth and reality. 10. Oppoſed 
to violent: as, a natural death. | 
(1.) There is no natural motion of any particular heavy bo- 
dy, which is perpetual, yet it is poſſible from them to contrive 


ſuch an artificial revolution as ſhall conſtantly be the cauſe of it- 
ſelf, Wilkms's Dedalus. 
( 2.) This would turn the vein of that we call zatura!, to 


that of legal propagation ; which has ever been encouraged as 
the other has been disfavoured by all inſtitutions. emple. 

(3.) If there be any difference in natural parts, it ſhould 
ſeem that the advantage lies on the fide of children born from 
noble and wealthy parents. Swift. 

(4.) I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and natural leſt 
| conſiderations that belong to this piece. . Wotton. 

(5) If folid piety, humility, and a ſober ſenſe of themſelves, 
is much wanted in 
quence of a vain and corrupt education. Lau. 
(.) Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, as na- 
tural to the mind as ſun and light: fire and warmth go 
ther, and ſo ſeem to with them as natural an evidence ag 
ſelt· evident truths themſelves. | Locke. 


and ſhould be obliged unto, by the meer principles of reaſon, 
improved by conſideration and experience, without the help of 
revelation, | *Y Wilkins, 
(3.) To leave his wife, to leave his babes, : | 
He wants the nat ral touch. | Shak. Macbeth. 
| (9.) What can be more natural than the circumſtances in 
the behaviour of thoſe women who had loſt their huſbands on 
this fatal day. #2: Addiſon. 
Na'turAL.' n. , {from nature.] 1. An idiot; one whom 
nature debars m underſtanding ; a fool. 2. Native; 
i inhabitant. Not in uſe. 3. Gift of nature; na- 
ture; quality. Not in uſe. 
(1.) That a monſter ſhould be ſuch a natural. Shakeſp. 


Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compaſs he has 
been all his life confined to, you will find him no more capa- 


3.) The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; ſuch 


mock at terms when they, underſtand not things. Ben. Fobnſor. 
.. no ger ap ac a naturals, the E lec- 
: tal faculties were his ſtronger part, and the duke, * 
7 . Ati | © | | hes e otton. 
NalryvxxLIisT. n. , {from natural] A ſtudent in phy- 


„or natural philoſophy. 


- Adthirable artifice ! wherewith Galen, though a mere zatu- 
ralift, was ſo taken, that he could not but adjudge the honour 
- of ahyinn'to the wiſe Creator. Mor 


1 e. 
Anis not credible, that the naturaliſis could be deceived in 
his aczqunt of 2 place that lay in dus neighbourhood of Rome. 


Nirunkkiz A rio. n. 1 [from naturalize, The act 
| of laveſting aliens with the privileges of native ſubjects. 


did 5 


*. 


| WAT:*, 
The Spartans were nice in point of retura#zation ; whereby, 
while they kept their compaſs, they ſtood firm; but they 

they became a windſal. n "Bacon. 
Encouragement may be given to any merchants that hell 


£ 


come over and turn a certain ſtock of their own; as naturaliza- 


act, invited over foreigners of all religions. 
ToNa'ruratlize. v. 4. [from natural.] 


tion, and freedom from cuſtoms the two firſt years. 


Temple. 
Enemies, by taking advanta 


of the general naturalization 
Swift. 
1. To adopt 


into a community; to inveſt with the privileges of native 


de naturalized without damage to themſelves or the c 


ſubjects. 2. To make natural; 
natural. 
(r.) The lords info 


to make eaſy like things 
ormed the king, that the Iriſh might not 
rown. 


Dawies. 
(2.) He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil ; cuſtom has na- 
turalized his labour to him. | South - 


Na'TuxaLlLy. adv. [from natural] 1. According to the 


(.) Our ſovereign 
thor of that natural de 


that ſex, it is the plain and natural conſe-. 
formance of holy interceſſion, you have done a great 


- (755) 1 call that natural religion, "which men might know, 


fore the deluge, inclos'd within the earth. 


N 


truth and reality; not affeQation; 


ff 
delight in the i 


power or impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. 2. According to 
nature; without affectation; with juſt repreſentation. 3. 
Spontaneouſly ; without art; without cultivation: as 
there is no place where wheat naturally grows. 
good is deſired naturally; God, the au- 
ire, hath appointed natural means where- 
by ta fulfil it; but man having utterly diſabled his nature unto 
theſe means; hath had other revealed, and hath received from 
heaven a law to teach him, how that which is deſired naturally, 
muſt now ſupernaturally be attained. er. 

If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes of things to 
the mind, there can be naturally no tuch thing as certainty or 
knowledge. | "op South, 


When you * 
* 
ite and envy, and to make it naturally 


of mankind. | Law. 
(2.) Theſe things ſo in my ſang, I naturally may ſhow ; 
Now as the mountain nigh 3 then as the valley low; 
Here fruitful as the mead ; there, as the heath be bare; 
Then,\as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho' rare. Dray. 
— — That part | 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakeſp. 
This anſwers fitly and natur Y to the place of the abyſs be- 
The though be meaſured only by thei * wn 
ughts are to be meaſured o their t 
that is, as — flow more or leſs — fm the — — * 
occaſions. | Þ | Dryden. 
aA'TURALNESS. x. f. [from natural.] 1. The ſtate of 
being given or produced by nature. 2. Conformity io 


have once habituated your heart to a ſeri 


render it incapable o 


(r.) The naturalneſs of a deſire, is the cauſe that the ſatis- 
faction of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure importunes the will; and 


that which importunes the will, puts a difficulty on the will 


refuſing or forbearing it. South. 
(2.) He muſt underftand what is contained in the tempera- 


ment of the eyes, in the naturalneſs of the eyebrows. Dryden. 


dle of reaſoning than a perfect natural. SD Locke. 
(2+) The inhabitants and natural of the place, ſhould be in 
2 ſtate of freemen. Abbot' y Deſcription of the World. 
Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of — which 
domineering over the natural may not ſpare Perg and 
ſtrangers will not endure it. : Raleigh Eſſays. 


as preſuming on their on xaturals, deride diligence, and NA'TURE. 7. /. [naturs, Latin; nature, French. ] 


among the fineſt for the naturalneſt of the thou 


any thing, by which it is diſcriminated from others. 


Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that may be reckoned 
ght, and the 
__ Addiſon, 
I. 
An imaginary being ſuppoſed to preſide over the material 
and animal world. 2. The native ſtate or properties of 


beauty of the expreſſion. 


conſtitution of an animated body. 4. Diſpofition of 
mind; temper. 5. The regular courſe of things. 6. 
The compaſs of natural exiſtence. 7. The conftitution 
and appearances of things. 8. Natural affection, or re- 
verence ; native ſenſations. 9. The ſlate or operation of 


the material world. 10. Sort; ſpecies. 12. Sentiments 
or images adapted to nature, or conformable to truth and 


reality. 


12. Phyſicks; the ſcience which teaches the 
qualities of things. 13. Of this word which occurs ſo 
frequently, with fignifications fo various, and fo difficulily 


N A T 
defined, Boyle has given an explication, which 
be epitomiſed. 
Nature ſometimes 
natur ans ; a8, nature hath made man partly corporeal and part- 
ly immaterial. For nature in this ſenſe may be uſed the word 
creator. | 
Nature ſometimes means that on whoſe account a thing 1s 
what it is, and is called, as when we define the nature of an 
angle. For nature in this ſenſe may be uſed eſſence or quality. 
ature ſometimes means what belongs to a living creature 
at its nativity, or accrues to it by its birth, as when we fay, 
a man is noble by nature, or a child is naturally forward. This 
may be expreſſed by ſaying, the man was born ſo; or, the 
thing was generated ſuch. 7 | 
ature ſometimes means an internal iple of local mo- 
tion, as we ſay, the ſtone falls, or the flame riſes by nature; 
for this we may ſay, that the motion up or down 15 ſpontaneous, 
or produced by its p1 per cauſe. 


deſerves to 


Nature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe of things cor- 


poreal; as, nature makes the night ſucceed. the day. This 
may be termed effabliſbed order, or ſettled courſe. | 
ature means ſometimes the aggregate of the powers be- 
longing to a body, eſpecially a living one; as when phyticiins 
ſay, that nature is ſtrong, or nature left to herſelf, will do the 
cure. For this may be uſed, conſtitution, temperament, or 
firufure of the body. : | 
Nature is put likewiſe for the ſyſtem of tie corporeal works 
of God; as there is no phoenix or chimera in nature. For 
nature thus applied, we may uſe the world, or the uni ver ſe. 
Nature is ſometimes indeed commonly taken for a kind of 
ſemideity. In this ſenſe it is heſt not to uſe it at all. 
Boyle's Free Enquiry into the received Motion of Nature. 
(1.) Thou, nature, art my godde's; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound. Shale. King Lear. 
When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have con- 
demned you to die; he ſaid, and nature them. Bacon. 
Let the poſtilion nature mount, and let | 


The coachman art be ſet. Conley. 
| — Heav'n beſtows 5 
At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. Cowley. 
Simple nature to his hope has givin, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav'n. Pope. 


(2.) Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains ſhake, 
What ail'd them their fix'd natures to forſake. Conley. 
Between the animal and rational province, ſome animals have 
a dark reſemblance of the influxes of reaſon : ſo between the 
corporeal. and intellectual world, there is man participating 
much of both zatures. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The nature of brutes, beſides what is common to them with 


plants, doth conſiſt in having ſuch faculties, whereby they are 


capable of apprehending external objects, and of receiving pain 
or pleaſure from them. Wilkins. 
(3.) Nature, as it grows again.tow'rd earth, | 
Is Ren Crake framers. eB ana ones. Shateſd. 
. We're not ourſelves, 0 F | 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the 5 5 Shak. King Lear. 
(4-). Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs but his unkind daughters. 


A credulous father, and a brother noble, | 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 


That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh 2 : | 
My practices ride eaſy. rode Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(5. — My end. 1 Oy | 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. Sbateſb. 
(.) If their dam may be judge, the young apes ate the moſt 
beautiful things in naue. - 'Glanwill. 


means the Authour of Nature, or natura 


NAVvZLGAL L. x. 


N A V 
Thro' violated nature force his way, 


And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay? Pie. 
(9.) He binding nature faſt in fate, | © * 
Left conſcience free-and will. 1 5 Pope. 


(10. ) A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchief in abuntlance 


betwixt a king and an archbiſhop. | Dryden. 
(11-) Only nature cn pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are unpre- 
judiced and refined. ; Addi ſon. 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the fame. Pate. 


(12. ) Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. 
Nartvu'zity. n. /. {from nature.] 
produced by nature. A word not uſed. 
This cannot be alloweil, except we impute that unto» the firſt 
cauſe which we impoſe not on the ſecond; or what we deny 
unto nature we impute unto zaturity. Brown, 
Naval. adj. [nawal, Fr. navalis, Latin.] 1. Conſiſting 
of ſhips. 2. Belonging to ſhips. 
(.) —— Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain 
They that the whole — s monarchy deſign'd, 


be ſtate of being 


Are to their ports by our bold ſleet confin d. Waller. 
As our high veſlels paſs their watry way, 
Let all the nawal world due homage pay. Prior. 


(2.) Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant men, as 
well as of all the zawva! ſtores that furniſh the world. Temple. 
NAVE. x. / [naf, Saxon.] 1. The middle part of the 
wheel in which the axle moves. 2. [From navis, nave, 
old Fr.] The middle part of the church diſtinct from the 
aiſles or wings. . $i te 
GA.) Out, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune! all you gods 
In general ſvnod take away her pow'r ; 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And howl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the z@wes, by their 
ſwift rotations on: the,,ends of the axle-trees, produce a heat 
ſometimes ſo intenſe as to ſet them on fire. | Ray. 
(2.) It comprehends the nave or body of the church, toge- 
ther with the chancel. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Na'ver. n. / [napela, navela, Saxon.] 1. The point in 
the middle of the belly, by which embryos communicate 
with the parent. 2. The middle ; the interiour part. 
His javeline at him, and ſo ript his nawill, that the wound, 
As endleſsly it ſhat his eyes, ſo open d on the ground, 
It powr'd his entrailes. dh 
As children, while within the womb they live, 
Feed by the navel :- here they feed not . Davies. 
The uſe. of the zave/ is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by the veſſels thereof to convey its aliments. 
1 | by” 1 Sp Brown. 
Me from the womb the midwife muſe did take, 
She cut my naue. E THE e een 
There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome animals will 
hunt for the teat before, they are quite gotten out of the ſecun- 
dmes and'parted from the naveifiring.  * © Derban. 
2.) ———Being to'the war, 8 
Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch ccc. 
Fhey would not tread the gates. Sbateſp. Coriolanus. 
| thin the zawet of this hideous wood, . 
Immur'd im cypreſs ſhades, a forcerer d wells. Million. 
LE, . f,  VawelgalT is 2 bruiſe, on. the tog of 
the chine of the back, behind the ſaddle, right againft the 
navel, occaſioned either by the ſaddle being ſplit, behind. 
or the ſtuffing being wanting, or, by the crupper buckle 


* 0 
1 


(7.) The works, whether of poets, painters, moraliſts, or fitting down in that place, or ſome bard weight; as, knobs 
hiftorians, which are built upon general nature, live for ever; lying directly behind the ſaddle. „VFA 
While thoſe which depend for their exiſtence on parveular cuſ- Nek Lwok T. 2 [cot ledon.) A plant Te:hath 'the 
toms and habits, à partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of oe Cat ny 14 pans . "Tory 
faſhion, can only be coeyal. with, that which frſt raiſed them appearance of houſeſeee r. © Miller 
from obſcurity, Cas” | 2 elt. Na'vew, n. J [hapus, Eat. ndve!, na beau, Frei. A 
| (8.) —— Have we-not-ſeen . ST plant. It agrees in moſt reſpects with the tu nep ; but 
The murd' ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 


- 


bas a. lefſer root, and ſamewbat warmer in taſte, In tlie 


| 3 
ile of Ely the ſpecies, which is wild, is very much cult. 


vated, it * the cole ſeed from which they draw "= 4 | 


nubert. adj, Ins hr, nay ix, Saxon ; that is, ne 

| aught, not any thing] Bad; corrupt; worthleſs: it is 
row hardly uſed but in ludicrous language. | 

With them that are able to put a difference between things 

naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we are 

| yet at controverſy about the manner of removing that which is 


naught. Hooker. 
” Thy f ſiſter's naught : Oh Regan! the hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. Shakeſp. 


This is commonly, though 


Naucart. n. /. Nothing. 
See AUGHT and QUucur. 


improperly, written nought. 
Be you contented | 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 

To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench. Shakeſh. 


Na'uGHTtTILY. adv. (from naughty.] Wickedly ; cor- 


Wel. 
NalucnTtness. . /. [from naughty.] Wickedneſs; 
badneſs. Slight wickedneſs or perverſeneſs, as of chil- 
dren. 


No remembrance of naughtineſs delights but mine on; and 


methinks the accuſing his traps. might in ſome manner excule 
my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sidney. 


Ns UGBT.Y- adj. The fame with zaught. 1. Bad; wick- 
ed; corrupt. 2. It is now ſeldom uſed a in ludicrous 
cenſure. 

(1. A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up 


in blood by his Lenght father, Sidney. 
Theſe naughty times | 
Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shakeſp. 
Hou far that little candle throws his beams! | 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſp. 
(..) If gentle ſlumbers on thy temples creep, 
Bu wy man, thou doſt not mean to ſleep, 
Betake thee to thy bed. en. 


 Navi'cntar: adj. [navicularis, Lat. naviculaire, French. ] 
In anatomy, the third bone in each foot that lies between 
the aſtragalus and offs cuneiformia. Dick. 
NAVIGABLE. adj. navigable, Fr. navigabilis, Latin.] 
Capable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats. | 
| The firſt peopled cities were all founded upon theſe \ navigable | 
moers or their branches, by which the one might give ſuccour 
to the other. ; Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
Many have motioned to .the council of. Spain, the cutting 
of a navigable channel through this ſmall iſthmus, ſo to 
ſhorten their common voyages to SR, and the Moluccoes. 


H. lyn. 
fans rvey 99 
and "rap a 


"4 =— Almighty 


Earth, air bent e 


Nu VIEABLENESS.. . / (from navigable.] cu to 


be paſſed in veſſels. 

To Nat — . 1. [navigo, Latin; naviger, Fr.] To 
fail ; o Water. N the! if. the 5 
The navigated to, Derr weſtern 
ocean. "man dart? b ail 5 © 4 :Arbtatbnot'on Coins. 
To Na'vicarte. v. 4 Fo | pals by vor boats. : | 


Druſus, the father of * emperor Haas, was the firſt 
who zavigated the northern ocean, ' Arduthnot on * 


Navis Ton. . % [navigation, Fr. from zavigate.] 
The art or rare, of .paſſing by water. 2. Veſſels 7 


IS 22 


ſhipping for. number, ſtrength, mariners, and all 
ee nn 8 1 2 
e | 
| Rude aa their ſhips, , was nevigats 97 


No uſeful ee 8 
the land TO 1 


= . 85 but wbei the 


Eo, 


N A 0 


When Pliny names the Pceni as inventors of na vig ation, it 


muſt be underſtoac of the Pheenicians, from whom the Car- 
thaginians are deſcended. Arbuthnot on Cdins. 
(2.) Tho! you untie the winds, and let them fight | 
Againſt the churches, tho the yeſty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Navica'rtos. . ſ. [navigateur, Fr. from navigate.) Sai- 
lor ; ſeaman ; traveiler by water. 
By the ſounding of navigators, that ſea is not three hundred 
and ſixty foot deep. Brerewood. 
The rules of navigators muſt often fail. Brown, 
The contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe the ſubmarine 
navigators will want winds, tides, and the fight of the heavens. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 
This terreſtrial, globe, which before was only a globe in 
ſpeculation, has fince been ſurrounded by the boldneſs of many 
navigators. Temple. 
Nav'Lace. u. ,. [naulum, Latin.] The freight of paſſen- 
gers in a ſhip. 


Nav/macay. n. /. [naumachie, Fr. a 121 A 
mock ſea fight. 


To NAU SEATE. v. n. [from nevſes, Lat.] To grow 
ſqueamiſh ; to turn away with diſguſt. 
Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, Jeſt the mind be ferzed with 
a laſſitude, and #auſeate, and grow tired of a particular ſubject 
before you finiſhed it. Watts on the Mind. 
Ta Nav! N v. 4. 1. To loath; to reject with diſ- 
guſt. To ſtrike with diſguſt. 


(1.) While we ſingle out | tal} diſhes, and rejec̃t others, 
the ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for many are cry'd up in one age, 


which are decryed and nauſeated in another. Brown. 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
 Nauſeates the praiſe, which in her youth ſhe won, 
And hates the muſe by which ſhe was undone. Dryd. 
The patient nauſeates and loaths wholeſome foods. Black. 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, | 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. Pope. 


(2.) He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 
nauſeated, then gave her a laſh with his tail. Savift. 


Nav'szous. adj. [from nauſea, Latin; nauſee, French.] 
Loathſome; diſguſtſul; regarded with abhorrence. 
| Thoſe trifles wherein children take delight, 
Grow nauſeous to the young man's appetite. 
2 from thoſe gaieties our youth requires | | 
rciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham. 
Food of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte and agree- 
able to the ſtomach, * "ll hunger and thirſt be well appeaſed, 
and then it begins to he leſs pleaſant, and at laſt even nauſcous 
and loathſome. Ray. 
Old thread-bare phraſes will often make you go out of your 
way to find and apply tem, and are — to rational hear- 


| Swift, 

*. Na 7505 "hoy adv. from nauſeous] Loathſomely ; ; dif- 
u] 

3 c concealed, as well knowing how 


nauſe that drug woul down in a lawful monarchy, 
which was preſcribed for a rebellious . yet they 
| Dryden. 


"—_ kept in reſerve. 
| ——i— Their fatire's praiſe ; 
80 nauſeonſly and ſo unlike they paint. Garth's Diſp. 
Na U'SBOUSNESS. u. pA from nanſfeous.] Loathſomenefs ; | 
- ax of raiſing diſ 
e ebe — ſuch company diſguſts 2 reaſonable man, 


_ he ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs but as a moated 
_ caſtle; he muſt firſt paſs through the mud and filth with which 


it is encompaſſed. | Dude Aurenig tbe. 
Nay TICAL. adj. ' [ndiuticys, Latin.] Pertaining tg Gi 
Navy'rics. $i lors. 


He els y. ſhewed by 1 ans dy mb Sins: which de. 
e al compaſs with aut magnes, ar Cat. 


magna. 
US. n. / [Latin ; nautile, Pr.] A ſhell BK für- 
niſhed with ſomething — to oer and a fl 


NE A 


Learn of the little nautilus to ail, 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale, Pope. 
Na'vy. n. /. [from navis, Latin.] An aſſembly of ſhips, 
commonly ſhips of war; a fleet. = 
On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puiſſant navy. Shak. Rich. III. 
Levy money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer of the nauy 
for his majeſty's uſe. Clarendon 
The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their navy bear, | 
Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden. 
Nav. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye.] 0 
negation, 2. Not only ſo, but more. A word of ampli- 
fication. 3. Word of refulal. 
(1.) Diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay. 
(2.) A good man always profits by his endeavour, yea, 
when he is abſent; nay, when dead, by his example and me- 


mory ; ſo good authors in their ſtile. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 


He catechized the children in his chamber, giving liberty 
ray invitation to as many as would, to come and hear. Fe 
This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which is ſufficient- 
ly recompenſed by its other excellencies; nay, this very fault is 

not without its beauties z for the moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but 
be pleaſed. Dryden. 

| If a ſon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the criminal but his 
whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of the 
place where he lived, would be put to the ſword, nay, the 
place itſelf would be razed. | Adaiſon, Spectator. 
(3.) They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro- 
mans, and have caſt us into priſon ; and now do they thruſt us 
out privily ? nay verily ; but let them come themſelves and fetch 
us out. Acts, xvi. 37. 


The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſtork would not be 
omiſed him to come. L'Eftrange. 


faid nay; ſo that at laſt he 
| He that will not when he may, 
When he would he ſhall have nay. 


Na'yword. 5. /. [nay and word.] 1. The fide of denial ; 


© the ſaying nay. Not in uſe. 2. A proverbial reproach ; - 


a bye word. 3. A watchword. Not in uſe, 
(A.) You would believe my faying, 
Howe er you lean to th' nayword. Shakeſp. Nint. Tale. 
| (2.) If I do not gull him into a 2ayword, and make him a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 
ſtraight in my bed. Shakeſp. Twelfth Nig ht. 


(3.) I have ſpoke with her; and we have a nayzword how to 


know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum; ſhe 
cries budget; and by that we know one another. © _ Shake/p. 
Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was formerly of very fre- 


quent uſe, both ſingly and by contraction in compound 
words: as, ill for ne will or will not; nas for ne has.or 


bas not ; nis for ne is or is not.] Neither ; and not. 

His warlike meld all cover'd cloſely was, 45 4.27) 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever cen, 
Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs. 


Scotland; and in the plural z#eaves. £7 
SGive me thy neaf, Monſieur Muſtardſeed. Sbaleſd. 
Jo NEA L. v. 4. [onclan, Saxon; to kindle.] To temper 
dy a gradual and regulated heat. 452 


The work men let it cool by degrees in ſuch relentiogs of fire, : 


as they call their zea/ing heats; leſt it ſhould ſhiver 
lent ſucceeding of air in the robm of ſi re. Digby. 
T did, happen, for want of the glaſs being, gradually 


y a vio- 


cooled or nealed. ith e Tas eo > 
If you file, engrave, or punch up your tee neal it firſt, 
becauſe it will make it fofter, and conſequently.work eaſier. 


The common way. is to give it a blood- red heat in the fire, then 


let it cool of itſelf. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

7 NI AL, v. a. To be tempered in fire. 
Reduction is chiefly er by fire, whereip” if they. fand 
Ws ' Blatokr: 


W 3: de- 
Go +: ug) + 


creſcent... ſel da of the tide, apd therefore. 


gr RA e It 
e 


1. No; an adverb of 


Prov. 


' NEAR. prep. (nen, Saxon; naer, Dutch and Scottiſh.] . 


Denham. 


* 
Fell. 


f | | Senfter. 
Neas. =. /. [nefi, Iſlandick.] .A fit. It is retained in 


Tue will free from the dete 


N. E A 


The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loft nothing of 
her ancient bounds, Her motion of ebbing and flowing, of 
high ſprings and dead neafs, are as conſtant as the changes of 

the moon. Haſeac ill on Providence. 

Haw doth the ſea conſtantly obſerve its ebbs and flows, its 
ſprings and neap-tides, and till retain its ſaltneſs, ſo conveni- 
ent forthe maintenance of its inhabitants. Ray. 


At 

no great diſtance from; cloſe to; nigh ; not far from. 

It is uſed both of place and time. 

I have heard thee ſay, 

No grief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 

As when thy lady and thy true love died. Shakeſp. 
Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks I give, 


As one near death to thoſe who wiſh him live. Shakeſþ. 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought, | 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. Dryden, 
To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Near Piſa's floo«| the rapid wheels to guide. _ Virg. 
This child was very near being excluded out the ſpecies 
of man, barely by his ſhape. .ocke, 


Near. adv. 1. Almoſt. 2. At hand ; not far of Un- 
leſs it be rather in this ſenſe an adjeQive. 3. Within a 
little. | 60 

(1.) aces + ow by every tongue is for her minerals 
urPd, 
Near from the mid-day's point thro'out the weſtern world. 


| : M Dirayton. 
( 2.) Thou art near in their mouth, and far from 


their reins. 


| "Tr. nit. 2. 

He ſerv'd great Hector, and was ever 7ear, | 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Dryden Ar. 
(3-) Self-pleaſing and humourous minds are ſo ſenſible of 
every reſtraint, as they will go mur to think their girdles and 
garters to be bonds and ſhackles. - '' Bacon Eſſays. 
This eagle ſhall go near, one time or other, to take you for 
a hare. _ e T' Eftrange. 
| He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 
about twenty-five pounds per annum; which would be near 


about the yearly value of the land. © Locke. 
The Caſtilian would rather have died in ſlavery than paid 
ſuch a ſum as he found would go near to ruin him. Addiſon. 


Near. adj. 1. Not diſtant in place, or time. [Sometimes 
it is doubtful whether near be an adjective or adverb.] 2. 
Advanced towards the end of an enterpriſe ot. giſquilition. 
3. DireQ; ſtraight ; not winding. 4. Cloſe; not ram- 
9 z obſervant of ſtyle or manner of the thing copied. 
5. Cloſely related. 6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to 
confidence. 7. Touching; preſſing; affecting; dear. 
8. Parſimonious, inclining to covetouſneſs; as, a near 


(1.) This city is near to 
.. Accidents, which however 
view loſt much of their terrour, 


ng in his, 

the end of ſuch addition — — Ut: 

t. | * uch tam Nit i ont. 
"i ere nearer liv'd — bleſt times l 
en mana Redeemer bled for human crime 

+ Whether the henne ü defer frag $66 W 
4 N example pen... ag 3 Harte. 
(2,) Unleſs they add ſamewhat el define moxe certainly 
What ceremomes ſhall ſtand for beſt, in h fort that all churches 
in the world ſhoult know them to be the beſt; and ſo know 
them that there may not remain any queſtion about this point ; 


Ve are not a whittthe#tegrer for that they have-hithebto' ſaid. 
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poetical, and the midſt ſonorous of any tranſlation of the Eneid. 

Yet though he takes the advantage of blank verſe, he common- 

ly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always hit 

his ſenſe. Dryden. 


(J.) If one ſhall approach to any that is near of kin to — 
Lev. xviit. 6. 


(6.) If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his 


men with the imputation of being near their maſter. Shakeſp. 
(7. Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts 
Againſt my near. ſt of life. Shakeſþ. Aa Fw 
He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 
not, in a matter of ſo great and near concernment. Lacke. 


Nzar hard, Cloſely ; ; without acting or waiting at a ciſ- 
tance. f 

The entring near hand into the manner of perfcrmance of 
that which is under deliberation, hath, overturned the opinion of 
the — or impoſſibility. Bacon g Holy War. 


Nea'rLY. adv. [from near.] At no great diſtance; 
not remotely. 2. Cloſely; 3 3- In a niggardly 
manner. 

(1.) Many are the enemies of the prieſth60d : they are dili- 
gent to obſerye whatever may nearly or remotely blemiſh it. 


Atterbury. 

(2.) Nearly it new concerns us, to be ſure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton's Par. Loft. 
It concerneth them nearly, to preſerve that government which 
they had truſted with their money. Swift 


Nx“ AN ESS. n. /. [from near.] 
ne's ; approach. 2. Alliance of blood or affection. 


3. 
Tendency to avarice; caution of expenſe. 

(t.) God, by reaſon of nearnsſ5, foi bad them to be like the 
Canaanites or Egyptians. Hacker. 
Delicate ſculptures be helped with nearneſs, and groſs with 
diſtance; which was well ſeen in the controverſy between Phi- 
dias and Alcmenes about the ſtatue of Venus. Wotton. 
Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearneſs to God, may 
well be all fire and love, but you at ſuch a diſtance cannot find 
the effects of it. Duppa. 
The beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance at 
which the repetitions are placed in the original. Pope. 
(2.) Whether there be any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy be- 
| tween perſons of near blood; as, parents, children, brothers 
and fifters. There be many reports in hiſtory, that upon the 
death of kerſona ui luelr near neſs, men have had an inward 

feeling of it. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
(351 It ſhews in the king a re but yet with a kind 2 


ittle to make up the great heap. 
NEAT. ». y 
Scottiſh. ] 

collective ly. 


Bacon Henry VII. 

[neat, pyten, Saxon ; naut, Iſlandick and 

. Black cattle ; oxen. It 1s commonly uſed 

2. A 4 cow or ox. | 

2 ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 

Are all call'd neat. | Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 

Smoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee. in bacon, neats tongues, 

and martlemas beef. 'Bacon's Natural Hi iftory. 

His droves of aſſes, camels, perde ef neat, 

And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as great. Side, 

What care of neat, or ſheep 1s to be had, 


I ſing, Mecanas. May's Virgil. 
Some kick'd untill they can fee}, whether 
A ſhoe be Spaniſh or neats leather. ' Hudibras. 
As great a drover, and as great 
A critick too, in hog or nä.  Hudibras. 
Set it in rich mould, with'neats - and lime: Mortimer. 
(2.) Who both by his calf and bis lamb will be known, 
May well kill a neat and a ſheep of his own. Tuſſer. 
So and get me ſome repaſt,— * 
What ſay you to a neat's foot ?— _ 
"Tis Je 1 2 Ki Ky ae let me hay t, Pakeſp. 
Nx aT. ac * —_ nitidus, Latin.] 1. Elegant, 
but . dignity 7. 3. Pure 3 unadulte- 
Tated ; —_— RAE, a pr in the cant of trade, 
but formerly more entenſ ive 


(6) The thoughts are plain, yet admit little quick ed and 


— 


1. Cloſeneſs; not remote- NEa'Txess. n. /. [from neat.] 


ge So theſe little grains of gold and ſilver, helped not a 


3 


paſſion; the ex preſſign humble, yet as pure as the language 
will afford; 3 but not 90003 wa and yet lively. ape. 
Milton. 


(2.) Herbs and other country meſſes, 
If you were to ſee her, you would wonder what poor body it 


Which the ncat-handed Phyllis dreſſes. 


was, that was fo ſurpriſingly neat and clean. Law. 
(3.) Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall ; 
Neat and divine drink. . Chapman's Odyſ . 


When the belt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, at our cheere, 
My good old ardent wine, with ſmall ; n wu inferiou: 
mates 
Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; cho drinkſt 
without thoſe crutes 
Our old wine, neate. Chapman. 
Ne'arnmerp. ». /. neadynd, "ICY A cowkeeper ; 
one who has the care of black cattle. BuxoAog, bubulcus. 
There netherd with cur and his horn, 


Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tu ſſer. 
The ſwains and tardy zeatherds came, and 0 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. Dryden. 


Ne'atTLy. adv. [from neat ] 


dignity; ſprucely. 2. Cleadlily. 
(1.) Fall — 5 truſt a man again fot keeping his ſword 


clean; ner believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing 
his apparel neatly. Shakeſp. 4lls ug that ends well. 
To love an altar built, | 
85 twelve vaſt French romances _ gilt, Pepe. 


. Spruceneſs;; elegance 


Elegant, but without 


without dignity. 2. Cleanlineſs. 
(1.) Pelagius carped at the curious neatnęſs of men's appa- 


rel. Hooker. 
Nes. n. /. [nebbe, Saxon.) . Noſe ; beak ; mouth. Re- 


tained in the north. 2. [In Scotland, 1. The bill of a bird. 
See Nis. 
(r.) How ſhe holds up the #eb! the hill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. Shakeſp. 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long neb. | Bacon. 
NE'BULA. n. ſ. [Latin.] It is applied to appearances, 
like a cloud | the human body ; as alſo to films upon the 
eyes. 
Ne'sBuLovs. adj, [nebuloſus, Latin. ] Miſty ; cloudy. 
Ne'cessarits. n. [from neceſſary.] Things not only 
convenient but 'needful ; things not to be left out of daily 
uſe. Quibus dolrat natura negatii. 
The ſupernatural neceſſaries are, the preventing, affifting, 
and renewing grace of God, which we ſuppoſe God ready to 


annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all that with 
obedient humble ſpirits receive and ſincerely embrace it. 
Hammonds Fundamentals. 
We are to aſk of God ſuch neceſſaries of life as are needful 
to us, while we live here. | Du of Max. 
The right a ſon has, to be maintained and provided with the 
neceſſarias and conveniencies of life, out of his father's ſtock, 
gives him a right to ſucceed to his father's 9 for his own 
good. Locke. 


Ne'cessartLy. adv. [from neceſſary.) 1. Indif enſably. 


2. By inevitable conſequence. 3. By fate; not freely. 
(1.) I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one article 


of Chriſtian faith, or what duty required necg unto all 
mens ſalvation there Rare the "my we Fan + . * a 
| God is not apt to notify. 
Every thing is endowed with ſuch a natural ip, wh — : 
by it is is neceſarth inclined to promote its own preſervation and 


_ well- _ g. Wilkins, 
4 «f LE 3 recall the church unto that which was at the 
muſt — ſet bounds and limits unto their ſpeeches. 
. Hooker. 
(3-) The church is pot of ſuch 2 nature = youll peceſſarily, 
once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever. Pearſen. 


I)bey ſubj jected God to the fatal chily. cauſes, — 
5 they ſhoùld han reſolved the neceſſity e e 
intd the free determination of God . ' who executes _ 
cfarily, that 1 he firſt propoſed freely, | South, 
4 


— 1 * 
— 


N E 

Nr'czssAAIX ISS. . f [from neceſſary.) The ſtate of 
being neceſſary. 

NE'CESSARY. adj. [neceſſarius, Latin.] 1. Needful ; in- 
diſpenſably requiſite. 2. Nor free; fatal; impelled by 
fate. 3. Concluſive; deciſive by inevitable conſequence. 

(1.) Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the fame lanctity 


which is in God, it will be neceſſary to declare what is this ho- 
lineſs which maketh men be accounted holy ones, and called 


faints. Pear ſon. 
All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood 
"Tis only neceſſary to be good. Dryaen's Aureng. 


A certain kind of temper is neceſſary to the pleaſure and 


quiet of our minds, conſequently to our happineſs ; and that 

1s holineſs and goodneſs. Tillotſon, 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the military govern- 

ment and the revenues, and reckon them amorg what ſhall be 

thought neceſſary for their barrier. Swift. 
2.) Death, a neceſſary end, | 

Will come when it will come. Shakeſp. 


(3.) They reſolve us not, what they unſterſtand by the com- 


mandment of the word; whether a literal and formal command- 
ment, or a commandment inferred by any neccſſary inference. 


White. 


No man can ſhew by any neceſary argument, that it is natu- 
rally impoſſible that all the relations concerning America ſhouid 
be falſe. | 77107 on's Preface. 

To Nece'ssiTATE. v. a. [from necefſitas, Laiin.] To 
make neceſſary ; not to leave free; to exempt from 
choice. | 3 : 

Haſt thon proudly aſcribed the good thou haſt done to thy 

| own ſtrength, or imputed thy fins and follies to the neceſſitating 
and inevitable decrees of God. Duppa's Kules for Devotion. 
The marquis of Newcaſtle being preſſed on both ſides, was 
neceſſitated to draw all his army into York. Clarendon. 
Mia ſeduc'd ö 

And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker: no decree of mine 
Concurring toneceſſtate his fall. Milton. 

Our dey ſervice he requires, ""g | 

Not our neceſſitated. or Milton's Par. Loft. 
Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, per- 
fuaſivns, or inflexions of the underſtanding, or will of rational 
creatures doth deceive the underſtanding, or pervert the will, 
or neceſſitate or incline either to any moral evil. Hale. 
The politician never thought that he. might fall dangerouſly 

lick, and that ſickneſs neceſitate his removal from the court. 


South. 
T' Eternal, when he did the world create | 
And other agents did necefitate ; | 
So what he order'd they by nature do; = 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 
| . boaſts an arbitrary ſtate. Dryden. 
he perfections of an may create our veneration; 
his power, our fear; and his authority ariſing thence, a ſervile 


| kindneſs: | h 1 Rogers. 

NEecessSIiTA'TION. n. /. [from neceſſitate.] The act of 
making neceſſary ; fatal compulſion. 5 5 

This neceſſity, grounded upon the neceſſtation of a man's 


Vill without his will, is fo far from leſſening thoſe. difficulties Chapman 
NECK. n. /. [Pneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch.) be 


which fow from the fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it in- 


them. Bramhall again Hebes. 
* the law makes a certain heir, there if a neceſftation to 
one; where the law doth not name a certain heir, there is no 
nece[ftation to ane, and there they have power or liberty to 
chooſe. | Bramhall againft Hobbes. 


Not uſed. 


— 4 eee 
n 


Neceſſvied to he'p, that by this n 5 
1 woyld-zelieve Ber. Saleſp. All well hat ends well. 


Necz'ss1Tous. adj. [from neceſſty.] Preſſed with po- 


4 


own —_— | | . 
(5-) There never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, whole 


and ty ariſing tl _ everlaſting being. 
and neceſſitated obedience ; but love can be produced only by 


NEC 1 
They who were envied, found no ſatisfaction ! 
were envied for, being poor and — . 222 


In legal ſeiſures, and righting himſelf on thoſe who, though 
not perfectly inſolvent, are yet very necefftous, a gaod man will 
not be haſty in going to extremities. 3 Kettlewell 

There are multitudes of neceſ/7ous heirs and penurious a 
rents, parſons in pinching circumſtances, with numerous * 
lies of children. Arbuthnot, 


/ 
Necte'ssITouSNYEssS, mn. /. {from neceſſitous.] Poverty; - 


want ; need. 5 
Univerſal peace is demonſtration of u, iverfal plenty, for 
where there is want and necrfi:o1/n2ſr, there will be quarrelling. 
Burnett Theory. 


Nece'ssITUDE. u. / [from necefſitudo, Latin.] 1. Want; 


need. 2. Friendſhip. 
(J.) The mutual necef/ tudes of human nature neceſſarily main- 
tain mutual offices between them. Hale"; Origin of Mankind, 


 Nece'ssiTy, n. /. [xeceſſitus, Latin.) 1. Cogency ; com- 


pulficn ; fatality. 2. State of being neceſſary ; indiſpen- 
ſableneſs. 3. Want; reev ; poverty. 4. Things neceſ- 
fary for human life. 1 Cogency of argument; inevitable | 
conſequence. 6. Violence: compulſion. 
(1. —-— Neeeffty and chance | 

Approach not me; and what I will is fate. "ilton. 

Though there be na natural receſſty, that ſuch things mutt 
be ſo, and that they cannot poſſibly He otherwile, withcut im- 


plying a contradiction 3 yet may they be fo certain as not to 


admit of any reaſonable doubt concerning them. Wilkins. 
(2.) Urge the pecefity, and ſtate of times. | 

a | | Shakeſp. Richard III. 

Racine uſed the chorus in his Eſther, but not that he found 

any neceſty of it: it was only to give the ladies an occaſion of 


entertaining the king with vocal muſick. Dryden. 
Me ſee the neceſity of an augmentaiion, to bring the enemy 
to reaſon. | | | Addiſon. 


(3.) The art of our neceffties is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The caule of all the diſtractions in his court or army, pro- 
ceeded from the extreme poverty, and neceſſity his majeſty was 
in. | | Claærendon. 
We are firſt to conſult our own neceſitiec, but then the ne- 
ceffities of our neighbours have a chriſtian right to a part of 
what we have to ſpare. | 7 I. Eftrange. 
(4.) Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 7 

Not for delights 3 times to repair our nature 

With comforting repoſe, and not for us 
To waſte theſe times. 5 Shale ſp. Henry VIII. 

Great part of the world are free from the neceſſities of labour 


and employment, and have their time and fortunes in their 


Law 


apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive inſpectioꝝ adviſed, but 
that he. hath found by an rrrefſtible neceſſity, one true God and 
Rateigh's Hifory. 
Sood- nature or beneficence and candour, is the — of 
right reaſon; which of neceſſity will give allowance to the 


1 


failings of others. Dryden. 
| 6.) Never ſhall _ | | 
Our heads get out ; if once within we be, | 5 


But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong neceſſtie. 


part between the head and body. 2. A low narrow part. 


3. On the Neck ; immediately after ; from one follow- 
ing another: cloſely. 4. To break the neck of an affair; 


to hinder any thing being done; or, to do more than 


Nece'ss1TiEDd. adj. [from neceſſity.) In a ſtate of want. half. 


Abe thread upon t die * = Saleſp, cage, 
the neck. 


She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your tow'rs, 


. . [And:thryſt out hex long neck, even to your.doors.. Dryden. 


I look. on the tucker to be the ornament: and defence Gf the 


NE C 
need wen andy 2 ane of and, be- NEED. . / ſneos, Saxon; 2500. Dutch.] t. Exigency ; 


tween the ſea on the one part, and the harbour water on the 


other. Bacon. 
Thou walk'ſ as on a narrow mountain's neck, 


A dreadfui height, with ſcanty room to tread. Dryden. 


(3.) — He depos d the king, 
And, on the neck of * taſk cl = whole ſtate. Shakeſþ. 
The ſ:cond way to aggregate im, is by addition of fin to 


fin, and that is done fi ways; firſt by committing one 
Gn an the neck of another; as David ſinned, when he added 
murther to adultery. Perkins. 


Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando and 
Iſabella had concluded a 12 Baccn, 
Ne'cxBEEP. 2. . [neck and Beef] The coarſe Heſh of the 
teck of cattle, fold to the poor at a very cheap rate. 
They'll ſell (2s cheap as neck*ee7 } for counters. Swift. 
Ne'cxcLoaTH? z. /. * and cloath.] That 3 men 
wear on their neck. 
Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 5 
And ev ry ſunday morn thy neckc/oath plait? Gay. 
Ne'cKATEE. bs A gorget; handkerchief for a 
NE /CRERCNIEF. woman's neck. 
Nx CK LACE. n. /. [neck and /ace.] An ornamental ſtring 
of beads or precious ſtones, worn by women on their 
neck. 


Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtates in their ears. 


Both men and women wore torques, chains, or neck/aces of 
ſilver and gold ſet with precious ſtones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Or loſe or heart, or necklace, at a ball. Pope. 


Nelcx wg ED. n. /. [neck and weed.] Hemp: in ridicule. 
Ne'CROMANCER. u. / [vexp3s and Hilig.] One who by 
charms can converſe with tae ghoſts of the dead; a con- 
jurer ; an inchanter. 
I am employed like the general who was forced to kill his 
enemies twice over, whom a necromancer had raiſed to life. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Nz'cnoMANcy. #. /. [vexpds and nils; necromance, Fr.] 


1. The art of revealing future events, by communication 


with the dead. 2. Enchantment; conjuration. 
(1.) The reſurrection of Samuel is nothing but deluſion in 
the practice of necromancy and popular conception of _— 
| Brown, 
2.) He did it partly by necromancy, wherein he was much 
b 7 . Abbot" s Defrigoen of foe . 
"This palace ſtandeth in the air, 


N Dr 
t ĩt no n to tear. ayton. 
Ne'cCTARED. 4 from nedar.] Tinged with neckar ; 
mingled with ns, ; abounding with nectar. 
He her to his daughters to imbathe 
In 'd leaves ſtrew d with aſphodil. Milton. 
| How charming is divine philoſophy ! | 
Not harſh and crabbed, as dull — ſuppoſe, 


But muſical as is Apollo s lute, 

And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d fects, 

Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. Milton. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 

Leaving the nectar d feaſts of Jove. . Fenton. 


Necta'xzous. adj. [nedareus, Latin.] Reſemling nec- 
tar; ſweet as nectar. 
_ Anmualfor me, the grape, the roſe renew, | 
The juice neftareous and the balmy dew, | Pope. 
Ne'ctarine. adj. [from nefar.] „ nectar. 
To their ſupper · fruits they | , | 
NeAlarine fruit. Milton. 


Nx crAARIN E. 2. . [nefarine, French.] A fruit of he 
um kind. This fruit differs. from a peach . 
h rind and the fleſh-firmer. . Kat. 
The only ndern are n 4 
laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is. the beſt, round, and 
the other ſomething: long ; of the murry there are — 


eral ſorts. 


N E E. 


preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 2. Want; diſtreſsfu} po- 
verty. 3. Want; lack of any thing for uſe. 

(1.) The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath 
helmed, muſt, upon a warranted need, give him a better pro- 


clamation. i Shakeſp. Meaſure far Meaſure. 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 
In the camp of Dan, 


Be efficacious in thee now at need. Milton's Agoniftes. 
In thy native innocence proceed, 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 
| (2.) Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
_ and oppreſſion 1 thine eyes, . 
ntempt and beggary thy back. Sha 
Defer — to give to him ns is am Ecclus. i ag 


The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 
Anf laid her up for their extreameſt needs; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 
God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy 
brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of thy country, and fore- 
times the urgent wants of thy prince. South. 
(3-) God grant. we never may have need of you. Shakeſp. 
God who ſees all things intuitively, neither ſtands in need of 
logic, nor uſes it. Baler. 


To NR ED. v. a. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to 
be i in want of; to require. 
Baſeſt | 
Are in the pooreſt thing — 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. Shak. King Lear. 
The whole need not a phyſician, but the ſick. Matthew. 
Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, | 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall need. Millan. 
To aſk whether the will has freedom? is to aſk, whether one 
power has another ? 222 — to need an anſwer. 
Locke. 
To Neev. v. n. 1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 2. 
To have neceſſity of any thing; to be in want of any thing. 
(1.) More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me whiles the famous anceſtors 


Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Spenſer. 
When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
power, and all that nerds. Locke. 


(2.) We have inftances of perception whilſt we are aſleep : 
but how incoherent and how little conformable to the perfection 
of a rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams 
need not be told. Locke. 

He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree in the com- 

lex _ of extenſion and ſolidity, needed but uſe the word 


Locke. 
Nee'per. n. [from need.] One that wants any thing. 
—— If the time thruſt forth 
A. cauſe for thy „ we ſhall not ſend 
O' er the vaſt wor to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
In th' abſence of the needer. Shakeſp. Coriolanu c. 


Nee'pruL. adj. need and full.] Neceflary ; indiſpenſably f 


requiſite. 


Give us all things that be need ful, both for our ſouls and 
Common Prayer. 
Do vou conſent we ſhall acquaint him wt it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our du Shak. Hamlet. 
All things needful for defence abound, 
Nneſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the round. Dryden. 
To my preſent purpoſe it is not needful to uſe arguments, 
to evince "he 3 to be finite. Lacke. 
A lonely deſart and an empty land, | 
Shall ſcarce afford, for edu hours of = | 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted geſt. jy ONS 


„ Nev'oeviLy. adv. [fipm werdful.]/ Neel. 


Dare for theſe both alk and read, 
Ane ther wo 3 "anne; tho? ws: 
nk of the beſt. 
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N E E 
Nr x' OorULNESss. n. , [from needful.] Neceſſity, 
Nex' DIL v. adv. [from needy.] In poverty; poorly. 
Nee'pinegss. u. /. [from needy.) Want; poverty. 
| Whereas men have many reaſons to perſhade z to uſe them 
all at once, weakneth them. For it argueth a needineſs in every 
of the reaſons, as if one did not truſt to any of them, but fied 
from one to another. Bacon, 
NEE'DLE. n. . [nædl, Saxon.] 1. A fmall inſtrument 
pointed at one end to pierce cloath, and perforated at the 
other to receive the thread, uſed in ſewing. 2. The ſmall 
ſteel bar which in the mariners compaſs ſtands regularly 
north and ſouth, | | 
(1.) For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dryden. 
The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt fineſt ncedle, 
doth appear as a blunt rough bar of iron coming from the fur- 
nace of the forge. | | Wilkins. 
(. 2.) Go bid the needle its dear north forſake, _ 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth bend. Coley. 
The uſe of the loadſtone, and the mariners needle was not 
then known. | | Burnet's Theory, 
Nax DbLE-TISs R. 7. /. [belone ; needle and fiſb.] A kind of 
ſea fiſh. 3 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh. 


Weaodward. 


| Nee'pLeeuL. a. / [needle and full.) As much thread 


as is generally put at one time 1n the needle. | 
Nx EDLER. * J [from needle.] He who makes 
Nee'pLEMAKER. 4 needles. "Ts | 


New'/DLEwoRK. n. /. [needle and work]. 1. The buſi- 


neſs of a ſempſtreſs. 2 Embroidery'by the needle. 
| (2.) In needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleaſing to 
have a lively work upon a lightſome ground, than a dark and 
melancholy work upon a lightſome ground. Bacon. 
In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls away by 
ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, that we ſee the 
variety * being able to —_— the total vaniſhing of 
the one from the firſt appearance of the other. . Addiſon. 
Nee'pLEss. 2% [from need.] 1. Unneceſſary ; not re- 
quiſite. 2. Not wanting, Out of uſe. 
(1.) Their exception againſt eaſineſs, as if that did nouriſh 
ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a needleſs jealouſy. Hooker, 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt; 


Pray God, I fay, I prove a needleſs coward. ' Shak. R. III. 


Would not theſe be great and needleſs abatements of their 
d if it were confined within the compaſs of this life 
only PL 


Atterbury. 


Liepe either lock up in cheſts, or wafte it in needleſs and 
ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, whilſt the poor and the 


diſtreſſed want it for neceſſary uſes. | Law. 
(2.) For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream, I 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, 
As worldings do, giving thy ſum of more ; 
To that which had tod much. Shaleſp. As you Like it. 


| Nee'pLe5Ly. adv. [from needleſs.} Unneceſſarily ; with- 


out need. 5 2 HY 
We render langirages more difficult to be learnt, and 'need- 
| leſly advance orthography into a troubleſome art. Holder, 
Nee'puesSNESS. . ſ. [from needleſs. }] Unneceſſari- 
neſs. : 


examples of pious and learned men juſtify it. Locke. 
' Nee'pms wr, 1. J {from need Something neceſſary. 


| nd TER „ 8 | 
His ſcrip did hang, in which his need nents he did bind. Sp. 
Nes. adv, [neter, Saxon, unwiling.] Neceſſarily; by 
compulſion; indiſpenſabl. ” os 

The general and perpetugIwoige of men 19 7 
God him; or — which all men ve DS — 
nature herſelf muſt nerat have agi. _ + 1... - Hooker, 
S od muſt needs haye done thin which they ima ine was 

deo be done. | . _- hl 2s 15 

I muſt needs after him, madam, with my letter + Wakeſp. 


the, ſentence of 


times learned, 


* 
Ws 
-—- 
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Another being elected and his ambaſſadors returned, h 
needs know the cauſe of his repulſe. - would 


. l perceive 5 
Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine | 
Mutt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Milton, 
To ſay the principles of nature muſt needs be ſuch as philoſo- 

hy makes them, is to ſet bounds to omnipotence. Glanw. 


A trial at law muſt needs be innocent in ittelf, when nothing 
elſe corrupts it ; becauſe it is a thing which we cannot but 
want, and there is no living in this world without it. Ketthw 
—— TI have affairs below, 

Which I mnſt needs diſpatch before I go. | Dryden. 
Nee'py. adj. [from need.] Poor ; neceſſitous; diſtreſſed 
by poverty. 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
And one ſat waiting ever them before, | 
To call in comers by, that needy were and pbor, Spenſer, 
— In his eg ihop a tortoiſe hung, Do 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 3 
Of ill-thap'd fiſhes. .. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The poor and needy praiſe thy name. __ Pf. bexiv. 21. 
Ve bring into the world a poor needy uncertain life, ſhort at 


the longett, and unquiet at the beſt. Temple, 
Being pt to right himſelf upon the needy, he will look upon 
it as a call from God to charity. Kettlewell, 


Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of ſtate, 
Thoſe ſeeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, * 
And chuſe the needy virgin, chaſte and fair. Granville. 
To relieve the needy, and comfort the afflicted, are duties 
that fall in our way every day. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Nx'E R. [for never.] | 
It appears I am no horſe, 
That I can argue and diſcourſe ; 


Have but two legs, and ne er a tail. Hudibras. 


Y To Ng ESE. vw. u. (nyſe, Daniſh ; nieſen, Dutch.] IS - 


ſneeſe ; to diſcharge flatulencies by the noſe. Retained in 
Scotland. | h „„ 
He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him; and the child 
nec ſed ſeven times, and opened his eyes. 2 Kings, iv. 35. 

By his neefngs a light doth ſhine, and his eyes are like the 
eye- lids of the morning. | Fob, xli. 18. 

MF. n. /. ſold Fiench; from nave.] The body of a 
church; the nave. | 

The church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the moſt hand- 
ſome, luminous, diſencumbered building in Italy. The lo 
nef conſiſts of a row of five cupolas, the croſs one has on eac 
fide a fingle cupola deeper than the others. + Addiſon. 

Neera'rious. adj. [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked; abomi- 
nable. - Fl . 

The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the law ſtiles in- 
ceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten between aſcendants and 
deſcendants, and between collateral, as far as the divine pro- 

| hibition extends, _ Aye Parergon.' 
NEGA'TION. a. {. [negatio, Lat. negation, Fr.] 1. De- 
nia] ; the contrary to affirmation. 1 Deſeription by de- 
nial, or excluſion, or exception. 3. Argument drawn 
from denial. os 8 

(1.) Qur aſſertions and zegations ſhould be yea and nay, 
for whatever is more than theſe is fin. Rogers. 
(24) Negation is the abſence of that which does not naturally 
belong ta the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, 

obligation, or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay 
a ſtone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Logich. . 

Chance ſignifies, that all events called caſual, among inani- 
mate bodies, are mechanically and naturally produced accord- 
ing to the determinate figures, textures, and motions of thoſe 


bodies, with this only negatian, that thoſe inanimate bodies are 
not conſcious of their own ons-. Bentley. 


5.) It may be proved. in the way of zegation, that they 
came not from Europe, as having na remaindex of the arts, 
learning, and civilities of it. 71 


. Nu'ea7rve.! adh. {negatify, Fr. negativus, Lat]: 3. De- 


"ning : contrary to affirmative. 2. Implying only the 


NEG 
abſence of . 3. Having the power to withhold, 
though not to compel. 5 
There is another way of denying Chriſt with our mouths 


which is negative, when we do not acknowledge and —_— 
| Orb. 


Necets'ctive. 2%. [from ag.] Inattentive to; re 


N E Q: 


dleſs of. | j/ 28618: 77 
I wanted not probabilities ſufficient to raiſe: jealouſies in any 
king's heart, not wholly ſtapid, and neg/efive of the publick 
eace. | King Charles, 


_ the —— connection that is between the nega- NE'GLIGENCE. . /. [negligence, Fr. negligentia, Lat.] 


ti ve and poſitive part of our duty. T7 fſon. 

(3.) Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, 
they are not 3 to ſeek to deprive me of the liberty of 
uſmg my reaſon with a good conſcience. King Charles. 

Ne'caTive.n.ſ. 1. A propoſition by which ſomething N 
is denied. 2. A particle of denial; as, not. 

(1.) Of negatives we have the leaſt certainty ; they are uſu- 
ally hardeſt, and many times impoſſible to be proved. Tillotſon, 

(2.) A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, | 

But by an heap of negatives combin'd ; 

Aſk what a fpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 

It hath no matter, no mortality, Cleaveland, 

Ne'GaTIVELY. adv. [from negative.] 1. With denial ; 
in the form of denial ; not affirmatively. 2. In ſoi m of 
ſpeech implying the abſence of ſomething. 

(1.) When I aſked him whether he had not drunk at all? 
he anſwered negatively. / Boyle. 

(2.) The fathers draw arguments from the Scripture nega- 
tively in reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoid it therefore. | | Hooker. N 

To this I ſhail ſuggeſt ſomething by way of anſwer, both 
negatively and poſitively. ü Wilkins. 

I ſhall ſhew what this image of God in man is, negatively, 
by ſhewing wherein it does not conſiſt ; and politively, by ſhew- 
ing wherein it does. | | South. 

To NEG LE'CT. v. a. [neglefus, Latin.] 1. To omit by 


careleſſneſs. 2. To treat with ſcornful heedlefſneſs. 3. 
To poſtpone, 
Fr) — Heaven, . 
honour due and rev rence none neglects. Milton. 


(2.) If he neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church. Mat. 


This my long ſuff ring and my day of 
Thoſe 2 ect and ſcorn ſhall never te. Milton, 
(3-) I have been long a ſleeper; but I truſt | 


1. Habit of omitting by heedleſſneſs, or of ding care- 
leſsly. 2. Inſtance of negl«R. | 
(2.) She let it drop by negigence 3 
And, to th” advantage, I being here, took't up. Shakgp. 
£'GLIGENT. adj. [negligent, Fr. negligens, Latin.] 1. 
Careleſs ; heedleſs; habitually. inattentive. 2. Careleſs 


of any particular : with of before a. noun. 3. Scornfully 


regardleſs. 


(1.) My ſons, be not now negligent ; for the Lord hath cho- 
ſen you to ſtand before him. 2 Chron. XXX. 11. 
(2.) Her daughters ſee her great zeal for religion; but then 
they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for all forts of finery. They ſee 
the is not neg /igent of her devotion ; but then they ſee her more 
careful to preſerve her complexion. Law. 
We have been negligent in not hearing his voice. Bar. i. 19. 
(3-) Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, | 
And be thou negligent of fame; 
With ev'ry mule to grace thy ſong, 85 
May 'ſt thou deſpiſe a poet's name. Sawift's Miſcel. 
E'GLIGENTLY. adv. [from negligent.] 1. Careleſsly ;. 


heedlefsly ; without exaQtneſs. 2. With ſcornful inatten- 


tion. | 
(1.) Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore imagina- 

tion; and whereas ſome of the ancients have ſaid that their 
motion is indeterminate, and their imagination indefinite, it is 
neglgenty obſerved ; for ants go right forwards to their hills, 
and bees know the way to their hives.  Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
— Of all our elder plays, 

This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 

In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, | 

Lofty and bold, but neghigently treſt. Waller, 


In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, 


Or neghgently plac'd for thee alone. Prior, 


My abſence doth negle& no great defi | To NeGo'tiarE. v. n. [negocier, Fr. from negotium, Lat.] 


Which by my preſence might have 6. REY Shakeſp. 
NecLe'cT. . ſ. [neglefus, Latin.) 1. Inftance of inat- 
tention. 2. Careleſs treatment ; ſcornful inattention. 3. 


unregarded. | | 
(2.) I have perceived a moſt faint neglec of late, which I 
have rather blamed-as my own jealous curioſity, than as a very 
pretence or purpoſe of unkindneſs. Shakeſp. King Laar. 

(3.0 * breeds neg leci in all, and actions 

Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 5 

Are not beheld at half their greatnefs. Denham. . 
(4.) Reſcue my poor remains from vile neg /et?, 
With virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, . 
And decent emblem. ” Prior. 
Ne SLC TER. n. /. [from neglech.] One who neglects. 
| NecLe'cTFuL. adj. [negled and full] 1. Heedleſs; care · 
leſs; inattentive: with ef. 2. Treating with indifference. 


To have intercourſe of buſineſs ; to traffick ; to treat: 
whether of publick affairs, or private matters. | 
Have you any commiſſion from your lord to negotiate with 


Negligence ; frequency of neglect. 4. State of being * Sbaleſp. Tavelfth Night. 


chamber had the fortunate conſpiracy for the king againſt king 


She was a buſy negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing 


Richard been hatched. Bacon's Henry VII. 
It is a common error in negociating; whereas men have 
many reaſons to perſnade, they ſtrive to uſe them all at once, 
which weakeneth them. | Bacon, 
They that received the talents to negotiate with, did all of 
_ except one, make profit of them. Hammond. 


ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he undertakes to ma- 
nage; an embaſſador to betray his prince for whom he ſhould 
negotiate ; are crimes that double their malignity from the qua- 


ltty of the actors. Decay of Piety. 


I can diſcover none of theſe intercourſes and negotiations, 
unleſs that Luther negotiated with a black boar. Atterbury, 


(1.) Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the ſenſes, but Nx c IA TION. n. /. [negociation, Fr. from negatiate.] 


being to be framed to the underſtanding, people are neg/ceifu! of 
_ a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing. Lacie. 
Though the Romans had no great genius for trade, yet they 
were not entirely neg /e&iful of it.  Arbutbnot on Cdins. 
(2.) If the father careſs them when they do well, ſhew.a cold 
and e countenance to them upon doing ill, it will make 
them ſenſible of the difference. Locke on Education. 


NzeLe'creoLLy. adv, from neglefful.}, With, heedleſs Nr OO rA TOR. n. [. [negeciateur, French; fro 


inattention; careleſs indifference. A word not uſed. - 
NeeLz'cTtion. n. /. [from negle#.] The ſtate of being 
negligent. 8 . ” | 4 
Sleeping neg læction doth betray to loſs. | 
The conqueſts of dur ſcarce cold conqueror,  Shakeſp. 


Freaty of buſineſs, whether publick or private. | 
Oil is ſlow, ſmoath, and folid ; fo are Spaniards obſerved to 
be in their motion: Though it be a queſtion yet unreſolved, 
whether their affected gravity and ſlowneſs in their negotiations 
have tended more to their prejudice or advantage. Howard. 

They ceaſed not from. all worldly labour and negotiation. 
bite. 
2 8 8 * 
ate.] One employed to treat with others. 
Thoſe who have defended: the proceedings of our negotiators 


at Gertruydenburg, dwell much upon their zeal in endeavour- 


ing to work the French up to their demands ; but nothing 
to juſtify thoſe demands. * 


Nation. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the bidding of a 


— 


eee n. / 7. s qu ie I. 
c 


Ne1tcnBoOuRLY 


N E 1. 
Mann 1. J. [Spaniſh ; negre, Fr.] A blackmoor. 
Negroe: tranſplanted into old, and flegmatic habitations, con- 


tinue their hue in themſelves and their ions. Brown. 

Nee. u. J. (neft, Iſlandick ; neff, Keotüh. 1M. It is 
likewiſe written neaf. 

Sweet knight, I kaſs thy nei. Shakeſp . Henry Iv. 

To NeEtGH. v. n. [hnzxzan, Saxon; negen, uch. To 


utter the voice of a horſe or mare. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. Shakeſp. 

They were as fed horſes, every one neighed. Fer. v. 8. 
Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 

And with ſhrill neighings fill the neighbouring plain. Dryden. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith. 


The voice of an horſe. 


monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. 


NEI'GHBOUR. . /. ſnezebun, Saxon. ] 
lives near to another. 2. One who lives in familiarity 
with another ; a word of civility. 3. Any thing next or 
near. 4. Intimate; confidant. 5. [In divinity.] One 


Shakeſp. 


partaking of the ſame nature, - therefore entitled to 


good othees. 
(1.) He ſent ſuch an addition of foot, as he could deans out 
of Oxford, and the neighbouring garriſons. Clarendon. 
A kid fametimes for feſtivals he ſlew, 
The choicer part was his ſick neighbour's due. Harte, 
2.) Maſters, my friends, mine honeſt neighbours, 
Will you undo yourſelves ? | 
(3-) This man ſhall ſet me packing; 
ml hg the guts into the nerghkour room. 
4.) The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
Not more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 


Shakeſp. 
Fhaleſp. 


(5. ) Sins againſt men are injuries; hurts, loſſes and dama- 


E Jury our neighbour is in his dignity, life, chaſtity, 
th, good name, or any way juſtly offended, or by us hin- 

— Perkins. 
The goſpel allows no ſuch term as a ftranger ; makes every 
man my neighbour. Spratt's Sermons. 
You ſhould always change and alter your interceſſions, ac- 
cording as the needs and neceſſities of your neighbours or ac- 
quaintance ſeem to require. Law. 
To Nu'tcynouR. v. 4a. (from the noun.] 1. To adjoin 


to; to confine on. 2. To acquaint with ; pd make near 
to. 


(i.) Wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 


Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. Shaleſp. H. V. 
| Give me thy hand, 

— * to me, and thy places ſhall 
Still neighbour mine. Shakeſp. Wi ater's Tale. 


Theſe grow on the leiſurely aſcending hills that neighbour 
the ſhore. Sandys's Journey. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighbouring value, 
% lot are parted Pri 10. 
That ne ting of ſo young days brought up with him, 
ce fo neighbour'd to his youth and : £5 Hay Shakeſp. 


Place 
adjoining. 2. State of being near ea 3. Thoſe 
that live within reach of communication. 

be J One in the neighbourhood mortally ſick of the ſmall-pox, 

the doctor to come to him. 
— I could not bear 

To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 

But flew in all the haſte of love to find thee. Addiſon Cato. 

( 2.) Conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neighbour bond; in order to pre- 
 ferve peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſſary, they ſhould be 
tormed into : balance, 


(3-) How ill mean neighbourheod us ſuits ? 
To live like Adam midf an herd of mo. 5 Harte. 


other 


kind ; civil. 


- neighbour ; 


1. One who 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


[from neighbour. ] Becoming a 


N E - 

The Scottiſh lord hath a neighbourly charity in him ; for he 
borrowed a box of the ear of 21 n 4 and — he 
would pay when he was able.  chakeſp. Merch. of Ven, 

The Woodberry fo nigh, and Terghbourly doth live, 
With Abberley his friend. aytin. 
He ſteals my cuſtomers ; twelve he has under bonds never to 
return ; judge if this be neighbourly dealing. Arbuthnot. 
Ne1r'GHBOURLY. adv. (from neightour.] With ſocial ci- 
vility. 


NEVFTHER. conjunct. Inay den, Saxon, ne _ 1. Not 
either. A particle uſed in the firſt branch of a negative 
ſentence, and anſwered by ner. 2. It is ſometimes the 
ſecond branch of a negative or prohibition to any ſen- 
tence. 3. Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it follows 
az a negative; and though not very grammatically, yet 
emphatically, after another negative; in old Engliſh two 
negatives denied. 

(.) Fight neither with ſmall ner great, ſave only with the 


ng. 1 Kings, xxii. 31. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any foreign mer- 


chandiſe, nor inquiſitive after the lives and fortunes of their 


neighbours. Hehn. 
8 Ve ſhall aof eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it. 
Gen. iii. 
This commandment ftandeth not for a cypher, neither is 1 
wy and expounded in vain among Chriſtians. White. 
ED! If it * thought that it is the _ of diſtance, 
y the ſound cannot be heard; we fee that lightnings and 
3 near at hand, yield 0 found neither. mow. | 
Men come not to the knowledge of which are thought in- 
nate, till they come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then neit 5 | 
ocke, 
NEI/TRER. pronoun. Not either; nor one nor other. 
He neither loves, 1 3 
Nor either cares for him. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra 
Which of them ſhall I take? 
Both, one, dr neither“ neither — 'd 
If both remain alive. eſp. King Lear. 
_ balance, oy « prapuntty to either fe, inclined _ 
er. ell. 
Suffice it that he's dead ; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus I abſolve myſelf, and excuſe him, 
Who ſav d my life and honour, but praiſe neither. Dryden. 


Experience makes us ſenſible of both, our Narrow _ 
| yr 7m can co end neither. Locke. 
ey lived with the friendſhip and of brethren, nei- 
work lord, neither ſlave to his brother; but are of each 
other. Locke. 


Ne'nuenar. n. J ' [mmphees, Latin.] Water lily, or 
water roſe., 
Neo'earrte. n. / [neophyte, Fr. no and pus. One re- 
generated ; a convert. | 
NeoTE'rICcx. adj. [neotericas, Lat.] Modern; novel; 
late. 
We are not to be guided either by the miſreports of ſome 
angents, or the 's of one or two negterichs, Grew. 
Nee. n. /. [nepete, Lat.] An herb. 


Ne' 22 2 * I and T#9@-.] A drug that drives 


8 — 7 
| here where no paſſion, pride, or hame tranſport 
Lull'd with the fweet of a court; 


There where no fathers, brothers, friends LE” 
Once break their reſt nor tir them from their place. Pope. 


NEPHEW. . /. [negos, Latin; never, French.] 1. The 
ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 2. The grandſon. Out of uſe. 
3 — however diſtant. t of uſe. 

D 
I at , Sher the | heriting of this paternal power, the 

a right 2 

gran =, by a daughter, righ a nephew ew by » 


(2.) With what atone they 'were firſt publiſhed, thoſe words 
of — of Jeſus do plainly Candy © after that my grand- 


N ES 

| efas had given himſelf to the reading of the law and 

| 233 pag other books of our fathers, and had gotten 
therein ſufficient judgment, he propoſed alſo to write ſomething 
pertaining to learning and wiſdom, Hooker. 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 


And for his hatching ne; he ros imooths the ſeas, Dryden. 
(3.) All the ſons of theſe five brethren reignꝰ d 
By due ſucceſs, and all their ne / feu late, 
Eyen thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd. Spenſer. 
2. 2 


Freun trick. adj, (oeh; nepbretigue, Pr.! 
longing to the organs of urine. 2. Troubled with the 
ſtone. 3. Good againſt the ſtone. 

2.) The diet of nephritic perſons ought to be oppoſite to 
the alkaleſeent nature of the ſalts in their blood. Arbuthnot. 
(3.) The nephritic ſtone is commonly of an uniform duly 

een; but ſome ſamples I have ſeen of it that are variegated 
with white, black, and ſometimes yellow.  Waordward. 
Nt'poTISM. n. [nepotiſme, Frenth ; nepos, Latin. ] Fond- 
neſs for nephews. 


for it would have been impoſſible to have furniſhed out ſo many 
glorious palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, 
had not « riches of the people fallen into different families. 


NERVE. u. { [nervus, Latin; erf, French.] 1. The 

organs of ſenſation paſſing from the brain to all parts 

of the body.—'The nerves do ordinarily accompany the 

arteries through all the body; they have al ſo blood veſſels, 

as the other parts of the body. Wherever any nerve ſends 

out a branch, or receives one from another, or where two 

nerzes join together, there is generally a ganglio or plexus. 

Quincy. 2. It is uſed by the poets for finew or tendon. 
(1.) What man dare, I dare. | 

Approach thou — . —— bear; 

Take any ſhape but | nerves 

Shall — tremble. oh Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

If equal powers | 


So} —_— | 
11 an inflame, amid my nerves, as then | 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Ne'aveLess. adj. [from nerve.] Without ſtrength. 
There ſunk Thalia, zerveleſs, faint and dead, 
Had not her ſiſter Satire held her head. Dunciad. 
Ne/xvous. adj. [nerveſus, Latin.] 1. Well ſtrung ; ſtrong, 
vigorous. 2. Relating to the neryes ; having the ſeat in 
the nerves. 3. [In medical cant.] Having weak or diſ- 


© eaſed nerves. | | 
(r.) What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn'd. ; Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2) The venal torrent, murm'ring from afar, 
Whiſper d no e to calm this nerwous war; 
And Philomel, the ſiren of the plain, | 
Sung ſoporific uniſons in vain. Harte. 
(3.) Poor, weak, nervous creatures. Cheney. 
Nz'rxvy. adj. [from nerve.] Strong; vigorous. Not in 
uſe. 


Death, that dark ſpirit, in his zervy arm doth lie, 
Which being advane d, declines, and then men die. 
 Ne'scrtewce. n. J. [from neſcio, Latin.] Ignorance 


ſtate of —— ta e = 
ved tet Lnowledge e 
their pains in queſt of ſcience, have fat down in a profeſſed 
Mar oi [nexc, Saxon.] Soft ; 
Ness. 1. A termination added to an 
into 2 — nating Fary or quality ; as, pales, 


Shak. 


the 


tender; eaſily hurt. 
Skinner. 


NEST. u. /. nerd, Saxon] 


To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes its preſent ſplendor; 


I could encounten with three r men. D Chapman. 
Strong T ed diſcharged a ſpeeding blow | 
Full on 2 neck, and cut the nerves in two. Pofe's Od. 


Glanwille's Scepfis. - 


ST 


where there is 4 besdlond or promentory ; from gere, 
Saxon; a 2% of land, or headland : as InvERNESS. 


1, The bed formed by the 
bird tor incubation and feeding her young, 2. Any place 
where animals are produced. 3. An above: place of 
reſidence ; a receptacle. Generally in a bad ws: as, a 
ne/t of sogues and thieves. 4. A warm cloſe habitation, 
generally in contempt. 5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockvts 
or repoſitories. 

(.) If a bird's ne chance to be before thee in the way, 

thou ſhalt not take the dam with the young. Deut. xxii. 6, 

| Th' example of the heav'nly lark, „ 

Thy fellow poet Cowley, mark, 

Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick found, 

Thy humble neft build on the ground. Conley. 

(2.) Redi found that all kinds of putrefaction did only afford 
a neft and aliment for the eggs and young of thoſe inſects he ad- 
mitted. | Bentley. 


TY Come from that neft 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep. Shaleſh 
(4.) Some of our miniſters having livings offered unto them, 
will neither, for zeal of religion, nor winning ſouls to God, be 
drawn forth from their warm ncfts. Spenſer. 
To Nes r. v. u. [from the noun.] To build neſte. | 
The cedar ſtretched his branches as far as the mountains of 
the moon, and the king of birds neſfed within his leaves. 
f Hodel Focal Foreft. 
Ne'sTE66. n. .. [neft and egg.] An egg left in the heſt to 
keep the hen from forſaking it. 
Books and money laid for ſhew, 
Like nefieggs, to make clients lay. Hudibras. 


To Ne'sTLE. v. n. [from ne/t.] To ſettle ; to hatbour ; to 


lie cloſe and ſnug, as a bird in her neſt. | 
Their purpoſe was, to fortify in ſome ſtrong place of the 


wild country, and there neſle till fuccours came. Bacon. 
A cock got into a ſtable was neſtling in the ſtraw among the 
horſes. | L'E ftrange. 


The king's fiſher wonts commonly by the waterſide, and 
neſtles in hollow banks. | IL'EHrange. 
Flutt' ring there they neſiæ near the throne 
And lodge in habitations not their own. Dryden. 
The floor is ſtrowed with ſeveral plants, among which the 


ſnails neſtle all the winter. Addiſen on Italy. 
Mark where the ſliy directors creep, | 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh ; 
The monſters nef//e in the deep, 
To ſeize you in your paſſing by. Swift's Miſcel. 


ToNe'srtLE. v. a. 1. To houſe, as in à neſt. 
cheriſh, as a bird her young. 
: (#6) Poor heart ! 
Ez was ] _ bs to neſtle thee, 
Thou think” hov'nng here to get a part, 
In a forbidden 4 forbidding tree. a 
Cupid found a downy bed, 
And nel d in his little head. 
( 2.) This Ithacus, fo highly is endear'd 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds : 
She, like his mother, nef/es him. Chapman's Iliad. 
Ne'sTLiNG. . / [from neſtle.] A bird. juſt taken out of 
the neſt. | | | 
Ne r. u. /.-[nati, Gothick ; ner; Saxon.] 1 A texture 
woven with large interſtices or meſhes, uſed commonly as 
a ſnare for animals. 2. Any thing made with interſtitial 
vacuities. pes 
(1.) Poor bird | thou'dft never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shakeſp. Macbeth 
ience intangles us like the fluttering of a bird in a net, 
but cannot at all eaſe our trouble. Taylor's Holy Living. 
- (2.) He made zets of chequered work for the chapiters, upon 
the top of the pillars. | 1 Kings, vi. 17 
—— The vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 


2. os 


Denne. 


Prior. 


Themen, 


' Ne/Tr1NG. n. . A reticulated piece of work. 
NE'TTLE. n. /. [nerel, Saxon.] A ſtinging herb well 


N E T 


NET HER. adj. [neo%Sen, Saxon; neder, Dutch. It has the 


form of a comparative, but is never uſed in exprefſed, but 
only in implied compariſon ; for we ſay the ne:her part, 
but never lay this part is nether than that, nor is any poſitive 
in uſe, though it ſeems compriſed in the word beneath. 


N E v 
A large cavity in the ſinciput was filled with ribbons, lace, 
and embroidery, wrought together in a curious piece of network, 
| 7 : Addiſon, SteAator, 
Whoever contemplates with becoming attention this curious 


and wonderful net-work of veins, muſt be tranſported with ad- 


. . » 


Nether is not now much in ule.] 1. Lower; not upper. NEVER. adv. [ne ever, nahe, Saxon; ne zrne, not ever 


2. Being ina lower place. 3. Infernal; belonging to the 
regions below. 
(r.) No man ſhall take the ether or the upper millſtone to 
pledge; ior he taketh a man's life to pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. 
In his picture are two principal errors, the one in the com - 
plexion and hair, the other in the mouth, which commonly they 
draw with a full and nether great lip. | Peacham. 
This odious offspring, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails ; that with fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 


Transform'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The upper part whereof was whey, | 
The nether, orange mix d with grey. Hudibras. 


A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. Roſcommon. 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Shou'd fink beneath his heav'nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 
Shou'd gape immenſe, and ruſhing down o'erwhelm this nether 


ball. | Dr yden. 
Two poles turn round the globe ; . 

The firſt ſublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl'd 3 

Below the regions of the nether world. Dryden. 


( (2.) This ſhews you are above, 
| You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes, 
So ſpeedily can venge. 
Namberlefs were thoſe bad angels, ſeen 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


"Twixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 
I. — No leſs deſire 
To found this nether empire, which might riſe, 5 
In emulation, oppoſite to heav'n. | Milton. 
The gods with hate beheld the nether ſky, 
The ghoſts repine. Dryden's En. 


Ng“ THEAMOS T. . / [ſuperl. of nether.] Loweſt, 
Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haſt delivered my 


ſoul from the net her moſ hell. Pſalm Ixxxvi. 13. 

Dundaunted to meet there whatever powr | 
Or ſpirit, of the nethermoft abyſs | | 

_ Might in that noiſe reſide. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
All that can be faid of a liar lodged in the very nethermoft 


hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God could prepare any 
place worſe than hell for ſinners, hell itſelf would be too good 


for him. | South. 


| Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the ſun was after the 
manner of a boat, when the concave, as to our ſight, appears 
uppermoſt, and the convex nether | Keil ag. Burnet, 


known. | 


The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, Sbaleſp. 


Some ſo like to thorns and nat᷑tle live, | 
That none for them can, when they periſh, grieve. Waller. 


To Nx'T TI E. v. a. [from the noun.] To fling ; to, irritate; 


42 provoke, 5 | 8 
The princes were ſo neftled at the ſcandal of this affront, 
that every man took it to himſelf. | L'Eftrange. 
Although at every part of the Apoſtles di ſcourſe ſome of 
them might be un and nettled, yet a moderate filence and 
attention was ſtill obf L | OY Bentlev. 


Nz'Twork. u. /. [net and work.] Any thing reticulated or 


decuſſated, at equal diſtances, with interſtices between 
the interſections. Ba 1 
Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſhip emboſs d; 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine ; 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare, % 
With this fo curious network to compare. Stenſer, 


affects of any one part of 


flow d 


1. At no time. 2. It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed 
down by the beſt writers, but lately accuſed, [ think, with 
juſtice, of ſoleciſm ; as, he is miſtaken though never ſo wiſe. 
It is now maintained, that propriety requires it to be ex- 
preſſed thus, be is miſtaken though ever ſo wiſe ; that is, he 
is miſlaken how wiſe ſoe ver he be. The common mode 
can only be defended by ſupplying a very harſh and unpre- 
cedented ellipfis ; he is mi/laken though ſo xwiſe as never was 
any: ſuch however is the common uſe of the word among 
the beſt authors. 3. In no degree. 4. It ſeems in ſome 
phraſes to have the ſe of an adjective. Not any; but 
in reality it is not ever. 5. It is much uſed in compoſition : 
as, never-ending, having no end; of which ſome examples 
are ſubjoined. | 
(1.) Never, alas, the dreadful name | 
That fuels the infernal flame. N Couley. 
Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. x 
By its own force deſtroy d, fruition ceas'd, | 
And always weary'd, I was never pleas'd. Prior. 
Death ſtill draws nearer, ever ſeeming near. Pope. 
(2.) Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, 
yet if once their affections begin to be alienated, a ſmall thing 
perſuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker 
Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye ſhall ſay. | Gen, xxxiv. 12, 
In a living creature, _ never * the ſenſe and the 
inſtantly 


body, i make a tranſcur- 
ſion throughout the whole body. Bacon. 


They deftroyed all, were it never fo pleaſant, within a mile 
of the town. | 5 Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks, 
Death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by never to 
_=_ 5 Duty of Man. 

He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, would not be 


Congr. 


brought to ſee that which he had no mind to ſee, let it be 


placed in never fo clear a light, and never fo near him. 


That prince whom you eſpouſe, although never ſo vigorouſly, 


is the principal in war, you but a ſecond. Swift. 


(3-) Whoſoever has a friend to guide him, may carry his 


eyes in another man's head, and yet ſee never worſe. 


| South. 
(4.) He anſwered him to never a word, inſomuch that the 
governour marvelled. | Matt. xxvii. 14. 
(5.) Nature aſſuretli us by never - failing experienee, and rea- 
ſon by infallible demonſtration, that our times upon the earth 
have neither certainty nor durability. * EKaleigb. 
But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt mind, mw 
Gentle thoughts and calm deſires, 
Hearts with equal love combin'd, 5 
_ Kindle never - dying fires. Td Carew, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, . 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude. Milton. 
VLVour never · failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
Aud now you heal us with the acts of pos | Waller. 
So corn in fields, aud in the garden flow'rs, 
anger and raiſe themſelves with mai rate ſhow'rs ; | 
ut over-charg'd with neuer · ceaſing rain, 
Become too moiſt. | 8 
Our heroes of the former days, 

Deſerv' d and gain d their never - fading bays. 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould — 2 lays, 
Nor Linus crown d with never - fading bays. Dryden. 

Leucippus, with his never - erring dart. Dryden Ovid. 

Farewsl I, ye never-opening gates. Dryden. 
May — — ſo much N aka | 
May ſnowy and nitrous paſtures find; 
Meet ſtores of cold fe greedily puzfu'd, . . 5 
And be vefreſh'd with never waſting food. Blackmore. 


* 


N E U 
Norton hung down his acver-bluſliing head, 


And all was huſh'd, as folly's ſelf lay dead. 


5 Pore. 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 6 


N 


NEW. adj. {newyd, Wellh ; neop, Saxon ; neuf, Fr.] 


Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. - Pofe. 
Thy buſy rever-meaning face, | 3 
Thy ſerew d up front, thy ſtate grimace. Fur. 


NeveRTHELE'sS. adv, [ne t er the 14%. Notwit!:tauding 
that. 

They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the church of 
| Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itſelf agree - 
able to the word of God, ought nevertheleſs to be aboliſhed. 

| Hecker. 
Many of our men were gone to land, and onr 
to depart 3 never ele, the admiral, 
could ſuddenly be put in readineſs, 


i ſhips ready, 
with fuch ſhips only as 
made forth towards them. 
. : | Bacon. 
Creation muſt needs infer providence; and God's making the 
world, irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or hat a 
| being of a dependent nature remains nevertteleſs independent 
upon him in that reſpect. South. 
Ne UROLOGY. mn. /. [vpn and N A deſcription of 
the nerves. Fes | 
Neu'xoTOMY. u. /. [veogor and ri. The anatomy of 
the nerves. | 
NEU"TER. adj. [zeuter, Latin ; neutre, Pr.] 1. Indifferent; 
nat engaged on either fide. 2. [In gtammar.] A noun 
that implies no ſex. he he 
(1.) The general diviſion of the Britiſh nation is into whi 
and tories ; there being very few, if any, who ſtand neuter in 
the . without ranging themſelves under one of theſe de- 
nominations. | Addiſon's Freecholder. 
(2.) The adjectives are neuter, and animal — be under- 
ſtood to make it mar. Dryaen. 
A verb — that which ſignifies neither action 
ſion, but ſome ſtate or condition of being; as, ſedeo, I fit. 


| | ie q Latin Grammar. 
NEU TER. . , One indifferent and unengaged. 8 
The learned heathens we be looked upon as neuters in the 
matter, when all theſe prophecies were new to them, and their 
education had left the interpretation of them indifferent. 


Neu'TRAL. adj. [neutral, 
acting; not e 
| good nor bad. 3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 
(.) Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and neut al, in a moment; No man. Shale ſp. 
He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſettled by his vic- 


tory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſſad ; 
he would ſtand neutral. amballadors unto him, to pray that 


Fiench.] 1. Indifferent ; not 


nor paſ- 


much is ſtill unknown? 


Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 


on either ſide. 2. Indifferent ; neither 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
The 5 may be ſupplied for money, from — and 
other ii Rates. ee the War. 


things good, and, ſome things ill do ſeem, 
re! ſome, in her fantaſtic eye. Davies. 
IJ which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called neu- 
1 Arburbnot᷑. 
Neb'r RAT. n. /. One who does not a& nor 
either ſide. bY 
The treacherous who have miſled others, and the neutrals 
and the falſe-hearted friends and followers, who have ftarted 
aſide like a broken bow, are to be noted. | Bacon. 
Nx u TRALITY. n. / [neutralite, French.] 1. A ſtate of 
indifference; of neither friendſhip nor hoſtility. 2. A 
ſtate between good and evil. | | 


engage on 


= 
g * : 


(.) Men who poſſeſs a ſtate of neutrality in times of pub- 
lick danger, deſert the intereſt of their, Aubjects. 
The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 
= reaſons for 2 aſſign d. Garth's Ovid. 
Au pretences to neutrality are ju xp only intend- 
ing the ſafety and eaſe of a few ve 8, While the publick 
1s embroiled. This was the opinion and practice of the latter 
(a.) There i health : ph that hat 
+) L here is no : Phyſicians we 
At beſt enjoy but a neutrality, 9s Duane. 


N E W 
EU 'TRALLY. adv, [from neutral.] 
either part. 


Indifferently ; on 


1. 
Not old ; fteſh; lately produced, made or had; novel. 
New is uſed of things and young of perſons. 2. Not being 
before. 3. Modern; of the preſent time. 4. Different 
from the former. 5. Not -.ntiquated ; having the effect of 
novelty. 6. Not habituated ; not familiar. 7. Renovated ; 
repaired ſo as to recover the firſt ſtate. 8. Freſh after any 
thing. 9. Not of ancient emraction. 
(1.) What's the neweff grief? | 
— That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


(2.) Do not all men complain how little we know, and how 
And can we never know more, unleſs 


ſomething new be diſcovered ? . Burnet. 
(3.0 — converſes much among old books, will be 
ſomething hard to pleaſe _— m_ Ti _ . Mifcellanies. 
. 0 ng to le a NEW e. 2 5 
n — Prayer. 
There names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
e firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt; 
Theſe ever neu, nor ſubjeft to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. Pate. 
(6.) Such aſſemblies, though had for religion's fake, may 
ſerve the turn of heretics, and ſuch as privily will inſti] their 
poiſon into new minds. _ Hooker. 
Seiz'd with wonder and delight, : 
Gag'd all around me, new to the tranſporting ſight. Dryden. 
| welve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, | 1 
New to the plough, unpractis d in the trace. Fo we. 
(7.) Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, an 
almoſt zew. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(3.) Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, 8 
Neno from her ſickneſs to that northern air. Dryden. 


and a more extenſive 


lain. 
newly, which the following examples may exp of thoughts 


the neu- 
Sidney. 

neither would re- 

occaſion, 
Hooker. 


So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, _ 
And * bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joyance of his neu- come guelt. 
| Your maſter's lines 
Are full of neu- found oaths ; which he will break 5 
As eaſily as I do tear this paper. Shakeſpeare 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, | 
Unfriended, neu- adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger d with our oath, OED 
Take her or leave her ? | Shakeſp. King Tear. 
Leſt by a multitude Shakeſp- 
1 


Spenſer , 


The new-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. 
3 hath my ſoul brought * her prodigy» 
| d I a gaſping, new-deliver'd mother, | 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join d. Shakefp. K. II. 
He ſaw heav'n bloſſom ah a dry light, 
On whi 1 ranger gaz | 
ch, as on a glorious ſtrange _ 


The golden eyes of night; whoſe beams 
5 way to Bech lem, and as boldly blaz d; 
Nor aſk d leave of the fan, by day as night. Craſtaw. 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray | 
Hover o'er the new-born day ; 
With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of wght, 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night | 
To blot the newly blofſom'd light. 
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N E W 


Some tree, whoſe broad ſinooth leaves together ſow'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round | 
Thoſe middle parts; that this new-comer ſha 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean, « 


Their father's Rate, 

And new entruſted ſceptre. Milton. 
The new-created world, which fame in heav'n 

Long had foretold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


— His evil 
Thou uſeſt, and from thence createſt more good, 
Witneſs this new-made world, another heav'n. Milton. 
All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and fair | 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their brighter hair ; 
All in that aew- blown age which does inſpire 
Warmth in themſelves, in their beholders — Cowley. 


If it could, yet that it ſhould always run them into ſuch a 


machine as is already extant, and not often into ſome new- 
faſhioned one, ſuch as was never ſeen before, no reaſon can be 
_ aſſigned or imagined. | Kay cn the Creaticn. 
This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tranſlation, as a new 


_ compoſition, there being ſeveral additional — in it, and 


feveral 2ew moulded. net's Theerv. 
New-found lands accrue to the prince whoſe ſubje& makes 


the firſt diſcovery. Bur net Theor y. 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate, 
Or Iſgrim's counſel, her zew-choſen mate. Dryden. 


Shewn all at once you dazzled fo our eyes, 
As new-born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe ; 


When ſpringing forth from Jove's zew-clofing wound, 


| She ftruck the warlike ſpear into the ground. Dryden. 
A bird new-made, about the banks ſhe plies, | 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dryden. 
| Our houſe has ſent to-day x 
I' inſure our neu- built veſſel, call d a play. Dryden. 
| Then curds and cream, e 


And new-laid eggs, which Baucis* buſy care 

Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryd. Boccace. 
When — ing Matho, born abroad for air, 

With his fat paunch fills his zew faſhioned chair. Dryden. 
A new-form'd faction does your power oppoſe, 

The fight's confus'd, and all who met were — 
f thou ken ſt from far | | 

Among the Pleiads a new-kindled ſtar ; 

If any ſparkles than the reſt more bright, 

"Tis the that ſhines m that propitious _ Dryden. 
If we conſider ne- born children, we ſhall have little reaſon 

to think that they bring many ideas into the world with them. 


Drummers with vellom- thunder ſhake the pile, Bs 
To greet the new-made bride. Says Trivia. 


Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf. Gay. 
The proctor exhibits his proxy from the dean and chapter, 
and prelents the neu- elected biſhop to the vicar- general. Ayl. 
The neu- fallen young here bleating for their dams, 
The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs. | 
Learn all the zew-faſhion words and oaths. Suit. 


Newyra'ncled. adj. [new and fangle.] Formed with 5 


yain or fooliſh love of novelty. 
At Chriftmas I no more deſire a roſe, | | 
Than with a ſnow in May's zewfangled ſhows ; 
But like of each thing, tha 


Nt wea'NGLEDNESS. Zn. . [from newfangled,] Vain 
Newra'ncLEness. { and footiſh love of 13 


_ 
So to newfang lenefs of manner and each thing 

elſe, by the Mw of ſelf-guilty evil, to change though 

often for a worſe. EE : Sidney. 


Yet he them in newfang/antſs did paſs. | Habber's Tale. 
The women would be lath to come behind the faſhion in 


ne u fung leaneſs of the manner, if not in coſtlineſs of the matter. 


Ne'weL. u. /. 1. The compaſs round which the ftaircaſe 


is carried. 2, Novelty, Spenſer. 


; Ne'winG. n. /. [from new.] Veſt or batm. | 
Milton. Ng'wiv. adv. [from new.] 1. Freſhly ; lately. 2. Jn a 


Poe. 


Thoſe charit „ 
:harities are not wear evices „ but 
are moſt of them as old as — Atterbury. i 


N E w 


1.) Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon 8 "TY 
— and finely railed in. | — open 


manner different from the former. 3. In a manger not ex- 
iſting b fore. | 

(r.) Her breath indecd thoſe hands have newly ſtopp'd. 

Shakeſpeare. 

They new!y learned by the king's example, that attainders do 

not interrupt the conveying of title to the crown. Bacon. 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar'd to that was next her chin 
Some bee had ftung it newly. 

He rubb'4 it o'er with new! gather'd mint. 
(2.) Such 1s the power of that ſweet paſſion, 

That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth repel, | 

And the refined mind doth newly fathion _ | 

Into a fairer form. Sp; enjer*'s Hymn on Love. 

NZ“ Wx Ess. n. / [from new.] 1. Freſhneſs; lateneſs; 
recentneſs ; ſtate of being lately produced. 2. Novelty; 
unacquaintance. 3. Something lately produced. 4. In- 
novatton ; late change. 5 Want of praQice. | 

_ (1. Their ſtories, if they had been preſerved, and what elſe 

was performed in that neuneſs of the world, there could no- 

thing of more delight have been left to poiterity. Raleigh, 
| In theſe diſturbances, | | 
And newneſs of a wav'ring government, 
T' avenge them of their former grievances. Daniel. 
When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of his Cæſar 
was in its zewrneſs, aud the government but jull made eaſy to 
his conquered people. Dryden s Juvenal. 
(2.) Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty to ſtile, 
they have the authority of years, and out of their intermiſſion 
do win to themſelves a kind of grace like zewneſs. Ben. John. 
Newneſs in great matters, was a worthy entertainment for a 
mind ; it was an high taſte, fit for the reliſh. South. 
(3.) There are ſome newneſſes of Englith, tranſlated from 
the beauties of modern tongues, as well as from the elegances 
of the Latin; and here and there ſome old words are ſprinkled, 
which, for their ſignificance and found, deſerved not to be an- 
tiquated. | Dryden Don Sebaſtian, 
(4.) —— Away, my friends, new flight; 
And happy newneſs that intends old right. Shakeſp. 
(5-) His device was to come without any device, all in white 
like a new knight, but ſo new as his 2eaneſs ſhamed moſt of the 
others long exerciſe. | Sidney. 
NEWS. u. /. without the fingular, unleſs it be conſidered 
as ſingular; Mi ton has joined it with a fingular verh. 
[from new ; nouvelles, Ft.] 1. Freſh account of any 
thing. 2. Something not heard before. 3. Pagers which 
give an account of the tranſactions of the privy; 
(2.) As he was ready to he greatly ad x fox | 
pieces of ſervice which he did, 3 news of . Sidney. 
When Rhea heard theſe news, ſhe fled from her huſband to 
her brother Saturn.  Rateigh's Hit. of the World. 
Evil news rides faſt, while good news baits. Milt. 
With ſuch amazement as weak mothers uſe, 
And frantick re, he receives the news. | Walter. 
We talk in ladies chambers love and zews. Cowley. 
Now the books, and now the bells, | 

And now our att the preacher tells 
re 

All our divinity is zews, 

And we have made of equal uſe 
The pulpit and the ſtee | | 
The amazing zews of at once was ſpread, 

At once the general voice declared . 

Our gracious prince was dead. | Dryden. 

They have news gatherers and intelligencers diſtributed intb 

their ſeveral walks, who bring in their reſpective quetas, and 

. them acquainted with the diſcourſe of the whole king- 

| . 7 | Spettator . 

(2.) It a no zews for the weak and poor to be à prey to 
the ſtrong and rich, e. 


Suckling. 
Dryden. 


can . 


NIV 


1 E 


(3.) T heir papers, filled with a different party ſpirit, divide NI“ ARD. adj. [from nib.] Having a nib. 


the people into different ſentiments, who generally conſider ra- Toa NisBLE. v. . {lrom nib, the beak or mouth. 


ther the principles than the truth of the xews-writer. Addiſon. 
Advertiſe both in every newr-paper-; and let it not be your 
fault or mine, if our countrymen will not take warning. Sr. 
News-MONGER. u. / [news and monger.] One that deals 
in news; one whote employment ic is to hear and to tell 
news. 
—— Many tales devis'd, | 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling pick- thanks and baſe newws-mongers. Shakeſp. 
This was come as a judgment upon him for laying afide his 
father's will, and turning ſtock- jobber, zews-monger, and buſy 
body, meddling with other people's affairs. Arbuthnct. 
Na wr. n. /. [efere, Saxon. Newt is ſuppoſed by Skinner 
to be contracted from ax exe: ] Eft ; ſmall lizard : they 
ate ſuppoſed to beyappropiiated ſome to the land, and 
ſome to the water : they are harmleſs. 
O thou! whoſe ſelf-fme mettle, | 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders t':e black toad, and adder blue, h 


The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm. Shakeſp. 
Newwts and blind worms do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shak. Mid. Night's Dream. 


Such humidity is obſerved in zewets and water-hzards, eſpe- 
cially if their ſkins be perforated or peicked. Brown. 
New-YEAr'S-GIFT, u. f. (nec, year, and gift.] Preſent 
made on the firſt day of the year. 
If I be ſerved ſuch a trick, I'll have my brains taken out and 
buttered, and give them to a dog for a new-year”s-gift. 


When he fat on the throne diſtributing neu- years-giſts, he 


had his altar oSincenſe by him, that before they received gifts NICE. 


they might caft a little incenſe into the fire; which all good 
chriſtians refuſed to do. | 9 5 Stllingfleet. 
NEXT. adj. [ſnexr, Saxon, by a colloquial change from 
ne Pre or ny Pyr, the ſuperlative of neÞ or nyÞ ; neeſt, 
Scottiſh.] 1. Neareſt in place ; immediately ſucceeding in 
order. 2. Neareſt in time. 3. Neareſt in any gradation. 
(1.) Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many times 
the next way. | Bacon. 
* 5. * 2 ſat A . 
High on a golden bed; her prince Sy 
whe fide, in order fir the reſt. 
The next in place and puniſhment were they, 


Who prodigally throw their fouls away, Dryden. 
( 2.) The good man warn'd us from his text, = | 
That none could tell whoſe'turn ſhould be the ner. Cay. 


(3.) If the oy OE had ſtaid at London, or, which 
had been the nc Br i his court at York, and ſent the 
1 rand, his enemies had been ſpeedily ſub- 


. | | Clarendon. 

. .  O fortunate young man! at leaft your lays 
Are next to his, claim the ſecond praiſe. Dryden. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on as modifica- 
tions of expanſion 'and duration, the next thing to be conſider- 

ed, is, how the mind comes by them. | 
That's a difficulty next to impoſſible. 
There, bleſt with health, with buſineſs unper = 
This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. 285 Leung. 
NE Rr. adv. At the time ot urn immediately ſucceeding. 
TY unwary nymph” 
Defir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 
X Tegan © GEE „ 2 Mddifea's Owd. 
Nias. adj. [niais, French.] Simple, filly, and fooliſh. ” 
| 1 20 5 m the neſt, and not able 
to help itſelf ; and hence niſey, a filly perſun. Bai. 
NIB. =. /. ſneb, Saxon, the face ; nebbe, Duich, the bill.] 


Rowe. 


* 
% 


1. The bill or neck of a bird. See Ne. 2. The point 


of any thing, generally of a penn. | 

(3.5 A tres called che bejucs © which twines about other trees, 
with its end hanging downwards, tràvellers cut the ib off it, 
„ 2 ſpout of water runs out _— 


To Ni'nBBLE. v. u. 


Locke. 


1. To 
bite by little at a time; to eat ſlowly. 2. To bite as 2 
fiſh does the bait. | 


(1.) Thy turfy mountains, where live hing ſheep, 


And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover them to keep. Shakeſp. 
It is the roſe that bleeds, when he 
Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. Cleaveland. 


Had not he better have born Wat's ni5bling of his plants and 
roots now, than the huntſman's eating of him out of houſe and 


home ? L*Eftr ange. 
Many there are who nibble without leave; | 
But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. Granville. 
1 The roving trout 
Greedily ſucks in the twining bait, | 
And tugs and vibes the fallacicus meat. Gay. 


1. To bite at. 2. To carp at; to 


find fault with. | 
(1.) As pidgeons bills, fo wedlock would be vibbling. 


Shakeſpeare. 

They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fam would niböle at your grandame gold. Dryde:. 
If you would be n:1bbiing, here is a hand to ſtay your ſtemach. 
| Dr yden's Don Sebaflian. 
This fiſh plunging himſelf in mud, and then lifting up his 
head a little, caſts out the ſtring ; which the little fiſhes taking 
for a worm, and nibbling at it, he immediately plucks them 
both in together. | Grew's Muſeum. 
(2.) Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, he mani- 
feſtly falls a nibbling at one ſingle paſlage in it. Tillot ſon. 


Shakeſj. Merry Wives of Windſor. NI“ BLE A. n. J. [from nibble.] One that bites by little at 


a time. | | 
adj. nere, Saxon, ſoft] 1. Accurate in judgment 


to minute exaQtneſs ; ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often uſed 
to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 2. Delicate; ſcrupulouſly 


and minutely cautious. 3. Faſtidĩous; ſqueamith. 4. 
Eafily injured ; delicate. 5. Formed with minute exact- 
neſs. 6. Requiring ſcrupulous exaQneſs. 7. Refined. 
8. Having lucky hits. This fignification is not in uſe. 9. 
To make Nice. To be ſcrupulous: perhaps from faire 
le delicat. 1 | 
1.) Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the niceft eye can 
find a ſpot in. cog 4 Nur. | 
Nor be ſo nice in taſte myſelf to know, | | 
If what I fwallow be a truſh or no. Du. Perfius. 
Tus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, | 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but ice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts 


As molt in manners, by a love to parts. Pope. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 
| Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice. Pope. 


She is ſo nice and critical in her j „ {o ſenſible of the 
ſmalleſt error, that the maid is often forced to dreſs and undreſs 
her daughters three or four times a day. Lax. 
( 2.) The letter was not zice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. | S!bal. Rom. and Jul. 
Dear love! continue nics and chaſte ; fe, 5 
For if you yield, you do me wrong; 
Let duller wits to love's end % 


I have enough t6 wog thee long. Donne. 
Of honour men at firit, like women nice, | 
- Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unprattis'd vice. E: Hallifax. 
_ + Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant age, we 
auge not be tao mice in examining it. EY A 
| (3-) —ͤ — Gao hath here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, _ 
As may compare with heaven ; and to taſte, 
Think nat I ſhall be nice. „ *4/@ . - 41: Akon. 
(.) With how much eaſe is a young mule betray'd? 
Ho nice the reputation of the maiq ) ' Ro/commun. 
(.) Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions  _ 
170 Ty DR 
e „ 
Uderns to the degree of i PEtrange 


2 5 C2 


1 


My progreſs in making -this nice and troubleſome experi- 


ment, I have ſet down more at large. Newton's Optics. 
(7.) A nice and ſubtile happineſs I ſee 
Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam ; and wilt taſte 
No pleature, tho' in pleaſure ſolitary. Milton. 


(8.) When my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
(9.) He that ſtands upon a ſlipp' ry place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. Shak. K. John. 
Ni'ceLY, adv. [from nice] 1. Accurately ; minuteiy ; 
ſcrupulouſly. 2. Delicately. 
(1.) Knaves in this plainneſs 
Harbour morecraft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 
That tretch their duties xzcely. 
What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho" 
They were to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about the bride. 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own tongue, that he 
may underitand his own country-ſpeech nicely, and ipeak * oy 
erly. | ocke. 
l The next thing of which the doſes ought to be nzcel; deter- 
mined, are opiates. Arbutb. on Coins. 
At nicely carving ſhe thy wit; . : 
But ne'er preſume to eat a bit. Sawvift's Miſcel. 
(2.) The inconveniences attending the beſt of governments, 
we quickly feel, and are nicely ſenſible of tne ſhare that we 
bear in them. | ; | Atterbur'y, 
NilcRN ESS. u. from nice.] 1. Accuracy; minute ex- 
actneſs. 2. Super fluous delicacy or exaftnels. 
(1.) Where's now that labour d :iceneſs in thy dieſs, 
And all thoſe arts that did the ſpark exprels. Dryden. 
(2.) A ſtrange nicene/s were it in me to refrain that from the 
ears of a perſon repreſenting ſo much worthineſs, which I am 
glad even-to rocks and woods to utter. | Sidney. 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed ; 
With trifles, which ſhe took for niceneſs more than need. 


Shak. K. Lear. 


Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames, 


Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 
— Nor place them where | 
| Roaſt crabs offend the ziceneſ of their noſe. Dryd. 


Nricerty. n. /. [tiom nice.] 1. Minute accuracy of 
thought. 2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. . 3 


Faftidious delicacy ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 4. Minute obſerva- 
5. Delicate 


tion; punctilious difcrimination ; ſubtilty. 
management; Cautious treatment. 6. 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is 
or delicacies in _ 8 | 8 
1.) Nor was this nicet is gment confined only to li- 

© 3 but rather Wh in-all — of art. of Sul 
( 2.) As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pillars, the 
ancients have not kept to the zrcety of proportion and the rules 


minate ſoftneſs. 
generally applied to dainties 


of art ſo much as the moderns. Aai ſan on Italy. 
3.) He them with ſpeeches meet Tye Re 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety, | | 
But ſfipple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. Spenſer. 
So love doth loath diſdainful z:cety. Spenſer. 


(.) If reputation attend theſe tbnqueſts, 'which d on 


the fineneſs and niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of 


men ſo employed, ſhould perplex and ſubtilize the fignification 
bs of ſounds. 4 1 | 3h IK TITS © © 488 Locke. 
His concluſions are not built upon a 


and uncon:mon appearances, but on the moſt ſimple and obvi- 

ous circumſtances of theſe terreſtrial bodies. | Woodward. 
| (5.) Love fuch nicety requires, FIG TEVA 

One blaſt will put out all his fires. Savift's Poems. 
Ni'cnax: „. . A . 21 Miller. 


NICHE. „ J [Fr] A hollow in Which « flatue may be 
placed. at hee oa es #5 0s 

Niches, containing figures of white ſtone or marble! ſhould 

not he coloured in theit colicarity toe blk. (parton, 
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* 
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Donne. 


Drayton. 8 
To Nick. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To hit; to touch 


1e 


They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 
But the poor lares from the niches leite, 


If they be little images that plcaſe. Dryden. 
On the ſouth a long a race 1 
Of Ægypt's prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 


The heirs to titles and large eſtates are well enough qualified 
to read pamphlets againſt religion and high flying: whereby 
they fill their aiches, and carry themſelves through the world 
with that dignity which beſt becomes a ſenator and a ſquire. 


Swifts Miſcel. 


NICK. n. / [nicke, Teutonick, the twinkling, of an eye.] 


1. Exact point of time at which there is neceſſity or con- 
venience. 2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted from 
nock or notch. 3 A ſcore; a reckoning : from reckon- 
ings kept ancienily up n tallies, or notched ſticks. 4. A 
r (niche, French; a ludicrous trick.] 

(1.) That great inſtrument of ſtate ſuffered the fatal thread 
to be ſpun out to that length for ſome politick reſpe&s, and 
then to cut it off in the very nick. HowelP's Vocal Foreſt. 

What in our watches that in us is found, | 

So to the height and nich we up be wound, 

No matter by what hand or trick. 

That trick, 
Had it come in the nick, 
Had touch'd us to the quick. 
Though dame fortune ſeem to (mile, 
And leer upon him for a while; 
She'll after ſhew him in the nick 
Of all his glories a dog trick. | 
And ſome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 

Engraved in planetary nicks, 

With their own influences will fetch them | 

Down from their orbs, arreſt and catch t Hudibras. 

This nick of time is the critical occaſion for the gaining of a 


Suckling. 


Denham, 


Hudibras, 


* 3 Hage. 
[83 .) Launee his man told me, he lov d her art of all nici. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) Gome, ſeven's the main, | 
Cries Ganymede ; the uſual trick 
Seven, ſlur a fix, eleven a nick. Prior. 


luckily ; to perform by ſome flight artifice uſed at the lucky 
moment. 2. To cut in nicks or notches. 3, To ſuit, as 
tallies cut in nicks. 4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; 
to diſappoint by ſome trick or unexpected turn. 
(1.) Is not the winding up of witneſs 
A micking mare than half the bus'nels? 
The jult ſeaſon of doing things muſt be nici d, 
dents improved. 1 35 | L'Eftrange. 
Take away paſſion while it is predominant and afloat, and 
E in the critical height of it, nici it with ſome lucky or un- 
lucky word, and you may certainly over - rule it. Sant. 
| (2.) His beard they have fing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him | 


Great paila of puddled mire to quench the hair. 


Hudibras. 
and all acci- 


My mafter preaches patience,, and the while | 
His man with ſciſfars zicks him like a fool. Shakeſp. 
7 Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmen's glaſſes, | 
x) 8 proceeds to 7 ſaſhes. Prior. 
 (3-) Words z:ching and reſembling one another, are appli- 
cable to different aner | Camden: Romans. 


(4.) —— Why ſhquld he follow you ? 
The itch of. his affection ſhould not then 


Have nici & his captainſhip, at ſuch a point. | Shakeſp. 


ny niceties, or ſolitary Nrcxxaus, n. J. [nom de nique, French.] A name gi- 


ven in ſcoff or contempt; a term of deriſion 
brious or — — appellation. 

The time was when men were had in price for learning; now 
letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called a poet, 
as if it were a contemptible nickname. Bex. . 

My mortal enemy, hath not only falſely ſurmiſed me to be a 
— perſon, giving me 2 al ſo nth, phone lacge 
ſums of money to corru princes with whom I have been re- 
. 0 ANION. Bacon's H. VII. 


z an oppro- 


N. 1 G: 


So long as her tongue was at liberty 
got 22 but the fame nichname in deriſion. 


J. NICENAME. v. 4 To call by an opptobrious appel 


lation. 
Yau nickname virtue vice; 
For virtues office never breaks men's troth. Shaleſp. 
Leis ſeem theſe facts which treaſons nickname force, 
Than ſuch a ſear'd ability for more. 


To Ni cr ATE. v. @. [aido, | atin.] To wink. 


, there, was not a word 


 L Eftrange. | 
To NSAR. w. a. [from the noun] To ſtint; to ſup” 
_ ply ſparingly. 


NWN I 8 


2.) Mott free of queſtion, but to dur demands 
122 Mat his — Shak. Hamlet. 


he deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey nectſſity; 


Which we will ziggard with a little reſt. Saß. 


Denham. Ni'cGarDisn. adj. [from niggard ] Having ſome diſpo- 


fition to avarice. - 


There are ſeveral parts 22 to brutes, which are wanting Ni'gG@arDLINESS. u. 7 [from nigg.:rdly.) Avarice ; ſor- 


in man; as the french or ſuipenſory muſcle of the eye, the nic- 
tating membrane, and the — aponeuroſes on the * he 
neck. 1 0 
Nive. =. / [nidus, Latin.] A brood: as, a nide of phea- 
ſants. 
Nilo GET. n. f. [corrupted from nithing- or niding. The 
opprobrious term with. which the man was anciently brand- 


ed who refuſed to come to the royal ſtandard in times of 


exigency- .] A coward ; a daſtard. | it 


here was one true Engliſh word 9 "FI than, thenk | 


all, now out of all uſe ; it fignifieth 
minded, 1 coward, or A. 


than abjc&, baſe- 
Camden. 


Nipieica'TION. 1. J. [nidhfcatio, Latin. The aQ of 


building neſts. 
That place, and that method of nidification, Joth — 
anſwer the creature's occaſions, EH 
N1'vinG. adj. [from nts, Saxon, vileneſs.] Niding, an old 
Engliſh word 6.nifying abject, baſe-minded, falſe-hearted, 
coward, or nidget. Carew, 


Ni'voxovus. adj. [nidoreux, from nidor.] n the 
ſmell or taſte of roaſted fat. 
Incenſe and nidoraus ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, were thought 
” intoxicate the S to diſpoſe men to de votion; which 

hey may —_ a kind iſtation of the irits, and part- 
bo and calving hips Baton, 


* 
1 10. by ben 


N1i'6G6aRDLy. adj. [from niggard.) 


WT give to his attendants their diet. 
Derbam. RE 


did parcimony. 

Niggardlineſs is not good huſbandry, nor generoſity profuſi- 
mw Adttjon, Spettalcr, 
1. Avaricious ; foi- 
didly parcimonious. 2. Spaitng ; wary. 

(1.) Where the owner of the houſe will be bountiful, it is 


not for the ſteward to He niggardly. Hall, 


Love a penarious god, very niggardly of his opportnnities, 
muſt be watched like a hard- 2 * Fa Dryer. 
Why are we. ſo mggardly to ſtop at one fifth? Why do we 


not raile it one full moiety, and double our money? Locke. 
_ Provilence not niggardly but wiſe, 
Here laviſhly beftows, and t ere denies, 

That by each other's virtues we may riſe. Granville. 


Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper ; he uſed only 
Arbuthnot un Coi at. 
(2-) J know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; neither will I 


| do it like a niggardly anfwerer, going no farther than the 


bounds of the queſtion. Sidney. 


Ni'6GarDLy. adv. Sparingly ; wt 


I have wy loved her, followed her, ingroſs d opportunities 
to meet her ; feed every ſlight occaſion that could but niggard'y 
give me ſight of her, Shak. Merry Wicves of ' Windſor: 


Ni'oGcarDLinegss. 2. /. [from gerd Avarice ; ſordid 


_ parcimony. Not uſed. 
All preparations, both for food and lodging, ſuch as would 


of the functions the ffomach being deprived, make one deteſt niggard/neſs, it is ſo ſluttiſh a vice. Sidney, 
are — with the! taſde of the aliment, acid, zidoyoſe, or NIGH. prep. Iny p, Saxon.] At no great diſtance from. 
feœtid, — the taſte of rotten Arbuthnot. They ſhone 
Nido RO SITY. #. f. [from nideraus.] Eructation _ the Stars diſtant, but nigh hand ſeem'd other worlds. Milton, 
taſte of u ed roaſt meat. Nigh this receſs, with terror they ſurvey, 
The cure f this nidoryfity i is, by romirivg and * Where * maintains his dread tyrannic ſway. Garth, 


in the neſt. 
The ground of this popular practice might be the common 
opinion concerning the virtue ſic of halcyons, the na- 
tural regard they have unto the winds, and they unto them a- 
gain, more eſpecially remarking in the time of their nidulation 


and bringing forth their young. | Brown, 
Nie cz. u. / [niece, niepce, French 3 . a The 
daughter of a brother or fiſter. ©, | 
My mece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hend of her kind aunt of Gloſter. 8. R. It. 
While he his niece | 
About our iſle he builds a wall. Haller. 


N GGARD. 3. /[. [ninggy, Iflandick.] A miſer ; a cur- 


mudgeon ; a ſordid, avaricious, 


nious fellow. 5 
Then — — e to weeds armud. 


Let ſome unjuſt xigg ards make wenn to * thy __— 


Be not a niggerdaf your fpeacks. Shak. Hache. | 
Serve him as a gru maſter, | 
As a penurious nigg ard of his wealth. 


Be zizgards of advice on no 


the Humours, NIG EH. av. 
Nous, 8 n. /. [nidulor, Lat.] The tine of remain ; 


Nin. 44. 
time or place. 2. Allied cloſe 


et his family, 


. Nat at a 


great diſtance, either in time or 
place, or 5 of events: 


' whea it is uſed of time, it is 


| applied to time future. 2. To a place near. 3. Almoſt ; 
as, he was nigh dead. | 
(1.) He was ſick zigh unto death. Phil. ii. 27, 
6 ) Mordecai ſent letters both aigh and far. Efther. 
He drew nigh, and to me held, 
_ Ev'n to my mouth, of that ſame fruit ie 
Which he had er ac labor 's Par. Loft. 


Fu 7 defer that anxious thou ght, | 
th, By fear, ſpall not bo: * brought. Dryd. 
1. Near ; not diſtant ; not remote: either in 


by blood. 


(2. ) The figtree putt@h out leaves, ſummer is nigh. 
Matthenv. 

The loud:tumult ſhews the ow nigh. Prior. 
No too igb th' archangel x Aan. 


(2.) He committed 2 . of his ſon Aſanes to two 
of his nigh kinſmey and ——— vi ' Knelles, 
His uncle or —_ aon, or any — s nigh of kin unto him 


Leu. xxv. 497 


redeem him. 
Milton, Te Nick. v. n. > Thom the 1 To approach ; to ad- 


vance ; to draw near. 


Habberd. | 


hs *. nates is that of Now day is. dane, and ni nighing faſt, 
Nils AD. adj. 1. Sordid; — cimonious. NrenLy. adv. [from nig 4.5 adjective.] ed within 
2. 1 vary. , et e IS all 
we? Ne She 1 Ope the fle found. . now adult, was tau 2 his touch | to 
the gifts of em com." . Giſtinguiſh.between'a cube and a ſphere e metal, 
Ka 852 blood, ; but one whoſe xigg ard fate mig bly of the ſame _ _ ; Jr 
ſet him far below her high eſtate. Dayden, Nr'ouness. u. J. [from nigb.] Nearnefs ; proximity, 


— FEA Wome” Fog — SEE RW EA VR gene, . ˙ wer mn er er rr eo. 
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NIGHT: x. /. [narits, Gothick ; mr, Saxon; nuit, Fr.] 
The time of darkneſs; the time from ſun-ſet to ſun- 

"iſe, 2. The end of the day of life ; death. 3. State or 
time of ignorance or obfcurity. 4. State of being not un- 


derſtood; unintelligibility. 5. It is much uftd in com- 


poſition. 
(1.) The duke of Cornwall, and Regun his dutcheſs, will 
be here this night. Shak. K. Lear. 
In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and at nig divide 
the ſpoil. Gen. xlix, 27. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtains will be drawn ; 
And they waken with that light, 
| Whole day ſhall never ſleep in might. 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by night and day, 
Obſervant of the fouls that paſs the downward . 


Craſbaau. 


(2.) She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting night. | ryd. F 


(3-) When learning after the long Gothick night, 


Fair v'er the weſtern world diffus'd her li 1 Anon. 


(4.) Nature and Nature's works lay hid in night. Pope. 


To Nicur. adverbially. ln this night; at this night. 
| There came men in hither fo-night of the children of Iſrael, 
to ſearch out the country. | | Poſh. ii. 2. 


N1iGHTBRAWLER. 2. % [night and browler.]. One who 
raiſes diſturbances in the night. | 
You unlace your reputation, 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night brawler. _ Shak: Othello. 


Nrcarcae. . /. [night and cap.] A cap worn in bed ; or 
in undreſs. 
The rabblement houted, and clapt their 3 hi * 
threw up their ſweaty night-caþs. . Shak; Jul. Cola ar. 
Great mountains have a perc 
air to tempeſts ſooner than the. vallies below; and therefore they 
ſay in Wales, when certain hills have their 2ight-caps on, the 
mean miſchief. . Bacon i Nat. . | 
How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 
His zight-cap border'd raund with lace, | 


Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. : Suit. 


Nilo nrCROw. n. /. [night and crow ; vier, Latin.] 
A bird that cries in the night. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil 


The night-crow cry'd, a boding luckleſs time. | _ Shak. 


N1Gcarpew. n. / ng and derw.] Dew that wets the 
ground in the night. 
All things are huſh'd, as W lay dend, Pp 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 


The little birds in dreams their ſangs repeat, 
And ſleepi 722 r Feat 
E'en luſt and envy ſleep. | Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 


N!cnTpoc. u. . [night and 4. A dog that hunts in 


the night. Uſed by deer-ſtealers. 
-dogs ran, all forts of deer are chaſed. Shak. 


i n. /. [might and dreſs. ] Thedrowworn at 


nee A 


*The fair ones feel deb inalubes bs ug; = Bad 


When each new nig he · dre ſs gives a new diſeafe. Pape. | 


Nr'catzp. adj. L from night.] Darkened; clouded ; 
black. 

It was great ign'rance, Glo'ſter's being Gut, 

To let bu live . be 3 


In ity of his miſery te-difpatch - 200 

His wirbred life. Shak x. Lear. 
Good Hamlet, caſt thy a:ghted colour of, 

And let thine eye lock k I | Shak. 


NrcnTra'ninG. n. /. [night and fare.] Travelling in the 


_ 


of the diſpoſition of the 


Wy adv. [from night] 


N 1 8 
RY mifleads night - far ing clowns 
Oer hills, and finking bogs, and pathleſs downs. Ga. 
Nicnryine. =. /. [night and fre.) Ignis fatuus; Wil 
a-Wiſp. 
Fooliſh night-fires, women's and children's wiſhes, 
Chaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs : 
T hefe are the pleaſures here. Herbert. 
Ni shTTI v. n. J. . ight and Ay.] Motb that flies in the 
night. 
Why rather ſleep, lies thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
And huſh't with buzzing night-flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And _ d with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody. Shak. 
Nricatrov'xDERED. adj. [from night and founder.) Lott 
or ciſtreſſcd in the night. 
Either ſome one like us night foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman, or at worſt, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milt. 


Ni 'GHT GOWN. n. IG n.] A li ke own uſed 
for an undrefs. | 4 OY 28 F N ; 7 


J have ſeen her from her bed, thiow 
Her night-gown upon her. Shak. Macbeth, 
er have put me in a alk night-gown, and a 22 fool's 


Adaifan's, Guard. 
5 ＋ o meagre muſe-rid mope, aduſt and thin, 


In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin. Pot e. 


NionTr HAG. =. ſ. [night and bog.] Witch ſuppoſed to 
wander in the night. 
Nor uglier follows the nigbthag, when called 
In ſecret, riding _ the air ſhe comes 
Lur' d with the ſmell of infant - blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Mit. Par. Lf 
Ni“ n . ＋. [from night and zalan, Saxon, 0 
. ling; galm, Teutonick, is. a ſound or echo.] 1. A final 
bind that fiogs in the night with remarkable melody Phi- 
lomel. 2. A word of endearment. 
10 2 Itingale, if fing by da 
5 } » 
cons gooſe is cackling, would be 33 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shah. 
Although the wezon, theotle, and tongue, be the inſtrument; 


; of voice, and by their agitations concur in thoſe delightful mo- 


dulations, yet cannot we affign the cauſe unto any particular 

formation; and 1 perceive the nig btingale hath fome diſadvan- 

tage in the tongue. Bro con. 
Fhus the wiſe nightingals that leaves her eine; 

ores 5 the chearful ſpring, e 

To foreign groves does her old mufick bring. Walter. 

2.) My aightfizgale! | 

wen beat them to their bed. bal. Art. clo. 


1. By night, 2. Every 
night. 


6.) Thee Sion 1 und the en brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and How, 
Mig biiy I viſit. Milt. Par. Lift, 
—— Let all things ſuffer, 
| Ere we will eat meal in fear, and 22 
. The — wr "= - Shak: Macbets. 
LM 12 as the evening — 
takes up the — © 
Ang nightly to the Fig 'ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. 


Addifon, Hess 


Nr GHTLY. adj. [from night.) Done dy = z aQiog by 


ang l ! — moon 


Yael aichith Gros, an ou vouc 2 wy 4 "4 
What nymphs they wand who — 1 : Dryd. 
Soon as the flocks theok off the aig btly de-. 
Two ſwains, whom love r ee 
Pour d o er the hit ning vale their fleecy care. Pope. 


N 1 G 


away ordure in the night. 


Nen MARE. mn J. [night, and according 
mara, a ſpirit that, in the northern mythology, was related 
to torment or ſuffocate ſleepers.] A morbid oppreſſion in 


breaſt. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 


He met the nig btmare, and her name he told ; : 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shak. K. Lear. 
The forerunners of an 2 — _ DO 
igoes trembli oppre ns in fleep, and 2:7 ht-mares 
1 252 — on Al:ments, 
NicnTPIECE. . f. [night and piece.) A picture ſo colour 
ed as to be ſuppoſed — by candle light; not by the light 

of the day. 

He hung a great part of the wall with ight-fiecer, that ſeem - 
ed to ſhow themſelves by the candles which were lighted up ; 
and were fo inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which fell upon them, 
that I could ſcarce forbear crying out fire, Addiſon. 
Ni'GHTRAIL. u. ſ. [night and neg], Saxon, a gown or 
robe.] A looſe cover thrown over the dreſs at night. 

An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or nigbt- rail; 
but will talk as gravely as a father of the church on the vitta and 
peplus. Addiſon on Medals. 
NicuTRA'VEN. . 1 [wg be and raven ; mdicorax.} 
A bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, that cries loud in. the 


to Temple, 


1 
the nigkt, reſembling le prefſure of weight upon the 12 an WARD. oy. [vight and ward. 


BO i 


NiGETMAN, u. / [night and. man.] One who carries Nichyrwa'xsLiug. adj. [night and — Singing in 


the night. 

— — Noe is the pleaſant time, 

The cool, the ſilent, ſave, where ſilence yickls 

To the night-warbling bi Milen's Par. Loft. 
Approaching to- 
wards night. 

Their vi; U- award ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe the dav's 
work. Milton c Educa'ts ', 
Nicntwartcn. n , [night and witch.] A period ot the 

* as diſtinguiſhed by change of the watch. 

remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in the 

wght-wwatches. Palm Ixiii. 6 
Nicxt'scent. ad} ſugreſcens, Latin. Growing black: 

approaching to blackneſs. 

Nis RITICA T TIOR. 7. /. [niger and 2 Lat ] The 208 
making black. 

Ninitity, n. . [nibilité,! French ; 
thingneſs ; ; the ſtate of heing nothing. 
Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſtance, and chen 
all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded; and this we call pure 
nihility, or mere nothing. Watts's Logick. 

To N1LL. v. a. [from ne will, nillan, Saxon.] Not to will ;. 
to refuſe ; to reject. 

Certes, ſaid he, I ill thine offer'd grace, 
Ne to be made ſo happy do intend, 
Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, 


nip hls, Latin.) No- | 


Spenſer, 


oy Another happineſs, another end. 
nig In all affections ſhe concurreth ſtill; 
The ill-fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, If now, with man and wife to will and nill 
The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful drere. Spenſer. The ſelf-ſame things, a note of concord be, 
. 2 = __ Ar- por aun I know no couple better can _= B. Johnfon.. 
as ve heard the night-rawven | l 
S =. Shak N ILL. . / g The ſhining ſparks of braſs in trying and melt 


NricnTtao'nBe. 3. /. [night and robber.] One who ſteals 7, "Hi v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take.] To take. 


In 
»_ —.— W de ani go ten; att eres ee Neat: - 
| ighwa , They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look. 
and night-robbers might be more eaſily purſued and encovunter- Detect A. Wen ©: *. 4 by his | Hudibras. 
ed. Spenſer on Ireland. 


They could not keep themſelves honeſt of tlieir fingers, but 


NicuTauULE. #. /. [night and LJ. A tumult in the = would be nimming ſomething or other for the love of thieving. 


night. 
— How . mad ſprite, 


Shak. 


obſerved in any of the antient ſepulchres. 


rel 
1 almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 

The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 

To hear a night foriek ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a diſmal treatiſe rule and ftir, 

As life were in ꝓ . | 

Ni“ GHTTRIPPING. ad. [night and 11 My 

in the night. 

Could i 


17 
D 2213 


In cradle cloaths, our Fare whs where they 8. | 
Then would I have his and he eB 


N!/GnTwaLlk. #. J. [night "and wall.] Walk in 


ni 
"Fe" in his prey he met with i 
names a promiſe to * 
| er L 


Nrowr wand 1. . [night und ce. One 


he Il d mas 
e then bv 8 fteaters, eee, 


What 233 now about this haunted grove? 
Nie nTsAHADE. n. (luer rende. Saxon.) & {he of 
two kinds ; Common night [ſolanum. ] 2. 
Deadly nightſhade. hell.dona. | | 
NiconrsAu ING. adj. [night and ine ] Shewing bright- 
neſs in the night. 
None of theſe noctiluca, or mght-ſhining bodies, have been 


Witkins's Daedalus. 
Ni'GATSHRIEK. #. J [night and fbriek.] A cry in the 


| Shak. Macbeth. 
_ ab 


lor ſcholars, he took 
| for, next morning. a 
Sanderſon. 
"who roves 


Acbam. 


L* Efirange. 

Ni MBLE. adj. [from aim, or numan, Saxon; traQtable.] 
Quick active; ready; ſpeedy ; lively; expeditious. 

They being — jointed 4 the reſt, Jour 


And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Spenſer. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your. blinding flames 
Into her ſcornfu eyes. | Shak. K. Lear. 


You have dancing ſhoes 
With nimble ſoles. Shak. Romeo and Jui. 
His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven, 
Conſum'd wuh z:zzble glance and grateful ſteam ; 
| Milton 


The others not, for his was not ſincere. 
Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete hefore the northern gales. Pope. 


N1'ms1.enrss. #. /. [from nimble.} Quickneſs ; activity; 
| ſpeed ; ; agility ; readineſs ; dexterity ; celerity ; ; expedi- 
tion; ſwittneſs. 
The hounds were ſtraight uncoupled, and ere long the ſtag 
aught it better to unk to the nimbleneſs of his fect, than to 
the flender fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 
ao ſhewing at ene inſtant both Readineſs and n:imble- 
Sidney 
& ings are eee, God; they are his a 
ſpring, his influence is in them, and the perſonal wiſdom of 
God is for that very eauſe ſaid to excel in mmbteneſs or agility, 
to into all intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, to go 
un all, and to reach unto every thing. Hooker. 
"244 ——— We, ly1 mg ſil, 
.Arefullof rat, * and nimbleneſs. 1. 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great Tales and agi- 
lity; but as he did not much care for the toil requiite to climb 


the upper art of the, bill. he was generally raving about the 
| bottom F m 2 


CGaunrdian, 


Nen adj. [nimble and wit.] Quick ; ea- What a pied ninny's this ? 


Ni'xzeins, 3. / [nine and pin.) A play where nine 


= 5 al 1 


Shak. Temtef. 
er do desk. The dean was fo ſhabby, and look 4 like a ninny, * 
6 Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-awitted counſellor That the captain ſuppos' ow ROS n Swift. 
at the bar, who wanferwncd to did interrupt him often, Nti'NnNYHAMMER. n. /. [from ninny.) A ſimpleton. 
' ſaid unto him, " in is a great ifference betwirt you and me; fred that clod-pare 1 —— — e 2 has 
a pain to me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to hold your peace. , "OY ers 
Bacon. from ruin, and all his family. Abutb. J. B. 
Ni'us Lv. edv. [from nimble.] Quickly ; ſpeedily ; ac- To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Durch.] 1. Ta pinch off with the 
_ nails; to * with the teeth. Fc | ©. cut off by any ſlight 
nimbly in a lady's chamber „ means 3. To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 4. 
To Ro 33 a lute. ; Shak. R. III. To pinch as froſt. 5. To vex; to bite. 6. Lo fatirile ; 8 
he air to ridicule ; to taunt farcaſtically. 
Nimbly and ſweetly 8 itſelf. | Shak. (1.) In oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rind giveth 
Moſt legs can zimbly run, tho ſome be lame. Dawies. cout their ſmell more. Bacon Nat. Hips. 
The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet it in a di- (2.) The ſmall ſhoots that extract the ſap of the moſt leading 
geſting furnace to evaporate more imb ly. Boyle. branches, muſt be ni#t off. rn, 
Ni mBLEss. . /. Nimbleneſs. pen ſer. | 


(3-) This is the ſtate of mag ; to-day he puts forth 
Ni'MiETy. . % DR ſchool Latin.] The ſtate of Th nder leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
being too much, 


And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 


NI uu A. . /. (from aim] A thief; a e | The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 
N1i'ncomeooe. n /. [A corruption of the Latin no = „„ 1 e, furely Og 
compos.] A fool; a trifler. * he alle as 1 — f . H. VIII 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a aiacumpocp, is the beſt A flower doth Grend and : EIN : 
lan uage ſhe can afford me. Addi. Thou would'ſ extend me to — ih 
NINE. adj. (niun, Gothick ; _nlzon, Saxon. ] One more Before I were by froft's extremity nipt in the bud. er 
than eight ; one leſs than ten. | | His delivery now proves | 
The weyward ſiſters, | Abortive, as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring, 
Thus do go about, about, Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's frolt. Milton. 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, | Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might have made a 
And thrice „to make up nine. CShakeſp. Marb. formidable figure in his own works among poſterity. 
A thouſand cruples may ſtartle at firſt, and yet in conclufion Addiſon, 
prove but a nine-days wonder. L Eftrange. From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to gueſs to what per- 
At ninety nine a modern and a trace. Pope. fection I might have brought this work, had it not been nit 
The faults are nine in ten owing to . and not to in the bud. '  Arbuth. J. Bull. 
the want of underſtanding. Swift. (4) The air bites threwdly, it is very cold. — 
 Ni'neroLD. n. / dn and fold.) Nine times; ; any thing Alte is a nipping and an eager air. Shak. Haml.t. 
nine times repeated. 0 | When ificles hang by the wall, 
This buge convex of fire, | And Dick the blows his nail; 


Outrageous to devour, immureg,us round TY Mitt. When blood is aipt, and ways be foul, 
NIX ZT E Ac E. u. /. [nine and 5 ] A filver coin valued Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. | Shak. Love's L. Loft, 


at nine-pence. | (5.) And 12 remorſe his — did prick and np, 
1 f F That drops of thence like a well did play. Spenſer. 
Three filver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay's Paſt. (6. 2 72 5 
To hear the javel fo good men ta nip. Hubberd's Tale. 
pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground 10 be thrown Quick wits commonly be in defire new-fangled in purpoſe 
down by a bowl. unconſtant; bold with any perſon ; 
A painter made bloſſoms upon trees in December, and ſchool- 


buſy in every matter; 
ſoothing ſuch as be preſent, nipping any 1 is abſent: 
"oye praying playing at nine pins upon ice in Jalys Peac bam. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 
or as when merchants break, o 


Ni r. n. / [from the verb ] 1. A pinch with the nails or 
Like mne-pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudibs at. 2 
N1'xescore. adj. [nine and ſcore.] Nine times twenty. — * 3. A blall. * A taunt ; 2 far | 
Eugenius has two hundred poundg a yea but never values A 
himſelf above nine-ſcore, as — oh Fog right to the (61) 7 am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes. 
| tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable uſes. 2” . Ajchans 


3 ' 
— 


Auen, Spb. 2 this a fleeve ? 'tis like a demicannon. ; 
? = and down cary'd apple- 
NrnaTenx. ad. [n1zonrfne, Saxon.] Nine and ten; one Here's ip, and ip, * and Hb, and fam, 
leſs than twenty. Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. | Shakeſp, 
Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed "CY ) So haſty fruits and too 3 flow rs, 
into ea ones, ſuch as occur to ordinary men. Suni Scorning the midwiffy of ri rip'ning ſhow'rs, _ 
Nix HTV TA. adj. [nizonceova, Saxon.] The ordinal of In ſpite of froſts, ſpring from th 1 
nineteen; the ainth after the tenth. _ But find a nip untimely is their b . 
In the nineteenth year of king Nebuchddnezzar king oß Ba- NI“ rr ER. =. /. [from nip.] A faririſt. Out of uſe. 
bylon, came 2aradan.. +; > Kings, v. 3. Ready Abbe, ſore x pe * and ſpiteful pur privily 
Nix x v. ad}. Hund nigonxig. Ry Nine times ten. of good wen. ge CG chan. 
Enos liv ' ninety years and begat Cainan. Sen. v. 9. Ny PEAS. n. /[{ 2 " Simall 3 pincers. | 
Nix TR. adj. [negaSa, Saxon.) That which es the — n [from nip.] With bitter ſarcaſm. 
tenth; 1 anmay, | hve nor nine. e . [ le, . Sax. ] . The teat ; the dug: 
U a ſtrict obſervation many, I have not found any that that — oun r; their mouths. 2. 
Ni uri Tx. adj. — Sf The o- any oxi] lg juor 18 
dinal of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. r 
NINNY. n. J beate e child, Spaniſh. 4 1 be- 1 804 2 in my face, 
pleton. . Have pluckt wy — boneleſs . bah. 


1 


In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, are adapted 
the nipples of the breaſt to the mouth and organs of ſuction. | 
Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) —— As his foe, went then ſuffis q away, | 
Thoas /Etolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey 
Above his nipple, through his lungs. | Chapman. 
3.) In moſt other birds there is only one gland, in which 
are divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying 
under the nit ple of the oil bag. Derbam's PE ico-Theobg y. 
N1/ppLEWORT. 7. /. [Lampſana.] A weed. ; 
Nis1 Parus. 3. / [Ia law.] A judicial writ, which lieth 
in caſe where the inqueſt is panelied and returned before 
the juſtices of the bank ; the one party or the other mak- 
ing Petition to have this writ for the eafe of the country. 
It is directed to the ſheriff, commanding that he cauſe the 
men impanelled to come before the juſtices in the ſame 
county for the determining of the cauſe there, except it be 
ſo difficult that ir need great delib-ration : in which caſe, 
it is ſent again to the 42. 4 It is ſo called from the firſt 
words of the writ nif# apud talem locum prius venerint ; 
whereby it appeareth, that juſtices of aſſizes and juſtices 
of nifi prius differ. So that juſtices of ni prius muſt be 
one of them before whom the cauſe is depending in the 
bench, with ſome other good men of the county aſſociated 
bo. Coe. 
Nyr. n. ſ. [Huicu, Saxon.] The egg of a louſe, or ſmall 
animal. 5 | 
The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in ſurhmer, 
not by ſtinging them, but only by their bombilious noiſe, or 
tickling them in ſticking their xits, or eggs, on the hair. 
| Derham's Phyſico-Tbealagy. 
Nitexncy. n. . [nitentia, Latin. ] 1. Luſtre; clear 
brightneſs. 2. [From the Latin, nitor.] Endeavour; 
ſpring to expand itſelf. | 


(2.) The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe parti- 


cles; from which acceleration their ſpring, or endeavour out- 
ward will be augmented ; that is, thoſe zones will have a ſtrong 
nitency to fly wider open. 7 Boyle. 
NI THIN G. n. , [or niding ; See Nivinc.] A coward, 
daſtard, poltroon. | . | 
NI TI. adj. [nitidus, Latin.] Bright; ſhining ; luſtrous. 
We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and mtid yel- 
low, by putting them into fire 
the adventitious filth. | Bayle on Colours. 
NUTRE. n. ſ. [»itre, French; nitrum, Latin.] The ſalt 


which we know at this time, under the name of nitre or 


falt-petre, is a cryſtalline pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh 
ſubſtance, of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a pe- 
culiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the tongue. This ſalt, 
though it affords, by means of fire, an acid ſpirit capable 
of diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet manifeſts no fign of 
its containing any acid at all in its crude ſtate, Mi- 


tre is of the number of thoſe ſalts which are naturally 


blended in imperceptible particles in earths, ſtones, and 
other foffil ſubſtances, as the particles of metals are in 
| their ores: it is ſometimes however found pure, in form 


of an effloreſcence, either on its ores or on the ſurface of 


old walls; theſe effloreſcenges diſſolved in proper water, 


thooting into regular and proper cryſtals of nitre The 


earth from which nitre is made, both in Perſia and the 
Eaſt-Indies, is a kind of yellowiſh mar! found in the bare 
cliffs of the ſides of bills expoſed to the northern and eaſtern 
winds, and never in any other ſituation. The natrum or 
nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, native, and pure falt, 
extremely different from our nitre, and from all other na- 
tive falts ; being a fixed alkali plainly of the nature of thoſe 
made by fire from vegetables, E being capable of a re- 


gular cryſtallization, falts are not. It is 


nitrous fatneſs more than either of them have ſeverally. 


Shall cruſt the flabl:y mire, and kennels bind. 
Ni“ r rIU v. adv. [from nitty.] Loulily. 


otherwiſe preſents a pure and ziveous white. 
N1'zy. n. ,. [from niais.] A dunce ; a ſimpleton. A low 


NO. adv. [na, Saxon.) 
to yea or yes. 2. The word of denial, oppoſite to con- 


aqua foſtis, which take off 


out another cauſe of 


No. adj. 


tound on or very near the ſurface of the earth, in thin flat 


* 0. 


cakes, don light, and friable; and when pure, of a 
pale browniſh white colour. In ſcripture we find that rhe 
ſalt called nitre would ferment with vinegar, and had an 
abſterſive quality, properties which perfectly agree with 
this ſalt, but not with falt-petre. as do many different 


qualities aſcribed to it by the ancients. Hill on Fouls. 
Some tumultuous cloud, 
Inftin& with fire and ire, hurried him. Milton, 


Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boil, 


With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil. Dryden. 


Nr'Txous. adj. [nitreux, Fr. from nitre.] linpregnated 
with nitre ; conſiſting of nitte. 


Earth and water, mingled by the heat of the ſun, = 
acon. 


The northern air being more fully charged with thoſe par- 


ticles ſuppoſed zitrous, which are the aliment of fire, is fitteſt 
to maintain the vital heat in that activity which is ſufficient to 
move ſuch an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. 


Ray. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, | 
May ſnowy fields and mtrous paſtures find, 
Meet ſtores of cold fo greedily purſu'd, 


And be refreſh'd with never - waſting food. Blackmore, 


Ni“r R v. adj. [from nitre.] Nitrous. 


Winter my theme confines ; whole nitry wind 


Say. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new re- 


bellion; he was a man nittily needy, and therefore adventrous. 


N1'TTy. adj. [from nit.] Abounding with the 
Ni'var. adj. [nivalis, Latin. ] Abounding wit 


Hayward. 


s of lice. 
ſnow. 
Di. 


N1'vzous. adj. [niveus, Latin.] Snowy ; reſembling 


_ ſnow. 


Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of ſulphur, which 
 Brawn, 


word. 
True critics laugh, and bid the trifling niſy 
Go read Quintilian. Anon. 


1. The word of refuſal : contrary 


cefſion or affirmation. 3. It ſometimes confirms a forego- 
ing negative. 4. It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following ne- 
gative; no not, not even. | 
> 0h] Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of zo, woman heard ſpeak, | 
Being barher'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. Shakeſp. 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt, | 
In ruſſet yeas and honeſt kerſy nes. Shakeſp. 
If you will not conſider theſe things now, the time will ſhort- 


ly come when you ſhall conſider them whether you will or 20. 


Calamy's Sermons. 


(.) I think it would not fort amiſs, to handle the queſtion, 
whether a war for the a7" = ge of the Chriſtian faith, with- 
oſtility 


7, be lawful or no, and in what 


caſes? | Bacon. 
(3.) — My name's Macbeth : — | 
The Devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 


More hateful to mine ear. — 


— No, nor more fearful. | Shakeſpeare. 
- — Never more | 

This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore ; 

No ; let the Grecian pow'rs oppreſt in fight, | 

Unpity'd periſh in their t's ſight. Dryd. Homer. 


4.) No not the bow which ſo adorns the ſkies, 
So glorious is, or boaſts ſo many dies. Waller. 
1. Not any; none. 2. It ſeems an adjective in 
theſe phraſes, no longer, 20 more, no where; though 
ſometimes it may be ſo commodiouſly changed to not, that 


it ſeems an adverb: as, the days are yet no ſhorter. 3. 


No ene; none; not any one. 
* 5D 


N O B 


(1.) Let there be no ſtrife between me and thee. Gen. Xiu» 8. 
Some dire misfortune to portend, | 


No enemy can match a friend. Swift. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 

For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Poe. 
No wit to flatter Fete of all his ſtore 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores, 

Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floors. Pore. 

— — Our bard 
No common object to your ſight diſplays. Pofe. 
Poor Edwin was no vulgar boy. Beattie. 


(2.) When we ſaw that they were no where, we came to Sa- 
muel. 1 Sam. X. 14. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In feet embraces ; ah ! ns longer thine. 


Dryden. 


(3.) No one who doeth good to thoſe only from whom he ex- 


pects to receive good, can ever be fully ſatisfied of his own fin- 


| NO 5 
fix ſhillings and eight-pence ; the ſum of fix and eight- 
pence. | 
(1.) Upon the nobles of the children of Iſrael he laid not his 
hand. Exodus. 
How many nob/es then ſhould hold their places, | 
That muſt itrike tail to ſpirits of vile ſort ! Shakeſp. 
What the zobles once ſaid in parliament, Nolumus leges 
Angliz mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people. 
Bacon, 
The nobles amongſt the Romans took care in their laſt wills, 
that they might have a lamp in their monuments. Wikin', 
See all our zcb/es begging to be {laves, 
S.e all our fools alpiring to be knaves. Pope. 
It may be the diſpoſit ion of young ces, that they expect the 
accompliſhments of a good education without the leaſt expence 
of time or ſtudy.  Sarift's Modern Education. 
The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch men who 
have acquired large poſſeſſions, and conſequently dependen- 


cerity. : Smalridge. cies; or deſcend from anceſtors who have left them great in- 
To Now!'LITATE. v. 4. [nob:lito, Lat.] To ennoble; to heritances, together with an hereditary authority: theſe eaſily 
make noble. 3 unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus commences a great 


council or ſenate of nobles, for the weighty affairs of the na- 


Nosm1'c1ty. n. . [nobilitas, Latin.] 1. Antiquity of fa- 
mily j ined with ſplendour. 2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral 
degrees, conferred by ſovereigns. Nobility in England is 
extended to five ranks; duke, nurquis, earl, viſcount, 
baron. 3. The perſons of highrank; the perſons who 


are exalted above the commons. 4. Dignity ; grandeur ; 


_ greatneſs. | 
(.) When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the fame 
argument of 8 virtue to obility of blood, and titles, 
in the ſtory of Sigilmunda. | Dryden. 
— Long galleries of anceſtors, 
Challenge, nor wonder, or eſteem from me, 
« Virtue alone is true n0b1/ity.” 
(3.) It is a purpos'd thing, 5 
To eurb the will of the nobility. Shale ſp. Coriolanus. 
(4.) Though ſhe hated Amphialus, yet the nob:lity of her 
courage prevailed over it; and ſhe deſired he might be pardon- 
ed that youthful errour; conſidering the reputation he had to 
be the beſt knight in the world; ſo as hereafter he governed 
himſelf, as one remembering his fault. Sidney. 
Baut ah, my muſe, I would thou hadſt facility 
To work my goddels ſo by thy invention, . 
On me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine uohility. Sidney. 
Baſe men, being in love, have then a nobility in their natures 
more than is native to them. Shakefſp. Othello. 
They thought it great their ſov'reign to controul, | 
And nam'd their pride, nobility of ſoul. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


NO BLE. adj. [noble, Fr. nobilis, Latin.] 1. Of an anci- 


ent and ſplendid family. 2. Exalted to a rank above com- 
monalty. 3. Great; worthy ; illuftrious: both men and 
things. 4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime. 5. Magnifi- 
cent; ſtately : as, a noble parade. 6. Free; generous ; 
liberal. 7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of 
the noble parts of the body. | | 
(2.) —— From virtue firſt began, 
The diff'rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: 
He claun'd no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him ache, made lim good. 


of a noble courage, and a memorial of virtue. 
Ta vice induſtrious, but to zobler deeds 
Tim'rous. | 
A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. Milton. 
Thoſe two great things that fo engroſs the deſires and deſigns 
of both the nobler and ignobler ſort of mankind, are to be 


2 Mac. vi. 31. 


found in religion; namely, wiſdom and pleaſure. South. 
(4+) My ſhare in pale Pyrene I reſign, 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine : 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 8 
Dryden. 


To nobler poets, for a nobler ſong. : 
No'azLe. N One of high rank. 2. A coin rated at 


| the faculty and the obj 


Dryden. 
(3-) Thus this man died, hw his death for an example 


tion. Swift, 
Men ſhould preſs forward in Fame's glorious chace, | 
Nobles loc k backward, and fo loſe the race. Young, 
(2.) He coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold. 
Z | | Camden. 
— Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe | 
That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a noble. 
| | Shakeſpeares 
Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting't®9 
forty pounds or more, a aable, that is fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence, is, and uſually hath been paid to fine. Bacon · 


No's L E liver wort. [Hepatica.] A plant. 
No'BLEMAN. n. /. [noble and man.] One who is enno- 


bled. 5 | 
It is to ſee a nobleman want manners. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
The acbleman is he, whoſe noble mind | | 
Is fill'd with inborn worth. Dryden's Wife of Bath. 


Mo'nBLENEsS. n. , [from noble.] 1. Greatneſs; worth; 


dignity 3 magnanimity. 
of pedigree. 


2. Splendour of deſcent ; luſtre 
9 — 


The nob/enefs of life 
Is to do this; when ſuch a mutual pair, 8 
And ſuch a twain can do't. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Any thing | 
That my Sy my undergo, * 
And nobleneſs impoſe.  Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong.  Shakeſp. - 
He that does as well in private between God and his own ſoul, 
as in public, hath given himſelf a teſtimony that his purpoſes 
are full of honeſty, nobleneſs, and integrity. Taylor. 
Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs, their ſeat | 
Build in her lovelieſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


There is not only a e herein between the nobleneſs of 
» but alſo the faculty is enriched and 

advanced by the worth of the object. Hale. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, which was 
the effect of your nobleneſs, but you have been ſolicitous of my 
reputation, which is that of your kindneſs. 


Mit: No'sLess. 2. ,. [nobleſſe, French.] 1. Nobility. This 


word is not now uſed in any ſenſe. 2. Dignity ; great- 


_ nefs. 3. Noblemen collectively. 


(2.) Fair branch of nobleſt, flower of chivalry, | 

That with your worth the world amazed make. Spenſer. 
(2.) Thou whoſe nobleſs keeps one ftature ſtill, 

And one true poſture, tho” beſieg d with ill. Ben. Julmſan. 
(3.) Let us haſte to hear it, 

And call the n0b/eſs to the audience.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

I know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage to the 

commonalty of England to be foremoſt in brave actions, which 


N © © 
the r:0b4zſs of France would never ſuffer in their peaſants, 


No'znLy.' adv. [from noble 
extraction. 2. Greatly; 
3. Grandly ; ſplendidly. 

(r.) Only a ſecond laurel did adorn 
His Collegue Catulus, tho” c born: 
He ſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 
But Marius won the glory of the day. 
( (2.) Did he not ſtraight the two delinquents tear, 
That were the ſlaves of drink and thralls of ſleep ? 
Was not that nob/y done? | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
This fate he could have ſcap'd, but would not loſe 
Honour for life; but rather nob/y choſe 
Death from their fears, than ſafety from his own. Denham. 
(3-) There could not have been a more magnificent deſign 
than that of Trajan's pillar. Where could an emperor's aſhes 
| have been ſo nobly lodged, as in the midſt of his metropolis, 
and on the top of fo exalted a monument. 
No'BoDY. n. / [no and body.] No one; not any one. 
This is the tune of our catch plaid by the picture of nobody. 
| | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Dryden „ 


It fell to Coke's turn, for whom nobody cared, to be made 


the ſacrifice 5 and he was out of his office. Clarendon. 
If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and nobody ſe- 
conds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their taſte, 
and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean time you 
make a very indifferent figure. Swift's Miſcel. 
No'cenT. adj {[necens, Latin.] 1. Guilty; criminal. 2. 
Hurtful; miſchievous. 


(J.) The earl of Devonſhire being intereſted in the blood of 
O 


4 * that was rather feared than nocent; yet as one, that 
might be the object of others plots, remained priſoner in the 
Tower during the king's life. Bacon Henry VII. 
__ (2+) His head, well-ſtor'd with ſubtile wiles : 

Nat yet in horrid ſhade, or diſmal den, 

Nor nocent yet; but on the grafly herb, 

Fearleſs unfear d he ſlept. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| — — The warm limbec draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. | 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt or 

diminiſh the force of the other, or correct any of its nocent qua- 
 lities. Watts on the Mind. 


Nock. . , [nocchia, Italian.] 1. A lit; a nick; a 


notch. 2. The fundament. Les feſſes. 
'2.) When the date of nock was out, 


dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. Hudibras. 
Je Nock. v. a. To place upon the notch. 
Then tooke he up his bow | 
And nocke his ſhaft, the ground whence all their future 


griefe did grow. 


Chapman. 
Nocta'MBUL0. #. .. [ox and ambulo, Latin.] One who 


walks in his ſleep. _ 5 
EKReſpiration being carried on in ſleep, is no argument _— 
its being voluntary. What ſhall we fay of noZambulas ? There 


are voluntary motions carried on without thought, to avoid 
I | Arbuthnot on Air. 


Compriſing a night 


| NocTtr'piar. adj. [ noctis and dies.] 
The nofidial day, the lunar 


oc r URN. n. /. [nofurne, Fr. 


office of devotion performed in tho night. 


Dryden. 
1. Of ancient and ſplen did 
illuſtriouſly; magnanimouſ]y. N 


Addiſon on Italy. T, 


Philips. 
Nop. u. /. [from the verb.] 


N O D 


The reliques being conveniently placed before the chureh- 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before them, 
and the nur and the mattins for the honour of the ſaints 

ofe the reliques are. Stillingfleet. 
OCT U'RNAL. adj. [nofurnas, Latin.] Nightly. 

From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay | 
| Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

I beg leave to make you a preſent of a dream, which may ſerve 
to lull your readers till ſuch time as you yourſelf ſhall gra- 
tify the public with any of your nofurnal diſcoveries. Addiſon. 


Nocrtvu'sxaL. n. ſ. An inſtrument by which obſervations 


are made in the night. ä 5 
That projection of the ſtars which includes all the ſtars in 

our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty- eight degree 
and a half of ſouthern latitude, though its centre is the north 
pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies as they ap- 
pear every night to us; and it may ſerve for a noctur nal, and 
ſhew the true hour of the night. Watts. 
NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation : uw, Gr. nuto, 
Lat. amneidio, Welſh.] 1. To decline the head with a 
quick motion. 2. To pay a flight bow. 3. To bend 
downwards with quick motion. 4. To be drowſy. 

(.) Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts; 

Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 


Fan you into deſpair. Shakeſp. Corwlanus. 
Cleopatra had ncdded him to her. Shakeſp. 
On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the (ky. Dryden. 
( 2.) — Caſſius muſt bend his body, 
If Cæſar careleſſy but nod on him. Shakeſp. 


3.) When a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab' ring in pangs of death, and threatning all, | 
This way and that ſhe ods, conſidering where to fall. 


Dryden. 

— He climbs the mountain rocks, | 
Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow. Thomſon. 
4.) You two predeceſſors were famous for their dreams 


and viſions, and contrary to all other authors, never pleaſed 

their readers more than when they were nodding. Addiſon. 

1. A quick declination of 
the head. 2. A quick declination. 3. The motion of 
the head in drowſineſs. 4. A flight obeiſance. 

(1.) Children being to be reſtrained by the parents only in 
vicious things ; a look or nod only ought to correct them when 
they do — : | Locke on Education. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: 
And life or death depend on my decree. 

(2.) Like a drunken failor on a maſt, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 5 : 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep.  Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

(3. ) Every drowſy nod ſhakes their doctrine who teach, that 
the ſoul is always thinking. Do Locle. 

(4.) Will he give you the nd? _—o . 

Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creflida. 


Prior. 


| Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my cap than 


my heart, I will 2 iſe the inſinuating nad, and be off to 
them moſt counte eitly. 


| 5 Or call up the maſter and break his dull adde. B. Fohny/. 


My head's not made of brass, Nö | 
As friar Bacon's noddle was. ee _  Hudibras. 
He would not have it ſaid before the that unages are 


to be worſhipped with Latria, but rather the contrary, becauſe = 
. 


N O 1 
diſtinctions neceſſary to defend it are too ſubtile for their 20d. 


ales. Stillinofleet.. 


Come, maſter, I have a project in my zoddle, that ſhall bring 
my miſtreſs to you back again, with as good will as ever ſhe 
went from you. L' Eftr ange. 

Why ſhould'ſt thou try to hide thyſelf in youth? 

Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth; 

And laughing at ſo fond and vain a taſk, 


Will ſtrip thy hoary aodulle of its maſk. Addiſ n. 
Thou that art ever half the city's grace, 
And add' ſt to folemn nodales, ſolemn pace. Fenton. 


No Dp Dp Y. n. /. [from naudin, French.] A fmpleton; an 


idiot. 


The whole race of bawling, fluttering noddies, by what title 


ſoever dignified, are a-kin to the aſs in this fable. L'Eflrange. 
Nops. n. ,. [rodus, Latin.] 1. A knot; a knob. 2. A 
ſwelling on the bone. | 3. Interſection. 
(2.) If nodes be the cauſe of the pain, foment with ſpirit of 
wine wherein opium and ſaffron have been diſſolved. Viſeman. 


(3.) All theſe variations are finiſhed in nineteen years, near- 
ly agreeing with the courſe of the nodes; i. e. the points in the 


ecliptic where the moon croſſeth that circle as ſhe paſſeth to her 


northern or ſouthern latitude ; which nodes are called the head 
and tail of the dragon. _ Holder. 

Nopo'sITy. n. . [from nedoſus, Latin.] Complication ; 
knot. 

Theſe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them into a knot 
cloſe unto the body of the infant; from whence enſueth that 
tortuoſity, or complicated nodofity we call the navel. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


No! pos. adj. [nedoſus, Latin] Knotty; full of knots. 


This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when that becom- 

eth nodaus, men continue not long after. Brown. 

No'puLE. n. /. [nodulus, Latin. ] A ſmall lump. . 

Thoſe minerals in the ſtrata, are either found in grains, or 

elſe they are amaſſed i to balls, lumps, or zodules : which na- 

dules are either of an irregular price, or of a figure ſomewhat 

more regular. Mooduards Nat. Hift. 
No“ s GEN. adj. Hard ; rough; harſh. 

Fe put on a hard, coarſe, noggen ſhirt of Pendrelss. 

| Eſcape of King Cha les. 


| No'cern. n. /. [noffet, German.] A ſmall mug. 


Frog laughed in his ſleeve, gave the ſquire the other noggin 
of brandy, and clapped him on the back. | Arbuthnot. 
Norance. A. [See AnNnotAance.] Miſchiet ; incon- 


venience. 
To borrow to- day, and to-morrow to mis, | 
For lender and borrower xotance it is. Tuſſer. 
The ſingle and peculiar life is bound, | 
With all . ſtrength and armour of the mind, 8 Wy 
To keep itſelf from noiance. . SGbaleſp. Hamlet. 


To NOIE. wv, a. To annoy. An old word diſuſed. 


Let ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, ED 
To ſtub out the buſhes that noreth the land. Tuſſer. 


Nor'er. n. /. [from noie.] One who annoys. An old 


word in diſuſe. | ; 
I be north is a zozer to graſs of all ſuits, 


I be eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and all fruits. 5 Tuſſer. 
Noll o us. aj. [neieſo, Itaſian.] Hurtful ; miſchievous ; 


troubleſome ; inconvenient. Obſolete. | 


Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on 


their faces to be 20:0us unto them 


nn oor Fac?» fox 
The falſe Dueſſa leaving neous night, 5 
Return d to ſtately palace of dame Pride. Spenſer. 
But neither darkneſs foul, nor filth 


_ 1 4. A concert. * ſolete. N "I | "op" 
(I.) Noiſes, as of waters falling unded about 1 | 
and fad viſions a art EE mn, funded about them, 


0 
birds among the ſpreading branches, theſe things made them 
ſwoon. a Miſd. xvii. 18. 
Great motions in nature paſs without ſound or naſe. The 
heavens turn about in a moſt rapid motion, without nciſe to us 
perceived; though in ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make 
an excellent mulick. Bacun's Natural tiift, 


Fear 
Shakes your hearts, while thro the iſle they hear 
A laiting noiſe, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks tae cloud. Waller. 
(2.) What voie have we had about tranſplantation of difeaſes, 
and transfuſion of blood. Baker on Learni:g. 
(3.) Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which 
has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and never caught the 
leaſt infection. Addiſon, Sj ectator. 
To No is E. v. n. [from the noun.] To found loud. 
| | Harm 
Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did me none; 
Tho' noijing loud and threatning nigh. Milton, 
To NotsE. v. a To ipiead by rumour, or report. 
All theſe fayings were noſed abroad throughout all the hill 
country. | Luke i. 65. 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles from 
hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince's being there 
had been quickly norſed. . Wotton. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; and tacitly 
withdrawing from the preſence of the apoſtle, they then lift up 
their voices and xG/ed it about the city. Bentley. 
No1'steuL. adj. [noiſe and full] Loud; clamorous. 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whoſe noi /eful valour does no foe invade, ro 
And weak aſſiſtance with his friends deſtroy. Dr; den. 
Nor'szLess. adj. [from noiſe.] Silent; without ſound. 
| — On our quick ſt decrees, FY | 
Th' inaudible and 0:ſeleſ+ foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 5 Shakeſp, 
So noiſeleſs would I live, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 


But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough. Dryden. 
Convinc'd, 4 4 noiſeleſs piety might dwell 1 95 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well | Harte. 


No1'ziness. . . [from noify.] Loudneſs of ſound ; im- 

portunity of claniour. V 
NoilsEMAK ER. n. /. [noiſe and maker ] Clamourer. 

The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the noiſema ler: 

ſtill more ridiculous. | L' Eftrange. 


NO SOME. adj. Inoieſo, Italian.] 1. Noxious ; miſchie- 


vous; unwholeſome. 2. Offenſive ; diſguſting. 
(1.) In caſe it may be proved, that among the number of 
rites and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the 
uſe whereof is utterly unlawful in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and 
naſome quality; there is no doubt but we ought to relinquith 
ſuch _ and orders, what freedom ſoever we have to retain the 
n 4 | N 


The brake and the cackle are nei ſome too much. | Tufer. 
All my plants I fave from nightly ill. 
Of noi ſome winds, and blaſting vapours chill. Milton. 
Graviſca aciſome from the -neighb'ring fe, . 


And his own Czre ſent three hundred men. 


2 | 75 Dryden. 
be nai ſome peſt lence, that in open War 
Terrible, — . r 
1 The ng Loo tonne 20 % i La5 . 
(.) The ſeeing these effeſts, will be: 
Bot h and Red. 65 880 Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Foul words are but foul ind, and foul wind is but foul 

breath, and foul breath is ni,. * Shakeſp. Much Ado. 


72 vith ag inſectious ſteam. | alen 
. | 1 d. xvii. 4. Noli sou EU ESS. . J from ner/ome;Þ;::Aptneſs 
- Whether it were a whiſthing found, or a melodious zoiſe of e * L 


' NomENCLa'TURE. 


N O M 
If he muſt needs be ſeen, with all his filth and 121 
about him, he promiſes himſelf however, that it will ſome 
allay to his reproach, to be but one of many to _ mY 

troo O. 
No“ _ adj. [from noiſe.] 1, Sounding loud. 2 Gee 

morous ; turbulent 

(2.) O leave the noiſy town, O come and ſee 


Our country cotts, and live content with me |! 
To noiſy fools a grave attention lend. 


Dy nth. - 
Inu ih. 


Although he employs his talents wholly in his (cloſet; he is 
fure ta the hatred of the noiſy crowd. Su. 

NoLL. 2. /. [Pnol, Saxon.] A head; a noddle. 
An aſs's noll I fixed on his head. i 1, 2 Bhbakeſ. 


NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] ' 1. Kind of cancerous ſwelling, 
exaſperated by applications. 2. A plant. | 

2.) Noli me taugere may be planted among your flowers, 

for the rarity of it. Mor timer. 

NoL1'TiOn. #. /. [nolitio, Latin.] Unwillingneſs: oppoſ- 

ed to volit ion. 

acts of the will are, volition, mlition, choice, reſo- 

lution, and communi, in relation to ſubordinate . 

No“ uA Nc x. u. if bee nomancie, Pr nomen. Latin; 

and pail, Greek. ] The art of divioing the fates of per- 

ſons by the letters that form their names. 


No' 'MBLES. 2. ſ. The entraik of: a deer. 2 1 2 


ME NCLA TOR. „. . Latin; ——— French ] 
One who calls things or perſons by their proper names. - 

There were a ſet of men in old Rome called nomenclators ; 

men who could call every man by his name. Addiſon. 


Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, ſuch ill nomencla- 
eaten. Corona: noo for their owners ? 


Sift, 
"i — French; nonen- 


| . Latin,] 1. The act of naming. 2. A vocabu- 
lary ; a dictio J | 
1.7 To fay w where notions cannot fitly be feconciled, that 
4 wanteth a term or nomenclature for i it, is but a ſhift 'of i 
norance. Bacon's Nat. Ht 
(2.0 T be watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature 
of Adam, 


 . propriate unto their natures. _ Browg. © 
| No'minaL. adj. [neminalis, Lat. Referring t0 names a 
ther than to things; not real; titular. 
Profound in all the nominal, | 33 
And real ways beyond them all. 


I  Hudibras. 
'The nominal definition, or derivation of the was 5 is not fn. 
ficient to deſcribe the nature of it. Pear ſon. 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea the word 
Id ſtands for; as a yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
leable, fuſible and fixed. But the real eſſence is the conſtitu- 
tion of the inſenfidle parts Wy ons” 


ties depend. 

Mere theſe people as anxious fon yha dadtrines effenyial to the 
church of England, as they are for the nqninal diſtinction of 
adhering to its intereſts. | Addiſon. 


No'/MinaLky. adv. {from — By ame; * 
gard to a name; titularly. 


To NOMINATE. . 4. [memine, Lan. 1 
to mention by e 2. Fo'emitle-z-to' l 3. 100 ſer 
down; to app "Hate: | 0 

tem alf. 1 3: wy { 4a: 


2 wks PE on e ee RN 


| Ne 
me b 


2 . 


enry VI. 
ow mn $ 
_ Matton. 


EE, 113 
| IF you EF mma 5 


IN e Shale. 


do have 


No MINATIVE. n. 


Di a. NON. adv. 11 1 Not. 


which unto terreſtrious n aligned ; a name ap- 


an- admiſſton is, its great uncertainty... 


1. To name; 


N ON 
26/7 Es cannot erpedt he . or appoint any perf ts 
it. 
Nour a'tion.,.n. , [nomination, Fienchi4. om bei- 
nate. 1. The act of r by name. 2, The pow- 
er of nn (| 1 
(1.) The forty- one inirediite ſills of the duke, muſt be 
all of ſeveral families; and of them twenty-five at leah concur to 
this nomination. Wotton. 


Hammond was named to 1. of the aſſembly of divines; his 
invincible. Joyalty to his prince, and obedience to his. motber, 
the c urch, not being ſo — arguments againſt his nomination, 
as the re ge of his learning virtue wers on the other part, 
ome title to him. Fell. 


(2.) The nomination of perſons © to 3 being ſo principal 
and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he would reſerve to him- 
ſelf. - Clarendon. 

In England the king has the womination of an archbiſhop ; 
and after 2»mination, he ſends 4 eongẽ d'elire to the dean ang 
chapter, to elect the perion ele Reel by him. lige. 


ammar, nominatif, French]! 


[19 
The cafe that priwacily Genel the name of any thing. 


and is called right, in- oppoliion.0 the other caſes called 


oblique.. 


lt is never uſed ſeparately. 
but ſometimes pre fixed io words with a negative power. 
Since you to non- regardance caſt my Faith, 
Live you the marble-breaſted tyrant ſtilk. Shakeſp. 
Behold alſo there a lay non-refidency of * ty which in 
times of peace, too much neglecting their habitations, may 
ſeem to have provoked God to negle& them. Holyday.. 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a willing 
of that thing; when they are juſtly charged with an actual non- 
performance of what the lav requires. South. 
Fox; an account at large of biſhop's S2ngerſon s laſt judgment 
2 God 2 th bei. or non . with the ** 
. tongs 9 1 Ve Nay 9 0 commiſſion, I | 
refer I le Fw 2 | Pierce. 
The third ſort of 3 t in our ideas, 
which the perception of the mind is 1 about, is co- 
exiſtence, or nan · exiſtence in the ſame ſubject. Locke. 
f It is not a nen- adt, which introduces a cuſtom, a cuſtom be- 
a common uſage. _ Aylifee's Parerg. 
Rs * the imperial chamber this anſwer is not admitted, viz. L do 
4 not believe it as the matter is alledged. And the reaſon of this 
5 ig] liffe. 
An appanitor came to the church, and informed the — 
that he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a man; and the biſhop cer- 
tified the eceleſiaſtical court under his ſeal on the non- payment 
of them, that he refuſed to pay them. 


The f perſ ſup he united Ka or 
non · appearance o dns to the uni nſe o 
both houſes of os 


parliament, can never be conſtrued as a general 
: diffidence of Þ 4 _ to ſupporu tha dr. againſt che patent 


5 1 bin 1011 3 1100 


1 b 
6 be ene! for. by the, turbilance of paſſions up- 
on the various Adee tuxys of good and evil fortune, in 
2 4 evening 1 ay.z th br mh being wholly, taken ups; and” 
-attention io 


the conſequence Swaif?, 


No' AGE. u. , [non and 521 Minority: time of life | 


before legal maturity. 


"I'S. 


In him there is a hop government 1 
8 ne hape of; go tet Under him, 1 tal EY 
in | and 47 ears, himſelf SIN. Bags 
— l 65 n welk. er, rat feu 
Be love but there, let bebe ſix years 
Be pos'd with the matureſt n EY 9! . 
Man trembles at we ſtraight ſhall, find: 3 
+ Love knows no nanage nor the mind. gg Craſhat. 
We have à miſtaken, apprenlenſion of antiquity, calling that 
which i in truth eee. 2 '-  Glanwuilk. 
ety jo e jen hopld f. ee be ou of tele , 
| Held the uſe of this princi 2 
. withal, that 82 ſhould be — 1 N exert and 3 their 


kacult tits. Wilks. 
*-Phoſe charters were not avoidable for the king's nage; 


N O N 
and if there could have been any ſuch pretence, that alone w_ 


not avoid them. 


After Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, 
before Waller and Denham were in being ; 'and our numbers 


N O N 


Thy life ſhall hang i in doubt, and thou ſhalt have none aſſur- 
ance of this life. Dent. xxviii, 66. 


Before the deluge, the air was calm ; none of thoſe tumulty. 
ary motions of vapours, which the mountains and winds cauſe 


were in their n0nage till theſe laſt appeared. Dryden. in ouvs. Burnet' s Theory, 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 4 T moſt glaring and notorious hos, ae none of the fi- 
T heir ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head. Felton on the Claſſichs. 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. Dryden. e * other but the houle of vw and the gate 
Nonwcs. n. . The original of this word is uncettain ; . en. XXVIN. 17, 
Skinner imagines it to — from own or once; or from 2 would ow hearken to my * and = 
nutz, German, need or uſe - Junius derives it teſs probably (6.) Terms of peace were none 
from noiance, to do for the ronce ; ; being, according 1 to him, YVauchſfafd. Milton. 
to do it merely for miſchief. Purpoſe ; intent; ; deſign. In at this gate nong paſs 
Not now in uſe. | The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 
1 law 2 wolf Well known from Heav'n. Miltcs. 


Nor think though men were none 
That hear n would want ſpectators, God want praiſe 

| | Milton. 
1. Nonexiſtence, 


Nurſing two whelps ; I ſaw her little ones 

In wanton dalliance tae teat to crave, | 

While ſhe her neck wreath'd from them for the nonce. | 
Spenſer, No RN TI v. 


n. . [non and nig. ] 


They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh f in a ' houſe built for the the negatjon of being. 2. A thing not exiſting. 
nonce. _ Carew. (1.) When they ſay nothing from nothin they muſt under- 
When in your motion yin ure Kot; ſtand it as excluding all cauſes. In which Tale it is moſt evi. 
And that he ealls for drink, I'll have prepar'd *. | dently true ; being equivalent to this propoſition, that nothing 
A chalice for the nonce. ' Shak. Hamlet, 


can make itſelf, or, nothing cannot bong its no-ſelf out of non- 
Such a light and metall'd _ entity into ſomething. Bentley, 
Saw you never; TO | | 12 2.) There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for evil, hh 
And they lead men fn the mance, 15 1 evil was truly .a,zanentity, and no where to be found, South. 
B. Jobhnſon. 


That turn round like grindle- ſtones. We have heard, an think it pity that your inquiſitive genius 
A voider for the aonce, | ſhould not be better employed, than in lookin . that theo- 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Cleaveland. logical nonentity. 85 and Pope. 


Coming ten times for the nonce, 


| NoxxxisTENcE. n. [non and exiſtence.) 
I never 5 could ſee it flow but once. 


Inexiſt- 


Lowman ence; negation of being. 2. The thing not exiting. 
Nonconro'rmiTY. . f. [non and conformity. } 1. Re- A method of many writers, which depreciates the eſteem of 
fuſal of compliance. 2. Refuſal to Join in the efablithed _ miracles is, to * not only real verities, but alſo zozexiftences. 
| religion. Brown's Vulgar Errour:.. 


(1.) The will of dur Maker, hither iſforered by treaſon Novi o'xING. adj. [non and js, way 6 N pging to 
or revelation, carries the higheſt authority with it ; a conformi- _ thoſe who will not en the Hanoverian 
2 or nonconformity to it, determines their actions to be morally family. | 

or evil, 5 Watts's Logick. This objeRtion was offered n me by a very pious, learned, and 
(2.) Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our church, worthy gentleman of the oxjuring party. Swift, 
are ſo much ſtruck at, and all upon a plea of conſcience, it will Nonzvu' KoR. u. / [from non and juror.] One who con- 


concern us to examine the force of this plea, which our adyer- : mes 38. waindily drnatls: rebibe wr Ne. 
fares are fill ering up as the grand 'pittar and buttereſs of non- Se Low i e 


* South's Sermons. 
Ape lady will plead the toleration which allows her — Nonna'TURALS. 2. [non naturalia.] Phyſicians reckon 
| theſe to be fix, viz. air, meat and drink, ſſeep and watch- 


mity m this A err Adauiſen, $, ect. 
Noxncox relais T. 1. J ven and conformif] One ko ing, motion and reſt, retention and excretion, and the. paſ- 


refuſes to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip. | ions of the mind. 
On his death-bed he declared himſelf - 'non-conformift and The fix urall. are ſuch as neither naturally conſtitutive, 

bad a fanatick preacher to be his ſpiritual guide. Swift. nor merely d nne do Nur or defiroy I unto 
Nox E. {ne Que; nan, ne ane, Sauon.] 1. Not one: cireumſtances,, x; roæun. 
W of perſons and things. 2. Not any: ns was in Nonpanal 1h, u. 1 [ao and pared, French] 1: Excel- 

this ſeiiſe uſed aneſentiy beſdie ack JET and none be- tr of « lt ho 2. A 0 of apple. 3. Printers let- 
_ forex vow el. Not 1 — of ſometimes, ter of a ſmall ſine, on yo A which ſmall-Bibes: and Common 

nifies only emphati ny Bing. 5. ; Nag is always d * are printed. 

when it relates to a ſu ſtantive! going before; as, we hall 1 | My lord and eee gk. 0 fichlore 

Have no wine: wine we have none. 6. None ſee wm $7 

originally to have fignified according to its derivation, The nenpareil of beauty. bal. Twelfth Night. 


not one, and therefore to have bag. no e but Ll pow NO/'NPLUDS. . | les and Alut, Latia.] Pazale * 


He to by or dp mare)! Alo Word. 411 nc 
_ Pony: flee: 2 JE: WOES you.” 1. | ben. xvi. 1 Let it ſcem never ſo ſtrange and e payplus. af my 
"Tha killing power iam f thine, >, reaſon. will yield a fairer o x fauhs ., South. 
ve it to thy voice an . 15 ond One or two rules, on which their conclu Ns in moſt 
hy ſweets, thy ae mines a: men have governed all their 22 be & x e from them 
Thov art my lr, | in my ſkies. Carew. and they are it lo, and thi | 


= fowl which. is, — of the lighteſt, can 7 e, it- 
ſelf up and down in the air without ſtirring its hp 1M 


Another, which. is zone of the lealt a og ws hgh 
Lands e preſerying ua f Fa Wie 


| — rtiſt d | 
hue to. nol, i 804 Ns TE i he thor 
2 — bis ED ihtetle&} a co 


ba. ut he by 


ix dap hall pike bba jo. Ie 0 e the 1. wy 2 
Si ſhall it, but on the fabba 0 o'yeLVs. v. a. [from Jo z to 
he) x ye | | Fane, xvi, 26, puzzle; en a land; * E f Nei | 


N O 0 


Nor is the compoſition of our on bodies the only wander 3 
we are as much nonpluſt by the moſt contemptible worm and 
His parts were ſo accompliſht,. | 
That right or wrong he ne'er was zonfluft. 
That fin that is a pitch beyond all thoſe, muſt needs be 
ſuch an one as muſt nonfplus the devil him ſelf to proceed 1 
ou 


What, you are confounded, and ſtand mute? 
Somewhat nonpluſt to hear you deny your name. 
Tom has been-eloquent for half an hour together, when he 

has been nonpluſed by Mr. Dry's defiring him to tell what it was 
that he endeavoured to prove. | 
Nonae's1DENCE. #. ſ. [non and reſidence.] Failure of 
ſidence. 
If the character of perſons choſen into the church had been 
regarded, there would be fewer complaints of nnr eſidence. 
1 ä Swift, 
Nonke'siDenT? u. /. [non and reſidert.] One who ne- 
glects to live at the proper place. I IE 
As to nonreſidents, there are not ten clergymen in the king- 
dom who can be termed nonre/idents. | ; Suff. 
Nox AESISTAN CBE. 3. /, [non and refflance.] The prin- 


re- 
4 


 ciple of not oppoſing the King; ready obedience to a fu- 


periour. | 
NONSENSE. u. / 
grammatical language. 
ance. A low word. 
(1.) Till underſtood, all tales, 
Like nonſenſe, are not true nor falſe. 85 Hudibras. 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, I ſaw more non- 


[non and K 1. Unmeaniog or un- 


ſenſe than I could have crammed into it. Fe: Dryden. 
This nonſenſe got into all the following editions by a miſiake 
of the ſtage editors. | Pope on Shakeſp. 
(2.) What's the world to him, | 
"Tis nonſenſe all. | 


iſh. | | 
had produced other inept combinations, or 
— * o — tins, and non ſenſical ſyſtems 


Hudi bras. | 


Dryden. 


Speftator, * 


2. Trifles ; things of no import- 


W ELIESS: adj. [from nonſenſe.] Unmeaning ; fool- 


agg: 


NH Q- © 

And through it ſought ſome inmaſt avoke to ſave * 
Tha gold. 3 . | ' Chayman, 

The ſavages, were drizen out of their great Ards, into a lit- 
© tle nook of land near the river ga) oa where they no- 
poſſeſs a little territory. VIES. 

Meander, who is ſaid fo intricate to be, 

Hath not ſo many turns, nor crankling ac, as ſhe. 


8 Drayton, 
———'Unſphere | 
The ſpirit of Plato to unfold © 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forſook 
Her manſion in this fleſhly nook. 
Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro” this garden, leave unſearch'd no ncok. 
A third form'd within the ground 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 
By ſtrange conveyance, fill'd each hollow nook, Milton. 
NOON. ». / non, Saxon; nawn, Welſh; none, Erſe; 
ſuppoſed to be derived from nona, Latin, the ninth hour, 
at which their c@na or chief meal was eaten; whence the 
other nations called the time of their dinner or chief meal, 
though earlier in the day, by the ſame name.] 1. The 
middle hour of the day; twelve; the time when the ſun 
is - the meridian; midday. 2. It is taken for mid- 
night. 55 | 
: (1.). Fetch forth the ſtocks, there ſhall he fit till xoon.— 


* » Mitt. Poems, 
Milton. 


Till an etill night, my lord. Shak. K. Lear. 
The day already half his race had run, 
And ſummon d him to due repaſt at :092. Dryd. 


If 1 turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot avoid the 


ideas which the light or ſun produces in me. Locke. 
In days of poverty his heart was light : Ss 
He ſung his hymns at morning, naon and night. Harte. 
(2.) Full before him at the now of night, 
He ſaw a quire of ladies. Dryd, 


Noow. adj. Meridional. 
How oft the a, how oft the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue of death! with ſolemn knell, 
On folly's errands, as we vainly roam, 
| Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts from home? 


whole. 55 Kay on the Creation. Young, 
Noxs EM SIALXESs. n. J. [from wonſenfical.] Ungram- Noon DAY. n. /. [noon and day.] Midday. | 
matical jargon ; fooliſh abſurdity. | | The bird of night a, | . 
0 / . dent.] Who cannot Ev'n at neonday, upon the market · place 
N e — of our iveelleftual 4 DG 
1 Is. Ho : | | 1 | int | | 1 itlv —_ 
een , [wn ad ſues] Fare of fo. te rel an „. ee, 
mo CES 3 „ No ov DAV. adj, Meridional. 

5 — = — a 7 r W oo The 3 fun was mounted high, | | 
Nons rA AIR G. adj. [non and ſparing.] Mercileſs ; all de- ym luſtre to u . Addiſon's Ovid. 
ftroying | , 0 | Noon IN n. /. [from naon.] Repoſe or repaſt at noon. 

—— bes Tame . Noo'x Tipe. n. /. [neon and tide.] Midday ; time of 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine tothe event 7 _—_- 1 
Of the nonſparing war. Shak. All's well that Ends well. Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, | | 

To Nowsvui't. v. 4. [non and wt, To deprive of the Makes the might _—_— _ the noontide night. Shak. 
benefi legal proceſs for failure in the manage- Noo'nTiDet. adj. ridional. 

= Fr IEG =: * 5 offs. Phaeton 82 tumbled from his car, = 

| The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, the council, and And made an evening at the noontide prick. Sbaleſp. 

the declarations of moſt counties ahd corporations, are laid ade All things in beſt order to invite a 

as of no weight, and the whole kingdom of Ireland nonſuztea, | Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. Milton, 

in default of appearance... 4 7 * _— 3 * the 2 41 1 

| 11. | A _ foal We 18 in vapours, or ur d in rain. 
wo * * —_ +" The noontide —— we ED ara a * 

b | 3 | 1 'Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light'ning fire. 107. 

| „German. A corner; a co- . 
| 22 * 3 — a NOOSE. 2. /. [nyſada, entangled; a word found in the 
8e in harbour IPA -glofſes of Lipſius. Mr. _ A running knot which the 
Is the king's ſhip, in the deep nook, where once more it is drawn ĩbinds the cloſe ti | 

Thou call dſt me up. Shak. Tempel. Can' ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale > 
Buy a foggy and dirty farm 8 55 Catch with a hook, or with a zoofe mthral ? Sandy. 

In that nos ſhotten'ifle of Albion. Shot. H. V. Wbere the hangman does diſpoſe, "0 

Thus entred ſhe the light- excluding cave, To ſpecial friend the ænot aß nooſe. Hudi bras. 


NOS 


| Nokr STAR. n. ſ. [north and far.] The 
Hudibras. lode-ſtar. | 7 # 1 * leſtar; the 


N OR 


They run their necks into a nooſe, _ 
"They'd break em after, to break looſe. 


Falſely he falls into ſome dangerous nooſe, = 
And then as meanly labours to get looſe. © Dryd. 
A rope and a nooſe are no jeiting matters. Arbuth. J. Bull. 
ToNoost. v. 4. [from the noun.] To tie ina nooſe; to 
catch ; to entrap. | | 
The fin is woven with threads of different ſizes, the leaſt of 
them ſtrong enough to nooſe and entrap us. Gov. of Tongue. 


Nors. n. ,. [rubicilla.] A kind of bird called a bullfinch 


or redtatl!. WF. 
No. conjun@. [ne ar] 1. A particle marking the ſecond or 
ſubſequent branch of a negative propoſition : correlaiive to 
| neither or not. 2. Two negatives ate ſometimes joined, but 
not according to the propriety of our pretent language, 
though rightly in the Saxon. 3. Neither is ſometimes in 


cluded in nor, but not elegantly. 4. Nor is in poetry uſed | 


in the firſt branch for neither. | 
(.) I neither love, nor fear thee.  Shakeſp. 
Neither love will twine, nor hay. Marvel. 
(2.) Mine eyes, 3 | 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure there is no force in eyes 8 
That can do hurt. | Shak. As you like it. 
(3.) Before her gates, hill wolves and lions lay; 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 


That wolfe, nor lion, would one man invade. Chapman. 
Pow'r, diſgrace, nor death could ought divert | : 
Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Daniel. 


Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there ; | 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryd. 
(4.) Idle uymph, I pray thee, be 
Modeſt, and not follow me, 


I nor love myſelf, nor thee. B. Jobnſon. 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 1 | 
Or the fierce pains not feel. ; Milton. 


But how perplext, alas! is human fate? 
I whom nor avarice, nor pleaſures move; 
Yet muſl myſelf be made a ſlave to love. __ Walſh. 
NORTH. . / [nop's, Saxon] The point oppoſite to the 
ſun in the meridian. | 
More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north ; 
And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew dropping ſouth. Sbaleſp. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 
— Fierce Boreas iſſues forth | 
I' invade th' frozen waggon of the nortb. Deyd. 
Nok r H. adj. Northern; being in the north. 
This ſhall be your nortß border from the great fea to mount 
Hor. Num. xxxiv. 7. 


Shak. Cymbel. 


NozTuea'sr. n. , [nordeaft, Dutch.] The point be- 


tween the noith and eaſt. 
ohn Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſtian Cabot, in 


behalf of Henry the Seventh of England, diſcovered all the 


north - ea coaſts hereof, from the cape of Florida in the ſouth, 

to Newfoundland and Terra d'Labrador in the north. Heylyn. 

The inferiour ſea towards the ſoutheaſt, the Ionian towards 

the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the zortheaft fide, were com- 

manded by three different nations. Axbutbnot. 

No'ATREAL V. adj. { from north. } Being towards the 
north. | hs 

The northerly and ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the 

| cauſes of cold and warm weather, are really the effects of the 

cold or warmth of the atmoſphere. Derham. 


No'arazxn. adj. [from north.] Being in the north. - | 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. Shak. 

If we erect a red-hot wire until it cool, and hang it up with 
wax and untwiſted ſilk, where the lower end which cooled next 

_ the earth doth reſt, that is the northern point. Broxun. 


If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there we; 
no hving near her, ſhe would infect to the northflar. : o. 
No'xTHWaARD. adj. [north and peand, Saxon. Being 8 
wards the north. i 
No ATRW IRD. adv, [north and peand, Saxon.] To- 
No'xTHwarDs. F wards the north. | 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, | 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burnifh'd ſun. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phcebus' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And prove whoſe blood is reddeft. AY 
Going northward aloof, as long as they had an 
being purſued, at laſt they croſſed the ocean to Spain 
Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow. © Dry 


 Shateſp, 
y doubt of 
Bacon. 


No R TRWI ND. 2. /. [north and wind.] The wind that 
blows from the north. R s 
The clouds were fled, Zo | | 
Driven by a keen northæuind. SH Milton 
When the fierce northwind, with his airy forces ; 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. ut, 
NOSE. n. /. Inœre, nora, Saxon] 1. The prominence 
on the face, which is the organ of ſcent and the emunctory 
of the brain. 2. The end of any thing. 3- Scent ; fa- 
gacity. 4. Tolead by the Nosz. To drag by force; as 
2 dear by his ring. To lead blindly. 5. To truft one's 
Noss inte the affairs of others. To be. meddling with 
other le's matters; to be a buſy body. 6. To put 
ones Nos E out joint. To put one out in the affecti- 
ons of another. hugh | 
...) Down with the wſe, — 


Take the bridge quite aW a 

Of him that, his particular to forefend, = 

Smells from. the gen'ral weal. TC Shak. Timon. 
Ne of Turks and Tartars lips. bal. Macheth. 

———— Our decrees, LO 

Dead to inflition, to themſelves are dead; | 

And liberty plucks juſtice by the no/z. Sh. M. of Ven. 

There can be no n given why a viſage 8 


or a naſe flatter, could not have conſiſted with ſuch 5 
4 Rey Bug rs vs, 7 4 1 elle; 
Poetry takes me up ſo entirely, that I ſcarce ſee what paſſes 
under my zoſe. 3 Pope's Letters. 
(2.) The lungs are as bellows, the aſpera arteria is the noſe - 
of the bellows. _ Hallers Elements of Speech. 
(3.) We are not otfended with a dog for a better noſe than 
his maſter, | ; — Collier on Envy. 
A.) Tho! authority be a ſtubborm bear, 

Vet he is oft led by the noſe with gold. Shak. V. Tale. 
In ſuits which à man doth not underſtand, it is good to re- 
fer them to ſome friend, but let him chuſe well his referendaries, 


elſe he may be led by: the noſe. b 

In Then hows — ele doth lie — 
In bloody cynarctomachy, 15 
Is plain enough to him that knows, 

_ How faints brothers by the noſe. Hudibras. 


| This is the method of all po ſhams, when the multi- 
tude are to be led by the noſes into. a fol's paragiſe, . 

© 1 8 1 7 1 „ . 

To Nos z. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſcent; pond 

2. To face; to oppoſe. G N 74 r 

1.) Noſe him as you go up the ſtairs. 
To Nos E. v. n. To look big; to bluſter, 


Shak, Hamlet. 


1 Be wh 
Adult'rous Anthon 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That noſes it againſt us. 
No'sEBLEED. u. 


Shakeſp. 


of herb. | 
No'sEGay. n. ſ. [noſe and gay.] A poly ; a bunch of 
flowers. | 
She hath four and twenty noſegays for the ſhearers. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
— — Ariel ſought 
The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's 3 ; 
As on the oſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, | | 
He watch'd the ideas riſing in her mind. Pope. 
Get you gone in the country to dreſs = 4 noſegays for a holy- 
day. uth. Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
No'seLEss. adj, [from noſe.] Wanting a noſe; deprive. 
of the noſe. 0 


—  Mangled Myrmidons, 
No/ſeleſs, and handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to him. 
No'SESMART. 7. f. [noſe and ſmart ; naſturtium.] The 
herb creſles. 
Noso'LoGy. n. . [vio and N.] Doctrine of diſeaſes, 
Nos oro“ Tick. [woo and roiw.] Producing diſeaſes. 
The qualities of the air are noſopoetich ; that is, have a pow- 
er of producing diſeaſes. _ | Arbuthnot on Air, 
No'sTRIL. . |. [noſe and Sypl, a hole, Saxon.] The ca- 
vity in the noſe. 23) 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to | 
A favour that may ſtrike the dulleſt zofr:/. Shak. 
Stinks which the naſtrils ſtraight abhor, are not the moſt 
pernicious, | | Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
He form'd thee, Adam, and in thy zoftrils breath'd 
The breath of life. „ Milton. 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth in concomitancy with the o- 
ther; ſo the 92oftrils are uſeful both for reſpiration and ſmelling, 
but the principal uſe is ſmelling. Brown 
| Theſe ripe fruits recreate the zoffr:!s with their aromatic 
ſcent. „ More's Divine Dialogues. 
NO'STRUM. n. .. [Latin.] A medicine not yet made pub- 
lick, but remaining in ſome ſingle hand. 


Very extraordinary, and one of his xoffrums, let it be writ 


upon his monument, Hic jacet auctor hujus argument! ; for no 
body ever uſed it before. 5 Stulligg fleet. 
What drop or noftrum can this plague remove? 
Nor. adv. [ne au pr, Saxon; niet, Dutch.] 1. The par- 
ticle of negation, or refuſal. 2. The firſt member of a 
ative ſentence, followed by nor or neither. 3. A word 
- exception. 4. A word of prohibition, or deprecation. 
5. It denotes ceffation or extinction. No more. 
(1.) If thou be the world's great parent, 
How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doſt afflit as well the not deſerver, 
As him that doth thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? Spenſer. 
His countenance likes me not. | Shak. K. Lear. 
The man held his peace, to wit whether the Lord had made 
8 proſperous or at. | 


queſtion is, may I do it, or may I not do it ? 


| | Sanderſon, 

He is invulnerable, I zot.. - Milton. 
Let each man do as to his fancy ſeems ; 

I wait, at I, till have better dreams. Dryden. 


This objection hinders not but that the heroic action enter- 
priſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and executed happily, may be as 
well executed now as it was of old. . 


4 
Grammar being to teach men not to ſpeak, but to ſpeak cor- 


rectly: where rhetoric is not neceſſary, grammar may be ſpar- 


| Locke on Education, 
This day, be bread and peace my lot ; 
All elſe beneath the fun His 


Thou know'ſ if beſt beſtow'd or v0, 
And let thy will be done. Pope's Univerſal Prayer. 


(2.) I was not in ſafety, neither had I reſt. Job. 


. [noſe and bleed ; millefolium.] A kind 


Shakeſpeare. 


Pope. 


Gen. xxiv. 21 


9 T 


Not for price nor reward. f Iſaiah. 
(.) I will for this afflict the ſeed of David, but not for ever. 
| Kings. 


4.) Stand in awe, and fin ar. Pſalms. 
orſake me nt, O Lord; O my God, be not far from me. 
; | Pſalms. 
(J.) Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. Fob. vii. 8. 


NO'TABLE. adj.- [notable, Fr. notabilis, Latin.) 1. Re- 
markable ; memorable ; obſervable: it is now ſcarcely 
uſed, but in irony. 2. Carefulz buſtling : in contempt 
and irony. | "0 

(1r.) The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be,unknown 
to your ears; which, it ſeems, all worthy fame hath glory to 
come unto. | | 

The ſame is notified in the notablef places of the dioceſs. 

| Whitegifte. 

At Kilkenny, many notable laws were enacted, which ſhew, 
for the law doth beſt diſcover enormities, how much the Eng- 
liſh colonies were corrupted. | Dawes. 

Two young men appeared notable in ſtrength, excellent in 
beauty, and comely in apparel. | 2 Mac. iii. 26. 

They bore two or three cha from the horſe with notable 
courage, and without being — Clarendon. 

Both armies lay ſtill without any zotable action, for the 
ſpace of ten days. Clarendon. 

Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckoned for one of 
thoſe notables which foreign nations record. Addiſon. 

It is impoſſible but a man mnſt have firſt paſſed this notable 
ſtage, and got his conſcience thoroughly debauched and har- 

dened, before he can arrive to the height of fin. South. 

(2.) This abſolute monarch was as zotable a guardian of the 
fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjefts. When any man grew 
rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the ſtate, he ſent for 
all his goods. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 

No'TtaBLENESS. u. .. [from notable.] Appearance of bu- 

| fineſs ; importance: in contempt. 

0'TABLy. adv, [from aatable.] 1. Memorably ; remark- 
ably. 2. With conſequence ; with ſhew of importance 
ironically. | 

(2.) This we ſee notably proved, in that the oft polling of 
hedges conduces much to their laſting.  Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God notably appear, that 
he vouchſafeth to accept of our repentance, when we repent, 
though not in particular as we ought to do. Perkins. 

(2.) Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very notably ; 

but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. Addi ſon. 

Nor ARTAL. adj. [from notary.] Taken by a notary. 
It may be called an authentick writing, though not a pub- 
lick inſtrument, through want of a notarial evidence. Aylife. 

No'Taxy. n. /. [notaire, French; from notarius, Latin.] 
An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to take notes of any thing 
which may concern the publick. | 

There is a declaration made to have that very book, and no 
other ſet abroad, wherein their preſent authoriſed xotaries do 
write thoſe things fully and only, which being written and 
there read, are by their own open teſtimony acknowledged to 


be their own. Hooker. 
Go with me to a zotary, ſeal me there 
Your bond. | . Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


One of thoſe with him, being a zotary, made an entry of 
this act. | N Bacon New Atlantis. 
So I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 
A miniſterial 20 z for tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make this verſe. Donne. 
They have in each province, intendants and —_— 
| : 5 5 emple. 
Nora“ TiO. . /. [notatio, Latin.] 1. The act or practice 
of recording any thing by marks; as by figures or letters. 
2. Meaning; ſignification. : | 
(.) Notation teaches how to deſcribe any number by certain 
notes and characters, and to declare the value thereof being ſo 
deſcribed, —_ is by degrees and periods. Cackex. 


— 


N O T 
1 againſt the lawful guides and governors of their 
ouls. | Hoc ler. 
The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 
I now muſt change theſe notes to tragick. |; 
You that can tune your ſounding ſtring ſa well, 
Of ladies beauties and of love to tell ; 
Once change your note, and let your lute report 
The juſteſt grief that ever touch'd the court. 
One common note on either lyre did ſtrike, 
And knaves and fools we hoth abharr'd alike. 


N QO-'T 


(2.) A foundation being primarily of uſe in architecture, 
hath no other literal zotation but what belongs to it in zelation 
to a building. Hammcnd. 

Conſcience, according to the very notation of the word, im- 
ports a double knowledge; one of a divine law, and the other 
of a man's own action; and ſo is the application of a general 
law, to a particular inſtance of practice. South. 


NOTCH. . [nocchia, Italian.] 1. A nick; a hollow 


cut in any thing; a nock. 2. It ſeems to be erroneouſly 
uſed for nich. 


Valler. 
Dryden. 


(1.) The convex work is compoſed of black and citrin pieces 
in the margin, of a pyramidical figure appoſitely ſet, and 
with tranſverſe xotches. _ Grew's Muſeum. 

From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, | 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes : 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. 

He ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim 

A place in any Britiſh name; 
Yet making here a perfect botch, 


Swift, 


(8.) From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This univerſal 3 : a 
From harmony to harmony, 
Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. 
9.) = He will'd me 
In heedfoll & reſervation to beſtow them, 
As notes whoſe faculties incluſive were, 
More than they were in note. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 
In the body's priſen ſo ſhe lies, | 
As through the body's windows ſhe mutt look, 
Her divers pow'rs of ſenſe to exerciſe, 
By gathering notes out of the world's great book. Davies. 
(10.) Contract it into a narrow compaſs by ſhort nates and 
abbreviations. | Baker on Learning. 
(11. A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had inclos'd a note. Dryden. 
| __ (1z.) I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome little 
offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their ſermons ; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never make 
vie of; nates, may have added to my diſguſt. Swift, 
 _ (13.) His note will go farther than my bond. 5 
|  Arbuth. Jobn Bull. 
(14+) The beſt writers have been perplexed with notes, and 
obſcured with illuſtrations. Felton on the Claſſichs. 
This put him upon a cloſe application to his ſtudies. He 
kept much at home, and writ notes upon Homer and Plautus. 
| | Ei Fn Law, 
Ta NoTs. wv a. [nato, Latin; neter, French.) 1. To ob- 
ſerve ; to remark ; to heed ; to attend; to take notice 
of. 2. To deliver; to ſet down. 3. To charge with a 
crime: with of or for. 4. [In muſick.] To ſet down 
the notes of a tune. | le 
(1.) The fool hath much pined away. 
No more of that, I have noted it well. 
* If much you note him, | 
You ſhall offend him. . 
Some things may in paſſing be fitly noted. 
171 ͤ T 
rmy 4 rainy . | E ) » 
| Wandring as clime to - 4 "WM ſtray d. | 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey d. 
 (z.) Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, zoteth how 
they daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave 
unto the leſſons and read. | .  #ooker. 
Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever, 
5 | | „ I/aiab, xxx. 8. 
Sane veſte Dianum, agrees better with Livia, who had the 
Boyle, f of chaſtity, than with either of the Julia's, who were 
| both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 
Shakeſp. Nor E SOOR. x. / [note and book.] A book in which notes 
and memorandums are ſet down. 
Caſſius all his faults obſerv d; | 


Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch. | Swift, 
To Nor CH. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in ſmall hol- 
lows. | 4" | 
He was too hard for him directly: before Corioli, he ſcotcht 
him and rotcht him like a carbonado. Shakeſþ. 
The convex work is compoſed of black and citrin pieces, 
cancellated and tranſverſely notched. Grew's Muſeum. 
From him whoſe quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 5 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pope. 
| Notcuwes'p. 2. f. {netich and weed; atriplex olida.] 
An kerb called orach. 
Nor z. [for xe mote.} May not. 
Ne let him then admire, 
But yield his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 
That ate without an hound fine footing trace. 
NOTE. n. /. [nota, Latin; notte, French. } 
ken: as Bellarmine's notes of the church. 2. Notice ; 
heed. 3. Reputation; confequence. 4. Reproach ; 
ſtigma. 5. Account; information; intelligence; notice. 
Not uſed. 6. State of being obſerved. 7. Tune; voice; 
harmonick or melodious found. 8. Single found in mu- 
fick. 9. Short hint; ſmal} paper; memorial regiſter. 
10. Abbreviation ; ſymbol ; muſical character. 11. A 
ſmall letter. 12. A written paper. 13. A paper given 
in confeſſion, of a debt. 14. Explanatory annotation. 
(1.) Whoſoever appertain to the viſible body of the church, 
they have alſothe notes of external profeſſion whereby the world 
knoweth what are. | Hooker. 
(2.) Give order to my ſervants that they take | 
No note at all of our being abſent bence. Shake. 
I will beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the note. Shak. All's Well that ends well. 
(3.) Divers men of note have been brought GER. 


_ Senſer. 
1. Mark 3 to- 


Shak. K. Lear. 


Shak. Macbeth. 
Hammond, 


Pape. 


Andronicus and Jonia are of note among the apoſtles. 

As for metals, authors of good note aſſure us, that even 
they have been obſerved to grow. 

(4.) The more to ag 

With a foul traytor's name ſtuff I thy throat. 

(5. —-— She that from Naples 

Can have no _ ; unleſs rn were poſt, NES 

The man i' th' moon's too flow. Shak. Tempeſt. Set in a notebook; learn d. and coun'd | 

In ſuits of favour, the firſt coming ought to take little place; Toca into my 4 2 1 a — Jubus Ceſar. 
ſo far forth confideration may be had of his truſt, that if in- Noe p. art. adj. [from mite ]-Remarkabl en: 

| talligenee of the matter could not N have * bad but LIES * 4 CPI EWUNEN 3 

by him, advantage be not taken of the note, but the party left a 1 5 W ee 
to his other means, and in ſome fart recompenied for his diſco- =, A 2oted = procured a privilege, that none 2 
very. | | Bacon. — bs | b 

(6.) Small matters com with great commendation, becaulc Juſtinian's Jaws, if we may believe a noted author, have not 
2 are continually in uſe Rag 2 2 the W Nat _ ng a <p mo ns He wk 8 Baker. 
.of any virtue cometh. hut on feſtival acon. *. /. [from . oo. 13 

(7-) Tbeſe are the zater wherevnth are drawn from the hearts No'TainG. s, . [no thing ; aething, Scottiſh.] 1. 
ef the multitude fo many fighs ; with theſe tunes their minds Negation of being ; nonentity; univerſal negation; op- 


the nate, | 


* 


0 T 


poſed to ſo net hi-, g. 2. Nonexiftence. 3. Not any thing ; No'rmixcontss. n. „from nuhing.) 1. Nihility ; non- 


no particular thing. 4. No other thing. $5. No quan- 
tity or degree. 6. No importance; no uſe; no value. 
7. No poſſeſſion or fortune. 8. No difficulty; no trou- 
ble. 9. A thing of no proportion. 10. Trifle ; ſome- 
thing of no conſideration or importance. 11. Nothing 
has a kind of adveibial ſign. fication. In no degree; not 


at all. | 
(r.) It is moſt certain, that there never could be nothing. For, 


if there could have been an inſtant, wherein there was nothing, 


then either nothing made ſomething, or ſomething made itſelf ; 
and ſo was, and acted, before it was. But if there never could 


be nothing; then there is, and was, a being of neceſſity, with- 


out any beginning. Grew. 

We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing ; we 
aſſert an eternal Cod to have been the efficient cauſe of it. 

| | Bentley. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philoſophical 
ſenſe ; ſo we lay there is nothing in the cup, in a vulgar ſenſe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in it; but we cannot ſay there 
is nothing in the cup, in a ftria philoſophical ſenſe, while there 
is air in it. | Watts's Log ick. 

( 2.) Mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 

To duſty aotting. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 

(3.) There ſhall zotbing die. 

Vet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, | 

But ſuch a face as promis d him ſincere. Dryden. 

Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative, is barren and produces nothing 


but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Nothing at all was done, while any thing remained undone. 
| Addiſon on the War. 


(4.) Nothing but a fteady reſolution brought to practice; 


God's grace uſed, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon 


begged ; nothing but this will intitle you to God's acceptance. 
3 Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Words are made to declare fomething ; where they are, by 
thoſe who pretend to inſtru, otherwiſe uſed, they conceal in- 
_ deed ſomething ; but that which they conceal, is nothing but 
the ignorance, error, or ſophiſtry of the talker, for there is, in 
truth, nothing elſe under them. 55 © 
(5.) The report which the troops of horſe make, would add 
nothing of courage to their fellows. | 


to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever ſome of 


our late too nice fools ſay, there is nothing in the ſeemly form 


of the church. Spenſer”s Ireland. 
| Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of naught. 


| 5 | Iſaiah. 
(7.) A moſt homely ſhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 
is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate Sh. Winter's Tale. 
(8.) We are induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from flavery, 
but we make nothing of ſuffering our ſouls to be flaves to our 
luſts. 7 | on the Creation. 


(9.) The charge of making the ground, and otherwiſe is 


great, but nothing to the profit. Baca Nati. Hifi. 


(10.) I had rather have one ſcratch my head i' th* fun, 


When the alarum were truck, than idly fit 


To hear my natbings monſter'd. _ Shake. 
My dear nothings, take your leave, OT, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Craſbanu. 
"Tis nothing, ſays the fool; but ſays the friend, 
Do I not ſee your dropſy- belly ſwell Dryden. 
That period includes more than a hundred ſentences that 
might be writ to expreſs multiplication of zotbings, and all the 
fatiguing — 1 having „ do. 
| Pope's Letters. 
| Narciſſus is the glory of his race; 


For who does nathing with a better grace?  _ Young. 
(I.] Who will make me a liar, and make 125 no- 


thing worth? 1 „ XXIV. 2.5. 
Auria, nothing diſmayed with the greatneſs of the Turk's 
on his courſe. — le Hi 

with ſuch counſel nothing 


of other perſons ! 


his ducheſs will be here. 
Nortieica'tion. 


Clarendon. 
(6.) The outward ſhew of churches, draws the rude people 


ſound, wiſh, &c. 


Hf. o told, as earthly notion can receive. 
A Nord 


exiſtence. 2. Nothing; thing of no value. 
(1.) His art did expreſs 
A quinteſſence even from nothingneſs, 


From dull privations, and lean emptineſs. Doane. 
(2.) I a nothingneſs in deed and name, | 

Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe. Hudibras. 

No “ric. u. {. [notice, French; notitia, Latin.] 1. Re- 


mark; heed ; obſervation ; regard. 2. Information; in- 
telligence given or received. | 
1.) The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a child's 
miſcarriage is, what root it ſprings from. Locke. 
This is done with little notice: very quick the actions of the 
mind are performed. Locke. 
How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which 5 take 
atts. 
(2.) I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and 
| Shakeſp. King Lear. 
n. ſ. [notification, French; from n 
15. Add of making known; repreſentation by marks or 


ſymbols. 


Four or five torches elevated or depreſſed out of their order, 


either in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give great 


variety of notifications. | Holder on Speech. 


Exodus, ix. 4. To No'Tiry. wv. a. [notifier, Fr. notifico, Latin.) To de- 


clare ; to make known ; to publiſh. 
There are other kind of laws, which notify the will of God. 
| | Hocker. 
Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by thoſe re- 
22 appellations by which they are notified and conveyed to 
ie mind. | : South. 
This folar month is by civil ſanction notified in authentic ca- 
lendars the chief meaſure of the year: a kind of ſtandard by 
which we meaſure time. Holder. 


NO/TION. . , [notion, French; notio, Latin.] 1. 


Thought; repreſentation of any thing formed by the 
mind; idea; image; Conception. 2. Sentiment; opi- 
nion. 3. Senſe; underſtanding; intellectual power. 
This ſenſe is frequent be Shakeſpeare, but not in uſe. 
(1.) Being we are at this time to ſpeak of the notion of 
the church, therefore I ſhall not —— it — — 
any more than the ſons of men. Pearſon, 
The fiction of ſome beings which are not in nature; ſecond 
notions, as the logicians call them, has been founded on the con- 
junction of two natures, which have a real ſeparate being. 
5 8 | Dryden State of Innocence. 
Many actions are puniſhed by law, that are acts of ingrati- 
tude; but this is merely accidental to them, as they are ſuch 
acts; for if they were puniſhed properly under that notion, and 
upon that account, the puniſhment would equally reach all ac- 
tions - ee ol 8 K South. 
W been on, I content myſelf to aſ- 
ſume under the notion of principles, in order to what I have far- 
ther to write. | Newton's Optichs. 
There is nothing made a more common fubje&of diſcourſe 
than nature and it's laws; and yet few agree in their notion: 
about theſe words. __ GCheyne's Phil. Prin. 
That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, with, 
or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea of hunger, cold, 
Watts's Logick. 
(̃8 2.) God had bid dwell far off all anxious cares, | 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves | | 
 Seck them with wand'ring thoughts and zotions vain. Miuton. 
It would be incredible to a man who has never been in 
France, ſhould one relate the notion entertain 


of themſelves, and the mean opinion they have af their neagh- 
bours. | — A— 


in ri ling th nt of a life to come. p | 

(.) His nation weakens, his diſeernings | | 

Are lethargy'd. | Shakeſp. King . 

b ton. 

AL. . [from notion. 1. Imaginary; ideal; 
5 E 2 


NOT 
intellectual; ſubſiſling only in idea; viſionary ; fantaſti- 
cal. 2. Dealing in ideas, not realities., 

(1.) The general and indefinite contemplations and notions, of 
the elements and their conjugations, of the influences of heaven, 
are to be ſet aſide, being but notional and ill - limited; and de- 
finite axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances. 

| Bacen's Natural Hiflory. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream 

Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 

Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 

National good, by fancy only made. | Prior. 

We muſt be wary, left we aſcribe any real ſubſiſtence or per- 
ſonality to this nature or chance; for it is merely a notional and 
imaginary thing; an abſtract univerſal, which is properly no- 
thing; a conception of our own making, occaſioned by our re- 

flecting upon the ſettled courſe of _; denoting only thus 
much, that all thoſe bodies move and act according to their 
eſſential properties, without any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo 


doing. Bentley. 
(2.) The moſt forward notional diftators fit down in a con- 
tented ignorance. | Glanwille's Scepfis. 


NorTiona'LiTy. n. /. [from notional.] Empty, unground- 
ed opinion. A word not in uſe. _ | 

I aimed at the advance of ſcience, by diſerediting empty and 

talkative notronality. __ Glamuille, 


 No'TionaLLyY. adv. [from notional.) In idea; mentallyj; 


in our conception, though not in reality. 

The whole rational nature- of man conſiſts of two faculties, 
underſtanding and will, whether really or notionally diſtinct, I 
ſhal] not diſpute. | Norris's Miſcel. 

NoTor1'tTty. n. /. [notoriete, Fr. from notorious.] Pub- 
lick knowledge ; publick expoſure. 
We ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies =y be produced 
for all thoſe remarkable paſſages : and indeed of ſeveral, that 
more than anſwer your expectation, as they were not ſubjects in 
their own nature ſo expoſed to publick natoriety. . 
Bs | Aladi ſan on the Chriſtian Religion. 
NOTO/RIOUS. adj. [notorious, Latin; notoire, French. ] 
Publickly known ; evident to the world ; apparent ; not 
hidden. It is commonly uſed of things known to their 
diſad vantage; whence by thofe who do not know the true 
ſignification of the word, an atrocious crime is called a a0- 
torious crime, whether 2 or ſecret. 
What need you make ſuch ado in cloaking a matter too noto- 
YIOUS. Fs ns Whitgifte. 

The neſs of your intercepted packets 
You * — the . againſt * king; your goodneſs, 

Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. Shaleſp. 

I ſhall have law in Epheſus, | LY 
To your notorious ſhame. Sbaleſp. Com. of Err. 
In the time of king Edward III. the impediments of the con- 

queſt of Ireland are notorious. | Davies. 
This preſby man of war congratulates a certain nofor:- 
ous murther, committed by a zealot of his own devotion. 


| | | White. 
We think not fit to condemn the moſt notorious malefactor be- 
fore he hath had licence to yas his plea. | Fell. 
What notorious vice is that doth not blemiſh a man's re- 
putation ? | 5 
The inhabitants of Naples have been 50 very notorious 
for leading a life of lazineſs and pleaſure, which ariſes partly out 


_— lenty of their country, and partly out of the temper of 

The biſhops have procured ſome ſmall advancement of rents; 
although it be notorious that they do not receive the third penny 
of the real value. | Swyift's Mifcel. 


f 


 NoTto'xtovsLy. adv. [from notorious.) Publickly ; evi- 


E —&. openly. . 75 5 | 
he ex himſelf notoriouſiy, did ſometimes change the 
fortune o ray Ty | vhs Tk | Clarendon. 


* is notor iouſſy diſcoverable in ſome differences of brake or 


TY Brown's; Vulgar Errours. 


. maſs, and draw into it freth ſupplies. 


Addiſon an Italy. 


| hereſy, folly and madneſs. 


Nol vst. n. /. [nouvelle, French,] 1. A 
rally of love. 2. A law annexed to the code. 


10 
though it be left ſo obſcure to after ages. 0 22 
Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in government, 
than in morals, learning, and complexion ; which do all nor. 
r40ufly vary 1n every age. $arife, 


NoTo'RIOUSNESS. n. . [from netorious.] Publick ng” 


notoriety, 


To Nortrt. v. a. To ſhear. Ainſ. 
No'TwHEAT, n. . [(not and wheat.] Of wheat there are 


two forts 3 French, which is bearded, and requireth the 
beſt foil, and not u beat, fo termed becauſe it is unbearded, 
being contented with a meaner earth. Carew, 


NorwiTHSTANDING. conf. [This word, though in con- 


formity to other writers called here a conj unction, is pro- 


_ perly a participial adjective, as it is compounded of not 


and withſtanding, and anſwers exactly to the Latin nin 
ebftante ; it is moſt properly and analogically uſed in the 
ablative caſe abſolute with a noun ; as, he is rich nitawith- 
flanding his Iſs ; it is not ſo proper to ſay, he is rich not- 


_ wwithſt-naing he has loſt nuch; yet this mode of writing 


is too frequent, Addiſon has uſed it: but when a ſentence 
follows, it is more grammatical to inlert that ; as, he is 
rich notwithſtanding that he has loft much. When not- 
withſtanding is uſed abſolutely, the expreſſion is ellipti- 
cal, this or that being underſtood, as in the quoted paſſages 
of Hooker.] 1. Without hinderance or obſtruction from. 
2. Although. This uſe is not proper. 3. Nevertheleſs; 
however. | | 
(1.) Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous cures, were 
ſo tranſported that their gratitude made them, netwithfRanding 
his prohibition, proclaim the wonders he had done for them. 
| Pe Decay of Piety. 
(2.) A perſon languiſhiug under an ill habit of body, may 
loſe ſeveral ounces of blood, noatwithRanding it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into the remaining 
; Addi ſon. 
(3-) They which honour the law as an image of the — * 
of God himſelf, are notwithfanding to know that the fame had 
an end in Chriſt. | | 5 Hooker. 
The knowledge is ſmall, which we have on earth concerning 


things that are done in heaven: notwithfanding this much we 
know even of faints in heaven, that they pray. Hecker. 


He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
_ as day, for melting charity : | 

et notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint; | 
As humourous as winter. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


NO'TUS. n. , [Latin.] The ſouthwind. 


With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus and Afer black, with thund'rous clouds 
From Sierra Liona. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Nova'Tion. n. ſ. [novatio, Latin.] The introduction of 


tomething new. 


NOV-ATOR , [Latin.] The introducer of ſomething 


new. 


NO'VEL. adj, [novellus, Latin; nouvelle, F rench.] 1. 


New; not ancient; not uſed of old; unuſual. 2. [In 
os civil law.] Appendant to the code, and of later en- 
r | 3 
2 ) The Preſbyterians are exacters of ſubmiſſion to their 70- 
vel injunctions, before they are ſtamped with the authority of 
—__ Ling Charles. 
It is no novel uſurpation, but though void of other title, has 
the nption of many ages. Decay of Piety- 
Such is the conſtant ſtrain of this bleſſed faint, who every 
where brands the Arian doctrine, as the new, novel, upſtart 
| 3 Vaterland. 
G. By the novel conſtitutions, burial may not be denied to 
. a ONTO ie Parergon. 
Il tale, gene- 


1.) Nothi a. foreign nature; li 1e trifling nove. 
A 


N O U 


Her mangl'd fame in barb'roue paſtime loft, 
The coxcomb's novel and the di unkard's toaſt. Prior. 
(2.) By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a preſbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age: though by a later novel it 
was ſufficient, if he was above thirty. Aylife. 


No'veLIsT. . / (from no:el.) 1. Innovator; affertor 


of novelty. 2. A writer of novels. 
(1.) Telefius, who hath renewed the philoſophy of Parmeni- 
des, is the beſt of nowe/ifts. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The fathers of this ſynod were not ſchiſmatical, or ng el, 


in the matter of the ſabbath. M lite. 


— Ariſtotle roſe, 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
Yet that great ſoul our noveiifts impeach. Denham. 
The fooleries of ſome affected noweliſi have diſcredited new 
diſcoveries. | | | Glanville's Sceſ ſis. 
The abettors and favourers of them he ranks with the Abo- 
nites, Argemonites, and Samoſaterians, condemn'd hereticks, 
brands them as noveliſis of late appearmg. Waterland. 
No've LTV. n. . [nouveaute, F renck] 1. Newneſs; 
| ſtate of being unknown to former times. 2. Freſhneſs; 
recentneſs ; newneſs with reſp<& to a particular perſon. 
(1.) They which do that which men of account did before 
them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the leſs faulty, becauſe 


they are not the authors of harm : and doing well, their actions 


are freed from prejudice or novelty, Hooker, 
(̃ 2.) Novelty is only in requeſt ; and it is dangerous to be aged 
in any kind of courſe. * Shakeſp. Meaſure fir Meaſure. 
As religion entertains our ſpeculations with great objects, fo 
it entertains them with new; and nelly is the great _ of 
pleaſure ; upon which account it is that men are ſo much pleaſed 
with variety. | | South, 
NOVE'MBER. n. f. [Latin.] The eleventh month of the 
year, or the ninth reckoned from March, which was, 


when the Romans named the months, accounted the firſt. 


November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 
black upon his head. Peacbam on Drawing. 
No“ vx NAR. n. /. [novenarius, Lat.] Number of nine; 
nine collectively. 185 
Ptolomy by parts and numbers implieth climacterical years; 
that is, ſeptenaries and novenaries. Brown. 
Looking upon them as in their original differences and combi- 
nations, and as ſelected out of a natural ſtock of nine quaterni- 
ons, or four novenaries, their nature and differences lie moſt ob- 
vious to be underſtood, Holder. 
Nove'xcat. adj. [novercalis, from noverca, Lat] Hay- 
ing tie manner of a ſtepmother ; beſeeming a ſtepmother. 
When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, produce their 


young, it is a wonderful deviation, that ſome few families ſhould 


do it in a more novercal way. Derbam. 


Nous HT. u. f. [ne aur, not any thing, Saxon: as there - 


fore we write aught not onght for any thing, we ſhould, 
according to analogy, write naught not nought for _—_ ; 
| but a cuſtom has irreverſibly prevailed of uſing naugbt for 


bad, and nought for nothing.) 1. Not any thing ; nothing. 
2. In no degree. A kind of adverbial ſignification, which 
nothing has ſometimes. 3. To ſet at Noucat. Not to 

value; to ſlight ; to ſcorn ; to diſregard. 
(1.) Who cannot ſee this 


palpable device ? 


2.) In young Rinaldo fierce defires he ſpy d 
n of reſt impatient, — 


To wealth or ſovereign power he noug ht apply d. Fairfax. 


Shakeſp. 


= 0: 


(3) ve have /t at nought all my counſel, and would none 
of my reproof, Prov. i. 25, 


No'vicse. . . {novice, French; rowitius, Latin.] 1. 


One not acquainted with any thing; a freſh man; one in 

the rudiments of any knowledge. 2. One who has en 
tered a religious houſe, but not yet taken the vow; a 
probationer. | | 


i, Triple-twin'd whore ! 'tis thou 
Haſt fold me to this novice. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Bring me to the ſight of Iſabello, 
A novice of this place. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure, 
You are zcvrces ; tis a world to ſee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A. meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. Shakefp, 
We have nowices and apprentices, that the ſucceſſion of the 
former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 
If any unexperienced young novice happens into the fatal 
neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, preſently they are plying his full 
purſe and his empty pate. | _ South, 
I am young, a zovice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade ; 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But caught myſelf lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. 
And ſhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with diſdain. | 
| : Dryden, 
In theſe experiments I have ſet down ſuch circumſtances by 
which either the phenomenon might be rendered more conſpi- 
cuous, or a zovice might more eaſily try them, or by which I 
did try them only. | Nexwton's Opticks, 


Novi'TiIartE. n. . [noviciat, French.] 4. The ſtare of a 


novice ; the time in which the rudiments are learned. 2. 
The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of trial, before 
the vow is taken. I 

(1.) This is ſo great a maſterpiece in fin, that he muſt have 
paſſed his tyrocinium or novitiate in ſinning, before he come to 
this, be he never ſo quick a proficient. | South. 


Nov Ir v. n. /. [novitas, Latin.] Newneſs ; novelty. 


Some conceive ſhe mignt not yet be certain, that only man 
was privileged with ſpeech, and being in the nowity of the crea- 
tion and nnexperience of all things, might not be affrighted to 


hear a ſerpent ſpeak. Brown, 
Nou. The crown of the head. See Nor. Spenſer. 
NouLD. Ne would; would not. Spen/er. 


Noun. n. /. [noun, old Fr. nomen, Latin] The name of 


A noun is the name ef a thing, whether ſubſtance, mode or 
relation, which in ſpeech is uſed to ſignify. the ſame when there 
is occaſion to affirm or deny any thing about it, or to expreſs 
any relation it has to any other thing. | Clarke. 
Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of a noun and a 
verb, and ſuch abominable words as no chyiſtian ear can endure 
to hear, | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down, | 
To his proud pedant, or declin'd a noun. | Dryden. 
To NOU'RISH. v. 4. [nourrir, French; nutrio, Latin. | 
1. To encreaſe or ſupport by food, or aliment of any kind. 
2. To ſupport; to maintain. 3. To encourage; to fo- 
ment. Out of uſe. 4. To train, or educate. 5. Io 
promote growth or ſtrength, as food. | 
(1.) He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth 7oury/ it. 
| I ſaiab, xliv. 14. 
Thro' her nauriſb d powers enlarg'd by the, 
She ſprings aloft. . © Thomſon's Summer. 
You are to honour, improve, and perfect the ſpirit that is 
within you : you are to prepare it for the kingdom of heaven, 
to nouriſb it with the love of God, and of virtue, to adorn it 
with good works, and to make it as holy and heavenly as you 
can. | _ Law, 
(z.) Whilſt I in Ireland nouriſb a mighty band, 
J will ſtir up in England ſome black ſtorm. 
Him will I follow, and this houſe forgo 
That nouri/ht me a maid, 5 


any thing in grammar. 


Salbe ſp. 
Chapman, 


N O U 


own (on, 
(3.) What madneſs was it with ſuch 
contentions, when there were ſuch effi 
controverſy ? 

In ſoothing them, we nouriſß gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion. 


As, vii. 21. 
fs to nouriſh their 
ual means to end all 


Shateſp. 


was his more choſen defire. Fell. 
Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and nouriſbed war continually with the 
Jews 2 Mac. x. 14. 


up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 
I travel not, neither do I nouriſh up young men, nor bring 
up virgins. | | If. xXitt. 4. 
(S.) In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing than an- 
other; as grains and roots ncuriſb more than their leaves. Bac, 
To Nov'atsn. v. =. To gain nouriſhment. Unuſual. 
Fruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed partly by the 
coldneſs of the ground, whereby the parts ncuriſb leſs. 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


riſhment. | = 
The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better converſion 
into blood, and partly for its more ready adhefion to all the 
nouriſbable parts.  Grew's Caſmol. 
Nov'RisnER. n. /. [from nauriſb.] The perſon or thing 

that nouriſhes. | | 

Sleep, chief zourr/ber in life's feaſt. Shakeſp. 
A reftorer of thy life, and a nouriſber of thine old age. Ruth, 
Milk warm from the cow is a great nauriſber, and a good re- 
medy in conſumptions. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot, is a very great 


Nov'n1sHment. n. . [nourifſement, French.] 1. That 

wich is given or received, in order to the ſupport or en- 

creaſe of growth or ſtrength ; food ; ſuſtenance ; nutri- 

ment. 2. Nutrition; ſupport of ſtrength. 3. Suſten- 
tation; ſupply of things needful. 

(1.) When the nouriſhment grows unfit to be aſſimilated, or 
the central heat grows too feeble to aſſimilate it, the motion 
ends in confuſion, putrefaction, and death. Newton's Optichs. 

(6) — By temperance taught, „ 

In what thou eat ſt and drink'ſt ; ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

The limbs are exhauſted by what is called an atrophy, and 
grow lean and thin by a defect of ncuriſbment, occationed by 

an inordinate ſcorbutick or erratick heat. | Blackmore. 
| 3.) He inftrugeth them, that as in the one place they uſe to 
freſh their bodies, ſo they may in the other learn to ſeek the 
| of their fouls, Hooker. 


noury 
Nov'/nsL1xG. . J. The creature nurſed, nutſſing. Spenſer. 


Nou ni run. n. /. [nourriture, French: this was after- 
wards contracted to nurture.] Education ; inſtitution. 
TDhither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; 
For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to — 

To NOU'SEL. . 4. 
both in their original rt, corrupted from nur. To 
nurſe up. h | 
Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to nowſe! the com- 
mon people in i nee, leſt being once acquainted with the 
truth of things, they would in time ſmell out the untruth of their 
packed pelf and n ny religion. Spenſer. 
7. Nov'snt, wa, [nuzzle, nende, noſe, or noſe}; from 

- = es to _— in a . nooſe 55 
nus to prevent their digging, that ta 
ring ln their noſes * | e * 


Spenſer. 


Yet to nouriſh and advance the early virtue of young perſons 


(4.) Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, nouriſhed 


Novu'r15HaBLE. adj, [from nouriſb.] Suſceptive of nou- 


nouriſher and comforter to a fruit tree. Bacen. 
8 — —V— Pleaſe to taſte 5 
Theſe bounties, which our nouriſber hath caus'd 
The earth to yield. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


e ſame I believe with W and 


_ i — ol 
| bene aſcend above the lighter ones of fleſh, — . 
low thoſe, againſt the — of — * 
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Pharach'e daughter took him up, and nouriſhed him for her NOW. adv. uu, Saxon; nun, German.] 1. At this time, 


at the time preſent. 2. A little while ago; almoſt at the 
preſent time. 3. At one time; at another time, 4. It 
is ſometimes a particle of connection, like the French er, 
and Latin autem : as, if this be true, he is guilty ; now 
this is true, therefore he is guilty. 5. After this; ſince 
things are ſo: in familiar ſpeech. 6. Now and then; at 
one time and another uncertainly. This word means, 
with regard to time, what is meant by here and there, 
with reſpe& to place. 7. Now and then are applied to 
places conſidered as they riſe to notice in ſucceſſion. - 

(1.) Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from our 
youth even until zo. Gen. xlvi. 34. 


Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying life to that ſtate 
which will ſhortly begin, but never have an end ; and this will 
approve itſelf to be wiſdom at laſt, whatever the world judge 
of it 20w. _ | Titht 07. 

Now-that languages abound with words ſtanding for ſuch 
combinations, an unuſual way of getting theſe complex ideas, 
is by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. Locke. 
A patient of mine is n living, in an advanced age, that 
thirty years ago did, at ſeveral times, caſt up from the lungs a 


large quantity of blood. | Blackmore, 
(. 2.) Now the blood of twenty thouſand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled. Shakeſp. 
| | How frail our paſſions ! 5 | 
They that but now for honour and for plate, | 
Made the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign their hate. Waller. 


(3-) Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs. Pope. 
(A.) Now whatſoever he did or ſuffered, the end thereof was 
to open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, which our iniqui- 
ties had ſhut up. | Hooker. 
He ſeeks their with greater devotion than can ren- 
der it him. 2 — of the — is as bal 
as that which he diffikes, to flatter them. | Shakeſp. 
Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man but Barab- 
bas ; now Barabbas was a robber. St. Joby. 
Natural reaſon perſuades man to love his neighbour, becauſe 


of ſimilitude of kind: becauſe mutual love is neceſſary for 


man's welfare and preſervation, and every one defires another 
ſhould love him. Now it is a maxim of Nature, that one 
do to others, according as he would himſelf be done __ 
| ite. 
Pheaſants which are nivorous birds, the young live moſt- 
ly upon ants eggs. Now birds, being of a hot nature, are 
very voracious, therefore there had need be an infinite number 
of inſets produced for their ſuſtenance. Ray. 
The other great and undoing miſchief which befals men, is 
by their being miſrepreſented. Now by calling evil good, a 
man is miſrepreſented to others in the way of ſlander and de- 
tration, ; South, 
Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of the full moon 
of the month Tizpa, was near at hand. Now it is a received 
tradition . Perſians, that the ſouls of the royal family, 
who are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their 
deceaſe, pafs through the eaſtern gate of the black palace. 


| Addiſon's Guardian. 
—— be praiſe of doing well 
Is to the ear, as ointment to the ſmell. 5 
Nu if ſome flies, perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall, ; 
The odours die. * Prior. 


The only motives that can be imagined of obedience to laws, 
are either the value and certainty of rewards, or an apprehen- 
fion of juſtice and ſeverity. Now neither of theſe, excluſive of 
the other, is the true principle of our obedience to God. 


| 1 e Rogers. 
A human body a forming in fach a fluid i imaginable 
ture, will never bs reconcileable 10 his — law. 
ere will be always ſomething lighter hi 
heavier above. Now what can make —— — — 


Bent ly, 


N O x NU L 
56.) How ſhall any man diſtinguiſh now betwixt 3 paraſite Noxious ſeeds of the diſeaſe are contained in a ſinaller quan- 


4 


and a man of honour, where hypocriſy and intereſt Jook ſo like tity in the blood, Blackmore. 
duty and affection ? L'Erange. (2.) Thoſe who are zoxious in the eye of the law, are juttly 
65 Now and then they ground themſelves on human autho- puniſhed by them to whom the execution of the law is commit- 
rity, even when they moſt pretend divine. Hooker, ted. Bramball agaiaſt Hobbes. 
Now and then ſomething of extraordinary, that is any thing (z.) Too frequent an appearance in places of much reſort, 
of your production, is requiſite to refreſh your character. is noxious to ſpiritual promotions. STwift's Maſcellanies. 


Dryden, No'x1ovsnes OW vious. - inſa- 
Amoſt edv 8888 as. 8. 8 7 (from noxt0us.] FHuntfulneſs ; inſa 
that there is no new ſpecies produced, which would 23x and The writers of politicks have warned us of the 7x10 «ſme ſ 


then happen, were there any ſuch thing. Ray. f this dof = a 1 
He who reſolves to walk by the goſpel rule of forbearing all n 6 * * 


e * eme No'xrousLy, adv. [ſrom noxious.] Hurtfally; pernici- 
They now and then appear in the offices of religion, and nap : 
ayoid ſome ſcandalous enormities. Rogers. No'zLs. . /. [from noſe.] The noſe; the ſnout ; the 


(.) A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood, end. | | 
| Drayton. It is nothing but a paultry old ſconce, with the noz/ broke 


Now. n. f. Preſent moment. A poetical uſe. off Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, X To Nu'nBBLE. v. a. [properly to Anubble, or knebble, from 
But an eternal zow does ever Jaſt. - | Cowuley. knob, ſor a clenched fiſt.] To bruiſe with handy cuffs. 


She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd, pM 
For but a ao did heav'n and earth divide: N 5 N 3 inſw, 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. Dryden. 7 BIFEROUS. adj, [nubifer, Latin. Bringing clouds. 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable nov, . Dic. 
Than when my name fill d Africk with affrights. Dryden. To Nu'sitaTe. v. a. [nabilb. Lat.] To cloud. Dir. 


No waba xs. . [This word, though common and uſed Nu's1Le. adj. I nubile, Fr, aubilis, Latin] Marriageable; 
by the beſt writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In the preſent fit for quotas 5 
age. | | | "ny The cowllip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreft, | 
Not ſo great as it was wont of yore, | Than that which veils the zubile virgin's breaſt. Prior. 
It's nowadays, ne half ſo ſtraight and ſore. Spenſer. Nuci'eerous. adj. nuces and fere, Latin.] Nutbeating · 
Reaſon and love keep little company together #owadays. | 1 Dic 
| Shakeſp. Midſammer Night's Dream. NU'CLEUS „ Ma | 1 . 
R — — which aa is 9 As _ 
. 3 8 | The crults are each in all parts Goals of the ſame thickneſs, 


Such are thoſe princi | hich by reaſon of the bold cavils their figure ſuited to the nucleus, and the outer ſurface of the 
of — and 2 us. are nowadays put = mg ſtone exactly of the ſame form with that of the nucleus. | 


A What men of ſpirit #owadays, Nu'paTton. . . [nudation, Fr. nude, Latin.] The act 
Come to give ſober judgment of new plays. Garrick. of making bare or naked. 
Nowe p. adj. [noue, French] Knotted ; inwreathed. Nu'pity. n. ,. ſnudite, French; nudus, Latin.] Naked 


Reuben i conceived to bear three barres waved, Judah a lion parts. 
rampant, Dan a ſerpent nowed. — | Brown. There are no ſuch licences permitted in poetry any more than 
Nowzs. n. /. [from nou, old French. The marriage in painting, to deſign and colour obſcene audities. & Dryden. 


beat. Orr. F 4 Nu“ EL. See NeweL. — 
"hou ſhalt look round about an Be Wo gacis, Latin. iliey; trifling - 
Thouſands of erown d ſouls throng to be ups 8 | [nugacis, Latin.] Futility; trifling 


Themſelves thy crown, ſons of thy zowwes ; 
The _ births with which they ſpouſe 
Made fruitful thy fair ſoul. NE 3 : Hal . 

No'wnene. adv. [ us and where.] Not in any place. The opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed either by cold, or 
Some men, of whom we think very reverendly, have in their Peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 2ugatzon. | Bacon. 
books and writings nowhere mentioned or taught that ſuch NU'GATOxyY. adj. [nugatorius, Latin. ] Trifling ; futile ; 
things ſhould be in the church. e Hcoker. inſignificant. e | 
rue pleaſure and perfett freedom are zoxwbere to be found Some great men of the laſt age, before the mechanical philo- 
burt in the practice of virtue, Tillotſon. ſophy was revived, were too much addicted to this nugatory 
Nolwis E. n. ſ. [no and wiſe : this is commonly ſpoken and art: when occult quality, and ſympathy and antipathy were 
written by ignorant barbarians, noways.] Not in any admitted for ſatisfactory explications of things. Bentley. 
manner or degree. __* Nur'sance. n. /. [muiſance, French.] 1. Something nox- 
A power of natural gravitation, without contact or impulſe, ious or offenſive. 2. [In law.] Something that jncom- 


| Nuca'Tion, n. / [nugor, Latin.] The act or practice of 
Craſhaw. trifling. 


can in zow7ſe be attmbuted to mere matter. Bentley. mades the neighbourhood. 
 NO'XIOUS. adj . [noxius, Latin.] 1. Hurtful ; harmful ; (x.) This is the liar's lot, he is accounted a pefb and a nu. 
baneful ; miſchievous; deftruQtive ; pernicious; un- ſance; a perſon marked out for infamy and ſcorn. | South. 
wholeſome. 2. Guilty; criminal. 3. Unfavourable; un- A wiſe man who does not aſſiſt with his counſels, 2 rich man 
kindly. on with his charity, and a 4-4 man with his E - == 
: Lo a muiſauces in a commonwealth. Miſcel. 
. . = 1) Mſn 6 nec 16 be fret aways ue St of 
Th 's Yulgar Errours. . ET | ett, 
Kill noxzous creatures, where tis fin to ſave, To Nurs. v. 8. [ullus, Latin.] To annul; to annihi- 
This only juſt tive we have. 0 Dryden. late ; to deprive of efficacy or exſtence. _ 
See Orion unwholſome dews, Tuyy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, e eg 
Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; No more on me have power, their force 1» aulled. Miu 
Sbarp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, Reaſon hath the power of nulling or governing all other ope- 


Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey. Pope. rations af bodies. Grenw's Coſmet, 
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Nut. adj. [nullus, Latin.] 
fectual. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wife, by her procuring huſband fold ? 
For tho' the law makes null th* adult'rous deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed, Dryden. 
Their orders are accounted to be null and invalid by many. 
Le * 
The pope's confirmation of the church lands to thoſe 4 2 
hold them by king Henry's donation, Was null and frandulent. 
Swwift's Miſcellames. 
Nut. n./. Something of no power, or no meaning. Marks 
in ciphered writing which ſtand for nothing, and are inſert- 
ed only to puzzle, are called nu/l;. 
If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, wo" can- 
not make them ulld ur ciphers in the privation or tranſlation. 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 
Nuri tr v. n. [from nullibi, Latin.] The ſtate of 
being nowhere. 
To Nu'L1iey. v. a. [from nullus, Lat.] To annul; to 
make vod. | 
Nu'LLiTy. n. /. [nullite, French.] 
efficacy. 2. Want of exiſtence. 
(..) It can be no part of my buſineſs to overthrow this diſ- 
tinction, and to ſhew the nu/lity of it; which has been ſolidly 
done by moſt of our polemick writers. South, 
The juriſdiction is opened by the party, in default of juſtice 
from the ordinary, as by appeals or nul it ies. Aplife. 
(2.) A hard body aruck againſt another hard body, will 
yield an exteriour ſound, in ſo much as if the percuſſion be over 
| ſoft, it may induce a 7u//i:y of found ; but never an interiour 
ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


NUM3. adj. [benumen, benumed, Saxon.] 1. Torpid ; 


Void 3 of no force; inef- 


1. Want of force or 


deprived in a great meaſure of the power of motion and 


ſenſation; chill; motionleſs. 
benumbing. | | 
(1.) Like a ſtony ſtatue, cold and numb. Shakeſp. 
Leaning long upon any part maketh it aumb and aſleep ; for 
that the compreſſion of the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to have 
free acceſs ; and therefore when we come out of it, we feel a 
ſtinging or pricking, which is the re-entrance of the ſpirits. 

| Bacon Natural Hiflory. 

(2.) When we both lay in the field, | 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf | 
All thin and naked to the numò cold night. Shakeſp. 


Fo Nuus. v. a. To make torpid ; to make dull of motion 
or ſenſation ; to deaden ; to ſtupify. 
| —— Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb d and mortify'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
1 —— She can unlock | 
The — charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. 


Plough naked, fwain, and naked ſow the land, 


2. Producing chillneſs ; 


For lazy winter numbs the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
1 Ao Nought ſhall — | 
The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, i 
And numbing. coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. Prior, 


"Nu'mnrpNEss. n. / [from numbed.] Torpor ; interrup- 
tion of ſenſation. NE 

I the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a kind 
of ſtupor or numbedneſs. Viſeman p Surgery. 
JT NUMBER. v. 4. [ nombrer, French; numero, Latin.) 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. 2. To reckon 

as one of the ſame kind. ; * | 
(1.) If a man can number the duſt of the eth, then ſhall 
— ed alſo be numbered. Sen. xiii. 16. 
I will zumber you to the fword. | Iſ. xv. 12. 
The gold, the veſt, the tripods aumber d oer, 
All theſe he found. "Pope's Oayſey, 


Milton. 
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(2.) He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and bare the Gn 
of many. J. lini. 12. 
Nulu BER. n. /. [nombre, French; numerus, Latin.] 1. 
The ſpecies of quantity by which it is computed how 
many. 2. Any particular aggregate of units, as even or 
ed. 3. Many; more than one. 4. Multitude that may 
be counted. 5. Comparative multitude. 6. Aggregated 
multitude. 7. Harmony; proportions calculated by num- 
ber. 8. Verſes; poetry. 9. [In grammar.] In the noun 
is the variation or change of termination to ſignify a num- 
ber more than one. When men firſt invented names, their 
application was to ſingle things; but ſoon finding it neceſ- 
fary to ſpeak of ſeveral things of the fame. kind together, 
they found it likewiſe neceſſary to vary or alter the noun. 
| Clark's Latin Grammar. 

(1.) Hye thee, from this ſlaughter-houſe, 

Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. Shakeſp. R. III. 
The ſilver, the gold, and the veſſels, were weighed by num- 

ber and by weight. | zra, viii. 34. 

There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, that it may 
be known what numbers of them are in the town. Addiſon. 
E.) This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in odd 
numbers : they ſay there 1s divinity in odd numbers, either in 
nativity, chance, or death. Shakeſp. M. V. of Windſor, 
(3.) Much of that we are to ſpeak — ſeem to a number per- 


haps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, intricate. Hooker. 
Water lilly hath a root in the 3 ; and ſo have a um- 
ber of other herbs that grow in Bacen. 


nds. 

Ladies are always of great uſe to the party they eſpouſe, and 
never fail to win over numbers. Aaddiſon. 

(4.) Of him came nations and tribes out of number. 
5 | | 2 Eſd. in. 7. 
Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. 
(F.) Number itſelf importeth not much in armies, where the 
ple are of weak courage: for, as Virgil ſays, it never trou- 
bles a wolf how the ſheep be. Bacon. 
(6.) If you will, ſome few of you ſhall ſee the place; and 
— — ſend for your ſick, and the reſt of your number, 
which ye will bring on land. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Sir George Summers, ſent thither with nine ſhips and five 
hundred men, loſt a great part of their numbers in the iſle of 


5 | Heylyn. 
(7. ——— They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 5 
Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all- chearing lamp, 
Turn ſwift. | BY 


Milton. 
(8.) Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move, 
Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird ES... 


Sings darkling. | | Milton. 
Yet ſhould the muſes bid my number roll 1 5 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their ſoul. Pope. 


(9.) How many numbers is in nouns ? — | 
— Two. Shakeſp. Merry V. of Windſer. 
Nu'MBERER. n. /. [from number.) He who numbers. 
Nu'mBERLEss. adj. [from number.] Innumerable; more 
than can be reckoned. | Sn 


_ I forgive all ; 
There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences | 
Gainſt me. SOR Ss  Shakeſp. 
About his chariot numberleſs were pour d 
Cherub and ſeraph. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Deſerts ſo great, | 
Denham. 


Though namber leſs, I never ſhall . | 

The foul converſes with zumberleſs beings of her owt crea- 

tion. 4 Addifen, Sectator. 
Travels he then a hundred leagues, | 

And ſuffers numberleſs fatigues. Suit Miſcell. 

NulusE Es. n. /. [nombles, Fr.] The entrails of 3 

0 ailey. 

Nu'mBness. #. , [from numb.] Torpor ; interruption of 
action or ſenſation ; deadneſs ; ſtupefaction. | 

| | —— Stir, nay, come a way 

Bequeath to death your numbneſs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shakeſp. Winter's Talt. 


Its 


 _  eordant unto the r "JEL 
| Noweno's1Ty. n. f. [from numeroſus,- Latin.] | 1. Num- 
ber; the ſtate of bang 983 2. n. nume - N 


N U M 


dC Tt length of years 
And ſedentary numbneſs craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obſcure. 
— Cold numbneſs firait bereaves 
Her corps of ſenſe, and th* air her foul receives. Denham. 
Silence 1s worſe — _ rr an _ 1 ; 
fince it may proceed from a of numbneſs or ty of con- 
ſcience, — an abſolute domihion obtained by ſin over the foul, 
{v that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain, ve makes = 
ou 


Nu'MERABLE. adj. [numeravilis, Latin.] Capable to be 


numbered. 


Nu'MERAL. adj, [numerus, Fr. from numerus, Lat. ] Re- 


| lating to number ; conſiſting of number. 


Some who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations of numbers 


in their diſtinct orders, and the ce of ſo long a train 


of numeral progreſſions, are not able all their life-time regu- 


larly to go over = moderate ſeries of numbers. Locke. 
Nu'MERALLY. adv. [from numeral.) According to num- 
ber. 
The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, -maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courſe ; nor are they numerally fear'd by navi- 
tors. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Nu'mMeRaRy. adj. [numerus, Lat.] Any I belonging to 
a certain number. 
A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a d, becomes 
gl ———y canon. es Parergon. 
Numera'TION. n. / [numeration, Fr. numeratio, Lat.] 
1. The art of numbering. 2. Number contained. 3. 
The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation of 
numbers, and method of reading numbers regularly no- 
ted. 
(A.) Numeration is but ſtill che adding of one unite more, and 
ing to the whole a new 2 whereby to know it 
Te thoſe before and after. Locke. 
(2.) In the legs or hon in animals, we 


may obſerve an oquatty of ber and parity of — 


Brown. 

NUVERATOR. x. £ [Latin.] 1. He that numbers. 2. 

Mumerateur, Fr.] That number which ſerves as the com- 
mon meaſure to others. 


NumEe'RICAL. adj. [from aumerus, Latin.] 1. Numeral ; 


denoting IS. rtaining to numbers. 2. The fame 
not only in kind. or pecies, but number. 

(1.) The numerical characters are helps to the memory, to 
record and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the demonſtra- 


tion is made. « 
2.) Contemplate upon cularly in 
3 3 and 2 of paging 1 r by 
r South, 
NumE'RICALLY. adv. [from ms numerical] With reſpect to 
3 improbable, that the fulph ; 
m it ulphur of 
— be but numerically different from the diſtilled butter or 
oil of roſes. Boyle. 
No MERIST. 7. /. [from numerus, Latin]! One that cents 
in numbers. 
We'cannot aſſi ſpeRive fatality unto each which i is con- 


Brown. 


rous flow. 
(1. 1 avmeryſhſed afſertors were x ſullcient de- 
monſtration, we fit down herein as an unqueſtionable 
truth. © Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
No ers adj. [mumeroſus, Latin.] 1. Containing many; 
ng of many ; not few ; many. 2. Harmonjous ; - 
— of parts rightly numbered; melodious ; mu- 


0 Elizabeth was not fo much obſerved for having a 


numerous as à wiſe co Bacon. 
Werk bur foes, | 
Who now appear ſo numerous and bold. Waller, 


NU-P 


Many of our ſchiſms in the weſt were never heard of by the 
numerous Chriſtian churches in the eaſt of Aſia. . Lefey. 
Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, - 
1 mi t, like Orpheus, with my mum'your moan 11 
Melt to compaſſion. Paller. 
His verſes are fo numerous, ſo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only . whom he ** peel has furpaſſed 


him. Dryden. 
Nu'mMeroUSNEsS. u. . [from numerous.] 1 Tue 9 
of oy, ye > 2. Harmony ; 
wa hat which will diſtinguiſh his numerouſneſs 


of 2 verſe: There is * fo'delicat ay turned. h. al m all the 

Roman language. Dryden. 
Nu'wmary, ad}. [from aum Latin] Relating to 
money. 

The money drachma in proceſs of time decreaſed ; but all 
the while the ponderal drachma continued the ſame, jun as our 
ponderal libra remains as it was, though the nummary hath 
much decreaſed, © Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Nu'MMULaR. adj, [mummularivs, Latin. ] Relating to Pony: 


Nu'msSKULL. 3. /. ing from numb, dull, torpid, in- 
ſenſible, and full] 1. A dullard; a dunce; a dolt ; 2 
blockhead. 2. The bard In burleſque. 

(1.). They have talked like numſkull, Arb. . 
| 2.) Or toes and fingers, in this caſe, 1 

* of namſtull wan er take the place. Prior. 
U'MSKULLED from num ul. Dull ; ſtupid ; 
doltiſh. EI 11 | 

Hocus has ſaved that clod-pated, numſtulled, ninnyhammer 
of yours from ruin, and all his family. Arbuthnot. 

Nun. n. /. A woman dedicated to the ſeverer duties of 
religion, ſecluded in a cloiſter from the world, and debar- 

ted by a vow from the converſe of men. 
—— My daughters 
Shall all be mens, not weepin queens. Shakeſp. 
A devout nun had. vowed to take ſome young child, and 
| beſtow her whole life, and utmoſt induſtry to bring it up in 


ſri piety. Hammond, 
The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland might have been a nun. 
Addiſon's Freeholder, 


Ev ſhepherd was undone, 
To ſee her cloiſter'd like anun. Swifts mg 
Nux. u. /. [parus mini.] A kind of bird. | 


Nvu'nciature. . from muncio, Latin. ] The offce of . 
a nuncio. 


NU'NC1O. n. /, fltalian, from auncis, Latin.] * A meſ- 


| ſenger ; one that brings tidings. 2. A kind of ſpiritual 
envoy, from the = 
(2.) She wil attend it better in thy youth, 

Than in a nuncio of more grave Gale i 

They honoured the nuncios of the ſpring ; ; and the Rhodians 
had a folemn ſong to welcome in the ſwallow. + Brown. 

(2.) This man was honoured with the character of nuncio to 
the Venetians. Atterbury. 


N- 5. n. . A piece of victuals eaten between 


Laying by their fwords and ane | 
They took their breakfaſts or their nunchions, | Hadibras. 
Nu vc ura 'TIVE. adj. '[nuntupatuy, Lat. * Fr.] 
UNCUPA'TORY. ; 1. Publickly or ſolemnly declaratory. 
2. Verbally pronounced, not written. 
Nu ndix aT. J adj. [nundinal, Fr. from adn, 2 
Nu'nvpinaxy. ing to fairs. | 


Nu' ux ERV. 2. „ [from an.]! A bouſe of nuns ;. 
eee e 6. 
into a nunnery, with's 


of religion. 

"your ſiſter 
wks for fear you- ſhould have W 
taken the habit. ' 

NOHA. adj. [nuptial, French; ou 
taining to — 3 t 
in . 


NU R 
| —— Confirm that amity ; 
With —_— rage if thou vouchſafe to grant 
Bona to England's as g — 
Becauſe families proceedeth from the inuptial 
copulation, I defired to know of him what laws and 1 
had concerning marri | Bacon. 
E. —.— The al in heat | 
They light the nuptial torch. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whoever, will partake of God's fecrets, __ 0 
ſoever is $, not eat of this ſacrifice with a 
come to without a nu tial garment. 
Fir'd with her love, and wm nd. <P 
The neighb'ring princes court her nuptia ryden. 
Let — 9 be ſeal'd by this, 8 
With the firſt ardour of a nuptial kiſs. bn. Aurengzebe. 
like the Latin without ſingular. ant iæ, 


Nvu'eT1ALs. n. J. 
Lat.] 1. Marriage. 2. It is in Shakeſpeare 5 but 


. to uſe. | | 
1.) This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 

My better nuptials, which in ſpite of fate, | 
For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryd. Aureng zebe. 
2.) Lift up your countenance, as twere the day | 

of e of that nuptial, which | 
We two have ſworn ſhall come. Shakeſp. W. Tale. 
NURSE. n. /. fnourrice, French.] 1. A woman that has 
the care of another's child. 2. A wala thar has care of 
a ſick perſon. 
4. An old woman in contempt. 
nurſed. 6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies food. 


(.) Unnatural curiafity has taught all women, but the beg- 


gar, to On out Na witch neceſſity only ought to commend. 


CO” Hiflory of the-World. 


(a. 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So feat, fo aur fe like! 
One Mrs. 
"WF s Ury nur ſe or his cook. . 
(3. Rome, the aun. of judgmert, 
|  Invitedſby your noble f, hatk ſent 
One general tongue unto us. 
We maſt loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe, or elle thy perſon | 
Our comfort in che c Shakefp. Cor iolanus. 
) Can tales more ſendeleſs, ludicrous; anU vain, 
| hy, ar Ann old numſes ehtertam ? j 
. wedlock know ſo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands but to nurſe 2 | 
— * into your breeding 
ſpa but if. 1 ow a nur ſe pond or feeding pond, then no care 
is to be taken. alton's Angler. 


Shakeſp. Cymboli ne 


nouriſb; rourrir, Fr.] 1. To brin 
WL 205 65 


2 one's own. 


2. To briag up a chil 3. 
To tend the ſick. 5. 


to 1 to maintain. 4. 


— — — = — 
— — — _ — 

— = — — 

— —— — — 


. 
— DES et =D. 
— 


\cheriſh. 
(r.) J was nurſed in fraddling cloaths- with cares. 
” Wif. vu. 7. 


een. 


Hebrew women, that the may 


Ex. ii. 7. 
** nurſed at thy (ide. 
Mo acknowledged here, 
That they their Churches vu ſing were. 
2 — be Niſeans in their dark abode, 
y with theithriving God. Aaiſon. 
2105 wihat;. 3. vi bus as oft of yours which if 
| time aur how can it ever ceaſe ? 
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hat- 
ed head, nor ' 
Taybr. . 


3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 
5 The ſtate of being 


. which. is in the manner of his nurſe, . 
Whakefp. M. 10 of Wandjr. 
opt fit nurſery for a th 


Shabeſp. U. vi. 


pond three melters for a | 


To Nuxs E. v. a. [from.the noun, wh 4 contraction from 
up a child or any 


To — 10 ſoment ; to . to ſoften ; to 


If. tx. 4. 


7 * 
-what fate 8 | us, 4b 12 


NU n 
1.) See where he inherſed in the 

of the moſt bloedy * of his be. ging : Ghakeſh, 
Nulas AY. n. /. [from nurſe.] 1. The act or office of nuf. 
ing. 2. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. 
A plantation of young trees to be tranſplanted to other 
ground. 4. Place where young children are nurſed ang 
brought up. 5. The place or ſtate where any thing is 
foſtered or brought up, from a nurſery of children, or 
whence any thing is to be removed from a mur/ery of 


trees. 


8 oh 4 d hs 4 moſt, and thought to ſet 
n ind nur Shakeff. King J. 
(2.) She went fk among her fruits and flow rs ki 
To viſit how they proſper d, bud and bloom 
Her nur ſery: they at her coming ſprung, 

And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 


my reſt 


Nilt 
3.) Your wu, ſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more — 
| ground rv — ground is whereunto you remove them. 
B 
My ins is a kind of nurſery for authors, and 8 
have made a good figure: here, will hereafter flodtiſh under their 
own names. Addiſon's Guardian, 
(4.) I tt ſwathing cloaths, the other from their nur (er 
Were ſtol'n. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
You ſee before you the ſpectacle of a Plantagenet, who hath 
been garried from the nur ſe;'y to the ſanctuary, ſrom the ſanc- 
tuary, to the direful priſon, from the priſon to the hand of the 
cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wilder neſs; for 
ſo the world hath been to me. Bacen, 
Forthwith the 4evil did appear, 
Not in the ſhape in which he plies 
At miſs s elbow when ſhe lies; 
Or ſtands before the nurs'ry doors, 
To take the naughty boy that roars. | Price. 
They have public nurſeries, where all pazents are obliged to 
{nd their infants to be educated. - Swift, 
'(s.) This — a cows-is-of itſelf a very idle life, and a 


Fenſer on Ireland. 
To ke fair Padua, nurſery of arts, 
J am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy. Shakeſp. 
A luxurious court is the nurſery of diſeaſes ; it breeds them, 
it encourages, nouriſhes, and entertains them. LEfirange. 
—— A aur jery erects its head, 
| | Where queens are form'd and future heroes bred ; 
W Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. 


Dryden. 
Nu” RSLING, n. 1. [from werfe. 
ling. 


Ine nurſed re 
Then was ſhe held in Ae Ggnity, 


And made the nurſuzg of nobili | enſer, 
I was his nur ſling . hy and AR 2 4 you 
His deſtinꝰd from the womb, Ni ton Agoniftes. 


In their tender nonage, while 
nt nt head, 
Dryden. 


| "Their 4 leaves and lift their 
ndulge their childhood, and the nuring ſpare. 
NURTURE. n. /. | [contrated from — French. ] 
1. Food j diet. 2. Education ; inſtitution. Little ulcd, 
(.) For this did th angel twice deſcend? 
Omdain'd thy nurture holy, as of 'a plant 
Select and ſacred. 

(.) She ſhould tabe ortler for bri 
nurture, not ſuffer them to come into 
Of bare diſtreß, E 
Of ſmooth 22 2 inland bred, | 

know. nur TUX Be \Shakeſp. — it. 
To Np'aruas. D. a. [Crom the noun] 1, Tale, 
to train; to bring up. 2. bd geg up ; z to _ by 


ere ani, fond to maturity. 
pi thy gon hd nur - 


Milton's. / ec, 
up of wards in ood 
hands. — er. 


(10) Fhou broughteſt 
tured i n php. — and 


eee — 
A an inſolent "Io of n. nurtured into dps. 


vos. 
v SS. & * 


ar, W. 12. 


N U 


dence, ſhall appear before a church governour, ſeverity 2 
Fourth. 

(2.) They ſuppoſe mother cantly to be a great animal, and to 
have nurtured up ber young offspring with a. conſcious tender- 


ſolution are that governour's virtues, 


neſs. 8 Hentley. 
% No'sTLE. v. 4. To fondle; to cheriſh. Corrupted 
from nunſſe. See NuzzLE. An. 


NUT. n. / [hnut, Saxon; not. Du'ch; nix, Fr.] 1. 
The fruit of certain trees; it-confiſts of a kernel covered 
by a hard ſhell. If the ſhell and kernel are in the centre 


of a pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a ſtone. 2. 


A ſmall body with teeth, which correſpond with the teeth 


of wheels. | 
(1. One chanc'd to find a nut 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
W hich lay upon a hazel root, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel ; 
Whica out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be net fo mad, 
I'll ſet you ſafe e peril. Draytcn's Nymphid. 
Nuts are hard of digeſtion, yet poſſeſs ſome good medicinal 
qualities. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
( (2.) This faculty may be more conveniently uled by the mul- 


tiplication of ſeveral wheels, together with nuts — unto _ 
7 


each, that are uſed for the roaſting of meat. lhns. 


Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth of the wheels 


and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled, will hard- 
ly move. | Ray on the Creation. 
Nu'TBROWN. adj. [nut and brown.] Brown like a nut kept 
long. ; „ 
| W and old come forth to play, 
Till the — non daylight fail, 


Then to the ſpicy nutbrown ale. Milton's Poems. 
When this nutbrown ſword was out, | | 
With ftomach huge he laid about. Hudibras. 


Two milk- white kids run friſking by her fide, 
For which the nutbroaun laſs, Erithacis, 
Full often offer d many a favoury kiſs. | 
King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons ſtout, 
Carous'd in nutbrown ale, and din'd on grout. 


uſed to encloſe nuts and break them by preſſure. 
He caſt every human feature out of his countenance, and be- 
came a pair of nufcrackers. Addi ſan, Steftator. 


Nu'TGALL. n. /. [nut and gall.] Hard excreſcence of an 


oak. | 
In vegetable excretions, ts terminate in flies of con- 
| ſtant ſhapes, as in the nutgallt of the outlandiſh oak, Brown, 


No'ruarcn.} 1 | 
Nuri = n. ſ. [picus martius.] A bird. Ain. 
Nur ECKE.) ; 

Nor HñOOEk. 2. /. [nut and Ha.] 1. A ſtick with a hook 


at the end to pull down boughs that the nuts may be ga- 
thered. 2. It was anciertly, I know not why, a name of 
contempt. 


Nuthook, nuthook, you lie. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Nu'TMEG. 2. / (nut and muguet, French.] The nutmeg VE ar gal ang 
is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach, and ſe- 


parated from that and from its inveſtient coat, the mace, 
before it is ſent over to us ; except that the whole fruit is 
ſometimes ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweet-meat, 
or as a curioſity. There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the 
male, which is long und cylindrical, but it has leſs of the 
fine aromatick flavour than the female, which is of the 


92 an olive. | | Hill. 
| ſecond in adry and floſculous coat, commonl 
called mace ; the a kernel included in the ſhell, whic 
lieth under the mace, is the fame we call zutmeg. Brown, 
I to my pleaſant gardens went, L 
Where nufmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent. Sandys, 


Nu'tTREE. n. / [mn 


King. 
Nu'TcRACKERS. #. / [nut and crack] An inftrument 


'NXYU;Zz 


Nvu'Tsns LL. . Inut and fbel},], 1. The hard fubſtance 
that inclaſes the kernel of the aut, ai It ia uſed pro- 


verbially for any thing of little value: 


of infinite ſpace. 8 e 
It ſeems as eaſy to me, to have the idea of 


nuſſbell, T had never got off. again 
| J and ee] A tree that bears nuts. 

Of trees you ſhall have the nuttree and the oak. Peacham. 

Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop. Dryden. 


Nur RICA T ION. n. / [nutricatio, Lat] Manner of feed- 


* being fed. 
eſides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a ſecond argu- 
ment to overthrow this airy auf ιν,Gecp ion. Brown. 


NU IRIMENT. .  [nutrimentum, Lat.] That which 


feeds or nouriſhes ; food; aliment. 


This ſlave 
Has my lord's meat in him, 
Why Gould it thrive and turn to nutriment 2? _ Shakeſp. 
The ſtomach returns what it has received, in ſtrength and 
nutriment, diffuſed into all the parts of the body. South. 


Does not the body thrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago? 
And is not virtue in mankind, 


The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Swift's Miſcell. 


Nu raIxEZX TAL. adj. [from nuiriment.] Having the qua- 


lities of food; alimental. | 
By virtue of this oil v les are nutrimentai, for this oil 
is extracted by animal digeſtion as an emulſion. Arbuthbnot. 


NuTRr1'T1on. n. /, [from nutritio, nutrio, Lat. nutrition, 


Fr.] . The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſupporting 

firendhh, or encreaſing growth. 2. That which nouriſhes; 
nutriment. Leſs properly. | 
(z.) New parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply our con- 


. .tinual _—_— nor can we give a certain account how the 
| aliment is — for nutrition, or by what mechaniſm it is 


ſo regularly diſtributed. Glarwille's Scepfis. 
The obſtruction of the s of the meſentery is a great 


impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thoſe glands is a 


neceſſary conſtituent of the aliment before it mixeth with the 


blood. ** = Arbuthbnot on Ali ments. 
(2.) Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, | 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. | Pope. 


NuTkr1'TIous. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.) Having the qua- 


lity of nouriſhing, 
| o may'ſ thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 


Nutritious ! ſecret nitre lurks within. Philips, 


The heat equal to incubation is only nutritious ; and the 
nutritious juice itſelf reſembles the white of an egg in all its 


qualities. |  Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
Nu'TziTIve. adj. [from autrio, Latin.] Nouriſhing ; 


nutrimental ; alimental. | 

While the ſecretory, or ſeparating glands, are too much 
widened and extended, they an great quantity ** nutritive 
| lackmore. 


U'TRITURE. . /. [from nutrio, Latin.] The power of 


nouriſhing. Not uſed. 


Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome other meat 
with it of leſs nutriture. on Conſumptions. 


” Harvey o - 
To Nu'zzLEe. v. 4. [This word, in its original fignifica- 


tion, ſeems corrupted nurſ/le ; but when its original 
meaning was forgotten, writers ſuppoſed it to come from 
nozzle, or noſe, and in that ſenſe uſed it.] 1. To nurſe ; 
to foſter. 2. To go with the noſe dowa like a - * 

i that 


X 42 Old men long nczz/ed in corruption, ſcorning 
wo 


ſeek reformation. 


Sidney. 

2.) He charged through army of ſometimes 
I- ee like an eel in the 
mud. Arbuthner's fob Bul. 


2 5 F 2 


(1.) I could be bounded in anu#hbel/ and edunt my 4 king 
i LA "TY ace ne 
| em ſpace empty of 
body, as to think of the hollow of a aut/hell 1 1 

| = | Sa ts | LCCRE. 

(2.) A fox had me by the back, and a thouſand p ad to 


LEArange. 


2 
PR — * — nw ——— — — . 


4 
= 


| NY M 

Sir Roger ſhook his ears, and nuzzled 

that he was doing a charitable work. Arbuth. J. 
The bleſſed benefit, not there conſin d, 

Drops to the third, who auzz/es cloſe behind. 


Nyuem. n. ſ. [wpqn; nympha, Lat.] 1. A goddeſs of 
9 lady. In poetry. 


the woods, meadows, or waters. 2. A 
(1.) And as the moiſture which the thirfty earth 
Sucks from the ſea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out her womb at laſt doth take a birth, 


And runs a zympb along the graſſy plains, 
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(2.) This reſolve no mortal dame, 
None but thoſe eyes cou d have o'erthrown 


Bull. 
| The I dare not, need not name. 


Waller, 


Pee. Ny'mynisn. 2%. [from nymph. Relating to nymphs ; 


lady-like. | 
Tending all to nymphiſh war. 


lete. 
Thou findeft fault, where ays to be found, 
And buildeſt ſtrong work upon a weak ground. 


; | Dr - 
Nys. [A corruption of ne is.] None is; not is. Gblo. 


Sf enſer, 


O A K 


Has W long ſornd ; as, drone, groan, 
one, 

= knot, ſbot, prong, long. It is ufually denot- 
ed long by a Ene « a  ſubjoined ; ; as, moan, or b 
eat the end of the ſyllable ; as, Bene: when theſe 
vowels are not appended, it is generally ſhort, —_ be- 
fore /! ; as, droll, ſcroll, and even then ſometimes ihort ; 
as, fell. 
clamation. 2. © is uſed with no great elegance by Shake- 
ſpeare for a circle or oval. 


now try to defeat that of his cay of Piety. 
O were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 
ſee, and urge, the death which he commands. Dryden. 
2.) Can this cockpit hold 
| The vaſty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very caſks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 


OAF. . /. [This word is variouſly written; auf, ofe, and 


ep; it ſeems a 2 
German alf, from which elfe and means properly the 
fame * changeling ; a fooliſh child left by malevolent 
 euphs or fairies, in yu lace — one more witty, which 
elke a fooliſh child left 


ead 3 an n idiot. 


5 Drayton's Nympbi bid. 
Ou FISH. 2 75 2 oy _ 1 So 
Oa'risnness. = upidity ; dulne 
hay 261 lac, æc, Saxon ; which, 3 to bit 


* op hf II will, for the div 
derive ow a houſe ; the ook. being 
for Skinner ſeems to have had es in his 

ts, who on this very word has ſhewn his uſual fond- 
neſs for Greek etymology, by à derivation more ridiculous 


of my reader, 


fays the grave critick, fignitied the Saxons, like 
amon ins, — only nm but frength, a 
may be well enough derived, nan incommode deduci 3 
from dba, ſtrength ; by taking the three firſt letters and 
then figking the a; as is not wincommon ; guercus.] The 
ayes hath male* flowers, or kuckins, which. conſiſt of 
number of ſmall flender threads. The 


are produced at remote an Hos theſs UE © 


O. 


alone, —_ broke, coal, droll ; or ſhort, 


1. O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or ex- 


2 O chat we, who have reſiſted all 1 s of his love, 


” Shakeſp. 


tion of ouph, 2 demon or fairy; in 


it 1s to play the fool, under a ſh of literature 


the beſt timber An dalen 


penſe of one who had covered a citizen in battle. 


diſh it. 
than that by which Skinner bas ridiculed him. Ac or oak, OAEKEZN IX. . /. 


excellent liquor, and is near the nature of the Weſtbury 
ple, though not in form. 


O KU. ». 


o A K 


ſame tree, do afterwards become acorns, which are pro- 


duced in hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are ſinuated. he 
ſpecies are five. Milier. 
He return d with his brows bound with oa4. Shakeſp. 


———— He lay along 
Under an oat, whoſe antique root peeps out 


Upon the bi ook that brawls along this wood. Shakeſp. 


No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oat : for belides 


the acorns, it beareth galls, oa apples, oak nuts, which are 


inflammable, and ca berries, ſticking cloſe to the body of the 
tree without ſtalk. Baco::'s Nat. Hit. 
The monarch oa met es of the _ 
Shoots riſing up and ſpreads 
Three centuries he grows, and three 1 — 
3 in ſtate; Fam in — more decays. Wy 
n oak A t to a great tree, and then lop- 
ped, is ſtill the — oak. g 5s 
A _n 12 ſtony, and ſparry matter, incruſted and af. 
fixed to oak leaves. Woodward on. Faſſili. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our oats the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees ado. Pope. 


Oar Evergreen. n. /. [ilex.] The fruit is an acorn like the 


common eat; The wood of this tree is accounted very 
good for many ſorts of tools and utenfils ; and affords the 
moſt durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 


Oaxra'eeLe. n. /. [oak and apple.] A kind of ſpongy ex- 


creſcence on the oak. 

Another kind of excreſcence i is an exudation of plants 
with putrefaction, as in oakafples, which are found c 
on the leaves of oaks. 


joined 


y up- 
Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 


| Ox'xeN. adj. [from oak] Made of oak; gathered from 
oak. 
No nation doth equal England for oaken timber wherewith to 


build ſhips. Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
—— By lot from Jove I am the po 
Of this fair wood, and live in alten bow'r. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
 With-each an aalen chaplet on his head. 


Milton. 


| Dryden. 
garland to be worn on feſtivals, was the * 


He ſnatched e cd began. to 7 
's F. Bull. 
An a 
Oakenpin, ſo called from its 3 is a laſting fruit, yields 
ap- 


Mortimer. 
{. [A word probably formed by. ſome corrup- 
tion. ] Cords untwitted and reduced to hemp, with which, 


mingled with pitch, leaks are ſtopped. 


make their oakum, wherewith they chalk the ſeams of 


_ the ſhips, of old ſeer and weather beaten ropes, when they are 
over ſpent and grown ſo rotten as * ſerve for na other uſe 


Fun 7 - 


9 


but to make rotten dau, which moulders and waſhes away 

with every fea as the ſhips labour and are toſled. Raleigh. 

| Some drive old oalum thro" each ſeam and rift ; ; 
Their left hand does the calking- iron iii. de; 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. 


mon expteſſion of plowing the water, from the ſame root 
with ear, to plow, ure, Lat.] A long pelt with a broad 
end, by which veſſels are driven in the water, the reſiſt- 
ance made by water to the oar puſhing on the veſſcl. 
Th 2ars wet? ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
'The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſp. Ful. Cæ ſar. 
So tow'rds a ſhip the oa - finn'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting fea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to f all reveng'd. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Eber ſharp- keel d boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or ftin-like cars did ſpread from either ſide. Dryden 
Its progreſſive motion may be effected by the help of ſeveral 
ban, which in the outward ends of them ſhall be like the fins 


of a fiſh to contract and dilate. Wilkins. 
To Oar. wv. n. [from the noun.] To row. 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And da, d with labouring arms along the flood. Poe. 
To OA R. v. a. To impel by rowing. 
—— His bold head | 
Bove the contentious waves he kept, and car 4 
Himſelf with his good arms in lutty ſtrokes 
To th' ſhore. Shakeſp. Temfeft. . 
OK. adj. [from oar.] Having the form or uſe of oats. 
—— The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. " F Milton. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet, 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addi ſon. 


Oasr. 2. /. A kiln. Not in uſe. 


Empty the binn into a hog- and carry them immediately 
to — or kiln, to be Fw Mor 


timer. 
Oarca'kE. . /. nt and cake.] Cake nds of the meal 
of oats. 


Take a blue ſtone they make haver or oatcahes „ and 
lay it up the croſs bars of iron. cacham. 


| Oa'TEN. adj. [from oat.} Made of oats ; bearing oats. 


When —_— pipe on oaten ſtraws, | 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks, Shakeſp. 

OATH. . /. [aith, Gothick ; ad, Saxon. The diſtance 

between the noun oath, and the verb ſwear, is very ubſer- 

vable, as it ma how that our oldeſt diale& is formed 
from different languages] An affirmation, negation, or 


bx” corroborated by the atteſtation of the Divine 


in 
Read over Julia's heart, they firſt beſt love, | 

For whoſe dear fake thou then did'ft rend thy faith 

Into a thouſand oaths ; and all thoſe oaths 

Deſcended into perjury to love me. 

— All the o2th-rites ſaid, 

1 then aſcended her adorned bed. 

We have 22 —_— inventions ſhall be p 
which not: an of ſecrecy for the — of 
thoſe which we think fit to keep ſecret. 

| Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by an oath to 
the faithful of its den an card iv aw to God, 
and therefore can have no influence, except upon t who be- 
heve that he is. 
Oa'TmanLs. 


ble of having an oath adminiſtered. 


You're not cat hable, 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear * 


Into ftrong ſhudders th immortal 


Oln AK ANG. n. . [oath — N che 


violation of an oath. 


ba Poems. 


Bacon. 


adj. [from earth, A word not 110 Capa- 


0 


His cathbreaking he mended thus, 
By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. Shakeſf.. Henry IV. 
Ox'TMALT. u. , [oat and malt] Malt made of oats. 
In Kent they brew with one half oatma/t, and the other half 
barleymalt. Mertimer. 


_ OAR. . /. (ape. Saxon; perhaps by alluſion to the com- O! TMEAL. u. ſ. [oat and meal.] Flower made by giind- 


ing oats. 
Datneal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the ſcab on the 
head. Ar buthnot on Ali ments. 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of aſhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
Oa'rmMeaAL. n. / [paricum.] An herb. Ainſww. 
Oats. n. /. [aren, Saxon.] A grain, which in England is 

generally given to horſes, but in Scotland ſupports the 
eople. 
: It is of the graſs leaved tribe; the flowers have no petals, 


and are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle the grain is eatable. The 
meal makes tolerable good Miller. 


The oats have eaten the horſes. Shakeſp. 

It is bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe ced than the turn- 

ing of a wild oatbeard, by the infinuation of the particles of 
moiſture. Locle. 
For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley ſtraw firſt, 
= the oat ſtraw laſt. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
His horſe's allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 

the journey required. Swift. 
OA rTHIST LE. n. . [oat and thiſtle.) An herb. A/ 


OBAMBZULA / TIO. z. /. [obambulatio, from obambulo, Lat.] 


The act of walking about. Die. 
To Onru'ce. v. 4. [abduco, Latin.] To how over as a 
covering. 


No animal exhibits its face in the native colour of its ſkin but 
man; all others are covered with feathers, hair, or a. cortex 
that is obduced over the cutis. Hale. 

OnDpvu'cTion. . / [from obduct io, obduce, Latin.] The 
act of covering, or laying a cover. 
mm RACY. A. /. [from obdurate.] Inflezible wickedneſs; 
itence ; hardneſs of heart. 
ou think't me as far in the Devil's hall 58 and 


Fialſtaff, for and per fif Shakes. Henry Iv. 
God may P 2 the abſ 2 comple - 
tion of fin in final ab aur Saut b. 


OBDU'RATE. adj. ys "VEE Latin * Haid of 
heart; inflexibly ble in ill; 83 impenitent. 
2. —_—_— firm x as lh 2 always with ſome mee 
of evil. 3. Harſh; ; rugged 

(10 Ch! let me theeffor thy father's ſake, | 

That gave thee life, when well ke might have ſlain thee ; 

Be not obdurate, open they deat cars. * Shakeſp. 

If when you make your s 0 | 

God ſhould be fo obdurate as. yo! 

He would it fare with your 


Women are ſoft, mild; 


als? 


pitiful, and flexible ; "_— 


. Thou ſtern, e flntys, rough, remarſcleſs, Shakeſp. 


To convince t ſigns avail, - 
Or wonders move ha peo obdurate to A 7 
harden d more, by what might more ecki. Mitte. 
My 3 — 2 
8 yr grant my lait req DD 
(a3 = the-very cuſtom of — the heart ob 
durate: 1 Hookes. 


ſorcery could 
Pain for a 22 — . 


Fallacious hope, or arm — 5 er breaſt 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteęl. 
No ſuch thought ever bie ie made, Gur ate hearty Hei 
= Cam te avon — —.— ab K Sin 
a man to be In 
all fetters of pity amd compaſſion... | 
(3-). They joued the wf obcarate tonſdnants witou one 


intervening. vowel. nt 1 | 
Op TEL , .[from- Ae auchn; | 
flexibly ; impenitently. 


* * +44. Nouth. 


} 


O B E 


inflexibility ; impenitence.. 
Orb TIR. a. . [from abdurate.] 
ven them to think, to their greater 


heart; ſtubbornneſs. | 
— h a. froward and wanton deſire 


| What occaſion it had 

obdur ation in evil, that 

of innovation, we did — thoſe things, for which 
conſcience was pretended ? 


Heoker. 
* barren ſeaſon is always the reward of obſtinate chdur a- 
Ham mond. 

Grad RED. adj. [obduratus, Latin] J Hardened ; 


inflex- 
\ ible; impenitent. Te 
This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood obdur*d. 
And to rebellious fight rallied; thew pow'rs 
Inſenſate. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ont:'viencE. . Teladience, Fr. obedientia, Lain. ] 
Obſequiouſneſs ; ſubmiſlion to — y; compliance 
with command or prohibition. 
If you violently proceed againſt him, it would :ſhake in 
pieces the heart of his o5edience. - 
Thy huſband 
Craves no other tribute at thy' hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience. 
His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, 
death, or of otedrence unto righteouſneſs. 
It was both a it commutlion, and a ftrange obedrence to 
2 commiſſion, for men ſo furioully aſſailed, to hold their hands. 
Bacon's War with St ain. 


Shakeſp. 
whether of ſin unto 


In vain thou bidſt me to forbear, 
| | Obedience were rebellion here. Cooley. 
——- Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which didſt want, 

Obedience to the law of God, pos'd 
On penalty of death. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Me muſt beg the grace and aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit to en- 
able us to 


e our ſins, ami to walk in obedience to him. 


* Duty Man. 
The obedience of men is to imitate the chedience "of angels, 


| and rational beings on earth, 84154 A. as rational 


beings in heaven live unto him. Law. 
OBE'DIENT. adj. [obediens, Latin.] Sabine to au- 


* 


To this s did 1 note, * I might know he 
vou, whether ye be obedient in all things. 4 
To this her mother's plot | 
She, I Oy obedient, likewiſe hath : 
| Shakeſp. Merry. Wives of Windſor, 
==> a good influence upon the people, to make 
_ dient to government, and peaceable one towards ano- 


. 2 
che chief his orders gives; th obedient 'band, 
"With due obſervance, Wait the chief's commanel. Pope. 


Ozzn1e'nTIAL. adj. -[obedientiel, Fr. from 8 Ac- 
cCording to the rule of obedience. 


Faith is fuch as God will accept of, when K lers fdueial- 


_— on the promiſes, and obediential * to the com- 
man 12 


of 
ü. 9. 


1 Hammond. 
Faith is then " when 5 it 

ſent to whatever. che 

ſubmiſſion to the commands, 


Ons! We aaa Tag from 2 
ves reve 

May, od ju DEN 

One'rgance. n. ” U | 

by corruption from 


bow g a:6qurrely ; an aft of reverence. 1 
S (C1 ene? © 


elle 
= e 


Tillorſon. 


"1 


Onpu'xaTENBSS. #. /. \[from ob lur ate] Stubboruneſs ; 
Hardneſs of 


Soake)p. 77 Tear. Opre'siTy. 


| — or 3 obſe- 


rule 


7 


9 


— The lords and ladies paid 
Their homage, with a low oberſance made ; 


And ſeem's to venerate the ſacred thade, Dryden. 
Onz'L15x. x. /. lobeliſcus, Latin.) 1. A magnificent high 
ert of folid marble, or othei hne ſtone, |: ring viually 


our taces, and |«fſening vpwards by degrees, il it ends 
ia a point like a pyramid. Harris. 2. A mark of cen- 
ſure in the margin of a book, in the form of a dagger [+]. 
(1.) Between the ſtatues che its were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphicks grac'd. Pope. 
(2.) He publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septuagint, having 


compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by aſteriſas what was 
defective, and by oe what redundant. Grew, 


OBzquirtaTIon. n, J. [from ce, Latin,] The act 
of riding about. 


Onrexnra'rioN, 
wander ing about. 


OBE'SE. df. [o es. Latin.] Fat; 


One' . * J. from obeſe.) 
cumbrance of fl-th. 
On theſe many diſeaſes depend; as on the ſtraitneſs of the 


cheſt, a phthiſis; on the largeneſs of the veins, an atrophy; 
on their ſmallnels, obeſity, | Grew's og 


n. ſ. [from oberrs, Latin.] 


The act of 


loaden with geſn. 
Morbid fatreſs ; ir- 


Rem. vi. 16. To OB EV. v a. [obeir, French; obedio, Latin.] 1. To 


pay ſubmiſſion to; to comply with, from 8 to 
authority. 2. It had formerly ſometimes to before the 
perſon obeyed, which Addi/.n has mentioned as one of 
Miltin's \atinifws ; but it is frequent in old writers ; when 


we borrowed the French word we borrowed the ſyutax, 
obetr au r01. 


(1.) —— The will of Hear n 
Be done in this and all things ! I obey. 

I am aſham'd, that women are fo imple 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. Shakeſp. 


Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye ſhould obey it 
in the luſts thereof. 


The ancient Britons yet a ſceptred kin 


Shak. Henry VIII. 


om. vi. 12. 


ng obeyed. Drayton. 

Was ſhe'thy God, that her thou didſt obey, 

Before his voice ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Africk and India ſhall his pow'r obey, 

He ſhall extend his- 


ted ſway | 
Beyond the folar year, withort the ſtarry way. Dryden. 
(2.) He commanded the trumpets to ſound; to which the 


two brave knights obeying, they performed their * courſes, break - 
ing their ſtaves. 


Sidne 

The flit bark, obeying to her mind, of ; 
Forth launched quickly, as ſhe did deſire. Spenſer. 
His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Rom, vi. 16. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 

Yer their general's voice they ſoon obey d. Milton. 

OE . [. ö, Fr. © jectum, latin] 1. That 


about which any power or faculty is employed. 2. Some- 
thing preſented to the ſenſes to raiſe any affection or emo- 


tion in the mind. 3. [In grammat.] Any thing influences | 
oy 4% elſe. 
3 — Pardon | 
The flatunrais'd fpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy" ſcaffold to bring forth 


80 t an S: ateip. Henry V. 
"$6 bey are ber fartheſt reaching inſtrument, 
58 Yet they'no beams unto their 05jeHts ſend ; 


But all the rays are from their chᷣjecr; ſent, 
And in the eyes with pajuted angles end. Dawies 
The object of true faith is, fr God himſelf, or the word 
2 God.: God who i is believed in, and the word of God as the 


r 282 or matter to be believed. Hammond. 
Tue act öf faith is applicated to the object according to the 


"nature of it; to What is already paſt, as paſt; to what is tc 
Came, as fl 
preſent. 


to come; to that which is preſent, as it is ſtill 


1 Pear (on, 


dur minds. | 


o B j | 

Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper objes of our 
zeal, which, in others, are the unqueſtionable ſubjects of our 
praiſes. Spratt. 
Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good is of the 
WS; Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, fo let your own foul be the 
oH ject of your daily care and attendance. Law, 

(2.) Diſhonour not your eye 


By throwing it on = other ob jeci. Saleſ. 
Why elie this double objeet in our vght, | 
Of flight purſu'd in the air, and o'er the ground. Vilton, 


This paſſenger felt ſome degree of concern, at the fight of Q'z3#cr.yennss. 


ſo moving an ch ect, and therefore withdrew. Atterbury. 


(3.) The accuſative after a verb tranũtive, or a ſentence in 


room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the object of = _ 
e. 
Op fe crLAss. n. . Glaſs remoteſt from the eye. 

An objeftg/aſs of a teleſcope I once mended, by grinding it 
on pitch with putty, and leaning eaſily on it in the grinding, 
leſt the putty ſhould ſeratch it. ä Newton's Opt. 
To Os IH Cr. v. a. [objefer, Fr. objicio, obj ectum, Latin. ] 
I. To oppoſe; to preſent in oppoſition. 2. To propoſe 
as a charge criminal; or a reaton adverie : with te or 
againſt. | : = 

(1.) Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will ſhew 
more ſo as that they be ob / ec᷑ to view at once. 

—— Pallas to their eyes 5 

The miſt cb jecied, and condens d the ſkies. | Pqj e. 

(2.) Were it not ſome kind of blemith to be like unto Inſi- 
dels and Heathens, it would not fo uſually be objected; men 
would not think it any advantage in the cauſe of religion to be 
able therewith juſtly to charge their adverſaries. Heoker. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to 
object any crime againſt ſuch as are to be ordered. Whitgifte. 

Men in all deliberations find eaſe to be of the negative fide, 
and affect a credit to object and foretel difficulties : for when 
propoſitions are denied, there is an end of them; but if they 

be allowed, it requireth a new work; which falſe point of 
wiſdom is the bane of buſineſs. | 
The old truth was, object ingratitude, and ye objec? all 
crimes : and is it not as old a truth, is it nut a higher truth, 
object rebellion, and ye objedt all crimes. Holyday. 
This the adverſaries of faith have too much reaſon to object 
again too many of its profeſſors ; but againſt the faith itſelf 
nothing at all,  dJIpratt's Sermung, 
It was objefied againſt a late painter, that he drew many 
pictures, but few of them were like. Dryden. 
Others object the poverty of the nation, and difficulties in 
furniſhing greater ſupplies. Addiſon's State of the War. 

There was but this fingle fault that Eraſmus, though an 
enemy, could object to him. | | 
Oz1je'crion. n. , [objettion, Fr, objedio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of preſenting any thing ia oppoſition. 2. Criminal 
charge. 3. Adverſe argument. 4. Fault found, no 


(2.) — Speak on, Sir, 
I dare your worſt object᷑ic ns. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


(3.) There is ever between all eſtates a ſecret war. I know _. | V e 
To O'BLIGATE. v. a. [ohlige, Latin.] To bind by con- 


well this ſpeech is the objection and not the decifion ; and that it 
is after refuted. Bacon's War with Hain. 


Ne 
BJECTIVELY, adv. [from 


OznJunca'TiION. . f, [oljurgatio, Lat.] 


OBLa'tz. adj. [oblatus, Latin 


Bacon. 


tion about i 
OWLA TI [oblation, Fe, 


and 
_ hono with ſuch oblatiuns. _ 


Atterbury. 


O'S L 


vaſt treaſuries of objective knowledge that lies within the coma 
? Halt Origin of Mankind. 
| ; objeAive.) 1. In manner of 
an object. 2. In the ſtate of an object. 
(1.) This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, ſueh 
as it is at any time object; in the mind, it is annexed, and 
without variation determi to an articulate found, which is 
to be ſteadily the fign of that ſame object of the mind. Locke. 
(2.) The bali ſhould be deſtroyed, in regard he firſt re- 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous emiſſion, which 
oh jeciveſy move his ſenſe. Brown. 
n . [from objefive.] The ſtate of 
being an object. 


Is there ſuch a motion or objefiveneſs of external bodies, 
which 13 light? The = of light is fitted to re. 
ceive that impreſſion or cbj eciiuenc jc, Ka, that objecliveneſy 
fitted to that lty. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


On3z'crTor. n. J [from objef.) One who offers objec- 


tions ; one who raiſes difficulties. 
But theſe 05jeor5 muſt the cauſe upbraid, Wy 
2 has not mortal man, 8 made. Blackmore. 
ie objeftors confider theſe irregularities muſt ha 
come from the laws of mechaniſm. Bentley. 


On1r. (a corruption of 0+zit, or obivit.] Funeral obſe- 


ies. | Ainſev. 


qu 
Bacon. To OBJURGATE. v. a. [objurgo, Latin.] To chide; to 


reprove. 
Re proof; re- 
. liberty, but all thi 
f thi no true liberty, but all things come to paſs b 
inevitable neceſlity, then what are all in * Raf pre 
gationt, and reprehenſions and expoſtulations ? Bramball. 


OpJu'ncaroRyY. adj. [objurgatorius, Latin.] Reptehen- 


ſory ; culpatory ; chiding. 


J Flatted at the poles h 
Uſed of a ſpheroid. ; 4 
By gravitation bodies on this globe will preſs towards its 
center, tho not thither, by of the oblate 
ſpheroidical figure of the earth, ariſing from its diurnal rota- 
a Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
elne, Lat.] An offer- 
Fas an act of worſhip or 


ok cure before her and ſtraight igh ſighed, 
* followed, as if the idol of duty ought to be 
Si | 


ing; a Ice ; any thing of 


reverence}? 7 
She looked upon the 


vp ianey. 
Many conceive in the ob/ation of Jephtha's daughter, rs | 


natural but a civil kind of death, and a ſeparation from the 


world. | | Brown. 
The will gives worth to the ob/ation, as to God's i 
ſets the pooreſt giver upon the fame level with the richeſt: South, 
The kind chf, of a falling tear. Dyxyaen. 
Behold the coward, and the brave, | 


All make 6b/ations at this ſhrme. 


Swift, 
OBnLecrta'Tion. n. J [obletatio, Latin.] Delight; plea- 


ſure, 


tract or duty. 


Whoſoever makes ſuch objectiont againſt an hypotheſis, hath Ox LIGA“ to x. #. et from oblige, Latin; bi- 


right to be heard, let his . — — | gation, French. ] 1. The binding ow — vow, 

(4.) I have ſhewn your verſes to ſonic, who have made that 9%, 5 confrakt. 2. An a@ which binds any man 10 ſome 

objefion to them. Walſh's Letter. mance. 3. Favour by which one is bound und to gra- 
O'BJECTIVE. a4. [obje#if, Fr. objechus, Latin.] 1. Be- * * 5 n 
longing to the object; contained in the object. 2. Made * n = ther bf 2 | 4 


an object; propoſed as an object; reſiding in objects. 
(1.) Certainty, * — oft e ſchools, is diftinguithed into 
odjefive and ſubjective. Objedtive certainty is wh | 
poſition is _— true in itſelf ; and ſubjeftive, when 
certain of the truth of it. The one is in thy $3, the other in 


2 


ter for our diſcovery, when ſhould we be able to ſearch out the 


' hould be 


In filial obSgation, for ſome term, 


To do obſequious oro. Hamlet. 
There was no means for ebe 16 fy ob- 
Agation both to God and man, but to offer himſelf Mes- 
diator of an accord and pence. Ban HII. 
in itſelf is ſufficient for their conviftion, 4 we Wilkins. 


OB L l 


| The better to fi this obhgation, have culti- Or 10e n G. part, ad. n 
vated the genius 8 RG * I Civil; complaiſant ; "reſpedttul ; ah 


PA 


No ties can bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, „ Nothing could be more obbiging and peel than the lion's 
Where either's forc'd, all ob#2ation dies. Gramroille. letter was, in appearance z but was death in the true in- 
2.) The heir of an obliged rſon is not bound to make reſᷣ— tent,  UEftrange. 
cation if the ob/igation paſſed only by a 5 ſonal act; but if Monſeigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and is very 06- 
ed from his perſon to his eſtate, then the eſtate paſſes with liging to a ſtranger who deſires the fight of them. Addiſon. 

x burthen. Tavbr's Rule of Holy E Lug. . — Obliging creatures | make me ſee 
) Where is the obligation of any man's making me a p. e- All that diſgrac d my betters, met in me. * 

* by what he does not care for himlelf ? 'Eftrange. So cbliging that he ne er oh, A. 


So quick a ſenſe did the Iſraelites entertain of the merits of OBI“ GIN GLY. adv. [from ebhging. ] Civilly ; 3 


' Gideon, and the obligation he had laid upon them, that they ſantly. 

tender him the regal and hereditary government of that people. Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he never thought 
South. 

; he ſhould have diſliked any paſſage in my paper. Audi ſon. 

O'sLIGATORV. ad. [obligatoire, Fr. from obligate.) Im- I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
poſing an obligation; binding; coercive : with ts or on. And fo obligingly am caught 
concerning the lawfulneſs, not only permiſſively, but I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
whether it be not chligatory te Chriſtian princes and —_ Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. SFuiſt's Miſcell. 
con. 


, ſo long our obedience is __ 331 . J [from ebliging.] 1. Obligation; 
ud s Kule of Holy . orce ivility ; complaiſance. 


As long as the law is obligatory 
due. 


A le long uſed to hardſhips, look u themſelves as (.) They look into them not to weigh the obligingne 5, but 
— — and that all — id on them by a to quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions: not — — of Biety, 
&ronger hand, are legal and ch ga. Swift, tice, but excuſe prevarications. 

If this patent is ob/igatcry on them, it is contrary to acts of OnLiqQua'Tion. n. /. lehliguatio, from oli — Sw 
parliament, and therefore void. _ Declination from ſtraightneſs or perpendicularity ; obli- 


To OBLIGE. v. a. [obliger, Fr. o'lige, Latin.] 1. To qu T 
bind ; to impoſe obligation; to comp to fomeibing 2. e change made by the obliquation of the eyes, is leaſt in 

To indebt ; to lay obligations of gratitude. 3. To pleaſe ; colours of the denſeſt than in thin ſubſtances. Newt. Opt. 

to gratify. OBLFQUE. adj. [oblique, Fr. obliguus, Latin.) 1. Not 
(1.) All theſe have moved me, and ſome gf them obliged me direct ; not perpendicular; not parallel. 2. Not direct: 


to commend theſe my labours to your grace's patronage. Nite. indirect a fide glance. In grammar.) An 2 
The church hath been thought fit to be called Catholick, 3 the — 87 ] Y 


in reference to the univerſal ience which it preſcribeth ; (i.) One by his view 


both in rd of the perſons, obliging men of all conditions, | »d ſhiee | 
| and in relation to the precepts, requiring the performance — deem him born with ill-dig „ 
all the evangelical commands. Pear Wer If found be ſtopped and repercuſſed, it cometh about on 
Religion aer men to the praftice of thoſe virtues other fide in an oblique line. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ned ye ervation of our health. Tile May they not pity us, condemn d to bear 
The law mult o6/3ge in all precepts, or in none. If it oblige The various heav'n of an bd ſphere ; 
in all, all are to be obeyed; if it ue in none, it has no lon-— While by fix d laws, and nes aun return, 
ger the authority of law. Rogers, They feel twelve hours that ade, for twelve that burn. 
2.) He that depends upon another, muſt Prior. 
Oblige his honour with a boundleſs truſt. Waller. | Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus d which 8 
Since love obAger not, I from 7 hour | That fatal day the mighty work was done, F 
Aſſume the _ of man's deſpotic power. Deen. With rays 06/;que upon the gallic fun. Prior. 
„Vain wretched creature, — miſled, It has a direction eig to that of the former motion. 
To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! Ry Cheyme's Phil. Prin. 
Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 9 Criticks form a character from the obſervation of 
But dro _ __ heav'n, and of a noblerkind: particular errors, taken in their own ob/ique or imperſect views; 
 ReveaP'd n firſt inform'd thy fight, | which is as unjuſt, as to make a judgment of the beauty of a 
And — w not, till faich. ſprung the "y man's body, from the ſhade it caſts in ſuch and ſuch a poſition. 
Thus man by his own ſtrength to heaven would foar, . Broome on the Odyſſey. 
And wou'd not be obliged to God for more. Dryden. (2.) Has he given the lie | 
- When int'ritcalls off all her ſheaking train, 1 In circle, or ob/rque, or — 
When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain, Or dire& him. Shakeſp. 
She wats or to the ſcaffold or the cell. Pope. 


OLIGO Lv. adv. 1 3 1. Not directly; not 
oſe hills we are obliged all our metals, and with 
. all — rep 1h of life. 7233 perpendicularly. 2. Not he immediate or 2 mean- 


inferiour, „ing. 
by ee f oy 8 2 I by — -% J. Of meridian altivade, It hath but twenty 38 
— 


220 dreſſing b. ground, Sr _ & thatit r and 3 the fun Goh 
8 Sat are ne- 8 CE Bora of Sy, | 
ver to be ob a ſhoots his burning ray. 2 

their — * 8. might admit the truths obliq⁰,,gb levelled 
ons nn: 


2 lem e! The perſon — by « to the 
. GEE. u om olige. Fn : 

lego oe rien — It [ebliguits, Fr. F.."y 2 — 
1 Ay French] Obbig _._. — — 5 le, EN 92 


„ that you Milton's Education. viation” from paralieliſm or pet 
Lan parks +, = ans wats tion from moral reQtitude, - 
A look from her will your thiigtments p © Dryden, (+) Which elſe to fiveral 
OTE. . J He who binds by contract. Mor'd contrary with thwart 
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(2.) There is in rectitude, r O'sLodvv. n. / lobleguor. Latin. ] 


qui ty, deformity. Heoker. 

Count Rhodophill cut out for government and high affairs, 
and balancing all matters in the ſcale of his high — 
ing, hath rectified all obliqui ties. Howel. 


For a rational creature to conform himſelf to the will of God 
in all things, carries in it a rational rectitude or goodneſs ; and 
to — or a his will in any thing, unports a moral - 
aqui Sout 
To LIT ERATE. v. @. [oblitero, ob and litera, Latin.] 


1. To efface any thing written. 2. To wear out ; to de- 
ſtroy ; to efface. 

(2.) Wars and deſolations obliterate many ancient monu- 
ments. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Let men conſider themſelves as enſnared in that unha 
contract, which has rendered them part of the Devil's ns 2 
ſion, and contrive how they may obliterate that reproach, and 
diſentangle their mort ſouls. Decay of Pity. 

Theſe ſimple ideas, the underftanding can no more refuſe to 


have, or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can refuſe, 


alter, or obkterate the images, which the objects ſet before it 


produce. Locke. 
 OnL1TeRA'TION. n. .. [obliteratio, Latin.] Effacement ; 
_ extinQtion. 

Conſidering the caſualties of wars, tranſmigrations, eſpeci- 
ally that of t flood, there might probably be an 06/r- 
teration of all oſe monuments of antiquity that ages pre- 


cedent at ſome time have yielded. Hale Or-:gin of Mankind. 
OnL1'vion. n. /. [oblivio, Latin.] 1. Forgetfulneſs; 
ceſſation of remembrance. 2. Amneſty ; * pardon 
of crimes in a ſtate. 
1.) Water- drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind ali vion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſida. 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard many things of worthy memory, 
which now ſhall die in ob,, and thou return unexperienced 
to thy grave. Sbhaleſp. Tamang of the Shrew. 
Knowledge is made by ob/ivion, and to purchaſe a clear and 
warrantable body of truth, we muſt forget and part with much 
we know. Brown. 
Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot their fins, 
becauſe they are not willing to remember them ? Or will they 
meaſure his pardon by their own oblivion. South. 
Among 1 4 crimes obi vion may be ſet; 
But By _— 9 to forget Dy. 


(2- —＋ all "offences r the crown, 
an Aron treſpaſſes between ſubje ſu were 
1 remitted, and utterly extinguiſhed. * 
Oven VIOUS. adj. [oblivioſus, Latin.] Cauſing forgetful- 
Nane out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome fweet ohh vicus antidote | 


Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom. _ Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| The Britiſh ſouls 0 
Exult to ſee the crouding ghoſts deſcend 
VUnnumber' d; well W quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and dri e lake. Philips. 
On born to ſee What none Ea ſee awake ! ö 
Behold the — of hat obi lake. SY. of 


65 Lua! 
than broad ; nga 


the fame with a reftangle paral 


lorem m, 
ris, 
Temple”s Mt Le elanics, 


W ſuppoſing them globular or not oblong, 
E r tives the ung Eo 75 


* 


g.] In an ob | fo 
an oblong form. = 
r 


0319 NGLY. ads) Cars = 


apnea, or 


O10 2 xn. . 


OBMUTE'SCENCE. n. /. es 


OBNO/XIOUS. adj. [1bn:-xius, Latin.] 


Davies. 


. S 


To Onnu'BilbaTE. v. 4 
O'zoLE. = 4 [obolus, Latin.} In pharmacy, twelve 


hg den On nn'evion. n. f. [obreptio, Latin.] The a8! of coop» 
— The ne of bein To Opno'cart't. v. 4 


O B R 


1. Ceaſorious ſpeech ; 
blame; ſlander ; reproach. 2, Cauſe of reproach ; dil- 
grace. Not proper. 

(1. ) Reaſcnable moderation hath freed us from being de- 
ſervedly ſubje ct unto that bitter kind of cb/cquy, whereby as the 
church of Rome doth, under the colour of love towards thoſe 
things which be harmleſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful cor- 
ruptions ; ſo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thoſe things that are corrupt, we are 


on the other fide as extreme, even againſt moſt harmleſs ordi- 


nances. Heoker, 
Here new aſperſions, with new obleguiec, 
Are laid on old deſerts. Daniet's Civil War, 
Canſt thou with impious 96/9. condemn, 
The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn? Milten. 
Shall names that made your city the glory of the earth, be 


mentioned with 05/cquy and detraction? Addiſon. 


E might perhaps produce one or two true 06 
if they wen mat Tr under the cenſure and 0b/2quy of FR a 
ſervile, imitating pedants. 

(2.) My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 

Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 

Which were the greateſt 1 oo i th' world 

In me to loſe. » All's well that ends well, 


. Shemfrky Latin.] Loſs of 
ſpeech. 
A vehement fear often produceth o gener. 


Brown. 

1. Subject. 2. 

Liable to puniſhment. 3. Reprehenſible ; "od of ſound 
reputation. 4. Liable ; expoſed. 

(1.) I propound a character of juſtice in a middle form, be- 

2 the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the wri- 

of lawyers, which are tied and cbnox10us to their particu- 


Jar 1 Bacon's * Var. 
All are obnoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like inting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 


Watching your ſceptre. Waller. 

We know ourſelves obnoxious to God's ſevere juſtice, and that 
he is a God of mercy and hateth fin; and that we might not 
have the leaſt ſuſpicion of his unwillingneſs to forgive, 


ſent his only begotten ſon into the world, by his diſmal aſſt 


ings and curſed death, to expiate our offences. Calamy. 
Thy name, O Vares, if the kinder 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the + 4 onde tow'rs, 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, 
The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhime = 
Shall raiſe aloft. ' OS. 
3.) Conceiving it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for 'primitive 
truth in the primitive writers, and not to ſuffer his d- 


ing to be prepoſſeſt by the contrived and intereſted ſchemes of 
modern, and withal obnoxious authors. Fell. 


(4.) Long hoſtility had made their friendſhip weak in itſelf, 


and more obnoxious to jealoußes and diſtruſts. Hayward, 
But what will not ambition and reven 
2 to! who 2 muſt down as lo GM 


| 
They leave the government a trunk naked, defencel 
obnoxious to every — | hs ad 


Onno'ziousLy. adv. [from obnoxious.] Io « flare of fub- 


whoſe fides are — jeQtion ; in the ſtate of one liable to puniſnment. 
| = beſt figure 6 a garden T eſteem an oblong upo n a de- Or no! XIOUSNESS. 


n. 7. [from obnoxi1us, ] SubjeQion.; 
liableneſs to puniſhment. = 
D Latin.] To cloud; to 


obſcure. 


ing in with ſecrecy or h * 3a! Ag FRY 


Picks . 


contrary law fos thei lution of the 


OBS 


1. Im- 
not agreeable to chaſtity of mind; cauſing lewd 
enſive; diſguſting. 3. Inauſpicious z ill 


OBSCE'NE. adj. [obſcene, Fr. obſcomus, Latin.) 
modeſt * 
ideas. 
— - "g 

( 1.) Chemos th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons. Milton. 


Words that were once chaſte, by frequent uſe grow obſcene, 
and uncleanly. Watts 's Logick. 


(2) A — foul with e binds his obſcene attire. Dryden. 

Home as they went, the fad diſcourſe renew d, 
'Of the relentleis dame to Srath purſu'd, 

And of the fight obſcene fo lately view d. Dryden. 
. ) Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 

8 hoſts, and birds obſcene take flight. Dryden. 

It is the ſun's fate like your's, to be diſpleaſing to owls and 

obſcene animals, who cannot bear his luſtre. Pope's Letters. 


Onsce'ntELy. adv. (from obſcene.] In an ia:pure and un- 
chaſte manner. 


Orsce'nentss. 
chaſtity ; lewdneſs. 


n. J. [obſcenite, Fr. from o/cene.] Im- 
Ozsce'intTy. 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts plainly, that obſcenity has no place in 


purity of thought or language ; un- 


wit. den. 
Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſeverity, and 
free from any note of infamy or obſceneneſs. -yden. 
art wickedly devout, 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, | 
To waſh th" obſcenities of night away. Dryden. 
No pardon vile obſcenity ſhould find, 
Tho' wit and art conſpire to move your mind. Pope. 
OBscuna'T1oOn. n. /. r Lat.] 1. The act of 


rkened. 


darkening. 2. A ſtate of w__ 
obſcuration or change of 


(2.) As to the fun and moon, 


' tain, 

OBSCURE. adj. fobſcur, Fr. obſcurus, Lat.] 1. Dark; 
mY gloomy, hindering fight. 2. Living in the 
dark. 3. Not eaſil 1 intelligible z abſtruſe ; difficult. 4. 

Not 2 oh not ob 

(1.) Whos eaeth bis daher or mother, his lamp ſhall be 
put out in obſcure darkneſs. | Prov. xx. 20. 
Who ſhall tempt with wand ring feet 


' The dark unbottom'd infinite ab 
And thro' the palpable obſcure find out 
His uncouth way ? Paradif 22 
23 The obſcure bird — —— — Shake ſp. 
I explain ſome of the moſt obſcure , and thoſe 
| which are moſt to be und 
to the manner wherein he uſed to 
(4-) He fays, 
| thitis i in the dark. 
To Onscu're. a. [obſcurs, Lat. ] 1. To darken; to 
make dark. 2. . To make leſs viſible. 3. To make leſs 
intelligible. | 4. To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or il- 
luſtrious. 5. To conceal ; to make unknown. 
(z.) They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne's oak, with 
odjcured li hts; which at the very inſtant of Falſtaff s and our 


meeting, will at once to the ni Sbaleſp. 
| Sudden the thunder all the 


Aud the winds whiſtle, and the 
a and ob 


himſelf. den. 


Page. 


price combat ic hath been b. in 


colour happens commonly before ec © 7 


Oss E 


and this according 
that he is an oſcure perſon ; one, Tapas, 


e — 


0 


+ TI know@thee now by th 5 27 ride, 
That ſhows me 2 hy ed looks did hide. 
(5.0 —— O might I here 
In Glirade Ine favage, in ſome glade 
O5Jcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To fun or ſtarlight, ſpread their 3 broad. Milton. 
OBscu'rELy. adv. [from obſcure.) 1. Not brightly ; not 
luminoufly ; darkly. 2. Out of fi PP ; privately ; with- 
out notice; not conſpicuouſly. 3. Not clearly; not 
pla 'nly ; darkly to the mind. 
(2.) Such was the riſe of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings firſt obſcurely bred, 
From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets aſpire. 
— — There live retir' d, 
Content thyſelf to be obſcurely þ good. Addiſon's Cato. 
(3-) The woman's ſeed at firſt obſcure/y told, 
Now amplier known, thy ſaviour and thy lord. Milton. 
OBscu'xentss.9 n. . [o5ſcuritas, Lat. obſcurite, Fr.] 
Onscy' KIT v. 5 1. Darkneſa; want of light. 2. Unno- 


D-ydee. 


ticed ſtate ; privacy: Dirkneſs of meaning. 
(I.) Lo! a day of bf Ales and eri. tribulation and 
_ upon the earth. | Eftber, xi. 8. 


Should Cynthia quit thee, . and each ſtar, 
It would not form one thought dark as mine are: 
I could lend them ohſcur eneſs now, and ſay, 


Out of myſelf there ſnould be no more day. Danne. 
| (2.) You are not for obſcurity deſign d, 
But, like the ſun, muſt cheer all human kind. Dryden. 


(3. ) Not to mention that ob ſcur eneſ that attends prophetic 
raptures, there are divers things knowable by the bare light of 
nature, which yet are ſo uneaſy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood 
by our imperfect intellects, that let them be delivered in the 
eareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves will art appear ob- 


ſcure. le on Colours, 

That this part of facred ſcripture had difficulties in it: 
many. cauſes of obſcurity did occur to me. Locke. 
| What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards infinity, lies in 
obſcurity, and Fg the indeterminate confuſion of a tive 


ea, wherein I know I do not comprehend all I would, it be- 
* large for a finite capa Locke. 


OssECRA“T ION. n. % e from obſecro, Lat.] In- 


treaty ; ſupplication. 
That theſe were com under the ſacra, is — 
Stullingflect. 


from the old form of obſecration. 

IES. n. . [obſequies, F rench. I know not whe- 
ther this word be not anciently miſtaken for exequies,, exe- 
quie, Latin: this word, however, is apparently derived 
from obſeguium.] 1. Funeral rites; funeral ſolemaities. 
2. It is found in the ſingular, perhaps more properly. 


(1.) There was Dorilaus valiantly ** his fri help, 
in a battle deprived of life, his obſequies being not more 
ſolemnized by 64 — than the blood of hi 


Fair Juliet, that with angels. doſt remain, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hand 
That living honour'd thee, 8 dead, 
With fun ral obſequzes adorn thy — 

— 2 their woeful cries, 

And howling at their huſbands obſequies ; | 
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His body 
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9 ey 
(1.) Adore not fo the riſing ſon, that you 


who raiſed you to this height; nor be you ſo 
father, that you give juſt cauſe to the ſon to 


fonget the father, 
ous to the 


ſuſpe& that you 


neglect him. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


At his command th' up-rooted hills retir'd 
Each to his place; they 3 his voice, and went 


Ob ſequicus. Milton's Par. Loft. 
I follow'd her; ſhe what was honour knew, 


And with obſequicus majeſty, approv'd 


My pleaded reaſon. Milton Par. Loft. 
See how th obſequious wind and liquid air 
The Theban fwan — upward bear. Cow! 


A genial cheriſhing heat acts ſo upon the fit and obſequicrs 
matter, as to organize and faſhion it * to the — 
cies of its own nature. | Beyle. 
His ſervants ing, 
Obſequiaus to his orders, bear him hither. Addiſon Cato. 
The vote of an aſſembly, which we cannot reconcile to pub- 
lic good, has been conceived in a private brain, afterwards fup- 
rted b EqQUIOUS party: 
8 (2. — . father loſt a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, | 
To do obſequious forrow. m— Hamlet. 
Oz5tz'qQuUiovsLy. adv. [from ob ſeguiaus.] 1.' Obediently; 
with compliance. 2. In Shakeſpeare it 6grifie with tu- 
neral rites ; with reverence for the dead. 
(.) They riſe, and with reſpeCtful awe, | 
At the word giv'n, obſequioufly withdraw. Dryden. 


We cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould — | 


and bind ene quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with a 
ation. Locte. 
(2. * — I a while obſequiouſly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Latent, Shakeſp. R. III. 

Oss “ GviovsxzEss. u. /. [from obſequious.] Obedience ; 

R comune 

They apply themſelves both to his intereſt and 83 

with alf the arts of flattery and obſequicuſreſs, the ſureſt and the 
readieſt way to advance a man. South. 


Onsz'nvaBLe. adj. [from obſerve, Latin.] Remarkable; 


eminent; ſuch as may deſerve notice. 
They do bury their deadvith ob/#rwable ceremonies. Abbct. 


Theſe proprieties affixed unto bodies from conſiderations de- 


quced from eaſt, weſt, or thoſe ohſerwable points of the hore, 
will not be juſtified from ſuch foundations. 

I took a juſt account of every obſervable ann. af the the 
earth, ſtone, meta}, or other matter, from the ſurface quite 
down to the bottom of the pit, and entered it carefully into a 
journal.  Weookward's Natura! Hiftory. 

The great and more obſervable occasions of exerciſing our 
courage, occur but ſeldom. Rogers 
Onst'avanLy. adv. (from Ra} I's manner wor- 
= of note. 2 
# Bis prodigious to have thunder in a clear fl „ as is obfer- 
wvably 2 in ſome hiſtorzes. Brown's: 2 Errours. 


_ Ons2'avance. n. /. [ofſerwance, Fr. ergo Latin. I. 


33 * ceremoniaf feverence. 2. * rite. 3. 
tentive praQtice. 4. Rule of practice. Careful 
obedience. 6. Obſgrvation ; attention. 7. dient re- 
| = reverential attention. 5 
. lng a Nees wien n, 
e =y 
To do e the morn of Max. 
reite left his d to p A 
| af re 


2 more — an e. 


Swift. 
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OBS 
(4.) There are other ſtrict obſerwarcer ; 
As, not to ſee a woman. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


5.) We muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordinances 
which he has preſcribed to the obſervance of his church. 9 
(6.) There can be no obſervation or experience o 

certainty, as to the increaſe of mankind, than the ſtrict * 
lant obſervance of the calculations and regiſters of the bills 77 
births and deaths. Hale Origin of Manking. 
(7.) Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and obſervance 

abroad, he found himſelf engaged in honour to ſupport him. 
Wotton, 


ey. Onse' RYANT. adj. [abſervans, Latin.] 1. Attentive ; 


mm watchful. 2. Obedient ; reſpeQful: with . 
eſpectfully attentive : with of. 4. Meanly dutiful ; 
wbmiſfve. 


( 2.) Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to follow and 
imitate others, were obſervant ſectators of thoſe maſters th 


admirxed. Raleigh Hiftery of the World, 


Wandring from clime to clime obſervant ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey "i Pope. 
(2.) We are told how 05/eruant Alexander was of his maſ- 
ter Ariſtotle. | Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
(3-) She now obſerva7t of the yarvag ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun ſet of 8 ay Peſ e. 
(4.) How could the moſt baſe men attain to honour but by 
ſuch an obſervant flavith courſe. Kaleigb. 


Oas8s'rvanrt. n. [This word has the accent on the firtt 


ſyllable in Shakeſpeare.] A laviſh . Not ia 
uſe. 
Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking abſervants 
That ſtretch their duties nicely, Shakeſp. K. Lear, 


027 AVT ION. 1. , [obſervatio, from obſerve, Latin; 


__6bſervation, Fr.] 1. The act of obſerving, no: ing, or 


remarking, 2. Not ion gained by obſerving ; note ; re- 


mark ; auimadverſion. 3. Obedience; ritual | np | 
(r.) Theſe cannot be infuſed by obJerruation, uſe they 
are the rules by which men take their firſt j 2 and ob- 


ſervatiens of things; as as the being of the uſt be before its 
application to the thing directed by it. South, 

The rules of our praſtice are taken from the conduct of ſuch 
perſons as fall 4. our obſer wa tion. Neger. 


(.) In of human —— ve hall find the great- | 
binge by making wik ; * 


Eee tg as 
were not ſimply, and formally moral. > 


Ops T AVA TT OR. n, / [obſervateur, Fr. from free Lat. 


Qne that obſerves ; a remarker. 
The  obſervator of the bills of mortality, bath us the 
beſt account of the number that late ary Tate 
En ale's Ori of 
She may be handles, yes be halls, you * 
Good 0bſerwater, nat ſo faſt away. Dryden. 


Ons2z'gvarory. . /. 1 — French.) A place 


1 wound er Greemnich Park 
was near in . 
 Hioadward as Boſh 

0, Lat.] 1. To 

o find by attention; 


. 4. To prac- 


low. ? 


obſerves — ſa art thou 
2 


well as theſe of ſpace and duration. Locle. 


083 8 
obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty 
mgs, before they can tel] twenty. 
(3+) ren. for bring · 
in r Ex. xii. 42. 
— o_— oo EC 
ite. 
To Ons2'nvs. v. n, 1. To be attentive. 2. To make a 


I. eruing men form many judgments by the rules 
le and proportion where my and are not 
the ſame. Watts's Logich. 
(2.) I obſerve, that when we have an action again any man, 
we muſt for all that look upon him as our neighbour, and love 
bim as ourſelves, paying him all that juſtice, peace and charity, 
which are due to all perſons. Ketthewell, 
Wherever 1 have found her notes to be wholly another's, 
which is the caſe in ſome hundreds, I have barely quoted the 
true Proprietor, without obſerving "oy it. 
Onst'xvER. 3. , [from obſerve.) 1. One who looks vi- 


gilantly on perſons and things; cloſe remarker. 2. One 


who looks on; the beholder. 3. One who keeps any 
law or cuſtom or practice. 


"ng He reads much ; 
He is a great ob ſer ver; and be looks 

_ Quite through the _ — men. Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
There is a kind of character in thy =” 


F ully unfold. 
Careful obſervers may  foretel the * 

By fure prognoſtics when to dread a ſhow'r. Savift, 
(2. if 8 flow pac d ſtar had ſtol'n away, 

From the W/erwer's marking, he might ſtay 

Three hundred years to ſee t again. | Donne. 


18 y, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, by ſharing 
therefore, if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
cue, he hoes e d tu ea by ifi of os 


jects. South. 
Sometimes -purulant matter be diſcharged from the 
glands in the y gar of the wi pipe, while the Jungs are 
ſound and E 
iſhing Lee Blackmore. 
Many nations are itrous, and * 


(3- 
ef & euſtoms, which they receive h — ray 
rents, by recording of their bards and chronicles, I er. 


The king after the victory, as one that had been bred under 


à devout mother, and was in his nature a great obſerver of re- 


lgious forms, cauſed Te Deum to be ſolemnly ſung in the pre- 


a Ho whats any upon the Bacon, 
| He was fo fig an al er wer o — ms cotyen- 
ton whatever could 4142 N 

Himſelf often read uſeful diſcourſes to his ſervants on * 
1 was always a very ſtriẽt and ſalemn 


Atterbury. 
Opsn' ain cv. adv. [from Ota Attentively; 
carefully. 
Would ay Solo in e ee. | 
men it out. | 
Ons2's8100. Of lobes, Lat.] 1. The a& of be 


3 


o ereus adj. [ [obfecdionatis, Latin.) Belonging 1 I; 


O'BSOLETE. tus, Latin. Wink out of WT 3 
diſuſed ; bod, * 80 


Taudably revived, when en they are more 


not now ogſalete. 
1 155. 1. A. 
* A why 


attack of Satan, antecedent to poſlef . 


0⁰ lie words may 
— tho in 
— — | [ RE a Opsras' <c Subd 


. toy FIN: 223 e. — tant 96 


O0 3 8 


| Conſcience is a bluſhing * d 3 

T hat mutinies in 2 man's boſom: Py” 

One full of obfacies, _ Rich. I. 
If all ohacles were cut away, 


And that my path were even to the crown, 
As the ripe — and due of birth. Shakeſp. R. III. 
Diſparity in age ſeems a greater obfacle to an intimate friend- 
ſhip — inequality of fortune. For the humours, buſineſe, 
and diverſions, of young and old, are generally very different. 
Collier on Friendſbip. 
Some 1 about the origin of mountains and iflands, 
I am obliged to look into, that they may not remain as obffac/es 
to the leſs ilful. Wordward's Nat. Hift, 
What more natural and uſual obfacie to thoſe who take voy · 
ages, than winds and ftorms. Pore. 
BSTETRICiTION. u. / [from o*fetricor, Lat.] The 
office of a midwife. 


Pope's Letters, OpsTe'TrICK. adj. [from obſtetrix, Lat.] Midwifiſn; 


befitting a midwife; doing the midwife's office. 
There all the learn'd ſhall at the labour ſtand, 
And Douglas lend his ſoft obfetrick hand. Pope, 
BSTINACY. n. /, (o inat ion, French; o/tinatio, Latin; 
from obflinate.] Stubbornneſs; ; contumacy 3 Pperiinacy : 


perſiſtency. | 
Chuſing rather to uſe extremities, which might drive men to 
_ deſperate chſtinacy, than apply moderate remedies. K. CH. 


Moſt writers uſe their words looſely and uncertainly, and do 
not make plain and clear deductions of words one from ano- 
ther, which were not difficult to do, did they not find it conve- 

nient to ſhelter their ignorance, or chſtinacy, under the _ 
of their terms. Locke. 
What crops of wit and honeſty _ | 
From ſpleen, from obffinacy, hate or fear. Poje. 


inacy 
O'BSTINATE. adj. lobſtinatus, Lat.] Stubborn ; contu- 
mactous ; fixed in refolution. Abſolutely uſed, it has an 


ill ſenſe ; but relatively, it is neutral. 
The queen is obftinate : 
Stubborn to —— apt t accuſe it, and | 
Diſdainful to be try'd by't. Shakeſp. _ VIII. 


Vield, 
Except you mean with bs repulſe, 
To 7 12 00468 ſoy | Shakeſpeare. 
I have known great cures done by 2 reſolutions of 
drinking no wine. Temple. 
— Her father did not fail to find 


In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind; 
Yet thought ſhe was not obffinate to die, 


Nor deem d the death ſhe promis'd was ſo nigh. Dryden. 


Lock on Simo's mate; | 

No aſs fo meek, no ais fo ob/tinate. Pope. 

O'ssTINaTELy. adv. [from ob/tinate.] Stubdornly ; in- 
Hexibly ; with unſhaken determination. 

Pembroke abhorred the war 2s oblinately, as he loved hunt- 


ing and hawking. Clarendon, 


A Greek made hamſelf their prey, 
J unpoſe on their belief, and roy betray 3 
Fix d on his aim, and obffinately bent 


The man reſolw d, and to his ruſt, 
Inflexible«to ill, and obſfinately jult, 


Can ny rude rabble's influence deſpiſe. | a 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, | 
Tho' — cleadie, and obftinately — Pepe. 


0 ob flinate.} Seybbornagſ. ? 
Os: — — ar „ 7 893 Le The act of 


3 — 2 le Hireperus, Lat.]! Loud 3 he 


morous ; noiſy ; 3 vociferous. 

Theſe ei ſfrer erous ave the bane of divinity, who are 
"full of the ſpirne of contradiction, that they raiſe dai new 
Howe? s Voce Foreft. 


E . Nden. 


To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden. 


. 


O BS 
The players do not only connive at his obſtreperous approba- To OBTA'IN. v. a. [obtenir, Fr. obtineo, Latin.) 1. To 


tion, but repair at their own coſt whatever damages he makes. 
Addiſon, Spetlator. 
Ons TrE'eEROUSLY. adv. [from o fireperous. ] E. ; 
clamorouſly ; noiſily. 


OnsTRE'eEROUSNESS. n. , from ob/treperous.] Loud- 
neſs ; clamour ; noiſe; tuibulence. 


OssrR“CTION. . /. [from obftridus, Latin. ]: ä 
bond. 4 
— Ae hath full right t' exempt 
Whom fo it pleaſes him by choice, 
From national o5ftri&t107. 


To OBS [RU'/CT. v. a. [obfirus, Lat.] 


Vilton's Agonifltes. 
. To block up; 


to bar. 2. To oppole ; to retard; to * to be in 
the way of. 
(1.) He them beholding, ſoon 


Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r 

Obfiruft Heav'n-tow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

In their paſſage through the glands in the lungs, they ob- 
firudt and ell them with little tumours. Blackmore. 

Fat people are ſubject to weakneſs in fevers, becauſe the fat, 
.melted by feverith heat, ohHtrucis the ſmall canals. Arbuthnot, 


(2. No cloud interpos'd, 
Or tar to obfiruct his fight. .. 
One that hinders or 


OnsrTrv'crte. n. / [from oHH u.] 
| oppoſes. 
OssT RU. 1 n. ſ. [o*firuftio, Lat. obfrudion, Fr. from 
ol firut.] 1. Hinderance ; difficulty. 2. Obſtacle ; im- 
ediment ; * which hinders. 3. In phyſick.] The 
| blocking up of any canal in the human body, ſo as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through 1 it, on account of 
the increaſed bulk of that fluid, in proportion to the dia- 
meter of the vefſcl. Quincy. 4. In Shakeſpeare it once 
ſignifies ſomething heaped together. 
Gi.) Sure God by theſe diſcoveries did deſign, 
That his clear light thro' all the world ſhould ſhine ; 
But the ahfruSior from that diſcord ſprings, 
prince of darkneſs makes tw-ixt Chriſtian kings. 
(a) ) All obſtructions in parliament, that is, all in 
g in votes, and debating matters with reaſon and can- 
dour, muſt be taken away. Ling Charles, 
In his winter quarters the king expected to meet with all 
the obffrudtions and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay in 
his way. _ Clarendon. 
Whenever a popular aſſembly free from obflirudtions, and 
ſſeſſed of more power than an equal balance will al- 
low, continue to think that they have not enough, I can- 
not ſee how the ſame cauſes can produce different " amon 
us, from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift. 
(4.) Aye, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obffructian, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. | Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


OnsTavu'crtive. adj. [obArudif, Fr, pier Hin- 


deving ; z cauſing impediment. 

thus ted this doctrine of God's. predetermini 
all events from other things confounded with it, it — 
now be diſcernible how noxious and obflirudtive this doctrine i — 
to the — all good life. 


OnsTav'cTive. =. /. Impediment e 


The ſecond chf is that of the fiduciary, that faith is 

# inſtrument of his juſtification, and excludes —_— 
contributing any thing toward it. 

O'n3ravett. «9. [ On Lat.] Hindering ; "blocking 


GOT 'crion. n. |. [opfupefecie, — The 
act of inducing ſtupidi 


powers. -- 
Oxerorees'eri. adj. — ] 4; 


* ſirging we mental power f ſtupifying. | 
The force of of it is 2 and no cher. 5 A807. 


_ fain', that this hath infinitely the advantage of it. 


Deni. | 


To OnTE'xD. v. 4. lebende, Lat.! 


_ OnBTENEBRA'TION. z. f. [06 and tenebræ, 13 


e OnTtu'sr. v. 4. [ebiefer, Latin.] To beſeeche;, 


o W ee, Kat., 


O B T 


gain; to acquire; to ure. 2. To impettate; to 
in by the conceſſion or excited kindneſs of another. 
1.) May be that I may obtain children by her. Gen. xvi. 2, 
We have obfained an inheritance. Ebb. i. 11. 
The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreſſion. Arb. 
(2.) In ſuch our prayers cannot ſerve us as means to obtain 
the thing we deſire. Hooker. 
By his own blood he entered in once into t ly place, 
having obtarned eternal redemption for us. We.” IX, 12. 


If they could not be obtained of the proud then to 


conclude peace with him upon any conditions. Knoles, 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain; 
But watch'd by robbers for their wealth are ſlain, Dryden. 


The concluſion of the ſtory I forbore, becauſe I * not 


obtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom unfortunate. Dryden. 
Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly not to 
obtain by crying, Locks on Education. 
To OTA IN. wv. n. 1. To continue in uſe. 2. To be ef- 


tabliſhed ; to ſubſiſt in nature or practice. 
to ſucceed. Not in uſe. 8 

(1.) The Theodoſian Code, Sn hundred years after juſ- 
tinian's time, did obtain in the weſtern parts of Europe. Baker. 

(2.) Our impious uſe no longer ſhall obtain, 

Brothers no more, by brothers, ſhall be ſlain. Dryden. 

The ſituation. of the ſun and earth, which the thedbriſt ſup- 
poſes, is far from being preferable to this which at. preſent ob- 
Weoodw. 


Where waſting the publick treaſure has obtained in a court, 
all good order is baniſhed. Davenant. 


I be general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and gravity, obt 
in animal and inanimate tubes. * ins — 22 PR 
(3.) There is due from the judge to the advocate, ſome com- 
mendation where cauſes are fair pleaded ; eſpecially towards 
">: & 


3. To prevail; 


the ſide which obtarneth not. 1 » 
OnrTainaBLE. adj. [from ate! 1. To be procured. 
2. To be gained. | 3 
'  (r.) Spirits which come over in diſtillations, miſcible with 


7 water, and wholly combuſtible, are obtamabiy. from plants by 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


tation. 
(2.) What thinks he of his redemption, and the rate it coſt, 


not being obtainable unlefs God's only Son would come down 


from heaven, * — and pay down his own life for 
it. Kettlewell. 


Onra'tnen. n. /. [from obtain.] He who obtaios. 
To OTR MPERATE. u. 4. [ebremperer, French ; obtempero, 


Lat.] To obey. Dick. 


1. To oppoſe; to 
hold out ia oppoſition. 2. To pretend; to olfer as he 


reaſon of any thing. 

(2.) Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
Obfending Heav'n for whate'er ills befall. Does 

rk- 

neſs ; the ſtate of bei darkened the act of darkening 

cloudineſs. ny n ; 


In megri e there 1 joined 
r round. — 9 1 Hift 


OnTe'nsz0n. . J [from n The act of obtend- 


ing. x 
MM 


* 4h 


ſupplicate. 
demand 
A truce, with olive branches > 


— his , and r eat 
from 1. 


Supplication | z entreaty. 


i, or "interruption of the agents 0 le, fe lauge, Laa] Shader e. | 
ob- To OBTRUDE. wv. . frheruds, Latin. To thruſt into 
or impoſture z t ger in un- 


any place or ſtate by force or 
importuni 


3 
reaſonable | 


+ % 
» 


O B V. 


Tt is their torment, that the thing ſhun doth follow 
them, truth, as it were, even ob?rudig itſelf into their know- 
ledge, and not permitting them to be ſo ignorant as they would 


Hooker. 
There may be as great a yanity vanity in retiring and withdrawing 
men's conceits from the world, as in ob!ruding them. Bacon. 


Some things are eaſily granted; ; the reſt ought not to be 06- 
truded upon me with the point of the ſword. King Charles. 
Who can abide, that againſt their own doQors fix books 
ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be, under pain of a 
curſe, imperiouſly obtruded upon God and his church ? Hall. 
Why ſhould thou then obtrude this diligence 

In vain, where no acceptance it can find? Milton. 
n them thought „ muſt not by 
us be obtruded on, or forced into that — Hammond. 
A cauſe of common error is u credulity of men ; that is, 
— — —— what is obfruded, or believing at firſt ear what 
is delivered * 2 Brown. 
The objects of our ſenſes obtrude their particular ideas upon 
dur minds, whether we will or no; and the operations of our 
migds will not let us be without fore obſcure notions of them. 


Locke, 
Whether thy- great forefathers came 
From realms that bear Veſputio's name ; 
For ſo conjectures would obtrude, 
And from thy painted ſkin conclude. Swift. 


Our RU/DER. 7. 9. [trom o/ trude] One that obtrudes. 
Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the true experi- 
ments, as well as upon the chtruders of falſe ones. Boyle. 
OBTru's1ow. n. /. [from obtruſus, Lat.] The act of ob- 
truding. 


No man can think it other than the method of flavery, by 


favage rudeneſs and importunate ob2r/ons of violence, to have 
che mitt of his errour and 8 K. Charles. 
 OnTav'sive. adj. from obtrude.) Inclined to force one's 
ſelf, or any thing elſe, upon others. 

Not obvious, not obtrufove, but retir d 

The more deſirable. Milton's Par. 10%. 


Te Orr v vp. v. a. [obtundo, Latin} To blunt ; to dull ; 


to quell ; to deaden. 
Avicen countermands lettin blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
cauſe he efteems the blood a bridle of 


mony and fierceneſs. on Conſumptions. 


OnzTurs'TION. n. {. [from obturatus, ＋ The act 
- ſmeared over 


of ſtopping up ny thing with 
VE 
OBTusa/nGuULAR. 220 


[from obtuſe and wh Having 
angles larger than ” 


angles. 


OBTU'SE. adj. Cobtufus, Latin] 1. Not pointed; nat. 
acme. 2. Not quick ; dull; ſtupid. 3. Not ſhrill ; ob- 
—_ as, an obtuſe found 
055 all as of > . _ Milton. . 
ty 2 res mu 
OnTvu'sELY. adv, [from obtuſe.] 1. WithGut a point. 2. 


Dully ; ſtupidly. i 
Ozrvu'szneEss.,: f. [from obtuſe.] Bluntneſs ; Julnefs. 


OnrTu's10N. n. / [from obtuſe.] 1. The. aQ of dulling. 
2. The ſtate of being dulled. 


(24) Obtuſian of the ſenſes, internal and extergal... Harvey. 
_ Onvu/waion. ». /. — Love] Something happen- 


ing not conftantly and regular! , but vii 
dentaladyantage. 
P „ the 
A ——— r and 
better valued. Spenſer on lreland. 


To OWVIIAT v. a. 8 Lat] To turn towards. 
The ant with mene. 
nitre, that the fire micht be more diffuſed,.. and more . 


0 be ober ted to the: air. 
behold,. but there will be amengft 


man can from no 


— fericccnr, that Jook fans ene ways] nd eve 


O 801008 


O cc 
another, enough of them obvwerted to his eye te afford a con · 


fuſed idea of light. Boyle an Colour. 
An ere& cone placed i in an horizontal plane, 5 a great dit. 

tance from the eye, we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, if 

its baſe be obwverted towards us. Watts's Logich. 


To Ov ATE. v. a. [from ebvius, Lat. oh vier, Fr.] To 
meet in the way; to prevent by interception. 


To lay down every thing in its full light, fo as to obviate 
all 2 and remove every difficulty, would carry me qut 


Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 
[obwins, Latin. 


1. Meeting any thing ; 
oppoſed in *. to any thing. 


2. Open z expoſed. 3. 
Eaſily diſcovered ; plain: evident ; eaſity found: Swife 


has uſed it harſhly for eaſily intelligible. 
(1.) I to the evil turn 

My obvious breaft ; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labaur.won. 
: Wc ) 2 ſuch room in nature unpoſſoſt 

22 ſnine, yet 75 to contribute 

Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey d ſo far 
Down Mü le, which returns 

Light back to 3 is obvious to difpute. 

— (3) Why was the ſight 

To fuch a tender ball as th' eye — 'd,. 

So ob iu. nd fo eaſy to be quench d? 
Entertain'd with ſolitude, | 
Where 2 duty ere while appear d unſought, Milton. 

They are ſuch lights as are only obwiozs to every man of 
| ſenſe, who loves poetry and underſtands it. Dryden. 
Lam apt to think many words difficult or obſcure, which are 
obwicus to ſcholars. Swift. 
Theſe ſentiments, whether they be impreſſed on the foulf or 
ariſe as obvious reflections of our reaſon, I call natural, becauſe 
they have been found in all ages. _ _ "Rogers. 
All the great lines of our duty are clear and obwrous ; the ex- 
tent of it underſtood, the obligation acknowledged, and the 
_ wiſdom of complying with it freely confeſſed. Rogers. 


O'BviousLy. adv, [from obwious.]. 1. Evidently ; ap- 
parently. 2. Eafily to be found. 3. Nane, | 
(.) All purely identical propoſitions obwicuſly and at firſt 
bluſh, 4. no inſtruction. Locke. 

(2.) For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, the 
volumes of their laws and lawyers have obwiauſly ry ur 
concerning place and precedence of their magiſtrates — 

ties, e. 

(3-) We may then more obwriouſly, yet truly liken the civil, 
ftate to bulwarks, and the church to a city. Holyday. 

O'nviousness. . , [from obVious.] State of being evi- 
dent or apparent. 

Slight experiments are more eaſily and - cheaply tried; 1 
thought their eaſineſs or TE to recommend than 
rn Boyle. 

To Opu'mBrATE. L. 4. [obumbro, Lal.] Ts ſhade ; to 


Milton. 


Milton, 


A” | N N 


Miitoꝛ. 


cloud. 
The of majeſty reverberated fo 2 

„ e clouds which did . oY * | 

obumbrate him. HoweP's Vocal Foreft. 
OnumBra'TION. u. J. [from ebumbro, Latin.] The at 
of darkening or clauding. 
OCCA'SION. n. ,. [occafion, Fr. occafio, Lat.] 1. Occur- 

rence ; caſualty ; incident. 2. Opportunity; convenience. 


3- Accidental cauſe. 4. ey. not cogent, but — 
tune. 5, Incidental need; caſual exigence. 
- (1.) The laws 2 1322 mentioned g 
in the writi the Apoſtles, any thing di- 
5 written * them in legal ſort. Hooker. 
(2.) Me unweetng, and unware of ſuch — * 
She brought to miſchief through occa/ion, . 
Where thus ſame wicked villain did me 
Becauſe of the money returned. in our 


ing that he. may ſeek occafion, 2 and take us for 


2 Gep. xlin. 4 Y 
Ui not liberty for an .. Gal. v. 13. 


hs 


Occaſion which now Hes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Il take th* occaſion which he gives to bring 


Him to his death. Waller. 
With a mind as great a: theirs he came 

To find at home occaſion for his fame, 5 

Where dark confuſions did the nations hide. Waller. 


From this admonition they took only occaſion to redouble 
their fault, and to ſleep again. South. 
| This one has occaſion of obſerving more than once in ſeveral 
tk RE of antiquity, that are till to be ſeen in Rome. 
f Addiſon on Italy. 
(3.) Have you ever heard what was the occaſion and firſt be- 
ginning of this cuſtom ? Srenſer on Ireland. 
That woman that cannot make her fault her huſband's occa- 
Fon, let her never nurſe her child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it 


like a fool. 
The fair for whom they ſtrove, 
Nor thought, when ſhe beheld the fight from far, | 
Her beauty was th” occaſion of the war, Dryden. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occaſion 
revived by the mind, it takes notice of them as of a former im- 


preſſion. Locke. 
3 (4.) Your own buſineſs calls on you, 
. And you embrace th' occaſion to depart, Shakeſp. 


, (;5.) ———— Never maſter had 
. A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
. So tender over his occaſions. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
| Antony will uſe his affection where it is: 
| He married but his occaſion here. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clebp. 
My occaſſon have found time to uſe them toward a ſupply of 
: Shakeſp. Timon. 
Mp They ny are defirous of a name in painting, ſhould read 
| | with nce, and make their obſervations of ſuch things as 
they find 4 for their purpoſe, and of which they may have occa- 
Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Syllogiſm i is made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover a fallacy hid 
in a rhetorical flouriſh. Locke. 


the church in its purer ages. Baker on Learning. 
God hath put us into an imperfect ſtate, where we have per- 
occaſion of each other's aſſiſtance. $wife. 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 
| His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th occaſſon and the place comply, 
| Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. 
To Occa'sron. v. 4. [occafionner, Fr. from the noun.] 


8 1. To cauſe caſually. 2. To cauſe; to produce. 3. To 
influence. 

(1.) Who can find it reaſonable that the foul ſhould, in its 
retirement, during ſleep, never light on any of thoſe ideas it 
borrowed not from ſenſation, preſerve the of no ideas 

but ſuch, which 2 occaſianed from the body, muſt needs be 
leſs natural to a Locke. 

The P if condemns the fooliſh thoughts, which a 
reflection on the proſperous ſtate of his affairs had ſometimes 

ocraſed in him. Atterbury. 
(2.) I doubt not, whether the great encreaſe of that diſeaſe 
not have been occaſianed by the cuſtom of much wine intro- 
into our common tables. 


| OA conſumpiion m be occaſioned by running ſores, or ſinu- 
ous fiſtulas, 4 1 : 4 
themſelves by copions a 
By its ſtyptie quality it ts the nerves, very often occa- 
EET . Arbuthnot on —_— 
3 we enquire it 1s occaſions men to make e- 
veral combinations of fimple ideas into diſtinẽt modes, and 
others which have as much an to be combined, 
we ſhall find the reaſon to be the end of language. Locke. 
06860 $10XAL. adj. [occafienel, Fr. from «ccafien.] 1. 
ow; cafual. 2. Producing by accident. 3. Pro- 
accafion or incidental exigence. 


Blackmore. 


RY us muctr is ſufficient out of 5 cur 
of the deluge, accurding to the faicat dreh of 
the good, and according to —— Oat diſperſed | 
in other places of ſeripture concerning it. Burnet, 


* ” 
. Fw. . 


 Shakeſp. As you like it. 


The ancient canons were very well fitted for the occaſion of | 


Pope. | 


Temple. 
ret caves . winding burrows empty 


ee 
(2.) The E or oc ſtona / original hereof, was the amaze- 
ment and ſudden filence the unexpected appearance of wolves 
does often put upon travellers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(3-) Beſides theſe conſtant times, _ are likewiſe occaſional 
times for the performance of this du Duty of Man. 
Thoſe letters were not writ to 
Nor firſt intended but occaſional, | 
Their abſent ſermons. - Hind and Panth. 


Occa'si1onaLLy. adv. [from eccafional.] According to 
incidental exigence ; incidentally. 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally. Milton's Par, I off, 
I have endeavoured to interweave with the aſſertions ſome 
of the proofs whereon they depend, and occaſionally ſcatter ſeve- 
ral of the more 2 4 obſervations throughout the work. 
Mood ard Natural Hiftor p. 
Occa's1ontr. n. , [from occa/ſion.] One that caules, or 
promotes by deſign or accident. 
She with true lamentations made known to the world, that 
ber new greatneſs did no way comfort her in reſpect of her 
other's loſs, whom ſhe ſtudied all means poſſible to revenge 
upon every one of the occaſaners. Sidney. 
Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and reſolved 
occaſfioner of my own and my Any wag miſeries. K. Charles. 
In caſe a man dig a ve it open, whereby it 2X 
- peneth his neighbour's aſt to fall thereinto and 
owner of the pit is to make it good, in as much as he was the 
occafioner of Ln t loſs to his neighbour. Sander ſen. 
Occetca'tion. n. /. ſoccæcatio, from occæco, Lan The 
act of blinding or making blind. 
Thoſe places ſpeak of obduration and occecation, fo as if the 
blindneſs that is in the minds, and hardneſs that is in the hearts 


of wicked men, were from God. Senerſan. 
O'ccivenr. n. , [from occidens, Latin.] The weft. 
The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the tract 
Of his bright paſſage to the occident. Shakeſp. BR. II. 


Occibs vr AL. adj. occidentalis, Latin] Weſtern. 


Ere twice in murk and accidental — 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench's his ſleepy lamp. Shakeſp. 
If the had not been drained, ſhe might have tiled her palaces 
with occidental gold and filver. owel, 


Faſt and weſt have been the obvious conceptions of philoſo- 
phers, magnifying the condition of India above the ſetting and 
occidental clumates, Brown's YVulgar — 


Occi p vous. 44. [eccidens, Latin.] Weſtern, 
Occ1'eiTaL. adj. [occipitalis, Lat.] Placed in the hinder 
part of the head. 
O'CCIPUT. n. /, [Latin.] The binder part of the bead. 
| is broad-brim'd hat | 
Hangs o'er his occifut moſt quaintly, 


To make the knave appear * * * . Ratkr. 
Occ1's1on. u. /. [from ece _ The act of killing. 
To Occtv'be. v. a. [orclud9 Lain. To ſhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it on the earths, whereby oc- 

 Claiding the pores Hy conſerve the natural humidity, and fo 
prevent corru Brown. 


OccLu'se. adj. Lecker Latin.] Shut up; cloſed. 
The applauſe is either plenary and occluſe, fo as to 


all p of bret or vole 3 or elſe 2 
tial d as to give them out of 
mouth. yo” F Holder on $ feech. 


EY n. 7 [frortt — Latin] The ac of 
utt Ty: 
9 adj. [orculte, Fr. ae Lat.] Secret hid 


n; undiſcoverable 
| CS 0 | 
It is a damned that we have ſeen. Shakgh. Haml. 
lay a leſſon on an without mind- 


An artiſt will 
nne diviſions in a tune not 

2 note, wen when our thoughts are totally engaged 
elſewhere : which effects are to be attributed to ſome ſecret at 


oO c C 


of the foul, which to us is utterly occult, and without the ken 
of our intellects. FSulanville. 

Theſe. inſtints we call occult qualities; which is all one 
with ſaying that we do not underſtand how they work. 


L'Ffirange. © 


Theſe are manifeſt qualities, and their cauſes only are occult. 
And the Au iſtotelians give the name of cccult qualities not to 
manifeſt qualities, but to ſuch qualities only as they ſuppoſed 
to lie hid in bodies, and to be the unknown cauſes of manifeſt 
effects. | Newton's Optichs. 

OccuLTa'Tion. n. . [occultatio, Latin.] In aſtronomy, 


is the time that a ftar or planet is hid from our ſight, when To O'ccuyr. v. n. To follow buſineff. | 
He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 


eclipſed by interpoſition of the body of the moon, or ſome 
other planet between it and us. Harris. 


o c E 


How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and is cccuied in 


their labours, and whoſe talk is of bullocks ? Ecc. xxxvui. 25. 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the Moſt High, and is 

occupied in the meditation thereof, will ſeek out the wiſdom of 

all the ancient, and be occupied in propheſies. Ecclu/. xxxix. 1. 
(3.) They ccc y their buſineſs in deep waters. 


Common Prayer . 
Mariners were in thee to occufy thy merchandiſe. 


Ez. xxvii. 9. 


(.), All the gold occufied for the work, was twenty and 
nine talents. Exodus, xxxviii. 24. 


and faid unto them, Occufy till I come. 


Luke, xix. 13. 


Occv'LTNess. #. /. [from oc ult.] Secretneſs ; ſtate of To OCCUR. v. n. [occurro, Latin] 1. To be preſented 


being hid. 5 
O'ccurancy. n. /. [from occupans, Latin.] The act of 
| taking. poſſeſſion. * | ns 

Of moveables, ſome are things natural; others, things arti- 
ficial. Property in the firſt is gained by occupancy, in the latter 
by improvement. Warburton on Literary Property. 

O'ccuranT. . ſ. [occupans, Latin.] He that takes poſ- 

ſeſſion of any thing. 5 

Of beaſts and birds the property paſſeth with the poſſeſſion, 
and goeth to the occupant ; but of civil people not ſo. Bacon. 

Jo OccurerE. v. 4. [occupe, Latin.] To poſſeſs; to 
hold ; to take up. | | 

Drunken men are taken with a plain deſtitution in voluntary 
motion; for that the ſpirits of the wine oppteſs the ſpirits ani- 
mal, and occufate part of the place where they are, and ſo 
make them weak to move. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 


to the memory or attention. 2. To appear here and there. 


3. To clath; to ſtrike againſt; to meer. 4. To obviate; 


to intercept ; to make oppoſition to. A latiniſin. | 
(1-) There doth not occur to me any uſe of this experiment 


for profit. | Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 

e mind ſhould be always ready to turn itſelf to the va- 
riety of objects that occur, and allow them as much conſidera- 
tion as ſhall be thought fit. | Locke, 


The far greater part of the examples that occur to us, are ſo 


many encouragements to vice and diſobedience. Rogers. 
(2+) In ſcripture though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe. Locke, 


(3-) Bodies have a determinate motion according to the de- 
grees of their external impulſe, their inward principle of gravita- 
tion, and the reſiſtance of the bodies they occur with. Bentley. 

(4+) Before I begin that I muſt occur to one ſpecious 


is objec- 
tion againſt this propoſition. Bentley, 


Occuya'Ttion. n. , [from occupation, Fr. occupatio, Lat.] Occu'xxENCE. n. /. [occurrence, Fr. from occur : this 


1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 2. Employment; buſi- 
neſs. 3. Trade; calling; vocation. . 

(1. ) Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this 
laſt ſixſcore years, much more than the Ottomans : I ſpeak not 
of matches or unions, but of arms, occupations, Ig 

| Aacom. 


(2.) Such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant world; fo in- 


was, perhaps originally cecurrents.] 1. Incident; acci- 


dental event. 2. Occaſional preſentation. 

(1.) In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on that which 
is of the greateſt conſequence in the ordinary courſe and occur- 
rences of that life the young man is deſigned for. Locke. 

(2.) Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of ſomething new. | | 


Watts. 
ceſſant their occupations about proviſion for food, that there was Occu'xxenT. u. . [occurrent, Fr. occurrens, Lat.] In- 
little leiſure to commit any thing to writing. Woodward. 


In your moſt buſy occur ations, when you are never ſo much 
taken up with other affairs, yet now and then fend up an eja- 


culation to the God 1 ſal vation. Pate. 
| (3.) The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occufations / mg Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


He was of the craft with them, and —_ for by 
their 6ccufation they were tent- makers. „ Ni. 3. 
O'ccuriER. n. /. [from eccugy.] 1. A poſſeſſour; one 
who takes into his poſſe 
employment. RT 
(1.) If che title of rs be good in a land unpeopled, 
why ſhould it be bad accounted in a country peopled thinly ? 


; 2 Thy merchandiſe and the occur ier of thy merchandiſe, 
| all into the midſt of the ſeas. 


cident; any thing that happens. 


| ſtudy how to work upon all occurrents, with moſt advantage i 


| parts may, by their various occur in occaſioned by the h 
; Rabkgh. ==> PO FR 


Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils, the 
one a mutual exchange of unſeemly and unjuſt diſgraces, the 
other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch a 
in 
private. | ' Hookers Dedication. 

He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrents in every 
particular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don. | Bacon's Henry VII. 


mon. 2. One who follows any * 1 n. J. [occurſum, Latin. ] Claſh ; mutual 


W. | 
In the re@Þlution of bodies by fire, ſome of the diſſipated 


eat, 
cloſely. ; 


| X | | Boyle. 
Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon juſtled by 


Ezek. xxvii. 27. the occur ſian of other bodies, ſo orderly keep their cells with- 
To C'CCUPY. v. 4. [eccuper, Fr. occupe, Lat.] 1. Lo t alteration of ſite. "hy Glanwille's Scepſis. 


poſſe; - to keep - tO take up. 2. To buſy ; to employ. OCEAN. N. 1. ocean, Fr. oce anus, Latin.] 1. The main 3 


3. To follow as buſineſs. 4. To uſe; to expend. 

(1.) How ſhall he that cocupreth the room of the unlearned 
ſay Amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he underſtandeth not 
w . ? . - 


thou ſaye 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
Powder being ſuddenly fired al together, this high rare 
faction, requireth a greater ſpace than its occu- 

tied. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


He muſt aſſert infinite generations before that deluge ; 
and then the earth could not receive them, but the infinite 
dies of men muſtoccupy an infinite ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 


(2.) An arcbiſhop may have cauſe to occupy oye nies 
cum, rt N | TG AA H. VIII. 
e che ek R 


And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 


m 
the 
Oc 


Ocean. adj. [This is not uſual, though 
g exceed- the original import of the word. 
Mac. viü. 27. Ot great ſen. eee 


the great ſea. 2. Any immenſe expanſe. 


(r.) The golden fun falutes the morn, 


Gallops the z0diack. Shakeſp. Tit. Andron. 


Wit all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 


Elean from my hand? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans 


mm- 

as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt . 
_ of finite teal beings, in thoſe uniform, infinite 
off duration and ſpace. © TDLU.0.ꝗciſe. 
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_ Ocra've. «/l [odave, Fr. eftawus, Lat.] 


age. 
O crow RR. 1 Latin to the 
I. l 1 Belgnging, 


W271 
In bulk as huge as that ſea- beaſt 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 


Created hugeſt that ſwim th' ocean ſtream. Mil. on, 
———— Bounds were ſet 
To darkneſs, ſuch as bound the ocean wave. Miltor. 


Oc A NICK. adj. from ocean.) Pertaining to the ocean; 


Di#, 
Oce'LLAaTED. adj. [ocellatus, Lat.] Reſembling the eye. 
The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage leaves ; a 
very beautiful reddiſh ocellale one. Derham's P, Phyſec -Theolog y. 
O'cure. n. , [ochre, ocre, Fr. x.] The earths illi 
guiſhed by the name of ocbres are thoſe which have rough 
or naturally duſty ſurfaces, are but lightly coherent in 
their texture, and are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaceous 
particles, and are readily diffuſible in water. They are 
of various colours ; ſuch as red, yellow, blue. green, black. 
The yellow fort are called W e of iron, and the blue 
ochres of copper. Hill's Materia Medica. 


 O'cnnrovs. adj. [from ochre.] Conſiſting of ochre. 


In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or ochreous 
matter. Wordward on Faſſils. 
O'cuxt y. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of ochre. 
This is conveyed about by the water; as we find in earthy, 
ochrey, and other looſe matter. Wood war d. 


_ O'cniny. n. / (formed by corruption from alchimy.) A 


mixed baſe metal. | 
O'CTAGON. . / Jed and yuria.] In geometry, a figure 
conſiſting of eight ſides and angles; and this, when all the 
ſides and angles are equal, is called a regular on, which 
may be inſcribed in a circle. Harris. 
OcTa'conaL. adj. [from oJagim.] Having eight angles 
and ſides. 


Octa/ncuLaR. adj. [oo and angulus, Latin.] Having 


eight angles. Dict. 
OcTta/ncuLarNEess. n. , [from . The quality 
of having oo angles. Di#. 
Ocra'nrT. 2 
OcTrLe. 2 aſpect or poſition with teſpect to another, 
that their places are only diſtant an eighth part of a circle 
or fortyfive degrees. 


day after f peculiar feſtival. 


2. In muſick.] An 
eighth or an interval of eight 9 


3. Eight days to- 


gether after a feſtival. Ain ſ. 
OCTAFO. [Lat.] A book is faid to be in oda when a 
ſheet is folded into eight leaves. | Did. 


They accompany the ſecond edition of the original ri- 

ments, "which were printed | firſt in Engliſh in ode = 

Ocrte'nn1aL. adj. [from odennium, Lat.] 1. Happening 
every eighth year. 2. Laſting eight years. 

OCTQA HS a. . (Gander, IS 3 octobre, Fr.] The 
tenth month of the year, or the eighth numbered from 
March. | 

Otober is drawn. in a garment of yell ow and carnation ; up- 
on his head a garland of oak leaves, in his right hand the ſign 
ſcorpio, in tus left a baſket of ſerviſes. © Peacham. 

Ocroz'paicarl. Having eight ſides. {45 16:14 . 

Ocrto'cenary. adj. basgen, Lan. 1 Of eighty years of 

. 


number eig Di#. 


QOcrtono' CULAR,, adj, Lo” and fene Having eight 


- EPS, * | 
Moſt — | i 0 8 9 5 ſt 

. Pacular, and ſome . * e 
:TOPETALOUS. adj. Nn ora rg: 


e * 


- eight flower, lea vgs. Pim 20 „ 8 1 1 Diet. 
Q'sroarvan, mah (6x14 d eden 1 the 
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n aſtrology, is, when a planet is in ſuch 


Dia. 
3 he eighth 


ancient of a 
architecture, is the face of a building or ordonnence con- di 
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taining eight columns. Ari 
O'crurLe. adj. [vuplus, Lat.] Eight fold. Did. 


O'CULAR. ach. [eculaire, Fr. from ks, Latin.) Depend- 
ing on the eye ; known by the eye. 

Prove mx love a whore, 

Be ſure of it: give me the ocular proof, 

Or thou hadſt better have been born a dog. Shakeſp. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at firſt, it may 


be doubted whether before an ocu/zr example he believed the 
curſe at firſt, Brown. 


O'cuLarLy. adv. [from ocular.} To the obſervation of the 


The ſame is ocularſy confirmed by Vives upon Auſtin. 
Br owns 
O'culAaTE. adj. [oculatus, Lat.] Having eyes; knowing 
by the eye. 


O' cus. 1 ＋. (from oculus, Lat ] One who profeſſes ta 


cure diſtempers of the eyes. 

If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we take them off; but he were 

a ſtrange culiſ who would pull out the eye. Bacon. 

I am no ccni, and if I thould go to help one eye and put 

out the other, we ſhould have an untoward buſineſs. LC Eft. 

O'CULUS beli. [Latin.} The oculus beli of jewelers, pro- 
bably of Pliny, is an accidental variety of the agat kind ; 

having a grey horny ground, circular delineations, and a 

ſpot in the middle, re embling the eye; whence its name. 

Wiodaward,. 

ODD. adj. ſudda, Swediſh.] 1. Not even; not diviſible in- 

to equal numbers. 2, More than a round number; in- 
definitely exceeding any number ſpecihed. 3. Particular; 

uncouth; extraordinary; not like others; not to be num- 

bered among any claſs. In a ſenſe of contempt or diſlike. 

4. Not noted; not taken into the common account; un- 

| heeded. 5. Strange; unaccountable ; fantaſtical. 6. Un- 

common; particular. 7. Unlucky. 8. Unlikely ; ; in ap- 

pearance improper. 

(.) This is the third time; I hs 

Good luck hes in odd numbers. Shakeſp. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 

diviſion of man by even and odd; aſcribing the odd unto the 
right fide, and the even unto the left; and ſo by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes. 
Brown's Pulzar Errours, 

2.) The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the fifth year 

of Edward IIId. until the eighth, do amount but to nine hun- 
dred and odd pounds. Davies on Ireland. 
Sixteen hundred and add years after the earth was made, it 
was deftroyed in a deluge of water.  . Burnet's Theory. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an odd da 

and odd hours, odd minutes ati di ſeconds of minutes, ſo 

that it cannot be meaſured by oven munber of days, hours, 

or minutes. Holder on Time. 
(3.) Her madneſs hath the ad Rows of ſenſe, 

Such a cy. of on thing, 

As cer I heard in madneſs. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure 
Of thee, kind boy, L aſk no red and uw 
| BB make up my delight, 3 | 4 "= 

| n graces, 

Wm es, or e 
brake — from vriters * have employed their 
it and parts in propagiting of vice, I did not queſtion ny | 
Wy fur fo abba og nyo) br pg 5 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 

He made his liſt ning ſcholars ſtand, 
. Their mouth ſtill co ver with their hand : 
may be, lame Fhinking youth, 
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ve refus d to 55 s ears 
ar fi ies,: ſeems ſo odd a — and ſo 
* eee 
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that I could not but think it deſerved to be taken notice of, 
Newton's Optichs. 
— 80 I am no flave, 


So impudent I own myſelf no knave, 
So odd, my country's ruin makes me grave. 
To counterpoiſe this hero of the mode, 
Some for renown are ſingular, and odd ; 
What other men diſlike is ſure to pleaſe 
Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes. 
(4) I left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an odd angle of the iſle. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
There are yet miſting ſome few odd lads that you remember 


Pape. 


Young. 


t. Shale ſ p. Temf eſt. 
5 (5. ) How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, 1 ſhall think meet, 


To put an antick diſpoſition on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of 
art of their ancient eds, by conferring it on a faction, who 
Fad never any right at all. Swift. 
Patients have ſometimes coveted odd things which have relieved 
them ; as falt and vinegar. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of ſtate. | Young. 
(6.) The add man to perform all three perfectly is, Joannes 
Sturmius. | 2 Aſcham's Schoolmafler. 

(7-) The truſt Othello puts him in, 

On ſome qad time of his infirmity, | 
Will ſhake this iſland. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
 (8.) Mr. Locke's Eſſay would be a very odd book for a man 
ww make himſelf maſter of, who would get a reputation by cri- 
tical writings. Addiſon, Speftator. 
O'ovi.y. adv. [from cd. This word and oddneſs, ſhould, 
I think, be written with one 4; but the writers almoſt all 
combine againſt it.] 1. Not evenly. 2. Strangely ; par- 


ticularly ; irregulacly ; unaccountably ; uncouthly ; con- 


trarily to cuſtom. 


(2.) How addy will it found, that I, 
Muſt aſk my c rgiveneſs. Shale ſp. Tempeſt. 


One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks ſomewhat oddly. 


upon It. | Collier on the Spleen. 

The dreams of fleeping men are made up of the waking 
man's ideas, though for the moſt part addly put together. Locke. 

This child was near being excluded out of the ſpecies of 
man barely by his ſhape. It is certain a figure a little more 
oddly turned had caft him, and he had been executed. Locke. 
| The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and therefore 
are ſo undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we make 
ourſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning ſome 


odaly- ſhaped fetus, whether it were a man or no? one ſhould 


meet with different anſwers. | Locke, 
| Her aukward love indeed was odly fated ; | 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 5 
With various light your eyes allure : 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread ; 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours oddly mix'd, 
Your fight upon the whole is fix d. > Prior. 
They had ſeen a great black ſubſtance lying on the ground 
oddly-ſhaped. | Sift. 
"Foſſils are oddly and elegantly ſhaped, according to the 
modification of their conſtituent ſalts, or the cavities they are 


O'opness. n. /. [from odd] 1. The ſtate of being not 
even. 2. Strangeneſs ; particularity ; uncouthneſs; irre- 
gularity. | | 


(2.) Coveting to recommend himſelf to poſterity, Cicero 


it as an alms of the hiſtorians, to remember his conſul- 
ſhip: and obſerve the addreſs of the event; all their hiſtories 
are loſt, and the vanity of his requeſt ſtands recorded in his own 
A r 
bityal concern puts an oddneſs into his looks. Cullier. 
My wife fell into a | 
| n che accident. 
Oos. n. f. [fron e . In 
compared with the other. 2. 


Swift. 
y ; excefs of either 
than an eyen wager ; 


Bentley. 


O'v1BLE. adj. [from odi.] Hateful. 
O/DIOUS. 


br diſorder, and I was a little diſ- 
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more likely than the contrary. 3. Advantage ; ſuperiori- 
ty. 4. Quarrel ; debate; difpute. 
(A.) Between theſe two caſes there are great d. 
The caſe is yet not like, but there appeareth great odds be- 


Hooker. 


tween them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I will lay the odds that ere this year expire, ; 


We bear our civil ſwords and native fire, 


As far as France. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
—— I chietly who enjoy | 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee. 

Pre- eminent by ſo much ods. Milto:'s Par. Loft. 


Shall I give him to partake 

Full happineſs with me? or rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r 

Without co-partner ? Milton's Par. Loft. 

Cromwel, with odds of number and of fate, | 

Remov'd this bulwark of the church and ſtate. Waller. 

All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, and ad- 
vanced in knowledge, I fuppoſe of equal natural parts; all the 
odds between them has. been the different ſcope that has been 
given to their underſtandings to range in. Locke. 

Judging is balancing an account, and determining on which 
fide the odds lie. Locke, 

(2) Since every man by nature is very prone to think the beſt 
of himſelf ; and of his own condition; it is o,, but he will 
find a ſhrewd temptation. South. 
The | ne party endeavoured one day to introduce a 


debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, when there appeared at 
leaſt four to one odds againk them. 8 Saorf?. 


Some biſhop beſtows upon them ſome inconſiderable benefice, 
when tis odds they are already encumbered with a numerous 
family. | Swift”s Miſcellanies. 
(3-) And tho' the ſword, ſome underſtood, | 
In force had much the odds of wood, . 

Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were balanc d 


So equal, none knew which was valiant'ſt. Hudibras. 
(4. —— I can't ſpeak 
Any beginning to this peeviſh odds. Shakeſp. Othello. 
What is the night ? 


Almoſt at odds with the morning, which is which. Shakeſp. 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 

That ſets us all at odds. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, | 

Were ſtill at odds, being but three; 

Until the gooſe came out of door, 

And ſtaid the odds by adding four. Shakeſp. Lowe's Lab. Loft, 
Gods of whatſoe er degree, 

Reſume not what themſelves have given, 

Or any brother God in heavn; 

Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 


Or they muſt always be at odds. Swift's Miſcellanies, 


Ove. 1. , [h.] A poem written to be ſung to muſick ; 


a lyrick poem; the ode is either of the greater or leſs 
kind. The lefs is characteriſed by ſweetneſs and eaſe ; the 
greater by ſublimity, rapture, and quickneſs of tranſi- 


tion. 


A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young plants with 
carving Roſalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 
and e * on brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of 

n 


Roſali | Fi Shakeſp. As you like it, 
DO run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. Milton, 
What work among you ſcholar Gods | 


Pheœbus muſt write him am'rous odes ; 
And thou, poor couſin, muft compoſe 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe, Prior. 
adj. Lees, Fr. fis, Latin.] 1. Hatefol ; 
deteſlable; abominable. 2. Expoſed to hate. 3. Cau- 
ſing hate; invidious. 4. A word expreſſire of diſguſ: uſed 
by women. ee 
1.) For ever all neſs will be moſt charming; fo 
— —˙Ü 
Hatred is the paſſion of defencs, and there is à kind of hoſ- 
tility included in its very eſſence. But then, if there could 
have _ when there was ſcarce any 
* 5 1 2 
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thing odicus, it would have acted within the compaſs of its pro- 
bject. Sou. 
"Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 


Of proffer d peace, delude the Latian prince: 


þ Expel from Italy that odicus name. Dryden. 
by She breathes the o4tous fume | | 
N Of nauſeous ſteams, and poiſons all the room. Granville. 


(2.) Another means for raiſing money, was, by inquiring 
After offences of officers in 


eat place, who as by unjuſt dealing 
they became moſt odzous, 8 by juſtice in their puniſhments the 
Ji prince acquired both love and applauſe. Hay w]·a/ d. 
| He had rendered himſelf odrows to the parliament, Clarend. 
(3.) ———— The ſeventh from thee, 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore fo beſet 
With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 
And utter odi2us truth, that God would come 
To judge them with his ſaints, Milton's Par. Loft. 


(4.) Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal ſprings, 
And larks, and nightingales, are cdious things; 3 
But ſmoke, and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds delight. 
| 8 | Young, 
O'viousLy. adv. [from 0./ious.] 1. Hatefully ; abomi- 
nably. 2. Invidionſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate. 
| (1.) Had thy love, ſtill o.4rouſly pretended, 
Been as it ought, ſincere, it would have taught thee . 
Far other reas'nings. Milton's 7 Aur 
(2.) Arbitrary power no ſoher man can fear, either 
king's diſpoſition or his practice; or even where you would 
edreuſly lay it, from his miniſters. Dryden. 
O' Dio us N ESS. n. , [from odeus.] 1. Hatefulneſs. 2. 
The ſtate of being hated. | 
(..) Have a true ſenſe of his fin, of its odiouſneſc, and of its 
danger. Wake's Prejaration for Death. 
(2.) There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentleman 
of approved goodneſs, who had gotten nothing by his couſin's 
power but danger from him, and odrouſneſs for him, Sidney. 
O'DIUM. n. /. [Latin.] Invidiouſneſs ; quality of provok- 
my hate. | e 
The odium and offences which ſome men's rigour or remiſneſs 


had contracted upon my government, I was reſolved to have 
expiated. | 


She threw the odium of the fact on me, 

And publickly avow'd her love to you. Dryden. 

Projetiors, and inventors of new taxes being hateful to the 
people, ſeldom fail of bringing odjum upon their maſter. 

| CE Davenant. 

OponTa'rGcick. adj. [vr and zAyo;.] Pertaining to the 
tooth- ach. Eh 

O' DO RAT E. adj. [odoratus, Latin.] Scented ; having a 
ftrong ſcent, whether fœtid or fragrant. | 


Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or 
of the object odorate. | Bacon's Natural 


ODORVFEROUS. aj. [adorifer, Latin.] Giving ſcent ; 
uſually, ſweet of ſcent ; fragrant ; perfumed. 


A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more lively and 
 edoriferous, ſmelling almoſt like a violet. 


Smelling bodies ſend forth efflyvias of teams, without ſen- 


ſidly waſting. A grain of mulk will ſend forth odoriferous par- 
ticles for ſcores of years, without its being ſpent. Locke. 


of ſcen: ; fragrance. 


 O'porovs. adp. [edorus, Latin. } Fragrant ; 


- ſweet of (cent. 


4 


om the 


King Char les. 


iT 


Bacon. 
There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed | | 
- Robes odcr iferous. 1 Cha man. 
— Gentle gales | | 
Fanning their odorrferous wings diſpenſe. 
Native pertumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Theſe balmy ſpoils. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 


Opor1'FEROUSNESS. n. J. [from ovoriferous.] Sweetneſs 


perfumed 3 
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parts of the odorous body touch the nerves 
of our noſtrils, | | Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 
O'poouk. n. 7. odor, Latin. odeur, French. ] I. Scent, 
whether good or bad. 2. Fragrance ; perfume ; ſweet 
ſcent. | 
(1.) Democritus, when he lay a dying, ſent for loaves of 
new bread, which having opened and poured a little wine into 
them, he kept himſelf alive with the dur till a certain feaſt 
was paſt, Bacon. 
Infuſions in air, for ſo we may call odours, have the fame 
diverfities with infuſions in water; in that the ſeveral odours 
which Are in one flower or other body, iſſue at ſeveral times, 
ſome earlier, ſome later. Bacon. 
They refer ſapor unto falt, and odr unto ſulphur ; they 
much concerning colour. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Where ſilver riv'lets play thro' flaw'ry meads, 
And woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their ſhades, 
Black kennels abſent cours ſhe regrets, 
And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. 
(2.) Me ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of ſweet flow'rs, 
That dainty 04075 from them threw around, 
For damſels fit to deck their lovers bow'rs. Spenſere 
By her interceſſion with the king ſhe would lay a moſt ſea- 
ſonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, and 
leave a pleaſant 040vr of her grace and favour to the people be- 
hind her. , | Clarendon. 
The Levites burned the holy incenſe in fuch quantities as re- 
freſhed the whole multitude with its odours, and filled all the 
region about the n with perfume. Aadi ſun. 
Oe. This combination of vowels does not properly belong to 
our language, nor is ever found but in words derived trom 
the Greek, and not yet wholly conformed to our manner 
of writing: oe has in ſuch words the ſound of E. 
OzconoMicxks. n. /. ſoixoroun; ; arconomigie, Fr. from 
oecon my. Both it and its derivatives are under econamy.] 
Managemen of houſehold affairs. 22 | 
- A prince's leaving his buſineſs wholly to his miniſters, is as 
dangerous an errour in politicks, as a maſter's committing all 
do his ſervant, is in oeconomicks. _ L'Eftranee. 
OetcuMe'NnICal adj. ſoixspmineg, from oix2wem Gene- 
ral; reſpeQing the whole habitable world. . 
This Nicene council was not received as an oecumenical coun- 
cil in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, excepting only that of 
Conſtantinople. | Stillingfleet. 
We muſt not make a computation of the Catholick church 
from that part of it which was within the compaſs of the Ro- 
man empire, though called oecumenical. Leſley 
Ox DRM A. u. , (eld, from ode, to ſwell.] A tumour 
It is now and commonly by ſurgeons confined to a white, 
ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous 
humours, ſuch as happen to hydropick conſtitutions. 


| Quincy. 

adj. [from oedema.) Pertaining to an 
| oedema. 

generated out of the effuſion of melancholick 

blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 

phlegmonous or oedemazick tumour. . Harvey. 

The great diſcharge of matter, and the extremi 


ty of pain, 
waſted her, oedematous ſwellings aroſe in her legs, and the lan- 


|  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
OerL1ap. . /. [from oeil, French.] Glance; wink; token 


of the eye. 
oeiliads and moſt ſpeaking 


We finell, becauſe 


. 


* 


Young, 


.. 
" Wu 


Orvema'rick. 
EDE'MATOUS. 
| It is primarily 


She gave . 
To noble Edmund. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
O'zr. contracted from ower. See Oven. | 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
With circle after circle as they fell, 
And now the lovely face but half 


O'er- run with wrinkles and defac d with tears. Addiſon. 


Such fragrant flowers do give —_ 1 ſmell, Oxsor nus. x. , {from G&o&, wicker, from ſome ſuuili- 
But her fweet odour did them all exeel,”. :  Sfenſer, tude inthe frnQure of this part to the caatexture of that; 
I Their private roofs 2 timber borne/, = and @ayw, to ear.] The gullet ; a long, large, and round 
Waller, 


canal, that deſcends from the mouth, lyiog all aloog be- 


O F 


tween the windpipe and the joints of the neck and back, 
to the fifth joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
right, and gives way to the deſcending artery ; and both 
run by one another, till at the ninth the eſophagus turns 
again to the left, Pe the midriff, and is continued to 
the left orifice of t . 10 X. 
is penetratin . gefot hagus and aſ era arteria, re- 
1 ſtitched cok, Aly thoſe * the oeſophagus, 
where the-ſuſtenance and faliva fo mn preſſeth into it. 
| | Viſeman's Surgery. 
or. prep. [op, Saxon.] 1. It is put before the ſubſtamive 
that follows another in conſttuction; as of theſe part were 
ſlain ; that is, part of theſe.'2. It is put among ſuperlative 
adjeQives. 3. From. 4. Concerning; relating to. 5. Cut 
of. 6. Among. 7. By. This ſenſe was once yery fre- 


quent, but is not now in uſe. 8. According to. g. Not- 


ing power, ability, choice, or ſpontaneity. With the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 10. Noting properties, qu lities, or 
condition. 11. Noting extraction. 12. Noiing adhe- 
rence, or belonging. 13. Noting the matter of any thing. 
14. Noting the motive. s Noting form or manner of 
exiſtence. 16. _—_— omething that has ſome particular 


quality. 17. Noting faculties of power granted. 18. Not- 


ing preference, or poftponence. 19. Noting change of one 
ftate to another. 20. Noting cauſality. 21. Noting pro- 
portion. 22. Noting kind or ſpecies. 23. It is put be- 


times; of old, in old time. 
(z-) I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs | 
Of full three thouſand ducats. | Shakeſp.. 
He to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
; ent, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge of 
the li arts. Dryden. 
All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the moſt 
atheiſtical perſon in the world, when forſaken of all hopes of 
any other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Z Tillot ſon. 
he rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of vigaur, does 
ſet it free from thoſe idle companions: | Locke. 


3 


The value of land is raiſed only by a greater plenty of money. 


E. 


They will receive it at laſt with an ample accumulation of 


intereſt, _ _ Smallridge. 
(2.) The moſt renowned of all are thoſe to whom. the name is 
given Philippi Abbott Deſcriftion of the World. 


—— 
We profeſs to be animated with the beſt hopes ¶ any men 


in the world. 12 5 TDilbtſon. 
At midnight, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable time of all 
other, all 


We are not to.:deſcribe aur ſhepherds as ſhepherds at this 


day really are, but as they may be conceived then to have been, 


- when the beſt of men followed the employment.  . Pofe. 
ky Peace, of all worldly bl | ray moſt valuable. Smallr. 
(3.) The captain 3 the ts, with a blow whoſe violence 


| 9 not or 
— upon the ſide of the head. 
One that I brought up & a puppey, one that 


| I fav'd from drowning. Shakeſp. Two:Gent. of Verona. 


He borrowed a box of the ear of the: | and fore 

| he would pay him again when he was able. Th 
It was called Carcyra of Corcyray the ter of ZAEſfopus.. 

| L FAS RET 
4.) The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 

9 1 5 + roofs po 
But for your own republick. 5 Ben. Jabnſan. 

This cannot be underſtood F the firſt diſpoſition of the waters, 
as they were before therfloune. artet. 
A have this ſenſe war. Ky 269 1-1 Somnall ive « 


) Vet of this-kotjo be had me te pee, 


To feed the famiſſi d and to e the bare. Dien MN 
Look once again, and for — 24d 
oY . —— 71.) Dryden. © 


quaintance who is wholly exempt 


fore an indefinite expreſſion of time: as, of late, in late 


virgins aroſe and trimmed their ax "A 


make him happy or no. 
of ſtrength proceeding of fury, | 
Sianey.. 


_ 2 Tubal, 4 Wealthy Hebrew of my ttibe, 
+10 Pray that in towns ard temples of our own, | 


ables, 


O F 
(s.) He is the only perſon of all others for an epic poem. 


| Dryden. 
Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 8 7 
That Jove, whene'er he thundets, calls thee ſon. Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman off my om ac- 
this. error, Swifts 


(7:) — She dying 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 
Of every bearer. 
Like heav'n in all, like earth in this alone, 
That tho great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, 
Yet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 
But by the finger 1 the Almighty's hand. Da vic. 
I was friendly entertained of the Engliſh corfful. Sandy. 
| Left a more honourable man than thoſe be bidden of him. 
95 Nelſon's Feſti val. 
(8.) — The ſenate | | 


And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 

Will tharply and ſeverely vindicate | 

Not only any fact, but any practice | 

Gainſt the late, | Ben. Ffohnſon's Catiline, 

They do of right belong to you, being moſt of them firſt 

preached amongſt you. Tilietſon's Dedication, 

Tancred, whoſe delight | 3 

Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily ſight, 
Of cuſtom, when his ſtate affairs were done ; 
Would paſs his pleaſing hours with her alone. Dryden.. 


(9.) Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves ; as. 


Shakeff .. 


wild thyme, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
' Of himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to his duty. Step4. 
Fhe Venice glaſſes would crack of themſelves. Boyle. 
| QF himſelf is none, 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, who ne er can end; 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryer. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves obtain d 
From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain d. Dryden. 


To aſſert mankind te have been of himſrlf, and without a 
eauſe, hath this invincible objection againſt it, that we plainly 
{ee every man to be from another. T.llot ſon. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themſelves, or them- 
{elves alter the direction of their motion. Cheyne. 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil 
Ts do of themſelves divide into three powers. Suit. 

owe er it was civil. in angel or elf, | 
For he ne'er could have filled it ſo well of himſelf, Fruit. 
(0. ) He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. CLarenadon. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which ot 


itſelf is of no colour, provided it be ſaline. Boyle. 
The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whoſe odours were (f pow'r to raiſe from death. Dryden. 


A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being deter- 


mined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined 


whether it be really of a nature, in itſelf and conſequences, to 
| ns | Lecke. 

The value of land is raiſed, when remaining / the fame 
fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. 
(11. ) Lunsford was a man an ancient family in Suſſex. 

5 3 F arendon. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonſhire, 
that for many ages had made a handſome figure in their country. 
| Rowe'”s Life, 


ill fyrniſh me. ... . Shake(p: Werchant of Venice. 


The name of great Anchiſes may be known. 


* 


Dryden 


([. 13.) The chariot was all F cedar, gilt and adorned with 
eryſtal, ſave that the fore-end had pannels of ſaphires, ſet in 

| borders of gold; and the hinder end the like of emeralds of the 
Peru colour. , 1 


he cemmen umterials which the ancients:made their ſhips 


4 1 


Buco New: Atlantis, 


of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, the-beech, and the 
A, WIT WIS | i! 2 Arbucbnot᷑ on Coins. 


| OFF 
(14.) It was not of my own choice I undertook this work. 


Dryden. 
Our ſov'reign Lord has 'd in his mind 
The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 
And of his grace and inborn clemency, 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree. Dryden 


(15.) As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this fancy 
of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
framing, one which might remain as a part of the church litur- 
gy, and ſerve as a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers with 
efficacy, yet without ſuperfluity of words. Hofer. 

(16.) Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a friend 
as I have of this ſwallow. No, fays the, nor ever mother ſuch 
a fool as I have of this ſame thruſh.. I'Eftrange. 

(17.) If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth. 1 Peter, iv. 11. 

(18.) Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower. 
— I do not like the Tower of any place. Shakeſp. 
(. 9.) O miſerable of happy! is this the end 

Of this new glorious world, and me ſo late 

The glory of that glory, who now become 3 

Accurs d, of bleſſed? Milton's Par. Lofl. 

(20.) Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and can- 
dour, is the product of right reaſon; which of neceſſity will 
give allowance to the failures of others, by conſidering that 
there is nothing perfect in mankind. ryden, 

(2r.) How many are there of an hundred, even amongſt 
| ſcholars themſelves. 5 Locke. 


(22.) To cultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of 
the cabinet; and the neglect of this ſucceſs may be of the moſt 


fatal conſequence to a nation. 3 Swift. 

(23.) Of late, divers learned men have adopted the three hypo- 

ſtatical principles. Buyle on Colours. 
In days of old there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryden. 
Orr. adv. [af, Dutch.) 1. Of this adverb the chief uſe 
is to conjoin it with verbs: as, to come off ; to fly off; to 
take off ; which are found under the verbs. 2. It is gene- 


rally 1 to on: as, to lay en; to take of. In this 


caſe it ſignifies, diſunion; ſeparation; breach of conti- 
nuity. 3. It ſignifies diſtance. 4. In painting or ſtatuary 
it ſignifies projection or relief. 5. It fignifies evaneſcence ; 
abſence or departure. 6. It ſignifies any kind of di ſappoint- 


ment; defeat; interruption ; adverſe diviſion : as, the 


affair is of; the match is of. 7. On the oppoſite (ide of 
a queſtion. 8. From; not toward. 9. Off hand; not 


ſtudied. 10. To be F. In common talk, fignifies to recede 


from an intended contract or deſign. 11. To come off. To 
eſcape by ſome accident or ſubtetfuge. 12. To get off. To 
make eſcape. 13. To go off. To deſert ; to abandon. 
14. To g. ff. Applied to guns, to take fire and be diſ- 
charged ; borrowed from the arrow and bow. 15. Well 
or r Having good or bad fucceſs. 16. Off, whe- 


ther alone or in compoſition, means either literally or 


. figuratively, disjunQion, abſence, privation, or diſlance. 


(2.) Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my 


cap than my heart, I will practice the inſinuating nod, and be 
of to them moſt counterfitly. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Where are you, Sir John? come, of with your boots. 
Salah 
. EE tho 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 
Then rend itoff. | 
A piece of filver coined for a ſhill 
alver clipped of, is no more a ſhilling 


that which is not eaten at the fable. 


OFFENCE. . [ofenſe, Fr. 


| |  othe# ſenſes] av in warming 
+ Dryden. 
ing. that, has half the 
rd, is ſt 4 - 4b Par nous, 

which was once a ſealed yard, is ſtill a yard, when one half of 


o F AV 


(5. ) Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it happens 
upon this or that occaſion, of WT L'Eftrange. 
(7.) The queſtions noway touch upon puritaniſm, either of 
or on. os 8 +, Sanderſon. 
(8.) Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and ſeeing was be- 
fore a ſtay from interrupting her, gave herſelf to be ſeen unto 
her with ſuch a lightening of beauty upon Zelmane, that neither 
ſhe could look on, nor would look off. Sidney. 
(9.) Several ſtarts of fancy off hand look well enough. 


| | F'Eftrange. 
Orr. interjet. An expreſſion of abhorrence, or command 
to depart. | 
Of, or I fly for ever from thy ſight. Smith's Phædr. 
Orr. prep. 1. Not on. 2. Diſtant from. 


(1.) I centinued feeling again the fame pain; and finding it 


grow violent I burnt it, and felt no more after the third time; 


was never off my legs, nor kept my chamber a day. Temple. 

(2.) Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 
about two miles off this town, though moſt of the modern 
writers have fixed it to Freicati ' Addiſon on Italy, 


Or AL. u. /. [off fall, fays Skinner, that which falls from 


the table: perhaps from / Latin.] 1. Waſte meat; 


2. Carrion ; coarſe 
fleſh. 3. Refuſe ; that which is thrown away as of no 
value. 4. Any thing of no eſteem. | 

(.) He let out the Mali of his meat to intereſt, and kept a 


regiſter of ſuch debtors in his t-book. Arbuthnot, 
9 I ſhould have fatted all the region kites | 
ith this ſlave's Mal. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Cram'd, and gorg d, nigh burſt, | | 
With ſuck d and glutted off ad. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
(3.) To have right to deal in thi was accounted 
an argument of a noble and illuſtrious deſcent ; God would not 
accept the Mali of other profeſſions. South, 

| If a man bemoan his lot, 


That after death his moulldring limbs ſhall rot, 

A ſecret ſting remains within has mind; | FTIR 
The fool is to his own caſt of als kind. 5 
They commonly fat hogs with Mai corns. mer. 
(4.) What is Rome? what rubbiſh and what of al ? 

| ; Shakeſp, 
Fr. offenſa, from offends, Lat.] 
1. Crime; act of wickedneſs. 2. A tranſgreffion. 3. 
Injury. 4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt ; ſcandal. 


5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. 6. Attack; act of the 


..) Thither with their haſty courſe d 
Where Chriſt the er 43 dy d. my e. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours : 
Were thine without offence, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2+) I, by the law of nature, man hath not a power 
to » offences-againſt it, I fee not how the magiſtrates of any 
community can puniſh an alien af another country. Locke. 
(4-) I have my opinion againſt the authority of two 
men, but E hope: without offence to their memories; for 1 
them living, and reverence them dead.  Dryaen. 

(4-) Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry be not 
blamed. FE: 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who had 
been a ſnarorand] an Heure unto the people. 1 Mac. iv. 
The pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſe of the 
upon cald, or refrigeration: upon 

are greater than the __ 

IL acon, 


it is broke of. 5 a ; Kc, 3 . — het 2 * 
(3. Weſt of this foreſt, ſcarcely of a mile, offexce when they — 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. dap. (.) Courtefy thut enbd i * 85 
About - ed were placed harq@bulcrs. Haller. n offence, but only ts ſtand upon the 
f my (4-) 19 a good U zece ;3_ © GT | 111i r | beſt Ve. oof et! 7143 *2 q hgh 1 4 
Thu comes of well and excelent. Shakeſp. . 


* unnd Eu. Won br Wes, $5, E 
Tre ee eee of dee M, 


O F F 
| Over's NCEFUL: adj. [offence and jolt] - Injurious ; giving 


diſpleaſure. 


a” ſeems your melt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſ. 


Orys/nceLess. adj. [from offence} Unotfending ; in- 


nocent. 
Yau are duct now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in 


policy than in malice; even ſo as one would beat his ory of | 


dog to affright an imperious lion. Shakeſp. Othe 
To Orre'noD. wv. a. [end, Latin.] 1. To make angry; 
to diſpleaſe. 2. To aſſail ; to 1 3. To uanfgieſs; 
to violate. 4. To injure. 
(1. If much you note him 
You ſhall ond him, and extend his paſſion, 
Feed and regard him not. Sp Macbeth. 
Three ſorts of men my foul hateth, and I am greatly off end- 
eld at their life. cela. xxv. 2. 


mour, ſeverely reproying them of cowardice who had forſaken 
thee, place, * grievoully offended with them who had kept ſuch 
negligent watch. 


profeſs religion. But the indiſcreet and us uſe of in- 
nocent and lawful things, as it does not ſhock and offend our 
conſciences, ſo1 it is difficult to make people at all fenſible of the 
danger of it. | Law. 


2.) is Ges fan to defend himſelf, and withal fo to offend 


| By that by an N blow the poor Philoxenus fell dead at 


his feet. | Sidney. 
(3- — Many fear 
More to offend a law, Ballad. 
(4.) Cheaply you fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 
Not as th off ended, bot th ders pleaſe. D "rv | 


To Orra'nd. w. n. 1. To be criminal ; to tranſgrefs the 
law. 2. To cauſe — 3. To commit tranſgreſſion : 
with againft. » 

.) Ties nes thas of 
knoweth himſelf to offend above all others. 
Mnoſoe ver ſhal} keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
„he is guilty of all. James, th. 10. 

| The biſhops therefore of the 23 of England did noways 

Mea hy veceiving from the Roman church into gur divine ſer- 

vice, fuch materials, circumſtances or cm, as were re- 


ligious and White. .. n 


6.0 I ſhall Mena, cither to detain, gr giv e it. 
Shale. King Lear. 
(20 Our language is enemy invperkett, and in many in- 
| ſtances it off ends againft every part of grammar. Swift. 
Orre'xDER. n. J. [from w Lie « ih A criminal ; one who 
has committed.a crime ; a rranſgrefſo 3 grilty 1 
2. One who has doe an injury. 


1.) AH that aich for thiquity are cut of; that make» wan. 


an ofender for a word. Ini. 21. 


Every actual fin, beſides the three former; muſt be eonſidered 


with a fourth thing, "to wit, a certain ſtain, or blot, which it 
ints'and leaves in the fender Per ſtins. 
So like a fly the poor fender diess: | 
But like the waſp, * rich eſcapes and — 5 Naben. 
Hoy ſhall J loſe the ſin, oo. ne ho Ah 
And Tovetly Nui yet deteſt — 11 Pope. 
be venſcience of the e © hall r SG 
gert Ford?” oh C= 5 5 Clari ſſa. 


He that, Without . ena. — 2 * 
at 12112 

# thing; that it is the greateſt 

r 3 —— 


N lick prayers, cuts bimlelf 
been thought ſo 'unhapy 
pumiſhment the * of 


— * 
2 ) Al yen 


a5 purſue thi gf 


Ove NDRESS. «£0 'ot f 


from ine chuteh, 


TY, 
or rare? 1 (Ja 1! 
. 


» « 


=; eau, and 
The emperor himſelf came running to hs 4 in his ar- 


Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Groſs fins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided 2 perſons that 


earthly nager maketh graven ee 
Wifa: ww. 13. 
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Oryu'nsve. 2d. [ofer/if, Fr. from offenſus, Lat.] . 
Cauſi ing anger; diſpleaſing; diſguſti Ca 5 
injurious. 3. Aſſailant Y not — 1 * tt 


(1.) Since no man can do ill with a good conſcience, the - 


conſolation which we herein ſeem to find is but a meer deceitful 
_ pleaſing of ourſelves in error, _ mull needs turn to our 


ter grief, if that which we to pleaſe God moſt, be for 


manifold defects thereof offen/ive unto him. Hooker. 
It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the Iriſh as ſeem 
offenſive and repugnant to good governmet. Cenſer. 


(2.) It is an excellent opener for the liver, but enſ ve to 
the ſtomach. Bacon"; Natural Hiſtery. 

The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time of the year, and 
the heat was very offenſive to me. Brown's Travels. 

Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſometimes makes 
which cuſtom, at, laſt will overcome. 

| Arbathnot. 

(3. ) He — the benefits and favours that he had done 
him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an Hens ve war 
in his quarrel. on. 

We enquire concerning the advantages and diſadvantages 


betwixt thoſe military offenſtve engines uſed among the 
and thoſe of theſe latter ages. s * 4 Wit 


Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defenſive part} where 


the main ſtreſs lies, and k g themielves chiefly to the en- 
ue; perpetually objecting to the Catholic ks, inſtead 
of OY up the dit e, which clog their own. 


Waterland 5 


orte nS1VELY. adv [from bre [. Miſchievouſſy; 
inj uriouſſy. 2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure. 3. 
By way of attack; not defenſively. 


(1. ) In the leaſt thing done ffenſvely againſt the good Ff 
men; whoſe beni we ought to ſeek for as = own, we [zinly 
"_g that we do not ns God to be ſuch as indeed he 


yearly 25 : Hooker. 

G6.) Aly had hey | fight „i that the images in 
ber hangin d appear to her, if room were not extraordi- 
narily darkened, embelliſhed with ſeveral offenſively vivid co- 
lours. Boyle on Colours. 


Or rz NSIVENESS. from 
 -iſchief, 2. nf. rank Moth, oh e 


2.) The muſcles” bf the 9 
upon the bones, al! the nor, Ne hav . parts ini . 2 
| plicated with the greateſt caſe and without any. e . — 
g Grew's Muſæum. 
To O'FF ER. v. a. [offero, Lat. offrir, Fr. J 1.. To pre- 
fent ; to exhibit any thing ſo as that it may be taken or 
received. 2. To. ſacrifice ;/ to immolate ; to preſent as 


bid, as a. price or reward. . 40 To atrem tod 
ec. Tor 7254 77 . * 
1.) Some ideas forwardly offer deltec to all 
derſtandings; ſome ſort of truths refult pern E 
ſvon as the mind puts them into propoſitions. | Lacke. 
Servants Urn, Taps ure in ſtrong drink, make court to 


Im young maſter, ering him that Which they 1; 
Ahe heathen women _ 1 . 


the flames at of their ö 

(2.) They offered unto\the Lbrtf bf thi fpoil' 
. .brought, ſeven hundred 120 £433 Vn, 
An holy prieſthogd ©” he "up prick * f 155 
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deer ddl ont 5 OY 
And briſtled e fl 4 
When a man i Ned 
r wid re 


ar. 0 nine, and 1c 
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1 (EVE 
wut de 


— 2 Mac. i iv. 40. 


a act of worſhip : often with up, 0 "T's. 


Þ e 


by. 


OFF OFF 


( 5.) In that extent wherein the mind wanders in remote ſpecu- (6.) Fair ſtreams that do vouchſafe i 1 our elearneſs to repre · 
lations, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or re- | ſent unto me — blubbered face, let the tribute er of my 
flection have offered for its contemplation. Locke. tears 'procure your ſtay a while with me, that I may begin yet 

Our author of ers no reaſon. | Locke. at laſt to find — that pities me. Sidney. 

To O/ FER. v. n. To be preſent ; ; to be at hand; to O'rrcren. 1. /. [from er.] 1. One who makes an offer. 


preſent itſelf. 2. To make an attempt. 3. With at ; to 2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in worſhip. 


make an attempt. (1.) Bold offerers 
„ a 0M ofers, and the youth, — Dryden. of _ _ gilt 5 => renowned wife. Chapman, 
(2.) No thought tan imagine a greater 1 to ſee a _ 8 2 be 8 » en er be good, this is the onl _ 
121 1 
e e TOY. OY NOM —_— When he commanded Abraham to ſacrifice Iſaac, the place 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land. Baco:, of the offering was not left undetermined, and to the oFerer's 
One offers, and in MH ring makes a ſtay ; diſcretion. Soth Sermons, 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more. Dan. Civ. War. O' FFPERINSG. * [from er.] A ſaerifice; any thing i im- 
I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, if they . molated, or offered in worſhip. 
Fered to ſez my wife without my leave. _— : Plucking the entrails of an Mering forth, | 
3.) I will not offer at that 1 cannot maſter. = — uy could not find a heart within the beaſt. Shakeſp. 
| hope they will take it well that I ſhould offer at a new thing, are polluted offcrings, more abhorr'd 
and could forbear preſuming to meddle where any of the learn- Than Notre livers in the ſacrifice. Shakeſpeare. 
ed pens have ever touched before. Graunt. When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an Mering for fin, he ſhall ſce 
Write down and make ſigns to him to pronounce them, and his ed. V. lid. 10. 
guide him by ſhewing him by the motion of your own lips to The gloomy god 
Fer at one of thoſe letters; which _ the eaſieſt, he will Stood mute —_ awe, to ſee the golden rod ; 
ſtumble upon one of them. Holder. Admir'd the deſtin'd of 'ring to his queen, | 
The maſquerade ſucceeded fo well with him, * he would A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. | | Drygen, 
be offering at the ſhepherd's voice ani call too. L'Eftrange. What nations now to Juno's pow'r will pray, ee | 
It contains the = of his doctrine, and offers at ſome. Or off rings on my ſlighted altars lay ? 2 s Virgil. 
what towards the diſproof of mine. Atterbu1 . —— F'll favour her, 
Without Mering at any other remedy, we haſtily engaged in That my awaken'd foul may take her flight, 
a war, which hath coſt us ſixty millions. Swift.” Renew di in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
O'rrex. n. . [Fre, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Propofal of An Fering fit for heaven. Addiſon's Cato. 
advantage to another. 4 Fitſt advance. 3. Propoſal 22 4 N vl 1 thy god of vice Youn 
— made. 4. Price bid; act of biddiog a price. 5. Attempt; - | W cards, _ 


endeavour. 6. Something giren by * of ecknowledg- Orre'gronr. n. ba { offer taire, e The act of of - 


ment. fering.:-: i 5 * * $ * EI , 
* He went 120 th 's church, where he m ertory o 
BA Some nymp phs there 12 2 their Face bis ſtandards, and bad. orizons and Te Deum ſung. 1.2 
When offers are iſdain'd * 2 2 Fefe. The adminiſtration of the ſacrament he reduced to an imita- 
. 2 pels this — Ag tion, though a diſtant one, of primitive frequency, to once a 
And it 5 from policy, not love.— _— and therewith its n ** 2 _ 
— Mowbray, you.overween to take it ſo: W | 
is Mer comes from mercy, not from fear. Shakeſp. Or year. . f them offer] Offer ; propoſal of Kind- 
—— What youldſt beg, Laertesĩ neſs. A word not in uſe. 
That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking? eee. Thou haſt prevented us with eures of thy love, even 8 
wo: — 2 ers be Sat AE "Ok 5 8 OF! _ thine ke F 19 wy N King Charles. 
Were not for to give, nor them to take. ariel. F e L. 2. blick ch 
| I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in caſe they Fr e 


or nel ; magiltracy. 2. Agency ; 4 7 * 
e nal hu he be, dete eee re et d of fed . 
— off with her, and have thought moſt worth the ſaving. il voluntarily tendered. 5 AQ of worhip. 6. * 
ir dt, ee lary of de votions. 7. Rooms in a, houſe ann to 
It carries too. great an imputation of ignorance,: or folly, to particylar bulineſs, 8. [Officina, Lav. - Place ders bu- 
quit and renounte former tenets upon the offer of an argument. ſineſa is tranſaQted 7s 80 


g 2 cannot immediately be anfwered. ; , Locke. (44 — ben contriv'd to _ : 
Tube Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were. then for- From Rome all feaſgn'd office, and to wind 
mally and fo olemnly challenged by the Catholicks, to- refer the Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. . | Shaheſp. Cori x. 
matter in diſpute tp the concurring judgment of the writers that Methought this ſtaff, mine gfce-badge in court, | 
lived before the controverſy began; but they declined the offer. Was broke in twain. Shale. * 
bis } Mater land. | The inſplence of office. „ 15 Wl 8 akeſp. 
Jews g Z R „„ e ——— cauſes. os fv at law, 
T "wig by 1 s A. 32 todevide hem I , 4 2 rth. 
Aae e be hn a.] All things that oy uld uſe to do me wron 
jy is cafers. u, Pee eas Shaheſp. E. 
2 ough they be anstelle to expel _ Experiment Pe n of the teeth of the 


In: 
Me, n yet. wx are ers of nature, and cauſe mo- comb do the office of ſo many — — every interval producing 


dy eonſent; as ing, or crying u in. Bacan. ge yy iſm. Newton's Opticks. 
F the p OWer. ON, « one to. Shins « Ys 42 ENS — 


1 bo Miko Pr. 1 


k. ade 


„ time "that * = ſhown hig 


_ Gothic manner, one "that: arrived at the 
© the II, 8 . -_ e 
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it. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Mindſor. 
I would I could do a, good office between yon. 


5. This gate 
Inſtructs you how t' adore the heavens, and bows you 5 
To morning's holy office.  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(6.) Whoſoever hath children or ſervants, let him take care 
that they ſay their prayers before they begin their work: the 
Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and the creed, is a very 
good office for them, if they are not fitted for more regular of- 
Aces. | Taylor. 
(7.) What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ? at leaſt defift 
To build at all. _ - Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with ſome low galleries to paſs 
from them to the palace itſelf, | Bacon. 
(3.) What ſhall good old York ſee there, | 
But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untroden ſtones?  SChakeſp. Rich. II. 


theſe ſcruples in the king's conſcience, yet as if the king's ſoul 
and his money were in ſeveral offices, that the one was not to 1n- 
termeddle with the other, went on with as great rage as ever. 


| Bacon's Henry VII. 
He had fet up a kind of Mice of addreſs ; his general correſ- 
pondencies by letters. Fell. 


To OrrICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To perform; to 
_ diſcharge; to do. | 
I will be gone, altho' p 
The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, | 
And angels ic dall. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 
O'reicen. . ſ. [officier, French.] 1. A man employed by 
the publick. 2. A commander in the army. 3. One who 
has the power of apprehending criminals, or man ac- 
countable to the law. 


| The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, ſhews him 
not any to be much inferiour to Pompey as a ſea officer, but to 


have had little or no ſkill in that element. Arbuthnot. 
(3-) The thieves are poſſeſt with fear Ae 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. Shak. Henry IV. 
— We charge you 

To go with us unto the officers. Shak. Henry VI. 
O'zx1cxxeD. adj. [from officer.] Commanded ; ſupplied 
with commanders. : . 
What could we expect from an army officered by Iriſh papiſts 

and outlaws. Ai ſan s Fre b 


Orpr'crar. adj. [official, French; from office.] 1. Con- 


duciye ; appropriate with regard to uſe. 
to a publick charge. | 


love, but in all the accouſtrement, complement, and ceremony 


Shakeſp. 
The wolf took occaſion to do the fox a good M L'Eftra. 
You who your pious ces ys | 5 
To ſave the reliques of abandon'd Troy. Dryden Virgil. 


Empſcn and Dudley, though they could not but hear of 


(1.) Tis an office of great worth, = 
And you an officer fit for the place. Shakeſp. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content | | 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The next morning there came to us the ſame officer that came 
to us at firſt to conduct us to the ſtranger s houſe. Bacon. 
If it ſhould fall into the French hands, all the princes would 
return to be the ſeveral officers of his court. Temple. 
As a magiſtrate or great officer he locks himſelf up from all 
approaches. | | South's Sermons. 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. A ſupe- 
rior power takes away by violence from them, that which by 
violence they took away from qthets. __  L'Eftrange. 
Since he has appointtd officers to hear it, a ſuit at law in it- 
ſelf muſt needs be innocent. Kettleaworth, 
(2.) If he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, | 
His furly officer ne er fail'd to crack 5 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
I ſummon'd all my officers in haſte, 5 
All came reſolv' d to die in my defence. Dryden. 


2 # _ | nts are 
2. Pertaining . * 


3 


(t.) In this animal are the guts, the ſtomach, and other 
parts offcial unto nutrition, which, were its alument the empty 
reception of air, their proviſions had been ſuperfluous. Brown. 

(2.) The tribunes _ ; 

Endue you wich the people's voice. Remains 

That in th* official marks inveſted, you 

Anon do meet the ſenate. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Orricial. „ /. Official is that perſon to whom the cog- 

nizance of cauſes is committed by fuch as have eccleſiaſti- 

cal juriſdiction. Ayliffe. 
A poor man found a prieſt over familiar with his wife, and 
vent to {pake it abroad and could not prove it, the prieft ſued 
dim before the biſhop's official for defamation. Camden. 
OrriciaLrY. 3. /. [officialite, Fr. from official.) 'I he 
charge or poſt of an official. 
The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. Aylife. 
To OrFICIATE. v. a, [from office. ] To give, in conſe- 
quence of office. | 
All her number'd ſtars that ſeem to row! 
* incomprehenſible, for ſuch | 
heir diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to aſiciate light | 
Round this opacous earth, this punQual ſpot. 
To OPFTICIATE. v. n. 1. To diſcharge an office, com- 
monly in worſhip. 2. To perform an office for another. 
(1.) No miniſter offictating in the church, can with a good 
conſcience omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
aforeſaid law. | _ Sanderſon. 
Who of the biſhops or prieſts that offczates at the altar, in the 
N of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid we offer to thee Peter or 
aul? | | Stillingfleet. 
To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them from that 
contempt which they will certainly fall into under this notion ; 
which conſidering the number of perſons officiating this way, 
muſt be very prejudicial to religion. Caller. 
ſhop.] Uſed in a ſhop, 


Orrici NAL. adj. [from officina, a 
thus officinal plants and drugs are thoſe 


Nialt3n. 


or belonging to it : 
uſed in the ſhops. 


| OFFICIOUS. adj. [officieux, French; officioſur, Latin. 


1. Kind; doing good offices. 2. 1 forward. 
1.) Vet, not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 


Officious ; but to thee, earth's habitant. Milton. 
= 37 You are too officious 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. | Shakeſp. 
At Taunton they killed in fury an officious and eager com- 
miſſioner for the ſublidy. Bacon Henry VII. 
| — Cato, perhaps | | 3 
I'm too officious, but my forward cares | 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. Addiſon. 
Orer'crousLy. adv. [from officious.] 1. Importunately 
forward. 2. Kindly ; with unaſked kindneſs. 
(..) The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorn'd, officrouſly they own. Dryden 
Flatt' ring crouds offcioufly appear, | 
To give themſelves, not you, an happy year. Dryden. 
(2) ———— Let thy goats offc:ouſly be nurſt, | 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their thirſt. Dryden, 
Orr1i'ciousNess. n. .. [from officious.] 1. Forwardneſs 


of civility, or reſpect, or endeavour. - Commonly in an 
ill ſenſe. + Service. 

(r.) I my officiouſneſs by an offering, though I betra 
my poverty by the — 5 * , - 1 South, 
955 In whom is required underſtanding as in a man, courage 
and vivacity as in a lion, ſervice and miniſterial Mein c as 
in the ox, and expedition as in the eagle. rown, 

O' r rind. . /. from eff.] The act of ſteering to a diſtance 
from the land. | | | 
Orrs r. 2. /. [off and ſet.) Sprout ; ſhoot of, a plant. 
They are multiplied mot only by the ſeed, but many alſo by 
the root, producing offsets or creeping under grand. Ray. 
raiſed from any part of the; root, — 
Mets, and in others the branches ſet in the ground will take 
root, | | Locke. 
* 
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Orrscov'riNnG. n. . [off and ſcour.] Recrement; part 
rubbed away in cleaning any thing. Re 

Thou haſt made us as the offscouring and refuſe in the midſt 
of the people. | Lam. iii. 45- 

Being accounted, as St. Paul ſays, the very filth of the world, 
and the . ſcouring of all things. | Kettlewwell. 

O'resyRING. n. /. [off and ſpring.] 1. Propagation ; ge- 
neration. 2. The thing propagated or generated ; chil- 
dren ; deſcendants. 3. Production of any kind. 

(1.) All things coveting to be like unto God in being ever, 
that which cannot hereunto attain perſonally, doth ſeem to con- 
tinue itſelf by ring and propagation. Hooker. 

(2.) = When the fountain of mankind 

Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by fin ; 

This was a charge, that all his _ did bind, 3 

And all his off sprm w corrupt therein. avies. 

— — To the Gods * 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known. Dryden. 

His principal actor is the fon of a goddeſs, not to mention 
the of5pring of other deities. Addiſon, Spectaior. 

Tho' both fell before their hour, 

Time on their offspring hath no power; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays ſhall blaſt, 

Nor death's dark vail their days o'ercaſt. Denham. 


7 OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [offuſer, Latin; offuſquer, Fr.] 


Io dim; to cloud; to darken. 


 Orrvusca'TION. n. * [from offuſeate.] The act of dar- 


kening. 


Orr, adv. [or, Saxon.] Often; frequently; not rarely ; 


not ſeldom. 3 
In labours more abundant, in ſtripes above meaſure, in pri- 
ſons more frequent, in deaths t. 5 
It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it is one part of 
true faith, which is oft miſtaken for the whole. — 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, | 

O#t ſhe rejects, but never once offends. | Pope. 
O'rTeN. adv. [from opt, Saxon; in the comparative, oft- 
net; ſuperlative, oftneft.] Oft; frequently; many 
times; not ſeldom. | | | 

| | The queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, | 
Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. ' Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Uſe a little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and thine ten in- 
firmities. 2 ; 5 1 Tim. V. 23. 
In journeying ten, in perils in the wilderneſs. 2 Cor. ii. 26. 
A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad and high, 
That often had bewitcht the ſea-gods with her eye. Drayt. 
Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, than as a 
conſul of Rome, and does not oftner talk of the celebrated wri- 
ters of our own country in former ages, than of any among 
their contemporaries ?_ | Addiſon's Freebolder. 


 OerenTi'wes. adv. [often and times. From the compo- 


fition of this word it is reaſonable to believe, that oft was 
once an adjective, of which oftex was the plural; which 
| ſeems retained in the phrafe thine often infirmities. See 
OrTten.] Frequently; many times; often. 
Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter needleſs, to be fo 
oftentimes mentioned and opened in the principal part of that 
duty which we owe to God, our publick prayer? - Hooker. 
The difficulty was by what means they could ever arrive to 
places gftentimes ſo remote from the ocean. Woodward. 
| It is equally neceſſary that there ſkould be a future ſtate, to 
vindicate the juſtice of God, and ſolve the preſent irregularities 
of Providence, whether the beſt men be gf tentimes only, or always 
the moſt miſerable. Atterbury. 


OrrtTiimes. adv. Toft and times.] Frequently; often. 


Ofttimes nothing profits more 


Than felfcefteemn, grounded on juſt and right, 2 
Well-anag ec. ' © Miltbn's Par. Loft. 
Ofttinies Before I hither did reſortt. 3h 


c d ah the converſation of atm . 
- Wholed arwat life, qe and Lee. 


2 Cor. ii. 23. 


93 


Ocr'r. * . A fort of moulding in architecture, conſt. 
Oc1've, 


ing of a round and a hollow; almoſt in the 

form ol an 8, and is the fame with what Vittruvius calls 

cima. C ma reverſa, is an «gee with the hollow down- 

wards. | Harris. 

To O'GLE. v. a. [oogh, an eye, Dutch.] To view with 

ſide glances, as in fondneſs; or with a deſign not to be 
heeded. 

From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 

And ogling all their audience, then they ſpeak. Dryden, 

If the female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not be 

ſet to go right? Could they talk of the different aſpects and con- 

junctions of planets, they need not be at the pains to comment 


upon og/:ings and clandeſtine marriages. Addiſon. 
Whom is he ogling yonder ? himſelf in his looking-glaſs. 
| | Arbuthnat, 


O'cLer. n. / [oogbeler, Dutch.] A ſiy gazer ; one who 
views with fide glances. 
Upon the diſuſe of the neck-piece, the tribe of og/ers ſtared 
the fair ſex in the neck rather than in the face. Addiſon. 
Jack was a proligious og ler ; he would qgle you the outfide of 
his eye inward, and the white upward. - Arbuthnot. 
O'c1.10. n. , [from olla, Spaniſh ] A diſh made by min- 
gling different kinds of meat; a medley ; a hotchpotch. 
Theſe general motives of the common good, I will not fo 
much as onc. offer up to your lordſhip, though they have ſtill 
the upper end; yet, like great qi, they rather make a ſhew 
than provoke appetite. | Sucking. 
Where is there ſuch an 97/0 or medley of various opinions in 
the world again, as thoſe men entertain in their ſervice, without 
any ſcruple as to the diverſity of their ſects and opinions? | 
| King Charles. 
He that keeps an open houſe, ſhould conſider that there are 
an lias of gueſts, as well as of diſhes, and that the liberty of a 
common table is as good as a tacit invitation to all forts of in- 
truders. _ | Eo L' Eftrange. 


O'cressts. n. . [in heraldry.] | Cannon balls of a black 


colour. | 


Ai nſev. 


On. interje. An exclamation denoting pain, ſorrow, oc 


ſurpriſe. 


| — - He, * 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, | 
Cry'd, ob ! and mounteil. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Oh me!] all the horſe have got over the river, what ſhall we 


_ do? Z Walton's Angler. 
My eyes confeſs it, | | 
My every action ſpeaks my heart aloud ; 
But ob, the madneſs of my high attempt _ | | 
Speaks louder yet e Dryden 's Spaniſh Fryar. 


OIL =. J lol, Saxon ; oleum, Latin.] 1. The juice of 


olives expreſſed. 2. Any fat; greaſy, unctuous, thin mat- 
ter. 3. The juices of vegetables, whether expreſſed or 
drawn by the ſtill that will not mix with water. | 
(I.) Bring pure ol olive beaten for the light. Ex. xxvii. 20. 
(2.) In moſt birds there is only one gland; in which are di- 
vers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, l ing under the 
nipple of the oil bag. | Derham's Þ ſico- Theology. 
(3) Oi with chemiſts called ſulphur, is the ſecond: of their 
2 and of the true ſive chymical principles. Ie is an 
inflammable, unctuous, ſubtile ſubſtance, which 'uſually riſes 
after the ſpirit. The. chemiſts attribute to this principle all di- 
verſity of colours. There are two forts of oil, one, which will 
ſwim upon water, as oil of aniſeed and lavender, which the 
chemiſts call eſſential; and another kind, which probably is 
mixt with ſalts, and will fink in water, as the oil guaiacum 
and cloves. 8 ee. 
After this expreſſed d, Ge made trial of a diſtilled one; 
and for that purpoſe made choice of the common aif, or oy 


A curious artiſt long ipur'd to toil. 8 
Ot gentler: bes (with dd: — ink 
Whether by chance, or by ſome god inſpir d, 7 

So toucht his curls, his mighty foul was fir . Young . 


O0 LD 


7. Oil. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſmear or Jebricate 


with oil. 
The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while had 
lain led. Wotton. 


Amber will attract ſtraws thus orled, it will convert the nee- 


dles of dials, made either of braſs or iron, although they be 
much oiled, for in thoſe needles conſiſting free upon their cen- 
ter there can be no adheſion. 
Swift oils many a ſpring which Harley moves. Swift. 
Or'LcoLouR. mn. / (oil and colour. ] Colour made by 
grinding coloured ſubſtances in oil. 
Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due temper, may 


be preſerved long in ſome degree of ſoftneſs, kept all the while 


under water. 
O1'Lingss. n. .. [from oily.] UnQuouſneſs ; 
quality approaching to that of oil. 


Boyle. 
greaſineſs; 


Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which oilineſ, if drawn 
forth by the ſun, will make a very great change. Bacon. 
Wine is inflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of oilineſs. Bacon. 


Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe oilineſs is evi- 
dent, he nameth nidor. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidity from the 
caſeous parts, an oz/ineſs from the butyraceous parts, and an act- 
dity from the tartareous. _  Floyer. 
The fleſh of animals which live upon other animals, is moſt 
antiacid; 1 offenſive to the ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon 
eir aili Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


— 
Oles nor. n. /. Coil and 377 A ſhop where oils ond 
pickles are fold. 
' O!'Ly. adj. [from oil. 8 of oil; 
oil; having the qualities of av. 2 Fat; 
(x. ) The cloud, if it were otly or fatty, will 


containing 
realy. 
not diſcharge ; 


and flame, and fire upon oil. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

Watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than oiſy. 
Flame is groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of the mixture 

with it of that viſcous ory matter, which, being drawn out of 
the wood and candle, ſerves for fewel. Digby. 

(2.) This oify raſcal is known as well as Paul's ; 

Go call him forth. . *. Henry IV. 

Or'LyGRraAiN. u. Miller. 


A plant. 
 OrLyeaALM. n. It grows as high as the main- 


A tree, 
of che fruit, and draw a wine from the body of the trees, 


make mats to lie on. Miller. 
To OINT. v. 4. ſoint, Fr.] To anoint; to ſmear with 
ſomething unctuous. | 
They eint their naked limbs with mother'd oil, 
Or from the founts where living fulphurs boil, 
They mix a med'cine to foment hate limbs. Dryden. 
Iſmarus was not wanting to the war, ö 
Directing ointai arrows from afar ; 
And death with poiſon arm'd. Dryden's Eneid. 
Or'xTMEeNT. n. ,. [from oint. ] Unguent ; vaRtuous mat- 
ter to ſmear any thing. 
- Life and long health that gracious oontment gave, 5 
And deadly wounds could heal, 2 | | 
The ſenſeleſs corpſe appointed for the grave. £3 Spenſer. 
O'xzx, u. , [SeeOcire.} A colour. FL 
| And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with ofer did their ſhoulders mark. 
Red oher is one of the mot heavy colours; yellow 


not 


ſo, becauſe i it is cl den's Du F 
OLD. adj. ſeats, Narbe; alt, Hebe 1. Paſt the mid- 
dle part of life; not Pang... . Decayed by time. 3. 

Of lorg continuance ;,. — 4. Not new. 5. 

Ancient; not modern. 6. 07 any duration. 7. 


. 8. | Long pris 9. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe air preyeth upon water 


Bacon. 


malt of a ſhip. The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp 
which inebriates ; and with the rind * theſe trees they 


0 L B 


A wade to ſignify in burleſque language, more than enough. 
10. Of eld; long 4 from ancient times. 
(1.) To old nce ycu yourſelf aſpire, 


6 9 


Let not old age 3 my high deſire. Sidney. 
He wooes high and low, young and Shakeſp. 
Wanton as girls, as q wives fabulous. Cowley: 
Tis tly wiſe to know, before we're told, ; 
The melancholy news that we grow old. Young . 
(2.) Raiment waxed not old upon. thee. Deut. 


(3.) When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſſador into France, 


with great pornp, he fpoke to an old acquaintance of his that 
came to take his leave of him. Camden's Remaint. 
(4.) Ye ſhall eat of the old tore. Levit. 


The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; but grapes 


that make better wine when it is oa; for that the juice is better 
concocted. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(5.) The Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious, and inured to 
hardſhip ; which was the character of the 0% Ligurians. 
Aal ſon. 
(6.) How od art thou? Not fo young, Sir, to love a woman 
for ſinging ; nor ſo od to doat on her for any thing. I have 
years on my back forty-eight. 
Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, 
As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk, 
| lle did enfold 
Within an oxe hide, flea'd at nine years old, 
All th' airie blaſts, that were of ſtormie kinds. 
Any man that ſhall live to ſee thirty perſons 22 1 
his body alive together, and all above three years old, makes 
this feaſt, which is done at the coſt of the ſtate. Bacon. 
(7. ) Equal ſociety with them to hold, 
Thou need's not make new ſongs, but ling the old. Conley, 
The Latian king, unleſs he Tha ſubmit, 
Own his 0/4 promiſe, and his new forget, 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove. 
He muſt live in danger of his houſe falling 
and will find it cheaper to build it from the 
form; which may not be ſo convenient as the 0 Swwift, 
($. ) Then ſaid I unto her that was old in adulteries, will 
they now commit whoredoms with her? Ezek. xxiii. 43. 
([ 9.) Here will be one Utis ; ; it will be an excellent ſtra- 
tagem. Shakeſp. 


* 


Dryden. 


Here's a knocking ind ; if a-man were porter of hell gate, 


he ſhould have ald turning the key. Shakeſpeare. 


(10.) Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſtituted in 


regard of occaſions peculiar to the times old, and as being 


Shak. King Lear. 


about his ears, 
und in a new 


now ſuperfluous. Hooker, 

Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fail'd 

More angels to create. Milton q Paradiſe 22 
A wy there is, Heſperia nam'd of old, 

The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold ; "Y 1 

Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. Dryd. 
In days of old there liy'd of mighty fame, 

A noone prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryden, 


Orr AS nIO NAB. [old and faſbion. Formed according to 
obſolete cuſtom. 


Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into e Eng- 


liſh ; becauſe they look on Chaucer as a dry, me, = 


nat worth reviv. 


Dryden. 
He is one of thole 0 a/bioned men of wit and that 
ſhews his parts by we on marriage. pleaſure, chat 
O'Lpen. adj. [from old ; perhaps the Suan plural. ] An- 

cient. This word is not now in uſe. 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' o/der time, 
Ere human Fx purg'd th' gen'ral weal. 
obe 1. f 
newnels ; quality o 
This poli 3 al 3, pf being old. 
the def ou quo hora cur, 
75 cannot reliſſ 


OLr a'c1novus. 


makes the hitter to 
our ala- 


runes ben ws 
Tha ing Lear. 
. Lat. from oleum, aleagi- 


neux, French.] Bol. ; unctuous. 
1 51 2 


Shakeſp. 
Holfrom old.) Old age ; antiquity ; wot | 


. 


_ O'r1ivovs. 


8 LI 
The ſap when it firſt enters the roots, is earthy, watery, 
poor, and ſcarce aleag inous. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
OLea'GinousNEsSs. 2. /. [from oleaginous.} Oilineſs. 
In ſpeaking of the o/eaginouſneſs of urinous ſpirits, I employ 
the word moſi rather than all. B. 
OLe'anDer. n. ſ. [oleandre, Fr.] The plant roſebay. 
OLE'ASTER. n. /. [Latin.] Wild olive; a ſpecies of olive. 
It is a native of Italy, but will endure the cold of our 
climate, and grow to the height of ſixteen or eighteen feet. 
It blooms in | and perfumes the circumambient air to 
a great diſtance. Miller. 
Or e'ost. adj. [oleoſus, Latin.] Oily. | 
Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating or prolifick 
virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or oleoſe particles it contains. 
Ray on the Creatio7. 


In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the oleows parts of OxE OA. ». . [wpiye.] The laſt letter of the alphabet, 


the chyle being ſpent moſt on the fat. Floyer on the Humoxrs. 
To OLpa'ct. v. a. [olfaftus, Latin.] Io ſmell. A bur- 
leſque word. 
| There is a Machiavilian plot, a 
Tho' every nare offa# it not. Hudibras. 
Orra'crory. adj. [offafoire, Fr. from offacio, Latin.] 
Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


Effluvias, or inviſible particles that come from bodies at a 


diſtance, immediately affect the offaFory nerves. we”, 4 
/ | | 
re us. . (o/idus, Latin] Sinking ; fert. 


In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour proceeds partly 
from its food, that being eſpecially fiſh, whereof this humour 
may be a garous excretion and olidous ſeparation. Brown. 
The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of men's urine ; 

of which od and deſpicable liquor I chole to make an inftance, 
becauſe chemiſts are not wont to take care for extracting the fixt 
falt of it. | Boyle. 


Orig Ach. z. , [ovyaggia.] A ſorm of government 


which places the ſupreme power in a ſmall number; ar iſ- 
toctacy. 


The worſt kind of o/igarchy, is, when men are governed in- 


deed by a few, and yet are not taught to know what thoſe few 
de, whom they ſhould obey. WE Sey. 
We have no ariſtocracies but in contemplation, all oFgar- 


| chies, wherein a few men-domineer, do what they lift. Burton. 


After the expedition into 2 the Athenians choſe four 
hundred men for adminiſtration of affairs, who. became a body 
of tyrants, and were called an oigarchy, or tyranny of the few; 
under which hateful denomination they were ſoon after depoſed. 
| Cf: | | Sawift, 
O'L10. u. J {olla, Spaniſh.] A mixture; a medley. See 
OG1.10. 5 ä 3 | 

olio of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and tra edy. 
ARES, £27 e Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
l am in a very chaos to think I ſheuld fo forget myſeif. But 

| I have ſuch an of of affairs, I'know not what to do, 


' Congreve's Way of the World. 


O'LITORY. . . lelitor, Latin.] Belonging to the kitchen 
pardem.: 021 740 e e 
Gather your olitory ſeeds.  Evelyn's Kalendar. 


tawny. 


 Ouiya'sr'ts.” ad.” [divafire, French.] ' Darkly brown,; 


The countries of the Abyſenes, Barbary, nd Peru; = EY 
they are tawny, o/ivaſter and pale, are —_ more ſandy. 
5 | f | s] 


acon's Natural Hiftery. 


'L1ve. n. .. [olive, Fr. olea, Latin.] A pms producing 


dil; the emblem af peace; the fruit of the tree. The 
leaves are for the moſt part oblong and yet -green; the 
flower conſiſts of one leaß the lower pant r wh | 
lowed, but the upper part is divided j to four parts; the 

ovary, which is fixed in the center of the flags cup, be- 


comes an oval, ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat li- 


quot incloſing an hard rough ſtone. Miller. 


| | | |  ___ Om1wa'T1oN. 2. /. [from ominor, Latin.] Pr thick. 
Ben Johnſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has given . 
t 


OM I 
To thee, heav'ns, in thy nativity, 
Adjudg'd an oli ve branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. 
In the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A. ſheepcote fenc'd about with olive trees. Shakeſp. 
The leventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt. In like manner thou 


Shak. Henry VI. 


ſhalt deal with thy vineyard and 2/4ive yard. Ex. xxiii. 11. 
Their olive bearing town. Dryden's Aneid. 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an allotment for 
olives and herbs. Broome, 

O'msre. u. g. (hombre, Spaniſh.] A game of cards play- 

ed by three. | * 
He would willingly carry her to the play; but ſhe had rather 

go to lady Centaure's and play at ombre. Tatler. 
When ombre calls his hand and heart are free, 

And, join'd to two, he fails not to make three. Young. 


therefore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laſt. 
I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending. Rev. 
O'uELERT. n. /. [omelette, French.] A kind of pancake 
made with eggs. | 
O'uzneD. adj. [from omen.] Containing prognoſticks. 
- Fame may prove, 
Or omen'd voice, the meſſenger of Jove, . 
Propitious to the ſearch. Pope's Odyſſey. 
O'MEN. n. /. [omen, Latin.] A ſign good or bad; a prog- 
noſtick. 5 | ; | 
Hammond would ſteal from his fellows into places of priva- 
cy, there to ſay his prayers, omens of his future pacifick temper 
and eminent devotion. | | Eo 
When young kings begin with ſcorn of juſtice, 
They make an onen to their after reign. Dryd. 
The ſpeech had omen that the rojan race 
Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. Dryden, 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, | 
Such as have lucky omens ſhed 
O'er forming laws and empires riſing. Pp Prior. 
ONE VT UH. n. { [Latin.] The cawl, called alſo reticu- 
lum, from its ſtructute, reſembling that of a net. When 
the peritonæum is cut, as uſual, and the cavity of the ab- 
domen laid open, the ementum or cawl preſents itſelf firſt 
to view. This membrane, which is like a wide and empty 


bag, covers the omen part of the guts. Quincy, 
O'mex. n. /. A Hebrew meaſure about three pints and a 
half Engliſh. Bailey. 


To ON ATE. v. a. [ominor, Latin.] To foretoken ; to 
ſhew prognofticks. 1 5 5 
This ominates ſadly, as to our diviſions with the Romaniſts. 
Decay Piety. 


The falling of falt is an authentick preſagement of il] luck, 
yet the ſame was not a general prognoſtick of future evil among 
dhe ancients; but a particular omination concerning the breach 
of friendſhip. | 2 Brown. 
O'm1nous. adj. [from omen.) 1. Exhibiting bad tokens of 
futurity ; foreſhewing ill; inauſpicious. 2. Exhibiting 
tokens good or ill. VVV | 

(1.) Let me be duke of Clarence MATE. 
For Glp'ſter's dukedom is om]. Shak. Henry VI. 

— Pomfret, thou bloody priſon,  —» 29 12 

. Fatal and ominous to noble peer. , Shak. Rich. III. 
Theſe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more ominous 
are they eſteemed, becauſe they are never obſerved but when 
ſad events do enſue. Hayward. 


Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
lat betakes him to this muur wood. _ Milton. 
* $ in the heathen worſhip - _ a ſacrifice without an 

art, was, accounted ominous ; fo in the Shriſtian worſhip. of 
him, An. bear without A facrifice is worthleſs. South. 
v — Pardon afather's tears, : 

Anck give them to Charmus' memory; 

May they not as ominbus to the. 'Drydex. 

(2.) Though be had a good ominous name to have made a 
peace, nothing followed. Bacon's Henry VII. 


- 


OM N 
It brave to him, and omi nous does appear, 
To be oppos'd at firſt, and conquer here. Conley, 
O'minousLy. adv. [from ominous.] With good or bad 
Omen. 


O'minousngss. n. / [from ominous] The quality of 


being ominous. 

Oui'ss ion. n. / [omifſus, Lat.] 1. Neglect to do ſome- 
thing; forbeatance of ſomething to be done. 2. Neglect 
of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion or perpetration of crimes. 
(1.) Whilſt they were held back purely by doubts and ſeru- 

ples, and want of knowledge without their own faults, their 

omiſſion was fit to be connived at. Kettlewell. 


O N 


nipotent love! how near the god drew to the complexion of 2 


O 


If he has made no proviſion for this change, the omiſſion can 


never be repaired, the time never redeemed. Rogers. 
(2.) Omiſſ on to do what is neceſſary, 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shale ſp. 


The moſt natural diviſion of all offences, is into thoſe of omi 
fon and thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To OMIT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 1. To leave out; not to 
mention. 2. To neglect to practiſe. | 
(1.) Theſe ſian 
nothing that may ſavour of a ſpirit of flattery. 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare | 
The Scipio's worth? CD Dryaen. 
(2.) Her father omitted nothing in her education, that might 
make her the moſt accompliſhed woman of her age. Addiſon. 
 Oni'TTAxce. n. ſ. ſtrom omit.] Forbearance. Not in 
_ uſe. | Gs 


Bacon. 


He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 

And now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me 

I marvel why I anſwer d not again 

But that's all one, omittance is no quittance. Shaleſp. 

Ou xirAAnlous. adj. [omnifariam, Latin.] Of all varie- 

ties or kinds. | | | | 

Theſe particles could never of themſelves, by omuifarious 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have fallen 


into this viſible ſyſtem. Bentley. 
But if thou ommfarious drinks woud'ſt brew; 
Beſides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh | | 
 Aﬀerds aſſiſtance. Philips. 
Omn1'reroUs. adj. [omnis and fero, Latin.) All-bearing. 
| e | 8 Did. 


Ou NICE. adj. [omnis and facio, Lat.) All creating. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace 
Said then th' ommfick word, your diſcord end. Milton. 
O'mnirorM. adj. [omnis and farms, Latin.] Having every 
\-.. have. | . Dick. 
Ou“ GENO 


Us. adj. [omnigenus, Lat.] Conſiſting 
kinds. ES 


Did, 


Owun1'eagiTy. n. J. [mi, and par, Latin.] General e- 


quality. 
Their own working heads effect, without commandment of 


the word, to wit, mm parity of churchmen. White, 
Oun1'rorence. J . . [omnipotentia, Lat.] Almighty 
Ou] OT ENc. SF power ; unlimited power. 


| Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or deſpiſes; | | 
Or by his own ommpotence ſupplies. 6V So. 
As the foul bears the image of the divine wiſdom, fo this 
part of the body repreſents the onmipotency of God, whilſt it is 


able to perform ſuch wonderful effects. Wilkins. 
The greateſt danger is from the greateſt power, and that is 
ommfotency. | | Tillotſon, 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord, | | 
How ſure is their defence, 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help, ommipotence. | Addi ſon. 
—— Will ommpotence neglect to ſave 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave. | Pope. 
Ounr'rorewnT. adj. - [omnipotens, Latin] Almighty ; 


powerful without mit ; all- powerful. 
You were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of Leda: oh om- 


mpreſence, of infinite wildom and 


le ? Shah. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
The perfect being muſt needs be emnipotent ; both as felf- 
exiſtent and as immenſe : for he that is ſelf-exiftent, having the 
power of being, hath the power of allbeing ; equal to the cauſe 
of all being, which is to be ommiporent. | Grew. 
MNIPRE SENCE. 2. /. [omnis and preſens, Latin.] Ubi- 
quity ; unbounded preſence. 


— He alſo went 
Inviſible, yet ſtaid, ſuch privilege 
Hath omni preſence. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Adam, thou know'ſt his onmifreſence filis 
Land, fea, and air. Alilton's Pay. Left, 
The ſoul is involved and preſent to every part: and if my 
ſoul can have its effectual energy upon my bedy with eaſe, with 
how much more facility can a being of immenſe exiſtence and on- 
power, govern a great but 


finite univerſe ? Hale. 


Own1'ertent. adj, [omnis and præſens, Latin. ] Ubi- 


compariſons I omit, becauſe I would ſay 


OM NI“sCIENCE. 
Ou x IisCTIEN Cx. 


quitary ; preſent in every place. 
Omniſcient maſter, ommpreſent king, 


To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. 
n. /. ſonnis and ſcientia. Lat.] Bound- 


| le's knowledge; innnite wiſdom. 
In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as I have no judge 


Prior. 


but God above me, ſo I can have comfort to appeal to his omar - 


ference. 


„ | King Charles. 
Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from God, Adam 


mfringed the omniſciency and effertial ubiquity of his Maker, 


Oo 


of all 


O 


O 


who, as he created all things, is beyond and in them all. 
; | | Brown. 
An immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the foul ; and omni- 
potency, cmmfciency, and infinite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpirit 


while it fixtly looks upon them. | Burnet. 
Since thou boaſt*ſt th omnijcrence of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian's ſoul, 
Unknown to me, fo loath'd a crime is lodg'd ? Dryden. 


MN1'SCIENT. adj. (omni: and ſci», Latin] Infinitely 
wiſe; knowing without bounds ; knowing every thing. 
By no means truſt to your own judgment alone; for no man 
is omniſcient. | Bacon Adwice ta Villiers. 
- What can ſcape the eye = 
ng, or deceive his heart 


Of God all- ſeei : 
Omniſcient. Milion's Par. Loft. 
Whatſoever is known, is ſome way preſent ; and that which 
is preſent, cannot but be known by him who is capni/cie#t. 


e South, 

It is one of the natural notions belonging to the Supreme 

Being, to conceive of him that he is ommſcrent. Wilkins. 
Onniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 55 

To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. Pricr. 


MN1'Sclous. adj. [omnis and ſcio, Latin.] All-know- 
ing. Not in uſe. | 5 
T dare not pronounce him ommiſcious, that being an attribute 
individually proper to the Godhead, and incommunicable ta 
any created ſubitance, Hate tuill on Providence. 


Omni'vorous. adj. [omnis and were, Lat.] All-devoui- 
. 5% ol por. e Dif. 
NO LATE. mf. [op and n.! The thouider- 
blade. 7 Did. 


OurnaLo'erICk. n. /. [ouÞan; and owl-xa;.] An optic 


convex lens. 


O 


led a 
= | Dia. 
v. prep. [ gen, Dutch; an, German.] v. It is put 
before the word, which ſignifies that which is under, 
that by which any thing is ſupported, which any thing 


glaſs that is convex on both ſides, commonly cal 


ſtrikes by falling, which any thing covers, or where 


is the ſubje& of action. 


any thing is fixed. 2. It is put before any thing that 
3. Noting addition or accu- 


mulation. 4. Noting a ſtate of progfeſſiog. 5. It 


ſometimes notes. ele vation. 6. Noting approach or inva - 


fon. 7. Noting dependance or reliance. 8. At, noting 
place. 9. It denotes the motive or occalion of any thing 
10. It denotes the time at which any thing happens: as, 


— 


O N 


this happened on the firſt day. On is uſed, I think. only 
before day or hour, not before denoininations of longer 
time. 14. It is put before the object of ſome paſſion. 


©. NC 
This tempeſt, 


(18.) — — 


Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 


The ſudden breach on't. Shak. H. VIII. 
A. thriving gameſter has but a poor trade ont, who fills his 


12. In forms of denunciation it is put before the thing 
threatened. 13. Noting imprecation. 14. Noting invo- (19.) Note, 
cation. 15. Noting the ſtate of a thing fired. This ſenſe How much her grace is alter d an the ſudden ? Shak. 
ſeems peculiar, and is perhaps an old corruption of 42 ON. adv. 1. Forward; in ſucceſſion. 2. Forward; in 
fre. 16. Noting ſtipulation or condition. 17. Noting rogreſſion. 3. In continuance ; without ceaſing. 4. 
diſtinction or oppoſition. 18. Before it, by corruption, it No: off: as, he is neither on nor off; that is, he is irre- 
ſtands for of. 19. Noting the manner of an event. 20. ſolute. 5. Upon the body, as part of drefs. His cloaths 


pockets at the price of his reputation. Locke's Education. 


On, the ſame with upon. See Uron. 


(1.) He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 


But on his knees at meditation. Shak. R. III. 
— What news ?— 
Richmond is on the ſeas. — 
— There let him fink and be the ſeas on him. Sbaleſp. 
Diſtracted terror knew not what was beſt; 3 
On what determination to abide. Daniels Civil Var. 


How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 


Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year. Miltcn. 
As ſome to witneſs truth, Heav'n's call obey, 
So tome on earth muſt, to confirm it, ſtay. Dryden. 
— They ſtooping low, | 
Perch'd on the double tree, Dryden. 
On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor ert from me, ſince I deſerve it all. Pope. 


(2.) Th' unhappy huſband, huſband now no more, 
Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. | Dryden. 
(3.) Miſchiefs oz miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 


The neighb'ring-plain with arms is cover'd o'er. Dryden, 
(4.) Ho Mzris! whither cn thy way fo faſt? 
This leads to town. ; Dryden. 


(5. ) Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 


On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden. 
The ſpacious firmament on high. ; Addijon. 
(6.) Their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, | 

Yet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again. Dryden. 


(7.) On God's providence and an your bounty, all their 


preſent ſupport and future hopes depend. ' Smallridge. 
| 3 On each 9 | | 
ty dimpled boys, like ſiniling | 
2 e Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleo, 


(9.) The ſame prevalence of genius, the world cannot par- 
don your concealing, on the ſame conſideration; becauſe we 
neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. Dryden. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, muſt not 
be expreſſed like the ecſtacy of a harlequin en the receipt of a 
letter from his miſtreſs. ou Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
| The beſt way to be uſed by a father oz any occaſion, to fe- 

form any thing he wiſhes mended in his ſon. Locke. 

We abſtain on ſoch ſolemn occaſions from things lawful, out 
of indignation that we have often gratified ourſelves in things 
_ unlawful. "i Smallridge's Sermons. 
| (x0.) In the ſecond month, oz the twenty-ſeventh day. 


| . Geneſis. 

(11.) Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop. Shak. 
Cou'd tears recal him into wretched life, „ 

Their ſorrow hurts themſelves; on him is loſt. Dryden. 
(22.) Hence on thy life; the captive maid is mine, 

W hom not for price or pray'rs I will reſign. + Drygd. 
(13.) Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, Sg 

That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Shakeſp. 


(14.) On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone : 
He call'd. ' Dryd. Firg. Georg. 
| (15.) — The earth ſhook to ſee the heavens an fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. . Shak, H. IV. 
The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the ſtables, or by 
chance breaking e oſe, ran up and down with their tails and 
mains on a hight fire. 
His faney: in the progr 
chariot wheel by its own rapidity. - 
| (6. Lean be ſatisfied on more eaſy. term. . 
| i('z7.) The Nhedians, oz the other fide, mindful of their 
former honour, valiantly repulſed the enemy. 


„ and becomes on fire like a 


Knolles's Hift. of the Turks , 
| Pope's Preface to Thad. 


Knolles. 


were neither on nor off ; they were diſordered. See Orr 
6. It notes reſolution to advance forward ; not backward. 
7. It is through almoſt all its fignifications oppoſed to 
off, and means approach, junction, addition, or pre- 
ſence. | | 

(1.) As he forebore one act, ſo he might have forborn ano- 
ther, and after that another, and ſo on, till he had by degrees 
weakened, and at length mortified and extinguiſhed the habit 
itlelf. | South's Sermons, 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he muſt fail his creditor, and 
he his, and ſo on. | Locke. 

Theſe ſmaller particles are again compoſed of others much 
ſmaller, all which together are equal to all the pores or empty 


. ſpaces between them; and ſo on perpetually till you come to ſo- 


lid particles, ſuch as have no pores. Newton. 
(2.) Or indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers'd their head - long courſe. Daniel. 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant files. Milton. 
My haſting days fly on with full career. Mz:lion. 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him on | | 
To the flow lake. Dryden, 


What kindled in the dark the vital flame, | 
And ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd on the red'ning ſtream 
= Blackmore on Creation, 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you ; | 


On with your tale. Roawe's Jane Shore, 
(3-) Let them ſleep, let them fleep on, 5 

Till this ſtormy night be gone, 

And th' eternal morrow dawn. | Craſhaw, 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd. Dryden, 

Lou roam about, and never are at — ; 
By new defires, that is, new torments ſtill poſſeſt: 
As in a fev'riſh dream you ſtill drink on, - 
den. 


And wonder why your thirſt is never 2 


The peaſants defy the ſun; they work on in the hotteſt part 
of the day without intermiſſion. Locke. 
(5. ) A long cloak he had oz. : Sidney. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, FO 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on; 
All day let envy view her face, | 
And Phyllis is but twenty-one, | Prior. 
A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, | 
Which from a naked Pi his grandſire won. Blackmore, 
| (6.) Since tis decreed, and to this period lead EY 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread ; 
And bravely an, till they or we, or all, f 8 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. _ Denham. 


On. interje. A word of incitement or encouragement to 


attack ; elliptically for go on. | | 
Therefore on, or ſtrip your ſword ſtark- naked; for meddle 


you muſt. | Shak. Twelfth Night. 
 ——— — Cheerly on, couragious friends, 
To reap the harveſt of tual peace, | | 
By this one bloody tial « ſharp war. Shak. R. III. 


On then, my muſe! and fools and knaves expoſe, 
And, ſince thou can'ſt not make a friend, make ff 


„ | En . "Young. 
Once. adv. [from one.] 1. One time. 2. A time. 
3. The ſame time. 4. At a point of time indivi ble. 5. 


One time, though no more. 6. At the time immediate. 
7. Formerly ; at a former time. 8. Once ſeems to be 
rather-a noun than an adverb, when it has af before it, 


n 


ON E 

and when it is joined with an adjeclive: as, this once, 
that once. | 

(.) Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but ance in two gears; 
the cauſe is, the expence cf ſap. , Bacon. 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 

And after him the ſurer meſſenger, 
A dove, ſent forih once, and again to {jy ; | 

Green trees or ground. | Milton's Par. Loft. 

Once every morn he march'd, and once at night. Cowl/ey. 


You came out like ſome great monarch, to take a town but 


ence a year, as it were for your diverſion, though you had no 


nced to extend your territories, Dryden. 
O virgin! daughter of eternal night, 
Give me this once thy labour, to ſuitain 

My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. Dryden. 

In your tune ful Jays, RF. 

Once more reſound the gr: at Apollo's praiſe, Pope. 

(2.) Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 


and is ever afterwards in a declining ſtate. 


O 


4. Different; diverſe: oppoſed to another. 


Particularly one. 


% OF. | 


(3.) At once with him they roſe : 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound | 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the breaſt, 


And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs d. Dryden. 
(4.) Night came on, not by degrees prepared, F 

But all at once; at once the winds ariſe, 

The thunders roll. Dryd. Cimon and Iphig. 


Now that the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of their immenſe diſtance, 


appear like points, unleſs ſo far as their light is dilated by re- 
fraction, may 


a from hence, that when the moon paſſes 
over them and eclipſes them, their light vaniſhes, not gradually, 


like that of the planets, but all at once. | Newton. 
(5.) Fuſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully fame, 
In blood once tainted, like a current run REI 
From the lewd father to the lewder ſon. Dryden. 


(6.) This hath all its force at once, upon the firſt impreſſion, 
Atterbury. 
(J.) Thereon his arms and once-Iov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. _ 
My foul had once ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee, 
But hence tis gone. Addiſon. 
ne. adj. [an, one, Saxon; een, Dutch; ein, German 
1. Leſs than two; ſingle ; denoted by an unite- 
2. Indefinitely : any ; ſome one. 3. It is added to any. 
5. One of 
two oppoſed to the other. 6. Not many; the ſame. 7. 
8. Some future. 1 
(1.) The man he knew was one that willingly, 
For one good luck would hazard all. Daniel. 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wiſeſt, acknowledged alſo 


ene God the moſt high, to be the father and creator of all things. 


another, to be about a quarter of a mile. 


| Raleigh. 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 5 
And from thoſe parts from one collected grace; 
Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. 
2.) — We ſhall | 
| Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 
One of theſe days. | ; 
I took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee L 1 hour 
One thing or other.. | ak. Tempeſt. 
(z.) When any ane heareth the word of the kingdom, and 
underſtandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth 
away that which was ſown in his heart. Matt. xii. 19. 
If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and left fair 
fame 67 to death, without the love of his ſubje&s, there were 
ſome colour to deſpiſe it. 5 Suckling. 
(4.) What a precious comfort to have ſo many, like brothers, 
commanding one anotber's fortunes. a Sbaleſp. 
It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the 
proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, and another thing to 
make all theſe graceful. Dryden. 
Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one place with 
Burnet. 
know the 


Dryden. 


It is ene thing to think right, and another thing to 


right way 


Denham. 


Sbaleſp. 


not very elegant, yet is uſed by good authors. 


QO N 
to lay our thoughts before others with advantage and 
W * TP Locke. 

| egs were cloſed together by ſo many wrappers one over 
ano br, that I looked like gn ee e Addiſon. 

There can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer any one action 
to angther, but becauſe we have greater hopes 1 advantage 
from the one than from the other. Smallridge. 

Two bones rubbed hard againſt one another, or with a file, 
produce a fetid ſinel]. Arvuthi9t oa Aliments. 

At ane time they keep their patients fo warm, as almoſt to 
ſtifle them, and all of a ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue. 

| Baker on Lear mus. 

(s.) Aſk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any ſuch thing as this. Deut. iv. 32. 

Both the matter of the ſtone and marchaſite, had been at 


once fluid bodies, till one of them, probably the marchaſite, 


firſt growing hard, the other, as being yet of a more yield- 
ing conſiſtence, accommodated iticlf to the narder's figure. 
5 Boyle. 
(6.) The church is therefore one, though the membes may 
be many; becaule they all agree in ane faith. There is ane 
Lord and one faith, and that truth once delivered to the ſaints, 
which whoſoever ſhall receive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be accounted one in reference to that profeſſion : for if 


a company of believers become a church by 3 they 
ea 


mult alſo become one church by believing one truth. 
| One day when Phæbe fair, 

With all her band was following th' chaſe, 

This nymph quite tir'd with heat of ſcorching air, 
Sat down to reſt. | | 

One day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 
In hopes a free ſtone quarry might be found, 
His mattock met reſiſtance, and behold 


hon. 


Spenſer. 


Harte. 


A caſket burſt, with diamonds fill'd, and gold. 
_ (8.) Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their ſwift motion ſtay ; | 
And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
But the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. Davies. 


Oxe. n. /. [There are many uſes of the word one, which 


ſerve to denominate it a ſubſtantive, though ſome of them 
may ſeem rather to make it a pronoun relative, and ſome 
may perhaps be confidered as conſiſtent with the nature of 
an adjective, the ſubſtantive being underſtood. 1. A fin- 
gle perſon. 2. A fingle maſs or aggtegate. 3. The firſt 
hour. 4. The fame thing. 5. A perſon, indefinite ly and 
looſe. 6. A perſon, by way of eminence. 7. A diſtinct 
or particular perſon 8. Perfons united. 9. Concord; 
agreement; one mind. 10. [O, Pon, French. It is 
uled ſometimes asa general or indefinite nominative for any 
man, any perion. For one the Engliſh formerly uſed 
men; as, they live obſcurely, men know nat how ; or die 
6b/curely, men mark not when. Aſcham. For which it 
would now be ſaid, one kn:wws not how, one knows no! 
when ; or, it is not known how.) Any perſon ; any man 
indefinitely, 11. A perſon of particular character. 12. 
One has ſometimes a plural, either when it ſtands for per- 
ſons indefinitely; as, the great ones of the world: or 
when it relates ro ſome thing going before, and js only 
the repreſentative of the antecedent noun, This relative 
mode of ſpeech, whether ſingular or plural, is in my ear 
13. One 
another, is a mode of ſpeech very frequent; as, they love 
one another; that is, ene of them loves another the ſtorm 
beats the trees againſt one another; that is, one againſt 
another. | 
1.) If one by one you welded all the world, 

She you kill'd would be unparallel'd. Shakeſp. 

Although the beauties, riches, honours, ſciences, virtues, 
and perfections of all men were in the preſeut poſſeſſion of one, 
yet ſomewhat bey ond and above all this there would flil! be 
fought and earneſtly thirtted for, Hater, 
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e 
From his lofty ſteed 1 _ 
And raiſing one by one the ſuppliant crew, 1 
To comfort each. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 


If one muſt be rejected, o ſucceed, 
Make him my Lord, within whoſe faithful breaſt 


Is fix'd my image, and who loves me beſt. Dryden. 
When join'd in one, the good, the fair, the greagß 
Deſcends to view the muſe's humble ſcat. Granville. 
(2.) It is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 
(3) Till 'tis ne o'clock, our dance of cuſtom 5 
Let us not forget. Shak. Merry W. of Windjor. 

(4.) I anſwer'd not again; | 
But that's all one. | Shakeſp. 


To be in the underftanding, and not to be underſtood, is all 
one as to ſay any thing is, and is not in the „ . 
ache. 
(5.) A good acquaintance with method will greatly aſſiſt e- 
very me in ranging human affairs, Watts's Logick. 
(6.) Ferdinand | 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one, | 
The wiſeſt prince that there had reign'd. | Shakeſh. 
(7.) That man ſhould be the teacher is no part of the mat. 
ter ; for hirds will learn one of another. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 


No nations are wholly aliens and ſtrangers the one to the o- 


ther. Bacon Holy War. 


The obedience of the one to the call of grace, when the other, 


| ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if not an equal meaſure, obeys not, 


may reaſonably be imputed to the humble, malleable, melting 
temper. Hammond, 
One or other ſees a little box which was carried away with 


her, and ſo diſcovers her to her friends. Dr. 


(8.) As I have made ye one, lords, one remain: 
So I grow ftronger, you more honour gain. Shak-ſp. 


(9.) The _ was well inſtructed how to carry himſelf be- 


tween Ferdinando and Philip, reſolving to keep them at one 

within themſelves. Bacon's H. VII. 
He is not at one with himſelf what account to give of it. 

| Tillot ſon. 

(10.) It is not ſo worthy to be brought to heroical effects by 

fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and ZEneas, as by one's own 


choice and working. Sidney. 


One may be little the wiſer for reading this dialogue, ſince it 
neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor what the cauſe ſhould be 


Which threatens her with death. Sidney. 


One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of a man bleſſed 


with eaſe, affluence and power; not of one who had been juſt 


| | Atterbury. 
or provoking of urine, one ſhould begin with the gentleſt 
A | | = Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
For ſome time one was not thought to underſtand: Ariſtotle, 
unleſs he had read him with Averroe's comment. Baker. 
(11.) Then muſt you ſpeak | 

Of one that loy'd not wiſely, but too well; 

Of one not eaſily jealous ; but being wrought 


* 2 of all thoſe advantages. 
firſt 


Perplex'd in the extreme. Shak. Othello. 
With lives and fortunes truſting one 
Who ſodiſcreetly us'd his own. Waller. 
Edward I. was one who very well knew how to uſe a victory, 
as well as obtain it. | | _ Hale. 
One who contemned divine and human laws. Dryden. 
Forgive me, if that title I afford | | 
To one, whom Nature meant to be a lord. Harte 
{12.) Be not found here; hence with your little ones. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Does the ſon receive a natural life? The ſubje& enjoys a ci- 
vil one: that's but the matter, this the form. Holyd 


Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring benefit - the 
world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are dyed in human blood. 
85 | | | Glanville. 
He that will overlook the true reaſon of a thing which is 
dut ane, may eaſily find many falſe ones, error being infinite. 


; ; Tillotſon. 
The following plain rules and directions, are not the leſs uſe- 
ul becauſe they are plain ones. Atterbury. 


| 9 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly employed 
on their ſleeping ones. 22 | OY Adafon, $418. 


O'nLy. adv. 1. Simply; fin 


1 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad ſovereign, who 
might poſſibly have been a good one, had he been inveſted with 


an authority limited by law. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary men, hath been 


. imputed to divers cauſes that need not be ſet down, when fo ob- 


vious an one cccurs, that when a great genius appears, the 
dunces are all in conſpiracy againſt him. So-. 

( 13.) In democratical governments, war did commonly unite 
the minds of men; when they had enemies abroad, they did nut 
contend with one another at home. Dawenaxt. 


One b:rry. n. /. [aconitum, Lat.] Wolf bane, or monk's- 


bane. 


Ov EEK Yb. adj. [one and eye.] Having only one eye. 


A ſign- poſt dauber wou'd diſdain to paint 


The oneey'd heroe on his elephant. D.. len. 
The mighty family 
Of o2e-eyed brothers haſten to the ſhore. Adali ſon. 


On EIROCRITICAL, adj. [ eriporpilizeng, Gr. oneiroc: Hique, 


French; it ſhould therefore according to analogy be 
written onirocrit ical and onir ocritick.] Interpretative of 
dreams. | 

If a man has no mind to paſs by abruptly from his imagined 
to his real circumſtances, he may employ himſelf in that new. 


| of obſervation which my oxc:rocr4utical correſpondent has 
irected him to make. Addilon, Spect. 


Ox EI NON TT ICR. n. / [rupoxpilixeg, Gr.] An interpre- 


ter of dreams. 5 

Having ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I do not find in 
any quarter of the town an oneirocritich, or an interpreter of 
dreams. | | Addiſon, Sf ect. 


O'xentss. u. /. [from one.] Unity; the quality of be- 


ing one. | 
Our God is one, or rather very oneneſs and mere unity, hav- 
ing nothing but itſelf in itſelf, and not conſiſting, as all things 
do beſides God, of many _ | Hooker. 
The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the ſeve- 
ral hypoſtaſes, is the one eternal indiviſible divine nature, and 
the eternity of the ſon's generation, and his co-eternity, and his 
conſubſtantiality with the father when he came down from Hea- 
ven and was incarnate. Hammond. 


O'ntrxaAry, adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraiſe, Fr.] Fitted for 


carriage or burthens ; compriſing a burthen. 


To O'nexATE. v. 4. [onero, Latin. To load; to but- 


then. 


Onenra'TiION. n. /. [from onerate.] The act of loading. 


Dictionary. 


O'nerous. adj. : [onereux, Fr, oneroſus, Lat.] Burthen- 


ſome ; oppretlive. 
A baniſhed perſon, abſent out of neceſſity, retains all 4” 


| onerous to himſelf, as a punifhment for his crime. Ayl 


O'nion. . /. ſoignon, Fr. cepe.] A plant. 


If the boy have not a woman's gift | | 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, | 
An onion will do well. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
I an aſs, am onion-ey d. Sha. Ant, and Cleo. 
This is ev'ry cook's opinion, | 
No ſav'ry diſh without an 0107 : 
But left your kiſſing ſhould be ſpoil'd, 3 
Your enions mult be thoroughly boil'd. Swift. 


. O'nLy. adj. [from one, onely, or o-elike.] 1. Single; one 


and no more. 2. This and no other. 3. This above all 
other: as, he is the only man for muſick. 
(1.) Of all whum fortune co my (word did bring, 
This * was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
(2.) The only child of ſhadeful Savernake. Drayton. 
The logick now in uſe has long poſſeſſed the chair, as the 
only art taught in the ſchools for the direction of the mind in the 
ſtudy of the ſciences. Locke. 
gy merely; barely. 2. 
22 otherwiſe. 3. Singly without more: as, eng 
e got ten. 


1.) I propoſe my thoughts 
| 1 


as conjectures. Burnet. 
it the fruit of their father's 


* 


Ov rolls. n. /. [r and As.] The ſcience of the 


od 
vices; and that not only by a juſt judgment; but from the na- 


tural courſe of things. Tillotſon, 
All who deſerve his love, he makes his own; _ 
And to be lov'd himſelf, needs only to be known. Dryd. 


The practice of virtue is attended not only with preſent quiet 
and ſatis faction, but with comfortable hope of a future recom- 
nce. Nelſon. 
Nor muſt this contrition be exerciſed by us, only for groſſer 
evils; but when we live the beſt. ake. 
(2.) Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was 
only evil continually. ; Gen. vi. 5. 
Ox OMAN Cv. n. /. [L and ,n] Divination by a name. 

Deſtinies were ſuperſtitiouſly, by onomancy, decip 
of names, as though the names and natures of men were ſuit- 
able, and fatal neceſſities concurred herein with voluntary mo- 
tion. | Camaen. 

OnoMa'nNTICAL. adj. [owpaand Hg.] Predicing by names. 

Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of his wars 
againſt the Romans, an onomantical or name-wiſard Jew, will- 
ed him to ſhut up a number of ſwine and 
Roman names, others Gothiſh names with ſeveral marks, and 
there to leave them. Camden. 

ONSET. 3. /. [on and ſet.] 1. Attack; ftorm ; aſſault ; firſt 
brunt. 2. Something added or ſet 

mental appendage. This ſenſe, ſays Nicholſon, is ſtill re- 
tained in Northumberland, where on/et means a tuff, 

(1.) As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſtandeth Rtill, as he 
that gives the braveſt onſet. | Sidney. 
| | All breathleſs, weary, faint, 

Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail'd, 
And kindling new his „ queint, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. Spenſer. 
The ſhout | 


Of battle now began, and rufhing ſound 
Of onſet. | | 
Sometimes it gains a point; and preſently it finds itſelf baf- 
fled and beaten off ; yet till it renews the onſet, attacks the 
difficulty afreſh ; plants this reaſoning and that argument, like 
ſo many intellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way into 
the obſtinàte encloſed truth. | South. 
Without men and proviſions it is impoſſible to ſecure con- 


queſts that are made in the firſt onſets of an invaſion. Addiſon. 
| | Obſerve 1 
The firſt impetuous onſets of his grief; 
Uſe every artifice to keep him ſtedfaſt. Philips. 


__ (2.) I will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs ; 
And for an on/et, Titus, to advance | 
Thy name and honourable family, 


Lavinia will I make my empreſs. Shak. Tit. And. 


 ToO'nstr. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſet upon; to begin. 


Not uſed. | 8 


This for a while was hotly onſetted and a reaſonable price 
offered, but ſoon cooled again. Carew 


| O'nsLauGHT. n. /. [on and ſlay. See SLAUGHTER.] 


Attack; ſtorm ; onſet. Not in uſe. 

| They made a halt | 
To view the ground, and where t' aſſault, 
Then call'd a council, which was beſt, 

By ſiege or onſlaug bt to inveſt | 
The enemy; and 'twas agreed 

By ſtorm and o»/laught to proceed. 


the affections of being in general; a metaphyſician. 


affe&tions of being in general 2 
The modes, accidents and relations t 


ontalogy. Watts's Logich. 
O'nwarp. adv. C[ondyeapd, Saxon.] 1. Forward; pro- 


greſſively. 2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 3. 
& ker. | N 3 
— * — My lord, 


1 - o 


When you went ward on this ended 
I look d upon her with a ſoldier's eye. 


\ 


ered out 


ive ſome of them 


on by way of orna- 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Ora'cirty. n. / [opacite, Fr. opacitas, 
_  Hudibras, 
OnTo'LoGi1sT n. , [from ontology.] One who conſiders 


t belong to various be- 
ings, are copioully treated of in metaphyſicks, or more properly 


Shakeſp. 


. 


Satan was now at hand, and from his ſ eat 

The monſter moving onward came as faſt, 

With horrid ftrides. | Milton's Par. Lyft. 
Him thro' the ſpicy foreſt onwvard come 

Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he fat | 

Of his cool how'r. _ Milton's Par. Lyf. 
Not one looks backward, oz-ward ſtill he goes, 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. Pob-. 


(2.) Philoxenus came to ſee how onward the fruits were of 
his friends labour. Sidney. 


You are already ſo far ozward of your way, that you have 
forſaken the imitation of ordinary converſe. Dryd. 
(3-) A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thele dark ſteps, a little farther on. Milton. 
O'nycna. n. /. It is found in two different ſenſes in ſcrip- 
ture. The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, and the ſtone onyx. 
The greateſt part of commentators explain it by the onyx 
or odoriferous ſhell. The onyx is fiſhed for in the Indies, 
where grows the ſpicanardi, the food of this fiſh and what 
makes its ſhell fo aramatick. | Canet. 
Take ſweet ſpices, onycha, and galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
O'nvx. u. J. [u.] The onyx is a ſemipellucid gem, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies, but the blueiſh white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true o legitima of 
the ancients. Hill's Materia Medica, 
Nor are her rare endowments to be (old, 
For glittering ſand by Ophir ſhown, 
The blue - ey d ſaphir, or rich onyx ſtone. Sandys. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: it is of 
a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluiſh white, and 
ſometumes of red: when on one or both ſides the white there 
happens to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh or freſh colour, the jew- 
ellers call the ſtone a ſardonyx.  Wodward on Foſſili. 
OOZE. 2. /. [either from eaux, waters, Fr. or pær, wet- 
neſs, Saxon.] 1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of wa- 
ter; ſlime. 2. Soft flow; ſpring. This ſeems to be the 
meaning in Pricr. 3. The liquor of atanner's vat. 
(r.) My ſon i' th' ooze is bedded. Shak. Tempeſt. 
Some carried up into their grounds the ooze or ſalt water mud, 
and found good profit thereby. Carew. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his rev rend head, 
Deep in his ooze he ages his ſedgy bed, 


And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 
(2.) From his firſt fountain and beginning ooze, | 
Down to the ſea each brook and torrent flows. Prior. 


To OozE. v. n. [from the noun.] To flow by ſtealth ; to 
run gently ; to drain away. 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, even then 


A wat*riſh humour ſwell'd and od agen. Dryden. 
The lilly drinks 
The latent rill, ſcarce ing thro' the graſs. Thomſon, 
O'ozy. adj. [from oog. Miry ; muddy; flimy. 
—— From his 00zy bed, Som 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. Pope. 


To Ora'cars. v. a. [opaco, Latin.] To ſhade ; to cloud; 

to darken ; to obſcure. 5 1 „ 
The ſame corpuſcles upon the unſtopping of the glaſs, did 
opacate that part of the air they moved in. Boyle. 
Lat.] Cloudineſs ; 
want of tranſparency. | 
Can any thing eſcape eyes in whoſe opticks there is no op- 
city? » | Brown, 
Had there not been any night, ſhadow or opacity, we ſhould 
never have had any determinate conceit of darkneſs. Glany, 
How much any body hath of colour, ſo much hath it of pa- 
city, and by ſo much the more unfit is it to tranſmit the ſpe. 
cies. | | Ray on the Creation. 
The leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies, are in ſome meaſure 
tran nt; and the opacity of thoſe bodies ariſeth from the 
multitude of reflections cauſed in their internal parts. Newton. 
Oya'cous. adj. [opacus, Latin.] Dark; obſcure ; not 

_ tranſparent. TE > RAS 

When he perceives that opacous bodies do not hinder the eye 

from judging light to have an equal diffuſion through the whole 
* 5 K | 


O PI 


place that it irradiates, he can have no difficulty to allow air, 
that is diaphanous, and more ſubtile far thin they, and conſe- 
quently, divifible into leſſer atoms; and having leſſer pores, 
gives leſs ſcope to our eyes to miſs light. Digby. 
Upon the firm opacous globe 

Of this round world, whoſe firſt convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd 

From chaos, and th' inroad of darkneſs old, 

Satan alighted. Milton's Par. Loft. 
O'eAL. n. /. [opalus.] The opal is a very elegant and fin- 
gular kind of ſtone, it hardly comes within the rank of 
the pellucid gems, being much more opake, and leſs hard. 
It is in the pebble ſhape, from the head of a pin to the 
bigneſs of a walnut. It is naturally bri ht, and ſhows all 
its beauty without the help of the lapidary : in colour it 


reſembles the fineſt mother of pearl; its baſis ſeeming a 


bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a property of re flecting 
all the colours of the rainbow, as turned differently to the 
light. | Hill's Mat. Med. 
Thy mind is a very opal. Shak. T. Night. 
Th' empyreal heav'n, extended wide | 
In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round ; 
With ofal tow'rs, and battlements adorn'd 


Ol living ſaphir. Milton's Par. Loft. 


We have this ſtone from Germany, and is the ſame with the 


opal of the ancients. Voodævard on Foſſ ls. 
Ora'que. adj. [opacus, Latin.] Dark; not tranſparent ; 


cloudy. 
— They | 
Shot upward ſtill direct, whence no way round os 
Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Theſe diſappearing fixt ſtars were actually extinguiſhed and 


turned into more opaque and groſs planet like bodies. 
TY 1 | F Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
To Orr. v. a. [open, Saxon; op, Iflandick, a hole. 
To OPEN. 1 Ope is uſed only in poetry, when one ſylla- 
ble is more convenient than two.] 1. To uncloſe; to un- 
lock ; to put into ſuch a ſtate as that the inner parts may 
be ſeen or entered: the contrary to ſhut. 2. To ſhow; to 
diſcover. 
diſcloſe. 5. To begin; to make the initial exhibition. 
(1.) The world's mine oyſter, | 
Which I with ſword will oper. Shakeſp. M. V. of Windſor. 
. Before you fight, ope this letter.  Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
They conſent to work us harm and woe, 5 
To ope the gates, and ſo let in our foe. Fairfax. 
If a man ofen a pit and not cover it, and an ox fall therein, 
the owner of the pit ſhall make it good. Ex. xxi. 23. 
Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall do you any 
hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him. 
Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of all ſuch as are 
appointed to deſtruction. | Prov. xxxi. 8. 
Adam, now oe thine eyes; and firſt behold 
Th' effects which thy original crime hath wrought „ 
In ſome to ſpring from thee. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
The draw-bridges at Amſterdam part in the middle, and a 
veſſel, though a ſail, may paſs them without the help of 
any one on ſhore; for the maſt-head, or break water of the 
ſhip bearing againſt the bridge in the middle, opens it. 


Brown. 
| Our fleet Apollo ſends, _ 
Where Tuſcan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus gpes his holy fource. Dryden. 
When firſt you ope your doors, and paſſing by 
The fad i||-omen'd objet᷑t meets your eye. 


My old wounds are pen d at this view, 
And in my murd'rer's preſence bleed anew. Dryden. 
When the matter is made, the fide muſt be opened to let it 

ont. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) The Engliſh did adventure far for to open 
parts of America, Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
(3-) The wall of the cathedral church was opened by an earth - 
quake, and ſhut again by a fecond, Au onlialy. 


ture, ſome things by the glorious works of nature. 


leging, that Chriſt muſt needs have ſuffered and ri 
the dead. 


to ſome of his council, that he was ſorry for the earl's 
becauſe by him he might have known the bottom of his danger. 


worth than their habits bewrayed. 
To Or x. 


V. u. 
To Oran. | ſhut ; not to continue cloſed. 
A term of hunting. 


Ork. 


O'pen. 


3. To divide; to break. 4. To explain; to 


1 Mac. v. 48. 


Dryden. 


the north 


989 

(4+) Some things wiſdom openeth by the ſacred books of ſerip- 
Hooker. 
ening and al- 

again from 
Ads, xvii. 3. 
After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king opened himſelf 
death, 


Paul reaſoned with them out of the ſcriptures, 


| | Bacon's H. VII. 

Gramont governour of Bayonne, took an exquilite notice of 
their perſons and behaviour, and opened himſelf to ſome of his 
train, that he thought them to be gentlemen of much more 


3 Wotton. 
A friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf into a new 


pleaſure; and by opening his misfortunes, leaves part of them 


hind him. Collier on Friendſhip, 
(5.) You retained him only for the opening of your cauſe, 
and your main lawyer is yet behind. Dryd. Ep. to the Whigs, 
Homer opens his poem with the utmoſt ſimplicity and mo- 
deſty ; he continually grows upon the reader. Notes on Odyſ. 


1. To uncloſe itſelf; not to remain 


2, To back, 


(1.) ————— The hundred doors 
Ope of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirlwind roars 1 
Within the cave. Dryden's Aneid. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ofe at once, 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toll, 
And decks the goddels. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
(2.) If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truſt me when I 
open again. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
The night reſtores our actions done by day; 
As hounds in ſleep will oper for their prey. 
Hark ! the dog opens, take thy certain aim; | 
The woodcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 


? adj. [Ope is ſcarcely uſed but by old authors, and 
by them in the primitive not figurative ſenſe. ] 
1. Uncloſed; not ſhut. 2. Plain; apparent; evident; 
publick. z. Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; artleſs; fin- 
cere. 4. Not clouded ; clear. 5. Not hidden; expoſ- 
ed to view. 6. Not reſtrained ; not denied; not pre- 
cluded. 7. Not cloudy; not gloomy. 8. Uncoyered. 
9. Expoſed ; without defence. 10. Attentive 
| 1.) The gates are ope; now © ſeconds ; 
T4 ' the — 23 . me : 
Not for the fliers. Hale ſp. Coriolanus. 
Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
_ Shakeſp. Macheth. 


Dryden. 


The life o' th' building. 
Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an open letter in his 
hand. NMeb. vi. 5. 
With the ſame key ſet ope the door 
Wherewith you lock'd it faſt before. Cleaveland. 
— Thro' the gate, | 7 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan paſs d. Milton. 


They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen knight. 


| | Dryden. 
He, when ZEneas on the plain ars, | 

Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryden. 
The bounce broke e the door. Dryaen. 


The door was ope, they blindly grope che way. den. 

(2.) They crucify to themſelves the Son of God en- and 

put him to an h ſhame. | Heb. vi. 6. 
He ire fully enrag'd would needs to open arms. Drayton. 
Th' under-work, ſhews too plain: 


Where open acts accuſe, th' excuſe is vain. Damel. 


(3.) He was ſo ſecret therein, as not daring to be open, that 
to no areature he ever ſpake of it. | K Sidney. 

Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againſt the Engliſh in time 
of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace 3 and be- 
ſides was held a man apex and of good faith. 


o p E 9 
The French are always een, familiar, and talkative ; the 
Italians ſtiff, ceremonious, and reſerved. Addiſon. 


This reſerved myſterious way of acting towards perſons, who 
in right of their poſts expected a more ten treatment, was im- 


(5.) In that little ſpot of ground that lies between thoſe two 
great oceans of eternity, we are to exerciſe our thoughts, and 
lay open the treaſures of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in 
this part of nature and providence. Burnet. 

Moral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe to diſcover 
the certainty of their truths : they lie not open as natural charac- 
ters engraven on the mind. | Locke. 

(6.) If Demetrius and the craftſmen have a matter againſt 
any man, the law is ofen and there are deputies ; let them im- 
plead one another. Acts, xix. 38. 

(7.) An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry ſum- 

mer. | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(8.) Here is better than the open air. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
And when at laſt in pity, you will die, 5 

I'l} watch your birth of immortality; 

Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair ; 

And teach you your firſt flight in open air. 

(9.) The ſervice that I truly did his life, 
 Hath left me open to all injuries. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

(10.) Thine eyes are open upon all the ſons of men, to give 

every one according to his ways. Fer. xxxii. 19. 


Dryden. 


The eves of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are 


pen unto their cry. 
O'zzner. mn. , [from open.] 1. One that opens; one that 
unlocks; one that uncloſes. 2. Explainer ; interpreter. 
3. That which ſeparates ; diſuniter. 
(1.) True opener of mine eyes, | 
Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt. Milton. 
(2.) To us, the imagin'd voice of heay'n itſelf ; 
The very of ener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of heav'n, 
And our dull workings. _ Shak. Henry IV. 
(.) There may be ſuch openers of 1 bodies, becauſe 
there wanted not ſome experiments in which it ap 


Pf. xxxiv. 15. 


| Boyle. 
Orenzty'ep. adj. [open and eye.] Vigilant ; watchful. 
While you here do ſnoring lie, | 
Openeyed conſpira 
His time Fry wr | Shak. Tempeſt. 
Or zH NDED. adj. [open and hand.] Generous ; libe- 
ral; munificent. | | 
Good heav'n who renders mercy back for mercy, 
With openbanded bounty ſhall repay you. OWE. 
Orexnuea'aTED. adj. [ofen and heart.] Generous ; can- 
did; not meaaly ſubtle. 
I know him well; he's free and openbearted. 
Of an openhearted generous miniſter you are not to ſay that 
he was in an intrigue to betray his country ; but in an intrigue 
with a lady. | ew Ar buthnot, 
OrzynEARATEZDNY ESS. n. / [open and heart.] Liberali- 
ty ; frankneſs ; fincerity; munificence ; generoſity, 
_ O'zexnins. u. /. [from cpen.] 1. Aperture; breach. 2. 
Diſcovery at a diſtance ; faint knowledge ; dawn. | 
(1.) The fire thus up, makes its way through the cracks and 
openings of the earth. Wordward's Nat. Hiftory. 
(2.) God has been pleaſed to diſſipate this confuſion and cha- 
os, and to give us ſome openings, fome dawnings of liberty and 
ſettlement. 4 | South”s Sermons. 
The opening of your gl 
to us from afar and ae your fr beans on dſt nations 


puted to ſome hidden deſign. Swift. 
His generous, open, undeſigning heart, 
Has begg'd his rival to ſollicit for him. Addiſon's Cato. 
( 4.) Wich dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 
— Then ſhall thy Craggs | 
On the caſt ore another Pollio ſhine; 
With aſpe& open ſhall erect his head. Pope. 


Dryden. - 


was like that of light; you ſhone. 


"DO PR 
O'renty. av. [from en.] 1. Publickly ; not ſecretly ; 
Nen not obſcurely. 2. Plainly ; apparently; evi- 
ntly ; without diſguiſe. 3 
(1.) Their actions always ſpoken of with great honour, are 
now called openly into queſtion. Hooker. 
Prayers are faulty, not whenſoever they be openly made, but 


when hypocriſy is the cauſe of open praying. Hooker. 
Why ſhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear ſo cpenly. Shakeſp. 


I knew the time, | 

Now full, that I no more ſhould live obſcure, 

But openly begin, as beſt becomes 

The authority which I deriv'd from heav'n. Milton. 
Ho groſly and openly do many of us contradict the pre- 
cepts of the goſpel, by our ungodlineſs and worldly luſts. 

Tulotſon. 

We expreſs our thanks bv openly owning our parentage, and 

paying our common devotions to God on this day's ſolemnity. 


Atterbury. 
(2.) Darah 
Too openly does love and hatred ſhow : - | 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 


OyrEnmMou'THED. adj. [een and meuth.] Greedy; rave- 
nous; clamorous; vociferous. 
Up comes a lion ohenmouthed towards the aſs. L'Eftrange. 
O'-Enness. n. ,. [from open.] 1. Plainneſs; clearneſs ; 
freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity. 2. Plainneſs; free- 
dom from diſguiſe. 
(1.) Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers | 
To my demands. Shak. Cymbeline. 
(2.) The noble openneſs and freedom of his reflexions, are ex- 
preſſed in lively colours. | Felton on the Claſficks. 
Theſe letters all written in the openneſs of friendſhip, will 
prove what were my real ſentiments. | Pope's Lavters, 
O'PERA. n ſ. [Italian.] An opera is a poetical tale or fic- 
tion, repreſented by vocal and inftrumental muſick, adorn- 
ed with ſcenes, machines, and dancing. 
0 Dryden's Preface to Albion. 
You will hear what plays were acted that week, which is the 
fineſt ſong in the opera. | Law. 
O' ERABLE. adj. [from operor, Latin.] To be done; 
practicable. Not in uſe. | 
. uncapable of . circumſtances, or rightly to 
judge the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the viſi- 
ble ſucceſs, and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole pro- 
greſſion. LE, : Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
O'yzRANT. adj. [operant, French.] Active; having pow- 
er to produce any effect. A word not in uſe, though ele- 
gant. 


Earth, yield me roots ! 


Who ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce his palate 

With thy moſt operant poiſon. Shak. Timon, 
I muſk leave thee, love, and ſhortly too; . | 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. Shak. 


To O'PERATE. v. n. [operor, Latin ; operer, Fr] To 
act; to have agency; to produce effects: with on before 
the ſubject of operation. 1 8 
The virtues of private perſons operate but on a few; their 
ſphere of action is narrow, and their influence is confined to it. 


: Atterbury, 
Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by impulſe, the 5 
way which we can conceive bodies operate in. Locke. 


It can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and thereby produce 
diftin& ideas. 


Locke, 
A. plain convincing reaſon operates on the mind, both of a 
learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live. Swift, 


Where cauſes operate » with a liberty of indifference to 
this or the contrary, the will be contin and the cer- 
tain knowledge of it belongs only to God. Watts. 

Or zA Triox. n. /. [operatie, Latin ; operation, French.] 
1. Agency ; production of effects ; influence. 2. Action; 
effect. This is often confounded with the former ſenſe. 
3. [la chirur ery.] The part of the art of healing which 
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depends on the uſe of inſtruments, 4. The motions or 


employments of an army. 


(J.) There are in men operations, natural, rational, per- 
natural, ſome politick, ſome finally eccleſiaſtical. Hocker. 
By all the 9 erations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. _ Shak. King Lear. 
All operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and imagination, 
work at a diſtance and not at touch. 
Waller's preſence had an extraordinary operation to procure 
any thing deſired. Clarendon. 
The tree whoſe operation brings ; 
Knowledge of good and ill, ſhun to taſte. Milton. 
If the oferaticn of theſe ſalts be in convenient glaſſes pro- 
mored by warmth, the aſcending ſteams may eaſily be caught 
and reduced into a penetrant ſpirit. | Boyle. 


Speculative painting, without the aſſiſtance of manual e 


ration, can never attain to perfection, but ſlothfully languiſhes ; 
for it was not with his tongue that Apelles performed his noble 
Works. Dryd. Du Eq. 
The pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are the effects of 
its operation on the ſtomach and guts by the ſize, motion and 
Hgure of its inſenſible parts. | Locke, 
| (2.) Repentance and renovaticn conſiſt not in the trite, 
wiſh, or purpoſe, but in the actual operations of good life. 

. | Hammond. 
Many medicinal drugs of rare operation. Heylin, 
That falſe fruit, 

Far other operation firit diſplay d, 5 
Carnal deſire inflaming. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The offices appointed, and the powers exerciſed in the 
church, by their inſtitution and operation are holy. Pear ſon. 
In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his body as well 
as other ſenſeleſs matter has colour, warmth and ſoftneſs. But 
theſe qualities are not ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but are opera- 
tions of fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
O'yEe NATIVE. adj. [from operate.] Having the power of 
acting; having forcible agency; active; vigorous ; effi- 
cacious. Ds. | : 
To be over curious in ſearching how God's all-piercing and 
operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave form to the matter of the 
univerſal, is a ſearch hke unto his, who not contented with a 
known ford, will preſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers in all 
parts where he is ignorant of their depths. | Raleigh. 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make themſelves popu- 
lar, by ſpeaking in parliament againſt thoſe things which 
were moſt grateful to his majeſty ; and he thought a little diſ- 
countenance upon thoſe perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit with- 
in themſelves, or make the poiſon of it leſs operative upon 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſiory. 


I 


Written language, as it is more cer cui, ſo it is more digeſted, 
and 1s permanent. Halder. 


Ortto'eHaGous. adj, Lie and Pdyw.] Set pent-eating. 


Noc uſed. 

All inakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualities as common 
opinion prefumeth; as is contirmable from ophiophagous na- 
tions, and iuch as feed upon ſerpents. Brown, 

Or HIT ES. n. / A ſtone, reſembling a ſerpent. Ophites 
has a duſky greeniſh ground, with ſpots of a lighter green, 
oblong, and uſually near ſquare. Wewdward. 
Oe nTHNL MICE, adj, [ophthalmique, Fr. from 3Q0anuc;, 
Gr.] Relating to the eye. | | 
O'pnTHALMy. n. . [ophthalmie, French; from 3@fa>ycs, 
Greek. ] A diſeaſe of the eyes, being an inflammation 
in the coats, proceeding from atterious blood gotten out 
of the veſſels and collected into thoſe parts. Did. 

The uſe of cool applications, externally, is moſt eaſy to the 
eye; but after all, there will ſometimes enſue a troubleſome 
ophthalmy. | Sharp's Surgery, 

OrIATE A. /. A medicine that cauſes ſleep. 

They choſe atheiſm as an 9fzate, to ſtill thoſe frightning ap- 
prehenſions of heil, by inqucing a dulneſs and lethargy of 
mind, rather than to make uſe of that native and ſalutary medi- 
cine, a hearty repentance. Bentley, 

Thy thoughts and muſic change with ev'ry line; 

No ſameneſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, | 

Which, with one uniſon of murmur flows, 

Opiate of inattention and repoſe. Harte. 

O'rtaTe. adj. Soporiterous ; ſomniferous ; narcotick; 
cauſing ſleep. | | 

The particular ingredients of thoſe magical ointments, are 
oprate and ſoporiferous. For anointing of the forehead and 
back bone, is uſed for procuring dead ſleeps. Bacon, 

— All their ſnape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 

Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 

Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the palt'1al reed | | 

Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne or ofrate 
quality reſolvent of the bile, is proper for melancholy. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

O'ertyice. =. .. [opificium, Lat.] Workmanſhip ; handi- 

work. Di. 

O'erricER. n. /. [opifex, Latin.] One that performs any 
work ; artiſt, A word not received. 

There is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor mortal artiſt, 
and the almighty of rficer. Bentley's Sermons. 

O'exinAaBLE. «dj. [opinor, Latin.] Which may be thought. 


others. | Clarendon, 3 | 5 a Dis. 
In actions of religion we ſhould be zealous, active and opera- Orina Tlon. n. / [opiner, Lat.] Opinion ; notion. 
tive, ſo far as prudence will permit. | Taylor. | | "A | Di#. 
This circumſtance of the promiſe mult give life to of the Orina'ror. n. / [opiner, Latin.] One who holds an 
reſt, and make them operative toward the producing of good opinion. | | | | + 
life. 3 ; 3 , Decay of Piety. Conſider againſt what kind of opinators the reaſon above given 
It holds in all oferative principles, eſpecially in morality; in is levelled. = Hale's Origin of Manbind. 
which, not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. South. 


The will is the concluſion of an oferative ſyllogiſm. Norris, 

Oyrzxa'ToOR. u. /. [operateur, Fr. from operate.] One 

that performs any act of the hand; one who produces any 
effect. „ | 

An imaginary oper ator opening the firſt with a great deal of 
nicety, upon a curlory view it appeared like the head of another. 

| | Addiſon, Spectator. 

To adminiſter this doſe, there cannot he fewer than fifty 
thouſand operators, allowing one operator to every thirty. 

„ | : Sawift. 
OrrRo's E. adj. [operoſus, Latin.] Laborious; full of 
trouble and tedioutneſs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alſo very ope- 
roſe ; they would be as hard put to it to get rid of this water, 
when the deluge was to ceaſe, as they were at firſt to procure it. 

mY Bures Theory, 


To Or1'ns. v. n. [opinor, Latin.] To think ; to judge; 
_ to be of opinion. | | | 1 
Feear is an ague, that foi ſakes | 
And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; 
And they'll o/7ne they feel the pain | | 
And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras. 
In matters of mere ſpeculation, it is not material to the wel- 
fare of government, or themſelves, whether they pine right or 


— and whether they be philoſophers or no. South. 

ut I, who think more highly of our kind, | | 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under gound. Pope. 


Oe1'ntaTive. adj. [from opinion.] 1. Stiff in a precon- 


ceived notion. 2. Imagined ; not proved. 


(2.) It is difficult to find out truth, becauſe it is in ſuch in- 
conſiderable proportions ſcattered in a maſs of opiniatiue uncer- 
tainties; like the ſilver in Hiero's crown of gold. Glanville. 
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Oy1nta'ror, . /. [opiniatre, 2 One fond of 


his own notion; inflexible ; adherent to his own opinion. 
What will not opiniators and ſelf-believing men qiſ ute of 
and make doubt of ? | | Ralergb. 
Eſſex left lord Roberts governour; a man of a ſour and ſurly 
nature, a great opiniator, and one who mult be overcome be- 
fore he would believe that he could be ſo. Clarendon. 
For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all his great- 
neſs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition; as it is 
pity but all ſuch politick of in:ators ſhould, South, 


OPINIATRE. adj. [French.] Obſtinate; ſtubborn. 

Inſtead of an able man, you defire to have him an —_ 
ficant wrangler, opiniatre in diſcourſe, and priding himſelf in 
contradicting others. | 5 Locke. 

n. ſ. [opiniatrets, French.] Obſlina- 
Oy1'niaTRY. } cy ; inflexibility ; determination of 
mind; ſtubbornneſs. This word, though it has been tried 
in different forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 
Leſt popular piniatry ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief 
opinions. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſe colours, and not 
upon truth; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling and opimiatry. 
Locke on Education. 


So much as we ourſelves comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo O 


much we poſſeſs of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
other mens opinions in our brains, make us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true: what in them was 
ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety | 2 Locke. 
I can paſs by opimiatry and the buſy meddling of thoſe who 
thruſt themſelves into every thing. Wooudward's Letters. 
I was extremely concerned at his oþiniatrety in leaving me: 
but he ſhall not get rid fo. | k 
OPNION. 2. . [opinion, Fr. opinie, Latin.] 1. Per- 
ſwaſion of the mind, without proof or certain knowledge. 
2. Sentiments ; judgment; notion. 3. Favourable judg- 
ment, | : | 
(I.) Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfe& thing, ſet- 
tledin the imagination, but never arriving at the underſtanding, 
there to obtain the tincture of reaſon. Ben. Fohnſon. 
Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtanding is fo far 
ined by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to one 
perſwaſion than to another, yet not altogether without a mix- 
ture of incertainty or doubting. Hale. 
Time wears out the fictions of ofinzon, and doth by degrees 
diſcover and unmaſk that fallacy of ungrounded perſwaſions; 
but confirms the dictates and ſentiments of cans. Wilkins. 
Bleſt be the princes who have fought 
For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their error we are taught, 
That happineſs is but pinie. | 95 Prior. 
(2.) Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom hath made it law, there it 
hath force only according to the ftrength of reaſon and circum- 
ſtances joined with it, or as it ſhews the apinion and judgment 
of them that made it; but not at all as if it had any command- 
ing power of obedience. | 


mi- 
South. 


all mankind, that there is no ſuch thing as a future ſtate of 
ſery for ſuch as have lived ill here. 


Charity itſelf commands us, where we know ao ill, to think - 


well of all ; but friendſhip, that always goes a pitch higher, 
ives a man a peculiar right and claim to the good opinion of 
us friend. . South. 


We may allow this to be his opinzon concerning heirs, that 


where there are divers children the eldeſt fon. has the right to 


Selden, 
Can they make it out againſt the common ſenſe and opinion of 
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conceive to be true, that ſtreng imagination hath more force up- 

on things living, than things merely inanimate. Bacon. 

2 If a woman had no ep inion of her own perſon and dreſs, the 

ould never be angry at thoſe who are of the opinion with her- 

ſelf. Law. 

To Or1'n10N. v. a. [from the noun.] To opine; to think. 
A word out of uſe, and unworthy of revival. 

The Stoicks of iaianed the fouls of wiſe men dwell about the 
moon, and thoſe of fools wandered about the earth: whereas 
the Epicureans held nothing after death. Brown. 

That the ſoul and the angels are devoid of quantity and di- 
menſion, is generally ij] d. Glanwille's Scepſic. 

Ori xIo NATIVE. adj. [from opinion.] Fond of precon- 
ceived notions ; ſtubborn. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and o:4nionative aſſurance, 
would be no hindrance to the world's improvement. Glanv. 

One would rather chuſe a reader without art, than one ill 
inſtructed with learning, but opinionative and without judg- 
— Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Ori'ntonaTiveELY. adv. [from opinionative.] Stub- 
boraly. | | 


Oer'xntonaTIVeness. m. , [from opinionative.] Obſti- 
nacy. | 


PI/NIONIST. u. . [9pinionite, Fr. from opinion.) One 


fond of bis own notions. ER, 

Every conceited 9finzonift ſets up an infallible chair in his 
own brain. _ Glanville to Albius. 
Oe1'yarovs. adj. [opiparus, Lat.] Sumptuous. Di#. 
Orirur rox. 3. J. [opitulatio, Litin.] An aiding ; an 

helping. | Di, 
O'e1un. . / A juice, partly of the reſinous, partly of 
the 22 kind. It is brought to us in flat cakes or 
matles, very heavy and of a denſe texture, not perfectly 
dry: its colour is a daik browniſh yellow; its ſinell is of 
a dead faint kind; and its tafte very bitter and very acrid. 
It is brought from Natolia, Egypt, and the Eaft-Indies, 
produced trom the white garden poppy ; with which the 
fields of Afia-Minor are in many places ſown When the 
heads grow to maturity, but are yet ſoft, green and full of 
juice, inciſions are made in them, and from every one of 
theſe a few drops flow of a milky juice, which foon har- 
dens into a ſolid conſiſtence. The fineſt opium proceeds 
from the firſt inciſions. What we generally have is the 
mere crude juice, worked up with water, or honey ſuffi- 
Client to bring it into form. Externally applied it is emol- 
lient, relaxing and diſcutient, and greatly promotes ſuppu- 
ration. A moderate doſe of opium taken internally, is ge- 
nerally under a grain, yet cuſtom will make people bear a 
dram, but in that caſe nature is vitiated. Its firſt effect iz 
the making the patient cheerful; it removes melancholy, 
and dithpates the dread of danger; the Turks always take 
it when they are going to battle: it afterwards quiets the 
ſpirits, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes to ſleep. Aſter the effect 
is over, the pain generally returns in a more violent man- 
ner; the ſpirits become lower than before, and the pulſe 
languid. An immoderate doſe of opium brings on drunks 
enneſs, cheerfulneſs and loud laughter, at firft, and, after 
many terrible ſymptoms, death itſelf. Theſe who have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to an immoderate uſe of opium, are 
apt to be faint, idle, and thoughtleſs ; they loſe their ap- 


*» 


he how. | = Locke. petite, and grow old before their time. Hill. 
' Philoſophers are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by Sleep hath forſook and giv'n me o'er 
God's infinite omnipreſence. _ Locke. To death's benumbing opium as my only eure. Mitton, 


A ſtory out of Beccalini "ſufficiently ſhews us the opinion that a 


(3.) Ia actions of arms ſmall matters are of great moment, 


judicious author entertained of the criticks. 
eſpecially when they ſerve to raiſe an opimor of commanders. 


ard. 


Howſoever I have no opinion of thoſe things ; yet lo much I 


The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its ſoporific 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary qua- 
lities, whereby it is fitted to produce 13 ate” A. on 
different parts of our bodies, | Locke, 
O'eLEe-TREE. 3. / [opulus ; ople and tree.] A fort of tree. 
| Ainſwu, 


EL 
OPOBALSAMOM. ». ſ. [Latin.] Balm of Gilead. 
OPO'PONAX. n. ſ. [Latin.] A gum reſin in ſmall looſe 

granules, and ſometimes in large maſſes, of a ſtrong diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, and an acrid and extremely bitter taſte ; 
brought to us from the Eaſt, and known to the Greeks ; 
but we are entirely ignorant of the plant which produces 


this drug. Hill. 
O'yeidan. n. . [oopidanus, Lat.] A townſman ; an inha- 
bitant of a town. | 
To Orpi'GntraATE. v. a. [opprignero, Latin.] To pledge; 
to pawn. Not in uſe. 
The duke of Guiſe Henry was the greateſt uſurer in France, 
for that he had turned all his eſtate into obligations; meaning 
that he had fold and opf:gnorated all his patrimony, to give 
large bonatives to other men. 2 | Bacon. 
Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the reſtoring Rouſ- 
ſillion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 
To O'PPILATE. v. a. [oppilo, Latin; oppiler, Fr.] To 
heap up obſtruction. | 
Oyyir.a'T1oN. n. . [oppilation, Fr. from oppilate.] Ob- 
ſtruction ; matter heaped together. | | 
The ingredients preſcribed in their ſubſtance actuate the ſpi- 
rits, reclude offilations, and mundify the blood. Harvey. 
O'ericarive adj. [oppilative, Fr.] Obſtructive. 
_ Orpte'repD adj. [oppletus, Lat.] Filled; crowded. 
Oxyo'nenmT. adj. [opponens, Lat.] Oppoſite ; adverſe. 
Fre the foundations of this earth were laid, | 
It was opponent to our ſearch ordain'd, 
That joy, ſtill fought, ſhould never be attain'd. Prior. 
Orrolv ENT. n. /. [opponens, Latin.] 1. Antagoniſt; ad- 
verfary. 2. One who begins the diſpute by raifing objec- 
tions to a tenet, correlative to the defendant or reſpon- 
dent. DS 
(2.) Inaſmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which is in 
force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet been received, 
to impoſe on us that which we think not ourſelves bound unto ; 
that therefore ye are not to claim in any conference other than 
the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hotter. 
How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and ſea- 
fonably commit the opponent with the reſpondent, like a long 
practiſed moderator. | | More. 
_ OPPORTUNE. adj. [opportune, French; opportunus, La- 
in.] Seaſonable; convenient; fit; timely ; well-timed ; 
_ proper, | 
There was nothing to be added to this great king's felici- 
ty, being at the top of all worldly bliſs, and the perpetual con- 
cy of his proſperous ſucceſſes, bat an opportune death to 
withdraw him from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 
— Wul lift us up in ſpite of fate, | | 
Near our ancient ſeat; perhaps in view | 
Of thoſe bright confines, whence with neighb'ring arms 
And opportune excurſion, we may chance | 
Re-enter heav n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Conſider'd every creature, which of all GEE 
Moft opportune _ ſerve his wiles; and found 
The ſerpent fubtleft beaſt of all the field. 
OyroxtTu'neLyY. adv. [from opportune.] Sea ſonably; 
ebnveniently; with opportunity either of time or place. 
: He was reſolved to chuſe à war rather than to have Bretagne 
carried by France, being fituate ſo opportunely to annoy Eng- 


land either for .coaſt or trade. 's Henry VII. 
Againk theſe there is a proper objection, that they offend uni- 
formity ; whereof I am therefore ly induced to ſay 
ſomewhat. | Wotton's Architecture. 
| The experiment does ofportunely ſupply the — 
- Boyle, 
Orrerxru'nity. n. ſ. [oppertunits, Fr. opportunitas, La- 


tin.] Fit time; fit place; time; convenience; ſuitabl 
neſa of circumſtances - any ll ae { 


M wiſe man will make more opportunities than he finds, 


| Bacon. 


To OPPO'SE. v. a. [appoſer, French; oppone, Latin] 1. 


Oryo'szr. u. . from oppoſe.) One that oppoſes ; anta- 


Mikon.. | 


OPP 
Mens behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, not too ſtrait 


but free for exerciſe. Bacon, 
— Opportunity, like a ſudden guſt, 
Hath ſwell'd my calmer thoughts into a tempeſt, 
Axcurſed opportunity ! | 
That work ſt our thoughts into defires, deſires 
To reſolutions ; thoie being ripe and quicken'd, 
Thou giv them birth, and bring ſt them forth to action. 
Denham. 


Tho' their advice be good, their counſel wiſe, 

Yet length till loſes opportunities. | Denham. 

I had an opportunity to ſee the clouds deſcend, and after it 
was paſt, to aſcend again fo high as to get over part of the 
mountain. Brown's Travels, 
Neglect no opportunity of doing good, nor check thy deſire 
of doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen. Atterbur y. 
All poets have taken an ofportumty to give long deſcriptions 
of the night. Broome, 


To act againſt ; to be adverſe ; to hinder ; to reſiſl. 
To put in oppoſition ; to offer as an antagoniſt or rival. 
To place as an obſtacle. 4. To place in front ; to place 
over againſt. 
| (1.) ——— There's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs : and my deſire 
All continent impediments wou'd o'erbear, 3 
That did oppoſe my will. Shale ſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) If all men are not naturally equal, I am ſure all ſlaves 
are; and then I may, without preſumption, oppoſe my ſingle 
opinion to his. | | Locke. 


2. 


0 Since he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe 
My patience to his fury. Shakeſþp. Merchant of Venice. 
- | thro” the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd race, | 
#Engag'd the heav'ns, oppos'd the ſtormy main; 
But billows roar'd and tempeſts rag'd in vain, 
— ! Her grace fat down 
In a rich chair of ſtate ; oppofing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. Shake ſp. 
To Orro'se. v. n. 1. To act adverſely. 2. To object in 
a diſputation; to have the part of raiſing difficulties againſt 
a tenet ſuppoſed to be right. | 
(1.) A fervant, thrill'd with remorſe, 
d againſt the act, bending his ſword 
o his great maſter. Shak. King Lear. 
He practiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobility as were like to 
oppoſe againk his miſchievous drift, and in ſuch fort to encum- 
ber and weaken the reſt, that they ſhould be no impediments to 


Dryden 


him. | Hayward. 
Orosz LESS. adj. [from oppoſe.] Irreſiſtible; not to be 
oppoſed. | „ 55 


I could bear it longer, and not fall | | 
To quarrel with your great appoſeleſs wills. Shakeſp. 


. 


| 3 ; r I. 
wm . or antied frm 


Fall deep in love with thee, and her 
Miſguide thy 
Profperity be 


th charms 
s ſwords : bold gentleman 3 

page. | Shak. Coriolanus. 

Brave wits that have made eſſays worthy of immortality ; yet 
by reaſon of envious and more popular oppoſers, have ſubmitted 
to fate, and are almoſt loſt in oblivion. Glanvuille. 
I do not fee how the miniſters could have continued in their 

ſtations, if their oppoſers had agreed about the methods by 


which they ſhould be ruined. Swift. 
— A hardy modern chief, 
A bold er of divine belief. Blackmore. 
OPPOSITE. adj. [oppefte, French ; wege, Latin.] 1. 
Placed in front; facing each other. 2. Adverſe; repug- 
nant, » \ . | | ST > | 
( 5 - To ch' other five, | 


Their planetary m ions and aſpects, 


QO: FP 


In ſextite, ſquare, trine and oppoſite, 

Of _— — Miden' f Par. Fa 
(2.) Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling poyels, 
dy which the reader is miſled into anuther fort of pleaſure, op- 
fofite to that which is deſigned in an epick poem. Dryden. 
This is a proſpect very unealy to the luſts and paſſions, and 


ofpoſite to the ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh and blood. Rogers. 
| 3.) In this fallen ſtate of man religion begins with repentance 
and converſion, the two oppoſite terms of which are God and 
fin. Tilhtfon. 


Particles of ſpeech have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite 
fignifications, ts 
Orrosirz. n. /. Adverfary ; opponent ; antagoniſt ; e- 
nemy. | . | 
To the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, the world is conti- 
nually a froward oppg/ite, a curious obſerver of their defects and 
imperfeCtions ; their virtues it afterwards as much — . 
Hooker. 
He is the moſt ſkilful, bloody, and fatal oppofite that you 


. 


could have found in Illyria. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
The knight whom fate or happy chance 4 
Shall — arms ſo far in equal fight, 
From out the bars to force his oppoſite, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Dryden. 


O'yyos1TELY. adv. [from oppoſite.] 1. In ſuch a ſituation 
w/o R other. 2. Adverſely. | 
| I. e leſſor pair are joined edge to edge, but not oppo- 
| finely lin their — . 2 . TE A. wa 
| __ (2+) Toft have ſeen, when corn was ripe to mow, 
And now in dry, and hrittle raw did grow, TER 
Winds from all quarters oppofitely blow. May's Virgil. 
O'rzyos1TENESS. n. /. [fromoppofire.] The ſtate of be- 
ing oppolite. | | 
Or ros “rio x. u. .. [oppofitian, Fr. eie, Latin.] 1. 
Situation ſo ag to front ſomething oppoſed ; ſtanding over 
_ againſt. 2. Hoſtile refiſtance, 3. Contrariety of affecti- 
on. 4. Comrariety' of intereſt ; contrariety of meaſures. 
5 · Contratiety of meaning; diverſity of meaning. 6. In- 
conſiſtene p. 4 . 


(2.) | 
_ Cry'd Oh! and mounted; found no oppoftion 
From what he look d for ſhould : 
oppoſition, | 


TR 


Shak. 


Virtue which breaks thro' 
And all temptation can remove, 
Moſt ſhines, and moſt is acceptable 


above. II ln. 


He confiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the hazard of his 


oon life, as an image of himſelf when he took Anchifes on his 
boulders, and bore him ſafe .thro' the rage of the fire and the 
oppoſition of his enemies. | Did. Du Freſnoy. 
([.) They who never tried the experiment of a holy life, 
N 2 laws of God — by oy 22 | - but 

e reluctancy and opfofftion which tl nd ja their own 
hearts. n hs Tillotſon. 


(4.) When the church is taken for the perſons making pro- : 


jon of the chriſtian faith, the catholick is often added 
Poſition to hereticks and ſchiſmaticks. _ 


(s-) The parts of every true oppoſtiqn do always both con- 


in op- 


cern the ſame ſubject, and have reference to the ſame thing, 


ſith otherwiſe they are but in ſhew oppoſite, not an. 
The uſe of language and cyſtorg of ſpeech, in all authors I 


have met with, has gone upon this rule, or maxim, that ex- 


clufive terms are always to be underſtood in oppoſition aply to 
what they are oppoſed 30, and nat in appoſition to what the 
are not oppoſed ta. Waterland. 
(6.) Reaſon can never permit the mind to rejet a greater 
tertain probability in oppoſition to knowledge * 


To Q'PPRESS. v. 4. loser ſſis. Lat.] 1. To eruſh by - tham 
| bardſhip or unreaſogable ſeyerup. 2. To overpower z to 


ſubdue. * gs | | | | 
65.) Trael and Judah were oppreſſed together, and all that 


Locke, 


Pearſon. 


9 | | | 
took them captives held them faſt,ahey reſuſe No let them go, 


4 


oft — 3 
Whom fate has loaded Tn of tes. obe. 
(2.) —=z— We're not ourſelves, —_— 

When nature, being o#preff, commands the Md 
To ſuffer withithe . ä 5 Shakeſp. King Lear. 

In blazing height of noon, 
' The fun ofpreſ#4, is plung'd in thickeſt gloom. Thomſen, 
Orraz'ss on. n. / [apprefſion, Fr. from oppreſs.] r. 

The act of op refſing z cruelty ; ſeverity. 2. The ſtate 
of being pee; mifery. 2. Hardfhip ; calamity. 4 
 Dytneſs of ſpirit ; laſſitude of body. | 3 
i..) If thou ſeeſt the opproſions of the poor, marvel not at 

the matter, for he that is higher than tae higheſt re gardeth. 


! , F 
Alas I a mortal moſt oppr 


Ecclii. 
2. — Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and of preſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shad. 


Czſar himſelf has work, and our opprefion 

Exceeds what we expeted, Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

(3-) We are all ſubje& to the ſame accidents ; and when we 

ſee any under particular oppreſſion, 2 ſhould look upon it as 
the common lot of human nature. | — Addiſon. 
(4.) Drouſineſs, oppreſſion, heavineſs, and laſſitude, are ſigns 

of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Oryxre'ss1ve. adj. {from o»preſs.] 1. Cruel; inhuman; 
unjuſtly exactious or ſevere. 2. Heavy; overwhelm- 


® (2.) — Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 


And help me to ſupport that feeble frame, 
That nodding totters with oppreffrue woe, 
And ſinks beneath its load. | Rowe's Fane Shore, 
To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreffoe weight, —”—_ | 
This quits an empire, that embroils a Rate. Pope. 


Orexe'ss0r. n. / [opprefſeur, Fr. from oppreſs.] One 
who haraiſes others with unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeve- 


my." ; | 
I from oppreſſors did the poor defend, 5 
The father * and ſuch as had no friend. Sandys. 
The cries of orphans, and th' ofpreſſor's 
Had reach'd the ſtars. ; | e Dryden. 


Power when employed to relieve the oppreſſed, and to punith 
the gpprefſor, becomes a great bleſſing. Cs  _ A 
OPPRO'BRIOUS. 4%. [from opprobrium, Lat.] 1. Re- 


oachful ; e z cauſing infamy ; ſcurrilous. 2. 
Blafted with infamy. 5 5 
(..) Himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed, that ſhould for his 
name ſake be ſubject to all kinds of ignominy and opprobrrous 
malediction. | Heoker. 
They fee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſed, and vindicate them- 


ſelves in terms no leſs opprobri0us, than thoſe by which, they are 
attacked. 5 Addiſon's Freeholder. 
| 2.) — I will not here defile 5 | 
My unftain'd verſe with his opprobrious name. Daniel. 
Solomon he led by fraud to build | 
His temple right againſt the temple of God, ö 5 
On the opprobrious hill. Milton's Paradiſe Loff. 
Oxyyro'BRIOUSLY. adv. [from gpprobrious.] Reproach- 
fully; ee : „„ 
Think you, this little prating Vork 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, $a 
To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobriayſly. Shakeſp. K. III. 


Orr BxIOUSNESS. . /. [from oppropriaus.] Reproach- 
fulneſs ; ſcurrility. OL 5 
To OPPU'GN. v. a. [oppugno, Lat.] To oppoſe; 
tack; to reſiſt. e 
Far the eccleſiaſtical laws of this land we are led by a great 
rain to obſerye, and ye be by no neceſſity —— 
. i . "Hoaker, 


to at- 


They faid the manner of their impeachment they could not 
but conceive did oppygn the rights of parliament, Clarendon, 
If oathing can g/vuge his Joye, OE 

virtue envious ways can prove, 


DOD P.1 
What cannot he confide to do 
That brings both love and virtue too ? Hadibras. 
The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, and 
oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 
Orvyv'cnancy. n. /. [from oppugn.] Oppoſition. 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord follows, each thing meets 


In meer oppug nancy. Shakeſp. Troil. and Crefſida. 
Orrv'cnzs. . , [from oppugn.] One who oppoſes or 
attacks. | | 


The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the ſcore of be- 
ing the great patrons of man's free will, not cauſeleſsly eſteem- 
ed the great ofpugners of God's free grace. Boyle. 

Ors1'MarTHy. n. . [o4p4gna.] Late education; late 
erudition. | f 
Orso NATION. n. /. [op/onatio, Latin.] Catering; a buying 
proviſions. Did. 
O'yraBLE. 
woieiſhed. 5 
O'rTATIVvE. adj. [oftativus, Latin.] Expreſſive of deſire. 
Un — The verb undergoes in Greek a different 
tormation to ſignify wiſhing, which is called the «ptative 
mood. | 1 | Clar ke. 
O'r TicAL. u. ſ. LEA. Relating to the ſcience of op- 
ticks. 
It ſeems not agreeable to what anatomiſts and optical writers 


adj. [optabilis, Latin.] Deſirable ; to be 


deliver, touching the relation of the two eyes to each other. 


Bs : Boyle. 

OrriciAx. n. /. [from opt ick.] One ſkilled in opticks. 

Ofptick. adj. (il. optique, Fr.] 1. Viſual; produc- 

ing viſion ; ſubſervient to viſion. 2. Relating to the ſci- 
ence of viſion. 

(1.) May not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe from 
the proportions of the vibrations propagated through the fibres 
of & of tic nerves into the brain, as the harmony and diſcord 
of ſounds ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations of the air? 

| 5 Newton's O; ticks. 
(2.) Where our maſter handleth the contractions of pillars, 


we have an optic rule, that the higher they are, the leſs ſhould _ 
eye itſelf doth con- 


be always their diminution aloft, becauſe 
tract all objects, according to the diſtance. 
O'rrick. n. 
fight. TREE ; 
Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of eyes which were be- 
fore light, and in whoſe opz7cks there is no opacity. © Brown. 

Our corporeal eyes we find 5 i 
Duale the optichs of our mind. | Denham. 
hate the flame, 


You may neglect, or quench, or 
bur d your riſing name, 


Wotton. 


Whoſe ſmoke too long o 
And quickly cold indiff rence will enſue, 
| When you love's joys thro' honour's optic view. 
Why has no man a microſcopick eye ? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opt:cks giv'n, 

T inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n. 
O' Ticks. . 
las of viſion. 

No 
whole ſphere of another, although it illuminate ſomething more 
than half of a leſſer, according unto the doctrine of opticks, 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

| Thoſe who deſire ſatisfaction muſt go to the admirable trea- 

+ Liſe of opticis by Sir Iſaac Newton. Cheyne. 
O'yTiMacy. n. 

- nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare co-ordination 

222 a wholeſome mixture betwixt monarchy, — 


democracy. | How. 
__ ity. n. /. [from optimus.] The ſtate of being 
Orion. u. . {optis, Lat.] Choice; election. 


He decrees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by aſſign ing them 
their own opti ont. | * n Hammond. 


ho Pofe. 


O'erULENCY- 


great wealth gotten, he died unlamented. 


. An inſtrument of fight; an organ of 


Prior. 


J,. [#11] The ſcience of the nature and 


ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illuminates the 


, [optimates, Lat.] Nobility ; body of 


O R A 


from the option of the people, 


"Tranſplantation muſt 


' elſe it ſounds like an exile; fo the colonies muſt be raiſed by 
+ the leave of the king and not by his command. 


Bacon. 


Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, he hath left to 
our oft4on. | | Smallridg e 
O'rurEN CI. n. ſ. [opulence, Fr. opulentia, Latin.] 


Wealth; riches; affluence. 
It muſt be a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth and oj ulency.  Shakeſp. Timon, 
After eight years ſpent in outward opulency and inward mur- 
mur, that it was not greater; after vaſt ſums of money and 


| Clarendon. 
He had been a perſon not only of great opu/ency, but au- 


— | Atterbury. 
here in full opulence a banker dwelt, 

Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt; 

His fide-hoa-d glitter d with imagin'd plate, 

And his proud fancy held a vaſt eſtate. Swift. 


O'ruL ENT. adj. [epulent, Fr. opulentus, Lat.] Rich; 
wealthy; affluent. 
He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty and opulent 
king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. | Bacon. 
To begin with the ſuppoſed policy of gratifying only the rich 
and opulent. Does our wiſe man think that the grandee whom 
he courts does not ſee through all the little plots of his court- 
| RT 5 ä | South, 
O'yuLzNnTLY. adv. [from opulent.] Richly ; with ſplen- 
dour. £ N BN 
Ox. con und. [oden, Saxon.] 1. A disjunctive particle, 
marking diſtribution, and ſometimes oppoſition. 2. It cor- 
reſponds to either; he muſt either fall or fly. 3. It ſome- 
times, but rather inelegantly, ftands for either. 4. Or is 
ſometimes redundant, but is then more properly omit- 
ted. 5. [On, or æne, Sax.] Before; or ever, is before 
ever. Obſolete = one 8 | 
(1.) Inquire what'the antients thought concerning this world, 
whether it was to periſh or na ; whether to be deſtroyed or to 
ſtand eternally ? | | \ Burnet, 
He my muſe's homage ſhould: receive, | | 
If I cou'd: write, or Holles cou'd forgive. Garth, 
By intenſe ſtudy, or application to buſineſs that requires lit- 
tle action, the digeſtion of foods will ſoon proceed more ſlowly, 
and with more uneaſineſs. Blacimore. 


Every thing that can be divided by the mind into two or more 


ideas, 1s called complex. 8 Mattes Logich. 
(2.) At Venice you may go to any houſe either by land or 
water. A ddifon, 


(3.) For thy vaſt bounties are ſo numberleſs, 
1 them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, . 
s equally impoſſible. | Cowley. 
(4.) How great ſoever the fins of any unreformed perſon — 
Chriſt died for him becauſe he died for all, only he muſt reform 
and forſake his ſins, or elſe he ſhall never receive benefit of his 
(.) Or we go to the declaration of this pſalm, it ſhall be 
convenient to ſhew who did write this pſalm. Fiber. 
| The dead man's knell | 5 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd for whom, and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 5 5 
Dying or e er they ſicken. | 
Learn before thou ſpeak, and uſe phyſick or 


Shakeſp. Macheth. 
ever thou be ſick. 


EN E 8 ani. 19. 
OR. n. /. [French.] Gold. A term of heraldry, _ 
022 "= Tit ffow'ry arch l 
With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, | 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 


O'xacn. . J. [atriplex.) There are thirteen ſpecies ; gar” 
as 


den erach, was cultivated as a Culinary herb, and uſe 


| ſpinach, though it is. not generally liked by the Engliſh, 
| but till eſteemed. by the French. * | 7 


O'RACLE. . /. forazle, Fr. oraculum, Lat.] 1. Something 


delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom. 2. .The place. where, 
or perſon of whom the determinations of heaven are en- 


 Ona'cuLan. 


o R A 
quired. 3. Any perſon or place where certain decifions OR ALL v. adv. [from ora/.] By mouth; without writ- 
are obtained. 4. One famed for wiſdom ; one whoſe de- 
terminations are not to be diſputed. 


(1.) The main principle whereupon our belief of all ng 
therein contained dependeth, is, that the ſcriptures are the or ac/es 


of God himſelf. Hooker. 
(2.) Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my racles as well, 

And ſet me up'in hope ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
God hath now ſent his living oracle 

Into the world to teach his final will, 

And ſends his ſpirit of truth henceforth to dwell, 

In pious hearts, an inward oracle, | 

To all truth requiſite for men to know. Milton. 
(3.) There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 

The world's great oracle in times to come. Pope. 


To O'xacLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To utter oracles. A 
word not received. | e 
No more ſhalt thou by cracling abuſe 


The gentiles. Milton. 


| adj. [from oracle] 1. Uttering oiacles; 
Oxa'cuLovs. reſembling oracles. 2. Poſitive ; au- 
thoritative ; magiſterial; dogmatical. 3. Obſcure ; am- 
biguous ; like the anſwers of ancient oracles. 
(1.) Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thoſe oraculous gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of ſeers old 
Infallible. | Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his ſtates, 
Here he reſolves his neighb'ring princes fates : 
What nation ſhall have peace, where war be made, 


Determin'd is in this orac*hus ſhade. Waller. 


They have ſomething venerable and oracu/ar, in that un- 


adorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the expreſſion. 
Th' orac lous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
Proteus a name tremendous o'er the main. Pie. 
(2.) Though their general acknowledgments of the weakneſs 
of human underſtanding look like cold and ſceptical diſcourage- 
ments; yet the particular expreſſions of their ſentiments are as 
oraculous as if they were omniſcient. Glarville's Sepſis. 
| (3+) He ſpoke oraculous and (ly, 
He'd neither grant the queſtion, nor deny. 
Or a'CULOUSLY. 
oracle. ; 


Pope. 


King. 


| The teſtimonies of antiquity, and, ſuch as paſs oraculuſly 


amongſt us, were not always ſo exact as to examine the doctrine 
they delivered. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 8 
Where Jove of old oracu/ouſly ſpoke. Dryden. 
 Orxa'cuLovusNEss. 2. /. [from eracular.] The ſtate of 
being oracular. „ | 


O'xanGeETAWNEY. 
ſembling an orange. 


adv. [from oraculous.) In manner of an 


o R A 


ing. N 
| Oral tradition were incompetent without written monuments . 
to derive to us the original laws of a kin „ becauſe they are 
complex, not orally traducible to ſo great 2 diſtance of ages, 

| Hale Common Law. 


O'xance. n. /. [orange, Fr. aurantia, Lat.] The leaves 


have two lobes or appendages at their baſe like ears, and 
cut in form of a heart; the fruit is round and depreſſed, 
and of a yellow colour when ripe, in which it differs from 
the citron and lemon. The ſpecies are eight. Miller. 

I will diſcharge it in your ftraw-colour'd beard, your orange 
tawny beard. Shakeſp. Midſummer Nigbt's Dream. 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a fruit like 
an orange, but of colour between orange, tawny and ſcarlet, 
which caſt a moſt excellent odour, and is uſed for a preſerva- 
tive againſt infection. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in the mind 
by the fame infuſion of lignum nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct 
ideas than thoſe of the ſame colours taken from two different 
bodies. Locke. 


* 


Fine oranges, ſauce for your veal, 


Are charming when ſqueez'd in a pot of brown ale. Swift. 
The punic granate op'd its roſe-like flow'rs. 
The orange breath'd its aromatic pow'rs. Harte. 


O'xancexy. n. /. [orangerie, Fr] Plantation of oranges. 


A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt 
orangery, or artificial green hovſe.  Spedtator, 


RANGEMUSK, . . A ſpecies of pear. 


 O'nancewire. u. /. [orange and wife] A woman who 
_ ſells oranges. | 


You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in hearing a cauſe 
between an orange ue and a foſſet ſeller. | Shakeſp. 
adj. [orange and tawney.] Red, te- 


Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, are commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by a ribbon of orangetawney. Heylyn. 


Oxra'Tion. n. /. [oration, Fr. oration, Lat.] A ſpeech made 
according to the laws of rhetorick; a harangue ; a declama- 


tion. | 

| —  'There ſhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take | WO ON 
The cruel iflue of theſe bloody men. Shakeſp. Jul. Ca ſ. 
This gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is ſpoken, awakens 

the dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a ſingular grace and excellency both 

to the perſon and his oration. Watts, 


OraTo'rICAL. adj. [from oratour.] Rhetorical ; befitting 


an oratour. 

Where he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or perſuaſive 
way, let this be explained by other places where he treats of the 
ſame theme in a doctrinal way. Watts. 


O'xarson. n. /. [oraiſin, Fr. oratio, Latin.) Prayer; O'xaTOuUR. u. /. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 1. A publick 


verbal ſupplication, or oral worthip : more frequently writ- 
ten eriſon. This word is pronounced ſhort both by Shake- 
ſhore and Dryden; oriſon is ſometimes long and ſometinies 
oe; --- +; * | | | 
Stay, let's hear the orai/ors he makes. 


Shakeſp. 
BZuſineſs might ſhorten, not difturb her pray'r; 
Heav'n had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare: 
An active life, long or ai/ons forbids, Re 
Yet ſtill ſhe pray'd, for ftill ſhe pray'd by deeds. Dryden. 


ORAL. adj. [oral, Fr. os, oris, Lat.] Delivered by mouth; þ. 


not written. | | 


Oral diſcourſe, whoſe tranſient faults dying with the found - 


that gives them life, and ſo not ſubject to a ſtrict review, more 
eaſily eſcapes obſervation. Locke on Education. 
St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of the church; 
and as his oral teſtimony laſted the firft century, many have ob- 
ſerved, that by a particular providence fey of our Saviour's 
diſciples, and of the early converts, lived to a very great age, 
that th might perſonally convey the truth of the — to thoſe 


O'xATrokv. n. /. ſ[orateria ars, Lat.] 
. hetorical expreſſion. 2. Exerciſe of eloquence. 3. [Oratoire, 


Maddie, French. 


ſpeaker; a man of eloquence. 2. A petitioner. This ſenſe 
is uſed in addreſſes to chancery. | 


(..) Poor queen and fon ! your labour is but loſt : 


For Warwick is a ſubtle orator. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
As when of old ſome oratar renown'd, 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence ON 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute ! to ſome great cauſe addreſs'd, 
Stood in himſelf collected; while each part, I 
Motion, each act, won audience. Miltan's i A Loft. 
It would be altogether vain and 1 in matters belong- 
ing to an orator Te pawn to ſtrit — "ie ag Vils, 
he conſtant deſign of both theſe orators in all their ſpeeches, 
was to drive ſome one particular point. Swift. 
I have liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, without being able 
to underſtand one ſingle ſentence. Swift, 
— Zoch orators ſo much renown'd, 
In their own of eloquence were drown'd. Dryden. 
1. Eloquence ; 
Oratory ſignifies a private place, which is de- 
5 . 1 n | 
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celebration of divine ſervice. 


RN B 
puted and allotted for prayer alone, and not for the general OA TI ON. n. J [orbatus, Lat.] Privation of parents or 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
(i.) Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſober ſecurity, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams 
comiort. ) 
—— When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd. Shakeſp. 
When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 
I bid them that 6d ove their country's good, 
Cry, God fave Richard. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
—— Sighs now breath'd 

Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r 

Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heay'n with ſpeedier flight 

Than loudeſt oratory. 

By this kind of oratory and profeſſing to decline their own in- 
clinations and wiſhes, purely for peace and unity, they prevail- 
ed over thoſe who were ſtill ſurpriſed. larendon. 

Hammond's ſubjects were ſuch as had greateſt influence on 
practice, which he preſt with moſt affectionate tenderneſs, mak - 
ing tears part of his oratory. | Fell. 

The former, who had to deal with a people of much more 
politeneſs, — and wit, laid the greateſt weight of his 


oratory upon the ſtrength of his arguments. Swift. 
Come harmleſs characters, that no one hit, | 
Come Henley's oratory, Oſborn's wit. Pope. 


(2.) The Romans had ſeiſed upon the fleet of the Antiates, 
among which there were fix armed with roſtra, with which the 
conſul Menenius adorned the publick place of oratory. 

Arbuthnot. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. © 


ORD 


children. 


OA BED. adj. [from orb.) 1. Round; circular; orbicular. 
2. Formed into a circle. 3. Rounded. 


(1.) All thoſe fayings will I overſwear, 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in foul, 
As doth that srbed continent the fire, 
That fevers day from night. 
(2.) Truth and juſtice then 
Will down return to men, | 
Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milton, 
(3-) A golden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'4 with gold. A4. 


RBI'CULAR, adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. orbiculatus, Lat.] 1, 
Spherical. 2. Circular; approaching 10 circularity. 
(1) He ſhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th' empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
(2.) The form of their bottom is not the ſame ; for whereas 


Shakeſp. Twelfth Nizbt, 


| before it was of an orbicu/ar make, they now look as if they 


were preſſed. Addiſon's Guardian. 

By a circle I underitand not here a perfe& geometrical circle, 
but an orbrcudar figure, whoſe length is equal to its breadth, 
and which as to ſenſe may ſeem circular. Newton, 


Oxn1'culaRrLy. adv, from orbicular.] Spherically ; cir- 


cularly. 


ORBICULARNE , s. n. . {from orbicular.] The ſtate of 


being orbicular. 


(3.) They began to erect to themſelves oratories not in any OrB1'CULATED. adj. [urbicu/atus, Lat.] Moulded into an 


ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which neither was poſſible by rea- 
ſon of the 


d of the world's envy towards them. H Hooker. 
not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or place to 

pray in; nor thy duty for want of temporal encouragements. 
| Taylors Guide to Devotien. 


ORB. 2. / [orbe, Fr. orbis, Lavin. 1. Sphere; orbicular 


body. 2. Circular bõdy. 3. Mundane ſphere; celeſtial 
body; light of heaven. 4. Wheel ; any rolling body. 5. 


Circle; line drawn round. 6. Circle de ſeribed by any of 


parts; upon the ſurface of which orb of water the terreſtrial ſtrata 
are expanded. | Wecodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief ; who held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. Dryden. 
(3.) ———— In the floor of heav'n Ws 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, | 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. 
(4. The orbs 
Of his fieree chariot roll d as with the ſound 
Of torrent floods. 5 
(5.) Does the fon learn action from the father? Vet all his 


activity is but in the epicycle of a family: whereas a ſubject's O'xcnyanter. . 1. 
motion is in a larger orb. | 


—  Hohlyaay. 
(6.) Aſtronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed to their 


conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a ine of orbs, 
though no fuch things were. "EY | Bacon. 
| ith fmiling aſpett you ſerenely move, | 

In your fifth orb, und rule the realm of love. Dryden. 

(7.) ——  Self-begot, ſelf-rais'd, 

By our on qui * 1 when fatal courſe 

Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 8 

Of this our native hen vin. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. . 


G Will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that bedient orb again, 


Where you did give affair and nat ral light. Shateſp 
(9.) A drop lerene hath quench d their or bs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd. 5 Milton, 


r eſtate of the church, and had been perilous in O/ ABIT. n. ſ. [orbite, Fr. arbita, Latin. ] 


or children. 
O' Av. adj. {from arb.] Reſembling an orb. Not uſed. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, OR CHAL. n. // A ſtone from which a blue colo 


O'RCHESTRE. a. /. [French ; 3g "The pl 
— the makin — — " | | _ 
OnD. =. / An edge or ſharpneſs; as in erdbelm, erdlrigbt, 


orb. 


1. The line de- 
ſcribed by the revolution of a planet. 2. A ſmall orb. 
Not proper. TO; | 
(1.) Suppoſe more ſans in proper orb:ts roll'd, 

Ditloly'd the ſnows and chac'd the polar cold.  Blackn. 

Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the fun, and revolve for 
inſtance in the orbit of Mercury; there the whole ocean would 
even boy] with extremity of heat, and be all exhaled into va- 
pours ; all plants and animals would be ſcorched. 


| ; oe 1 Bentley, 
the mundane ſpheres. 7. Period ; revolution of time. 8. ok 2 r ook tac * fair 
Sphere of action. 9 It is applied by Miltan to the eye, Os call cho hae: ark of an eye; : 
as being lummous and ſpherical. | On in full joy elaborate a ſigh, _ 
6.) A mighty colleQion of water incloſed in the bowels of O% 11 Tr. z. / (orius, Latin,] Loſs, or want of i 
the earth, conſtitutes an | orb in the interior or central COT I” 8 'S a, or want of parents 


Bacon. 


It ſmote Atrides bie targe ; but runne not through the braſſe. 
| = | 5 Chapman. 

When, now arraid | | 

The world was with the ſpring ; and orbie houres 

Had gone the round againe, through herbs and flowers. 


Chapman. 


| Shakeſp, Onc. n. /. [orca, Lat. bevys. A ſort of ſea-fiſh. Ain /. 


An iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-maws clang. Milton. 
ur is made. 


An herb. | Ain ſ. 


O' chARD. 2. J. [either Bortyard or wirtyard, 8 
ohxzeand, Saxon. Junius.] A garden of fruit-trees. 


Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleaſurable. 


5 — Advice to Villiers. 
They overcome their riches, not making 

Baths, orchar/s, fiſh pools. F Ben. Fahnſon. 
His -houſe an incommodious ruin he — ren 


dered a fair and pleaſant dwelling, with the conveniences of gar- 


dens and och ihr. 


Her private orchards wall d on ev'ry fide, 
Tolawlefs'Sylvans all acceis deny'd.” rac 


7 


. P; s 
where 


Sc. and in the Iſlandiſh tongue ord ſignifies a ſpear or dart. 
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. 
Gibſon. —Ord, in old Engliſh, ſignified beginning; whence 
probably the proverbial pkraſe odds [ords] and ends, for 
ſcraps or remnants, and perhaps orts for waſte proviſion. 
To OxDa'in. v. @. [ordino, Lat. ord,nner, Fr.] 1. To ap- 

point ; to decree. 2. To eſtabliſh; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. 

To ſet in an office. 4. To inveſt with miniſterial func- 
tion, or ſacerdotal power. 

(1.) Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain d; 

Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 

After his ftudies, or his uſual pain. Shakeſp. 

Jeroboam or damed a fealt. 1 Kings, xii. 32. 

As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 

He commanded us to teftify that it is he which was ordained 


of God to be the judge of quick and dead. Aﬀts, x. 42. 
To ſouls oppreſs d and dumb with grief, | 
The Gods or darn this kind relief, 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. Waller. 
' _ — The fatal tent, : | 
The ſcene of death, and place ordain'4 for puniſhment. 
Dryden. 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes or dazr ; 
For 1 was born to love, and thou to reign. Prior. 
2. Mulmutius : 


8 our laws, whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
I will ordain a place for Iſrael. I Chron, xvii. 9. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and * trumpets ſound, | 
Ordam them laws. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice | 
Of holy ſenates, and ele& by voice, | . 
(3.) All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained over 
the affairs, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Efther, xiii. 6. 
(4-) Meletius was ordained by Arian biſhops, and yet his 
ordination was never queſtioned. | Stillingfleet.. 
Ox DpA IV BR. A. from ordain ] He who ordains. 
O' ADEAL. 2. / Jopdal, Sax. erdalium, low Lat. ordalie, 
Fr.] A trial by fire or water, by which the perſon ac- 
cuſed appealed to Heaven, by walking blindfold over hot 


bars of iron ; or being thrown, I ſuppoſe, into the water ; - 


whence the vulgar trial of witches. 


Their ordeal laws they uſed in doubtful caſes, when clear 


74 fs har Bn + king ak, 6 Hakewill on Providence, 
In the timeof king John, the purgation m et aquam 
or the trial by — — 4 — it db vu this king. 
| Hale. 
O'“ DER. n. / [orde, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 1. Method; regu- 
lar diſpoſition. 2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs. 3. Proper ſtate. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled mode. 5. Mandate; precept ; com- 
mand. 6. Rule ; regulation. 7. Regular government. 8. 
A fociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed by marks of ho- 
nour. 9. A rank, or claſs. 10. A religious fraternity. 
11. [In the plural.] Hierarchical ſtate. 12. Means to 
an end. 13. Meaſures; care. 14. [In architecture.] A 


tions of columns and pilaſters; or it is a regular arrange- 
ment of the projecting parts of a building, eſpecially thoſe 
of a column; 

is a certain rule for the proportions of columns, and for 
the figures which ſome of the parts ought to have, on the 
account of the proportions that are given them. There 
are five orders of columns; three of which are Greek, 
vi. the doric, tonic, and corinthian ; and two Italian, 
vi. the tuſcan and compaſite. 
of two parts at leaſt, the column and the entablature, and 
of four parts at the moſt; where there is a pedeſtal under 
the columns, and one acroter or little pedeſtal on the top 
of the entablature. The column has three parts; the 
baſe, the ſhaft, and the * which parts are all dif- 
ferent in the ſeveral er ders. In the tuſcan order, any height 


Acts. 


ſuitable defects in mens underſtandings. 


preſently ſome nobleman publiſhed a p 


ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, ornaments, and propor- 


as 10 form one beautiful whole: or eder 


The whole is compoſed 


_ exciting of an order. | 


being given, divide it into ten parts and three quarters, 
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called diameters, by diameters is meant the thickneſs of 
the ſhaft at the bottom, the pedeſtal having two ; the 
column with baſe and capital, ſeven ; and the entablature 
one and three quarters. In the doric order, the whole 
height being given, is divided into twelve diameters or 
parts, and one third ; the pedeſtal having two and one 
third, the column eight, and the entablature two. In the 
ionic order, the whole height is divided into thirteen 
diameters and a half, the pedeſtal having two and two 
thirds, the column nine, and the entablature one and four 
fifths. In the corinthian order, the whole height is divided 
into fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeſtal having 
three, the column nine and a half, and the entablature two. 
In the compoſite order, the whole height is divided into 
fifteen diameters and one third ; the pedeſtal having three 
and one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. In 
a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercolumniation or 
ſpace between columns in the tuſcan «rder, is four di- 
ameters. In the doric order, two and three quarters; in 
the ionic order, two and a quarter ; in the corinthian order, 
two ; and 1n the compoſite order, one and a half. 

* Builders Didt. 
(1.) To know the true ſtate of Solomon's houſe, I will keep 
this order ; I will ſet forth the end of our foundation, the in- 
ſtruments for our works, the ſeveral employments aſſigned, and 
the ordinances we obſerve. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
As St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the goſpel ; fo it lay 
all clear and in order, open to his view, eee. 
(2.) The moderator, when either of the diſputants breaks 
the rules, may interpoſe to keep them to order. Watts. 
(3.) Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order, * 
cke. 
| tt This order with her ſorrow ſhe accords, 5 
Which orderleſs all form of order brake. 
Kings are the fathers of their country 


Daniel. 
„ but unleſs they keep 


their own eſtates, they are ſuch fathers as the ſons maintain, 


which is againſt the order of Nature. 
(5.) Give order to my ſervants, that they take | 
No note of our being abſent. _ Shakeſp. Mer. of Ven. 
If the lords of the council iſſued out any order againſt them, 
or if the king ſent a proclamation for their rep air to. their houſes, 


Dawenant. 


on againſt thoſe 
orders and proclamations. Clarendon, 
Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houſes 


for difarming all the 3 wy in England ; upon which, and the 
e 


like orders, though ſeldom any thing was after done, yet it 
ſerved to keep 1 the 2 in the people, of dangers 
and deſigns, and to diſincline them from any reverence or af- 
fection to the queen. | | Clarendon. 

When chriſtians became a diſtin&t body, courts were ſet up 


by the order of the Apoſtles themſelves, to miniſter judicial 
_ proceſs. | 


Kettleworth. 
L have received an order under your hand for a thouſand pounds 
in words at length. Tatler. 

(6.) The church hath authority to eſtabliſſi that for an order 
at one time, which at another time it may aboliſh, and in both 


do well. | | Hooket . 
F.) The night, their number, and the ſudden act 
Would daſh all order, and protect their fact. Daniel. 


As there is no church, where there is no order, no miniſtry; 
fo where the fame order and miniſtry is, there is the ſame church. 


Pearſon. 
(8.) — Elves, 5 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour, | 
With juice of balm and ev'ry precious flow'r. Shakeſp. 


Princes many times make themſelves defires, and ſet their 
hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a building, ſometimes upon 


She left immortal trophies of her fame, 


And to the nobleſt order gave the name... Dan. 
ſhining marks, diſtinguiſh'd they appear, 

various orders various ber. Granville. 

(9-) The king commanded the high prieſt and the prieſts of 
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the ſecond order, to bring forth out of the temple all the veſſels, 


, 2 Kings, xxiii. 4. 
— Th Almighty ſeeing, 
From his tranſcendent ſeat the faints among, 
To thoſe bright orders utter d thus his voice. Milton. 
Like uſe you make of the equivocal word dignity, which is 
of order, or office, or dominion ; or nature; and you arti- 
ficially blend and confound all together. Waterland. 
(10.) Find a bare foot brother out, | 
One of our order to aſſociate me, 
Here vihting the ſick. Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet, 
(11.) If the faults of men in orders are only to be judged 
among themſelves, they are all in ſome ſort parties. Dryden. 
Having in his youth made a good progres in learning, that 
he might dedicate himſelf more intirely to religion, he entered 
into holy orders, and in a few years became renowned for h1s 
ſanctity of life. Addi ſoa, Sjetlator. 
When Ouranius firſt entered into holy orders, he had haugh- 
tineſs in his temper, a great contempt and diſregard for all fooliſh 
and unreaſonable people ; but he has prayed away this _ 


1. 

(12.) Virgins muſt remember, that the virginity of the body 

is only excellent in order to the purity of the ſoul; for in the 

ſume degree that virgins live more ſpiritually than other perſons, 
in the lame degree is their virginity a more excellent ſtate. 

Taylur Rule of living Holy. 

We ſhould behave reverently towards the Divine Majeſty, 

and juſtly towards men; and in crder to the better diſcharge of 


| theſe duties, we ſhould govern ourſelves in the uſe of ſenſual 


delights, with temperance. Tillotſon. 
The beſt knowledge is that which is of greateſt uſe in or der 
to our eternal happineſs. ; | Tillotſon. 
What we ſee is in order only to what we do not fee; and 


both theſe ſtates muſt be joined together. Atterbury. 
One man purſues power in order to wealth, and another 


wealth in order to power, which laſt is the fafer way, and ge- 
nerally followed. | 

(13.) It were meet you ſhould take ſome order for the ſoldiers, 
which are now firſt to be diſcharged and ditpoſed of ſome way; 
which may otherwiſe grow to as great inconvenience as all this 


that you have quit us from. Spenſer on Ireland. 
— Provide me ſoldiers, 
Whilſt I take order for mine on affairs. Shaleſp. 


The money promiſed unto the king, he took no order for, 


albeit Soſtratus required it. 2 Mac. iv. 27. 


If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken for their re- 
lief and competent means to live. Bacon. 
To ODER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To regulate; to 
adjuſt ; to manage; to conduct. 2. To manage; to pro- 
cure. 3. To methodiſe ; to diſpoſe fitly. 4. To direct; 
to command. 5. To ordain to facerdotal function. 

(1.) To him 1 ordereth his converſation aright, will I ſhew 
the ſalvation of God. | Pſ. I. 23. 
As the ſun when it ariſeth in the heaven, fo is the beauty of 


A wife in the ordering of her houſe. Ecclus. xxvi. 16. 


hou haft ordered all in meaſure, number, and weight. 

5 1 15 Vid. xi. 20. 

Bias being aſked how a man ſhould order his life? anſwered, 

as if a man ſhould live long, or die quickly. Baca. 
(2.) The kitchin clerk that hight digeſtion, 


Did order all the cates in ſeemly wiſe. . Stenſer, 


(3.) Theſe were the orderings of them in their ſervice, to 
come into the houſe of the Lord. 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 

(5.) The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty 
to objea any crime againſt ſuch as are to be ordered. Whitgift. 
To ORDER. v. n. To give command; to give direction. 

| So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem'd | 
So ordering. | Milton, 
O'zDere x. 2. / {from order.] One that orders, methodiſes, 
or regulates. 


That there ſhould be a great diſpoſer and or derer of all things, | 


a wiſe rewarder and puniſher of good and evil, hath 
ſo equitable to men, that they have concluded it neceſſary. 

| | _ cone Seckting. 

OA EAIISs. adj. [from order.] Diſorderly ; out of Tule. 


Swift. 
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All form is formleſs, order order KH, 1 5 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. . Shabeſp. 


O'xperLINEsSS. 2. /. [from orderly.) Regularity; metho- 
dicalneſs. | 
O'rxDeRi.y. adj. [from order.) 1. Methodical ; regular. 
2. Oblervant of method. 3. Not tumultuous ; well re- 
gulared. 4. According w'th eſtabliſhed method. 
(1.) The book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker, 
(2.) ———— Then to their dams 
Lets in their yong ; and wondrous orderly, 
With manly haſte, diſpatcht his houſwifery. Chapman, 
(3-:) Baltour, by an orderly and well-governed march, paſſed 
in the king's quarters without any conſiderable loſs, to a place 
of ſafety. _ Clarendon. 
(4.) As for the orders eftabliſhed, fith the law of Nature, of 
God and man, do all favour that which is in being, till orderly 
judgment of deciſion be given againſt it, it is but juſtice to 
exact obedience of you. 5 | Hooker, 
A clergy reformed from popery in ſuch a manner, as hap- 
pily to preſerve the mean between the two extremes, in doc- 
trine, worſhip, and government, perfected this reformation by 
quiet and orderly methods, free from thoſe confuſions and tu- 
mults that elſewhere attended it. Atterbury, 


O'xDekLy. adv. [from order. ] Methodically ; according 
to order ; regularly ; according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by wiſe men to be 

then moſt orderly delivered and proceeded in, when they are 

drawn to their firſt original. Hooker, 

 Aik him his name, and orderly proceed : 

To ſwear him. | Shakeſp. Richard III. 

Make it 0r4erly and well, | 

According to the fathion of the time. | Shakeſp. 

It is walled with brick and ſtone, intermixed orderly. 


Sandys. 

How ſhould thoſe active particles, juſtled by the * 
other bodies, whereof there is an infinite ſtore, ſo orderly keep 
their cells without any alteration of fite. __ Glanuill. 

In the body, when the principal parts, the heart and liver do 
their offices, and all the inferior ſmaller veſſels act orderly and 
_ duly, there ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we 
call health. | South's Sermons, 
O'xDinNaBLE. adj. [ordin?, Lat.] Such as may be ap- 

— Pn, 

. All the ways of œconomy God hath uſed toward a rational 
creature, to reduce mankind to that courſe of living which is 
moſt perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the mercy of 
God ordinable to eternal bliis. Hammond, 
O'xD1NnAL. adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, Lat.] Noting order: 
as, ſecond, third. © „ 

The moon's age is thus found, add to the «ag the day of 
the month and the ordinal number of that month from March 
incluſive, becauſe the epact begins at March, and the fum of 
thoſe, cafting away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it ariſeth, 
1s the age of the moon. 5 | Holder. 


ORDIX AL. n. /. [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, Lat.] A ritual; 


a book containing orders. „ 

OADbINAN CE. n. f. lerdonnance, Fr.] 1. Law; rule; 
preſcript. 2. Obſervance commanded. . 3- Appoiatment. 
4. A cannon. It is now generally written for diſtinction 
ordnance ; its derivation is not certain; perhaps when the 
word cannon was firſt introduced, it was miſtaken for canon, 
and ſo not improperly tranſlated ordinance. It is com- 
monly uſed in a collective ſenſe for more cannons than 
one. | 

(1.) It ſeemeth hard to plant any found ordinance, or reduce 
them to a civil government; ſince all their ill cuſtoms are per- 
mitted unto them. | Spenſer on Ireland. 

—— Let Richard and Elizabeth, | 

The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, | 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together. 3 wary of 
(z.) One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, much leſs 


to the other, and leaſt of all to undervalue that which 


13 the Eg i. | Taler. 
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(3.) Things created to ſhew bare heads, 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood up, 
To ſpeak of or war, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(4.) Caves and womby vaultages of France, 2 
Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordinance. Shaleſp. Henry V. 
O'xDinariLyY. adv. [from erdinary.] 1. According to 
eſtabliſhed rules; according to ſettled method. 2. Com- 
monly ; uſually. 
(1-) We are not to look that the church ſhould change her 
ublick laws and ordinances, made according to that which 1s 
judged ordinarily, and commonly fitteſt for the whole, although 
it chance that for ſome particular men the ſame be found incon- 
yenient. | Hooker. 
rings and rivers do not derive the water which they ordi- 
narily refund, from rain. _ _ Woodward's Nat. Hiff. 
(2.) The inſtances of human 1 mce were not only clear 
ones, but ſuch as are not ſo ordinarily ſuſpected. Glanville. 
Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vigorous 
before the ſacrament. f South, 
O'aDINaRY. adj. ſordinarius, Latin.] 1. Eſtabliſhed ; me 
thodical; regular. 2. Common; -uſual. 3. Mean; of 
low rank. 4. Ugly ; not handſome: as, ſhe is an ordi- 
woman. 4 | Fa 84 | 
1.) Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body 
of 1 —4 — in the px | forms of juſtice, they are not 
ſufficient to ſecure any rights to the people; becauſe they may 
be diſpenſed with. Addiſon's Free . 
The ſtanding ordinary means of conviction failing to influ- 
ence them, it is not to be expected that any extraordinary means 
ſhould be able to do it. "1Atterbury. 
'Through the want of a ſincere intention of ng God in 
all our actions, we fall into ſuch i larities of life, as by 
the ordinary means of grace we ſhould have power to _ 


(2.) Yet did ſhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, think- 
ing, fince the worſt was paſt ſhe would attend a further oc- 
= left over much haſte might ſeem to proceed of the or di- 

miſlike between ſiſters in law. | Sidney. 
* is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary credit 
torian given him. . | Tillotſon. 


This deſignation of the our author is more than ori- 
nary obliged to take care of, becauſe he hath made the convey- 
ance, as well as the power itſelf, ſacred. Locke. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's receiving 
into their minds propoſitions from their parents ; which being 
faſtened by degrees, are at laſt, whether true or falſe, riveted 
there. | | Locke. 

Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary converſation, than in 
writing. | | Ed Addiſon. 
(.) Theſe are the path 
the ordinary ſort of men; theſe are the very ſteps ye have trod- 
den, and manifeſt degrees whereby 
and — trained up in that * P er. 
Men of common capacity, but ordinary judgment, are 
not r are fitteſt for each kind and 
ſtate of regiment. | 
| Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a 
has will and ill- nature enough to turn ſeveral | 
to ridicule, and very often in the right 2 Addiſon. 
My ſpeculations, ſold fingle, are delights for the rich and 
wealthy ; after ſome time they come to the market in great quan- 


tities, and are ordinary man's money. Aadiſon. 
You will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow as Wood, 
could get his majeſty's broad ſeal. Swift. 


1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical 
3. Actual and con- 


ORDIX ARA. n. / 
cauſes. 2. Settled eſtabliſhment. 
ſtant office. 4. Regular price of a 


ing eftabliſhed at a certain price. 
i — The evil will 
their pariſhioners they had conftrain'd, 
Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hubberd. 
If fault be in theſe things'any where juſtly found, law hath 
refered the whole diſpoſition and redreſs thereof to the ordinary 
of the place. | Hooker * 


of * £ 


s wherein ye have walked, that are of 


ye are of your guides 


Hooker. 


paſſages of it n- 


meal. A place of eat- 


| OR E 
(+) Spain had no other wars Gave thoſe which were grown 


into an ordinary ; now they have coupled therewith the extra- 
ordinary of the — — | Bacon. 
(3.) Villiers had an intimation of the king's pleaſure to be 
his 3 at large; and the fummer following he was l- 
mitted in orainary. i Motten. 
He at laſt accepted, and was ſoon afier made chaplain in c- 
dinary to his majeſty. | Fell, 
. (4) —— Our courteous Antony, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt ; 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleratr n. 
(5-) They reckon all their errors for accompliſhinents ; and 
all the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-houſe, or a 
gaming Oy are produced as flowers of ſtyle. Safe, 
To O'RDINATE. v. a. [.rdinatus, Latin.] To appoint. 
Finding how the certain right did ſtand, 
With full conſent this man did ordinate. 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 


nt ic adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Regular; method- 
ICal. | | 


Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides, and all their 
angels equal, | Ray on the Creaticn. 
OxDina'TION. n. /. [ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate.] 1. 
Eſtabliſhed order or tendency conſequent on a decree. 2. 
The act of inveſting any man with ſacerdotal power. 
(F.) Every creature is good, partly by creation, and partly 
by ordination. | FT Perkins. 
Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happineſs ind. 
miſery of life reſpectively. | Norris. 
( 2.) Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordination was 
never queſtioned, | Stillinzfleet. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prime ruler of the church, and entruſted with a large dioceſe 
under the immediate government of tueir reſpective elders ; 
and thoſe dericing authority from his ordination. South, 
O'xpnance. n. [This was anciently written more fre- 
quently ordinance ; but ordnance is uſed for diftinRion. ] 
Cannon ; great guns. 2 ie | 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? Shakeſp, 
When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the breaking 
looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. : Kaleig . 
There are examples of wounded perſons that have roared fol 
anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a 


at diſtance. | | Bentley, 
J [French.] Diſpoſition of 


very 
ORDIYNNANCE, n. figures 
in a picture. 0 
ORD RE. u. , [ordure, French; from ſordes, Lat. Skin-, 
ner.] Dung; filth. | 
SGard'ners with or7dure hide thoſe roots | 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shakeſp. 
Working upon human ordure, and by long preparation ren - 
dering it — he terms it 2cbet ta occidentalis. Brown, 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 


T encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage, Dryden. 
Renew'd by ordure's fympathetick force, 
As all 'd with magic juices 2 the courſe, | 
_ Vig'rous he riſes, 2 | Pope. 


Ore. x. Y [one, OT Ona, Saxon 3 oor, Dutch, a mine.] A 


Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its foffil ftare. 2. Metal, 
(.) Round about him lay on every fide, - 
Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent ; 
Of which ſome were rude ore not purify d : 
Of Mulciber's devouring element. | | Spenſeta 


They would have brought them the gold are aboard their ſhips. 
| Rateigh”'s Atology,. 
A hill not far, | 


Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted ſign 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of fulphur. Milton's Par. Left, 
| —— Who have labour'd more | 

To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, 


Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore © 


Roſcommeu, 


O R G 


, for ordinarily it contains in it half quick - ſilver, and 
in two parts of ore, one part of quick-filver, and ſometimes in 
three parts of ore, two parts of quick-filver. Brown. 

— We walk in dreams on fairy land, 


Where golden ore lies mixt with common ſand. Dryden. 0% G A118 T. . / [organifte, 


Thoſe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 


o R 0 
ogy ore of this mine is the richeſt of all ores I have Onca'nicalness, 1. . [from organical.] State of being 


organical. 
O's GantsM. u. (from organ.] Organical ſtructure. 
e 


How admirable is the natural ſtructure or orgamſm of bodies. 


Grew's Coſmol. 


Fr. from organ.] One who 
lays on the organ. | 


Till time digeſts the yet imperfect ore, An org any ſerves that office in a publick choir. Boyle. 
And know it will be gold another day. Dryden. Orca NIZA'TION. n. /. [from organize.] Conſtruction in 

Thoſe profounder regions they explore, which the parts are ſo diſpoſed as to be ſubſervient to each 
Where metals ripen in 1 _ - _ Garth. other. | | 

(2.) he liquid ore he drain' Every man's ſenſes differ as much from others in their figure 
Firſt his own tools ; then what might elſe be wrought, ; 3 and infinite other peculiarities in the 1 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. as any one man's can from itſelf, through divers accidental 


Ola EWIED. } . / A weed either growing upon the 
O' RE woop. 3 rocks under high water mark, or broken 
from the bottom of the ſea by rough weather, and caſt 
upon the next by the wind and flood. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
O'xrciLD. u. The reſtitution of goods or money taken 
away by a thief by violence, if the robbery was commit- 
ted in the day-time. | Ainſworth. 
O'xcar. n. /. Lees of wine. 
O'RGAN. n. ſ. [organe, Fr. pe. 1. Natural inſtru- 


ment; as the tongue is the organ of ſpeech, the lungs of 


reſpiration. 2. An inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of pipes 


filled with wind and of ſtops, touched by the hand. [Orgue, 


Fr.] 5 2D 
(1.) When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
The ever lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 


Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. Shakeſp. | 


For a mean and organ, by which this operative virtue might 
be continued, God appointed the light to be united, and gave 
it alſo motion and heat. 5 Raleigh. 

The aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in the conformity of the 
Wit and will 

Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid; 
Tho on ſuch objects they are working ſtill, | 

As thro' the body's organs are convey d. Davies. 
(2.) A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the or gan pipes in the world, and mak- 


of parts in one coherent body, 


variations. Glanulle's Scepfis. 


That being then one plant, which has ſuch an organization 


* one common life, 
it continues to be the ſame plant, though that life be commu- 
nicated to new particles of matter, in a like continued orga- 


nzation. Locke. 
To O'xGanize. v. a. [organiſer, Fr. from organ.] To 


conſtruR ſo as that one part co-operates with another; to 


form organically. 


As the ſoul doth organize the body, and give unto every mem- 
ber that ſubſtance, quantity and ſhape, witch nature ſeeth moſt 
expedient, ſo the inward grace of ſacraments may teach what 
ſerveth beſt for their outward form. Hooker. 

A genial and cheriſhing heat fo acts upon the fit and obſe- 


2 matter, wherein it was harboured, as to organize and 


ſhion that diſpoſed matter according to the exigencies of its 


own nature. Boyle. 
Thoſe nobler faculties in the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Ray on the Creation. 


The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a participation of 


the ſame continued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles in ſuc- 


ceſſion vitally united to the fame argamacd body. Lacke. 


organs of ſpeech, as in their attention. ” Bacon, O'AGAN Lor r. n. /. [organ and left.] The loft where the 


organs ſtand. 
Five young ladies of no ſinall fame for their great ſeverity of 


manners, would go no where with their lovers but to an organ- 


{ft in a church, where they had a cold treat and ſome few opera 
ſongs. Tatler. 


O's GANPIPE. n. 4 [organ and pipe. The pipe of a mu- 


ing every one ſound a particular note. Keil. ſical organ. SE 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, The thunder, 
| The deep, majeftick, folemn organs blow. Eo, That deep and dreadful or ganpie pronounc'd 
Ox NAL. J adj. [organique, Fr. organicus, Lat.] 1. , The name of Proſper. Shale ſp. Tempeſt. 
Onca'nicsx. J Confiſting of various parts co-operating OA. . J. [origanum, Lat.] An herb. ' Ain/. 


with each other. 2. Inſtrumental ; acting as inſtruments 


(.) He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, or ganick throats ; 


Orca'sm. n. J. [orgaſme, Fr. agyaoue;.] Sudden vehe- 
of nature or art, to a certain end. 3. Reſpecting organs. | | 


mence. | 
This rupture of the lungs, and conſequent ſpitting of blood, 
uſually ariſes from an orgaſm, or immoderate motion of the 


Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be blood. f Blackmore. 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Dcnne, By means of the curious t and moſculation of the 
He with ſerpent tongue e auditory nerves, the orgaſms of the ſpirits thould be allayed, 
Organich, or impulſe of vocal air, and perturbations of the mind quieted. Derham. 
His fraudulent temptation thus began © Wilton, O RGEIS. n. ſ. A ſea-fiſn, called likewiſe organling. Both 


The organical re of human bodies, whereby they live 


d move and are vi informed by the ſoul, is the work- 
manſhip of a moſt wiſe, powerful, and beneficent being. 
| 3 Bentley. 
(2.) Read with them thoſe organick arts which enable 3 
diſcourſe and write icuouſly, elegantly, and according to 
the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Mio. 
(3-) She could not produce a monſter of any thing that hath 
more vital and organical parts than a rock of marble. Ray. 
They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hearing, are by 
conſequence deprived of ſpeech, not by any immediate cr ganical 
indiſpoſition, but for want of diſcipline. Holder. 
Oncanicarrty. adv. [from organical.] By means of or- 


ans or inftruments; by organical diſpoſition of parts. 


All ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables; that 


is, grow organically from ſeeds, as welt as plants. Lecke, 


ſeem a corruption of the orkneyling, as being taken an the 
Orkney coaſt. 9 Airſ. 


O'nGies. n. J. [orgies, Fr. orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of 
Bacchus ; frantick revels. | 


Theſe are nights 

Solemn to the ſhining rites | | 

Of the fairy prince and knights, | 

While the moon their orgies hghts. Ben. Jobnſen. 
She feign'd nocturnal orgies ; left my bed, | 

And, mix'd with Trojan 4 Aa led. Dryden. 


Orcr'LLous. adj. [orgueilleuss, Fr.] Proud ; haughty. 


Not in uſe. 
— From ifles of Greece | 
The princes ergillous, their high b d, aries 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips. Shakeſp+ 


OR I 


O'nicnar.cn. . / [orichalcum, Lat.) Brafs. 
| Not Bilbo ſteel, nor brafs from Corinth fet, 
Nor coſtly oricha/ch from ſtrange Phcenice, 
But fuch as could both Phœbus arrows ward, 
And th' hailing darts of heav'n beating hard. Spenſer. 
ORIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin.] 1. Riſing as the ſun. 2. 
| Eaſtern ; oriental. 3. Bright 3 ſhining glitter ing z gaudy; 
ſparkling. | 
4 (. Moon that now meet ſt the orient᷑ fun, now fly ſt 
With the fix'd ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When fair morn 0oriex# in heav'n appear d. Milton. 
(3-) The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to arient pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with intereſt, | 
Oftentimes double gain of happineſs. Shateſp. 
There do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, 
whoſe property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
W and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 


e have ſpoken of the cauſe of crient᷑ colours in birds; which 


is by the fineneſs of the ſtrainer. 
| Morning light 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radient white. 
In thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr'd, 
He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 
To quench the drouth of Phœbus. | | 
The chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder d o'er. 
O'x1enT. n. /. [orient, Fr.] 
the ſun firſt appears. 
ORIENTAL. adj. [eriental, French.] Eaſtern; placed in 
the eaſf; proceeding from the eaſt. : 
15 'Your: ſhips went as well to the pillars of Hercules, as to 
| Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, as far as to the borders of the 
_ caſt e | Bacon New Atlantis. 
Some aſcribing hereto the tion of 
bodies to receive ſome appropriate influence 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
he eaſt; the part where 


the ſun's aſ- 


cendent and oriental radiations. Brown. 
Onie'ntaL. u. /. An inhabitant of the eaſtern parts of the 
-woeeld. * | 5 


They have been of that great uſe to following ages, as to 
be imitated by the Arabians and other orientals. Grew. 
Oxr1e'nTALISM. . ſ. [from oriental.) An idiom of the 
| eaftern languages; an eaſtern mode of ſpeech. 
OziexnTA'LITY. . /. [from oriental.) State of eing 
oriental. 1 5 3 
His revolution being ar, it hath no efficacy 1 
from its arientality, but 1 * diſperſeth his beams. Bron. 
, Fr. orificium, Lat.] Any opening 
or perforation. 
== 
in to have 


O'n1yice. n. /. [orifice 
prince of Orange, in his firſt hurt by the 
the orifice of the wound ſtopped by men's thumbs, fucceeding 


could find no means to ſtanch the blood, but was 


one another for the ſpace of two days. Bacon. 
2, Their mouths. 
With hideous or:fice gap'd on us wade, 3 
Portending hollow truce” · Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 
Etna was bored through the top with a monſtrous orzfice. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


Blood - letting, Hippocrates faith, ſhould be done with broad 
lancets or ſwords, in order to make a large orifice by ſtabbing 
or | ee Arbuthnot on Cams, 
 O'nirLams. n. /. [probably a corruption of auriffamma, 
Lat. or flamme dor, Fr. in like manner as erpiment is cor- 


rupted.] A golden ſtandard. ; 
RIGAN. 2 [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] Wild mar- 
jorum. N 

Ii her in her proper hue, 

Bathing herſelf in origan and thyme. Spenſer. 
O'n1618, ha . lerigine, Fr. origo, Lat.] 1. Begin- 
Ozreinar. 1 ning; ? iſtence. 2. Fountain; ſource; 

that which gives beginning or exiſtence. 3. Pirſt copy; 


archetype; that from which any thing is tranſcribed or 


| concerye the 


GO Rx 

tranſlated, In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. 4. Deriva- 

tion ; deſcent. | 
(r.) The facred hiſtorian only treats of the origins of ter- 
reſtrial animals. Bentley's Sermons, 
(2.) Nature which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border d certain in itſelf. Shake(p. King Lear. 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, their was; and 
their poſterity therefore have no reaſon to bluſh at the memory 
of ſuch an original. Atterbury, 
Some philoſophers have placed the original of nower in ad- 


miration, either of ſurpaſſing form, great valour, or ſuperior 
underſtanding. = Heme, 
Original of beings ! pow'r divine 
Since that I live and that I think, is thine. Pricr. 
5 — Theſe great orbs, 
Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior. 


(3.) Compare this tranſlation with the orig inal, the three firſt 
zas are rendered almoſt word for word, not only with the 
ſame elegance, but with the ſame turn of expreſſion. Addiſon. 
External material things, as the objects of ſenſation; and 
the operations of our minds within, as the objects of reflection; 
are the only originals from whence all our ideas take their be- 
mu His the God from which hey 6 rung, — 
4. ey, like the ſee: n whic rung, accurſt 
Againſt the * immortal hatred = , 5 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 
Expreſſing their 0r7ginal from blood. Dryden. 
ORT GINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. originals, Latin. ] Pri- 
mirive ; priſtine ; firſt. 
; The original queſtion was, whether God hath forbidden the 
giving any worſhip to himſelf by an image? Stillins fleet. 
Had Adam obeyed God, his or tginal perfection, the know- 
ledge and ability God at firſt gave him, would (till have con- 
. Wake's Prep. for Death. 
You ſtill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ſtock of beauty deſtin d for the race; 
Kind nature, forming them the pattern took, 
From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. 


Prior, 
Oz1r'cina e e 3 1. Primarily ; with 
regard to the firſt cauſe ; from the beginning. 2. At firſt, 
3. As the firſt author. P , | 85 
(.) A very great difference between a king that holdeth 
his crown by a willing a& of eſtates, and one that holdeth it 
originally by the law of nature and deſcent of blood. Bacon. 
As God is originally holy in himſelf, fo he might commu- 
nicate his ſanctity to the fons of men, whom he intended to 
bring unto the fruition of himſelf, Pearſon. 
A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, is neither originally due 
from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to us from his veracity. 
Small: uge Sermons, 
( 2.) The metallic and mineral matter, found in the perpen- 
dicular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally, and at the time 
of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thoſe rata. | 


3 . Woodward. 
(3.) For what originally others writ, | 
| May be ſo well N and ſo improv' d, | 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours. Roſcommon. . 
OnrcinaLNness. x / [from original.] The quality or 
ſtate of being original. 5 


Or1'Ginary. adj. [originaire, Fr. from origin.] 1. Pro- 
duQtive ; cauſing exiſtence. 2. Primitive; that which. 
was the 2 3 5 8 

1.) The production imals in the griginar . 
2 a 4 of warmth, which CO IM we | 


ſun's influence. Es Cbeyue Phil. Prin. 
(2.) Remember I am built of clay, and muſt 
Reſolve to my ar3ginary duſt. | Sandys en Fob. 
To ORTE ATE. v. 4. [from or igin.] To bring into ex- 
aſtence. „ 
FaOaxr'cinarTt. v. n. To take exiſtence. 


Onicins tion. n. /. leriginatio, Lat. from originate ] x. 
The act or mode of bringing into exiſtence; 9 
tion. 2. Deſcent from a primitive. 


(1.) The tradition of. the origination of mankind ſtems to 


GN 
be univerſal ; but the particular methods of that origination 


excogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hale. 
This eruca is propagated by animal 2 to wit, butter - 
flies, after the common origination of all caterpillars. 


Deſcartes firſt introduced the fancy of making a world, and 
deducing the originaticn of the univerſe from mechanical prin- 
ciples. | | Keil. 

(2.) The Greek word uſed by the apoſtles to expreſs the 
church, ſignifies, a calling forth, if we look upon the origina- 
tron. | Pear ſon. 

O'zx150Ns. n. /. [oraiſon, French. This word is variouſly 
accented ; Shak 
ſecond ſyllables ; Milton and Craſhaww on the firſt, others 
on the ſecond.] A prayer; a ſupplication. 

—— Nymph, in thy ori ſons | 
Be all thy ſins remember'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Alas! your too much love and care of me 


Are heavy ori ſons yu this poor wretch. HSbaleſp. 
He went into St. Paul's church, where he had criſons and 
Te Deum ſung. Bacon's Henry VII. 


My wakeful lay ſhall knock 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks ſhrill or:ſons, to be 


An anthem at the day's nativity. __ Crafhaw. 
His daily or:ſons attract our ears. Sandys on Fob. 

Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began | 

Their cri ſont, each morning duly paid. Milton. 
So went he on with his 0r7/ons, 

Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe ones, Cotton. 

— Here at dead of night 

The hermit oft, mid his or iſons, hears | 

Aghaſt the voice of time diſparting tow'rs. Dyer. 

The mid-night-clock atteſts my fervent pray rs, 

The riſing fun my oriſons declares. | ” 


Orx. n. / ſorca, Lat.] A ſort of great fiſh. 
O'z1.oy. . /. [overloop, Dutch.) The middle deck. 
inner. 
A ſmall ſhip of the king's called the Penſie, was aſſailed b 
the Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland; wherein the Penſie FA 
applied her ſhot, that. the Lyon's orelbop was broken, her fails 
and tackling torn ; and laſtly, ſhe was boarded and _ 
| 3 ayward, 
O'RNAMENT. . /. [ornamentum, Lat. ornement, Fr.] 1. 
Embelliſhment ; decoration. 2. Something that embel- 
liſhes. 3. Honour; that which confers dignity.” _ 
(r.) So may the outward ſhows be leaſt 9 ; 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. Sbhateſp. 
(2.) Ivorie, wrought in ornaments to decke the cheekes of 
horſe. | Chapman. 


Dryaen. 


The Tuſcan chief, to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. 
No circumſtances of life can 
notice of the world, but that his virtues or vices will render 
him, in ſome degree, an ornament or diſgrace to his profeſſion. 


(3.) They are abuſed and injured, and betrayed from their 
only perfection, whenever they are taught, that any thing is an 


ornament in them, that is not an ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt. 


mankind. 1 Law. 
The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, are indeed 
allowed their different ornaments ; but theſe are by no means 
coſtly, being rather deſigned as marks of diſtinftion than to 
make a figure. | Aduiſen on Italy. 
Oxnaue'nTAL. adj. [from erna ment.] Serving to deco- 
ration; giving embelliſnment. 
Some think it moſt ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wriſts, others about their ancles. Brown. 

If the kind be capable of more perfection, though rather in 
the ornamental parts of it, than the eſſential, 


morality or reſpe& have I broken, in naming the defects that 
they may 2 be amended. Dryden. 


__ Even the Heathens have eſteemed this variety not only orna- 
mental to the earth, but a proof of the wiſdom of the Creator. 
1 95  Wadward's Natural Hiſtory. 


4 


eſpeare has the accent both on the fir and 


_ ORPHAN. ». . [ogÞars ; orphetin, 


te. 


- Oxrpruanace. 


place a man fo far below the 


Rogers. 


t rules of 


ORR 


If no advancement of knowledge can be had from univerſi- 
ties, the time there ſpent is loſt; every ornamental part of 
education is better taught elſewhere. Swift on Religion. 


Kay. OxnAaMe'nTALLY. adv. [from ornamental.] In ſuch a 


manner as may confer embelliſhment. 

Orxna'MENnNTED. adj. [from ornament.) Embelliſhed ; be- 
decked. This is, I think, a word of late introduQion, 
not very e 


O'RNATE. 


ine. 


legant. 
a, [ornatus, Lat.] Bedecked ; decorated; 


What thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
That fo bedeck'd, ornate and gay, | 
Comes this way failing. Milton's Agoniflec, 
O'xnaTteness. 2. , [from ornate.] Finery ; ſtate of 
being embelliſhed. 
OA NATURE. #. /. [ornatus, Lat.] Decoration. Ain. 
Onrn1'scoeisrT. n. J [gg and ioxone.] One who examines 
the flight of birds in order to foretel futurity. 
Ox vITRHO“LO GY. 2. /. [ig and 6]! A diſcourſe on 
birds. 


Fr.] A child who has 
loſt father or mother, or both. 1 
Poor orphan in the wide world ſcattered, 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered : 
Such 1s the ſtate of man. | 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin d orphans of thy rapes complain. 
The ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 
Widows and making as they go. 
Pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helpleſs o-phan whom thou leav'ſt behind. Dryden. 
Collections were made for the relief of the poor, whether 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. 


Sandys. 
Waller, 


widows or orphans. | x: Nelſon. 
O'xenan. wh, . [orphelin, Fr] Bereft of parents. | 
This king left orphan both of father and mother, found his 


eſtate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed even in the nobleſt 
and ſtrongeſt limbs of government, that the name of a king 


was grown odious. Sidney. 
n. J. [orphelinage, Fr. from orphan.] — 

O'zxynanis. 5 of an orphan. 
O'zeimenT. n. ſ. [auripigmentum, Lat. orpiment, orpin, 
Fr.] True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous foſſil, of 

a fine and pure texture, remarkably beavy, and its colour 

is a bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It is 
not hard but very tough, eaſily bending without breaking. 
Orpiment has been ſuppoſed to contain gold, and is found 

in mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, and ſometimes in the 
ſtrata of mar]. 8 | | 1 Hill. 
For the golden colour, it may be made by ſome ſmall mix 
ture of ori ment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs in the yellow alchy- 
my; it will eafily recover that which the iron loſeth. © Bacon. 
Orryna'noTrROPHY. 2. / [og@av; and rg. An boſpi- 


tal for orphans. 26 | 
O'xzeins. n. ſ. [orpin, Fr. telephon, Lat.] Liverer or roſe 


root, anacampſercs, Telephum, or Rhodia radis. A plant. 

| 7. Miller. 
Cool violets and orpine ing ſtill, 

Embathed balm and 3 Spenſer, 


O'xzuny. 2. / An inſtrument which by many complicated 
movements repreſents the revolutions of the beavenly bo- 
dies. It was firſt made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician 
born at Litchfield, and ſo named from his patron the earl 
of Orrery : by one or other of this family almoſt every 
art has been encouraged or improved. 


O R T 
O'xx1s. 2. / [oris, Latin.] A plant and flower, DB/iNer. 


The nature of the or775 root is almoſt ſingular ; for roots 
that are in any degree ſweet, it is but the fame fweetneſs with 
the wood or leaf; but the oc is not ſweet in the leaf; neither 
is the flower any thing ſo ſweet as the root. Bacon. 

O'rx1s. =. , [old Fr ] A fort of gold or filver lace. 
Orrs. ". /. feldom with a ſingular. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from ort, German, the fo th part of any thing; 


by Mr. Lye more reafonably from , ith, a fragment. 


In Anglo taxon, „d ſignifies the beginning; whence in 
ſome provinces odd and ends, for ord; and ends henify rem- 
nants, ſcattered pieces, refnſe ; from ord thus uſed pro- 
bably came ort.] Reſule ; things left or thrown away. 
Obſolete. 
He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth; 
A barren- ſpirited fellow, one that feeds | 
On abject on and imitations. _ Shakeſp. Falius Caſar. 
The fractions of her faith, orte of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 
Of her o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 
Much good do't you then ; 
Brave pluth and velvet men, 
Can feed on ots and ſafe in your 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, _- 
The ſtagers, and the ftage-wrights too. 
O'RTHODOX. 5 
ORTHODO'/XAL.F Sound in opinion and doctrine; not 
beretical. Orthodexal is not uſed. : 
| Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the true proteſtant religion 
— by the church of England; which is as ſound and 
orthodox in the doctrine thereof, as any Chriſtian church in the 
world. | Bacon. 


An uniform profeſſion of one and the ſame ar thadox al verity, 


Shale ſp. 


ſtage - clot lis, 


which was once given to the ſaints in the holy Apoſtles days. 
| | 2 | White. 
Eternal bliſs is not immediately fi on the moſt 


| @r thadox beliefs; but as our Saviour faith, If ye know theſe 
things, happy are ye if ye do them; the doing muſt be firſt 
fu on the knowing or believing, before any happineſs 
can be built on it. | „ Hammond. 
Origen and the two Clemens's, their works were originally 


orthodox, but had been afterwards corrupted, and interpolated 
Materland. 
[from orthodox. With ſoundneſs of O 


by hereticks in ſome parts of them. 
O'xrHODOR L. adv. 
opinion. VVöwu, 
The doctrine of the church of E 
thirty- nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and 
cannot be queſtioned without extreme danger to 
our religion. Bacon. 
O' RK TRHRODOx x. n. /. [e doe i; orthodox ie, Fr. from orthodox. 
Soundne ſs in opinion and doctrine. 
Baſil himſelf bears full and clear teſtimony to Gregory's or- 
thodoxy. | © Waterland. 
do not attempt explaining the myſteries of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, fince Providence intended there ſhould be myfteries, it 
cannot be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go 
about it. - = Swift. 
O'zTHoDROMICKS. 2. , [from g and Wien. The 
art of ſailing in the are of ſome great circle, which is the 
ſhorteſt ot beet diſtance between any two 
the ſurface of the globe. „ Harris. 
O'xrmprrROMY. . . [39@- and din; orthadromic, 
French.} Sailing in a ſtraight courſe. 


land, expreſſed in the 


O'RTHOGON. 2. /. Liedes and yuna.] A reQtangled fi- 


ure. 
a The ſquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
ments; your cylinder for vaulted turrets and round buildings; 
your or thog on _—— for * ſteeples. Peacham. 
OxTaa'conal. adj. [orthogonel, Fr. from orthogon.] Rec- 


tangular. . 
OATMO SAAT ERA. . 6 and edo. One who 
ſpells according to the rules of grammar. 


5 


- 


* . 


Pen. Tohnſon. 
adj. ce dos and don; orthod:x, Fiench.] 


honour of 


points on 


9 


He was wont to ſpezk plain, like an honeſt man and à ſol- 
dier; and now he is turn d or thor apher, his words are juſt ſo 
many ſtrange diſhes, 5 Shake. 
OrThoGrRAPHICAL. adj. [from orthography.] 1. Rightly 
ſpelled. 2 Relaring to the ſpelling. 3. Delineated ac- 
cording to the elevation, not the ground-plor. 
(2.) I received from him the following letter, which, after 
having rectified ſome little orthograp/ ical miſtakes, I ſhall make 
a preſent of to the public. Addiſon, Speftator . 
(3.) In the o thografhical ſchemes there ſhould be a true de- 
lineation and the jult dimenſions of each face, and of what be- 
longs to it. CO Mor ti mers Huſtand y. 
OrxTHoOGRaA'pHICALLY, adv. [from orthographical.] 1 
According tu the rules of ſpellisg. 2. Accoiding to the 
elevation. 


ORTHO'GRAPHY. . / [ige and y:40w ; orthographie 
Fr.] 1. The part of grammar which teache: how words 
ſhould be ſpelled. 2. The art or praQtice of ſpelling. 
The elevation of a building delincared. 

(r.) This would render languages much more eaſy to be 
learned, as to reading and pronouncing, and eſpecially as to 
the writing them, which now as they ſtand we find to be trouble- 
tome, and it is no ſmall part of grammar which treats of c- 
thography and right pronunciation. . Holder. 
(2.) In London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the ſuburbs; all 
which reduced to writing, would entirely confound N 
| | Saoyt. 

(3.) You have the orthography or upright of this ground- 
plat, and the explanation with a ſcale of feet and inches. Moon 

Or THoO'eNOEA. n. . eder, ; orthopnie, Fr.] A diſ- 

order of the lungs, in which reſpiration can be performed 
only in an vpright poſture. 

His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning to an orthopnea ; the 
cauſe a tranſlation of tattarous humours from his joints to his 
lungs. Harvey on Con ſumptions. 

O'xTive. adj, [ortive, Fr. ortiuus, Latin.] Relating to 
the riſing of any planet or ſtar. 

O'RTOLAN. n. J. [French.] A 


* 


3 


ſmall bird accounted very 


delicious. 

Nor ortolans nor godwits. 1 5 | Cowley. 
'RVAL. n. ſ. [orvale, Fr. orvala, Latin.] The herb 
clary. | Dia, 


Orvie'rtan. u. h. [orvietano, Italian; fo called from a 
mountebank at Orvieto in Italy.] An antidote or counter 
poiſon ; a medicinal compoſition or electuary, good F 
iſ | | ailey. 
Oscuzo'ceLE. n. /{. [poxtor and n.] A kind of hernia 
when the inteſtines break into the ſcrotum. Die. 
Oscir.La'TioN. n. J leſcillum, Lat.] The act of moving 
backward and forward like a pendulum. _ | 
Osc1'LLaToRy. adj. [eſcillum, Lat.] Moving backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum. 
The actions upon the ſolids are ſtimulating or increaſing their 
vibrations, or gſcillatory motions. | Arbuthaot. 
Osci'Tancy. n. /. [o/citantia, Lat.] 1. The act of yawn- 
ing 2. Unuſual ſleepineſs ; careleſſneſs. 
(a.) If perſons of circumſpett piety have been overtaken, what 
ſecurity can there be for our wrecklefs oſcitancy ? | 
| | Government. of the Tongue. 
It might proceed from the oſcitancy of tranſcribers, who, to 
diſpatch their work the ſooner, uſed to write all numbers in cy- 


8 ö Addiſon, Spect 0 
Osci'ranT. 4%. [oſcitens, Latin.] 1, Yawging ;, unuſu- 
ally ſleepy. 2. Sleepy; ſluggiſh. 1 
| t* > Our oſcitamt laty piety gave vacancy for them, and they | 
; will naw land none bagk;agaun. | Decqy. & Fiat. 
Ozeira'T 109. x. /-\{g{cito, Lat.] The act of ning. 
P hue uae 1 come go-my” wapeile 
gf citation, — and ridicule. Tatler- 
A 5 | | 


. 


OUS 


9 os 


- O'6ien. n. / [ofter, Fr. vitex.] A tree of the willow kind, OsTz'n$1BLE. adj. [ofends, Lat.] Such as is proper or 


growing by the water, of which the twigs are uſed for 
baſket-work. : | 
The rank of o/iers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
Ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 
I muſt fill up this ier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds and precicus juiced flowers, Shakeſþ. 
Car comes crown'd with ier, ſegs and weeds. Drayton. 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ofters cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay nck ſhut. May's Virg. 
Like her no nymph can willing ofters bend, 


In baſket-works, which painted ſtreaks commend. Dryd. 
—— Along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the er fringed bank our bed. Pope. 


Os xu b. n. /. A plant. It is ſometimes. uſed in me- 
dicine. It grows upon bogs in divers parts of England. 


Miller. 


O'srray. n. ſ. [corrupted from offffraga, Latin.] The 
lea-eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in 
the air, all the fiſh in the water turn up their bellies, and 
lie ſtill for him to ſeize which he pleaſes. Hanmer. 

| | I think he'll be to Rome 

As is the ofpray to the fiſh who takes it, 

By ſovereignty of nature. Shak. Coriclanus. 

Among the fowls ſhall not be eaten, the eagle, the oſſifrage, 
and the oſpray. | | Numb. xi. 13. 

O'SSELET. n. , [French.] A little bard ſubſtange ariſing 

on the infide of a horſe's knee, among the ſmall bones; it 


— 


grows out of a gummy ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe bones 


together. Farrier's Did. 
Oss81'cLE. n. /. [officulum, Lat.] A ſmall bone. 


There are three very little bones in the ear, upon whoſe right 


conſtitution d s the due tenſion of the tympanum ; and if 
the action of one little muſcle, which ſerves to draw one of 
theſe offcles, fixt to the tympanum, be loſt or abated, the tenfion 
of that membrane ceaſing, ſound is hindered from coming into 
the ear. | 

Oss fick. adj. [ofſu and facio, Lat.] Having the power 

of making bones, or changing carneous or membranous to 
bony fubſlance. | 


- L 


If the cares be ſuperficial, and the bone firm, you may by 


medicaments conſume the moiſture in the caries, dry the bone, 
and diſpoſe it, by virtue of its offfick faculty, to thruſt out cal- 
lus, and make ſeparation of its caries. Wiſeman. 


Oss1rica'TIoNn. u. J [from offify ] Change of carne- 


ous, membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony fi e. 
Offifications or indurations of the artery, appear fo conſtantly 

in the 

ther they are the cauſe or the effect of them. 


Osu1'rnace. n. J [ofifraga, Latin ; ofifrague, French.) 
A kind of eagle, whoſe fleſh is forbid under the name of 
gryphon. The o//ifraga or oſpray, 18 thus called, becauſe 


it breaks the bones of animals in order to come at the 


marrow. It is ſaid to dig up bodies in church-yards, 
and eat what it finds in the bones, which has been the oc- 
caſion that the Latins call it avis buſtaria. See Os pRAVY. 
| 3 | Calmet. 
To O'ss1xy. v. a. [ofſa and facio] To change to bone. 
The dilated aortq every where in the neighbourhood of the 
cyſt is generally Med. Sharp's Surgery. 


Os81'vorous. adj. Wh and wvoro.] Devouring bones. 
The bone of the gullet is not in all creatures alike anſwera- 


ble to the body or ſtomach : as in the fox, which feeds on bones, 
and er- whole, or with little — 3 and next in a dog 
r offwyorous qu it is ver b 
| . [ofſuarium, Lat.] A charnel houſe ; 
lace where the bones of wad c. kept. Did. 
Os r. n. , A veſſel upon whic Hops or malt are dried. 
Ovsr. » S048 $35 We #8475 2 . Dit: , 1 


O's58vany.-n, 


Hal. Os TEN T. n. J. [oftentum, Latin.] 


Holder on Speech. 


beginnings of aneuriſms, that it is not eaſy to judge 2 
S 


intended to be 


eon. 


Os Te'ngive. adj. [oftentif, Fr. oftendo, Lat.] Showing ; 


betokening. | 

1. Appearance; air; 
Theſe ſenſes are pe- 

portent ; a prodigy ; any thing 


manner; mien. 2. Show; token. 
culiar to Shakeſpeare, 3. A 
ominous. 
(z.) Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad tent, 
To pleaſe his grandam. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
(2.) Be merry, and employ your chiefcſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair offents of love | 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Sbaleſp. 
(3.) To ſtirre our zeales up, that admir'd, whereof a fact 
ſo cleane | 
Of all ill as our ſacrifice, ſo fearfull an offent 


Should be the iſſue. Chapman, 
Latinus, frighted with this dire offerzt, 

For council to his father Faunus went; | 

And ſought the ſhades renown'd for propheſy | 

Which near Albunia's ſulph'rous fountain he. Dryd. 


OsTexTa'tion. n. /. [otentat.on, Fr. oftentatio, Latin. 
1. Outward ſhow ; appearance. 2. Ambitious diſplay ; 
boalt ; vain ſhow. I his is the uſual ſenſe. 3. A thow; 
a ſpectacle. Not in uſe. Eq | 

(1.) If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volſcians ?— | 
— March on my fellows ; 
Make good this oftentation, and you ſhall 
Divide in all with us. Shak. Coridlanus, 

You are come | 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The offentation of our love. | Hale ſp. 
(2.) If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet a vain 

oftentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an eſtabliſhed name, 

and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of thoſe about him. 


| Addiſon, Spectator. 
He knew that good and bountiful minds were ſometimes in- 
clined to offentation, and ready to cover it with pretence of in- 

_ citing others by their example, and therefore checks this vanity : 
Take heed, ſays he, that you do not your alms before men, to 


With all her luſtre, now, her lover warms; 
Then out of oftentation, hides her charms. __ Young. 


The great end of the art is to ſtrike the imagination. The 
painter is therefore to make no oftentation of the means by which 
this is done; the ſpectator is only to feel the reſult in his bo- 
ſom. a Reynolds. 
(3-) The king would have me preſent the princeſs with ſome 

delightful offentation, ſhow, pageant, antick, or firework. | 

ED : Sbak. Love's Labour Loft. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [offtento, Lat.] Boaſtful; vain; 
fond of ſhow ; fond to expoſe to view. | | 

Yonr modeſty is fo far from being offentatious of the you 
do, that it bluſhes even to have it known ; and therefore I muſt 
leave you to the ſatisfaction of your own conſcience, which, 


though a filent panegyrick, is yet the beſt. Dryden. 
They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he ſeems to Fa, e 5 


rant, credulous, and offentatious. Broome on Odyſſey. 
OsTEenTA'T10USLY. adv. [from offentatious.] Vainly ; 
—_—_ | ; | 
Os TENTA'TIOUSNESS. 7. , 
boaſtfulneſs. 2 
OsTenTA'touR. . /. [offentateur, Fr. oftento, Lat.] A 
doaſter; a vain ſetter to ſhow. | 
OsTz'ocoLLAa n. f. [55 and xoMaw ; offeccolle, French. ] 
| Offeccella is frequent in Germany, and has long been fa- 
mous for bringing on a callus in fractured bone. 
| | HilPs Mat. Med. 
; _ Offeccolla iy a ſpar, generally coarſe, concreted with earthy or 
ſony matter, 1 by water, and ineruſted upon ſticks, 
ſtones, and other bodies. Woodward. 


[from-oftentatious.] Vanity ; 


„ 


Os r ro'cove. n. . [firron and xiniw eſtescope, Ft.] Pains in 


the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that en- 


compaſs them. Dict. 
OsTEeo'LoGy. n .. [o5tov and Aiyw ; ofteologie, Ft.] A de- 
ſcription of the bones. | 
Richard Farloe, well known for his acuteneſs in diſſection of 
dead bodies, and his great ſkill in feolagy, has now laid by 
that practice. Tul ler. 
Os TARA. n. , [oftium, Lat.] The opening at which a 
river diſembogues itſelf. 
It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven fiaries, that is, by 
ſeven channels diſburtheneth itſelf into the ſea. ' Brown. 
Os r LER. n. /. ſhoftelier, Fr.] The man who takes care 
of horſes at an inn. | 
The ſmith, the ler, and the boot-catcher, ought to par- 
-- rake. Swift's Direction to the Groom. 
Os TLERV. n. / [hoftelerie, Fr.] The place belonging to 
the oſtler. 3 | 
O'sTRAC1SM. n. . [ixgaxioue; ; oftraciſme, French.] A 
manner of paſſing ſentence, in which the note of acquit- 
tal or condemnation was marked upon a ſhell which the 
voter threw into a veſſel. Baniſhment ; publick cen- 
ſure. 
Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an 9ftraciſm, and departs ; 
Profit, eaſe, fitneſs, plenty, bid it go, 
But whither, only knowing you, | know. Donne. 
Publick envy is as an offract/m, that eclipſeth men when they 
grow too great; and therefore it is a bridle to keep them witnin 
bounds, | acon's Eſſays. 
Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce | 
The oftraciſm, and ſham'd it out of uſe. Cleaveland. 
This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of favouring ar- 
bitrary power, was baniſhed by oftraciſm ;, which in Engliſh 
would fignify, that they voted he ſhould be removed from their 
preſence and council for ever. | Ie Sawift, 
O'sTRracites. n. // Oftracites expreſſes the common oy- 
ſter in its foſſil ſtate. 5 | Hill's Mat. Med. 
Os rxick. . /. [autruche, Fr. firuthio, Lat.] Offrich is 
ranged among birds. Itis very large, its wings very ſhort, 
and the neck about four or five ſpans. The feathers of its 


wings are in great eſteem, and are uſed as an ornament for 


hats, beds, canopies : they are ſtained of ſeveral colours, 
and made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 


courſe, for they never fly; but uſe their wings to aſſiſt 


them in running more ſwiftly. The eſtrich ſwallows bits 
of iron or braſs, in the ſame manner as other birds will 
ſwallow ſinall ſtones or gravel, to aſſiſt in dige!iing or 


comminuting their food. It lays its eggs upon the ground, 


| hides them under the ſand, and the ſun hatches them. 


| Calmet. 
Tl make thee eat iron like an rich, and ſwallow my ſword 


| like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shakeſp. 


Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 


and feathers unto the offrich. Job. xxxix. 13. 
The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 


Their offrich ſtomachs make their ſwords their meat. 


3 5 Cleaveland. 
Modern oftriches are dwindled to mere larks, in compariſon 
with thoſe of the ancients. Arbuthnot. 


themſelves. * 


9 r 


thers rainy. 2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe: in this 
ſenſe it is a ſubſtantive, and has a genitive and plural. 3. 


Nat the one, not this, but the contrary. 4. Correlative to 
each. 5. Something beſides, 6. The next +7. The 
thid paſt. 8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for other 
thing ; ſomething different. 

(1.) Of good * ſome are better than other ſome. 


| Hooker, 
Will it not be received 
That they have don't, | 
Who dares receive it other ? Shak. K. Lear. 


The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in their houſes, 
other ſome in the churches, with floods of tears and lamentable 
cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, craving his 
help in that their hard diftreſs. | Knolles, 

He that will not give juſt occaſion to think, that all govern- 
ment in the world is the product only of force and violence, and 
that men live together by no other rules but that of beaſts, where 


the ſtrongeſt carries; and fo lay a foundation for perpetual 
diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion ; things 
that the followers of that hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt, 

mult of neceſſity find out another ſtate of government. | 


| | Locke. 
No leaſes ſhall ever be made other than leaſes for years not 


exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion or re- 


mainder. | Swift. 
(2.) Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; | 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe. Shakeſp. 


Phy ficians are ſome of them ſo conformable to the humour of 
the patient, as they preſs not the cure of the diſeaſe ; and ſome 


other are ſo regular in proceeding according to art, as they reſ- 


pet not the condition of the patient. Bacon. 

The confuſion ariſes, when the one will put their fickle into 

the other's harveſt, _ Leſley. 

Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others are in want 

of any thing that your hands can make for them, Law. 
The king had all he crav'd, or could compel, 

And all was done—let others judge how well. Daxiel. 


(3.) There is that controling worth in goodneſs, that the 
will cannot but like and deſire it; and on the other ſide, that 


odious deformity in vice, that it never offers itſelf to the 


affections of mankind, but under the diſguiſe, of the other. 
| | „„ 4. a South. 
(4-) In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other 1 — chan 
5 5 "OY "M1 3 P il. ii. . 

Scotland and thou did each in other live, : 
Nor would'ft thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurvive. Dryden. 


(5. The learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of 


words, join as much other real knowledge with it as you can. 


5 | | : | Locke on Education. 
(6.) Thy ar *; | GED 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firſt ; 
A third is like the former. : Shak. Macbeth, 


(7-) Bind my hair up : as 'twas yeſterday : 
No, nor the t' other day. | B. Jobnſon. 
(8.) I can expect no other from thoſe that judge by ſingle 
fights and raſh meaſures, than to be thought fond or inſolent, 
| Glananlle, 


O'THERGATEs. adu. [other and gate, for way.] In ano- 


ther manner. AS RS 
If fir Toby had not been in drink, he would have tickled you 
athergates than he did. | 


Oracov'sTick. . /. [ara and ae; otacouſtique, Fr.] O'TuzrGuisE. adj. [other and guiſe. This is often pro- 


An inſtrument to facilitate ics IN 
In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is ſupplied with 


a bony tube; which, as a natural otacouflick, is ſo directed 


backward, as to receive the ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant ſound that 

comes behind her. |  Grew's Coſmol. 
Orne. pron. [ovep, Sax. autre, Fr.] 1. Not the fame ; 
not this; different. In this ſenſe it ſeems an adjective, yet 


in the plural, when the ſubſtantive is ſuppreſſed, it 
has contrarily to the nature of adjectives a plural ter- 


nounced and ſometimes written othergueſs.] Of another 


kind. 


O'THexRWHERE. adv. [other and wwhere.] In other pla- 


Ass Jews they had acceſs to the temple and ſynagogues, but 
- as Cline oy was Ry — 


dle themſelves. 5 aka Hooker. 
His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, # 
And former ſufferings, otherwhere are found, * Milton, 


mination ; as, of laſt meet three days were fair, the o- O'Tuzxwnile, adv. [her and while, At other times. 


*5 M2 


Shak. T. Night. 


to aſſem- 


—_——. 7” 


 O'rnrnwise. adv [other and wiſe. 


o U C 


manner. 2. By other cauſes. 3. In other reſpects. 
(1) They only plead that whatſoever God revealeth, as ne- 
ceſſary for all Chriſtian men to do and believe, the ſame we ought 
to embrace, whether we have received it by writing or other- 
wile, which no man denieth. | Healer. 
The whole church hath not tied the parts unto one and the 
fame thing, they being therein left each to their own choice, 
may either do as others do, or elſe otherwiſe, without any 
breach of duty at all. Hooker. 
The evidences for ſuch things are not ſo infaliible, but that 

there is a poſlibility, that the things may be otherwiſe. 
Wilkins. 
In theſe good things, what all others ſhould practiſe, we 


ſhould ſcarce know to practice otherawtſe. Spratt. 


Thy father was a worthy prince, 

And merited, alas! a better fate; 

But heaven thought otheravi ſe. Addiſon's Cato. 

(2.) Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Litborn, and 
returned with the loſs, by fickneis and otheraviſe, of eight 
thouſand men. | | | Raleig h. 

(3.) It is ſaid truly, that the beſt men otherariſe, arc not al- 
ways the beſt in regard of ſociety. Hooker. 

Men ſeldom conſider God any otherwiſe, than in relatron to 
themſelves, and therefore want ſome extraordinary beneſits to 


excite their attention and engage their love. Ragers. 


OrTER. n. ſ [oren, Saxon; lutra.] An amphibious ani- 
mal that prays upon fiſh. | 

The toes of the ofter's hinder feet, for the better ſwimming, 

are joined together with a membrane, as in the bevir; from 


which he differs . in his teeth, which are canine; and 


in his tail, which is felin, or a long taper: fo that he may not 


de unfitly called putoreus aquaticus, or the water polecat. He 


makes himſelf burrows on the water ſide, às a bevir ; is fome- 
times tamed and taught, by nimbly ſurrounding the fiſhes to 
drive them into the net. Rs | 


with hay. 8 | 

Would you preferve #num'rous finny race 

Let your freree dogs the rav nous offer chaſe ; 

Th amphibious montter ranges all the ores, 

Darts thro” the waves, and ev'ry haunt explores. Gay. 

O'var. af. [vptthe, Fr. „am, an egg.] Oblong; reſenib- 
bag the eee {eQion of an egg. 

The mouth 18 lo 
pretty far in the gratts, opens itſelf on both fides in an oval 
figure of an hundred yards. Addiſon on Italy. 
Mlercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, F 
Does in an owal _— c 
0 


ircling run; 
But rarely is the obje our fight, 


Aalliſun, St ect. 


In ſolar glory Tunk. 
an oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. 


EE | 0 ans e ere. 
Ova'xtobs. adj. [from ovum.] - Contiſting of eggs. 
——— He to the rocks e 8 
Dire clinging gathers tis #varidus food. Them ſon 


O VAR. n. /. [ovaire, Fr. evarium, Lat.] The part or 


the. body iu which imptegnatidn is performed. 
The ovary or part where the white involveth it, is in the ſe- 
| cond region of the matrix, which is wimew lle lang and ihvert- 
aA. Bron ulgu, Erivnss, 
Ova'ttron. „ , [ovation, Fr. „atio, Latin.] A leſſer 
triumph among the Romas allowed to thofe commanders 
who had won a victory without much bloodthed, or de- 
| feated ſome leis forth SLES Dic. 


4 6A n, /. [eruchs pilyſe,] A fort of caterpillar ; 


pi, e Dios. 
Oden. „ Alt ofnament öf gold of jewels, 


Ducbes or ſpangs, as: they are of ne great colt, ſo they are of 
* — 4 ſpangs, a they are of ; ne great. © 1 


4.4 * * 1 


Orc of a boar. The blow given by a boar's tuſk. _ 


Ainſworth. 


| A =. oy 
At the lower end of the hall is a late otter's cin Ruffed 


w and narrow, bur, after having entered | 


Yn 4 
O'var. n. /.. Atriangle is that which has three angles, or 


2 


WF ” | 
1. In a different O'vet- n. ,. open, Saxon.] An arched cavity heated with 


fire to bake bread, 


brink or bank: but if there is in the neighbourhood ano- 
ther of the fame name, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of 
nether, then over is from the Gothick r. above. 
Gibſon's Camden, 
O'vt nr. prep [ufar, Gothick; ogne, Saxon] 1. Above; 
with reſpect ro excellence or dignity. 2. Above, with te- 
gard to rule or authority. Oppoſed to under. 3. Above 
in place. Oppoſed ro below 4. Acroſs ; from fide to 
fide : as he leape over the bot. 5. Through, diffuſive- 
lv. 6. Upon. 7. Before. This is only uſed in over 
night. 8. lt is in all fenſes written by contraction 


oer. | 
(u.) How happy ſome, Her other ſome can be! 
Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. Shakeſp. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the reſt; 
Cilded ins arms, embroider'd was his vet. Dryden, 
High, over ail, was your great conduct ſhown, 
Lou fought our f:fety, but forgot your own. Dryden. 


The commentary which attends this poem, will have one ad- 
vantage over moſt commentaries, that it is not made upon con- 
jectures. | Pope. 

It will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, by 
mewing the advantages which the Chriſtian world has ober the 
Heathen. 1 „ Swift. 

(2.) The church has over her biſhops, able to ſilence the 

factious, no lets by their preaching than by their authority. 


| | South. 

Captain, yourſelf are the fitteſt to live and reign not over, 
but next and immediately under the people.  Dryd. 

(x-) He was more than over ſhoes in love. Shaleſp. 

e ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt ower head. Sbateſp. 


Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care; 


Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 

Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy, | Waller. 
(4. Come o'er the brook Beſſy to me, | 

She dares not come over to thee.  Shakeſp. 


Certain lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Avennes, poiſon birds 

which fly over them. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ihe geeſe fly oer the barn, the bees in atms i 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fvarms. Dryd. 
(5.) All the World over, thoſt that received not the commands 

of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity and perſeverance, were 

4 Hammond 


ſignall deſtroyetd. | 5 „ | . 
(6.5 Wiſe Sovernours have as great a witch over fatnies, as 
; they have of the actions and deſigns. 5 | Bacon. 


- Angelic quires 
Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory 


O'# temptation and the tempter proud. | Milton. 
2.) On their intended journey to proceed, £ 
And over night whatlo therets did nerd. Habberd. 


O'vex. 4%. 1. Above the top. 2. More than a quantft 


alligned. 3. Ftoth fide to fide. 4. From one t6 anbthsr, 
5. From a couptry Dogon the fea. 6. On the ſurface, 
| 7: aft. | This is rather the ſenſe of an adjective. 8. 

Throughout ;, completely, 9. With repetition ; another 
time. 10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 11. Over 
and above. | des; beyond - what was at firſt ſuppoſed 
or immediately intended. 12. Over againſt. Oppolice , 


O V E 


regarding in front. 13. To give over, To ceaſe from, 
14. To gize over, To attempt to help no Jonger ; as, his 
phyſicians have given hin over; his friend who adviſed 
him, hate given him over. 15. In compoſition it has a 
great variety of ſignifications ; it is athitrarily prefixed to 
nouns, adjectives, or other parts of ſpeech in a ſenſe e- 
quivalent to more than enough ; too much. 
(..) Give, and it ſhall de given unto you; good meaſure, 
preſſed down and ſhaken together and running over, ſhall men 
bon. Luke, vi. 38. 
(2.) Even here likewiſe the laws of nature and reaſon be of 
neceſſary uſe ; yet ſomewhat over and beſides them is neceſſary, 
namely human and poſitive law. Hooker. 
When they had mete it, he that gathered much had nothing 
over, and he that gathered little had no lack. Ex. xvi. 18. 
The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and a month's pay 
over, were ſent into their countries. | Hayward. 
The eaſtern le determined their digit by the breadth of 
barley-corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a hand's 
breadth : a ſmall matter over or under. Arbuthnot . 


(3.) The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a 


cock's tail, compoſed into a round form, bound altogether 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. | Grew. 
(4.) This golden clufter the herald delivereth to the Tirſan, 
who dclivereth it over to that ſon that he had choſen. Bacon. 


(J.) It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with tbe 


coral. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
They brought new cuſtoms and new vices cer; 

| Taught us more arts than honeſt men require. Philips. 

(6.) The firſt came out red all over, like an hairy * 

| engſic. 


(J.) Soliman pauſing upon the matter, the heat of his fury 


deing ſomething over, ſuffered himſelf to be intreated. 
| Knol les. 
Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the beſt time to do 
this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is over. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceſt bears | | 
To fit and taſte, til] this meridian heat 
Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. 
The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot be undone, 
and for it the ſinner is only anſwerable to God or his vicege- 
rent. | „ | Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is over, begin to wonder 
how ſuch a favour came to be beſtowed on him. Atterbury. 
There youths and nymphs in conſert gay, 
Shall hail the riſing, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. 
. (8.) —2— Well, : 
Have you read o er the letters I ſent you? 


Pope. 


Shakeſp. 


Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnels and 


human weakneſs, yet how trifling muſt be their plea ! 
88 e | Eh Sermons. 
(.) Heo'er and over divides him, 
»Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. 
Sitting or ſtanding Kill confin'd to roar, 
In the ſame verſe, the ſame rules der and o er. 
| Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
' Devour her o'er and 0'er with vaſt delight. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 
O Ul not all my kindred er again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain ; 
But in this tow'r, for our defence, remain. Dryd. 
When children forget, or do an action aukwardly, make 
them do it over and ever again, till they are perfect. Locke. 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, be not ſuf- 
ficient to convince a reſolved libertine, neither would the riling 
of one now from the dead be ſufficient for that purpoſe ; ſince it 
waned only be the Yoing that oer again which hatch — — 
ead . G 5 | | 9 8 Her - 
The moſt learned will never find occaſion to a& over . 


Sbaleſp. 
Dryden. 


chat is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had ton- 
quered the eaſtern world, he wept for want of note worlds to 


conquer, Watts. 


_ Milton. 


guilty of putting tricks upon himſelf ? 


laſſitude, and thereby n 


Toa O VER-ABZOUN D. v. 
more than enough. 


1 


He erammꝰ d his pockets with the precious ſtore, 
And ev'ry night review 'd it oer and der. Harte. 
(10. ) The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem to be over diflicult. 
| | Baker. 
Moſes took the redemption money of them that were over and 
abort. Numb. iii. 49. 
He gathered a great mals of treaſure, and gained over and 


abo de the good will and eſteem of all people wherever he came. 


L' Eftrange. 

(12.) In Ticinum is a church with windows only from a- 
bove. It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by 
the cloſe end of the wall, over azainft the door. Bacon, 
I viſit his picture, and place mytcif over azainft it whole 
hours together. A. llt ſan, Spect. 
Over againſt this church ſtands a large hoſpital, erected by s 
ſhoemaker. | Aatiſon en Italy. 
(13.) Theſ: when they praiſe, the world believes no more, 


Than when they promite to give ſeribling ger. Fepe. 
(15.) —— Deviliſn Macbeth, 
By many of theſe trains hath fought to win me 
Into his pow'r + and modeſt witdom plucks me 
From over-Crea ous lruſte. Hat. Macbeth. 


St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr; but the truth 
hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or over- boldly affirm. 
5 | Peacham. 
Theſe owver-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their only reward, 
hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. Decay of Piety. 
If the ferment of the breaſt de vigorous, an over fer mentati- 
on in the part, produerth a phlegmon. Vi ſeman. 
A gangrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through the unſeaſona- 


ble application of o ver- coll medicaments. Wiſeman. 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over-care : 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 
Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. Dryaer.. 


: Wretched man ! o'erfeeds 
His cramm'd deſires, with more than nature needs. 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her head, | 
O'er-fill'd before. Dr yd. Boccace. 
As they are likely to over-fouri/h their own caſe, their flat- 
tery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who would imagine himſelf 
Collier. 
He has afforded us only the twilight of probability ; ſuitable 
to that ſtate of mediocrity he has placed us in here; wherein to 


Dry. 


check our over-confidence and preſumption, we might, by every 


day's experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhortfightednelſs. 
| Locke. 


This part of grammar has been much a lected, as ſome o- 


_ thers over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for men to write one 


after another, of caſes and genders. | Locke, 

It is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing athe- 
iſts, to take ſome men's having that idea of God in their minds, 
for the only proof of a deity; and out of an oerfondue/; 
of that darling invention, caſhier all other arguments. 
| | | | | | Locke. 
A grown perſon furfeiting with honey, no ſooner hears the 


name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ſickneſs and qualms 


to his ſtomach : had this happened to him by au owerdg/e of 
honey, when a child, all the fame effects would have followed. 


but the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the anti I 
counted natural. F _— 


Take care you over-burn not the turf ; it is only to be burnt 
ſo as may make it break. Mortimer. 
Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be ſized with a 
ate and grow tir'd of a particular 
ſubject. 1 | - Watts. 
The memory of the learner ſhould not be too much a&gwded 


' With a tumultous heap of ideas, one idea effaces another. An 


over-greedy graſp does not retain the largeſt handful. Vatts. 

u. Io ter and abaund.] To abound 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 

So much does fructuous moiſture o er- bound. 


Philip :. 


* 
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The learned, never over - abounding in tranſitory coin, ſhould 
not be diſcontented. Pope's Letters. 
To Ol'ven-acrt. v. a. [over and a?.] To act more than 
enough. 
You over-act, when you ſhould undergo : 


A little call yourſelf again, and think. B. Jobnſon. 
Princes courts may over- act their reverence, and make them- 


ſelves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs and extravagant relative 


worſhip. Stilling fleet. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of rheir piety, by 
over-aFing ome things in religion; by an indiſcreet zeal about 
things wherein religion is not concerned. Tilibtſon. 
le owver-adted his part; his paſſions, when once let looſe, 
were too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. 
To OVEA-AAcR. v. @. [over and arch.] To cover as with 
an arch. oF 
Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with 0'2r-arching ſhades and pendant woods. Pope. 
To Ove n-a'wt. v. a. [over and awe.] To keep in awe by 
ſuperiour influence. 
The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the magiſtrates, 
and to 0ver-awe theſe ſubjects with the terror of his ſword. 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
Her graceful innocence, her every air, | 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd 
His malice: EE 
I could be content to be your chief tormenter, ever paying 
| you mock reverence, and ſounding in your ears, the empty title 
which inſpired yeu with preſumption, and over-awed my 
daughter to comply. Addiſon's Guardian. 
| | A thouſand fears 
Still over-awwe when ſhe appears. 


Granville s Poems. 
To Over-BA'LANCE. v. 4. To weigh down ; to prepon- 


derate. | 


Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I ſhould counter- 
K. Charles. 


poiſe the over-balancings of any factions. 
The hundred thouſand pounds per annum, wherein we ov r- 
balance them in trade, muſt be paid us in money. Locke. 
When theſe important conſiderations are ſet before a rational 
being, — the truth of every article, ſhould a bare 
ſingle poſſibility be of weight enough to ver- balance _ 
| gers. 
 Oven-Ba'r.ance. n. /. [over and Balance] Something 
more than equivalent. | 
Our experted commadities would, by the return, encreaſe the 
treaſure of this kingdom above what it can ever be by other 
means, than a mighty over- balance of our exported to our im- 
commodities. | Temple, 
The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indifference, not inclin- 
ing to either ſide, any further than the over balance of probabi- 
lity gives it the turn of aſſent and belief. Locke. 


OVIIA- BATTLE. adj. [Of this word I know not the deri- 


vation; batten is to grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford 


to feed on truſt.] Too fruitful ; exuberant. 

In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to paſs, as in 
over-battle grounds; the fertile diſpoſition whereof is go 
yet becauſe it exceedeth due proportion, it 3 abundantly 

through too much rankneſs, thin 

that which princi 
or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. er. 

To Over-nte'ar. v. a. [over and bear.) To repreſs; to 
ſubdue ; to whelm ; to bear down. | 

What more ſavage than man, if he ſee himſelf able by fraud 
to ever-reach, or by uw to over-bear the laws? Hooker. 

/ y defire | | 


leſs profitable, whereby 


All continent impediment would over-bear, 
That did oppoſe my will, 
The ocean o er · peering of his lift, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte 
Than young Laertes, in a rĩotous head 
O'er- bears your officers. 


Our counſel, it pleas d your highneſs 


Hal. Macbetb. 


Sbaleſp. 
Shak, K. John. 


_ Milton's Par. Loft. 


pally it ſhould yield, either prevented in place 
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Glo'ſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 
That nor in birth or for authority, 


The biſhop will be over - borne by thee. Shake ſp, 
The Turkiſh commanders, with all their forces, aſſailed the 
city, thruſting their men into the breaches by heaps, as if they 
would, with very multitude, have diſcouraged or overborn the 
Chriſtians. Knolles, 


The point of reputation, when news firſt came of the battle 
loſt, did owver-bear the reaſon of war. Bacon. 
Yet fortune, valour, all is ower-borm, 
By numbers; as the long reſiſting bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Denham. 


A body may as well be ower-born by the violence of a ſhallow, 
rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed up in the gulph of {mooth water. 


| L'Eftrar re. 
Crowding on the laſt the firſt impel ; 
Till over-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryd. 


The judgment, if ſwayed by the over-bearing of paſſion, and 
ſtored with lubricous opinions inſtead of clearly conceived truths, 
will be erroneous. Glanwville's Scepſis. 

Take care that the memory of the learner be not too much 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude of 
documents at one time. | Watts. 

The horror or loathſomneſs of an object may over-bear the 
pleaſure which reſults from its greatneſs, novelty, or beauty. 

| Addiſon, Spectatar. 
To Ovex-B1'p. v. a. [over and bid.] To offer more than 
equivalent. : 

You haveo'er-6id all my paſt ſufferings, Ces 
And all my future too. | Dr yden's Spaniſb Fryar. 

To OVER BLOW. v. n. [over and blow.] To be paſt its 
violence. TI: | 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 1 

Until the bluſtring ſtorm is over-blown. | Stenſer. 
All thoſe tempeſts being over-blown, there long after aroſe 
a new ſtorm which over-run all Spain. Stenſer, 

This ague fit of fear is over-blawwn, - | 

An ealy taſk it is to win our own, Shak. R. II. 
Dryd. Virgil. 


Seiz d with ſecret joy, 
To OVEA-BLolw. v. 4. [over and blow.) To drive away 


When ſtorms are over-blown. 
as clouds before the wind. 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inſt ruct us to record what ſhe was here; 
And when this cloud of forrow's owver-blown, 
Thro' the wide world we'll make her graces known. 
| : | Waller. 
Ovex-80'arD. adv. [over and board. See Boaxd.] Off 
the thip ; out of the ſhip. 8 
The great aſſembly met again; and now he that was the 
cauſe of the tempeſt being thrown over · board, there were hopes 
a calm ſhould enſue.  __ Hoavel. 
A merchant having a veſſel richly fraught at ſea in a ftorm, 
there is but one certain way to fave it, which is, by throwin 
its rich lading over-board. South. 
Te trembling dotard, to the deck he drew, 
And hoiſted up and over-board he threw ; | 
This done, he ſeized the helm. Dryden. 
He obtained liberty to give them only one ſong before he 
leaped over-board, which he did, and then plunged into the 
ſea, I L' Eftrange. 
Though great ſhips were commonly bad ſea-boats, they had 
a ſuperiour force in a ſea engagement : the ſhock of them being 
_ ſometimes ſo violent, that it would throw the crew on the upper 


deck of leſſer ſhips over-board. PEE. Arbuthnot. 
To OVex-BULK. v. a. [over and bulk.) To oppreſs by 
Aue feeding pride, mn 
In rank Achilles, muſt I ora, cropt, 
Or ſhedding, breed a nurſery of like evils, 
To over-bulk us all. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 


To Ovs x-BuU'xDEN. v. a. 


with too great weight. 


[over and burthen.] To load 


O V E 
If the were not cloyed 
thought not the earth ower-burthened with him, ſhe would cool clouds. 


his fiery grief. | 5 
To Ovzx-Bu'y. v. a. [over and by.] To buy too dear, 
He, when want requires, is only wiſe, 
Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys ; 
But on our native ſtrength, in time of need relies. Dryden. 
To Over-Ca'xavy. v. @. [over and carry.] To hurry ioo 
far ; to be ws to any thing violent or dangerous. 

He was the ng's uncle, but yet of no capacity to ſucceed ; 
by reaſon whereof his natural aff-Qion and duty was leſs eaſy to 
be over - carried by ambition. Hayward. 

To Overx-ca'sr. v. 4. part. ozer-caft. [over and caft.] 1. 
To cloud; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 2. To co- 
ver. This ſenſe js hardly retained but by needle-women, 
who call that which is incircled with a thread, overcaſt. 
3- To rate too high in computation. 
[.) ——— As they paſt, 

The day with clouds was fudden over -caft. 

Hie, Robin, over-caff the night; 

The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon, | | 

With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. Shakeſp. 

Our days of age are fad and owver-caft, in which we find that 
of all our vain paſſions and affections paſt, the ſorrow only a- 
bideth. 8 8 Raleigb's Hift. of the World. 

I of fumes and humid vapours made, | 
No cloud in fo ſerene a manſion find, 


To cwer- ca her ever ſhining mind. Waller. 
Thoſe clouds that — our morn ſhall fly, 
Diſpell'd to fartheſt corners of the ſky.  Dryd. 
he dawn is over-caft, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 


(2.) When malice would work that which is evil, and in 
working avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil intent, the colour where- 
with it over-cafleth itſelf is always a fair and plauſible pretence 
of ſeeking to further that which is good. 5 

Their arms abroad with gray moſs over-caft, | 
And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt. Spenſer. 
(3-) The king in his accompt of e and calms, did much 
_ 0ver-caft his fortunes, which proved full of broken ſeas, tides, 
and tempeſts, OTE Bacon H. VII. 
To Over-cna'xce. v. a. [oter and charge.] 1. To op- 
preſs ; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 2. To load; to crowd 
roo much. 3. To burthen. 4. To rate too high. 5. To 
fill too full. 6. To load with too great a Charge. | 
(1.) On air we feed in every inſtant, and on meats but at 
times ; and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we 
oppreſs and ower-charge nature, maketh her to ſink unawares in 
the mid-way. KRaleigb's Hiſt. of the World. 
A man may as well expect to grow ſtronger by always eat- 
ing, as wiſer by always reading. Too much ober- charges na- 
ture, and turns more into diſeaſe than nouriſhinent. Collier. 


.* 


(2.) Our language is over-charged with conſonants. Pope. 
(3-) He whilpers to his pillow, | | 
The ſecrets of his over-charged ſoul. Shakeſp. 


(4-) Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens, 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines. 
I,.) Her heart is but er- charg d; ſhe will recover. 
9 8 Shakeſpeare. 
The fumes of paſſion do as really intoxicate, and confound 
the judging diſcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink 
diſcompoſe and ſtupify the brain of a man owver-charged _ 
If they would make diſtin& abſtra& ideas of all the varieties 
in human actions, the number muſt be infinite, and the memory 
over-charged to little purpoſe. | Locke. 
The action of the ind and ZEneid in themſelves exceeding 
ſhort, are ſo beautifully extended by the invention of epiſodes, 
that they make up an agreeable ſtory ſufficient to employ the 
memory without over-charging it. Addiſon, Spe 


16) ————— | 
over-charg'd 


— They were 


— 


As cannons 9s d with double cracks, 
o in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toil, _ 
Like guns 0'er-charg'd, breaks, miſſes, or recoils, Denham: 


+ 


Spenſer. | 


Shakeſp. 


8 

- * 
one day, 
3 2 9244 ; 


oO V PE 


with his company, and that ſhe To Over cLo'up. v. a. [over and cloud. ] To cover with 


The ſilver empreſs of the night 


O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tickel. 


To Ovex-cLo'y. v. a. [over and cy] To fill beyond 


ſatiety. 
A ſcum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their 0'er-c/oyed country vomits forth 
To deſperate adventures and deſtruction. Shaleſp. 
To Ovexco'ws. v. 4. pret. I overcame ; part. paſſ. uver- 
come; anciently owvercomen, as bn Spenſer. [overcomen, 
Dutch.] 1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 2. 
To ſurmount. 3. To over-flow ; to ſurcharge. 4. 
= come over or upon ; to invade ſuddenly. Not in 
ute. 
(1.) They owvercomen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 


Transformed to fiſh, for their bold ſurquedry. Spenſer. 
— This wretched woman, overcome 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been. Spenſer. 


Of whom a man is overcome, of the fame is he brought in 
bondage. | 2 Pet. ii. 19. 
Fire by thicker air &ercome, 
And downward forc'd in earth's capacious womb, 
Alters its particles; is fire no more, Prior, 
(2+) Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in their miſ- 
fortunes and accidents ; there are ſometimes little misfortunes 
that happen to them, which of themſelves they could never be 
able to overcome. | 4 


| (3-) The unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores. Philips. 
(4.) Can't ſuch things be, | 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, | 
Without our ſpecial wonder? Shak. Macbeth. 


To Ovexco'mes. v.n. To 
That thou mighteſt be juſtified in thy ſayings, and mighteſt 
overcome when thou art judged. Rom. iii. 4. 

Ovexco'mer. 2. /. [from the verb.] He who over- 
comes. =: 

70 Ove x-co'unr. v. 4. [over and 


the true value. 

Thou know'f how much | 

We do oer - count thee: Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 

To Over-co'ver. v. a. [over and cover.] To cover com- 
pleatly. | | | 

Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, 

 O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. Shakeſp, 

To Overx-crxo'w. v. a. [over and crow.] To crow as in 

triumph. | 2 

A baſe varlet, that being but of late grown out of the dung- 

hil, beginneth now to over-crow ſo high mountains, and make 

himſelf the great protector of all out- laws. Spenſer, 


gain the ſuperiority. 


count.] To rate above 


To OVER DO“. v. a. [over and 4 To do more than e- 


nougn. | | | - 
— thing ſo over · dune is from the purpoſe of play ing; 

whoſe end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shakeſp. 
Nature ſo intent upon finiſhing her work, much oftner over - 

dur than under-does. You ſhall hear of twenty animals with 


two heads, for one that hath none. | Gre. 
"When the meat is over - done, lay the fault upon * ww 
wi 


who hurried you. | : 
To Oven-pat'ss. v. 4. [aver and dreſs.] To adorn la- 


. viſhly. 8 
n all, let Nature never be forgot; 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, e 


Nor 0ver-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare. 
7, Oven DRI vB. v. 4. [over and 
hard, or beyond ſtrength. ; 
The flocks and herds with young, if men — 

all will die. Den. XXX, 13. 


1 


drive.] To drive ioo 


3 


GO VE 
77. Overx-zy'r. v. a. [over and ge.] 1. To ſuperintend. 2. 
To obſerve ; to remark. | | 
(2.) Iam donbtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt over-eyir:g of his odd behaviour, 
You break into (ome merry paſlion. Shakeſþ. 
To OV TEMP Tv. v. 4. (over and empty.] To make too 
empty. i | 3 
The women would be loth to come behind the faſhion in new- 


fanglednet; of the manner, if not in coſtlineſs of the matter, 
winch might over-empty their huſbands purſes. Carew, 


O'vetrratl. n. / {over and fall] Cataract. 
Toſtatus addeth, that thole which dwell near thoſe falls of 
water, are deaf from their infancy, like thoſe that dwell near 


the we of Nilus. Raliig lis Hift. of the World. 
To Ove r-rLo'art. wv. n. [wer and float} To ſwim ; to 
float. | 
Tze town is fill'd with laughter, and oer Heat, | 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. Dryd. 


To Over-Fio'w. v. u. [over and flow.] 1. To be fuller 
than the brim can hold. 2. T'o exuberate ; to abound. 


(r.) While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 

Fler yet with blood our ditches er- How. Derya. 
Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw Noah's flood, as that 
I faw the over-flowing of the Thames laſt winter, I could not 
doubt, that I who ſaw the Thames over-flowed, and viewed 
the flood at the general deluge, was the ſame ſelf. Locke. 


(2) A very ungrateful return to the author of all we enjoy, 


but ſuch as an 9ver-flowing plenty too much inclines men to 
make. | Rogers, 
To Over FLo'w. v. a. pret. over flowed, part. paſt. over- 
flowed, or over-flawwn. 
To deluge ; to diown ; to over-run ; to over-power. 
(.) Suppoſe thyſelf in as great a ſadneſs as ever did oad 
thy ſpirit, would thou not bear it cheerfully if thou wert ſure 


that ſome excellent fortune would relieve and recompence thee 


ſo as to overflow all thy hopes. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſuminer ever-flows the pales. 


(z.) The Scythians, at ſuch time as the northern nations o- 
&erfloawed all Chriſtendom, came down to the ſea- coaſt. 
| | Spenſer. 
Cladius over-flowed th' unhappy coaſt. Dryd. 
Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations in 


our days, as they have formerly done? and are not the countries 


ſo over-flown, ſtill ſituate between the tropicks ? Bentley. 


Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, it - 


was aver-floaved and deſtroyed in a deluge of water, that over- 
ſpread the face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, and from 
eaſt to weſt. | | | 
Thus oft by mariners are ſhewn, OD: 
Earl Godwin's caſtles 5wer-flown. Swift. 


O'vex-riLow. n. /. [over and flow.] Inundation; more 
than fulneſs ; ſuch a quantity as cuns over; exuberance. 
Did he break out inte tears — 9255 
In great meaſure— EY 
A kind over-flow of kindneſs. V 
Where there are great ower-flows in fens, the drowning of 
them in winter maketh the ſummer following more fruitful; 
for that tt keepeth the ground warm. \Bacon's Nat. Mig. 
It requires pains to find the coherence of abſtruſe writings : 
Io that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul's epifttes have, 
with many, paſſed for disjointed pious diſcourfts, full of warmth 
and zeal and ower-flovoy of light, rather than for eahn, ſtrong, 
coherent reaſonings all through. 
After every over-flow of the Nile, there was, nat always a 
* — Q | 
e expreſſion may be aſcribed to an ower-flow of 
in-the-goacral diſpoſition of Ulyſſes. | ”__ Broome. 
Oven-FLowinG. . J. [from over-flow:}: Exuberance; 


| men Are , ight vent the G of 
their fancy that 4 3 Denham's Dedication, 


1. To fill beyond the brim. 2. 


Bur net. 


Locle. 


Arbuthnat on Cqins. 
gratitude 


983 :E 


When the over-flowings of ungodlineſs make us afraid, the 
miniſters of religion cannot better diſcharge their duty of op- 
poſing it. | Roger, 

Ovex-yio'winGLy, adv. [from over-flowing.] Exube- 
rantly ; in great abundance. A word not ciegint not in 
uſe | | 


Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the world ; 
but his goodneſs preſſed him to impart the goods which he fo 
over-fluwwingly abounds with. Boyle. 


To Over-rLy'. v. a. [over and fly.) To croſs by flight. 
A failing kite | 
Can ſcarce oer Ay them in a day and night. „ N 
Ovex-ro'nwarDness. mn. /. lot er and for wardneſs. 
Too great quickneſs ; too great readineſs. 

By an over-fyrwardneſs in conres to give countenance to fri- 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true merit 
of the cauſe, it often happens that cauſes are not determined ac- 
cording to their merits. Hale, 

To Over-rrEiGHT. v. 2. pret. over-freighted ; part. 
orer-fraught. [over and freigbt.] To load too heavily; 
to fill with too great quantity. 


A boat over-freizhted with people, in rowing down the ri- 


— — 


ver, was, by the extreme weather, ſunk. Carew. 
Grief, that does not ſpeak, | | 
Whiſpers the oer Fraugbt heart and bids it break. Shak. 
— Sorrow has ſo o'er-fraught  _ 5 
This ſinking barque, I ſhall not live to ſhe $i 
How I abhor my firſt raſh crime, Denbam. 


To OVvRR-OG ET. v. a. [over and get.] To paſs; to lkave 
dehind. | EEE 3 5 
With ſix hours hard riding, through ſo wild places as it was 
rather the cunning of my horſe ſometimes, than of myſelt, to 
rightly to hit the way, 1 over- got them a little before night. 
To Oven-cia'nce. 


Sidney. 
v. 4. [over and glance.] To lock 
| haſtily over. | 


I have, but with a curſory eye, 
| O'er-glanc'd the — 8 


Shat. Hl. v. 
To Ovex-co/. v. a. ſorer and go.] 


1. To ſurpaſs; to ex- 


cel. 2. To cover. Obſolete. 

(I.) Thinking it d the degree of humanity to have a 
wit fo far over - going his age, and ſuch dreadful terror proceed 
from ſo excellent beauty. 1 Sidney, 

| Great Nature hath laid down at laſt, 
That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 
And over-went the times of ages palt, : 
Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. Daniel. 


(2.) All which, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall never do 
| But rather, that the 3 al 3 0 ey 1 , 


Some one at leaſt. | | Chapman. : 
To rs R-GO'RGE. v. @. [over and gorge.] To gorge too 
much. N be | | 
Art thou grown great, | 
And,, like ambitious.Sylla, owver-gorg'd. | Shakeſp. 
OveRr-GRE'AT. adj. {over and great.] Too great. 


Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unuſual ſtreſs 
ought to be avoided ; yet this muſt not run it, by an ower- greai 
ſhyneſs of difficulties, into a lazy ſauntring about obvious things. 

„5 . | Locke. 

To OvexGro'w. v. a. ever and grow.] 1. To cover 

with growth. 2. To rife above. 85 5 
| (1.) Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But ower-grown with duſt and old decay, 5 
And hid in darkneſs that none could behold 
The hue thereof. | 

— The woods and defart caves, 
With wild th 


| yme and the ing vine 0'ergrown, i 
And all their echo's — 1 TW” _ Milton. 
(2.) If thebinds be ſtrong and much ower-grown the 
oles, fome adviſe to ſtrike off their heads with a long ſwitch. 


ToOrae-oxe'w. v. . To grow beyond the fi or natu- 
ze. * 


o V E. 


One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut away tho- 
rough p thick and owver-grown woods, and ſo came to =. - 
man. Knolles's Hift. of the 7. 

A huge overgrown ox N a meadow. 


| L Efraxge- 
. Him for a happy wm own, 
Whoſe fortune is not over-grown. Swift. 
Oven-Gro'WTH: n. /- * and gone 4 3 
growth. 
The over-growth of ſome com le exion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon. Shateſp. 
The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, doth cauſe ſome- 
times a wonderful over-growth in riches. | ron. 
| SuſpeCted to a ſequent king, ha ſeeks 
To ſtop their ret, as m-mate gueſs . 
Too numerous. a Milton's Par. Loft 
o OverR-HA'LE. v. @. e ſavy hate] 1. To ſpread o- 
ver. 2. To examine over again: = he over -Baled my 
account. | 
(1.) The welked"Phcebus gan . 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 


Her mantle black thro' heaven gan over-hale. = Spenſer, L 


TOver-HANG. v. @. lover and bang. J To jut over; 
to impend over. | 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
— fearfully us doth a galled rock ; 
er- bang and jutty his confounded baſe. Sbateſp. 
i. me ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow'rs, | 
Where flows the murm'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bord'ring hazle over-hangs the ſtreams. Jay. 
If you drink tea upon a promontary that over -bangs the ſea, 


it is preferable to an aſſembly. *' | Pope. 
To Ove x-na'nc. v. n. To j t over. tne | 
The reft was cliff, that over- bang ws 
Still as it vols? ir to climb. Milton. 


To Over-HA'RDEN. * 4 lever aud Barden. To make 


too hard. 


By laying it in the air, it has ac uired ſuch a hardneſs, that 
it was brittle like over-hardened ed. Boyle, 
Over-HE'AD. adv, ; (over and bad.] "Aloft; in the zenith * 
above; in the cieling. | 
| — — u, e | FORE IO 
Sits arbitrefs, and neartr/to the earth oO 
Wheels her pale courſe. © Milton Far. Loft. 
The four ſtars over- bead, repreſent the four ws” 
To Over-nu'an. . 8. lover and 1 Fo hear thoſe 
who do not mean to be hear. 
lam mwiſible, 
And I will over-hear their cenfirace. Shake. | 
They had a full fight of the Infanta at a maſk dancing, hav- 
ing over- beard two gentlemen 2 were tending towards that 
light, after whom they preſſeti. l 1 r . Wotton. 
That ſuch an enemy wel who bels N 
'd I learn, 
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They were ſo loud in their 2 2 
Though hot the-we 


The witneſs e 8 
away n anda 
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nh, ſpat 
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hot he pany, 


N of e wound, before the 
d.v 1 270 Vienan. 
5 18 . 2 Tg overtake ; to 
Als his e 8 — 
He over-hen! naught d with 5 piteous lock. Senſe, 
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To "4 k-Jo'v. v. . [over and joy.] To tranſport ; to ra- 
vi 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is neither overjoyed 
in nn great good things of this life, nor ſorrowful for a little 
Taylors Guide to Devotion. 


. biſhop, partly aſtoniſhed” and partly over-joyed with 
dete fe ſpeeches was Leck into A fad nce for a . 


Haywar d. 
This love- ſick virgin, over 74 to find 


The my alone; ſtill follow'd him behind. Addiſon. 
Ovex-Jo'y, n. /. Tranſport ; ecſtacy. | 
The mutual conf rence that my mind hath had, 

Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, 
A 10 of heart doth miniſter. 

To O 
1 W * 


Shak. H. VI. 


roops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres's plenteous load ? Shateſp. 
To OverLa'sous. v. a. [over and labour.) To take too 
much pains on any thing; to haraſs with toll. 
| She without noiſe will over-ſce 
His children and his family; 
And or things till he come, 
Sweaty and over - labour d home. 


Dryden. 
To OverLa'pe. w. a. [over and lade.] To over - burthen. 


Thus to throng and over- lade a ſou 
With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That ſhall all that controul, 


What is it but to rear 
Our paſſions and our hopes on high, | 
That thence they may | 
The nobleſt way how to deſp . die? Suckling, 


OvenrLa'nGe. adj. [over and large.] 
Our attainments cannot be over-large, 


'OverLa'sHinGLy. adv. [over and /aſh.] With exagge- 
ration. A mean word, now obſolete. 

Although I be far from their opinion who write too awverlaſh- 

ingly, that the Arabian tongue is in uſe in two third parts of the 


inhabited world, yet I find that it extendeth where the religion 
of Mahomet is profeſſed. 


too much weight or power. ſmother with too 
much, or too cloſe covering. 3. To ſmother ; to cruth ; 


| to overwhelm. 4. To cloud; to over-caſt. 5. To cover ; 


uperficially. 6. To join by ſomething laid over. 
(r.) Some deer are barren, the nature is ſuch, 

And ſome owver-leyeth the commons too much. Tuſſer. 
Not only that mercy which keepeth from being over. laid and 
2 but mercy which ſaveth from being touched with grie- 
vous miſeries. Hooker. 
en any country is overlaid by the multitude which live 
upon it, there is a natural neceſſity compelling it to diſburthen 
itſelf and lay the load upon others. Raleigh. 


Me praiſe the things we * with much more willingneſs than 


thoſe we ſee ; hank e we envy the preſent, and reverence the 
| 8 at; thinking ou ourſelves inſtructed b 


— * Ben. Yobnſon. 
Good laws had been anti riquated by the courſe of time, or 


over-laid by the corruption of manners. K. Charles. 


Our fins have over- laid our hopes. K. Charles, 
The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's ad, 
And Palamon with odds was ver- laid. Dryden. 
(2.) Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
1 mothers, which their infants over -Iay. Milton.” 
The new-born babes by nurſes over-laid. Dryd. 


3 They quickly ſtifled and ower-/aid thoſe n ei- 
and virtue, fown by God in their hearts; fo that 
——— a voluntary darkneſs and ftupidity upon their 
| The gods have made ble aint fray 2 
ve made your no me, 8 
And her © a foul for Ptolemy ; 


*5N 


'eex. v. 4. [over and fipen.] To make too 


Larger than enough. 
yet we — a 
narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier, 


Brerewood, 


To OvsrLa'y. v. a. [over and on 1. To oppreſs by 


y the one, and over-laid 


—  } * 


O VE e 


A heavy lump of earth without deſire, J will do it with the ſame reſpect to him, as if he were slive, 
A heap of aſhes that 0'er-/ays your fire, Dryden. and over-looking my paper while I write, | Dryden, 
The ſtars, no longer wer- lay d with weight, | (2.) Wou'd I had er- the letter, Shakeſp 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, „ (4-) He was preſent in perſon to quer- luoł the magiſtrates, 
And upward ſhoot, Ms : F Deg: and to over-awe thoſe ſubjects with the terror of his ſword. 
Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, which ſeldom Shenſer, 
dies; though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while, it breaks out In the 2 out pariſhes many of the poor pariſhioncrs 
as ſoon as misfortunes have brought the man to hinpſelf, The through negle& do periſh, ſor want of ſome heedful eye toguer- 
tire may be covered and over · laid, but cannot be entirely quench- jg them. | Yd Graunt. 
ed and ſmothered. : | Adifon, Speck.  _ (4.) The time and care that are required, 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe who truſt to To over-look and file, and poliſh well 
the fund of their own reaton, advanced but not over-faid by Fright poets from has neceſſary toi). . Roſcommon 


3 Rane Lkdas race it did attaint, 3M * 8. 4 This pres good-nature which conſiſts in the pardon- 
As when a cloud his beams doch over-ley. - er. 25225 over Laliug of faults, is to be exerciſed ealy in doing 

- : N 4 Y 57 durſelves juſtice in the ordinary commerce of life. Addiſon 

(5-) The over-l/aying of their chapiters was of ſilver, and all bs. eats & ha : a 
the pillars were filleted with ſilver. Ex. xxxviii. 17. n vain do we hope that God will over- hut ſuch high con- 
By his pre ſcript 2 ſan ctuary is fram'd ü : tradition of ſinners, and pardon offences committed againſt the 


— 
0 
- 


0 hy er Id. |  Milion, Plain convictions of conſcience. Rogers. 
f ok — RT — 4 — „(.) Of the two relations, Chit over-lorked the meaner, and 
To fortify thus far, and over-lay, denominated them ſolely from the more honourable. South, 


With this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs, = Milton, - To aver-look the entertainment before him, and languiſh for 
To Gear v. a "wa and Ar To paſs by a that which lies out of the way, is ſickly and fervite. Collier, 
"Jong ee NN | | The ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be over-looked. 
amp. ; | W q | Addiſon. 
—— A kep . — 1 
ee. | 3 Ag Religious fear, when produced by juſt apprehenſions of a di- 
on np L—_ down or elſe oer. lead, >. Macheth, 'ne power, naturally ver- all human greatneſs that ſtands 
* 3 : e b bakeſp min competition with it, and extinguiſhes every other — 7 
2 8 | | j 2%. 
1 3 The happieſt of mankind, over-hoking thoſe ſolid bleſſings 
Th' 4 — . i _ they already have, ſet their hearts upon n . 
e, is —_—. ae erbury. 
And paſs at wihihe ar deep. Don. They over-hk truth in the judgments they paſs on adverii- 
O'venrLtarnea, 8. , le and leather] The part ot and proſperity. The temptations that attend the former 


the ihoe that covers the foot. hey can eaſily ſee, and dread at a diſtance; but they have no 
I have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes ; or fuch ſhoes as my apprehenſions of the dangerous conſequences of the latter. | 


toes look through the over - leather. Shakeſp. =» | | Atterbury. 
OVERLTCGRT. n. . [over and ligbt.] Too ſtrong light. OVvRERLOC OK ER. 2. [over and lol.] The original word 
An over-light maketh the eyes Ark. inſomuch as tual fignifies an over - looler, or one who ſtands higher than his 
looking againſt the ſun would cauſe blindneſs. + fellows and over - looks them. . 
To OVBRLIVE. v. 4. [over and live.] To live longer than O'verLooP. N. * 'The ſame with orlop. 
another; to ſurvive; to out- live. | In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were wont, 
Muſidorus, who ſhewed a mind not to owver-live Pyrocles, becauſe our nether over - hops are raiſed commonly from the wa- 
prevailed, ' „ Sidney. ter; to wit, between the lower part of the port and the fea. 


He concludes in hearty prayers, „ N 5 Raleigh. 
That your attempts may over-/iv2 the hazard Ove nua'sTED. adj. [over and maſt.] Having too much 


And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. _ Sbaleſp. 


155 Watts. 


| ſt. ; 

They ober- lied that en vy, and had their pardons afterwards. "IE Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt, | 
3 0 © - Hayward, But his 0'er-mafted galley check d his haſte. Dryden. 
To Ovenli've. v. . g. . e, ee | © opp 7 

Why to Toverdive F . 98 STER, v. 4. [over and *. To ſabdue; 

Why am I mock'd with n'd out r RRR | R | 

| Todentlespain? | Mites Par. Io. ere... that. Banke, 
QvzxLi'ves. n. ſ. [from over-live.] Survivor; that which | beams = 4 bis 3 

lives longeſt. . 5 With many a mercileſs oer ring wave. Craſhaw. 

| A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, They are over-maſtered with a ſcore of drunkards, the only 

and the Gver-liver of them. 1 Bacon's Henry VII. ſoldiery left about them, or elſe comply with all the rapines and 

To OverLto'ap. v. a. [over and load.) To burthen with violence. Milton on Education. 

too much. | REY 


| a | l To Ovexma'rcn. v. a. [over and match.} To be too 
The memory of youth is charged and over-/oaded, and all powerful ; tio eon n ſuperiour force. = 


they — is meer gon. uy * Felton. p 
Men over with a large eftate . | e r I IEG 
May fpill their treaſure in 1 2 — — _—_— rs A hs. 


The rich may be polite, but oh ! *tis ſad, 
To fay you're curious, when we ſwear you're mad. Young. 
OvtrxLlo'nc. adj. _ — long.] Too long. Eh oF 
I have tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, in my peri- opus 
1 | ' ods and parentheſis ver- . | | : Boyle. n 4 | 
= | To OvexLOo'ox. v. 4. [over and hook.] 1. To view from goes not only over-match, but 
| « ow place. 2. To examine by the eye; to peruſe. 
3. To ſuperintend ; to over-ſee. 4. To review. 5. To 
paſs by indulgently. 6. To neglect; to flight. 
(1. ) The pile c c- ud the town, and drew the fight, 
Surpris'd at once with rev rence and delight. Dryd. 


Shakeſp. 


. 2 


Dad. 


— 


ö 


O v E 
Ovenma'rcn. u. /. [over and match.] One of ſupe- 


riour powers ; one not to be overcome. 
Spain, is no over-match for England, by that which leadeth 


all men ; that is, experience and reaſon. Bacon. 
Eve was his ver- malch, who ſelf - deceiv d 
And raſh, before - hand had no better weigh d 

The rength he was to cope with or his own. Milton. 


In a little time there ſcarce be a woman of quality in 


Great- Britain, who would not be an over- match for an Iriſh _ 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


prieſt. 
Oven-mt'aSURE. 

given,over the due meaſure. 
To Over-mi'x. v. a. [over and mix.] To mix with too 

much. 

Thoſe things that parts o er- rule, no joys ſhall know, 
Or little — over - mit with woe. 2 

Ovzrxmo'sr. adj. [over and moft.] Higheſt ; over the reſt 

in authority. Ainſ. 
Ovr RV CH. adi. [over and aved.] Too much ; more 

than enough. 

It was the cuſtom of thoſe former ages, in their eng 
gratitude, to advance the firſt authors of x any uſeful diſcov 
mong the number of their gods. Wi Lins. 

An over-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions thirſt and 
ower-much drinking, has other ill effects. Locke. 


Ovexmv'cn. adv. In too great a degree. 


The fault which we find in them is, that they over · much a- 


bridge the church of her * in theſe things. Wheren 


n. ſ. [over and meaſure.] Something 


o VE 
I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 


bo 
whit I muſt needs er- pat, 
When on a ſudden Torifnond appear 'd, 


Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o er. Dj d. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, bs” 
When theſe they er- ais, and thoſe they ſhun ? Dryd. 
(2.) The co t about pſalms and hymns might as well 
be over-paſt without any anſwer, as it is without any cauſe 
brought forth. Hooker. 
I read the ſatire thou entitleſt firſt, 


And laid aſide the reſt, and over-paſt, 
And ſwore, I thought the writer was accurſt, 


That his firſt ſatire had not been his laſt. Harrington. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, | 

A. youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 

He ſlightly view'd, and ſlightly over-paſs'd. Milton. 


(3.) Arithmetical pr on demonſtrates how faſt mankind 
would increaſe, over - paling as miraculous, though indeed na- 
tural, that example of the Ifraelites who were multiplied in two 
hundred and fifteen years, from ſeventy to ſixty thouſand able 
men. Raleigh. 


(4+) If the grace of him which ſaveth overpaſs ſome, ſo that 


the prayer of the church for them be not received, this we may 
leave to the hidden judgments of righteouſmeſs. Hooker « 
Overea' ST. part. adj. [from over-paſs.] Gone; or. 
© What canſt thou ſwear by now ?— 
— By time to come,— 


* 
That thou haſt wronged in the time wer- paſt. Shak. 


Pen To Ovenea'r, v. 4. [over and pay.] To reward beyond 


they re-charge us, as if in theſe things we gave the church a li- 
berry which hath no limits or aa 4 * Taks this pur of gl 4 
5 2 , 
* Talfo erred, inover-much admiring And let me buy y | ag * 4 far, 
What ſeem'd inthee ſo perfect, that I hougbt 333 Sbaleſp. 
IR 5 much thyſelf, 8 ; Par. 2 p You have yourſelf, your kindneſs overpaid, 
vv & of fo hy full load beſides. 85 Milton He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Oy "_ 17 7 More CRETE : : Wrlt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
OY By on ting over-much to 2 8 And with one heav'nly file o er- pay his pains. Prior. 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ft. Milton. 75 Ovenye'xcn. v. @. [over and perch. @ To fly over. 


With reſpect to the bleſſings the world enjoys, even good men 


may aſcride over-much to themſelves. Grew, 
Overmu'cnuness. n. /. [from over-much.] Exuberance ; 
ſuper-abundance. A word not uſed, nor elegant. 
here are words that do as much raiſe a ſtyle, as others can 
depreſs it ; ſuperlation and ouer- muchne js amplifies. It may be 
aboye faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Johnſon. 


Ovzgur' nr. n. / [over and night. 


perly, as I bave before placed it, as a noun with a ** 
50 Night before bed- time. | 
I had given you this at over-night, 
he might have been o'erta'en. Shakeſp. 
wal confeſſes that for half his life his head ached every morn- 
ing with reading men over- nigbt. Addiſon. 


To Ovenna'me. v. 4. [over and num.] To name in a ſe- 


Ties, 
Over-name wen; and as thou naned than 1 wi deſcribe 
SGbak. Merch. of Ven. 


them. | 
n «© [over and office.} To inſult by 


virtue of an office. 
This might be the fate of a politician which this aſs over- 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
ses adj. [over and officious.] Too buſy; 
too importunate. 


This is an over- Miciaus truth, and is always at a man's heels ; 
ſo that if he looks about him, he muſt take notice of it. 


Collier on Reaſon, 

ToOrznea'ss. . a. [over and paſs.) 1. To croſs. 2. 
To over-look; to paſs with diſregard. 3. To omit in 

_ reckoning. 4. Te e not to receive; not to com- 


4 


N This ſeems to be 
uſed by Shakeſpeare as a noun, but by Addiſon more pro- 


With love's light wings did I 9'er-perch theſe walls, 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out long. Shakeſp, 


7 Ovenve! ER. v. a. [over and peer.] To over-look ; to 
hover above. It is now out of uſe. 
The ocean owver-peerimg of his liſt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 7 
Shak, Hamlet, 


O'er-bears your officers. 
 _ Your Argoſies with portly fail, 
Do over. peer the petty , 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence. SBaleſp. 
| Mountainaus error wou'd be too highly heap'd, 
For truth to 0'er-peer. Shak: . Corielanus, 


Thus yield's the cedar to the ax's edge, 
Whoſe top branch o er- peer 4 Jove's ſpreading tree, 


And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'tful wind. 

They are invincible by reaſon of the over-peering mountains 
that back the one, lender fortifications of the other to 
land- ward. Sandys s Journey. 


O'vereLus. . ſ. [over and plus.] Surplus what remains 
more than ſufficient. 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that owerplus of 
ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. | Hooker's Preface 
A great deal too much of it was is made, and the overplus re- 
mained ſtill in the mortar. ' L'Eftrange. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the overplus of a . | 
| en. 


Jo Ove neLy'. v. @. [over and ply.] To employ too labo- 


riouſly. 
What ſupporta me, doſt thou aſk ? | 
The conſcience, friend, t have loſt them ow/er-ply'd, 
In liberty's defence. Milton's Pn. 


*5;N3 


Shab. 


\ 


O VE 
To Ove nyo'tsr, v. 4. [over and poiſe.] To gute eigb. 
Whether cripples who have loſt their thighs will float; their 
lungs being able to waft up their bodies, which are in others 
2ver-fcjed by the hinder legs; we have not made experiment. 
Brown's _— Errours. 
The ſcale | 


O'er-pois'd by darkneſs, lets the night prevail; 
And day, that lengthen'd in the ſummer's height, 
Shortens till winter, and is loſt in night. | 
Overyo'tsE. 1. / . com the verb.) Preponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of odes, was ſtill riſing, 
but came not to his meridian till the third. After which his 


judgment was an over-pozſe to his imagination. He grew too 


cautious to be bold enough, for he deſcended in his fourth by 


ſlow degrees. Dryden, 
Some over -pciſe of ſway, by turns they Mares... 
In peace the people, and the prince in war,  Drgd. 


To Overro'weR. v. a. [over and power,] To be ptedo- 
minant over; to oppreſs by ſuperiority. 
Now in danger try'd, now known in arms 


Not to be over-power 4. Milton's Par. 200. 
As much light over-fowers the eye, ſo they who have weat. 


eyes; when the ground is covered with ſnow, are wont to m- 


plam of too much light. We 
Reaſon allows none to be confident, but him only who g. 
the world, who knows all things, and can dy all things ; and 
can neither be ſurpriſed nor owver-porrered, South. 
After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found himſelf outwitted 
by Cæſar; he broke with him, ov 
and cauſed many unjuſt decrees to pals againſt him. 
Dryden's Dedicat. to Eneid. 
The hiſtorians make theſe mountains the ſtandards of the riſe 
cf the water; which they could never have been, had wy 
deen ſanding, when they did fo riſe and over-f0wwer the earth. 
Wodward's Nat. Hifi. 
Inſpiration is, when ſuch an over-fowering i n bf a- 
ny propoſition is made upon the mind by God himſe f. that gives 
a convincing and indubitable evidence of the _—_ and divinity 


. ar Logick. 
To Ove ARE“ S8. v. a, [over and prefs.] To bear upon 
with irreſiſtible force; to overwhelm ; to cruth, 


Having an excellent horſe under him, when he was over- 


zrefſed by ſome, he avoided them. Sidney. 
Michael's arm main promontories flung, | 
And over-frejs'4 whole legions weak with fin, Roſcom. 


When a prince enters on a war, he ought aturely to conſi- 
der whether his coffers be full, his people rich by a long peace 
and free trade, not T wich many buttheliſorac taxes. 


Savift. 
To Ovexent'ze. v. u. | [over th prize.] To value at too 
high price. | 
Parents over-frizt - their children, i they behold them 
through the vapours of affection. 2 Wotton. 
Overna'yk. adj. [over and rank.] Too rank. 
It produces u. binds. Marti mers Hubandry. 
To kg TE. v. 4. [over and rate.] To rate at oy 
much, 
While vain ſhows and ſcenes you el, 
Tis to be fear'd, 


That as a fire the EIS 0 'erthrew, | 8 
Machines and tempeſts will deſtroy the Dryd. 


nent 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not to 
ver- rate the conveniencies of our 2 


the — 10 fit for us, to fix it rather Tow than high ; for our 


ill be proportioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and 
Rogers. 
1. To rife a- 


A 


our temptations to our defies. 
Jo OvexkE'acn. v. # [over and reach.] 


bove. 2. To deceive ; to go beyond ; to circumvent. 
fapacious man id faid to have a long reach. 
(1.) The mountains of Olympus, 
reach and ſurmount all wihds'th&-ctouds. gb. 
Sixteen hundred years after'the earth was made, It was over- 
| in a deluge of water in ſuch exceſs, that that the. floods over- 
reached the tops of the higheſt mountains, TR 


Creech. 


over-potvered him in the ſenate, 


not 


on, and in eſtimating 


Burnet. 


„ 


(2.) What more cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf able by 


Fraud to over-reach, or hy power to over-bear the laws where- 
unto he ſhonld be ſubject. Hooker. 


I have laid my brain in the ſun and dried it, that it wants 


matter to prevent ſo groſs wer- reaching.  Shakeſp. 
Shame to be overcome, or over-reach'd, 
Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite, Milton, 


A man who had been matchleſs held 
In curining, over- reach d where leaſt he thought, 
To ſave his eredit, and for very ſpight 
Still will de tempting him who foils him ſtill. Milton, 
There is no pleaſanter encounter than a trial of ſkill betwixt 
ſharpers to over reach one another. L'Eftrange. 
Furbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over-reaching one an- 
other, perfidrouinels. and treachery. Tillotſon. 
We may no more fue for them*than we can tell a lie, or 
| boars an nnlawful oath, or over. reach in their cauſe, or be 
guilty af any other tranſgreſſion. Kettlewworth. 
Such a principle is ambition, or a defire of fame, by which 
many vicious men are over-reached, and engaged contrary to 
their natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable courſe of ac- 
tion. Addiſon, Speck. 
John had got an impreſſion that Lewis was ſo deadly cunning 
a man, that he was afraid to venture himſelf alone with 49 3 
at laſt he took heart of grace j let him come up, quoth he, it 
but W to my point, 2 can never er- reach me. 


Hiftory of John Bull. 


To Onane' Ack. v. n. A beck | is ſaid to over-reach, when 
he brings his hinder feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his 


toes · aga inſt his fore ſhoes. Farrier's Dif, 
Overat'acurk. z. 'F. [loves over - on A cheat; a 
dectiver. 
To Qvedixtlan. v. a. Tho and ang 3 To ruſe. 


The contents of this is the return of the duke ; you mall a. 
non d ver-read it at S'baleſp. 


To Over-xe'D. v. a: lower and 1 To ſmear with 
red. | 
Prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lilly liver'd boy. „ _ Shad, Miaderd. 
To Ovenro'asT, v. 2. Loet and roaft.] To roaft too 
much. 


—— Tas brit and dried awa 

And better twere, that both of us did fa 

Since of ourſelves, ourſelves are cho! — | 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roafted fleſh. Sbaleſp. 

To Ovexnvu'Le. v. a. [over and rule.] 1. To influence 

with predominant power ; to be i +" 2c in authority, 2. 
To govern wir bigh authority; to ſuperintend. 3. To 
ſuperſede: as in law to rer ul a ves, ſs is to reject it as 


petent. A 

Ea Which humour perceiving to over -rule me, I ſtrave a- 
ainſt it. Sidney. 
Tuat which the church by her — 22 ſhall 
probably think and defire to be true or muſt in congruity 

of reaſon over-rule all other inferior arguments — 2 
Hooker. | 
Except our own private, and but probable reſolutions, be by 
the law of publick-deterininations over- ruled, we take away all 
poſſibility of ſociable Iife in the world. Heater. 
What if be ſuch -————— 4 
whom t dare not diſpleaſe. | 
His p and. animoſity over-ruled his conſcience. ; 
Clarendon. 
\ A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have a greater in- 
7 his own OO than all the conſtellations and 


og och einen fon which Ss cnt and 
hunſelf, than a bowl rollingdown 2 
| | \ Sou? o 


d can no. more 6 
hill ftop itſelf in the midſt of ifs career. 
'Tis-temerity for men to venture their Hives upon 
———_— are obliged by an oviy 
* 


pulſe of co 


O VE 


A man may, by the influence of an over. rullag planet, be 
inclined to luſt, and yet by the force of reaſon overcome that 
bad influence. 
( 2.) Wherefore does he not now come forth and openly over- 
rule, as in other matters he is accuſtomed ? Hayward. 

(3.) Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
niſh acre, and four Corniſh acres a knight's fee. But this rule 
is over-ruled' ts à greater or leſſer quantity, according to the 
fruitfulneſs or baxrenneſs of the ſoil. | Carew. 
To Ovexnv'n. vw. . ſover and run.} 1. To haraſs by in- 


Sawift. 4 


over 


Yet ſtill my foul 0'er-runs with fondneſs towards you. 


. : Smit h, 
Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſture, that now | 
is all trampled and over -· run. | Shenſer. 


To Ovexsz's. w. a. [over and ſee.] 1. To ſuperintend ; 


AJ 1 


curſions ; to ravage; to rove over in a hoſtile manmber. 


2. To out- run; to 


cover all over. 4. To miſchief by great numbers; to 


ſs behind. 3. To overſpread; to 


peſter. 5. To injure by treading down. 6. Among print- 


ers, to be obliged to change the diſpoſition of the lines 
and words in correcting, by reaſon of the inſertions. 
(.) Thoſe barharous nations that over-ran the world, poſ- 


to overlook. 2. To overlook ; to paſs by unheeded ; to 
mir. 
(J.) He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to overſee. 
She without noiſe will overſee 
His children and his family. 
(2.) 1 who reſolve to over /ece 
No lucky opportunity, 
Will 7 to council to adviſe 
Which way t' encounter, or ſurpriſe. 


Spenſer, 
Dr yew, 


Hudibras:, 


Ovense'en. part. ſfrom overſee.} Miſtaken; deceived. 


deen overſeen. 


A common received error is never utterly overthrown, tili 
ſuch times as we go from ſigns unto cauſes, and ſhew ſome ma- 
nifeſt root or fountain thereof common unto all, whereby it 
may clearly appear how it hath come to pals that ſo many have 

| | Hooker . 


Sach overſeers, as the overſeers of this building, would be ſo 


ſeſled thoſe dominions, whereof they are now ſo called. 
—————— 'T ill the tears ſhe ſhed, 

Like envious floods o er- ran her lovely face, 2 

She was the faireſt creature in the world. Shakeſþ. 
They err, who count it glorious to ſubdue 

By conqueſt far and wide, do or- run 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 1 
Great cities by aſſault. of © Melton's Par. Left. 
Their fainting foes. to ſhameful flight compell'd, 7 

And with reſiſtleſs force oer - run the field. Dryden 


Guſtavus Adolphus could not enter this part of the empise af- 
ter having over- run molt of the reſt. ___ Addiſon. 
A commonwealth may be over - run by 2 powerful neighbour», 
which may produce bad conſequences upon your trade and li- 


* Ovense'en. n. . [from over/ee.] 


berty. | | Sawift's Miſcellanies. 
(2.) Pyrocles being come to fixteen, over-run his age in 
growth, — „ and all things following it, that not Mufi- 


dorus could perform any action on horſe or foot more ſtrongly, 


or deliver that ſtrength more nimbly, or become the delivery 


more gracefully, or employ all more virtuouſly. Sidney. 
We may out- run 898 
By violent fwiftneſs, that which we run at. 
And loſe by ower-runnmg. | Shak. H. VIII. 


 Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and ober- ran Cuſhi. 
2 OTE LAOS eg. 
Galilæus noteth, that if an open trough, wherein water is 
be driven faſter than the water can follow, the water gathereth 
upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the motion began ; 
which he ſuppoſeth, holding the motion of the earth to be the 
cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the oecean; betauſt the 
earth over-runneth the water. | | 
(3.) With an over-running flood he 
—ͤ 0» | 
This diſpoſition of the 
ſteps of ſome kind of ruin which h 
at the ſame time a general flood 
run the whole earth. | | 
: His tears defac'd the furface of the well, 

Has now Ge ley „ | 

O'er-ran with wrinkles and deform d with tears. Addiſon. 


will make an utter end 
. Nah. i. 8. 


in ſuch a way, that 


Burnet. 


parts of the earth, ſhews us the fbot- 


To Ovexse'r. v. a. [ower and 


is larger. 


overſeen as to make that which is narrower, contain that which 
| | ; Holyday. 
They rather obſerved what he had done, and ſuffered for the 
king and for his country, without farther enquiring what he 
had omitted to do, or been owvcr ſeen: in doing, Clarendon. 
1. One who overlooks ; 
a ſuperintendent. 2. An officer who has the care of the 
parochial provition for the poor. N 
(..) There are in the world certain voluntary over/ſeers of all 
books, whoſe cenſure would fall ſharp on us. Hooker, 
Jehiel and Azariah were owerſeers unto Cononiah, Chrer. 
To entertain a gueſt, with what a care, | 
Wou'd he his houſhold ornaments prepare; 
Farraſs his ſervants, and as o'er/eer ſtand, 


Jo keep them working with a chreat ning wand. 


Clean all my plate, he cries. Dry. 
(2.) The church-wardens and owerſeers of the poor might 
find it poſſible to diſcharge their duties, whereas now in the 
greater out- pariſhes many of the poorer pariſhioners, through 
neglect, do periſh for want of ſome heedful eye to overlook 
them. = * Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
fet.] 1. To turn bottom 
upwards ; to throw off the batis ; to ſubvert. 2. To 
throw out of regularity. _ | 
(.) —————— The tempeſts met; | 
The ſailors maſter'd, and the ſhip o er- /et. Dryden. 
It is forced through the hiatus's at the bottom of the fea with 


ſuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into horrible perturbation, 


of waters would neceffarily ower- 


France. 


(A.) To flatter fooliſh men into a hope of life where there is 


none, is much the fame with 88 into an opinion, 
882323 1 , when are ober- 
rus with paſſion and drowned in luſts. Eftramg e. 


Were it not for the inceſſant labours of this induſtrious àni- 


mal, Egypt would be over-ruz with crocodiles. 


Such proviſion 


made, that a country ſhould not want ſprings 


28 were convenient · for it; nor be over - run with them, and af ToOvexsna'ps. N 4. [over and 


even when there is not the leaſt breath gf wind; over ſettirg 
ſtrips in the harbours, and ſinking them. Woodwar:. 
Would the confederacy exert itſelf, as much to annoy the e- 
nemy, as they do for their defence, we might bear them down 
with the weight of our armies, and over ſet the whole power of 
| *S Addifon on the War, 

(2.) His action a8winſt Catiline ruined the conful, when it 
faved the city; for it fo ſwelled his ſoul, that ever afterwards 
it was apt to · be over · ſet with vanity. Dryden. 


Te O VERSE T. v. =. To fall off the baſis; to turn upſide 


far counterpoiſe w 


down. | 5 
Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which will ſo 
Fat is above it, that it will very much prevent 

| Mortimer , 


the over-ſetting... | — 
ſhade.]} To cover with 


ford little or ape. pc but a ſupply every where ſuitable to anything that darkneſs: 
the neceſſities of each climate and region of the globe. Dark cloudy death ber- Shades his beams of life, 
I ws 580 ge r dvard's Natural Hiftery.. And, he nor ſees, nor hears us. 5 Sale ſp. 
Ovenxy'x. v. . To overflow 1 to be more than: No ges und mighey ſubject might eclipſe or over Hh the 
full. | | | imperial power. | 


Sac, 


If n wood of leaves oer. ade the tree, 
In vain the hind ſball vex the treſhing floor, 


For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. Dryden. 
Should we mix our friendly talk, | 

O'er-/haded in that fav'rite walk; 

Both pleas'd with all we thought we wanted. Prior. 


To Ovensha'Dow. v. a. [over and ſbadow.] 1. To throw 
a ſhadow over any thing. 2. To ſhelter ; to protect; to 
cover with ſuperiour influence. | 

(i.) Weeds choak and over-ſdadow the corn, and bear it 
down, or ſtarve and deprive it of nouriſhment. Bacon, 

Death, 

Let the damps of thy dull breath 

Ower-ſhadorv even the ſhade, 

And make darkneſs ſelf afraid. | Craſhaw. 
Darkneſs muſt over-/hadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days. Milton. 
(2.) My over-/hadowmg 1 4 and might, with thee 

I ſend along: ride forth and bid the deep 

Milton's Par. Loft. 


Within appointed bounds. 
——— On her ſhould come 

The Holy Ghoſt, and the power of the higheſt 
| O'er-/hadow her. | Milton. 
To Ovexsno'or. v. n. [over and fbovt.] To fly beyond 
the mark. 
Often it drops, or over-/boots by the diſproportions of diſ- 
tance or application. Collier on Reaſon. 
To OversnooOrT. t. 4. 
' To pals ſwiftly over. 3. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] 
To venture too far; to aſſert too much. 
( 1.) Every inordinate appetite defeats its own ſatisfaction, by 
over-/booting the mark it aims at, | Tillotſon. 

(2.) High-rais'd on fortune's hill, new apples he ſpies, 

O'erſboots the valley which beneath him lies, | 
Forgets the depths between, and travels with his eyes. Harte. 
3.) Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether they have in 
this point or not over-/bot themſelves ; which is quickly done, 
even when our meaning is moſt fincere. | her. 
In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you ſhall much 
over-ſboot yourſelf, and make me the more diſlike your other 
_ diſlikes of that government. 5 
Fer any thing that I can learn 


pour ſelf in reckoning. | 


of them, you have over-/bot 


Mitgiſte. 


 O'vensrcnr. n. from over and fight.) 1. Supetintend- 


ence. 2. Miſtake ; errour. * 8 
.) They gave the money being tol# unto them, that had 
the over-/ight of the houſe. 2 Kings, xii. 11. 
Feed the flock of God, taking the over-fight thereof, not by 
conſtraint, but willingly. Nn. 
(2.) Amongſt ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Auguſtine have brought forth, what one hath gotten greater 
love, commendation, | 
carefully owns his over-fights and ſincerely condemneth them, 


2 | _ Hocker”s Preface. 
They watch Ar opportunity to take 
adverſaries over-fight. | ___ Ketthwell, 
Nat fo his ſon, he mark'd this over-fig bt, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right, Pope. 
To Ovens1'zs. v. 4. [over and fige.] 1. To ſurpaſs in 
bulk. 2. [Over and ze, a compoſt with which maſons 
cover walls. Tt) pg over. WE | 
(.) Tho in a mountainous country, over-fize thoſe 
as Neel on low levels. | / hooks, bony 
(2.) He, thus er- d with coagulate gore, | 
Old grandfire Priam ſeeks. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To Ovexsx1'e. v. @. [over and tip] 1. 
ing. R To paſs over. 3. To eſcape. 
1.) Preſume not ye chat are to make yourſelves guides 
of them that ſhould Lids you — ye to over ſcip the 
_ they r 1 pitched⸗ * Hooter. 
(2.) Mark i to o r- oft. 
Mis ſhe read Aa = * 2 | 
1.) When that hour CI in the day, 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ae; 


1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. 2. , 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


honour, than the book wherein he 


advantage of their 


To pats by leap- 


OV E 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me. Shakeſp. Tuo Gentlemen 
| Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers i th' mind; 
But then the mind much ſuſt rance does o er- ip, 


of Verma. 


Shateſp. 
ſleep too 


When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip. 
To OverxSLE'er, v. a. [over and ſleep.] To 
long. | 
ToOvensLi'e. v. a. [over and ,in. To paſs undone, 
unnoticed, or unuſed ; to neglec g. 

The careleſſneſs of the juſtices in impoſing this rate, or the 
2 of the conſtables in collecting it, or the back ward- 
| of the inhabitants in paying the ſame, over-/ifzed the time. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

He that hath over: ſlipt ſuch opportunities, is to bewail and 
retrieve them betimes. | Hammond. 

It were mjurious to over - ſſip a noble act in the duke during 
this employment, which I muſt celebrate above all his expences. 

Wottos, 
7 Lo” xsNo'w. v. a. [over and ſnow.] To cover with 
Theſe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 

Exe age unſtrung my nerves, or time 0'er-/now'd my head. 

's Aneis, 
high a 


Ovenso'LD. part. [from overſel.] Sold at too 
tice. 1 | 

F —liſe with eaſe I can diſclaim, | 
And think it ower-ſold to purchaſe fame. Dryden. 
Overso'on. adv. [over and /oon.] Too ſoon. W's 
The lad may prove well enough, if he over-ſcor think not 
too well of hinaſelf » and will bear away that he heareth of his 
elders. —- | Sidney. 
Ovenxsre'nt. part. [over and ſpend.] Wearied ; haraſſed ; 
3 The verb over/pend is not uſed. 5 
lis, wild thyme, and garlick beats, | 
For harveſt-hinds, o'erfpent with toil and heats. Dryden. 


To OvexsyRE'aD. wv 4. [over and ſpread.] To cover 
over ; to fill ; to ſcatter over, 


| Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothes 
or ſome other which did overſtread all Chriſtendom, it is im- 
poſſihje to affirm. N Spenſer. 
the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth over/þread. 
33 x J Gen. ix. 19 
Darkneſs Europe's face did owerſjread, 11 8 — 
From lazy cells, where ſuperſtition bred. Denham. 
Not a deluge that only over-run ſome particular region ; but 
that overſtread the of the whole earth from to pole, 
and from eaſt to weſt. | | Burnet. 
To QvexsTa'NnD. v. 4. [over and fand.] To ſtand too 
much upon conditions. "Sh, | 
: Her's they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the price; 
What madman would o erfand his market twice. Dryden. 


To OEMs TA AE. v. a. [over and ftare.] To flare wide- 
Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed ; either a ſiovenly buſkin, 
or an overflaring ced head. Aſcham. 
To OvexsTo'cx. v. a. [over and Hoch.] To fill too full; 
to crowd. . 5 5 
Had the world been eternal, it muſt long ere this have been 
everfecied, md. betome. too narrow for the. inhabinots | 
If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we ſhould have 
been averflocked with medals of this nature. Addiſon. 
Some biſhop, not over flocked with relations, Sac 
favourites, beſtows ſome inconſiderable benefice. Suiyt. 
it may be 
in 


Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, 
caſe 
Kut. 


worth enquiring what we ſhall do with our wool, 
be ever oe, flocked. | * 
v. 4. lover and. fore.] To ſtore 


Barnſtaple ſho 
To OvexsTo'xe. 


oO V E | 
7, OvensTRa'ty, v. . [over and rain.] To make tee 
violent _— A 5 
Craſſus loſt himſelf, hi ipage, and his army, by over - 
fir aining for the Parthian . TT. 3 * ier. 
He wiſhed all painters would imprint this Jeſſan deeply in 
their memory, that with overfir.inng and carneſtneſs of - 
ing their pieces, they often did them more harm than . 
| |  Dryden's Du Freſagy. 
To OvenxsTRA'iN, v. a, To ſtretch too far. 
Confeſſors were to overſtrain their privileges, in which 
St. Cyprian made a notable ſtand againſt them.  Ayiffe. 
To Overswa'y. v. a. [over and ſway.] To over- rule; 
to bear down. | 
When they are the majur part of a 


eral aſſembly, then 


their voices being more in number, muft over ſway their judg- 
ments who are fewer. 7 „ 
Great command 0'erſways our order. Shakeſp. 


Some great and powerful nations over-ſway the _ 
..: 
To Ovenswr'LL. v. a. [over and ſwell.) To riſe above. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine 0erfavell the cup ; 


I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. Shakeſp. 
When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, | 
Doth over ſauell, he breaks with hideous fall. Fairfax. 


O vir. adj. [ouvert, Fr.] Open; publick ; apparent. 
| To vouch this, 1s no proot, 
Without more certain and more overt teſt, 
Than theſe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shakeſp. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe ; but there be 
ſecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune; certain de- 
liveries, of a man's ſelf. | 
My repulſe at Hull, was the firſt over? eſſay to be made 
how patiently I could bear the loſs of my 1 
| | 5 ang Charles. 
The deln of their deſtruction may have been projected in 
the dark ; 
many overt acts in the face 
to the meaneſt. | 
Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to reſtrain 
the overt action, religion extends to the ſecret motions of the 
ſoul. 
_ O'verrTLy. adv. [from the adjective.] 


the nation, that it was obvious 


by purſuit ; to come up to ſomething going before. 
To take by ſurprize. 
2.) We 2 ge warmed 
her plagues might 7 overia 
be — with her fins. F 


thi 
2. 
0 us before we did ceaſe to 


ud given you this at over-night, 
t have been o ertalen; and yet ſhe 


writes 


ould be but vain.  Shakeſp. . 
8 h children ; Shakeſp 
i overt ich children. ep. 
enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will evertake, I will divide 
the ſpoil. 1 | | Exod. xv. 9. 


Will out-ftrip hers, as bu flown before 


A later bullet may o'erfake, the powder being more. Donne. | 


To thy wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, 


Or death will ſoon d'ertake thee in the chace. Dryden. 
How muſt he tremble for fear ance ſhould overtake him, 
before he made his peace with. God ? | Rogers. 


(2.) If a man- be overtaken in a fault ye which are ſpiritual. 
reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meckneſs. Gal. vi. 1. 


If it fall out, that through infirmity we be overtaken by any 


temptation, we muſt labour to riſe again, and turn from one 

fin to God by new and y repentane. Perkins. 
ec OvznTa'sx. v. 4. [over and taſt.] Fo burthen with 
too heavy duties or injunctions. 
Ft office is performed by ul, hex 
yy: were overta ER. ', ; Har ve y o umpt dont. 
. mak a4 4. [over and tax.] To tax too heavily. 
To OVER 


| ERTHRO W. v. 2. [over and throw f preiet. ver 
| threw ; Part. 


Bacon. 


t when all was ripe, their enemies proceeded to fo 
Swift. 


Rogers, | 
To OvenTa'xe. v. @. [over and tale.] 1. To catch any 


ſo near her conſines, leſt 
Hooker * 


the parts with difficulty,, bethuſe- Ovuaro'ox. ret. and part. paſſ. of vvertake.. 


overthrown. 1. To turn upſide down. 2. 


 oVE 8 
To throw dewn, 3. To ruin; to demoliſh. 4. To de- 


feat ; to conquer; to vanquilh. 5 To deſtroy ; to ſub- 
vert ; to miſchief ; to bring to nothing. 
(r.) Pittacus was a wiſe and vahant man, but his wife over - 


threw the table when he had invited his friends. Tayhr. 
(2.) The overthrown he rais d, and as a herd 
Drove them beſore him. Nlilton. 
(3-) When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal hand my royal father flew. Dryden. 


| (4+) Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them reaſonable cauſts. 


Heier. 
To Sujah next, your — army drew, 
Him they ſurpris'd, and eaſily 0'erthremw. Dryden. 
(5-) She found means to have us accuſed to the king, as 
though we went about ſome practiſe to overthrow bim in his 


own eſtate, Siqney. 
8 3 — 22 Glo'ſter 
er- ing your free purſes with large ines, - 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion. TY Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Thou walkeſt in peril of thy overthrowing. Feel. xiii. 13. 


God overthroweth the wicked for their wickednels. Prov. 
O loſs of one in heav'n, to judge of wii 
Since Satan fel}, whom folly overthrew. Niltax. 


OverTHro'w. 2. /. [from tbe verb.] 1. The fate of being 
turned upſide down. 2. Ruin; deſtruction. 3. Defeat; 
diſcomfuure. 4. Degradation. | 

(2) Of thoſe chriſtian orateries, the overthrow and: ruin is. 
deſired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a ſpeciab 
refined fect of Chriſtian believers. | Hocker . 

They return again into Florida, to the murther and aver- 
throw of their own countrymen. | Abdet. 

| I ſerve my mortal foe, 

The man who caus'd my country's averthrow. Dryden. 

(3-) From without came to mine eyes the blow, 

Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield; 
Both theſe conſpir'd poor reaſfon's overthrow 

Falſe in myſelf, thus have I loſt the field, Si'ianey. 

. Quiet ſoul, depart ; 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow.  Shakeſp, 
From theſe divers Scots feared more harm by victory than 
they found among their enemies by their overthrow. Hayw, 
| Poor Hannibal is maul'd, | 
The theme is.giv'n, and ftrait the counciF's call d, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 


To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow. Dryden, 
(4.) His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 

For then, and not till then he felt himſelf, | 

And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Saleſp. 


OvexTHrO'wes. 1. /. [from 
throws. 


overtbrow.] He who over- 


. e adj. [over and thwart.] 1. Oppoſite ; 
bei 


ng over againſt. 2. Croſſing any thing perpendiculazly., 
3. Perverſe; adverſe ; contradiQtious: ; croſs. | 
(1.) We whiſper, for fear our over thwart neighbours 
Should hear us, and betray us to the government. Dryd. 
(3.) Two or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs and appoſe 
any propoſition ; and that overthwart humour was diſcovered 
to rule in the breafts of many. Clarendon. 


OvexTuwa'rrt. preg. Acroſs; as he laid a gland over- 


thwart tbe brook. This is the original uſe. Y 
OvexTuwa'xTLyY. adv. [from ozerthwart.] 1. Acroſs ; 
tranfverſely. 2. Pervicacioufly ; perverſely. | 

(.) The braven of the thigh ſhall appear, by drawing ſimall 
hair ſtrokes from the hip to the kne 22 overthw-ar t. 
Peacham o Drawiag. 


vert brut. 1. Poſe 


Ovrunruwa'nTuEss. ©: . [from 
ue acroſs. 2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. 


bove ; 
| to raiſe the head above. 2. To excel; to furpaſs. 3. To 
obſcure; to make of leſs. iniportance.by ſuperiour excæ l. 


ToOvzxra'r. w. 4. [over and ep.]. 1. Lo. giſe a 


(1.) Pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 


T* 0'er-top old Pelion or the ſkyiſh head | 
Of blue Olympus. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
In the dance the graceful leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. Dryden. 
(2. — Who ever 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay d th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle and of wiſdom 
O'ertopping woman's power. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
As far as the ſoul 9'ertops the body, ſo far its pains, or rather 
mournful ſenſations, exceed thoſe of the carcaſe. 


Y (3:) he had been heretofore an ee ap of Europe, he 
ſhou ow grow leſs, and be over-topted by: a con- 
junction. 15 ; oy — VII. 
| | —— One whom you love, - 5 
Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, | 
Rather than thus he overopt, . 2 
Wou'd you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? Swift, 


To OverTr1'e. vw. a. 
walk lightly over. 
ln ſuch a night, | 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o ertrip the dew, * 
And faw the lion's 2 ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay'd away. Shale ſp. Merchant 
O“vexr ung. n. /. [outerture, French. ] 1. Opening; diſ- 
cloſure ; diſcovery. 


[over and trip.] To trip over; to 


«conſideration. | 
(1.) — —T wiſh i 
You had only in your ſilent judgment try d it, 


Without more overture. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


(2.) Mac Mikey moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 


an overture unto ſovereign lordfhip 
thereof. Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair overturet, made by men well eſteemed for honeſt 
dealing, could not take place. | Hayward. 
We with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverſe. 
Withſtand the overtwres of ill, and be intent and —_— 1 
> | ; ell. 
The earl of Pembroke who abhorred the war, promoted all 
overtures towards accommodation with great importunity. 
5 © Clarendon. 
Tf a conyenient fupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed by force or 
gained by fraud, human nature perſuades us to hearken to the 
inviting overture. | Rogers. 


Suppoſe five hundred men propoſing, debating and voting 


for obtaining of the 


overtures 
. ; Swift. 
To OvexTtu'sx. v. a. [over and turn. ] 1. To throw down; 

to topple down ; to ſubvert ; to ruin. 2. To over-power; 


indigeſted and abortive, many pernicious and foolifh 
would ariſe. 4 


"Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes 
towns, and make a general confafion in nature. - Burnet. 
This he obviates, by faying we fee all the ideas in God; 
which is àn anſwer to this ion, but ſuch an one as over- 


his anger. 


| Fob. 
fwallow up 


If we will not encourage publick works meficence, ti 
we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn what we help to build; 


there is no room left for charity. terbury. 
A monu of deathlefs fame, -4 ak 
A woman's hand o'erfurns. © eus. 


Milian. 


* 


2.) Pain exceſſive overturns all patient. 
orie .. / [from over.] Fol derter. 
I have broy Mt belle ty a robber of the Peek 
an overturier of law u 12 the deſtrudtien 
Sieilian province. — bs 


„ 


of Venice. 


2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to 


according to their own little or much reaſon, abundance of 


(:.) te 5 with is hit ani n 


Turns his whole defis, and renders it uſeleſs and as 'unin- 
celligible; as any of theſe: he has laid aſide. -  Lackes © 
But he comes 


round about again, and over turns every tene 


- -—Þ 


OV'E 


To Ovenvalus. v. a. [over and value.] To rate at too 
high a price. | 
We _ RIES to 12 18 fear, — by thus _ 
wvalui eir ſermons make price eſtimation o 
ſcri — ee notified, m_ | | _ 
o overvalue human power is likewiſe an argument of hu- 
man weaknels. s | — Holyday. 
To OverviPt. v. a. [over and veil.] To cover. 
The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 
Whoſe pitchy mantle ov ed the earth. Shakeſp. 
To Ovexvo'TE. v. a. [over and wote.] To conquer by 
plurality of votes. 
The lords and commons might be content to be overvated 


by the major of both houſes, when they had uſed each 
their own Do King Charles. 
To Oven wa'TCH. v. . 


[over and watch.) To ſubdue 
with long want of reſt. F | | 


Morpheus is diſpatch'd ; 

Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch'd, 

Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 
Diſſolv'd in ſleep, and ſhrinks within his bed. Dryden. 
OvrRwWATCRHZD. adj, Tired with too much watch- 


While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn him- 
ſelf to pacify with fleep his over-watchedeyes. Sidney. 


Overxwea'k. adj. [over and weak.] Too weak; too 


feeble. | 4 
Paternal perſuaſions, after mankind began to f. the ori- 
ginal giver of life, became in all overweak to reſiſt the firſt in- 
clination of evil; or after, when it became habitual, to con- 
ſtrain it, .  Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
To Ovexwea'ny. v. a. [over and weary. ] 0 ſubdue 
with fatigue. wha”, e 1 
Might not Palinurus fall aſleep and drop into the ſea, having 
been over-wearied with watching. e 1. 


Milton, To Ovenwea'raER. v. &. [over and weather.] To batter 


by violence of weather, LE 
How like a younker or a prodigal, | 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, _ _. , 
NT” Hoss and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind ! oh 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, | 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, * 
Lean, rent, and beggar d by the ftrumpet wind. Ha leſp. 
To Ovexwe'en. v. 2. [ever and ween.] To think too highh- 


ly ; to think with arrogance. RE” 
thing in thaugkt ; cſpe- 


To reach beyond the truth of any 
cially in the opinion of a man's ſelf, 

Oft have I ſeen a hot o eren cur, , 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. Shakeſp. 


maſter hath ſent ſor me, to whoſe feeling ſorrows I might 
1 — 1 I gerwecen to think 8. . A e Shale ſp. 
Laſh hence theſe overweening rags of France, 4 


"Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives. Sbakeſp. 
My eye's too quick, my heart oer ⁰¼ ens too much, 

Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. Sbaleſp. 

Take heed of overweenng, and pr 


that quer een, 


— T r i n 
Thy pęacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
| f an umible thought retaiy. * | ©" Davie 
| Boer nit a 43. 5 3 | 
K 2 1 7 
| * 6 1 I» Milton. 
1 . 2 n ald in Job, 580 
, Whaſe conſtant perſeverance overcame 
No man is ſo bold, raſh, 
i painter rand a bad poet 


L r 
a : 
© * 


O V E 

Men of fair minds and not given up to the overweening of 
ſelf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many caſes, 
-one with amazement hears the arguings, and is 
obſtinacy of a worthy man who yields not to the evidence 0 
reaſon. | Locke. 

Now enters overweening pride, 

And ſcandal ever gaping wide. Sit. 
Overwee'nincLy.. ado. (from overween.] With too 
much arrogance; with too high an opinion. | 
To Overwer'cn. v. @. [over and weigh.] To preponde- 

rate. 

Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure many times very 
great applauſe, but being laid in the balance with that which 
the habit of ſahad experience delivereth, they are iy = 

: ooter. 
My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will fo your accuſation over weigh, | 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own 1eport. Shakeſp. 
Ovenwelr'cart . /. [wer and weight.] Preponderaace. 
| Sinking into water is but an overweight of the body, in re- 
ſpe& of the water. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
J. Ovenwae'LM. v. a. [over and whelm.] 1. To cruſh 
underneath ſomething violent and weighty. 2. To over- 
look gloomily. | TA 
(.) What age is this, where honeſt men, 
Plac'd at the helm, | ; 
A ſea of ſome foul mouth or pen, 
Shall wer wm eim? 
Back do J toſs theſe treaſons to thy head 
Wich the hell hated lie 0'erwhelm thy heart. | 
How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of hoy 


Ben. Fehnſon. 


Shakeſp. 
laughed 


amain ; one hour o'erwhehns them all. Pofe. 
2.) ——— Let the brow &erwhebn it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock | 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe. - Shakeſp. 
b An apothecary late I noted | 
In tatter d weeds with overwhelming brows, | 
Culling of fimpless Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Ovzrwre'LMINGLY. adv. [from overwbelming.] In 


ſuch a manner as to overwhelm. Inelegant, and not in 


uſe. | | 5 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in any known 


ſin, nor impertinently betray their ſouls to ruin for that which 


they call light and trivial; which is ſo indeed in reſpect of the 
acqueſt, but overwhe/mingly ponderous in regard of the _ 
cious conſequents” | Decay of Piety. 
Ovexwr'ss adj. [over and wiſe.] Wiſe to affeQation. 
Make not thyſelf overuſe. | Eci. vi 16. 
Ovexwrovu'cur. part. [over and wrought.) 1. Laboured 


too much. 2. Worked all over. 3. It has in Shakeſpeare . 


a ſenſe which | know not well how to reconcile to the 
original meaning of the word, and therefore conclude 
it miſprinted for overraught ; that is, overreached or 
r that be hike mas when 16 
RE faid of Protogenes, that he knew not to 
| * 3 A work may be overwrought, as well as under- 
wrought: too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, by adding 
to the poliſhing ; ſo that there remains nothing but a dull cor- 
rectneſa, a piece without any conſiderable faults, but with few 
— beauties. | | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) Of Gothic ſtructure was the northern fide, 


O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 
(3. By ſome device or other, 

The villain is 8 of all my money: 

They fay this town is full of cozenage. Shaleſp. 


9 RN. part. E and wer n. 

ued by tail. 2. Spoiled by time. 

690 9 with cares oppreſt, 
+» Vnhappy I had laid me down to reſt. 09” _ 


aſtoniſhed at the OvVERRTEA/ RED. 


ame and 


Dryden, 


O UN 
(2.) The jealeus o'ermworn widow and herfelf, 
Shakeſp. 


Are mighty goſlips in this monarchy. 
adj. [over and year.) Too old. | 
—— — Among them dwelt | 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not overyeared. Fairfax. 
Overzea'Lovs. adj, [ever and zealous.] Too zealous. 


It is not of ſuch weighty neceſſity to ine one way or 
the other, as ſome overzealous for or againit the immateriality 
of the foul, have been forward to make the world believe. 

| | Leicke, 


Ovecnr. m. C [aphtr, that is, a whit, Saxen. This word 


is therefore more properly written augbt. See Au chr. ] 


Any thing; not nothing. 
For ante that I can underſtand, there is no but the 
bare Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh have ms foot- 
- | . Spenſer on Ireland. 
"Heated bim if he ſaw ought. EE ” Mark, vüi. 23. 
To do evght never will be our taſk ; 
But eyer to do ill our ſole delight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
„ Umyerfal Lord! be bounteous ſtill | 
"To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather d aut of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 


Ovcnr. derb imperfe? ; in the ſecond perſon ongbteff. 
[This word the etymologiſts make the preterite of ove, 
but it has oſten a preſent ſignification.] 1. [Preterite of 
owe ] Owed; was bound to pay; have been indebted. 
2. To be obliged byduty. 3. To be fit; to be neceſſary. 
4. Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe not eaſily explained. 
To be fit, or neceſſary that he ſhould. 5. Ought is both 
of the preſent and paſt tenſes, and of all perſons except 


the ſecond fingular. 
(I.) Apprehending the occaſion, I will add a continuance to 


that happy motion, and beſides give you Tome tribute of the 

love and duty I long have ought you. Sfelman. ' 
This blood which men by treaſon ſought, | 

That followed, fir, which to myſelf I ought. Dryden. 
( _ _ _ _ _— to behave. Timothy. 

y as I eught to ſpeak. Epbeſtans. 

She acts juſt as ſhe ought, he 
But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought. Pope. 


Judges ought to remember, that their office is to interpret 
law, and not to make or give law. Bacon. 
We ought to profeſs our dependance upon him, and our ob- 
ligations to him for the good things we enjoy. We ought to 
publiſh to the world our ſenſe of his goodneſs with the voice of 

raiſe, and tell of all his wondrous works. We ought to com- 
ort his ſervants and children in their afflictions, and relieve his 


poor diſtreſſed members in their manifold neceſſities, for he that 

giveth alms, ſacrificeth praiſe. g Nelſon. 
(3-) Theſe _— ought not ſo to be. | James. 
If grammar ought to be taught, it muſt be to one that can 

ſpeak the language already. Lacke, 
(4.) Ought not Chriſt to have fuffered. Luke, 


O'virorn. adj, _ Lat.] Having the ſhape 
of an egg. LE: : 


This notion of the mundane *58, of that the world was 
oviform, hath been the ſenſe nguage of all antiquity. 
| To. Burnet. 


OvirAxous. adj. [ovum and pario, Latin.] Bringing forth 


eggs 3 not viviparous. | 
hat fiſhes and birds ſign of 
More s Ant. againſt Atheiſm. 


dence. SE 
Birds and owviparous creatures have enough at fi . 
ceived in them to ſerve them for many = — _ Ray. 
Ouncs. u. /. [once, Fr. uncia, Latin.] A name of weight 
of different value in different denominations of weight. In 


weight, an ounce is twenty-penny weight ; a penny- 


ſhould be oviparour, is a plain 


1. Worn out; ſub- weight, twenty-four grains. 


The blood he hath loſt, 
Which 1 dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By many 8 he dropt it, for his country, 
* | 
5 


Shaleſp. 


O U 8 


A ſponge dry weigheth one ounce twenty-ſix grains; the 
ſame Gong being wet, weigheth fourteen ounces fix drams and 


three quarters. | Bacon. 


Ounces. . .. [once, French; . onza, Spaniſh.] An animal 


between a panther and a cat. 
The ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole _ 
Riſing, the crumbled earth {bove them threw * _ 
In hi . ls Wilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ovyns. n. , [auff, Teutonick.] A fairy; a goblin. 
Nan Page and my little ſon, we']l dreſs, 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. 


Shakeſteave. 
Ou'ene N. adj. [from ouphe.) Elfiſn. TED 
Pairies, black, gray, green, and white, | 
Ye moon - ſhine revellers and ſhades:of night. 
You ouphen heirs of fixed deſtiny, 333 
| wi. 4% Shakeſp. 


Attend your office. IF 
Ou. pron. pofſ. [upe, Saxon.) f. Pertaining to us; be- 


0 


written ours 


| longing to ns. 2. When the ſubſtantive goes beſgce, ir is 


— — You ſhall u | 
Lead our firſt battle, bruve Macduff, > -; >. 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains. Safe. 

Our wit is given almighty God to know, , NET. 

Our will is given to love him being know; 

But God could not be known to us below, 

But by his works which through the ſenſe are ſhown. 

So in our little world this ſoul ot E. 
Being only one, and to one body ty d, 

Dtoth uſe on divers objects divers powerà, 

And ſo are her effects diverſifſy . 


8 


. 
Davies. 


Our foul is the very fame being it was yeſterday, laſt year, 
twenty years ago. | | „ ii. 
(30 Edmund, whok virtue in this inſtance, 
$ much commands itfelf, you ſhall be ].. Shakeſp. 
Thou that haſt faſhion'd twice this ſoul of ours, 3 
So that ſhe is by double title thine. Dawies. 
— . Begers, who cer thou art, | 
..-M * the Grecks. | | Denham. 
 _ Taxallan, ſhook by Mentezuma's powers, | 
Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ors. Dryden. 


The ſame thing was done by them in ſumg in their courts, 


Which is now done by us in ſuing in ours. Kettle worth. 
Reading furniſhes the mind oniy with materials of know- 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours: it is not enough 
to cram ourſelves with a great load of collections, unleſs we 
chew them over again, they will not give us ſtrength. Locke. 
Their organs are better di than ozrs, for recewing grate- 
ful impreſſions from ſenſible objects. * Atterbury. 
Ovaseg'Lves. reciprocal pronoun, [the plural of myſelf.] 1. 
We; not others: it is added to we by way of emphaſis or 
oppoſition. 2. Us; not others, in the oblique caſes. 
(.) Ve ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words a-grezt 
deal farther than we uſually do, would we find out but fome 


fit denominations to Ggnify them by. r 
. .) Safe in ourſelves, while our ſel ves we ſtand, 
The ſea is ours, and that defend the land. Dryden. 


Our confeſſion is not intended to inſtruct God, who knows 
our fins much better than ourſelves do, but it is to humble 
orrfebver, and therefgre we muſt not think to have confeſſed a- 
right till that be dan! | Duty of Man. 
Ovutsu'LF is uſed in the regal ſtyle. | | 
Ea — "To make ſociety | | 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
- Till ſupper - time alone. | 
—— We dei will follow 
In the main battle. | | 
Not fo much as a 
denude %«r;ſe{F- of ali force to defend us. 
Ove. n. Tanners bark; rather 60%. 
Ov'ser. n. / [orle, Saxon.} A blackbird. 
The merry hk her mattins fings aloft, N 
The thruſh replies, the mavie-deftant plays, — 2 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


To Ovs r. v. a. ſoufter, iter, French.] 


weaty can be obtained, unlefs we wookd 
An. 


2 


o ur 
The ouſe! ſhrills, the raddock warbles foft ; 


So ly all agree, with ſweet conſe 
221 . e 


's merriment. 

The ouſel cock ſo black of hue, _ 
With orange tawney bill. Shakeſp, 
Thruſhes and ouſels, or blackbirds, were commonly fold for 

three pence a-piece. Hakewtill on Providence, 


1. To vacate; to 
take away. 2. To deprive; to eject. 

(1.) Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare for- 
merly, and thereby wager of law oufled, which, diſcouraged 
many ſuits. Hale, 

(2.) Though the deprived biſhops and clergy went out upon 


account of the oaths, yet this made no ſchi No not even 
— when they were actually deprived and ouffed by act of parlia- 
ment. Ley. 


Our. adv. [ur, Saxon; yt, Dutch.] 1. Not within. 2. 
It is generally oppoſed to in. 3. In a ſtate of diſcloſure. 
4. Not in confinement or concealment. 5. From the 
place or houfe. 6. From the inner part. 7. Not at home; 
- as, when you called I was out. 8. In a ſtate of extinction. 
9 In a fiate of being exhauſted. 10. Not in employment; 


not in office. 11. Not in any ſport or party. 12. To 
the end. 13. Loudly ; without . Not in 
the hands of the owner. 15. In an errour. 16. At a 


loſs; in a puzzle. 17. With torn cloaths. The parts 

being out, that is, not covered. 18. Away, ſo as to 
_ conſume. 19. Deficient ; as, out of pocket, noting 

loſs. 20. It is uſed emphatically before a/as. 21. It is 

added emphatically to verbs of diſcovery. 

(1.) The gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, 

Looks charming with a lighter lining; 

The ont, If Indian figures ſtain, 
The infide mutt be rich and plain. | Prior. 

K .) That blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes be- 
cauſe his own are out, let him be judge how deep I am in love. 


(4:) mini ei nee half © year þ concocting —_ 
* | 2 | 2 Me 
as leaves are out _ 1 * l 


Bacon. 


The woman will be dur. | Shakeſp. 
(.) Out with the dog, 2 what cur is that? ſays an- 
other : whip him out, ſays the third. | Shakeſp. 
6.) This is and. targets prieſts ſhall boil the treſpaſs 
offering; that they bear it not ov? into the utter court, to fanc- 
tify _ _ Ng — Ezeh. xlvi. 20. 
It was great ign'rance, ( 's eyes being out 
To let him live; where ke arvives he moves * 4 
r Shale ſp. King Lear. 
| __ "This candle burns not clear; tis I muſt ſnuff it, 
Then outfit goes. | Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
| y give thee cure! Des: ? 


Think ſt thou the firy fever will go out | 
Wich titles blown from adulation. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Prov. xxx1. 18. 
_ (9+) When the butt is cuf we will drink water, not a drop 
before; bear up and board them. Shakeſp. — : 
A 
are ou, 1 ou appen to miſcarry in any diſh, lay the fault up- 
on want of coals. 1 uit. 
40.) So we'll live and hear poor rogues 1 57 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Wo laſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. Shateſp. 
On A ne will ſtick by thee : he will not out; he is 
1 1 * not fo as I ſhould be; | nr 26h 
ut ne'er out, He Antony | Cleopa atra. 
I never was gat at a mad. frolick,. 5 9 
Lever undertook. . FE Dryden. 
Mn Fay 4 3 . 
He reap d no fi it cunqueſt, ut theſe bf, ” "Der 
ard Wick wn ane alia Drain 


Or elſe tis paſt, and:you have dream d it aut, Deal. 


© UV T 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it ou? : | 
Thy father knows it all. ' Addiſon's Cato. 
(13.) At all I laugh, he Jaughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 


14.) If the laying of taxes upon commodities does affe& the 
* = is out —1 ws. rent, 2 is plata it does equally affect all 
the other land in England too Locke. 

Thoſe lands were out upon leaſes of four years, after the ex- 
piration of which tenents were obliged to renew. ArbutÞnat. 

(15.) As he that hath been often told his fault, 

And ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent, 

As a ung 5 that will always play, 

And yet is always ou? at the ſame note. 

Dou are mightily ou? to take this for a token of eſteem, 
which is no other than a note of infamy. L'Efirange. 


This I have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, I think, are 
ms | 


much out in this point. | Kettlewwell. 
According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning with caſtin 

up accounts, whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muſt 

allow himſelf out, though after repeated trials he may not fee in 


which article he has miſreckoned. 515 Swift, 
(15.) Like a dull actor now: : | 
I have forgot my part, and I am cut, 
Even to a full diſgrace. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as the like hath ſeldom 
been known ; and could make his own part, if at any time he 


chanced to be out. Bacon Henry VII. 
(17. — Evidences ſwore; 
Who hither coming out at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. Dryden. 


(13.) Let all Ney avoid niceneſs in their cloathing or diet, 
8 an 


becauſe they dre comb out all their opportunities of morn- 
ing devotion, and fleep cut the care for fouls. Taylor. 
(19.) Upon the great Bible, he was out fifty pounds, and 
reimburſt himſelf only by ſelling two copies. PR Fell. 
(. 20.) Out alas! no ea, I find, Wl 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. Sugſling. 


(21.) If ye will not do fo, be ſure your fin will find y 
15 | | Wes. 111i. 23. 
Orr. interjecd. 1. An expreſſion of abhorrence or expul - 
ſion. 2. It has ſomerimes wpor after it. 

(..) Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame thy mother, 
Is Shakeſpþ. 
Out Varlet from my fight. | | 
Out, you mad headed. ape! a weazel hath not fuch a deal of 


"Rs | | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| Out of my door, yu, witch ! you hag! _ | 
Out, out, out. | S:akeſp. Merry Wroes of Windſor. 
Out, out, hyena ; theſe are thy wonted arts, 7 | 
To break all faith. - Milton Agoniſter. 
(. 2.) Out uon this half fac'd fellowſhip, Sbakeſp. 
Out upon it, I have lov'd 
Three whole days together; 
And ag like to love three more, | | 
If if prove fair weather. Suchling.. 


Our of. prep. [Of ſeems to be the prepoſition, and out only 
. to modify the ſenſe of f] 1. From; _ produce. 2. 
Not in; noting excl 


ligiog. 3. No longer in. 4. Not in; noting unſi tneſs. 


5. Not within 3 relating to A houſe. 6. From ; noting : 


copy. 7. From; noting reſcue. 8. Not in; noting ex- 
orbitance or irregularity. 9. From one thing to ſomething 
different. 10. To a Giffent ſtate from ; in a different 
Rate: . Not according to. 

from f noting ſeparation. 13. Beyond. 14. Dexiating 
from ; noting uregularity. . 15. Pat; without; notin 

 Fomething worn out or exhauſted. 16. By means of. 
17. In conſequence of; noting the motive or reaſon. 18. 
Out of hand; immediately: as that is cafily uſed which is 
ready in the hand. NE IO * 


L Out, 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


wil 


n, diſmiſſion, abſence, or dere- 


12. To a different ſtate 


TX UTT 
| (r.) So many Neroes and Caligulas, | 
Out of theſe crooked ſhores muſt daily raiſe. Fer ſer. 
Thoſe bards coming many hundred years after, could not 
know what was done in former ages, nor deliver certzinty of 


any (0g; but what they feigned owt of their own unlęarned 
; ; 


; by LS, 2-1 Spenſer on Ireland. 
Alders and aſhes have been ſeen to grow out ot ſteeples; but 
they manifeſtly grow ozt of clefts. Bacon. 


® Juices of fruits are watry and oily : among the watry are all 
the fruity aut of which drink is expreſſed ; as the grape, the 
apple, the pear, and cherry. Bacon. 

He is ſofter than Ovid; he touches the paſſions more deli- 


cately, and performs all this out of his own fund, without div- 


ing into the ſciences for a ſupply. | Dryden. 
(2.) — The ſacred nymp 
Was out of Dian's favour, as it then befel. Fairy Queen. 
Guil tines 8 | 
Will ſpeak, though tongues were aut of uſe. Shak. 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus'd was out of mind. Dryd. 
My retreat the beſt companions grace, | 
Chiefs out of war, and ſtateſmen out of place. Pope. 
| Does he fancy we can fit, | 
To hear his out of faſhion wit ? 
But he takes up with younger folks, | 
Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Sauiſt. 


They are out of their element, and logic is none of their ta- 
lent. 25 Baker on Learning. 
(3.) Enjoy the preſent ſmiling hour ; 5 
And put it out of fortune's pow'r. Dryd. 
(4.) He is witty out of ſeaſon ; leaving the imitation of na- 
ture, and the cooler dictates of his judgment. Dryden. 
Thou' lt fay my paſſion's out of ſeaſon, 
That Cato's t example and misfortunes 
Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts. Adgiſor. 
(5. ) Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than the 
rain waters out of door. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
(6.) St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying, 


| notwithſtanding T. G's cenfure of them out of Horace. 


4 3 Stillingfleet. 
(7.) Chriſtianity recovered the law of nature out of all thoſe 


errors with which it was overgrown in-the times of paganiſm. 


1 Ry Addi ſ. Freebolder. 
(8.) Why publiſh it at this juncture; and ſo, out of all me- 
thod, apart and before the work. „„ „ 
Uſing old thre:d-bare phraſes, will often make you go out 
of your way to find and apply them. Swift. 
9.) He that looks on the eternal things that are not ſeen, 
through thoſe opticks, exactly diſcern the vanity of all 


that is viſible ; will neither be frighted nor flattered out of his 


5-3 | Decay of Piety. 
Words are able to perſuade men out 7 what they find and 
feel, and to reverſe the very impreſſions of ſenſe. South, 
(r0.) That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangl'd out of tune and harſh ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 2 
Blaſted with extaſy. 7 Shak. Hamlet. 
When the mouth is owt of taſte, it maketh things taſte ſome- 


times ſalt, chiefly bitter, and ſometimes loath ſome, but never 


ſweet. 1 TRE + Bacon. 
By the ſame fatal blow, the earth fell ou? of that regular 
form wherein' it was produced at firſt, into all theſe irregulari- 
ties in its preſent form. Burnet on the Earth, 
They all at once employ their thronging darts, 
But ou? of order thrown, in air they join, | | 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign, Dryden. 
(11.) That there be an equality, fo that no man acts or 
ſpeaks out of character. '_ Broome's View of Ep. Poem. 


12.) Whoſoever doth meaſure by number, muſt needs be 
greatly out of love with a 


ing that hath fo many faults ; who- 
t eſteem very highly of that 


ſoeyer by weight cannot chuſe 


wherein the wit of fo ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto 
obſerved any defect, which themſelyes can ſeriouſly ans * Lag ; 
85 rs 


of moment. 
25 02 


Ov T 


If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and folly, 
it might be of ſome uſe ; but it 1s made uſe of to laugh men 
out of virtue and good ſenſe, by attacking every thing ſolemn 
and :Cr1QUS, | 


(13.) Among thoſe things which have been received with great 


* redion, ought that to be reckoned which the antient practiſe of 


the church hath continued out of mind. Hooker. 
What, out of hearing gone? no ſound, no word? 
Alack, where are you ? | | Shak. 
I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind, Shak. 
Few had ſuſpicion of their intentions, till they were both 


out of diftance to have their converſion attempted. Clarendcn. 


With a longer peace, the power of France with fo great re- 
venues, and ſuch application, will not encreaſe every year uf 


; Temple. To OUTBAR. v. 4. [out and bar.] To ſhut out by forti- 
e ſhall only be priſoner at the foldiers quarters; and when I 1 ; 2 


cf * to what ours will do. 


am out of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. Dryd. 
We ſee people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elaborate diſ- 
courſes of piety, who would be tranſported out of themſelves by 
the betlowings of enthuſiaſm, * Addi ſon. 
Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions that lie out of the 
+ reach of the jun and the ſphere of the day. Adaijon. 
Women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite oat of their hearing, Addiſon. 


The Supream Bong has made the beſt arguments for his 
0 


own exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and which a man of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who is 
cut the noiſe of human affairs. | Addiſon, 

(14.) Heaven defend but ſtill I ſhould ſtand fo, 

So long as gut of limit, and true rule, 
You ſtaud àgainſt anointed majeſty ! 

(15.) —— 1 awfout of breath, $6642 
—-How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breath ? 
To ſay to me that thou art owt of breath ? _ Shakeſþ. 
Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courſe to Corone. 


Sbak. 


L: oa  Knolles. 

He found himſelf left far Mind, 
Both out of heart and out ind. Hudibr as. 
J publiſhed ſome fables, which are aut of print. Arbuth. 


16.) Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny. 
(99:3 of | ave, Sbakefpeare. 
of her own love 


(070) She is perſuaded I will marry ber, out 
(x7.) She is perf & > Baked. Ochath. 


and flattery, not out of my promiſe. 


The pope; out of the care of an univerſal father, had in the 
conclave divers conſultations about an holy war againſt the 
Turk. ; |  Bacox's Henry VII. 

Not out of cunning, but a train 

Of atoms juſtling in bis brain, | OY 

As learn'd pbiloſophers give out. Hudibr as. 


Cromwell aecuſed the earl of Mancheſter, of having betrayed 
the parliament ont of cowardice. __ _ Clarendos. 
; hoſe that have recourſe to a new creation of waters, are 
ſach as do it out of lazineſs and ignorance, or ſuch as do it out 
Ef neceſſity. . : Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe that take ſtate upon them, purely 
out of pride and humour, and thoſe that do the fame in co:n- 
pliance with the neceſſity of their affairs. | £'Eftrange. 
Make them conformable to laws, not only for wrath, and 
out of fear of the wazgiſtrate's power, which is but a weak prin- 

. ciple of obedience ; but out of conſcience, which is a firm and 

_ hiting princigle. age. 

; What they do nor grant out of the generoſity of their nature, 
they may grant ou? of mere impatience. | Smallridge. 
Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequences of a neceſſary war; 

in which we enge not out of ambition, but for. the. defence 


of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 
(18.) He bade to wide his brazen SES 
W hich long time had- ſhut, and out of hand, 3 
— and * all his ſtate. Spenſer. 
o more ado, Sad 2 * 
| But gather we our forces out of band, 88 
And ſet upon our enemy. Sbaleſp. 
J. Our. v. a. To deprive by expulſion. | 
= "The members of both houſes who withdrew, were counted 


„ and outed of their places in parlian 
The French having been outed of their holds, 


E. Charles. 
Nun, 


ToQurTa'cr. v. a. [out and uct.] 


OvuTB1r'pDE x. 7. /. [out and bid. 
OuTzrLo'wep. 
with wind. 


to outbrave and break through it. 
To OUTBraA'zeN. v. 4. [out and brazen.] To bear down 
with impudence. 55 
Ou'TBREeax. 2. /. [out and b real.] That which breaks 
. forth ; eruption. | 


Baniſbed . 
02 Abandon ſcon, I read, the caitive pol = 
(2) 


Mankind created. Ain Par Loft. 
Ourca'sr: n. % Exile; one rejefted ;. one expelled) 


o u 1 
So many of their orders, as were outed from their fat poſſeſſi- 


ens, would endeavour A re- entrance againit thoſe whom they 
= ccount hereticks. 


Addiſon, Spectatur. Our in compoſition, generally fignifies ſomething beyoud 
or more than another; but ſometimes it betokens emiſſion, 


Dr; d. 


excluſion, ot ſomething external. 
To do beyond. 
He has made me heir to treaſures, ä 


Would make me out-adt a real widow's whining, Otavay. 


To OuTBA'LANCE. vv. 4. (out and balance.] To over- 


weigh ; to preponderate. 
Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days outbalance this one night. Dry. 
fication. 
Theſe to outh 
From ſea to ſea 


with painful pionings, 


heap'd a mighty mound. S/ en ſer. 


To Our. v. a. [out and bid] To over- power by bid - 
ding a higher price. 


If in thy heart 

New love created be by other men, 

Which have their ſtocks entire, and can in tears, 
In ſighs, in oaths, in letters outhid me, 

This new love may beget new fears. 

For Indian fpices, for Peruvian gold, 
Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Pope. 
| One that out-bids. 
adj. [out and blow.) Inflated ; ſwollen 


Donne. 


At their roats w floatin palaces, e 
Whoſe outblogun bellies cut the yielding ſeas. Dryd. 


Ou'reorN. adj. [out and born.) Foreign; not native. 
Ou'T#ounD. adj. fit and bound. ] 


_ voyage ; not coming home. 


Deſtinated to a diſtant 


riumplnt flames upon the water float, 
And outbcun.t ſhips at home their voyage end. 


Dryd. 


Ta OWTBrxa've. v. @. [cut and brate.] To bear down 
and defeat by more daring, infolent, and ſplendid ap- 
pearance. | 3 


I would out-ſtare che ſterneſt eyes that lock, 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 


To win thee, lady. | | Shak. 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their 2 tops on high, 
The tow'rs, as well as men, out- brave the ſky. Coauley. 


We ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome faint reſolution 
L' Eftrange. 


— Breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. 


Shak, 


To.OuTnxta'THE. v. 4. [out and breath.) 1. To weary 
by having better breath. 2. To expire. | 


(1.) Mine eyes ſaw him 3 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd, . FY 


h. 


To Henry Monmout | | : s 

7 >.) Thar ſign of laſt outbreathed life did ſeem. Mer. 

OuTtca'sr. part. [out and cafl. It may be obſerved, that 

both the participle and the noun are indifferently accented 

on either ſyllable. It ſeems moſt 

; 1 on the laſt, and the noun on the fiſt] 1. 
r 


us to accent the 


own into the air as. refuſe, as unworthy of 


tice, "FE 
z expelled Pa 


fame oxtcaft carcaſs. Shen/ey. 
e apr 


\ 


Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, 


* 


Or fo devote to Ariftotle, 


Shakeſs. 


As Ovid, be an outcaſſuite abjur'd. 
O blood · beſpotted Neapolitan, - | 
Outcaft of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge ! Shakeſp. 


For me, o«tcaft of human race, 


Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace. Prior. 
He dies fad outcaft of each church and ſtate ! 
And harder ſtill flagitious, yet not great. Pope. 


To Ou rA TT. v. a. [out and craft.] To excel in cun- 
ning. | 
N Italy hath outcrafted him, 


And he's at ſome hard point. Shak. Cymbeline. 


4 


© U FT 


Ov'rz amor, adj}. [ſuperlative, from outar.] Remoteſt 
from the midft. 
Try if three bells were made one within another, and air 
. betwixt each; and the outermaff bell were chired with a ham» 
mer, how the ſound would differ from a ſingle bell. Bacon. 
The outermoſt corpuicles of a white body, have their various 
little ſurfaces of a ipecular nature. | | Boyle. 
Many handſome contrivances of draw-bridges I had ſcen, 
ſometimes many upon one bridge, and not only one after, or 
behind another, but alſo ſometimes two or three on a breatt, 
the outermoſt ones ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the 
middle for the horſe and carviages. Brown's Travel-. 


O'uTcxy. 2. / [out and cry] 1. Cry of vehemence ; cr To Outra'ce. v. a. [out and face.) 1. To brave;.to 


of diſtreſs; clamour. 2. Clamour of -deteſtation. 3. A 


publick ſale; an auction. Ainſw. 


(1.) Theſe outcries the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince they are 


readily hearkened unto here. Spenſer an Ireland. 
So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words fo ſtrange = 
Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 5 
Prevented, ſpares. Milton's Par. Loft. 
L make my way 
Where noiſes, tumults, outcries, and alarms 
I heard, h Denham. 
(2.) There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, 
againſt which the world has raiſed fuch a loud and univerſal 
outcry, as againſt ingratitude. as South, 
To OuTpa're. v. a. [out and dare.] To venture 
Myſelf, my brother, and his fon, 
That bronght you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. 
| To OurTpa're. v. a. [out and date.] To antiquate. 
| Works and deeds of the law, in*thoſe places, agnify le- 
gal obedience, or circumciſion, and the like judaical gutdat- 


ed ceremonies; faith, the evangelical of giving up the 
whole heart to Chriſt, without — fack judaical ob . 
5 | | | Hammond. 
Toa Our Do“. v. a. [out and d.] Toe eacel; to ſurpaſs; to 
perform beyond another. | 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 


What brave commander is not proud to ſee 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 
Our greateſt ladies love to ſee their ſcorn x - 
Outdone by thine, in what themſelves have worn. Waller, 
 Heav'nly love ſhall ont heltifh hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what he}liſh hate. 
So eaſily deſtroy d. 1 
Here let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, a 
Learn how their greateſt monuments of fame 
And ſtrength, ang art, eaſily outdone "FR | 
Wilton. 


Shakeſd. 


| Milton, 


By ſpirits reprobate. 

An impoſtor outdoes the original.  LCU'Eftrange. 
Now all the. gods reward and bleſs my ſon; 

Thou haſt thts day thy father's youth outdpne. Dryd. 


I muſt confeſs the encounter of that day 
Warm d me indeed, but quite another way; 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 
To ſee the glories. of my youthful age. 


beyond. 


To OuTra'wn. vw. a. 


To Outrrxo'wn. v. a. [out 


bear down by ſhew ofymagnanimity ; to bear down with 
impudence. 2. To ſtare down. 
(1.) We ſhall have old ſwearing 


That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we ou wee out- ſwear them too. 
| D ou come hither 8 
To outface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and fo will J. 
Be fire with fire; 7 
Threaten the threatener; and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shak. King Fon. 
They bewrayed ſome knowledge of: their perions, but were 
outfaced. 8 Wotton. 
(2.) We behold the ſun and enjoy his light, as long as we 
look towards it circumſpectly: we warm ourſelves ſafely while 
we ſtand near the fire; but if we ſeek to outface the one, 


to enter into the other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. 
, | Rate g 5. 


[aut and fawn.] To excel in iawa- 


Sha#s 


$ rat. 


ing 
* In affairs of leſs import, 
That neither do us good nor hurt, 
And they receive as little by, 
Qui fa un as much and out comply; 
And ſeem as ſcrupulouſly juſt 
To bait the hooks tor greater truſt. 


Hitibras, 


To OurrI VI. u. 4. (aut and fly.] To leave behind in 


—_— 
His evaſion wing'd thus fwift with ſcorn, 


Cannot ou!fly our apprehenſions. |  Shatbeſþ. . 
| Horoſcep's great ſon}, 
Rais d on the pinions of the bounding wind, | 

Outflew the rack, and left the hours behind. _ Garth, 


 OurTro'rm. u. J. [out and form.) External appearance. 


Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer owu!forms, until he loſf his fight, 

Hath chang'd his foul, and made his object you. 
| | | Ben. John ſon. 
ut and/frown.] To frown down-; 
to over-bear by frowus. 5 

For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down, 


Myſelf could elſe outfrown falſe fortune's frown. Shak 


_ Ou'TGarTe. . / [out and gate.) Outlet; paſſage = 


Wards. | : 
Theſe places are fo fit for trade, having moſt conveni- 


So far outdone. | _Dryd. ent out- gates by divers ways to the fea, and in- gates to the 
The boy's mother deſpiſed for not. having read a ſyſtem of richeſt parts of the land, that they would ſoon be enriched. 
logick, outdoes him in it. 1 a 5 | _ Spenſer, 
| I grieve to be outdone by Gay, To Ouren've. v. a. [out and give:} To ſurpaſs in giving. 


In my own humourous biting way.. | Swift. The bounteous play'r ozzg ave the pinching lord. Dryd. 
ToOuTp we. v. 4. [out and dwell.) To ſtay, beyond. 7, Oro. v. 4. pret. outwent ; part. outgone. [out and 
He outdwels his hour, | 1. To ſurpaſs ; to- excel. 2. To go beyond; to 
| For lovers ever run before the clock. . Shak, leave behind in. going. 3- To circumvent.; to over- 
Ov'pzn. adj. [from ant.] That which is without: oppoſ- eck... 88 = 
ed to inne. Ie (.) For frank; well ordered and continual hoſpitality, he 
— Theleidney is a exam land only Aug oy out vent all ſhew 41 3 tut 
: „ com 5 — , ou practi d the rudimen Went a 
3 - : | . | 5 's Cofmol, , da 3; and have- ſince fond nent —— alone | 
— | | | | . ; 774. 
Oulrzaxr r. adv. [from outer.) TORI "Randin bn HO ve they apply themſelves, none of their neighbours = 
In the lower jaw, two ty ke thoſe of 2 4 8 ey app Locke on E | 
outerly, an inch behind the cus. | Grew's Muſeam, go them, . 


9 YT 
(2.) Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and ont - cent 
them, and came unto him. Mart, vi. 33. 
3. Molleſſon 
Thought us to have c- ge 
With a qnaint invention. 
To Our Row. v. a. [out and grow.] To e in 
growth ; to grow too great or too old for any thing. 
——— — Much their work outgrexu, 


The hands diſpatch of two, gard'ning fo wide. — Mitton. 
When ſome virtue much outgrows | the reſt, 
It ſhoots too faſt and high. D a 


4 > 
This effay wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not ſo ſuitable to the 
graver geniuſes, who have outzrown all gaieties of ſtile and 
vouthful relithes. Glanwille's Scepfis, Pref.” 
The lawyer, the tradeſman, iP mechanic, have found fo 
many arts to deccive, that they far outgrow the common pru- 


cence of mankind. tft. 
Ou'tcrarn. . . [out and cans] "Wh poſted ae 70. 
rance from the main body, as a Mence 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the ſenſe, thoſe 
ſpirits which are poſted upon the out-guards, immediatel 
{cowre off to the brain. South. 


You beat the cutguards of my maſter's hoſt. Dryden. 
Theſe out-guards of the mind are ſent abroad, 5 
Ard ill patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep y_ advanc'd, and on the frontier lye. Blackmore. 


To OvrT1jez'sr. v. 4. [out and 761. To over-power by jeft- 
in 
The fool 5 to out j e 
His mam injuries. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To OuTxxa've. v. a. [out and lee. ] To ſurpaſs in 
knavery | 
The world g 
| F- ved. Fg Eftrange. 
OvurLa'npisn. adj. [out and land.] Not native; fo- 
reign. 
a Vourſelf tranſplant 
A while from hence: perchance aut landiſb gro 


Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more 4 


Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Donne. 
Tedious waſte of time to {it and hear | 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandiſh flatteries. Milton. 


Upon the approach of the king” s troops L * general Wills, 
who was uſed to the out/andiſh way of making war, we put in 
practice paſſive obedience. diſon, 


7 OurtLia'st. v. 4. [out and laft.] To fc ſurpaſs i in du- 


ration. 
Good 1 to make their candles burn the lon er, 
lay them in bran, which makes them harder; inſomuch as 
will out- laſt other candles of the ame ſtuff, half in half. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Summer's chief Honour if thou hadſt out/afted, 
Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms dry. 
The preſent age attempted perpetual motions, whoſe 
revolutions might outlaſt the exemplary — and outmea- 


ſure time itſelf. Brown. 
What may be hop'd, | 
When not from Helicon's imagin'd ſpring, 
But ſacred writ, we borrow what we ſing ? 
This with the fabrick of the world begun, | 
Elder than light, and ſhall outlaſ the ſun, Fuller. 


Ov'riaw. . J. ſurlaza, Saxon.] One excluded from the 


benefit of the law. A robber; a bandit. 
An outlaw in a caftle keeps. S . Henry VI. 

Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and entlews out of 
SE wow an mountains, he marched forth * 
P 9. 
As long as they were out of the protection of the law 
as every Englithman might kill them, how ſhould they 
other thap oxt/awvs and enemies to the crown of England? 


Y ou may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps | 
Os miſers treaſure by an out/awy's den, 


Denham. To Ou'TLaw. v. a. 


it out-witting a man, when he's only out- 


Million. 


Davies on Ir etgad. 


9 K 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maidem paſs. Milton. 
A drunkard is outlawed from all worthy and creditable con- 
verſe: men abhor, loath, and deſpiſe him. South, 


To deprive of the benefits and pro- 
en of the la. 


I had a fon 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he fought my life. 
* 
le that is drunken, 
Is outlaw'd by himſelf : all kind of ill 
Did with hrs liquor flide into his veins. Herbert. 


Like as there are particular perſons outlawed and profcribed 
7 by civil laws, ſo are there nations that are out/awed and pro- 
ſcribed by the law of nature and nations. Bacon, 
All thoſe ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which ſhonld aſſiſt 
him to good, or fortify him againſt ill; and like an outlaww- 
ed perſon he is expoſed to all that will aſſault him. 
| Decay of Piety. 
Ou'TLawaxy. 1. /. [fromoutlaw.] A decree by which 
any man is cut off from the community, and deprived of 
the protection of the law. 

By proſcription and bills of ozutlawry, 
Octavius, 1 and Lepidus, | 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. | 
Divers were returned nights and burgeſſes for the 

ment; many of which wy 
outhawries. 


rlia- 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Shak. 
been by Richard III. attainted by 


To Ou'TLe ap. v. a. [out and leap.] To paſs by leaping ; 


to ſtart beyond. 
Ovu'TLeae. n. /. [fram the verb.] Sally; flight; ef- 


. youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome outleaps, they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very great 
harm can come of it. Locke on Educat. 


Our LE T. . .. [out and let.) Paſſa ige outwards z —— | 


outwards ; egreſs ; paſſage of egreſs. 
Colonies and foreign plantations, are very neceſſary, as out- 
lets to a populous — | Bacon. 
ba d 4.4 my was deprived of that uleful cut. let. Clarendon, 
So 'ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall autlets into open air. Dryden. 
Have a care that theſe members be neither the inlets nor 


outlets of any vices ; that they neither give admiſſion to the 


temptation, nor be expreſſive of the conception of them. Ray. 


Ou'TLine. . /. [out and line.] Contour; line by which 
any figure is defined; extremity. 
ainters, by their outhnes, colours, * and ſhadows, re- 


preſent che ſame in their pictures. Dryden. 
Je OurT TVE. v. 4. [out and Bos. To live beyond ; to 
ſurvive. 1 
That h n keel 
at have out 87 | | 
And ſkip when thou — =_— * Shakeſþ. 


„Die two months ago, and not forgotten, 
Vet then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May outlive his life half a year. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He that our ,v this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will Rand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd. Shateſþ. 


His courage was ſo ſignal that day, that too much could nat 
be expected from it, if he had autfiwed it. Clarendon. 
_ 4 muſt ons i 
outh, thy. ſtrength, thy beauty, which will ch 
To 2 And gray. F Mitton's Pay. Loft. 
Time, which — them their fame out iu 

To Cowley ſcarce did ripenefs give. | Denham. 
- - The foldier leſs upprebenſive, by upon the 
r e, 


— 


loſt 


3 8 
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— 


o v 
Pray outiiruve me, and then die as ſoon as you pleaſe, Swi/?, 


Two bacon flitches made his Sunday's chear ; 
Some the poor had, and ſome outhwy'd the year. 
OvTL1'veR. . J [out and live ] A ſurviver. 
To OuTLo'ak. v. 4. [out and lol.] To face down; to 

browbeat. 2 

I cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 

To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown, | 

Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Sbaleſp. 

To Ourru'srRE. v. 2. ſout and luſtre.) To excel in 
btightneſs. 

She went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 

outlufires many I have beheld. Shak. Cymbeline. 


Harte. 


OvuTLY'iNG. part. adj. [out and lie] Not in the common 


courſe of order. Removed from the general ſcheme. 
The laft ſarvey I propoſed of the four outlying empires, was 
that of the Arabians. a Temple. 


We have taken all the ov?-lying parts of the Spamiſh mo- 


narchy, and made impreſſions upon the very heart of it. 
Addi ſan. 


Jo OuTMen'suRE. v. 4. [out and meaſure.] To exceed 


in meaſure | — 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions and en- 

gmes, and thoſe revolutions might out- laſt the exemplary mo- 

__ biiity, and out-meaſure time itſelf. = Brown. 

To OuTNu'MBER. v. a. [out and number.] To exceed in 
number. 


O0 0 TP _ 


Engliſh embaſſadors were not without peril to be on!raved. 
|; Bacon Henry VII. 
Baſe and inſolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes 
of doing it without a return, Atterbury. 
This interview outrages all decency ; fhe fargets her mo- 
deſty, and betiays her virtue, by giving too long an audience. 
| ; Broome. 
To Ov TRAGE. v n. To commit exorbitancies. Not in 
vie. 
Three or four great ones in court will c@/rage in appare!, 
huge hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gariſh colours. Aſcham. 
Our RACE. n. f. ſoutrage, French.] 1. n violence; 
tumultuous miſchief. 2. This word ſeems io be uled by 
Philips for mere commotion, without any ill import, con- 
trary to the univerſal nſe of writers. | 
(1.) He wrought great outrages, waſting all the country 
where, he went. | Stenſer on Ireland, 
He duth himſelf in ſecret ſhrowd, 
To fly the vengeance for his ourr ave due. 
| —— In that beaſtly tu y 
He has been known to commit ce, 
And cherith factions. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd ; 
My charity is autraze. 4 --.. Shak. Richard III. 
(2-) See with what outrage from the froſty north, | 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. 


She nſer. 


Philips. 


The ladies came in ſo great a body to the opera, that they OU TRA GIOUS. adj. [:utragenx, French.] It ſhould, 


outnumbered the enemy. Addiſon, Speftator. 


To OurMA ACH. v. a. [out and march.) To leave behind 


in the march. 
The horle out-marched the foot, which, by reaſon of the 


heat, was not able to uſe great expedition. 


5 — Chaos retir'd, 7 
As from her outme/t works a broken foe. | 
If any man ſuppoſe that it is not reflected by the air, but by 
the outmoft ſuperticial parts of the glaſs, there is ſtill the fame 
difficulty. Newton's Opticks. 
The 
immenſe diftance of the ſtarry heavens, and the outmoft walls of 
the world. 


in the walls. | _ 1 BY 
In the er aut hariſbes many of the poor joners, 
through nie, do perith for * of ſome hecdful eye to 
overlook them. 5 Bentley. 
Orr Rr. n. ſ. {out and part.] Part remote from the 
centre or main body. 
He is inted to ſupp 


judicial offices in the outparts of his dioceſe. Aylife. 


To OuTra'cs. v. 4. [out and pace.] To outgo; to leave 


behind. 5 
7 o Orion's ſpeed 
Could not out face thee ; or the 
Tz Our ob R. V, 4 


forth in a ſtrem. TT 
He looked and ſaw what number, numberleſs 
The city gates outpour”2 ;. light arm'd troops 
In coats of mail'and military pride. 
To OurrRIZB. v. 4. 
value ſet upon it. 233 | 
' Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or 


det Locmedin 8 tree. 


She's ü d by a trifle. 
To Our es. v. 2. [outrager 


Ah heavens } that do this hideous a& behold,. 


And hexenly virgin thus ſees 
| How can the vengeance juft ſo Jong withhold ! ; 
The news put — young bloods into ſuch a 


* 


Ou'rMosT. adj. [out and moff.] Remoteſt from the mid- 
dle. . 


Milton. 


lity of men are readier to fetch a reaſon from the 


| Bentley. 
Our AIs R. n. . [out and pariſh.) Pariſh not lying with- 


ly the brſhop's juriſdiction and other OuTra'ciovus LV. adv. {from 


Chapman's Hiads. 
[out and pour.] To emit ; to ſend 


Milton's Par. Reg. 
[out and prize.] To exceed in the To 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
„ Freneh.] To injure vio- 
ox contumeliouſly ; to inſult roughly and tumultu- To OUTRI'DE. v. 4. out and 


fury, as the whoſe office is to cite men before the ſheriff. 


I think, be writteo outrageous ; but the cuſtom ſeems 


_ Otherwiſe.] 1. Violent; furious; raging ; exorbitant; 
tumultuous ; turbulent. 2, Exceſſive; paſſing reaſon or 
decency. 


3 Enormous; atrecious. | 
e 


(r.) Under him they committed divers the moſt ontragious 

villanies, that a baſe multitnde can imagine. S:ducy. 
As ſhe went her tongue did walk, _ | 

In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpight, 

Provoking him by her outragious talk, | 

To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. Spenſer. 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, | | 

Outraifftms as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Nilton. 


When he knew his rival freed and gone, | 
He ſwells with wrath ; he makes outragious moan : 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. Dry ten. 
(2.) My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though they 
are favourable to tem, have nothing of au!rag ions panegyrick. 
3 _ __Dryden's Du Frejn y. 
(3-) Think not, althongh in writing I prefer d. 
The manner of thy vile ont agiaus cximes, , _. 
Shak. Henry VI. 


That therefore I have forg d. 3 
oulf@gious.] * Violently ; 


That people will have colour of employment given them, 
by which they will poll and ſpoil fo outragioufly, as the very 
enemy cannot do _— | Spenſer on Irelard. 

Let luſt. burn never ſo cutragioufly for the preſeut, yet age 
will in time chill thoſe heats. | | Bo 7 

* GIQUSNESS: n. , from cutragicus.] Futy ; vive 
lence. | Be 55 

Virgil, more diſcreet than Homer, has contented. himſelf 
with the partiality of his deives, without bringing them wwthe 
—— barbs ᷣͤ | - 

OuTREa'cn. v. a. {out and reach.] To go beyond. 

This uſage is derived from ſo many deſcents of ages, that the 

cauſe and author outreach remembrance. | Garew. 

Our forefathers could never dream ſo high n crime as puri 

cide, whereas this outreaches that fact, and exceeds tbe regular 

diſtinctions of murder. | Bveaur:. 
tr To paſs by riding. 

This advantage age from youtli hath won, | boyz 


As not to be outriaden, though out- run. 
Our- DER. . /. {from auf and rider. A 8 
i2, 


tumultuouſly; fvriouſly, 


0 U T 


OvrTr'cnr. adv, [out and rigbt.] 1. Immediately ; with · 
out delay. 2. Completely. | 

(1.) When theſe wretches had the ropes about their necks, 

the fuſt was to be pardoned, the laſt hanged —_ 


8 buthnot. 
(2.) By degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, 

He neigh'd outright, and all the ſteed expreſt. Addiſon. 
To OuTroa's, v. a. [out and roar.] To exceed in roat- 


Ing. 
2M — O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to outroar 
The horned herd ! Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
OuTRro'Ds. A. /. [out and rode.] Excurſion. | 
He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that iſſuing out, 
they might make oztrodes upon the ways of Judea. 


1 Mac. xv. 41. 


Toe Oo r O f. v. a. out and root.] To extirpate ; to e- 
radicate. 
—— Pernicious diſcord ſeems 
Outroated from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev'n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, x ; 
Rowe's Amb. Stepmother 


But ſacrifice unarm d. 


To QUTru'n. wv. a. [out and run. 1. To leave behind in 


running. 2. To exceed. 
(..) By giving th' houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It will of ru you, father, in the end. _. 
The expedition of my violent love 


Owtruns the pauſer reaſon. Shak. Macbeth. 
1 | We may outrun, 5 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at. Hate ſp. 


When things are come to the execution, there is no ſecrecy 
comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in the air, 
which flieth ſo ſwift as it outruns the eye. Bacon. 

This advantage age from youth hath won, | 

As not to be out-ridden, though outrun. 

(2.) We outrun the preſent income, as not doubting to reim- 
burſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome future projet. 

| ; Addiſon. 


7 Oursar. wv. a. [out and ſail.] To leave behind in 


ALailing. | * 
The word (ignifies a ſhip that out ſai ls other ſhips. Broome. 


Oursc r, . / b and ſcape.] Power of eſcaping, 
Our powe? » ki abde a log wait, | 
As barr'd all entf cape. Chapman. 


 FoOursco'an. v. 4. ſeut and fcorn.] To bear down or 

confront by contempt ; to deſpiſe ; not to mind. 

Hs᷑le ſtrives in his little world of man t' owtſcorn = 

 __  Theto and fro conflifting wind and ran. HShaleſp. 

To OuTxz'r. v. 4. {gut and ſell.] 1. To exceed in the 

price for which a g is ſold ; to ſell at a higher rate than 
another. 2. To gain an higher price. Tn 

(..) It would ſoon improve to ſuch a height, as to outſe] our 

neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our ex- 


commodities. - | Temple. 
(2.) Her action did axe! her gift, 
And yet enrich' d it too. — "s Cymbelne. 
To OurTsni'xe. wv. a. [out and fbine.] 1. To emitluſtre. 


2. To excel in luſtre. | | 
..) Witneſs my fon, now in the ſhade of death; 


5 bright ent ſh beams thy cloudy wrath 
. eternal eſs folded up. Shale ſp. Rich. III. 


.) ByS 's, Johnſon's, Fletcher's li 
292 Dinken, 


any but a poet W 


Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory of thoſe only, 


Ours DR. n. . [out and fide] 1. Superficies ; 


| S UT 
who have cut / bane the reſt of the world by their rank as well as 


their virtues. Atterbury. 
— — Happy you | | 

Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs ont ſbine, | 
As others gardens are excell'd by thine. Pope. 


To QUT$SHOO'T. v. a. [out and fboot.] 

ſhooting. 2. To ſhoot beyond. 
(1.) + The ferward youth _ 

Will learn to cut ſtoot you in your x bow. Dryden. 

(2.) Men are reſolved never to outfÞcot their forefathers mark ; 

but write one after another, and fo the dance goes round in a 

circle. Norric. 

ſurtace; 

2. Extreme part; part remote from the 


1. To exceed in 


external part. 


middle. 3. Superficial appearance. 4. The utmoſt. A 
burbarous uſe. 5. Perſon; external man. 6. Outer ſide ; 
part not ineloſed. 


(1.) What pity that ſs exquiſite an outfide of a head ſhould 


not have one grain of ſenſe in it. ; L*Eflrange. 
The leathern ont ae, boiſt'rous as it was, | 
Gave way and bent. Dryden, 


| (z.) Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten pulſes, 
and when it cometh forth, thoſe which were on the ou - 

| fides of the flame are blacked and turned into a coal. Bacon, 

(3-) You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent 

Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, | 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. HSbaleſp. 
The ornaments of converſation, and the out ſide of faſhion- 
able manners, will come in their due time. Locke. 
Created beings ſee nothing but our out,, and can therefore 
only frame a judgment of us from our exterior actions. 


Addiſon, Speftator. 
(.) Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the out- 


fide of what is to be laid. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
(5.) Fortune forbid, my aut de have not charm'd her! 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Your outfide promiſeth as much as can be expected from a 


gentleman. | Bacon. 
What admir'ft thou, what tranſports thee fo ? | 
An outſide fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cheriſhing and thy love. Milton Paradiſe Loſt. 


(6.) I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the 
family ſtanding on the outfide. Spedtator 
To Ours1'T. v. 4. [out and ft.] To fit beyond the time 
of any thing. SOT . | 
He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his time, as well 

as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does he 


1 his pleaſure. 10 1 7 South. 
0 UUTSLE EP. v. @. [out and fleep.) To ſleep beyond. 
| Lovers, to bed ; *tis almoſt fairy time : | 

I fear we ſhall out lep the coming morn. Shakeſp. 


To Orr RAK. v. @. [out and /peak.] To ſpeak ſome- 
ing beyond; tn exceed. _" 2 28 


ich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
T find at ſuch proud rate, that it ow?ſpeats 


Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. Shatefp. Henry VIII. 

To OuTsro'xT v. 4. [out and ſport.) To ſpurt beyond. 
3 that honourable ſtop, | 

To OuTsenxea'p. v. 4. {out and ſpread] To extend; to 

With fails out ſpread we fly. Pope. 


To OursrA ND. v. a. [out and fand.] 1. To ſupport — i 
reſiſt. 2. To ſtand beyond the proper time. ; 
(1.) Each could demolith the other's work with 

but not a man of them tolerably defend his owa ; 
ſure never to outffand the firſt attack that was 


82 


made. 


To Oursra“IE. v. a. [out and fare.] To face down; to 


brow-beat ; to outface with effrontery 


ov rw 
would outfare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Fenice. 
'Theſe curtain d windows, this ſelf-priſon'd eye, 
Outflares the lids of Jarge-lookt tyranny. Craſhaw. 


OcrsTRE'eT, n. ,. [out and fireet.] Street in the extre- 


mities of a town. 


75 OuTSTRE'TCH. v. a. [out and firetch.) To extend; to 
ſpread out. | 
Make him ftand upon the mole-hill, 
That caught at mountains with out-fretched arms. 
_ Out-ftretch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 


Shak. 


Curs'd his creation. Milton's Par. Loft. 
— A mountain, at, Af N feet 5 | | 

A ſpacious plain, o Hretcb'd in circuit wide 

ares : | Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 


Does Theſeus burn ? = | 
And muſt not ſhe with out-fretch'd arms receive him? 
And with an gqual ardour meet his vows. 


T, Ov'TsTRIP. v. a. [This word Skinner derives from 
out and ſpritzen, to /fout, German. I know not whether 
it might not have been originally out ip, the / being 
terward inſerted.] To outgo ; to leave behind in a race. 
If thou wilt out-ftrip death, go croſs the ſeas, | | 

And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. Shakeſp. 
Do not ſmile af me, that I boaſt her off; 8 
For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will ouf-Hrip all praiſe, 

And make it halt behind her. Shakeſp. Temfeſt. 
Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Out-ftript, than they did all that went before. B. Ichnſon. 

— My foul, more earneſtly releas d, fo 
Will out Ar ip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare ou?-/ript. L'Eftrange. 
He got the ſtart of them in pointof obedience, and thereby 
out -Aritt them at length in point of knowledge. South. 
H 


With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode : | 

| er Thracian courſer, and out-flrip'd the rapid flood. Dryd. 

To Ou'T-SWEETEN. v. @. [out and fweeten.] To excel in 
ſweetneſs. 5 


The leaf of .eglantine, which not to ſlander, 
Out- ſueeten d not thy breath. 
OurswEA R. v. 4. [out and 


ſwear.) To over-power by 
ſwearing. SE 


Lee ſhall have old ſwearing, 11 
But we'll out- face them, and out-ſwear them too. 
Jo Our- rox GE. v. 4. 


Shak. 


by noiſe, 
| Let him do his ſpite: 
My fervices which I have done the 5 | 
_ Shall ovt-forgue his complaints. Shakeſp. Othello. 
To OUrZA LK. v. 4. [out and fall.] To over-power by 
talk. . | 
| This gentleman will of- /R us all. Sbaleſp. 
To OuT-va'LUE. v. a. [out and value.] To tranſcend in 
3 3 5 3 
He gives us in this life an earneſt of expeRed joys, that ou?- 
wakjo lad wagfcends all thoſe mementary Whores it requires 
us to forſake. - 5 "Doyle. : 
ToOuTve'noM. v. 4. fout and wenom.] To exceed in 
poiſon. - mp 
| — "Tis ſlander; 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ford, whofe tongue 
Out-wvenoms all the worms of Nile. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


70 OUrvI E. v. a. [out and wie.] To exceed; 


to ſurpaſs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, | 


Fair Britain all the world oufures. Dryden. 
One of theſe petty ſovereigns will e ftill 2 » 
O 


ual the ul greater princes, as well as to our -vie 
2 N 7 | Addiſon, 
To OuT-vi'LLAIN. &. 4. [out and villain.] To exceed in 


villany. 
i ba arab ſillainy ſo far, that the rarity redeems 


Smith. 


powder being more. Donne. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


[out and tongue. To bear down 


p. Aus well that ends well. 


Go UT 
To Ourtvores. v. a. 
exceed in clamour, 
The Engliſh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wires and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps out-woice the deep-mouth'd ſea. 
| | Sg egre. 
To Ou rv or E. v. a. [out and wote.] To conquer by plu- 
rality of ſuffrages. 


They were out- voted by other ſets of philoſophers, nei- 
ther for fame, nor number lels than themſelves, South. 


ToOutTwa'Lk. v. a. [wut and walk.; To leave one in 
walking. | | 


OuTwaA'LL. n. / [out and wall.] 1. Outward pait of 2 
building. 2. Superhcial appearance. 
(2.) For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my 6cut-wall, open this purſe and take 
What it contains. 5 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ou'Twarp. adj. [urpeans, Saxon] 1. Materially extcr- 
nal. 2. External; oppoſed to inward: ville. 3. Ex- 
trinfick ; adventitiqus. 4. Foreign, not inteſtine. 5. 
Fending to the out parts. 6 {ln theviogy.] Carnal ; 
corporeal ; not ſpiritual. : 
(2.) If theſe ſhews be not outward, which of you 


[out and woice.] To out-roar ; ts 


But is four Volſcians. | ShLakeſp. Coriolanur. 
Oh what may man within him hide, | 
Though angel on the outward ſide. Shale ſp. 


His calls and invitations of us to that repentance, not only 
outward, in the miniſtry of the word, but alſo inward, by the 
motions of the ſpirit. | Duty Man. 

He took a low ring leave; but who can tell 


What outward hate might inward love conceal, Dryden. 

3.) Princes have their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour, for an inward toil. Shakeip. 

Part in peace, and having mourn'd your fin 5 
For outward Eden loſt, find paradiſe within. Dryden. 


(4.) It was intended to raiſe an outward war to join with 
ſome ſedition within doors. | Haywa: d. 
(.) The fire will force its cut ward way, | | 

Or, in the priſon pent, conſume the prey. Dryden. 
(6.) When the ſoul being — lond to lift itſelf up by 
prayer, the outward man is ſurprized in ſome other poſture ; 
God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind, than 
to the outward form of hy, anc : . 
We may alſo pray againſt ral puniſhments, that is, any 


outward affliction, but this with ſubmiſſion to God's will, ac- 
cording to the example of Chriſt. Duty of Ma. 
Ou'TWaARD. n. F External form. : 
HIM I do not think | 
So fair an outward, and ſuch tuff within, | 5 
Endows a man but him. Saieſt. Cymbeline. 


Ou'twarp. adv, 1. To foreign parts: as, a ſhip outzrar.? 
bound. 2. To the outer parts. | 
Ou'TwaxDLy. adv. [from outward.] 


1. Externally : op! 
poſed to inwardly. 3 


2. In appearance not ſince rely. 


(1.) That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the church 
outwardly ought to teſtify. | > 3, 
Griev'd with-diſgrace, remaining in their fears: 
However ſeeming outwerdly content, 
Yet th' inward touch their wounded hanour bears. Daniel. 


(2.) Many wicked men are often touched with ſome inward 
reverence for that goodneſs which they cannot be periuaded to 
practiſe; nay, which they outwardly ſeem to deſpite. Stratr. 

Ou“ r Wa RDS. adv. Towards the out-parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more eaſily from light than 
thoſe of other colours do, by reaſon that the light falling on 
them is not reflected outwards, but enters the bodies, and is 
often reflected and refracted within them until it be ſtifled and 
laſt. | Newton's Optichs. 

To OurwEA R. v. a. [out and wwear.] 1. To paſs te- 
dioufly. 2. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe. | 
(x.) By the ſtream, if I the night out-wwear, 

Thus ſpent already how ſhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending and nocturnal air, 


Pore, 
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To Our w“ ED. v. 4. [out and weed.] To extirpate as right owner of. For owe, which is, in this ſenſe, obſo- 


a weed, lete, we now uſe own. 
Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed ; (1.) I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 
The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed out-aveed. That which I owe is loſt. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
| | g Spenſer. Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve 
To OuTtwt1'cn. v. a. ſeut and weigh.] 1, To exceed in * faith 3 i he = ep Ge 
ity, To d to excel 1 in- n owes help and honour to his father; is a ſubject 
ed : e n eee leſs indebted to the king. x Holyday. 
( 1.) Theſe inftruments require ſo much ſtrength for the ſup- = Gatos wm of * ue — p D- 
rting of the weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it: "Thou Lab a CS, Ge Tk 81 WY th Jaden. 
eſides that other ſuper- added power whereby it 1s out-<weighed B wary thy k had; ono per can now, 
and moved. Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. * * 4 _ nd. Pn mw ___—_ TY Dryden, 
(2.) If any think brave death out-weighs bad life, If, upon the gen 8 trade, Engliſh merchants 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. cet to foreigners one _ red thouſand pounds, if commodities 
All your care is for your prince I ſee, do not, \ Bois, hel 8 pay. e Frail Locke. 
Your truth to him out-2verg bs your love to me. Dryden. 1 * dies. * 4 e may know h fra 
Whenever he finds the hardſhip of his flavery out-weigh the TG y- 3 ſ 
value of his life, it is in his power, by reſiſting the will of his 4 = 3 * all es p inn. 4 Milton. 
maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he deſires. Locke. (3-) da 3 Y q wot _— _—_ 
The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty of Jove hat e, 11 "Sh 2 in the. Poje. 
ſome of them, which is balanced and out-2veighed by many TE * 1 F a 4 hoGf 
ſingle advantages. 5 arterbury. Upon this | 8 - and haſt put _ he Tas 
PEY | | | | TW. Ys» . 0 
* : E LL. v. @. [out and well.] To pour out. Not \ Fate A | 
As when old father Nilus *gins to ſwell, | organ 8 be thus io. — + 
With timely pride about the Egyptian vale, | Nor all the drowſy ſirups of the world, - 


His fattie waves do fertile ſline out-well, : 


Shall ever med cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 


And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Ctenſer. Which tho TI veltordav. Shakeft. Ottelh 
To OuTw1'T. v. a. [out and wit.] The cheat; to over- EE — = 5 — 8 
come by ſtratagem. | | | This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable he is to be Let the finder furely know 
impoſed on; and then the world calls it out-witting a man, Mine is the wag ; tis I that owe | 
when he is only out-knaved. :  CEftrange. The winged wand'rer. Craſhaw, 
. c [rom ce. A pri a log proved 
2 „ | Kettlewell, Among writers, to uſe wing, the active participle of owe, 
After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found himſelf out-witted in a paſlive ſenſe, for owed or due. Of this impropriety 
by Czfar and broke with him. Dryden. ome writers were aware, and having no quick ſelhlſ# of the 


Nothing is more equal in juſtice, and indeed more natural force of Engliſh words, have uſed due, in the ſenſe of 
in the direct conſequence of effects and cauſes, than for men conſequence or imputation, which by other writers is only 
wickedly wiſe to ou?-7t themſelves 5 and for ſuch as wreſtle uſed of debt. We ſay, the money is, due to me; they 


_ with Providence, to yp up their own heels, | South.” ſay likewiſe, the effect is due to the euuſe.] 1. Conſe- 
Dv 3 0 wc 5 * [out and word.] The parts of a fortif- quential. 2. Due as a debt. Here due is undoubtedly the 
cation nex nemy. 5 proper word. 3. Imputable to, as an agent. 
Take care of our ozt-work, the navy royal, which are the 3 1 . 194. 
. Brang Ar qo — (J.) This was ouing to an indifference to the pleaſures of 


ſort; and our many ſafe and commodious ports as the redoubts — - — = 1 ; ons 
to ſecure them. ; 15 Bacon. Til teach you all what's owing to your queen. Dryden. 
Death bath taken in the ou?-works,  * The debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot be 
| And now aſſails the fort; I feel, I feel him paid without real effects ſent thither to that value. Locke. 
Saving my heart-ftrings, Denham. (z.) If weeſtimate things, what in them is owing to nature, 
 Ourtwo'xn. part. [from out-wear.} Conſumed or deſtroyed and What to labour, we ſhall find in moſt of them +22 to be 
uſe. 5 | . on the account of labour. N . Locke. 
Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, * The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not limited any 
Inglorious, unemploy d, with age out-worn. Milton. more than that of ſtruggles between nobles and commons, the 
To OuTwre'sT. v. 4. [out and wre/t.] To extort by vio- ruin of Greece was owing to the former, as that of Rome was 
m___ 5 5 to the latter. Suit. 
5 * N grow! l 2 Owr. g n. /. Jule, Saxon; hulate, French and Scottith } 
Ran o fore and feſter d in 1 85 WLET. Ah flies about i - tc | 
Till that the with thereof I did eure. —&& S/enſer. ha! hn EE a ok * 
OuTwrov'cur. part. [out and wrought.] Out- done; Adder's fork, and blind worms ting, | 
exceeded in efficacy. | | Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing : Cn 
—— In your violent acts, | | For a charm. SE. Sbakeſp. Macbeth, 
The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, | —— Return to her | | 
The boyling of Carybdis, the ſea's wildneſs, | No! rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe Rr 
The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, To be a comrade with the wolf and ozw!/. Shakeſp. 
Be all out-wrought by your tranſcendent furies. B. Folmſon. | »Twas when thedog-far's unpropitious ray 
To OurTwo'xTH. v. @. [auf and wworth.] To excel in va- Smote ev'ry brain, wither'd every bay ; 3 
lue. > | Sick was the ſun, | forſqok his bow r. Dunciad. 
— A beggar's book | f Then lady Cyughs . miſtreſs of the ſhade, | | 
Out-worths a nable's blood. Shakeſp. Henry VIII, Goes, with the e owls, to bed. Wang. 
ToOwe. v. a. leg aa, I owe, or I angbe, Iflandick.] 1. OWL IRA. 2. J. One whg carries contraband : in the 


To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 2. To be'®bliged legal ſenſe, one that Earries out wool illicitly. Perhaps 
to aſcribe ; to be obliged for. 3. To have from any thing from the neceſſity of carrying on an illicit trade by night: 
As the conſequence of a cauſe. 4. To polſleſs ; to be the but rather, I believe, a corruption of <wooller, by a collo- 


OWN 
quial neglect of the u, ſuch as is often obſerved in woman, 
and by which goodwife is Changed to goody, Mooller, ooller, 
Noler. f | 

By running goods, theſe graceleſs ow/ers gain. Swift. 
We underſtand by ſeme cwher's, old people die in 2 1 
f "I at ler. 
OWN. 3. /. [azen, Saxon; eygen, Dutch.] 1. This is a 
word of no other uſe than as it is added to the poſſe ſſive 
pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their. It ſeems to 
be a ſubſtantive ; as, my own, my peculiar : but is, in 
reality, the participle paſſive of the verb we, in the par- 
ticiple n or own ; my own ; the thing owned by, or 
belonging to me. 2. It is added generally by way of em- 
phaſis or corroboration. 3. Sometimes it is added to note 
oppoſition or contradiſtinction; domeſtick ; not foreign; 
mine. his, or yours ; not another's. 
(I.) Inachus in his cave alone, 


Dryden. 


Wept not another's loſſes, but his ow, 
(. 2.) I yet never was forſworn, | | 
Scarcely have coveted what was my own. Shakeſp. 


Every nation made gods of their own, and put them in high 

places. | | | 2 Kings, xvii. 29. 
For my own ſhare one beauty I deſign, | 

Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall he mine. Dryden. 

It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it muſt be under 

the reſtraint of receiving and holding opinions by the authority 


\ > a8 
A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, will make the owner 
pleaſed in the poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the defence of it. 
| Addiſon's Frectolder. 
That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, when it expreſſes - 
the contempt which the owner of it has upon ſeeing any thing 
he does not like. Addiſon, Sj ectator. 
Victory hath not made us inſolent, nor have we taken advan- 
tage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reſtoring every 
one's meh to their juſt owners, | Atterburys 
What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ ? 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy. 


Pope. 


Owe. n. / [urus jubatus, Latin.] A beaſt. Ainſeoorth. 
O 


x. n. J. plur. Ox xx. [oxa, Saxon; axe, Daniſh.] 1. 
The genera] name for black cattle. 2. A caſtrated bull. 


(1.) The black ox hath not trod en his foot. + Camden, 
| Sheep run not half ſo.gimn'rous from the wolf, 

Or horſe or oxen from ee 

As you fly from your oft - ſu 1 flaves, | Slakeſpe 
Ia the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for mak- 
ing cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of that 
country have ſtill the ſame opinion, and have a great many 
oxen of a whitiſh colour to confirm them in it. Addiſcn.. 
(.) The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the bulls ; 
which is cauſed by abundance of moiſture. Bacon. 

Although there be naturally more males than females, yet 


artificially, that is, by making geldings, cen and weathers, 
there are fewer. 


| thing but their own perceived evidence. Locke. = n _ Graunt, 
8 il the thy linen * hoſen darn, With ane oy mw = 7 00 en, | | 
And knit thee gloves made of her own ſpun yarn. Gay. -— 3 dull ep ough. Dryden, 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, | And ar hotf rile'd 2 _ _ 
Convinc'd that virtue _ is our 0WUN. | Pofe. = 3 | homſon's Summer. 
(3-) Theſe toils abroad, theſe tumults with his own, Ox ANB. n. 1. [buphonum.] A plant. Ainſworth, 
Fell in the revolution of one year. | Daniel. Ox EYE. n. /. [bupbthalmus) A plant. "Miller. 
There's nothing filler than a crafty knave out-witted, and O'xeLyY. n. /. [from ox and fly ;. talbanus, Lat.] A fly „ 


beaten at his own play. L'Efir ange. 


To Own. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To acknowledge ; to Oxca'nc of land. n. J. Twenty acres. 


a particular kind. 
Ainſ. 


avow for one's own. 2. To poſſeſs; to claim; to hold Qxne'aL. n. /. [fromox and heal ; hellebori nigri radix ] 


by right. 3. To avow. 4. 
(1.) When = come, find me out, | 
And cun me for your ſon. Dryden Cleomenes. 

( 2.) Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own ; 
Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown. . Dryden. 
Others cn earth o'er human race preſide, | 
Of theſe the chief, the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne, - Pore. 
(3.) Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the mon civilized 
nations; but the barbarous Indians likewiſe had owned that 
tradition, : | £ Wilkins. 


Since you, fair princeſs, my protection own, Dryden. 
(4.) Make this truth fo evident, that thoſe who are unwil- 
1 own it may yet be aſhamed to deny it. Tillotſon. 

| hers will own their weakneſs of underſtanding. Locke. 


o confeſs ; not to deny. 


I'll venture out alone, 


It muſt be owned, that, generally ET ge parents are 


never more fond of their daughters, than w they ſee them 
too fond of themſelves. | | Law. 

O'wxexSHiy. on. J. [from Property ; rightful 
poſſeſſion. e | 


Inn ͤa real action, the proximate cauſe is the property or 
ownerſhip of the thing in controverſy. Aytiffe's Parer gon. 
O'wnes. n. /. [from own.] One to whom any thing be- 

longs ; matter ; 44 wo | 


Says but till her owner comes aboard. 


4 It is not eneugh to break into my 22 . 
in ſpight of me the owner, 


Climbing = 25 
But thou wilt brave me. Shaleſpeare. 


Here thew favour, becauſe it happeneth that the owner hath 
incurred the forfeiture of cight years profit of his lands, before 
he cometh to the knowledge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 

They intend advantage of my labours, 

With no ſmall profit daily to my owners. Milton, 

Theſe wait the owners Jaſt deſpair, 
And what's permitted to the flames invade.. 


| Shakeſp. 


OxL1'y. n. / [ 


Dryden, 


A plant. Ainſworth. 


from ox and Jip ; weris primula, Lat.] The 
ſame with cocuſlip, a vernal flower. UT 
A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 


Where axlip and the nodding violet grows. Shale ſp. 
Oxsra'LL. 1. [ox and tall. A ſtand for oxen. Fg | 
O xroncug. 2. / [buglofſa.] A plant. Ainſ. 


O'xyCramTe. 2. / (su, oxycrat, Fr. ode and 12 


A mixtute of water and vine 


r. 

Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a compreſs preſt; 
out 3 and a fuitable bandage. 5 — 
O'xyYMEL. n. /. lẽινμ,tu, ode, and N.] A. mixture of 


vinegar and honey. | 
In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, were 
ptiſans and decoctions ob. ſome vegetables, with o eme! or the 
mixture of honey and vinegar. | © Arbuthuot., 
OxyMo'RoN. mn J. [oSvpuwpo] A rhetorical figure, in. 
which an epithet ot a. quite contrary ſignification is ad- 
ded to any word. . 85 : 
OxyARHODIN Z. . ＋ LSS vos, us and peguv.] A mite 
_ of two parts of oil of roſes with one of vinegar of 
roſes. | | 
The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compoſe oxyr- 
rhodime . | Flyer on the Humour 5, 
O'rex. n. / [oyer, old French, to hear.] A court of oyer 
and terininer, is a judicature where cauſes are heard and 
determined. | 
Ore's. [ea, hear ye, 


French.]. ls the introduction to any 


proclamation or advertiſement given by the publick criers. 

both in England and Scotland. It is thrice repeated. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, | 
Attend your office and your quality. 
Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes. 


O. yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry ; 
| AG | 


Ibaleſp. 


o s o 2 


Let the finder furely know,. | "There may be many ranks of beings in the inviſible world 
Mine is the wag. | Craſtaw, as ſuperior to us, as we are ſuperior to all the ranks of being in 
Ov'teETHOLE. n. , See OyLer. [It may be written this viſible world; though we deſcend below the ępffer to the 
'  oylet, from oeillet, French; but cylet ſeems better, leaſt animated atoms diſcovered by microſcopes. : 
Diſtinguiſh'd ſlaſhes deck the great, | |  Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
As each excels in birth or ſtate ; | 7 544 Where ouſter tubs in rows | 
His 1 are 2 and * "wy rang'd beſide the poſts, there ſtay thy haſte, Gay. 
| The king's own body was a ſamplar. NT Oys TERWENCH. Tu. [opfler and wwench, or woman. 
O'rsrer. n. J. leeſter, Dutch; buitre, French,] Abr O rs TE ANW on xl Fam whoſe buſineſs is. to = 
valve teſtaceous fiſh. oyſters. Proverbially: A low woman. | 
I will not lend thee a penny— ; f | 5 | | 
— Why chen the world's mine oyfer which I with ſword Off goes his bonnet to an oyſfſerwench, Shaleſp. 
will open. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, The oyflerwomen lock d their fill up, 
Rich honeſty dwells like your miſer, fir, in a poor houſe ; as And trudg'd away to cry no biſhop, Hudibras. 
your pearl in your foul Mer. Shakeſp. 


| and other bivalves, Ou aN a. n. . [igana, from 8e; ozene, Fr.] An ulcer 
Angther maſs held a find of gyfler hell, an ors = Fal. in the infide of the noſtrils that gives an ill flench. Quincy 


P. 


TA 


Is a labial conſonant, 2 a flight compreſſion 
| P of the anteriour part of*the fps; as pull, ple. It is 
confounded by 
| b: it has an uniform ſound: it is ſa@metimes mute 
fore t; as eccompt, receipt; but Ute mute 5 is in 
modern orthography commonly omitted. 
Pa'nuLarx. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Affording aliment or 
provender. hes | | 
Panzvra'tion. . /. [pabulum, Lat.] The act of feeding 
ot procuring provender. 
Pa'zuLovs. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Alimental; affording 
aliment. | 
We doubt the air is the fabu/ous ſupply of fire, much leſs 
that flame is properly air kindled. 's Vulgar Errours. 
PA BULUM. Lat.] Food; ſupport. A technical word. 
PACE. n. /. (pas, French ] 1. Step; ſingle movement in 
walking. 2. Gait ; manner of walk. 3. Degree of 
celerity. To keep or hold pace, is not to be left behind. 
4. Step; gradation of buſineſs. A galliciſm. 5. A mea- 
ſure of five feet. The quantity ſuppoſed to be meafured 
by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
| where it is ſet down. 6. A particular movement which 
horſes are taught, though ſome have it naturally made, 


by lifting the legs on the fame fide together. 
7 I. x — he death, f 
Cloſe following face e, not mounte . 
On his pale — my Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) He himſelf went but a kind of languiſhing pace, with 
his eyes ſometimes coaſt up to heaven, as though his fancies 
ſtrove to mount higher. | | r 
He aw come with heavy pace; 1 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſa was his face. | Addiſon. 


(3.) To morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

C in this face from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our 3 have lighted fools | | 
The way to - # rae | Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
| — Bring me word = | 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on m 4 Sbaieſp. 


Coriolanus. 


The faulcon gentle could for oy exceed. · Chapman. 
His teachers were fain to in his forwardneſs ; that his 
brothers, under the ſame training, might hold pace with him. 


|  Wotton's Buckingham. 
The ſings ev'n when he ſees the place, | 
Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dryden. 
He mended upon the touch. Hudibras. : 
Marcia would anfwer thee in ſighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addiſon. 
Hudibras applied his ſpur to one fide of his horſe, as not 
— — A with it. Addiſon. 
_ (4) Face neceſlary fc majeſty to make, is to 
fal into confidence with Spain. Temple. 


(5.) Meaſuring land by walking over it, they Ryled a double 


the Getthans and Welſh with - 


5 him becauſe he was a churchman, as 


P A C 


| ſtep; 1. e. the ſpace from the elevation of one feot, to the 

fame foot ſet down again, mediated by a ſtep of the other foot ; 
a pace equal to five foot; a thouſand of which faces made a 
mile. : | Holder on Time. 
The violence of tempeſts never moves the ſea above fix paces 
eep. Wilkins Math. Magic. 

- (6.) They rode, but authors having not | 
Determin'd whether pace or trot ; om 
That's to ſay, whether tollutation, 
As they do term it, or fuccuſſation. 


Hudibras-. 
To Pace. v. n. [from the noun.] 


(1.) He ſoft arrived on the graſſie plain, 
And fairly paced forth with ealy pain, Spenfer. 
As wepec'd along ä 
R = the pee Rug the hatches, | | 
Mlethought, that „ — Shakeſp. R. III 
e 
Com, both reds and manners vile, 
acing in pomp with cloak of Tyriap dye, WF x 
Chang'd oft a * 5 g Dry 's Fuvenal. 
The moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky" I ever faw, by whoſe 
folemn light I paced on ſlowly without interruption. Pore. 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the fand. Pete. 
(2.) Remember well, with ſpeed fo ace, | 
To ſpeak of Perdita, eſp. Winter's Tale. 


Te Pace. v. a. 1. To meaſure 


by ſteps. 2. To direct to 
go; toregulate in motion. 4 | 
(1.) Where is the horſethat doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with bated fire, 3 
That he did pace them firſt. Shbaleſp. Merch. of Ven. 
(2.) If you can, pace your wiſdom _ $5 
In that good path that I would wiſh it go, 
And you ſhall have your boſom on this wretch. Shaleſp. 
Pa'czp. adj. [from pace.) Having a particular gait. 
Revenge is ſure, though ſometimes ſlowly pac'd; 
Awake, awake, or fleep thy laſt, 


Dryden, 


 Pa'cux, n. / [from pace.} He that paces. 
Pactyica'TIon. n. .. [pacification, Fr. from pacify.] 1. 


The act of making peace. 2. The act of appeaſing or 


Ying. 
(2.) He ſent forthwith to the French king his chaplain, chu- 
ſorting with an 
ambaſſy of pacification. | Bacon Henry VII. 

David, by an happy and ſeaſonable pacipcatiom was took off 
from aQing that bloody tragedy. JRL Ot 

(2.) A world was to be faved by a pacification of wrath, 
through the dignity of that facrifice which ſhould be offered. 


155 | _ Hooker. 
Paci : ica'ro. n. ſ. [pacificateur, Fr. from pacify.] Peace- 
| ma er. | | 


He S ace; beſides 
he bad in conſideration the bearing the | pero of x . 
A Hen. 0 


cator. 


X e 


Paci'ricatory, adj. [from pacificator.] Tending to make 
eace. 
Paci'rick. adj. [pacifique, Fr. pacificus, Lat.] Peace- 
making; mild; gentle ; appeaſiag. 
God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes to treat with 
tliem. 
— KReturning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifck ſign. 
Pa'cirFien. A. /. [from pacify,] One who pacifies. 
To PA'CIFY. v. a. [pacifier, Fr. pacifico, Lat.] To ap- 
peaſe ; to ſtill reſentment; to quiet an angry perſon ; 0 
compoſe any deſire. | 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to paciſy 
with tleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney. 
Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would pacify the 
king. 2 Mac. iv. 45- 
The Moſt High is not pactfied for fin by the multitude of 
 Gerifces, Ecclus, xxxiv. 19. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, yet he went 
on as tar as York, to pacify and ſettle thoſe countries. 


Milton. 


O villain! to have wit at will upon all other occaſions, and 
not one diverting ſyllable now at a pinch to pacyfy our miſtreſs. 
| os _ L'Eftrange.. 
Nor William's pow'r, nor Mary's charms 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. 
PACK. n. , [pack, Dutch.] 1. A large bundle of any 
thing tied up for carriage. 2. A burden; a load. 3. A due 
nuinder of cards. 4. A number of hounds hunting together: 


5. A number of people confederate in any bad deſign or 


practice. 6. Any great number, as to quantity and preſ- 
tne: as, a pack or world of troubles. | Ainſav, 
(1.) Themiſtocles faid-to the king of Perſia, that ſpeech was 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, whereby the 
unagery appears in figures; whereas in thoughts they lie but as 


in facks. Bacen, 
Had ſiy Ulyſſes at the fack 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pack. Cleaveland. 
w knight did bear no lefs a pack, 
Of his own bu ts on his back. Hudibras. 


2. rather choſe, 

To croſs my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head _ 

A pack of forrows. Shakeſp. Werch. Ven. 
But when they took notice how ſtupid a beaft it was, they 
loaded it with/packs and burdens, and ſet boys upon the back of 


"Sg | | L'E ftrange. 
(3.) Women to cards be compar'd, we play 

A round or two, when we throw away, CEN 

Take a freſh pack. ' 46677 Gramville. 


It is wonderful to ſee perfons of ſenſe paſſing away a dozen 
hours together in ſhuffling: and dividing a fack o _ | 

4 | ſon. 
(4.) Two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the plain. 


The fury fires the fact! they ſnuff, they vent, 
And feed 5 hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 
The ſavage ſoul of game is up at once, 
The pack full-opening various. 
(5. ) You panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a 


6 ck, 
a conſpiracy, againſt me. 


g; 4 
 Shakeſp. Mer. Wines of ind. 


Never ſuch a fack of knaves and villains, as they who now 


governed in the parhament. | Clarendon. 
Bickerftaff is more a man of honour, than to be an ac- 
complice wirh a pack of raſcals that walk the ſtreets on 22575. 
8 * IR. Wift. 
To Pack. v. 4. N Dutch.] 1. To bind up for ear- 
riage. 2. To ſend in a hurry. 3. To fort the cards fo 
as that the game ſhall be iniquitouſſy ſecured. It is s 
plied to any iniquitous procurement- of colluſion. 4. To 
unite picked perſons in ſome bad deſign. 
(1.) A poor merchant driven on unknown. land,. 
'That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear caſket, and-fay'd only that. 


Orway, 


Hammond Fundamentals. 


partly to the owners not v 


X Ee 
Reſoly'd for ſea, the flaves thy baggage fact, 


Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 
What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of ſtrange 
materials, facked up with wonderful art in the ſkull. Aa. liſon. 


(2.) He cannot live, I hope, and mult not die, 


Till George be pack'd with poſt horſe up to heav n. Shakeſp, 
3. Enos has 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d. 
There be that can pack cards and yet cannot 
there are ſome. that are good in canvaſſes and factions, that are 
otherwiſe weak men. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The judge ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown, 
(4.) When they have pack'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th' expedient : 
Who can already muſter friends, 
To ſerve for members to our ends. Hudibras, 
Brutes, called men, in full ery pack'd by the court or country, 
_ down 1n the houſe of commons, a deſerted horned beaſt of 
court: 1 Wycherly. 
So many greater fools than they, N 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day. Suuthern, 
The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle ; 
a'pack'd aſſe of Italian biſhops, not a free convention of 
tathers from Whuarters. Atterbury. 


Shaleſp. 
ay well; ſo 


Pope. 


1 Tz To Pack. V. n. 'V To tie up goods. To 80 off in a 
% hurry ; to remove in haſte, 3. To concert bad meaſures ; 


to confedeiate in ill; to practiſe unlawful confederacy or 
colluſion. | 
(1-) The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace | 
Her at his riſe, at his full top 


Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Cleæveland. 

( 2.) New farmer thinketh each hour a day, | 

Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuſſer. 
5 | Rogues, hence, avaunt ! 2, 

Seek ſhelter, pack. Shakeſp. M. V. of Windſor. 


The wind no fooner came good, but away pack the gallies 
with all the haſte they could. Care uu. 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and then robbed 
the temple : as he was packing away with his ſacrilegious burden, 
a voice purſued him. L' Effrazge. 
Tf they had been an hundred more, they had been all ſent 
packing with the ſame anſwer. Stilling fleet, 
Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches riſe, 


This is no place for you. | Dryden. 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town, 

From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling a 

To Liffy's ſtinking tide at Dublin. Suit. 


(3.) That this fo profitable a merchandize, riſeth not to a 
proportionable enhauncement with other leſs beneficial com- 
modities, they impute partly to the eaſtern buyers packing, 

ing the ſame Carew. 


Gopack with him. Sbaleſp. Titus Andronicus, 


' PAcCkCLoaTH. n. Y [pack and chath,] A cloath in which 


goods are tied up. 8 


Dryden. PME EA. n. J [from pack.] One who binds up bates for 
Thomſon's Summer. p 


carriage. 5 
a'CKET. n. . [pacquet, French.] 1. A finall pack; a 
mail of letters. 2. A ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank's 


medicines. 3. The poſt ſhip, the flop that briogs letters 
periodically. 5 
(1. ) In the dark 
Grop'd Ito find out them, | ; 
Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdraw. Shakeſp. 
There paſſed continually packets and diſpatches betwegn the 
8 ts returned with large acceſſions djections and 
2 3 * Fell. 
—— Upon your late command | 


To guard the p „and ſearch all packet 
This to the — intercepted. — Denham. 
G.) People will wonder how the news could come, eſpecially 
if. the wind be fair when the packet goes or. Swift. 


3 * 


| 1 
To PACK ET. v. 3. [from the noun.] To bind up in par- 


.cels. 
My reſolution is to ſend you all your letters, well ſealed and 
packeted, | Swift. 
A or n. ſ. [pack and horſe,] A horſe of burden; 
a horſe employed in carrying goods. | 
1 — were queen, ay, Sl your huſband king, 
I was a packborſe in his great affairs. HShaleſp. 
It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges on in a 
laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of thin 
done in the world, than a packhorſe who is driven conſtantly 
forwards and backwards to market, ſhould be ſkilled in the geo- 
graphy of the country. | | Locke, 
Pa'cKSADDLE. n. ſ. pack and ſadale] A ſaddle on which 


burdens are laid | 
Your beards d not ſo honourable a grave as to ſtuff a 
butcher's cuſhion, or to be entombed in an aſſes paci ſadale. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
That brave prancing courſer, hath been ſo broken and brought 
low by her, that he will patiently take the bit and bear a pack- 
ſaddle or panniers. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
The bunch on a camel's back may be inſtead of a packſaddle 
to receive the burthen. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Pa'cxTHREAD. . . [pack and thread.] Strong thread uſed 
in tying up parcels. | 
en, About his ſhelves 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. * Romeo and Jul. 
Girding if the body of the tree about with packtbread, re- 
ſtraineth the ſap, Bacon's Nat. *＋ 


T can compare ſuch productions to nothing but rich pieces of 


patchwork, ſewed together with packthread. Felton. 
His horſe is vicious for which reaſon I tie him cloſe to his 
manger with a pacithread. Addiſon, Speftator, 
| The cable was about as thick as packthread. Swift. 
Pa'cxwax. u. /. Several parts peculiar to brutes, are want- 
ing in man; as the ftrong aponeuroſes of the neck, called 
packwax. | | | Kay. 
Pacr. n. /. [pact, Fr. pactum, Latin.] A contract; a bar- 
gain; a convent. 9 
The queen, contrary to her pact and agreement concerning 


the marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out of 
ſanctuary unto king Richard. ' Bacon. 
Pa'crion. n. /. [padtion, Fr. patio, Latin.] A bargain; 


. a Covenant. 
The French king ſent for Matthew earl of Levenox, to re- 
move the earl of Arraine from the regency of Scotland, and re- 
verſe ſuch pactions as he had made. | Hayward. 
There never could be any room for contracts or pact ions, 
between the ſupreme being and his intelligent creatureg, 


PactrTiovus. adj. [ pactio, Lat.] Settled by covenant. 
PAD. u. / from paad, Sax. whence likewiſe path, or paas.] 
1. The toad ; a foot-path. 2. An eaſy CGE” 3. 
A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 4. A low ſoſt ſad- 
dle; à cuſhion or bolſter ; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuf- 
fed with ſtraw. [ Pajado, Spaniſh, of paja, ftraw.] 
(1.) We have ſeen this to be the diſcipline of the ſtate, as 
4 of the pad. | L' Eftrange. 
he ſquire of the pad and the knight of the poſt, 
Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes no more 
5 croſt. | Prior. 
(2.) Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hand; but let 
not them be accounted no poets who mount and ſhew their horſe- 
manſhip. Dryden s Ded. io Juvenal. 
A grey pad is kept in the ſtable with great care, aut of regard 
to his al ſervices. | + Addiſon. 
I would have ſet you on an eaſier pad, and relieved the wan- 
dering knight with a night's lodging. Pope's Letters. 
(A.) Tremellius was called ſcropha or fowy becauſe he hid his 
neighbour's ſow under a pad, and commanded his wife to lie 
thereon ; he ſware that he had no ſow but the great ſow that 
lay there, pginting to the ꝓad and the ſow his wife. Camden. 


eyne. 
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We ſhall not need to ſay what lack 
Of leather was upon his back; 
For that was hidden under pad. Hudibras. 


Te PAD. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To travel gently. 2. 
To rob on foot. 3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 


 Pa'par. n. . Grouts ; coarſe flower. 


In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years of ſuch power 
and favour, all that came out could not be expetted to be 
pure and fine meal, but muſt have amongſt it padar and bran in 
this lower age df human fragility. Watton. 


Pa'DDeR. 3. /. [from pad.] A robber; a foot highway- 


man. 
Spurr'd as jockies uſe, to break, 
Or padders to ſecure a neck. 
Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders is the poet's curſe ; 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear, 
But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryden. 
If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuſt 
uarrels, he has no better pretence to honour than what a re- 
Cute and ſucceſsful p adder may challenge. Collier. 


To PaDDLE. v. n. [patouiller, Fr.] 1. To row; io beat 
water as with cars. 2. To play in the water. 3. To 


finger. | 
.) As the men were paddling for their lives. L'Eftrange. 
oy 


Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſire. ö 
3 (2. The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpe& for think - 
ing: it looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. 
* Os 3 Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, ſpyed a lamb 
paddling a good way off. L'Eftrange. 

(3-) toms e and pinching fingers - 
And making prattis'd ſmiles, 

As in a looking-glaſs. HShbateſp. Winter's Ta r. 
Pa'ppLEe. n. /. [pattal, Welſh.] 1. An oar, particularly 

that which is uſed by a fingle rower in a boat. 2. Any 
thing broad like the end of an oa. | 

(2.) Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii, 13. 
Papo LER. u. /. [from paddle.] One who paddles. 
Ainſworth. 


Hedidras, 


Pa/pDLE-STAFF. 2. /. [from faddk and faff.) A ſtaff 
headed with broad iron. | 
Pa'pDock. u. /. [pava, Saxon; padde, Dutch.] A great 
frog or toad. | | | | 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, | 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame; 
The griſly toad ſtool grown there mought I ſee, 


And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenſer. 
The paddock, or frog paddock, breeds on the land, is bony 


and big, — Wy e. | Walton. 
| The water e whom fiſh and paddocks fed, 7 
With ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon d. Dryden. 


Pa'ppock. n. . [corrupted from parrack.] A ſmall inclo- 
ſure for deer, or other animals. SED One 
PapeLron. n. . [pas de lion, Fr. pes leonis, Lat.] An 
Row. | | Ain ſworth. 
PA'DLOCK. ». /. [padde, Duteh.] A lock hung on a 
ſtaple to bold on a link. ©. 
Let all her ways be mm; . 
And our padlock on her mind. WW 
To PAD "ow, v. a. [from the noun.] To faſten with a 
dlock. | | 
Ts illiterate people have padlocꝭ d all thoſe pens that were 
to celebrate their heroes, by ſilencing grub-ſtreet. John Bull, 


Pap-nac. n. , [from pad and nag.] An amblin nag. 
| An eaſy pad-nag to ride out a mule, * ”, Pope. 
Pa/rowelre. n. J. [pes leoninus, Latin.] An herb. 


| AHAiſuortb. 
PAN. n. /. [from the ſongs fung at feſtivals to Apollo, be- 
ginning hb pean.] A ſong of triumph. | | 


10 


o may I live to hail the glorious da ay 
And ſing loud pears thro' the crouded way. Roſcon: mon. 


See from each clime the learn'd their incenſe bring : 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting p@axs ring. Pope. 
PA'GAN. . I [paganyc, Saxon; paganus, Latin; from 
fagus, 2 village; the villages continuing heathen after 
the cities were ee A Heathen; one not a Chriſtian. 
PA GAN. adj. Heatheni 


Their cloaths are after ſuch a pagan cut too, 


That fure they have worn out Chriſtendom, Shakeſp. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncauth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ; 

But fuch they were as Pagan uſe requir d. Dryden. 


Pa'canisM. u. /. [paganiſm, Fr. from pagan. ] Heaihen- 
-iſm. 


The name of popery is more odious than very fag aniſin 
amongſt divers of the more ſumple ſort. Heoker . 
Our labarum, in a ſtate of paganiſm you have on a coin of 
Tiberius. It ſtands between two other enſigns. Addijon. 
PAGE. n. /. [page, French.] 1. One ſide of the leaf of a 
book. 2. [age, Fr.] A young boy attending, rather in 
formality than ſervitude, on a great perſon. 


(1.) If a man could have opened one of the #a2er of the 
divine counſel, and ſeen the event of Joſeph's being fold, he 


might have dried up the young man's tears. T a5 br. 
Thy name to Phcebus and the muſes known, 
Shall in the front of ev'ry page be ſhown. Dryden. 


A printer divides a hook into ſheets, the ſheets into f ages, 
the pages mto lines, and the lines into letters. Watts. 
(2.) The fair goddeſs Fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 


Miſguide thy oppoſers fwords ! | 
Proſperity . be 9 | Shahkeſp. Coriolanus. 
Pages following him, | g 
Even at the heels in = gs olden multitudes. Shakeſp. 
He had two pages of honour, on either hand one, Baccn. 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Mcthufalem his page. Donne. 


This day thou ſhalt my rural pages ſee 
For I have dreſs d them both to wait on thee. Dryden. 
Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, to 
tell him ever , morning, Remember, O king, that thou art mor- 
wal. -* Wake's Prep. fer Death. 
20 PAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To matk the pages 

of a book. 2. To attend as a page. 

| (2.) Will theſe moſs trees 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels 
And ſkip when thau point' ſt out. 


Shakeſp. 


PA'GEANT. n. /. [Of this word the etymologiſts give no 


fafisfaftory account. It may perhaps be payen geant, a pagan 
giant, a repreſentation of triumph uſed at return from holy 
wars; as we have yet *. Saracen's head.] 
2 ſhow. 2. Any ſhow ; a ſpectacle of entertainment. 3. 
It is uſed in a — eRr and general ſenſe for any thing 
ſhowy without ſtability or duration. 
» (2.) When all our pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 


And I was trim d in madam Julia's gown. Shakeſp. 
II play my pert in fortune's 3 | Shakeſp. 
This wide and univerſal theatre, 
" Preſents more woful pageants ghan the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shakeſ p. As you like it. 
Strange and unnatural, lers ſtay and ſee 
This pageant of a prodigy. Conley. 


The poets,contrived the 2 pageant or machine for 
the pope's entertainment; a huge floating mountam that was 
ſplit in the tap in imitation of Parnaſſus. 


= Thus unlamented/pa&the proud away 


gaze of fools, and pageant of aday. Pope. 
The breath of others razſes our renown, 
"Dur ens as ſoon blows. tle, Pageant down. 


Poor ant. adj. Showy ; powſous ; oltentatious ; — 


Pac NAL. adj. pagina, Latin.] Conſiſii 


1. A ſtatue in 


1 


Were ſhe ambitious, he'd diſdain to own 
The pageant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne. 


1 e 
7 Pa GBANT. v. a. [from the noun.] Io exhibit in ſhow; 


to repreſent. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 
He pageants us. Shakeſp. Teil. and Crefſila, 


PA'GEANTRY. n. / (from fpageant.] Pomp; ſhow. 
Inconveniences are conſequent to dogmatizing, ſuppoſing 
men in the right; but if they be in the wrong, what a ridi- 
culous pageantry is it to ſee ſuch a philoſophical gravity ſet man 
out a ſoleciſin. Governm. of the Tongue. 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; 
x Dryden. 
— 


There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and ths own. 
of 
An 2 7 proper unto the pagrnal our times, 
but not ſo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in uſe 
among the Jews, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Pa'cop. n. /. [a corruption of poutghad, which in the 
Perſian figaifies a houſe of idols. Fryer's travels] 1. An 
Indian idol. 2. The temple of the idol. 


(J.) They worſhip idols called pagods, after ſuch a terrible 
repreſentation as we make of devils. Stlling fleet, 


(2.) See thronging millions to the paged run, 


And offer country, par ent, wife, or ſon. Pate. 
Pap. the preterite and participle paſſive of pay. 
This puniſhment purſues the _—y maid, 
And — the purple hair is dearly paz Dryden. 
Par'GLES. n. 5 [paraly/ts, Lat.] . ; alſo called 
cowſſips. Dig, 


Pain. n. /. [paila, Spaniſh] A wooden veſſel in which 
milk or water is commonly carried. 
In the country when wool is new ſhorn, they ſet pail; of water 
in the ſame room, to increaſe the weight. Bacon. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer overflows the pails. Dryden. 
Par'LpuL. n. / [pail and full.) The quantity that a pail 
will hold. 


Yond ſame chad cannot chuſe but fall by pailfuls. 


Shak. 
PalLMaA'lL. 


[The fame with pallmall, a beater or 


mall to ſtrike - ball.] Violent ; boiſterous. 
N beetle upon a bowl, makes it fly 
rom it 5 


Digby an th So. 
Pain. n. / [peine, Fr. pin, Sax. fe@na, Lat.] 1. Puniſh- 

ment denounced. 2. Penalty ; puniſhment. 3. Senſa- 
tion of uneaſineſs. 4. [In the plural.] Labour; work; 
toil. 5. Labour; taſk. The lar is, in this ſenſe, 


__ 6. Uneafineſs of mind, about ſomething abſent 
or 


wm ture; anxiety ; ſolicitude. 7. The throws of child- 
irt 


(1.) There the princeſſes a to bathe 
na it was ſo priviledged a * upon pain 


durſt preſume to come thither 

On pain of death no perſon bein fo bold, 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the liſt, | 
Interpoſe, on pain of my difpleafure, FE 

Betwixt their ſwords. Dryden's Don $ 


None ſhall preſume to fly under pain of death, with wings 
of any other man' N e 
60 Becauſe Euſebius eben yer ſaid ail we will 
of muldt he, lay it upon 
| 1 025 a pains of — than the offences of 
| ; ſo likewiſe are the pleaſures. Bacon. 
Pais perfect miſery, the worſt 
Of iy and ive, overturns 
* 12 Par. Loft. 
— t) 
N nar mae, — 
as folly to his charge 


— 


— | Vora. 


ca) nay have taken the pains 
in America. Abbe Deſert. * 


TT an 
One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh haſte, and is fo 


much the more behind. Ecclus. xi. 11. 
The pains they had taken, was very great. Clarendon. 
If philoſophy be uncertain, the former will conclude it vain ; 

and the latter may be in danger of pronouncing the ſame on 

their pams, who ſeek it, if after all 12 labour they muſt reap 


the wind, mere opinion and conjecture. Glan ville. 
She need no weary ſteps aſcend, 
All ſeems before her feet to bend; 
And here, as ſie was born ſhe lies, 1 
High without taking pains to riſe. Waller. 
The deaf perſon mult be diſcreetly treated, and by pleaſant 


uſage wro upon, to take ſome pains at it, watching your 
+ ſeaſons and taking great care, that he may not hate his talk but 
do it chearfully. | Holder. 
If health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the pains to 
diſcover the regions where it grows, and the ſprings that feed it. 
They called him a theafand fools for his pains. L'Efrange. 
Some natures the more farms a man takes to reclaim them, 


the worſe they are. L*Eftranse. 
Her nimble feet refuſe | 
Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took fains to loſe. Dryden. 
The fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, | ; 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to | Pope. 


leaſe. 
ll be a 


A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, can make 


the moſt ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, and con- 


vince him that he to perform it. 
(5-) He ſoft arrived on the graſſy plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. 
Tone paine in a cottage dothe take, 
When t'other trim bowers do make. 
When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flow'rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make: 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain. 
When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. 
- ed It bid her feel | 
No future pain for me; but — | 
A lover more proportion'd to her C 


Swift. 
Spenſer. 
Tuſſer. 


Davies. 


Waller. 


Prier. 


If the church were once thus ſettled, we need then be in leſs 


pain for the religion,of our prince. Leſley. 
(.) She bowed Merſelf and travelled ; for her pains came up- 
on her. I Sam. iv. 19. 


To Pain, v. a. [from the noun ] 1. To aſſfſict; to tor- 


ment; to make uneaſy. 2. [With the reciprocal pronoun. ] 
To labour. Little uled. 


(1.) Iam pained at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt heard, 


O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet. Jer. iv. 19. 
She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, | 
And lea es a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryden. 


Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becauſe it is equally 


deſtructive to that temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation 
of life. . 6 Locke. 
E aſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before 
For ſo much pained by the fetter. | | 
(2.) Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſetf to yield 
equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but great abuſes lurk in 
ſo abſolute a privilege. | 
| He pained himje!f to raiſe his note. 
Pair. adj. [pain and full.) 1. Full of pain; miſer- 
able; befet with affliction. 2. Giving pain; afflictive. 
3. Difficult ; requiring labour. 4. Induſtrious ; laborious ; 
exerciſing labour. . 
(.) Is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come | 
To death. . . | Milton's Par. Loft. 
-(2.) Evils have been more painful to us in the proſpect, than 
by their actual preſſure. Addiſon, Spetiator. 
l am ſick of this bad world!  — 
The day light and the fun grow painful to me. Addiſon. 


Long abſtinence may be painful to acid conſtitutions, by the 


uneaſy ſenſation it creates in the ſtomach Arbatbnot, 


Addi ſon. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
9 Dryden. 


I 
(3. The painful ſervice 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 


But with that ſurname. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me. 


| 1 Pſalm Ixxiii. 16. 
Surat he took, and thence 


| ting fame, 
By quick and painful marches hither came. Drxyaen. 
Ev'n I, tho' flow to touch the painful ſtring, 5 | 
Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to ſing. Smith, 
(4.) To dreſs the vines new des is requir'd, | 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd. Dryden. 


Great abilities when employed as God dire&s, do but make 
the owners of them greater and more painful ſervants to their 
neighbours : however, they are real bleſſings when in the hands 
of good men. | | Swift. 


Pa'tneULLY. adv. [from painful.) 1. With great pain or 
affliction. 2. Laboriouſly ; diligently. 
(2.) Such as fit in eaſe at home, raiſe a benefit out of their 


hunger and thirft, that ſerve their prince and country painfully 
abroad. | Raleigb's Eſſays. 
Robin red-breaſt painfully | 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Wood. 


Pa'iNeULNESS. n. /. [from painful.] 1. Affliction; ſorrow ; 


grief. 2. Induſtry ; laboriouſneſs. 

(1.) With diamond in window-glaſs ſhe graved, | 
Erona die, and end this ugly painfulneſs. | Sidney. 
No cuſtom can make the painfulneſs of a debauch eaſy, or 

pleaſing to a man; ſince nothing can be pleaſant that is un- 
natural, | South. 
(2.) Painfulneſs, by feeble means ſhall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible inſtruments, 1s through 
| ſloth and negligence loft. | Hooker, 
Pai'nim. n. / [payen, French.] Pagan; infidel. 

The croſs hath been an ancient bearing, even before the 
birth of our Saviour, among the Painims themſelves. 

| | | | Peacham, 

Whole brigades one champion's arms 0'erthrow, 
_ Slay Paini ms vile that force the fair, Tictel. 
Pai'nim. adj. Pagan; infidel. 
Champions bold, 
Defy d the beſt of Painim chivalry, | 
To mortal combat, or carriere with lance. 
The Solymean fulltan he o'erthrew, , | 
His moony troops feturning bravely ſmear'd 3 
With Painim b effus'd. | Philips. 
Par'NLEss. adj. [from pain.] Free from pain; void of 
wankde. -- 35 
He frequently bleſt God for ſo far indulging to his infirmi- 


Milton. 


ties, as to make his diſeaſe ſo parnleſs to him. Fell. 
The deaths thou ſhow'ſt are forc'd; | 
Is there no ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſs way | | 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? Dryden. 


PainsTa'KER. 2. / 
perſon. 9 | 
I'll prove a true painfaker day and night : | 
I'll ſpin and card, and keep our children tight Gay. 
PainSTA'KING. adj. [pains and take.] Laborious; in- 
duftrious. | | . 
To PAINT. v. a. [peindre, French.] 1. To repreſent by 
delineation and colours. 2. Lo cover with colours repre» 
ſentative of ſomething. 3. To repreſent by colours, ap- 
arances, or images. 4. To deſcribe ; to repreſent. 5. 
Fo colour; to diverſify. 6. To deck with artificial colours 
in fraud or oſtentation. | 
(1.) Live to be the ſhew and gaze o' th' time, 

We'll have thee as our rarer monſters are, | 

Shakeſp. Vacbeth. 


Painted upon a pole. 
(2.) Who fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 


Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 


[pains and take.) Labourer ; laborious 


Shakeſp. | 


(3-) Till we from an author's words paint his very thoughts 

in our minds, we do not underſtand him. | Kir. 
When folly grows romantick we muſt faint it; 

Come then the colours and the ground prepare, _ Popes 


(4.) The lady is diſloyal.— 


*5Q 


PF A 1 
— Diſloyal ? — 3 
The word is too good to paint out her wickedneſs, 


Shakeſpeare. 
(5 ) Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours freſh, 
The darkeſt ſkies with ſtore of ſtarry lights. Fenſer. 


(6.) Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 


Than that of painted pomp ? are not theſe woods 
More free from peril # com the conrt. 


Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings, ix. zo. 
To PAIN r. wv. n. To lay colours on the face. 
Oh ! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chas'd old age away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, 
Nor would it ſure be ſuch a fin to * 
PAINT. . /. [from the verb.] 
of any thing. 2. Colours laid on > Sh face. 
(1.) Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind, 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ſhown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 
The church of the annunciation looks beautiful in the inſide, 
all but one corner of it being covered with ſtatues, gilding, and 


paint. 44400 on Italy. 
Her charms in breathing paint engage, 


Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. 
(2.) Together lay her pray 'r book and her paint. 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 
Fright him, — s worth your love, from your ama 
CUNT, 
ParnTes. u. / [peint: e, Fr. from paint.] One who pro- 
teſſes the art of repreſenting objects by colours. 
In the placing let ſome care bo taken how the painber did 
ſtand in the working. | 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as they are in their 
proper and perfect nature; which the beſt painters always chuſe 
y contemplating the forms of each. Dryde:. 
Par NTING. n. . [from paint.] 1. The art of repreſent- 
ing objects by delineation and . 2. Piddute; 3 the 
painted reſemblance. 3. Colours laid on. 
(1.) If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows that 
no arts are without their precepts. . 29. 


"Tis in life as tis in parnting, 


| Shakefp. 


. Colours repreſentaiive 


Pepe. 
Anoa, 


Much may be ri Kan, yet much he wanting. Prior. 
(2.) This is the very painting of your fear; 
This is the air- drawn dagger which you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Painting is welcome; 5 

The 2 is almoſt the nat ural man: 

For ſince di ſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 

He 1s but outſide : pencil'd figures are 

Ev'n ſuch as they give cut. | Shakeſp. Timon. 
(3. If any ſuch be here | 

That love this painting, wherein you ſee me ſmear'd, 

Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shak. Coriolanus. 


Par' NTURE. n. f. [peinture, Fr.] The art of painting. A 
French word. 


(x.) To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
For painture near adjoining lay, | 


A plenteous province. Dryden. 
: : The ſhow'ry arch, 

With lifted colours gay, or, azure, Ss 

Delights and puzzles t e beholders eye, 

That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews | | 

Of painture vary'd. Philips. 


PAIR. n. /. [paire, Fr. * Lat.] 1. Two things ſuiting 
one another, as a pair of gloves. 2. A man and wife. 
3. Two aß a fort ; a couple ; a brace. 


(2.) O wh meet now 
Such pairs.in love and mutual honour join'd? Milton, 
Had Iva — BRI and Lge there 
i'd long marry d and a happy 
Now old in love, Jos Dryden, 


Pope. 


Wotton's Arebitectue. 


F 


(3) All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 
All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
He docs into one pair of eyes convey, Suclling. 
The many fairs of nerves branching themſelves to all the 
parts of the body, are wonderful to behold, Ray, 
To Pals. v. n. [from the noun.] 1, To be joined in 
pairs; to couple; as male and female. 2. To ſuit; to fit 
as a counter part. 
( 1.) — Our dance, I pray z 
Ygur hind, my Perdita; fo turtles pair. | 
2.) Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had pair'd 
Wel with this lord; there was not a ſull month 
Between their births. Shak.” Winter's Tale. 
— Ethelinda ! 
My keart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fravght with artleſs terderneſs. Rowe, 
To Pain. v. a. 1. To join in couples. 2. To unite ag 
corteſponde nt or oppoſite. q 
(1.) Minds are fo hardly match'd, that ev'n the firſt, 
Tho? pair'd by heav'n, in Paradiſe were curs'd. 
(2.) Turtles and doves with diff ring hues unite, 
And gloſſy jet is pair d with ſhining white. Pope. 
PLACE. n. ſ. [palais, Fr. palatium, Latin.] A royal 
houſe ; an houſe eminent!y ſplendid. 
———— You forgot, 
We with colours ſpread, | 
March'd thro” the city to the palace gates. Shakeſp. 
Palaces and pyramids do ſlope | 
Their heads to their foundations. Sbat. Macbeth, 
The palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, 
And the laſt comers bear the former to the fides. 


Jae b. 


Dryd. 


Dryd. 
The funs bright palace on high columns rais'd, i 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. Addiſon, 
The old man early roſe, walk 0 forth and ſate 
| On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate. Pope. 


Paracious. 
ficent. 


London encreaſes daily, turning of great palacious houſes in- 
to {mall tenements. Graunt. 


Para'nquin. n. / Is a kind of covered carriage uſed in 
the eaſtern _— that is ſupported on the ſhoulders 
of ſlaves, and wherein perſons of diſtinction are carried. 


PA'LaTABLE. adj. [from 43 Guſtful; leaſing to 
the taſte. N , 


There is nothing ſo difficult as FE art of making advice a- 


ag. [from palace. "Royal; noble ; magat- 


greeable. How many devices have been made ule of to render 
this bitter potion palatable. Addiſon. 
They by th' alluring odour drawm in haſte, | 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and * ſip 
ir palatable bane. Philips. 


PALATE. n. /. [palatum, Latin.] 1. The inſtrument of 


taſte, the upper part or roof of the mouth. -2. Mental 
reliſh ; intellectual taſte. 
— Let their beds | 

Be — as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 

Be ſfeaſon'd with ſuch viands. Shak. Merch. of Wh. 
 Thele ivory feet were carved into the ſhape of lions; without 
theſe their greateſt dainties could not reliſh to their palates. 

 Hakewill on Providence. 
Light and. colours come in only by the all kind of- 


es; 
ſounds only by the ears; the ſeveral taſtes — by the noſe 
and ＋ Locke. 
nerves about our palate plac'd, 
She ikewiſe judges of the taſte : 
Elſe, diſmal thought l our warlike men 
* drink thick port for fine champagne. Prior. 
he vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; 
Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts. P 


(2-) Ie may de the palate af the ſoul is indiſpoſed by KI. 


neſs or ſorrow... Taylor. 


The men of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as dreſt 
up by the ſchoolmen. Baker on Learning. . 


adj. [fr alate. the 3. 
4 ] Relongiag to. the palate ; 


PA LATICk, 


or roof of 


P AL 
The three labials, P. B. M. are parallel to the three gingival 
r. D. N. and tothe three palatic K. G. L. Holder. 


Pa'Larine. n. / [palatin, French; from palatinus of pa- 
latium, Lat.] One inveſted with regal rights and prero- 
tives. 
These abſolute pa/atines made barons and knights, did exer- 
ciſe high juſtice in all points within their territories. Davies. 
PA'LATINE. ad}. 1 privileges. 
Many of thoſe lords, to whom our kings had granted thoſe 
petty kingdoms, did exerciſe jura regalia, inſomuch as there 
were no leſs than eight counties palatine in Ireland at one time. 


Davies on Ireland. 


PALE. adj. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.] 1. Not ruddy ; not 
freſh of colour; wan; white of look. 2. Not high co- 
loured; approaching to colourleſs tranſparency. 3. Not 
bright; not ſhining ; faint of luſtre; dim. | 
(.) Look I fo fale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt ? 
Ay, my good lord; and no man in the preſence ; - 
But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. Shakeſp. 
Was the hope drunk : | 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf ; hath it ſlept ſince PEP 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale.  Shakeſp 
(2.) When the ucine turns pale, the patient is in danger. 
Arbuthnot. 
(3.) The night, methinks, is but the day light ſick, 
It looks a little paler. a Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
To PALE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make pale. 
The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to fale his uneffectual fire. Shak. Hamlet. 
To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with ſhame. Prior. 
Pare. n. ſ. [alus, Latin.] 1. Narrow piece of wood 
joined above and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds, 2. 
Any incloſute. 3. Any diftri& or territory. 4. The pale 
is the third and middle part of the ſcutcheon, being derived 
from the chief to the baſe, or nether part of the ſcutcheon, 
with two lines. ID | Peacham. 
| 2 Get up & th' rail, I'll peck you o'er the pales elſe. Hal. 
As their example till prevails, e . 
She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales. = Prior. 
Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. 


for the whole church, even by the whole, thoſe few excepted, 
which brake out of the common pale. Hooker. 
Let my due feet never fail | 

To walk the ſtudious cloifter's f ale, | 
And love the high embowed roof. 8 Milton. 
Having been born within the pale of the church, and ſo 
brought up in the Chriſtian religion, by which we have been 
partakers of thoſe precious advantages of the word and facra- 
ments. 5 Duty of Man. 


He hath propoſed a ftanding revelation, ſo well confirmed 


dy miracles, that it ſhould be needleſs to recur to them for 


the conviction of any man born within the pale of chriſtianity. 
15 8 | Alter bury. 
Confine the thoughts to exerciſe the breath ; _ 
And keep them in the pale of words till death, Dunciad. 
(3-) There is no part but the bare Engliſh pale, in which the 
Triſh have not the greateſt footing, _ | Spenſer. 
The lords juſtices put arms into the hds of divers noble- 
men of that religion, within the pale. Clarendon. 
To PALE. v. a. [from the noun.) 1, To inclofe with pales. 
2. To incloſe; to encompaſs. . 


( 1.) The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled 


in with twenty deals of a foot broad. Mortimer. 


(2.) Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclipe, 

Is thine. 

be iſh beech | | 

R Tg 

Wi r m Henry's glory, 

And od din 5K we of the diadem, | 

Now in his life ? — — eee Shak. H. IV. 

Pa'rezyEtD. adj. [pale and eye.] Having eyes dimmed. 

No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell 


Inſpives the paleey'd prieſt from the prophetic cell. Milton: 


Mortimer. 
(2.) Aceremony, which was then judged very convenient 


Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
en, with wives and boys. Shateſp. 


P A L 
Shrines, where their vigils palrey d virgins ke 
| And pitying ſaints, whole ſtatues learn 2 == hay Pope. 
PALtra'ce. adj. [pale and face.] Having the face wan. 
Why have they dar'd to march | 
So many miles upon her peaceful hoſom, 


Frighting her '4 villages with war. Shakeſp. 
Let palefac'd fear keep with the mean born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. | Shakeſf. 
Pa LORE: adv. [from pale.] Wanly; not freſhly ; not 
_ ruddily, 


PALENESss. u. /. [from pale.] 1. Wanneſs; want of co- 
lour ; want of freſhneſs ; fickly whiteneſs of look. 2. 
Want of colour; want of luſtre. 
(1.) Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to take away 
the name of paleneſs from her moſt pure whiteneſs. Sidney. 
The blood the virgin's cheek forſook, | 


A livid haleneſt ſpreads o'er all her look. Pope. 
. The palzneſs of this flow'r g 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. Shakeſp. 


Pa'cenpar. n. .. A kind of coalting veſſel. Obſolete. 
Solyman ſent over light horſemen in great pa/endars, which 
running all along the ſea coaſt, carried the people and the cattle. 


| Knolles's Hiftory. 


i vous. ad}. [palea, Lat.] Huſky ; chaffy. 
This attraction we tried in ſtraws and paleous bodies. Brown, 


 Pa'LETTE. n. /. [palette, Fr.] A light board on which 


a painter holds his colours when he paints. 
Let the ground of the picture be of ſuch a mixture, as there 
may be ſomething in it of every colour that compoſes your work, 


as it were the contents of your palette. | Dryden. 


Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart. Tic el. 
When ſage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows, 
Her (&ilful hand an iv'ry palette grac'd, 
Where ſhining colours were in order plac'd. Gay. 
Parerty. n. J. [palefroy, Pr.] A ſmall horſe fit for la- 
dies : It is always diſtinguiſhed in the old books from a 
war horſe. | 
Her wanton falfrey all was overſpread 


With tinſel trappings, waven like a wave. Spenſer. 
The damſel is mounted on a white pa/frey, as an emblem of 
her innocence. 5 | Addiſon, Spe. 
The ſmiths and armorers on palfreys ride. Dryden, 


Pa'LFREYED. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding on a palfrey. 
Such dire atchievements ſings the bard = tells, 1 | 


Of paifrey'd dames, bold knights and magick ſpells. Ticket. 


PaLtzica'TiION. u. ſ. [palus, Lat.] The act or practice 
* ound firm with piles. : 
ave ſaid nothing of paliſication or piling of the ground- plot 
commanded by Vitruvius, when we build upon a — foil, 
Wotton. 


Pa'LinDROME. u. . [ranvopia, xd and pet.] A 


word or ſentence which is the ſame read backward or 
forwards ; as, madam ; or this ſentence, Sabi dure a ru- 
dibus. * = 
Pa'tino 3 5 
eee 1. £ [Taxudic.] A recantation. 
I, of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 
But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold : 

Who therefore in this ing palinod .. 

Abhor myſelf, that have diſpleas'd my God, 

In duſt and aſhes mourn. 
PALISA'DE. J n. /. [paliſade, Fr. paliſado, Span. from 
PALISA'DO. J palus, Latin.] Pales ſet by way of inclo- 

ſure or defence. ; 

The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, _ | 

And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. | Dryden. 

The wood is uſeful for pali ſado for fortifications, being ve- 
ry hard and durable. Mortimer Hujb, 


*5Qz2 


Sandys's Paraph. on Job. 


8 
The city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and that wall 
guarded with paliſades. 
To PaLisa'DE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To incloſe with 
paliſades. 
Pa'tisn. adj, [from pale.] Somewhat pale. 
Spirit of nitre makes with copper a pa/i blue; ſpirit of urine 


a deep blue. 

ParL. n. /. [pallium, Latin.] 
ſtate. 2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 3. The cover- 
ing thrown over the dead. | | 

(1.) —— With princely pace, 
As fuir Aurora in her purple þal/, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call ; 


Arbuthnot on Air. 


So forth ſhe comes. Spenſer. 
Let gorgeous tragedy | | 
In fcepter*d pall come ſweeping by. Mil:on. 


(2) An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and anointed, 


and after conſecration he ſhall have the fal ſent him. Aptife. 
(3.) The right fide of the fall old Egeus kept, 
And ou the left the royal Theſeus wept. Dryden. 


ToPaLlL. v. a. [fiom the noun] To cloak; 
Come thick night 955 

And fall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes. 


to ve lt. 


Shakeſp. 


To PALL. v n. [Of this word the etymologiſts give no rea- 
ſonable account: perhaps it is only a corruption of pale, 


and was applied originally to colours.] To grow vapid ; 
to become inſipid. | | 
Empty one h t into another ſwiftly, leſt the drink fall. Bac. 
Re.ity toon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fadles in the eye, and pals upon the ſenſe. Addiſon. 
Ta Patt u. 4. To make inſipid or vapid. 2. To impair 
ſpritelineſs; to difpirit. 3. To weaken ; to impair. 4. 
To cloy. : | 
(1.) Reaſon and refteftion, repreſenting perpetually to the 
mind the meannefs ot all ſenſual gratifications, blunt the edge 
of bis keeneſt deſires, and pall his enjoyments. 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, | 
Daſn'd by theſe rogues, turns Engliſh common draught, 
They pal! Moliere's and Lopez fprightly ſtrain. Swift. 
(2.) A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow gall d. 
Ungrateful man, | | 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardour, Dryden. 
3.) ———— Per this, 
Pl never follow thy pal fortunes more. Shakeſp. 


(4. ) Palled appetite is humorous, and muſt be gratified with 
ſauces rather than food. 


Pa'LLeT n. ſ. [pgillet, in Chaucer ; which was probably 
the French word from paille, ſtraw, and ſecondarily, a 
hed.] 1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. 2. [ palette, French. ] 
A ſmall meaſure, formerly uſed by chirurgeons. 3. [ln 
heraldry ; palus minor, Lat.] A little poſt, 

| (1,) Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in ſmoaky cribs, 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, | 

And buſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of coſtly (tate, 8 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Sale ſp. 

His ſecretary was laid in a pallet near him for ventilation of 
his thoughts. | ' Watton's Buckingham, 

If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, _ 

Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 

Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted lark 

From her thatch'd pallet rouſe. 


D r yen - 


Milton. 


(2) A ſurgeon drew from a patient in four days, twenty-ſe-. 


ven pallets, every pallet containing three ounces Hakewill. 
PALLMA'kL. . f. [pile and malleus, Eat. pale maille, Fr.] 


A play in which, the ball is ſtruck with a mallet through an 


iron. ring. 


Pa'LLIaMeENT. n. / [pallium, Lat.] A dreſs ; a robe. 
The people of Rome, e NONE. 
Send thee by me their tribu ne, 


Broome on Odyſſey. Pa'LL1ARDISE. 7. f. [pailliar 


1. A cloak or mantle of 


Atterbury. . 


_ Tatler. 


PF A FE 
This palllament of white and , hue. 
7 


e, 
whoring. Cbſolete. | 
To PALLIATE. v. a. [pallio, Lat. from pallium, a cloak; 
pallicr, Fr.] 1. To cover with excuſe. 2. To extenu- 
ate; to ſoften by favourable repreſentations. 3. To cure 
imperfectly or temporarily, not radically ; to eaſe, not 
cure. | | 

(1.) They never hide or palliate their vices, but expoſe them 
freely to vie v. | Fre it. 

(2.) The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. Dy. 

PaLLIa'T1ON. n. ſ. [palliation, Fr. from palliate.) 1, 
Extenua-ion ; alleviation ; favourable zepreſentation, 2. 
Imperſect or temporary, not radical cute; mitigation ; not 
cure. 

(1.) I ſaw clearly through all the pious diſguiſes and ſoft pal- 
liations of ſome men. King Charles. 
Such bitter iavectives againſt other mens faults, and indul- 
gence or palliation of their own, ſhews their zeal lies in their 
ſpleen. | Mn Government of the Tongue. 

(2.) If the juſt cure of a diſeaſe be full of peri), let the phy- 
ſician reſort to ꝓalliation. | acon's Nat. Hift, 
Pa'LLIATIVE. adj. [palliatif, Fr. from palliate.] 1. Ex- 

tenuating ; favourably repreſentative. 2. Mitigating, not 
removing; temporarily or partially, not radically cura- 
tive, | | 
Conſumption 1 ſeldom admits of other than a pal. 

_ Liative cure, and is generally incurable when hereditary. Arbuth, 

Pa'LLIATIVE. n. . {from palliate.] Something mitigating z 
ſomething alleviating. We 

It were more ſafe to truſt tothe general averſion of our people 
aguinſt this coin, than apply thoſe palliatiues which weak, per- 
fidious, or abject politicians adminiſter, Swift. 

Pa'LLID, adj. | pallidus, Latin.) Pale; not high-coloured ; 
not bright: pallid is ſeidom uſed of the face. DES 


Of every ſort, which in that meadow grew, 


Shakeſp, 
French.) Fornication ; 


They gather'd ſome ; the violet pallid blue. | Spenſer, 
When from the pallid ſky the ſun deſcends. ſon. 
_ Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, | | 
Its pallid bloom fick-imelling hen-bane ſhow'd. Harte. 
PALM. u. [palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.] 1. A tree of 


great variety of ſpecies; of which the branches were 
worn in token of victory; it therefore implies ſuperiority. 

There are twenty-one ſpecies of this tree, of which the 
moſt remarkable are, the greater palm or date-tree, The 
dwarf palm grows in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from 
whence the leaves are ſent hither and made into flag- 
1 The oily palm is a native of Guinea and Cape 

erd Wand, but has been tranſplanted to Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. It grows as high as the main maſt of a ſhip. 
Miller. 2. Victory; triumph. [palme, Fr.] 3. The hand 

| ſpread out; the inner part of the hand. LEE Latin. ] 

4. A hand, or meaſure of length, compriſing three inches. 
\ [palme, Fr.] 19 le. ip 

(1.)-Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

Nothing better 
abundant- in of the palm- trees without labour of man. 
This tree alone giveth unto man whatſoever his life beggeth at 
EN nw whe iam the pale frat 

ve others w | X for excellence, is 
Maurice Landgrave of Heb. MM Peacham of Muſick. 


Ervits of faln- tree, pleaſunteſt to thirſt 
And hunger both. 


Millon. 

Thou youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies, _ 
Whoſe pron new — from iſe, 5 

With ſpreading branches more ſulllwely riſe. © Dryd. 

(2.) Namyr.ſubdu'd is England's pain alone; 
The reſt beſieg d; but we conſtrain'd the wn. Dryd. 
_ (3>) By this virgin palm now kiſſing thine, 
I. will be thine. 7 Shakeſp +; 
Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back of 


your. hand, will, with a little tay, paG thr 
and yet taſte mild to the mouth, — 


PAL 
Seeking my, ſucceſs in love to know, - 

Ttry'd th' infallible prophetick way, | 

A. poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden, 

(4. The length of a foot is a ſixth part of the ſtature; a ſpan 
one eighth of it ; a palm or band's breadth one twenty-fourth ; a 
* thumb's breadth or inch one ſeventy-ſecond ; a forefinger's 
breadth one ninety-ſixth. . Holder on Ti me. 
Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V. emperor, wers ſo provident, . as ſcarce a palm of 
3 could be gotten by either, but that the other two would 


t the balance of Europe upright again. Bacon. 
The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, | 
W hich inſtantly a paim expanded ſhows. Denham. 


To PALM. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To conceal in the 


palin of the hand, as Jugglers. 2. To impole by fraud, 
z. To handle. 4. To ftroak with the hand. Ainjw. 


(1.) Palming is held foul play amongſt gameſters. Dryd. 


They palm'd the trick that loſt the game. Prior. 

( 2.) If not by ſeriptures, how can we be ſure, 

Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 

For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 

Moll White has made the country ring with ſeveral imagina- 
ry exploits falmed upon her.. Addiſon, Spect. 

(3.) Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. Prior. 
Pa'Lwmen. n. /. [from palm.] A pilgrim: they who re- 
turned from the holy land carried branches of palin. 
My ſceptre, for a palmer's walking ſtaff, Shaleſp. 
Behold yon iſle, by pal mers, pilgrims trod, 
| Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, — ſnod, unſhod. Pope. 
PATLMERWO RM. 1. f. [palmer and Worm] A worm co- 
vered with hair, ſuppoſed to be ſo called becauſe he wan- 
ders over alt plants. 

A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that reſemble ca- 
terpillars and are called paſmerworms, being conveyed into one 
of our ſmall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with their bellies 
upward, and the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Boyle. 

Patwe'tTo. n. ſ. A ſpecies of the palm-tree : It grows 
in the Weſt-Indies to be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houſes. Theſe leaves, before 
they are expanded, are cut and brought into England to 
make womens plaited hats ; and the berries of theſe trees 
were formerly much uſed for buttons. 1 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, =_ 

And high palmettos lift their grac:ful ſhade. Thomſon. 
 Parmi'rtzOUS. adj. [palma and fera, Latin.] Bearing 
palms. 5 5 Dis. 
Pa'runetpe. adj. [palma and pes, Latin. ] Webfooted ; 

having the toes joined by a membrane. „ 

It is.deſcribed like fiſſipedes, whereas it is palmipede or fin- 
footed like ſwans. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Water-fowl which are paimipede, are whole footed, have 


very long necks, and yet but ſhort legs, as ſwans. R. F.the heart, upon frights or any other cauſes, which makes 


Pa'LMIsSTER. n. J. [from palma, Lat.] One who deals in 


palmiſtry. N Did. 
PALMIST RV. n. ſ. [palma, Lat.] 1. The cheat of fore- 


relling fortune by the lines of the palm. 2. Addiſon uſes 


it humorouſly for the action of the hand. 


(.) We ſhall not query what truth is in palmiſtry, or in di- 
vination from lines of our hands of high denomination. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Hlere while his canting drone- pipe ſcan d, 
The myſlick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmi and dines 


On all her fortune -telling lines. Cleaveland. 
With the fond maids in palmiftry he deals; 
They tel} the ſecret firſt which he reveals. Prior. 


( 2.) Going to relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of palmiſtry at which this dean 


are very dexterous. Addiſon, Spect᷑. 
PLNv. adj. from palm. ] Bearing palms. 1 2 7 5 
In the moſt high and paimy ſtatgof Rome 


23 


P A L 


A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 

The graves ſtood tenantleſs. 

She paſs'd the region which Panchea join'd, 

And flying, left the paimy plains behind. Dryden. 

PaLvaBtr'LiTy. u. /. [from palpable] Quality of being 
perceivabie to the touch. : 
He firſt found out pa/tability of colours; and by the delica- 
cy of his touch, could diſtinguiſh the different vibrations of the 
heterogeneous rays of light. Nart. Scriblerus. 
PA'LPABLE. adj. [palpable, Fr. palzor, Latin] 1. Per- 
ceptible by the touch. 2. Groſs; care ; eaſily detected. 
3. Plain; eaſily perceptible. 
1. Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation ? 

I fee thee yet in form as palpable, 

As this which now draw. 

_ Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all kj: bounds, 

Palpable darkneis! and blot out three days. Milton, 

(a.) That groſſer kind of heatluniſh idolatry, whereby they 
worſhipped the very works of their own hands, was an ablurdity 
to reaſon fo pall able, that the j.rophet David, comparing idols 
and idolaters together, maketh : moſt no odds between them. 

| | | | Hooker , 

They grant we err not in pal able manner, we are not openly 
and notoriouſly impious. Haker. 

He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from ſo palpable an ab- 
ſurdity, by this imperticent CittinRtion. | Tillotſon, 
Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that they fell into 
groſs and paltable miltukes. 


Sat. am let. 


Shak, Macbeth. 


poſſibly wiſh a proof mere palpable, than this manifeſtly receiy- 


ed and every where continued cuitom of reading them publickly... 


| Wa 5 Hooker. 
They would no longer be content with the inviſible monarchy 


of God, and God diſmiſſed them to the palpable dominion of 


Saul. | Holyday. 
, Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude between cauſe and effect 
in the more palpable phenomena, we can expect no leſs between 
them and their invifible efficients. Ganwille. 


Pa'LyvaBLENESS. u. f. [from palpable.] Quality of being. 


palpable; pjainneſs ; groflacts, 


Pa'traBLy. adv, [from paipable.] 1. In ſuch a manner 


as to be perceived by the touch. 2. Groſsly; plainly. 
(2.) Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had po/- 


pably taken ſhares of money, before they gave up their verdict, 


they prayed of the ſenate a guard, that they might do their con- 
ſcienees juſtice, PE | Bacon, 


PaLea'Tioo. n. J. [palpatio, palpor, Latin.] The act of 
feeling. . 


To PA'LPITATE. v. a. [palpito, Lat. palpiter, Fr.] To 


beat as the heart; to flutter ; to go pit a pat. 
Pareira'rlion. n. , [palpitation, French; from par- 
| tate.] Beating or panting ; that alteration in the pulſe of 


it felt: for a natural uniform pulſe goes on without dil- 
_ tinQtion. | 5 
The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſort of pulſes in an hour; and 
hunted into ſuch continual paſ/pztations, through anxiety and diſ- 
traction, that fain would break it. : Harvey. 
I knew the good company too well to feel any palfital ions at 
their approach. . Tatlex. 
Anxiety and palhitations of the heart, are a ſign of weak fi- 
es. | Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
Her boſom heaves ; 
With palpitations wild. | Thomſon's Spring. 
Pa'L8GRAVE. #. ſ. [paltſgraff, German.] A count or eat! 
who has the overſeeing of a prince's palace. „ 
PA'LS1CaL. adj. [from palſy.] Afflicted with the pally ; 
paralytick. | 3 
Pa'Ls1eD. adj. [from pag.] Diſeaſed with a palſy. 
 ————— Pall d, thy blazed youth | 
Becomes aſſuaggd, and doth beg the alms 
Of paſſied eld, - Shak, Meaſ. fer:Meo/, 


Wiodaward's Nat. Hift. 
(3-) That they all have fo teſtified, I fee not how we ſhould 
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nough ſhe breathes in a few pious peaceful ſouls, like a pal- 
ho perion, ſhe ſcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piety. 
Let not old age long ftretch his palſy d hand, 
Tuoſe who give late are importun'd each day. _ Gay. 
PLS v. n. ſ. [paralyſis, Lat. thence paralyſy, paraſy, pa- 
/aſy, pay.) A privation of motion or feeling, or both, 
proceeding from ſome cauſe below the cerebellum, joined 
with a coldneſs, flaccidity, and at laſt waſting of the parts. 
If this privavion be in all the parts below the head, except 
the thorox and heart, it is called a paraplegia; if in one 
ſide only, a hewiplegia; if in ſome parts only of one fide, 
a paralyſis. There is a threefold diviſion of a palſy ; a 
privation of motion, ſenſation remaining; a privation of 
lenfation, motion remaining ; and laſtly, a privation of 
both together. | Onincy. 
The falſy, and not fear, provokes me. | Stake. 
A palſy may as well thake an oak, as ſhake the delight of con- 
ſcience. | South. 
To ALTER. v. n. [from paltron, Skinner.] To ſhift ; to 
dodge ; to play tricks, Not in uſe. 
| - I muait | 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And alter in the ſhift of lowneſs. 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more beliey'd, 
That palt-r with us in a double ſenſe ; 
That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| Romans; that have {poke the word, 
And will not alter? Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 
To Pa'LTER. v. a. To ſquandet: as, he palters his for- 


tune. |  Hinſw. 
PA“. TER ERA. no. /. [from palter.] An unſincere dealer; a 
ſhifter. ks | 


Pa'r.TrINESS. n. . [from paltry.) The ſtate of being paltry. 
PA'LTRY. adj. [po/tron, French, a icoundrel ; paltrocca, 
a low whore, Italian.] Sorry; worthleſs ; deſpicable ; 
- contemptible ; mean. OD Os 
| Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, | 
And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. HShbaleſp. 
A very diſhoneſt paltry boy, as appears in leaving his friend 


here in neceſſity, and denying him. Shakeſp. 
Whoſe compoſt is pa/try and carried too late, | 
Such huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Tuſſer. 
For knights are bound to feel no blows, 
From paltry and unequal foes. | Hudibras. 
It is an ill habit to ſquander away our wiſhes upon paltry tool- 
eries. | | | L*Eftr ang e. 
When ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſon, if the po ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They re ſure to die like dogs. Adaiſon's Cato. 


Pa'Ly. adj. [from pake.] Fale. Uſed only in poetry. 
Fain would 1 go to chafe his paly lips, 4 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes. 
From camp to camp, 
Fire anſwers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the others umber'd face. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 


Shak. H. VI. 


Sbaleſp. 


Ober the mid pavement. | Þ Gay. 
Pam. n. /. [probably from palm, victory, as trump from 27 i- 
umph.] The knave of clubs. 


Een mighty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. 
To Pa'myER. v. 4. [pamberare, Italian.] To 
with food; to ſaginate; to feed luxuriouſly. 
It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one ſick in 
hand, of which the former would miniſter all things meet to 
purge and keep under the body, the other to pamper and 
frengthen it ſuddenly again; whereof what is to be looked for 
dut a moſt dangerous relapſe ? | Spenſer. 
Voou are more intemperate in your blood —.— 
Than Venus, or thoſe pampered animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. 


Pope. 
glut;; to fill 


Hale ſp. 


JD PAMTRLET. v. u. 


P A N 
They are contented as well with mean food, as thoſe that 
with the rarities of the earth do pamper their voracities. 


| Sandys, 
Praiſe ſwelled thee to a ion ready to burſt, it 88 


thee to feed upon the air, and to ſtarve thy ſoul, only to pamper 


thy imagination. Sou 
ee With food ” 
is chine and pamper him for ſport, Dryd. 
His lordſhipy lolls within at eaſe, * 
Pamp ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dry. 
To famper'd mnocence devoted fall, 
Prime of the flock and choiceſt of the ſtall, Pope. 


PA'MPHLET. =. /. [par un filet, French.] Whence this 
word is written anciently, and by Caxton, paunflet.] A 
ſmall book; properly a book fold unbound, and only 
ſtitched. | | 

Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pampb/ets Rudioully devis'd ?  - Shak, 
J put forth a ſlight pamphlet about the elements of architec. - 
ture. | | Wotton. 
Since I have been reading many Engliſh pamphlets and trac- 
tates of the ſabbath, 1 can hardly find any treatiſe wherein the 
uſe of the common ſervice by the minitter, and the due frequent- 

Ing thereof by the people, is once named among the duties or 

offices of ſanctifying the Lord's-day. White, 
He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf and his mini- 
ſters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold licence 


of ſome in printing pamphlets. Clarendon. 
As when ſome, ygiter in a publick cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave A linking nation, draws, 
White all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow'r diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. "Swift. 


[from the noun.] To write wall 


books. i | lt 
J put pen to paper, and ſomewhat I have done, though in a 
poor pampbleting way. 5 | Haute. 
PaurhLETE“ER. 7. /. [from pamphlet] A ſcribbler of 
ſmall books. : 5 


The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe are called li- 
bellers, lampooners, and pampbleteers. Tatler. 
Wich great injuſtice I have been pelted by pampbleteers. 


| 9 Suit. 
To Pax. v. a. An old word denoting to cloſe or join to- 

gether. wn 3 Ainſaw. 
Pan. n. . [ponne, Saxon.] 1. A veſſel broad and ſhallo», 


in which proviſions are drefſed or kept. 2. The part of 

the lock of the gun that holds the powder. 3. Any thing 

hollow ; as, the brain pan. | 5 
(1.) This were but to leap out of the pan into the fire. 


Spenſer, 
—— The pliant braſs is laid 5 | 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, | 
Pans, cans. 1 8 * Dryden. 
22.) Our attempts to fire the gun- powder in the pan of the 


piſtol, ſucceeded not. Boyle. 


PAN AcE“A. n. J. [panacte, Fr. wardxua.] An univerial 
medicine F 5 


Panace'a. n. , An herb. 


* : Ainſw, 


Paxa va. ; ., [from panis, bread.] Food made by boil. 
TER EDS: ing bread in water, C | 
eir diet ought to be 7 d 
4 © Rn 


iſemam z Surgery. 


Thin pudding baked in 


his honour they were good pan- 
honour 8 


Pa'nCaKeE. n. /. [pan and cate. 
the 8 ag | . 
A certain knight ſwore by 
Cakes, and ſwore by his 


| Shake v 

The flour makes a very good pancake, mixed with m_ 

wheat flour. a AA ar mer's Hus. 
Pancra'TICAL. adj, [Ta and xpalg.] Excelling in all th 

gymnaſt ick TX: Ws EDN "0 my 


P A N | 
He was the moſt pancratical man of Greeee, and, as Galen 
reporteth, able to perſiſt erect upon an oily plank, and not to 
he removed by the force of three men. 
Pa'xncatas. u. % job and zpias.] The pancreas or ſweet 
bread, is a gland of the conglomerate ſort, ſituated between 
the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebtæ of the Joins : 
it lies acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the 
ſpleen, and is ſtrongly tied to the peritonæum, from which 
it receives its common membranes. It weighs commonly 
four or five ounces. It is about fix fingers breadth long, 
two broad, and one thick, Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft and 


_ ſupple. EE Quin. 
 Pancxea'tickx. adj. [from pancreas.] Contained in the 
pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiſtened with 
the ſaliva is firſt chewed, then ſwallowed into the ſtomach, and 
ſo evacuated into the inteſtines, where being mixed with the 
choler and parcreatich juice, it is further ſubtilized, and eaſily 
finds its way in at the ſtreight orifices of the lacteous veins. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furniſhed the porcreatick 

juice to temper its bitterneſs. Arbuthnot. 
PAN Y N . /. [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from panacey; pa- 
Pa'nsv.y nacea.] A flower: a kind of violet. 
| The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head; 
Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to ſinell. Dryd. 
The real eſſence of gold is as impoſſible for us to know, as 
for a blind man to tell in what flower the coloug of = panſy 
is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of 
a panſy. | | 5 Locke. 
From the brute beaſts humanity I learn'd, 3 
And in the panrſj's life God's providence diſcern d. Harte. 
Pa vp ECT. . , panaecta, Latin.] 1. A treatiſe that 
comprehends the whole of any ſcience. 2. The digeſt of 
the civil law. CE EG 8 5 

(1. ) It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would form a 

fandect of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiſlative authority. | Swift. 
PanDeg nick. adj. [rds and Ns. Incident to a whole 
, inſtances bring a conſumption, under the notion of a 
pandemyct od endemick, or rather vernacular diſeaſe to England. 
—_ Harwey on Conſumptions. 

_ PA'NDER. 3. /. [This word is derived from Pandarus, the 
pimp in the ſtory of Trozlus and Creſſida; it was therefore 


originally written pandar, till its etymology was forgotten! 


A pimp; x male bawd ; a procurer. An agent for the luſt 
or ill defigns of another. 
Let him with his cap in hand, 
Like a baſe paxder, hold the chamber door 


Whilſt by a ſlave | | | 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shak. Henry V. 
Thou art the pander to her diſhonour, and equally to me diſ- 


ioyal. | | a | Shak. Cymbeline. 
If ever you prove falſe to one another, ſince L have taken 


ſuch E. to bring you together, let all pitiful goers between 
be cal 


panders after my name. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſfda. 


The ſons of happy Punks, the pander's heir, 
Are privileged 
 Toclap the firſt, and rule the theatre. 
—_ haſt confeſs'd thyſelf the conſcious 
that pretended ; 
A ſingle witneſs A wal known, 
Againſt two perſons of unqueſtion'd fame.. 
Ay obedient honeſty was made 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. 


Dryd- 
pandar 


Dryd. 
Rowe. 


Je Pang. v. a. [from the noun.] To pimp; to be 
_ fubſervient to luſt or paſſion, | | 
| A Proclaim no ſhame, 

five ardour gives the charge, 


When the 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 


Brown. 


P AN 
Pa'yDtuLy, ad}, [from pander.] Pla ping; pimplike. 
On you fenderly raſcals ! there's a conſpiracy againſt me. 
| | Shak. Merry ue of Mini vn. 
PanuicuLa'Tion. n, ſ. [ pandiculans, watin.] The teſt- 
leſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs that uſually accompa- 
ny the cold fits of an intermitting fever. 
Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, produce in 
| the nerves a pandiculation, or olcitation, or ſtupor, or cramp in 
the muſcles. | Flyyer on the Humus e 
Pane. u. /. [ paneau, French.) 1. A ſquare of glaſs, 2. 
A piece mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 
(1.) The letters appear'd reverſe thro' the pane, | 
But in Stella's bright eyes they were plac'd right again. 
| * Szwift. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that ſingle pane than to all 
the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted. | Pete Letters. 
(2.) — Him all repute | 

For his device in handioming a fuir, | 

To judge of lace, pink, pazes, print, and plait, 

Of all the court to have the belt conceit. Donne, 
PANEGY'RICK. . /. [panegyriq.e, Fr. raviyves] An 
elogy; an encomiaſtick piece. 5 

Ihe Athenians met at the ſepulchres of thoſe ſlain at Mara. 

thon, and there made fanegyricks upon them. Stilitngfleet. 
That which is a ſatyr to other men mult be a fanegyricſ to 
your lordihip. | Dryden, 

As he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent virtues, he 

may he one of the greateſt men that our age has bred; and 
leave materials for a panegyrick, not unworthy the pen of fome 
future Pliny. . | | | Prior. 
To chaſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe increaſe, 
Shall faneeyricreign, and cenſure ceafe.. Young, 
PaneGyRiIST. n. /. [from panegyrick ; panegyriſte, Fr.] 


One that writes praiſe ; encomiatt. | 


CE 


Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient p egyriſt in 


the time of Conſtantine the great. emden , 


PANEL. n. {. ¶ panellum, law Latin; paneau, French.] 
1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter inſerted between other 
bodies. 2. [Panel, pane/lum, Lat. of the French, panne, 
id eſt, pellis or paneau, a piece or pane in Engliſh.) A 
ſchedule or roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors, as 
the theriff provides io paſs upon a trial. And empannel- 
ling a jury, is nothing but the entering them into the 
ſheriff's roll or book. Convel. 8 
(..) The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore end had 
panels of ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold. Bacon. 
Maximilian, his whole hiſtory is digeſted into twenty- four 
ſquare panels of ſculpture in bas relief. Addiſon on Icaly. 
This fellow will join you together ag they join wainſtot ; 
then one of you will prove a ſhrink. pane, Ad, like green tim- 
ber, warp. ES Shakeſp. As yau like it. 
A bungler thus, who ſearce the nail can hit, 85 
With driving wrong will make the pare! ſplit. Swift, 
(2.) Then twelve of ſuch as are indifferent, and are returned 
upon the principal panel, or the tales, are ſworn to try the ſame, 
according to evidence, Hale s Hiſt. of England, 
PANG. n. / [either from pain, or 5ang, Dutch, uneaſy.] 
Extreme pain; ſudden paroxyſm of torment. - 
2 Say, that ſome lady 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 
As you have for Olivia. | Shak. Twelfth Night. 


See how the pangs of death do make him grin ! Shak, 
| Suff rance made 
Almoſt each pang a death. Shak, Henry VIII. 
Earth trembl'd from her entrails, as again 
In pangs; and nature gave a ſecond groan, Milton. 
Juno pitying her diſaſtrous ſate, | 
Sends Iris down, her pangsto mitigate, * Denbam. 
My ſon advance | 
Still in new impndence, new'ignorance. | 
Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryde::, 


I will gave way 


Ta all the pangs and fury of deſpair, Adiiion. 


P AN 
— l ſas the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 


Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. 


T PNG. v. a. [from the noun.] To torment cruelly. 
If fortune divorce 
It from the bearer ; tis a fuff 'rance anging, 
As foul and bodies parting. 
I grieve myſelf 3 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her, 

Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 

Will then be fang'd by me. Shakeſp. 
Pa'/xickx. adj, [from pan, groundleſs fears being ſuppoſed 

to be ſent by Pan.] Violent without cauſe, applied to 
fear. | 

The ſudden ſtir and panical fear, when chantecleer was car- 

ried away by ard. Camden's Remains. 

Which many reſpe& to be but a ferick terror, and men do 

Fear, they juſtly know not what. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

T left the city in a panic fright ; | 

Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dryd. 

Pa'nwnape. n. . The curvet of a horſe. Ainſau. 

Pa'/nwner. n. /. [| panneel, Dutch; faneau, French.] A 
kind of ruſtick ſaddle. —_ - 

A pannel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. 

His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides ſhow'd, 

Like furrows he himſelf had plow'd ; 

For underneath the ſkirt of pannel, 
Towixt every two there was & channel. 
Pa'nneL. 2. / The ſtomach of a hawk. 
Pa'xnicLE. j 
PANNIck. \ 8 

the diſpoſition of the flowers and ſeeds, which, of this, 
grow in a cloſe thick ſpike: It is ſowed in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, in the fields, as corn for the ſuſtenance of the in- 
habitants; it is frequenily uſed in particular places of 
Germany to make bread. . Miller. 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance; in his left 
hand a handful of millets, oats, and pannicle. Peacham. 

55 Paunick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment. Arbuthnot. 
Panni'er. n. ſ. | fanier, French.] A baſket; a wicker 
veſſel, in which fruit, or other things, are carried on a 


horſe, 
be worthleſs brute 
No turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two panniert, and a baker's wife, 
We have reſolved to take away their whole club in 
panniers, and impriſon them in a cupboard. 
Pano'erLy. n. . [rar. Complete armour. 
363 3 5 
| en by, r ent ! 

Lowe ape _ 

We had need to take the chriſtian panoply, to put on the 
whole armour of God. as Dy + 
Pa'nsy. n. /. A flower. SeePancy. 
To PANT. v. n. [| panteler, old French.] 1. To palpi- 

tate ; to beat as the heart in ſudden terrour, or after hard 


Addiſon, 


Shak. 


Tuſſer. 


Hudibras. 
Ainſav, 


* 


pair of 
Hs. 


n. . A plant. The pannicle is a plant of 
the millet kind, differing from that, by 


Dryd.. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Kay on the Creation, 


FF 

Miranda will never have her eyes ſwell with fatneſs, or pant 
under a heavy load of fleſh, till ſhe has changed her religion. 

Law 


(3. The whiſp' ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
(4.) They pant after the duſt of the earth, on the head of 
the poor. Amos, ii. 7. 
Who pants. for glory, finds but ſhort repoſe, 
A breath revives him, and a breath o'erthrows. Pope. 
Pax r. n. /, {from the verb.] Palpitation ; motion of the 
heart. 2 


Leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 3 
Ride on the pants triumphing. _ Shak, 

Pa'NTALOON, n. , (pantalon, Fr.] A man's garment an- 

ciently worn, in which the breeches and ſtockings were all 
of a piece. = | nmer, 
| The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpeRacles on noſe, and pouch on fide, 
The French we conquer'd once, 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, £ 
The length of breeches and the gathers. Hudibrat. 
Pa'nTEss. . /. [dyſpnea.) The difficulty of breathing in 
a hawk. | Aiinſæo. 
Pax THE“ ON. 1 /. [den. A temple of all the gods. 
Pa'nTHER. n. . [wardng, panthera, Lat. pantbere, Fr.] 
A ſpotted wild beaſt ; a pard. | 
——— Anit pleaſe your majeſty, 


Shak, 


* 


To hunt the panther and the hart with me, | 
With horn and hound. | 5 Sale ſy.. 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a goat's face, about his 
ſhoulders a panther's (kin. | | Peachann. 
| —— The pantber's ſpeckled hide, Ll 


Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride. 
a'NTILE. »n. . A gutter tile. 
Pa/nTINGLyY. adv. from panting.] With palpitation, 

She heav'd the name of father | 

Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shak. 
Pa'nTLER. u. /. | panetier, Fr.] The officer in a great 
family, who keeps the bread. 38 


Poje. 


| Hanmer. 

'# — When my old wife liv'd, i FX ESC. * 
She was both pantler, butler, cook. | - Hate ſp. 
He would have made a good pant/er, he wou e chipped 


bread well. Shakeſp. Hrary Iv. 
Pa'nTerFLE. n. ſ. [ pantoufle, French; pantofula, Italian. ] 
A ſlipper. | 
Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or tragick an- 
fofies of red velvet and gold, beſet with pearls. * Peachan. 
Pa'nTOMIME. n. / [rds and uiu ; pantomime, French. ] 
1. One who has the power of univerſal mimickry ; one 
who expreſſes his meaning by mute action; a buffoon. 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited, only in geſture and duinb- 
us 8 
I. 1.) Not that I think thoſe pantomi mes, 
Who vary action with the times 
Are leſs ingenious in their art, 
Than thoſe who duly a& one part. Hudibras. 
(.) He put off the repreſeniation of pantomimes till late 
hours, on market-days. : Arbuthnot. 


labour. 2. To have the breaſt heaving, as for want of Pa'nTonw. n. /. A ſhoe contrived to recover a narrow and 


breath. 3. To play with intermiſſion. 4. To long; to 
wiſh earneſtly : with after or for. ” 
(.) Yet might her piteous heart be ſeen to pant and quake. 


| Sheyſer, 
Below the bottom of the great abyſs, | 


There where age centre recanciles all thin 
The world's — heart . 8 Craſbaw. 


If I am to loſe by fight the ſoft pantings, which I have always 


Felt, when I our voice ut theſe eyes before th 

lead me to be un ful pak ting * Tale, ns 
1.) Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell,  Dryd, 


hoof-bound heel. Farrier's Di. 


Pa'nTrxy. n. /. [paneterie, Fr. panarium, Latin.] The 
room in which proviſiors are repoſited. 
The Italian artizans diſtribute the kitchen, pantry, bake- 
houſe under ground. | Vottan , Architecture. 
What work they — the pantry nod the lerdr 

2 L' Eftrange. 

He ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old gipſy, 1 

a twelvemonth. F 2 ww” Ons ator: 
Pay. u. /.  [pape, Italian ; pappe, Dutch; papilla, Latin. ] 
1. The oy le ; the dug ſucked. 2. Food madefor infants, 
with bread boiled in water. 3. The pulp of fruit. Ainſw. 


P A Y AR. | 
19 — frm tein fares anda, bo Paul. n. /. [paper and mdke.] One who makes- 
By great dame nature, from from whole f fruitful pp, Sp paper. 
Their well- heads ſpring, Spenſer. Pr EAM LL. n. ſ. [paper and mill.] A mihi which rags 
Out ſword, and wound | are ground fot paper. 
The fap of Pyramus.— Thou haſt eauſed printing to be uſed; and contrary to the 
Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop. * king, and his dignity, 2 haſt built a paper-mill. Shak. 
An infant 2 the Pi . would des,  Pavyz'scemrt. as. Containing pap ; inclinable io pap. 
And meets inſtead ling tear. | Demulcent, — of = digeſtion, moiſtening and reſolvent 
In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is never to let them of the bile, are why = as honey, an _ the juices of 
ſuck the pays. Ray on the Creation. ripe fruits, ſome o e — eſcent plants; 
That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the fame „was agcichory and =” Arbuthn. on Aliments. 


proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 


2.) Sleep then a little, pap content 1s making. . 


The noble ſoul by age grows luſtier; 
We muſt not ſtarve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. 
Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well beaten up 
with fair water tu the conſiſtence of thin pap. Boyle. 
 Pa'ra. . . [wannis; papa, Lat.] A fond name for fa- 
ther. uſed in many languages. 


them, that they may not tell tales to papa and mama, Favit. 


Para'cy. 2. /. [ papat, papaute, French ; from. papa, the 
] ; 

"Do there is aſcended to the papacy a perſc 20g 
he loves the chair of the papacy well, yet he loveth the . 
above the chair. 


PAT TAL. adj. [papal, French. ; belonging to the 
pope ; annexed to the N of „ 
The pope eleaſed Philip from the oath, by which he was 
bound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands ; this pa- 
pal indulgence hath been the cauſe of ſo many hundred thouſand 


flain. Raleigh. 


A plant. 
pin The 8 
Now but a ſeed, prev 
In half the circle Pf th my ha 
Projects a ſhade, and lovely — does wear. 


dg nat ye * s law, 
Y 


Waller. 


Reſembling es. 
22 afford a 1 and unpleaſant odour, whe- 
therin the leaf or apple. Bros Vulgar Errours. 


PAPER. n, /. [papier, French ; papyrus, Latin.} 1. Sub- 
ſtance on which men write and print ; made by macerat- 
ing linen rags in water, and then grinding them to pulp 
and ſpreading them in thin ſheets. 2. Piece of paper. 3. 
-efſays or journals, or any thing printed ona ſheet. [Feuil- 
k (be? 4. It is ul. d for deeds of fectrity ; or bills 
of reckoni 


ag. 
I have ſeen her unlock her dolet, take forth 
2 5 B 


bling mind, as on 2 ſhaking paper. 
A complexion ? look ye how they change ! | 

Their cheeks are paper. Shak. Henry V. 

(.) He was fo careleſs after bargains, that he never received 

{cri 2 to wham he ſent, nor bond of any for 

| of covenants. bY ell. 


What ſee you in' thoſe papers, that you loſe 


or ſboſſing verſes. 


np ſe to me to be ſign” . Dryd. 
| papers lie? | Swift. 
Pa'enn. =_— Any thing flight or thin. 


a perfeft ignorance Burnet, 
To Pa'ypun. . ©: Fes ſmh er To-regitter. | 

Ot el de gray: and — 1 

.  Shalefs, Hewy VIII. 


Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a Reue bribe 


P om; office and dignity of biſhops of Rome. 
. i 24 that though 


PAY Aw. n. /. [papaya, low Lat. aye, MIT: FL. - | 


Para'verOUS. adj. [papavereus ; from papaver, Lat. a 


Single ſheet printed, or writren. It is uſed — y of. 


ſible to dra characters trem- 
tf.) * Tis as impo o draw regular 221 m f 


Nothing is of more credit or requeſt, r | 


Thee is but © thin n dj eee; and 


PAPT'LIO. n. , (Lat. A Fr] A butterfly; a moth 


of various colours. 
Conjecture cannot eſtimate all the kinds of papilios, natives 
of this iſland, to fall ſhort of three hundred. Ray. 
* PariLiong'czxous. ad, [from papilio, Latin.] The 


flowers of ſome plants are called pap/ionaceous by bota- 
niſts, which repreſent ſomething of the figure of a butter · 
fly, with its wings diſplayed : and here the petala, or 
flower leaves, are always of a diform figure: they are 
ſour in number, but joined together at the extremities 
one of theſe is uſually | than the reſt, and is erected 
in the middle of the flower, and by ſome called vexillum : 
the plants that have this flower, are of the leguminous 
_ j as peaſe, — HI &c. dE Quincy. 
ts are, as cus, 
or = butterflied 92 — 
PA'PILLARY. +9 adj. (from apilla.] Having emulgent 
Pa'exiLLovs. veſſels, or reſemblance of paps. 
Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover of the tongue 
Hd, under which lie papillary parts, that in theſe the 
e lieth. Derham's Phyfico- | 
3 materials that ſlip through the defettive papillary 


. 


e ſenfi- 
vor - Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
A'PI n. ſ. [papiſte, French ; papiſia, Latin.] One 
that adheres to the communion of t the pope and church of 


Rome. 
The princi clergymen had frequent ferences with th 
graces 36. prieſts ts 6 <lange-Bos bus religion, and become 3 


Clarendon. 
Pari'srIcaL. adj, ffrom papift] Popiſh; adberent to 


N 7 Tg. are ſome papiica practitioners among you. Whitg. 
arrsrRy. 23. . {from papiff.) Popery ; the doctrine of 
the Romiſh church. + ; 
| Papiſtry, as a ding pool, covered and overflowed all 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
great number of pariſhes in England conſiſt of rude and 
_ Ignorant, men, drowned in "Yo Wihitgifte. 
Pa' Aue . [pappeſus, low Latio.) Haying that ſoſt 
wn, growing ng out of the ſeeds of ſome plants; ſuch 
2 "iſles indelyan, hawk-weeds, which buoys them 
up ſo in the air, that they can be blown any where about 
with the wind: and, thetefore, this diſtinguiſhes one kind 


of plants, which is called pappoſa, or pappoki fore. 


4 ae hog of 


E 


9 uy 
| „ kind, have long nume- 
rous feathers, by which they art every way. 
Pa'ppy. adj. [from pap.) Rn 


Theſe were converted into ſens, 
EEE SS ERR 
into a ſoſt and nam ſubllance. | 
Its tender and pappy fleſh cannot, at one, be * 
nouriſhed by folid diet. Ray on the Creation. 


PAR, n. /. rh Stats of equality z equivalence 3 
34 


PAR | 
equal value. This word is not elegantly uſed, except a8 a 
term of traffic k. | | | | 
To eſtimate the par, it is neceſſary” to know how much ſilver 
is in the coins of the two countries, by which you charge the 


bill of exchange. Locke, 
Exchequer bills are below par. | „ift. 
My friend is the ſecond. after the treaſurer; the reſt of the 
great officers are much upon a par. TEL | Swift. 


Pa'xABLE. adj. [parebilis, Latin.] Eafily procured. Not 
in ule. 8 

Iuhey were not well-wiſhers unto parable phyſic, remedies 

eably acquired, who derived medicines from the phcenix. Bro. 

PARABLE. n. /. [magaGoan ; parabole, Fr.] A fiaul.tude ; 

a relation under which ſomething elſe is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable, and ſaid. | 

In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly teacheth us, 

that ien are rewarded according to the improvements they make. 


What is thy fulſome parable to me? | 

My body is from all diſeaſes free. ; Dryden. 

P RABOLA. n. ſ. (Latin.] The parabola is a conick ſec- 
tion, ariſing from a cone's being cut by a plane parallel to 
oue of its ſides; or 
of the cone. © te; | Her is. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets beem greater or leſs 
than they are now, at the ſame diſtances from the ſun, they 
would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but 


have moved in hyperbolas or parabolas, or in ellipſes, very ex- 


centrick. 5 Bentley's Sermons. 
ParaBo'LICAL.} adj. [parabolique, French; from pira- 
PaxaBoltice. F ble} 1. Expreſſed by parable or fimi- 
litude. 2. N 


1 5 | — 
(r.) Such from the text decry the origi expoſition of 
- 1 Brown's Valgar Errours. 


The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as being a parabo- 
lical deſcription of God's vouchſafing to the world the invalua- 
ble bleſſing of the goſpel, by the ſimilitude of a king. 

(2.) The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the fame 


ſuperficies with the white, but riſeth up a hillock above its con- 


' vexity, and is of an hyperbolical or farobolical figure. Ray. 
The incident ray will deſcribe, in the refracting medium, 
the parabolict curve. 7 N Cbeyne s Phil. Prin. 
PaxaBo'LICALLY. adv. [from parabolical ] 1. By way 
of parable or fimilitude. 2. In the fobm of a parabola. 
(i.) Theſe words, notwithſtanding parabalically intended, 
admit no literal inference. ' Brown's ulgar Errours. 


Pata/BoLisM. n. / In algebra, the diviſion of the terms 


of an equation, by a known quantity 

multiplied im the firſt term. 18 
Pana'n0L0ID..n.,/. IgA and ..] A paraboli- 
form curve in geometry, Whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to 


that is involved. or 


* 


be in ſubtriplicate, ſubquadruplicate, &c: ratio of their 
reſpective abſciſſæ: There is another ſpecies ; for if you 
ſuppoſe the parameter, mul:iplied into the fquare of the 
abſciſſa, to be equal to the cube of the'ordinate ; then the 


cutve is called a ſetnicubicatparaBelofd.” = 


7 1 


is. 
ARACENTE'SIS. 1. /.. [magaziyhais, ww, to pierce ; 
— r. I - jon, a EDF- any of the 
venters are perſorated to let out any matter; as tapping in 
a tympany. |  Qwaney. 
Eos eee adj... [mage and xirrgor.] Deviating 
Parace'nTaick. F om circularity, 


since the planets 'mobe in the elliptick orbits, in one of 

| whoſe foci the ſun is, and, by à radius from theſuny deſcribe 

equal areas in equal Smes; ve muſt find dut u law f 
paracentrical motion, that may make the dibitseMlipve. © ' - 

: 1 5 "ys MM. TE $4%:4 44 pul, Cheyne”s Phit. Prin, 

Pana'pe. n. , [parade, French.] 1. Show ; offtentation. 

A Proceflion ; afſembly of powp. 3. Military order. 4. 


* 


ö | f ved 
Numbers, xxiii. 7. 


5 Nelſon. 


parallel to a plane that touches one fide 


Having the nature or form of a parabola. from 


.... 


215 Did. Fi 


me 


"PAA'R 


Place where troops draw up to do duty and mount guard. 

5 Guard.; poſture of defence; © . $02 
(1.) He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 

adorned for parade, but execution. / Cran ville. 


Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt, before your maſter's debts are paid. Swift, 
(2.) The rite ye form'd, the parſon paid, x 
In ſtate return d the grand parade. | Swift, 
(3. The cherubim itood arm d | 
To their night-watches in warkke parade. Milton, 
(8.0 Aera him to make judgment of men by their inſide, 


which often ſhews itſelf in little things, when they are not in 
parade, and upon their guard. Locle n Education, 
Pala bicu. u. J. [ragaduyua.] Example. | 
PaRrADISUACAL. adj. [from paradiſe.) Suiting paradiſe ; 
making paradiſe. 5 | | | 
The antients expreſs the ſituation of faradifacal earth in 
reference to the fea. a Bur net Theory of the Earth. 
Such a mediocrity of heat would be ſo far from exalting the 
earth to a more happy and paradifiacal ſtate, that it would 
turn it to a barren wilderneſs. +1 Wood. Nat. Hiſt. 
The ſummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander in a para- 
dif:acal ſcene, among groves and gardens ;z but, at this ſeaſon, 
we are like our poor firſt parents, turned out of that agreeable, 
though ſolitary Fife, and forced to look about for more people to 
help to bear our Jabours, to get into warmer houſes, and hive 
together in cities. | 5 Piope. 
PARADISE. u. £ [ T2e4Juo®- 'D paradiſe, French. ] 1. 
The bliſ ful regions, in which the firſt pair was placed, 
2. Any place of ſelicity. | | 
_ ___ (r.) Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbid;. 
( 2.) Conſideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, he 
T” invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 
If ye ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, 
It were very groſs behaviour, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Why, nature, bower the ſpirit of a fiend . 


Million, 


Shakeſp. 


la mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh. Shak. 
—— be earth | 
Shall all be paradiſe, far happier place, | 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 


PARADOX." . ,. [paradoxe, Fr. rag do-] A tenet 
+ Contrary to received opinion; an affertion eontrary to ap- 
pearance; a poſttion in appearance abſurd. 
A gloſſe there is to colour that paradox, and make 
in ſhew not to be altogether unreaſonable. 

' 1 You undergo too ſtrict a paradbæ, 

* Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. + heb. 
©; "Tis an unnatural garadbr in the doctrine of cauſes, that 
evil ſhould proceed from goodneſs. Es Holyaay. 

In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate: it is 
__ as true, though it may ſeem a paradox, that in their hatred of 
ſin, men may be ſometimes too paſſionate. | Spratt. 
' *Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, though never ſo 
much addicted to paradoxes, to believe otherwiſe, but that the 
whole is greater than the part; that contradictions cannot be 
both true; that three and three make fix; that four is more 
than three. I T.. dag. 

Parapo'xical. adj. [from paradox.] 1. Having the na- 

ture of a paradox. 2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions 
contrary to received opinions. ? ' 
(1.) What hath been every where by all men, is 
more than paradoxical. to diſpute. Brown's Polar Errours, 
Strange it is, how the curjofity of men, that have been active 


it appear 
| Hooker. 


1 


in the inſtruction of beaſts, among thoſe many paradoxical and 


unheard- of imitations, ſhould not attempt to N 
ti 2h | 45-118 Vugar J. 
Theſe will 


i ſem Gtange and Paredexical to one that takes a 
proſpect of the world. -', +. og g 


| ot 1 => — , Narris. 
PaRaDO'XICALLY. ade, from paradax.] In a paradox - 


ical mariner ; in a manner contrary to received opinions. 


| PARALLA'CTICAL. 


PAR 
Tf their vanity of appearing ſingular Puts them 2 advane- 
* e, and. proving them as- Paradoxically, 


w by toy re 

uſually laught at. | Cullier on ride. 

Paxapo'/xicalness. n. . {from paradox.] State of be- 
- ing, paradoxical. _-. [-.. | F434 7 


PaxaDoxo'LOGY. . 
paradoxes. 


J [from parades] The uſe of 


3 4 


(3.) The foundation principle of peripateticiſm is exatly pa- 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. l Glan uille. 
I ſhall obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing and wedding 
uit in the behaviour of prime oh fgure, Addiſon. 
In the parallel place before quote. Leſley. 
C phraſes in one place of an anthor, 


the words and 


+ with the ſame in other places of the ſame author, which are ge- 


nerally called parallel places. Watts. 


Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity,' or unavoidable pa- PW RAL IE E. =: "1 [from the adjeQtive.] 1. Line conti- 


radoxology, muſt put upon the attempter. Brown. 


ParaGo'GE. n. + | [Tagaywyn ; paragoge, French.] A fi- 


gure whereby a letter or ſyllable is added at the end of a 
werd, without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it; as 

_ waſh, vaſtly. | | | Did 
PARAGON. #, ſ. [paragon, from parage, equality, old 
French; paragone, Italian.] 1. A model; a pattern; 
ſomething ſupremely excellent. 
(1.) —— An angel ! or, if not, I 
An earthly paragon. | _ Shak. 
Tunis was never graced before with fuch a paragon to their 
queen. - Shak. Tempeſt. 
(2.) Alone he rode without his paragon. . . penſer. 

J PARAGON. v. a. [paragorner, French.] 1. To com- 
pare: to parallel; to mention in competition. 2. To 
equal; to be equal too. FFF 
"Sa picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a 
tablet, purpoſing to paragon the little one with Arteſia's 
length, not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the 


excellency of that would ſhine through the weakneſs of the 
other . | | 2 Sidney . 
I will give __ bloody teeth, | 
It thou with Cæſar paragon again x 
Muy man of men. 5 Sbaleſp. 
— Proud ſeat 1 
Of Lucifer, ſo by alluſion call'd ä | 
Of that bright ſtar to Satan /aragor'd. Milton. 
| (2-) | He hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame; | 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shak. 


We will wear our mortal ſtate with her, 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon d i th' world. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

PA'RAGRAPH. . . [paragraphe, Fr. wagaygamm.] A 
diſtinct part of a diſcourſe. : | 
Of his laſt paragraph, I have 


tranſcribed the moſt important 
parts. 


Pan AGRA'PEICALLY. ady. [from paragraph.) By para- 


graphs ; with diſtin breaks or diviſions. | 
adj. [from parallax.) Pertaining to 


ParRAaLLA'CTICK. ; _ a parallax, 
 PA'RALLAX. . , ſmagnati;.] The diſtance between 
the true and apparent plaee of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed 
from the ſurface of the earth. | 
By what ſtrange parallax or optick ſkill | 
Of viſion multiply'd. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Light moves from the ſun · to us in about ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes time, which diſtance is about 70,000,000 Engliſh miles, 
ſuppoſing the horizontal para/lax of the fun to be about twelve 
ſeconds. | 9 8 Newton's Opticks. 
PARALLEL. adj. rag : parallele, French ] 1. 
Extended in the ſame direction, and preſerving always the 
ſame diſtance. 2. Having the ſame tendency. 3. Conti- 
nuing the reſemblance through many particulars; equal; 
— a : 
(r.) Diftorting the order and theory of cauſes perpendicular 
to their effects, he draws them aſide unto things whereto they 
run parallel, and their proper motions would never meet toge- 
ther. | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(2.) When honour runs parallel with the laws of God 


and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſned; but when 
the diftates of honour are contrary to thoſe of religion and 
equity, they are the great depravations of human mm 0 
| on, 


2. Companion ; fellow. 


Jo PARALLEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To place, fo 


nuing its courſe, and till remaining at the ſame diſtance 
from another line. 2. Line on the globe marking the la- 
titude. 3. Direction conformable to that of another line. 


4. Reſemblance; conformity continued through many 


particulars ; likeneſs. 5. Compariſon made. 
thing reſembling another. 


(1.) Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 


6. Any 


Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pofe. 
(3-) Difſentions, like ſmall ſtrearns, are firſt begun, | 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run; 
So lines, that from their parallel decline, | 
More they proceed, the more they ſti disjoin. Garth. 
- (4:) Such areſemblance of all parts, | 
Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 
- _ She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 
And ſhew the world this parallel. Denham, 
T wixt eartkly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly run. Swwift's Miſcellany. 
(5. ) The parallel holds in the gainleſneſs, as well as labori- 
ouſneſs of the work. 3 Decay of Piety. 


A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, than by com- 
paring and drawing a parallel between his own private charac- 
ter, and that of other perſons. Addiſon, 
(.) Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldſt find thy paral- 
rel, go to hell, which is both the region and the emblem of in- 


_ gratitude, ' | 3 South's Sermons, 
For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, | 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. | Pope, 


as always to keep the fame direction with another line. 

2. To keep in the fame direction; to level. 3. To cor- 
reſpond to. 4. Ta be equal to; to reſemble through 
many particulars. 5. To compare. . 

(1.) The Azores having a middle ſituation between theſe con- 
tinents and that vaſt tract of America, the needle ſeemeth equal- 
ly diſtracted by both, and diverting onto neither, doth parallet 
and place itſelf upon the true meridian. Brown. 

(2.) The loyal fufferers abroad became ſubjected to the worſt 
effect of baniſhment, and even there expelled and driven from 
their flights: fo paralelling in their exigencies the moſt imme- 

diate objects of that monſter's fury. EE SEE, Feil. 
| 7 — His life is paratle4 | 

Ev'n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice. Shakeſp. 

(3-) That he firetched out the north over the empty places, 

| ſeems to parallel the expreſſion of David, he ſtretched out the 
earth upon the waters. | Burnet. 
(4+) In the fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, ſudden, vaſt and 
milerable, as nothing can parallel in ſtory. Dryden, 

.) I paralleFd more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, with 


the Indian philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, wl. ich ſupported 
the tortoiſe, | | Locke 


PaRrALLE'LISM. #. V [paralleliſme, Fr. from parallel.] 


State of being parallel. | | 
The paralleiſm and due proportionated inclination of the 
ans 6 the evoth;.. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Speaking of the paralleliſm of the axis of the earth, I de- 
mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth ſteady 
and perpetually parallel to itſelf, or to have it careleſsly tum- 
ble this way and that way. Ray on the Creation. 
PARALLE'LOGRAM.. n. , [wags>nnog and. yedupe ; 
 parallelograme, French.} In geometry, a right lined qua- 
drilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel and equal. 

| | | ry | Harris. 
The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a parallelogram, 
or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it came 
out of the fire, we altered the poles. Brown, 
*5R2 | 


P A R 
We may have a clear idea of the ares of 6 parkllobyran, pA AMouuν⁰ r . . The chief, 


without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a triangle. 


PaRALLELOGRA'MICAL. — from prralielogram.) Hav- 

ing the properties of a parallelogram. B 
Paxalielo'eieed. n. [{ [from parallelopipede, French] 
A ſolid figure contained under fix parallelograms, the op- 
poſites of which are equal and parallel; or it is a priſm, 
whoſe baſe is a parallelogram : it is always triple to a py- 
tamid of the fame baſe and height. Iris, 
Two priſms alike - * I tied a Ln _ — 3 op- 

E lle 1 ralle comp — a "IPE, 

CL 8 Opticks. 
Cryſtals that hold lead are yellowiſh, and of a cubic or para/- 
lelopited figure. $210 Woodward. 


P\/xalLoGisMt. n. .. [re paralogiſme, Fr.) A 
falſe argument. # 

That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, like thoſe we 
obſerve in others, * have no gall at all, is a faraligiſm not 
admittible, a fallacy that dwells not in a cloud, and needs not 
the ſun to ſcatter it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Modern writers, making the drachma leſs than the dena- 


rius, others equal, have been deceived by a double para/ogr/m, 
in ſtanding too nicely upon the bare words of ancients, 
without examining the things. Arbuthnot᷑. 


If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules given for the conſtruction 
of it, 1 bed 9 argument: if it diſagree with theſe 


rules, it is afaralogiſm, or falſe argument. Watts. 
Pa'xaLoGY. u. . Falſe reaſoning. 
That Methuſelah was the liver of all the poſterity of 
Adam, we quietly believe; but that he muſt be fo, is 
perhaps delow parala y to deny. | Brown. 
PA'RALYSIS. (nagimocy ; paralyfe, Fr.] A palſy. 
ParAr.y'TICAL. } adj. [from paraly/ts ; paralytique, Pr.] 


ParaLly'TICK. | Palſied; inclined to pal 
Nought ſhall it profit, that the charming 
Angelic, ſofteſt work of heav'n, draws near 

To the cold ſhaking paralytick hand, ; 
Senſcleſs of beauty. | | Prier. 

If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that goes to any muſ- 

cle, that muſcle ſhall immediately loſe its motion; which is the 
caſe of faralytichs. 5 | Derbam. 
The difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, without any 
tumour after long diſeaſes, proceed commonly from a reſolution 
or ſaralytical diſpoſition of the parts. Arbuthnot. 
ParaMETER. #. . The latus rectum of a parabola, is a 
third proportional to the abſciſſa and any ordinate ; ſo 
that the ſquare of the ordinate is always _ to the 
reQangle under the parameter and abſciſſa: but, in the 
ellipſis and hyberbola, it has a different proportion. 


ly. . 


ris. 
Paramount. adj, [par and mount.] 1. Superiour ; hav- 
ing the higheſt juriſdiction: as lord paramount, the chief 
orf the ſeignory : with 6. 2. Eminent ; of the higheſt 
order. | 
1.) J within the ſtate are ever pernicious to monar- 
chies ;; for they raiſe an obligation, paramount to obligation of 
lovereignty, and make the king, tanquam unus ex nobis. 
Bacon. 
to argu- 
ment. Clan ville. 
If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inſtitution, 
this is a night antecedent and paramount to all government; and 
therefore the poſitive laws of men cannot determine that which 
is itſelf the antes of 2 ** W 
Mankind, ſeein a power y pa- 
Tr amount 20 women of eats known beings, whether an- 
s or dzmons, could not queſtion their being inſpired by 
& F Weſt on the Reſurrection. 
(2.) John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raiſed a ſtage 
igher in the midſt of a ſquare gallows, as a traitor Paramount ; 
and a number of his chief accomplices were hanged upon the 
lower ſtory round him. 8 | | Bacon, 


The dogmatiſt's opinioned aſſurance is paramount 


Watts's Lovick. . 


AR 


In order came the grand infernal 
Midſt came their —— — = Milton , 
PARAM OUR. u. . (pur and amar, Fr.] 1. A lover or 
wooer. 2. A miſtreſs. It is obtolete in both ſeuſes, though 
not inelegant or unmuſical. 
(-) —— Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 
Courted of many a jolly parameur, 
The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. 
— os ſeaſon then for her 
To wanton with the fun her luſty par amour, 
2. Shall I believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amoroua, 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour. Shakeſp. 


PAAR Turn. n. / [rags and wuPn; faranymphe, Fr.] 
1. A brideman; one who leads the bride to her marriage. 
2. One who countenances or ſupports another. e 
(1.) The Timnian bride 
3833 
an , els to compar” 
Succellor in thy bed. N Milton's Agoniſtec, 
(2.) Sin hath got a paranymph and a follicitor, a warrant 
and an advocate. Fe Taylcr's Wurthy Communicant. 
Pa'rRaPEGM. 2. / [TagaTyyuR, ag ws] A brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations = 
were anciently engraved: alſo a table ſet up ickly, 
containing an account of the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, 
eclipſes' of the ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of the year, 
&c. whence aſtrologers give this name to the tables, on 
which they draw figures according to their art. Philips. 
Our forefathers, — the wy of the = and mark - 
ing certain mutations to ha in his progreſs thro th 
| — * ſet them down in Fer parapegms, or — 
canons. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PA'RAPET. n. / {parapet, Fr. parapetto, Italian.] wall 
breaſt hig. 85 
There was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our mouth to 
reſtrain the petulancy of our words. Ben. Johnſon. 
PararHIMO'SLS. n. / [nagafiuwe ; paraphimoſe, Fr.) A 
- diſeaſe when the præputium cannot be drawn over the 
u. 


lans. | 
5 J. [Lat. parapbernaux, Fr.] Goods 


PARAPHERNALIA. 
in the wife's diſpo | . | 

PA'RAPHRASE. n. J. [wagaPgacy; paraphraſe, Fr.] A 
looſe interpretation ; an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphraſe upon this 
ſtanding rectitude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itſelf into 
ſuitable determinations, upon all emergent objects and occa- 
ſions. | South. 

In paraphraſe, or tranſlation with latitude, the author's 
words are not ſo ſtrictly followed as his ſenſe, and that too am- 
plifed, but not altered : fuch is Mr. Waller's tranſlation of 

irgil's fourth Rneid. | . 

To PARAPTRIASE. v. a. [pharaphraſer, Fr. Lees 
To interpret with laxity of expreſſion; to tranflate looſely. 

We are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our own words, to 

free ourſelves from the ignorance and malice of our adverſaries. 


Stillingfieet. 
What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean, 

We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. Dryden. 

Where tranflation is impracticable, 

But it is intolerable, that, under a 45 * 
and tranſlating, a way ſhould be ſuffered of treating 
a manifeſt e. | Felfon on the Claſſicts. 

PA'RAPHRAST. u. . [paraphrafle, Fr. magapearic.] A 
lax interpreter ; one who explains in many words. 

The fitteſt for publick audience are fuch, as ing 2 mid- 
liberty 
deliver 
Hooken * 


Fenſer. 
Milton. 


dle courſe between the rigor of literal tranſlators and the 
of paraphraſfis, do, with great ſhortneſs and plainnefs 
the meaning. | 


PAR 

| 55 1 

The Chaldean paraphreft rinders Gerah by Meath, Arbath. 
apt rot bee by; [from perephruſe.) Lax in 
PaRAPHAASTICEK. inter pretation; not literal ; not 


yerbal. 
and pg ; paraphrene/ie, 


PAAATBIEZN JIS. a. J [age 
Fr.] Paraphrenitis is — of the diaphragm. 
The ſymptoms are a violent fever, a moft exquiſite pain 
increaſed upon inſpiration, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 


from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain is in expiration. | 


Arbuthnot. 
PaxaqQuE'To. . /. A little parrot. 


Pa'xazanc. n. /. [paraſanga.] A Perſian meaſure of 
length. | * 

— the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ſpace 

without parts, inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common 

meaſures, which, by familiar uſe, in each country, have im- 

inted themſelves on the memory; as inches and feet, or cu 

its and paraſangs. Locke. 


P'RASITE. n. , [paraſite, Fr. parafita, Latin.] One 


that frequents rich tables, and earns bis welcome by flat- 


rery. : 
| He is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a r back of death, 5 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hopes linger. | 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, detefted paraſites, 
Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune. | Shakeſp. 
Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was eating, 
hid, I fee, that even Diogenes nouriſheth paraſites, Bacon. 
Thou, with trembling fear, 
Or like a fawning paraſite, obey d; 
Then to thyſelf aſcrib'ſt the foretold. 
| The people ſweat not for their king's delight, 
T* enrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite. Dryden. 


 Sbakeſp. 


Milton. 


Paras!'TICAL. J adj. [paraſitique, Fr. from parafite] Flat- 


Pagas1' TICK. tering ; wheedling. | 
The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his paraſitick preſen- 
tation. . | Hakewill o Providence. 
Some paraſitick preachers have dared to call thoſe martyrs, 
who died fighting againſt me. Hing Charles. 


Pa'xasonL. n. ſ. A ſmall canopy or umbrello carried over 


the head, to ſhelter from rain and the heat of the ſun. 
| BOB | | „ | 3 
PA RASVNA X IS. n. ſ. In the civil law, a conventicle or 
| unlawful ing. 1 55 | „ Dis. 
Te PAR BOIL. v. 4. [parbouitler, French.] To half boil; 
to boil in part. 


Parboil two larg $ upon a ſoft fire, b the of an 
hour, tall, 7 all the Mend de wins.” Fn = | 


From the ſe: into the ſhip we turn, 


Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. Donne. 
Like the ſcum, ſtarved men did draw, 
From parboi!'d ſhoes and boots. Dome. 


To PA'RBREAK. v. n. [brecker, Dutch.] To vomit. Ob- 
ſolete. | | 
Pa'anpnrAr. =. /. [from the verb.] Vomit. Obſolete. 
Her filthy parbreat all the place defiled has.  Sfenfer. 
PARCEL. . {. [parcelle, French; particula, Lann.] 
1. A ſmall bundle. 2. A part of the whole; part taken 
ſeparately. 3. A quantity or maſs. 4. A number of 
perſons: in contempt. 5. Any number or quantity : in 
| contempt. | 
(2.) Women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. 
I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
er delate; 
But not diſtinctively. Shakeſp. Ot bello. 
An inventory thus importing, | | 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 


Shakeft. 


PAR 


- Rich &uffs and ornaments of houthold, - Sbaleſp. 


With what face could ſuch a great man have begged ſuch a 


parcel of the crown lands, one a vaſt ſum of money, another 


* — . eſtate. . avenant. 
ave known penſions given to particular perſons, any one 
of which, if divided into © naller Trend, 4 L:Rvibuted to 
thoſe; who diſtinguiſh themſelves by wit or learning, would 
anſwer the end. | Swift. 
The fame experiments ſucceed on two parcels of the white 
of an egg, only it grows ſome what thicker upon mixing with 
an acid. | Arbuthnct on Aliznents. 
(3-) What can be rationally conceived in ſo tranſparent a 
ſubſtance as water for the production of theſe colours, beſides 
the various ſizes of its fluid and globular parcet. Newton, 
(4+) —— This youthful parcel 
Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing. Shade. 
(5.) They came to this concluſion; that, ualefs they could, 
by a parcel of fair words and pretences, engage them into a 
confederacy, there was no good to be done. L'Eftrange. 
To PARCEL. v. a. [from the noun] 1. To divide into 
portions. 2. To make up into a maſs. | 
(1.) If they allot and parcel out ſeveral perfections to ſe- 
veral deities, do they not, by this, aſſert contradictions, mak - 
ing deity only to ſuch a woke Br perfect ? whereas a deity im- 
plies 8 beyond all meaſure. th, 
hoſe ghoſtly kings would parcel out my pow'r, 
And all the fatneſs of my land devour. | 
(2.) What a wounding ſhame, that mine own ſervant ſhould 
parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by addition of his envy. Har. 
Pa"xcentr. n. . In common law.] When one dies poſ- 
ſeſſed of an eſtate, and having iſſue only daughters, or his 
ſiſters be his heirs; fo that the lands deſcend to thoſe 
daughters or ſiſters: theſe are called purceners, and are 
but às one heir. Dick. 


Pa'xcenarty. u. /. (from parſonier, Fr.] A holding or 


occupying of land by more perſons pro indiviſo, or by 
joint tenants, otherwiſe called coparceners: for if the 
refuſe to divide their common inheritance, and chuſe ra- 
ther to hold it jointly, they are ſaid to hold is parcinarie. 
| __ Cowel. 
To Parcn. v. c. [from Tigxaur, ſays Junius; from per- 
coquo, ſays Skinner ; neither of them ſeem ſatisfied with 
their conjecture: perhaps from peruſius, burnt, to peruſi, 
to parch ; perhaps from parchment, the effect of fire vpon 
parchment being almoſt proverbial.] To burn flightly and 
luperficially ; ro ſcorch ; to dry up. 
Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall, 
Did he ſo often lodge in open field 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's par ching heat, 
To conquer Frante. Spakejteare's Henry IV. 
Torrid heat, 5 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
* to par ch that temperate clime. 
m ſtupify'd with forrow, paſt relief | | 
Of tears; Parch'd up and wither'd with my grief. Dryden 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemiſphere 
would be condemned to perpetual cold and darkneſs, the other 
continually roaſted and prched by the fun beams. Kay. 
| The Syrian ſtar | 8 
With his ſultry breath infects the (ky ; | 3% 
The ground below is parch d, the heav'ns above us fry, 


T bakeſb. 


Nite. 


Full fiſty years | 
I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, 
And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. Rewer, 


The ſkin grows parched and dry, and the whole body lean 
and meagre. | Blackmore. 
A man diftreſſed with thirſt in the arched places of the 
wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but finds no water. 
ToPaxcn. v. n. To be ſcorched. 
_ We were better parch in Africk fun, 5 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shakeſpeare . 
If to prevent the acrolpiring, it be thrown thin, many corns 
will dry and parch into harley. | 


Dryden. 


— — _ 


* Rogers. 


Mas- tir 


— — 2 
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P A R 
Pa'xcamenTt. . . [parchemin, French; pergame na. 
Latin,] Skins dreffed for the writer. Among traders, the 
ſkins of ſheep are called parchment, thoſe of calves vel- 
lum. | 
Is not this a lamentable thing, that the ſkin of an innocent 


lamb ſhguld be made parchment ;, that parchment, being ſcrib- 
bled o'er, ſhould undo a man. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


In the coffin, that had the books, they were found as fre!h 


as if newly written, being written in parchment, and covered 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 


Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew, 
We thrink like parchment in conſuming flame. Dryden. 
Pa'8CHMENT MAKER. n. / [parchment and maker.] He 
who drefles parchment. 


Paxd. n. /. [pardus, pardalis, Latin.] The leo- 
PARDALE. J pard ; in poetry, any of the ſpotted beaſts. 
The | a ſwift, and the tyger cruel. , Spenſer. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer's calf ; 
As pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon, Shakeſp. 


Ten brace of grey-hounds, ſnowy fair, : 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair, 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. 


| Dryden. 
Fo PA'RDON. v. a. [ pardonner, French.] 
an offender. 2. Jo forgive a crime. 3. To remit a pe- 
nalty. 4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or flight 
apology. . | | 
(1.) When I beheld you in Cilicia, 


An enemy to Rome, I pardon'd you. Dryden. 
(2.) I will parder all their iniquities. Ferem. 

| Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, 
But they ne'er p dow whocommit the wrong. Dryden. 


(3.) That thou may'ſt ſee the diff 'rence of our ſpirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou alk it. 

(A.) Sir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother. 

a | Shakeſp. 

Pa'xDow. n. /. pardon, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Forgive- 

neſs of an offender. 2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. 3. Re- 

miſſion of penalty. 
rant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from puniſhment. | 
(2.) He that pleaſeth great men, ſhall get pardon for ini- 
uity. 5 e ©, "Feciuſ. nx. 27. 

A ſlight pamphlet, about the elements of architecture, hath 
been entertained with ſome pardon among my friends. Nor ton. 


But infinite in ęardon is my judge. Milton. 
What better can we do than proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears BEE 
Wat'ring the ground, . Wilton. 
—— There might you ſee | 
Indulgencies, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 
The ſport of Winds. | Milton. 


(4.) A man may be fafe as to his condition, but, in the mean 


time, dark and doubtful as to his apprehenſions; ſecure in his 


pardon, but miſerable in the ignorance of it; and fo paſſing 
all his days in the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes of hopes and 
fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing whither he 
goes. | South's Sermons. 
| ( 5.) The battle done, and they within our power, 
| Shall never ſee his pardon. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
| Pa'apoONABLE. adj. [purdonable, Fr. from pardon.) Ve- 
nia] ; excuſable. | 
That which we do being evil, is notwithſtanding by ſo much 
more pardonable, by how much the exigencies of ſo doing, or 
the difficulty of doing otherwiſe is greater, unleſs thus neceſſity 


or difficulty have originally riſen from ourſelves. Hooker . 
A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is pardonable 
enough, but fitting at the helm, he is intolerable. South, 


What Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latin, 
will believe me, when we confeſs we derive all that is pardon- 
Able in us from ancient fountains. Dryden. 
aA'8D ONABLENESS. . f. {from pardonable.] Venial- 
neſs ; ſuſceptibility of pardon. 2 | 
Saint John's word is, all fin is tranſgreſſion of the law; 
Baint Paul's, the wages of fin is death: put theſe tus toge- 


» 


1. To excule 


Shakeſp. 


4: Forgiveneſs received. 5. War- 


P. A&R. 
cher, and this conceit of che watural pardonableneſs of fin va- 
niſnes away. TB | 5 Hall. 

Pa/xDo0NaBLY. adv. [from pardonable] Venially ; ex- 
cuſably. 4 | TH 

I may judge when I write more or leſs pardonably. Dryden. 

Pa/xDONER. n. /. [from parden.] 1. One 4 ee 

another. 2. One of the fellows that carried about the 

pope's. indulgencies, and ſold them to ſuch as would buy 

them, againit whom Luther incenſed the pegple of Ger- 


many. 5 
(1. ) This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch ſin, _ 
For which the par dener himſelf is in, Sbaleſp. 


To PAR E. v. a, [This word is reaſonably deduced by Sin- 
ner from the French phraſe, parer les engles, to dreſs the 
horſes hoofs when they are ſhaved by the farrier: thus we 
firſt faid, pare your nails; and from thence transferred the 
word to general uſe.] To cut off extremities or the ſur- 
face; to cut away by little and little; to diminiſh. .If 
pare be uſed before the thing diminiſhed, it is followed im- 
mediately by its accuſative; if it precedes the thing taken 
away, Or agrees in the paſſive voice with the thing taken 
away, as a nominative, it then requires a particle, as 
. r of. 

The creed o naſius, and that ſacred 5 lo 
than which nothing doth ſound more heavenly in Fe - 5 
faithful men, are now reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we muſt 

in any caſe pare away, leſt we cloy God with too much ſer- 


| I have not alone | 
Imploy'd you where high profits might come home 
= pow” my preſent havings to beſtow 
My bounties upon you. Shaleſpeare g H 
I am a man, whom fortune hath — Truch d. Poon 
—”Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakeſp 
The lion, mor A with pity, did endure "ro 
Lo have his princely paws all par'd away. Shake(p. - 
The king began to pare a little the — of clergy, 2 
daining that clerks convict, ſhould be burned in the hand. 
| Baucon's VII 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the ſin, 8 ly 
He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 
Whoever will partake of God's ſcerets, muſt firft look into 
his own, he muſt fare off whatſoever is amiſs, and not without 
holineſs approach to the holieſt of all holies. Taylor, 
All the mountains were fared of the earth, and the furface 


z . 


| of it lay even, or in an equal convexity every where with the 


ſurface of the ſea. Burnet. 
The moſt poetical parts, which are deſcription and images, 
were to be Pared away, when the body was ſwollen into too 
lar * _ the repreſentation of the ſtage. Dryden 
e ſword, as it was juſtly drawn ve, ſo can it ſcarce 

ſafely be ſheathed, till the power of wn | — * ker 


peace be ſo far pared and reduced, as that we may be under no 
apprehenſions. 


I were well if ſhe would pare her nails, — T' 
PaxEGO'RICK. adj. [Tagnyoginds.] Having the power in 
medicine to comfort, mollify and affuage. _ Dis. 


PARENCHYMA n. /, [Tagtyxvua.] A ſpongy or E 
ſubſtance ; in phyſick, à part through which 4 od in | 
ſtrained for its better fermentation and perfed ion. Dich. 


PaxENCHY MATOUS. | adj. [from parenchyma.] - Relating 
PARENCHY MoUS. Ito the parenchyma ; ſpongy. 


Ten thouſand feeds of the plant, hart's tongue, hard 
the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now the covers = true brug 
each ſeed, the parenchymatcus and ligneous parts of both mo- 
derately multiplied, afford an "rs thouſand millions of 
formed atoms in the ſpace of a pepper-corn. Grew 
Thoſe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, are now 
found to be bundles of exceedingly ſmall threads. Cheyne 
Parents TICK. T [Tagaudue;.] Hortatory. yi 
Pazxe'nesls. n. f. [ragainoy.] Perſuaſion ; exhortation. 


PARENT. n. / 
mother. 


| „ | Di#. 
[parent, Fr. parens, Latin.] A father or 


6 P A R 


All true virtues — — thei K 
as chiefeſt 


and all well - ordered commonweales to lo 
ta Hooker. 
| w 3 cuſtom was, during the warmer ſeaſon of the year, to 


nd an hour before eveniag-prayer in catechiſing; whereas the 
parents and older fort wont to be preſent. T Fell. 
As a publick parent of the ſtate, 
My juſtice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryden. 


In yajn on the diſſembl'd mother's tongue 
Had cunning art, and ſly perſuaſion hung; 
And real care in vain and native love 
In the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. Pricr. 
Pa'RENTAGE. 2. / (parentage, Fr. fiom parent.) Ex- 
traction; birth; condition with reſpect to che tank of 


rents. 
A gentleman of noble n 1 5 
Of fate demeaſns, youthful and nobly allied. Shakeſp. 
Though man eſteem thee low of farentage, 
Thy father is th eternal king. | Milton. 
To his levee go, 
And from himſelf your parentage may know. Dryden. 


We find him not only boaſting of his parentage, as an Iſrae- 
lite at large, but particularizing his deſcent from Benjamin. 


Atterbury, 
Pare 'NTAL. adj. [from parent. ] Becoming parents; per- 


taining to parents. 
It overthrows the careful courſe and parenta/ proviſion of 


nature, whereby the young ones N excluded, are ſuſtained 


by the dam. rown's V ulgar Errours. 
Theſe eggs hatched by the warmth of the ſun into little worms, 


feed without any need of parental care. Derhan.. 


Young ladies, on whom farental controul fits heavily, give 
a man of intrigue room to think, that thay want to be parents. 
Clariſſa. 


ParenTaA'TION. . . [from parents, Latin.] Something 


done or ſaid in honour of the dead. 


PARE/NTHESIS. n. 7. [parentheſe, Fr. Tag, i, and 


rid ufa. 1A ſentence ſo included in another 2 Of in which i it was built, were wont to congregate. Pearjo!. 


that it may be taken out, without injuring the ſente o 
that which incloſes it: being commonly marked thus, (). 


In vain is my perſon excepted by a parentbeſis of words, when 
ſo many are armed againſt me with (words... K. Charles.” 


In his Indian relations, are contamed ſtrange and incredible 


accounts; he is ſeldom mentioned, without a derogatory pa- 


rentbefis, in any author. Brown's . Errours. 
| Thou ſhalt be ſeen, | 

Tho” with ſome ſhort parentbejis between, 

High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 


Don't ſuffer every occaſional thought to carry you away into 


2 long parentheſis, and thus ſtretch out your diſcourſe, and di- 


vert you from the point in hand. Watts 's Logick. 
PaxenTHE'TICAL. adj. from parentheſis. ] W to 
_ ___@ parentheſis. ,' 

Pa'xex. 2. J. [from pare. ] An inſtrument to cut away 
the ſurface. | 
A A hone and a parer, lke ſole of a baot, - 
To pare away graſſe, and to raiſe up the root. Tuſeer. 
PARER GV. . /. [wage and feyor.] En unimpor- 
tant; ſomething done by the by. 


Scripture being ſerious, and commonly omitting ſuch parer-. ö 
gies, it will be unreaſonable to condemn all rs Aa on. 


PARGET. 3. . _ upon roofs of rooms. 
| Sold was cieling bri; ht | 
Did ſhine all ſealy Oo t plates of gold; Pl 
The floor with jaſp and — aka was dig FF Spenſer. 
Of Engliſh talc, an, coarſer ſort is . 
the finer, ſpaad. Woodward. 


Te PAGE. v. 4. [from the — To plaſter ; z to cover 
with plaſter. 


PAR 
To negle& that ſupreme reſplendency, that, ſhines in God» 
for thoſe dim edge, of i it, * fo doat on Xt de 
creature, is as abſurd, as it were for a Perſian to offer his la- 
crifice to a farhelion, inſtead of adoring the ſun. Fate. 
PartETAL. adj. (from paries, Laiin.] Contituting the 
fides or walls. 


The lower part of the parietal and upper part of the tem- 
poral bones were fractured. Shar p's Seu. 


Part'erary. n. /. [parietaire, Fr.] An herb Ain tos %. 
Pa'xinG. u. /. [from pare.] That which is pared off arr. 


thing ; the rind. 
Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe ; and confurocs it- 


ſelf to the very Tr. Siabeip. 
To his guett, tho' no way ſparing, 
He eat bimſelf the rind and faring. , | Po“. 


In May, after rain, pare off the ſurface of the ese th, an d 
w_ the farings raiſe your hills high, and enlarge their breadtiz, 


Meortin ers N geand y. 
Pa's 1s. n. ſ. [aconitum.) An herb. Ain/avarih, 


PARISH. ». I., [prrochia, low Lat. par viſe, Fr. of the 
Greek @aco1tia, i. e acco!n um co. ente. acedlatus, ſacra 
vicinia. The particular charge of a fecular ptieſt. Every 
church is either cathedtal, conventnal, or parochial : con 
thedral is that, where there is a biſhop ſeated, ſa called 4 
cathedra : conventual conlifts of regular clerks, profeſſing 

| ſome order of religion, or of a dean and chapter, or other 
college of ſpiritual men: parochial is that which is inſti- 


tuted for ſaying divine ſervice, and adminiſtring the holy 


ſacraments to the people, dwelling within a certain com- 
paſs of ground near unto it. Our realm was firſt divided 
into par iſbes by Honorius, archbiſhop of W in 


the year of our Lord 636. | Cowel. 
Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieſt man in a. 
pariſh.” : f Siduep. 


By the Catholick church is meant no more than the common 
church, into which all ſuch perſons as belonged to that par;//, 


The tythes, his pariſb freely paid, he took; 
But never ſu 5 or curs'd with bell or book. Dryden, 


PA/zrisn. adj, 1. Belonging to the pariſh ; having the care 
of the pariſh, 2. Maintained by the pariſh. 
(.) A pariſb prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 


An awful, reverend and religious man. Drydan 

Not pa iſb clerk, Who rcalls the pialins fo clear. . er. 

The office of the church is performed by the pariſh prieſt, 
at the time of his interment. Apliffe. 


A man, after his natural death, was not capable of the leatt 
pariſh office. - Arbuthuct and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
The þari/h allowance to poor people, is. _ ſeldom a com- 
fortable maintenance. Law, 
(2.) The.ghoſt and the pariſh gil are entire. new characters. 
Gay. 


Pari'SHIONER. J. een wp Fr. from pariſh One 


thai belongs to Per 
F praiſe the Lord for you, and ſo may my pariſhieners ; tor 


their ſons are well tutored by you. Shake”, 
'Hail biſhop Valentine, whoſe yy 7 
All the air is thy dioceſe: 4 OS | ü 
And all the chirping choriſters 4 | 
And ather birds are: thy pan er 8 Donne. 


nas the 2 out 8 —_ of the en thro' 


ee * 
have pL e marks, to be diſtributed ; among the 


poor pariſbi nero. Adaijon, Speftator. 
Px: KITO R. . ,. [for apparitor,] A. beaule ; a ſummoner 
of the courts of civil law. _ 
You ſhall be ſummoned; by an ho of Pæriteursz you ſhall 
he ſentenced in the ſpiritusl court. Dryden. 


Tbere we not moge ams gf diſguiling or corporeal blemiſhes, p., AI. * ſ [parites Fr. paritas, La} Equalicy ; 1e- 


ve cannot — of 115 * 
weber sto remain unuetected 


PaRGETER. 7. 
Paxne'Lion, 4s 4 n 


| then qua monly and yet, while, we thus paint roger of 
2 of! 
Tonghe... 


] 122. 


* "ſemblance. : 


We may here juſtly tax the Aithoneliy. aad zumefulneſs of 
the mouths, who have upbraided us with · the opinion of a ccr- 
*tain ſtoical parity of ſins. Hall. 


That Chriſt or his apoſtles ever commanded to ſct up ſuch a 


A 
th - — _w—— — — 


P AR 
ty of preſbyters, and in ſuch a 

ay 2 very diſputable. K. Charles. 
Survey the total ſet of animals, and we may, in their legs or 
organs of progreſſion, obſerve an equality of length and parity 
of numcration; not any to have an odd leg, or the movers of 
one ſide not exactly anſwered by the other. Bous. 
Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited Socrates to the 
diſcovery of ſuch an invention, might fall in with that man 
that is of a perfect parity with Socrates, 
Their agreement, in eſſential characters, makes rather an 
identity than a parity. Glanville, 
Women could not live in that parity and equality of expence 
with their huſbands, as now they do. Graunt. 


By an exact parity of reaſon, we may argue, if a man has 


no ſ{nſe of thoſe kindneſſes that pafs upon him, from one like 
himſelf, whom he ſees and knows, how much leſs ſhall his 
heart be affected with the grateful ſenſe of his favours, whom 
he converſes with or ly by impertect ſpeculatioas, by the diſ- 
courſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of taith. South. 


PARK. n. /. [peapnuc, Sax. parc, Fr.] A piece of ground 
ine loſed and Kored with wild beaſts of chale, which a man 
may have by preſcription or the king's grant. Manwood, 
in his foreſt-law, defines it thus: a park is a place for 
privilege for wild beaſts of venery, and alſo for other wild 
beaſts that are beaſts of the foreſt and of the chaſe : and 
thoſe wild beaſts are to have a firm peace and protection 
there, ſo that no man may hurt or chaſe them within the 
park, without licenſe of the owner : a park is of another 
nature, than either a chaſe or a warren; for a park muſt 

| be incloſed, and may not lie open; if it does, it is a good 
cauſe of ſeizure into the king's hands: and the owner 
cannot have action againſt ſuch as hunt in his park, if it 
lies open. Convel. 

We have parks and incloſures of all forts of beaſts and birds, 


which we uſe not only for view or rareneſs, but likewiſe for P 


diſſections and trials. | p Bacon, 
ToParx. v. 3. [from the noun.] To incloſe as ina park. 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakeſp. 
PARKER. =. , {from park.] A park-keeper. Ainſworth, 
Pa'nKLEAVES. 3. |. erb. Ainſeoerth. 


| PaxLE. n. / [from parler, French.)] Cony erſat talk ; 5 


oral treat - oral diſcuſſion of any g. 
oral ea „ y thing 


————— a 


That every day with par le encounter me, 


In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love. = Shakeſp. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general parſe. Shakeſp. 


The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 
of — dyno betray d. 


Daniel. 


Why meet we thus, like ing | 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words? 
I hate this park ; tis tame : if we muſt meet, 
Give me my arms. Rowe's Ambitious Step-motber. 


To PA'RLEY. v. . [from parler, French.] To treat b 


word of mouth ; to talk ; to diſcuſs any thing orally. 2 


of to talk. 


is much uſed in war fora : | 
A Turk defired the captain to ſome, with whom 
| D 3 —— Hh { 
leys wi a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe 
hi af i 15 Broome, 
$ Con- 


Pant ey, u. /. [from the verb.] Oral eregty ; talk 
ge kun by wart ef mouth. 8 


Seek. rather by parley to recover them, than by the fword. 
at | Sidney. 


Well, will, we ſhall admit no parley : 

= 
Summon a parley, we will with him. 

Let us reſolve never to hae any gariey with our 

_. make ſome confiderablep 
ö * A 


Galamy 


Fell. 


way as thoſe Scots endea- — No gentle means could be rd; 


Hale. PA RLIA 


_ crown, as beſt pleaſing to 


Pa'zLovs 1 82 a. . 


laſts, but to 


pronounced as tacaion to ougſelves, as well as unto PA'RODY. =. 


P'A R 


"Twas beyond parley 
Force never yet a 
We yield on 


when the was laid. 
us heart did gain; 
riley, but are ſtorm'd in vain. 
1 _ _ * fated youth 
wi am'rous move 
Reflect — 2 truth, 237 
Who, dy thus, perſiſts to love thee. Prior. 
NT. =. / [parliamentum, low Latin; parle- 
ment, French.) In England, is the aſſembly of the king 
and three eſtates of the realm; namely, the lords ſpiritual, 
the lords temporal, and commons, for the debating of 
matters touching the commonwealth, eſpecially the mak- 
ing and correcting of laws; which aſſembly or court is, of 


all others, the higheft, and of greateſt authotity. Conve/ 


Dryden, 
Dryden. 


— The king is fled to London, 
To call a t court of parkament, Shakeſp. 
Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe. Shakeſp. 


The true uſe of parliaments is very excellent; and be often 
called, and continued as as is nec. Bacam. 


— right way of parkaments the moſt fafe for my 


Theſe are mob readers: 1 


ng, lords, 5 Hale. 
Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parfamentar 
ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and illegal. Swift. 
A'RLOUR. u. , [purkoir, French; parktorie,  Ttalian.] 
1. A room in monaſteries, where the religious meet and 
converſe. 2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 
2. we it 2 a man to g at 
ye rate fy Db bly Fug nboged of eres 
appearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a par- 


| Harte. 
might ſeem to come from pur ler. 
is denves it, I think, rightly, fron 

enſe it anſwers to the Latin improbus.] 


* 


neſs of 


Pana cirT v. u. 7. Corruptedly for ſperma ceti. Aff 


Pa' uus L. a. ſ. [The diminutive of petronelia.} A . 
a flue. 8 = 5 1 
„ Pano'catatl. ad. from purochia, low Latin.] 

Belonging to a pariſh. | : N 
repentence. . 3 | Ening = | | f 
with guile in themo@ trivial 5 r — 
.  [parodje, Pr. ge.] Nod of wij- 


ting, in y the wor of un author or his thoughts are 


a - * * 


_ 
 Aaken, and by a flight change adapted to ſome new pur- 


imitations of the ancients are added togrther with ſome 

WY. mm and alluſions to the moſt excellent of the mo- 

derns. | | Pofe's Dunciad. 

To Pa'xoDy. v a. [parodier, Fr. from parody.] To copy 
by way of parod 


J have ———_ or rather parodied, a poem of _— in 


which I introduce you adviſing me. ; | pe. 

PA RON YM os. adj, i Reſembling another 
word. ; 

Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 


ſynonĩmous and the 2 or kindred names, Watts. 
Par0'LE. 2 [. (parole, French.] Word given as an aſſu- 
Trance ; promiſe given by a priſoner not to go away. 
Love's rar. — f each other's ſoul, 
Fill both of them live but upon parole. — Cleaveland. 
Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love; be- 


cauſe I have a ſcruple whether you can keep your parole, _ you | 


become a priſoner to the ladies. | Swift, 
Paronoma'sla. n. 7 [Tegwopacia.] A rhetorical fi- 
.gure, in which, by the change of a letter or ſyllable, ſe- 


veral things are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, agno- 


minatio. | 7 Did 
Pa'xoqQuErT. 1. .. [ parroguet, or perroquet, Fr.] A ſmall 


ſpecies of parrot. 85 
The — 2 and blue, are = 
called popinjays z and the leſſer, parroquets : in all above twen- 


ty Grew. 
I would not give my paroquet | 3 
For all the 32 8 flew. | 5 Prior. 
PatonvenIA. . . [wagmyxia; faronychie, Fr.] A 
preternatural ſwelling or ſorg under the root of the nail in 
one's finger; a felon ; a whitlow. 8 
Pa'zoTip. adj. [| parotide, Fr. wagulis, ragù and ara. ] 
Salivary :*ſo named becauſe near the ears. = 
Beaſts and birds, having ope common uſe of ſpittle, are 
furniſhed with the parotid glands, which help to ſupply the 
mouth with it. | | 


Paris. n. /. [meets] A tumour in the glandules be- 


parrots z the middlemoſt, 


P A R 


imitation of the human voice. See PazoqQuer. 
Some will ever more peep through their eyes, | 


And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shake 

n nt 
Tas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe. . 
ToPa'nny. v. . [ parer, French.] To put by thruſts; 


— 


to fence. | | 

22 of courage, who cannot fence, and will put all upon 

one thruſt, and not ſtand parrying has the odds againſt a mo- 

derate fencer. 1 : , Locke. 
cou 


By _ of | 2 thee mute 
With learned ſkill, now puſh, now | 
From Dirii to Bocardo . * Price 


To PARsE. v. a. [from pars, Latin.] To reſolve a ſentence 


into the elements or parts of ſpeech. It is a word only 
uſed in grammar ſchools, = 


perfectly Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firſt 
caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their ſyntax and dependencies, 
which is called par, Watts on the Mind. 


Ang. 
Passion ious. 44 [from parſi many] Covetous; fru- 


2 It is ſometimes of a good, ſometimes of a 
enſe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parſimonious ; for 
ſtore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, but want 
ſupplieth itſelf of what is next. Bacon. 

xtraordinary funds for one campaign may ſpare us the ex- 
pence of many years, whereas a long parſimonious war will 
in us of more men and money. Addiſon. 
Parfimonious age and rigid wiſdom. Rowe. 


Dick. Paxstmo'niousLy adv. from par fimonious. ] Covetouf- 


ly ; frugally ; ſparingly. V 
Our anceſtors acted urſimonicuſiy, becauſe they only ſpent 

their own treaſure for the good of their poſterity ; whereas we 

ſquandered away the treaſures of our poſterity. Swift. 


Grew. PaxsiMo'niousNEss. n. J. [from parſemonious.] A diſ- 


poſition to ſpare and fave. 


| hind and about the ears, generally called the emunctories PA'RSIMONY. n. /. [ parſimonia, Latin. ] Frugality z 


of the brain ; though, indeed, they are the external foun- 
tains of the ſaliva of the mouth. ' Wiſeman. 


Pa/noxvsM. . ,. [Tagtvouls ; faroxyſme, French.] A 


fir jodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. | 
1 fancied 


m. 2 . 
—_— girls, through the fury of an hyſterick paroxy/m, 
are caſt into a trance for an hour. Harvey. 
The greater diſtance of time there is between the paroxy/ms, 

the fever is leſs dangerous, but more obſtinate. Arbuthnot. 
Pa'zaicids. =. . parricide, French; parricida, Latin.] 
„1. One who deſtroys his father. 2. One who deſtroys or 
invades any to. w 
| his country or patron. , 3. .[Parricide, French; parri- 
to whom reverence is due 
{1.) —— I tol&hinf the revenging gods 
*Gainſt parricides did all the thunder bend; 
8 with how manifold and ſtrong a bond | 
child was bound to th' father. 1 1 
3.) Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, 
e a good law- maker; yet his eruelties and parri- 
cides weighed down his virtues. | ons 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe ; 
And has ſo fan in uſurpation gone, 
He will by parricide ſecure the throne. Dryd. 


*% 


Paxxic!dar. '} adj}. [from farricida, Latin.] Relating 
1 J to parricide ; committing, parricide. 


PaxxIC1'DIOUS. 
He is now paid in his own way, the parricidiaus animal, and 
1 murtherers is upon him. Brown. 


rer. a. J [ perroguety French.] A particoloured bird 


— 


to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change of the pa- 
t | 22 


he owes particular reverence: as 


er of a father; murder of one 


covetouſneſs; niggardlineſs; ſaving temper. 3 
The ways to enrich are many: parfimony is one of the beſt, 
and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from works of 
liberality. | | Bacon. 
Theſe people, by their extreme par/imony, ſoon grow into 
wealth from the ſmalleſt beginnings. wm of Sawift, 


Pa'xsSLEy. u. /. [ perfil, French; apium, Latin ; perſli, 


Welſh.] An herb. 
A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went to the gar- 


den for parſley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shak, 
| Green beds of parſley near the river grow. Dryd. 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the parfley-bed, as they uſe to 
tell children, and thereby became his mother. Locke. 


Pa'xswey. a. /. [ paſtinaca, Latin.) A plant. 


November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 


bunches of ps and turneps in his right hand, 
ek de 5 y | rw on Blaxoning. 

PA'RSON. . . [Derived either from perſona, becauſe the 
parſon omnium perſonam in eccleſia ſuſtinet ; or from pa- 
rachianus, the pariſh prieſt. 1. The prieſt of a pariſh 
one that has a parochial charge or cure of fouls. 2. A 
clergyman. 3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſby- 
terians. | | 

| _ (r.) Abbot was preferred by king James to the bi 


ick of 
curate of any pariſh church. | 
(̃].) Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
* ” Tickling the par ſor as he lies aſleep ; 


Then dreams he of another benefice. | Shaleſp. 
regeles. x. /. [from Pee] The benefice of = Fa- 


2538 


| the ſpecies of the hooked bill, remarkable for the ent 


Let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and parſe it over . 


Coventry and Litchfield, before he had been parſon, vicar, or 
Clarendon. 


P A R 


parity of preſbyters, and in ſuch a way as thoſe Scots endea- 


vor, I think is not very diſputable. K. Charles. 
Survey the total tet of animals, and we may, in their legs or 
organs cf progr Mon, obſerve an equality of length and parity 
6 gr ration 3 not any to have an odd leg, or the movers of 
onc ſide not exactly anfwered by the other. Brown, 
Thoſe e occurrences, which excited Socrates to the 
diicocsty of ſuch an invention, might fall in with that man 
thut is of a perfect parity with Socrates, Hale. 
Their agreement, in eſſential characters, makes rather an 
identity than a arg. ; | Glanville. 
Women could nut live in that parity and cquality of expence 
with their hutbands, as now they do. | Graunt. 
B. an exact parity of reaſon, we may argue, if a man has 
no int: of thoſe kindnctfes that pats upon hun, from one like 
hantelt, whom he fees and knows, how much leſs ſhall his 
heart be affected with the gratetul ſenſe of his favours, whom 


he converies with orly by imperfect ſpeculatioas, by the diſ- 


South, 
PARK. n. /. [peannuc, Sax. parc, Fr.] A piece of ground 
incloſed and ſtoted with wild beaſts of chale, which a man 
may have by preſcription or the king's grant. Manwood, 
in his foreſt-law, defines it thus: a park is a place for 
privilege for wild beaſts of venery, and alſo for other wild 
beaits that are beaſts of the foreſt and of the chaſe: and 
thoſe wild beaſts are to have a firm peace and protection 
there, ſo that no man may hurt or chaſe them within the 
park, without licenſe of the owner : a park is of another 
nature, than either a chaſe or a warren; for a park muſt 
be incloſed, and may not lie open; if it does, it is a good 

| cauſe of ſeizure into the king's hands: and the owner 
cannot have action againſt ſuch as hunt in his park, if it 
lies open. | Cue. 
We have parks and incloſures of all forts of beaſts and birds, 
which we uſe not only for view or rareneſs, but likewiſe for 
diſſections and trials. | | Bacon, 

7 PARK. v. #. [from the noun.] To incloſe as ina park. 

How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, | : 

Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakeſp. 
PARKER. A. . ſtrom park.] A park-keeper. Ainſworth, 
Pa'xxLEAVES. A. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 


courſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of faith. 


PaRLE. n. /. [from parler, French.] Converſation ; talk; 


oral treaty ; oral diſcuſſion of any thing. | 
Of all the gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 


Shakeſp. 


In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general pare. Shakeſp. 
The biſhop, by a parle, 1s, with a ſhow 55 
Of combination, cunningly betray d. Daniel. 


Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words ? 
I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt meet, 
Give me my arms.  Rowe's Ambitious Step-motber. 
T, PA'RLEY. v. #. [from parler, French.) To treat by 
Word of mouth; to talk; to diſcuſs any thing orally. It 
is much uſed in war for a meeting of enemies to talk. 
A Turk defired the captain to fend ſome, with whom they 
might more conveniently pariey. Knolle; Hip, 
fie parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe 
him to proceed. Broome 
Pa'aLEv. n. /. [from the verb.] Oral 
ference ; diſcuſſion by word of mouth. 


ereaty ; talk; con- 


Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by the og. 
| | idney. 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no par ley : 
A rotten caſe abides no handling. Shakeſp. 
Summon 2 parley, we will talk with him. Sbakeſp. 


Let us reſolve never to have any parley with our luſte, but to 
make ſome conſiderable eſs in our repentence. Calamy. 
'* Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in the moſt trivial 
things, be pronounced as tzeaion to ouxſelves, as well as _ 

7 * f ö ell, 


PA'RLOUS. adj. [This might ſeem to come from pur ler, 


As paſling prudent, and a parlouſ wit. Dryaen. 
PARLous E58. u. ſ. [from parlus.] Quickneſs ; "EY 
neſs of temper. 
Pazma'ciTTy. u. /. Corruptedly for ſperma ceti. Ainſzv. 
Pa'znegL. «| [The diminutive of petronella.} A punk; 
a flut. Obſolete. | Skinner. 
Panxo'calal. adj. [parochialis, from perochia, low Latin.] 
Belonging to a pariſh. | 
The married ftate of parechia/ paſtors hath given them the 


F A K 
No gentle means could be eſſay d; 
"Twas beyond parley when 4 was laid. 

Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 
We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vain, 

et when ſome better fated youth 
Shall with his am'rous parley move thee, 

Reflect one moment on his truth, | 

Who, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. Prior. 

PA'RLIAMENT. u. , [parliamentum, low Latin; parle- 
ment, French.] In England, is the aſſembly of the king 
and three eſtates of the realm; nainely, the lords ſpiritual, 
the lords temporal, and commons, for the debating ot 
matters touching the commonwealth, eſpecially the mak- 
ing and correcting of laws ; which aſſembly or court is, ot 
all others, the higheſt, and of greateſt authority. Conve/ 
— The king is fled to London, 

To call a preſent court of parliament. | 

Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe. Hale ſy. 
The true uſe of parliaments is very excellent; and be often 

called, and continued as long as is neceſſary. Bacsr.. 

I thought the right way of parliaments the moſt fafe for my 

crown, as belt pleaſing to my people. King Charles. 

Theſe are mob readers: it Virgil and Martial ſtood for par- 

lament men, we know who would carry it. Dryden. 

PARLIAMENTARY. adj. [irom parliament.] Enacted by 
_ parliament ; pertaining to parliament. 

To the three firſt titles of the two houſes, or lines, and 
conqueſt, were added two more; the authorities parliamentary 
and papal. „ Bacon. 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had their origi- 
nal by parliamentary acts or conſtitutions, made in writings by 
the king, lords, and commons. Hale. 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary 
ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and illegal. Swift. 

Pa'xLouR. u. / {purkir, French; parletorio, Italian.] 
1. A room in monaſteries, where the religious meet and 
converſe. 2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 
gantly furniſhed for reception or entertainment. 
(.] Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to go about 
the building of an houſe to the God of heaven, with no other 
appearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a par- 
| tour for his own uſe. | : Hogker. 

Back again fair Alma led them right, | 
And ſoon into a goodly parimr brought. Spenſer. 
It would be infinitely more ſhamefl, in the dreſs of the 

kitchen, to receive the entertainments of the parlour. South, 

Roof and ſides were like a parlour made EN 

A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. 

The firſt, forgive my verſe it too diffuſe, 
Perform'd the kitchen's and the parlour's uſe ; 
The ſecond, better bolted and immur'd, 

From wolves his out- door family ſecured. 


Dryden. 
Dryden, 


 Shateſp. 


Dryden. 


Harte. 


Fr. to ſpeak ; but Junius derives it, I think, rightly, from 
perilous, in which ſenſe it anſwers to the Latin improbus.] 
Keen ; {prightly ; waggiſh. | 

| idas durſt communicate 

To none but to his wife his ears of ſtate; 

One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 


— —_— of ſetting a more exact and univerſal pattern of 
y living, to the people 


committed to their —_ Atterb. 
PA'RODY. 3. f [parodie, Fr. vag. A kind of wrj- 
ting, in which the words of an author or bis thoughts are 


PA | 
taken, and by a flight change adapted to ſome new pur- 


ole. | : 
a 1 The imitations of the ancients are added together with ſome 


of the parodies and alluſions to the moſt excellent of the mo- 


derns. Pore's Dunciad. 

To Pa'roDy. v a. [parodier, Fr. from parody.] To copy 
by way of parody. | 

I have tranſlated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, in 

which I introduce you adviſing me. i Pope. 

PA RON YM O US. adj. [Tagwwpe;] Reſembling anotner 


word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 
ſynonimous and the paronymous or kindred names. Watts. 
Paro'LE, mn /. parole, French.] Word given as an aſſu- 
rance ; promiſe given by a priſoner not to go away. 
Love's votaries enthral each other's foul, 

Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love; be- 
cauſe I have a ſcruple whether you can keep your parole, if you 
become a priſoner to the ladies. Swift. 
PaRONOMA“SIA. n. { [Tagwopacia] A rhetorical fi- 
gure, in which, by the change of a letter or ſyllable, ſe- 
veral things are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, agno- 


mi nat io. | Dit 
Px/xoqQuer. nm. , [ parroquet, or perroquet, Fr.] A ſmall 
ſpecies of parrot. | 


The great, red and blue, are parrots; the middlemoſt, 


called popinjays ; and the leſſer, parroquets : in all above twen- 


ty ſorts. Grew. 
I would not give my parquet 1 
For all the doves that ever flew. Prior. 


Paxony'cHia. n. /. [rage ,; paronychie, Fr.] A 
preternatural ſwelling or ſore under the root of the nail in 
one's finger ; a felon ; a whitlow. Dick. 

Pa'xoTiD. adj. ¶ parotide, Fr. magulic, rag and ra.] 
Salivary : ſo named becauſe near the ears. 


Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of ſpittle, are 


furniſhed with the parotid glands, which help to ſupply the 
mouth with it. Treu. 
Pa'xoTi1s. n. ſ. [rdgalig.] A tumour in the glandules be- 
hind and about the ears, generally called the emunctories 
of the brain ; though, indeed, they are the external foun- 
tains of the faliva of the mouth. Miſenan. 
Pa'xoxysM. n. , [Tagtvous ; paroxyſme, French.] A 
fit; periodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. 
I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change of the pa- 


m. Did. 
„ girls, through the fury of an hyſterick paroxy/m, 
are caſt into a trance for an hour. Harvey. 

The greater diſtance of time there is between the paroxy/ms, 
the fever is leſs dangerous, but more obſtinate. Arbuthnot. 
Pa'xriciDe. *, . [ parricide, French; parricida, Latin. ] 
- x. One who deſtroys his father. 2. One who deſtroys or 
invades any to whom he owes particular reverence : as 
his country or patron. 3. [Parricide, French ; parri- 
cidium, Latin.] The murder of a father ; murder of one 
to whom reverence is due. 
.) — 1 told him the revenging gods 
*Gainſt parricides did all the thunder bend ; 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to th' father. Shaleſp. 
(3.) Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, 
and likewiſe a good law - maker; yet his cruelties and parri- 


cides weighed down his virtues. Bacon, 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe ; | 
And has fo far in uſurpation gone, 
He will by parricide ſecure the throne. | Dryd. 


PaxRIC1'DAL. adj. [from parricida, Latin] Relating 
_ Parric1'pious. 3 to parricide ; committing parricide. 

He is now paid in his own way, the parricidious animal, and 

puniſhment of murtherers is upon him. Brown. 


Pa'nzoT. u. f. [ perroquet, French.] A particoloured bird 


P A R 


of the ſpecies of the hooked bill, remarkable for the exact 5 


imitation of the human voice. See PA ROGUE. 
Some will ever more peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag- piper. Shakeſþ. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? 
"Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe. Dryd. 
Te PA RRV. v. n. [puer, Fiench.] To pur by thrutts ; 
to fence. 


A. man of courage, who cannot fence, and will put all upon 


one thruſt, and not ſtand parrying, has the odds againſt a mo- 
derate fencer. Lacke. 


I could 
By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute : 
With learned tkill, now puſh, now parry, 
From D :rii to Bocardo vary. | Pricr. 
To Pans E. v. a. [from pars, Latin.] To reſolve a ſentence 
into the elements or parts of ſpeech. It is a word only 
uſed in grammar ſchools. „ 
Let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and parſe it over 
perfectly Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firſt 
caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their ſyntax and dependencies, 
which is called parſing. 
PA RSIMO'NIOUS. as; [from parſimony. ] Covetous ; fru- 
gal ; ſparing. It is ſometimes of a good, ſometimes of a 
bad ſenſe. 


A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parſimonrous ; for 


ſtore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, but want 
ſupplieth itſelf of what is next. Bacon. 
Extraordinary funds for one campaign may ſpare us the ex- 
pence of many years, whereas a long parſimonious war will 
drain us of more men and money. Aadi ſon. 
Piarſimonious age and rigid wiſdom. Rowe. 
PaxsIMo'niousLy adv. [trom parfimonious.] Covetouſ- 
ly ; frugally ; ſparingly. | | 
Our anceſtors acted par/imonioufly, becauſe they only ſpent 
their own treaſure for the good of their poſterity ; whereas we 
ſquandered away the treaſures of our poſterity. Swift. 


Paxsimo/niousNness. n. /. [from parſemonious.] A diſ- 


poſition to ſpare and fave. 


PA'RSIMONY. n. / [parſimonia, Latin] Frugality ; 


covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs ; ſaving temper. | 
The ways to enrich are many: par/imony is one of the beſt, 
and yet is not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works of 
liberality. | 
Theſe people, by their extreme parſimony, ſoon grow into 
wealth from the ſmalleſt beginnings. _ Sawift, 
Pa'rSLEY. u. /. [ perfil, French; apium, Latin; per/li, 

Welſh.] An herb. | 

A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went to the gar- 
den for parſley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shak, 
Green beds of parſley near the river grow. Dryd. 


Sempronia dug Titus out of the par/ley-bed, as they uſe to 


tell children, and thereby became his mother. Locke. 


Pa'xswey. n. /. paſtinaca, Latin.) A plant. 


November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 
bunches of parſneps and turneps in his right hand. 

a eee | Peacbam on Blazoning, 

PA'R5ON. u. [Derived either from perſona, becauſe the 

parſon omnium perſonam in eccleſia ſuſtinet ; or from pa- 

rochianus, the pariſh prieſt.] 1. The prieſt of a parith ; 

one that has a parochial charge or cure of ſouls. 2. A 

clergyman. 3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſby- 

terians. 
(1.) Abbot was preferred by king James to the biſhoprick of 
Coventry and Litchfield, before he had been parſon, vicar, or 


curate of any pariſh church. Clarendon, 
(2.) Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the par ſor as he lies aſleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shaleſp. 


Pa'xsonace. n. /. [from parſon.] The 
riſh. 


benefice of a pa- 
* 5 8 


Watts on the Mind. 


Bacon. 
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I have given him the far ſonage of the pariſh, Addiſon. 
ART. u. /. [| pars, Latin.] 1. Something leſs than the 
whole; a portion; a quantity taken from a larger quan- 
tity. 2. Member. 3. Particular; diſtinct ſpecies. 4. 
Ingredient in a mingled maſs. 5. That which, in di- 
vilion, falls to each. 6. Proportional quantity. 7. Share; 
concern. 8. Side; party; intereſt; faction: to take 
part, is to act in favour of another 9. Something relat- 
ing or belonging. 10. Particular ce or charadter 11, 
Character appropriated. in a play. 12. Buſineſs; duty, 
13. Action; conduct. 14. Relation reciprocal. 15 13 


good part ; in ill part : as well done; as ill done. 16. 


In the plural.] ualities ; powers; faculties, or ac- 
cempliſhments. 17. {In the plural.] Quarters ; regt- 
ons; diſtticts, 18. For the moſt part. Commonly ; of- 
tener than otherwiſe. | | 
(1.) Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 

Atalanta's better part. | 

The people ſtood at the nether part of the mount. 

This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep foreſight ; 


Shak. 


for it took away occaſion io pry into the king's title. Bacon. 

Ihe citizens were for the moſt part ſlain or taken. Knulles. 
Henry had divided x 

The fert t himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 


nc e zude that to happen often, which happeneth but 
ſ..otiw's ; that never, which happeneth but ſeldom; and that 
always, which happeneth for the moſt part. Brown. 

Refs his abilities as a ſoldier, which were eminent, he had 
very great parts of breeding, being a very great ſcholar in the 
political parts of learning. | 
When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it will be neceſſa- 
ry to examine, part by part, thoſe works which have piven re- 


putation to the maſters, Dryden. 
Of heavenly part, and part of errthly blood; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryd. 


Our ideas of extenſion and number, do they not contain a ſe- 
cret relation ot the parte? | Locke. 
(2.) He fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received from 
God; all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmo- 
nious body. | 8 Locke. 
(3-) Euſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour that are 
proper for women, as ſowing, knitting, ſpinning, and all other 
parts of honſewifery. 1 5 „ Law. 
(4.) Many irregular and degenerate parts, by the defective 
ceconomy of nature, continue complicated with the blood. 


| | | Blackmore, 
(F.) Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 

My part of danger, with an equal ſhare. Dryden. 
Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 

But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dryden. 
(6.) It was ſo ſtrong, that never any fill'd | 

A cup, where that was but by drops inſtill'd, 

And drunke it off; hut 'twas before allaid 

With twenty parts in water. le Chapman. 


(.) Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of fleſh and 
blood, he alſo took part of the ſame. Hebrews, ii. 14. 
Sheba ſaid, we have no part in David, neither have we inhe- 
ritance in the ſon of Jeſſe. = 7 3; . 3 x 
The ungodly made a covenant with death, becauſe they are 
worthy to take part with it. | Wiſdom, i. 16. 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to ap- 
eaſe afterwards at the coſt of Achilles, who had no part in his 
| Foult. | Pope, 
(8.) Michael Caſſio, 
When T have ſpoken of you diſpraiſingly, 
Hath ta'en your part, * | 
And that he might on many props repoſe, 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take, 
Let not thy divine heart | 
Forethink me anv ill; 
Deſtiny may take thy part, 
And may thy fears fulfill. 
Some other pow'r 


Shakeſpeare. 


Daniel. 


Donne. 


Might have aſpir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his part, | 


Milton, 


Exodus. | 


Clarendon. 
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Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; that ſo 
natural ambition might take part with reaſon and their intereſt 
to encourage imitation. | Glanille, 

A brand prefery'd to warm ſome prince's heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother's part. Waller, 

The arm thus waits upon the heart, | 

So quick to take the bully's part ; 

J hat one, tho' warm, decides more flow, 

Than t' other executes the blow. | Prior. 

(9.) For Zelmane's part, ſhe would have been glad of the 
fall, which made her bear the ſweet burden of Philoclea, but 
that ſhe feared ſhe might receive ſome hurt, Sidney, 

For my part, I would entertain the legend of my love with 
quiet hours, Shak, Henry IV. 

For your part, it not appears to me, | | 

That you ſhould have an inch of any ground | 

To build a grief upon. | Shak. Henry IV, 

For my part, I have no ſervile end in my labour, which may 
reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of my judgment, Wotton, 

For my part, I think there is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not 
be brought to light, within the world. Burnet, 

(10.) The pneumatical part, which 1s in all tangible bodies, 
and hath ſome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 


air: as, when you knock upon an empty barrel, the ſound 


is, in part, created by the air on the outſide, and, in part, by 


the air in the inſide. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Store of plants, the effects of nature; and where the people 
did their part, ſuch increaſe of maize. te ** 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. Milton's Par. Loft, 
(11. ———— That art . 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shakeſp. 


Have you the lion's part written? give it me, for I am flow 
of ſtudy. | Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
God is the maſter of the ſcenes : we mult not chuſe which 
part we ſhall act; it concerns us only to be careful, that we do 
it well. Taylor's holy Living. 
(12.) Let them be ſo furniſhed and inſtructed for the military 


part, as they may defend themſelves. Bacon, 
13. Find him, my lord, | 

And chide him hither ſtraight : this part of his 
Conjoins with my diſeaſe. Shakeſp. 


(14.) Inquire not whether the facraments confer grace by 
their own excellency, becauſe they, who affirm they do, require 
ſo much duty on our parts, as they alſo do, who attribute the 
effect to our moral diſpoſition. | Taylor. 

The ſcripture tells us the terms of this covenant of God's 
part and our's; namely, that he will be our God, and we ſhall 
be his people. 5 Tillotſon. 

It might be deem'd, on our hiſtorian's part, 

Or too much negligence, or want of art, 

If he forgot the vaſt magnificence | | 

Of royal Theſeus. Dryden. 
(15. ) God accepteth it ia good part, at the hands of faithful 
men. | 7 | , Hooker. 

(16.) Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath the 
example before his eyes of Amphialus; where are all heroical 
parts, but in Amplualus ? | Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt part, to the hurt of 
the Engliſh, or maintenance of their own lewd liberty. Spenſer. 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, | 

W hich honour does acknowledge. Shak. 

Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch parts of mind, and 
exalted by ſuch. a concurrence of all proſperous events to make 
him magnificent. South. 

The Indian princes diſcover fine paris and excellent endow- 
ments, without improvement. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

Any employment of our talents, whether of our parts, our 
time or money, that is not ſtrictly according to the will of God, 
that is not for ſuch ends as are ſuitable to his glory, are as great 
abſurdities and failings. => 

(27 ) Although. no man was, in our parts, ſpoken of, but 
he, for his manhood ; yet, as though therein he excelled him- 
ſelf, he was called the courteous Amphialus. |; 

When he had gone over thoſe parts, he came into Greece. 

Acts, xx. 2. 
All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 


And griſly death, in ſundry ſhapes, appears, Dryd, 


„„ pp 


(13.) Of a plain and honeſt nature, For the mofl part, they : 


were found to be. | Hey/yn. 
Parr. adv. Partly ; in ſome meaſure. 

For the fair kindne(s you have ſhew'd me, 

And part being prompted, by your preſent trouble, 

I'll lend you ſomething. 
T, PART. b. a. 1. To divide; to thare; to diſtribute. 
2. To ſeparate ; to diſunite. 3. To break into pieces. 
4. To keep aſunder. 5. To ſeparate combatants. 6. 
To ſecern. 

(I.) All that believed, fold their goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need. Acts, ii. 43. 
— Jove himſelf no leſs content wou'd he | 

To part his throne, and ſhare his heav'n with thee. Pope 
(2.) Nought but death ſhall part thee and me. 
| | Ruth, i. 17. 


— All the world, | 
As twere the bus'neſs of mankind to part us, 
Is arm'd againſt my love. | ou 
(3+) Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon, 


(4. In the narrow ſeas, that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 


A veſſel of our countiy. N Shak. 


(8. —— Who ſaid 
King John did fly, an hour or two before . 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers. Shak. 
| Jove did both hoſts ſurvey, 


And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray. Waller. 


(6.) The liver minds his own attair, 
And parts and ſtrains the vital juices. "© Pride 
Ta PART. v. n. 1. To be ſeparated. 2. To quit each 
other. 3. To take farewell. 4. To have ſhare. 5, 
[ Partir, French.] To go away; to ſet out. 6. To 
PART with, To quit; to reſign ; te loſe ; to be ſepa- 
rated from. | Ee 


(1.) - Powerful hands will not part 


Eaſily from poſſeſſion won with arms. | Milton. 


Twas for him much eaſier to ſubdue 
Thoſe foes he fought with, than to part from you. Dryden. 
(2.) He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted. Shak. 


This was the deſign of a people, that were at liberty to part 


aſunder, but deſired to keep in one body. Locke. 
| What! part, for ever part? unkind Iſmena; | 
Oh! can you think, that death is half fo dreadful, | 
As it would be to live without thee. Smith, 
If it pleaſes God to reſtore me to my health, I ſhall make 
a third journey; if not, we muſt part, as all human creatures 
have parted. Swift, 
(3. Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
Nuptial bow'r | by me adorn'd, from thee 


How ſhall I part, and whither wander? Milton. 
Upon his removal, they parted from him with tears in their 
eyes. ..- Swift. 


1 As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, fo ſhall 
his part be, that tarrieth by the ſtuff; they ſhall part alike. 


Es 1 | Iſaiah. 
(.) So parted they; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick ſhade, and Adam to. his bow'r. Milton. 
| Thy father ies 
Embrac'd me, parting for th' Etrurian land, Dryden. 
(6.) For her ſake, I do rear up her hoy; 
And for her ſake, I will not part with him. Shak. 


An affeGtionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be- 
loved huſband, heartily deſired of God his life or ſociety, upon 
any conditions that were not ſinful. Taylor, 
| Ceha, for thy fake, I part 
With all that grew fo near my heart ; 
And that I may ſucceſsful prove, 


Transform myſelf to what you love. Walker. 
Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath, 
And houſes rear'ft, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 


Lixiviate ſalts, though, by piercing the bodies of vegetables, 
they diſpoſe them to part readily with their tincture, yet 


Shak. Twelfth Night. 
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ſome tinctures they do not only draw out, but likewiſe alter, 


| Boyle. 

The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of the firſt that chil- 
dren have, and which they ſcarce ever part with. Locke. 
What a deſpicable figure muſt mock-patriots make, who ven- 
ture to be hanged for the ruin of thoſe civil rights, which their 
anceſtors, rather than part with, choſe to be cut to pieces in 
the field of battle ? Addiſon's Freeholder. 
The good things of this world fo delight in, as remember, 
that we are to part with them, to exchange them for more du- 
rable enjoyments. Atterbury. 
As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beſt way to make them bleſſings, is to part with them, 


| Swift's Mrſcellames. 

PAR TABLE. adj, [from part.] Diviſible ; tuch as may be 
parted. | 

His hot love was partable among three other of his miſtreſſes. 


Camden Kemains. 


Dryden. ne E. n. [ partage, Fr] Diviſion ; act of ſharing 
Levit. 11. 6. 


or parting. A word merely French. 
Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal poſſeſſion 


of the earth, having found out a way, how a man may fairly 


poſſeſs more land, than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by 
receiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold and ſilver: this 
partage of things, in an equality of private poſſeſſions, men 
have made practicable out of the bounds of ſociety, without 
compact, only by putting a value on gold and filyer, and tacitly 
agreeing in the uſe of money. Locke. 


oParTa'xe, wv. n. preterite, I partook participle paſ- 


five, partaken. [part and take.] 1. To have ſhare of 
any thing; to take ſhare with: it is commonly uſed with 
of before the thing ſhared. Locke uſes it with in. 2. To 
participate ; to have ſomething of the property, nature, 
claim, or right. 3. To be admitted to; not to be ex- 
cluded. 4. To combine ; to unite in ſome bad deſign, 
A juridical ſenſe. I . 


(1.) Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own, 


And ſhall be yours while J command the crown. Dryden, 
How far hrutes partake in this faculty, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine. | | Locke. 


Truth and falſhood have no other trial, but reaſon and 


proof which they made uſe of to make themſelves knowing, 


and ſo muſt others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 
| Locke. 


(2.) The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes part- 


ly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- general. Bacon, 
(3-) You may partake of any thing we ſay; | 

We ſpeak no treaſon. Shak. Rich. III. 

(4-) As it prevents factions and partakmps, ſo it keeps the 

rule and adminiftration of the laws uniform. „ © Bales 


Shak. To PAR TAKE wv. a. 1. To ſhare; to have part in. 2. 


To admit to part; to extend participation to. Obſolete. 
(1.) By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 
The ſecrets of my heart. Shak, 
At ſeaſon fit, 
Let her with thee partake, what thou haſt heard. Milton, 
My royal father lives, | 


Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. | Dryd. 
( 2.) My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity, 
Who greatly joyous ſeemed for my ſake. Spenſer, 
Your exultation partake to every one. Shaks 


PARTATK ER. n. /, [from partake.] 1. A partner in poſſeſ- 


ſions; a ſharer of any thing; an aſſociate with: common- 
ly with of before the thing partaken. 2. Sometimes with 
in before the thing partaken: perhaps of is beſt before a 
thing, and in before an action. 3. Accomplice ; aſſo- 
Ciate. „ 


(1.) They whom earneſt lets hinder from being partalers of 
the whole, have yet, through length of divine ſervice, oppor- 


tunity for acceis unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. Hooker . 


| Didſt thou 
Make us partakers of a little gain; 


That now our loſs might be ten times as much, Shak, 
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ga fond and fartial parent. 


free benefit of the law. 


FA... 


With ſuch ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, 
Tho' not partaker, witneſs of their night. Prior. 
His bittereſt enemies were partakers of his kindneſs, and he 

till continued to entreat them to accept of life from him, and, 


with tears, bewailed their infidelity. Calamy. 
(2.) With me partaker in thy happineſs, | 
When thou do'ſt meet good hap. Shak, 


Pa'xTIALLY, adv, [from partial. 
or diſlike. 2. In part; not totally. 


true in its covert ſenſe, 
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1. With unjuſt fayour 


(2.) That ſtole into a total yerity, which was but partially 
| Brown's Vulgar Errour;, 

The meſſage he brought, opened a clear proſpect of eternal 
ſalvation, which had been but obſcurely and partially figured 
in the ſhadows of the law. | Rogers, 


If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not PpARTIBI( LIT v. n. . [from partible.] Diviſibility ; ſepa- 


have been par takers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
| Matthew, xxiii. 30. 
(3.) Thou conſentedſt, and haſt been partaker with adul- 


terers. Pſalm |. 18. 
He took upon him the perſon of the duke of York, and drew 
with him complices and partakers. Bacon. 


PART ER. n. /. [from part.] One that parts or ſeparates. 


The parter of the fray was night, which, with her black 
arms, pulled their malicious fights one from the other. S74rey. 


Pa'aTERRE. n. . [ parterre, French] A level diviſion 


of ground, that, for the moſt part, faces the ſouth and 

beſt front of an houſe, and is furniſhed with greens and 

flowers. | | Miller. 

There are as many kinds of gardening, as of poetry; your 

makers of parterres and flower gardens are epigrammatiſts and 

tonneteers, | Spectator. 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make ; 


Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope. 


PARTIAL. adj. | part al, French.) 1. Inclined antece- 


den'ly to favour one party in a cauſe, or one fide of the 
queſiion more than the other. 2. Inclined to favour with- 
out reaſon: with 70 before the part favoured. 3. Aﬀect- 
ing only one part ; ſubſiſting only in a part ; not general ; 
not univerſal ; not total. | 

(1.) Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partial in 
the law. | = | 5 

Self-love will make men partial to themſelves and friends, 
and ill- nature, paſſion, and revenge will carry them too far in 
puniſhing others; and hence, God hath appointed governments 
to reſtrain the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 


(2.) Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves partial 


to a party, had the ſervice only of the worſt part of their people. 
Dawenanut. 
Authors are partial to their wit, *tis true, 5 


But are not criticks to their judgment too. Pope. 


In theſe, one may be ſincerer to a reaſonable friend, than to 

5 | „„ . 
(3) If we compare theſe partial diſſolutions of the earth 
with an univerſal diſſolution, we may as eaſily conceive an uni- 


verſal deluge from an univerſal diſſolution, as a fartzal deluge 


from a par':al, | Burnet's Theory. 
That which weakens religion, will at length deſtroy it; for 
the weakening of a thing is only a partial deſtruction of it. 
„ | South. 

All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; 
All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 


PanTia'LITY. n. f. [| parttalite, French; from partial. 


Unequal ſtate of the judgment and favour of one above 
the other, without juſt reaſon. 


Then would the Iriſh party cry out partiality, and com- 


lain he is not uſed as a ſubject, he is not ſuffered to have the 
4 Spenſer on Ireland. 
Partiality is properly the underſtanding's judging according 
to the inclination of the will and affections, and not according 
to the exact truth of things, or the merits of the cauſe. 
South's Sermons. 
As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt to miſlead 
the underſtanding ; ſo there is allo a partiality to ſtudies, which 
is prejudicial to knowledge. Locke. 


To PAATIALIZ EK. v. 4. | partialiſer, French; from par- 


tial] To make partial. A word, perhaps, peculiar to 


| Shakeſpeare, and not unworthy of general uſe, 


Such neighbour- nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor parlialixe 


Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright foul, Shak, 


Mal. ii. 9. 


rability. 


PA RTIIBLE. adj. [from part.] Diviſible; ſeparable. 


Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, that 
you may open them, when you take out the fruit, Bacon. 
The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more weighty, and, 
in another, is more fartible. Digby on the Soul, 


PaRT1CIPABLE, adj. [from participate.) Such as may be 


ſhared or partaken. | 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſence with this 
connotation, as it is variouſly imitable or participable by creat. 
ed beings. Norris's Miſcellanies, 


ParxTI'cleanT, adj. [ participant, Fr. from participate. ] 
Sharing ; having ſhare or part: with . 


During the parliament, he publiſhed his proclamation, offer. 
ing pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or been participant 
of any attempts againſt him; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves. 


| Bacon. 
The prince ſaw he ſhould confer with one participant of 
more than monkiſh ſpeculations. Wotton, 


If any part of my body be fo mortified, as it becomes like a 
rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not participant of 
influence derived from my foul, becaule it is now no longer in 
it to quicken it, | Hale. 


To PARTICIPATE. v. n, [ particifo, Latin; participer, 


French.] 1. To partake; to have ſhare. 2. With of, 
3. With in. 4. To have part of more things than one, 
5. To have part of ſomething common with another. 
. — Th' other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel; 
And mutually participate. | | Shak. 
(2.) An aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, and 
ſaid, that as he did communicate unto them his ſtore, ſo would 


he particifate of their wants. Hayward, 
(3.) His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 

(4.) Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and 

metals both. Bacon. 


God, when heav'n and earth he did create, | 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate. Denham. 
Thoſe bodies, which are under a light, which is extended 


and diſtributed equally through all, ſhould participate of each 


others colours. Dryden. 
(5.) The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more with 
local motion, like percuſſions made upon the air. Bacon, 


To ParxT1'cieaTE. v. a. To partake; to receive part of ; 


to ſhare. . 

As Chriſt's incarnation and paſſion can be available to no 
man's good, which is not made partaker of Chriſt, neither can 
we participate him without his preſence. | Hooker. 

The French ſeldom atchieved any honourable a&s without 
Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to participate the glory with 
them, | Camden s Remains» 


Fellowſhip, 

Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 

All rational delight; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort. Milton. 


ParTiCipa'TION. . [ participation, French; from 


participate. t. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in com- 


mon 2. The act or ſtate of receiving or having part of 


ſomething. 3. Diſtribution; diviſion into ſha res. 
(1.) Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of man, than 


any private kind of ſolitary living; becauſe, in ſociety, this 


good of mutual participation is io much larger. Hooker, 

Their ſpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with the parti- 
cipation of ſociety, that they flock together in conſent, like ſo 
many wild geeſe, Shak, Henry IV. 
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A joint coronation of himſelf and his queen might give any 
countenance of participation of title. | Bacon. 
(2.) All things ſeek the higheſt, and covet more or lels the 
participation of God himſelf, | Hooker. 
Thoſe deities are fo by participation, and ſubordinate to the 
ſupreme. | Stilling fleet, 
What an honour, that God ſhould admit us into ſuch a 
bleſſed participation of himſelf ? Atterbury. 
Convince them, that brutes have the leaſt participation of 
thought, and they retract. Bentley, 
Your genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in which its 
pa: ticipation and neighbourhood with earth long involved = 
| oþe. 

(3.) It ſufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith to ſuſ- 
tain even, more than to live upon it, if means be wanting where- 
by to drive convenient participation of the general ſtore into a 
great number of well · deſervers. Raleigh. 


PART ICI TI AL. adj. purticipialis, Lat.] Having the na- 
ture of a participle. | 

ParTIC1'PIALLY. adv. [from participle.) In the ſenſe or 
manner of a participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE. . /. Participium, Latin.] 1. A word 


partaking at once the qualities of a noun and verb. 2. 


Any thing that participates of different things. Not uſed. 


(f.) A participle is a particular fort of adjective, formed 
from a verb, and together with its ſignification of action, paſ- 
fon, or ſome other manner of exiſtence, ſignifying the time 
- thereof, © --- Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
 (2.) The participles or confiners between plants and living 
creatures, are ſuch as are fixed, though they have a motion in 
their parts: ſuch as, oyſters and cockles. Bacon, 


Pa'xTICLEe. n. . [ particule, French; particula, Latin. ] 


1. Any ſmall portion. of. a greater ſubſtance. 2. A word 
unvaried by inflexion. . 
..) From any of the other unreaſonable demands, the houſes 
had not given their commiſſioners authority in the leaſt parti- 
cle to recede. | Clarendon, 
There is not one grain in the univerſe, either too much or 
too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be ſpared : nor fo 
much as any one. particle of it, that mankind may not be either 
the better or the worſe for, according as tis applied. LCZ*Eftra, 
— With particles of heav'nly fire, | | 


The God of nature did his foul inſpire. Dryd. 


| Curious wits, | 

With rapture, with aſtoniſhment reflect, | 
On the nal ſize of atoms, which unite | 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light. Blackmore, 
It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes may at length, be 


improved to the diſcovery of the particles of bodies, on which 


their colours depend. Newton's Optichs. 
Bleſt with more particles of heav'nly flame. Granville. 
(2.) Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of ſharpneſs and 
ſubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriſtian, men were not 


curious what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 


The Latin varies the ſignification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the medern languages, by particles prefixed, but by chang- 
ing the laſt ſyllables. Locke on. Education. 


Particles are the words, whereby the mind ſignifies what 


connection it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reaſoning or narration. Cocke. 


In the Hebrew og, there is a particle, conſiſting but of 
ich there are reckoned up above fifty ſe- 


one ſingle letter, of w 
veral fignifications. Lu. 


PaxTi'cuLar. adj. ¶ particulier, French. 1. 1 


_ to ſingle perſons; not general. 2. Individual; one diſ- 


tinct from others. 3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 
4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtindt. 5. Single; 
not general; one among many. 6. Odd; having ſome- 
thing that eminently diſtinguiſhes him from others. This 
is commonly uſed in a ſenſe of contempt. 
Ei 10 He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing 
with men of moſt credit, made them ſee how neceſſary it _ 

| | Sidney. 

A well for particular application to ſpecial occaſions, as 


the while he was giving me the particulars of this ſtory. 


good of the community. 
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alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite treaſures of wiſdom are 


abundantly to be found in the holy ſcripture. Hooker. 


(2) Whereſoever one plant draweth ſuch a particular juice 
out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, ſo as that juice, which 
remaineth, is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood 
duth good. | 5 Bacon. 
This is true of actions conſidered in their general nature or 
kind, but not conſidered in their particular individual 1 
659. 

Artiſts, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch a par ticular 
perſon, without election of ideas, have often been reproached 


tor that omiſſion, | Dryden. 
(3.) Of this prince there is little particular memory; only 
that he was very ſtudious and learned. Bacon. 


(4.) I have been particular in examining the reaſon of chil- 
dren's inheriting the property of their fathers, becauſe it will 
give us farther light in the inheritance of power. Locle. 

(5.) Rather performing his general commandment, which 


had ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, 


ſprung out of paſſion, and contrary to the former. Sidney. 


Pax TI CULA K. n. /. 1. A ſingle inſtance; a fingle point. 
2. Indiviqual; private perſon. 3. Private intereſt. 4. 


Private charaQer ; ſingle ſelf; ſtate of an individual. 5. 
A winute detail of things ſing'y enumerated. 6. In par- 
ticular. Peculiarly ; diſtinctly. 


(1.) I muſt reſerve ſome particulars, which it is not lawful. 


for me to reveal ? 5 | Bacon. 
Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what is univerſal muſt needs 


proceed from ſome univerſal conſtant principle; the fame in 


all particulars, which can be nothing elſe but human nature. i 
| | | | : Sout - © 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, the 
firſt and natural enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does exiſt ? 
and this knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 
The maſter could hardly fit on his horſe for laughing, all 


Add, iſon a 


Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars. Swift, 


(2.) It is the greateſt intereſt of particulars, to advance the 
| | L' Eftrange. 

(3.) Our wiſdom mutt be ſuch, as doth not propole to itſelf 
To 1% our own particular, the partial and immoderate deſire 
whereof poiſoneth whereſoever it taketh place; but the ſcope 
and mark, which we are to aim at, is the publick and common 
ood. | Hooker , 
They apply their minds even with hearty affection and zeal, 
at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of publick prayer, wherein 


their own particular is moved. Hookers 


— His general lov'd him 


In a moſt dear particular. | | Shalk. 


We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal bleſſings, 
whether ſuch as concern the publick, as the proſperity of 
the church, or nation, and all remarkable deliverances af- 
forded to either; or elſe ſuch as concern our farticular. 


(4. ) For his particular, I'll receive him gladly; 
But not one follower. | Shak. King Lear. 


(5-) The reader has a particular of the books, wherein this 
. Aylife's Parergon. 


law was written. 
(6.) Invention is called a muſe; authors aſcribe to each of 
them in particular, the ſciences which they have invented. 
2 : | | Dryden. 

And if we will take them, as they were directed, i parti- 
cular to her, or in her, as their repreſentative, to all other wo- 
men, they will, at moſt, concern the female ſex only, and im- 
port no more but that ſubjection, they ſaculd ordinarily be in, 
to their huſbands. | 8 Locke, 
This iæ particular happens to the lungs. Blackmore. 


PARTICULA'RITY. n./. [particuarite, Fr. from particular.] 


1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration. 2. Singleneſs; indi- 
viduality ; ſingle act; fingle caſe. 3. Petty account; 
private incident. 4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons, 
5. Something peculiar. — 


(2.) So did the boldneſs of their affirmation accompany the 


atneſs of what they did affirm, even deſcending to par ticu- 


ities, what kingdoms he ſhould overcome, Kanęy. 


Duty of Man. 
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(2.) Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, where- 
by both general principles for directing of human actions are 
comprehended, and concluſions derived from them, upon which 
concluſions groweth, in particularity, the choice of ypod and 
evil. | | Hooker. 
(3-) To ſee the titles that were moſt agreeable to ſuch an em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, with the like par- 
ticularities only to be met with on medals, are certainly not a 
little pleaſing. | Addiſon. 
4.) Let the genera] trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particular ities and petty ſounds | | 
To ceale. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(5.) I fawan old heathen alter, with this particu /ar1ty, that 
it was hollowed like a diſh at one end; but not the end on 
which the ſacrifice was laid. Addiſon on Italy. 
He applied himſelf to the coquette's heart; there occurred 
many particularities in this diflection. Addiſon. 
To ParT1CULARIZE. V @. [particulariſer, Fr. from par- 
ticular.] To mention diſtinctly; to detail; to ſhew mi- 

nutely. | 
The leanneſs that afflicts us, is an inventory to particu/arize 
their abundance. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſraelite, but par- 
ticulamtmes his deſcent from Benjamin. | Atterbury. 
ParxTi'cuLaRLy. adv. [from particular.] 1. Diſtinctly; 
ſingly ; not univerſally. 2. In an extraordinary >” ee. 
(1.) Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all the 
creation, is yet pleaſed more particularſy to faſten it upon ſome, 
South's Sermons. 


(2.) This exact progenty of Virgil, I particularly regarded 


as a great part of his character. Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly pleaſed, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to the 


reader. | | Dryden. 


To PAARTITCULATE. v. a. [from particular.] To make 


mention ſingly. Obſolete. 

I may not particulate of 
doctor. . | Camden Remains. 
PARTISAN. n. /. [pertuiſane, French.) 1. A kind of pike 
or halberd. 2. [From parti, French.] An adherent to a 
faction. 


the main body upon ſome ſudden excurſion. 4. A com- 


mander's leading ſtaff. Ainſw, 
$; Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans | 
A grave. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Shall I ftrike at it with my partiſan. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
(s 2.) Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the government had 
bired men to be bound and pinnioned. Addiſon. 
I would be glad any partiſan would help me to a tolerable 
reaſon, that, becauſe Clodius and Curio agree with me in a few 
ſingular notions, I muſt blindly follow them in all. 
PaxTi'TiON. 7. . [partition, Fr. partitio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of dividing ; a ſtate of being divided. 2. Diviſion ; 
ſeparation ; diſtinction. 3. Part divided fiom the reſt; 
ſeparate part. 4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 
rated. 5. Part where ſeparation is made. i 
| (1.) - — We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, de 
But yet an union in fartition. TE. Shakeſp. 
(z.) We have, in this reſpect, our churches divided by cer- 
tain fartition, although not ſo many in number as theirs. 
Hooker, 


— Can we not 

Partition make with ſpectacles fo precious eee 
»Twixt fair and foul. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 

That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no f artition. Shakeſpeare. 
Thbe day, month and year, meaſured by them, are uſed as 
Kandard meaſures, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 


them by partition or collection. | Helder on Time. 
(3-) Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
@udain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known, 


Milten, 


Alexander Hales, the irrefragable 


3. The commander of a party detached from 


Swift. 


A 


(4.) It deth not follow, that God, without reſpect, doth 
teach us to erect between us and them a partition wall of dit- 
ference, in ſuch things indifferent as have been diſputed of. 

| Holter. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with holes in them, 
and mark the difference of their ſound from that of an hogſ- 


head without ſuch partitions. | Bacon, 
Partition firm and ſure, 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Encloſures our factions have made in the church, become a 
great par tition wall to keep others out of it. Decay of Piety. 
At one end of it, is a great partition, deſigned for an opera. 

| | Addiſon, 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; where 
one fin has entered, legions will force their way. Rogers, 


(5.) The mound was newly made, no ſight could paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the graſs, 


The well-united ſods fo cloſely lay. Dryden, 


To ParT1'TION. v. a. To divide into diſtin parts. 
Theſe ſides are uniform without, though ſeverally parti tianed 
within. | Bacon. 

Pa'xTLET. n. J. A name given to a hen; the original 
ſignification being a ruff band, or covering for the neck. 


ED Hanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd ; unrooſted 
By thy dame partlet here. _ Shakeſþ, 
Tir'd with pinn'd ruffs, and fans, and partlet ſtrips. 


Dame partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
He feather d her. Dryden's Fables. 
Pa'sxTLyY. adv. [from part.] In ſome meaſure; in ſome 
degree; in part. | 
That part, which, ſince the coming of Chriſt, partly hath 
embraced, and partly ſhall hereafter embrace the chriſtian re- 
ligion, we term, as by a more proper name, the church of Chriſt. 
EE | Hooker. 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible honour to their 
memories ; partly that others might be encouraged to the ſame 
patience and fortitude, and partly that virtue, even in this 
world, might not loſe its reward. | Nelſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always very notorious 
for leading a life of lazineſs and pleaſure, which I take to 
ariſe out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that does 
not make labour ſo neceſſary to them, and partly out of the 
temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their bodies, 
and diſpoſes the people to ſuch an idle indolent humour. 
| | | 5 . Addi ſon on Italy. 
PARTNER. n. ſ. [from part.] 1. Partaker ; ſharer ; one 
who has part in any thing; aſſociate. 2. One who dances 
with another. | | 
(1.) My noble partner; 
Vou greet with preſent grace. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
Thoſe of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbeliev- 


ing work of the tower. Rakigh's Hiflory. 

85 To undergo . | 
_ Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 

My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton, 


Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of glaſs, which ſitting 
in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling himſelf brother to the fun 
and moon, and partner with the ſtars. Peacham. 

The ſoul continues in her action, till her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. 5 Addiſon. 

(2.) Lead in your ladies every one; ſweet partne | 


* 
I muſt not yet forſake you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Te PARTNER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To join; to aſſociate 


with a partner. 
| A lady who 
So fair, and faften'd to an empery, 
Would make the great'ft king double to be partner'd 
With tomboys, hired with Slf-exhibition, 
Which your own coffers yield. 


Shakeſp. 


Pa'szTNERSHIP. n. / (from partner.) 1. Joint intereſt or 


property. 2. The union of two or more in the ſame 
trade. | 
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He does poſſeſſion keep, 
at 1 too wiſe to hazard partnerſhip. Dryden. 
(2.) Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, partnerſtips and all 
manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict regard to the diſpoſition 
of thoſe we have to do withal, L*'Eftrange. 
Pa'sxTooKx. Pretetite of partake. 
Pa/rTRIDGE. n. ſ. [perdrix, Fr. pertris, Welſh ; perdiæ, 
Lat.] A bird of game. | 
The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 
PaxTu'gienT. adj. [parturiens, Lat.] About to bring 
forth. 
ParTurI TION. n. , [from parturio, Latin.] The flate 
of being about to bring forth. 


Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the previous 


conditions of birth, but, alſo unto the parturition or very bi th. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Pa/xTyY. n. ſ. [partie, French.) 1. A number of perſons 

confederated by ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſition 

to others; a faction. 2. One of two litigants. 3. One 

concerned in any affair. 4. Side; perſons engaged againſt 

each other. 5. Cauſe; fide. 6. A ſelect aſſembly. 7. 

Particular 4 a perſon diſtinct from, or oppoſed to, 

another. 8. A detachment of ſoldiers: as, he command- 
ed the party ſent thither. 

(x.) When any of theſe combatants ftrips his terms of ambi- 
guity, I ſhall think him a champion for truth, and not the ſlave 
of vain glory or a party. : Locke. 

This account of party. patches will appear improbable to 
thoſe, who live at a diſtance from the faſhionable world. 

1, Aadi ſon. 

Party writers are fo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue of an in- 
nuendo, that they never mention the q—n at length. Spectat. 

This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate animo- 
fities that reign among them. | Addi ſon. 

As he never leads the converſation into the violence and 
rage of party diſputes, I liſtened to him with pleaſure. Taler. 

Diviſion between t'1oſe of the ſame party, expoſes them to 
their enemies. is 8 ; Pore. 

The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the conduct of 
their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or — 5 

| | t. 

(2.) When you are hearing a matter between party and party, 

if pinched with the cholick, you make faces like mummers, 
and diſmiſs the controverſy more entapgled by your hearing: all 
the peace you make in their cauſe, 1s calling both parties knaves. 


Shakeſp. 


The cauſe of both parties ſhall come before the judges. 


Exodus, xxii. 9, 


If 2 biſhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 


adverſary ; ſuch excommunication ſhall not bar his adverſary 
| from action. | Ayliffe's Parergon., 
(3.) The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
Free d and 223 ; not a 2 
The anger of the king, nor guilty t . 
The weeks of the queen, - Shakeſp. 
| I do ſuſpect this traſh - 
To be a pariy in this 1 PE 
(A.) Our foes compell'd by need, have peace embrac'd : 
The peace, both parties want, is like to laſt. Dryden. 


(5.) Egle came in, to make their party good. Dryden. 


(5. ) Let meextol a cat, on oyſters fed, 
Fll have a party at the Bedford-head. Pope 
If the clergy would a little ſtudy the arts of converſation, 
they might be welcome at every party, where there was the leaſt 
in? Ar politeneſs or good ſenſe. m— 
(7.) As. the paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a number of 
trees, ſo thickly placed together, that ſhe was afraid ſhe ſhould, 
with ruſhing through, ſtop the ſpeech of the lamentable party, 
which ſhe was ſo deſirous to underſtand Sidney. 
The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick example, virtuouſly 
will the execution of that party, whoſe pardon another, for 
conſanguinity's ſake, as virtuoully may * Hooker, 


Shakeſp. : 


| Pazn. n. , [pa, Spaniſh, a kifs ] A face. 
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If the jury found, that the party ſlain was of Engliſh race, it 
had been adjudged felony. a de on Ireland. 
How ſhall this be compaſt ? canſ thou bring me to the party ? 
Spakeſteare's Tempeſt, 

The finoke received into the noſtrils, cauſcs the party to lie 
as if he were drunk. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World, 
The imagination of the party to be cured, is not n:cdful to 


concur ; for it may be done without the knowledge of the party. 


wounded, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 
He that confeſſes his fin, and prays for pardon, hath puniſhed 
his fault : and then there is nothing left to be done by the of- 
tended party, but to return to charity. Taylor. 
Though there is a real difference between one man and 
another, yet the party, who has the advantage uſually magni- 
fies the inequality. | Collier on Pride, 
ParxTY-co'LoukeD. adj. [party and coloured.) Having 
diverſity of colours. 
The fulſome ewes, 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall prty-colour'd lambs. 
The leopard was valuing himſelf upon the luſtre of his party- 
coloured ſkin. | I Eftrange.. 
| From one father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-co/nur'd cloth. 


| ; ; . | | . Dryden, 
Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly | 
With party-colour'd plumes a chattering pie. Dryaen. 
I looked with as much pleaſure upon the little ꝓarty-colbured 
aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips. Addiſon, Stectaton. 
Nor is it hard to beautify each month : 
With files of party-colour'd fruits. Philips. 


Four knaves in garb ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
And pariy- coloured troops, a ſhining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
ParTy-Ju'ry. u. . In law.] A jury in ſome trials half 
foreigners and half natives. 1 


Pa'xTY-MaAN. n. / [party and man.] A factious perſon 3 


an abettor of a party. 


PAT Y WALL. n. /. [party and 2wall.] Wall that ſeparates- 


one houſe from the next. 
"Tis an ill cuſtom among bricklayers to work up a whole 
ſtory of the party-walls, before they work up the fronts. 
g 5 | | Mox on,. 
PA'RYVIS. n. . [Fr.] A church or church porch : applied 
to the mootings or law-diſputes among young ſtudents in 


the tans of courts, and alſo to that diſputation at Oxford, 


called di/putatio in parvis. Bailey. 
Pa'xvituDE. n. J. [from parvus, Latin.] Littleneſs ; 
minuteneſs. Not uſed. . | 
The little ones of parwitude cannot reach to the ſame floor 
with them, 2 N Glanville, 
Pa'rvirty. 2. from parvus, Lat.] Liitleneſs; minute- 
neſs. Not uſed. | | 
What are theſe for fineneſs and parity, to thoſe minute 
animalcula diſcovered in pepper water, Ray, 
PAS. 2 J. [French.] Precedence; right of going fore - 
mort. | | | | 
In her poor circumſtances, ſhe ſtill preſerv'd the mien of 2 
ntlewoman ; when ſhe came into any full aſſembly, ſhe would 


not yield the pas to the beſt of them. 
lating to the paſſover. 2. Relating to Eaſter. 


Thou want'ſ a rough pa/h, and the ſlioots that J have, 


| To be tull like me. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale; 
To Pas RH. v. a. [ferfſen, Dutch] To ficike ; to cruſh. 
With my armed fiſt 5 | 
I'll paſb him o'er the face. Shakeſp, 


Thy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 
My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, 


To fall and paſh thee dead. Dryden. 
PasQUE-FLOWER. . /. [pulſatilla, Latin.] A ow. 
PO Muller. 


Srakeſp. Merch. cf Venice. 


Arbuthnet. 
Pa'sCHAL. adj. [paſcal, French paſchalis, Latin] 1. Re- 


Hanmer, 


} 
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Pa'squir. 


n. /. [from peſquine, a ſtatue at Rome, 

Pas dulv. to which they affix any lampoon or pa- 

PasQuina'DE. per of fatirical obſervation.] A lam- 
oon. | 


He never valued any 71 * that were dropped up and down, 
to think them worthy of his revenge. Hobel. 


The paſquils, lampoons, and libels, we meet with now-a- 
days, are a fort of playing with the four and twenty letters, 
without ſenſe, truth, or wit. Tatler. 


To PASS. v. n. [paſſer, French; paſſus, a ſtep, Latin.] 1. 
To go; to move from one place to another ; to be pro- 
greſſive. Commonly with ſome particle. 2. To go; to 
make way. 3. To make a change from one thing to 
another. 4. To vaniſh; to be loſt. 5. To be ſpent ; to go 
away progreſſively. 6. To be at an end; to be over. 7. 
Jo die; to paſs from the preſent life to another ſtate. 8. 
To be changed by regular gradation. 9. To go beyond 
bounds. Obſolete. 10. To be in any ſtate. 11. To be 
enacted. 12. To be effected; to exiſt. Unleſs this may 
be thought a noun with the articles ſuppreſſed, and be ex- 
plained thus : it came to the paſs that. 13. To gain re- 
ception; to become current : as, this money will not paſs. 
14. To be praQtiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully. 
regarded as good or ill. 16. To occur; to be ti anſacted. 
17. To be done. 18. To heed; to regard. Not in uſe. 
19. To determine finally; to judge capitally. 20. To 
be ſupremely excellent. 21. To thruſt; to make a puſh in 
| fencing. 22. To omit. 23. To go through the alimentary 
duct. 24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 25. To Pass 
away. To be loſt ; to glide off, 26. To Pass away. To 
vaniſh. | | 
(1.) Tell him his long trouble is paſſng 
Out of this world, 
If I have found favour in thy ſight, faſs not away from thy 
ſervant. : Geneſis, 
While my glory paſeth by, I will put thee in a clift of the 
rock, and will cover thee, while, I paſs by. Exodus, XxXiii. 22. 
Thus will I cut off him that paſſeth out, and him that returneth. 
x Ezekiel, xxxv. 7. 
This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will not paſs over 
to thee, and that thou ſhall not paſs over it and this pillar unto 
me for harm. Geneſis, xxxi. 52. 


An idea of motion not paſſing on, is not better than idea of 


motion at reſt. | Locke. 
Heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 8 
He felt their fleeces as they paſi d along. Pope. 


If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inſtrument, and ſel- 
dom paſs on to him that directed it. 
(2.) Her face, her hands were torn 
With paſſhng through the brakes. | Dryden. 
(3.) Others diſſatisfied with what they have, and not truſt- 


ing to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, fall to others, and 


puſs from juſt to unjuſt. Tiemple's Miſcellanies. 
(4+) Truſt not too much to that enchanting face: 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs. Dryden. 
(5.) The time, when the thing exiſted, is the idea of that 
ſpace of duration, which paſſed between ſome fixed period and 
the being of that thing. | Locle. 
We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one 
thing, ſo as to take but' little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas 
that paſ in his mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt 
contemplation, lets ſlip -out of his account a geod part of that 
duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. 
(6.) ——— — Their officious haſte, 
Who would before have born him to the ſky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 


Did let too ſoon the ſacred eagle fly. Dryden, 
(7.) The pangs of death do make him grin; 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. Shakeſp. 


(3.) Inflammations are tranſlated from other parts to the 
bungs; a pleuriſy eaſily paſſeth into a peripneumony. 


Arbuthnot. 


light to him that ſearches the heart. 


15. To be 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Wake's Prep. for Death. 


carry ha 


judicially. 


AX 


(.) Why this paſtes, Mr. Ford: — you are not to go looſe 
any longer, you muſt be pinnioned.  Shakeſp. 
(10.) I will cauſe you to paſs under the rod, and I will bring 
you into the bond of the covenant. Ezekiel, xx. 37. 
(11.) Many of the nobility ſpoke in parliament againſt thoſe 
things, which were moſt grateful to his majeſty, and which 
ſtill puſed, notwithſtanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 
Neither of theſe bills have yet paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and ſome think they may be rejected. | Swift 
(12.) I have heard it enquired, how it might be brought to 
aſc that the church ſhould every where have able preachers to 
inſtruct the people. | Heoker, 
When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they uſed it, it came 
to paſs that the former opinion of their good faith made them 
almoſt inviſible. Bacon's Eſſays, 


(13.) That trick, faid ſhe, will not paſs twice. Hudibras, 
Though frauds may paſs upon men, they are as open as the 
L*Eftrange, 
Their excellencies will not paſs for ſuch in the opinion of the 
learned, but only as things which have leſs of error * them, 
ryden. 
Falſe eloquence paſſeth only where true is not n and 
no body will commend bad writers, that is acquainted with good. 
Felton on the Claſficks. 
The groſſeſt ſuppoſitions paſs upon them, that the wild Iriſh 
were taken in wel ; but that, in ſome time, they would grow 
tame. | Savift. 
(14.) This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paft upon thee ; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. Shakeſp. 
(15.) He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo do all 
the reformed ; ſo that this won't paß for a fault in him, till 
*tis proved one in us. | Atterbury, 
(16.) If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, we muſt 
have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of what paſſes within our 
own mind. Watts's Logick, 
(17.) Zeal may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, as in 
prayers, provided that no indirect at paſs upon them to defile 
them. Taylor's Kule of Living Hly, 
(18.) As for the en- coated ſlaves, I paſs not; 
It is to you, good people,\that I ſpeak, 8 | 
O'er whom, in time to come; I hope to reign. Shakeſp. 
(19.) Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice : yet our pow'r 


Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath. Shaleſp. 
(20.) Sir Hudibras's paſing worth, 
The manner how he fallied forth. | Underwood, 


(21.) To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee p thy puncto. 


Shakeſp. 
Both advance 15 | 
2 oe + wr _ and with ſword and lance 
e „ they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Thai cordots ; yaw : Dryden. 
(22.) Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 
As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 8 
She would not play, yet mult. not paſs. Prior. 


(23.) Subſtances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they will paſs; 


but ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeſtion, will 


neither paſs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 
(24.) A middling fort of man was left well enough to pa(s 
by his father, but could never think he had enough, fo long as 
any had more. L'Eftrange. 
( 25.) Defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always thinks, 
_—— but-to _ many men ſuf eh _ they have no ſouls 
at all, ſince they find a 0 ir lives paſs away with- 
out thinking. 1 ä * 3 


70 Pass. v. a. 1. To go beyond. 'S Togo through : as, | 


the horſe paſſed the river. 3. To ſpend ; to live through. 
4. To impart to any thing the power of moving. 5. To 

Gly. 6. To transfer to another proprietor. 7. 
To ftrain; to percolate. 8. To vent; to pronounce. 9. 
To utter ceremoniouſly. 10. To utter ſolemnly ; or 
11. To tranſmit ; to procure to go. 12. To 
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to neglect; whether to do or to mention. 15. To tranſ- 
cend ; to tranſgreſs. 16. To admit; to allow. 17. To 
enact a law. 18. To iwpoſe fraudulently. 19. To practice 
artfully; to make ſucceed. 20. o fend from one place 
to another: as, 5% that beggar to his own pariſh. 21. To 
Pass away. To ſpend ; to waſte. 22. ToPass by. To 
excuſe ; to forgive. 23. To Pass by. To neglect; to 
diſregard. 24. ToPass ozer. lo omit; to let go unre- 
garded.. | _ 

(1.) As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called to the 
cure of a declining diſeaſe ; fo it is for a commander to ſuppreſs 
a ſedition, which has paſſed the height: for in both the noxious 
humour doth firſt weaken, and atterwards walte to nothing. 


| Hayward. 

(3.) Were I not aſſured he was removed to advantage, I 

ſhould paſs my time extremely ill without him. Collier. 
You know in what deluding joys we paſs | 

The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt, Dryden. 


We have examples of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their nights with- 
out dreaming. | | Locke. 
The people, free from cares ſerene and gay, 
Pais all their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. 
In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady, who had paſed the winter 
at London with her huſband, entered the congregation. _ 
| | Addi ſon, Spectator. 
(4.) Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of inſpiration to 
be, to move, or paſs the blood, from the right to the left ven- 
tricle of the heart. Dertam's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
(5.) I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, which 


are in great number. Aadliſon on Italy. 


(6.) He that will paſs his land, 
As J have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 


And make the purchaſe ſpread. | Herbert. 


(J.) They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, paſſing it 
through ivy wood. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(8.) How many thouſands take upon them to aſs their cen- 
ſures on the perſonal actions of others, and pronounce holdly 
on the affairs of the publick. | 
They will commend the work in general, but aſs ſo many 
fly remarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall deſtroy all their cold 


praiſes. Watts on the Mind. 
(9.) Many of the lords and ſome of the commons paſſed 
ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 


(10.) All this makes it more prudent, rational and pious to 
ſcarch our own ways, than to paſs ſentence on other men. 


Hammond. 
He paft his promiſe, and was as good as his word. 
LD | L'E range. 
(11.) Waller paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot by New- 
bilge. | | Clarenden. 
( 12.) This night | | 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. __ Shakeſp. 


(13.) She more ſweet than any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 
And ſtrive to paſe, as the could well enough, 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. _ Cpenſer. 
Whom do'ft thou paſs in beauty. Ezekiel, xxxii. 19. 
Martial, thou gav'ſ far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James; 
But in my royal ſubject I paſs thee, | 3 
Thou flattered'ſt thine, mine cannot flatter'd be. | 
15 Ben. John ſon. 
The anceſtor and all his heirs, 1 
Though they in number paſs the ſtars of heav'n, | 
Are ll but one. | Davies. 
(14. ) If you fondly paſs our proffer' d offer, 
Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you. | Shakeſp. King John. 
Let me o'erleap that cuſtom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them ; | 
- Pleaſe you that I may paſs this doing. ; Shakeſp. 
I 4/s the wars, that ſpotted linxes make 


With their fierce rivals. Dryden. 


I paſs their warlike pomp, their proud array, Dryden. 


Watts. 
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(15. ) They did paſs thoſe bounds, and did return fince that 
time. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(16.) The money of every one that paſſeth the account, let 
the prieſts take. 2 Kings, Xil. 4. 
I'll paſs them all upon account, | 
As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't, | . Hudibras. 
(17.) How does that man know, but the decree may be 
already paſſed againſt him, and his allowance of mercy ſpent. 
South, 
Among the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, 
That conquer'd Thebes from bondage ſhould be freed. 
| Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Could the fame parliament which addreſſed with fo much 
zeal and earneſtneſs againſt this evil, paſs it into a law. 
| : | | Swift. 
His majeſty's miniſters propoſed the good of the nation, when 
they adviſed the paſſing this patent. Swift. 
_ (18.) Th' indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And paſs'd it on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. 
(19.) Time lays frauds, and after that diſcovery there is no 
palſing the ſame trick upon the mice. L*Effrange. 
(21.) The father waketh for the daughter, leſt the paſs away 
the flower of her age. Ecclu /. xlii. 9. 
(22.) However God may faſs by ſingle ſinners in this world; 


yet when a nation combines againſt him, the wicked ſhall not 


go unpuniſhed. | Tillotſon. 
(23.) How far ought this enterprize to wait upon theſe other 
matters, to be mingled with them, or to paſs by them, and 


give law to them, as inferior unto itſelf ? Bacon. 


It conduces much to our content, if we paſs by thoſe things 
which happen to our trouble, and conſider that which is pro- 
ſperous ; that, by the repreſentation of the better, the worſe 


may be blotted out. Taylor's Holy Living, 
Certain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without injury to 
truth, paſs by here in ſilence. Burnet's Theor y, 


(24.) Better to a him er, than to relate 


The cauſe I have your mighty hre to hate. Dryden. 


It does not belong to this place to have that point debated, 
nor will it hinder our purſuit to paſs it over in ſilence. 


| | | Watts. 
The poet paſſes it over as haſtily as he can, as if he were afraid 
of ſtaying in the cave. _ D/ yen, 


The queen aſked him, who he was; but he paſſes over this 
without any reply, and reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory to 
a time of more leiſure. | Broome. 


Pas s. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. A narrow entrance; an 


avenue. 2. Paſſage; road. 3. A permiſſion to go or 
come any where. 4. An order by which vagrants or im- 
potent perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 5. Puth; 
thruſt in fencing. 6. State; condition. | 
3 The ſtraight paſs was damm' d | | 
With dead men. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the whole country, 
that the king's army ſhould never be able to enter. Clarendon, 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 


_ diligence is properly the underſtanding's laying ſiege to it; fo 


that it muſt be perpetually obſerving all the avenues and paſſes 


to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South, 
(2.) The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but through 
the territory of Solomon, and by his ſufferance. Raleigh, 


—— Pity tempts the paſs ; 


But the tough metal of my heart reſiſts. | Dryden. 


(3.) They ſhall protect all that come in, and ſend them to 
the lord deputy, with their ſafe conduct or paſs, to be at his diſ- 


poſition. 3 | Spenſer on Ireland. 
We hid this be done, | 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. : Shaleſp. 
Give quiet paſs | 
Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shakeſp. 


My friends remembered me of home; and ſaid, 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſſe; delaid | 
It ſhould be now no more. | Chapman, 
A gentleman had a paſs to go beyond the ſeas. Clarendon, 
(5+) Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
1 | | | 
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PA 'S 


Ba'sQwIL. n. J. [from paſquine, a tatue at Rome, 
Pa'sqQuin, to which they affix any lampoon or pa- 
oh 960 pz.) per of ſatirical obſervation. A lam- 


He never valued any f Krb that wer n 
if, 


to think them worthy of his reven 
The paſquils, — and libels, we meet with now-a- 
days, ket of playing with the four and twenty letters, 
without ſenſe, truth, or wit, Tatler. 
To ay v. n. [paſſer, French; paſſus, a ſtep, Latin.] 1. 
| o go; to move from one place to another; to be pro- 
greſhve. Commonly with ſome.particle. 2. To go; to 
.make way. '3. To make a change from one thing to 
another. 4. To vaniſh ; to be loſt. 5. To be ſpent ; to go 
away progreſſively. 6. To be at an 0p to be over. 7. 
To die ; to paſs from the preſent life to another ſtate. 8. 
To be changed by regula GER. 9. To go beyond 
bounds. Obſolete. 10. To be in any ftate. Th To be 
enacted. 12. To be effected; to — Unleſs this may 
be thought a noun with the articles ſuppreſſed, and be ex- 
-plained thus: it came to the paſs that. 13. To gain re- 
ception; to become current : as, this money will not paſs. 
14. To be praQtiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully. 15. To be 


rded as | own or ill, 1 o occur; to be tranſacted. 
5 Fo be done. 18. 1 to regard. Not in uſe. 


2 To determine finally; to judge capitally. 20. To 
be ſupremely excellent. 21. To thruſt ; ro make a puſh in 
fencing. 1 To omit, 23. To go through the alimentary 
duct. 24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 25. To Pass 
away. 'To be loſt ; to glide off. 26. To Pass oO To 
vaniſh. 

x.) Tell him his trouble is 
os 4 this world. he I. aheſp. E vn. 
If I have found favour in thy fight, paſs not away — oo 
ene 


ſervant. 
While my glory paſſeth by, I will 75 thee in a clift of the 
rock, and ny Ply thee, ion paſs by. Exodus, xxxiii 


Thus will I cut off him that paſetb out, and him that returneth. 
Ezekiel, xxxv. 7. 
"This 


to thee, an 
mne for harm. Geneſis, xxxi. 
An idea of motion not paſing an, is not better than idea of 
e eedleſs of thoſe ith anguiſh ſtung, 125 
of thoſe cares, with an 
He felt their fleeces as they 7 along. Pope. 
If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the Tm. a ſel- 
dom paſs on to him that directed it. Vale Prep. for Death. 
* T -e 


| 8. Sie dabei v el with what they have, and not truſt- 
Ing to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, fall to others, and 
Fefs from juſt to unjuſt. | Temple's Miſcellanies. 
| (A.) Truſt not too much to that enchanting face: 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs. 


(S.) time, when the thing exiſted, + the idea that 
x of duration ry Oe: ns fixed period and 
«wag mp Locke. 


„ that one fixes his very intently on one 
We fe 22 to take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas 
2 5 — 4 up with that earneſt 
contemplation, out o acrount a of that 
duration, r Locke, 
| (6.) Their officious haſte, 
would before have born him to the ſly, 
Like Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 
Eure 


7.) The of death do make him 1 
Di r him paſs 4 Shale 
(8.) Inflammations are tranſlated from other parts to 


Iangs; 3 pleurify eafly paſeth into a peripurumony. 
Arbuthnet, 


them. 


and this pillar be witneſs, that I will not paſs over 
that thou ſhall not paſs over it and this pillar unto 


* nor be converted into aliment. 


can ſerde but to make many men 


To Pass. *. 


+ oY impart © 
J. 


. Ni 8. To'ent; to to pronounce. 
To utter ceremoniouſly. 10, To utter folemnly ; or 
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69. Why this gag Mr. Ford;—you are not to 
n * you muſt be pinnioned. you 8 

(10. ) I will cauſe you to paſs under the rod, and I will bring 
into the bond of the covenant. Ezekiel, xx. 22 
(11.) Many of the nobility in parliament againſt thoſe 
things, which were molt gratetul to his majeſty, and which 
ſtill paſſed, notwithſtanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 
Neither of theſe bills have yet paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and ſome tin they may be rejeftec. | Swift. 
Zr 
7 ve to 
Rho the prog, Hooker. 
When the caſe diſſimulation, if they uſed it, it came 
to paſs that Sa faith made them 


amol inviſible. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(13.) r faid ſhe, will not paſs twice. * 

s may Paſs upon men are as as the 
light REL RIES L"Efrange. 


Their excellencies will not paſs for fuch in the opinion of the 
learned, but cody to things HET libre lt of end in diem. 
rr and 
CY . that is acquainted with good. 


Felton on the Claſh 
The groſſeſt fitions paſs 


cba. 
RO that the wild [riſh 
were an in wo ; but that, in 
tame. 


they would grow 
( ) This praft hath moſt ſhrewdly paff upon — 

14. ce 
But when we know the nds and uthors of b. 1 
Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. Shakeſp. 
the rarmed ot the authority of councils, and ſo do all 
ſo that this won't paſs for a fault in him, till 


one in us. 


SHOTS If ne woke le of he ena of GC ER 


have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of what paſſes within our 
on mind. 


. 
( 17.) Zeal may be let looſe in matters of direft duty, as 
prayers, provided that no indire&t aft paſs upon. them to defile 

| Taylor's of Living Holy. 
(18.) As for theſe filken-coated Haves, es 
It is to you, Seen 


O' er ö | his Shakeſp. 
wel of -uftice * 4 * * 
Shall do - 2 yy our wrath  Shakeſp. 
12 . Toys Underwood. 
(60.6 GOO 0m 
* 
| boch advance 
8 Fr 
aſh, they foin, they N they ſtrive to bore. 
. young Alma * 
tg os, > 
8 — _—_ es 
23. 
but fuch, whoſe rn pert 


| RE ell 5 
middling was to pals 
by kink, her bat cold neve ke had rough .be po | 


"od >) Defining the ful be» geg that al 
88 


3 with- ; 


at all, ſince they find 
* W 


Out 
1. To go 


. 
judicialſy. 11. to procure to 12. To 
6 13. To farpaſs ; to excel. 14. Toomit; 


N00 


to neglect; whether to do or to mention. 15, To tranſ- 
cend ; to tranſgreſs. 16. To admit; to allow. 17. To 
enact a law. 18. To impoſe fraudulently. 19. To praQtice 
artfully ; to make ſucceed. 20. To fend from one place 
to another: as, p2/s that beggar to his own pariſh. 21. To 
Pass away. To ſpend to waſte. 22. ToPass by. To 
excuſe ; to forgive. 23. ToPass by. To negleQ; to 
diſregard. 24. ToPass ozer. To omit; to let go unre- 
garded. | | 2 
(1. ) As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called to the 
cure of a declining diſeaſe; fo it is for a commander to ſuppreſs 
a ſedition, which has paſſed the height: for in both the noxious 
humour doth firſt weaken, and afterwards walte to nothing. 
Hayward, 
(3.) Were I not aſſured he was removed to advantage, I 
ſhould paſs my time extremely ill without him. Collier. 
You know in what deluding joys we paſs | 
The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. Dryden. 
We have examples of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their nights with- 
out dreaming. | Locke. 
The people, free from cares ſerene and gay, | 
Paſs all their mild untroubled hours awa 


at London with her huſband, entered the congregation. | 
| Addiſon, Spectator. 
(4.) Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe- of inſpiration to 
be, to move, or paſs the blood, from the right to the left ven- 
tricle of the heart. Derhtam's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
(5.) I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, which 


are in t number. Addiſon on Italy. 
1 8 (4) He that will paſs his land, 


As T have mine, may ſet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchaſe ſpread. | Herbert. 

(7.) They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, paſſing it 
through ivy wood, | 1 Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

(8.) How many thouſands take upon them to paſs their cen- 
ſures on the perſonal actions of others, and pronounce holdly 
on the affairs of the publick. | Watts. 


They will commend the work in general, but paſs ſo many 


fly remarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall deſtroy all their cold 
praiſes. | Watts on the Mind. 
(9.) Many of the lords and ſome of the commons paſſed 
ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 
(10.) All this makes it more prudent, rational and pious to 
ſearch our own ways, than to paſs ſentence on other men. 


| E Hammond. 
He paſt his promiſe, and was as good as his word. 
5 ; L'E ff * ang k. 
(11. ) Waller paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot by New- 
br idge. Clarendcn. 
| (12.) — This night 
We ll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. Shakeſp. 
* _ (13.) She more ſweet than any bird on bough | 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 
And ſtrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. Spenſer, 


Whom do ſt thou paſs in beauty. 
M. artial, thou gav ſt far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James; 
But in my royal ſubject I paſs thee, | 

Thou flattered'ft thine, mine cannot flatter d be. 


5 Ben. Jobnſon. 
The anceſtor and all his heirs, 5 | 
Though they in number pa/s the ſtars of heav'n,, 
Are ſtill but one. | | Davies. 
(14.) If you fondly paſs our r'd offer, | 
Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls _ 
Can hide you. Shakeſp. King John. 


Let me o'erleap that cuſtom ; for I cannot 


Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them; 
| W ou that I may paſs this doing. Shakeſp. 
taſs the wars, that ſpotted linxes make | 
With their fierce rivals. 25 5 Dryden. 
I paſs their warlike pomp, their proud array. 


. Addiſon. 
In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady, — paſſed the winter 


that it muſt be 


Ezekiel, xxxii. 19. to it, and acc 


Dryden. 


PAS 


(15. ) They did paſs thoſe bounds, and did return ſince that 
time. Burnet . Theory of the Earth. 
(16.) The money of every one that paſeth the account, let 
the prieſts take. 2 Kings, xii. 4. 
I'll paſs them all upon account, 
As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't, Hudibras. 
(17.) How does that man know, but the decree may be 
already paſſed againſt him, and his allowance of mercy ſpent. 
South. 
Among the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, 
That conquer'd Thebes from bondage ſhould be freed. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Could the ſame parliament which addreſſed with ſo much 
zeal and earneſtneſs againſt this evil, paſs it into a law. 
| | Swift. 
His majeſty's miniſters propoſed the of the nation, when 
they adviſed the paſſing 6 _ | Swift. 
(18.) Th' indulgent mother did her care employ, | 
And 1 Tn it on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. 
19.) Time lays frauds, and after that diſcovery there is na 
paſſmg the ſame trick upon the mice. L'Eftrange. 
(21.) The father waketh for the daughter, leſt ſhe paſs away 
the flower of her age. 
(22.). However God may paſs by ſingle ſinners in this world; 
yet when a nation combines againſt him, the wicked ſhall not 
go unpuniſhed. Tillotſon. 


(23.) How far ought this enterprize to wait upon theſe other 


matters, to be mingled with them, or to paſs by them, and 
give law to them, as inferior unto itſelf ? Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if we paſs by thoſe things 
which happen to our trouble, and conſider that which is pro- 


ſperous ; that, by the repreſentation of the better, the worſe 
may be blotted out. 


ertain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without injury to 


Taylor's Holy Living. 


truth, paſs by here in ſilence. Burnet's Theory. 
| (24-) Better to Fa him er, than to relate 
The cauſe I have your mighty fire to hate. '  Dryaen, 
It does not belong to this place to have that point — 
nor will it hinder our purſuit to paſs it over in ſilence. 
b . | 2 Watts . 
The poet paſſes it over as haſtily as he can, as if he were afraid 
of ſtaying in the cave. 
The queen. aſked him, who he was; but he paſſes over this 
without any reply, and reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory to 
a time of more leiſure. | fo Broome. 


Pass. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. A narrow entrance; an 


avenue. 2. Paſſage; road. 3. A permiſſion to go or 
come any where. 4. An order by which vagrants or im- 
potent perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 5. Puth ; 
thruſt in fencing. 6. State ; condition, : 
(1.) —— The ſtraight paſs was damm'd | 
With dead men. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the whole country, 


that the king's army ſhould never be able to enter. Clarendoun. 


Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 
diligence is properly the underſtanding's laying fiege to it; ſo 
rpetually obſerving all the avenues and paſſes 
ngly making its approaches. | South. 
(2.) The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but through 


the territory of Solomon, and by his ſufferance. Raleigh, 
| —— Pity tempts the paſs ; | 
Butthe tough metal of my heart reſiſts. Dryden. 


(3.) They ſhall protect all that come in, and ſend them to 
the lord deputy, with their ſafe conduct or paſs, to be at his diſ- 


poſition. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
e hid this be done, | 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. | Shakeſp. 
— fr Boo cntuge 
FO u our dominions tor this e rize. Shakeſp. 
M , Rave remembered me of home; and ſaid, _— 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſſe ; delaid 
It ſhould be now no more. Chapman. 
A gentleman had a paſs to go beyond the ſeas. larendon. 


(5.0 hr when the baſer nature comes 
* 3 | 


Eccluſ. xlii. 9. 


Dryden 1 | 
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Between the paſs and fell incenſed points | 
Of mighty . | Shakeſteare's Hamlet. 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes between you and 
him, he ſhall not exceed you three hits. Shakeſp. 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd begwl'd ; 
But made the deſperate paſſes, when he ſmil'd. Dryden. 
6.) To what a faſs are our minds brought, that, from the 
right line of virtue, are wryed to tlieſe crooked ſhifts. Sidney. 
After King Henry united the roſes, they laboured to reduce 
both Engliſh and Iriſh, which work, to what faſs and per- 
fection it was brought, in queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been 
declared. Dawies's State of Ireland. 
In my feare of hoſpitable Jove, 


Thou did'ſ to this paſſe, my affections move. Chapman. 
I conld ſee plate, hangings and paintings about my houſe till 
you had the ordering of me, but I am now brought to ſuch paſs, 
that I can ſee nothing at all. | L'*Eftrange. 
Matters have been brought to this faſs, that if one among a 
man's ſons had any blemiſh, he laid him aſide for the miniſtry, 
and ſuch an one was preſently approved. South. 


Pa'sS$ABLE. adj. [paſſible, Fr. from paſs.] 1. Poſſible to be 
ſſed or travelled through or over. 2. Supportable ; 
tolerable ; allowable. 
tion. 4. Popular; well received. This is a ſenſe leſs 
uſual. 
(1.) His body is a paſſable carkaſs, if he be not hurt. It is 
u thoroughfare for ſteel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Antiochus departed in all hafte, weening in his pride to make 
the land navigable, and the ſea paſſable by foot. 2 Mac. 
(2.) They are crafty and of a paſſable reach of — 
Hue]. 
Lay by Virgil, my verſion will appear a paſſable beauty when 
the original muſe is abſent. ryden, 
White and fed well mingled on the face, make what was be- 
fore but paſſable, appear beautiful. Dr yden. 
3.) In counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe money; one 
piece is more or leſs paſſable than another. I'EArange. 
Theſe ſtage advocates are not only without truth, but without 
colour: could they have made the ſlander paſſable, we ſhould 
have heard farther. | | Collier. 
(4.) Where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, it is 
better to take with the more paſſable, than with the more able. 
| | | Bacon. 
A man of the one faction, which is moſt pᷣaſſable with the 
other, commonly giveth beſt way. Bacon Eſſays, 
PASSA'D9D. n. /. [Italian] A puſh ; a thruſt. 
Aduelliſt, a gentleman of the very firſt houſe ; ah ! the mor- 


tal paſado. Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
pas SAGE. u. ſ. [paſſage, French.] 1. Act of patiling; 
travel ; courſe ; journey. 2. Road; way. 3. Entrance 


or exit ; liberty to paſs. 4. The ſtate of decay. Not in 
uſe. 5. Intellectual admittance ; mental acceptance. 6. 
Occurrence ; hap. 7. Unſettled ſtate; aptneſs by con- 
dition or nature to change the place of abode. 8. Incident ; 
tranſaction. 9. Management; conduct. 10. Part of a 
book; fingle place in a writing. [Endroit, Fr. 
(i.) The ſtory of ſuch a paſſage was true, and Jaſon with 
the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they might arrive 


by boat. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. Milton. 


All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by ſtanding in the 
water by the holes, and fo intercepting their paſſage take great 
plenty of them, which otherwiſe would follow the water under 

und. Brown's Travel. 


Live like thoſe who look upon themſelves as being only on 


their paſſage through this tate, but as belonging ta 
is to come. | Atterbury. 


Though the paſſage be troubleſome, yet it is ſecure, and 
ſhall in a little time bring us eaſe and peace at the laſt. Wake. 
In fouls prepar'd, the paſſage is a — — 
From time t' eternity, from life to death. 
3 Human actions are ſo uncertain, as that ſeemeth the beſt 
courſe, which hath moſt paſſages out of it. Bacon. 


3» Capable of admiſſion. or recep- 
to their own neſt. Ag 


without the firſt, the rich will never ſettle in the 


t which 


1 pi'ssz nell. n. . [puſſager, French. ] | 
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The land enterprize of Panama was grounded won a falſe 
account, that the paſſages towards it were no better fortified than 


Drake had left them. Bacon. 
Is there yet no other way beſides 
Theſe painful Paſſages, how we may come | 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt. Milton, 
Againſt which open'd from beneath 5 
A paſſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. Milton. 


To bleed to death was one of the moſt deſirable paſſages out 
of this world. Fell, 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned moſt to great 
cattle ; when ſhut, to fheep. Temple. 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraight paſſages of 


Cilicia, by which means Alexander with his 1 army was 
able to fight and conquer them. South, 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 
Reach'd e en the room, in which the tyrant lay. Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; | 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart. Dryden. 


I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to thoſe 
happy ſeats; but the genius told me there was no paſſage to 
them, e the gates of death. Addiſon. 

I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent the ants going 


When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, oily ſubſtances 
relax the — oy Arbuthnot on Diet. 


(3.) What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſage. 


| Shateſp. 
You ſhall furniſh me | 
With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſage free 


For loy'd Dulichius. Chapman. 
(4 ) Weuld ſome part of my young years | 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age. Shakeſp. 


(5.) I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtick learning, among whom 
I expect it will have a fairer paſſage than among thoſe deeply 


imbued with other principles. Digby, 
(6.) It is no act of common paſſage, but 
A train of rareneſs. | Shakeſp. 


(J.) Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe muſt be 
rather an ill opinion of ſecurity than of gain: the laſt intices 
the poorer traders, young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage ; but 
country. 


x 2 t fyi | Temple. 
In man the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 

A bird of paſſage / loſt as ſoon 4 * ; | 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. Pope. 


(.) This buſineſs as it is a very high paſage of ſtate, fo it 


is worthy of ſerious conſideration. 
Thou do'ſt in thy paſſages of life | 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 8 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n. Shale ſp. Henry IV 
9.) Upon conſideration of the conduct and paſſage of affairs 
in former times, the ſtate of England ought to be cleared of an 
imputation caſt upon it. Davies on Ire and. 
(10. ) A critic who has no taſte nor learning, ſeldom ventures 


vard. 


do praiſe any paſſage in an author who has not been before re- 


ceived by the public. -  __ Addiſon, Spectator. 
As to the cantos, all the paſſages are as fabulous as the viſion 
at the beginning. | Pope. 


How commentators each dark paſſage ſhun, 


And hold their farthing candle to the ſun. Young . 


Pass xD. Preterite and participle of paſs. 


Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, and my judg- 
ment is paſſed over from my God. Iſaiah, «. 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law paſſed ſince king William's 
acceſſion, the act for preſerving the game. Addiſon. 

The deſcription of a life, paſſed away in vanity and among 
the ſhadows of pomp, may be ſoon finely drawn in the fame 
place f Addiſon, Spect. 
1. A traveller; 
One who 


one who is upon the road; a wayfarer. 2. 
hices in any vehicle the liderry of travelling. 


P A $ 
(x.) All the way, the wanton damſel found 


New mirth, her paſſenger to entertain. Spen er. 
What wa a. gp what ſtir is this ? 4 

Theſe are my mates — make their wills their law, | 

Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chaſe. Shakeſp. 
The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows * 


Threats the forlorn and wand ring paſſenger. Milton. 
Apelles, when he had finiſhed any work, expoſed it to the 
ſight of all paſſengers, and concealed himſelf to hear the cenſure 
of his faults. 5 Dryd. Du Fre ſnoy. 
(2.) The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth attend the 


unſkilful words of a paſſenger. : Sidney, 
Pa$SSENGER falcon, n, /. A kind of migratory hawk. 
Ainſworth, 


Pa'ssEn. n. /. [from paſs.] One who paſſes; one that is 
upon the road. | | | 
Under you ride the home and foreign ſhipping in fo near a 
diſtance, that, without troubling the pafer or borrowing Sten- 
tor's voice, you may confer with any in the town. 
——— Have we ſo ſoon forgot, 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 
And caſt befide ſome common way a ſpectacle 
Of horror and affright to paſſers by, 
Our groaning country bled at every vein. Rowe. 
Pas$1B1'LiTy. n. . [paſſibilite, French; from paſſible.] 


Quality of receiving impreflions from external agents 


Carew. 


he laſt doubt, touching the paſſibi/ity of the matter of the 


the ſun and moon. 

| Hakewitll on Providence. 
Pa'ss1BLE. adj. [paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Latin.] Suſceptive 

of impreſſions from external agents. f 
Theodoret diſputeth with great earneſtneſs, that God cannot 


heavens, is drawn from the eclipſes of 


de ſaid to ſuffer; but he thereby meaneth Chriſt's divine nature 


againk Apollinarius, which held even deity itſelf paſfible. 
 Pa'ssiBLENESS. n. /. [from paſſible.] Quality of receiving 
impreſſions from external agents. | 
It drew after it the hereſy of the paſſibleneſs of the dei ty; the 
deity of Chrift was become, in their conceits, the ſame nature 
with the humanity that was paſſible. | Brereauood. 


Pas six e. Participial adj. [from paſs.] 1. Supreme ; ſur- 


paſſing others; eminent. 2. It is uſed adverbially to en- 


force the meaning of another word. Exceeding. 
(.) No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ſhake this puiſſant wall, ſuch paſing might 


Have ſpells and charms, if they be laid aright. Fairfax. 
.. 2.) Oberon is paſing fell and wroth. Shakeſp. 


Paſſing many know it; and ſo many, 
That 1 all nations there abides not any, 
From where the morning riſes and the fun 


Chapman, 


To where even and night their _— run. 
Many in each region paſſing fair 
s the noon ſky ; more like to goddeſſes 
"han mortal _ 9 Milton's Par. Loft. 
She was not only paſſing fair, | 
But was withal diſcreet and debonair. Dryd. 
Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell 
We learnt our liege was paſſing well. Gay. 


Pa'ssinGBeLL. n. J [paſſing and bell.] The bell which 


| rings at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the 


ng ſoul : it is often uſed for the bell, which rings im- 


* 


mediately after death. 
* — Thoſe loving papers, 
Thicken on you now, as pray rs aſcend | 
To heaven in troops at a good man's paſſing bell. Donne. 
'A talk of tumult, and a breath E 
Would ſerve him w_ paſſing bell to death. Daniel, 
Before the paſſm egun, | 
Te —  iatf 2 has run. Swift. 
PASSION. n. . [paſfion, Fr. paſſo, Latin.] 1. Any effect 


cauled by renal agency. 3. Suſceptibility of effect 
— lar 3. Violent commotion of the mind. 
4 Anger. 5. Zeal; asdour, 6. Love. 7. Eagetncls. 


Pa'ss10naTE. adj. [paſfſionne, Fr.] 


p A 8 


8. Emphatically. The laſt ſuffering of the Redeemer of 
the world. £ 3 
( 2.) A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active power to 
move, and when ſet in motion, it is rather a paſſion than an ac- 
tion in tt. Locke. 
(2.) The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſciſ- 
fible and not ſciſſible, and many other paſſions of matter are 
plebeian notions, applied to the inftruments men ordinarily 
practiſe, » Bacon. 
(3-) All the other paffions fleet to air, : 
As doubtful thoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. Shakeſp, 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep : whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf in thee fair and admired. 
1 N am 232 leſt | 
ou into ſome merry paſſion 
And fo offend him : OM Ml 
you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
In loving thou do'ſt well, in Pn not; 
Wherein true love conſiſts not. 
: Cruel his eye, but caſt 
_ of remorſe and paſſion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime condemn'd 
For ever now to have thelr lot in pain. Milton. 
Paſſion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and perſpicuity, only 
moves the paſſions, and thereby miſleads the judgment. Locke. 
(4+) The word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action in a 
large philoſophical ſenſe; in a more limited philoſophical ſenſe, 
it ſignifies any of the affections of human nature; as love, fear, 
joy, ſorrow: but the common people confine it only to * 
atts. 


Sbaleſp. 


Shakeſp. 
Milton. 


(5) Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and intereſt, they 
can have no paſſion for the glory of their country, nor any con- 
cern for the figure it will make. Addiſon on Medal:. 
(6.) For your love, „ 
| You kill'd her father: you confeſs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your paſfon for the daughter. 
Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
— He, to grate me more; 
Publickly own'd his paſfon for Ameſtris. 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your flave, 
Think what a paffion ſuch a form muſt have. Sranwille. 
(7-) Abate a little of that violent paſſn for fine cloaths, ſo 
ominant in your ſex. Swift. 
(8.) He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by many in- 
fallible proofs. | 5 i. Jo 
To Pa's$10N. v. n. [haſſionner, Fr. from the noun.] To 
be extremely agitated; to expreſs great commotion of 


mind. Obſolete. . 
Ariadne paſſioning 


Roxwve. 


— Twas 
For Theſeus perjury and unjuſt flight. 


Shakeſp. 


Pa'ss10n-FLOWER. n. ſ. [granadilla, Latin.] A flower. 


Miller. 


Pa'sstox-wE EE. n. / The week immediately preceding 


Eaſter, named in commemoration of our Saviour's cruci- 

fixion. 5 | 1 
1. Moved by paſſion; 
feeling or expreſſing great commotion of mind. 2. Eaſily 
moved to anger. Th 
(r.) My whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſcience, and to 
ſhew what, in this controverſy, the heart is to think, if it will 
follow the light of found and fincere judgment, without either 
cloud of prejudice or miſt of paſſionate affection. Hooker. 
Thucydides obſerves, that men are much more paſſionate for 
_ injuſtice than for viglence ; becauſe the one coming as from an 
equal ſeems * ; when the other proceeding from one ſtronger 
is hut the effect of neceſſity — a 
Reddy, fo * 2 

e 


In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and 

inflamed with paſſianate fervors. 1 

| Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noah's with a paſianate 
concern for its ſafety. | N Burnet. 
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PF: AS 
Men, upon the near a ch of death, have been rouzed vp 
into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their guilt, ſuch a paſſionate degree of 
concern and remorſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared 
to them, they ſcarce could have had a fuller conviction of their 
danger. | | Atterbut y. 
| (2.) Homer's Achilles is haughty and paſſionate, impatient 
of any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 
To PASSION ATE. v. 4. [from paſſion.] An old word. Ob- 
ſolete. 1. To affect with paflion. 2. To expreſs paſſio- 
nately. 555 Pl 

(1.) Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 

That godly king and r did paſhonate, 

Whiltt they his pitiful adventures heard, 

That oft they did lament his luckleſs ſtate. 

(2.) Thy niece and I want hands, 
And c:nnot faſſonate our tenfold grief 

With folded arms. Shak. Titus Andron. 
Pa's510NATELY. adv. [from faffonate.] 1. With paſſi- 
on; with defire, love or hatred ; with great commotion 

of mind. 2. Angrily. L 
(1.) Whocver paſſionately covets any thing he has not, has 
loſt his hold. | L' Eftrange. 
If ſorrow expreſii s itſelf never ſo Joudly and paffonately, and 
diſcharge itſelf in never ſo many tears, yet it will no more 
purge a man's heart, than the waſhing of his hands can cleanſe 
the rottenneſs of his bones. South's Sermons. 


Spenſer. 


1 made Melefinda, in oppoſition to Nourmahal, a woman 


Fondtely loving of her huſband, patient of injuries and con- 
2 = conltant in her kindneſs. ; Dryd. 
(2.) They lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes 
paſfonatcly enough, to divert it from themſelves. Locke. 


Pa's$10NATENESS. n. . [from paſſionate.] 1. State of 
being ſubject to paſſion. 2. Vehemence of mind. 
"(z.) To love with ſome paſſonateneſs the perſon you would 
marry, is not only allowable but expedient. Boyle. 
PA'SSIVE adj. pa ſſif, French; paſſivus, Latin.] 1. Re- 
ceiving imprefſion from ſome external agent. 2. Unre- 
ſiſting; not oppoſing. 3. Suffering ; not _—_ 4 (In 
grammar.] A verb AY 48 is that which fignife 
or the effect of action: as, doceor, I am taught. 
| _ Clorke's Latin Grammar. 
(1.) High above the ground ; 
Their march was, and the paſtve air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The active informations of the intellect, filling the paſſive re- 
ception of the will, like form cloſing with matter, grew actuate 
into a third and diſtinct perfection of practice. South. 
As the mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple 
ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral acts of its own, whereby, out of its 
ſimple ideas, the other is formed. | Locke. 
The wis inertiæ is a pallive principle by which bodies perſiſt 
in their motion or reſt, receive motion in proportion to the force 
impreſſing it, and reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted: by this 
principle alone, there never could have been any motion in the 
world. | . Newton's Optics. 
(2.) Not thoſe alone, who paſiue own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cauſe, Pope. 
Pa'ss1vELy. adv. [from paſſive.] 1. With a paſſive na- 
ture. 2. Without agency. 
(1.) Though ſome are paſfwely inclin'd, 
The greater part degenerate from their kind. Drya. 
(2.) A man may not only paſſively and involuntary be re- 
jected, but alſo may, by an act of his own, caſt out or reject 
- himſelf. Pearſon. 
Pa'ssIVENESS, A. ſ. [from paſſive] 1. Quality of receiy- 
ing impreſſion from external agents. 2. Paſſibility; power 
of ſuffering. 3. Patience ; calmneſs. 
(2.) We ſhall loſe our pafivenefs with our being, and be as 


1 


incapable of ſuffering as heaven can make us. Decay of Piety. 


(3.) Gravity and pafftveneſs in children is not from diſcreti- 


on but phlegme., | "Fell. 
Passi'vity. n. J. [from paſſive.] Paſlivencſs, | An 8 


rated word. | 


paiLon 


AS 
There being no mean between penetrability and impenetrabi- 


lity, between pig and activity, theſe being contrary and 


oppobtz, the infinite rarefaction of the one quality is the poſi- 

tion of its contrary, Cbeyne Phil, Erin. 
Pa'sS0veR. n. /. [paſs and over,] 1. A feaſt inſtituted a- 

mong the Jews in memory ot the time when God, ſimit- 
ing che firtt-born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the habita- 
tions of the Hebrews. 2. The ſacrifice killed. 

(1.) The Jews paſſo ver was at hand, and Jeſus went up. 

0. li. 13, 
The Lord's pafſover, commonly called Eaſter, 22 N. 
by the common law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday. 

 Ayiiffe's Parergon, 
(2.) Take a lamb, and kill the paſover. Exodus, xii. 21. 
Pa'ssyoRT. n. /. [paſſport, French.) Permiſſion of paſ- 
lage. | | 
Vader that pretext, fain ſhe would have 
port to her affection. 
Giving his reaſon paſſport for to paſs 
Whither it would, fo it would let him die. 
Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made, 
And crowns for convoy pur into his purſe. 
Having uſed extreme caution in 
land, he conceived that paper not to 


given a ſecret paſſ 
Sidney. 


Sidney. 


Shakeſp. 
anting Paſſports to Ire- 
ave been delivered. | 
| | Clarendon. 
The goſpel has then only a free admiſſion into the aſſent of 
the underſtanding, when it brings a paſſport from a rightly diſ- 
poſed will, as being the faculty of dominion, that commands 
all, that ſhuts out, and lets in, what objects it pleaſes. South, 
| Admitted in the ſhining throng, 
He fhows the paſſport which he brought along; 
His paſſport is his innocence and grace, 
Well known to all the natives of the place. 
At our meeting in another world; 
For thou haſt drunk thy paſſport out of this. 
Dame nature gave him comelineſs and health, 
And fortune, for a paſſport, gave him wealth. Harte. 
PAs r. participial adj. [from paſs.) 1. Not preſent ; not 
to come. 2. Spent ; gone through ; undergone. 
(1.) Paſt, and to come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent worſt. - 
Sbaleſpeare. 
For ſeveral months paſt, papers have been written upon the 


* 
Dryd. 


| beſt publick principle, the love of our country. Swift. 
This not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. Pepe. 
(2.) A life of glorious labours paſt. | Pope, 
PAs T. u. /. Elliptically uſed for paſt time. 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, | 
By giving bids us live to-day. Fenion. 


PasT. prepoſition. 1. Beyond in time. 2. No longer capa- 
ble of. 3. Beyond; out of reach of. 4. Beyond; fur- 
ther than. 5. Above; more chan. | 5 

(1. ) Sarah was delivered of a child, when ſhe was paft age. 
| | | | Hebrews, Ii. 11. 


tt ] was eſteemed paſt 
ſenſe, and fo ſpent his laſt breath in committing his ſoul unto 
the Almighty. | . 


3 Hayward, 

Paſt hope of eſt twas his lateſt care 
Like falling Cæſar decently to dye. | Dryd. 
Many men have not yet ſinned themſelves aft all ſenſe or 
feeling, but have ſome regrets ;, and when their ſpirits are at any 
time diſturbed with the ſenſe of their guilt, they are for a little 
time more watchful over their ways; but they are ſoon diſ- 


(2.) Fervent prayers he made, when he 


heartened. Calamy's Serm.. 
(3. a We muſt not | > | 
Proſtitute our aft cure malady 


To empiricks. Hal. Als well that ends well. 
What's gone, and what's paft help, 
Should be paft grief. | as. Winters Tale. 
That France and Spain were taught ibe uſe of ſhipping by the 
Greeks and Phcenicians is a thing paff queſtioning. Heylyn. 
Love, when once paſt government, is conſequently ff 
ſhame, | | L'Eftrange, 


T8 
Her life ſhe might have had ; but the deſpair 
Of ſaving his, had put it paſf her care. Dryd. 
I'm ſtupify d with ſorrow, paft relief i 
Of tears. Dryd. 


That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a man into a ſervile 
tate, is paſt my comprehenſion. Collier on Pride. 
That he means paternal power, is paſt doubt from the infer- 
ence he makes. | Locke. 
(4.) We will go by the king's high way, until we be pa ft 
thy borders. Numb. xxi. 22. 
(5.) The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not paft three quar- 
ters of a yard long, with a ftring of wreathed hemp and their 
arrows not much above an ell. Spenſer on Ireland. 


The fame inundation was not deep, not aft forty foot from 


the ground. | Bacon. 
PASTE. . , [pafle, Fr] 1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to 
be viſcous and tenacious: ſuch as flour and water for 
bread or pies ; or various kinds of earth mingled for the 
potter. 2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to make 


a cement. 3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious . 


ſtones. 
(1.) Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and 
mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility of an holy war. 
| | Bacon's Holy War. 
With particles of heav'nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul inſpire ; : 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into paſte, 
And, mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image caſt. Dryd. 
When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dryd. 
He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and raiſes paſſe 
better than any woman. | 


To PAST E. v. a. [paſter, Fr. from the noun.] To faſten 
with paſte. COD 5 
By pafling the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of dice, his 
eldeſt ſon played himſelf into ſpelling. | 
Young creatures have learned their letters and ſyllables, by 
having them paſſed upon little flat tablets. Watts. 
Pa'srEBOARD. n. /. [paſte and board.] Maſſes made an- 
ciently by paſting one paper on another: now made fame- 
times by macerating paper and caſting it in moulds, ſome- 
times by pounding old cordage, and caſting it in forms. 
Tintoret made chambers of board and paſteboard, proporti- 
oned to his models, with doors and windows, — which 


he diſtributed, on his figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 
I would not make myſelf merry even with a piece _ 
board, that is inveſted with a publick character. i ſen. 


Pals T EBZOARD. adj. Made of paſteboard. 
Put ſilkworms on whited brown paper into a 


PAST EL. n. , ¶glaſtum.] An herb. 


paſieboard box. 


Ainſw. 


Pa'srenwn. . /. [paſturon, French.] 1. That part of the 


leg of a horſe between the joint next the foot and the 


| hoof, 2. The legs of an human creature, in con- 


r 1 

(1 I will not change my horſe with any that treads on four 
paſfterns. | | Shak H.V. 
The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign d. 

Upright he walks on pafferns firm and ſtraight, 

His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. Dryd. 


Being heavy, he ſhould not tread ſtiff, but have a paſtern 
made him, to break the force of his weight: by this his body 
hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 
2.) So ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and on her pafterns high: 
If ſeeing her behind, he lik'd her pace, 
No turning ſhort, he better lik d her face. 
Pa'sT1L. 2. J. [paſtillus, Lat. paſtille, French.] A roll of 


To draw with dry colours, make long paſtits, by grinding 


red lead with ſtrong 
ing them in the ſun, 


wort, and fo roll them up like pencils, dry- 
Paris. n. /. [paſs and time.] 


Peacham on Drawing. 


Sport; amuſement ; di- 


Addiſon, Spect. 


Locke. 


Mortimer, 


Did. 
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It was more requiſite for Zelmane's hurt to reſt, than ſit up 
at thoſe paſtimes ; but ſhe, that felt no wound but one, earneſt- 


ly deſired to have the paſtorals. Sidney. 
F'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And make a paftime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep has brought me to my love. Shak. 
Paſtime paſſing excellent, | 
If huſbanded with modeſty. Shak. 
— With theſe | 
Find paſſime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. Milicn. 


A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation and paſtime, 
ſhould never pretend to devote himſelf entirely to the ſciences, 
unleſs his foul be fo refined, that he can taſte theſe entertain- 
ments eminently in his cloſet. Watts. 


Pa'sr on. n. .. [paſtur, Latin; paſteur, old French.] 1. A 
ſhepherd. 2. A clergyman who has. the care of a flock. ; 


one who has ſouls to feed with ſound doctrine. 
(*.) Receive this preſe at by the muſes made, 


The pipe on which the Aſeræan faflor play ' d. Dryden, 
The faftor ſhears their hoary beards, DS 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 


(2.) The por maketh ſuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teſtify a general aſſent thereunto, or he joyfully be- 
ginneth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing between. 
them the ſentences wherewith they ſtrive, which ſhall much 
ſhew his own, and ſtir up others zeal to the glory of God. 


| | Heoker . 

The firſt branch of the great work belonging to a paflor of 
the church, was to teach. | | Scuth. 
All biſhops are paſtors of the common flock. Leſley. 


A breach in the genera} form of worſhip was reckoned too. 
unpopular to be attempted, neither was the expedient then 
found out of maintaining ſeparate faffors out of private purſes. 
| Swift, 
Pa'sToRAL. adj. [paſloralis, Latin; paſtoral, French.] 1. 

Rural; ruſtick; beſeeming ſhepherds ; imitating ſhepherds. 

2. Relating to the care of ſouls. N 5 

(I.) In thoſe pafforal paſtimes, a were ſent 

to follow their flying predeceſſors. | Sidney. 

(2.) Their lord and maſter taught concerning the paſtora? 
care he had over his own flock. er. 
The biſhop of Saliſtury recommended the tenth ſatire of 
uvenal, in his pafforal letter, to the ſerious peruſal of the 

divines of his dioceſe. Dryden. 
Pa'sTORAL. n. /. A poem ia which any action or paſſion 

is repreſented by its effects upon a country life; or ac- 
cording to the common practice in which ſpeakers take 
upon them the character of ſhepherds; an idyl; a buco- 
lick. | | 
Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd, the form 
of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed of both, 
the fable ſimple, the manners not too polite nor too ruſtick. 
Pope. 

The deſt actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, 8 
paſtoral. | Shakeſp. Hamict. 

There ought to be the ſame difference between paflorals and 
elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; the 
latter ſhould be ſmooth, clean, tender and paſſionate : the 


great many days 


thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than in 
pPafforal. Walyh. 
Pa'sTRy. n. /. [paſtiſſerie, Fr. from paſte.) 1, The act 


of my pies. 2. Pies or baked paſte. 3. The place; 
where paltry is made. | | 

..) Let never freſh machines your paſſry try, 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, 


Then you may put a dwarf into a pie. King, 
(2. Remember RY | 
The ſeed cake, the paſtries and the furme 1 Tuer. 
Beaſts of chaſe, or fowls of game, wo Taler 
In faſtry built, or trom the ſpit, or boil'd, | 
Gris amber ſteam'd Milton's Par. Keg. 


for dates and quinces in the pafry. 


(3-) They call 


E AT 3 


| Pa'sTRY-COOEK. a. ſ. [paſtry and cook.] One whoſe trade Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. | 
is to make and ſell things baked in paſte. Pa'Tacue. n. f. A ſmall ſhip. pay 4; Sek. y 
I wiſh you knew what my huſband has paid to the paſtiry- P\' on. = CA = * i 
cooks and confettioners, : 5s 99-KM . duke 7525 Eu * Spaniſh coin worth four _— _— 


Pa'sTURABLE. adj. [from paſture.] Fit for paſture. 8 
Pa'sSTURAGE. n. 7 [paſluruge, French.] 1. The) buſineſs * Fo [pudtzer, Daniſh ; pexxare, Italian.] 1. 
of feeding cattle. 2. Lands grazed by cattle. 3. The uſe * Cover with a piece ſewed on. 2. To decorate the 
of paſture. ce with ſmall ſpots of black filk. 3. To mend clumſily; 
(1.) 1 wiſh there were ordinances, that whoſoever keepeth #® mend ſo as that the original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. 
. kine, ſhould keep a plough going; for otherwiſe all men 4+ To make up of ſhreds or different pieces. Sometimes 
would fall to pafturage, and none to huſbandry. Spenſer. with up emphbarical. i 
(2.) France has a ſheep by her to ſhew, that the riches of the (1.) They would think themſeves miſerable in a patched coat 
country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and pafturage. Addiſon. and yet their minds appear in a pie bald livery of coarſe patches 


(3.) Cattle fatted by good paſturage, after violent motion, and borrowed ſhreds. Locke 
die ſuddenly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. (2. ) In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who patche? 
Pa'sTURE. n. /. [pafture, French.] 1. Food; the act of both ſides of their faces. Addiſon, Spectator. 
feeding. 2. Ground on which cattle feed. 3. Human We begg d her but to patch her face, | 
culture ; cducation. Not uſed. EY She never hit one proper place. 8 Swift, 
(i.) Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid paffure, and a (3) Fray thing mended, is but patch d. Shakeſp. 
food congenerous unto nature. Brown's Pulgar Frrours. 5 yick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
5 A careleſs herd, atch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
| Fa, of the paſture, jumps along by him, Broken limbs, common prudence ſends us to the ſurgeons to 
And never ftays. | Shakeſp. As you like it, Piece and patch up, L'Eftrange, 


When there was not room for their herds to feed together, (4-) If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the ſcriptures 


| he b ſe rated d enlar thei here it ſet us down without error, by the reigns of the Aſſyrian ri 
E I THT WATER Value where it we ſhall but patch up the ſtory at adventure, and leave it in con- 


. $a fuſion. Katei þh Hiftor 
On nature's e e | His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate, * 
Or wing, their range and paſture. 4 Thomſon's Spring. Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate life. Dryden. 


There is that viſible ſymmetry in a human body, as gives ar 
intrinſick evidence, that it 2 not formed 2 
patched up by piece meal. | Bentley, 


(3.) From the firſt paftures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man's ſeveret page | 


XN OX | oY .. . Enlarging an author's ſenſe, and building fancies of 
r v. 4. [from the noun.] To place in a paſ ; upon * — dation, we may call 1 N. 2 ”-_ _ 
ToPa'sTURE. v. #. [from the noun.] To graze on the ad changing, adding, patching, piecing. Fallon. 
ground. iy | PATCH. 3. /. [pezzo, Italian.] 1. A piece ſewed on 10 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green ; cover a hole. 2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variegated 


Thoſe rare and ſolitary ; theſe in flocks work. 3. A ſmall ſpot of black filk put on the face. 4. 
| Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton. A mall particle; a parcel of land. 5, A paltry fellow. 
Pa'sry. n. , [pafte, French.) A pie of cruſt raiſed with= Obſolete. 1 ng 


out a diſh. (1.) Patches ſet 2 little breach, 
Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, Diſcredit more in hiding of the flaw, | 
And make two pafties of your ſhameful heads. Sbaleſp. han did theflaw before it was fo patch'd. Shakeſp. 
I will confeſs what I know; if ye pinch me like a paſty, I If the ſhoe be ript, or patches put; n 
can ſay no more. | 5 Shaleſp. He's wounded ! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. Dryden. 
If you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 1 (2.) They ſuffer their minds to . in a pie - hald livery of 
Within a paffy lodge a living hare. King. Coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as the common opinion 
A man of ſober life, | of thoſe they converſe with clothe them in. Locke. 
Not quite a madman, though a pafty fell, (3-) How! providence! and yet a Scottiſh crew 
And much too wiſe to walk into a well. Pope, Then madam nature wears black patches too. Cleavelaud. 


Par. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner.] Fit; convenient; If to every common funeral, 
exactly ſuitable either as to time or place. Tha w a - L eyes martyr d, ſuch grace were allow d 


| | | e e "i face wou'd wear not patches, but a cloud. 9 ling. 
low _ and ſhould not be uſed but _ burleſque writ They were patched rently, and caſt hoſtile 3 44 


oy * and here's a marvellous convenient place a our = f 1 —— — 
Cy oy DR N Midſummer Night's 5 _ This the morning omens ſeem d to tell; mn 
= m__ e 3 1 — EET. . Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. Pate. 
"ho ME >” Hudibras (4.) We go to gain a little patch of ground, 3 
Toe dremel of à text; which be found very pat to he Tit Path in it uo profit but the name. „ Shake, 
| dofrine of the Euchariſt. Soy Aͤrterbury. (.) What a py'd ninny's this? thou ſcurvy patch. 


| ſorel o't at the end of a verſe, 5 Shakeſpeare. 
FL. 4 could find no word we feng? 6 in. Swift. 2 n. . [from patch.] One that patches; a bot- 
Par. u. /. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a 1 b 42 aa | con 
blow with the foot.] 1. A light quick blow; a tap. 2. Pa Tcuzxy. n, /. [from patch.] Botchery ; ing work. 
Small lump of matter beat into ſhape with the head. Forgery. A word not in uſe. bungling = 
(.) The leaſt noiſe is enough to diſturb the operation of hie Tou hear him cogg, ſes him diſſemble, 
brain; the pat of a ſhuttle-cock, or the creaking of a jack wil! Know his groſs patchery, love hm, and feed him, 
do, . e E ; Yet remain aſſur d that he's a made-up villain.  Shakeh. 
ToPar. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſtrike lightly ; to F 1 , zwerk.] Work make by 
=P Frey ſeyiag ſmall pieces of different colours interchangeably to- 
upon the breaſt with ther. | 


with geil Aoki. oth 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another, and ftraight- —When my clothes were finiſhed, they looked like the 
oth. Naur: Nasal » werb, LE — 4 


F.4a T 
Whoever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining | 
entering into the genius and ſpirit of the author, will be apt to 


be miſled out of the regular way of thinking ; and all the pro- 
du& of all this will be found a manifeſt 1 — piece of 


| fatebauor K. ; Swift. . 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 
Jn patchwork flutt'ring. 5 | Pofe, 
To fatch-work learn'd quotations are ally'd, 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. Young, 


Pare. n. , [This is derived by Skinner from tete, French.] 
The head. Now commonly uſed in contempt or ridicule, 
but anciently in 14 

Senſeleſs man, that himſelf doth hate, 


To love another ; 


Here take thy lover's token on thy fate. Sfenſer, 
Behoid the deſpaire 
By cuſtome and arr pates, Tu 
B and opening of gates. Tuſſer. 
He P traitor, let him to the tower, | | 
And crop away that factious pate of his. Shakeſp. 


Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. 


Shakeſpeare. 
—— That fly devil, 
That broker that till breaks the fate of fai 
That daily breakvow. 
— Who dares | 

Say this man is a flatterer. The learned fate 
Ducks to the golden fool. | 
Thank your gentler fate 
That, for a bruis'd or broken pate, 
Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow 

Much harder on the married brow. 

If only ſcorn attends men for aſſerting the church's dignity, 
many will rather chuſe to neglect their duty, than to get a 
broken pate in the church's ſervice. ; South, 

If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of flat- 


| * — _— —4 are p 


to his vanity. 


— 


th, 


Shakeſp. 


South. 


Pa'rep. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is uſed only 
in compoſition : as, long-pated or cunning ; ſhallow-pated 


or fooliſh. 
 Partezra'crion. 5. /. [patefafio, Latin.] AR or 
opening. — RE Ainſ. 
PMT EN. n. /. [patina, Latin.] A plate. Not in uſe. . 
—— The floor of heav'n | 


Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold; 

There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 

But in his motion like an angel ſings. Shakeſp. 
Pa'TexT. adj. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 1. Open 


to the peruſal of all: as, letters 
appropriated by letters patent. 5 
(x.) In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of biſhopricks 


patent. 2. Something 


merely by his letters patent, without any Conge d'Elire, which 


is ſtill kept up in England ; though to no other purpoſe, than 
to ſhew the ancient right of the church to elect her own biſhops 
| (2) Madder is eſteemed a commodity that will turn to good 
profit; ſo that, in king Charles the firſt's time, it was made a 
patent commodity. Moriimer's Huſti andi y. 


Par ENT. n. . A writ conferring ſome excluſive right or 


privilege. 


If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of- 


fend ; if it touch not you, it comes near no body, Sbakeſp. 
So will dun „ ſo live, fo die, 
Ere I will! my virgin patent up 
Vnto his lordſhi - bh Shakejy Midſum. Night's Dream. 
We are cenſured as obſtinate, in nat complying with a royal 


patent. | | Swift. 
PArEN TEE“. a. { [from patent. One who has a patent. 
If his tenant and fatentee diſpoſe of his gift, without his 
kingly conſent,” the lands ſhall revert to the king. N 

n the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the ſecurities obliged 
the patentee to receive his money back upon every _ 


remarks, without PA TER-NOSTER. n. /. [ 


Shakeſp. 


Hudibras. 


lying his full purſe and empty pate 


ſtate af 


Bacon. 


AT 

VO. Lat.] The Lord's * * 
Par EAN AL. adj, [paternus, Latin; pater nel, French] 1. 
Fatherly ; having the relation of a father; pertaining to a 
father. 2. Hereditary ; received in ſucceſſioa from ones 


father. 
ix.) I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ftranger to my heart and me | 
Hold thee. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Grace ſignifies the paternal favour of God to his elect chil- 
dren, | Hammond. 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriftians or 
governors of the church. | Hammonds 


They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd ; and dwell 

Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 

Under paternal rule. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) Men plough with oxen of their own 


Their ſmall paternal field of corn. Dryden. 
He held his paternal eſtate from the bounty of the conqueror. 
| Dryden. 
Retreat betimes | 
To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, | 
Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands. Addiſon 


PaTE'aNITyY. n. . [from pater nus, Lat. paternite, French.] 
Father ſhip; the relation of a father. | 
The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and elderſhip. Raleigh. 
A young hair, kept ſhort by his father, might be known 
by his countenance; in this caſe, the paternity and filiation 
leave very ſenſible impreſſions. Arbutbnot. 
This origination in the divine paternity, as biſhop Pearſon 
ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon as the aſſertion of the 
nyc. Pods Materland. 
PAr R. . , [pa, Saxon.] Way; road; track. In con- 
verſation it is uſed of a narrow way to be paſſed on foot; 
but in folemn language means any paſſage. | 
For darkneſs, where is the place thereof? that thou ſhouldſt 
know the paths to the houſe thereof. Job, xxxviii. 20. 
On the glad earth the golden age renew, Eh 
And thy great father's path to heav'n purſue. Dry. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. Dryden. 
There is but one road by which to climb up, and they have 
a very ſevere law againſt any that enters the town by another 
path, leſt any new one ſhould be worn on the mountain. 
| | | Addiſon on Italy. 
PATHE'TICAL. 3 adj. [weve ; pathetique, French. ] 
PATHE' TICK. Affecting the paſſions ; paſſionate 3 
moving. ; 


Ns His page that handful of wit; 
"Tis moſt patherical. | Shak. 
How pathetick is that expoſtulation of Job, when, for the 
trial of his patience, he was made to look upon himſelf in this 
deplorable condition. | __ SpeHator. 
Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and leis mercu- 


rial nation, by dwelling on the patbetick part. Swift, 
While thus pathe!1ck to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. Pepe. 


PaTHE'TICALLyY. adv. [from pathetical.] In fuch a man- 
ner as may ſtrike the paſſions. | 
Theſe reaſons, fo pathetically urged and ſo admirably raiſed, 
by the proſopopœia of nature, ſpeaking to her children with ſo 
much authority, deſerve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 

PaTHe'TICALNESS. n. . [from pathetical.] Quality ot 
being pathetick; quality of moving the paſſions. 

Pa/THLEss. adj. [from path.] Untrodden; not marked 
with paths. 4 | 
At thou the citizens of patbleſt woods; 


What cut the air with wings, what ſwim in floods. Sandys. 
Like one that had been led aſtray 
Through the heav'ns wide patbleſs way. Millan, 


In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after pathleſs deſtiny, 
| Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know; 


In vain it would provide, Dryden. 


| PP AT 
Through miſts obſcure, ſhe wings-her tedious way, 
Now wanders dazzl'd with too bright a day; 
And from the ſummit of a pathleſs coaſt 
Sees infinite, and in that fight is loſt. Pri. 
PaTHOGNOMO'NICK. adj. [TaJoywpond;, rd and . 
ene] Such ſigns of a _dileale as ate inſeparable, deſign- 
ing the eſſence or real nature of the diſcaſe; not ſympto- 
matick. Quincy. 
He has the true pathognomonick ſign of love, jealouly ; for 
no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be treated ſo. Arbuthnot. 
PaTHOLo'GICAL. adj. [ puthologique, French; from pa- 
* Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable effects of 


a diſtemper. | | 
Pa'THOLOG15T. x. /. [rade and Aiyw.] One who treats 
of pathology. | 
PA'THOLOGY. . 49e. and Atyw ; pathologie, Fr.] 


That part of medicine which relates to the diſtemper, with 

their differences, cauſes and effects incident to the human 

body. „ | Quincy. 

PIT H WAY. n. /. [ path and way] A road; in common 

acceptation, a narrow way to be paſſed on foot. 

Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffl'd ſtill, | 

Should without eyes ſce pathways to his ill. Shak. 

In the way of righteouſneſs is life, and in the pathway there- 

of there is no death. Proverbs, xii. 28. 
When in the middle patharay baſks the ſnake ; 

O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. Gay. 

Pa'riBLEe. adj. [from patior, Lat.] Sufferable ; tolera- 


able. Die. 
Pa'TiBul.aRyY. adj. ¶ patibulaire, Fr. from patibulum, La- 
'tin.] Belonging to the gallows. : -.-— - BP. 


Pa'TiEnCe. n. /. ¶ patience, French ; patientia, Latin.] 
1. The power of ſuffering ; calm endurance of pain or 
labour. 2. The quality of expecting long without rage 
or diſcontent ; long ſuffering. 3. Perſeverance ; contt- 

' nuance of labour. 4. The quality of bearing offences 
without revenge or anger. 5. Sufferance ; permiſſion. 6. 
An herb. A ſpecies of dock. 

(.) — The king becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude 
I have no reliſh of them. | Shak. Macbeth. 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their opportunity in 
times of affliction and perſecution. Spratt's Sermons. 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. | Prior. 
| (2.) Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is better than he 
that leadeth his ; e without a guide. Eccliſ. xx. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. Matthew. 
(3.) He learnt with patience, and with meekneſs taught; 


His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 
(.) The hermit then aſſum d a bolder tone, | 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte. 


(,.) By their patience, be it ſpoken, the apoſtles preached as 
well when they wrote, as when they ſpake the goſpel. Hooker. 
(6.) Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled fallad. 


Pa'TitxT. adj. [| patient, French; patiens, Latin.] 1. 
Having the quality of enduring : with of before the thing 
_ endured. 2. Calm under pain or affliction. 3. Not re- 
vengeful againſt injuries. 4. Not eaſily provoked. « 
Perſevering ; calmly diligent. 6. Not haſty; not vict- 
ouſly eager or impetuous. | . 
(1.) To this outward ſtructure was joined ſtrength of con- 
Kitution, patient of ſevereſt toil and hardſhip. 
Wheat, which is the beft ſort of grain, of which the pureſt 
bread is made, is patient of heat and cold. Ray. 
(2.) Be patient, and I will ſtay. Shak. Henry VI. 
| — but unmov'd, and patient of your ſcorn, 
(4.) Warn them that are unruly, 


cat toward all men. 


x2 Theſſalonians, v. 14. 


Fell. 


Dryd. Theocritus. 


| 1 
(5.) Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 
| . New ton. 
(6.) Too induftrious to be great, 5 


Nor patient to expect the turns of fate, 

They open'd camps deform'd by civil fight. Prior. 
Pa"TIENT. n. (. | patient, French.} 1. That which re- 
ceives impreſſions from external agents. 2. A perſon diſ- 
eaſed. It is commonly uſed of the relation between the 
ſick and the phyſician. 3. It is ſometimes, but rarely uſed 
abſolutely for a ſick perſon. 

.) Malice is a paſſion ſo impetuous and precipitate, that 
it often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To proper patients he kind agents brings, 

In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech, 
Action and paſſion are modes which belong to ſubſtances : 
when a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of iron, the ham- 
mer and the ſmith are both agents or ſubje&s of action; the one 
ſupreme, and the other ſubordinate : the iron is the patient or 
the ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe it receives 
the operation of the agent. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) You deal with me like a phyſician, that ſeeing his pa 
tient in a peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead of adminiſtring 
=" and bid him be ſick no more. | Sidney. 
hrough ignorance of the diſeaſe, through unreaſonablene(s 

of the time, inſtead of good he worketh hurt, and out of one 
evil throweth the patient into many miſeries. Spenſer. 
A phyſician uſes various methods for the recovery of ſick 
perſons ; and though all of them are diſagreeable, his patients 
are never angry. | Adaiſon, 

(3-) Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 

With golden canopies or beds of ſtate ; 

But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Dryd. 

It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenſive theſe patients 
are of their diſeaſe, and backward to believe their caſe is dan- 
gerous. | | Blackmore. 
To Pa'TIENT. v. a. [| patienter, Fr.] To compoſe one's 
ſelf ; to behave with patience. Obſolete. 

_ Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. 
Pa'T1ENTLY. adv. [from patient.] 

der pain or affliction. 
with calm diligence. 
(1.) Lament not Eve, but patiently reſign 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt. : Milton's Par. Loft. 
Ned is in the gout, | | | 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan ! | 
How glad the caſe is not your own. Swife. 
(2.) That which they grant, we gladly accept at their 
hands, and wiſh that patiently they would examine how lit- 
tle cauſe they have to deny that which as yet they grant riot. 
| | Hooker, 
Could men but once be perſuaded patiently to attend to the 
dictates of their own minds, religion would gain more proſc- 
lytes. 's Sermons. 


Pa TINE. 7. /. | patina, Latin.] The cover of a chalice. 


Pa'TLy. adv. [from pat.] Commodiouſly ; fitly. . 
PA'TRIARCH. n. .  [ patriarche, French; patriarcha, 
Latin.) 1. One who governs by 2 right; the fa- 

: <>, ruler of a-family. 2. A bithop ſuperiour to arch- 
iſhops. 1 
(1. ) So ſpake the pat:7arch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. Milton's Par. Loft, 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow wa, nay 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays. 


(2.) The patriarchs for an hundred years had been 
houſe, to the 


333 
1. Without rage un- 
2. Without vicious impetuoſi y; 


Dryden. 
"ar of one 
rejudice of the church, and there yet remained 


one bi of the ſame kindred. Raleigh. 

Where ſecular pri were heretofore given, the eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws have ordered patriarchs and ical primates to 
be placed, Hie Farergen. 


PA T 
PAT RIATACHAL. adj. [ patriarchal, French; from pa- 
triarch.) 1. Belonging to patriarchs ; ſuch as was poſ- 
ſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. 2. Belonging to hierar- 
Chical patriarchs. | h 
(I.) Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, 

Who would to patriarchal years live on, 

Fix'd to hereditary clay, | 

And know no climate but their own. ; Norri 9. 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he againſt right 
enlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently on the rights of Iu 

ds. : ocke, 
2 .) Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are immediately 
ſubject to the pope's juriſdiction ; and, in other places, they are 
immediately ſubje& to the patriarchal ſees, life. 

Pa'TRIARCHATE. X 2. /. [pat · iar chat. French; from pa- 
P\'TRIARCHSHIP. J triarch.] A biſhoprick ſuperiour 
to archbiſhopricks. | 5 

Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as ancient as the 
differences between Rome ard any other of the old 8 

elden. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchſhip and archbiſhoprick. Aylife. 

Pa'TRIARCHY. n. ſ. Juciſdition of a patriarch ; patriar- 
chare. | _— 

Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, as ap- 
peareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the precedence of 
metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy.  Brerexwood. 

Pargi'clan, adj. | pat, icien, Fr. patricius, Latin.] Se- 
natorial z noble; not plebeian. 
I ſee | 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 


His horſe's hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addiſon. 
ParrI'cian. 2. / A nobleman. | 
Noble patricians, patrons of my right, | 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shak. 
Vou'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A tencer and the ſcandal of the town. Dryden. 


Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians. Swift. 
PatRIMO'NIAL. adj. | ptrimonial, Fr. from patrimony, 
Poſſeſſed by inheritance. +; 
The expence of the duke of Ormond's own great patrimonial 
eſtate, that came over at that time, is of no {mall conſideration 
in the ſtock of this kingdom. ea 
Their patrimonial ſloth the Spaniards keep, 
And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep. Dryden. 
PaTRIMO'NIALLY. adu, [from patrimonial.] By inhe- 
| — princes have not only made a diſtinction between what 
vas their own patrimonially, as the civil law books term it, and 
what the ſtate had an intereſt in. Dawenant. 
PA/TRIMONY. n. . patrimonium, Lat. patrimoine, Pr.] 
An eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritance. | | 
hu they whe not forbid, for that had been to for- 
bid the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom, Bacon. 
So might the heir, whole father hath, in play, 
Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 


By painful earning of one groat a day, | RE, 
Re ho reſtore the patrimony ſpent. Dawes. 
> In me w 3 | | 
Poſterĩity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony — _ ; | 
That I nu leave ye, ſons. a Milton's Par. Loft. 
For his redemption, all my fatrimony ; N 
I am ready to forego and quit. _ Milton's Agoniftes. 
Their ſhips like waſted patrimonies ſhew ; 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, | 
And ſhun each other's ſhadows as they grow. Dryden. 
The ſhepherd laſt appears, | | 


And with him all his patrimony bears; | 
His houſe and houſhold 7 his trade of war, 
His and quiver, and his truſty cur. 
PATRIOT. . /. 1. One whoſe _ 
of his country. 2. It is ſometimes 
turber of the government. 
(.) Patriots who for ſacred freedom 


Dryd. 
ſſion is the love 
ra factious diſ- 


ſtood. —Tickeh 


Temple. 


TM . 


be firm gatriat there, 
Who made the welfag of mankind his care, . 
Shall know he conquer'd. Aadiſon's Cato. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous caule, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. Pope. 
Pa'TrIoTISM. u. / [from patriot.] Love of one's coun- 
try ; zeal for one's country. 
To PaTro'cinaTE. v. a. ¶ patrocinor, Latin; patrociner, 
old French.] To patroniſe ; to protect; to defend. Di. 
PaTRro'L. n. / patrouille, patiuille, old French.} 1. 
The act of going the rounds in a garriſon to obſerve that 
orders are kept. 2. Thoſe that go the rounds. 
| (2.) O thou! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 
Of empire riſes, or alternate falls, | 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Thomſon's Summer. 


To PaTtRO'L. v. n, [ patrouiller, Fr.] To go the rounds 


in a camp or garriſon. 
Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad 

And ſtill patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, | 

Keep poſts advanc d, and on the frontier lie. Blackmore. 

PA'TRON. =. / [ patron, French; patronus, Latin.] 1. 

One who countenances, ſupports or protects. Commonly 
a wretch who ſupports with inſolence, and is paid with 
flattery. 2. A guardian faint. 3. Advocate; defender; 
vindicator, 4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment. 8 


(1.) I'Il plead for you, as for my patron. Shaleſp. 

Ne'er let me pals in ſilence Dorſet's name; | 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 

Which the great patron only would forget. Prior. 


(2.) Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee, 
Shall be a faint, and thine own nation's friend 5 
And patron. Spenſer. ; 
St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, and is 

now taken by the Chriſtians, as the protector general of our 
religion. 5 Dryden. 
(3-) We are no patrons of thoſe things; the beſt defence 
whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. Hooker. 
Whether the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 
the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave to thoſe who are the 


patrons of innate principles. Locke. 
(4+) Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patrons of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice 3 | 
Or ſwoln with pride, or ſunk in avarice. _ Wriellep. 


Pa"TRONAGE. n. /. [from patron.] 1. Support; protec- 
tion. 2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. 3. Donation of a bene- 
fice ; right of conferring a benefice. | | | 

(1.) Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it out, that 
you, in whom all virtue ſhines, will take the patronage of for- 


tune, the only rebellious handmaid againſt virtue. Sidney. 
Here's patronage, and here our heart deſcries, 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 
Shows what rewards our ſervices may gain, | 
And how too often we may court in vain. Creech, 


| _ (2+) From certain paſſages of the poets, ſeveral ſhips made 
choice of ſome god or other for their guardians, as among the 
Roman Catholicks every veſſel is recommended to the patronage 
of ſome particular ſaint, | Addiſon. 
lo Pa'TRONAGE. v. @. [from the noun.] To patroniſe; 
to protect. A bad word. | 
Dar'ſt thou maintain the former words thou ſpak'ſ ? 
Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage | 


The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue. Shak, 
| An out-law in a caſtle keeps, _ 
And uſes it to patronage his theft. Shak. 


PaTro'n al. adj. [from paironus, Latin] Protecting; 


ſupporting ; guarding ; defending ; doing the office of a 
tron. 
P The name of the city being diſcovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms. 
; | kD _ Brown's Pulear Errour:s. 
Pa'Troness. u. J. (feminine of patron z patrans, Latin.] 
* 5 U 


1 
1. A female that defends, countenances or ſupports. 2. 
A female guardian faint. 4 
(1.) Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroneſs, 
Blacker than earft, her ſable mantle (pred, | 
When with two truſty inaids in great diſtreſs, 
Both from mine uncle and my reaim I fled. Fairfax. 
All things ſhould be guided by her direction, as the ſovereign 
patroneſs and protect reſs of the enterprile. * Bacon. 
Befriend me night, beſt patronejs of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. Millon. 
He petitioned his patroneſs, who gave him for anſwer, that 
| providence had aſſi ned ever; bird its proportion. L Eſtrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patroneſſes at N 
WI7t. 


” AV. 


Delude at once and bleſs our fight ; 
When wy are ſcen, be ſeen, from far, 
And chiefiy chuſe to ſhine by night. Swift, 
(2-) A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of ſtuff; if 
he like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. Swift, 
(3-) What God did command touching Canaan, the ſame 
concerneth not us otherwiſe than only as a fearful pattern of 
his juſt diſpleaſure againſt ſinful nations. Hooker, 


To Pa'TTERN. v. a. | patronner, French; from the noun. ] 


1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; to copy. 2. To 
ſerve as an example to be followed. Neither ſenſe is now 
much in uſe, 


(1.) Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hun 


ToP\'TrONISE. v. 4. [from patron.] To protect; to Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes. EC Shak, 
fupport ; to defend ; to countenance. (2.) When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
Churchmen are to be had in due reſpect for their work ſake, Let mine own judgment pattern out my deach, 
and protected from ſcorn; but if a . rey be looſe e b. And nothing come in partial. | Shak, 
dalous, he mult not be patroniſed nor winked at. cn. TAVAN. 4 * 1 : 
All tender neſs of 2 againſt good laws, is hypocriiy, Pa'yin. wy 2 A kind of light tripping dance. . Ainſww. 


and patroniſed by none but men of deſign, who look upon it as 
the fittelt engine to get into power. | South. 
J have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grandfather, the 
father and the ſon. e Dryden. 
PaTRrRONYMICK. n , [rargorvhindg patrorymique, Fr.] 
Name expreſſing the name of the father or anceſtor : as, 
Tydides, the ſon of I ydeus. | 
It ought to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides being a patro- 
 nymick. Broome. 
Pa'TTEN of a pillar. n. ſ. Its baſe. Ainſw. 
Pa'TTEN. z. /. [ pat in, Fr.] A ſhoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common ſhoe by women to keep 
them from the dirt. | 3 
Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked more than a 
finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
which were faſtened to the knees with chains of gold and filver. 
8 Camden s Remains. 
Good houſewives | | EE 
Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, : h | 
Safe through the wet on clinking patters tread. Gay, 
Pa'TTENMAKER. 2. / { patien and maker.] He that 
makes pattens. 1 8 1 3 N 
JI PAT TER. v. . [from paite, French ; the foot.] To 
make a noiſe like the quick ſteps of many feet. 
Patty ing hail comes 22 on the main, 


When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Dryden. 
The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard | 
By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. Thomſon. 


Pa'TTERN. n. /. [| patron, French; patroon, Dutch.] 1. 
The original propoſed to imitation ; the archetype ; that 
which is to be copied ; an exemplar. 2. A ſpecimen ; a 
part ſhown as a ſample of the reſt. 3. An inſtance ; an 
example. 4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the cut- 
ting of cloth. 5 „ 
(u.) As though your deſire were, that the churches of old 
ſhould be patterns tor us to follow, and even glaſſes wherein 
we might ſee the practice of that which by you is gathered out 

of ſcripture. . | "es | Hooker 
I will be the pattern of all patience EY 
I will ſay nothing. q Shak. King Lear. 

A fattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that ſhall ſucceed. | Shak. Henry VIII. p 
The example and pattern of the church of Rome. 

Loſe not the hanour you have early won, 
But ftand the blameleſs pattern of a ſon. 
Meaſure the excellency of a virtuous mind 
copy, but the pattern of regal | wry | | 
Patterns to rule by are to be {ought for out of good, not looſe 
reigns. ** 888 85 Davenant. 
This pattern ſhould be our guide, in our pox ate of 


o 
* 


Chriſtianity commands us to act after a nobler pattern, than 
the virtues even of the moſt perfect men. Rogers. 


Pavu'cityv. n. . [ paucitas, from paucus, Latin.] 


To PAVE. v. a. [ pavie, Latin 


aver. } 
larend. Pa'viex. 


PaucirLoqvuy. #. J. L pauciloquium, Latin.] Spating and 


rare ſpeech. Did, 
1. Few- 
neſs; ſmallueſs ot number. 2. Smallneſs of quantity. 
(1.) The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools. 
Hooker, 
In ſuch flender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, may eaſily be 
conceived a greater paucity of protuberant corpuſcles. Boyle. 
Socrates well under ſtood what he ſaid touching the rarity and 


paucity of friends. | L'Eflrange, 
(2-) This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other ani- 
mals: as, lizards, frogs, and other fiſhes. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
pa ver, French.) 1. To 
lay with brick or ſtone ; to floor with ſtone. 2. To make 
a paſſage eaſy. = 

1.) —————Should ſhe kneel down, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horrour. Shak. 
Let not the court be paved, for that ſtriketh up a great heat 


in ſummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon, 
| From this chymic flame 
I fee a city of more precious mold, | 
With ſilver paw'd, and all divine with gold. Dryd. 
The ſtreets are paved with brick or freeſtone. Addijor. 


own ti- 


(2.) It might open and pave a prepared way to his 
: Bacon. 


tle. 


Pa'vemenT. 3. /. [ pavimentum, Lat.} Stones or bricks 


laid on the ground; ſtone floor; floor is uſed of ſtone, 
but pavement never of wood. 
The marble pawement cloſes, he is enter d 
Into his radiant roof. 00 Shak. Cymbeline. 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy. Milton. 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th' admiring nations leads. Addiſon, 
The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ſtone 
joined together with cement; upon this was laid another layer, 


. conſiſting of ſmall ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of 


the lower ſtratum in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 


were fixed : for there can be no very durable pawement, but a 
double one. Ar on: Coins. 


/ [from peve.] One who lays with ones, 
For thee the ſturdy paver thumps the ground, 


Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. Gay. 


PavrLion. 2. /, | pavillon, French.] A tent; a tempo- 
rary or moveable houſe. 


Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a 
rifion, * * 


to the trees a moſaical floor; Siadueys 
| She did lie 8 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. Sal. 


He, only he, heav'n's blew pavilion ſpreads, . 
And on the ocean's dancing billows treads. | Sandy: 


” AU 
Tt was uſual for the enemy, when there was a king in the 
field, to demand in what part of the camp he reſided, that they 


might avoid firing upon the royal pawikion. Acddijons 
The glowing fury ſj rings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 
Its bright aviliont in a veil of clouds. Pope 


Jo Pavi'Lion. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh 
with teuts. 2 To be ſheltered by a tent. 
(1.) Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw 
The field ? uilion d with his guardians bright. 
(2.) With his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides pavilion d on the graſſy plain. | 
Pa ux ch. n. /. | panſe, French; panga, Spaniſh ; pantex, 
Latin] The belly; the region of the guts. 
Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would eat hard ; 
Antipater would ſay of bim, that he was like a facrifice, that 


Milton. 


nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunch, Bacon. 
Pleading Matho born abroad for air, | 
With his fat paunch fills his new-faſhion'd chair. Dryd. 


To Pauncn. v. a (from the noun.] To pierce or rip the 
belly ; to exenterate ; to take out the paunch ; to eviſce- 


rate. 
— — With alog 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake. Shak. 
Chiron atrack'd Talthibius with ſuch might, | 
One paſs had faunch'd the huge hydropick knight. Garth. 


Pau'ezx. . / [Latin.] A poor perſon ; one who receives 
alms. ” ED 5 
Paus. n. , [ pauſe, French; pauſa, low Latin; did.] 
1. A ſtop; a place or time of inter miſſion. 2. Suſpenſe; 
doubt. 3. Break; paragraph ; apparent ſeparation of 
the parts of a diſcourſe. 4. Place of ſuſpending the voice 
marked in writing thus —. 5. A flop or intermiſſion of 
muſick. | | ae aol. FS 
(1.) Neither could we ever come to any pauſe, whereon to 
reſt our aſſurance this way. 
Comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Caſſio following with-determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him; this gentleman. 


bat. 


Steps in to Caſſio, and intreats his pauſe. 
Some f auſe and reſpite only I require, | | 
Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. Denham. 


The puniſhment muſt always be rigorouily exacted, and the 
blows by pauſes laid on till they reach the mind, and you per- 
ceive the ſigns of a true ſorrow. Locke, 

Whilſt thoſe exalted to primeval light, 5 

Only perceive ſome little pauſe of joys 

In thoſe great moments, when their god employs 


Their miniſtry. | | | Prior. 
What pauſe from woe, what hopes of comfort bring 
The names of wiſe or great. | Prior. 


Our diſcourle is not kept. up in converſation, but falls into 


more pauſes and intervals than in our neighbouring countries. 
| Addiſon, Spedtator. 
(2.) Like a man to double buſineſs bound, | 
I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin 85 
And both neglect. | Shak. Hamlet. 
3.) He writes with warmth, which uſually neglects me- 
thod, and thoſe partitions and pauſes which men, educated in 


the ſchools, obſerve. Locke. 


7 PAUSE. v. n. 1. To walt; to ſtop ; not to proceed ; 


p; 


to for bear for a time, uſed both of ſpeech and action. 2. 
To deliberate. 3. To be intermitted. 
1 (x-) Tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 
you hazard: for in chuſing wrong 
I loſe your company; therefore forbear a while. Shakeſ. 
. Give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, while I uſe, ſerve in your harmony. Shak. 
Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. Milton. 
As one who in his journey baits at noon, | 
Though bent on ſpeed, fo here th' archangel paus'd, 
Between a world deftroy'd and world reſtor d. Million. 
(z.) Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 
Ocher offenders we will pauſe upon. | Shak, Henry IV, 


Hooker. 


TT A W 
Solyman pauſing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 


fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be intreated. Knolles. 
(3-) What awe did the flow folema knell inſpire, 

The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir, | | 

And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! Tickel. 


Paus EK. n. /. [from pauſe.} He who pauſes ; he who 
deliberates. 
The expedition of my violent love 
- Outruns * pauſer, reaſon. 
PAW. n. /. patwen, Welſh.] 
prey. 2. Hand. In contempt. 
(1.) — One choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both | 
Grip'd in each paw. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The bear, that tears the prey, and when purſued, leaſt he 
become a prey, goes backward into his den that the bunter ra- 
ther miſtakes, than finds the way of his paw. Holyday. 
The bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the bear the uſe 
of his paws. More againſt Atheiſm. 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have one 
lion under the feet of a man, you ſhould have had twenty men 


Shak. Macbeth , 
1. The foot of a beaſt of 


under the paw of a lion, L'Eftrange. 
———— Each claims poſſeſſion, 
For both their paws are faſtened on the prey. Dryden. 
- 1-8] Be civil to the wretch imploring, | 
And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden, 


To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw the fore foot 
along the ground. | 
'The fiery courſer, when he hears from far, 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight _ | 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd fight. Dryd. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, ſeems io beat the diſtant plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, | 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loft, 13 
Once, a fiery horſe, pawing with his hoof, ſtruck a hole in 
my handkerchief. | | Sawift, 
To Paw. v. a. 1. To ftrike with a drawn ſtroke of the 
fore foot. 2, To handle roughly. 3. To fawn ; to flat- 
ter. Ainſw. 1 
(.) His hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plain, a 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. Tickel. 
Pa'weD. adj. [from paw.] 1. Having paws. 2. Broad 
footed, hb = 1 | | 
PAWN. u. /. | pand, Dutch; pan, French.] 1. Some- 
thing given to pledge as a ſecurity for money borrowed or 
promiſe made. 2. The ſtate of being pledged. 3. A 
common man at cheſs. > 
(1.) Her oath for love, her honour's pawn. Shak. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take pawns 
without uſe; or they will look for the forfeiture. Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive eſteem, that abroad his very 
word will countervail the bond or pawn of another. Howel, 
| Here's the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of Gomez; 
pawns in abundance, till the next bribe helps their huſbands to 
redeem them. . Did. Spaniſh Fryar. 
(2.) Sweet wife, my honour is at paaun, 


And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shak, 
| Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. Shak, 


(3.) Here I a fawn admire, 
That ſtil] advancing high'r. 
At top of all became ; 
Another thing and name. Cowley, 
To Pawn. wv. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to give in 
pledge. It is now ſeldom uſed but of pledges given for 
T hold it cowardice 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawwr'd an open hand in fign of love. Shak. 
Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till he hath 
0 pawn'd = * Shak, Niue, of Windſor. 
| 2 5 A Merry 


# Mo 


T dare parvr down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to fee] my affection to your honour. Shak. 
Will you thus break your faith ? — 
I pawn'd you none: | 
I promis'd you redreſs. F Shak. Henry IV. 
I'll pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To ſave the innocent. Shak, Winter's Tale. 
If any thought aunoys the gallant youth, 
"Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 


For which he lately pawwn'd his heart. Walter. 
She who before had mortgag'd her eſtate, | 
And pawn'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. Dryden. 


One part of the nation is pawn'd to the other, with hardly 

a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. Swift. 

Pa'wxrxBROKER. „. /. | pawn and broker.] One who lends 
money upon pledge. | | 

The uſurers or money-changers were a ſort of a ſcandalous 

employment at Rome; thoſe money - ſeriveners ſeem to have 

been little better than our Patwnbrohkers. Arbuthaot. 


To PAY. v. a. ( paier, French; apagar, Spaniſh ; paca'e, 
Latin.) 1. To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to debts 
of duty, as well as debts of commerce. 2. It is oppoſed 
to borrow. 3. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due 
with his money: as, he had paid his labourers. 


the cauſe of payment. 5. To beut. 6. To reward; to 
recompenſe. 7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. 5 4 
(1.) You have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint like ſorrow; and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shak. 
Your fon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shak 


She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take all, pay all. 
Shak. Merry Vive of Windſor. 
| The king and prince | | 
Then paid their off rings in a ſacted grove 
To Hercules. hens Dryd. 
An hundred talents of ſilver did the children of Ammon pay. 
2 Chronicles, xxvii. 5. 
1 have peace offerings with me; this day have I paid my 
vows. _ 
(2.) The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Pſalms, 
(4.) If this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shak. 
Bold Prometheus, whoſe untam'd deſire 
Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire, 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating * Roſcommon. 
Men of parts, who were to according 
_ their debates, and often pay For their miſtakes with their heads, 
found thoſe ſcholaſtick forms of little uſe to diſcover _ 
(5.) I follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven of the 
eleven I paid. : Shak. Henry IV. 
Forty things more, my friends, which you know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 
(6.) She I love, or laughs at all my pam, = 
Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with diſdain. 
| Ded. Knight's Tale. 
| ) Riches are got by conſuming leſs of foreign commodi- 
44 * what by 3 or labour is paid fur. Locke. 
It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheating, to be ve- 
ry punctual in paying for what he buys ; but then every one is 
alſured that he does not do ſo out of any principle of 2 
neſty. . 


| 


| Pay. n. J. [from the verb.] Wages ; hire z money given 
in return for ſervice. 


ney, inſtead of coming over for the 
| been tranſmitted thither for the pay of 
thence. fa 


forces 


4. To 
atone; to make amends by ſuffering : with for before 


Proverbs, vii. 14. 


to the reſult of 


B. Johnſon. 


5 P E A 
Here only merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in nat it takes, and what it gives. | Pope. 
Pa'yaBLE. adj. [ paiable, French; from pay] 1. Due; 
to be paid. 2. Such as there is power to pay. 
(1.) The marriage-money, the princeſs brought, was pay. 
able ten days after the ſolemnization. Bacon Henry VII. 
The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of money fayable 
to her majeſty, for the alienation of lands, made without or by 
licence. Bacon, 
(2.) Torepay by a return equivalent, is not in every one's 
power; but thanks are a tribute fayable by the pooreſt. | 
| | | South, 
Pa'vpay. n. ſ. [ pay and day.] Day on which debts are 
to be diſcharged or wages paid. | 
Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truſt till 
next Payday. | | Locke, 
PAYVEA. n. /. | paieur, French; from pay.] One that 
Pays.” | | | 
Pa'vMasSTER. n. 7. [ pay and maſter.] One who is ro Pay ; 
one from whom wages or rewaid is received. 
Howloever they may bear fail for a time, yet are they ſo ſure 
paymaſters in the end, that few have held out their lives ſafely. 


| __ Hayward. 
If we deſire that God ſhould approve us, it is a fign we do 
his work, and expect him our paymaſter. „ 


Pa'rMenT. 2. /. [from pay.] 1. The act of paying. 2. 
The thing given in diſcharge of debt or promiſe. 3. A 
reward. 4. Chaſtiſement ; ſound beating. Ainſaw. 

(1.) Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are leſs en- 
vied, for their fortune ſcemeth but due unto them; and no man 
envieth the fayment of a debt. Bacon, 

(2.) Thy huſband commits his body 

To painful labour both by ſea and land, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 

Too little payment for to great a debt. 

(3.) — Give her an hundred marks. 

—An hundred marks! by this light I'll ha' more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. Shah, 

The wages that fin bargains with the ſinner, are life, pleaſure 
and profit ; but the wages it pays him with, are death, torment 
and deſtruction : he that would underſtand the falſehood and 

_ deceit of fin thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its pay- 


Shak. © 


ments together. South, 

To PAYS E. v. n. [Uſed by Spenſer for poiſe. ] To balance, 

Ne was it iſland then, ne was tha 4 | 

Amid the ocean waves, but was all deſolate. Spenſer, 
Pa'ysSER. 2. /. he poiſer.] One wor 4 | 

o manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, payzers weigh 

it, a — 4 2 keep the — tt 

| EW, 


Pea. n. /. [piſum, Latin; pira, Saxon; pois, French.] 
A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of his empale- 
ment riſes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundiſh ſeeds; the ſtalks are fiſtulous and weak, and 
ſeem to perforate the leaves by which they are embraced ; 
the other leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in 
a tendril, The ſpecies are ſixteen: 1. The greater garden 
, with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotſpur pea. 3. 
Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 
culent huſk. 6. Sickle pea, 7. Common white pea. 
Green rouncival pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rounci- 
val pea. 11. Roſe pea.. 12. Spaniſh moretto pea. 13. 
Marrowfat or Dutch admiral pea. 14. Union pea. 15. 


8. 


Sea pea. 16. Pig pea. Miller. 
EACE. u. /. [paix, French; pax, Latin.] 1. Refpite 
from war. 2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. 3. Reſt 


from any commotion. 4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. 6. A ſtate not hoſtile. 
7. Reſt ; quiet; content; freedom from terrour ; heavenly 
. reſt, 8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. 9. [In 


5. Pea with an ef + 


P E A 
law.] That general ſecurity and quiet which the king 
warrants to his ſubjeQs, and of which he therefore aven- 
s the violation; every forcible injury is a breach of the 
kings peuce. Fe 
(1.) Preſerve us in peace; fo 
may be always more odious to us than neceſſity. 

The Dane and Swede rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, 5 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. Addiſon. 
(2.) The king gave — 8 inſt Warren, and com- 

manded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in peace. Davies. 

(4.) Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes again. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

All aſſembled here in arms againſt God's peace and the 
king's, we charge you to repair to your dwelling places. 


ſerve us in peace, that war 
Holyday. 


| | Shakeſj eare. 
Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great fighter, _ now 
a man of feace. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


(5-) Let him make peace with me. Iſaiab, xxvii. 5. 
me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul. Pjalm vii. 4. 
There be two falſe peaces or unities: the one grounded upon 
an r on. 
(7.) Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 
— Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier. Hhaleſp. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. Ju. Ig. vii. 23. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 


In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had much power 
with Claudius, very faucily had almoſt all the words; and 
amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, 
who was a freed ſervant of Scrihonianus: I pray, Sir, if Seri- 
bonianus had been emperor, what would you have done? he 


peace . | Bacon. 
She ſaid; and held her peace : Æneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden. 


Prack. interjechion. A word commanding ſilence. 


Peace] fear, thou comeſt too late, when already the arm is 
taken. 1 Sidney. 
| | Hark ! peace 
It was the owl that ſhriek d, the fatal bellman, 


But peace, I muſt not quarrel with the will 

Of higheſt diſpenſation. | 

Silence, ye troubled waves, 
Said then th omnific word. 
5 — 1 P ce peace / : 4 ; 
Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dryden. 
PEACE OFFERING. m. f. [peace and offer.] Among the 
| Jews, a facrifice or gift offered to God for atonement and 
reconciliation for a crime or offence. — | 

A facrifice of peace - Meri ig offer without blemiſh. | 

| Lev. iu. 1. 

PeAa'cEaBLE. adj. [from peace.] 1. Free from war; free 

from tumult. 2. Quiet; undifturbed. 3. Not violent; 
not bloody. 4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 

(1 .) The reformation of England was introduced in a peace- 
able manner, -by the ſupreme power in parliament. Swift. 
 (2.) The laws were firſt intended for the reformation of abu- 
ſes and peaceable continuance of the ſubject. 
Lie, Philo, untouch'd on my peaceable ſhelf, 

Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little I heed thee ; 
 _ I'veno envy to thee, and ſome love to myſelf, 

Then why ſhould I anfwer; fince firſt I muſt read thee. 


and, thou deep, peace 
| Milton. 


(6.) If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with = 


that ve may abound in hope. Romans, xv. 13. 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace than out- 
ward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid everlaſting torment than 
light afflictions. 885 Tillotſen ; Sermons. 
(8. Twill out I peace | 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſp. 


anſwered, I would have ſtood behind his chair and held my 


Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakefp. 
Peace, good reader do not weep ; | 55 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep. | Craſhaw, 


Milton's Agoni/i as; 


Spenſer. 


EN 
a 

_ (34+) The Chaldeans flattered both Cæſar and Pompey with 

long lives and a happy and peaceab/e death; both which fell 

out extremely contrary. | Hale Origin of Mankind, 

(4+) The moſt peaceable way for you, if you do take a 

| thief, is to let him ſhew himſelf, and ſteal out of your com- 


PA Shakeſpeare. 
heſe men are peaceable, therefore let them dwell in the land 
and trade. Geneſis, Xxxiv. 21. 


Pe a'cEaBLENESS. n. . [from peaceable] Quietneſs 
diſpoſition to peace. | 
Plant in us all thoſe precious fruits of picty, juſtice, and 
charity, and peaceadleneſs, and bowels of mercy toward all 
others. Hammond Fundament ali. 


Pr A'CEAB Ly. ady, [from peacealle.] 1. Without war ; 
without tumult. 2. Without tumults or commution. 3. 
Without diflutbance. 
( 1.) To his crown, ſhe him reſtor d, 
In which he dy' d, male ripe for death by eld, 
And after will d it ſhould to her remain, | 
Who feacrably the ſame long time did weld, Spenſer , 
(2.) The balance of power was provided for, elſe Piſiſtratus 
could never have governed fo peuceably, without changing any 
of Solon's laws. | Swift. 
(3+) The pangs of death do make him grin ; : 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. Shakeſp. 
PeA'CEFUL. adj. [peace and full.] 1. Quiet; not in war: 
a poetical word. 2. Facifick; mild. 3. Undiſturbed ; 
{till ; ſecure. | 
(1.) That ronz'd the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, 


And peacefu/ Italy involy'd in arms. Dryden. 
(2.) As one difarm'd, his anger all he loſt 3 | 
And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon. Milton. 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feaſt upon ſoft vows and ſilent pray'rs. Dryaen. 


_ (3.) Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas q the pcaceful cottage riſe. Pope. 
Pea'ceFulLLy. adv. from peaceful] 1. Without war. 
2. Quietly ; without diſturbance. 3. Mildly ; gemily. 
(. 2.) Our lov'd earth; where peacefully we ſlept, 
And far from heav'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. Dryden. 
Pea'ceErULNESS. . /. [from peaceful.] Quiet; freedom 
from war or difturbance. | 8 
PrACEMAK ER. 7. ſ. [peace and maker.] One who recon- 
ciles differences. | | 1 
Ton Peace, goad queen ; | 
And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, 


For bleſſed are the pearemakers. SHaleſp. 
Think us, | = 

Thoſe we profeſs, peacemakers, friends and ſervants. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 


PeAcCEPA'RTED. adj. [peace and parted.] Diſiuiſſed from 
the world in peace. 
We fliould prophane the ſervice of the dead 
To fing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her | 
As s to peaceparted ſouls. . Srakeiſp. Harilot. 
PR Ack. n. /. [peſche, Fr. malum perſicum, Lat. A tree 
andi frun. LOG 8 8 Miller. 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance : in his left 
hand a handfut of millet, withal carrying a cornucopia of ripe 


peaches, pears and pomegranates. Peacham. 
| The ſunny wall, | 
Preſents the downy peach. | Thom ſon ' Autumn. 


To Peacn. v. n. 
ſome crime. | 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firit, and fee whoſe oatk 
will be believed; I'll trounce you. Dryden. 
PE+aCcH-COLOURED. adj. [peach and calour.] Of a colour 
like a peach. = 
One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the ſuit of Mr. Threepile the 
mercer, for ſome four ſuits of peach-coloured ſattin, which now 
peaches him a beggar. Shakeſp. Meaſure fer Meaſure 
* ck. n, J. (pea and chick. ] The chicken of apes.- 
* | 


[Corrupted from impeach.) To accuſe of 


1 


PEX 


Ks Does the ſniveling peachick think to make 2 cuckold of me. To PAL. v. 4. t. To affall with noiſe. 4. To ſtit with 


Southern. 


recen * 4 papa, Saxon pabbo, Lat. Of this word 
the erymology is not known : I it is peak cock, from 
the tuft of teathers on its hea 


beaucog, Fr. from the more ſtriking luſtre of its ſpangled 


the liquor therein. with a ladle. | 


; the peak of women being 
an ancient ornament : if it be not rather a — at 


ſome agitation”: as, to peal the pot, is when it boils to ſtir 


Ainſ. 

(1.) — Nor was his ear leſs peal'd 7 | * 
With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona ſtorms, 

With all her batt ring engines bent to raſe 


Some capital city. Milton's Par. Loft. 


train.] A fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and PEAR. n. /. [Poire, French; rum, Latin.] The ſpecies 


particularly of his tail. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while; 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail. Shakeſp. 
The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the tame birds; 


as cock, turky-cock and peaccch. Peacham. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train; nor oſtrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 
The feacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail, | Gay. 


Pra'Htn. z. /. [pea and hen; pave, Lat.] The female 
of the peacock. | 


Pear. n. /. [peac, Saxon; pique, pic, French] 
top of a hill or eminence. 
T he rifing forepart of a head-dteſs. 

| Fe. Thy ſiſter ſeek. 

Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peak. Pricr. 

To Peak. v. n. [pequeno, Spaniſh, /ittle, perhaps lean : 
but l believe this word has — other derivation: we ſay 
a withered man has a ſharp face; Falſtaff dying, is faid to 
have a noſe as ſharp as a pen: from this obſervation, a 

ſickly man is ſaid to feat or grow acuminated, from pigue.] 
1. To look ſickly, 2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak. 

(1.) Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peck and pine. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) I, a dull and muddy mettled raſcal, feat, | 
Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. Shakeſp. 
The j*-4kizg cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jcalouiy, comes me in the inſtant of our encounter. 
c | Shakeſp. 
1. A 


1. The 


Pear. u. J perhaps from pello, pellere tympana.] 


ſaccetivn of loud ſounds: as, of bells, thunder, can- 


non, loud inſtruments. 2. It is once uſed by Shakeſpeare 
for a o, dull noiſe, but improperly. 
(1.) They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair peal of ar- 
tillery from the tower. 5 Hayward. 
The breach of faith cannot be ſo highly expreſſed, as in that 


it ſhall be the laſt pea! to call the judgments of God upon men. 


. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea perhaps twenty 
miles; but what is that, fince a feal of ordnance will do as 
much, which noveth in a ſmall compals. Bacon. 
A peal ſhall rouſe their fleep; = 
Then all thy faints aſſembled, thou thalt judge 
Bad men and angels. | ; | Milton's Par. Reg. 
I myſelf, | | | 
Vanquiſh'd with a ea of words, O weakneſs ! | 
Gave up my fort of ſilence to a woman. Milton. 
From the Moors camp the noiſe grows louder till ; 
Peals of ſhuts that rend the heav'ns. | 
Ohl for a peal of thunder that would make 


a 


Earth, ſea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble. 
(2.) — Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there thall be done 
A decd of dreadful note. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


To PyaL. v. n. 


loud. | 
Let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 
In ſervice high and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear, 
Diſſolve mc into extaſfies, 


{from the noun.] To play folemoly and 


And bring all heav'n before my eyes. 
The yealing organ, and the pauſing choir ; 422 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey d. Ticket, 


are eighty-tour ; 


green orange pear. 16, Caſſolette. 17. The Ma 
pear. 


cat. 20. The 'roſe pear. 21. The perfumed pear. 22. 
2. Any thing acuminated. 3. 4 pe pear. 22 


41. The marquis's pear. 


telle. 73. Carmelite. 74. The union pear. 75, The 
| died st. Een 
th 


Milton. Holland bag mat. 84. The pear of Naples. 


1, Little muſk pear, commonly called 
the ſupreme. 2. The Chio pear, commonly called the 
little baſtard mulk pear. 3. The haſting pear, commonly 
called the green chiſſel. 4. The red muſcadelle, it is al- 
ſo called the faireſt, 5. The little muſcat. 6. The jar- 
gonelle. 7. The Windſor pear. 8. The orange muſk. 
9. Great blanket. 10. The little blanket pear. 11. Long 
ſtalked blanket pear, 12. The ſkinleſs pear. . 13. The 
muſk robin pear, 14. The muſk drone pear. 15. The 
lene 
18. The great onion pear. 19. The Auguſt mu(- 
The ſummer bon chretien, or good chriſtian. 23. Sal- 
viati. 24. Roſe water pear. 25. The choaky pear. 26. 
The ruſſelet pear. 
mouth water fear. 29. Summer burgamot. 3o. The 
Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs burgamot. . 32. The 
red butter pear. 33. The dean's pear. 34. The long 
green pear ; it is called the Autumn month water pear. 
35. The white and grey monſieur John. 36. The 


| flowered muſcat 37. The vine. pear. 38. Rouſſeline 


fear. 39. The knave's pear. 40. The green ſugar pear. 
42. The burnt cat; it is alſo 
called the virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Befidery ; it is alſo 
called from Ei which is a foreſt in Bretagne between 
Bennes and Nantes, where this pear was found. 44. The 
craſane, or burgamot craſane ; it is alſo called the flat but- 
ter pear. 45. The lanſac, or danphin pear. 46. The 


dry martin. 47. The villain of Anjou; it is alſo called 


the tylip pear and the great orange. 43. The large ſtalked 
pear. © 49. The Amadot fear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. 
The good Lewis pear. 52. The colmar pear ; it is alſo 
called the manna peer and the late burgamot. 53. The 
winter long green pear, or the landty wilding. 54. La 
virgoule, or la virgoleuſe. 55. Poire d'Ambrette ; this is 
ſo called from its muſky flavour, which reſembles the 
ſmell of the ſweet ſultan flower, which is called Ambrette 


in France. 56. The winter thorn pear. 57. The St. 


Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare; it being firſt 
di ſcovered upon the banks of a river called by that name 
in the pariſh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguſtine. 
59. The Spaniſh bon chrẽtien. 60. The pound pear. 61. 
The wilding of Caſſoy, a foreſt in Brittany, where it was 
diſcovered. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. The winter 
citron pear ; it is alſo called the muſk orange pear in ſome 
places. 64. The winter roffelet. 65. The gate pear - 
this was diſcovered in the province of Poictou, where it 


was much efteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi; it js alſo 


called the Eaſter burgamot. 67. The winter bon chietien 
fear. 68. Catillac or cadillac. 69. La paſtourelle. 70. 


The double flowering pear. 71. St. Martial; it is alſo 


called the angelic r. 72. The wilding of Chaymon- 


aurate. 76. The fine preſent it is alſo c pſon. 
77. 8 de reims. 78. The ſummer. tharn gear. 
79. egg pear; ſo called from the hgpre af its uit, 
which is ſhaped like an egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 
81. La manſuette. 82. The German muſcat. 83. The 
. They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as 
creſt-faln as a dried pear, Shakeſp, Merch, of Venice. 


27. The prince's pear. 28. The great + 


"'P-% A 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a 


_ The juicy pear 3 
Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter d round. Tbomſon. 
PPAACRH. n. /. pertica, Lat.] 1. A long pole for various 
uſes. 2. A kind of fiſh. - 
my RCA-STONE, 2. ſ. [from fearch and one.] A fort of 
one. 

PEARL. . /. [perk, Fr. perla, Spaniſh : ſuppoſed by Sal- 
maſius to come from ſpherula, Latin.} 1. Pearls, though 
eſteemed of the number of gems by our jewellers, are but 
a diſtemper in the creature that produces them: the fiſh in 
which pearls are moſt frequently found is the Eaſt Indian 
berbes or pearl oyſter : others are found to produce pear ls; 
as the common oyſter, the muſcle, and various other 
kinds: but the Indian pearls are ſuperior to all: ſome 
peiearis have been known of the ſize * a pigeon's egg; as 
they increaſe in fize, they are leſs frequent and more va- 
Jued : the true ſhape of the fear is a perfe@ round; but 
ſome of a conſiderable ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, and 
ſerve for ear-rings. Hill. 2. [Poeticalſy.] Any thing 


Tound and clear, as a drop. 


(1.) A fearljulep was made of a diſtilled milk. Wiſeman. 
_ — Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 

Like ſaphire, fearl, in rich embroide : 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Shakefp. 


Cataracts fearl-coloured, and thoſe of the colour of bur- 
niſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure the needle. Sharp. 
(2.) — Dropping liquid zear!, | 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the gul 
Upon their tender knees begg'd mercy. Drayton. 
Peart. u. / (albugo, Lat.] A white ſpeck or film growin 


on the eye. | Ainſworth, 
PEAALE D. adj. [from pearl.] Adorned or ſet with pearls. 
3 The water pymphs 
Held up their fear led writs, and took her in, 


Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nereus hall. Milton. 


Pea'RLEYED. adj. [pearl and eye.] Having a ſpeck in the 


1 4 4 6 
ſpect, upon his arm a baſket of pears, plums 8 
eren bas a bl of ep ee 


PE B 


our nature in the time of innocence, as it is for a *eaſart bret 
up in the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the un- 
ſeen ſplendours of a court. . South's Sermons, 
The citizens bring two thouſand men, with which they could 
make head againk twelve thouſand peafants. Adaijon. 
Pra'savTRy. . / Peafants; rufticks ; country people. 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare: 
How much low feaſantry would then be gleaned 
From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
The zeaſantry in France under a much heavier preſſure of 
want and poverty than the day-labourers of England af the 
_ reformed religion, underſtood it much better than thoſe of 2 
higher condition among us. | 
Pea'scop. I. , |pea, cud and fhell.] The huſk that 
Pe:'SHELL. | contains peas. | 


Thou art a ſheal'd p:aſcod. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


I faw a green caterpillar as big as a fmall pea/cod, ultron, 
As peaſcods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to ſce 

One that was cloſely rd with three times three, 5 

I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. 8 Cay. 


Peass. rn. /. [Pea, when it is mentioned as à ſingle body, 
makes peas ; but when ſpoken of collectively, as food or 


a ſpecies, it is called peaſe, anciently paaſon; pira; Saxon; 


pois, French; piſo, Italian; piſum, Latin.] Food of 
peaſe. | | 
Sowe pea ſon and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſoweth too ſoone. 
Peaſe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de- 
mulcent, but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. 


Pear. n. . A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. 
Turf and peat, and cowſheards are cheap fuels and laſt 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 


Arbu thnot. ; 


long. | 
|, ER in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found in 


peat- earth two miles Eaſt of St. Michael's mount. Woodward. 


Peart. n. / [from petit, Pr.] Alittle fondling ; a darling; 


a dear play thing. It is now commonly called per. 
A pretty peat ! it is beſt put finger in the eye, 
An the knew why. Shakeſp. Tamang of the Shrew, 
A citizen and his wite | | 


© Tf - 5 Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
PE & KLGRAS 1 by, 9 „ Ilo0overtook; the wench a pretty peat. Donne, 
 Pea'xLPLANT. & . ſ. Plants. _ Ainſworth. PE/BBLE. _ n. /. [pæbolrrana, Saxon.] A ſtore 
PEARLWORTr. PE'BBLE STONE. 5 diſtinct from flints, being not in 


PzA R LV. adj. [from pearl] 1. Abounding with pearls; 

containing pearls. 2. Reſembling pearls. . 
(x.) Some in their fearly ſhells at eaſe, attend 

Maiſt nutriment. 2 | 

(2.) Which when ſhe heard, full pear iy floods 


I in her eyes might view. Drayton. 
Tis ſweet the bluſhing morn to view, | 
And plains adorn'd with early dew. Dryden. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 8 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden, 


Another was inveſted with a fearly ſhell, having the ſutures 

finely diſplayed on its furface. . Mood ward. 
PeaRMA1N. n. /. An apple. 5 

Pearmaim is an excellent and well known fruit. Mortimer. 


Pe a'nTREE. u. , [pear and tree.] The tree that bears 


Ars. 


fire. | | Bacon. 
PEA'SANT. 3. / [paiſant, Fr.] A bind; one whole bu- 
fineſs is rural labour. ” | 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work, 
| wth he faith, is the life of a ot churl. Spenſer. 
coin my heart, wrl 


hands of peaſants their vile trah. = Shakeſp, | 


The poor feaſants in the Alpine countries, divertiſed them- 
Elves in the fields, and after. thein labour, would be Hvely and 
Ni.. Breues's Travels, 

"Tis difficult for us, wh are bre& up with the fame infirmi- 


ties about us with which we were born, to raiſe. our tho 


Vilton's Par. Loft. 


Ds - feartree criticks will have to borrow his name of g, 


layers, but in one homogeneous maſs, though fometuncs 
of many colours. Popularly a ſmall ſtone. 

Through the midſt of it ran a fweet brook, which did both 
hold the eye open with her azure ſtreams, and yet leex to clote 
the eye with the purling noiſe it made upon the feo6/e-fores it 


ran over. | | Sianey 
The biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of peob/eftorer. Shake's, 


Suddenly a file of boys deliver'd fuch a ſhower of eber 
looſe ſhot, that I was fain to draw mine honour in. S$has, 


You may fee pebbles gathered together, and 2 cruit of ce- 
ment between them, as hard as the pebb/z5. Bac, 
| | —— — Collecting toys, | 

As children gath'ring pebbles on the fhore. Milton, 


Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long delay; 
And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your (iy. Dyden. 
Another body, that hath only the reſemblance of an ordi- 

nary pebble, ſhall yield a metallic and valuable matter. Wood w, 

EBBLE-CRYSTAL 7, /. 

The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in the 
earthy ſtrata left in a train by the water departing at the con- 
clufion of the deluge : this fort, called by the lapidaries pebble- 
cryflal, is in ſhape irregular. - 

Pe'BBLED. adj. [from pebble.) Sprinkled or abounding 

with pebbles. 


This bank fair ſpreading in a pebb/ed ſhore, Thom: o, 
Pia v. adj. [from pebble.] Full of pebbles, 
| Strow'd bibulous above I ſee the ſands, 3 
'The pebbly gravel next... Thomſon, 


Lecke. | 


Tu ſſer. 


Nooduaradl. 


— 
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1 
n. .. [from peccable.] State of being 


Pzccant'rity. 
{ubje to fin, | 
| Where the common peccability of mankind is to in- 


duce commiſeration towards the offenders ; if this be of force in 


inexcuſable, it will furely hold much more in bare error which 
is purely involuntary. Decay of Piety. 


PE'CCABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] Liable to fin 
Peccapr'tLto. mn / [Spaniſh ; peccadille, French.) A 


petty fault; a flight crime; a venial offence. | 


life, rather than the tragical vices to which men are hurried by 
their unruly paſſions. - Dryden. 
Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch peccadilos as theſe 
are put in to ſwell the charge. Atterbury. 
Pi ccaN c . /. [from peccart.] Bad quality. 
Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe took its original merely from the diſaffection 
of the part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. 


| |  _ Wiſeman. 
PE'CCANT. adj. [percant, Fr peccans, Latin. ] 


1 Gull- 
ty; criminal, 2. Ill diſpoſed ; corrupt; bad; offenſive 
to the body; injurious to health. It is chiefly uſed in me- 

dical writers. 3 Wrong ; bad ; deficient ; unformal, 
T. From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; 

] As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. 
That ſuch a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and repent of 
every violation of the rules of juſt and honeſt, this right rea- 
ſon could not but infer. | South's Ser mons. 
(2.) With laxatives ro your body ſound, | 
And purge the peccant humours that abound. Dryden. 
Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by bit- 
ters, which are a ſort of ſubſidiary Arbuthnot. 


be peccant in form or matter. Ayliffe 's Par ergon, 
Pecx. n /. [from pocca, or perhaps from paz, a veſſel, 


To every hill of aſhes, ſome put a peck of unſlacked lime, 


then they ſpread them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
He drove about his turnips in a cart; 
And from the ſame machine fold fects of peaſe. 
(. 2.) Her finger was fo ſmall, the ring 
Would not ſtay on which they did bring 
It was too wide a peck | | 
It look'd like the great collar juſt 85 | 
| About our young colt's neck. | Suckling. 
To PECK. v. a. [becquer, French; picken, Dutch.] 1. 
To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 
with the beak, 3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. 


King. 
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is perhaps more properly written to pick, to throw. 
Py She Ae. 4 joy, and he her pride, : 
She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 
Can any thing be more ſurpriſing, than to conſider Cicero 
obſerving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens f ec tea the grains of corn thrown them. * 
(3.) With a pick-ax of iron about ſixteen inches long, ſhar- 
pened at the one end to 2 and flat headed at the other to 
drive little iron wedges to cleave rocks. | 
|  Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
(4.) Two con factions, both inveterate enemies of our 
ehurch, which they are perpetually pecking and ſtriking at with 
the ſame malice. | | South's Sermons. 
They will make head againſt a common enemy, whereas 
mankind lie pecking at one another, till they are — to pieces. 
1 ange. 
( 5.) Get up o th” rail, I'll peck you o'er the pales elſe. Shak. 
Pe'cxER. . [from peck.] 1. One that pecks.”''2.. A 
kind of bir: as, the wood pecker. E 
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ſin, where the concurrence of the will renders the perſon more 


He means thoſe little vices, which we call follies and the de- 
fects of the human underſtanding, or at moſt the peccadillor of 


| glyphic of impediment. 
Pr'croORAL. adj. [from pectoralis, Laiin.] Bclonging to 


all. 
(.) Nor is the party cited wat, to appear, if the citation 


Skhinner,] 1. The fourth part of a buſhel. 2. Prover- - 
| bially. {In low language ] A great deal. 
: ..) Burn our veſſels, like a new 
g Seal d peck or buſhel, for being true. Hudibras. 


_ which they cover with the aſhes till rain ſlacks the lime, and 


2. To pick up food 
4. To ſtrike; to make blows. 5. The quoted paſſage 


„ 


(2.) The titmouſe and the pecters hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom ftain'd in blood. Dryden. 
Pe'c«Lev. adj. (corrupted from ſpeckled.] Spotted; va- 
ried with ſpots. | | | 
Some are peckled, ſome greenith. Walton's Ang ler, 
PEcTrivaL. n. .. [from peden, Lat. a comb.] T 
There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the heavens, as plain 
and CR fiſhes, as pedlinals, or fuch as have their 
bones made laterally like a comb. Brown, 


Pe'cTINAaTED. adj. [from pecten.] Standing from each 
other like the teeth of a comb. h 
To fit croſs legg d or with our fingers pedtinated, is account- 
Brown's Vulgar Errour;_ 
PecTiNa'TiION. n. /. The ſtate of being pectinated. 
The complication or pectination of the fingers was an hiero- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


the breaſt. | 
Being troubled with a cough, peforals were preſcribed, and 
he was thereby relieved. | I Wiſeman. 
Pe'cToRaL. n. . [pedorale, Lat. pectoral, Fr.] A breaſt 
plate. „ 
Px'culLArE. 
PECuLA Tron. 


_ F[. [peculatus, Latin; peculat, French.] 
lick money. 


Robbery of the publick ; theft of pub- 


Milton PECUT.a'TOR., [Latin.] Robber of the publick. | 


PECU'LIAR. 42. [peculiaris, from peculium, Lat. pecule, 
Fr.] 1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with exclu- 
fion of others. 2. Not common to other things. - 3. Par- 
ticular ; fingle. To join mof? with peculiar, though found 
in Dryden, 1s improper. DS. 
(.) I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word hu- 

mour is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue; but not that the thing 
itſelf is peculiar to the Engliſh, becauſe the contrary may be 

found in many Spaniſh, Italian and French productions. | 
| | | | - Suit. 
(2.) The only facred hymns they are that chriſtianity hath 
peculiar unto itſelf, the other being ſongs too of praiſe and of 
thankſgiving, but ſongs wherewith as we ſerve God, fo the 
Jews hkewiſe. | | Hooker. 
One peculiar nation to ſelect bo 
From all the reft, of whom to be invok'd. Milton. 
Space and duration being ideas that have ſomething very ab- 
ſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 


with another may be of uſe for their illuſtration. Locle. 
(3.) I neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 
My fate is Juno's moſt peculiar care. Dryaen. 


Pr cui. IAR. . . 1. The pro- 


property; the excluſive 
def 


perty. 2. Something abſei from the ordinary juriſ- 

diction. : | 
(1.) By tincture or reflection, they augment 

| Their ſmall peculiar. | ; | 122 Par. Loft. 


Revenge is ſo abſolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no con- 
ſideration whatever can empower even the beſt men to aſſume 


the execution of it. SY; South's Sermons. 
(2.) Certain peculiars there are, ſome appertaining to th 
dignities of the cathedral church at hs. "__ 3 = 


Some peculiars exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops. 5 
| 5 |  Teſey. 
PecuLta'xitTy. n. , [from peculiar.] 8 =... 3 
ſomething found only in one 
If an author poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſning marks of ſtyle or 
peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his leaſt ſuc- 


ceſsful writings - ſome few tokens whereby to diſcover him. 
| ot pens Swift. 
Pecu'tiaxLy. adv. [from peculiar. ] 1. Particularly 


ſingly. 2. In a manner not common to others. 
n pie th N ofthe une 
C3.) Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly her on. 


al | Drayton. 
When his encreaſed, he then th to = 
n Do 
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Pecu'ntanv. adj, [pecunierius, from pecunia, Lat. pecu- PEDAINTICALLY. adv. [from pedantical.) With awkward 


4 
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niaire, Fr.] 1. Relating to money. 2. Conſiſting of oftentation of literature. | | ; 
money. | The earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered it; too 1 
(.) Their impoſtures delude not only unto pecuniary de- faithfully is, indeed, fedantically ; *tis a faith like that, which ; 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. . Brown. proceeds from ſuperſtition. Dryden, | 
(2.) Pain of infamy is a ſeverer puniſhment upon ingenuous PE DANTRY. n. . [pedanter ie, Fr.] Awkward oſtenta- i 
natures than a pecuniary mulct. | Bacon. tion of needleſs learning. i 
The injured perſon might take a pecuniary mul&t by way of "Tis a practice that ſavours much of pedantry, a reſerve of ite 
Aattoncment. | | Broome. puerility we have not ſhaken off from ſchool. Brown, i 
Pep. n. J. [commonly pronounced pad] 1. A ſmall pack- Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of a” a | b 
ſaddle. A ped is much ſhorter than a pannel, and is raiſed Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, if I yr 2 15 
before and behind, and ſerves for ſmall burdens. 2. A allowed the pedantry of a. quotation, aon perſuadebis, etiamfi ita 
baſket ; a hamper. 5 per ſuaſeris. Addiſon's Freedolder. * 
(1.) A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tuſſer. From the univerſities the young nobility are ſent for fear of ; 


(2.) A halk is a wicker ped, wherein they ule to carry fiſh. contracting any airs of pedantry by a college education. Swift. 
| | = 5 Henſen. To Pe'DDLE. v. n. lobe buly about trifles. Ainſ. It is 
PprDAGO“ CIC AL. adj. [pedagogue.] Suiting or belonging to commonly written pidale as, what pidiling work is 
a ſchoolmaſter. 5 here. | | 
PE/DAGOGUE. n. ,. [pedagogus, Lat. maidaywyo;, mais PzDE RE/ RO. 7. . [pedrero, Spaniſh, from piedra, a ſtone 

and &yw.] One who teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter; a wrh which they charged it.] A ſmall cannon managed by 


edant. | a ſwivel. It is frequcutly written paterero. 
Few pedagogues but curſe the barren chair, Pe'deEsSTAL. n. /. [pied/ial, Fr.] The lower member of a 
Like him who hang'd himſelf for mere deſpair pillar ; the baſis of a tive. 
And poverty. | Dryden. | The poet bawls | 
7, Pe'D AGOGUE. WU. à. [Taidaywytw, from the noun. ] To And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeſtals, | Dry den, 
teach with ſuperciliouſneſs. | | In the centre of 1t was a grim idol; the forepart of the e- 
This may confine their younger ſtiles, | deflal was curivully emboſſed with a triumph. Addi ſon. 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's; | So (tiff, ſo mute! ſome ſtatue you would {wear | 
But never cou'd be meant to tie | | Stept from its pedeftal to take the air. : . Pope. 
Authentic wits, like you and I. | Prior, PEDE'STRIOUS. adj. [ pedeſtr is, Latin.] | Not winged ; 


f 33 going on foot. | 
Pe/pacocy. n. . [oaidzywyic.] Preparatory diſcipline. 8 eee 3 . 
| | ! p icy never lie down, and enjoy not the poſi- 

The old fabbath appertamed to the pedagogy and rudiments tion of reſt, ordair.ed unto all pedeftirious A B/ 3 
of the law Kr 3 —_ the 2 — 1 Pe'micr.n. u. J [from pedis For pedicule, Fr.] lhe 
fulfilled all that was prefigured by it, it then ceaſed. White. . : 9 LAT. PE« , 5 
In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a pitch, as to be foorſtalk, that by which a leaf or fru't is fixed to the tree. 

above the pedagogy of Moſes's rod and the diſcipline of types, The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact ſub- 


God thought fit to diſplay the ſubſtance without the ſhadow. ſtance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 
ds N 5 | South" s Ser mons. PE D 100 ULAR. ad. [pedicularis, Lat. pediculaire, French. ] 
Pz'paL. adj. [pedulis, Lat] Belonging to a foot. Dif. Having the phthiriaſis or louſy diſtemper. Ainſworth, 


Fe'pals. n. .. {pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr] The large pipes PEDIGREE. n. J. [per and degre, Skinner.) Genealogy; 
of an organ: fo called becauſe played upon and ſtopt with lineage ; account of deſcent. 
the foot. | | IN8. I am no herald to enquire of men's pedigrees, it ſufficeth me 
Pepa'ntoOUs. adj, [pedaneus, Lat.] Going on foot. Did, if I know _— ln pace 1 5 Sidney. 
| | Wo 5 Zire 
n wy. $4 1 ee 4 1 _— 1 oy Leone ng Of threeſcore and two years, a ſilly time. Sbaleſp. 
2. A man vain ot 8e y i Alterations of ſirnames, which in former ages have been 
tentatious of his literature. | | 


Op very common, have obſcured the truth of our pedigrees, that 
(1) A fedant that keeps a ſchool 1' th church. Shakeſp. it will be no little labour to deduce many of them, Camden. 
The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down To the old heroes hence Was giv'n 


To his roud pedant, or declin'd a noun. 5 Dryden. A fedigree which reach'd to heav'n. | Waller. 
(2.) The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the con- The Jews preſerved the pedigrees of their ſeveral tribes, with 
ceits he is amorous of. | Glanwille, | | 


a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than any other nation. Atterbury. 
/ | . . | | 

E DIMENT. #. . [pedis, Lat.] In architecture, an or- 
nament that crowns the ordonances, finiſhes the fronts of 


The preface has fo much of the pedant, and ſo little of the p 
converſation of men in it, that I ſhall paſs it over. Addiſon. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 


The fedant gets a miltreſs by't. Sift. buildings, and ſerves as a decoration over gates, windows 
Purſuit 95 fame with pedants fills our ſchools, and niches : it is ordinarily of a triangular form, but ſome- 
And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools. Young, times makes the arch of a circle. Di. 
Pepa'ntic. Þ adj. [pedanteſque, Fr. from pedant.] Awk- PE'DLER. n. / [a petty dealer; a contraction produced by 
Pepa'NTICAL. wardly oftentatious of learning. frequent uſe.] One who travels the country with ſmall 
Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues ; commodities. _ | | ö 
but for other ſufficiencies pedantick enough. Hayward. All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
When we ſee any thing in an old fatyriſt, that looks forced Bearing a truſſe of trifles at his backe; : 
and pedantic, we ought to conſider how it appeared in the time As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſe /. 0 
the 1 1 Addi ſon. If you did but hear the pealer at the door, you would ne „er 
he obſcurity is brought over them by ignorance and age, e again after a tabor and pipe. Shat ep. » 
made yet more obſcure by their pedantical elucidators. Felton. He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 1 
A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo fedantick and hateful, that a At wakes and waſſals, meetings, markets, fairs. S þakeſ. J 
man ſhould watch againſt every inſtance of it. Watts. - Had ly Ulyſſes at the ſack | | 
Wenow belive hs Copernican ſyſtem ; yet we ſhall ſtill uſe © Of Troy brought thee his pedler's pack. Cle. wyeland. [i 
the popular terms of fun- riſe and fun-ſet, and not introduce a A narrow education may beget.among ſome of the ergy in l 
| new pedantick deſcription of them from the motion of the poſſeſſion ſuch contempt for all innovators, as merc! ants have | 
| , | gants 5 
earth, * Bentley's Sermons. for pedters. * Sui l. | 
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Atlas was ſo exceeding ſtrong, 
He bore the ſkies upon his back, | 
Juſt as a pedler does his pack. Swift. 
P:/bplLERyY. adj. [from pedler.] Wares fold by pedlers. 
The ſufferings of thoſe of my rank are trifles in compariſon 
of what all thoſe are who val with fiſh, poultry, fedlery ware 


to ſell. Swift. 


Pe'ppLIiNnG. adj. Petty dealing; ſuch as pedlers have. 
So (iighta pleaſure I may part with, and find no miſs ; this 


Printing and letters had juſt peep'd abroad in the world; ard 
the reſtorers of learning wrote very eagerly againſt one ano- 
ther. | Atterbury, 

Though but the very white end of the ſprout peep out in the 
outward part of the couch, break it open, you will find the 
ſprout of a greater largeneſs. Mortimer; Huſt andry. 

So pleas'd at firſt the tow ring Alps we try, 8 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt; 

But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way 


peddling profit I may reſign, and 'twill be no breach in my eſ- Th' increaſing proſpe& tires our wand'ring eyes, 
* | Decay of Piety. Hills f cep o'er bills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Pope. 
Pr DOBA“PTISM. mn. , [744% and BA,. Infant bap- Moſt ſouls but peep out once an age, 

1 | | Dit. Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage. Pore. 


(2.) Who is the ſame, which at my window feefs. Spenſ. 

- Come thick night ! | 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav'n feep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold. | Shakeſ. Macbeth, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time; 


PepoBa'eTIsT. u. /. [d. and Panlion;.] One that 
holds or practiſes infant baptiſin. | 

To PEEL. v. a. [peler, Fr. from pellis.] 1. To decorti- 
cate ; to flay. 2. [from piller, to rob.] To plunder. 
According to analogy this ſhould be written pill. 


(I.) The ſkilful ſhepherd peed me certain wands, 


Some that will evermore fee through their eyes, 


And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shakeſp. And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. __ Shakeſp. 
(2.) Who once juſt and temp'rate conquer'd well, A fool will Zeef in at the door. i Eccluſ. xxi. 23. 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, The trembling leaves through which he play d, 
Peeling their provinces, exhauſted all Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, N 
But luſt and rapine. | Milton's Paradiſe Regained, Like lattice-windows give the ſpy 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary power, Room but to feep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
To feel the chiefs, the people to devour All doors are ſhut, no ſervant peeps abroad, | 
Theſe, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden. While others outward went on quick diſpatch. Dryden. 
PEEL. n. /. [pellis, Latin; pelure, French.] The ſkin or The daring flames feept in, and ſaw from far | 
thin rind of any thing. De | | The awful beauties of the ſacred quire 
PezL. . J [paelle, Fr.] A broad thin board with a long 1, But fince it was prophan'd by civil wary ge 3 
handle, uſed by bakers to put their bread in and out of the ade jar . —y—y—y— 9 
oven. The feather d people look down to feep on me. Dryden. 


Pee'LeR. n. . [from peel] 1. One who ſtrips or flays. Thole remote and vaſt bodies were formed not merely to be 


2. A robber ; a plunderer. peept at through an optick glaſs. Bentley's Sermons. 
(2.) Yet otes with her ſucking a feeler is found, | O my mule, juſt diſtance keep; | 
Both ill to the maiſter and worſe to ſome ground. Tuſſer. Thou art a maid, and muſt not f eep. Pricr, 
As tis a feeler of land, ſow it upon lands that are rank. In vain his little children pee / ing out 2 
| Mortimer. Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire. Thomſon, 


To PEEP. v. n. [This word has no etymology, except 
that of Skinner, who derives it from opheſſen, Dutch, to 
10 lift up; and of Caſaubon, who derives it from 6mwrevlze, 
a /py ; pomp it may come from pip, pipio, Latin, to cry 
as young birds: when the chickens fiiſt broke the ſhell 
and cried, they were faid to begin to pip or peep ; and the 
word that expreſſed the act of crying, was by miſtake 
applied to the act of appearing that was at the fame time: 
this is offered till ſomething better may be found.] 1. To 


PEEP. u. /. 1. Firſt appearance: as, at the peep 
break of day. 2. A fly look. 


and fir ſt 


(2.) Would not one think, the almanackmaker was crept out 
of his grave to take t' other peep at the ſtars. __Savife. 


Pee'eer. n. / Young chickens juſt breaking the ſhell. 
Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet genteel ; | 
| Snails the firſt courſe, and peepers crown the meal. Bramff. 
Pee'eHOLE. | n. ſ. [peep and Hole.] Hole through 
Pe:'yinGHOLE. J which one may look without being 


make the firſt appearance. 2. To look lily, cloſely or ifcgyered. | 
curiouſly ; to look through any crevice. The fox ſpied him through a peepinghole he had found out io 
(1.) She her gay painted plumes diſordered, fe what news. nr 
Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, | 5 Buy the peepholes in his creſt, WEE 
Pee ps forth and ſoon renews her native pride. Spenſer. Is it not virtually confeſt, | | 
Your youth That there his eyes took diſtant aim. Prior. 


And the true blood, which feeps forth fairly through it, PEER. 2. ,. [pair, French.] 1. Equal; one of the ſame 


Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd. Shakeſp. | : 1 | | 
2 France might through their amity, of | _ S __ _ in . or S 3˙ 
Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this league, | mens 3 NINW-. 4 2 0 2 ee = 
Peep a harms that menac'd him. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. commoner ; of nobility we have five degrees, who are all 
I can ſee his pride nevertheleſs called peers, becauſe their effential privileges 
Peep through each part of him. Shakeſp. Heury VIII. are the ſame. „ e 
The tim'rous maiden-bloſſoms on each bough (1.) — His peers upon this evidence 
Peept forth from their firſt bluſhes ; fo that now Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Shbakeſp. 
A thouſand ruddy hopes fmil'd in each bud, Amongſt a man's peers, a man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; 
And flatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. Crafhaw. and therefore it is good a little to keep ſtate. Bacon. 
With words not hers, and more than human ſound, Oh! what is man, great Maker of mankind ! 
She makes th obedient That thou to him. ſo great reſpe& do'ſt bear 


ing through the 
PETE — — * Phat thou adorn'ſt him with fo bright a mind. 
Mak ſt him a king, andev'n an angel's peer. Davies. 


(.) All theſe did wiſe Uliſſes lead, in counſell peer tq Jove. 
(2+) 4 a 


ground. 4 
Earth, but not at once, her viſage rears, | 


\nd peeps upon the ſeas from u grounds. 5 Dryden . 
2 Fair as the face of 5 


wl den flowers firſt peeps, and trees did bloſſoms bear, In ſong be never had his pr, 
Ane Vinter had not yet deform d th inverted year, Dryden, From ſweet Cecilia dewn to chanticleer. Dryden... 
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3.) He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs. Spenſer. 
If you did move to-night, 
In the dances, with what ſpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, | 
That at every motion ſwell'd. Ben. Johnſon. 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur's reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryd. 
(4.) I fee thee compaſt with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my falutation in their minds: 
Hail king of Scotland. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility | 
Deſtroy d themſelves, and loſt the realm of France. Shaleſp. 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
7 Peer. v. n. [By contraction from appear] 1. To 
come juſt in fight. 2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 
(1.) As the fun brezts through the darkeſt clouds, 


So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. Shakeſp. 
Yet a many of your horſemen peer, 

And gallop o'er the field. | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Ev'n through the hollow eyes of death 


I ſpy life peering. Shakeſp. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, ee 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnſon. 
(2.) Now for aclod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear | 
They catch, while he, fool ! to himſelf makes love. Sidney. 
| Hell itſelf will paſs away, 
And leave her dolorous manſion to the peering day. Milton. 
Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear 
M.isfortune to my ventures.  . Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
Per'race. n. /. [pairie, Fr, from feer.] 1. The dignity 
of a peer. 2. Ihe body of peers. 
(1.) His friendſhips he to few confin d; 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for Lords indeed; 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. L 
(2.) Not only the penal laws are in force againſt papiſts, and 
their number is contemptible, but alſo the peerage and com- 
mons are excluded from parliament. | Dryaen. 
Pee'rDom. n. /, [from peer.] Peerage. _ Ainſworth. 


4 


PREAESS n. / [female of peer.] The lady of a peer; a 


woman ennobled. 
| Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks ; 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. 
Pee'xLESS. adj. [from feer.] Unequalled; having no 
peer. 


| | — I bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, | 
We ſtand up peer/eſs. 5 Shaleſp. 
Her peer leſs feature, joined with her birth, | 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakeſp. 


Heſperus, that led 
The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt; till the moon, 
Riſing in clouded majeſty, at lengtn . 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peer /eſs light. Milton. 
| Such muſic worthieſt were to blaze 
The peer leſs light of her immortal praiſe, Toon 
Whoſe luſtre leads us. | Milton. 
Her dreſs, her ſnape, her matchleſs grace, 
Were all obſerv'd, as well as heav'nly face; 
With ſuch a peerleſs majeſty ſhe ſtands, 


As in that day ſhe took the crown. : Dryden. 
Pee'xLESSNESS. n. . [from peerleſs.] Univerſal ſuperio- 
rity. 


PEE'VISH. adj. [This word Junius, with more reaſon than 


he commonly diſcovers, ſuppoſes to be formed by cor- 
ruption from perverſe ; Skinner rather derives it from 
beeiſh, as we ſay waſpiſb.] 1. Petulant; waſpiſh; eaſily 


offended; irritable ; iraſcible; ſoon angry; perverſe; moroſe; 


Swift. | 


PE L 


querulous; full of expreſſions of diſcontent ; hard to pleaſe. 
2. Expreſſing diſcontent, or fretfulneſs. 
(1.) She is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, : 
Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. Shakeſp. 
If thou haſt the metal of a king, | 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 


As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shakeſp. 
Neither will it be ſatire or peeviſh invective to affirm, that 
infidelity and vice are not much diminiſhed. Sift. 
(2.) For what can breed more peeviſh incongruities, | 
Than man to yield to female lamentations. Sidney. 

| I will not preſume 
To ſend ſuch peeviſh tokens to a king. | Shakeſp. 


Thoſe deſerve to be doubly laughed at, that are peevi/h and 
angry for nothing to no purpoſe. L'Effrange, 
Per'visnLy. adv. [from peeviſh.] Angrily ; querulouſly ; 
moroſely. | 
He was fo peeviſhly opinionative and proud, that he would 
neither aſk nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 


Pet'vISHNESS. u. /. [from peeviſh.] Iraſcibility ; querulouſ- 
neſs ; fretfulneſs; perverſeneſs. 

Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape through the 
peeviſineſs of others, envying the publick ſhould be managed 
without them. | King Charles. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh peewiſhneſs, 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and neg- 
left to improve it. | | Lacie. 


+ You may find 
Nothing but acid left behind : 
From paſting you may then be freed, 5 | 
When peewr/bneſs and ſpleen ſucceed. | Swift. 
PEG. n. /. [pegghe, Teutonick.] 1. A piece of wood driven 
into a hole, which does the office of an iron nail. 2. The 
pins of an inſtrument in which the ſtrings are ſtrained. 3. 
To take @a PEG lower; to depreſs; to ſink: perhaps 
from relaxing the cords of muſical inftruments. 4. The 
nickname of Margaret. | ot 
(1.) Solid bodies foreſhew rain ; as boxes and pegs of wood, 
when they draw and wind hard. | Bacon. 
The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of them clavi- 
culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tuſks of a maſtiff. 
| | | Grew's Muſeum, 
If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his little friend, 
and hang him upon a peg till he comes to himſelf. Addijon , 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are but 
little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the 
whole frame together. | Addiſon, Speftator. 
A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more virtuous 
or wiſe, than if it hung upon a peg. | Suit. 
( 2.) You are — tun'd now; but I'll let down _ 
The pegs that make this muſick. __ Shakeſp. Othello. 
(.) Remember how in arms and politicks, | 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 
Trepann'd your party with intrigue, _ 
And took your grandees down a peg. 
To PEG. v. a. To faflen with a peg. 
Il Will rend an oak, N 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging them down 
in very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth they will be ready 
to remove. | Evelyn q Kalendar. 


Hudibras, 


PEL. n. /. [In low Latin, pelfra, not known whence de- 


rived ; peuffe, in Norman, is frippery.] Money; riches. 
The thought of this doth paſs all worldly pelf, Sidney, 
9 — Hardy elf, 
Thou dareſt view my direful countenance, 
I read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, 


To trouble my ſtill feat and heaps of recious » Spenſer. 
Of traffick or return ſhe never 1 care; * 


Not provident of pe!f, as many iſlands are. ; Drayton, 


Immortal gods, I crave no pe; 
I pray for no man but myſelf, Jhaleſp. 
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He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of per 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf: 
He put it out again. Dryden's Her ace. 


To the poor if he refus'd his pelf, 0 

He us'd them full as kindly as himtelf. Swift. 
Pe'r.1can. n. ſ. [pelicanus, low Lat. peUlican, Fr.) There 
are two forts of pelicans; one lives upon the water and 
feeds upon filth ; the other keeps in celerts, and feeds up- 
on ſerpents and other reptiles : the pelican bas a peculiar 
tenderneſs for its young: it gznerally places its neſt upon 

a ctagay rock: the pelican is ſuppoſed to adwit.1ts yo 


to ſuck blood from its breaſt. Caliuel. 
— Sl ould diſcarſſed fathers 
Fave this litt! mercy on their fleſh ; 
"Pwas this fleth begot thoſe felican daughters. Shake, 


The peltcan hath 2 beak broad and flat, like the ſlice of apo- 
thecuries, | Hakewill un Providence. 
PELLET. 2. {. [from pila, Lat. pelote, Fr.] 1. A little 
ball. 2 A buhet; a ball to be ſhot. 
(1.) A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as halt the 
ſpirit of wine, bunt only eighty-ſeven pulſes. acc. 
That which is fold to the merchants, is made into little þc/- 
{: tr, and ſealed. | Sa idys. 
I drefled with little pc {ets of lint. Wi:ſeman's Sur 70 y. 
(2.) The force of gunpowder hath been atcribed to ror:tc- 
tion of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, and 0 followetli a dita- 
tation; and therefure, left two bodies thuuld be in one place, 


there mutt needs alſo foliow an exp1lton of the et or blow- 


ing up of the mine: but thei? are ignorant ſpeculations ; for 
flame, if there were 70::ung elſe, will be ſuffocated with any 
hard body, furl: 3 a pellet is, or the barrel of a gun; iv as the 
hard bod wouid kill the flame. B con. 
How ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe pellets they can 
hardly roll upon the ground. L'Eftt ange. 
in a ſhooting trunk, the longer it 1s to a certain limit; the 
more forcibly the air paſſes and drives the pellet. Kay. 
Pe'LLETED. adj. [fiom pel/et | Conſiſting of bullets. 
My brave Egyptians all, 5 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, 
Lie graveleſs. 


Pe'LLIcLE. n. . [pellicula, Latin. ] 


1. A thin ſkin. 2. It 


is often uſed for the film which gathers upon liquors im- 


pregnated with ſalts or other ſubſtances, and evaporated by 
heat. | | 
(r.) After the diſcharge of the fluid, the pe/licle muſt be 
broke. nl Sharp's Surgery. 
PELLITORY. n. ,. [parietaria, Lat.] Au herb. 
Ve'iLMELL. n. / [fefle melle, Fr.] Confutedly ; tumul- 
 tuoutly ; one among another; with confuſed violence. 
When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then defie each other; and ell meli 
Make work upon ourſelves. 
Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a time | | 
f pell nell havock and confuſion. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
After theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as your grace hath 
heard, battered epiſcopal government, with their paperſhot, 


 Shakeſp. King John. 


then they fall Pell mell upon the ſervice book. White, 
| He knew when to tall on peel, : 
To fall back and retreat as well. Hudibras. 


 PeLLs. u. /. [pe/lis, Lat.] Clerk of the pell;, an officer 


belonging to the exchequer, who enters every teller's bill 
into a parchment roll called pei{zs acceptorum, the roll of 
receipts ; and alſo makes another roll called pellis exituum, 
a roll of the diſburſements. Bailey. 
PELLU'CTD. adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] Clear; tranſparent ; 
not opake ; not dark. | 
The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign matter 
with the proper matter of the ſtone : this is the caſe of agates 
and other coloured ſtones, the colours of ſeveral whereof may be 
extracted, and the bodies rendered as pellucidas cryſtal, without 
enſibly damaging the texture. | | Woodward. 
If water be made warm in any pellucid veſſel emptied of air, 
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Shakeſp. 
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the water in the vacuum will bubble and bail as vehemently 23 

it would in the open air in a vellel ict upon the fire, till it con- 
ceives a much greater heat. Newtcn's Opticks, 
Pe:LLUCIbiITyY. | n. f. [from pellucid.] Franſparency; 
PeLtuU'CcIDNESS. clearne's ; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menſtruum, in which the in- 
ſenſible particles of diſſolved matter float, without troubling the 
peilucidity of the air; when on a ſudden by a precipitation they 
gather into vihble mitty drops that make clouds. Locke, 

We conſider their peliuc1dr2ſs and the vaſt quantity of light, 


that paſſes through them without reflection. Keil, 
PELT. u. J. [from fellis, Lat.] 1. Skin; hide. 2 The 
uarry of a hawk all torn. | Ainſwurth, 


(1.) The camel's hair is taken for the ſkin or pelt with the 
hair upon it. Brown's Valgar Errours, 
A icabby tetter on their pe/ts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 
PELT-MONGE&R. n. /. | pellio, Lat. 
dealer in raw hides. 
Toa PELT. Y a. [poltern, German, inne-; contrafted 
rom pellet, Mr. Me.] 1. To ſtrike with fomething thrown, 
It is generally uled of ſomething thrown, rather with 
teazing frequency than deſtructive violence. 2. To throw; 
to catt. | | 
(1.) Poor naked wretches whereſoe er you are 
That bide the pe/t1ng of this pitileſs ſtorm! 
How {hail your houtel-fs heads and unfed fides, 


Dryden. 
pelt and manger.] A 


Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you. Shakefþ, 
Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 

The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. Shakeſþ. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone | 

To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 


Obicure perſons have inſulted men of great worth, and pe/ted 
them from coverts with little objections. Atterbury, 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and I might 


ceuſily with ſtones eit the metropolis to pieces. Swift. 
(2.) zy Phillis me with p«/*ed apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hics. Dryden. 


Pe'LTiNG. adj This word in Shakeſpeare ſignifies, I know 
not why, mean; paltry ; pititul. 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be quiet; 


For every feltiag petty officer 


Would ule his heav'n for thunder. Sbaleſp. 
| —— Fogs falling in the and, | 
Have every pelting river made fo proud, | 
That they have overborn their continents, Shakeſp. 
They from ſheepcotes and poor pelting villages | | 
Enforce their charity. Shakeſp. 


A tenement or pelting farm. Shakeſp. 
PE'LVIS. n. , [Latin.] The lower part of the belly. 
Pex. n. / [penna, Latin.] 1. An inſtrument of writing. 
2. Feather. 3 Wing; though even here it may mean 
| feather. 4. [From pennan, Saxon.] A ſmall incloſure; a 
615 Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper d with love's ſighs. 
Eternal deities ! 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pers of adamant on plates of braſs. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 
And with unwilling fingers, tries the per. Dryden. 
He remembers not that he took off pen from paper till he had 
done. 1 Fell. 
I can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new idea it ſhall exhibit 
the next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it, which 
will neither appear, if my hands ſtand ftill ; or though I move 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


my pen, if my eyes be ſhut. Locke. 

(2.) The pens that did his pinnions bind, X 
Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin'd. Spenſer. 
3s) - Feather'd ſoon and fledg'd, 

They ſumm' d their pers ; and ſoaring th' air ſublime, 

Wi ma cy de the ground. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4.) My father ſtole two geeſe out of a pen. Shakeſp. 
The cook was ordered to dreſs capons . and take 


the beſt in the pen. L'Eftrange. 
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She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden's Horace. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pex:r, 
And be thy turkeys num'rous as thy hens. | King, 
7 PEN. v. 4. preter. and part. paſſ. pent. [pennan and 
indan. Saxon.] 1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage ; to 
imptiſon in a narrow place. 2. [From the noun; pret. 
and part, pail. penned] To write. It probably meant at 
firſt only the manual exerciſe of the pen, or mechanical 
part of writing; but it has been long uſed with relation to 
the ſtyle or compoſition. 


(1.) Away with her and pen her up, Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
My heavy ſon > | 
Private in his chamber pers himſelf. Shakeſp. 


The plaiſter alone would pen the humour already contained 
in the part, and forbid new humour. | Bacon. 
Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and bruis'd, 
Into their ſubſtance pert. | Milton, 
| As when a prowling wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to ſeek new hauat for prey, 
Watching where ſhepheras pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, | 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. Milton. 
The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver itſelf 
by an expanſion of its parts. | B: le. 


The prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the Jewiſh cuſtom; 


they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be acquainted 
with none. Harvey on. Conſu mptions. 
Ah! that your bus'neſs had been mine, 
To pen the ſheep. 
(2.) For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
_. Whoſe metal iff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look, 


With one good dance or letter finely pern'd. Sidney. 


I would be loth to caſt away my ſpeech; for, beſides that 


it is excellently well penn'd, I have | 
it. | Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Shakeſp. 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and penned out of his 
mouth by four good ſecretaries, for trial of our orthography, 
was ſet down by them. |  Camadaen's Remains. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes with his own hand. 
Hayward en Edward VI. 
The precepts penned, or preached by the holy Apoſtles, 
were as divine and as perpetual in reſpect of __—_— 
| | ite. 
The digeſting my 1 into order, and the ſetting them 
down in writing was neceſſary; for without ſuch ſtrict examina- 
tion, as the penning them affords, they would have been dis- 
jointed and roving ones. Digby on the Soul. 
Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus ; 
The judges hearing with applauſe, at th end . 
Freed him, and ſaid, no fool ſuch lines had penn d. Denb. 
Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little meditation, 


taken great pains to con 


ſpeak to ſome ſubje& without penning of any thing. Locke. 
Should I publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well penned, they 
would do honour to the perſons who write them. Adaiſon. 
Twenty fools I never aw 
Come with petitions fairly penned, 0 
Deſiring I ſhould ſtand their friend. Swift. 


Pe'/xaL. adj. [penal, Fr. from pena, Lat.] 1. Denounc- 
ing puniſhment ; enacting puniſhment, 2. Uſed for the 
purpoſes of puniſhment ; vindictive. _ 4 

(..) Gratitude plants ſuch generoſity in the heart of man, as 
ſhall more effe&ually incline him to what is brave and becoming 
than the terror of any penal law. 5 South, 

| (2.) Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton. 

PEN AI Ir v. n. .. [penalits, old French.] Liableneſs to pu- 
niſhment ; condemnation to puniſhment. | 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and ſome unto 
the penality of contrary affirmations ; but the experience of na- 
vigations, can now aſſert them beyond all dubitation. Brown, 

Pe'xaLlTvy. . . [from penalite, old French.] 1. Puniſh- 
ment; cenſure ; judicial infliction. 2. Forfeiture upon 
non performance. 


Dryden. 


To Pe'xC1L. v. n. [from the noun.] To paint. 


P E N 


(1.) Political power is a right of making laws with fenaltier 
of death, and conſequently ail leſs pena/ties, for preſerving pro- 


perty, and employing the force of the community in the exe- 
cution of laws. Locke, 


Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chains, 
And wit dreads exile, fera/ties and pains. 


(2.) Lend this money, not us to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 


Who, if he break, thou may'it with better face 
Exact the penalty. Srakeſp. Merch. of Veri.e, 


Pe'NxNaxCE. u. ,. [penence, old French; for penitence.) In- 


fliction either publick or private, ſuffered as an expretlion 
of repentance for fin. 


And bitter ꝓennance, with an iron whip, 


Dunc i. 


Was wont him once to diſciple every day. Senſer. 
Mew her up, | 
And make her hear the pennance of her tongue. Shakes, 


No penitentiary, though he enjoine4 hun never fo ſtraight 
fennance to exput? his firſt offence, would have counſelled hint 
to have given over purſuit of his right. Bacon. 
The (courge 

Ine xorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to pennance, en, Paradiſe Loſt. 

A Lorain ſurgcon, who whipped the naked part with a great 
rod of nettles till all over bliſtered, perſuaded him to perform this 
pcund ice in a ſharp fit he had. Temple. 


Pence. n. / The pfural of penny; formed from pennies, 
by a conttaction uſual in the rapidity of colloquial ſpeech. 
The fame fervant found one of his fellow ſervants, which 
owed hun an hundred perce, and took him by the throat. Mat. 


Pe'NCiL. n. J. [penicillum, Latin.] 1. A fall bruſh of 
hair which painters dip in their colours. 2. A black lead 
pen, with which cut to a point they write without ink. 
3. Any inſtrument of wricing without ink. 

(1.) The Indians will perfectly repreſent in feathers whatſoever 


| they ſee drawn with penci/s, | Heyn. 
Pencils can by one ſlight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed tace, that wept before. Dr yaens 


For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, | 
And nature's ready genci / paints the flow'rs. Dryden. 
A ſort of prttures there is, wherein the colours, as laid by 
the /erci ! on the table, mark out very odd figures. Locle. 
The faithful encz has deſign'd | 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Poze. 
(2.) Mark wich a pen or i the molt conſiderable things in 
the books you deſire to remember. | Watts, 


Painting is almoſt the natural man; | 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: fend figures are | | 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. | Shakeſp. Timon, 

Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their od'rous pow'rs, 
Where nature pencils butterf ies on fow'rs, Harte. 
Pe xDanT. n. /. [Pendant, French.] 1. A jewel hanging 

in the ear. 2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 3. 

A pendulum. Obſoſete. 4 A tinall flag in ſhips. 

(1.) ———— The pirits | 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 


Some hang upon the fenderts of her car. Pofe, 
(2.) Unripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do cleave 

Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no loſs to leave 

'T he ſmiling fedant which adorns her fo, 

And until Autumn, on the bough ſhould grow. Waller. 


(3.) To make the fame f endant go twice as faſt as it did, or 
make every undulation of it in halt the time it did, make the 
line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to th: 
line at which it hanged before. Digby on the Soul, 

Pe/NDENCE. n. /. {irom pendeo, Lat.] Slopeneſs ; inclina- 
tion. 

The Italians give the cover a graceful fendence or ſlopeneſs, 


dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whercof two ſhall 


P E N 


ſerve for the elevation of the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt, PE'NETRANT. adj. [penetrant, Fr. 1 Hl 


| Watton's Architecture. 
Pe:/xDENcy. n. , [from pendeo, Latin.] Suſpenſe ; delay 
of dec'fion. 
The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal cauſe, nor can 
the appellant allege fendency of ſuit. Aylife. 
Pe'nvenrtT. adj. [pendens, Latin; ſome write pendant, from 
the French.] 1. Hanging. 2. Jutting over. 3. Supported 
above the ground. | 
(.) Quaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbons fendent, flaring about her head. Shakeſp. 
I ſometimes mournful verſe indite, and ling 
Of deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 
(2.) A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock her eyes with air. 
(.) They brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock CY 
Over the vex'd abyſs. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
PRIX DING. n. , [pendente lite. Depending; remaining 
yet undecided. 
A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall be 
n. ſ. [from pendulous.] The ſtate 


in the poſſeſhon. _ 
PexpuLo'sITY. } 
PR“NYDULOUSN ESS. F of hanging ; ſuſpenſion. 

His flender legs he encreaſed by riding, that is, the humours 
deſcended upon their fenduloſity, having no ſupport or ſuppe- 
daneous ſtability. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PE/NDULOUS. adj. [pendulus, Latin.] Hanging; not 
ſupported below. 
All the plagues, that in the pendu/ous air 

Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters. 

| | | Shakeſpeare. 

Bellerophon's horſe, fram'd of iron, and placed between two 
loadſtones with wings expanded, hung pendulous in the air. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Philips. 


Shakeſp. 


defended 
Aylife. 


The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, and in the upper 


jaw often four, becauſe theſe are pendulous. Kay. 

Pe'/nDULUM. n. / [fendulus, Lat. pendule, Fr.] Any 

weight hung ſo as that it may eaſily ſwing backwards and 

forwards, of which the great law is, that its oſcillations 

are always performed in equal time. 

| _ Upon the bench I will fo handle em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 

Unanimous opinion. | Hudibras. 


PENETRABLE adj. [penetrable, Fr. penetrabilit, Lat.] 
1. Such as may be pierced; ſuch as may admit the en- 
trance of another body. 2. Suſceptive of moral or intel- 
lectual impreſſion. „„ | 

(1.) ———— Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 
(2.) —— I am not made of ſtone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 
| Peace, © 
And let me wring your heart, for ſo I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff. 


Dryden. 
Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


PzNETAABILIT V. n. , [from penetrable,] Suſceptibility 


of impreſſion from another body. 
There being no mean between penetrability and impenetra- 
bility, paſſivity and activity, they being contrary; therefore the 
infinite — of the one quality is the poſition of its con- 
Cbeyne ; Philoſophical Principles. 


trary. 
PXE TIAAIL. n. .. [penetralis, Latin.] Interiour parts. 


Not ia uſe. 
IT be heart reſiſts 


purulent fumes, into whoſe fenetrails to 
inſinuate ſome time muſt be allowed. | 


Harvey. 


Pe/nsTRANCY. n. /, [from penetrant.] Power of enter- 
ing or piercing. 5 

The ſubtility, activity, and penetrancy of its effluvia no ob- 

or repel, but they will make their way through 

Ray en the Creation. 


ſtacle can 
all on oy 


- 


P E N 


the 
to pierce or enter; ſharp ; ſubtile. e power 


If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient glaſſe 
moted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams may — be — 
and reduced into a penetrant ſpirit. Boyle. 
The food, mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, is evacuated 
into the inteſtines, where it is further ſubtilized and rendered © 
fluid and penetrant, that the finer part finds its way in at the 
ſtreight orifices of the lacteous veins. Ray. 


To PE NETRATE. v. 4. [penetro, Lat. penetrer, Fr.] 1. 
To pierce ; to enter beyond the ſurface; to make way 
into a body. 2. To affect the mind. 3. To reach the 
meaning. b 

(1.) Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the moſt pene- 
trating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(3-) There ſhall we clearly fee the uſes of theſe things, 
which here were too ſubtile for us to fenetrate. Kay. 


ToPENETRATE. v. n. 1. To make way. 2. To make 
way by the mind. ; | 
(1.) Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 

Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate : 

Though the ſame ſun with all diffuſive rays 

Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pode. 

(2.) If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather fanc 
than know, and are not yet penetrated into the inſide and reali- 
ty of the thing. | Locke, 


PENETRATION. n./. [penetration, Fr. from penetrate.] 1. 
The act of entering into any body. 2. Mental entrance 
into any thing abſtruſe. 3. Acuteneſs ; ſagacity. 

(1.) — It warms | 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 

With gentle penetration though unſeen 

Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. Mr/ton's Par. Loft. 

(2.) A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth the labour of thoſe 
who deſign either of the three learned profeſſions, Watts. 

(3-) The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might conſult 
with others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. 

| Wat ' 

ſharp; 

3. Having 


Pe'nETRATIVE. adj. [from penetrate.] 1. Piercing ; 
ſubtile. 2. Acute; ſagacious; ditcerning. 
the power to impreſs the mind. : 
: (1.) Let not air be too groſs, nor too fenetrative, nor ſub- 
ject to any foggy noiſomeneſs from fens. | Wotton 
(2.) O thou, whoſe fenetrati ve wiſdom found 
The ſouth ſea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands drown'd. 


7 Sawitt's Mice! "rag 
Woulod'ſt thou foe | wif Iſcellanies 


862 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending d 
His corrigible neck, his face ubdu'd ** 
To penetrative ſhame, | f 
PENETRATIVENESS. n. /. [from penetrative,] 
lity of being penetrative. N 
Pe'nGuin. n. /. [anſer magellanicus, Latin.] 1. A bird 
This bird was found with this name, as 3 8 
the firſt diſcoverers of America; and penguin ſignify ing 
in Welſh a white head, and the head of this fowl being 


Shalep. 
The qua- 


white, it has been imagined, that America wa | 
from Wales; whence Hudibras : « Britiſh = 


| _— from — — Grew 2 account 
of the name, deriving it from pinguis, Lat. fat; but i | 
believe, miftaken. 2. A * . 
(1.) The penguin is fo called from his extraordinar 
for though he be no highzr than a large gooſe, yet __ 
ſometimes ſixteen pounds : his wings are extreme ſhort and 
little, altogether unuſeful for flight, Fae by the help whereof he 
ſwims very ſwiftly. Grew's Muſæum. 
(2.) The 4 is common in the Weſt Indies, where 
the juice of it is often put into punch, being of a ſharp 
acid flavour: there is alſo a wine made of the juice of this fruit, 
but it will not keep good long. e Miller. 


e 


PEN 


piece of land almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined by 
2 narrow neck to the main. | 


Aſide of Milbrook lieth the peninſula of Inſwork, on whoſe 
neckland ftandeth an ancient houſe. Carew, 


PentNSULATED. adj, [from peninſula.] Almoſt ſurround- 
ed by water. | | 
PE/NITENCE. n: /. [penitence, Fr. penitentia, Lat.] Re- 
ntance ; forrow for crimes; contrition for fin, with 
amendments of life or change of the affections. 

Death is deferr'd, and penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not res erſe the doom. Dryden. 

PENITEN T. adj. [penitent, Fr. penitens, Lat.] Repentant ; 
contrite for fin ; ſorrowful for paſt tranſgreſſions, and reſo- 
lutely amending life. 35 

—— Much it joys me 
To ſee you become fo penitent. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themſelves, or fenitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers. Milton's 

Provoking God to raiſe them enemies ; 
From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. 
The proud he tam'd, the penitenrt he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd, 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 

Pe'NiTENT. u. /. 1. One ſorrowful for fin. 2. One under 

cenſures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 3. One 
under the direction of a confeſſor. | 


Shakeſp. 


Paradiſe Reg. 


(1.) Concealed treafures ſhall be brought into uſe by the in- 


duſtry of converted penitents, whoſe carcaſes the impartial laws 
ſhall dedicate to the worms of the earth. Bacon. 


The repentance, which is formed by a grateful ſenſe of the 
divine goodneſs towards him, is reſolved on while all the ap- 
petites are in their ſtrength : the penitent conquers the tempta- 
tions of ſin in their full force. Rogers. 
(2.) The counterfeit Dionyſius deſcribes the practice of the 
church, that the catechumens and penitents were admitted to 
the leſſons and pſalms, and then excluded. Stilling fleet. 
PEnNITENTIAL. adj. [trom penitence.] Expreſſing penitence; 
enjoined as pennance. 
I have done pennance for contemning love, 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have punith'd me 
With bitter falle and penitential groans. Shakeſp. 
Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould adore leeks and 
lick, and ſhed penitential tears at the ſmell of a deified 
onion, | | SH 05 South. 
PexiTe'NTIAL. n. ſ. [penitenciel, Fr. penitentiale, low 
Latin.] A book directing the degrees of pennance.  _ 
The fenitentials or book of pennance contained ſuch matters 
as related to the impoſing of pennanee, and the reconciliation 
of the perſon that ſuffered pennance. 8 
PexITE NTIaRy. n. /. [penitencier, Fr. pænitentiarius, 
low Latin.} 1. One who preſcribes the rules and meaſures 
of pennance. 2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 
3- The place where pennance is enjoined. Ainſworth. 
(1.) Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted right, no 
pemtentiary, though he had enjoined him never ſo ſtraight pen- 
nance to expiate his firſt offence, would have counſelled him to 
have given over purſuit of his right, which he proſperouſly re- 
obtained. | Bacon. 
The great penitentiary with his counſellors preſcribes the mea- 
of pennance. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(2.) A priſon reſtrained John Northampton's liberty, who, 
for abuſing the ſame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was 
condemned hither as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew. 
To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of fin, is the 
work of the penitentiary. Hammond, 
Pe!\niTENTLY. adv. [from penitent.] With repentance ; 
with forrow for fin ; with contrition. 


Pe'nxn1ps. n. / (pen and knife.] A knife uſed to cut 


pens. 


Some ſchoolmen, fitter to guide penlnives than ſwords, pre- 
Ciſely ſtand upon it. Fe = 


We might as ſoon fell an oak with a fenknife, Holyday, 


Milton. 


Ayliffe. 


ful, yet it is not ſafe. 


make a penny. 


PEN 


PENINSULA. u. . [Lat. gene inſula ; peninſule, Fr.] A Penman. 2. / [pen and man.] 1. One who profeſſes the 


act of writing. 2. An author; a writer. 

(2.) The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after our Sa- 
viour's death, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, which had been 
publiſhed only by the apoſtles and diſciples : the further conſide- 
ration of theſe holy 7 enmen will fall under another part of this 
diſcourſe. | Addi ſun on the Ch. iſtian Religion. 

The deſcriptions which the evangeliſts give, ſhew that both 
our bleſſed Lord and the holy fenmen of his ſtory were deeply 
affected. ; | Atterbury. 

Pe'nnacnaeD. adj. [pennache, Fr.] Applied to flowers 
when the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is 
radiated and diverſified neatly without any confufion. 

Trevoux, 

Carefully protect from violent rain your fennached tulips, 
covering them with matraſſes. Evelyn. 

PeEnNaAnT, n. J. [pennon, Fr.] 1. A ſmall flag, enſign or 
colours. 2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 
| Ainſworth, 
Pe'NnaTED. adj [Fennatus, Latin.] 1. Winged. 2. Pen- 
_ nated, amongtt botaniſts, are thoſe leaves of plants as grow 
directly one againlt another on the ſame rib or ſtalk ; as 
thoſe of aſh and_walnut-tree. Quincy. 
Pe'nNner. n. /. [frow pen.] 1. A writer. 2. A pencale. 
Ainſ. So it is called in Scotland. e 
Pe'nniLEss. adj. [from fenny.] Moneyleſs ; poor; want- 
ing money. 
Pe'nnoN. n. {. [fermn, Fr.] A ſmall flag or colour. 
Her yellow locks criſped like golden wire, 
About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed, 
And when the wind amongſt them did inſpire, 


They waved like a emen wide diſpred. Henſer. 
Harry ſweeps through our land | 
With fennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. Shakeſp, 
High on his pointed lance his pernon bore, gs 
His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur. Dryden. 


PE'NNY. n. /. plural perce. [pents, Saxon.] 1. A small 
coin, of which twelve make a ſlülling: a penny is the 
radical denomination ſrom which Engliſh coin is number- 
ed, the copper halfpence and farthings being only nummorum 
famuli, a \ubordinate ſpecies of coin. 2. Proverbially. A 
ſmall ſum. 3. Money in general. ” 
(1.) She fighs and ſhakes her empty ſhoes in vain, 


No fhilver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 
One frugal on his birth- day fears to dine, 
Does at a ferny's colt in herbs repine. Dryden. 


(2.) ———— You ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings _ 
Of any penny tribute paid. Shakeſp. Cymbeltue. 
We will not lend thee a perry. _ Shakefp. 
Becauſe there is a latitude of gain in buying and ſelling, 


take not the utmoſt / enny that is lawful, tor although it be law- 

| Taylor's Holy Living, 

(3-) Pepper and Sahean incenſe take; 

And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make; | 
Be ſure to turn the fenny. 7 Dryden. 
It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who hath a mind to 
| Swift's Miſcellagiec. 

E NNYROYAL, or pudding graſs. n. ſ. [pulegium, Latin.] 
A plant. | Miller. 


Pr“ VX VYWEICGRT. x. / [penny and weight.] A weight con- 


taining twenty-four grains troy weight. 
The Sevil piece of Eight is 1 4 pennpwerght in the pound 
worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs fourteen pennyweight, 
contains thirteen pennyweight, twenty-one grains and fifteen 
mites, of which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling ſilver, 
and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and eleven hundredths 


_of a penny. Arbuthnot on Coin. 


Pe'nnywise. adj. [penny and wiſe.] One who faves ſmall 


ſums at the hazard of larger; one who is a niggard on im- 
proper accaſions. . 

Be not pennyuiſe; riches have wings and fly away of them- 
el ves. Bacon. 


P E N 1 "TN 
Pe/xnyworTH. . ſ. [penny and avorth.] 1. As much as The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of the curate's 
n . : ffi d therefore is a kind of 67 
is bought for a penny. 2. Any purchaſe; any thing bought omce, a f en * ind of penſioner to him. Collier. 
or ſold for money. 3. Something advantageouſly bought; Poo poignant ws ko | Pep 
| : 1 15 . . A | = 7 & : Crt 3 < ; 
eee got for leſs than it is worth. 4. A ſmall quai PE/NSIVE. adj. [penjif, French; penſivo, Italian] 1. Sor. 


(2.) As for corn it is nothing natural, ſave only for barley oo '7 W 2 ful; mournfully ſerious ; me- 
and oats, and ſome places for rye; and therefore the larger ancholp. 2. 11 18 generally and properly uted of perſons ; 


pennyorths may be allowed to them. / enjer on Ireland. but Prior has applied it to things. : 
Pirates may make cheap fenn'worths of their pillage, (1.) Think it ſtill a good work, which they in their penſive 
And purchaſe friends. Shaleſp. Henry VI. care for the well beſtowing of time account walte. Hooker, 
I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither Latin, French nor Are you at leiſure, holy father, — : 
Italian, and you may come into court, and ſwear that I have a — My leiſur e ſerves me, penſi ve daughter, now. Shakeſp. 
poor pe nyc of the Engliſh, __ Shakeſp. Anxious cares the perſrve nymph oppreſt, 
Lucian affirms, that the fouls of uſurers after their death are And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. Pope. 
tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain days (2.) We at the fad approach of death ſhall know 
for poor men to take their fennyworths out of their bones and The truth, which from theſe ꝓenſive numbers flow, 
ſides by cudgel and ſpur. Peacham. That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. Prior, 


Though in purchales of church lands men have uſually the Pe NSIVELY. adv, from penfive.] With melancholy ; 
cheapeſt perry worths, yet they have not always the beſt bargains. ſortowfully; with gloomy ſeriouſneſs. 


South, So fair a lady did I ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers the walked pen/ively 


(3.) For fame he pray'd, but let the event declare 


He had no mighty fenn'worth of his pray 'r. Dryden. Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Spenſer, 
(4.) My friendſhip I diftribute in fennyworths to thoſe about PEX SIVENESS. n. . [from penfeve. ] Melancholy; for- 
me and who diſpleaſe me leaſt. Swift, 


rowtfulneſ(s; gloomy ſeriouſneſs, | 
PE/NS{LE. adj. [perfilis, Latin.] 1. Hanging; ſuſpended. Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether they tend unto 
2. Supported above the ground. | | this life or the life to come, there is great cauſe why we ſhould 
(r.) Two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, as of the delight more in giving thanks than in making requeſts for them, 
bell when it is p2»/ile; the other ſecret, of the minute parts. inaſmuch as the one hath penſiveneſs and fear, the other always 


| Bacon, joy annexed, Hooker, 
This ethereal ſpace, 45 —— Would'| thou unlock the door | 
Yielding to earth and ſez the middle place, To cold deſpairs and gnawing perſivenejs. Heroert, 
Anxious I aſk you, how the fene ball Pex T. part. pail. of pen. Shut up. 
Should never ftrive to riſe, nor never fear to fall. Prior. Cut my lace aſunder, 
(2.) The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, That my pent heart may have ſome icope to beat. Shakeſp. 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, | The fon of Clarence have I gent up cloſe. Shakeſjp. 
On which the planted grove and penſile garden grows. Pricr, The foul pure fire, like ours, of equal force 
Pe'nSILENESS. z. /. [tiom penſile.] 1 he ſtate of hang- But ent in fleſh, muſt iſſue by diſcourſe, Dryer. 
ing. | | Pent up in Utica he vainly forms | | 
PENSION. n. /. [penfion, Fr.] An allowance made to any A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs. Addiſon's Cato. 


one without an equivalent. In England it is generally under- PENTACA'PSULAR, adi. [Tele and capſular.] Having hve 
ſtood to mean pay given to a ſtate hireling for treaſon to nen 


his country. Pe'NTACHORD. adj. [Twls and xo. An inſtrument with 
A charity beſtowed on the education of her young ſubjeRs |, five ftr 4 - ES Te 
has more merit than a thouſand penſicus to thoſe of a higher PENTAE'DROUS. adj. [wils and i.] Having five fides. 
fortune. | Addiſon's Guardian. The fentaedrous columnat coralloid bodies are compoſed of 
He has liv'd with the great without flattery, and been a friend Plates ſet lengthways, and palng from the ſurface to the axis. 
to men in power without feng. | Pot e. _ | | Woodward on Foffils . 
Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, PE'NTAGON. u. /. [pentagon, | Fr. Ti: and yx. A 
Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate, and crown. Young, figure with five angles. | 


To Pe'x$10N. wv. a. [from the noun.) Jo ſupport by an I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caſt by Baroccio 
arbitrary allowance into the form of a pentagon with a circle inſcribed. « Molten. 
One might expect to ſee medals of France in the higheſt per- PznTa'conar. adj. [from pentagon.] Quinquangular; hav- 
fection, when there is a ſociety pen/ioned and ſet apart for the ing five angles. = | 
deſigning of them. 2 Addiſon on Medals. The body being eut tranſverſely, its ſurface appears like a 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, | net made up of pentagonal meſhes, with a pentagonal ſtar in 
| One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion d Quarles. Pope. each meſh. 5 Woodward on Foſſils. 
Pr'xsIONMART. adj. [penſtonnaire, French. ] Maintained by PenTa'MeTER. n. ſ. [pentametre, Fr. pentametrum, Lat.! 
penſions. — | A 2 verſe of five feet. „„ 
| Mr. Diſtich may poſſibly plav ſome pentameters upon us 
| „01 Donne. but he ſhall be . 4 m dimes, 4 Addiſon | 
They were devoted by penſionar'y obligations to the olive. PeENTA'NGULAR. adj. [wile and angular] Five cornered. 


| | | Howel's Vocal Foreſt. His thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, fo as to make the 
Pe'xs10ntzx. n. / [from penſſon.] 1. One who is ſup- fleſh almoſt pentangular. Ae 


ported by an allowance paid at the will of another; a de- PenTaez'tTaLous. adj. [Tis and petala, Lat] Having 
pendant. 2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey his five petals or leaves. 

maſter. | | PenTA'SPAST. adj. e, Fr. Tile rd.] An 
(..) Prices of things neceſſary for ſuſtentation, grew exceſ- engine with 3 ; e. Cra! Did; 
five to the hurt of penfiners, ſoldiers, and all hired eee PenTA'STICE. 1. ſ. [wil and 5ix®-] A compoſition con- 


9 Scorn his houſhold policies, 
His filly plots and penfionary ſpies. 


f ſiſting of five verſes. 
H dreams, ng a ; 

_— The fickle — of N 0 — train. Milton. Pe'NTASTYLE,.A. J. [ils and Cros. ] In architecture, 
Thoſe perſons whom he truſted with his greateſt ſecret and 2 work in which are five rows of columns. Dia. 


| teſt buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom had recourſe to him, but PN TAT EUCH. n.'/. [wile and viõ x, pentateuque, Fr.] 
S | — for new penſioners. Fell, The five books of Moſes. - 


P E N 
The author in the enſuing part of the penfatench mies ret 


unfrequent mention of the an 


Bentley. 


Pentecoft ſignifies the fiftieth, becauſe this feaſt was cele- | 

brated the fifticth , after the ſixteenth of Ni ian, which was the 
feaſt of weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the paſ- 
ſover : they then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat harveſt, 

which then was completed: it was inſtituted to oblige the 
Iſraelites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the 
Lord's dominion, and alſo to render thanks to God for the law 
he had given them f m "<a Sinai, on the fiftieth day after 
their coming out of Egy Calmet. 

(2.) * Fis fave the 1 of Lucentio, 


dns wn entecoft as quickly as it will 
ve and twenty years. Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 


1 STAL. adj. [from penteceff. ] Belonging to Whit- 
ſuntide. 

I have compoſed ſundry colle&s, made up out of the church 
collects with ſome little variation; as the collects adventual, 
quadrageſimal, paſchal or pentecoflal. I — 

Pe'nTHOUSE. n. J [pent, from pente, Fr. and houſe.] 
ſhed hanging out aſſope from the main wall. 
This is the penthouſe under which Lorenzo defir'd us to make 
ſtand. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſp. 
The Turks lurking under their penthoufe, laboured with 
mattocks to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knolles, 
Thoſe defenſive engines, made by the Romans into the form 


2a. 


Pe NTICE. n. ſ. [apfentir, French; pendice, Italian. It 
is commonly ſuppoſed a corruption of penthouſe ; but per- 
haps pentice is the true word.] A floping roof. 


Climes that fear the falling and lying of much ſnow, ought 
to provide more inclining pentices. Wotton. 


PE'NTIL E. n. , [pent and tile] A tile formed to cover 


tiles. 
Pentiles are a inches long, with a button to hang on 
the laths; they are hollow and circular. Moxon, 


PexT up. part. w [pent, from pen and up.] Shut up. 


loſe fent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents. Shakeſ. K. Lear. 
PEN ULTIMATE. adj. [penultimus, Latin.] Laſt but 


one. 


ſhadow, that part of the ſhadow which is half light. 
The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's diameter, 


and was about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, in- 
cluding the penumbra. | Newton. 


Pexvu'zxious. adj. [from penuria, Latin. 
ſparing; not liberal ; ſordidly mean. 2. Scant ; not plen- 


1 0 us Lv. adv. [from penurious.] Sparingly ; not 

entifully. 

Pzxu'riousNEss. n. [f [from penurious.] 1. Niggardlineſs ; 
Nr - 2..Scantineſs ;' not plenty. 

1 
that people, it is no wonder that, notwithſtanding fur- 
9 as their neighbours, W 

on. 


pf NIECOS 1. n. /. [Taleo ; pentacofle, Fr] 3. A 
feeaſt among the Jews. 2. Whitſuntide. 
(. 


ſecond day of the feaſt of the paſſover: the Hebrews call it the 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


of penthouſes to cover the aſſailants from the weapons of the 
—_ would he preſently batter in pieces with ſtones and 
block Wilks, 
My penthouſe eye-brows and my beard | 
Offend your ſight ; but theſe are manly Sus. Den 
The chill rain 
Drops from ſome penthouſe on her wretched head. Koe. 


the ſloping part of the roof: they are often called _ 


Penu'MBRaA. n. , [pene and umbra, Latin.] An imperfeQ 


1. Niggardly ; 


tiful. 
( 1.) What more can our fenurious reaſon g 
To 8 large whale or caſtled elephant. Prior. 
2.) Some penurious ſpring by chance appear d 
Scanty of water. : | Addifen, 


we conſider the infinite induſtry and penurrouſneſs of 


PEO 


PE'NURY. ». / [peniria, Lat.] Poverty ge, 

The penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtate. 
Wo can perfectly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 
When thy great mother N firſt thee bare, 
Drgot of | of —_ enty and of 
Then treaf Sometimes wn iſh ne pelt beggar; 
on s me wiſh myſelf a 

And fo I am : then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a kin 


Spenſer, 


Then I am king'd again. Sebakeſp. Richard III. 
Alli wg” were expoſed to hardſhip and penury, which, 
without you, they could never have eſcaped. Spratt. 
Let them not ſtill be obſtinately blind, 
Still to divert the good deſign ' d, 
Or with malignant pen 
To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid | 
Shortneſs of night, and of ſhade. Prior. 
PR“ON Y. n. ſ. [Pœonia, Latin.] A flower. Miller. 


A phyſician had often tried the peony root unſeaſonably 
ed — ſucceſs; but having gathered it when the decreaſing 
the ſlit root err the necks 


4. Ni of a 
In this 


pre or nobles. 
en, or perſons in general. 
ple is uſed indefinitely, like ou in French. 

(1.) Propheſy again before many peoples and nations and 


rticular cla. 2 
hb the word peo 


tongues. Revelations, x. 11. 
Ants are a people not ſtrong, yet _ prepare their meat in 
er. Proverbs, xxx. 25. 
What is the city but the people? 
True, the people are the city. | Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
(2.) I muſt like beaſts or common people dye, 


| Unleſs you write my ele 
The " - AO artiſt may 


2 better than the people, but a play 
ade for delight, 
If you approve it not, has no excuſe. 
uw 3.) Of late POR 
en corn was given gratis, you repin'd, 
Scandl'd the 88 the people call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers. 

Mytelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addiſon. 
(4.) If a man temper his actions to content every combina- 

tion of people, the muſick will be the fuller. Bacon. 
A ſmall red flower i in the ſtubble fields country people call the 


Shateſp. 


' wincopi * com. 
| (50 he frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care 
of * with heaven L"Eftrange, 


— were tempted to lend by great premiums and large in- 
tereſt, Swift”s Miſcellames. 
Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving by diluting 
the fluids ; for people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
but water.  Arbuthnot on Aliments , 
People in adverſity ſhould preſerve laudable cuſtoms. 
Clariſſa. 
To Pe'orLs. v. a. [peupler, French.] To ſtock with in- 
* | 
ſe that Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt peopled this 
„had arrived upon Thames, and called the iſland after his 
_ Britannia. 5 Hiftory, 
He would not be alone, who all things can 
But peopled heav'n with angels, earth with man. Dryden. 
— Beauty a monarch is, 


Which kingl Y mom —_— ficently proves 


By crouds o led empire loves. 1 
A pecpl d city — a . place. Dryden. 
Imperious death directs his ebon lance; 

Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's 2 

Nor. 


* Y 


P EI R 


2 


Pera's TICKS. #. / [.] Medicines which are good Pr xRAMBULA TION. #. . [from perambulate.] 1. The 


to help the tawneſs of the ſtomach and digeſt crudities. 
| Dict᷑. 

PEER. n. /. [y iper, Lat. p:ivre, Ft.] We have three 
kinds of pepper; the black, the white, and the long, which 
are three different fruits produced by three diſtin plants: 
black pepper is a dried fruit of the ſize of a vetch and 
roundiſh, but rather of a deep brown than a black colour : 
with this we are ſupplied from Java, Malabar and Sumatra, 
and the plant has the ſame heat and hery taſte that we 
find in the pepper white pepper is commonly factitious, 
and prepared from the black by taking off the outer bark, 
but there is a rarer ſort, which is a genuine fruit naturally 
white: long pepper is a fruit gathered while unripe and 
dried, of an inch or an inch and half in length, and of the 


4 


thickneſs of a large gooſe quill. | Hill. 


Scatter o'er the blooms the pungent duſt | 
Of er, fatal to the froſty tribe.  Thomſon's Spring. 


70 PE PER. v. 4. (from the noun.] 1. To ſprinkle wita 


pepper. 2. To beat; to mangle with ſhot, or blows. 


(2.) I have peppered two of them j two I have paid, two 


* rogues in buckram ſuits. * Shakefſþ. Hem y IV. 


PR/ PER BOX. n. /. [pepper and ber] A box for holding 


epper 


I will not take the leacher; he cannot creep into a half. 
penny purſe nor into a pepperbox. Shakeſþ. 
\ Pe'ppERCORN. 2. / [pepper and corn.] Any thing of in- 


conſidetable value. : | „ 
Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe peppercorns 
which freeholders pay their landlord. tv acknowledge that they 


hold all from him. Boyle. 


Folks from mud-walFd tenement 


Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. -- Boar. 


Pe'ertRmMINT. n. /. [pepper and mint; piperitis.] Mint 
emibently hot. | 


Pe'ertrwort. n. /. [pepper and wort.] A plant. Miller, 
Px TIC RK. adj. [AHA] What helps digeſtion. Ainſ. 
PE RAC UTE. n. J. [peracutus, Lat.] Very ſharp; very vio- 


lent. | 
Malign, continual feracute fevers, after moſt dangerous at- 
tacks, ſuddenly remit of the ardent heat. t Harvey. 


PERADuVECNTUR E. adv. [par adventure, Fr.] 1. Per- 


haps; may be; by chance. 2. Doubt ; queſtion. It 
is ſometimes uſed as a noun, but not gracefully nor pro- 
erly. . | | 

X & That wherein they might not be like unto either, was 
ſuch feradventure as had been no whit leſs unlawful. Hooker. 
As you return, viſit my houſe ; let our old acquaintance be 


renew d; peradventure I will with you to court, Hate /p. 


What fer adventure may appear very full to me, my ap- 
pear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. | ig by. 
(2.) Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, yet with- 
out all peraduenture their practices jultly may. South. 
To PERA'GRATE. v. a. [/eragro, Lat.] To wander over; 
to ramble through. _ | 5 Did. 
PrAAG RAT TION. mn. [from peragrate.] The act of paſſ- 
ing through any ſtate or ſpace. | | 
A month of peragration is the time of the moon's revolu- 
tion from any part of the zcdiac unto the fame: again, and 
this containeth but twenty-ſeven days and eight hours. Brown. 
The moon has two accounts which are her months or years 
of revolution ; one her periodic month, or manth of peragra- 
tion which chiefly reſpects her own proper motion or place in 
the zodiack, by which ſhe like the ſun performs her revolution 
round the zodiack from any one point to the fame again. 
Holder on Time. 


7. PERA'MBULATE. .v. 4. [herambula, Lat.] 1. To walk 


through. 2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through, 3. To viſit the 
boundaries of the pariſh. | EEE: | 
(2.) Perſons the lord deputy ſhould nominate to view and 

perambulate Iriſh territories, and thereupon to divide and limit 


act of paſſing through or wandering over. 2. A travelling 
ſurvey. 3. A diftri ; limit of juriſdition. 4. Survey 
of the bounds of the pariſh we > performed. 

(1.) The duke looked ſtill for the coming back of the Ar- 
mada, even when they were wandering and making their feram- 
bulution of the northern ſeas. Bacon, 

(2.) France is a ſquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverſe, 
thronging with ſuch multitudes, that the general calcul, made 
in the laſt ferambulation, exceeded eighteen millions. Howel. 

(3+) It might in point of conſcience be demanded, by what au- 
thority a private perſon can extend a perſonal correction beyond 
the perſons and bounds of his own ferambulation. Holyday. 


PER CASE. adv. (pur and caſe.) Perchance ; perhaps. Not 


uled. 
A virtuous man will be virtuous in ſolitudine, and not only 
in theatro, though percaſe it will be more ſtrong by glory and 
fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. Bacon. 
PE: RCEANT. adj, [pergunt, Fr] Piercing; penetrating, 

Obſolete. „„ WES | 

Wond'rous quick and ferceant was his ſpright 

As eagle's eyes, that can behold the fun. Henſer. 
PERCEIVAILE. adj: trum percezve.] Perceptible ; ſuch 

as falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 
ceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the ideas 
of our own minds will follow one another, ſeems to ſtand ſtill; 
as the hands of clocks. „ Locke, 
That which we perceive when we ſee figure, as perceivable 
dy fight, is nothing but the termination of colours. Locke. 
PerCenr'vaBLy. adv. [from perceivable.] In ſuch a man- 
ner as may be obſerved or known. 5 
To PERCEVVE. v. a. [percipia, Lat.] 1. To diſcover by 

ſome ſen{ble effects. 2. To know; to obſerve. 3. To 

be affected by. | | 


( I 2 Conſider 5 
When you above perceive me like a crow, | | 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Jeſus percerved in his ſpirit, that they fo reaſoned wich 


in themtelves. Mark, ii. 8. 
His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they 
are brought low, but he percei veth it not. Job, xiv. 21. 
Till we ourſelves fee it with our own eyes, and perceive it by 
our own underſtandings, we are ſtill in the dark. Lecke. 
How do they come to know that themſelves think, when 
they themſelves do not perceive it. | Locke. 
(3.) The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of 
the matter of tempeſts before the air here below. Bacon. 
PerCEyTIBIULITY. n. /. [from perceptible.) 1. The ſtate 
of being an object of the ſenſes or mind; the ſtate of being 
perceptible. 2. Perception; the power of perceiving. Not 
„ | | 
„ 2 ) The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent, as to ob- 
ſcure or extinguiſnh all perceptibi ty of the reaſon. More. 
PERCE'/PTIBLE. adj. [perceptible, Fr. pe: ceptus, Lat.] Such 
as may be known or obſerved. | io NO 
No ſound is produced but with a perceptible blaſt of the air, 
an t with ſome reſiſtance of the air ſtrucken. Bacon. 
When I think, remember or abſtract; theſe intrinſick ope- 
rations of my mind are not percepinble by my fight, hearing, 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling. Hale 's Origin of Mankind. 
It perceives them immediately, as being immediately objected 
to and perceptible to the ſenſe as I perceive the ſun by my ſight. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, more good 
vill accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open and per- 
. ceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much finer nerves. Pope. 


Perce'eTIBLY. adv. [from perceptible.) In ſuch a man- 


ner as may be perceived. 
The woman decays perceptibly 


ev Pope. 


2 week. 
Pexce'eTton. . / [perception, Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 1. 


The power of perceiving ; knowledge; conſciouſneſs. 2. 
The act of perceiving ; obſervation. 3. Notion ; idea. 
4. The ſtate of being affected by ſomething. | 


FER 


of -its own exiſtence, | Bentley's Sermon. 
Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a 5 or im- 

preſſion, whereby the mind becomes conſcious of 

as when 1 feel hunger, thirſt, cold, or heat. | ; 
(3.) By the inventors, and their followers that would ſeem 

not to come too ſhort of the percepticns of the leaders, they are 

magnikett. | | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
(4.) Great mountains have a #erce/ti92 of the diſpoſition of 

the air to tempeſts ſooner than the. vallies below ; and therefore 


they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their night ** on, 


they mean miſchief. | acon. 
This experiment diſcovereth ferception in plants to move to- 
wards that which ſhould comfort them, though at a diſtance. 
— Buctu s Natural Hift. 


of perceiving. . 

There is a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is awake and 
follicited by external motions, for ſome of them reach the per- 
cepti ve region in the moſt ſilent repoſe and obſcurity of night: 
what is it then that prevents our ſenſations. __ Glamuille, 

Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of the perceptive 


PERCE/PTIVE. agj. [p rceptus, Lat.] Having the power 


art of the ſoul does perceive, every real point of the percep- - | | 
2 To PERCOLATE. v. a. percolo, Latin] To ſtrain through. 


live muſt perceive at once. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Pzrckierl'viTy. n. /. [from perceptive.] The power of 
_ perception or thinking. Locke. 


PERCH. n. /. [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] The perch is one 
of the fiſhes of prey, that, like the pike and trout, car- 


ries his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to kill and 


deflroy ſeveral other kinds of fiſh: he has a hooked or hog 
back, which is armed with tiff briſtles, and all his ſkin 


armed with thick hard ſcales, and hath two fins on his 


back: be ſpawns but once a year, and is held very nutri- 


P-.E.-R 


(r.) Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conſcious Pz'ncntns, 5. { Paris candles uſed in England in ancient 


times; allo the larger ſort of wax candles, which were 


deim uſually ſet upon the altar N 

any , Pexcr PIENT adj. [percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving ; baving 
the power of perception. 3 | 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for them; yet 


theſe cautious and quickſighted gentlemen can wink and ſwal - 


| low this ſottiſh opinion about percipient atoms. Bentley. 


Senſation and perception are not inherent in matter as ſuch; 
for if it were ſo, every ſtock or ſtone would be a fercipient and 
rational creature. | Bentley. 


Percr'eiext. z. /. One that has the power of petceiv- 


Ing. | 
| The foul is the fole ferciprent, which hath animadverſion 
and ſenſe properly ſo called, and the body is only the receiver 


of — impreſſions. G/anville's Scefſis. 
Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the whole, but 
only part. More Divine Dialog ues. 


PRE KCLo“s E. n. F [per and cloſe.] Concluſion ; laſt part. 


Obſolete. 
By the percloſe of the fame verſe, vagabond is underſtood 
for ſuch an one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Kaleig h. 


The evidences of fact are percolated through a vaſt period of 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


ages. | 
PeRCOLA'T1ON. . J. [from percolate] The act of ſtrain- 


ing; purification or ſeparation by ſtraining. 
xperiments touching the ſtraining and paſſing of bodies one 
through another, they call percolation. - Ss Bacon. 
Water paſſing through the veins of the earth is rendered 
freſh and e, which it cannot be by any fercolations we 
can make, but the faline particles will paſs through a tenfold 


filtre. Ray on the Creation. 


tive. Walton's Angler. ToPegxcu'ss. v. a. [percuſſus, Lat.] To ſtrike. 
PER CH. n. /. pertica, Lat. perche, Fr.] 1. A meaſure of Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe; as in owing of the 


five yards and a half; a pole. 2. [perche, Fr.] Something fire by bellows ; and fo likewiſe flame percuſſing the air ongly. 
on which birds rooſt or fit. 5 Bacon's Na Hiftory. 
(2.) For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. Pexcvu'ss10N. n. . [percuſſis, Lat. percuſſion, Fr.] 1. The 


To Prec. v. n. [percher, Fr. from the noun.] To fitor a of ftriking ; ſtroke. 2. Effect of ſound in the ear. 


rooſt as a bird. | (J.) With thy grim looks, and, 
He percheth on ſome branch thereby, _ | The thunder-like percuffing of thy ſounds, 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. Spenſer, Thou mad ſt thine enemies ſhake. Shakeſp. 
The world is grown ſo bad, | The fercuſſion of the am— — of air is produced by 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. the greatneſs of the body perc g- Bacon. 
| Shakeſ, care. Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or percuſſion of 
The morning muſes perch like birds, and fing an envious eye doth moſt hurt are, when the party envied is 
Among his branches. 8 Craſkaw. beheld in glory. : 5  Bacon's Eſays. 
Let owls keep cloſe within the tree, and not ferch upon the The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by percuſſton 
upper boughs. | Focuth. continue a little time to move from the place of percuſſon in 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, _ concentric ſpheres to great diſtances. Newton's Optics. 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden bough. Marbles taught him per cuſſton and the laws of motion, and 
| Dryden. tops the centrifugal motion. _ © Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Glory like the trembling eagle ſtood „ (z-) In double rhymes the percuffon is ſtronger. —Rymer. 
Perch'd on my beaver : in the Granic flood, _ Percu'TIENT. n. /. f [percutiens, Latin. ] Striking ; hay- 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, ing the power to ſtrike. | 
And the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore. WT” IS Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from the roughneſs 
Hoſts of birds that wing the liquid am, | or obliquity of the paſſage, or from the doubling of the per- 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. cutient. 8 188 | Bacon. 
7e PRC RH. v. a. To place on a perch. PzxD1'TION. 2. .. [per ditio, Lat. perdition, Fr.] 1. De- 
It would be notoriouſly perceptible, if you could perch your- ſtruction; ruin ; death. 2. Loſs. 3. Eternal death. 
| elf as a bird on the top of ſome high ſteeple. . More. (.) Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer perdi- 
As evening dragon came, | tion of the Turkiſh fleet, every man puts himſelf in triumph, 
Aſſailant on the perched roots, | + 9 Shakeſp. ' 
And neſts in order rang'd „ = We took ourſelves for free men, feeing there was no danger 4 
Of ſome villatic fol. Nit Agonifles., of our utter perdition, and lived molt joyfully ; going abroad, f 
Pexcnua'nce. adv. [per and chance.] Perhaps; peradven- and ſeeing what was to be ſeen. 1 
ture. 1 bra N ; Quick let us part! Perdition's in thy preſence, 
How long within this wood intend you ay? — And horror dwells about thee. - © Addiſon's Cato. 


| == Perchance till after Theſeus wedding day; | Shakeſp. © © (2.) — There's no ſoul loſt, 
Fipding him by nature Rttle ſtudidus, ſhe choſe rather to Nay not ſo much per dition as an hair 
endue him with ornaments of youth ; as dumting and fencing, © Hetid to any creature in the veſſel e 


not without aim then perchance at a cburtier's life orten. Thou ſaw'ſf fing. S 'Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Only Smithfield ballad per chance to embalm the memory of (3) As life and death, merey and wrath, are matters of 
the other. 3 LEſtrange. knowledge, all men's ſalvation and ſome men's endleſs Perdition 
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P E R 

are _ ſo oppoſite, that whoever doth affirm the one, muſt 

neceſſarily deny the other. Hooker. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after wan- 

der tur cver more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards 

their eternal perdition. _ Kaleigh's Hiffory.. 

Pe'xpus, adv. [This word, which among us is ad- 

verbially taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn 

hope : as ferdue or advanced centinel.] Cloſe ; in am- 
bu 


| Few minutes he had lain perdue, 
To guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudibras. 
Pz'xpurLous, adj. [from perdo, Lat.] Loſt; thrown 
away. 


There may be ſome wandering perdulous wiſhes of known 
impoſſibilities ; as a man who hath committed an offence, may 
with he had not committed it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and im- 
poſſibly, | is as impoſſible as an impoſſibility. ramball. 


Pe RDURABLE, adj. [perdurable, Fr. do Lat.] Laſt- 


ing ; long continued. A word not in uſe, nor accented ac- 
* to analogy. 
Confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable 
toughneſs. Shakeſp. Othello, 
O perdurable ſhame ; let's ſtab ourſclves, Shakeſp. 
The vig rous ſweat | 
|  Doth lend the lively ſprings their perdurable heat. Drayton. 
Pe'xDuURABLY. adv. [trom perdurable.] Laſtingly. 


Why would he for the momentary 
Be perdurably fin'd. | Shakeſp. Mer ſure for Meaſ. 
PenpuRA' TION. n. /. [ferduro, Lat.] Long 3 
. 
PERE'GAL. adj. French. ] Equal. Obſolete. 
Whilom thou waſt peregai to the beſt, 
And wont to make the jolly ſhepherds lad 
With piping and dancing, did paſs Ctenſer. 
To Pe'xEGRINATE. v. n. [peregrinus, Lat. oy To travel; 
to live in foreign countries. Dick. 


PERE GINA T ION. #. / [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel ; 
abode in foreign countries. 


It-was a between them, what account he ſhould give of 


his peregrination abroad.  Bacon's Henry VII. 
It is not amiſs to obſerve the heads of doctrine, which the 
apoſtles agreed to publiſh in all their peregrinations. Hammond. 
That we do notTtontend to have the earth paſs for a paradiſe, 
ve reckon it only as the land of our peregrination, and aſpire 
after a better country Bentley. 
PEREGRINE. as.  [peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.] 
Foreign; not native; not domeſtick. 


The received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed by cold 
preternatural 


heat, is but nugation. 
Bacan's Natural Hi We. 
Te Prxe Mer. v. a. [peremptus, Lat.] To kill; to cruſ 
A law term. | 
Nor is it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal is terempied 
by the deſertion of an appeal: becauſe the office of the jud 


or feregrine and 


0 continues after ſuch inſtar ce is perempted. Aylife. 
 Pexe'merT1ON, 7. J [peremptio, Lat. peremption, French. 


Cruſh ; extindtion. Law term. 
= This 2 of inſtance was f fon of the 
publick, eſt ſuits ſhould be rendered 31. wang vil; 
Pers 'MPTORILY. adv. [from peremptor ] Nm 
1 ; fo as to cut off all farther - 


Norfolk denies them peremptorily. E 


Not to ſpeak peremptorily or oc... WEE face the / point 
of poſſibility, till = have heard me d 


Execution. 


. Hi 


interim. 


| muſt yield to what power vi required. 
God's laws peremptorily injoin us, ak the 
eee W n the r 


, Clarendon 


the means of the 


. ras e | 


„ 


Some talk of letters before the deluge; but 8 
of mere conjecture, and nothing can be * determined 


either the one way or the other. Woodward. 
Never judge peremptorily on firſt appearances. Clariſſa. 
Pere MPTORINESS. 2. , [from peremptory.] Poſitiveneſs; 
abſolute decifion ; dogmatiſm. 

Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts ; the one a magiſterialneſs i in 
matters of opinion; the other a poſitiveneſs in relating mat- 
ters of fact. Government of the Tongue. 

Self conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own opinion are 
not commonly reputed vices. Tillotſar, 


PERE'MP TORY. adj. [peremptorius, low Lat. peremptoire, 
Fr. from peremptus, killed.] Dogmatical; abſolute ; ſuch 
as deſtroys all further expoſtulation. 

If I entertaime 

As peremptorie a deſire, to levell with the plaine 


A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not betwixt my ire 
And what it aimes at. Cha 


pman. 
As 282 apoſtle, wherein he was ſo reſolute and per- 


emptory, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made manifeſt unto him, even 
by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no poſſibility of er- 
OH W Hooker. 
e may have ix exceptions tory againſt the ju- 
rors, of 2 he ſhall how _ TOO Spenſer. 
To-morrow be in readineſs to go; | 
Excuſe it not for I am ferem;tory. | Shakeſp, | 
Not death himſelf 
In mortal fury is half ſo perenptary 


As we to keep this ci ny. Sbaleſp. King John, 
Though — text and the doftride run peremptory and abſo- 
| Jute, whoſoever denies Chriſt, ſhall aſſuredly be denied by him; 
yet ſtill there is a tacit condition, unleſs repentance math 


uth, 
The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was to give us a ful- 


ler diſcovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being er- 
emptory and dogmatical in our determinations, Collier, 
He would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſcouraging 
manner, were he not aſſured that he was able to ſubdue the — 
W N againſt the doctrine which he taught. 
Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion, 


Pexe nwtal. adj. [perennis, Lo] 1. Laſting through 
the year. 2. Perpetual ; unceaſin F. 
(zx.) If the — — 2 ſame in theſe perermial 

fountains, the difficulty wo Cheyne. 
(2.) The matter — pd. yen perennial clouds are raiſed, 

is the ſea that ſurrounds them. Harvey. 

PERENNITY. 2. /. [from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of 

laſting through all ſeaſons ; perpetuity. | 
That ſprings have their origin from the fea, and not from 

rains and vapours, I conclude from pong of divers - 0 

enham's Phyſico-Theology. 

PERF ECT. adj. [perfefus, Lat. parfait, Fr.] 1. Com- 

plete ; conſummate ; finiſhed ; neither defective nor re- 
dundant. 2. F ully informed ; fully ſxilful. Pure; 
blameleſs; clear; R This is a "i chiefly 


theological. - 4. Confident ; certain. 
(r.) We count thoſe thi | perfect, which want nothing re- 
quiſite for the end whereto they were inſtituted. Hooker. 
_ — — they move | Rn 
In perfedt: phalanx. _ Milton, 
Priel, no wonder if thy nfs Gght . 
See far and wide. Milton. 


Whoever thinks a perfeft work to ſee, Rs. 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, d er ſhall be. Pope. 


Pope. 


of 
EE Shree — 


P-E R 
(3.) My parts, my title, and my ferfee? foul Praiſe and adoration are actions 
Shall manifeſt me ri 


D ER 
: perfecti ve of dur ſouls. More. 
me rightly. Shakeſp. Ot hello. Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the other fa- 
Thou ſhalt be — with the Lord thy God. Deut. xvii. culties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable to, and perfefive 
(4.) Thou art perfect then, our ſhip hath touch d upon PG their natures, | Ray on the Creation. 
The deferts of Bohemia. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. PerFECriveLy. adv. [from perſecive] In ſuch a man- 
a PE'rFECT. v. a. [perfefus, from perficio, Latin; parfaire, ner as brings to perfection. 
French.) 1. To finiſh ; to comple e; to conſummate ; to 


As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intelle&, fo per- 
bring to its due ſtate. 2. To make kilful; to inftruct Jedliveh in the fancy; ſo that virtue is the force of reaſon in 
fully. | the conduct of our actions and paſſions to a good end. 


Grew. 
(1.) If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his Pe'arECTLY. adv. [from perfect. 


1. in the higheſt de- 
love is perfefted in us. 1 Fcbn, iv. 12. gree of excellence. 2. Totally; completely. 3. Exactly; 
Beauty now muſt perfect my renown ; accurately. | 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. Waller. 


| (2.) Thawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when perfefly un- 
In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex idea commonly der water, he could longer ſupport the want of reſpiration. 
received, but enquire into the nature and properties of the | 


| | Boyle. 
things themſelves, and thereby perfect our ideas of their diſtinct Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only which they 
ſpecies. | 


| | Locke, have been wont to be ſigns of, but cannot introduce any per- 
Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, left by va- fedlly new and unknown timple ideas. . Tacks, 
riety you confound them, and ſo ferf:& none. Locke. (3-) We know bodies and their properties moſt perfedly. 
V/hat toil did honeſt Curio take | Locke, 
To get one medal wanting yet,  Pr'rrecTNESS. n. / [from perfe?] 1. Completeneſs ; 
And perfect all = _ _ Pricr. conſummaceexcellence ; perfeclion. 2. Goodnets ; virtue. 
＋II 1 felt him ich r r 88 A ſcriptural word. 3. Skill. | 
Before the du : ao” £4 foo! (2.) Put on charity, which is the bond of perfedneſs. 
e duke, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. EL in. 
> os n. ſ. [from ferfet.] One that makes per- n — oa . 
ect. : | PERFI'DIOUS. adj. eff dus, Lat. perfide, Fr.] 1. Trea- 
Pe nc apy vr ng ey wage nm the Oh or. cherous ; falſe of was; guilty. of violated faith. 2. Ex- 
PERFECTION. / fe kes, Lat. bree, kae. Preling treachery; proceeding fm reachery 
The ſtate of being perfect. 2. Something that concurs to 1 3 
| . . y cream a perquiſite, 
produce ſupreme excellence. In this ſenſe it has a plural. And ſteal to mend your wages, 
3. Attribute of God. 4. Exact reſemblance. | 


Widow and Cat. 


: | 2. O ſpirit accurs d 
(1. ) Man doth ſeck a triple perfedtion ; firit a ſenſual, con- Forſaken of all good, I ice thy fall 

— in thoſe things which very life itſelf requireth, either as Determin'd and thy hapleis crew involy'd 
neceſſary ſupplements or as ornaments thereof ; then an intel- In this perfidious fraud. Milton. 
lectual, conſiſting in thoſe things which none underneath man PRRPI/DIO SLV. adv. [from perfidious.] Treacherouſly; 
is capable of; laſtly, a ſpiritual and divine, conſiſting in thoſe by breach of faith. 

things whereunto we tend by ſupernatural means here, 3 can- | | — Perfidiouſly 

nat here attain, Hooker. 8 n 1 

It is a judgment maim ' d and moſt imperieA | He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given np 


: : , For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome. Shakeſb. 

* 1 8 fo could err Shakeſp. Othell They eat der deny * r 4 | „ of 
gain rules of nature. eſp. Othello. a | * | i 

True virtue being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes And ſwear their ears through two inch boards. Hudibras. 


: f : a Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as would put 
up the higheſt prfaiiben. : ion on Education. im in a worſe condition, whenever he ſhould perfidiouſly —.— 

No human underſtanding being abſolutely ſecured from miſ— the war | 8 — 
take by the ferfection of its own nature, it follows that no 23 , 


man can be infallible but by ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Tilloef, | ***1D10U5NE55. . J. [from perfidious.} The quality 
Many things impoſſible to thought, of being perfidious. 


Fr Dean. Some things have a natural deformity in them; as perjury, 
Too few, = of an . 1 and dimenſion to ao thats | perfidiouſneſs and ingratitude. JF, Tillotſon. 
duty in perfection. Blacimore. PERFIDY. N. JS. [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] Treachery ; 
The queſtion is not, whether goſpel per faction can be fully want of faith; breach of faith. | 
attained ; but whether you come as near it as a ſincere inten- PERTLAZLE. adj. [from pero, Lat.] Having the wind 
tion, and careful diligence can carry you. Law. driven through. | | rs 
(2.) What tongue can her perfedtzons tell, TD PERFLATE. v. a. [perflo, Lat.] To blow through. 

In whoſe each part all pens may dwell. F 


; 4g; entry . its las des the 4 If Eaſtern winds did 3 our climates more frequently, 
eroick poem requires, as 1 der fection, the accom- | Id clarify and refreſh our air. | 
pliſhment of ſome extraordinary undertaking, which requires oy wg ny oo ; 


arvey. 
The firſt conſideration in building of cities, is to make them 
—_ 5110 —_ * 4 An . SIR Ws 5 00 3 y _— ing ee fe prog 
3.) It God be infinitely holy, juſt and good, he muſt take p 220K. a. £ | ate] The act of blowi 
| delight in thoſe creatures that reſemble him moſt in theſe per- gle F perflate.] a wing 
fectiont. Atter bu y. i Hons with large bellows, give motion to the 
To Perye'cTIOoNnATE. v. a. [prrfediunner, Fr. from per- OE 2 5 F x 
: nag L tes and cools the mines. Waodward. 
 fedion.) To make perfect; to advance to perfection. This „ N 


. E'RFORATE. v. 4. aro, Lat.] To pierce with a 
| = word propoſed by Dryden, but not received nor worthy W ; to bore. lah 
J Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded without 
- Painters and ſculptors chuſing the moſt elegant natural bexu- - qaiſting, into __— pot perforate at 2 
due, Nee idea, and advance their art above nature cover the pot with earth, it will yield a very large fruit. 
itſelf in her individual productions; the utmoſt n hu- | 12 

man perfo 


con Nat. Hi. 
rformance. 3 7 ryden, © A- perforated bladder does not ſwell. Boyle. 
4 = 7 founded an academy for the progreſs — The labour d chyle pervades the pores, 
rang © nung. | 
Pexpe'cTive. adj. 


placed between 


| | | en. In all th' arterial perforated ſhores. a Blacimore. 
from per ſeF.] Conducing to bring to The aperture was limited by an opaque cirele plac / 
4 | | Fe. ph the eye-glaſs and the eye, and per for ated in the middle with a 


perfection: with 


p E R 
little tcund hole for the rays to paſs through to the eye. 
Newton's Optics. 
| Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Perrora'rion. n. J [from perfor.te.] 1. The act of 


Worms perfor ate the guts. 


piercing ot boring. 2. Hole; place bored. 
(1.) The likelieſt way is the perforation of the body of the 
tree in ſeveral places one above another, and the filling of the 
holes. | Bacon. 
The induſtrious perfor mation of the tendons of the ſecond 
joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons, of the 
third joints through them. NMore's Divine Dialogues. 
(2.) That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, and with ſuch 
perforatiois as to admit paſſage to the milk, are arguments of 
providence. | Ray on the Creation. 
PikFORaA COR. n. . [from terforate.] The inftiument of 
boring. | : 5 
The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro- 
ear in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly through the teguments, and with- 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the canula. 
|  Jdharp's Surgery. 
Pezxro'rcsE. adv. [per and force.] By violence; violently. 
| Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid TT 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify d; 
And though himſelf were at the fight diſinay d, 


Yet him per for ce reſtrain'd. Spenſer, 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, 
But the pe, Force withholds the loved boy. Shakeſf. 


She amaz'd, her cheeks 


All trembling and ariſing, full of ſpots, | 

And pale with death at hand, pe, force ſhe breaks | 

Into the inmoſt rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 

To PERFO RM. v. a. | per for mare, Italian.] To execute; 

to do; to diſcharge; to atchieve an undertaking ; to ac- 
compliſh. | | 

All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did at- 
tempt, | S1dney. 


Haſt thou, ſpirit, 
Perform'd to point the tempeſt that I bad thee. 
What cannot you and I perfo;m upon | 
Th' unguarded Duncan. | | Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
I will cry unto God that performeth all things for me. 

| | Pſalm lvii. 2. 


Let all things be performed after the law of God diligently. 
| 1 Eſdras, viii. 21. 


Thon, my love, 

Perform his fun'rals with paternal care. 
You perform her office in the ſphere, 

Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. 2 


Dryden. 


He effectually performed his part, with great integrity, learn- 


ing and acuteneſs; with the exactneſs of a ſcholar, and the 
* Bro of a compleat divine. ; 
To Perro'rM. v. n. To ſucceed in an attempt. 
When a t has performed admirably in ſe;eral illuſtrious 
places, we ſometimes alſo admire his very errours. Watts. 
Perro'RMABLE. adj. [from per form.] Prafticable ; ſuch 
as may be done. * | 
Men forget the relations of hiſtory, affirming that elephants 
have no joints, whereas their actions are not performable with- 
out them. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PERTORMAN CE. u. , [from perform.] 1. Completion of 
_ ſomething deſigned ; execution of ſomething promiſed. 2. 
Compoſition ; work. 3. Action; ſomething done. 
(1.) His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 


But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shaleſp. 
Promiſing is the very air o' th' time; it 2 the Lp of 
expectation: performance is ever the duller for his act, and 


but in the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of uſe, 


Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readineſs to 
vill, ſo there may be a performance. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 
The only means to make him ſucceſsful in the performance of 

theſe great works, was to be above contempt. 


Men may, and muſt differ in their employments ; but yet 
they muſt all act for the ſame ends, 2s dust 


ſervants of God, 


room where a perfume is burned, but we ſmell it. 


Water land. 


Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


South. 


PE. RR 
in the right and pions performance of their ſeveral callings, 


(2.) In the good _ 


poems of other men, I can only be ſt 
that 'tis the hand of a good maſter ; but in your 5 
'tis 39 


poſſible for me to be deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples; 
| f 3 Clari ſſu. 
(3.) In this flumbry agiration, beſides her walking and other 
actual performances, what have you heard her ſay. Shale y. 


PRRTO AM ER. 2. /. [from perform.] 1. One that performs 


any thing. 2. It is generally applied to one that mak 

publick exhibition of his ſkill, F ax 
(1.) The merit of ſervice is ſeldom attiibuted to the true and 

exact performer. Shaleſp. 


To PERPRICATE. v. n. [perfrico, Latin.] To rub over. 


| Dick. 
PerruU'MaTORY. adj. [from perfume.) That which per- 
fumes.- | | | 
PERFU'ME. n. /. [per fume, Fr.] i. Strong odour of fweet - 
neſs uſed to give ſcents to other things. 2. Sweet odour ; 
fragrance. 

(1.) Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are 
not fo ſtrong as p2rfumes ; you may have them continually in 
your hand, whereas perfumes you can take but at times. Bacox. 

Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſenſibly waſted 
yet fill the air, ſo that we can put our noſe in no part of the 

(2.) Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle Meas, © 


And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. Addiſon. 
No rich ferfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. Pope. 
Pinks and roſes bloom, 

And ev'ry bramble ſheds perfume. Gay. 


ToPereu'ME. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſcent ; to im- 
pregnate with ſweet ſcent. 
—— Your papers 
Let me have them very ed 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 
To whom they go. Shakeſp. Taming of the See. 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night-flies to thy ſlumber 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, | 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, | 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody. Shaleſp. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, | 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum' d. | 
5 3 Shakeſpeare. 
The diſtilled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with roſe 
water, take with ſome mixture of a few cloves in a perfuming 


pan. | OO f Bacon's Nat. Hiſiory. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in perfuming of gloves, 
which ſheweth them corporeal. 


— 


Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
The pains ſhe takes are yainly meant, 

To hide her amorous heart, 
"Tis like perfuming an ill ſcent, 


The ſmell's too ſtrong for art. Granville, 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies. Poe. 


ſ. [from perfume] One whoſe trade is to 


PERTU “ME R. n. 


ſell things made to gratify the ſcent. 


A moſs the perfumers have out of apple trees that hath an 

excellent ſcent. | con Natural Hiſtory. 
Firſt iſſued from perfumers ſhops 

A croud of faſhionable fops. Swift. 

Pexru'ncroORILY. adv. [ perfunctorie, Latin.] Careleſly ; 

negligently ; in ſuch a manner as to fatisfy external 


form. | 
His majeſty caſting his eye perfundorily upon it, and believ- 
ing it had been drawn by mature advice, e: received it, 
than he delivered it to the lord keeper. Clarendon. 
Lay ſeriouſly to — ir — wy evidence of theſe 
„and not perfundorily over all the es of the 
goſpel, which are written on purpoſe that we — with- 
out weighing them. 4 * 


P E R 

Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera- 
tions of the — 4 the two firſt of theſe have Cos or by 
Ariſtotle very perFundtorily ; of the fourth he has faid nothing 

at all. | Baker on I earning. 
Penru'ncTory. adj. ¶ perfunctor ie, Lat.] Slight ; care- 
lels ; negligent. 
A tranſient and pe. Functory examination of things leads men 

into conſiderable miſtakes, which a more correct and rigorous 
ſcrutiny would have detected. Woodward. 


Jo PeRFU'SE. v. a. [perfuſus, Lat.] To tincture; to over - 


ſpread. | | 
"T heſe dregs immediately perfuſe the blood with melancholy, 
and cauſe obſtructions. Harvey on Conſumptions, 


Perna'es. adv. [per and hap.] Peradventure ; it may be. 
Perhaps the good old man that kiſs d his fon, 
And left a bleſſing on his head, 
His arms about him ſpread, 
Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run, Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excellent 
than the firſt deſign, though Virgil mult be (till excepted, when 
that perhaps takes place. Dryden. 
His thoughts inſpir'd his tongue, 
And all his foul receiv'd a real love, 
Ferhaps new graces darted from her eyes 
Perhaps ſoft pity charm'd his yielding ſoul, 
Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm'd him. Smith. 
It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways, as, for ought we 
know, God may er haps pardon, but to be diligent in ſuch ways, 


as we know that God will infallibly reward. Law. 
Pr KIA T. n. ſ. [rigid . Amulet; charm worn as 
preſervatives againſt diſeaſes or miſchief. Hammer. 
I hͤhe regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly > 
Now help, ye charming ſpells and feriapts. Shakeſp. 


PerICA'RDIUM. A / (rie and xagdia ; fericarde, French.] 
The per icardium is a thin membrane of a conick figure 
that reſembles a purſe, and contains the heart in its cavity: 
its baſis is pierced in five places, for the paſſage of the 
veſſels which enter and come out of the heart: the uſe of 
the pericardium is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 
water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, that the 
ſurface of the heart may not grow dry by its continual 
motion. „ Quincy. 
£rica'rPIUM. n. /. [fericarpe, French.] In botany, a 
pellicle or thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or grain 
of a plant, or that part of a fruit that envelops the 
- | | 

Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the ſeed, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſtenance of animals. Ray. 

PexICLITA'TIiON. n. /. {from per eclitor, Lat. periclitir, 
French.] 1. The ſtate being in danger. 2. Trial; ex- 
periment. e | 

Pexicaa'NlUM. u. /. [from we; and cranium ; pericrane, 
French.] The pericranium is the membrane that covers 
the ſkull: it is a very thin and nervous membrane of an 
exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately not only the 
cranium, bur all the bones of the body, except the teeth ; 
for which reaſon ir is alſo called the perioſteum. Quincy. 
| Having divided the fericranium, I ſaw a fiſſure running the 
whole length of the wound. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Pzx1'cuLovus. adj. [periculoſus, Lat.] Dangerous; jeopar- 
dous ; hazardous. A word not in uſe. LT; 

As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a contrary ſign, 
fo Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one ſign, 
and holdeth the fame conſideration in years as the moon in days, 
doth cauſe theſe periculous periods. Brown. 

| Fentu/nGy. n. J [rig and i,, Needleſs caution in an 

operation; unneceſſary dilligence. 85 


P 


 PrktGe'y. | n. f. [wig and ys; periger, French. ] Is a 
PextGe'rMm. J. point in the heavens, wherein a planet is 
ſaid to be io its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the earth. 


. | | Harris, 
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By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation, at- 

the beginning of Aries, and the perigeum or neareſt point in 

Libra. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

PextHEt'LIUM. n. ſ. [re and zog; peribefie, Fr.] Is 

that point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is neareſt the ſun, 

| | Harris, 

Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, which 

appeared in 1680, by approaching to the jun in its perihelium, 

acquired ſuch a degree o heaf, as to be 50000 years a cooling. 

| Cleyne's Philoſophical Princif les, 

PERIL. n. . [peril, Fr. perike!, Dutch; periculum, Lat.] 

1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 2. Denunciation; danger 
denounced. 

(1.) Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thofe things, which 

have made you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt 


not to tell of your perrls, Sidney. 
How many fer: do infold 
The righteous man to make him daily fall. Fenſer. 
In the act what perils ſhall we find, 
It either place, or time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now aſſign d. Daniel. 
The love and pious duty which you pay, | 

Have pais'd the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 


Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril by peſ- 
tilential fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthnot, 
(a+) I told her, 

On your diſpleaſure's peril, | 
She ſhould not viſit you. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale, 

Pe'riLovus. adj. [perileux, Fr. from peril.) 1. Dangerous; 
hazardous ; tull of danger. 2. It is uſed by way of em- 
phaſts, or. ludicrous exaggeration of any thing bad. 
Smart; witty, In this ſenſe it is, I think, only applied 
to children, and probably obtained its fignification from 
the notion, that children eminent for wit, do not live; a 
witty bey was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. 
It is vulgarly parlous. | „ 

(7. ) Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they impair 
the credit of religion, are therefore perilous in common-weals, 
which have no continuance longer than religion hath all rever- 
ence done unto it. | | Hooker. 

| Her guard is chaſtity, | 

She that has that is clad in compleat ſteel, 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 

May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd. heaths, 

Infamous hills and fandy per:tous wilds. 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate the changetul ſeer: 

For ferihous th' aſſay, unheard the toil 

T' elude the preſcience of a God by guile. 

(2.) Thus was th' accompliſh'd fquire endu'd 

With gifts and knowledge f er It ſhrewd. 

„ Tis a per'laus boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He's all the mother's from the top to toe. | 

Pz:'RILOUSLY. adv, [from perilous.] Dangerouſly. 

Pe'rILOUSNESS. 2. . (from ri. Dangerouſheſs. 

Per METER. 7. /. [Tee and jpirets ; pe imetre, Fr.] The 
coinpaſs or ſum of all the ſides which bound any figure of 
what kind foever, whether tectilinear or mixed. | 

By compreſſing the glaſſes ſtill more, the diameter of this 
ring would increaſe, and the breadth of its orbit or p2rimerer 

decreaſe, until another new colour emerged in the centre of the 
laſt. | Newton's Optic tr. 

PERIOD. . / periode, Fr.] megio39-.] 1. A circuit. 2. 
Time in which any thing is performed, ſo as to begin again 
in the ſame manner. 3. A ſtated number of years ; a 

round of time, at the end of which the things compriſed 
within the calculation ſhall return to the ſtate in which 
they were at the beginning. 4. The end or conclufiun, 
G. The ſtate at which any thing terminates, 6. Length of 
duration. 7. A e e ſentence from one full ſtop to 
another. 8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things me · 
morabty terminated ; as, the pe: ict of an empire. 


Milton. 


Pate. 


Hudibs c. 


Shak#ip, 
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(2) Tell theſe, that the fun is fixed in the centre, that the 
earth with all the planets roll round the fun in their ſeveral pe- 
node; they cannot admit a ſyllable of this new doctrine. 

| Watts. 

(3.) A cycleor period is an account of years that has a begin- 
ning and end, and begins again as often as it ends. Holger. 

We ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of 


gericd ; and you ny not improperly call the beginning of a 


large period the epocha thereof. Holder on Time. 
(4.) If my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingneſs ; 

But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shakeſp. 

There is nothing fo ſecret that ſhall not be brought to _ 
within the compaſs of our world ; whatſoever concerns this 
ſublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from the 


chaos to the laſt period. Burnet s Theory, 
What anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots and their laſt fatal per ids. 
Oh ! 'tis a dreadful interval of time. Addi ſon. 
( 5.) Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 


Have certain periods ſet, and hidden fates. Suckling. 
Lizht-conſerving ſtones muſt be ſet in the ſun before they re- 
tain light, and the light will appear greater or leſſer, until they 
come to their utmolt period. Digby. 
(6.) Some experiment would be made how by art to make 
plants more laſting than their ordinary period; as to make a 
ſtalk of wheat laſt a whole year. 
(7.) Pericds are beautiful, when they are not too long : 
ſo they have their ſtrength too as in a pike or javelin. 
| 2. Fobnſon. 
Is this the confidence you gave me, 
Lean on it ſafely, not a period 


Shall be unſaid for me. | Milton. 
Syllogiſm is made uſe of to diſcover a fallacy, cunningly 
wrapt up in a ſinooth period. | Locke. 
For the aſſiſtance of memories, the firſt words of every period 

in every page may be written in diſtinct colours. Mattis. 

8. From the tongue 8 5 3s 

Tir unfiniſh'd period falls. | Thomſon's Spring. 
To Pe'r10D. v. a. [from the noun.] To put an end to. A 


bad word. 
Your letter he deſires ao es 
To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing to him, | 
Pericds his comfort. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Perto'pick. _ [periodique, Fr. from period.] 1. 


PERIO“DICAL. F Circular; making a circuit; _— 


— — 


a revolution. 2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated 


time. 3. Regular; performing ſome action at ſtated times. 
4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

(1.) Was the earth's periodick motion always in the ſame plane 
with that of the diurnal, we ſhould miſs of thoſe kindly in- 
creaſes of day and night. Derham. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and are 
carried along with him in his periodical circuit round the ſun, 

| | Watts on the Mind. 

(2.) Aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men out of ſome 
flimy ſoil, impregnated with- the influence of the ftars upon 

| ſome remarkable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 
(3.) The confuſion of mountains and hollows furniſhed me 
vith a probable reaſon for thoſe periodical fountains inSwitzerland, 
which flow only at ſuch particular hours of the day. Addiſon. 
(A.) It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his politicks, in that 
diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the viciſſitude and mu- 
tation of ſtates by a periodical fatality of number. Brown. 
Pzx1o'DicaLLy. adv. [from periodical] At ſtated pe- 
riods. | | 
The three tides ought to be underſtood of the ſpace of the 
night and day, then there will be a regular flux and reflux 
thrice in that time every eight hours perradically, Broome. 


Pzrro'sTEUM. u. J. [wigi and ori; periofle, Fr.] All 


the bones are covered with a very ſenſible membrane, called 
the periofleum. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


Penr'yreny. z. /. [xi and pie; peripberie, Fr.] Cir- 


cumference 


Bacon's Natural 22 | 
r 


To PE'RISH. v. a. To war 
d; 


TS 8 
Neither is this fole vital faculty ſufficient to exterminate nox- 


ious humours to the per iphery or outward . H k 
To PE'RIPHRASE. v. a, [peripbraſer, F 7] To Fas 
word by many ; to expreſs by circumlocution. 


Pex PHRASIS, n. /. [ xigipęacis; per ipbraſe, Fr.) Cir- 
cumlocution ; uſe of many words to expreſs the ſenſe of 
one: as, for death, we may ſay, the lofs of I'fe. 
She contains all bliſs, 
And makes the world but her per iphraſis. Cleaveland. 
They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths of this ri. 
ver a conſtant iges, for this number ſeven. Brown. 
They ſhew their learning uſeleſly, and make a long peri- 
pbhraſis on every word of the book they explain. Watts. 
The periphraſes and circumlocutions, by which Homer ex- 


preſſes the ſingle act of dying, have ſupplied ſucceedin 
with all their manners of 4s You it, * ; * 


PERIPHRA'STICAL, oy [from peripbraſis.] Circumlocu- 
tory ; expreſſing the ſenſe of one word in many. 


PERITNEU “MON. 5 n. /. [Tips and Tmrivuw ; peripneu- 
PeriePNEUMOſNNIA. 1 monie, Pr. An inflammation of 


the lungs. | | 


Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick humours, 
are now and then deprehended ſchirrous, by diſſipation of the 
ſubtiler parts, and lapidi fication of the groſſer that may be 
left indurated, through the groſs reliques of peripneumonia or 
inflammation of the lungs. Harwey. 

A peripneumony is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every diſeaſe ; for 
no body dies without a ſtagnation of the blood in the lungs, 
which is the total extinction of breath. Arbutbuot. 


To PEIARISH. v. n. [perir, French; pereo, Latin.] 1. To 
die; to be deſtroyed ; to be loſt ; to come to nothing, 
It ſeems to have for or with before a cauſe, and by before 
an inſtrument. Locke has by before the cauſe. 2. To be 


in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 3. To be loſt eternally. 
(1.) I burn, I pine, I periſh, 

If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. Shakeſp, 
If I have ſeen any periſh for want of cloathing, then let mine 
arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade. Fob, xxxi. 29. 
He keepeth back his ſoul from the pit, and his life from pe- 
riſbing by the ſword. Oe Job, xxxiii. 18. 
They periſb quickly from off the good land. Deut. xi. 18. 
I periſh with hunger. Ry Lake, xv. 17. 
The ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are 
carried out and laid on the earth to peri/b me. cap aſſiſtance or 
iky. f ET k . 
Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath of FW. 
ces, are altogether as uſeful as the thoughts of a ſoul that pe- 
ri/þ in thinking. | Lacie. 
Expoſing their children, and leaving them in the fields, to 
periſh by want, has been the practice. | Locks. 
Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, Gs 
Some Athens peri/bes, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 
| Ta the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had cauſed the death of ſo 
many Grecians ; and in the Odyſſey, the ſubjects periſbed through 
| oy wn —_— 3 a Pope 
| (2.) Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we 
have of perifbing diſtance, of which _—_ parts exiſt together, 
but follow in ſucceſſion; as expanſion is the idea of laſting dit- 
* = whoſe exiſt together. he. 
3.) © „as natural brute beaſts made to be deſtroyed 
ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand not, and ſhall my 


periſh, 2 Peter, ii. 12. 
O ſuffer me not to periſh in my fins, Lord careſt os = 
that I peri/h, who wilt that all ſhould be ſaved, and that none 


Moreton's Daily Exerciſe, 


ſhould periſb. | 


He was fo reſerved, that he would impart his ſecrets — 
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body; whereupon this cloſeneſs did a little periſs his under. PR WIe. . /. [ferruque, Fr.] Adſcititious hair; hair 


ttandings. 1 a Collier on Friendſhip. not natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of 
Familiar now with yd your ears refrain, baldneſs | 
And in the public woe forget your own, Her hair is auburn, mine is perfe& yellow; 
You weep not for a periſb d lord alone. 3 If e do oli he GEornce bs Kos have, 7 
Pe: 1SHABLE. adj. [from pgr 6. Liable to periſh ; ſub- I'll get me ſuch a colour'd eriwig. Shakeſp. 
ject to decay; of ſhort duration. : It offends me to hear a robuſteous perixwrg-pated fellow tear 

We derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe to them the 2 paſſion'to tatters, to ſplit the ears of the groundlings, Shak. 
ſame dominion over our immortal ſouls, which they have over — . OS | | 
all bodily ſubſtances and periſhable natures. i Raleigh. Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter'd fires 

To theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contribute as medals Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires | 
of undoubted authority not eriſbable by time, nor confined to In lovers ſonnets. | Donne. 
any certain place. 85 DS Addi ſon. Madam Time, be ever hald, 

It is princes greateſt preſent felicity to reign in their ſubjects I'll not thy perigvig be call'd. Clea ve land. 
hearts ; but thele are too per iſhable to prelerve their memories, For vailing of their viſages his highneſs and the marquils 
which can only be done by the pens of faithful man bee each a periwig, ſomewhat to overſhadow their fore- 

| | : we . 8. Wotton. 

Human nature could not ſuſtain the reflection of having all They uſed falſe hair or perixvigs. Arbuthnot on Coons, 
its ſchemes and expectations to determine with this frail and pe- From her own head Megara takes 
1 * and I 3 Rogers. A periwigof twiſted ſnakes. Swift. 

rice has he ſeen the periſba in T. pe! | 3 

Of men _decay- pe Pope's Odyſſey. os" Ape v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs in falſe 

P:'n1SHABLENESS. u. . [from periſhable.) Liableneis „%  - Yow when the winter's n hook be on 
be deſtroyed ; liablenets to decay. | 5 To cryſtallize the Baltick ocean, 

Suppoſe an ifland ſeparate from all commerce, but having no- To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, | 
thing becauie of its commonneſs and periſhableneſs, fit to ſupply And periwig with ſnow the b d-pate woods. Sylveſter, 
the place of money ; what reaſon could any have to enlarge poi- Near the door an entrance gapes, | Wa 

\ ſeſſions beyond the uſe of his family:? : Leccte. Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 
PerISTA LTICK. adj. [r: 3 per iſtalt e, French.] Diſcord periwig'd with ſnakes, | 
Per iftaitick motion is that vermicular motion of the guts, See the dreadful ftrides ſhe takes. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


which is made by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, Pe'xiwinkLe. n. . x. A ſmall ſhell fiſh; a kind of fiſh 
| whereby the excrements are preſſed downwards and voided. ſnail. 2. [Clematis.] A plant. 3 | 
| 4 Quin. (.) Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh complex- 
The perifaltick motion of the guts, and the continual ex- ion, her hair diſhevelled about her ſhoulders, upon her head a 


preſſion of the fluids, will not ſuffer the leaſt matter to be ap- coronet of periwinkle and eſcalop ſhells.  Peacham. 
plied to one point the leaſt inſtant. | e Arbuthnot. (2.) There are in uſe for the prevention of the cramp, bands 
Pe riSTE/RION. 2. The herb vervain. Dig. of _ nota 51 — 3 e calf of the leg. Bacon. 
| : aa a. e common hmples with us are comfry, bugle, ladi - 
PRRISTWLE. n. . [periſtile, French.] A circular range the. and 17. fry, — , 8 - => 


of pillars. | : 3 To Pet fl h, Shi | 
agar 4 BR f two hundred pillars. 7 PEAR. v. n. [from perch, Skinner.] To hold up the 
W Ba aro a — Coins, head with an affected briſkneſs. . 
If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 
That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; 
To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 


Pez 'nisvSTOLE. A. ſ. [mi} and C prod.] The pauſe or in- 
terval betwirt the two motions of the heart or pulſe ; 


namely, that of the ſyſtole or contraction of the heart, In all the reſt ſo impudently good ; 
and that of diaſtole or dilatation. | | Di. Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town 


Fame en ©. 7 — peritoine, Fr] This Come here in crouds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. Pope, 
"age immediately under the muſcles of the lower belly, and ToPerx. v. a Todrefs; to prank. 1 
| Tis better to be lowly born, 


is a thin and ſoft membrane, which encloſes all the bowels 


W un . e And range with humble livers in content 
| _— - the . 4 >. Than to be perk'd up in a glilt ring grief, en 
© Waunds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as reach no far- „ And wear a golden forrow. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
ther in ward than to the peritoneum. Wiſeman. PERK. adj. Perk ; briſk ; airy. Obſolete. | | 


| —— My ragged ronts | 
Wont in the winds, and wag their wriggle tails, 


Pu'xjunE. n. / [perjurus, Lat.] A perjured or forſworn 
perſon. A word not in uſe. 


|  Peark as a peacock, but nought ayail . 
ide thee, thou bloody hand, WWWGTGFTWWGW Spenſer, 
2 2 thou — of virtue, By Pe'xLO Us. adj. | from perilous.] Dangerous; full of 
Thou art inceſtuous. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. hazard. Te | 
To PE'RJURE. v. 4. [perjuro, Latin.] To forſwear ; to A perlous paſſage lies, 
taint with perjury. It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun: Where many maremaids haunts, making falſe melodies, 
1 nin tec ns. — Late he far'd 11 Dm 
— — 5 ay _ now, w right Shakeſp. In Phzdria's fleet bark over the perlous ſnard. Spenſer, 
The 5 w is not made for a righteous man, but for the law- Pe'xMaAcy. n. . A little Turkiſh boot. Did. 
leſs and diſobedient, for per jured perſons. 1 Tim. i. 10. PEK RMANENcRE. ; n. . [from permanent.] 1. Duration; 
Pe'xjurER. n. /. [from perjure.] One that ſwears falſely. Px“TAMAN EN cv. J confiltency; continuance in the fame _ 


The common oath of the Scythians was by the ſword and fire; ſtate; laſtingneſs. 2. Continuance in reſt. 
for that they accounted thoſe two ſpecial divine powers, which (.) Salt, they ſay, is the b aſis of ſolidity and permanency in 


ſhould work vengeance on the per ju ers. Spenſer, _ compound bodies, without which the other four elements might 
Pe'zjuny. u. , [perfurium, Lat.] Falſe oath. be variouſly blended together, but would remain incompacted. 
My great father in law, renowned Warwick, . — 
Cried aloud — What ſcourge for perjury - Shall I diſpute whether there be any ſuch material being hes: 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe ce, hath ſuch a permanence or fixedneſs in being. Hale, 


And ſo he vaniſh'd. Shakeſp. K. III. 5 2 
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PT. R 
From the prymanency and immutability of nature hitherto, 
they argued its permanercy and immutability for the future. 
| Burnet's Theory. 
.) Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt equivalent 
to p.r manency and reſt. Bentley. 
IERMANENT. adj. [| permanent, French, permanens, 
Latin.] 1. Durable; not decaying ; unchanged, 2. Of 
long continuance. 
(1.) If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeable- 
reis in the laws which God hath made, then mult all laws which 
he hath made be neceſſarily forever permanent, though they be 
but of circumſtance only. Hooker. 
That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is utterly uncon- 
ceivable, and that one permanent inſtant ſhould be commenturate 
or rather equal to all ſucceſſions of ages. More. 
Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 
From ſins, as did my frailer innocence 3 
Their joy ſincere, and with no more ſorrow mixt, 
Eternity ſtands permanent and fixt. | Dryden. 
(2.) His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other light inju- 
ries, which either leave no permanent effect, or only ſuch as 
may be born without any great prejudice, we ſhould exercite on 
Patience. 7 Kettles ue. 
PE/kMANENTLY. adv. [from permanent,] Durably ; aft. 
ingly. | | 
It does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, deny tom 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. | Pye. 
Perma'nston. n. ſ. [from waneo, Latin.} Contigu- 
ance. | | | 
Although we allow that hares may exchange their ſex ſome- 
times, yet not in that viciffitude it is prefumed ; from female 
unto male, and from male to female again, and ſo in a circle 
without a permanſion in either. | Brown's Vulg. Err. 


PRAMEABLE. adj. [from permes, Lat.] Such as may be 


paſſed through. 
The pores of a bladder are not eaſily permeable by air. 


Boyle, 


7 PERMEATE. v. 4. [her neo, Lat.] To paſs through. 


This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyſs, per- 


vading not only the fiſſures, but the very bodies of the ſtrata, 
permeating the interſtices of the ſand, or other matter whereof 
they conſiſt. Moodward's Nat. Hift. 


PerMEaANT. adj. [permeans, Lat.] Paſſing through. 


It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 

parts at the mouths of the meſeraicks. | Brown. 

PzrMea'TION. 1. . [from permeate.] The act of paſſing 
through. 


pERMISCIBLE. adj. [from permiſceo, Lat.] Such as may 


be mingled. | 


Penmi's$IBLE. adj. [permiſſus, Latin. ] What may be per- 


mitted. 


| Pe RMI'SSTON, u. . per miſſion, Fr. per miſſus, Lat.] Al- 


lowance ; grant of liberty. 
With thy permiſſion then, and thus forewarn d, 
The willinger I go. | Milton. 
You have given me permiſſon for this addreſs, and encourag- 
ed me by your peruſal and approbation. : Dryd. 
PERMISSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Latin.] 1. Granting 
liberty, not favour ; not hindering, though not approving. 
2. Granted ; ſuffered without hinderance ; not authoriſed 
or favoured. 
(1.) We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their fermfive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. | 
Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone | 
By his permiſſive will, through heav'n and earth. Milton. 
(2.) If this doth authoriſe uſury, which before. was but per- 
milſtve, it is better to mitigate uſury by declaration, than to ſuf- 
fer it to rage by connivance. | 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us d 
Permiffrue, and acceptance found. Milton's Par. Loft, 


bal. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


1 
F - Clad 
With what permifive glory ſinee his fall 
Was left him, or falſe glitter. Milton's Par. Loft, 
PrrMISSIVELY, adv. [from fermiſſive.] By bare allow- 
ance ; without hinderance. 
As to a war for the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, I 
would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning the lawfulneſs, not on. 
ly permiſſtwely, but whether it be not obligatory to chriſtiag 
princes to defign it. Bacon's Holy Vas, 


PerMI'STION. n. /. [ permiſtus, Latin.] The act of mix- 
ing. 

To PERMIT. v. a. [permitto, Latin; permetire, French.] 
1. To allow without command. 2. To ſuffer, without 
aut horiſing or approving. 3. To allow; to ſuffer. 4. To 
give up; to reſign. 

(1.) What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
me he permutteth with approbation either to be done or left un- 
done. | | Hooker, 
(3.) Women keep ſilence in the churches ; for it is not per- 
mittied unto them to ſpeak. 1 Corinthians, xiv. 34. 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your filent ſtate. Dryd. 
Age oppreſſes us by the — degrees that it inſtructs us, and 
permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen with our 
years,. ſhonld retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden, 
We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſible, great and weighty 
good to (lip out of our thoughts, without leaving any reliſh, 
any deſire of itſelf there. Locke, 
After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift, 
| (4.) Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt, 
Live well; how long, how ſhort, permit to heav'in. Milton, 
If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf, it cannot eſcape 
many errours. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
To the gods permit the reſt. Dryden. 
Wuhate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, OR 
She pompoully diſplays before their fight ; | 5 
Laws, empire, all permitted to the ſword. Dryden. 
Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, ER 
But to the gods permit th' event of things. Addiſon's Cato, 

PerMI'T. n. . A written permiſſion from an officer for 
tranſporting of goods from place to place, ſhowing the du- 
ty on them to have been paid. Rs 2D 

PexMI'TtTANCE. . , [from permit.] Allowance ; for- 
bearance of oppoſition ; permiſſion. A bad word. 15 

When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine permittance, to be 
corrupted by poiſonous acri monious ſteams, what havock is 
made in all living creatures ? Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

PEerMIxTION. =. |. [from permiſius, Latin.] The act of 
mingling ; the ſtate of being mingled. | | 

They fell into the oppoſite extremity of one nature in Chriſt, 
the divine and human natures in Chriſt, in their conceits, by 
permixtion and confuſion of ſubſtances, and of properties grow- 
ing into one upon their adunation. Brerewgod. 

PERMUTA “ TION. n. . [permutation, French; permutatio, 

Lagtin.] Exchange of one for another. 5 
A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bent lex. 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully. fitted for 

this uſe of permutation for all forts of commodities. Ray. 

ToPerMU'TE. v. a. [permuto, Latin; permuter, French.] 
To exchange. 18 | l 

PE RMV“ T ER. u. . [permutant, Fr. from permute.] An ex- 
changer; he who permutes. e ee 

PERNITCIOUS. adj. [pernicioſus, Lat. pernicieux, French. | 

1. Miſchievous in the higheſt 1 deſtructive. 2. 
[Pernix, Latin.] Quitk. An uſe which T have found 
only in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, 
ought not to be imitated. 

(r.) To remove all out of the church, whereat they ſhew 
themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, as we are perſi , hurt- 

thereunto. 1 


P E R 
'  —— I call you ſervile miniſters, En 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engender d battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar! | Shakeſp. 
Milton. 


(2.) Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 

Pe rni'cliousLy. adv. [from pernicious.] DeſtruQtively ; 

miſchievouſly ; ruinouſly. 


Some wilful wits wilfully againſt their own knowledge, perni- 


ciouſly againſt their own conſcience, have taught. Aſcham. 
5 —— — All the N | 
Hate him perniciouſly, and with him 
Ten fathom deep. ; Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


Penn1'ciousNness. 2 /. [from pernicious.] The quality 
of being pernicious. | ; 
Pexn!'city. u. /. [from perrix, Lat.] Swifineſs ; celerity. 

Others armed with hard ſhells, others with prickles, the reſt 
that have no ſuch armature endued with great ſwiftneſs or per- 
nicily. Ray on the Creation. 


P:xora'TION. . /. [peroratio, Latin.] The concluſion of 


an oration. 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? 
This peroration with ſuch circumſtances ? 
True woman to the laſt—my peroration | 
I come to ſpeak in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 
ToPenvPe'nD. v. a. [perpendo, Latin.] To weigh in the 
mind; to conſider attentively. 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 
Perpend. 5 Shak. Hamlet. 
Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. Shale ſp. 
Conſider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend the 
imperfection of their diſcoveries. Brown. 
Perez 'nDER. a. , [pe pigne, Fr.] A coping ſtone. 
Pexee'nDicLE. rn. /. [perpendicule, Fr. perpendiculum, 
Lat.] Any thing hanging down by a ftrait line. 
PERPENDI/CULAR. adj. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicu- 
laris, Lat.} 1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. 
Of iwo lines, if one he perpendicular, the other is per- 
pendicular too. 2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 
(u.) If in a line oblique their atoms rove, = 
Or in a perpendicular they move ; 
If ſome advancenot flower in their race, 


And ſome more ſwift, how could they be entangl'd. Black. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 


| ſcribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 


the reflecting or refracting ſurface at the point of incidence. 
8 | Newton's Optichs. 
| (2.) Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt 
mountains to be four miles. Brown's Valg. Err. 
PexeenDlicuULas. n./. A line croſſing the horizon at 
right angles. | | | FL 
Though the quantity of water thus riſing and falling be 


nearly conſtant as to the whole, yet it varies in the ſeveral 


parts of the globe; by reaſon that the vapours float in the at- 
moſphere, and are not reſtored down again in a perpendicular 
upon the ſame preciſe tract of land, _ Woodward. 
PexpeEnDI'CULARLY. adv. [from perpendicular.) 1. In 
ſuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 2. In 
the direQtion of a ſtraight line up and down. 
( 2.) Ten maſts attacht make not the altitude reach, 
Haleſp. 


Pe:xpENDICULAKRITY. u. /, [from perpendicular.] The 


ſtate of being perpendicular. 
The meeting of two lines is the primary eſſential mode or 


_ PexpETRA'TION. 2. /. [from perpetrate.] 1. The act of 


Did. - 


force of a ſcrew, being both infinite. 
Peree'TUALLY. adv. 


= M 
difference of an angle; the perferdicularity of theſe lines is 


the difference of a right angle. Watts's Logick. 
Pzrye'nsioN. n. /. [from per pend.] Conſideration. Not 


in uſe. | 

Unto reaſonable perfenſons it hath no place in ſome ſciences. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To PERPETRATE. v. 4. [perpetro, Latin; perpetrer, Fr.] 
1. To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 2. It is 
uſed by Butler in à neutral ſenſe, in compliance with his 
verſe, but not properly. 
(1.) —— Hear of ſuch acrime 

As _ poets, ſince the birth of time, 

Ne er feign'd a thronging audience to amaze ; 

But true and perpetrated in our days. Tate Juvenal. 
My tender infants or my careful ſire, 
Theſe they returning will to death require, 
Will perpetrate on them the firſt deſign, 


And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. Dryden. 
The foreſt, which, in after- times, | 

Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A ſacred refuge made. Dryden. 


(2.) Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit; 
For whatſoe'er we perpetrate, oo 
We do but row, we're ſteer d by fate. Hudibras. 
committing a crime. 2. A bad action. 

(1.) A deſperate diſcontented aſſaſſinate would, after the per- 
Petration, have honeſted a meer private revenge. Wotton. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a ſeducer, may be inſenſibly 
drawn into the perpetration of the molt violent acts. Clariſa. 

(2) The ftrokes of divine vengeance, as of men's own con- 
ſciences, always attend injurious perpetrations. K. Charles. 


Peree'TUAL. adj. [perpetue!, Fr, perpetuus, Latin.) 1. 


Never ceaſing ; eternal with reſpect to futurity. 2. Con- 

tinual ; uninterrupted ; perennial. 3. Perpetual ſcrew. 

A ſcrew which acts againſt the teeth of a wheel, and con- 

tinues its action without ena. 

(1.) Under the fame moral, and therefore under the ſame 
per petual law. | Holyday. 
| Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual be, | 
If you can be fo juſt as I am true. Dr yas 
Milton. 


(2.) — Within thoſe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
By the muſcular moiion and perpetual flux of the liquids, a 
great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 
(.) A perfetual ſcrew hath the motion of a wheel and the 
Witkins's Math. Mag. 
[from per petual.] Conſtantly; con- 
tinually; inceſſantly. | 
This verſe is every where ſounding the very thing in your 
ears; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, fo that the tame 
ſounds are never repeated twice. Dryden. 
In paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth it not grow 
denſer and denſer perpetually ; and thereby cauſe the gravity of 
thoſe great bodies towards one another ? Newton's Optichs, 
The bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
hong 22 read in churches, have proved a kind of ſtan- 
dard for language, eſpecially to the common people. Swift, 
To PERPE'TUATE. v. a. [perpetuer, Fr. perpetus, Latin, ] 
1. To make perpetual ; to preſerve from extinction; to 
— 2. To continue without ceſſation or intermiſ- 
10n. N | | 
(1.) Medals, that are at preſent only mere curioſities, may be 
of uſe in the ordinary commerce of lite, and at the ſame time 
perpetuate the glories of her majeſty's reign. Addiſon, 
Man cannot deviſe any other method ſo likely to-preſerve and 
perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a revelation, fo neceſſa.. 
ry to mankind. Forbes, 
(2.) What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from hea. 
ven, reſounding for ever in our ears? to give men no reſt in 
their fins, no quiet from Chriſt's importunity, till they awake 
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from their lethargick ſleep and ariſe from ſv mortiferous a ſtate, Pe nyLE/xPDN 288. un. |. [from perplexed.) t. Embarrafſ- 


and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 


Penyeetrva'TlION. n. f. [from perfetuate.] The act of 


making perpetual ; inceſſant continuance, 


Nouriſhing hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpetua- PerpLEXITY. u. #, [perplexite, F r.] 


tin of a very ancient cuſtom. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PerpeTU ITY. n. || [rerpetuite, Fr. perpetu tas, Lat.] 1. 
Duration to all futurity. 2. Exemption from intermiſſion 
or ceſſation. 3. Something of which there is no end. 
(1.) For men to alter thoſe laws, which God for perpetuity 
hath eſtabliſhed, were preſumption moſt intolerable. Hooker. 
Yet am I better 
Than one that's ſick o' th* gout, ſince he had rather 
Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd | 
By the ſure phyſician, death. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Time as long again | 
Would be fill'd up with our thanks ; 
And yet we ſhould, for perpetuity, : 
Go hence in debt. | Shakeſp. Winters Tale. 
Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical intentions, but on- 
ly to give perpetuity to that which was in his time fo happily eſ- 
tabliſhed. Bacon. 
There can be no other aſſurance of the perfeturty of this 
church, but what we have from him that built it. Pearſon. 
(2.) A cycle or period begins again as often as it ends, and 
ſo obtains a perpetuity. | : Holder, 
What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpoſition of mind to 
practiſe all chriſtian virtues, as often as time and opportunity re- 
quire ; and not a ferfetuity of exerciſe and action; it being 
impoſſible at one and the fame time to diſcharge variety of du- 
ties. | ; : Neljon. 
(3.) A meſs of pottage for a birth-right, a preſent repaſt for 
a ferpetuity. South. 
The ennobling property of the pleaſure, that accrues to a 
man from religion, is, that he that has the property, may be 
alſo ſure of the perpetuity. South. 
The laws of God as well as of the land 
Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand 3 
Eſtates have wings, and hang in fortune's power. Pepe. 
To PERPLE'X. v. a. [Perplexus, Latin]! 1. To diſturb 
with doubtful notions; to entangle ; to make anxious; 
to tea ſe with ſuſpenſe or ambiguity ; to diſtract; to em- 
barraſs; to puzzle. 2. To make intricate ; to involve; to 
complicate. 3. To plague; to torment; to vex. A 
ſenſe not proper, nor uſed. _ PE 
(1.) Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he determined to 
go into Perſia. | 5 | 1 Mac. iii. 31. 
Themſelves with doubts the day and night perp/ex. Denh. 
He perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice ſpecula- 
tions of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage their hearts. 
2 Dryden. 


| | 4 
WMWe can diſtinguiſh no general truths, or at leaſt ſhall be apt 


Pe'aQUISITED. a 


p E R 


ment; anxiety. 2. Intricacy ; involution; difficulty. 
(2.) Obſcurity and perplexedneſi have been caſt upon St. 
Paul's Epiſtles from without. Locle. 
i 1. Anxiety; dif- 
traction of mind. 2. Entanglement; intricacy. 
(1.) The fear of him ever ſince hath put me into ſuch per- 


plexity, as now you found me. Sidney. 
Perflexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they think and do, 
as it were, in a phrenſy. Hecker, 


The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 
In penſive plight and fad perplexity, 

The whole atchievements of this doubtful war, | 
Came running faſt to greet his victory. Spenſer. 
(2.) Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot ditcern a- 

ny, unlels in the perplexity of his own thoughts. StUling fleet. 


PerPoTaA'TION. n. / [per and poto, Latin.] The act of 


drinking largely. 


Pe'rqQUISITE. x. ſ. [perquifitus, Lat.] Something gained 


by a place or office over and above the ſettled wages. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit | 
To make my cream a perquiſite, - | 
And ſteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 
To an honeſt mind, the beſt pergui/ites of a place are the ad- 
vantages it gives a man of doing good. Aduijon, 
To what your lawful perguifites amount. Swift, 
4j. [from per quiſite.] Supplied with per- 
quiſites. | - 
But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
It perquijited varlets frequent ſtand, 
And each new walk mult a new tax demand. Savage. 


PERQUISI'TION. . , [per guiſitus, Lat. An accurate en- 


quiry ; a thorough ſearch. Ain ſæu. 


PERRY. u. /. [poire, French; from poi, e.] Cyder made 


of pears. 


Perry is the next liquor in eſteem after cyder, in the orderin 
of which, let not your pears be over ripe before you 5 
them; and with ſome ſorts of pears, the mixing of a few crabs 


in the grinding is of great advantage, making perry equal to 


the redſtreak cyder. Mortimer. 


To PERSECUTE. v. a. [perſecuter, Fr. perſecutus, Latin. ] 


1. To haraſs with penalties; to purſue with malignity. 
It is generally uſed of penalties inflited for opinions. 2. 
To perſue with repeated acts of vengeance or enmity. 3. 
To importune much: as, he perſecutes me with daily ſoli- 
Citations. | | 
(1.) I perſecuted this way unto the death. Acts, xxii. 4. 
(2.) They might have fallen down, being perſecuted of ven- 


ance, and ſcattered abroad. VPiſdom, xi. 20. 
to perplex the mind. Loc te. 1 Relate, 7 | Or 
My way of ſtating the main queſtion is plain and clear ; For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
yours obſcure and ambiguous: mine is fitted to inſtruct and To perſecute ſo brave, fo juſt a man Dryden. 
was — — rang a reader. Vaterland. pi SECTION. n. f. [perſecution, Fr. perſecutio, Latin; 
Lies through the perplex'd ptths of this drear wood. Milt. from perfecute.] 1. The act or practice of perſecuting. 


We both are involv'd 


In the ſame intricate perplext diſtreſs, = Addiſon's Cato. 


What was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too hard for our 
weak parts, will lie open to the underſtanding in a fair view. 


| Loc Res 
(3.) Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, 


*Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might ſuch killing eyes ferplex, 
With virtue to defend her. 88 8 Granville. 
PrATLEIX. adj. [jerplex, Fr. perplexus, Lat.] Intricate; 
difficult. Perplexed is the word in ule. | | 
How the ſoul directs the ſpirits for the motion of the bod 


according to the ſeveral animal exigents, is perplex in the — 4 
| Glanville"s Scepfis. 
PereLE XEDLY, adv, [from perplexed.] Intricately ; with 


involution. 


as evil-doers. 


2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 


( 1.) The Jews raiſed perſecution againſt Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them. | As xiii. 50. 
He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the reception of the 
impending perſecution ; that they might adorn their profeſſion, 
and not at the ſame time ſuffer for a cauſe of righteouſneſs, mw 
| Fell. 

Heavy perſecution ſhall ariſe 
On all, who in the worſhip perſevere 
Of ſpirit and truth. | Milton. 
The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive chriſtians had a 
great ſhare in the converſion of thoſe learned Pagans, who lived 
in the ages of perſecution. X Addiſon. 
(2.) Our necks are under perſecution ; we labour and haue 
| | Lam. u. 5. 
rtunity in times 
Spratt” s Sermons. 


Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their 


P E R 


P E R 


Pr/nspcuUTOR. u. , [perſecuteur, Fr. from gerſecute.] One PERSON. n. / [perſonne Fr. perſona, Latin.] 1. Abel 


who harafſes others with continued malignity. 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death; againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens d; 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze 
Their proudeſt perſecutors. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Henry rejected the pope's ſupremacy, but retained every cor- 
ruption beſides, and became a cruel per ſecuter. ; Swift, 
PerSEVERANCE, . / Herſeverance, Fr. perſeverartia, 
Lat. This word was onee improperly accented on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable.] 1. Perſiſtance in any deſign or attempt; 
fleadineſs in purſuits; conſlancy in progreſs. It is ap- 
plied alike to good and ill. 2. Continuance in a ſtate of 
grace. 
(1.) The king becoming graces, 
Bounty, fer/ev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs; 
I have no reliſh of them. | 
Per ſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, | 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shake(p. 
They hate repentance more than perjeverance in a fault. 
| King Charles. 
Wait the ſeaſons of providence with patience and perſeve- 
rance in the duties of our calling, what difficulties ſoever we 
may encounter. IL Eftrange. 
Patience and per ſeverance overcome the greateſt 9 
Clariſſa. 
And perſeverance with his batter'd ſhield. Brocke. 
(2.) We place the grace of God in the throne, to rule and 
reign in the whole work of converſion, perſeverance, and fal- 
vation. Hammond. 


Shak. Macbeth. 


Peas EVE RANT, adj. [perſeverant, Fr. perſe i erans, Latin.] 


Perſiſting; conſtant. Ainſw, 


ToPenSEeve're. v. n. [perſevers, Lat. perſeverer, French. 
This word was anciently accented leſs properly on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable.] To perſiſt in an attempt; not to give o- 
ver; not to quit the deſign. ES 55 

But my rude muſick, which was wont to pleaſe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any ſkill | 
The dreadful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, 

Nor move the dolphin frotn her ſtubborn will; 


But in her pride ſhe doth per ſevere (till. Spenſer. 
Thrice happy, if they know | : 
Their happineſs, and perſevere upright ! _ Milton, 


Thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; | 
Our paſſions yet continue what they were. Dryd. 
To perſevere in any evil courſe, makes you unhappy in this 
life, and will certainly throw you into everlaſting torments in 
the mand. - Wake's Preparation for Death, 
PE RMSEVERINGLY. adv. [from per ſevere.] With perſeve · 
rance. | | 
To PERSI'ST. v. n. [perfiflo, Lat. perfifler, Fr.] To per- 
ſevere ; to continue firm ; not to give over.. 
Nothing can make a man happy, but that which ſhall laſt as 
long as he laſts ; for an immortal ſoul ſhall perf in being, not 


only when profit, pleaſure and honour, but when time itſelf 


ſhall ceaſe. n 


If they pert in pointing their batteries againſt particular 


| perſons, no laws of war forbid the making repriſals. Addi ſon. 
ee eee n. .. [from perſiſt. Pe, ſiſtence ſeems 
PersS1'STENCY. | 
fiſting ; ſteadineſs ; conſtancy ; perſeverance in good or 
bad. 2. Obftinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 


(1.) The love of God better can conſiſt with the indeliberate 
commiſſions of many ſins, than with an allowed per/ftance in 


any one, 1 Government of the Tongue. 
(z.) Thou think'ſt me as far in the devil's book, as thou 
and Falſtaff, for obduracy and per/ifency. Shakeſp. 
Pexs1'srT1vE. adj. [from perſiſt.] Steady; not receding 
from a purpoſe ; perſevering. r 
The we tryals of great Jove, 
Too find perfiflive conſtancy in men. 


more proper.] 1. The ſtate o per- 


Shakeſp. | 


ual or particular man or woman. 2. Man or woman 
confidered as oppoſed to things, or diſtin& from them. 
3. Individual ; man or woman. 4. Human being; con- 
lidered with reſpe&t to mere corporal exiſtence. 5. Man 
or woman conſidered as pieſent, acting or ſuffering 6. A 
re looſe term for a human being; one; a man. 7. 

ne's ſelf; not a repreſentative. 8. Exteriour appear- 
ance. 9. Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious dia- 
logue. 10. CharaQter. 11. Character of office. 12. [ln 
— The quality of the noun that modifies the 
verb. 

(1.) A pes ſon is a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon 
and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame think- 
ing rag in different times and places. Locke. 

(2.) A zeal tor perſons is far more eafy to be peryerted, than 
a zeal for things. | = Spratt. 

To that we owe the ſafety of our perſond and the propriety 
of our poſſeſſions, Atterbury. 


(3-) This was then the church, which was daily increaled 


by the addition of other perſons received into it. 

(4-) Tis in her heart alone that you mult reign ; 
You'll find her per ſoz difficult to gain. Dryden. 
(5.) If I am traduc'd by tongues which neither know 

My faculties nor perſon; | 1 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake | 
That virtue mult go through. Shak. H. VIIE. 
The rebels maintained the fight for a ſmall time, and for 
their perſons ſhewed no want of courage. Bacon. 
(5.) Be a perſon's attainments ever fo great, he ſhould al- 
ways remember, that he is God's creature. _ Clariſſa. 
(7.) When I purpoſed to make. a war by my lieutenant, I 
made declaration thereof to you by my chancellor; but now 
that I mean to make a war upon France in perſon, I will de- 
clare it to you myſelf. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Our Saviour in his own pen, during the time of his humi- 
liation, duly obſerved the ſabbath of the fourth commandment, 


Pear (on. 


and all other legal rites and obſervations. i White. 


The king in perſon vitits all around, 
Comforts the ſick, congratulates the found, 


And holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt. Dryden. 
(8.) For her own perſon, Sh 
It beggar'd all deſcription. Shakeſp. 


(9.) All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoſtle, ſpeak- 
ing, as it ſeemeth, in the eon of the chriſtian gentile for the 
maintenance of liberty in things indifferent. Hooker, 
Theſe tables Cicero pronounced under the perſon of Crailus, 
were of more uſe and authority than all the books of the philo- 
ſophers. on Baker on Learnns, 
(10.) From his firſt appearance npon the ſtage, in his new 


per ſon of a ſycophant or jugler, initead of his former fen f 


a prince, he was expoſed to the derition of the courtiers and the 
common people, who flocked about him, that one might know 
where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon. 
Fe hath put on the %%% not of a robber and murtherer, but 
of a traitor to the ſtate. | FE Hayward. 
(11.) I then did 5 perſon oft your father; | 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And in th' adminiſtration of his law, 
While I was buſy for the commonwealth,. 
Your highnels pleaſed to forget my place. | Shakeſp, 
How different is the ſame man from himſelf, as he ſuſtains 
the perſen of a magittrate and that of a friend. e 
([. 2.) Dorus the more bluſhed at her ſmiling, and ſhe the 


brance of that plight. he was in, forgot in ſpeaking of himſelf 
the ghird per ſor. Sidney. 
In ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon ſingular has fo va- 
rious meanings, his ule of the firſt per/p plural is with 
latitude. Lecke, 
Pz'xS0NABLE. adj. [from perſer.] 1. Handſome ; grace- 

ful ; of good appearance. 2. Un law.] One that may 
maintain any plea in a judicial court. 4rnſaw, 


* 


more ſiniled at his bluſhing ; becauſe he had, with the remem-_ 


greater 
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But for the general. 


Tm 
(1.) Were it true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch a ſtature, as 
that Semiramis, who was very perſonable, could be taken for 


him ; yet it is unlikely that ſhe could have held the empire for- 
ty-two years after by any ſuch ſubtilty. Raleigh. 


PAO AGE. n. J. | perſonage, French.] 1. A conſidet- 


able perſon ; man or woman of eminence. 2. Exteriour 
appearance; air; ftature. 3. Character aſſumed. 4. 


Character repreſented. 


(1. ) It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thoſe woods, 
to ſee theſe great perſonages thus run one after the _— 

| | idney. 

It is not eaſy to reſearch the actions of eminent per ſonages, 


how much they have blemiſhed by the envy of others, and what 
vas corrupted by their own felicity. Wotton. 
3. —— She hath made compare | 


Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd his height; 

And with her perſenage, her tall per ſonage, | 

She hath prevail'd with him. al. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in faſhion, 
in per ſonage ſtately, in voice magnificent, but ſomewhat emp- 
ty of matter. Hayward. 

(3.) The great diverſion is maſking: the Venetians, natu- 
rally grave, love to give into the follies of ſuch ſeaſons, when 
dilguiſed in a falſe perſenage. | Addiſon on Italy. 

(4.) Some perſons muſt be found out, already known by 
2 whom we may make the actors and per ſonages of this 

able. | 


1. Belonging to men or women, not to things ; not real. 
2. Affecting individuals or particular people; peculiar ; 


proper to him or her; relating to one's private actions or 
character. 3. Preſent ; not acting by repreſentative. 4. 


Exteriour ; corporal. 5. [In law.] Something move- 


able; ſomething appendant to the perſon, as money; not 
real, as land. 6. {In grammar.] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification of the three per- 


ſons ; oppoſed to imperſonal that has only the third. 
(1.) Every man ſo termed by way of perſonal difference on- 
ly. 


(2. - For my part, 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
| Shak. Julius Czſar. 
It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a natural dominion. 


over Abel, for the words are conditional; if thou doeſt well, 
and fo perſonal to Cain. Locke. 


Public reproofs of fin are general, though by this they loſe 
a great deal of their effect; but in private converſations the ap- 
plication may be more perſonal, and the proofs when ſo directed 
come home, | | __ Rogers. 

If he imagines there may be no perſonal pride, vain fondneſs 
of themſelves, in thoſe that are patched and dreſſed out with ſo 
much glitter of art or ornament, let him only make the experi- 
ment. | 85 Law. 

(3-) The fav'rites that the abſent king | 

In deputation left, | : | 

When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shak 

This immediate and perſonal (| 


ing of God Almighty to 
Abraham, Job, and Moſes, not all his precepts and 


_ diftates, delivered in this manner, ſimply and eternally moral; 


for ſome of them were perſonal, and many of them ceremonial 

and judicial, | White. 

(4-) This heroic conſtancy determined him to defire in mar- 

riage 2 princeſs, whoſe perſonal charms were now become the 

leaſt part of her character. Addiſon, 
(5-) This fin of kind not perſonal 


But real and hereditary was. Davies. 
 PexzonALtTY. u. /. [from perſonal.] The exiſtence or 


individuality of any one. = 

| Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a law, 
and happineſs and miſery : this perſonality extends itſelf be. 
yond preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, 


whereby it imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame 
| Locke. © 


| Py/z$80N ALLY. adv. (from perſonal.) 1. In perſon; in 


ground that it does the preſent. 


Broome of Epic Poems. 


PEL ISO NAL. adj. [| perſonel, French; perſonalis, Latin.] 


Hooker. © 


P E R 


reſence ; not by repreſentative. 2. With reſpect to an 
individual ; particularly. 3. With regard to numerical 
exiſtence. 

(1.) Approbation not only they give, who perſenally declare 
their aſſent by voice, ſign or act, but alſo when. others do it in 
their names. Hooker, 

1 could not per/onally deliver to her 

What you commanded me, but by her woman 

I ſent your meſſage. Shak. Henry VIII. 

There are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch a wonderful 
nature ſhould not be taken notzce of by thoſe Pagan writers, 
who lived before our Saviour's diſciples had perſonally appeared 


among them. . | Addiſon. 
(2.) She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
perſonally to the king. Bacon's Henry VII. 


(3-) The converted man is perſonally the ſame he was be- 
fore, and is neither born nor created a-new in a proper literal 
ſenſe. Rogers, 


To P:'xSONaTE. . a. [from perſona, Latin.) 1. To te- 


preſent by a fictitious or aſſumed character, ſo as to paſs 
for the perſon repreſented. 2. To repreſent by action or 
appearance; to act. 3. To pretend hypocritically, with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To counterfeit ; to feign. 
Little in uſe. 5. To reſemble. 6. To make a reprefen- 
tative of, as in picture. Out of uſe. 7. To deſcribe. 


Out of uſe. 


(.) This lad was not to perſonate one, that had been long 

before taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 
brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon him. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

(2.) Herſelf a while ſhe lays aſide, and makes | 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. | Craſhaw. 

(3.) It has been the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits to fend 

over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to ferſonate themſelves mem- 


bers of the ſeveral ſefts amongſt us. „ Swift, 


(4.) Piety is oppoſed to that ferſonated devotion, under 
which any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hammrnd's Fundam. 
Thus I have played with the dogmatiſt in a er ſanated ice 
ticiſm. . Glanwille's $ Fav 4 
(5.) The lofty cedar perſonates thee. Shak. Cymbeline. 

(6.) Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 
One do I fperſonate of Timon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. Shak. 
(7.) I am thinking, what 1 ſhall fay ; it muſt be a perſonating 


of himſelf ; a ſatyr againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity. Shak. 


I will drop in his way ſome obſcure epittles of love, wherein, 
by the colour of his heard, the ſhape of his leg, the manner 
of his gait, the expreſſure of his eye, forehead and com- 
plexion, he ſhall find himſelf moſt feelingly perſonated. 

Sbaleſpeare. 


Pexsona'T1On. . /. [from perſonate.] Counterfeiting of 
another perſon. | 


This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of a per/onation that 


ever was, it deſerveth to be diſcovered and related at the full. 


Bacon s Henry VII. 


PzrSONIFICA'TION. #. . [from fer/ſonify.] Proſopo- 
| peia; the change of things to perſons: as, 


Confuſion heard his voice. Mon. 


ToPErSO'NNIFY. v. a. [from perſon.] To change from a 


thing te a perſon. 


Pe'xspECTIvE. n. , [| perſpedif, French; per/picio, Lat.] 


1. A glaſs through which things are viewed. 2. The 

ſcience by which things are ranged in picture, according to 

their appearance in their real fituation. 3. View ; viſto. 
(1.) If it tend to danger, they turn about the perſpecti ue, and 

ſhew it ſo little, that he ſcarce can diſcern it. Dienbam. 
It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the ſtorms raiſ- 

ing abroad; and by the beſt per ſpecti ves, to diſcover from what 

coaſt they break. Tele. 
Vos hold the glaſs, but turn the ferſpecthwe, 
And 4 he e * object 1 8 Dryden. 

Faith for n's glimmering light ſhall gire 


. Prisr. 


PTR PER 
) Medals have repreſented their buildings according to s.), Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or foles 
| 38 — | | py, gin "-» Hy of the feet, which are parts more per ſpirable: and children are 
(3.) Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, not hairy, for that their ſkins are moſt perſpirable. Bacon, 
And per ſpeflives of pleaſant glades, * | . — any 22 2 32 by effluviums, is _ and 
| ich ; L it molt ; ric ul not commonly attract, un- 
Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear yden [ls they - As A ior w only 1 . 


| Pe'nspeECTIVE. adj. Relating to the ſcience of viſion ; op- 
tick ; optical. | 
We have perſpeftive houſes, where we make demonſtra- 
tions of all lights and radiations ; and out of things uncolour- 
ed and tranſparent, we can repreſent unto you all ſeveral co- 
lours. | {1 Bacon, 
PERSPICA'CIOUS. aj. [ perſpicax, Lat.] Quickſighted; 
ſharp of ſight. 
It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be perſprcacious 
and quick in ſeeing. | | South, 
PersSPICa'ctlousNness. 1. , [from perſpicacious.] Quick- 
reſs of fight. | 


PexsSelRa'TION. . . [from perſpire.] Excretion by the 
cuticular pores. 

Inſenſible perſpiration. is the laſt and moſt perfect action of 
animal digeſtion. Ar buthnot on Aliments. 

PexSPI'RATIVE. adj. [from perſpire.] Performing the act 
of peripication, 

To PERSPURE. v. x. [ perſpiro, Lat.] 1. To perform ex- 
2 by the cuticular pores. 2. To be excreted by 
the Ikin. 

(2.) Water, milk, whey taken without much exerciſe, ſo as 

5 | to make them per ſpire, relax the belly. Ar buthnot, 

PersPica'ciry. n. /. [| perſpicacite, French.) Quickneſs ToPersTRI'NGE. v. a. | ferſtringo, Latin.] To gaze 
of ſight. "oo upon ; to glance upon. Dick. 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be excluded PERSUADABLE. adj. [from pe ſuade.] Such as may be 
the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor can there any thing eſcape the perſuaded. | | 
n e 8 were before light, Pra To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [ perſuaer, Latin; per ſuader, Fr.] 
hole opticks there 1 TY » | . . . * 
vet, elt, Lat] The "of, Pein , pri eee den nale 
looking ſharply. ne- . to 171 pra pions In is wales; 
dee" x n./. . be agen 2 but this is not always obſerved. 3. To inculcate by ar- 

1 3 a Ur V gument or expoſtulation. 4. To treat by perſuaſion. A 

Ne'er ſo far diſtant, yet chronology, mode of ſpeech not in ule. 3 3 
Sbarp⸗ſighted as the eagle's eye, that can (:.) Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own _ : 


— 45 Tm 2 oO _ —_ We are ferſuaded better things of you, and things that ac- 
And through the night of error and dark doubt, company ſalvation. | Hebrews, vi. 9. 
Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, _ Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 2 Eſdras, vii. 

As when the roſy morn buds into day. Craſhaw. _. Let a man be ever ſo well ferſuaded of the advantages of 

| The perſpicil, as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha- virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirtts after righteouſneſs, his 
braokls warts.” | Glanville's Scepſ6s. * 3 - SORES to any action in purſuit of m _ 

| , „* 3 3 * | . 11 | ocke, 
PeaSPICU 'T; 1 J [ perſp — ny we P ier | Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that they have 
ous ] 1. Tran e dd cor a Lines. YH ** here no abiding place, but are only in their paſſage to the hea- 
Clearneſs to the mind ; eaſineſs to be underſtood ; free- venly Jeruſalem. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
dom from obſcurity or ambiguity. © (.) Philoclea's beauty not only perſuaded, but fo perſuaded 
(..) As for diaphaneity and perſpicuity it enjoyeth that moſt as all hearts muſt yield: Pamela's beauty uſed violence, and 
eminently, as having its earthy and ſalinous parts ſo exactly re- ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. | Sidney. 
ſolved, that its body is left imporous. Brown. They that were with Simon, being led with covetouſneis, 
(2.) The verſes containing precepts, have not ſo much need were perſuaded for money. „ "Mac. x; 20. 

of ornament as of perſpicuity. 1 | Dryd- To ſit croſs- leg d, or with our fingers pectinated, is account- 
Pe}-ſpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms for the eq bad, and friends will perſuade us from it. Brown, 

| thonghts, which a man would have paſs from his .own mind How incongruous would it be for a mathematician. to per- 
into that of another's. | Locte on Reading. ſuade with eloquence to ule all imaginable inſinuations and in- 
+ PERSPIV/'CUOUS. adj. [ perſpicuus, Latin.] 1. Tranſpa- treaties that he might prevail with his hearers to believe that 


Wilkins. 


rent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen through; diaphanous ; 


tranſlucent ; not opake. 2. Clear to the underſtanding ; 
not obſcure ; not ambiguous. 
(1.) As contrary cauſes produce the like effects, fo even 


the ſame proceed. from black and white; for the clear and 


per. icuous body effeReth white, and that white a black. 
EE | 7 . Peacham. 
( 2.) The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, | 
Whole groſſneſs little characters ſum up. 
All this is ſo ferſticuous, fo undeniable, that I need not be 


over induſtrious in the proof of it. Spratt. 
Pexger'cuousLy. adv. [from perſpicuous.] Clearly ; not 
obſcurely. _ 5 
The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolved; if it be made not 
enwrapped, but plainly and perſpicuouſly. | Bacon. 


Prager 'cuousnEss. 2. f. [from perſpicuous.] Clearnels ; 


freedom from obſcurity ; tranſparence ; diaphaneity. 
PznSpr/nABLE. aj. [from perſpire.] ch. 
emitted by the cuticular pores. 2. Perſpiring ; emitting 
perſpiration. Not proper. | 
(x.) In an animal under a courſe of hard labour, aliment too 


rous or ferſpirable will ſubje& it to too ſtrong a perſpi- 
_ on | Arbuthnat on Aluments 


ration, debility and ſudden death, 


— 


Shak. | 


- counſel. 


1. Such as may be 


three and three make fix. | | 
I ſhould be glad, if I could perſuade him to write ſuch ano- 
ther critick on any thing of mine ; for when he condemns any 
of my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion of them. 
| e Dryden. 

(3.) To children, afraid of vain images, we perſuade con- 
fidence by making them handle and look nearer ſuch things. 
25 $ | | Taylor, 

(4.) Twenty merchants have all perſuaded with him; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea | 


Of forfeiture. Shak. 


PExSUa'DER. n. . [from perſuade | One who influences 


by 7 gorge an importunate adviſer. 

The earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language wherein the 

king had written, did not irritate the people, but make them 

conceive by the haughtineſs of delivery of the king's errand, 

that himſelf was the author or principal perſuader of that 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

He ſoon is mov'd | 


By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. Daniels Civil War, 

| Hunger and thirſt at once,  — 

Powerful fperſuaders ! quicken'd at the ſcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me fo keen. 


Milton, 


PERSUA'SIBLE, adj. [ perſuaſibilis, Latin; perſuaſible, 


PE K 
French; from pe ſuades, Latin.] To be influenced by 
rſuaſion. 


It makes us apprehend our own intereſt in that obedience, 
makes us tractable and perſuaſtble, contrary to that brutiſh 


ftubbornneſs of the horſe and mule, which the Pſalmiſt re- 


proaches. Government of the Tongue. 

 PerSUA'SIBLENESS. n. /. [from pe. ſuaſible.] The quali- 
ty of being flexible by perſuaſion. 

Peas us'stox. n. , | perſuaſion, French; from perſua- 
ſus, Latin.] 1. The act of perſuading ; the act of in- 
fluencing by expoſtulation; the act of gaining or attempt- 
ing the paſſions. 2. The ſtate of being perſuaded; opi- 
nion. 

(1.) If 't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou haſt all the arts of fine perſuaſion, | 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs. Otwway. 
(2.) The moſt certain token of evident goodneſs is, if the 


general perſuaſſon of all men does ſo account it. Hooker. 
You are abus'd in too bold a perſuaſion. Shak. 


When we have no other certainty of being in the right, but 
dur own perſuaſion: that we are ſo; this may often be but mak- 
ing one error the gage for another. Gov. of the Tongue. 
The obedient and the men of practice ſhall ride upon thoſe 
clouds, and triumph over their preſent imperfections; till per- 
ſuaſion pals into knowledge, and knowledge advance into aſſu- 


rance, aud all come at length to be compleated in the beatifick 


viſion. | South. 
Perzva'sive. adj. [| peu, if, French; from perſuade.] 
Having the power of perſuading ; having influence on the 
paſſions. | 5 | 
In prayer, we do not ſo much reſpect what precepts art deli- 
vereth, touching the method of perſuaſive ntterance in the pre- 
ſence of great men, as what doth moſt avail to our own edifi- 
cation in picty and godly zeal. | Hooker. 
Let Martius reſume his farther diſcourſe, as well for the per- 
fuaſiye as for the conſult, touching the means that may conduce 
unto the enterprize, | Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding the weight and fitneſs of the arguments to 
perſuade, and the light of man's intellect to meet this per ſuaſrue 
evidence with a ſuitable aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were 


men thereby actually perſuaded. | South. 
Pe xs ua'sIvELy. adv. [from perſuaſi ve. In ſuch a man- 
ner as to perſuade. | N 
——— be ſerpent with me 
Perſuafively hath ſo prevail'd, that I 
Have alſo taſted. Milton. 


Many who live upon their eſtates cannot ſo much as tell a 
ſtory, much leſs ſpeak clearly and perſuaſively in any buſineſs. 
. | Locke on Education, 
PerxsuUa'sSIVENESS. #. .. [from perſuafive.] Influence on 
+he paſſions. 


An ___ of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work being as neceſ- 


ſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as either the authority 
of commands, or the perſuufiveneſs of promiſes, or pungency 
- of menaces can be. | Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Pexsua'sory. adj. [ perſuaſorius, Lat. from perſuade.) 
Having the power to perſuade. . 
Neither is this perſuaſory. | 


PERT. adj. | pert, Welſh; pert, 


Brown. 


Dutch; appert, 


bold and garrulous loquacity. 
15) Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 


Turn melancholy forth to funerals. Shak. 
On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, : 
Trip the per: fairies and the dapper elves. Milton, 
From pert to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely down, | 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. 


(2.) All ſervants might challenge the ſame liberty, and grow 
pert upon their maſters; and when this ſaucineſs became uni- 
verſal, hat leſs miſchief could be expected than an old Scy- 
thian rebellion ? Collier en Pride. 


A lady bids me in a very manner mind my own affairs, 
and not pretend to meddle with their linnen. | 
— Vaneſſa 


Scarce lined to their idle chat, 


French.] 
- x. Lively; briſk; ſmart, 2. Saucy ; petulant; with 
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Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swift, 
To woody A'IN. v. n. | fertines, Lat.] To belong ; to 
relate. 

As men hate thoſe that affect that honour by ambition, 
which pertaineth not to them, ſo are they more odipus, who 
through fear betray the glory which they have. Hayward. 

A cheveron or rafter of an houſe, a very honourable bearing, 
is never ſeen in the coat of a king, becauſe it pertaineth to a 
mechanical profeſſion. Peac ham. 

PEr TEREBRA'TION. z. , per and terebratio, Lat.] The 
act of boring through. . Ainſaæv. 
PerxTiNaA'clous. adj. [from pertinax] 1. Obſtinate; 
gray z perverſely reſolute. 2. Reſolute; coaſtant ; 
end. | 

(1.) One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon to be 
ſo bold, ſo troubleſome and illogical in the diſpute, as forced 
him to fay, that he had never met with a man of more perti- 
nacic!s confidence and leſs abilities. Walton. 

(2.) Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant and pertinacious Rudy, 
that naturally leads the foul into the knowledge of that, which 
at firſt ſeemed locked up from it. | | South, 

PerTINA'CIOUSLy. adv. [from pertinacious.] Obſtinate- 
ly; ſtubbornly. | W 
They deny that freedom to me, which they pertinaciouſſy 
challenge to themſelves. | King Char ler. 
Others have ſonght to eaſe themſelves of all the evil of af 
fliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and pertinacioufly main - 
taining that afflictions are no real evils, but only in imagina- 
tion. | 8 | ; Tillotſon. 
Metals pertinacioufly reſiſt all tranſmutation ; and though one 
would think they were turned into a different ſubſtance, yet 
they do but as it were lurk under a vizard. | Kay. 
Pex rina'city. } n. ſ. [ pertihacia, Latin; from 
PeaTina'ciousness. F Pertinacious.] 1. Obſtinacy; 
ſtubbornneſs. 2 Reſolution ; conſtancy. 5 
(1.) In this reply, was jncluded a very groſs miſtake, and if 
with fertinacily maintained, a capital errour. Bro us. 
PE'RTINACY. =. /. {from pertinax,] 1. Obſtinacy; 
ſtubbornneſs ; perfiltency. 2. Reſolution z ſteadineſs; 
conſtancy. od 

(1.) Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive them out 
of one form, they aſſume another. Duppa. 

It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in purſuing peo- 
ple into their graves. | L' Eftrange. 

(2.) St. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and pertinacy, till ſhe 
obtained relief, Taylor. 


Pe'xTINENCE.Y 7. /. from pertines, Latin.] Juſtneſs of 
Pe'RTINENCY. relation to the matter in hand ; propri- 
ety to the purpoſe ; appoſiteneſs. 

I have ſhewn the fitneſs and pertinency of the apoſtle's diſ- 
courſe to the perſons he addreſſed to, whereby it appeareth that 
he was no babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley. 

PE'RTINENT. adj. | pertinens, Latin; pertinent, Fr.] 
1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the purpoſe; 
not uſeleſs to the end propoſed ; appoſite ; not foreign 
from the thing intended. 2. Relating ; regarding; con- 
cerning. In this ſenſe the word now 'uſed is pertaining. 

(1.) My caution was more pertinent | | 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Il ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and converſation 
in books, what I thought pertinent to this buſineſs. Bacon. 
Here I ſhall ſeem à little to digreſs, but you will by and by 
find it pertinent. | Bacon. 
If he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books, that would 
reach all the lars of a man's behaviour; his own ill - 
faſhioned example would ſpoil all. +7)" 51, 60s 
(2.) Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing nent un- 
to faith and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to in- 
cline their minds towards that which the ſentence of fo grave, 
wiſe and learned in that faculty ſhall judge moſt found. Hooker, 


n. Pe'RTINENTLY. adv. [from pertinent.] Appoſitely ; to 


the purpoſe. 
Be modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy betters, ſpeał · 
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| Pe'xTINENTNESS. 3. ,. [from pertinent.] Appoliteneſs. 


Did. 


PexTi/'NGENT. adj. [ pertingens, Latin.] As 
touching. | 8 ick. 
Pe:'xTLY. adv. [from pert.] 1. Briſkly; ſmartly. 2. Sau- 
cily; petulantly. | 
(7) I find no other difference betwixt the common town-wits 
and the downright country fools, than that the firſt are pert/y 
in the wrong, with a little more gaiety; and the laſt neither in 
the right nor the wrong. | Pope. 
(2.) Yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hibexnian aſſes, 
For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes. Swift. 
 Pe'xTwess. u. , ffrom pert.] t. Briſk folly ; ſaucineſs ; 
petulance. 2. Petty livelineſs ; ſpritelineſs without force, 
dignity or ſolidity. | 
(2.) Dullneſs delighted ey'd the lively dunce, 
Remembring ſhe herſelf was pertneſs once. Pope. 
(2.) There is in Shafteſbury's works a lively pertneſs and a 
parade of literature ; but it is hard that we ſhould be bound to 
admire the reveries. | Watts on the Mind. 
PeaTRA'NSIENT. adj. [ pertranſiens, Lat.] Paſſing over. 


Shak. 


Dict. 

To PERTU RB. v. a. | perturbo, Latin.] 1. To 

To PERT U'RBATE. diſquiet ; to diſturb; to deprive 

of tranquillity. 2. To diforder ; to confuſe ; to put out 
of regularity. 


(r.) Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit. 

His waſting fleſh with anguiſh burns, 
And his perturbed ſoul within him mourns. Sandys. 
(2.) They are content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, rather 

than perturb the publick peace. King Charles. 
The inſervient and brutal faculties controul'd the ſuggeſtions 
of truth ; pleaſure and profit overſwaying the inſtructions of ho- 
neſty, and ſenſuality perturbing the reaſonable commands of 
virtue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The acceſſion or ſeceſſion of bodies from the earth's ſurface 
perturb not the equilibration of either hemiſphere. Brown. 
PexTURBA'TION. mn. /. [ perturbatio, Lat. perturbation, 
Fr.] 1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquiility. 
2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. 3. Diſturbance ; diſorder ; 
confuſion ; commotion. - 4. Cauſe of diſquiet. 5. Com- 
motion of paſſions. | 

(1.) Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other : but apparent guilt, | 
And ſhame, and pertwrbation, and deſpair. 

The ſoul as it is more immediately and ſtrongly affected by 
this part, ſo doth it manifeſt all its paſſions and perturbations 


by it. Ray on the Creation. 


(..) Natures, that have much heat, and and vio- 
lent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe for action, till they 
have paſſed the meridian of their years. Bacon's Eſſays. 
3.) Although the long diſſentions of the two houſes fad 

| lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over the king- 
dom, ready to break forth into new perturbations and calami- 


(4.) O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care 
That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night : fleep with it now, 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Sleeps out the watch of night. i 
(g.) Reſtore yourſelves unto your temper, fathers ; 
And, without perturbation, hear me ſpeak. 

PaxTUrRBA'TOUR. n. 


Fr.] Raiſer of commotions. 


* ' 


pierced with holes 


_ aſcribed to ſaltpetre, will appear to be cauſed by the pervaſion 
| & 


36.4 PERVERSE. adj. pervers, Fr. perverſus, Lat. 


Mien that do not 


Bacon. 


Perve'rseness. n. / [| from perverſe] 
Shak. Henry IV. 


Ben. John (on. 
. [ perturbetor, Lat. Fane ry 


PexTvu'szD. adj. [ fertuſus, Latin.] Bored; . 
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g without leave PexTu's1on. x. / [from pertuſus, Latin.] r. The act of 


piercing or punching. 2. Hole made by punching or 


piercing. 
(1.) The manner of ing a vein in 1 time, 
was by ſtabbing or — as it is performed in horſes. 
"> | Arbuthnot. 
(.) An empty pot without earth in it, may be put over 
a fruit the better, if ſome few pertuſions be made in the pot. 
Bacon. 


To PERVA DE. v. a. | pervado, Lat.] 1. To paſs through 


an aperture ; to permeate. 2. To paſs through the whole 
extenſion. 
(1.) The labour'd chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. A Blackmore. 
Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi ſtone ſteeped 
in water, linen- cloth oiled or varniſhed, and many other ſub- 


ſtances ſoaked in ſuch liquors as will intimately pervade their 


little pores, become by that means more tranſparent than other- 
wile. | | Newton's Opticks. 

(2.) Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itſelf ac- 
quire it again, nor till it be ſtruck by ſome other body from 
without, or be intrinſically moved by an immaterial ſelf- active 


ſubſtance, that can penetrate and pervade it. Bentley. 
_—_ What but God ? Ty 
 Pervades, adjuſts and agitates the whole. Thomſon. 


Pexva'sion. n. / [from pervade.] The at of pervading 


or paſſing through. 

If fuſion be made rather by the ingreſs and tranſcurſions of 
the atoms of fire, than by the bare propagation of that moti- 
on, with which fire beats upon the outſide of the veſſels, that 
contain the matter to be melted ; both thoſe kinds of fluidity, 


of a foreign body. 


1. Dif- 
torted from the right. 2. Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtub- 
born; untractable. 3. Petulant ; vexatious ; peeviſh ; 
defirous to croſs and vex ; croſs. 

(1.) —— And nature breeds 
Perwerſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things. 
2.) Then for the teſtimony of truth haſt born 

| Univerſal reproach ; far worſe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care 
To ſtand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perverſe. Milton's Par, Loft, 
I Too perverſe a ſex all grace is vain, | 
It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden. 
(3. O gentle Romeo, | 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe : but elſe not for the world. 


Milton, 


Shak. 


Milton, PERVE'RSELy. adv. [from perverſe.] With intent to vex ; 


peeviſhly ; vexatiouſly ; ſpitefully ; croſsly; with petty 
malignity. | 
Men perverſely take up picques and diſpleaſures at others, 


and then every opinion of the diſliked perſon mult partake of his 


fate. Decay of Piety. 
rſely uſe their words, or on purpoſe 


ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake the ſignification of the 


names of ſimple ideas. | Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, | 
When wanted by his country moſt, 
Perwer ſely comes in evil times, DG 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift, 


1. Petulance ; 
peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteful croſſneſs. 2. Perverſion ; corrup- 
tion. Not in uſe. | | 1 

(..) Virtue hath ſome per ver ſeneſa; for ſhe will 


Neither believe her good, nor others il]. Donne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 

Through her perwerſeneſs ; but ſhall ſee her gain'd | 

By a far worſe. Miltox's Par. Loft. 


The erfeneſs of my fate is fuch, 
That 1 E mine, betauſe he's mine too much, Dryden. 
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PER 
When a friend in kindneſs tries 
To ſhew you where your error lies, 


Conviction does but more incenſe ; 
Perwerſeneſs is your whole defence. 


$ wife, 


(2.) Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants ; 


for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful potentates; but of ſome 
perverſeneſs and defection in the nation itlelf. Bacon. 
PrR VERSION. n. . | perverſion, Fr. from perver/e. | 
The act of perverting ; change to ſomething worſe. 
Women to govern men, ſlaves freemen, are much in the 
ſame degree; all being total violations and perwer/ions of the 
laws of nature and nations. 
He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are fo far from diſlik- 
ing popery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands would be 
an effectual incitement to their perwver/ion. Swift. 
Perve'rsITY. . [ perwverfite, Fr. from perverſe.] 
Perverſeneſs ; crofſneſs. ie 
What ſtrange perwerſity is this of man! 
When 'twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, | 
| He could not then his hand refrain. _ Nurris. 
To PERVERT. v. a. | ferverto, Latin; pervertir, Fr.] 
1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe. 2. To cor- 
rupt ; to turn from the right ; oppoſed to convert, which 
is to turn from the wrong to the right. ”— 
(.) Inſtead of good they may work ill, and pervert juſtice 
to extreme injuſtice, = Spenfer”s State of Ireland. 
If thou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and violent perwert- 
ing of juſtice in a province, marvel not. Eccluſ. v. 8. 
If then his providence 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, | 
And ont of good ſtill to find means of evil. Wilton. 
He has perverted my meaning by his gloſſes; and interpret- 
ed my words into blaſphemy, of which they were not guilty. 
Dryden. 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the 
nymphs with more piety than judgment ; and another perſon 
has perverted it into obſcenity; and both allegorically, 
Broome. 
We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, 'till we take 
care that it is perwerted by their education. | Law. 
(2.) The heinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent hal perverted Eve, 
Her huſband the, to taſte the fatal fruit, 7 
Was known in heav'n. - Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of Conftantmople, 
in perverting and corrupting the moſt pious Emperor Valens. 
Waterland. 
Pe 


1. One that changes 


RVERTER. 7. /. [from pervert.] 
2. One who 


any thing from good to bad; a pr 26 
diſtorts any thing from the right purpoſe. 
(1.) Where a child finds his own parents his perwerters, he 
cannot be ſo properly born, as damned into the world. South. 
(2.) He that reads a prohibition in a divine Jaw, had need 
be well fatisfied about the ſenſe he gives it, leſt he incur 
the wrath of God, and be found a perverter of his law. _ 
3 | ___  Crillingfleet. 
Pexve'rTIBLE. adj. [from perwert.] That may be eaſily 
erverted. _ 5 i 
PERVICA'CTOUS. adj. [ perwicax, Latin.] Spitetully 


obſtinate; peevithly contumacious. 


May private devotions be efficacious upon the mind of one 


of the moſt per wicacious young creatures Clariſa. 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, 


But in his ale moſt perwicacious. | | | Denham. 


Pezxvica'ciousLy. adv. from pervicacious.] With 
ſpiteful obſtinacy. 3 
Pzxvica'ciouswEss.) 2. . [ pervicacia, Latin; from 
PRE RVICA “CIT v. pervicac iaus.] Spiteful obſti- 
Pe/rvicacy. nacy. | 


PE/RVIOUS. adj. | pervius, Latin.] 1. Admitting paſ- 
ſage ; capable of being permeated. 2. Pervading ; per- 
meating. This ſenſe is not proper. 


Bacon. 


InjWw, 


vw 


7 
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(1.) The Egyptians uſed to fay, that unknewn darkneſt is 
the firſt principle of the world; by darkneſs they mean Cod, 
whoſe ſecrets are per wious to no eye. Taylor, 
Leda's twins 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe, 

Nor had they milſs'd ; but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not perviows to the ſteed. 
Dryden, 

Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and pervtious, decay- 


ed in tract of time, and rotted at length. Woodward. 
(2.) What is this little, agile, per vious fire, 
This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind ? Prior, 


Pe 'RviousNESS. n. [from pervious.] Quality of ad- 
mitting a paſſage. 

The per wiorſneſs of our receiver to a body much more ſub. 
tile than air, proceeded partly from the looſer texture af that 
glaſs the receiver was made of, and partly from the enormous 
heat, which opened the pores of the gluſs. Bay le. 

There will be found another difference beſides that of era i- 
ouſneſs. Holder's Elements of Sfcech, 

PeruU'KE. n. /. | peruque, Fr.] A cap of falſe hair; a pe- 
riwig. | | 

I * him on a linen cap, and his peruke over that. 

| | Wiſeman, 

To PExu'xe, v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in adſciti- 
tious hair, | | : os 

P:rUKEMAKER. n. . | peruke and maker.] A maker of 
perukes ; a wigmaker. | 

Pexu'saL. [from peruſe.] The act of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed a cloſer inſpection, 
ſo this treatiſe requires application in the peruſal. Mood ward. 
If upon a new feruſal you think it is written in the very ſpi- 

rit of the ancients, it deſerves your care, and is capable of be- 
ing improved, | | Atterbury, 
PERU'SE. v. a. | per and w/e.] 1. To read. 2. To 

obſerve ; to examine. | | 

(..) Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 
The treaſon. 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you conſtantly ſet a- 
part an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe petitions. Bacon, 
Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing per- 
fections or the ſpecifick qualities of the author whom he per uſes. 
| | Addiſon, Spectator. 


To 


(2.) — I hear the enemy; 
Out ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings. Sha#. 
I've perus'd her well; | | 
Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. | Shak, 


Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 
Carey's. -— | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Pexvu'seR. n. /. [from peruſe.] A reader; examiner. 
The difficulties and heſitations of every one will be accord- 
ing to the capacity of each peruſer, and as his penetration into 
nature 1s greater or leſs. Woodward. 
Pesa'pe. n. J. Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in raifing 
or lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon 
the ground without ſtirring. | Farrier's Dif. 
Pe'ssarky. n. f. [ peſſaire, Fr.] Is an oblong form of 
medicine, made to thruſt up into the uterus upon ſame 
extraordinary occaſions. ; 
Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a peſary, cutting off their 
heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. Arbutbnot. 
PEST. n. ſ. [pefte, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] 1. Plague; peſtilence. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
(1) —— et fierce Achilles 


The ropitiate, and the pe aſſuage. Po e. 
(. AIR words the Eb pe 3 4 
Forbore. Millions Par. Loft. 
Of all virtues juſtice is the beſt z | | 
Valour without it is a common peft.. Waller. 
The peft a virgin's face and boſom bears,. 
High on her crown a riſing ſnake appears, | 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs. Pope. 


Shak. Richard II. 


PE s 
To Pu's TER. v. a. [pefer, Fr.] 1. To diſturb; to per- 


plex; to haraſs ; to turmoil. 2. To encumber. 
1.) Who then ſhall blame 
His pefter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn | 
Itſelf for being there. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
He hath not fail'd to pefer us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Shakeſp. 
We are peſtered with mice and rats, and to this end the cat 
is very ſerviceable. More againſt Atheiſm. 
A multitude of ſcribblers daily feffer the world with their 
inſufferable ſtuff. | Dryden. 
They did fo much peſfer the church and delude the people, 
that contradictions themſelves aſſerted by Rabbies were equally 
' revered by them as the infallible will of God. South. 
At home he was purſu'd with noiſe; | 


Abroad was peſter d by the hoys. Savift. 
1 Fitches and gr | 
For feſt'ring too much on a hovel they lay. Tuſſer. 
The people crowding near within the feſfer d room. 
| | Drayton. 
Confin'd and pefter'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 


Pe'sTERER. 7. / [from peter. ] One that peſters of diſ- 
tui bs. | | 3 
Pe'sTrEROUS. adj. [from pefier.] Encumbering; cum- 
berſome. ; | ; 
In the ſtatute againſt vagabonds note the diſlike the parlia- 
ment had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, feſ- 
terous, and of no open example. Bacon's Henry VII. 


| perſons infected with the plague. 
prsr Ur ERO Us. adj, [from peſtifer, Lat.] 1. DeſtruQtive; 
miſchievous. 2. Peſtilential; malignant; infectious. 
(.) Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, | 
Thy leud, peffif*rous and diſſentious pranks, : 
The very infants, prattle of thy pride. Shateſp. 
You, that have diſcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch pefizferous 
reports of men nobly held, muſt die. Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of peffiferous bo- 
dies taint the air, while they are alive and hot. Arbuthnot. 
Pe'srILENCE. n. ſ. [peſtilence, Fr. peſtilentia, Latin.] 
Plague; peft ; contagious diſtemper. | 
The red peffilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 


And occupations periſh. | Shakeſp. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 

| Methought ſhe purg'd-the air of pęflilence. Shakeſp. 

Pe's TILENT. adj. [peſtilent, Fr. peftilens, Lat.] 1. Pro- 


the meaning of another word. . 
(1.) Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſipated peſ- 


not from the ſound. 
Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon their ſpears 
railed againſt king Ferdinand, who with ſuch corrupt and peſ- 
tilent bread would feed them. | 5 
To thoſe people that dwell under or near the equator, a per- 
mer. Bentley. 
(2.) There is nothing more contagious and peffilent than 
ſome kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and 


potent unto good. | TO, | Hooker. 
| Which precedent, of peſtilent import, 
- ps thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 
The world abounds with peſtilent books, written againſt this 
doctrine. n Suat, Miſcellames. 
(3+) — One peftilent fine, = 
His beard no bi though than thine, | 
Walked on before the reſt. Suckling. 


PesTILE'NTIAL. adj. [peftilenciel, Fr. peſtilens, Lat.] 1. 
Partaking of the nature of peſtilence ; producing =_ 


tive ; pernicious. 


P:'srHouSE. n. /. {from peſt and Bouſe.] An hoſpital for 


ducing plagues ; malignant. 2. Miſchievous ; deſtruc- PE'TAR. 
tive. 3. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to exaggerate 


tilent air, which may be from the concuſſion of the air, and 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Knoltes, . 
petual ſpring would be a moſt peffilent and inſupportable ſum- 


lence ; infeQtious ; contagious. 2. Miſchievous ; deſtruc- 


"PR 1 
(1.) Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, inſect the maſs 
of blood, and lay the foundation of peſtilential fevers. 


W. oodwar d, 
— Fire involv'd 2 
In peſſilential vapours, ſtench and ſmoak. Addiſon. 


(2.) If goverment depends upon religion, then this ſhews 


the pefii/ential deſign of thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical intereſts. 5 South. 


Pe'sTILENTLY. adv, [from peſtilent.] Miſchievouſſy; 
deſtruQtively. 


PesTILLA'TION. . ſ. [piftillum, Lat.] The act of pound- 


=> breaking in a mortar. 

The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and ſo far from break - 
ing hammers, that they fubmit unto peſtillatian, and reſiſt not 
any ordinary peſtle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pe'sTLEe. n. .. [piftillum, Lat.] An inſtrument with 


which any thing is broken in a mortar. 


What real alteration can the beating of the peſtle make in 


any body, but of the texture of it. Locke. 
Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act as the peſtie 
and mortar. Af but bnot on Aliments. 
PESTLE of Pork. n. /. A gammon of bacon. Ainſworth. 
Per. u. . [This word is of doubtful etymology ; from 
deſpit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be derived ſome 
way from petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret.] 1. 
A flight paſſion; a flight fit of peeviſhneſs. 2. A Tamb 
taken into the houſe, and brought up by hand. A cade 
lamb. [Probably from petit, little.] See Pear. 
Hanmer. 


(1.) — If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' all-giver would be unthankt, would be unprais'd. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, our next buſi- 
neſs is to take pet at the refuſal. | L*Eftrange. 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be thrown up in 


a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, | 
And ſend the godly in a fer to pray. Pope. 


PE TAL. n. /. [ petalum, Latin.] Petal is a term in bo- 
tany, ſignifying thoſe fine coloured leaves that compoſe the 
flowers of all plants: whence plants are diſtinguiſned into 
monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued leaf ; tripe- 

talous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, when they con- 
ſiſt of three, five or many leaves. | Quincy. 

Pe'TALOUSs. adj. [from petal.] Having petals. 

* J. [petard, Fr. petardo, Italian.] A petard 

Pe'TaRD. is an engine of metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 

an hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about five inches 
over at the mouth ; when charged with fine powder well 
beaten, it is covered with a madrier or plank, bound down 
faſt with ropes, running through handles, which are round 
the rim near the mouth of it : this peterd is applied to 

tes or barriers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be ſur- 


prized, to blow them up: they are alſo uſed in counter- 


mines to break through into the enemies galleries. 


Military Dict. 
Tis the ſport to have the engineer | . 
Hoiſt with his own petar. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Find all his having and his holding, | 5 
Reduc'd t' eternal noiſe and ſcolding; 
The conjugal petard that tears 
Dorn all portcullices of ears. 8 Hudibras. 
PzTe'cHlal. adj. [from petechiæ, Lat.] Peſtilentially 
ſpotted. po 
55 i London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles, and 
many petechiat' or ſpotted fevers. 


Pr“TEA-wok r. u. .. [Aſcyren.] A plant. 
PETIT. adj. [French.] Small; inconfidergble. 


| 6 A 2 


By what ſmall petit hints does the mind recover a dy | 
4 South, 


Arbuthuot. 
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Prririoxzx. x. /. [from petition. ] One who offers a pe- PeETRO'LEUM 
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PETITION. », /. [petitio, Latin. | 1. Requeſt ; intreaty; Pur niyaeriou, n, J. [from petrefo, Lat.] 1. The 28 


ſupplication; prayer. 2. Single branch or article of a of turning to ſtone; the ſtate of being turned to fone, 


(:.) We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions inci- (z.) Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of fetrifafion and 
dent and very material in cauſes of this nature. | Hooker, gorgon within itſelf. Brown, 


— My next poor petition (2.) Look over the variety of beautiful ſhells, petrifadtions 
Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 1210 ores, um ſtones, and other natural curioſities, Cheyne, 
Upon my wretched women. | Shaleſp. PRTRIT ACTIVE. adj, [from fetr: facio, Lat.] Havi 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my people at my re- power to frm Berg n ] ving the 
queſt. Effher, vii. 3. There are many to be found, which are but the lapideſcences 


Thou didſt chooſe this houſe to be called by thy name, and i Facti : "ig 
to be a houſe of prayer and petition for thy people. 1 Mac. vii. cunt der apr bios wo 
We muſt not only ſend up petitions and thoughts now and 
then to heaven, but muſt go through all our worldly buſineſs 
with a heavenly ſpirit. 5 Lu. 
(32.) Then pray'd that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part; | 
This laſt pezrtion Lend of all her pray'r. Dryden. 


Brown, 
PeTRIFICA'TION. n. / [petrification, Fr. from petrify.] A 
body formed by changing other matter to ſtone. 

In theſe ſtrange petrifications, the hardening of the bodies 
ſeems to be effected principally, if not only, as in the indura- 
tion of the fluid ſubſtances of an egg into a chick, by altering 
the diſpoſition of their parts. Boyle 


| * (Fick. adj. trificus, Lat.] Having . 
ToPer1'TiON. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſolicit; to "as 5 AA [petrificus, Lat.] Having the power 
fup plicate. | : | Winter's breath, | 
You have pet#it197'd all the gods A nitrous blaſt that ſtrikes fetrifick death. S a 
| For my proſperity. Shakeſp. Cori1lanus. I The aggregated Oil | D . 


The mother petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon them the Death with his mace f erriſct, cold and dry, 
greateſt gift that could be gi en. Addi os. s with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Par. Loft, 
PeTi'TIonaRILY. adv. [from petitionary.] By way of ToPe'TRIFY. v. a. [petrifier, Fr. petra and flo, Lat.] 1. 
begging the queſtion. | Jo change to ſtone. 2. To make callous; to make ob- 


This doth but pctih,j,x iůly infer a dextrality in the heavens, durate. | 


a bnably conclude a ri neat .) A few reſemble petrified wood. . Woodward. 
peg 1 22 N conclude a right and left gy aaa (2.) Schiſin is markt out by thz apoſtle to the Hebrews, as 
8 : 5 ; a kind of petrif yung crime, which induces induration. 
PeTi'TIonaRy. adj. [from petition.) 1. Supplicatory ; e Decay of piety. 
coining with petitions, 2. Containing petitions or re- Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every act 
queſts. olf fin makes gradual approaches to it. Decay of Piety. 
(1.) Pardon thy fetitionary countrymen. Shakeſp. Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, | | 
It is our baſe /etrtiomary breath And petr ic) a genius to a dunce. Pope. 
That blows em to this greatneſs. Ben. Fabnſon. Who ſtiſle nature, and ſubſiſt on art, e 
(2.) Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as are in them- Who coin the face, and petriſy the heart. Young, 
ſelves impotent, and ſtand in need of relief from others. FToPe'TrIry. wv. n. To become ſtone. 
| : | Hooker. Like Niobe we marble grow, | UV 
I return only yes or no to queſtionary and petitionary epiſtles And fetrify with grief. | Dryden, 


of half a yard long. bps * . [petrole, Fr.] Petrol or petroleum is 


1 a liquid bitumen, black, floating on the 
tition. _ ; 5 3 water of ſprings. | Widward. 
When you have received the petitions, and it will pleaſe the PIT No EL. n. [. [petrinal, Fr.] A piſtol ; a ſmall gun 


petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let your 

ſecretary firſt read them, and draw lines under the — re wine * Ns pe upheav'd 

E . Bacon. Inſtead of ſhield the blow receir'd, 
What pleaſure can it be to be encumbered with dependences, The an > well it might OO 

thronged and ſurrounded with petitioners. South. __ , 469 | 3 Fs — 
Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and to Py TEIFOS Te Þ J- [petit and coar.] The lower part of a 

the confulion of vain deſires.  L'Effrange. Woman's dreſs. . 

His woes broke out, and begg d relief What trade art thou, Fuble?—A woman's taylor, ſir.— 

With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. Wilt thou make as nfapy holes in an enemy's » as thou 
The Roman matrons preſented a petition to the fathers; this haſt done in a woman's petticoat. Shakefp. 


raiſed ſo much raillery upon the petitioners, that the ladies ne- Her feet beneath her petticcat, 
ver after offered to direct the lawgivers of their country. Uke little mice, ſtale in and out, | | 
| Fo ED Aten. As if they fear d the light. „. 
PETIT OR. adj. [petitorius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] Petition- It is 3, great compliment to the ſex, that the virtues are ge- 
: Int Rang, c hine 4; . _—_— ſhewn in petticoats. | Addiſon, 
ing; Claiming the property of any thing. nſwworth. To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 1 
Pe'rre. n. ſ. [from petra, a ſtone.] Nitre ; falt petre. We truſt th important charge, the petticuat; 
See Mirz. | | | Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, | 
Powder made of impure and greaſy perre, hath but a weak Though ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale. 
emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. _ | Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent cracking, and co- PETTIFO GGER. x. /. [corrupted from pettiveguer ; petit 
vered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might unſea- and woguer, Fr.] A perty ſmall-rate layer. 
' ſonably kindle the petre. | | Boyle. The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented petivoguers get, un- 
Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called petre-ſalt, when der the ſweet bait of revenge, more plentiful proſecution of 


refined ſalt-perre. | Wadward, act — „ Cares Survey & Cornwall. 

ee * adj. [petreſcens, Latin. ] Growing ſtone; 4 wa, petiifeg . 2 er wear OY 
oming ſtone. | — —— — | | | = = I - 
A ee, from whoſe zrched reof there dropped dawn a pe- Conſider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon your ſho 


| - and follow peftifaggers ; there is hardly a plea between wo. 
. treſcent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the (untry | * a 

| y eſquires about a barren acre, but you draw yourſelf in 
ground congealed, 9%. as bail, furetyor foligitor. Arbuthnot's J. Bull, 


PE W 
Phyſicians fer to deſpiſe empyrice, hwyers, Petrus, 


merchants and ars. 


Swe. 
Pe/rTINgss. m. J (from petty.] Smallaeſs ; littleneſs ; in- 


conſiderableneſs ; unimportance. 
The loſſes we have borne, the fubjefts we 
Have loſt, and the difgrace eee ; 
To anfwer which, his pettineſs would 
Paris. aj. (from pet] Fretful ; peeviſh. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their mnocence z 
They're froward, pettiſb, and unus'd to ſmile. Creech, 


y! 


Pe/TTISHNESS. 1.7 from Po] Fretfulneſs ; pee- PE/'W TER. n. . [peauter, Dutch.] 
iſhneſs. 


P.-H A 


maſs, to ſit in the chancel, and his lady in a few. Bacon. 
Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches 


She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due; 
And makes a eivil viſit to her pew. Ye 


w under. Shakeſ, PE WET. n. /. [piewit, Dutch, wannellus.) 1. A water 


fowl. 2. The lapwin Ainſworth, 
1.) We reckon the dip-chick, ſo named of his diving and 
li Pq puffins, pewetr, meawes. Carew. 


A compound of 
metals ; an artificial metal. 2. The 3 and diſhes in a 


Like children, when we loſe our favourite plaything, we houſe. 


throw away the zeftin a fit of 


Collier. 


Pe'TTITOES. . ( [petty and tee.) 1. The feer of a 


(1. ) Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus of anti- 
mony, compoſe / ewter. Pember tons 


Coarſe pewter is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 
== pig. F. a — N 0 os wal iis wanckts fo The pewter, into which no water could enter, became more 
* o ; 4 woul q 8 t ftir his pereftoer, till he had both tune "Ss white, and liker to filver, and lefs flexible. Bacon. 


words. Shakeſ. Winter's Tale. 
PE!TTO. n. / (Tralian.] The breaſt ; figuratively privacy. 


PETTY. ad. [petis, Fr.! Small inconfiderable ; ; | ava 


riour ; little. 
— When he had no power; 
But was a petty ſervant to the . 
He was your enemy. 
It is a common 
when, as in time of 1 ſome fetty fellow is ſent out to 


Shakeſ. 8 


kill the dogs. Ae, 's Natural Hiftory.' 


It importeth not much, { fome petty : alteration or ditference it 


may make. : 
Will God cen his ire 
For fuch a jetty treſpaſs. | Milton. . 
From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, | | 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 


They believe one only chief and great God, which hath been 
from all eternity; who when he propoſed to make the world, 


made firſt other gods of a principal order; and after, the fun, 


moon and ſtars, as petty gods. Stilling fleet. 
By all 1 bare read of pet ty commonwealths, as well as the 


ones, it ſeems to me, N do of them(elyes 
divide into three powers. . 


| Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. .. 
Can an example ve give n, in the whole courſe of this 


where we have treated the pertreft prince, with whom we — 
bad to deal, in ſo 2 


Pe'tTCOv. . 1. enn minus. ] An herb. 
Ainſwort 
krrvrtver Fo W; [peiulance,. Fr. —— Latin. 


PRE“TULAN c. J vaucineſs; viſhneis ; wantonnefs. 
| It was excellently ſaid of that 


laney of our words | n 

Such was others petulancy, that to ſee their bet- 

ters ſhamefully outraged _ abuſed. King Charles. 
Wiſe men knew that which loo ed ike pride i in ſome, and 

like petul/ance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 


converſation amongſt men, be in time wrought off. * | 


However their numbers, as well as their inſolence and pe 


| verſeneſs increaſed, many inſtances of zan and earn 
are to be ſeen in their ts. 1 7 83 lc 


There appears in our age a pride and petwlancy | in * ö 
ſentiments 8 


lous to calt off the 


of their fathers and teachers. 
Watts's Logick. 


 P2g/ruLANtT. 4 — Lat. petulant, Fr.] 1. Saucy; 
perverſe. 1 


* 323 ey to. incline his fide,” let 3 
hin he th — i 
"y Co) The er is lo petulant, and his 8 
- fo valable, "— e en 20 


Pu 'TULANTLY. 2 (from qetulang.\." Wich perulence ; 
pertneſs. 


experience, that dogs know the dog-killer ; 


— 


us a manner. Svift. | 


5. : 


philoſopher, that there was 2 . 
wall . to reſtrain the petu- 
Ben. Johnſon. 


Pewter diſhes, with water in them, will not melt eaſily, but 
without it they will; nay, butter ar oil, in themſelves inflam- 
mable, yet, by their moiſture, will hinder melting. Bacon. 

(2. ) The eye of the miſtreſs was wont to make her peter 
ine. Addiſen. 
 Pe'wrTERER. . 1 from pewuier. ] A ſmith who works i in 

pewter. 

He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with the motion of a 
 pewterer's hammer,  Shahkeſp. H. IV. 
We cauſed a ſkilful pewterer to cloſe the veſſel in our pre- 
ſence with ſoder exquiſitely. Boyle, 

PRANOMENON. n. /. See PkENOMENoON. This has 
ſometimes phenmena in the plural. LPs] An ap- 
pearance in the works of na- ure. 

The paper was black, and the calours int and thick, that 
the Ph enomencn might be conſpicuous. Newton. 

PRAGER DR NA. I. + [PayeIzico ; from Ozyw, edo, to eat.] 


An ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of the humours eats away 
the fleſh. 


PRSGE DENIC. Jag adj. OI, Fr. ] Eating ; cor- 
Pracepe'nous. ing. 
Phagedenick wg Pings are thoſe which eat away fungous 2 
1 fleſh. *© 
A bubo, according to 1 its malignancy, either proves eaſily cu- 
rable, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with jagged. lips. 
 _Wijeman's Surgery. 
When they are very putrid and corroſive, which: circum- 
- ſtances give them the name of foul phagedenick ulcers, ſame 
ſpirits 122 wine ſhould be added to the fomentation. Sar n. 
Fu Lanx. 2. /. [phalansx, Lat. . Fr.] 1 
of men cloſely embodied. 
Far otherwiſe th inviolable faints, 
In cubic phalan firm, advance d entire 
In vulnerable, 2 arm d. Milton's Paradiſe L. ft. 
The Grecian fhalanæ, 2 as 2 tow'r, 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r. Pope. 
Punta $M. q* 


PHanTa' S$MA. Phantajie, Fr.] Vain and airy appear- 
ance ; ſomething appearing only to imagination. 
Al the interim is | 
: Like a Phantaſma or a hideous dream, Saleſ. 
This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantaſm, a monarcho, and one that makes ſport , 
To the prince and his book-mates. Shale ſp. 
| They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe they be but 
' phantaſms or apparitions. Ratergh's Hiftory.. 
the great ones were in „ the people were in 
fury, Entertaining this airy body or — with incredible 
 affeAtion-; partly out of their great devotion to the houſe of 
\ Whom partly out of oe JR humour. GBacan's Henry VII. 


Why, 
| Jn. this infernal. vale fot met, thou call” & 
Me father, and that hm Ss hw 
nm Aſhying, his dh. art, to 
The argans af her fancy, and with them og 


— as he * e Milton, 


' When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did uſe, at 


at church, a man and his wife would fill a whole pew, Addiſon. 


„J. i@auacua, Garleoie ; phantaſme, 
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 PhanTA'STICK. 


moon. | 


„„ „ 

a a Parer. n. . A companion. See Fern. 8 . 
PHRANTA TICAL} See FANTASTICAL. none 7 perhaps to feaze.] To a 
Py a M. n. .. [phantome, French.) 1. A ſpeare ; an on OOO 2 

1 N 4 1223 viſion. | x nin ale 


| / 2 . 
*(1.) If he cannot help believing, that ſuch things he ſaw and PHENI COPTER. 7, S. LSD, ; phenicopterus, Lat. 
wr he may ſtill — room — believe that, what this airy A kind of bird, which is thus deſcribed by Martial. ! 


phantom. ſaid is not abſolutely to be relied on. Atterbury. Dat mihi penna rubens nomen ſed lingua gulofis 

A. conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies ; Noftra ſapit ; quid ſi garrula lingua foret ? | 
Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe ; He blended together the livers wg theads, the brains of 
Dreadful as hermit's dreams in haunted ſhades, | pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of phenicopters, and the melts 
Or bright as viſions of expiring maids. Pope. of lampres. "bs. 1 


(2.) Reſtleſs and impatient to try every overture of preſent PRENIX. n. 1 1 ; pbæniæ , Lat.] The bird which is 


happineſs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake. Kozers. ſuppoſed to exiſt fingle. and to rife agai : 
* Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies, 7 3-6 | * riſe again from its own 


To calm the queen, the phantom ſiſter — | 2 Pope. There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one Phenix 
PpHARISAHICAL. adj. [from phariſee.] Ritual; externally At this hour reigning there.  Shakeſ. Tempeſt. 
religious, from the ſect of the Phariſees, whoſe religion To all the fowls he ſeems a phenzx, | Milton, 
conſiſted almoſt wholly in ceremonies. | 5 Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firſt enquiry is, 
The cauſes of ſuperſtition are pleaſing and ſenſual rites, ex- whether ſuch a thing does exiſt, Locke. 


ceſs of outward and phariſaical holineſs, over-great reverence py, yo/urnon. n. /. [Salvo 1 pbe nomene Fr. it is 

of traditions, which cannot but load the church. - Bacon. therefore often written ph e ee but deing natur aliſed 
Suffer us not to be deluded with phariſaicat waſhings in- - has changed the æ, which is not in the Engliſh | : 

ſtead of chriſtian reformers. | King Charles. © 8 , | ngnin language, 


PnanMace uTICAL. * Re . 1 id 6 Cs wit * pt 
PRARMACZ OU TICR. Relating to the knowledge or art 3 — 9 : J I. Ap- 
of pharmacy; ot preparation of 33 ; pearance ; viſible quality. 2. Any thing that ſtrikes by 


, 4 any new appearance. | 
PhHARMACO LOGIST. * 7 Lo and Agyw.] One (1.) Short-ſighted minds are unfit to make philoſophers, 


who writes upon drugs. | whoſe bufineſs it is to deſcribe, in comprehenſive theories, the 


The oſteocolla is recommended by the pharmacologiſis as an phenomena of the world and their cauſes. . Burnet, 
abſorbent and conglutinator of broken bones. Theſe are curioſities of little or no moment to the under- 
Woodward on Faſſils. ſtanding the ph@numencn of nature. _ Newton. 
PnarMaco'LoGy. n. f. [Qaguaxcy and N. The know- The moſt conſiderable henomenon, belonging to terreſtrial 
ledge of drugs and medicines. | bodies, 1s gravitation, whereby all bodies in the vicinity of the 
PHARMAC0POET A. n. , [Oaguaxcr and wouiw ; pharmacopee, earth preſs towards its centre. Bentley's Ser mais. 


Fr.] A diſpenſatory; a book containing rules for the PHraL. n. / [phiala, Lat. phig'e, Fr.] A ſmall bottle. 
fition of medicines | | ER =—_ my ſecure hour thy uncle tole |  _ 
CONS” Fog ares and rode: Sharma. With juice of curſed hebenon in a bia.  Shake/. 
PHARMACO POLIS T. . . [@aguaxcy TwAe 3. Þ * He proves his explications by experiments made with a p6ia! 
copole, Fr] An apothecary ; one who ſells medicines. of water, and with globes of-glaſs filled with water. Next. 
PRARM ACV. nf [from agu, a medicine 3 pharmacie, Puila'nTHROPY. 2. fi; Lehe and GaJoomes.} Love of 
Fr.] The art or practice of preparing medicines ; the mankind; good nature. 1 ods CIS 
trade of an apothecary. x 


Such a tranſient temporary good nature is not that hilan- 


Each doſe the goddeſs weighs with watchful eye,  Zhropy, that love of mankind, which deſerves the title of a mo- 

So nice her art in impious Pharmacy. | Garth. ral virtue. 5 | Addiſon. 

Paa'xds.2 ". /. {from pharos in Egypt.] A light-boute ; PyiuYeeics. . , [from the invetives of Demoſthenes 

PRARE. a lantern from the ſhore to direct ſailors. - againſt Philip of Macedon.} Any inyective decla ma- 
He augmented and repaired the port of Oſtia, built a phares tion. | 3 | x 


eee wr M Arbuthrat on Ge Py 11.0'LOGER., a. % Leeres . One whoſe chief lud 

Pruaxynco'rTowmy. n. . [@dguys and ri. The act of z; ſanguage: 5 Eg CR * 
1 . G r is language; a grammarian; a critick. | 

aking an inciſion into the wWnd-pipe, u Wnen lome Pbhilolagers and critical diſcourſes, who look beyond the ſhell 
rumour in the throat hinders reſpiration. — and obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry with our 
Pra'seLs. n. ſ. [phaſeoli, Lat.] French beans. narrower explorations. | Brown. 
7 hl — You 22 — A diſcourſe of this matter like a 
Pn a's1s. u. /. In the plural phaſes, [@aor; ; phaſe, Fr.] naturaliſt, not aphilologer. ir Boyle. 
Appeara xhibited by any body; as the changes of the . The belt philologers ſay, that the original word does not only 
Appearance exhi „ . EY I CONE ps + domeſtick, as oppoſed to foreign, but alſo private, D 
All the hypotheſes yet contrived, were built upon too nar- p oled o common. . „„ „ratte, Sermons, 

row an i ion of the phaſes of the univerſe, . P HILOLO'GICAL, adj . [from philalogy.] Critical 3 gram- 
He o'er the ſeas ſhall love, or fame purſue; | matical. FFP | 
And other months, another phafis view; | Studies, called #hilovogical, are hiſtory, language, grammar, 
Fit to the rudder, he ſhall boldly freer, _ Thetorick, poeſy and criticiſm. Watts. 
And paſs thoſe rocks which Tiphys us'd to fear. Creech. He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if he doth not 


PBASM. #. , [@4oua] Appearance ; phantom ; fancied ariſe to be a critick himſelf in philological matters, ſhauld fre- 


quently converſe; with dictionaries, commentators 
1 or other critics, whach may reftieve any difficulties. Watts. 


hence. proceed many aereal fictions and phaſms, and chy- 


. +» 


evil ſpirits, and not planted in them by Gd. Hammond mmarianc 


meras created by the vanity of our own hearts or ſeduction of Pn ILO'LOGIST. nt. ＋. ern ; A critick : A 
Pasa r. n. ſ. (faiſan, Fr. phaftanus, from Phaſis, the PHIL O LOG V. „ lee,. philologie, Fr.] Criti- 


river of Cholchog.] A kind of wild cock. ciſm; grammatical learning. * Ts PailoL oGICal. 
The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; as the cock, peacock Temper all diſcourſes of philebgy with interſperſions of 
and pheaſant. -. x Pieacham n Drawing. morality. EO ITE 3 Waller. 
reach as I pleaſe, I doubt our curious men PHULOMEL. . [from Philamela, changed into a bird.] 
Will chuſe a pheaſant ill before a hen. Pope, PRI LOMB “LA. 1 The nightingale. 5 | 


— 


P H 1. ona 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 


And pbilumel becometh dumb, Shakef. 
| res the jay the inſect's gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when philomela ſings. Pope. 


 Pa1'LoMOT. adj, [corrupted from feuille morte, a dead leaf. ] 
Coloured like a dead leaf. 
One of them was blue, another yellow, and another philo- 
mot, the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. | | Addi ſon. 
Px1ilo's0PHEME. u. ſ. I οοοονα.] Principle of reaſon- 
ing; theorem. An unuſual word. 
ou will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to children for their 
benefit, and derive ſome uſeful philoſophemes for your own en- 
ftertainment. | Watts. 
phil sor HER. mn. .. [philoſophus, Lat. philoſophe, Fr.] A 
man deep ta knowledge, either moral or natural. 
Many ſound in belief have been alſo great philoſophers. 
| Hooker's Eccleftaftica! Polity. 
The philoſopher hath __ ago told us, that according to the 
divers nature of things, 
and that tis an argument of an undiſciplined wit not to ac- 


| knowledge this. | | Wilkins. 
They all our fam'd philoſophers defie, | 
And would our faith by force of reaſon try. Dryden. 


If the f hiloſophers by fire had been fo wary in their obſerva- 
tions and ſincere in their reports, as thoſe, who call themſelves 


biloſephers, ought to have been, our acquaintance with the 


bodies here about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 
Adam, in the ſtate of innocence, came into the world a 


philoſopher, which ſufficiently appeared by his writing the na- 


tures of things upon their names; he could view eſſences in 
themſelves, and read forms without the comment of their re- 
ſpective properties. | South, 
PurLo's0eHFRS fone. 1. . A ſtone dreamed of by alche- 
, miſts, which, by its touch, converts baſe metals into gold. 
—— That ſtone | 85 

Philoſophers in vain fo long have ſought. 


P41L0SO'PHICK. 72% [philoſophigue, Fr. from phileſo- 
PyiLoSO'PHICAL. | 
ſuitable to a philoſopher ; formed by philoſophy. 2. Skil- 
led in philoſophy. 3. Frugal ; abſtemious. | 
(1.) Others in virtue plac'd felicity: 
The ſtoic laſt in philoſoptick pride 
By him call'd virtue ; and his virtuous man, 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeſſing. 
How could our chymick friends go o : 
To find he JO _ r Fg | Prior. 
When the ſafety o ublic is end red, the a ce 
of a philoſotbical + affected indolence — ariſe 4 from 
ſtupidity or perfidiouſneſs. : 
(2.) We have our fhiloſephical perſons to make modern and 
familiar, things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Shake. 
Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative knowledge, 
built on abſtracted reaſonings about his nature and eſſence, ſuch 
as philoſophical minds often buſy themſelves in, without reap- 
ing from thence any advantage towards regulating their paſſions, 
but practical knowledge. wy Atterbury. 
(.) This is what nature's wants may well ſuffice : 
But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to ny ay, fare, 
I'll mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryden. 
PylLOSO'eH ICALLY. adv. [from philoſophical.) In a phi- 
loſophical manner; rationally ; wiſely. 
The law of commonweales that cut off the right hand of 
malefactors, if phrloſot higally executed, is 4 
the amputation nat equally E _ | Brown. 
No man has ever treated, the paſſion of love with ſo much de- 
licacy of thought and af expreſſion, or ſearched into the nature 
T 
If natural laws were once ſettled, they are never to be re- 
verſed; to violate and infringe them, is the ſame as what we 
_ call miracle, and doth not ſound very nbilaſopbicaliy out of the 
month of an atheiſt, Bentley's Sermars, 


Milton. 


muſt the evidences for them be; 


our phtloſophy, and the doctrines in our ſchools, 


Milton. 


phy.] 1. Belonging to philoſophy ; 


Addiſon's Freeholder. P 


; otherwiſe 


PHLEGM. 2. / [@aizgye; phiegme, Fr.] 
_  - humoye of the body, which, when it predominates, is ſup- 


P.M: bs 


To PmtLo'sornze. u. 4. [from philoſophy.) To play the 


philoſopher ; to reaſon like a philoſopher ; to moralize ; 
= - into nature; to enquire into the cauſes of ef- 
ects. hh f 0 
_—_ occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us ; and we muſt 
not p91/o/oph:ze beyond ſympathy and antipathy. Glanville. 
The wax phi/oſophrzed upon the matter, and finding out at 
laſt that it was burning, made the brick ſo hard, caft itſelf into 
the fire. ; _ L'Eftrange. 
Two doctors of the ſchools were fHiloſaphizing upon the ad- 
vantages of mankind above all other creatures. L' Efirange. 
Some of our pbilgſopiæaing divines have too much exalted 
the faculties of our fouls, when they have maintained, that by 
their force mankind has been able to find out God. Dryden. 


PHULOSOPHY. n. / [philoſophie, Fr. pbils/ophia, Latin. ] 


1. Knowledge natural or moral. 2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem 
upon which natural effects are explained. 3. Reaſoning ; 
argumentaiion, 4. The courſe of ſciences read in the 
ſchools. | 

(1.) I had never read, heard or ſeen any thing, I had never 
any taſte of p/7ilo/ophy nor inward feeling in myſelf, which for a 


while I did not call to my ſuccour. Sidney. 
| Hang up fhiloſy by ; 
Unleſs 7hz/ofof by can make a Juliet, 
Dyſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, LE 
It helps not. | Shakeſ.. 


The progreſs you have made in philoſophy, hath enabled you 
to benefit yourſelf with what I have written. Digby. 
(2.) We ſhall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 


Locke. 

(3-) Of good and evil much they argu'd then 
Vain wiſdom all and falſe pb by. Milton. 
His deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions not of his rea- 
ſon, the phileſaphy of the finner not of the man. Rogers. 


PnI'LT ERA. n. /. [; pbiltre, Fr.] Something to 


cauſe love. | 
be melting kiſs that ſips 


The jellied phi/tre of her lips. Cleaveland. 
This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 1 85 
You need not fear a p/i/ter in the draught. Dryden. 


A pvilter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it, love 
if you would raiſe love. 5 Addiſon, 


70 PILTER. v. a. [from the noun.) To charm to love... 


Let not thoſe that have repudiated the more inviting fins, - 
ſhew themſelves fhi/tred and bewitched by this. Gov. of Tong. 


Paz. n. f {This word is formed by a ridiculous contrac- 


tion from phy/i: gnomy, and ſhould therefore, if it be writ- 
ten at all, be written phyz.] The face, in a ſenſe of 
contempt, 5 | | 
| His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 
As if being a traitor had alter'd his fhiz. _ Stepney. 
*HLEBO'TOMIST. u. f. [phlebotomiſte, Fr. from . and 
ri. One that opens a vein ; a bloodletter, 


To PHLEBo'ToMIzE. wv. a. [phlebotomiſer, Fr. from phle- 


botomy.) To let blood. | | 
The frail bodies of men muſt have an evacuation for their 
humours, and be fhlebetomized. Hobel England's Tears, 


PHLEBO'TOMY. . f. [ @A:BoTopuia, @aul, S., vena, - 


and ri; phlebotomie, Fr.] Bloodletting ; the act of 
Rice of opening a vein for medical intentions. pz 
Phlebotomy is not cure, but miſchief ; the blood. to flowing as: 

if the body were all vein. Holyaay.. 
Although in diſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, conſiderations 
are made in phlebotomy to their ſituation, yet, when the heart is 
affected, it is thought as effectual to bleed on the right as the 
left. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, come neareſt to the o- 
ious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by p/lebotomy. Harvey. 
1. The watery 


poſed to produce ſiuggiſhneſs or dulneſs. 2. Water among 
the chymiſts. 5 N e 
(1.) Make the proper uſe of earth extreme, 


And write with ſury, but correct with fhlegm. Faſcommen, 
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He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire 
His precepts teach, but what his works inſpire, 
Our _— take a contrary extreme, 
bad. e with fury, but they write with ple . Pope. 
ancholy rule fupreme, 
Che preſide, or blood or phlegm, 
It makes no diff rence in the caſe 
Nor is complexion honour's place. | - Swift. 
(2.) A linen cloth, dipped in common ſpirit of wine, is not 


burnt by the flame, becauſe the phlegm of the liquor defends the 
cloth. Boyle. 


PHLE'GMAGOGUES. 3. /. [OXyue and &yw ; phlegmagogue, 
Fr.] A purge of the milder fort, ſuppoſed to evacuate 
phlegm and leave the other humours. 

The pituitous temper of the ſtomachick ferment muſt be cor- 
rected, and phlegmagogues muſt evacuate it. Floyer . 
PuLeGMA'TICK. adj. linde; phlegmatique, Fr. from 
5 J 1. Abounding in Py 2. Generating phlegm. 
atery. 4. Dull; cold; frigid. 
% d The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do col - 
liquate the phlegmatick humours of the body. Harvey. 
 - Chewing and ſmoking of — is only proper for phleg- 
matick people. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
(2. ) A neat's foot, I fear, is too phlegmatict a meat. 

Shakeſp. 


Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and ph/egmatick habitations, | 


continue their hue in themſelves and generations. Brown. 
(3.) Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, 
and being diſtilled often from falt of tartar, grows by every 
diſtillation more and more aqueous and phlegmatick. Newton. 
(4.) As the inhabitants are of a heavy hleg matict temper, if 
any leading member has more fire than comes to his ſhare, it is 
quickly tempered by the coldneſs of the reſt. Addiſon. 
Who but a huſband ever could perſuade 

His heart to leave the boſum of thy love, 

For any fhlezmatick deſign of ſtate. Southern. 


Pur“ euOoN. n. /. [lh] An inflammation 3 2 burn- 
ing tumour. 


Phlegmon or inflammation is the firſt degeneration from good 
blood, and neareſt of kin to it. Wiſeman. 


burning. 


It is generated ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of 
a phleg monous or cedematick tumour. 


 PaleMe. 2. /. [from phlrbotomus, Lat.] A fleam, ſo it is 


commonly written ; an inftrument which is placed on the 


. vein and driven into it with a blow; parucularly 1 in bleed- 
ing of horſes. 


PuLoG1'sTON. 2. ſ. [g. "hol @atye.] 1. A che- gar: 


e e n. 


mical liquor extremely inflammable. 2. The inflammable 
part of any body. 
Pro'nicks. n. , [from — The Ates of ſounds. 
Pu0noca'MPTICK. adj. Ion and xapalu,] Having 
the power to inflect or turn the ſound, and by that to alter 
It. 
The magn the found by the polyphoniſms or 
cuſſions of ge: and other 2 ne pos Fo aol 
(phoſphorus, Lat.] 1. The mor- 
Pos TnORus. ning ſtar. 2. A chemical ſubſtance 
which, expoſed to the air, takes fire. 
(1.) Why fit we fad when fhoſpberus ſhines fo _— 
io. 
(2.) Phe horus is obtained by diſtillation from urine atified, 
by the force of a very vehement and Jong continued fir. 


Proader for, 
Of lambent flame you have whole ſheets in a handful of 


«Addiſon. 
Liquid aud Golid phoſphorus ſhow their flames more bare. 
ouſly, when expoſed to the air. 


Pu A8. n. /. [Seco] 1. An idiom; + made of ſpeech 


to a . 2. An expreflian; a mode of 
3. Style; — — 


P H Y 
y mod 
at dalle 1 7: 


Say you conſented not to Sancho's 
But barely not forbad it. 


To fear the Lord, and d from evil, are PE yer 
the TON uſeth to "expreſs ſum of religion. Tilt ſon. 
— — Thou ſpeakꝰ ſt 
In better phraſe and matter than thou didſt. Shaleſp. 
To PHRASE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſtyle ; to call; to 
term. 


—— — Theſe funs, | 
For ſo they Fang them, by their heralds chal 
The noble ſpirits to arms. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 


PayrASE0'LOGY. . . (dig and .] I. Style; dien. 
2. A phraſe book. Ainſworth. 
(1.) The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the leaſt con- 
ception of a ſtile, but run on in a flat phraſeology, often min- 
gled with barbarous terms. Sæuift's Miſcellanies, 


Punent'T1s. . ſ. [@eoiri;.] Madneſs ; inflammation of 
the brain. 


It is allowed to prevent a pbrenitis. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Pazen Erick. J adj. ¶ Pgerilinds; Phrenitigue, French.] 
Pyre'NTICK. Mad; inflamed in the brain; frantick. 

Phreneticks imagine they fee that without, which their im- 
* is affected with within. Harvey. 

What ceſtrum, what phrenetick mood, | 

Makes you thus laviſh of your blood.  Hudibras. 

The world was little better than a common fold of phren- 
ticks and bedlams. Ned ward s Natur ai Hiftory, 

PHRE'NSY. n. 7. from pęevixig; 5 pb. ene ſie, Fr. whence, 
by contraction, phrenſy.] Madneſs; frantickneſs. This 
is too often written frenzy.] See Frenzy. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and then 
perplexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they thank and do as it 
were in a phrenſy. | Hooker. 

Demoniack hrenſy, moping melancholy. Milton, 

Would they only pleaſe — in the Ades, the phrenſy 

were more innocent; dut lunaticks will needs be kings. | 
Decay of Piety. 

Phren(y or neat of the brain, profuſe hemorrhages 

from the noſe reſolve, and copious bleeding in the temporal 

* arteries. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PuLez'GMonovus. adj. [from phlegmon.] Inflammatory ; PaTHI'SICAL. adj. lehne I Fr. from phihifick.] 


Waſting. 
Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of the breaſt if 


not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient into a 
phthifical conſumption. Harvey on Conſumf tions. 


PHTHLUSICK. . n. / [PYiors ; ; phtyfee, French.] A conſump- 


tion. 


His ae was a phtbiic or aſthma oft incurring to an 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 

V log.] A 3 
If the L be wounded deep, thou eſcape the firſt 
nine days, yet they terminate in a l or y> ty Wiſeman, 
PulLA'CTERY. #. / [Qunaxinger; phyladere, French.] 
A bandage on which was inſcribed ſome memorable ſen- 

tence. 

The Wilen on 108 wriſts and foreheads were locked on 
as ſpells, which would yield them impunity for their diſobe - 
dience. i Hammond. 
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Pay's1CaL. adj. [phyfique, Fr. dom 
to e e or to natural 


all the articles of the e 


1 call that phyſical ce 
' evidence of ſenſe, hich is the — 
of which human nature is capable, 


PHY 


To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of nature and phyſical 
philoſophy, which Homer wronght in his allegories, what a 
new ſcene of wonder may this afford us Pope. 

Charity in its origin is a phyſical and neceſſary conſequence of 
the principle of re-umon. Cheyne s Philoſophical Principles. 

(3.) Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſical | h 

To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humours 


Of the dank morning. Shakeſp. Ful. Ceſar. 
The blood, I drop, is rather Heal ; ; 
Than dangerous to me. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Pa y'SICALLY. adv. [from phyſical] 1. According to na- 
ture ; by natural operation ; in the way or ſenſe of na- 
rural philoſophy ; not morally. 2. According to the 
ſcience of medicine; according to the rules of medi- 
cine. | 28 

(1.) Time meaſuring out their motion, informs us of the pe- 
riods and terms of their duration, rather than effecteth or phy- 
ſically produceth the ſame. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The outward act of worſhip may be conſidered phyſically 
and abſtractly from any law, and fo it depends upon the na- 
ture of the intention, and morally, as good or evil: and ſo it 
receives its denomination from the law. Stillngfleet, 

Though the act of the will commanding, and the act of any 
other faculty, executing that which is ſo commanded, be phy- 
fically and in the preciſe nature of things diſtin, yet morally 
as they proceed from. one entire, free, moral agent, may paſs 
for one and the ſame action. 4. _ South's Sermons. 

I do not fay, that the nature of light conſiſts in ſmall round 

globules, for I am not now treating phy/ically of light Log 
lours. 8 Fg 

(2.) He that lives, phyſically, muſt live miſerably. G 

Pavsi'clan. n. .. [phyficien, Fr. from phyfick.] One who 
profeſſes the art of healing. | 

Thruſt not the pbyſic ian, 

His antidotes are poiſon, and he ſlays EY . 
More than you rob. hakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Some phyſicians are ſo conformable to the humour of the pa- 
tient, as they preſs not the true cure of the diſeaſe, and others 
are ſo regular, as they reſpect not ſufficiently the condition of the 
patient. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
His gratulatory verſe to king Henry, is not more witty than 

the epi upon the name of Nicolaus an ignorant phyſician, 
who 4. 7a edeath of 328 1 Poetry. 
Taugght by thy art divine, age phyſician 55 

| Eludes the = for chains, or — * death. . Prior. 
PHV SICK. n. ,. [@vown, which, originally ſignifying na- 
tural philoſophy, has been transferred in many modern 
languages to medicine.] 1. The ſcience of healing. 2. 


urge. Ty | 

K (25 Were it my buſineſs to underſtand phy/ick, would not 
the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in the hiſtory of diſ- 

eaſes and their cures, than eſpouſe the principles of the dog- 
matiſts, methodiſts or chymiſts. Erie. 

( 2.) In itſelf we deſire health, pbyfick only for a 

V2 | coker. 

Die phyfich or ever thou be fick. Eccluſ. xviii. 19. 
Prayer is the beſt phy/ick for many melancholy diſeaſes. 


SD Peacham. 
He ag the-beſt, who nature to repair 5 
Draws pbyſick from the fields in draughts of vital air. 


Dryden. 

As all ſeaſons are not proper for pbyſich, ſo all times are not 
fit for purging the body politic. Davenant. 
(3.) The people uſe ghyſict to purge themſelves of humours. 

| EF 's Deſcription of the World. 


To Pay'sicx. v. 4. [from the noun.] To purge ; to treat 
with phyſick ; to cure. To 
The labour we delight in, phby/icks pain. Shakeſp. 
It is a t child; one that indeed pbyſicis the 3 
makes old hearts freſh. f Shakeſp. Winter's Tale 
— Give him allowance as the worthier man; | | 


| For that will Myfich the great myrmidon 
Who broils in loud pris. Shake. 


| 


Ae. 


Medicines; remedies. 3. [In common phraſe.] A 


p 1 A 


In virtue and in health we love to be inſtrufted, as well as 


pbyſicted with pleaſure. 1 L'Eftrange. 
Paysico'TaHeoLOGY. n. g. [from phyſico and theology.] 


Divinity enforced or illuſtrated by natural philoſophy. 
Payslo'GNOMER. 2 n. . | phyfronomifie, Fr. from phy- 


Pavyslo'cnowMtsrT. 
temper or future fortune by the features of the face. 
Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to death by the 
Turk, a phyſiognomer wiſhed he might not die, becauſe he would 
ſow much diſſention among the Chriſtians. Peacham. 
Apelles made his pictures ſo very like, that a phy/ſoznomifft 
and fortune-teller, foretold by looking on them the time of their 
deaths, whom thoſe pictures repreſented, Dryden. . 
Let the phyfiognomifts examine his features. 
PnySIoGno'mick. ? adj. [Quoroyrwponxe; ; from phy- 
PHYSIOGNOMO'NNICK. SF frognomy.] Drawn from the con- 
5 of the face; converſant. in contemplation of the 
fer. 


PHYSIO'GNOMY. . / [for phyftognomory ; Quorwyrupoie ; 
phyftonomie, Fr.] 1. The act of diſcovering the temper, 
and foreknowing the fortune by the features of the face. 
2. The face ; the caſt of the look, 
(1.) In all phyfognomy, the lineaments of the body will diſ- 
cover thoſe natural inclinations of the mind which difimulation 
will conceal, or diſcipline will ſuppreſs.  Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
(2.) The aſtrologer, who elle the ſtars, | 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


Interprets heaven's phyſfognomy. 
_ They'll find i' th' phyſognomies 
O' th' planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the true temper 
of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, and to make known their 
phyſiognomy. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the lineaments 
of the body, grow more plain and viſible with time and age ; 
but the peculiar phy/ognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in 
children. VV 5 ä 

PRYTSIOTO“GICAL. adj [from phy/rology.) Relating to the 
doctrine of the natural conſtitution of things. . 


Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than phyſiological 


notions. Boyle. 


 Paysro'LOGIST. n. J [from phyfiology.] One verſed in 


_ phyſiology ; a writer of natural philoſophy. | 
PHYSIO'LOGY. . /. [tos and Atyw pbyfiologie, F r.] 
The doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of nature. 

Diſputing phyfology is of no accommodation to your deſigns. 


_ Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the deity to the 
vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of mankind could not be ac- 
counted for from their phyſiology. Bentley. 


Pay'sy. n. /. I ſuppoſe the ſame with fuſee. See Fus cx. 


Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome have firings 
and phyſees, and others none. | | Locke. 
PayTi'voRoOUs. adj. ul and woro, Lat.] That eats 
graſs or any vegetable. „ : 88 

iry animals with only two large foreteeth, are all phyti- 
wvorous, and called the hare-kind. . * 
PayTo'cRAPHY. . . [Quo and yeagu.] A deſcription of 
plants. | 5 
PRYTOLO GV. u. ſ. [old, and Aiyw.] The doQtrine of 
plants ; botanical diſcourſe. N 
Pr'acLe. n. /. [piaculum, Lat.] An enormous crime. A 
word not uſed. | 
To tear the paps that gave them ſuck, can there be a g 
Tiacle againſt nature, can there be a more execrable and horrid 
thing.  HoweP's England's Tears. 


” Pra'cuLax. 2 adj. [ piacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 1. 
N to atone, 


Pia'cuLous.F Expiatory; having the 
& ' as requires expiation. 3. Criminal; atrociouſſy 
— 


frognomy.] One who judges of the 


Chaveland, 


Glanuille. 
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 (2.) It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their nails 
upon the nundinæ, obſerved ninth day. Brown, 
(3-) While we think it fo piaculous to go beyond the ancients, 
we muſt neceſſarily come ſhort of genuine antiquity and truth. 
| Glanville. 
PU A-MATER. n. ſ. [Lat.] A thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura mater, and covers immediately 

the ſubſtance of the brain. 

PIAN ET. n. J [picus varius.] 1. A bird; the leſſer wood- 
pecker. Bailey. 2. 'The magpie. This name is retained 1n 
Scotland. ; ; 

Pix“ s TER. n. / [iaſtra, Italian.] An Italian coin, about 

ive ſhillings ſterling in value. Dick. 

PIA ZA n. ſ. IItalian.] A walk under a roof ſupported 
by pillars. EC 
He ſtood under the piazza. | 

8 Arbutbnot and Pope's Scriblerus. 

Pi'ca. u. /. Among printers, a particular ſize of their types 
or letters. It is probably fo called from having been 

_ firſt uſed among us in printing the pe, an old book of 


liturgy. | ; 
Picarxo'own. n. . [from picare, Italian.] A robber; a 
plunderer. | | | 
Corſica and Majorca in all wars have been the neſts of pica- 
roons. | Temple's Miſcellanies. 


Pi'ccaGe. v. a. [piccagium, low Lat.] Money paid at fairs 
for breaking ground tor booths. Ain ſævo: th. 
70 Pick. v. a. [ficken, Dutch. ] 1. To cull; to chuſe; to 
ſel-& ; to glean ; to gather here and there. It has com- 
monly out after it when it implies ſelection, and up when 

it means Caſual occurrence. 2. To take up; to gather; 


to find induftriouſly. 3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs 


or noxious, by gleaning out either part; to clean by pick- 
ing away filth. 4 To clean, by gathering off gradually 
any thing adhering. 5. [ Piquer, Fr.] To pierce; to 
firike with a ſharp inſtrument. 6. To ſtrike as with bill 
or beak; to peck. 7. [Picare, Italian.] To rob. 8. To 
open a lock by a pointed inſtrument. 
one's coat, A proverbial expreſſion 
another. 3 
(1. ) This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. 
— He hath ich d out an act, 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit.“ Shakeſp. 
— Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence yet ici d a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. 


or finding fault with 


Shakeſp. 


| Shateſp. 


Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt it- To Pick. v. n. 


ſelf; and when men are ingenious in picting out circumſtances 
of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. | Bacon. 
| The want of many things fed him with hope, that he ſhould 
out of theſe his enemies difireſſes pick ſome fit occaſion of ad- 
vantage. :  Knolles's Hiſtory, 
They muſt pick me out with ſhackles tir'd, i 


To make them ſport with blind activity. | Milton. 
What made thee pick and chuſe her our, 4 
T' employ their ſorceries about. | W 


How many — have we ſeen of men that have been 


picied up and reli out of ſtarving neceſſities, afterwards con- 
ſpire againſt their patrons. L'Eftrange, 


If he would compound for half, it ſhould go hard but he'd 
make a ſhift to pick it up. L'Eftrange. 
A painter would not be much commended, who ſhould pick 
out this cavern from the whole ZEneids; he had better leave 


them in their obſcurity. Deyaen. 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that which they 

| find moſt proper to make honey. Dryden. 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked ap under an oak 

in the wood, has appropriated them to himſelf. Locke. 
He aſked his friends about him, where they had picked up ſuch 


9 To pick a hole in 


Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Pp I C | 
The will may pick and chuſe among theſe objecta, but it ean · 


not create any to work on. Chevne's Philoſ, Principles, 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. | Gay, 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, and willing to tranſ- 
fer into his new hiſtory ; but the reſt of your character will pro- 
bably be dropped, on account of the antiquated ſtile they are 


delivered in. | Swift, 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our defire of reft. Pope. 


(2.) You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick a quar- 
rel to beguile me of it. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not without the 
king's privity, who had him all the time of his flight in a line 
and that the king did this, to fick a quarrel to put him to death, 

5 | = Bacon's Henry VII. 
They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to their neigh- 
bours; for there's not one circumſtance in nature, but they 


ſhall find matters to ict a quarrel at. L'E flrange. 
Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. Thomſon, 
She has educated ſeveral poor children, that were fxcked up 

in the ſtreets, and put them in a way of honeſt * 

| | IE Ws 

(.) For private friends: his anſwer was 
He could not ſtay to ict them in a pile 3 
Of muſty chaff. Shale ſp. Coriolanuus. 


It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dangerous to prick 
one's ears whilſt he-yawneth ; for that in yawning, the minor 
parchment of the ear is extended by the drawing of the breath. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
He picks and culls his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſ- 
ing ſome, and communicating others. Addiſon. 
(4-) Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment ; as when 

a dog expects, till his mn has done 7 icting a bone. More. 
You are not to waſh your hands, till you have picked your 


fallad. 8 Swift. 
( 5-) Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, and ſmear 
it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual heat of the ſtrong waters will 
not mature it, | | Bacon. 
In the face, a wart or fiery puſtule, heated by ſcratching or 
picking with nails, will terminate corroſive. Wiſeman. 
| (6.) The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of the 
valley ſhall fick out. | Proverbs, xxx. 17. 
(7.) The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my pocket 
picit; this houſe is turn'd bawdy-houſe, they pick pockets. 
They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the word con- 


ſcience is uſed only as an inftrument to pick it. South. 
1 Did you ever find, 
That any art could pick the look, or power 
Could force it open. 1 Denbam. 


1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. 
2. bs do any thing nicely and leiſurely. | 
1.) Wh ſt thou picking 2 is thy palate fore - 
That bete — radiſhes will make thee bas Pl Dryden. 
(2.) He was too warm on jeg work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as fell, 


And it they rhym'd and rattl d, all was well. Dryden. 


Pick. n. / [pique, French.) A ſharp-pointed iron tool. 


What the miners call chert and the ſtone-cutters 
nicomia, is fo hard, that the picks will not touch it; it will not 
ſplit but irregularly. | Woodward on Foſſils. 


PrCKAPACK. adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very 


common m our language.] In manner of a pack. 
In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her arms, and car- 
ries the other a pickapack upon her ſhoulders. L*Eftrange.. 
Pi'ckxax8. u. /. [pick and are.] An axe not made to cut 
but pierce ; an axe with a ſharp point. 3 
Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, ſeventeen inches long, 


ſharpened at the one end to. peck, and flat at the other 
to drive iron wedges, . Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep | 
As theſe poor pickaxes can dig. 


Sbakeſp. Cymbelines. 


p 1 C 
n F 
- Of pioneers, with pickaxe arm) 
n to trench a field. Milton. 


the back. 
As our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pictbact on the old, 
Much farther off. | | 
PiicxeD. adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp; ſmart. 
Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, that the jay may not 
ſettle on it. | Mortimer Huſbandry, 
To Piceee'r. wv. a- [piccare, Italian.] 1. To pirate; to 
pillage ; to rob. Ain/ww.rth. 2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh, 
G.) No ſooner could a hint appear, 5 
But up he ſtarted to pickeer, 
And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 
When he engag d in controverſy. Hudibras. 
PICK ER. 2. /. ſtrom pick.] 1. One who picks or culls. 2. 
A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 
( 1.) The pickers pick the hops into the hair - cloth. 
| Mortimer. 
(2.) With an iron picker clear the earth out of the hills, 
| Mortimer 


PiickEREL n. ſ. [from pike. ] A ſmall =o. 
P1/CKEREL-WE * n. . [from pike.) A water plant, from 
which pikes are fabled to be generated. 1 
The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh waters; they are 
bred, ſome by generation, and ſome not; as of a weed called 
pickerel-aeed, unleſs Goſner be miſtaken. Wotton. 
PickLE. n. /. [pekel, Dutch.] 1. Any kind of falt liquor, 
in which fleſh or other ſubſtance is preſerved. 2. Thing 
kept in pickle. 3. Condition ; ftate. A word of con- 
tempt and ridicule. 3 
( 1.) Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. | HShbaleſp. 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit and kept in pickle; as whiting and 
mackerel. Carew's $, of Cornwall. 
H le inſtructs his friends that dine with him in the beſt pickle 
for a walnut. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
A third ſort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtringent; as capers, 
and moſt of the common pick/es prepared with vinegar. 


tickle, carry off a ſpoon. - | 
* Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pick/e, 
E'en fits him down. ; 


L*'Efirange. 


5 | | Philips. 
To Pi'cxLE. v. a. [from the noun.} 1. To preſerve in 


(1.) Autuninal cornels next in order ferv'd, 


They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 
The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too; 


pudding; a merry-andrew ; a zany ; a buffoon. | 
y naw 1 branch of pretenders to this art, without horſe or 
pickleberring, lie ſnug in a garret. Speftator. 
The picileberring und the way to ſhake him, for upon his 
whiſtling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to it with fuch 
a variety of grimaces, that the countryman could not forbear 
ſmiling, and loſt the prize. Addifon, Spectator. 


who picks locks. 


9 


PickBACK. adj. {corrupted perhaps from pickpack.] On 


Hudibras. Pi'cx rocker. 
Pi/cCKPURSE. 


| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(3.) How cam'ſt thou in this fickle. Shaleſp. 

A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes; his way 
was to dawb em with ointments, and while ſhe was in that 


Swwift*s Miſcellanies. 
Pick LE or pigbtel n. ſ. A ſwall parcel of land incloſed 
with a hedge, which in ſome countries is called a ping le. 


| pickle. 2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing 
bad: as a pickled rogue. or one conſummately villanous. 


In lees of wine well pichl'd and preſferv'd. Dryden. 


Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall pickle you. Dryden. 
PiſcxLEHERRING. #. . [pickle and berring.] A jack- 


Pick Lock. #. /. [pick and lock.] 1. An inſtrument by 
which locks are opened without the key. 2. The perſon 


(.) We take him to be a thief too, Sir ; for we have found 
upon him, Sir, a ſtrange pick/och, Shake. 


” 3: SC . 

Seipio, having ſuch. a pickioch, would ſpend ſo many years 
in battering they tes of Carthage. vi | # ann 
It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the very prich/ock that 
opens the way into all cabinets. _ LI Eftrange. 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe the powerful Betty or the 
artful pick/och, or Vulcan ſweating at his forge, and ſtamping 
the queen's image on viler metals. Arbuthnot, 


n. ſ. [pick and pocket, or purſe.] A thief 
who ſteals, by putting his hand pri- 
vately into the pocket or purſe. 
I think he is not a prckpurſe nor a horſeſtealer. Shakeſp. 
It is reaſonable, when Eſquire South is lofing his money to 
ſharpers and prckfockets, I ſhould lay out the fruits of my honeſt 
induſtry in a law ſuit. Arbuthnot”s Hift. of F. Bull. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obſerve ſtrict juſtice among them- 
ſelves. _ Bentley's Sermons. 
His fellow pickpurſe, watching for a job, 
Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob. | Suit. 
If a court or country's made a job, | 


Go drench a picipoctet, and join t mob, Pope. 
PickxToOOTH. ». ſ. [pick and tooth.] An inſtrument by which 


the teeth are cleaned. 
It a gentleman leaves a pichtooth caſe on the table after dinner, 


look upon it as part of your vails, Sawift. 
PiicxTHANK. 7. /. [pick and thank,] An officious fel- 


* who does what he is not deſired; a whiſpering pa- 
ralite. | | 


— Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling prckthanks and baſe newſmongers. Shakeſp. 
With pleaſing tales his lord's vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a pickthank, and a lyer. Fairfax. 
The buſineſs of a pickthank is the baſeſt of offices. 


EG 3 & Eftr ange. 
If he be great and powerful, ſpies and pickthanks generally 
provoke him to perſecute and tyrannize over the innocent and the 


juſt. South, 
Pict. [#ifur, Lat.] A painted perſon. | 

| Your neighbours would not look on you as men, | 

But think the nations all turn'd picts again. 1 


PicTo'rtaL. adj. [from piffor, Lat.] Produced by a pain- 


ter. A word not adopted by other writers, but elegant 
and uſeful. 


Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, which fill up empty 


{i in maps, as, many pictorial inventions, not any phyſical 
pes. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Picture. n. { [pifua, Latin.] 1. A reſemblance of 


perſons or things in colours. 2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters. 4. Any reſemblance or re- 
— ³ - - | 
(1.) Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 


The picture that is hanging in your chamber. Shaleſp. 

Pictures and ſhapes are but ſecondary objects, and pleaſe or 

diſpleaſe but in memory. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd, 1 

He with an empty picture fed his mind. : Dryden. 


As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures of animals 


ſhould be got him as can be found with the printed names to them. 


Locke. 
She often ſhews them her own picture, which was taken 
when their father fell in love with her. Law. 


(3-) Quintilian, when he ſaw any well-expreſſed image of 
grief either in picture or ſculpture, would uſually weep. 
Wotton, 
y hand, 


If nothing will atisfy him, but having it under m 


_ that I had no deſign to ruin the company of pifture-drawers, 
Stillingfleet, - 


I do hereby give it him. 

(4.) Vouchſafe this picture of thy foul to ſees © + 

Tis fo far good, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 

It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as 

one repreſentation or picture, though made up of ever fo 3 
Tan 
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1 
To PiicturE. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To paint; to 
repreſent by painting. 2. To repreſent. - 
(1.) I have not ſeen him fo fictur d. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
He who cauſed the ſpring to be pictured, added this rhyme 
for an expoſition. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
It is not allowable, what is obſervable of Raphael Urban; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is f ictured before our Saviour waſhing 
his feet on her knees, which will not conſiſt with the ſtrict let- 
ter of the text. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the picture of a 
friend having a blemiſh in one eye, would picture only the 
other ſide of his face. | South, 
(2.) All filled with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many wretched 
carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, 


and do pidlure it in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenſer. 
Fond man, | 
See here thy pictur d life. Thomſon's Winter. 


To PUDDLE. v. [This word is obſcure in its etymology ; 
Skinner detives it from picciolo, Italian; or petit, Fr. lit- 
tle; Mr. /ye thinks it the diminutive of the W-lth S. ey a, 
to eat; perhaps it comes from pe-/dle, for Skinner gives 


for its primitive fignification, to deal in little things.] 1. 


To pick at table; to feed ſqueawiſhly, and without ap- 
petite. 
to the _ SS 40 Fg 
| I. rom ſtomac arp, an earty feeding, 
10 tk like a lady Torr” wal MY Saif ts Wiſcellames, 
PrppLER. n from piddle.] 1. One that eats ſqueamiſh- 
ly, and without appetite, 
minute things. | | 
Pik. n. [This word is derived by Skinrer from biezan, 
to build, that is to build of paſte ; by Junius derived by 
contraction from pay; if paſties, doubled together with- 


out walls, were the firſt pics, the derivation is eaſy from pre, 


a foot; as in ſome provinces an apple paſty is flill called 
an apple foot] 1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 
2. [Pica, Lat.] A magpie; a parti-coloured bird. 3. 
The old popith ſervice book, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, 


from the different colour of the text and rubrick. 4. Cock 
and pie was a flight expreſſion in Shakeſpeare's time, of which 


I know not the meaning 
(1.) No man's pre is freed ON 8 
From his ambitious finger. Shale ſp. Henry VIII. 
Mincing of meat in pies ſaveth the grinding of the teeth, and 
more nouriſhing to thera that have weak teeth. Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city ; they have bought more 
editions of his works, than would ſerve to lay under all their 


ies at a lord mayor's Chriſtmas. Dryden. 
Chuſe your materials right; 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the furface of your pres. King 


Eat beef or pre-cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. g 
(2.) The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 
| | Teſſer . 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pres in diſmal diſcords ſung. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pie? 
*T was witty want. | | 
(4.) Mr. Slender, come ; we ſtay for you. — 
u eat nothing, I thank you, Sir. — _ | 
— By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, come. 
| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Piz'BALD. adj. [from pie.] Of various colours; diverſified 
in colour. 9 8 
Ilt was a particoloured dreſs, 
Of patch d and piebald languages. N Hudibras. 
They would think — — miſerable in a patched coat, 
and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie- 
bald livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. Locke. 
They are pleaſed to hear of a piebald horſe that is ſtrayed out 
of a field near Iſlington, as of a whole troop that * been en- 


aged in any foreign adventure. pectator. 


PIECE. n. /. [piece, Fr.] 


2. To uifle; to attend to ſmall parts rather than 
Ainſworth. 


2. One who 1s buſy about leaſt requires four gunners to attend it. 


1 


motion and 


| Pr K 

Peel'd, patch'd, and piebald, linſey-woolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! ſlee ve. eis ſome, and ſhirtleis others. Pope. 
1. A patch. Ainſ. 2. A part of 
a whole; a fragment. 3. Apart. 3. A picture. 5. A 
compoſit ion; performance. 6. A ſingle great gun. 7. A 


band gun. 8. A coin; a ſingle piece of money. 9. In 


ridicule and Contempt: as, a piece of a lawyer or ſmatterer, 
10. APtzce. To each. 11. Of a PII cE with. Like; 
of the ſame ſort; united; the fame with the reſt. 
(2.) _ it out piece by ftiece. Ezchiel, xxiv. 26, 
The chief captain, fearing left Paul ſhould have been pulled 
in freces of them, commanded to take him by force. Acts. 
Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie ſcattered in 
the ſea or upon the land, are they not manifeſt fragments and 
ſieces of theſe greater maſſes. | Burnet, 
A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſ:e an object, that does 
not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or hiſtorian. Addiſon. 


3.) It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, to kno-w- 


the laws of the land. Tallotſon. 
(A.) If unnatural, the fineſt colours are but dawbing, and 
the piece is a beautiful monſter at the beſt. Dryden, 
Each heav'nly fiece unweary'd we compare 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. Pot e. 
(5) He wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume the ho- 
nour of. | Addiſon, 
(6.) A fiece of ordnance gainſt it I have plac'd. 
| 1 8 | | Shakeſpeare. 
Many of the ſhips have braſs pieces, whereas every piece at 
8 Kaleigh's Eſſays. 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, did batter 
the mount. Koller“; Hiftory of the Turks, 
(7.) When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, or is 
put to a f iece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any 
nation he meeteth with. Spenſer, 
The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, or of the body 


ot the piece out of which it is thot. Cheyne, 
(8.) When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove ; | 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 


(10.) I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that have eyes 
and ears, whether they might not have had only one eye and one 
ear a- fire. x: More againſt Atheiſm, 

(11.) Truth and fiction are fo aptly mix'd, 


That all ſeems uniform and of à piece. Roſcommen. 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made requeſt, that 
his houſe and his body might be all of a piece. LE flrange. 


My own is of @ piece with his, and were he living, they are 
ſuch as he would have written. | Dryden. 

I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man could have 
invented one which had been more of a piece, and more depend- 
ing on the ſerious part of the deſign. - Dryden. 

Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this; 
Now ſhe is gone, the world is of a piece. 
Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, and a 


 Dryaen. 
8 ü poet muſt be 
of a fiece with the ſpectators, to gain a reputation. 


Dryden. 


| Shakeſp. To P1zce. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To enlarge by the 


addition of a piece. 2. To join; to unite. 3. To Piece 
out. To encreaſe by addition. | 
(1.) I ſpeak too long, but 'tis to prece the time, 
To draw it out in length. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, | 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec a, 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelt. Shakeſp. 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it may ſpread into. 
generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 
(3.) He pieces out his wife's inclination; he gives her foll 
advantage.  _ Shakeſp. Merry Hives of Wind). 
Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is worth the 
pains, I cannot tell. Temple, 


5 
* 


P 1 E 
7, Pincr. v. u. [from the noun.] To join; to coaleſce z 
to be compacted. . 
The cunning prieſt choſe Plantaganet to be the ſubje& his 
apil ſhould ougte 3 becauſe he was more in the preſent 
Pech of the people, and it fieced better and followed more 
cloſe upon the bruit of Plantagenet's eſcape. Bacon. 
Piz'CER. n. / 2 piece] One that pieces. 
Pit'cELESS. adj. [from piece.] Whole; compact; not 
made of ſeparare pieces. 
In thoſe poor types of God, round circles; fo 
Religion's types the preceleſs centers flow, | 
And are in A the lines which all ways go. | Donne, 
Piz CENMEAL. adv. [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the 
lame import.] In pieces; in fragments. 
He ſtrooke his helme, full where his plume did ſtand, 
On which, it piece-meale brake, and fell from his unhappy 
hand. Chapman. 
Why did I not his carcaſe piece meal tear, 


And caſt it in the ſea. Denham. 
I'll be torn piecemeal by a horſe, . 
Ere Pl take you for better or worſe. Hudibras. 


Neither was the body then ſubje&t to diſtempers, to die 
by piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs or ö . 
| Jouth. 

Piecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that; | 
Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. - N. 

Pix CEMEAL. adj. Single; ſeparate ; divided. 5 
Other blaſphemies level; ſome at one attribute, ſome at 
another : but this by a more compendious impiety, ſhoots at 


his very being, and as if it ſcorned theſe fzecemeal guilts, ſets 


up a ſingle monſter big enough to devour them all. 

| Government of the Tongue. 
Stage editors printed from the common fiecemeal written 
parts in the playhouſe. Pope. 

Pig'D. adj. [from pie.] Variegated ; particoloured. 
They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of pied, orient 
and various colours. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World. 

All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues _ Bacon. 
The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, SE 


The cover, gallant!y to fee, 75 
The wing of a fied butterfly, 
1 trow 'twas ſimple trimming. 
 _ Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. — Milton. 
Pix“ DES. n. . [irom pied.] Variegation ; diverſity of 
colour. Mx 
There is an art, which in their piedreſs ſhares | 
With great creating nature. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
Prit.zD. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald; or piled, or 
having ſhort hair. I : 
Pie[l'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
Ido. -- Ren Shak. Henry VI. 
PizpowDER court. n. ſ. [from pied, foot, and puuldre, 
duſty.] A court held in fairs for redreſs of all diſorders 
committed therein. 5 | 


Pix R. n. , pierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch 


Drayton. 


of a bridge is raiſed. | 
Oak, cedar and cheſnut are the beſt builders, for piers ſome- 
times wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. | Bacon. 


The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to ſhore, and uſed 
the ſtones to reinforce the pier. | Hayward. 
The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and twenty-two Engliſh feet and an half : the di- 
menſions of the arches are as follows, in Engliſh meaſure ; the 
height of the firſt arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſtance 
between the piers ſeventy-two feet and an half; in the ſe- 
cond arch, the diſtance of the piers is one hundred and thir- 
ty feet; in the third, the diſtance is one hundred and nine 
feet ; in the fourth, the diſtance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. 
To PIERCE. v. 4. [| percer, French.] 1. To penetrate ; 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


P16 


to enter ; to force a way into. 2, To touch the paſſions z 


to affect. 

..) Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Shak. Henry V. 

The love of money is the root of all evil; which while tome 

coveted after, they have frerced themſelves through with many 


ſorrows, 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
With this fatal (word, on which I dv'd, 
T prerce- her open'd back or tender fide. Dryden. 
The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, 
And with new luſtre pierce the neighb'ring ſkies, Prior, 


(.) Did your letters pierce the queen; 
She read them in my pretence, 


And now and then an ample tear trill'd down. Shak. 


To Pierce. v. n. 1. To make way by force into, or 
through any thing. 2. To firike ; to move; to affect. 


3. To enter; to dive as into a ſecret. 4. To affect ſe- 
verely. 8 | 
(1.) Her ſighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt ; 
Her tears will pzerce into a marble heart. Shak. 
There is that ſpeaketh like the fiercngs of a ſword ; but the 
tongue of the wile is health. Proverbs, xii. 18. 
Short arrows, called ſprights, without any other heads, fave 
woud ſharpened, were diſcharged out of muſkets, and would 
prerce through the ſides of ſhips, where a bullet would not prerce. 
| | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then I'll commend her volubility; _ Tas | 
And fay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shak. 
(3-) She would not prerce further into his meaning, than 


be accomplithed in goodnels. Siducy. 
All men knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite; but our Saviour 


piercing deeper, giveth further teſtimony of him than men could 
have done. | Hooker. 


(4-) They provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up 
the poor. NP Shak, 
Pie 'rCeR. A. /. [from prerce.] 1. An inſtrument that bores 
or penetrates. 2. The part with which inſects perforate 
bodies. 3. One who perforates. | 
(1.) Cart, ladder and wimble, with perſer and pod. 
| Ra Tuer. 
(2.) The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Englith > rh 
cer, wherewith many flies are provided, proceeding from the 
womb, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, and 
through the hollow of it iaject their eggs into the holes they have 
made. Ray on the Crealiou. 
Pre 'RCINGLY. adv. [from pierce ] Sharply. | 
Pie 'xcInGNEss. n. / [from piercing. ] Power of pierc- 
ing. | : | 
| We contemplate the vaſt reach and compaſs of our under- 


ſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs and fiercingneſi of its 


thought. Derham's Phyfico-Theolos y. 

Pi'E Tv. n. /. [| pretas, Latin; piete, French.] 4 Di 

charge of duly to God. 2. Duty to parents or thoſe in 
ſuperiour relation. | 

(1.) What piety, pity, fortitude did ZEneas poſſeſs beyond 

- his companions ? | Pearbam on Poetry. 

Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 


Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. Prior. 
There be who faith prefer and piety to God. Milton. 
Praying for them would make them as glad to ſee their ſer- 
vants eminent in piety as themſelves. | Law. 


(2.) Pope's filial prety excells, 


Whatever Grecian ſtory tells. Swift. 


P16. n. /. [bigge, Dutch.] 1. A young ſow or boar. 2, 


An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron, or maſs of metal 


melted from the oar is called, I know not why, ſow-metal 
and pieces of that metal are called pigs. * : 
(x.) Some men there are, love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. . EW, 
Abba, from the white ſow nam'd, * 


That for her thirty ſucking piga was fam'd, Dryden. 


himſelf ſhould declare, ſo would ſhe interpret all his doings to 


> 
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The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, lamb, rabbit 
and chicken. re 8 Floyer on the Humours. 
(2.) A nodding beam or fig of lead, 
May hurt the very ableſt head. | Pope. 
To Pic. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrow ; to bring 
igs. | 
 Pi'GeON. n. /. [ pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots or a ſmall 
houſe :- in tome places called dovecote. 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakef. 
A turtle dove and a young pigeon. Gen. xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the f igeon had loſt a piece of her tail, thro” 


the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their might, 


they paſſed ſafe, only the end of their poop was 3 * 
TY igb. 
Fix'd in the maſt, the feather'd weapon ſtands, 

The fearful pigeor flutters in her bands. den. 
See the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both ſexes, like the 
outſide of a figeon-houſe. Aaddi ſon, Guardian. 
This building was deſign'd a model, 

Or of a figeon-houſe or oven, 


To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. | | Swift. 
Pi'cxoNnroorT. n. /. herb. Ainſw. 


[geranium.] An 
Pi'G6E ONLIVERED. ad. Pigeon and /iver.] Mild; ſoft; 
gentle. | | 
I am pigeonli der d, and lack gall 5 
To make oppreſſion bitter. Shak. Hamlet. 
PIGGIN. n. /. In the northern provinces, a ſmall veſſel. 
Prior. old preter. and part. paſſ. of pitch, Pitched ; 
placed; fixed; determined. Not in uſe, 
An hideous rock is pight, 
Of mighty Magnes ſtone, whoſe craggy clift, 
Depending — on high, dreadſul to ſight, 
Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. 
The body big and mightily pig he, 
Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 
WMWhilom had been the king of the field, 


Spenſer. 


+ 


And mockle maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer, 
Then brought ſhe me into this deſart vaſt, 

And by my wretched lover's fide me pight. Spenſer. 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, _ 3 

Thus proudly pig ht upon our Phrygian plains. Shak. 


When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 
| I found him prght to do it. Shak. 
Pi'cMENT. u. /. | pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; colour to be 
laid on any body. 
Conſider about the opacity of the corpuſcles of black p:g- 
ments, and the comparative diaphaneity of white . 5 
ole. 
Pi'omy. n. . [| pigmee, Fr. ppgmeus, Lat. wvywais.] A 
_ ſmall nation, fabled to be devoured by the cranes ; thence 
any thing mean or inconſiderable: it ſhould be written 
with a y, ygmy. | | 


Of ſo low a ſtature, that in relation to the other, they appear 


as pig mies. | | 
When cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield 
The pigmy takes. Dryd. Juvenal. 


The criticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſcover ſuch beau- 

ties in the antient poetry, as may eſcape the comprehenſion of us 

Fig mies of a more limited genius. | Garth. 
But that it wanted room, 

It might have been a pig my's tomb. Sawift. 


* 


Prcnoxa'T10N. 2. . [ pignora, Latin.] The act of 


pledging. 

Prien r. n. ſ. | pig and nut.) An earth nut. 
| I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shak. 
 Priesney. =. /. [piza, Saxon; a girl.] A word of en- 

dearment to a girl. It is uſed by Butler far the eye of a 
woman, I believe, improperly.” 8 

Shine upon me but benignl 

With that one, and that other pig ſney. Hudibras. 

Picw1'pceon. . This word is uſed by Drayton as the 

name of a fairy, and is @ kind of cant word for any thing 
petty or ſmall. | | 


PIK EMAN. n. / 


" * a 
: an - 1 + 
— 


i e 
Where is the Stoick can his wrath , 
To ſee his country ſick of Pym's diſeaſe ; 
By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 
Io ſuch pigwidgeon myrmidons as they, ? Cleaveland. 
PIKE. n. /. [ picque, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp. Skinner 
and Junius.) 1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the fre ſh 
waters: Sir Francis Bacon obſer ves the pile to be the long- 
eſt lived of any freſh water fiſh, and yet he computes it 
to be not uſually above forty years ; and others think it 
to be not above ten years: he is a ſolitary, melancholy 
and bold hſh ; he breeds but once a year, and his time of 
breeding or ſpawning is uſually about the end of February, 
or ſomewhat later, in March, as the weather proves colder 
or warmer: and his manner of breeding is thus; a he and 
a ſhe pike will uſually go together out of a river into ſome 
ditch or creek, and there the ſpawner caſts her eggs, and 
the melter hovers over her all the time ſhe is caſting her 
ſpawn, but touches her not. Valton's Angler. 2. [ Pique, 
rench.] A long lance uſed by the foot ſoldiers, to keep 
off the horſe, to which bayonets have ſucceeded. 3. A 
fork uſed in huſbandry ; a pitch fork. 4. Among tur- 
ners, two iron ſprigs between which any thing to be turn- 
ed is faſtened. Buren | 
(I.) In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and two 
pi bes, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards there were left no 
fiſh, but the pies grown to a prodigious ſize, having devoured 
the other fiſh and their numerous ſpawn. ” Hale. 
The pike the tyrant of the floods. os. * 
( 2.) Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Trail your ſteel pres. Sbateſ. Coriolanus. 
He wanted piles to ſet before his archers. Shak. 
They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhoulder, their p:kes 
they ſtrained in both hands and therewith their buckler in the 
left, the one end of the pike againſt the right foot, the other 


ry 


breaſt high againſt the enemy. Hayward. 
A lance he bore with iron pike 3; + | 
Th' one half would thruſt,, the other ſtrike. Hudibras. 
(3.) A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 
A pile to pike them up handſome to drie. Tuſſer. 


Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes ; 

for I ſpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shak. 

(4.) Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, they 

pitch between the pzkes. | Moxm, 

Pi'xep. adj. ¶ pique, Fr.] Sharp; acuminated ; ending 

in a point. In Shakeſpeere, it is uſed of a man with a 
pointed beard. "2 | 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 

My piked man of countries. Shak. King John. 

[ pike and man.] A ſoldier armed with 

a pike. ne 

Three great ſquadrons of fikemen were placed againſt the e- 

nemy. 4 Hens Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


hn. PrixESTAFF. u. ſ. [ pike and faff.] The wooden pole of 


a pike. | | 
o me it is as plain as a fikeflaf, from what mixture it is, 

that this daughter y lowers, Yother ſteals a kind look. 

| | 8 * Tatler. 

PIL As TER. n. /. | pilaſire, French; pilaſtro, Italian.] A 

ſquare column ſometimes inſulated, but oftner ſer within a 

wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thick- 


neſs. | Dig. 
Pilaflers muſt not be too tall and ſlender, leſt they reſemble 
pillars ; nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, leſt they imitate the piles or 
piers of 7 | | Watton. 
Built like a temple, where pilaſfers round 
Were ſet. - Milton. 
The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece is ſeen, joined to the 
great pilafters each ſide of the ſtage. Dryden. 
Clap four ſluĩces of pilafter on't, | 
That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 


PLD. n. ſ. [Warburton 7 we ſhould read pi lebe, 
which ſignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcab- 


. r 
bard : this is confirmed by Junius, who renders pilhy, n gar- 
ment of ſkins ; pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia, Ital. pel- 
lis, Lat.] 1. A furred gown or caſe ; any thing lined 
with fur. Hanmer, 2. A fiſh like a herring much caught 


in Cornwal. 3 
( 2.) Pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Pits. . ſ. [ pile, French; pyle, Dutch.) 1. A ftrong 
piece of wood driven into the ground to make a firm foun- 
dation. 2. A heap ; an accumulation. 3. Any thing 
heaped together to be burned. 4. An edifice ; a build- 
ing. 5. A hair. [ pilus, Lat.] 6. Hairy ſurface ; nap. 
7. [Pilum, Latin.] The head of an arrow. 8. [Pile, 
1 rench ; pila, Italian.] One fide of a coin; the reverſe 
of croſs. 9. [In the plural, piles.] The hemorrhoids. 
(1.) The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. Knoles. 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens it by driving 
in piles. N 3 . Maxon. 
. e foundation of the church of Harlem is ſupported by 
wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam are. Locke. 
(2.) That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtin&ly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion | what expence by th hour 
Seems to flow from him ! how i' th' name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together. | 5 Shak. 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its perpendicular 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now lodg- 
ed therein, as well as that which lies only in an undigeſted and 
confuſed frle. Woodward. 
) I'll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
il * to the pile. . Shak. Tempeſt. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile for fire 
great. | | | | Ezekiel, xxiv. 9. 
In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their funeral pile without any viſible 
concern. 
The wife, and counſellor or prieſt, | 
and light his fun'ral fire, 
And cheerful on the pile _ 5, Prior. 
(A.) Th' aſcending pile fix d her ſtately height. 


Not to look back ſo far, to whom this iſle 
Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile. 

The pile o'eriook'd the town, and drew the ſight. 

Fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, | 
And builds ——— Rome anew. 

No longer ſhall forſaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames; 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, 3 5 

Fit to invade or prop the ſkies. Sawift's Miſcellanes. 
(5) Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's face; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two p ile and a half, but his right cheek 
is worn bare. 5 | 
amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 
G.) Whom, on his haire- plum'd helmet's creſt, the dart. 


firſt (mote, then ran „„ : 
Into his forehead, and there ſtucke the ſteele pile, making 
| | way _” | 
Quite through his ſkull. Chapman, 
His ſpear a bent, x 
The pile was of a horſe fly's to 
Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd. | 
4. Other | 
3 = more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his 
ons, than take them up fo. | 
0 the piles 
— —— us 
To Pixx. v. 4. 1. To heap 3 to coacer vate. 2. To fill 


Shak. 


Denham. 
| Dryd. 
Pope's Mi ſcellanies. 


 Drayton's Nymph. 


opini- 


which ſeldom miſs to 


Collier on the Value of Life. 


Milton, | 


Shak. Als well that ends well. © 


men have been, and are of the ſame opinion, a. 


... Lorks. 
any uneaſineſa, ſolicit the humours. 


"PD. 1:L 


(r.) The fabriek of his folly, whoſe foundation 
pil d upon his faith, and will continue | 


Is 
Shak. Winter's Talc. 


The ſtanding of his body. 
Let them pull all ahout my ears, 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downftreteh 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ill 
Be thus, | 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 
Hills pid on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. 
Men pil'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, | 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies. Addiſon. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, nothing 
is aimed at. Atterbury. 
All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe heaps of 
comments, which are piled fo high upon authors, that it is dif- 
ficult ſometimes to clear the text from the rubbiſh. Felton. 
(2.) Attabaliba bad a great houſe piled upon the ſides with 
great wedges of gold. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World, 
PLEATED. adj. | pileus, Lat.] Having the fotm of a co- 
ver or hat. | | TT 
A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells of ſeveral 
| kinds. | Windward on Foffils.. 
PL Lex. u. from pile] He who accumulates, | 
FILE WORT. a. /. [chelidonium minas, Lat.] A plant. 
70 PL ER. v. a. [ piller, French.] To ſteal; to. gain 
by petty robbery. | 
They not only fteal from each other, but pi/fer away all 
things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers as do land. Abbot. 
He would not pilfer che victory; and the defeat was eaſy. 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 


Shak. 


Dryden. 


Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm'd round with glories, pi/fer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, .as they bravely fought. | 
ToP1Lrtk. v. n. To practiſe petty theft. 
— Your purpos d low correction 
Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 
For pilf rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 
Are puniſh'd with. 
They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend | 
Our inland from the pi/fermg borderers. 
I I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy, 
As a ſtray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth | 
Of pilfering wolf. | Milton. 
When theſe plagiaries come to be ſtript of their pilfæred or- 
naments, there's the daw of the fable.  _LC'Eftrange. 
Ev'ry ſtring is told, | 8 
For fear ſome piſf ring hand ſhould make too hold. Dryd. 
PLT ERER. 2. /. [from pilfer.] One who ſteals petty 
things. 1 
23 ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers? 
Promote thoſe charities which remove ſuch peſts of ſociety into 
priſons and work houſes. Atterbury's Ser mons, 
I ꝰ0 glory ſome advance a lying claim, | | 
Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame. Young , 
Pi'LFERINGLY. adv. With petty larceny ; filchingly. 
PILTeRY. n. /. [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of p:/fery; the fox denies, 
and the ape tries the cauſe. | L'Eftrange, 
PILGRIM. u. . [ pelgrim, Dutch; pelerin, French; pele- 
grino, Italian; peregrinus, Latin.] A traveller ; a wan- 
derer; particularly one who travels on a religious account, 
Two pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles together, 
have a heart's-grief when they are near to part. Drummond. 
Granting they could not-tell Abraham's footſtep from an or- 
dinary pilgrim's; yet they ſhould know ſome difference between 
. the foot of a man and the face of Venus. Stillingfleet. 
Like pilgrims to th appointed place we tend; | | 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. Dryd. 
PiLORIM. v. =. [from the noun.] To wander; to 


ramble. Not uſed. 


Fuße. 


Shak. King Lear. 


Shakeſpears., 


To 


3 


The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but gilgrimt up 
and down every where, feeding upon all forts of plants. Grew. 
Pi'rGrIMaGeE. n. ſ. [ pelerinage, French.) 1. A long 
journey; travel; more uſually a journey on account of 
de votion. 2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely ſpent. 
(1.) We are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time ere faw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. 


Shak. Henry VI. 


Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not actually begin P1/LLIoN. n. /. [from pillow.] 


the journey, and travel at a round rate, we ſhall never arrive 
at the end of it. Did. Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) In priſon thou haſt ſpent a pilgri mage, x 

| And, like a hermit, overpait thy days. Shak. 

PIL IL. no. /. | pilula, Latin; pillule, French.] 1. Medi- 

cine made into a ſmall ball or maſs. 2. Any thing nauſe- 
ous. | 

(r.) In the taking of a potion or pills, the 


s head and the neck 
ſhake, 


When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pills. Soak. 
The oraculous doctor's myſtick bills, 

Certain hard words made into pills. _ Crafhaw, 
(».) That wheel of fops ! that ſanter of the town; 

Call it diverſion, and the pill goes down. Young. 


To PIII. v. a. [ Piller, French.] 

2. For feel, to ſtiip off the bak. 

(1. ) So did he good to none, to many ill; | | 

So did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Spenſer. 
The commons hath he pill d with grievous taxes, 

And loſt their hearts. | Shak. Richard II. 

Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law. | Shak. Timon. 


1. To rob; to plunder. 


Suppoſe pilling and polling officers, as buſy upon the peo- 


ple, as thole flies were upon the fox. _ CEftrange. 
He who pill'd his province ſcapes the laws, | | 
And keeps his money, though he loſt his cauſe. Dryd. 
(2.) Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and pilled white 
ſtreaks in them. Genefis, xxx. 37. 
To PI LL. v. n. To be ſtript away; to come off in flakes 
or ſcoriæ. This thould be peel ; which ſee. 
The whiteneſs pilled away from his eyes.  Tob. xi. 13. 
PI'LLAGE. n. /. | pillage, French.] 1. Plunder; ſome- 
thing got by plundering or pilling. 2. The act of plun- 
dering. Es = 
(1.) — Others, like ſoldiers, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home. 
(2.) Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity. 
To PiiLLaGe. v. a. [from the noun.] To plunder ; to 
ſpoil. | | | 
The conſul Mummius, after having beaten their army, took, 
pillaged and burnt their city. 
PiL LAGER. n. { [from pillage.) A plunderer ; a ſpoiler. 
"Oar oor oe Jove's ſeed the pillager, 1 
Stood cloſe before, and ſlackt the force the arrow did confer. 
| 3 bo Chapman, 
PILLAR. . /. [ pilier, French; pilar, Spaniſh ; pilaſtro, 
Italian; piler, Welſh and Armorick.] 1. A column, 2. 
A ſupporter ; a maintainer. 3 1 
(1. ) Pillars or columns, I could diſtinguiſh into imple and 


Shak. 


compounded. Motion Architecture. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. | Dryd. 


Shak, 


Supported 


— 
1. 


—_ Pi'L.LED GARLICK. . % 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. PI“L LoRY. n. / 


Shak, 


Ar buthnot on Coins. 


PUVLOT. . /. [ pilote, Fr. 


1. 
(1. ) — A pillar'd ſhade 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks between. Milton, 
. If this fail, | 
The p1illar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. | Milton, 


(2.) Ti infuriate hill ſhoots forth the pillar'd flame. 
Thomſon, 
1. One whoſe hair is fallen off 
2. A ſneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 
1. A ſoft ſaddle ſet behind 
a horſeman for a woman to fit on. 2. A pad; a pannel , 
a 5 ſaddle. 3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the 
horſe. 
| (1.) The horſe and pillian both were gone; | 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fled with John. Suit. 
(2.) I thought that the manner had been Iriſh, as alſo the 
furniture of his horſe, his ſhank pillion without ſtirrups. 
| | | ; x Spenſer. 
[ pillori, French; pillorium, low Latin. | 
A frame ereQted on a pillar, and made with holes and 
moveable boards, through which the heads and hands of 
criminals are put. | | 
I have ſtood on the pillory for the geeſe he hath killed. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
As thick as eggs at Ward in prlbory. Pope, 
The jeers of a theatre, the fi/ory and the whipping-poſt are 
very near a-kin. Watts on the Mind. 
An opera, like a pillory, may be ſaid 
To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. Tung. 
To PILLORV. v. a. ¶ pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] To 
puniſh with the pillory. | 
Io be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more laſting re- 
proach than to be ſcourged or confin d. Gov. of the Tongue. 
PILLOW. n. / [pyle, Saxon; pulewe, Dutch.) A bag 
of down or feathers laid under the head to ſleep on. 


by a diſeaſe. 


Pluck tout men's pillotus from below their heads. Shak. 
One turf ſhall ſerve as fiilbëẽ tor us both, | 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. Shak. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his and 


houſhold ſtuff were ſet forth to ſale; a ſtranger would needs 
buy a pillow there, ſaying, this pillow ſure is good to ſleep on, 


ſince he could ** it that owed ſo many debts. Bacon. 
br Thy melted maid, 
Corrupted by thy lover's gold, 
His letter at thy — Donne. 


Their feathers ſerve to ſtutf our beds and pillous, yielding 
us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray on the Creation. 
To Pi'LLow. v. a. To reſt any thing on a pillow. 
When the ſun in bed, - 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking ſhadows pale | 
p Troop to th infernal jail. 
4 ee! . /. The cover of a pillow. 
When you put a clean pi/lowwcaſe on your lady's pillow, faſ- 


Mill on. 


PI Lo's 1 v. u. f. [from pilaſus, Latin.] Hairineſs. 


At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do then come on, 
as prloſity, more roughneſs in the ſkin. Bacon, 


pilot, Dutch.] He whoſe office 
is to ſteer the ſhip. | . 


When her keel ploughs hell, 


And deck knocks heaven ; then to ma her, 


Becames the name and office of a pit. Ben. Fohnſon. 
Ta death I with ſuch joy reſort, 

As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port ; 

Yet to that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 

Before our pilot, Nature, ſteers our courſe, Denham. 


What can ſuch a ili find, | 
Whoin ight of fate muſt blindly ſteer? Dryd. 
The Roman although built by ſhipwrights, and con- 

dutted by pilots without experience, defeated that of the Car- 

thaginĩans. Arbuthnot an Coins. 


P 1 


To PiLor. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſteer ; to direct in 
the courſe. | 

Pi'r.oTaGE. #. f. [ pilotage, French, fiom pilot.] 1. Pi- 
lot's ſkill; knowledge of coaſts. 2. A pilot's hire. 

Ainſworth. 


1.) We muſt for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe all our 


knowledge and p:lotage of that part of the world. Rakigh. 
Pi'.sER. n. The moth ot fly that runs into a flame. 
| | Ainſworth. 
pine“ NTA. u. /. [ piment, Fr.] A kind of ſpice. 

Pimenta, from its round figure, and the place whence it is 
brought, has been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt 
flavour of the ſeveral aromaticks, it has obtained the name of 
all-ſpice : it is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and reſembles 
cloves more than any other ſpice. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Pine. n. . [ pinge, French. Skinner.] One who pro- 
vides gratifications for the luſt of others; a procurer ; a 
pander. 

I'm courted by all | 
As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Addiſon. 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; | 

So men of wit are but a kind 

Of panders to a vicious mind 

Who proper objects muit provide 

To gratify their luſt of pride. Sawift. 

70 Pie. v. 4. [from the noun.] To provide gratifications 
for the luſt of others ; to pander ; to procure. 
But he's poſſeſt with a thouſand imps, | 

To work whoſe ends his madneſs pimpa Swift. 

Pi/MPERNEL. A. /. | pimpernella, Latin; pimprenelle, Ft.] 

A plant. BI | Miller. 
PimreinG. adj. ¶ pimple menſch, a weak man, Dutch.] 

Little; petty : as, a pimping thing, Skinner. 
Pimei.s. n. /. [ pompette, French.] A ſmall red puſtule. 


If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as un- 


happy in a pimple. Addiſon, Spectator. 


If Cer thy gnome could ſpoil a grace, 


Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face, Pope. 
The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting of a gnat, will 


make her keep her room two or three days. Law. 
P1/MPLED. 7 
of pimples : as, his face is pimpled. | 5 
Pix. n. ſ. [eſpingle, French; ſpina, ſpinula, Latin; fpilla, 
Italian; rather from pennum, low Latin. Jfidore.] 1. A 
ſhort wire with a ſharp point and round head, uſed by wo- 
men to faſten their cloaths. 2. Any thing inconſiderable 


or of little value. 3. Any thing driven to hold parts to- 


gether ; a peg; a bolt, 4. Any lender thing fixed in an- 
other body. 5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; 
a linch pin. 6. The central part. 7. The pegs by which 
muſicians intend or relax their ſtrings. 8. A note; a 
ſtrain. In low language. 9. A horny induration of the 
membranes of the eye. Hanmer. Skinner ſeems likewiſe 
to ſay the ſame. I ſhould rather think it an inflammation, 
which cauſes a pain like that of a pointed body piercing 
the eye. 10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 11. A 
noxious humour in a hawk's foot. Ainfav. * 


. [from pimple.] Having red puſtules ; full 


P 1 N 


(3.) —— With pins of adamant” 
And chains, they made all faſt, Milton Par. Loft. 
(4. ). Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Sticks in their numb'd and mortified bare arms, TY 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. Shak. 
_ Theſe bullets ſhall reſt on the pins; and there muſt be other 
pins to keep them. Wilkins. 
(6.) Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind hautboy's butſhaft. 
(8.) A fir tree, in a vain ſpiteful humour, was mightily 
upon the pin of commending itſelf, and deſpiſing the 7 nn 
| L'Effrange. 
As the woman was upon the peeviſh pin, a poor body 3 


while the ſorward fit was upon her, to beg. L'Eflrange. 
(9.) With all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web. Shak. 
 (10.) They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And made him ſtalk upon two rolling fins. Corbet. 


To Pin. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To faſten with 


pins. 2. To faſten; to make faſt. 3. To join; to fix; 
to faſten. 4. [Pindan, Saxon.) To ſhut up; to incloſe ; 
to confine : as, in pinfold. This written like to pen. 


(1.) If a word or two more are added r the chief offen- 


ders, tis only a paper pinn'd upon the breaſt. Pope. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's find awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage. Pope. 
2.) — Our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes ; 
They'll open of themſelves. Shak. Macbeth. 
(.) She lifted the 1 from the earth, and fo locks 
her in embracing, as if ſhe would pin her to her heart. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
If removing my conſideration from the impreſſion of the 
cubes to the cubes themſelves, I ſhall pin this one notion upon 
every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be really in 
them ; it will fall out, that I allow exiſtence to other entities, 
which never had any. | 
I've learn'd how far I'm to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your ſleeve. 
They help to cozen themſelves, by chuſing to pin their faith 
on ſuch expoſitors as explain the facred ſcripture, in favour 
of thoſe opinions that they beforehand have voted orthodox. 


Locke s 


It cannot be -imagined, that ſo able a man ſhould take ſo 
much pains to pix fo cloſely on his friend a ſtory which, if he 


22 thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridi- 
culous. 3 | 

(4.) If all this be willingly granted by us, which are accuſed 
to in the word of God in ſo narrow room, let the cauſe of the 
accuſed be referred to the accuſer's conſcience. Hooker. 


Pi'ncasE. n. [ pin andcaſe.] A pincuſhion. Ainſav. 
Pi'ncErs. n. . | pincette, French.] 1. An inſtrument by 
which nails are drawn, or any thing is griped, which re- 
quires to be held hard. 2. The claw of an animal. 
(1.) —— As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 


That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Spenſer. 


(2.) Every ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her 
pincers, and lays it by the hole. Adaiſon's Guardian. 


( 1.) I'll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and ſwallow my To PINCH. wv. a. ¶ pincer, French.] 1, To ſqueeze be- 


(word like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shak, 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 


Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, | 
Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with pins. | Pope. 
(..) Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, | 
In woven mail all armed warily, . 
And ſternly looks at him, who not a pi 8 
Does care for look of living creatures eye. - Spenſer. 
His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 
His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuffer. 
Tut, a pin; this ſhall be anſwer d. | Shak. 
Tia fooliſh to _— to witneſs for proof, when tis not a pin 
matter whether the fact be true or falſe. L'Efirange. 


tween the fingers, or with the teeth. 2. To hold hard 


with an inſtrument. 3. To ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pain- 


ed or livid. 4. To preſs between hard bodies. 5. To 
ll ; to fret. 6. To gripe; to oppreſs ; to ſtraiten. 7. 
To diftreſs ; to pain. 8. To preſs ; to drive to difficul- 


ties. 9. To try throughly ; to force out what is con- 


tained within. 
1.) When the doctor ſpies his vantage ripe, 

T6 pinch her by the wk, —.— | 
The maid hath given conſent to go with him. Shak, 

(3. Thou ſhalt be pinch d | 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than * = made them, l Shak, Tempeſt. 

* | | 


Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 


Digby of Bodies. 
Hudibras. 


Locke. 


1 


He would pinch the children in the dark ſo hard, that he left 
the print in black and blue. | Arbuthuot. 
(5.) As they pinch one another by the 4\{poſition, he cries 
out, no more. . | Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(6.) Want of room upon the earth . a who nation, 
begets the remedileſs war, vexing only ſome number of parti- 
culars, it draws on the arbitrary, Raleigh's Eſſays. 
She pinch'd her belly with her d1n;zhter's too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. | Dryden. 
Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to ſive his pocket. Arbaton. 
(7.) Avoid the pinching cold and icorching heat, Milton, 
Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds, 
The ſharp year inches. 9 5 Thomſon's Autumn. 
(8.) The beaver, when he finds himſelf hard pinch'd, bites 
'em off, and leaving them to his purſuers, faves himſelf. 
| CU Efirange. 
When the reſpondent is pinched with a ſtrong objection, ard 
is at a loſs for an anſwer, the moderator ſuggeſts fume anfwer 
to the objection of the opponent. | Dh Watts. 
9.) This is the way to inch the queſtion ; therefore, let 
what will come of it, I will ftand the teſt of your meth«d. 
| | Collier. 
T, Pix cH v. n. 1. To act wich force, fo as to be felt; 
to bear hard upon ; to be puzzling. 2. Lo ſpale ; to be 
frugal. ; „ 
(.) A difficulty fincheth, nor will it eaſily be reſolved. 
Clauwille. 
—— at thou : | 
Know'lt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale, _ Eo 
See ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail. Did. 
(2.) Tuere is that waxeth rich by his wearineſs and proching. 
Eccluf. xl. 18. 
The poor that ſcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will /iach and make the ſinging boy a treat. 
The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. 
Pincn. n. / (pingon, French, from the verb.] 1. A pain- 
ful ſqueeze with the fingers. 2. A gripe ; a pain given. 


Dry. 


3. Oppteſſion; diſtreſs inflicted. 4. Difficulty ; time of 


diſtrefs. 5. In all the ſenſes except the fiifi, it is uſed 
only in low language. : 
(r.) If any ftraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch mult for the mortal fin compound. 


Dryd. 
(2.) There cannot be a pinch in death | 


More ſharp than this is. Shak. Cymbeline. 
(3.) Return to her: no, rather I chuſe _ | 

To be a comra.le with the wolf and owl, : | 

Neceflitv's ſharp pinch. Shak. K. Lear. 


A farmer was put to ſuch a f inch in a hard winter, that he 
was forced to feed his family upon the main ſtock. L[* Eftrange. 
(4.) A good ture friend is a better help at a pinch, than all 
the ſtratagems of a man's own wit. 
The devil helps his ſervants for à ſeaſon ; but when they 
come once to a pinch, he leaves em in the lurch. L' Eftra. 
The commentators never fail him at a inch, and muſt excuſe 


him. | De den. 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Pi/ncHFIST. n. ſ. [pinch, fiſt, and penny.) A wiſer. 
Pi/xcHPENNyY. 4 9 5 5 Ainſworth, 


 Pi/xncusnION. n. / [pin and cuſhion.] A ſmall bag ſtuffed 
with bran or wool on which pins are ſtuck. 

She would rnin me in filks, were not the quantity, that goes 
to a large pincu/hion, ſufficient to make her a gown and petti- 
coat. | | 9 Audi ſon s Guardian. 

Thou art a retailer. of phraſes, and doſt deal in remnants of 
remnants, like a maker of pincu/>:ons. Cong reve. 

Pix dus r. 1. / , [pin and, dt.] Small particles of metal 
made by pointing pins. 2 i TREE 

The little parts of pinduſt, when mingled with ſand, cannot, 

by their mingling, make it lighter. , Dee. 
Pin. n. J (pinus, Latin; pin, French.] The pine- tree 
hath amantaceous flowers or katkins, which are produced, 
at remote diſtances from the ſruit, on the ſame tree; the 


ſeeds are ptoduced in ſquamous cones : to which ſhould 


Dry. 


_ Bacon. 


PIN 


be added, that the leaves are longer than thoſe of the 
tir-tree, and ate produced by pairs out of each theath. 


Miller. 
You may as well forbid the mountain ines * 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven, Shak, 


Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays ; 

Thus Elcanor's pride dies in her younger days. Shak, 

Jo Pix wv. n. [piman, Saxon; pij nen, Dutch.) 1. To 

langu:ſh ; to wear away with any kind of miſcry, 
langu'th with deſire. 

(1.) My hungry eyes through greedy covetiſe, 
With no contentment can themſelves ſuffice; | 
But having, pine, and having not, complain. Spenſer, 

I burn, I ine, I periſh, 

If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. Shakeſp. 
Since my young lady's going into France, the fool hath much 
fined away. 5 Haleſp. K. Lear. 

See, tee the pining malady of France, 

Behold the moit unnat'ral wounds, 

Which thou thyſelf haſt giv'n her woful breaſt. 

Ye ſhail not mourn, but pine away for your iniquities. 
N Exe liel, xxiv. 23. 


Shak, 


The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Shall pine away; in ſighs conſume their breath. 
To me, who with eternal famine p72e, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n. 
Farewell the year, which threaten'd fo 
The faireſt light the world can ſhow ; 
| Welcome the new, whoſe ev'ry day, 
Reltoring what was ſnatch'd away 
By prnng ſickneſs from the fair, 


Sandys, 
Milton's Par, Toft, 


That matchleſs beauty does repair. Waller, 
This night ſhall ſee the gandy wreath decline, 
The roſes wither, and the lilies pie. Ticket, 


(2.) We may again, | 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 
All which we pine for. | Shak. Macbeth, 
We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miſtreſs mourn, | 
Unknowing that ſhe pin for your return. 
Your new commander need not pine for action. Philips. 


To PiNE. v. a. 1. To wear out; to make to languiſh. 2. 
To grieve for; to bemoan in filence. 
(1.) Part us ; I towards the north, 
Where ſhivering cold and ſickneſs ines the clime. 
Look rather on my pale cheek pin'd; 
There view your beauties ; there you'll find 
A fair face, but a cruel mind. 
| Beroe pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. 
| Thus tender Spenſer liv'd, with mean repaſt 
Content, depreſs'd with penury, and pin d 
In foreign realm: yet not debas'd his verſe. 
(2.) ——— Abafſh'd the devil ſtood, 
Virtue in her ſhape how lovely, ſaw; and pin'd 
r EEO Milton Par. Loft, 
P1i'NEAPPLE. #. / The Anana named for its reſemblance 
A lll! m 
The pineapple hath a; flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided 
into three parts, and is funnel-ſhaped : the embryos are pro- 
duced in the tuburcles : theſe become a fleſhy fruit full of juice: 
the ſeeds, which are lodged in the tuburcles, are very ſmall and 
almoſt kidney-ſhaped. _ - Tun Miller. 
Try if any words can give the taſte of a pineapple, and make 
one have the true idea of its reliſli. b i 51 Locke. 
I a child were kept where he never ſaw but black and white, 
he would have no more ideas, of ſcarlet, than he that never 
taſted a pineapple, has of that particular reliſh,  _' Locke. 
Pix BAL. adj | pineale, Fr.] Reſembling a pineapple. An 
epithet given by Des Cartes from the form, to the gland 
which he imagined the ſeat of the ſoul. 4 | 
Courtiers and ſpaniels exactly reſemble one another in the 
pineal gland, Axbutbnot and Pope, 


Dryden. 


Sbaleſp. 


Carew, 


Dryden. 


Philips, 


EM 


having the feathers yet only beginning to ſhoot. 
We ſee ſome raw prafeather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing ; 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt. at ſchool. Dryden. 
Pi'nrOLD. n. /. [pindan, Saxon; to ſhut up, and fold. 
A place in which beaſts are confined. 

The Irith never come to thoſe raths but armed; which the 
Engliſh nothing ſuſpeCting, are taken at an advantage, like 
ſheep in the prinfold. Spenſer on Ireland. 

care not for thee. — 
— If I had thee in Lipſbury pinfold, T would make thee care 


for me. Shak. K. Lear. 
Confin'd and peſter'd in this p1nf9/d here, 


PiiNnMONEy. n. /, [pin and money] Money allowed to a 
wife for her private expenſes without account. 
The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, when 
her prumoney is gone. Aadi ſon's Guardian. 
Pix Gu. adj. [pinguis, Latin] Fat; unctuous. Little 
uſed. | | wy EA 
Some clays are more pinguid, and other more ſlippery; yet all 
are very tenacious of water on the ſurface. 
PiixfoLE. n. h. [pin and hole.) A ſmall hole, ſuch as is 
made by the pertoration of a pin. | 
The breaſt at firſt broke in a ſmall f inhole. Wiſeman. 
Pix iO. n. g. [pignon, French.] 1. The joint of the wing 
remoteſt from the body. 2. Shaneſpeare ſeems to uſe it 
for a feather or | 
tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering to that of a larger. 
5. Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainſw. To 


Though fear thould lend him pinions like the wind, 
Yet ſwifter fate ſhall ſeize him from behind, Swift, 
T PINIO N. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bind the wings. 
2. To confine by binding the wings ; to maim by cutting 


the body. 4. To confine by binding the elbows to the 
fides. 5. To ſhackle ; to bind. 6. To bind to. This is 


(5.) Know, that I will not wait finion d at your maſter's 
court; rather make my country's high pyramids my gibbet, 
and hang me up in chains. 


You are not to go looſe any longer, you muſt be pinion d. 


(.) So by each bard an Alderman fhall ſit, 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; 


Pi'xrEATHERED. adj. [pin and feather.) Not fledged ; 


Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law - 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, 
But to confine the had and ſinful, : | 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. | Hudibras.. 
Pi'xGLE. n. . A ſwall cloſe; an incloſure. Ainſw. 


orti mer. 


quill of the wing. 3. Wing. 4. he 


PIVMAKER. n. / 


(2.) He is pluckt, when hither | | 

He ſends fo poor a finion of his wing. Shale ſp. 
(3.) How oft do they with golden pinicns cleave 

The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer. 
The God, who mounts the winged winds, 

Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, : 

That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain. Pope. 


off the firſt joint of the wing. 3. To bind the arm to 


Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is prmzon'd with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 
- In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty ; i 
He's pinion d up by formal rules of ſtate. Norris. 


1 

And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 
Some ſlave of mine be pinion'd to their fide. Pope. 
Pink. „./ |pince, Fr. trom pink, Dutch, an eye; whence 
the French word æillet; caryephillum, Latin.] 1. A ſmall 
fragrant flower of the gilliflower kind. 2 An eye ; com- 
monly a ſmall eye: as, pink-eyed. 3. Any thing ſupreme- 
ly excellent. I know not whether from the flower or the 
eye, or a corruption of pinacle. 4. A colour uſed by 
painters. 5. {[Pir:que, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- 


ſterned ſhip. 6. A fiſh. Ihe minow. Ainſw. 
(1.) In May and June come pinks of all forts ; eſpecially the 
bluſh park. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
(2.) Come, thou monarch of the vine, 5 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shakeſp. 


(3-) I am the very pink of courteſy. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er refus'd | 
The juſtice yet of being well abus'd, 
With patience wait; and be content to reign | 
The pink of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. Young. 
(4.) Pink is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by the mix- 
ture ; if you mix brown red with it, you will make it a ve 
earthy colour. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
(5.) This pink is one of Cupid's carriers; 
ive fire, ſhe is my prize, Shak. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
To Pivg. wv. a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work in 
eyelet holes ; to pierce in ſmall holes. 

A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, till her 
p1nk'd porringer fell off her head. .- . Soak. B. VI - 

The ſea-hedgehog is encloſed in a round ſhell, handſomely 
wrought and pirk'd. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 

Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ; 

And at a ſmall expence your wife, 

If once well pink'd, is cloath'd for life. Prior, 
ToPinx. v. n. [pinken, Dutch; from the noun.] To wink 
with the eyes. : 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as if he had fore 
eyes. = | L'Eſtrange. 
[pin and make.] He who makes pins. 


Piinnace. n. . [pinaſſe, Fr. pinnacia, Italian; pinaga, _ 


Span.] A boat belonging to a ſhip of war, It ſeems for- 
merly to have ſignified rather a ſmall ſloop or bark attend- 

ing a larger ſhip. FE ee 

Whilſt our fiznace anchors in the downs, 

Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. Shakeſp. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night in a ſmall 
finnace to the Rhodes. 7 Knolles's Hiſtory. 
He cut down wood, and made a finnace, and entered the 
South-ſea. Heylyn, 
I ſent a pinnacè or poſt of advice, to make a diſcovery of the 


not proper. 7 | | | coaſt, before I adventured my greater ſhip. Spelman, 
(1.) Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they become Thus to ballaſt love, | 
facrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, whoſe wings they T ſaw I had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 
thought by their ſelf-wiſdom to have pinioned. Bacon. I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, coming 
3.) A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, D "from cape Blanch. | Raleigh's Apology. 
His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft Th A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Milton, 
His uſe of both, and pi170a'd down his left. Dryden. Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
(.) Swarming at his back the country cryd. The winged pinnace ſhot = 3a the ſea. Pope. 
And ſeiz'd and pinion d brought to court the knight. Dryd. PiinnacLe. n. . [ pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat.] 1. A turret 


or elevation above the reſt of the building. 2. A high 
ſpiring point. 3 
(1.) My letting ſome men go up to the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, was a temptation to them to caſt me down headlong. 
| : King Charles. 
He who deſires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the 
ſtanding is uneaſy, and the fall deadly. Decay of Piety. 
He took up ſhip-money where Noy left it, and, being a judge, 
carried it up to that pianacle, from whence he almoſt broke his 
neck. --- - Clarendon. 
Some metropolis 
With 712 ſpires and pinnacles adorn d. Milton. 
1 6 C2 
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(2.) The ſlipp'ry tops of human ſtate, , 


The gilded f1nnacles of fate. Cowley. 

Pi'nwner. A. . from pinna, or pinion] 1. The lappet of 

a head which flies looſe. 2. A pinmaker. Air.fw. 
(1.) Her goodly countenance I've ſeen, 

Set off with kerchief (tarch'd, and / inners clean. Gay. 


An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or a night rail, 
but will talk on the vitta. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Pi/nnock. . /. [curruca.) The tom tit. Ai-jw 
PiwT. u. /. ſpine, Saxon; pinte, Fr. pinta, low Latin! 
Half a quatt; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid mea- 
ſure. | 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I crack half a fint 
with you at my own charges. Dryden, 
 P1'xvLEs. n. J. In aſtronomy, the fights of an aſtrolabe. 
155 Di J ionaty. 
Pio E R. n. [ ionier, from pion, obſolete French; on, 
according to Scaliger, comes from peo for pedito, a foot 
ſoldier, who was formerly employed in digging for the ar- 
my. A pioneer is in Dutch, /pagenier, from /page, a 


ſpade ; whence Junius imagines that the French borrow- 


ed papenier, which was afterwards called pioreer.] One 
whote buſineſs is to level the road, throw up works, or 
fink mines in military operations. 5 
| Well faid, old mole, can'ſt work i' th* ground fo faſt ? 

A worthy fioncer. 70 Shak. Hamlet, 


Three try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves think good; 


theſe we call Ficneers or miners. Bacon. 
| — His pioneer: 5 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain. Fairfax. 
Of labouring froneers TE 
A multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, | 
To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Milton. 


The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, ſent thither an 
army of proneers to demoliſh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the iſland. : Addiſon on Italy. 
 Pr'onitnG. n. / Works of pioneers. Spenſer, 
Pio uv. . /. [,, Latin. ] A large flower. See 
Pg: wv. i 
PIOUS. adj. [pius, Latin; pieux, French.] 
of the duties owed by created beings to God ; godly ; 
religious ; ſuch as is due to ſacred things. 2. Careful of 
the duties of near relation. 3. Practiſed under the appear- 
ance of religion. 


(2.) As he is not called a juft father, that educates his chil- 
dren well, but pious; ſo that prince, who defends and well 
rules his people, is religious. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Where was the martial brother's f1ous care ? 

Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread. Pope. 

(3.) I ſhall never gratify ſpightfulneſs with any ſiniſter 
thoughts of all whom pious frauds have ſeduced. X. Charles. 

ProvsLy. adv, [from piuus.] In a pious manner; religi- 
_ ouſly ; with regard ſuch as is due to facred things, 

The prime act and evidence of the chriſtian hope is, to ſet 
 induſtriouſly and prouſly to the performance of that condition, 
on which the promiſe 1s made. Hammond, 

See lion- hearted Richard, with his force : | 

Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains 3 


Piouſſy valiant. Philips. 
This martial preſent Tee defign'd, 

The loyal city give their beſt lov'd king. Dryden. 
Let freedom never periſſi in your hands! Fm 

But pio iy tranſmit it to your children. Addiſon's Cato. 


Pip. x. . [pippe, Dutch ; pepie, Fr. deduced. by Skinner 
| from pituita ; but probably coming from pipio or piptle, 


1. Careful 


(1.) Pious awe that fear'd to have offended. Milton. 
Learn | 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious ſorrow. | Milton. 


on account of the complaining cry.] 1. A defluQion with P!izETree. . . The lilac tre. 
which fowls are troubled z x horny pellicle that grows Pi'exzinG. adj. from gipe. This word is only uſed in.low 
en the tip of their tongues, 2. A ſpot on the cards. 1 language.] 1. Weak; feeble; ſickly: from the weak 
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know not from what original, unleſs from p49, painting 


in the country, the pictured or court cards are called 
pits | | | 


(..) When murrain reigns in hogs or ſheep, 
And chickens langviſh of the php. _  Hudibracr, 
A ſpiteful vexatious gipſy died of the pip. L' Eflrange, 


(2.) When our women fill their imaginations with fis and 
counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born child, that was mark. 
ed with the five of clubs. Addiſon's Guardian, 

To EI. wv. @. {pipio, Latin.] To chirp or cry as a bird. 

It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick p/p and cry in the 

egg, before the ſhel] be broken. Boy. 


PI E. n. /. [pib, Welſh ; pipe, Saxon.] 1. Any long hol- 
Jow body; a tube. 2. A tube of clay through which the 
fume of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 3. An inſtru- 
ment of wind muſick. 4. The organs of voice and ref- 
piration ; as, the wind-pifge. 5. The key or ſound of the 
voice. 6. An officer of the exchequer. 7. [ Pzep, Dur, 
_ French.] A liquid meaſure containing two hogt- 

eads. | 
(I.) The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Theſe prfes, and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls. Shak, 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermoſt, will become 
higher; fo that water alceuds by deſcending. - Wilkins, 
It has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, 
and vaſt quantities of wood to make fites of. Addiſon, 
An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pipes it 
hath, and as it advanceth in age, ſtill fewer. Arbuthnot, 
(2.) Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco and 


other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon Nat, Hift, 
His ancient pibe in ſable dy'd, 
And half unſmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift. 


My huſband's a ſot, pO 
With his pipe and his pot. | Swift, 
_ (3+) I have known, when there was no muſick with him but 
the drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the taber and 


the pipe. 5 | Shak, 

The ſolemn p:pe and dulcimer. Milton, 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Re ſcommon. 


There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe ſhould leave traces 
in their brains. | | Locke, 
(4-) The exerciſe of ſinging openeth the breaſt and the piper. 
PD P eachan:. 
(.) My throat of war be turn'd 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe | 
Small as an eunuch., _ Shak. Coriolanus, 
(6.) That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by a me- 
taphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt is finally con- 
veyed into it by the means of divers ſmall pipes or quills, as wa- 
ter into a ciſtern. | | Bacon. 
(7-) I think I ſhall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff; [il 
make him dance. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
To PI E. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To play on the pipe- 
2. To have a ſhrill ſound. | | | : 
(1.) Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon his 
oaten pipe for merry England. Camden's — 


We have piped unto you, and you have not danced. Mat. 

In ſinging, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 
Come dancing to me. | Swwif?, 
(tn — His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 1 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shak. As you hike its 


Pi'ez x. n. /. (from pipe.] One who plays on the pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in thee. 
Revelations. 


p51 0 
voice of the ſick. 2. Hot; boiling : from the found of 
any thing that boils, 

(1.) 1, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun. Shakeſp. 

PrexiN. u. / [dimnaitive of pipe, a large veſſel.] A ſmall 
earthen boiler. | 

A pit lin there like Homer's tripod walks. | Pope. 
Some officer might give conſent 
To alarge 3 pipłia in his tent. King. 
pierix. n. /. [puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner.] A ſharp 
apple. h h 
Pen take their name from the ſmall ſpots or pips that uſu- 
ally appear on the ſides of them: ſome are called ſtone prppins 
from their obdurateneſs ; ſome Kentiſh pippins, becauſe they 
agree well with that foil ; others French fippims, having their 
original from France, which is the heſt bearer of any of theſe 
fili ins; the Holland iin and the ruſſet pippin, from its ruſ- 
ſet hue; but ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the names of grey 
and white pippins are of equal goodneſs: they are generally a 
very pleaſant fruit and cf good juice, but ſlender bearers. 
| | Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will, 
eat a laſt year's pit pin of my own graffing. Shak. 
Entertain yourlelf with a pifpin roaſted. Harvey. 
The f ippin- woman, I look upon as fabulous. Addiſon. 
His foaming tuſks let ſome large pi in grace, 1 
Or midft thoſe thund' ring ſpears an orange place. King, 
This pippin ſhall another trial make; i 
See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 


Pr/QuanT. adj. [piquant, French.] 1. Pricking ; pierc- 


P18 
The lady was piqued by her indifference, and began to men- 
tion going away. | Female Quixote, 
(3-) Children, having made it eaſy to part with what they 
have, may pique themſetves in being kind. Locke. 
Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, dead, and 
which are called the learned, languages; and fique themſelves 
upon their ſkill in them. Locle on Education. 
To Prquetz'r. v. a. See Pick EER. 
Piazza R. n. /. A robber; a plunderer. Rather 
pickeerer, | 
When the guardian profeſſed to engage in faction, the word 
was given, that the guardian would ſoon be {ſeconded by ſome 


other z:iquereers from the ſame camp. Swift. 


Prque'T. n. / [picquet, Fr] A game at cards, 


She commonly went up at ten, 


Unleſs piquet was in the way. | Prior. 


Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or f iguet, they 
would wreſtle and pitch the bar. | Spectator. 


/ „ 6 . . . id . - ; 
PIRACY. n. . [ Twzaldia ; piratica, Latin; piraterie, 


French ; from pirate.] The act or practice of robbing on 


the ſea. 


Our gallants, in their freſh gale of fortune, began to ſæum 
the ſeas with their piractes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free, 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and piracy. Waller, 
Fame ſaifter than your winged navy flies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 


To all that piracy and rapine ule. TY Walter, 
His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
firaaes ; though he practiſed the lame trade. Arbuthnot. 


ing; ſtimulating to the taſte. 2. Sharp; tart ; pungent 3. PIRATE. n. / [Twgxlx; ; pirata, Latin; pirate, French.] 


ſevere. | 


(.) There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock extreme- 


ly ſolid, and as piquant to the tongue as ſalt. Addiſon cn Italy. 
(2.) Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart out ſome- 
what that is piquant, and to the quick : that is a vein that 
would be bridled; and men ought to find the difference be- 


tween ſaltneſs and bitterneſs. _ Bacon Eſſays. 
Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. | Government of the Tong ne. 


Prquancy. n. ſ. [from piguant.] Sharpnels ; tartneſs. 
PauanTLY. adv. [from piguant.] Sharply ; tartly. 
A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the laſting memory 


of having been piquantly, though wittily taunted. Locke. T, 
PIQUE. . /. [pique, French.] 1. An ill will; an offence 


taken; petty malevolence. 2. A ftrong paſſion. 3. 
Point; nicety ; punQilio. _ 


(J.) He had never the leaſt Fique,. difference or jealouſy with 


the king his father. 5 Bacon Henry VIII. 
Men take up piques and diſpleaſures at others, and then every 


opinion of the diſſiked perſon muſt partake of his fate. 


| | | Decay of Piety. 
Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he ſtands as a 


looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addiſon. 
(2.) Though he have the pique, and long, | 
"Tis (till for ſomething in the wrong; 
As women. long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant and wild, 
3.) Add long preſcription of eſtabliſh'd laws, 
And jique of honour to maintain a cauſe, 


And ſhame of change. Dryden. 


To Pique. v. 4. [piquer, Fr.] +. To touch with envy or Pi'scary. n. /. A privilege of fiſhing, 
virulency ; to put into fret, to kindle to emulation. 2. Pr'scarory. adj. [pifcatorius, 


To offend ; to irritate. 3. [With the reciprocal pro- 


noun.] To value; to fix. reputation. as on a point. [/ 


Hudidras. | 


1. A ſea · robber. 2. Any robber; particularly a book- 
ſeller who ſeizes the copies of other men. 
(.) Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much in the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human ſociety. 
| 5 x | i Bacon. 
Relate, if buſineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main, 
Where ſavage firates ſeek tlirough ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own, Pope. 
To PIRATE w, n. [from the noun.] To rob by ſea. 
Whea they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pirated by ſea. | Arbuthnot. 
PIK ATE. v. 4. [pirater, French.] To take by rob- 
bery. | | 
They advertiſed, they would pirate his edition. Pope, 
Pixa'TicaL. auj. [piraticus, Lat. from pirate.] 1. Pre- 
catory ; robbing; conſiſting in robbery. 2. Practiſing rob- 
ery. | | 
(1.) Having gotten together ſhips and barks, fell to a kind 
of firatical trade, robbing, ſpoiling and taking priſoners the 
ſhips of all nations. Bacon's Henry VII. 


(2.) The errours of the preſs were multiplied by firatical 


printers ; to not one of whom I ever gave any other eucou- 
ragement, than that of not proſecuting them. 


i n. ſ. [piſcatio, Lat.] The act or practice of 
iſhing. | 

There are four books of cynegeticks, or venation ; five. os 

halieuticks, or piſcation, commented by Ritterhuũus. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Lat.] Relating to fiſhes. 
On this monument is repreſented, in bas-relief, Neptune a- 
mong the ſatyrs, to., ſhew that this poet was the inventor of 


piquer, French. ] _ * piſcatory eclogues. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
(1. D fame, Piscivo nous. adj. [piſcis and voro.] Fiſheating ; living 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came oo | | 


To ice a rival and. a friend; 


Prepar d to cenſure or commend; Prior. 


( (2.) Why pique all mortals, that affe& a name? 
A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame 


Es. 


In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is ſwallowed Fl 

the crop or into a kind of- anteſtomach, obſerved in Piſcivorous 
birds, where it is moiſtened and mollified by ſome proper juice, 
Ray on the Crealion. 


Pope, 


Did. 


. 4:7 vi So. ti IE, 


re 
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Prem. interj, A contemptuous exclamation. This is ſome- PIT. n. . pie, Saxon.] 1. A hole in the ground. 2. A- 


times ſpoken and written p/hanv. I know not their ety- 
mology, and imagine them tormed by chance, 
There was never yet philoſopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 
However they have writ the {tile of Gods, 
And made a #1/h at chance or ſufferance.  Shakeſp. 
She frowned and cried 2%, when I taid a thing that I ſtole. 
Spectators 
To PIs H. v. n. [from the interjection.] To expreſs con- 


tempt. | : 
He turn'd over your Homer, ſhook his head, and Y d a eve- 


ry line of it. Pope. 


Pi's ui E. n. , [my na, Sax. piſmiere, Dutch.] An ant; 
an emmet. | 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 


Might fit a piſnire or a whale. Prior. 
Prejudicial to fruit are fi/mires, caterpillars and mice. 
Mortimer. 


To PISS. v. n. [/iſer, French ; piſſen, Dutch.] To make 
water. 
I charge the piſſng conduit run nothing but claret. Shak. 
One ais f iſſes, the reſt piſs for company. L'Eftrange. 
Once poſſeſs'd of what with care you ſave, 
The wanton boys would piſs upon your grave. Dryd. 
Piss. n. /. [from the verb.] Urine ; animal water. 
My ſpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one more to 
be knock'd on the head with a /:/5-pot than a thunder - bolt. 
| | | Pope to Swift. 
Pi'ssaRED. n. . A yellow flower growing in the grals. 
Pi'sSBURNT. adj. Stained with urine. | 
PisTa'cnio. n. , [piflache, French; piſtacchi, Italian; 
piſtachia, Latin] Ihe pri/achio is of an oblong figure, 
pointed at both ends about half an inch in length, the ker- 
neh is of a green colour and a ſoft and unctuous ſubſtance, 
much like the pulp of an almond, of a pleafant taſte: 
piftachios were known to the ancients, and the Arabians 
call them peſtuch and feſtuch, and we ſometimes fich 


nuts. | | RS -/'/4 
Piſtachios, ſo wn be good, and not muſty, joined with al- 
monds, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


PISIE. n. ſ. [French.] '[ he track or tread a hoiſeman 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 
PisTILLa'T1OoNn. n. . [pijiillum, Latin] 
pounding in a mortar. 
The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, and fo far from 
breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto piſtillation, and reſiſt 
not an ordinary peſtle. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Pi'sToOL. n. , [piſtole, piſtolet, French]! A tmall hand- 


gun 


The act of 


| Shak. Merry Vi ves of Windſor. 
The whole body of the horſe paſſed within piſtol-ſhot of the 
cottage. „ | | Clarendon. 
Quickſilver diſcharged from a piſtol will hardly pierce through 
a parchment. | Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of the eye, of 


the bigneſs of a pi/ffo/-bullet.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
How Verres is leſs qualify'd to ſteal, 
With ſword and piſtol, than with wax. and ſeal. Young. 


To P1'sToL., v. a. [piſtoler, French.] To ſhoot with a 


piſtol. 


Pis ro“L E. n. /. [piffole, FT! A coin of many countries 


and many degrees of value. 
I ſhall diſburthen him of many hundred f:ifo/es, to make him 
lighter for the journey. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 


Pi'sToOLET. n. /. [diminutive of pi/fo/.] A little piſtol. 
Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil'd fifto/ets 

That, more than cannon-ſhot, avails or lets. Donne. 

Pi'sron. n. ſ. [piſton, Fr.] The moveable part in ſeveral 

machines; as in pumps and ſyringes, whereby the ſuction 

or attraction is cauſed ; an embolus. 


Three watch the door with piſtols, that none ſhould iſſue out. 


1 


byſs ; protundity. 3. The grave. 4. The area on which 
cocks fight ; whence the phraſe, to fly the pit. 5. The 
middle part of the theatre. 6. [Pis, pers, old Fr. from 
fetus, Lat.] Any hollow of the body: as, the pit of the 
ſtomach ; the arm t. 7. A dint made by the finger. 
8. A mark made by a diſeaſe. 

(r.) Tumble me into ſome loathſome pit, 

Where never man's eye may behold my body. Shak. 

Our enemies have beat us to the it, : 
It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 

Than tarry till they puſh us. Shak. Jul. Czſcr. 
Pits upon the ſea-ſhore turn into freſh water, by percolation 
of the ſalt through the ſand ; but in ſome places of Africa, the 
water in tuch fits will become brackiſh again. Bacon, 

(2.) Get you gone, 
And from the fit of Acheren 
Meet me i' th' morning. 

Into what fit thou ſeeſt | 
From what height fallen. | Milton, 
(3) O Lord, think no fcorn of me, leſt I become like them 

that go down into the pit. Pſalm xxvill. 1. 
(A.) Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit 

His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 

They managed the diſpute as fiercely, as two game cocks in 


Shak. Macbeth, 


the pit. f | Locke cn Education. 
(.) Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the fit, 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Dryd, 


Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit; 
For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryer, 
To Pit. v. a. 1. To preſs into hollows. 2. To mark with 
ſmall hollows, as by the ſmall pox. . 

(1.) An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is characteriſed by 
the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which gives way to the 
leaſt impreſſion, and remains pitted for ſome time. Sharp. 

PiTaPAT. n. /. [probably from pas a pas, or patte patte, 
3 1. A flutter; a palpitation. 2. A light quick 
ep. | | 

K.) A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went pitapat. 

8 | L' Eftrarge. 

(2 ) Now I hear the p:tapat of a pretty foot through the 
dark alley: no, tis the fon of a mare that's broken looſe, and 
munching upon the melons. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 

PITCH. u. /. pic, Saxon; pix, Latin] 1. The reſin of 
the pine extracted by fire and inſpiſſated. 2. [From ids, 
Fr. inner] Any degree of elevation or height. 3. 

_ Higheſt riſe. Not uſed. 4. State with reſpect to low- 
neſs or height. 5. Size; ſtature. 6. Degree; rate. 


(1.) They that touch pitch will be defiled. Proverbs» 
| A rainy vapour | | 
Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chat mam. 


Of air and water mixed together, and conſumed with fre, is 
made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil, pitch and links. 
| Peacham on Drawing. 
A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. Milton. 
. 2.) Lovely concord and moſt facred peace 
Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 
Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things does increaſe, 
Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Spenſer. 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. | Shake. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts | 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 
And mount her pitch. Shak. Titus Andronicus, 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
I have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment. | Shake). 
That great worke, unleſs the ſeede of Jove, 5 
The deathleſſe muſes, undertake, maintaines a pitch above 
All mortal powers. Chapman. 
Down they fell, 
Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n, down 
Into this _ Ks. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Others expectation was raiſed to a higher pitch, than proba- 
bly it would, | Hammond. 


FLY 


Cannons ſhoot the higher pitches, 


The lower we let down their breeches.  Hudibras, 


Alcibiades was one of the beſt orators of his age, notwith- 


ſtanding he lived at a time when learning was at the higheſt 
pitch. | | Addi ſon s Whig Examiner. 
( 3.) A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 
Seduc'd the piteh and height of all his thoughts 


To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy. Shak, 
4. From this high ieh let us deſcend | 
A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Milton, 


By how much more from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, | 
To loweſt pitch of abje& fortune thou art fall'n. Milton. 


(5-) That infernal monſter having caſt 
His weary foe into the living well, 

Gan high advance his broad diſcoloured breaſt 
Above his wonted prtch. 

Were the whole frame here, 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. 

It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's ſhape ; 

So like in perſon, garb and pitch, 
"I was hard t' interpret which was which. 

(6.) To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 
Of human glory. | 
Our reſident Tom 

From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him, 
Talks at the fame pitch, | 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, | | 
And juſt where you left him, you find him. Denham. 
Princes that fear'd him, grieve ; concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory frota the grave is free. Waller. 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, though 


Shak. 


Hudibras. 


Milton, 


mingled with ſeveral infirmities and defects, yet amounts to ſuch | 


a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we call ſincerity. | South. 
When the ſun's heat is thus far advanc'd, tis but juſt come 
up to the fitch of another ſet of vegetables, and but great 
enough to excite the terreſtrial particles, which are more pon- 
derous. 1 5 Weioodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 
To PITCH. wv. a. preterite pitched, participle pitched, an- 
ciently pight. See PiGur. [appticcrare, Italian.] 1. To 
fix; to plant. 2. To order regularly. 3. To throw 
headlong ; to caſt forward. 4. Lo ſmear with PIT CH. 
Pico, Lat. from the noun.] 5. To darken. 6. To pave. 
| | DES, Ainſworth, 
(1.) On Dardan plains the Greeks do fitch 
Their brave pavilions. ' Shak. Troilus and Creſfſida. 
Sharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shak. Henry VI. 
He counſelled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toile to pitch. 
Mahometes p1tched his tents in a little meadow. 
When the victor | 
Had conquered Thebes, he pitcbed upon the plain 
His mighty camp. | Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
To Chaſhkis' pleaſing plains he took his way, | 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
The trenches firſt they paſs'd, then took their way | 
Where their proud foes in p1tch'd pavilions lay. Dryden. 
(2.) In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the unfitneſs of an 


Fairfax. 
Knolles. 


ignorant miniſter, more than that he, which deſcribeth the man- 


ner how to pitch a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſobrie- 
ty in diet. @ Hooker. 
One pitched battle would determine the fate of the Spaniſh 
continent. 5 80 Aua ſon on the Var. 
3.) They'll not pitch me i' th mire, | 
Unleſs he bid em. * Shak. Tempeſt. 
They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a whole afternoon. 

| 0 | | Spectator. 

(4.) The Trojans mount their ſhip, born on the waves, 


Aud the pitch veſſels glide with ealy force, Dryd. 


To PIT CH. v. n. 


vvhereon they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. 


Spenſer. 


PiiTcHrork. n. / | pitch and fork.] 


Dryden. 


” 3 F 
Some piteb the ends of the timber in the walls, to preſerve 
them from the mortar, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
I pitched over the convex very thinly, by dropping melted 
pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch ſoft, whilſt I 
_— it with the concave copper wetted to make it ſpread even- 


y all over the convex. Newton's Opticta. 
(5-) The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 


And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face, Shak. 
———— Soon he found 
The welkin pitch'd with ſullen cloud. Addiſon, 


1. To light; to drop, 2. To fall head- 
long. 3. To fix choice: with upon. 4. To fix a tent or 
temporary habitation. | | 
(1.) When the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of the tree 
Mortimer. 
(2.) The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight; 
Forward he flew, and fitching on his head, 


He quiver'd with his fect, and lay for dead. Dryd. 
(3.) We think 'tis no great matter which, 

They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch | 

On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibrac. 


A free agent will ſitch upon ſuch a part in his choice, with 
knowledge certain, | More's Divine Dialagues. 
I pitched upon this conſideration that parents owe their chil- 
dren, not only material ſublittence, but much more ſpiritual 
contribution to their mind, | Dizby on the Soul. 
The covetous man was a good” while at a ſtand ; but he came 
however by degrees to pitch upon one thing after another. | 
| "37 L*Efirange. 
Pitch upon the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtom will render it 
the moſt ealy. | | Tillotſon, 
I tranſlated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt pitched on the 
wife of Bath's tale. | Dryd. 
(4.) They pitched by Emmans in the plain. 1 Mac. iii. 40. 


Pi'TCHER. A. . picher, French.] 1. An earthen veſſel; 


a wa'er pot, 2. An inſtrument to 
which any thing is to be fixed. | 
(I.) With tuddain fear her pztcher down ſhe threw 


pierce the ground in 


And fled away. - | Spenſer, 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants 

Beſides old Gremio is hearkening. Shak, 
We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took = 

A fitcher fill'd with water from the hrook. Carew, 


Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all baſe things; 
as earthen 717chers and a ſcullery. Peacham on Drawing , 
Hy las may drop his p:tcher, none will cry, 

Not if he drown himſelt. Dryden. 

(2.) To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, with 
a ſquare iron pit cher or crow. Morlimer's Higſbandi y. 
A fork with which 
corn is thrown upon the waggon. | 

An old lord in Leiceſterchire amuſed himſelf with mending 
pitchforks and ſpades for his tenants gratis. Swift. 


Pi'TcHiness. n. / [from p:tchy.} Blackneſs ; darknefs. 
Pi'Tcny. adj. [from pitch. 


1. Smeared with pitch, 2. 
Having the qualities of pitch. 3. Black; dark; diſinal. 
(1.) The planks, their pitch cov'rings waſh'd away, 
Now yield; and now a yawning breach diſplay. Did. 
(2.) Native petroleum, found floating upon ſome ſprings, is 
no other than this very piſchy ſubſtance, drawn forth of the ſtra- 
ta by the water. Woodward on Foffils, 
(3. — Night is fled; 
Whole pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. _ Shak, 
I will tort a itchy day for thee. Shak, Henry VI. 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears, 
Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With ſtars unnumber' d. | 


P; T0r, 


Pi'TcoaL n. pit and coal.] Foſſil coal. 


The beſt fuel 1s peat, the next charcoal made of pitcoal or 
cinders. 7 Mortimer s Huſbandry, 


Pr'TMan. 7. /. pit and man.] He that in ſawing timber 


works below in the pit. 
With the pitſaw they enter the one end of the ſtuff, the top- 
man at the top, and the pitman under him: the topman ob- 


P 1 T 


ſerving to guide the ſaw exactly, and the pitman drawing it with 
all his ſtrength perpendicularly down. Moxon. 
Pi/rsaw. n /. [| pit and ſaw.] The large ſaw uſed by 
two men, of whom one is in the pit. No 
Tue fitſa is nat only uſed by thoſe workmen that ſaw tim- 
ber and boards, but is alio for finall matters uſed by joiners. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Pi'rrous, adj. [from pity.] 1. Sorrowful ; mournful; 


exciting pity. 2. Compaſſionate ; tender. 3. Wretch- 


ed ; paltry ; pitiful. 
652 When they heard that p:teous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. Spenſer . 
The molt arch deed of prteous maſſacre, 
'That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shak. Rich. III. 
Which when Deucalion with a pitenus look 


Beheld, he wept. Dryden. 
2.) = If the ſeries of thy joys | 

Permit one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 

Piteous transfer it to the mournful ſwain. Prior. 


She gave him, piteous of his caſe, 
A ſhaggy tap ſtry. 
(3) — Piteous amends! unleſs | 
Be meant our grand foe. Tilton" s Paradiſe Loft. 
PFi'reovusLy. adv. [from piteous.] Ina piteous manner. 
I muſt talk of murthers, rapes and maſſacres, 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd. 


Pope's Dunciad. 


Shak. 


Pi'rzoOUSNESS. n. / [from piteous.] Sorrowfulneſs ; ten- 


derneſs. . | | | 
Pi'TrALL. n. /. [pit and fall!] A pit dug and covered, 
into which a paſſenger falls unexpectedly. 
Poor bird thoud'ſt never fear the net nor lime, | 
The pitfall nor the gin. | Shak. Macbeth. 
Thieves dig concealed pr!falls in his way. Sandys. 
Theſe hidden frtfalls were ſet thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, ſo that throngs of people fell into them. Addiſon. 
PITH. =. /. | pitte, Durch.] 1. The marrow of the 
plant; the ſoft part in the midſt of the wood. 2. Mar- 
row. 3. Strength; force. Pith in Scotland is ſtill re- 
tained as denoting ſtrength, either corporeal or intellectu- 
al : as, that defies all yuur pith. 4. Energy ; cogency ; ful- 
neſs of ſentiment ; cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and 
ſtyle. 5. Weight; moment; principal part. 6. The 
quinteſſence; the chief part. 5 3 
(1. ) If a cion, fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the pith finely 
taken forth, and not altogether, but ſome of it left, it will bear 
a fruit with litile or no core. Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 
Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 
To fith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. | Dryden. 
(2.) As doth the pith, which leſt our bodies flack, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back; 
So by the ſoul doth death ſtring heav'n and earth. 
The vertebres are all 


Donne. 


hole for the ſpinal marrow or ith to paſs along. Ray. 
8 ; Leave your England, 1 
_ Guarded with grandſires, babies and old women, 
Or paſs d, or not arriv'd to = and puiſſance. Shak. 
Since theſe arms of mine had ſeven years fith. Shak. 
= That's my pith of bufineſs „ 
Twixt you and your poor brother.. Shak. 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 2 
And loſe the name of action. Shak. Hamlet. 
(6.) The owner of a foul diſcaſe, 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ey'n on the pith of life. Shak. Hamlet. 


P rHIL v. adv. [from 
z with force. | 
Pſrniness. u. / [from pithy.] Energy: ſtrength. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pithineſ in ut- 
_ tering, his complaint of love, fo lovely. Spenſer, 
PiirnLEss, adj. [from pith.] 1. Wanting pith; wanting 
ſtrength. 2. Wanting energy ; wanting force. 
1.) Weak ſhoulders over born with burthening grief 
Aud pitbleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 


— 


perforated in the middle, with a large 


pithy.] With ſtrength; with co- 


PIT 


That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. | Shak. 
Piru v. adj. [from pith:} 1. Confifting of pith ; abound- 
ing with pith. 2. Strong ; forcible ; energetick. 
(1.) The pithy fibres brace and ſtitch together the ligneous in 

a plant. Grew's Coſmal, 
The Herefordian plant that likes | 


T' approach the quince, and th' elder's pithy ftem. Philis. 
(2.) Yet ſhe with pithy words, and counſel fad, 

Still (trove their ſudden rages to revoke ; | 

That at the laſt, (ſuppreſſing fury mad, 

They gan abſtain. Spenſer, 


I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleaſant, pithy and effectual, | 

Than had been taught by any. Shak. Taming of the Shrew, 
Many rare fitby ſaws concerning 

The worth of aſtrologic learning. Hudibras. 

This pithy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Dryd. 

In all theſe, Goodman Fact was very ſhort, but pithy; for 

he was a plain home-ſpun man. Addiſon. 


Pi'TIaBLE. adj. ¶ pitoyable, French; from pity.] Deſery- 


W 
he pitiable perſons relieved, are conſtantly under your eye. 
| | | Atterbury, 
P1i'TIaBLENESS. . J. [from pitiable.] State of deſerviug 
ity. | 
: For the pitiableneſs of his ignorance and unwilled miſtake, 
ſo long as they laſted, his neglect thereof may be excuſed and 
connived at. | Kettlewell, 
Pi'TiFUL. adj. [ pity and full.] 1. Melancholy; moving 
compaſſion, 2. Tender; compaſſionate. 3. Paltty; 
contemptible ; deſpicable. | 
(1.) Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death, have 
been for their good's ſake caught up and carried ſtraight to the 


bough ; a thing indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenſer. 

A ſight moſt piriful in the meaneſt wretch, 

Paſt ſpeaking of in a king. Shak. King Lear, 

Strangely viſited people, | | 

All ſwoln and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures. Shak. Macbeth. 
Will he his pitiſul ming renew ? "1 

For freedom with afflicted language ſue. Sands. 


The conveniency of this will appear, if we conſider what a 
pitiful condition we had been in. Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Would my heart were flint, like Edward's, 


Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine. Shak, 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
Whole ſouls are not corrupted. Shak 


(3-) That's villainous, and ſhews a moſt f1tiful ambition in 
the fool that uſes it. Shak. Hamlet. 
One, in a wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful malignities, 
would ſcarce allow him to be a gentleman. | Wotton. 
This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his time and im- 
pair his health, and perhaps to ſpin out his days and himfelf in- 
to one pitiful controverted concluſion. 5 South. 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pitzful ſpace of time 
while it is committing ; and ſurely the preſent pleaſure of a 
ſinful a& is a poor countervail for the bitterneſs which begins 
where the action ends, and laſts for ever. South. 
If theſe pitiful ſhanks were anſwerable to this branching head, 

I ſhould defy all my enemies. | L* Eftrange. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pitiful a ma- 
chine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the battle from the beginning. 
| Dryd. Dedication to Juvenal. 
Pr'T1FULLY, adv. [from pitiful.) 1. With pity; with 
compaſſion. 2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves 


compaſſion. 3. Contemptibly ; — 
(*.) Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts. 
(.) He beat him moſt pitifully ; na) —_— 
2. | t him mo 3 na: | 
He beat him moſt itifully. g - / | Shak. 
Some of - 96 $0" ers doubt whether there were any ſuch 
thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, when any great evil has been 


upon them, ak rant commend as. hate 
: ; 1 on. 
(3-) Thoſe men, who give themſelyes airs of 


bravery on re- 


1 
fecting upon the laſt ſcenes of others, may behave the moſt i- 
_ tifully in their own. LY - Clarifa. 
Pi'rirULNESS. . J [from pitiful.] 1. Tenderneſs; mer- 
cy ; compaſſion. 2. Deſpicableneſs ; con emptibleneſs. 
(1.) Baſilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to Zelmane's 
valour in conquer ing, and pit i ulneſs in pardoning, command- 
ed no more words to be made of it. a Sidney. 
' Pi/r1LESLY. adv. [from pitileſs.] Without mercy. 
pi rILESN ESS n. . Unmercifulneſs. : | : 
PiſriLEsS. adj. [from pity.] Wanting pity; wanting 
compaſſion ; mercileſs. - 
Fair be ye ſure, but proud and pr7z/eſs, 
As is a ftorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 


Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 
Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 


Even for his ſake am I now f itileſ. Shak. 


My chance, I lee, | 
Hath made ev'n pity, pitileſs m thee. Fairfax, 
Upon my livid lips beſtow a kits, 
Nor fear your kiſſes can reſtore my breath; 
Even you are not more pitileſs than death. Dryden. 
PpIITTAN CE. n. . | pitance, French; pietantia, Italian.) 
1. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery. 2. A ſmall por- 
tion. 3 8 
3 Then at my lodging, 
The worſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender piltance. Shak. 
The aſs ſaved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. L'Eftrange. 
1 have a ſmall putance left, with which I might retire. 
p | Arbut hnot. 
Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall pittance of 
learning they received at the univerſity. 
Half his earn'd pittance to poor neighbours went, | 
They had his alms, and he had lus content. Harte. 
Pi'rui TE. mn. , pituite, Fr. pituila, Lat.] Phlegm. 
Serous defluxians and redundant pituite were the product of 
the winter, which made women ſubject to abortions. Arbuthnot᷑. 
Pirv'iToUs. adj. ¶ pituitoſus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Con- 
_ fiſting of phlegm. 


It is thus with women, only that abound with pitui tous and 


watery humours, . Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are —_— er ce _ 
gidity of t ituitous vomitin aborious breath- 
neee 8 Arbuthnot on Diet. 
| The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by turns, the vi- 
tal air by inſpiration, and excluding it by reſpiration; but like- 
wife to ſeparate and diſcharge the redundant ituitous, or fleg- 
matick parts of the blood. - Blackmore. 
PITY. n. /. [ pitie, French; pieta, Italian.) 1. Compaſ- 
fon; ſympathy with miſery ; tenderneſs for pain or un- 
eaſineſs. 2. A ground of pity ; a ſubje& of pity or of 
grief. 3. It has in this fenſe a plural. In low language. 
(.) Wan and meagre let it look, | 
With a pity-moving ſhape. 5 Waller. 
An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeon took 72 of 
her, and threw her a little bough. | L'Eſtrange. 
Leſt the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſregarded by their 
maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender ſenſe of 
pity and compaſſion. x2 Calamy's Sermons. 
| When ZEneas is forced in his own defence to kill Lauſus, 
the poet ſhows him compaſſionate 3 he has pity on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a Ts of nature. 
ryd. Du Freſnoy. 
| The _ train 7 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind. Dryden. 
(2.) That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs d 
| witneſs it. | | Shak. Henry IV. 
Julius Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms ; it is pity his 
book is loſt. | f Bacon, 
"Tis great pity we do not yet fee the hiſtory of C__ | 
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See, where ſhe comes, with that high air and mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen, 
What pity tis. Dryden. 
What ity tis you are not all divine. | Dryer. 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it | 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country ? Addiſon. 


(3) Singleneſs of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, tis a 
thouſand pities it ſhould be diſcountenanced. 
7e PI rr. v. a. | pitayer, French.] To compaſſionate mi- 
ſery z to regard with tenderneſs on account of unhappi- 
neſs. | | 
When I defired their leave, that I might pity him, they took 
from me the uſe of mine own houſe. Shak. 
He made them to be pitted of all. 


You I could pity thus forlorn, Milton. 


Compaſſionate my pains | ſhe pres me 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, 


Compaſſion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death. Addiſon. 
P:ty weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the dulneſs of un- 
derſtandings, or perverſeneſs of tempers. Law. 


The man is to be pitied, who, in matters of moment, has 
to do with a ſtaunch metaphyſician; doubts, diſputes, and con- 
jectures will be the plague of his life. Beattie, 

70 Pilr v. v. n. To be compaſſionate. 
I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but deſtroy them. 


Jeremiah, xiii. 14. 


P1'vorT. u. .. ¶ pivot, F rench.] A pin on which auy thing 


turns. | | _ 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight ba- 
lanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. Dryd. Du Freſuoy. 
Pix. x. . pixis, Latin.] A little cheſt or box, in which 
the conſecrated hoſt is kept in Roman catholick countries. 
| | Hanmer. 
He hath ſtolen a pix, and hanged muſt a' be. Shak. 
P1'zzLe, 2. . [quaſi piſsle. Minſhew.] The pizzle in 
animals is official to urine and generation. . 
5 15 | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. [ placabilis, Latin.] Willing or pofli- 
ble to be appealed. 1 ; 
| | Since I ſought 
By pray'r th' offended deity t' appeaſe 
Methought I ſa him placable and mild, | 
Bending his ear. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thoſe implanted anticipations are, that there is a God, that 
he is placable, to be feared, honoured, loved, worſhipped and 
obeyed. EE Hale s Origin of Mankind, 
PLACABI/LIT Y. ) n. /. [from placable.] Willingneſs 
PLA'CABLENESS. 5 to be appeaſed ; poſſibility to be ap- 
eüſed. | 
F The various methods of propitiation and atonement ſhew the 
general conſent of all nations in their opinion of the mercy and 
placability of the divine nature. Anonymous, 


Pr ces} n. ſ. ¶ plakaert, Dutch; placard, Fr.] An 


— s ͤ ͤ— 


PLAcA Rr. edict; a declaration; a manifeſto. 


To PLACATE. v. 4. [ placeo, Lat.] To appeaſe; to re- 


concile. This word is ufed in Scotland. 


That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation was to 


give all mankind a F to approach and rely on the protection 
and beneficence of a placated deity, is not deducible from na- 
ture. 1 Forbes. 


PLACE. n. /. [| place, French; piazza, Italian; from 
platea, Latin.) 1. Particular portion of ſpace. 2.; Lo- 
cality ; ubiety ; local relation. 3. Local exiſtence, 4. 
Space in general. 5. Separate room. 6. A ſeat ; reſi- 
dence ; manſion. 7. Paſſage in writing. 8. Ordinal re- 
lation. 9g. State of actual operation; effect. 10. Ex- 
iſtence. 11. Rank; order of priority. 12. Precedence ; 


priority. This ſenſe is commonly uſed in the phraſe tate 


place. 13. Office; publick character or employment. 
14. mo Io ; ſpace far appearing or acting giren 
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by ceſſion; not oppoſition. 15. Ground ; room. 16. 
Station in life, | 


(1.) Search you out a place to pitch your tents, Deut. i. 33. 


We accept it always and in all places. 

Here I could frequent 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf d 
Preſence divine. Ailion's Paradiſe Loft. 
I will teach him the names of the moſt celebrated perſons, who 

frequent that place. Addiſ Guardian. 


(2.) Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt any thing, and 
any two or more points conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance 
one with another; and ſo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more 
confuled ſenie, and ſtands for that ſpace which any body takes 

up. 8 | Locke. 

(3.) The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was 

found no place for them. Fevelatiui, XX. Its 
(4.) All bodies are confin'd within ſome place; _ 


Acts, xxiv. 3. 


But ſhe all place within herſelf confiues. Davies. 
5.) In his bram 
He hath ſtrange p/aces cram'd with obſervation. Shak. 


His catalogue had an eſpecial Place for ſequeſtered divines. 


(6.) The Romans ſhall take away both our place and 3 

| | f Job. 
Saul ſet him up a flace, and is gone down to Gilgal. 1 Sam. 
(7.) Hoſea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not 
by me; which f/ace proveth, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow. Bacon's Holy War. 


I could not pals by this place, without giving this ſhort ex- 


plication. Burnet's Theory of the Earih. 
(8.) What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firſt 
place both of credit and obedience is due. | Hecker. 
Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even againſt all other 
reaſons, and let the compals be rather in your eyes than in your 
hands. | D/ yd. Du Freſnoy. 


We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of our being 


overluoked by our Maker, if we conlider, in the firſt place, 


that he is omnipreſent ; and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſci- 


ent. 

(9. ) I know him a notorious liar; | 
Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 
Yet theſe fix' d evils fit fo fit in him, | 

That they take flace, when virtue's ſteely bones | 
Look bleak in the cold wind. | Hal. 
Theſe fair overtures made by men well eſteemed for honeſt 
dealing, could take no plage. Hayward. 
They are defects, not in the heart, but in the brain; tor they 


Addiſ. Spectater. 


take place in the ſtouteſt natures. Bacon. 
W ith faults confeſsd commiſſion d her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryd. 


Where arms take lace, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. Dryd. 
To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not place. 
Dryd. Dedication to bis Fables. 
Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than the 
fiſt deſign; though Virgil muſt be ſtill excepted, when that 
perhaps takes place. Dryden Preface to Ovid. 
It is ſtupidly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation upon an expe- 
riment, which we have all the reafon imaginable to think God 
will not ſuffer to take place, Atterbury. 


(10.) Mixt government, partaking of the known forms re- 
_ ceived in the ſchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but 
hath place in nature and reaſon. | Su.. 
(11.) The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center 
Obſerve degree, priority and place. 

(12.) Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 
Where Madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' the rear. Ben. Fobnſox's Catiline. 
There would be left no meaſures of credible and incredible, if 

doubtful propoſitions take place before ſelf-evident. . Locke. 
As a Britiſh freeholder, I ſhould not ſcruple takin 
2 French marquis. ] 
(13.) Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you ſhall welt be ſpared. * 77 8 
If Im traduc'd by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perſon z + 


Fell. | 


PLA'CID. adj. | placidus, Latin.] 


Pra'cipiy. adv. [from placi .] Mildly ; gently. 


Shak. | 


place of PLa'ckET, or plaguet. n. /. A petticoat. 
's Freebolder. © 


Shak. © 2 
PLa'ciarisM. mn. J. [from Plagiary.] Theft; literary 


1 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake | 
That virtue mult go through. Shak, Herry VIII. 
The horſemen came to Lodron us, as unto the moſt valiaut 
captain, beſceching him, inſtead of tt eir treacherous general, 


to take upon him the place. K:.olles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 
Is not the biſhop's bill deny'd, 


And we (till threaten'd to be try'\ ? 
You lee the king embraces 

T hoſe councils he approv'd before; 

Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 


That we ſhall have their places. Denham. 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; 
And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. Garth, 


Some magiſtrates ate contented, that their places ſhould adorn 
them; and ſome (tudy to adorn their flaces, and reflect hack 
the luſtre they receive from thence. Aterbury, 

(14.) Avenge not yourſelves, but rather give place unto 
wrath. _  . Romans, Xi. 19. 

He took a ſtride, and to his fellows cry'd, 

Give place, and mark the diff rence if you can, 


Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden. 
Victorious Vork did firſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, | | 
To his known valour, make the Dutch give place. Dryden, 
The ruttick honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, 
Give place to ſwords and plumes the pride of war. Dryden. 


(15.) Ye eek to kill me, becauſe my word hath no place 
in you. _ | | | Fo. viii. 437, 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very ſame, 
Hammend', Fundamentals. 

( 16.) God would give them, in their ſeveral places and call. 
ings, all ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings, which he ſees wanting 
to them. Duty of Man, 


To PLACE. v. a. | flacer, French; from the noun.] 1. 


To put in any place, rank, condition, or office. 2. To 
fix; to fettle ; to eſtabliſh. 3. To put out at intereſt. 
(1.) Place ſuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21, 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chron. xvii. 2. 
And I will c within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light atter light well us'd they ſhall attain, 
And at the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Million. 
Our two firſt parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden plac l. Milton. 
(2.) Thoſe accuſations had been more reaſonable, if placed 
on interior perſons, | Dryden's Aurengz. 
God or nature has not any where placed any ſuch juriſdicti- 


on in the firſt born. | Locke, 

3.) — Twas his care Un 

To place on good ſecurity his gold. Pope. 

PLA'CER. 2. /. [from place.] One that places. 
—— Sovereign lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. . Spenſer. 


| 1. Gentle; quiet; 
not turbulent. 2. Soft; kind; mild. | | 
(.) It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid mo- 

tion of the ſpirits, that mens actions be free. | 


Bacon, 
..) That placid aſpect and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, „ 
Would ſtand between me and thy father's ire. Milton. 


If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, you caſt a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts moved uniformly and 
Placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and ſcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. 

The water eaſily inſinuates itſelf into, and p/acidly diſtends 


the tubes and veſſels of vegetables. oodwward. 


PLa'cit. n. , ( placitum, Latin.) Decree ; determina- 
„5 WO. -- | | | 


We ſpend time in defence of their placits, which might have | 
been employed upon the univerſal author. | 'G |; 


You might have pinch'd a p/aquet, it was ſenſeleſs. Shak. 
The bone-ach is the curſe dependant on thoſe that war for 
wet. Shak. Troilus and Crefſida. 


adoption of the thoughts or works of another. 


[ 
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With great impropriety, as well as p/agiariſm, they have 
molt injuriouſly been transferred into proverbial _— 
| Witt. 
PLA'GIARY. . , [from plagium, Latin.] 1. A thief in 
literature; one who ſteals the thoughts or writings of an- 
other. 2. The crime of hterary theft. Not uſed. 
(1.) The enſuing diſcourſe, leſt I chance to be traduced for 
2 flag iary by him who has played the thief, was one of thoſe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ſtolen from me. South. 
Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet but 
a plagiary of others ; both are allowed ſometimes to copy and 
tranſlate, | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but began 
' when the paucity of books ſcarce wanted that invention. 
Brown. 
PLAGUE. . [| plaghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga, 
Latin; Nu.! 1. Peſtilence ; a diſeaſe eminently con- 
tagious and deſtructive. 2. State of mifery. 3. Any 
thing trouble ſome or vexatious. 7 
(1.) Thou art a bile, 
A plague-ſore or imbuſs'd caibuncle | | 
In my corrupted blood. Shak. King Lear. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moiſt are moſt 
peſtilent; yet many times there have been great p/agues in dry 
years. hy” ER Bacon Nat. Hiflory. 
Snakes, chat uſe within thy houſe for ſhade, | 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom, | May's Virgil. 
All thoſe plazues, which earth and air had brooded, 
Firſt on inferior creatures try'd their force, 
And laſt they ſeized on man. Lee and Dryden. 
(2.) I am ſet in my plague, and my heavineſs is ever in my 


fight. | Pſalm xxxviil. 17. 
(3-) Tis the time's plague, when madmen lead the blind. 
1 8 5 Shakeſpeare. 


I am not mad, too well I feel | 
The diff 'rent p/ague of each calamity. Shak. K. John. 
Good or bad company is the greateſt bleſſing or greateſt 
plague of life. L Eftrange. 
Son:etimes my plague, ſometimes my darling, | 
 Kifling to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Prior. 


To PLAGUE. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To infe@ with 


peſtilence. 2. To inteſt with diſeaſe; to oppreſs with 
calamity. 3. To trouble; to reaze ; to vex ; to harals ; 
to torment ; ko afflict; to diſtreſs ; to torture; to em- 
barraſs ; to excruciate ; to make uneaſy ; to difturb, In 
this ſenſe it is uſed ludicrouſſy. | 
(2.) —— Say my requeſt's unjuſt, | 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not fo, 
Thou are not honeſt, and the gods will plague thee, Shak. 
Thus were they plagu'd 
And worn with famine. Milton. 
(3- - If her nature be ſo, | 
That ſhe will plague the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's woe, 


Then all her nature's goodly gifis are loſt. Spenſer. 
People are ſtormed out of their reaſon, plagued into a com- 
pliance, and forced to yield in their own defence. Collier. 


When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe to do, he gravely 
| huts himſelf up in his cloſet, and falls a tumbling over his pa- 
pers, to ſee if he can ſtart a law ſuit, and I lag ue any of his 
neighbours. | 5 Addiſon. 
Pia'cuiLy. adv. [from plaguy.] Vexatiouſly ; horribly. 
A low word. 7 l 
This whiſpering bodes me no good; but he has me fo pla- 
guily under the laß, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 
© You look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the dean; 
But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, SG 
And the doctor was flaguily down in the hips. Swrft. 
PLA“ GUV. adj. [from plague.) Vexatious ; troubleſome. 
A low word. 
—_— — Of heats, | | 
Add one more to the plaguy bill. Donne. 
Wat perils do environ 
The man that with cold iron? 


„ 


What plaguy miſchiefs and miſha 
Do 2 b l with after · claps F 
PLaice. n. / plate, Dutch. ] A flat fich. 
Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, flowkes, dabs and p/aice. Carew. 
PLaipd. n. /. A ſtriped or vatiegated cloth; an outer 
looſe weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland : 
there 1s a particular kind worn too by the women. 


PLAIN. adj. [planus, Lat.] 1. Smooth; level; flat; free 
from protuberances or excreſcencies. In this ſenſe, eſpe- 
cially in philoſophical writings, it is frequently written 
plane as, a plane ſuperficies. 2. Open; clear; flat. 
3. Void of ornament ; ſimple. 4. Artleſs ; not ſubtle ; 
not ſpecious ; not learned; imple. 5. Honeſtly rough; 
open; ſincere ; not ſoft in language. 6. Mere; bare. 
7. Evident ; clear; diſcernible; not obſcuie. 8. Nor 
varied by much art; ſimple. 

(1.) It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but to 
make all Y/ain and waſte. . Spenſer 
The South and South-Eaſt ſides are rocky and mountainous, 
but (lain in the midſt. | Sandys's Fourney. 
| They were wont to make their canoes or boats plain without, 
and hollow within, by the force ot fire. | Heylyn. 
Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer 
To turn the glebe ; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the ſurface flain. Dryden. 
Hilly countries afford the molt entertaining proſpects, though 


a man would chuſe to travel through a plain one. Addi ſon. 
(2.) Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open field. 
RE Felten. 


(3-) A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, . 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a thuw, Dryden. 
A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, | | 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain. TDoung. 
(4.) In choice of inftruments, it is better to chuſe men of a 
pluiner fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 

and to report faithfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunnin 
to contrive ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the 


matter in report. g Bacon's Eſſays. 
Of many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot be affirmed. 
| Hammond's Fundamentals. 


The experiments alledged with ſo much confidence, and told 
by an author that writ like a pluin man, and one whoſe pro- 


feſſion was to tell truth, helped me to reſolve upon making 
the trial. © | 


My heart was made to fit and pair within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs, Rowe. 
Muſt then at. once, the character to fave, | | 


The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? Pope. 


(5.) Give me leave to be lain with you, that yourſelf give 
no juſt cauſe of ſcandal]. <> 1 Bacon. 
(6.) He that beguil'd you in a plain accent, was a plain 
knave, which, for my part, Iwill not be. Shak. King Lear. 
| Some have at firft for wits, then poets paſt, 1 
Turn' d criticks next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt. Pope. 
(7. They wondered there ſhould appear any difficulty in any 
expreſſions, which to them ſeemed very clear and lain. Clar. 
Expreſs thyſelf in plain, not doubtful words, | 
That ground for quarrels or diſputes atfords. _ Denham, 


I can make the differen& more f lain, by giving you my me- 


thod of procec ding in my tranſlations ; I conſidered the genius 


and diſtinguiſhing character of my author. Dryden, 
"Tis plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubje& to Ja- 
cob. | | Locke. 


That children have ſuch a right, is plain from the laws of 
God ; that men are convinced, that children have ſuch a right, 
is evident from the law of the land. Lacke. 

It is plain, that theſe diſcourſes are calculated for none, but 


the faſhionable part of womankind. Addiſ. Speflater. 
To ſpeak one thing mix'd dialects they join; | 
Divide the ſimple, and the plain define. Prior. 


(8.) A plaining ſong plain- ſinging voice requires, 


For warbling notes from inward cheering flow, Sidney. 


His diet was of the p/aineft meats, and commonly not only 
his diſhes, but the parts of them were ſuch as moſt others would 
refuſe. Fell. 
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Hudibras. 


Temple, 
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PLain. adv. 1. Not obſcu.ely. 2. DiſtinAly ; articu- 
lately. 3 Simply; with rough ſincerity. 


(2.) The ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he ſpake plain. Pu 


Mar. vii. 35. 

(3.) Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be a plaln- 
ſpoken perſon, and a man of very few words ; tropes and figures 
are his averſion, _ Adai ſon's Count T ar . 
Pain. n. /. |[flaine, Fr.] Level ground; open field; op- 
poſed to hilly ground; often, a held of battle. 
In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into their 

net, forſook their hill, and marched into the plain directly to- 


wards them. - | 
They erected their caſtles and habitations in the plains and 


open countries, where they found molt truitful lands, and turn- 


td the Iriſh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 

Pour forth Britannia's legions on the lain. Ar buthnot. 
While here the ocean gains, | 

In other parts it leaves wide {andy / /ains. Pope. 

The impetuous courſer pants in ev'ry vein ns 

And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant lain. Pope. 


To PLain. v. a. [from the noun.] To level; to make 
even. | N | 

Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece having 

his guard of pioneers to lain the ways. | 

To PLaI N. w. n. [plaindre, je plains, Ft.] To lament; 
to wail. Little ufed. „ 

Long ſince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 

With cries to ſkies, and curſes to the ground; 


Eut more Iain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 
The fox, that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind. Spe zſer. 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, | 
An | piteous plainiags of the pretty babes, 
Forc'd me to feek delays. Shakeſp. 
He to himielt thus lewd. Milton. 


PLaiNDEA'LING. adj. [el. in and deal.] Honeſt ; open; 


acting without art. 
Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering honeſt man; it 
muſt not be denied, but I am a / /aindealing villain. Ha. 
Bring a plaindeuli ig innocence into a conſiſtency with ne- 
ceſſary prudence. | | L*'Efirange. 
PLainDea'iinG. . / Management void of 
rity, | 


I am no politician; and was ever thought to have too little 


wit, and too much p/aindealing for a ſtateſman. Denham. 
It looks as fate with nature's law may ſtrive . 
To ſhew plaindealing once an age would thrive. Dryden. 


 Pra'inLy. adv. [from pluin] 1. Levelly; flatly. 2. LVot 
ſubtilly; not ſpeciouſly. 3. Without ornament. 4. With- 
out gloſs ; ſincerely. 5. In earneit ; fairly. 6. Evident- 
ly ; clearly; not obſcurely. | | FEE 

(4-) You write to me with the freedom of a friend, ſetting 


down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing p/ainly with me : 


in the matter. 


3 * 
(S.) They charged the enemies horſe fo gallantly, that they 


gave ground; and at laſt p/ainly &un to a ſafe place. 

| | Clarendon. 
(6.) St. Auguſtine acknowledgeth, that they are not only 

- ſet down, but alto p/ainly ſet down in ſcripture; fo that he 
- which heareth or readeth, may without difficulty underſtand. 
| 1 Heoker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him ; and 
out of his careleſſneſs, let's them plaiuly ſee't. Shakeſp. 
From Epiphaniu 

. plainly, that he thought the Anti-nicene church in general, 
both beforc: and after Origen, to be of a very contrary judg- 

. ment to that which he condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, 
to Arianiſm. | | 5850 Vaterland. 
ö | K By that ſeedd | — 


Is meant thy great deliverer, who thall bi u ſe 
The ſerpent's had; whereof to thee anc n 
Plainlier ſhall b: reveal d. 


Milton's Par. Loft, 


Hapward. 


Haya 6 


art; ſince- 


jus's cenſure of Origen, one may perceive 


1 

We fee plainly that we have the means, and that nothing hut 

the application of them 1s wanting. Aduafon, 

a't1nNEss. n. ſ. [trom plain] 1. Levelneſs ; flatnets, 

2. Want of ornament ; want of ſhow. 3. Openneks ; 
rough ſincerity. 4. Artleſſneſs ; himpliciry, 

(2.) If fome pride with want may be allowed, 

We in our //ainneſs may be juſtly proud 


Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhow. Dryden, 
As ſhades molt fweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſe s off ſprightly wit. Pote. 


(3.) Well, ſaid Baſilius, I have not choſen Dametas for his 
fighting nor for his dilcourſing, but for his þ/arnneſs and honeſty, 
and therein I know he will not deceive me. Sidney. 

Your þ/ainneſs and your ſhortneis pleaſe me well. 

| | Shake! eare, 

Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flatt ry bows z to p/ainzeſs honour 

Is bound, when majeity to folly falls. Shakeſp. K. Lear, 


Plaine; and freedom, an epittolary ſtile required. Wake. 
4. All laugh to find | 

Unthinking plainneſs fo o'ertpreads thy mind, 

That thou could” ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd | 

To keep their oaths. | D, yden's Juvenal. 


PlAINxT. n. , [pliinte, French,] 1. Lamentation ; com- 
plaint ; lament. 2. Exprobration of injury. 3. Expreſ- 
hon of ſorrow. | 

(u.) Then pour out paint, and in one word ſay this; 
Helpleſs his paint, who ſpoils himſelf of bliſs. Sidney. 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds. 


Shakeſjear A 

| From inward grief | | | 

His burſting paſſion into plarnts thus pour'd. Milton. 

(2.) There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; ong 

of þlain!, two upon defence. | | Bacon, 
(3.) How many childrens plaints, and mothers cries ! 


| | Daniel, 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
Ani none hetween my weakneſs judge and me; 
Yet even theſe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whotle doleful ＋ to my paints agree. Wotton. 
____-—— Liſtening where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various paint, ; 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton's Par. Loft, 
For her relief, h 1 85 
Vext with the long expreſſions of my grief, 
Receiſ e theſe plaints. | Waller. 
Pr a"twTFUL. adj. {plaint and full.) Complaining ; audi- 
bly ſorrowful. 5 e 
To what a ſea of miſeries my plaintful tongue doth lead me. 
| Sidney. 


Pla“ixrIr P. 2. / [plaintif, Fr.] He that commences a 


ſuit in law againſt another : oppoſed to the defendant. 
The p/aintiff proved the debt by three poſitive witneſſes, and 
the defendant was caſt in coſts and damages. L'Eftrange. 
| You and I ſhall talk in cold friendſhip at a bar before a 
judge, by way of plaintiff and defendant. . | Dryden. 
In ſuch a cauſe the plaintiff will be hiſs'd, | 
My lord, the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. Pope. 
PLAINTIFF. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Complaining, A word 
not in uſe. wy 1 
His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Pirſt fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. ” 
PLAINTIVE. adj.' [plaintif, Fr.] 
ing; expreſlive of ſorrow. 
His careful mother heard the p/aintive found, 
Encompaſs'd with her ſea- green ſiſters round. 
| _ —D - The $ beard, 
Roſe like a morning miſt, and thus begun 
Jo ſooth the ſorrows of her plaiative fon. 
Can nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd, or leſſen d in the noiſe, 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud affli& the air. 
Leviathans in lainti ue thunders cry, 


89 S Prior. 
Complaining; lament- 


Doe 


Dr -yden. 


Prior, 
Young. 


= 2 
pra wonk. . , [plain and work] Needlework as dif- 
tinguiſhed from embroidery ; the commom practice of ſew- 
ing or making linen garments. 
She went to p/ainwork, and to prone brooks. Pope. 
PLAIT. 3. /. [corrupted from plight or flyght, from to ply or 
fold.] A fold; a double. 
Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 


It would aſtoniſn and confuſe it much; 
Therefore theſe pl/aits and folds the found reſtrain, 


'That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies, 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful plait, | 

From thy fair de dependent to thy feet, | 

Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 

And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Prior. 


"Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veſt through 
all the p/aits and foldings of the drapery. Addiſon. 
To PLAIT. v. a [from the noun ] 1. To fold; to double. 
2. To weave ; to braid. 3. To intangle; to involve. 
(1.) The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others lait the gown ; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. 


P»+e. 
Will the on ſunday morn thy neckcloth plait. 


Gay. 


(2.) Let it not be that outward adorning of plaitmg the hair. - 


1 Pet. iii. 3. 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant I'll prepare; | 
Tl weave her garlands, and III pit her hair; 

My buly diligence ſhall deck her board, 

For there at leaſt I may approach my lord. Prior. 

Your hands have not been employed in þlaiting the hair, and 
adorning your perſons; but in making cloaths for the _— 

(3.) Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 

Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides. Shakeſp. 
PLAI/ TER. n. / ſtrom it.] He that plaitss 
PLAN. n. /. [plan, French.] 1. A ſcheme; a form; a 

model. 2. A plot of any building or ichnography ; form 
of any thing laid down on paper. 
̃ .) Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous fan of power delivered down 


From age to age to your renown'd forefathers. Addiſon. 
( 2.) Artiſts and plans reliev'd my folemn hours; | 
I founded palaces, and planted bow'rs. Prior. 


To PLAN. v. a. [fiom the noun.] To ſcheme; to form in 


deſign. | 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 


Pope. 
Pra'nanry. adj. Pertaining to a plane. 


Did, 
PLAY HED. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 
He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, | 
Whoſe Weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 
And to that vineyard is a lanched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. 
PIN NCRHER. n. /. [plancher, French.] A floor of wood. 
Not uſed. | 


Oak, cedar and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; ſome are beſt 


for }lanchers, as deal; ſome for tables, cupboards and deſks, 
as walnuts. 3 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Plra'ncninG. 1 /. In carpentry, the laying the floors in 
a building. | 


Prans. n. T [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly uſed in 


popular language, and flane in geometry.} 1. A level 
2. [Plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which the 


ſurface. 

furface of boards is ſmoothed. 
(1.) Comets, as often as they are viſible to us, move in planes 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptick in all kinds of _ 
entley. 


Projectils would ever move on in the fame right line, did 


not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggedneſs of the 7/ane, 
on which they move, ſtop their motion. | Cheyne. 
(2-) The iron is {et to make an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the ſole of the plane. 
70 PLANE. v. 4. [flaner, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To level; 
to fmooth ; to free from inequalities. 2. To fimooth with 


a plane, 


 Shakeſp. 


Did. 


Moxon's Mechamtal Exerciſes. | 


P LA 

(J.) The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was made of 
rough ſtone, joined with a moſt firm cement; upon this was laid 
another layer of ſmall ſtones and cement, to plane the inequa- 
lities of rough ſtone, in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 
were fixt. | | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(2.) Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. 
| Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


PLANE-TREE. n. ſ. [platanus, Lat. plane, plitane, Fr] 


The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower, conſiſting of 
ſeveral” flender ſtamina, which are all collected into ſpheri- 
cal little balls and are barren ; but the embryos of the 


fruit, which are produced on ſepatate parts of the fame 


trees, are turgid, and afterwards hecome large ſpherical 
balls, containing many oblong ſeeds intermixed with down: 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this tree 
into England is owing to the great loid chancellor Bacon. 

| Miller. 


The beech, the ſwimming alder and the plan-. Dryden. 


PLANET. u. /. [planeta, Lat. whavdw ; p anette, French. ] 


Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and which ate 


not like the fixt ones alway: in the fame poſition to one 
another: we now number the earth among the primary 
planets, becauſe we know it moves round the fun, as Sa- 


| turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury do, and that in 


a path or circle between Mars and Venus: and the moon 
is accounted among the ſecondary planets or fatellites of 
the primary, ſince the moves round the earth: all the 
planets have, beſides their motion round the ſun, which 
makes their year, alſo a motion round their own axe, 


which makes their day ; as the earth's revolving fo makes. 


our day and night; it is more than probable, that the 
diameters of all the p'anets are longer than their axes: we 
know tis ſo in our earth; and Flam eed and Caffini found 
it to be fo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac Newton aſſerts our earth's 
equatorial diameter to exceed the other about thirty-four 
miles; and indeed elſe the motion of the earth would 
make. the fea riſe ſo high at the equator, as to drown all 


the parts thereabouts. Harris. 
HBarbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd like a wand'ring planet over me, 
And could it not inforce them to relent. Shaheſp. 


And planets, planet-ftruck, real eclipſe | 
Then ſuffer'd. | | | . Milton's Par. Loft. 
There are ſeven planets or errant ſtars in the lower orbs of 
heaven. | | Brown's Vulgar Frryurs. 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to aſtrological devices, 
and had an opinion that every hour of the day was governed 
by a particular planet, reckoning them according to their uſual 
order, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Lune. 

f Within, 


PlaineTARY. adj. [planetaire, Fr. from planet. ] 1. Per- 


taining to the planets. 2. Under the domination of any 
particular planet. 3. Produced by the planets. 4. Hav- 


ing the nature of a planet ; erratick. 


(1.) Their Anetary motions and aſpects. AMilten.. 
To marble and to braſs, ſuch features give, 
. Deſcribe the ſtars. and planetary way, | 
And trace the footſteps of eternal day. GCranwille, 


(2.) Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's power, 
That watch'd the moon and plavetary hour, | 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd. | | Dryden, 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 

J have a piece of that leaden planet in me; I am no way face- 


1 tious. Addiſon, Sedtator 2 
(34) ———— Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 


Will o'er ſome Ed rie d city hang his poiſon | 
In the ſick air. |  Shakeſ(p. Timon, 

We make guilty of our diſaſters the fun, the moon and ſtars, 
as if we were villains by an enforced obedience of planetary in- 
fluence, | Shakeſp. King Lear, 


” 4 


(4.) We beheld bright planetary Jove, 
Sublime in zi through his wide province move; 
Four ſecond planets his dominion own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. 
| Blackmore. 
Pr.ave'TICAL. adj. [from planet.] Pertaining to pla- 
nets. | 
Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunary 
and plenilunary exemptions, the eclypſes of fun and moon, con- 
junctions and oppolitions planetical. | Brown. 
Pla'NETSTRUCK. adj, [planet and firike.) Blaſted : dere 
afflatus. | 
Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
Since I ſaw you, I have been flanetſiruck 
A beauty, and fo rare, I did deſcry. | Suckling. 
Plaviro'Lious. adj. [planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers 
are ſo called, when made up of plain leaves, ſet together 


in circular rows round the ceuter, whoſe face is uſually 


une ven, rough and jagged. Dig. 


PLANIME'TRICAL. adj. [from planimetry.] Pertaining to 


the menſuration of plane ſufaces, 
PLANIME'TRY. n. /, [planus, Lat. and wereiw ; p ani ne- 
trie, Fr.] The menſuration of plane ſurtaces. 
PLaniee'TalLOUS. adj. [planus, 1. and Tiraxo.] Flat- 

leaved, as when the ſinall flowers are hollow only at the 
bottom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and ſuccory. 


Dia, 


To Pla'x15n. v. 0. [from plane] To poliſh ; to ſmooth. 
A ward uſed by manufacturers. 
PLa'NiSPHERE. n. h. [planus, Lat. and ſphere] A ſphere 


projected on a plane; a map of one or both hemiſpheres. 


PLaxx. . , [planche, Fr.) A thick ſtrong board 
They gazed on their ſhips, ſeeing them fo great, and con- 
fiſting of divers planks. Abbot"s Deſcript. of the World. 
The doors of pla t were; their cloſe exquiſite, | 
9 with a double key. . 


he ſmoothed flank new rubb'd with balm. Milton. 


Some Turkiſh bows are of that ſtrength, as to pierce a plank 


of ſix inches. Wilkins. 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, gi + 
And through the yielding #/a-4s a paſſage find. Dryden. 
Be warn'd to ſhun the watry way, 85 
For late I ſaw adrift disjointed flanks, 
And empty tombs erected on the banks. Dryden. 


Te PLANM k. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover or lay with 
planks. 3 
If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed faltpetre. 
A ſeed of monſtrous height appear d, 
| The ſides were plant d with pine. | 
 P:axoco'xical. adj. [planus>and conus.] Level on 
fide and conical on others. | 
| Some few are plancconical, whoſe ſuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. . | 
Puia'noconvex. . { [planus and convexus,) Flat on the 
one fide and convex on the other. N 
It took two object- glaſſes, the one a planoconvex for a four- 


teen feet teleſcope, and the other a large double convex for one 
of about feet. 5 


PLANT. 2. , plant, Fr. planta, Latin. ] 1. Any thing pro- 


one 


duced from ſeed; any vegetable production. What comes 
under this denomination, Ray has diſtributed under twenty- 


| ſeven genders or kinds: 1. The imperfect plants, which 
do either totally want both flower and feed, or elſe ſeem 
to do ſo. 2. Plants producing either no flower at all, or 
an imperfe& one, whoſe ſeed is ſo ſmall as not to be diſ- 
cernible by the naked eye. 3. Thoſe whole ſeeds are not 
ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, but yet have an-imper- 
fea or taminous flower; 1. e. ſuch a one, as is without 
the petala, having only the ftamina and the perianthium. 
4- Such as have a compound flower, and emit a kind of 


and la 


have a wrinkled, channelated or ſtriated ſeed. 


lous, divided into four ſ- 


a; man's Odyſſey. 


naked ſeeds, more than four, ſucceeding 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Dryden | 


Grew's Muſeum. 


Newton's Opticks. b flower; theſe have, beſides the common calix, a 


plant. 25. Culmiferous plants, with a 


* A 
white juice or milk when their ſtalks are cut off or their 


branches broken off. 5. Such as have a compound flower 


of a diſcous figure, the feed pappous, or winged with 
downe, but emit no milk. 6. The herbæ capitatæ, or 
ſuch whoſe flower is compoſed of many ſmall, long, ſiſtu- 
lous or hollow flowers gathered round together in a round 
button or head, which is uſually covered with a ſquamous 
or ſcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves entire and 
undivided into jags. 8. The corymbiferous pl nts, which 
have a compound diſcous flower, but the feeds have no 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfect flower, 
and having only one fingle ſeed belonging to each fingle 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briſtly ſeeds. 
11. The umbelliferous plants, which have a pentapetaluus 
flower, and belonging to cach fingle flower are two ſeeds, 
lying naked and joining together; they are called umbel- 
liferous, becauſe the plat, with its branches and flowers, 
hath an head like a lady's umbrella: [I.] Such as have a 
broad flat ſeed almoſt of the figure of a leaf, which are 
encompaſſed round about with ſomething like leaves. [2.] 
Such as have a longiſh ſeed, ſwelling out in the middle, 
er than the former. [z.] Such as have a ſhorter 
ſeed. [4.] Such as have a tuberoſe root. [5.]- Such as 
12. The 
ſtellate plants, which are ſo called, becauſe their leaves 
row on their ſtalks at certain intervals or diſlances in the 
| Aug of a radiant ſtar : their flowers are really monopeta- 
ents, which look like fo many 
petala ; and each flower 1s ſucceeded by two feeds at the 
bottom of it. 13. The aſperifolia, or rough leaved plant: - 
they have their leaves placed alternately, or in no certain 


order on their ſtalks ; they have a monopetalous flower 


cut or divided into five panitions, and afier every 


flower there ſucceed uſually four ſeeds. 14. The ſuffi utices, 


or verticilate plants: their leaves grow by pas on their 


ſtalks, one leaf right againſt another; their leaf is monopeta- 


lous, and uſually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have 


their flowers, 
which therefore they call polyſpermæ plantæ ſemine nuda ; 
by naked ſeeds, they mean ſuch as are not included in any 
ſeed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch as bear berries. 
17. Multifiliquous, or corniculate plants, or ſuch as have, 
after each flower, many diſtinct, » flender, and many 
times crooked caſes or filique, in which their feed is con- 
tained, and which, when they are ripe, open themſelves 
and let the ſeeds drop out. 18. Such as have a monopeta- 
lous flower, either uniform or difform, and after each 


flower a peculiar ſeed-caſe containing the ſeed, and this 


often divided into many diftin& cells. 19. Such as have 
an uniform tetrapetalous flower, but bear theſe ſeeds in 


_ oblong ſiliquous. caſes. 20. Vaſculiferous plants, with a 
_ tetrapetalous flower, but often anomalous. 21. Legumi- 
nous plants, or ſuch as bear 


. pulſe, with a papilionaceous 
flower. 22. Vaſculiferous plants, with a pentapetalous 


culiar 
caſe containing their ſeed, and their flower co * 
ich 


. five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous root, w 


confifis but of one round ball or head, out of whoſe lower 
part go many fibres to keep it firm in the earth: the ant: 
of this kind come up but with one leaf; they have no 
foot ſtalk, and are long and lender : the ſeed veſſels are 
divided into three partitions: their flower is ſexapetalous. 
24. Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous 


form; theſe emit, at firſt coming up, but one leaf, und 


in leaves, flowers and roots reſemble the true bulbaus 


fr graffy leaf, are 
ſuch as have « ſmooth hollow-jointed ſtalk, with one ſhary- 
pointed leaf at esch joint, encompaſſing the falk, and 


L A 


tet out without any footfialk: their ſeed is contained within 
a chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a grafly leaf, but not 
culmiferous, with an imperfect or ſtaminous flower. 27. 


Plants whoſe place of growth is uncertain. and various, 
chiefly water plants, —2. A ſapling. 3. [ Planta, Lat.] The. 


ſole of the foot. Ainſworth. 
(1.) Butchers and villains, | 2 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakeſp. 


Between the ve e and ſenſitive province there are plant᷑ - 
animals and ſome kind of inſets ariſing from vegetables, that 


ſeem to participate of both. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next ies of life above the v e is that of ſenſe; 


wherewith ſome of thoſe productions, which we call plant- 
animals, are endowed. Grew's Coſmot. 

It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of 
the ſame life, though that life be communicated to new particles 
of matter, vitally united to the living ant, in a like continued 


nization, conformable to that fort of plants. Lecke. 
Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, : 

And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pate. 
Some plants the ſun-ſhine atk, and ſome the ſhade, 

At night the nure trees ſpread, but check their bloom 

At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Harte. 


(2.) A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants 


with carving Roſalind on their barks. Shak. As yculike it. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, e 
And labour him with many a ſtubborn ſtroke. Dryden. 


To PLANT. v. a. [Planto, Lat. planter, Fr.] 1. To put 


into the ground in order to grow; to ſet ; to cultivate. 2. 
To procreate ; to generate. 3. To place; to fix. 4. 


To ſettle; to eftabliſh: as, to plunt a colony. 5. To 
fill or adorn with e planted : as, he planted the 
garden or the country. 6. To direct properly: as to plant 
a cannon. | | 


(1.) Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar 


of the Lord. | Deut. xvi. 21. 
(2.) The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice, 


Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you. Shakeſp. 


t engenders choler, flanteth anger; 
And better twere, that both of us did faſt, 


Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh. Shakeſp. 
(3-) The fool hath planted in his memory | | 
An army of good words. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
| — In this hour, by | 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves, Shakeſp. 
The mind through all her powers, | | ; 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. | Miiton. 
When Turnus had aſſembled all his pow ro, 

His ſtanderd planted on 2 _ j 5 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare ph 
To join the allies. Dryden's Zn. 

(4.) Create, and therein plant a generation. Milion. 


To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 


with the blood of the inhabitants; nay, the old extirpated and 


che new colonies planted. 5 Decay Piety. 
JD PI AN r. v n. lo perform the act of planting. 
To build, to plant, whateyer you inte. 
In all let nature never be forgot. „ 
If you plant where. ſavages do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but uſe them . ED Bacas. 
PLa'nTaGE. n. . [plantago, Lat.] Ai heib, or berbs in 
general. F | | Fs 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, | 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shahkeſp. 
PLa'nTtain. . / [plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 1. An 
herb. 2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an eſcu- 


The toad, with the peiſan ef the 
ider, as is believed, has recourſe to the plaintain leaf. More. 
The moſt 

45 2.) my careleſs limbs to "EFF 
Under the plantarn's hae. Waller. 


* 
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Pr TAL. adj, [from plant.] Pertaining to plants. Not uſed. 
I There's but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. Glawville's Scepſis. 
PLanTA'TioON.. #. / [plantatio, from planio, Latin.] 1. 
The act or practice of planiing. 2. The place planted. 
3. A * 4. IniroduQtion. eſtabliſhment. 
(2.) As ſwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, fo are 
tumul:s to parliaments. | King Charles. 
—— Some peaſants s 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurtery prepare, 
With that of their plantation; leſt the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. 
Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 
But future buildings, future navies grow : 
Let his p/antations ſtretch from down to down, 
Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town. Pope. 
Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was ſeated by 
Calliope in the midſt of a plantation of laurel, Addiſon. 
(3-) Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; the 
principal thing, that hath been the deftruction of molt p/anta- 
tians, hath been the baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt 
years; ſpeedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon; Eſſays. 
Towns here are few either of the old, or new plantations. 
— | ; | Heylyn. 
4.) Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, after poſ- 
ion here, from the firſt plantation of chriſtianity in this iſland. 
| „ King Charles. 
PLAN TE D. farticiple. [from plant.] This word ſeems in 
Shakeſpeare 10 ſignity, ſettled; well grounded. 
| — Our court is haunted _ 
With a refined traveller of Spain; | 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, | 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain.  Shakeſp. 
PLANTE R. n. . (planteur, Fr. rom plant] 1. One who 
ſows, ſets or cultivates ; cultivator. 2. One who culti- 
vates ground in the Welt Indian colonies, 3. One who 
diſſeminates or introduces. pe: 
(1.) There ſtood Sabinus, 


Dryden. 


le 


planter of the vines, 


And ſtudiouſly ſurveys his gen'rous wines: Dryzen. 
| —— What do thy vines avail, | 

Or olives, when the cruel battle mows - 

The / lantert, with their harveſt immature. Philips. 


That product only which our paſſions bear, 
Eludes the planter's miſerable care. | Prior. 
(2.) A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, and 

lead all his. family out againſt the Indians, without the abſo- 
lute dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him from. Adam. 


| | Licke o 
He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 

Alone and by no planter courted. $wift's Miſcellanies, 
(.) The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt planters of chriſtianity, 
followed the moral equity of the fourth commandment. 

=” þ | Mellen. 

Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of the 2 
planters of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doctrine, they would have 
been rejected by thoſe churches which they had formed. 

85 | | | | © Addiſon. 

PLASH. n. ſ. [plaſche, Dutch; platæ Danith.] 1. A Gall 
lake of water or puddle. 2. [From the verb To plaſh.] 
Branch partly cut off and bound to other branches. 

- 04) — - He leaves. 

A. ſhallow plaſb to plunge him in the deep, : 

And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirit, Sbaleſp. 

Two frogs conſulted, in the time of drought, when many 
plaſbes, that they had repaired to, were diy, what was to be done. 


| | Bacon. 
I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in L 


and ſtanding plaſhes we behold millions. Brown. 
With filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, | 
Fall'n in the plaſb his wickedneſs had laid. Poe. 


_ 95 In the plaſhing your quick, avoid laying of it too low _ 
and too thick, which makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and 
leaves the piaſbes without nouriſhment, Mortimer. 


P L A 
ToPLasn. v. a. [pleſſer, French.) To interweave bran- 


ches. 
Plant and plaſb quickſets. - 
Pr.a's4y. adj. (from ple] Watery ; filed with puddles. 


Evelyn. 


Near ſtood a mill in low and p/aſby ground. Better ton. 
PLASM. „. ſ. [m\acqua] A mould; a matrix in which 
any thing is caſt or formed. | 
The ſhells ſerved as p/aſms or moulds to this ſand, which, 
| when conſolidated, and freed from its inveſtient ſhell, is of the 
ſame ſhape with the cavity of the ſhell. Woodward. 
PLA'STER. n. /. [plaſire, Fr. from maagu.] 1, ubſtance 
made of water and ſome abſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk 
or lime well pulveriſed, with which walls are overlaid or 
figures caſt. 2. [Empla/irum, Lat. in Engliſh, formerly 
emplaſier.) A glutinous or adheſive falve. 
(1.) In the fame hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, 
and wrote upon the plaſter of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 
In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaſter, and the walls of dung. 
Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked plaſſer o 


wainſcot. Watts on the Nind. 
(2.) Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the plaſter. 
| | | Hooker. 
— You rub the ſore, | 

When you ſhould bring the p/after. Shakeſp. 


It not only moves the needle in powder, but likewiſe, if in- 
corporated with p/affers, as we have made trial. Brown, 
Plaſters, that had any effect, muſt be by diſperſing or repelling 
the humours. | Temple's Miſcellames. 
To Pla'sTeR. v. 4. [plaſtrer, Fr. from the noun.] 1, To 
overlay as with plaſter. 2. To cover with a viſcous ſalve 
or medicated plaſter. 
(1.) ———— Boils and plagues | 
Plafter you o'er, that one led another 5 
Againſt the wind a mile. Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 
The harlot's cheek beautied with plaff ring art. Sbaleſp. 
A heart ſettled upon a thought of underſtanding, is as a fair 
plaſtering on the 3 1 Eccluſ. xxii. 17. 
: With cement vf flour, whites of eggs and ſtone powdered, 
piſcina mirabilis is ſaid to have walls p4aftered, Bacon. 
_ Plaſter the chinky hives with clay. 
The brain is grown more dry in its conſiſtence, and receives 
not much more impreſſion, than if you wrote with your finger 
on a pla fler d wall. Watts Improvement of the Mind. 
PL a'srErER. . /. [plaſirier, Fr. from plaſter |] 
whoſe trade is to overlay walls with plaſter. 2. One who 
forms figures in plaſter. 
(1.) Thy father was a plafterer 


And thou thyſelf a ſhearman. 
(.) The plaferer makes his figures by addition, and the 
carver by ſubtraction. "otton. 


* adj. {merm;.) Having the power to give 
-JOTM. 

Benign creator! let thy p/aftick hand 
Diſpoſe its own effect. Len cnn phe: | 
There is not any thing ftrange in the production of 

formed metals, nor other plaſtict virtue concerned in 
them into thoſe figures, than merely the configuration of the 
particles. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
PLA'STRON. x. . [French.] A piece of leather ſtuffed, 
which fencers uſe, when they teach their ſcholars, in or- 


the faid 


ing 


der to receive the puſhes made at them. Trewoux. 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſn, 
Flouriſh the fword, and at the p/affron puſh. Dryden. 


To PLar. v. a. [from plait.] To weave ; to make by tex- 
1 have ſeen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly interwoven and 
platted her, Ray on the Creation. 
I never found ſo much benefit from any expedient, as from a 
ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair is plattad in a kind of true 
 _  Jover's knot. Addiſon, Spectator. 
PLar. =. /. [more properly pat; plor, Sax.} A ſmall piece 
of ground, 


. 


Pore. 


Dryden. oy” 


1. One 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


Prior. | 


*F- EA 

Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 
bay . . the 8 of Eve. 

na rag na, 
I hear the far-off ju 49". 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, . 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. 1 Milton. 
It paſſes through banks of violets and flats of willow of its 
own producing. | Spectator. 
PLa'TANE. . J. [platane, Fr. platanus, Lat.] The plane- 


tree. 


* 


kon. 


| The p/atane round, 
The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward ſound. Spenſer. 
I efpy'd thee, fair and tall, 

Under a-platane. | Milton. 
PLATE. . . [plate, Dutch ; plague, Fr.] 1. A piece of 
metal beat out into breadth. 2. Armour of plates. z. 

[ Plata, Spaniſh.] Wrought filver. 4. [Plat, Fr. piatta, 
tralian.] A ſmall ſhallow veſſel of metal on which meat is 
eaten. 
(1.) In his livery 
Walk' d crowns and coronets, realms and iſlands were 


As plates dropt from his pocket. | Shaleſp. 
Make a plate, and burniſn it as they do iron. Bacon. 
The cenſers ot rebellious Corah, &c. were by God's man- 
date made plates for the covering of the holy altar. Vhite. 


A leaden bullet - hot from one of theſe guns, the ſpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. Wilkins. 

The cenſers of theſe wretches, who could derive no ſanity 
to them ; yet in that they had been conſecrated by the offerin 
incenſe, were appointed to be beaten into broad plates, — 


faſtened upon the altar. South. 
| Eternal deities ! 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs 
With pens of adamant on plates of braſs. Dryden. 


(2.) With their force they pierc'd both plate and mail, 


And made wide furrows in their fleſhes frail. _ Spenſer, 
3.) They eat on beds of filk and gold, | 

And leaving plate, | 5 = 

Do drink in ſtore of higher rate. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


The Turks entered into the trenches ſo far, that they carried 
away the plate. Knolles's Hiflary. 
A table ſtood - 1 
Vet well wrought plate ſtrove to conceal the wood. 


| | Cowley. 
They that but now for honour and for plate * 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hate. aller. 

At your deſert bright pewter comes too late, | 
Ling. 


When your firſt courſe was all ſerv d up in plate. 
What nature wants has an intrinſick weight, ay 
All more, is but the faſhion of the p/ate. Mug. 
(4-) Aſcanius this obferv'd, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 
See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 
Te PLATE v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with plates. 


2. To arm with plates. 3. To bate into lamine or 
Ms / v iu... 
| (+) The dbars ate cuffouſty cut though and plates. 
nee eke gege-, e 
had gilded ones, ar father plated with geld. Arbufhnor. 
(2.) ————— Plate fin with gold, | a 285 
And the 1 lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks. Shaleſp. 
__ Marſhal, yonder — arms, | . | 
Why plated in habiliments of war. _ 
Fled from his lion „ old warriours turn'd © 
Their plated backs under his heel. ' Milan. 
- - (3). If to ſama alone thou doſt pretend, | 
The miſer wall his empty palace lend, „ my 


| P L A . 
 Pra'ren. n. / Among printers, the flat part of the preſs 


whereby the impreſſion is made. 

PLATTToRM. n. /. [plat, flat, Fr. and form.] 1. The ſketch 
of any thing horizontally delineated ; the ichnography. 
2. A place laid out after any model. 3. A level place be- 
fore a fortificatian. 4. A ſcheme; a plan. 

(.) When the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalce- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the ſtreight. 
| | Sandys's Journey. 
(2.) No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 


And half the p/atform juſt reflects the other, Pope. 
(3. Where was this? 
— Upon the flat form where we watch. Shakeſp. 


(.) Their minds and affections were univerſally bent even 

againſt all the orders and laws wherein this church is founded, 

conformable to the platform of Geneva. Hooker. 

I have made a p/atform of a princely garden by precept, 
partly by drawing not a model, but ſome general lines of it. 

Got] Bacon's Eſſays. 

They who take in the entire platſor m, and ſee the chain, 


which runs through the whole, and can bear in mind the obſer- 


vations and proofs, will diſcern how theſe propoſitions flow 
trom them. * Woodward. 
Pua'Tickx aſpe?. In aſtrology, is a ray caſt from one pla- 


net to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its own - 


light. | | Bailey. 
PLaTo'on. . /. la corruption of pelaton, Fr.] A ſmall 
ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare, to ſtrengthen 
the angles: the grenadiers are generally thus poſted ; yet 
a party from any other diviſion is called a platoon, when 
intending too far from the main body. Military Did. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, . 
Webb's firm platoon, and Lumly's faithful band. Ticiel. 
Pra T TER. n. /. [from plate] A large diſh, generally of 
earth. 
The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate, 

Then blow the fire. | 
 Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or large 
platter is underſtood. „ ͤ Dñöꝓ 

PiA DIT. } n. / [A word derived from the Latin, plau- 
Prav'pirte. } dite, the demand of applauſe made by the 
player, when he left the ſtage] Applauſe. 
True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 
Not only the laſt plaudit to expect. 4 Denham. 
She would fo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that inſtead of 
a Mlaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be hiſſed off the ſtage. More. 

Some men find more melody in diſcord than in the angelick 
quires ; yet even theſe can diſcern muſick in a conſort of plau- 
dites, 3 given themſelves. 850 Decay Piety. 


| PLavusiBt'Liry. n. /. (plan bilite. Fr. from plaufible.] P. 


Speciouſneſs ; ſuperficial appearance of right. 


Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with ſome plauſibility, much artifice and direct falſe- 


The laft excuſe for the flow ſteps 
verfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more plau- 
. ſibility, but leſs truth, than any one of the former. Swift. 


Sawift. 


or taking; ſpecious ; popular; right in appearance. 
— lo, . 
dience, agree with his demands to the yu Re Shak. 
Judges ought to be more reverend plauſible, and more 


They found out that plauſible and popular pretext of raiſing 


an army to fetch in Lig Charles. 
Theſe were all 


they, who moſt. 


Dryden's Juvenal. | 


made in difarming the ad- | 


PLAU'SIBLE. adj. [plaufible, Pr. plamſibilis, from plaudoe, 
Lat.] Such as gains approbation ; ſuperficially pleaſing | 


and popular arguments, in which 


CC 
The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with plauſible ar- 
guments on either ſide. South, 


PLav's1nLENESS. 2. ſ. [from plauſible.] Speciouſneſs ; 


ſhow of right. 

The plaufibleneſs of Arminianiſm, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles vf corrupt nature. 
The notion of man's free will, and the nature of fin bears 
with it a commendable plainneſs and p/aufibleneſs. More. 

PLav'sIBLy. adv. [from plaufible.] 1. With fair ſhow ; 
ſpeciouſſy. 2. With applauſe. Not in uſe. 

(1.) They could talk p/aufibly about that they did not under- 


ſtand, but their learning lay chiefly in flouriſh. Collier. 
— Thou canꝰ ſt p/au/ibly diſpute, | 
Supreme of ſeers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 
(2.) I hope they will plauſibly receive our „or can- 
didly correct our miſconjectures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Pravu'sive. adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 1. Applauding. 2. 
Plauſible. A word not in uſe. 
(2.) His plaufrve words 

He ſcatter'd not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to bear. 5 Sbhaleſ. 

To PLAY. v. n. [plezan, Saxon.] 1. To ſport ; to fro- 
lick ; to do ſomething not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. 
2. To toy; to act with levity. 3. To be diſmiſſed from 
work. 4. To trifle; to act wantonly and thoughtleſly. 
5. To do ſomething fanciful. 6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick 
merriment. 7. To mock ; to praQtiſe illuſion. 8. To 
game; to contend at ſome game. . To do any thing 

_ trickiſh or deceitful. 10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 
11. To operate; to act. Uſed of any thing in motion. 
12. To wanton ; to move irregularly. 13. To perſonate 
a drama. 14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. 15. To 
act in any certain character. 


(.) The people ſat down to eat, and to drink, and roſe up 


to play. Exadus. 
On ſmooth the ſeal and bended dolphins play. Milton. 
Boys and girls come out to play, | | 


Moon ſhines as bright as day. £ Old Song. 
(2.) Thou with eternal wiſdom did'ſ converſe, | 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter and with her didſt p/ay. Milton. 


Enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 

Gambol around him in the watry way 
And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. | Pope. 
(3.) I'll bring my young man to ſchool ; look where his 
maſter comes; tis a playing day I fee. 
(4-) Men are apt to pay with their healths and their lives as 
they do with their cloaths. 1 Temple. 
86.) How every fool can play upon the word. Shaleſ. 
(6.) I would make uſe of it rather to play upon thoſe I deſ- 
iſed, than to trifle with thoſe I loved. | Pope. 

(7.) I faw him dead; art thou alive, 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye - ſight. Shaleſ. 
(8.) Charles, I will play no more to- night; | | 

My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 


— Sir, I did never win of you before. Shake. 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner.  Shakeſ. 


O perdurable ſhame ! 
Are theſe the wretches that we play d at dice for. Shake, 
The clergyman played at whiſt and ſwobbers. Swift. 


(9.) His mother played falſe with a ſmith. Shakeſ. 


— Cawdor, Glamis, all 
The wizzard women promis'd ; and, I fear, 


Thou #/ay'4'f# moſt foully for't. Shaleſ. Macheth. 


Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all her tricks 
in. : . . Adaiſon, Spefator. 

(10.) Ev'ry thing that heard him play, ; 

Ev'n the billows of the ſea 
Hung their heads, and then lay by, 

In fweet muſick is ſuch art, — 

Killing care, and grief of heart, MOTEL 
F * or hearing die, Shakef. Henry VIII. 


- 
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Sander ſon. 
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Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath a pleaſant 
voice, and can play well on an inſtrument. Ezekiel. 
Wherein doth our practice of ſinging and playing with in- 
ſtruments in our cathedral churches differ from the practice of 
David. | | Peacham of Muſick. 
| Clad like a country ſwain, he pip'd, he ſung, 


And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dr yaen. 
Take thy harp and melt thy maid ; ES 
Play, my friend! and'charm the charmer, Granville. 


He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 


the ſound-of it was exceeding ſweet. Addiſon, Sf ettator. 
(11.) John hath ſeiz'd Arthur, and it cannot be, 
That whilſt warm life p/avs in that infant's veins, 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reſt. R 
My wife cried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, 
and called for engines to play againſt it. Drycen. 
By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the heart beats, the 
bluod circulates, the lungs play. Cheyae. 
(12.) Citherea all in ſedges hid, | | 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving ſedges f/ay with wind. 
This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits ꝓlay d, and inmoſt powers 
Made err. | 
In the ftreams that from the fountain ay, 
She waſh'd her face. ? 
—-— "The ſetting ſun | 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
lad ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld 
By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men, 
__ (13.) A lord will hear you f lay to-night ; 
But I am doubtſul of your modeſties, 
Leit, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
For yet his honour never heard a play, 
You break into ſome merry 13 
Ev'n kings but p/ay ; and when their part is done, 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne. 
(̃ 4.) Courts are theatres, where ſome men lay; 
Princes, ſome ſlaves, and all end in one day. 


Shake. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Shakef. 


mne. 
(15.) Thus we J lay the fool with the time, and the ſpirits of P 


Shateſ. King John. ject, for the delight and inſtruction of mankind. 


2. 


W.. 


have no play between them, leſt 
Dryden. 


G —_— 


- of gaming ; conteſt at a game. 5. PraQtice in any em. 


reſt, as ſwordplay. 6, Action; emp'oyment; office, 
Pradtice; action; manner ot acting, as fair and foul play, 
8. Act of touching an inflrument. 9. Irregular and wan- 
ton motion. 10. A flate of agitation or ventilation. 


11. 
Room for motion. 12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. 
(2.) My dealing and my joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Spenſer, 
Two gentle fawns at play. Milton, 
(3+) Only they, 

That came to hear a merry play, 

Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 


A {lay ought to be a juſt image of human nature, repreſent- 
ing its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is ſub- 
Dryden, 
Viſits, plays, and powder'd beaux. Swift, 
(4.) I will play no more, my mind's not on't ; 

I did never. win of you, 

Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my lay. Shaleſ. 

(5. When they can make nothing elſe on't, they find it the 
belt of their p/ay to put i off with a jeſt. L*Eftrange, 

He was reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, knowing his beſt 
play to be in the dark, and that all his fafety lay in the confu- 
fon of his talk. | Tillotſon. 

In arguing the opponent uſes comprehenſive and equivocal - 
terms, to involve his adverſary in the doubtfulneſs of his ex- 
preſſion, and therefore the anſwer on his fide makes it his play 
to diſtinguiſh as much as he can. Locke, 

Bull's friends ad.iſed to gentler methods with the young 
lord; but John naturally lov'd rough De Arbuthnet, 

(6.) The ſenſeleſs plea of right by providence 

Can laſt no longer than the preſent ſway ; 

But juſtifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 

(7.) Determining, as after I knew, in ſecret manner, not to 
be far from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 
any foul * might be offered unto me. Sidney. 

(10.) Many have been fav'd, and many may, | 

Who never heard this queition brought in play. b 

(11.) The joints are let exactly into one another, that they 
ey ſhake upwards or *"down- 
wards. IMoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
| (12.) Should a writer give the full p/ay to his mirth, without 
regard to decency, he might pleaſe readers ; but muſt be a very 
ill man, if he could pleaſe himſelf. Addi fon's Frecbolder. 


La'yBOOK. . / [play and book.] Book of dramatick 


the wile fit in the clouds and mock us. Shakeſ. compoſitions. . | 
El did not think to ſhed a tear Your's was a match of common good liking, without any 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, | mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, which has no being but in 
Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman. . Shakeſ. playbooks and romances. | 8 Swift. 
She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. xxii. 21. PLA TDA. n. ſ. [play and day.! Day exempt from taſks 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men of our people. or work. 3 | ; 

| | 2 Samuel, x. 12. I thought the life of every lady 
 _ Alphonſe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelf only in turn- Should be one continual 273 | 
ing and playing the joiner. Peacham 3 Balls and maſquerades and ſhows. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
am. 


Tis poſſible theſe Turks may play the villaius. 
A man has no pleaſure in proving rde has played the fool. 
e ee Collier of Friendſhip, 

To PLAY. v. a. 1. To put in action or motion: as, he 
played his cannon; the engines are played at a fire. 2. 
To uſe an inftrument of mufick. 3. To act a mirthful 
character. 4. To exhibit dramatically. 5. To act; to 
perform. | | 


(2.) He plays a tickling ftraw within his noſe. Say. 
(3.) Nature here EY 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play d at will 
Her N fancies. Milton. 
(4.) Your henour's players hearing your amendment, 


Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. 
I.) Doubt would — 4 his part in her mind, and 
called in queſtion, how ſhe be aſſured that Zelmane was 
not Pyrocles. e Sidney. 
PLA v. n. . 1. Action not impoſed ; not work ; diſmiſ- 
ſion from work. 2. Amuſement; ſport. 3. A drama; 

a comedy or tragedy, or any thing in which characters are 
repreſented by dialogue and action. 4. Game ; ptactice 


Shake. 


PL YER. n. /. [from play.] 


— Certain 


PLA'YDEBT. #. /. [play and debt.) Debt contracted by 


gaming. 5 OT Wc DS 
There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle lives, and play- 
| r 


_ debts upon joint lives. 


| | Arbuthnot. 
She has ſeveral p/aydebts on her hand, which muſt be diſ- 
very ſuddenly. Hes" rf Spectator. 
a 1. One who plays. 2. An 
idler; a lazy perſon. 3. Actor of dramatick ſcenes. 4. 
A mimick. 5. One who touches a muſica} inſtrument. 
6. A gameſter. 7. One who acts in play in any certain 
manner. 1 0 4:4 i e, 29 pots, 
(2.) —— You're pictures out of doors, | 
Saints in your injuries, devils being * 10 
Players in your houſewitesy,” Shale. Othello. 
8.0 Like players plac d do fl a filthy age, 
Where change of thoughts one fool to other ſhews, | 
And all but jeſts, ſerve only forrow's rage. Siduey. 
tomimy will the voices of players of 
to-life, ad you would think they were thoſep/ayer 
1 e e ee „ Nat. Hiſt, 
layer, 1 auditory | appla vv 
ſtraight be out of heart. 


Z udes 


/ 
| P.L A 
Thine be the laurel then, ſupport the ſtage ; 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 


Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. Dryden. 
is muſe ſtary'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryden. 


(4.) Thus faid the prayer god's and adding art 

Of voice and geſture, ſs perform'd his part, 

She thought, A like her love the ſhade appears, 

That Ceyx ſpake the words. Dryden. 

(5.) Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who is a cun- 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuely-xvi. 16. 

(7.) The ſnake bit him faſt by the tongue, which therewith 
began ſo to rankle and fwell, that, by the time he had knocked 


this foul player on the head, his mouth was ſcarce able to con- 


_ tain it. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Pra'vreELLow. n. / [play and fellow.) Companion in 
amuſement. | 
Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav- 
ing a friend but playfelloue, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwiſe rid himſelf than by killing them. Sign. 
She ſeem'd ſtill back unto the land to look, 
And her playfellows aid to call, and fear . 
The daſhing of the waves. Spenſer, 
| Your precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young playfel/ow. Shakeſ. Winter's Tak. 
Miſchance and forrow go along with you ! | 
Heart's diſcontent and four affliction | 
Be playfellows to keep you company. | Shakeſ. 
This was the play at which Nero ſtaked three thouſand two 


hundred and twenty-nize pounds three ſhillings and four pence | 


upon every caſt; where did he find playfelborws. Arb. 
Pra'yrUuL. adj. [play and full.] Sportive; full of levity. 
He is ſcandalized at youth for being lively, and at child- 
hood for being playful. = Adaiſon, Spectator. 
PLa'yGame. . ſ. [play and gane] Play of children. 
That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to their ordinary 
Playgames. | 3 Locke. 
PLA YHOUsS E. n. , [play and houſe.] Houſe where dra- 
matick performances are repreſented. 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a p/ayhouſe, and fight 
for bitten apples. | Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 
He hurries me from the playhouſe and feenes there, to the 
bear- garden. Stilling fleet. 
I ham a ſufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous actions, 
without expecting company either in a court or playbouſe. | 


| Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry p/aybouſe bill | 
Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory wing'd his roving flight | 
And grew immortal in his own deſpight. Pope. 
 Pra'vpLEASURE. n. , [play and pleaſure.] Idle amuſe- 


ment. - | 
He taketh a kind of playtleaſure in looking upon the for- 
tunes of others. | ER 
PLA'YSOME. adj. [play and ſome.] Wanton; full of le- 
vity. 
N eee n. ſ. [from playſame.] Wantonneſs; 
levity. | | | 


Pra'yYTHING. u. /. [play and thing.] Toy; thing to play 


with. | 
| O Caſtalio! thou haſt caught a 
My fooliſh heart; and like a tender child, 
That truſts his #/aything to another hand, 


1 fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 
A child knows his nurſe, and by degrees the playthings of 


a little more advanced age. |: Lee. 
The ſervants ſnould be — oa from making court to mou 
by giving them fruit and playthings, e. 
A r 
Would fortune calm her preſent rage 
And give us playthings for our age. ; Priar. 
/ Allow him but the playt hing of a pen, | ; 
He ne'er rebels or plots like other men. Poe. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


2 "Wie 
He ended much in the character he had liv'd in; and Ho- 
race's rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a play- 
wright. | | Pee. 
PLga. n. / [plaid, old French.] 1. The act or form of 
pleading. 2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 3. 
Allegation. 4. An apology ; an excuſe. 
(2.) The magnificoes have all perſuaded with him; 


But none c2n drive him from the envious plca 


Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond. Shakeſ. 


Their reſpect of perſons was 1 in judicial proceſs, in 
giving raſh ſentence in favour of the rich, without ever ſtaying 
to hear the p/ea, or weigh the reaſons of the poor's cauſe. 


* 5 Kettle well. 
. tow” hrone ſupreme 
Accountable, os. haſte, to make — - x 
With righteous p/ea, their utmoſt vigilance. Milton. 
(4.) The fiend, with neceſſity, 
The tyrant's p/ea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. __ Milton. 
Thou determin'f weakneſs for no plea. Milton. 
. When ſuch occaſions are, | 
No plea mult ſerve; tis cruelty to ſpare. Denham. 


| Whoever argues in defence of abſolute power in a ſingle 
perſon, though he offers the old plauſible plea, that, it is hi 

opinion, which he cannot help, unleſs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 


ToPLEACH. v. a. [pleſſer, Fr.] To bend; to interweave. 
A word not in uſe. . | 
Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee 
Thy matter thus, with plæeacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. | Shake. 
— Steal into the pleached bower, | | | 
Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun, 


Forbid the ſun to enter. Shakeſ. 


| To PLEAD. v. n. [plaider, Fr.] 1. To argue before a 


court of juſtice. 2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 
ſuaſive way for or againſt; to reaſon with another. 3. To 
be offered as a plea. | 
T3 To his accuſations 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; and alleg'd | 
Many ſharp reaſons. | Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 
O that one might plead for a man with God, as a man 
pleadeth for his neighbour. _ Fob, xvi. 21. 
| | Of beauty ſing; 
Let others govern or defend the ſtate, 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville. 
Lawyers and divines write down ſhort notes, in order to 
preach or plead. | Watts on the Mind. 


2.) I am | | 
10 plead for that, which I would not obtain.  Shakeſ. 
Who is he that will p/ead with me; for now if I hoſd my 
tongue, I ſhall give up the ghoſt. | Fob, xiii. 19. 
If nature plead not in a parent's heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her deſert. = Dryden. 
It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againſt all com- 
pact, to bring for — i an example, where his own account 


founds all the right upon compact. 3 


(3.) Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, 
The fame reſiſtleſs power may plead for me, 
With no leſs ardour I my claim purſue ; 
I love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryden. 
To PLEAD. v. a. 1. To defend; to diſcuſs. 2. To al- 
lege in pleading or argument. 3. To offer as an excuſe. 
(1.) Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown ? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. Shateſ. 
(2.) Don Sebaſtian came forth to intreat, that they might 
rt with their arms like ſoldiers ; it was told him, that they 
could not juſtly plead law of nations, for that they were not 
lawful enemies. Spenſer on Ireland. 
If they will plead againſt me my reproach, know that God 
hath overthrown me. Fob, xix. 5. 


faults. Dryden. 


PA TWAaI RT. 3. / [play and wright.] A maker of PTA DUABLE. adj. [from plead.] Capable to be alleged in 


plays. 


- plea. 
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(3.) I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs, in excuſe of 


P L--E 


I ought to be diſc from this EY becauſe this 
privilege is pleadable a at law. Dryden. 
PLA DER. n. /. [Plaiderr, Fr. from plead.) 1. One wio - 


argues in a court of juſtice. 


a gainſt. 
(1.) The brief with Tel crimes was charg' d, 
On which the leader much enlarg d. Sache Niſcel. 
4 


Would be your — 8 4 3 your coed tongue 
Might ſtop our countryman. Shale. Coriclavus. 
So fair a pleader any cauſe may 
PLea'pinG. n. from lead. net or ſo m of plcading. 
If the heavenly folk ſhould know 
Theſe pleadings in the court below. Swifts Niſcel. 
PLea'sSance. n. /. H uiſence, Fr.] Gaiety; picaiavity ; 
merriment. Oboe. 
The lovely »/eaſarce and the lofty pride 
Cannot expreſſed be by any art. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace in utt'ring of the ſame, 
That turned all her pleaſance to a ſcoffing game. 
Oh that men ſhould put an enemy into their mouths, to ſteal 
away their brains! that we ſhould with joy, f leaſance, r-vel 
and applauſe transform ovrſel es into beaſts. Shake. 
PLEA'SANT. adj [plau:ſunt, French.] 1. Delighttul ; 
_ giving delight. 2. — to the ſenſes. 3. Gocd bu⸗ 
moured ; cheerful. 4. Gay; lively; merry. 
fling ; adapted rather to mirth than uſe. 
(1.) The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shake. King Lear. 
What moſt he ſhould dillike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 
What like, offenſive. Shakeſ. King Lear. 


CS} er{cr. 


How good and how f leaſant it is for brethrea to dwell in 


_ Palms. 
- Verdure clad | 
Her univerſal face with  /eajant green. Wilton. 
(2.) Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear, 
Than fruits of palm-tree / leaſanteſt to thirſt. Milton. 


(3.) In all thy humours, whether gra e or mellow, 
Thov'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow. Addiſon. 
(4.) Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 

of the / /ca/ant, prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applaud 
the prophaneneſs of wicked men. ers. 
(.) They, who would prove their idea of infinite to be 
poſitive, ſeem to do it by a æaſant argument, taken from the 


negation of an end, which being negative, the negation of it 


is poſitive. 
 PLEA'SANTLY. adv. [from pleaſant.] 
ner as to give delight. 
mour. 


Locke. 
. In ſuch a man- 


Lightly ; ludicroufly. 


2. One who * for or 


Dr yden. : 


Spenſer. : 


To PLEASE. v. n. 


5. Tit 


Pb i 


tent. 3, To obtain favour from; to be 
to approve ;z; to favour, 


pleaſed with, is 
4. To be PLEASE D. To like, 


A word of ceremony. 
(1.) They flaſe themſelves in the children of ſtrangers. 
J a. it, 6. 
Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a Heafing gal at water 
running violently. Wiſdom, xvii. 18, 
Thou can't not be ſo p/ear'd at liberty, 
As I ſhall be to find thou dar'ſ be free, Dryden, 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 
bay way” folly pleaſes, and whoſe Sllies pleaſe. Pope, 
| Doctor Pinch 
ERabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, | 
And I will ꝓleaſe you what you will demand. Shaleſ. 
What next I bring ſhall / caſe 
Thy with exactly to thy heart's deſire. Milton. 


(3-) This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well f lea ſed. 
Matthew, 
I have ſeen thy face, and thou waſt phaſed with me. Gen. 
Fickle their ſtate whom God 
Mott favours : who can pleafe him long. Milton, 
(4.) Many of our moſt ſkilful painters were pleaſed to re- 
commend this author to me, as one who perfectly underſtood 
the rules of 5 den ¶ Du Freſnoy. 
To give pleaſure. 2. To gain ap- 
probation. 3. To "Bike ; ; * chuſe. 4. To condeſcend; 
to comply. A word of cetemor 
(1.) What plea/ing ſeem d, for ber now pleaſes more. 


Milton. 
I found ſomething that was more pleaſing in them, than my 
ordinary productions. den. 


(2.) Their wine-enings ſhall not be pleaſing unto _ 


Hoſea. 


3.) Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 

Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. Pore. 
Phaſe you, lords, 5 

In he of both our battles we may meet. Sbaleſ. 

The firſt words that I learnt were, —— my deſire, that 

be would pleaſe to give me my li Swift. 

 Piea'sex. . ſ. [from ple ſe.] One that courts favour. 


PLEA'SINGLy. adv. [from ple rg] In ſuch a manner as 
to give ws, cn 


Pl:afingly troubleſome thought .and remembrance have been 
to me ſince I left you. 


| Suchling. 
Thus to herſelf ſhe pleaſingly Milos. | 
The end of the artiſt 2 to deceive the eye. Dryden. 
He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Pope. 


2. Gayly; 83 in good hu- PLEA“SIN GN ESS. . /. [from pleaſing. ] Quality of giving 


delight. 


(2.) King Jomes Tap: weed pibuſloetſh w fy that the duke PLEASE AN. =. 7 [pleaſe and man.] A pickthank ; an 


of Buckingham had given him a fecretary, who could neither 
write nor read. Clarendon. 
(3.) Euſtathius is of opinion, „ that Ulyſſes ſpeaks 41 


tw Elphenor. 

Prag! SANTNESS. 2. f. [from pleaſant.] i. Delightful. 
neſs ; ſtate of being pleaſant. 2. Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs; 
merriment. 

( Doth not the pleaſantneſs of this place carry in itſelf 
ſufficient reward. Sraney. 
(2.) It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the pleaſantneſs 


of 2 outh tempered with the gravity of age. South. 


to conceal his yexation. 


Tillotſon. 

Pr SAM TRY. 2. /. [plaiſanterie, Fr.] 1. Gaiety ; mer- 
riment. 2. Sprighily om lively talk. _ 

(.) The harſhneſs of is not a little ſoftened and 


by the infuſions of T and pleaſantry.. Addiſon. 
Such kinds of Alcaſantry are „ 
greateſt maſters appear Conn and inſtructive. Addiſon, 


2.) 2 abound in læaſantries, the dull in repartees 


points of wit. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Te PLEASE. v. a. [placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr]. « 


light ; to gratify ; to humour, 2. To 


1. To de- 
ſatisfy; to con- 


would tain put on ſome  caſantneſs, but was not able 


ofhcious fellow. 
Some carry tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome 4 zan 
That knows the trick to make my lady ” 


Told our intents. Shakeſ. Love' 5 1 Leg. 


Pur a'sUraBLE. adj. [from pleaſure.] Db full of 


pleaſure. 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleaſur- 


able. Bacon. 
It affords a pleaſurable habitation in every part, and that is 
the line ecliptick. Brown' s Vulgar Errours. 
There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures; ſo the blended ftreams, 
Each mutually correQtipg each, create 2 
A pleaſurable medley | _ 
Our i judging _ | 


Hardly y enjoys the 2 taſte. 


88 
arbitrary will. . 

(r.) Pleaſure, in general, the 6 
a CE wen ſuitably applied to a 


1 A cauſe 12 hg pleaſure in = fins of eli is, in * * opinion a Age of _ harmleſs meaning. Hooker. 
bi: that accompanies guilt. | . none appear to prove upon fon 
Follow caves ſweet echo quiet — 3 Thy heinous, manifeit and many 3 5 


Her name with pleaſure once the taught the ſhore There is my pledge, I'll prove it on thy heart. Shakeſ. 
Now Daphne's dead, and faſure is no more. ; Pope. 0 * hay (ps —— F h 
(2.) Convey your pdaſures in a ſpacious plenty ope in fears and dangers. Miltan. 
And yet ſeem cold. y Shakeſ. Money is neceſſary both for counters and for pledges, and 
Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's ing with it even reckoning and ſecurity. Locke. 
name. Shakeſ. King Lear. Rymen ſhall be aton'd, hall join two hearts, 
Not funk in carnal }kaſure. Milton. And Aribert ſhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 


(3.) The Lord taketh pleaſure in them that fear him. Pſahns. The deliverance of Iſrael out of Egypt by the miniſtry of 
(4.) Uſe your pleaſure ; if your love do not perſuade you to Moſes, was intended for a type and #/edge of the ſpiritual deli- 


come, let not my letter, Shakeſ. Merch. of Venice. verance which was to come by Chriſt. Nelſon. 
He will do his plcaſure on Babylon. If. xIviti. 5. (3.) What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when the Guia- 
(5-) We aſcribe not only effects depending on the natural mans offered to leave fledzer, fix for one. Raleigh. 

per! of time unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at Good fureties will we have for thy return, 

pleaſure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of And at thy pl:dges peril keep thy day. Dryden. 

others. a a Brown's Valgar Errours. J p, *DGE. v. 4. | pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, Italian] 1. To 
His open fide, and high above him ſhews ; put in pawn. 2. To give as wa, rant or ſecurity. 3. To 


| Upon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, ſecure by a pledge. 4. To invite to drink, by accepting 
And doubly harm d, he double harm beſtows, Dryden. the cup or health after another. 

Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure. den. (I.) any and naked as an Indian lay, 
We can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our bodies. Locke. An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away; 
All the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueſt, He pied d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 


was diſpoſed by them according to their pleaſure. Arbuthnot. 9 the eee and 15 rogue was bit. c Pope. 
| | 1 (3. — accept her; | 
ToPLE A'SURE. v. @. [from the noun.] To pleaſe to And here to fledge my — Talon my hand.  Shakeſ. 
gratify. This word, though ſupported by good authority, (A.) The fellow, that 


ia, I think, inelegant. | Parts bread with him, and p/e47es 
Things, thus {et in order, | The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Shall further thy harveſt; and p/caſure thee beſt. Tuſſer. Is th' readieſt man to kill him.  Shakef. Ti non. 
I count it one of my greateſt afflictions, that I cannot plea- To you noble lord of Weſtmoreland. 
| jure ſuch an honourable gentleman. | Shakeſp. I pledge your grace. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
| If what pleaſes him, ſhall pleaſure you, That flexanimous orator began the king of Homebia's health; 
Fight cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. Shakeſ. he preſently pledę d it. Howel's Vocal For eſt. 
When the way of pleaſur ing and diſpleaſuring lieth by the Here's to thee, Dick; this whining love deſpiſe ; * 
favourite, it is impoſſible any ſhould be overgreat. Bacon. Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'ſt wiſe. Cowley. 
Nay, the birds rural muſick too | PLx“ UG ET. n. 4 plaggbe. Dutch.] A ſmall maſs of lint, 


odious and as free | . 
Kr if we ſung to p/ea ure you. oy Cowley. I applied a #lezget of baſilicon. Wiſjeman's Surgery: 
Nothing is difficult to love ; it will make a man croſs his own PLE'taps. JA , [pleiades, Lat. Nahe] A northern. 

inclinations to pleaſure them whom he loves. Tillotſon, PLE“IA DESG. 5 conſteilation. . 
8 EPUL. adj. [pleaſure and full.] Pleaſant; de- The pleiades before him danc'd, | | 
ee 8882 [ple / me 5 Sbedding ſweet influence! ; Milton. 

This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land and the con- Then ſailors quarter'd heay'n, and found a name 

veniency of the ſea, hath been reputed a very commodious and For pleiadi, hyads and the northern car. Dryden. 
Pleaſureful country. Abbot”s Deſeripe.of theWorld. Pue'NariLy adv, [from plenary.) Fully; completely. 
PreBErVan. my; [plebeien, Fr. plebeius, Lat] One of The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, and ought to be deter- 


the lower people. | | _ mined plenarily. | life, Parergon, 
You're plebeians, if they be ſenators. = akeſ. PLE/NARY adj. [from p'enus, Lat.] Full; comp. 
1 | Y. adj. „Lat. ; complete. 
rn wed, pence, the < 1 the I am far from denying that compliance on my part, for pe- 
nobles and the flebeians would revive. — _ | ft. nary conſent. it was not, to his deſtruction. King Char les. 
PuzzE1'an. adj. 1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. The cauſe is made a jlenary cauſe. Aylife. 


2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 3. Vulgar ; low; com- A treatiſe on a ſubject ſhould be plenary or full, fo that no- 


_ W FR 3 ting may be wanting, nothing which is proper — 
(r. ſwine are to gardens, ſo are tumults to iaments, | | | att. 

an concourſes to publick counſels. ing Charles. PLR NAR. n. P Decifive procedure. 8 

the mid unmark d, 4 Inſtitution without induction does not make a plenary againſt 

militant : Milton's Paradiſe Loft the king, where he has a title to preſent Aplife. 
: | *' Pas Le | 4 | 

(3.) To apply notions philoſophical to plebeien terms ; or to = NARINESS. n. f. ffrom plenary] Fulneſs; com- 
ſay, where {a notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there pleteneſs. 


©  wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients uſed, PLENiLu'nary. adj. [from plenilunium, Lat.] Relating 


| be but ſhifts of ig , Bacon f Natural Hiftory, to the full moon. 
| be differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſciſſible If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 
and not ſciſſible, are plebei an notions. Bacon. terlunary and ph exemptions, there would ariſe above 


an hundred more. «16 N —— Vulgar Erroxrs. 
A queen baſe plebei f Dryden. Puz'nipoTence. u. , [from plenus and potentia, Lat.] 
DSE. 5. / [pleige, Fr. pieggia, Itakian.] 1. Any thing Fulneſs of power. | 


Warrant or ſecurit 3 u. „ A ſurety ; a bail; an wer... | | — 3 
B | | * My ſubſtitutes I ſend you, and create 

| were only pitied.;. the great hu- Plenipotent on earth, of matchleſs might 
5 mat? zeal and devotion, 3 ta be in them, was Iſſuing from me. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


* 


A gage; any thing given by way of PrZ“XITOoTEVT. adj. [plenipotens, Lat.] laveſted with full 
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PlENIToTrENTIARAY. n. . [| plenipotentiaire, Fr.] 
negotiator inveſted with full power. 
They were only the plenipotentiary monks of the patriarchal 
monks. | | Stilling fleet. 
Pre'nisT, n. , [from plenus, Lat.] One that holds all 
ſpace to be full of matter. . | 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have empty, becauſe 
devoid of air, the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with ſub- 
tle matter by any ſenſible effects. Boyle. 
 Pre'nirvups. n. / | plenitude, from plenus, Latin; ple- 
nitude, Fr.) 1. Fulneſs; the contrary to vacuity. 2. 
Repletion ; animal fulneſs; plethory. 3. Exuberance ; 
abundance. 4. Completeneſs. 

(1.) If there were every where an abſolute plenitude and den- 
ſity without any pores between the particles of bodies, all bo- 
dies of equal dimenſions would contain an equal quantity of 
matter, and conſequently be equally ponderous. Bentley. 

(2.) Relaxation from plenitude is eured by ſpare diet. 


A 


| Arbuthnot. 
_ (3:) The plenitude of the pope's power of diſpenſing was the 
main queſtion. Bacon's Henry VII. 


(4.) The plenitude of William's fame 
Can no accumulated ſtores receive. 
Pit'nrteous. adj. [from plenty.] 1. Copious ; exube- 
rant; abundant ; plentiful. 2. Fruitful ; fertile. 
(..) Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 


Prior. 


Now plenteous theſe acts of hate ful ſtrife. Mi ton. 
Lab ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
Two flenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd ; 

This through the gardens leads its ſtreams around. Pope. 


(2.) Take up the fifth part ef the land in the ſeven p/enteous 
years. | : Genefis, xli. 34. 
Pi e\nreovsLY. adv. [from plenterus.] Copiouſly ; a- 
bdundantly; exuberantly ; plentifully. 
- Thy due from me is tears, 
Which nature, love and filial tenderneſs 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteouſly. 
God created the great whales and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſſy 
The waters generated. Milton's Par. Loft. 
God proves us in this life, that he may the more plenteoul 
reward us m the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
PLe'nTEOUSNESS. u. ſ. [from plenteous.] Abundance ; 
fertility ; plenty. _ | HEL 
The ſeven years of p/enteouſneſs in Egypt were ended. 
| Geneſis. 
Pre'nTIeUL. adj. ¶ plenty and full.] Copious ; abundant ; 
exuberant ; fruitful, This is rather uſed in proſe than 
plenteous. | | 5 
| To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 
whence the tale of Amalthea's plentiful horn. Raleigh. 
He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be preſerved 
from decay. Tot Bacon's Eſſays. 
If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful year. 
| Po Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
When they had a f/entiful harveſt, the farmer had hardly 
any corn. CIT L'Eftrange. 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent educa- 
tion, and a plentiful fortune. | | Swift. 
Pre/nTiIeuLLyY. adv. [from plentiful.] Copiouſly ; a- 
bundantly. | | | 
They were not multiplied before, but they were at that time 
plentifully encreafed. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Bern is plentifully furniſhed with water, there being a great 
multitude of fountains. Addiſon on Italy. 


Shak. 


PLYwrTievtntss. n. . [from p/entiful.}) The flate of 


being plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 

PLENTY 

a quantity as is more than enough. 2. Fruitfulneſs ; ex- 
uberance. 3. It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for plen- 
tiful. 4. A ſtate in which enough is bad and enjoyed. 


(1. — Peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. 


Shak, 


. n. J. {from plenus, full] 1. Abundance ; fuch pTIABLIEZNE 


P LI 


| What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenty of 
buyers, and but few ſellers; and fo plenty of ſellers and few 


buyers makes land cheap. Locke. 
(2.) = The teeming clouds 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o'er the world. Thomſon. 


(3-) To graſs with thy calves, 
Where water is plenty. 
as black 


Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
If reaſons were as plenty 228 2 


berries, 1 would give no 


man a reaſon on compul ſion. Shak. Henry IV. 
(4.) Ye ſhall eat in plenty and be fatisfied, and praiſe the 
Lord. Joel, ii. 26. 


Whoſe grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, 
Freedom their pain, and plenty their diſeaſe, Harte. 
Pre onasM. n. . ¶ pleonaſme, Fr. pleonaſmus, Latin.) A 
figure of rhetorick, by which more words are uſed than 
are neceſſary. 
PLESH. n. /. [A word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of plaßb, for 
the convenience of rhyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marſh. 
1 _ _ the _— the 1 blood flowed freſh, 
lat underneath his feet ſoon made a purple pleſh. Spenſer. 
PLE” THORA. . / (from TMea.] The date kick 
the veſſels are fuller of humours than is agreeable to a na- 
tural ſtate or health ; ariſes either from a diminution of 
ſome natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding 
higher or more in quantity than the ordinary powers of 
the viſcera can digeſt: evacuations and exerciſe are its re- 
medies. | „ 
The diſeaſes of the fluids are a plethora, or too great abun- 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
PLETRORE'TICK.} adj. [from plethora.) Having a full 
PLETHO'RICK. habit. | 
The fluids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, falts, oil, and 
terreſtrial parts, differ according to the redundance of the whole 
or of any of theſe ; and therefore the pletborick are phlegmatick, 
_ oily, faline, earthy or dry. Ar buthnot, 
Pre THORY. n. J [ plethore, Fr. from nMI%ea.] Fulneſs 
of habit. 7 | 3 
In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the tube throws 
the fluid with too great a force, and ſubjects the animal to the 
diſeaſes depending upon a plethory. Arbuthnot. * 
PLe'vin, n. . | pleuvine, Fr. plevina, law Latin.] In 
law. a warrant or aſſurance. See ReyLevin. Dick. 


PLEU'RISY. a. J [whwugiris ; pleurefie, Fr. pleuritis, Lat.] 


Pleuriſy is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breaſt, which are all from the ſame cauſe, a 
ſtagnated blood ; and are to be remedied by evacuation, 
ſuppuration or expectoration, or all together. Quincy. 
Pregurt TICAL. } adj. [from pleuriſy.] 1. Diſeaſed with 
Puev'siTicx. Ia pleuriſy. 2. Denoting a pleuriſy. 
(1.) The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travaſated blood of pleuritick people, may be diſſolved by a due 


degree of heat. | ck Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) His blood was pleuritical, it had neither colour nor con- 


PLVABLE. adj. [ pliable, from plier, Fr. to bend.] 1. 
Eaſy to be bent; flexible. 2. Flexible of diſpoſition ; ea- 
ſy to be perſuaded. _ W x Es. 

1.) Though an act be never ſo ſinful, they will ſtrip it of 

its pn and 2 the very law ſo pliable —1 3 

ſhall be impoſſible to be broke. South. 

Whether the different motions of the animal ſpirits may 

have any effect on the mould of the face, when the linea- 
ments are pliable and tender, I ſhall leave to the curious. 


SS, 1. J. [from pliable.) T, Flexibility ; ea- 

ſineſs to be bent. 2- Flexibility 7 mind. 42 
(2.) God's preventing graces, whi h have thus fitted the ſoil 

for the kindly ſeeds- time, planted phableneſs, humility in the 


— — 4 


PL 1 


youth, as it comes freſh out of the hands of nature, with the 


confirmed obſtinacy in moſt ſorts of fin, that is to be found in 
an aged ſinner. | | South, 
Pri'ancy. . {. [from pliant.] Eafineſs to be bent. 


Had not exerciſe been neceſſary, nature would not have gi- 


yen ſuch an activity to the limbs, and ſuch a pliancy to every 
part, as produces thoſe comipreſſions and extenſions neceſſary for 
the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem. Aduiſ. Spectator. 
PLVANT. a4. [( pliant, French.] 1. Bending ; tough; 
flexile ; flexible; lithe ; limber. 2. Eaſy to take a form. 
3. Eaſily complying, 4. Eaſily perſuaded. 
(u.) An anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer and 
more pliant thread. | 
”- "Tak Particles of heav*nly fire, 
Or earth but new divided from the ſky, 


And plant ſill retain'd th' eiherial energy. Dryden. 
As the wax melts that to the flame 1 hold, 

Pliant and warm may ſtill her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, but ne'er turn hard again. Granville, 


(3-) In languages the tongue is more pliant to all ſounds, 
the joints more ſupple to all feats of activity, in youth than after- 


wards. Bacon's Eſſays. 
1 Thoſe, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
Vow iſe ev ry pliant geſture, | 
_ + rang. Swifts Miſcel. 


Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teſter. 

(4-) The will was then duRtle and pli ant to right reaſon, it 

met the dictates of a clarified underſtan ng halfway. South. 
| 


PuranTxEss. 2. . [from pliant.] Flexibility; tough- 
weight, cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, pliantneſs 
| ty Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 


Pti'caruUre.} n. /. [ plicatura, from plico, Lat.] Fold; 
5 double. P. ication is uſed ſomewbete in 


PLica'tioNn. 
Clariſſa. 

PLi'zxs. 1 /. [from p.] An inſtrument 
thing is laid hold on to bend it. | 

Pliers are of two ſorts, flat-noſed and round-noſed ; their 

office is to hold and faften 
its place: the round-noſed pliers are uſed for turning or boring 


nels. 
Greatneſs of 
or ſoftneſs. 


by which any 


wire or ſmall plate into a circular form. Moros. 
I made a detention by a {mall pair of pliers. Wiſeman. 


To PLiGaT. v. 4. | plichten, Dutch.] 1. To pledge; 

to give as ſurety. 2. To braid; to weave. [from plico, 
' Lat. whence to ply or bend, and plight, pleight or plait, 
a a fold or flexure. ] | 
3.) —— He plighted his right hand 


Unto another love, and to another land. 
Met the night mare, and her ninefold, _—_— : 
Bid her alight, and her trath plight. _ Shak. King Lear. 
I again in Henry's r name, F 
Give thee her hand for fign of plghted faith. Shak. © 
Here my inviolable faith I plight, 1 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 


| New loves you ſeek, ET 1 55 
. New vows to p/ight, and pigbted vows to break. Dr yd. 
I never mix my lighted hands with thine, 


| While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs bangs about us. & Addiſon, 


2.) —— Her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudie girlonds, or freſh flowrets dight 
Abont her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 

I took. it for a fairy viſion _ 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 


And play ©” th! plighted clouds. Milton, 


PA o-{.{This wed. Shirt imogines to-be derived 


from the Dutch, plicht, office or employment; but Funi- 
. us obſerves, that plibe, Saxon, fignifies diſtreſs or preſſing 
danger; whence, I ſuppoſe, plight was derived, it being 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe.] 1. Condition; ſtate. * 2. 
= d caſe. A 
[From To plight.] A fold ; 
le; a plait. 5. A garment of ſome kind. Obſolete. 


Adaiſ. Spectator. 


a ſmall work, and to fit it in 


- Spenſer, | 


| Spenſer. | 


gage. from the verb.] 4. | 
a pucker ; a double; 4 "HR: 


IL. © 


(1.) When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made enſample of their mournful fight 

Unto his maſter, he no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Spenſer, 
I think myſelf in better pught for a lender than vou are. 


. Shakeſpeare Wn. 
—— Beſeech your highneſs, 

My women may be with me; for, you ſee, 

My plight requires it. | Shak. Winter's Tale. 
They in lowlieſt plight repentant ſtood 

Praying. Milton's Para-liſe Loft. 

Thou muſt not here 

Lie in this miſerable loathſome plig ht. Wilton. 
Mott perfect hero tried in heavieſt pig ht 

Ot labours huge and hard. Milton. 


(2.) Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for meat, 
By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great ; 
Where he that with labour can uſe them aright, 
Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in pg ht. Tuffer. 
(3-) That lord, whole hand mult. take my plig bt, thall 
carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shak.. 
(.) Yclad, for fear of ſcorching air, | 
All in filken camus, lily white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. 
(J) — Becauſe my wrack | 
Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack 
My p4:7ht, or cozfe, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cheriſh heat in me. #3 Cbat man. 
Prin r R. n. . [TX»9%.] In architecture, is that ſquare 
member which ſerves as a foundation to the baſe of a pil- 
lar; Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tuſ- 
can pillar, a plinth, becauſe it reſembles a ſquare tile: 
moreover, the ſame denomination is ſometimes given to a 
thick wall, wherein there are two or three bricks advanc- 
ed in form of a platband. Harris. 
PLOD, v. n. [ ploeghen, Dutch. Skinner.] 1. To 
toil ; to moi] ; to drudge ; to travel. 2. To travel la- 
boriouſſy. 3. To ſtudy cloſely. and dully. 
(1.) A pladding diligence brings us ſooner to our journey's 
end, than a fluttering way of advancing by ſtarts. L*Eftrang e. 
He knows better than any man, what is not to be written; 
and never hazards himſelf fo far as to fall, but p/ods on delibe- 
rately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ſtaff before him. 
; Drygen's State of Innocence. 
Th' unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
Plods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. 

Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white. Young, 
(2.) Rogues, pad away o' the hoof, ſerk ſhelter, pack. 
Shakeſpeare. 


| Spenſer, 


To 


Dry. 7. 


— If one of mean affairs 
May piod it in a week, why may not I. ee 
Glide thither in a day. Shak. Cymb-line. 

Haft thou not held my ftirrup ? | 
Bare-headed, pladded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I ſhook. my head ? 

Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That barefoot #/od I the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults to have amendcd, 

(3+) Univerſal flodding priſons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries; 
As motion and long during action tires 
The finewy vigour of the traveller. 

He plods to turn his am'rous ſuit 5 
T' a plea in law, and proſecute, | Hadibras. 

She reaſon'd without plodding long, 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swifts Miſcel. 

Pro'pper. n. / [from plad.] A dull heavy laborious 


Shake/. 


Shak, 


Shak. 


man. 
Study is like the heav'n's glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe-authority from others books? Shake}. 
PLOT. x. /. [plox, Saxon. See PLlAr.] 1. A ſmall ex- 


0 


tent of ground. 2. A plantation laid out. 3. A form; 
a ſcheme; a plan. 4. [Imagined by Skinner to be de- 
rived from platform, but evidently contrafted from com- 
flot, French.] A conſpiracy ; a ſecret deſign formed a- 
gainſt another. 5. An intrigue ; an affair complicated, 
involved and embarraſſed ; the ſtory of a play, compriſing 
an artful involution of affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome 
unexpected means. 6. Stratagem ; artifice, in an ill ſenſe. 
7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
(1.) It was a choſen f/of of fertile land, 
Amongſt wide waves ſet like a little neſt, 
As if it had by nature's cunning hand 


Been choicely picked out from all the reſt. Spenſer. 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 
Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Tuſſer. 


This liketh moory plots, delights in ſedgy bowers. Drayt. 
Many unfrequented p/ofs there are, | 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany. Shak. 

Were there hut this ſingle plot to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt wonld grind it, 
And throw't againſt the wind. | 
When we mean to build, 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then we muſt rate the colt of the erection. Shak. 
Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, but in gar- 
den plott under the negligent hand of a gardener. Locke. 
(2.) Some goddeſs inhabiteth this region, who is the ſoul of 
this ſoil; for neither is any leſs than a goddeſs, worthy to be 
ſhrined in ſuch a heap of pleaſures : nor any leis than a godde is 
could have made it ſo perfect a fh mr. Sidney. 
(3.) The law of England never was properly applied unto 
the Iriſh nation, as by a purpoſed plot of government, but as 
they could inſinuate and ſteal themſelves under the ſame by their 
humble carriage. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
(4) I have o'erheard a plot of death upon him. bal. 
Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, 
That nought could croſs their plat, or them ſuppreſs. Dan. 
O think what anxious moments paſs between, 
The birth of p{ors, and their laſt fatal periods ! 
O 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 


Sbak. 


Made up of horrour all, and big with death ! Addiſon. 
(5. Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. Roſcommon. 
—— Our author | | 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the pt, 


The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pope. 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe is 
a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Cay. 
If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch as ſprings 
from the ſubject, then the winding up of the plat mult be a pro- 
bable conſequence of all that went before. * 
(6.) Fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 
(7.) Who fays he was not tos PE 
A man of much plot, 
May repent that falſe accuſation ; 
Having plotted and pen'd 
Six plays to attend | 
The farce of his negociation. : Denham. 
ToPror. v. x. [from the noun.] 1. To form ſchemes of 
miſchief againſt another, commonly againſt thoſe in au- 
thority. 2. To contrive ; to ſcheme. 
(1.) The ſubtle traitor 
This day had plotted in the council houſe 
To murther me. HH 
The wicked plotteth againſt the juſt, 
He who envies now thy ſtate, 
Who now 1s plotting how he may ſeduce 


Pſalm xxxvii. 12. P 


To Prot. v. 4. 


PLo'TTER. n. /. [from plot. ] 


To PLoucn. v. n. To praQtiſe aration ; 


Shak. Richard III. 


L © | 
ſwer' d, that though love had made his highneſs ſteal out cf his 
own country, yet fear would never make him run out of Spain. 

otton. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 2. To de- 
ſcribe according to ichnography. 
1.) —— With ſhame and forrow fill'd: 
Shame for his folly ; forrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 
(2.) This treatiſe plotteth down Cornwall, as it now ſtandeth, 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


1. Conſpirator. 2. Con- 


tiver | 
(1.) Colonel, we ſhall try who's the greater plotter of us 
two ; I againſt the ſtate, or you againſt the petticoat. Dryden. 
(2.) - An irreligious moor, 1 
Chief architect and p/9tter of theſe woes. Shak. 


Pro'ver. n. /. | p/uvier, French; pluvialis, Latin.] A 


lapwing. A bird. | 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, phea- 
ſant and plover. | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


| The bittern knows his time: or from the ſhore, 
The p/overs when to ſcatter o'er heath 


And fing. Thomſon's Spring, 


PLOUGH. . / [ploz, Saxon; plog, Daniſh ; legh, 


Dutch.] 1. The inſtrument with which the furrows are 
cut in the ground to receive the ſeed. 2. Tillage ; cul- 
ture of land. 3. A kind of plane. Ainſw. 
(1.) Till th' out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht ; a race 
Of proud-lin'd loiterers, that never ſow, 


Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a p/ow. Chapman. 
Look how the purple flower, which the plongb | 
Hath ſliorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth die. Peac ham. 


Some plougbs differ in the length and ſhape of their beams; 


ſame in the ſhare, other in the coulter and handles. Mort. 
In ancient times the ſacred plovgh employ d 
The kings and awful fathers. Thomſon. 


to turn up the 
ground in order to ſow ſeed. 185 ; 
| Rebellion, iniolence, ſedition | 
We ourſelves have plough'd for, ſow'd and ſcatter' d, 
By 22 them with us. Sbateſ. Coriolanus. 


Doth the ploughman plough all day to ſow ? I. xxviii. 24. 
They only give the land one ploug bing, and ſow white oats, 
and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer. 


To PLoucH. v. 4. 1. To turn up with the plough. 2. 


To bring to view by the plough : with up. 3. To fur- 
row; to divide. 4. To tear; to furrow. 
„ Let the Volſcians 1. 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Shou'd any ſlave, fo lewd, belong to you; 

No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in tetters bound. 
To work in Bridewell, or to p/ough your ground. Dryden. 
A man may plough, in ſtiff grounds the firſt time fallowed, 
an acre a day, E Mortimer. 
You find. it ploughed into ridges and farrows. Mortimer. 
(2.) Another of a duſky colour, near black ; there are of 
theſe frequeutly plaugbed up in the fields of Welden. Woodw. 


(3.) When the 7 omar her fun'ral rites had paid, 

He plough'd the Tyrrhene feas with fails diſplay d. Adliſ. 
With ſpeed we plough the watry way, 

My power ſhall guard thee. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(4-) Let 

Patient Octavia pleugh thy viſage 4 

With her prepared nails. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Lou'cHpory. n. , [ plough and boy.] A boy that follows 


the plough ; a coarſe ignorant boy. 


A pibughbboy, that has never ſeen any thing but thatched houſes 


Thee from obedience. Milton's Par. Loft, and his pariſh church, imagines that thatch * to the very 
The wolf that round th inclofure prowl'd nature of a houſe. | atts's Logich. 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dryden. PLO n ER. n. from plough.] One who ploughs or 


(2.) The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, that the 
prince did plot to be ſecretly gone; to which the marquis an- 


cultivates ground. 


When the country thall be Tepleniſhed with corn, as it will, 
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If well followed; for the country people themſelves are great 
Plasberg, Small ſpenders of corn: then there ſhould be good 
ſtore of magazines er 


ected. Spenſer. 


PLoventa'nd. n. /. [ phugh and land) A farm for 


corn. | 
Who hath a ploug bland caſts all his feed-corn there, 
And yet allows his ground more corn ſhould bear, Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or inhabit- 
ed townſhips, the number of ploughlands that each contains, 
and the number of the inhabitants. Hale. 
Provlenuax. 2. f. [ plough and man.] 1. One that at- 
tends or uſes. the plough ; a cultivator of corn. 2. A 
groſs ignorant ruſtick. 3. A ſtrong laborious man. 


1.) When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
Ada merry larks are 2 clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev ry tree. bal. 
God provides the good things of the world, to ſerve the needs 
bf nature by the labours of the bman. Taylor. 
The careful ploug hman doubting ſtands. Mi lion. 
Your reign no leſs aſſures the plougoman's peace, 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe. Waller. 


, and the ſoldiers by war, the 


The merchant gains by 


| ſhepherd by wet ſeafons, and the ploughmen by dry. Temple. 
bo can ceaſe t' admire : | 
. The plougbman « attire. Dryd. 
— e | 
My plo 's is, t' other my ſſ s ſon. Dryden. 


4843.) Her hand to whoſe ſoft ſerzure_ 

Hard as the palm of hman. „ Shake. 
"C3 A wink ſtomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and 
2 pong man will digeſt it. Arbuibnot on Aliments, 
PLou'GumonDay..n. . The Monday after twelfth day. 

P next after that the twelftide is pail 
Bids out with the þ , the worſt huſband is laſt. Tuſſer. 


PLuck. n. / [from the verb.] 


time, that the man did not think 


TL. UW 


Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. i. 26. 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is plant - 
ed. Eceluſ. iii. 2. 

They pluck off their ſkin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 
Diſpatch em quick, but firſt p/uck out their tongues, 


Leſt with their dying breath they ſow ſedition,  Addifon. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe. Gay. 
From the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thouſand tugging bills 

Pluck hair and wool. Thomſon's Spring. 

(2.) Since I pluckt geeſe, I knew not what it was to be _ 
ten. Shak. 

I come to thee from plume p/uck'd Richard. Shak. 


(3.) Hewilled them to pluck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new aſſault, wherein he expected they ſhould 
with courageous reſolution recompenſe their late cowardice. 
| — Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
1. A pull; à draw; a ſin- 
gle act of plucking. 2. [Plughk, Erſe. I know not whe- 
ther derived from the Engliſh, rather than the Engliſh from 
the Erſe.] The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 
(.) Birds kept coming 3 all day; but fo few at a 
em worth a pluck. L'Eftra. 
y, they could not, without 
attractions of the motory 
on the Creation. 


Were the ends of the bones 


reat difficulty, obey the placks 
muſcles, | 


PLu'cxer. 2. . [from #luck.] One that plucks. 


Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings Shak. 
Pull it as ſoon as the ſeed begin to grow brown, at 
which time let the pluckers tie it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 


Swediſh ; pluggbe, Dutch.] A ſtop- 


Pros. . /. e 
+" thing driven hard into another body, to ſtop a 


Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down the ſucker to 


Prouv'cusmart. n. . | plough and ſbare.] The part of the bottom 


the plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 
ED 34 — earth 1 up, the ploughſbare lighted upon a 
great ſtone ; we pulled that up, and ſo found ſome * 


I be pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning ploug h- 
ſhares without being ſcorched. | Addiſon, Spectalar. 
To PLUCK. v. 4. {[plocctan, Saxon; flocken, Duich.] 1. 
To pull with nimbleneſs or force; to ſnatch; to pull; 
to draw ; to force on or off; to force up or down; 
to act upon with violence. It is very generally and licen- 
tiouſly uſed, particularly by Shakeſpeare. It has often 
ſome particle after it, as down ; of 3 em; away ; up ; 
into. 2. To ſtrip of feathers. 3. To pluck up a heart or 


ſpirit. A proverbial expreſſion for taking up of reſuming 


of courage. | es 5 8 
( 2.) It ſeemed hetter unto that noble king to plant a peace- 
able government among them, than by violent means to 


Lou were 1 before, 


And that high royalty was ne er pl/uct'd of. Shah, 
Pluct down my officers, break my decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock at form. Shak. 
| | Can'ft thou not 1 
Pluck from the menmry a rooted forrow, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom. . Shakef. Macbeth. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with come- 
lineſs plucked all Sbaleſ. Macberb. 


e his way. * 
—— my love a ring; 
He would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world maſters. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


Shak. 


If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Lou pluck a thouſand dangers on your head. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the e be 
7 oy the locks. Shak. 
Lill pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron, 


pluck 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


, _ monſieur plum: this is ſometimes 


The fighting*with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts in the = 
diſhing of two ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaden with 
Plugs of lead at either end: this opens the cheſt. Addi. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together with 
a large plug of tobacco. Swift's Direct. to the Butler . 

To PLus. v. a. [from the noun.) To ſtop with a plug. 
A tent pluggi the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part di to receive it, Sharp's Surgery. 
PLum. u. /. [plum, plumtrpeoy, Saxon; blumme, Daniſh, 
A cuſtom has prevailed of writing plumb, but improperly.} 
1. A fruit. The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed -in a circular order, and expand in form of a roſe, 
m whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterwards 
becomes an oval or globular fruit, having a ſoft fleſhy pulp, 
ſurrounding an hard oblong ſtone, for the moſt part poiat- 
ed]; to which ſhould be added, the footſtalks are long and 
flender, and have but a ſingle fruit upon each: the ſpecies 
are ; 1. The jeanhative, or white primordian. 2. The 
ug, black damaſk, commonly called the Morocco plum. 
3. The little black damaſk plum. 4. The great damaſk 
violet of Tours. 5. The Orleans plum. 6. The Fother- 
ingham plum. 7. The Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet 
Perdrigon plum. 9. The white Perdrigon plum. 10. 
The red imperial plum, ſometimes called the red bonum 
wagoum. 11. The white imperial bonum magnum; white 
Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The Chefton plum. 13. 
The apricot plum. 14. The maitre claude. 15. La 
roche-courbon, or diaper rouge ; the red diaper plum. 


16. Queen Claudia. 1y. Myrobalan pluw. 18. The 
een gage plum. 19. 


'be cloth of | plum. 20. St. 

tharine plum. 21. The royal Auk a La mirabele. 

23. The Brignole plym. 24. The . 25. The 

| the Wentworth 

plum, 3 bonum magnum. 26. The 
* 6 


_— 
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cherry plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The muſ- 
cle plum. 29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black 
bullace-tree p/um. 31. The white bullace-tree plum. 32. 
he black thorn or floe-tree p/um. Miller. 2. Raiſin ; 
grape diied in the ſun. 3. [In the cant of the city.] The 
tum of one hundred thouſand pounds. 4. A kind of play, 
called, How many pluas for a penny. Ain/xv, 

(1.) Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the ſummum bo- 
num conſiſted in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contempla- 
tion: they might as reaſonably have diſputed, whether the belt 
reliſh were in apples, plums or nuts. | Locke. 

(2.) I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. Shak. 


(3.) By the * edict, many a man in France will ſwell 


into a //um, w 


| fell ſeveral thouſand pounds ſhort of it the 
day before. 


Addiſon. 
| The miſer muſt make up his plum, ; 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. | Prior. 


By fair dealing Jobn had ng rg ſome plums, which he 
might have kept, had it not been for his law-ſuit. Arbut buot. 
\ — Aſk you, 
Why the and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum? 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plum. 


e. 
Pru'uAGE. n. /. { plumage, French.] Feathers ; ſuit of 


feathers. 
The plumage of birds exceeds the piloſity of beaſts. Bacon. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, © 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove. Pope. 
Prunus. . /. { plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.] A plummet; 
a leaden weight let down at the end of a line. | 
If the p/u-16 line hang juſt upon the perpendicular, when the 
level is ſet flat down upon the work, the work is level. | 
9 5 Maxon 5 Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Piums. adv. [from the noun.] 1. Perpendicularly to the 
horizon. 2. It is uſed for any ſudden deſcent, a plumb or 
perpendicular being the ſhort paſſage of a falling body. It 
is ſometimes pronounced ignorantly plump. « 
(.) — He meets | 
A vaſt vacnity, all unawares is 
Flutt'ring his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. Mi/ton. 
Tf all theſe atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with equal ve- 
locity, being all perfectly a ſolid and imporous, and the va- 
cuum not reſiſting their motion, they would never the one qver- 
take the other. "Eo 8 ' Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Is it not a fad thing to fall thus plumb into the grave ? 
well one minute, and dead the next. | Collier. 
Te PLUM B. wv. a. {from the noun.] 1. To ſound; to ſearch 
by a line with a weight at its end. 2. To regulate any 
work by the plummet. | 
(1.) The moſt experienced ſeamen plumbed the depth of the 
channel. 3 5 Swift. 
PLU'/MBER. mn: /. [ plombier, Fr.] One who works upon 
lead, commonly written and pronounced plummer. 
PLu'mBery. n, /. [from plumber.) Works of lead; the 
manufactures of a plumber. Commonly ſpelt plummery. 


Pruimcake. u. ſ. [ plum and cake.) Cake made with rai- 


ſias. | 
; He cramm'd them till their guts did ale N 
With caudle, cuſtard and plumcale. Hudibras. 
PLUME. ». /. [ plume, French; pluma, Latin.] 1. Fear 
ther of birds. 2. Feather warn as an ornament ; Chap- 


man uſes it for a creſt at large. 8. Pride; towering mien. 


4. Token of honour ; prize of conteſt. 5. Plume is a 
term uſed by botaniſts for that part of the ſeed, of a plant, 
which in its grqwih, becomes the trunk: it is incloſed in 
two BET the lobes for its reception, 


and is divided at its looſe end into diyers pieces, all cloſely 
bound together hk 
this name. | e 

' (1. Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 


And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail; 
We'll pull * plumes, ae away his train. Sbaleſ. 
Wings he wore of many a colour d plume, Mito. 


a bunch of feathers, whence it has. 
ack of f 4 


"SY 
They appear made up of little bladders, like thoſe in the pheme 


or ſtalk of a quill. Grew"s Mujaum. 
(2.) Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their p/umes | | 
Fan you into deſpair. | Shak. Corialanus. 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 
And caught him by the horſe-haire f lume, that dangl'd on 


his creſt. | Chapman. 
Eaftern travellers know that oſtridges feathers are common, 
and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. Brown, 


The fearful infant 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o'erſpread, ; 
And his high plume that nodded o'er his head. Dryd. 
(3.) Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul | 
Adopts thee heir. Shak. Richard II. 

(4-) Ambitious to win from me ſome flume. Milton, 
To PLUM. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To pick and adjuſt 
feathers. 2. [ Plumer, Fr.] To (trip of feathers. 3. To 
ſtiip ; to pill. 4. To place as a plume. 5. To adorn 
with plumes. 
(1.) Swans muſt be kept in ſome encloſed pond, where they 
may have room to come aſhore and plume themſelves. Mort. 
([̃ 2.) Such animals, as feed upon fleth, devour ſome part of 
the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with, becauſe. 
they will not take the pains fully to plume them. Ray. 
(3-) They ſtuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume 
the nobility and people to feather himſelf. Bacon. 
(4.) His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt | 
Sat horror lum d. Millions Paradiſe Loft. 
(5-) Farewel the p/umed troops, and the big war, | 
That make ambition virtue. Shak. Othello. 
PLUMEA'LLUM. . / [alumen plumoſum, Lat.] A kind 
of aſbeſtus. „ ks | 
Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, will admi- 
niſter to the flame, and yet not conſume. . Wilkins, 

PLUMI'GEROUS. adj. | pluma and gero, Lat.] Having fea- 

thers ; feathered. Dig. 

PLu'MirEDE. 2. /. [ pluma and pes, Lat.] A fowl that 

has feathers on the foot. | | Did. 


P.uMMET. n. , [from plumb.) 1. A weight of lead hung 


at a ſtring, by which depths are ſounded, and perpendicu- 
larity is diſcerned. 2. Any weight. | 


—— 


( 2.) Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, | 
I'll drown my book. Shak. Tempeſt. 
Fly envious time, 
Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, WE 
| Whole ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace. Milton. 


| (2) God fees the body of fleſh, which you bear about you, 
and the plummets which it hangs upon your ſoul, and therefore, 
when you cannot riſe high enough to him, he comes down to 
you. 3 Duppa's Rules fur Devotion. 
 _ The heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in the aſcend- 
ing ſide of the wheel, muſt be counterpoiſed by a plummet faf- 
tened about the | wary. on the axis: this plummet will deſcend 
according as the doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel 
Prumo'sITyY. . . [from plumous.] The ſtate of having 
feathers. | <5 | 
PLu'Movs. adj. | plumeux, Fr. plumoſus, Latin.] Feathe- 
ry; reſembling feathers. 
This hav a like plumaus body in the middle, but finer. — 
. I BY . Woodward on Foffis. 
PLUMP. adj. [Ot this word the etymology is not known. 
Sl inner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe apple; 
it might be more eaſily deduced from plum, which yet 
feems very harſh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not 
lean. ; fleek ; full and ſmooth  _ 
The heifer, that valued itſelf 2 ſmooth coat and a 
plump habit of body, was taken up for a ſacrifice ; but the ox, 
that was deſpiſed. for his raw bones, went on with his work. 
QI. TH. 
— Plump.gentleman, 
Get out as faſt as e er you. can: 


PL U 
Or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim, 


You make the — croud you blame. Prior. 
: The fainiſh'd cow | 
Grows lum and round, and full of mettle. Swift, 


Pro r. n. , om the adjective.] A knot; a tut; a 
cluſter ; a number joined in one maſs. I believe it is now 
corrupted to clump. 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump together, not 
acceſſible but by ſea. | 
Warwick having eſpied certain plumps of Scottiſh horſemen 
ranging the field, returned towards the articre to prevent dan- 


— | Hayward. 
We reſted under a of trees. Sandys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 


A plump of fowl behold their foe on high; 
They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. . 
To PLUM. v. a. (from the adjective.] To fatten; to 
ſwell; to make large. | 5 
The particles of air expanding themſelves, plump out the 
ſides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. Boyle. 
I'm as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our houſe will 
plump me up with good chear. | 1 
Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them. Mart. 
 ToPLuwy. v. n. [from the adverb.] 1. To fall like a 
ſtone into the water, A word formed from the ſound, or 
rather corrupted from plumb. 2. [from the adjective.] 
To be ſwollen. Ainſwo: th. Jo 


Pl ume. adv. [Probably corrupted from plumb, or perhaps 


formed from the ſound of a tione falling on the water.] 


With a ſudden fall. | 
I would fain now ſee em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridge; 
Or to ſome river take em | | | 
Plump, and fee if that would wake em. Ben. Jobn ſon. 
Pro ur ER. n. /. [from plump.] Something worn in the 
mouth to ſwell out the cheeks. 
She dext'rouſly her plumpers draws, | 
That ſerve to fill her hollow jaws. Sawift's Miſcel. 
PLu'meness. u. ,. [from plump] Fulneſs ; diſpoſition to- 
Wards fulneſs. | 5 | 
Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſs in the 
eye, and by encreaſing the refraction make the rays converge 
ſooner, ſo as to convene at the bottom of the eye. 
| | Newton's Opticks. 
Pr.uU'MPORRIDGE. 
with plums. 5 - 
A erat _ dined 33 on . 
eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. To iſen. 
PLu'MeUDDING. . /. [plum and pudding ] Pudding made 
with plums. I; 55 
Pru'wey, adj. Plump; fat. A ludicrous word. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 


feathers. E 
Satan fell, and ſtraight a 2 globe 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their ylumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore 
As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Miltcn. 
Appear d his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood. Audi ſon. 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plum part only up- 
on one fide. . | ( 
To PLU/NDER. v. 4. [plunderen, Duich.] 1. To pillage ; 
to rob in an hoſtile way. 2. To take by pillage. 3. To 


rob as a thief. | 
(.) Nebuchadnezzar # s the temple of God, and we 
find the fatal doom that afterwards befel him. South's Serm. 


(2.) Being driven away, and his books plundered, one of his 


- L"Eftrange. 


n. ſ. [plum and porridge.] Porridge 


zal. 
Pru'my. adj. . [from plume.) Peathered ; covered with 


Grew's C:ſmol. 


P L U 


neighbours bought them in his behalf, and preſerved them for 


him till the end of the war. Feil. 
Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 
Than what is Eder in the rage of war. Dryden. 


(3-) Tueir. country's wealth our mightier miſers drain, 

Or crots, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope. 
PLu'npex. n. / (irom the verb.] Pillage ; ſpoils gotten 
in war. | 1 

Let looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 

To pay themſelves with under. 
PLu'nderes. n. . [from plunder.] 
ſpoiler. 2. A thief; a robber 

(2) It was a famous faying of William Rufus, whoſoever ſpares 

perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and traitors, deprives all 


Otway. 
1. Hoſtile pillager ; 


good men of their peace and quirtnels. Addiſon. 
We cannot future violence o'ercome, = 
Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, 
Since what one plund rer left, the next will ſeize. Dryden. 


To PLUNGE. v. a. [plonger, Fr.] 1. To put ſuddenly 
under water, or under any thing ſuppoſed liquid. 2. To 
put into any ſtate ſuddenly. 3. To burry into any dif- 
treſs. 4. To force in ſuddenly. This word, to what 
action ſoever it be applied, commonly expreſſes either 
violence and ſuddenneſs in the agent, or diſtreſs in the 
patient. SR 


(..) Plunge us in the flames. Milton. 
Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 

But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings. Dryden. 

(..) I mean to 2 the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 

And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. n 
(3.) O conſcience! into what abyſs of fears 

And horrors haſt thou driv'n me ? out of which 

I find no way; from deep to deeper plung'd. Milton, 


Without a prudent determination in matters before us, we 

ſhall be plunged into perpetual errors. | __ Waits, 
(4-) At this advanc'd, and fudden as the word, 

In proud Plexippus' boſom plung d the ſword. Dryd. 
Let them not be too haſty to plunge their enquiries at once 
into the depths of knowledge. Waits, 

ToPLUNnGe. wv. n. 1. To fink ſuddenly into water; to 
dive 2. To fall or ruth into any hazard or diftreſs. 
(I.) Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. Shak. Jul. Cæſ. 
His courſer plung d, | | 
And threw him off; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. Drei. 
When thou, thy ſhip o erwhelm'd with waves, ſhalt be 
Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea. Dryden. 
When toi toĩſes have been a long time upon the water, their 
ſhell being dried in the ſun, they are eaſily taken; by reaſon 
they cannot plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 
(2.) He could find no other way to conceal his adültery, but 


to plunge into the guilt of a murther. Tillotſon. 
Bid me for honour lunge into a war 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow. Addiſon. 
Impotent of mind and uncontroul'd, Sp 
He plung d into the gulph which heav'n foretold, Pope. 


PLunGE. n. J. 1. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 
2. Difficulty ; ſtrait ; diſtreſs. 
( 2.) She was weary of life, ſince ſhe was brought to that 
plunge, to conceal her huſband's murder, or accuſe her fon. 
People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven for <4 
without helping themſelves. L' Eftrange. 
Wilt thou behold me ſinking in my woes ? eee 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 


To raiſe me from amidſt this plunge of forrows ? | Addiſon. 


He mult be a good man; a 13 which Cicero and Quinc- 
tilian are much at a plunge in afferting to the Greek and Roman 


orators. | _ Baker on Learning, 
Pru'nGeon. . . [mergus, Latin.] A fea bird. 
Ainſwor tb. 
„ 6 F 2 


8 
Pr.u'ncex. . /. [from plunge.] One that plunges ; a 


diver. 
PLN RET. n. . A kind of blue colour. Ainſw. 
1. Implying more than 


PLURAL. adj. [pluralis, Latin.) 
one. 2. [In grammar.] The Greek and Hebrew have 


two variations, one to fignify the number two, and ano» 


ther to ſignify a number more than two; under one vari- 
ation the noun is ſaid to be of the dual number, and ynder 
the other of the plural. | Clarke. 
(r.) Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thoud'ſt two; 
Better have none | 
Than plural faith, -which is too much by one. Shak. 
Pru'xaltsT. n. .. [pluraliſle, Fr. from plural.] One 
that holds more eccleſiaflical benefices than one with cure 
of ſouls. 

If the plrralifts would do their beſt to ſuppr- ſs curates, their 
number might be ſo retrenched, that they would not be in the 
leaſt formidable. | Collier on Pride. 

Piukra'LiTyY. n. ſ. [pluralite, Ft.] 1. The ſtate jof be- 
ing or having a greater number. 2. A number more than 
one. 3. More cures of ſouls than one. 4. The greater 
number ; the 3 | 

(1.) It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts, 
that maketh the total greater ; yet it ſeemeth to the eye a ſhorter 
diſtance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it have 
trees, whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

(2.) Thoſe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, 
and fo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the ſymbolum, 

that ſhould diſcriminate the orthodox from them. — . 
Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction and flurality; ſome- 
times it reduceth all into conjunction and unity. Pearſon. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though 
main impediment to the converſion of the Eaſt Indies. Bentley. 

Tis impoſſible to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its ſignification is 
ſuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke's Lat. Grammar, 


(4) Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither 


wiſe nor L'Eftrange,” 
Prox AL L v. adv. [from plural.] In a ſenſe implying more 

than one. 3 . 4 5 
PLusn. n. .. [peluche, Fr.] A kind of villous or ſhaggy 


cloth ; ſhag ; a kind of woollen velvet. a 
The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of pluſb, and 
ſound was quite deaded, and but mere breath. 
The colour of p/ufþ or velvet will _ varied, if you 
part of it one way, and part of it another. Bey. 
I love to wear cloths that are fluſh, 

Not prefacing old rags with lub. Cleaveland, 

Pru'syer. u. , [galea levis.] A ſea fiſh. 


The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fiſh called a 


pluſber, ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, who leapeth above water, 
and there through bewrayeth them to the balker. 


Pru'viar. N adj. [from pluvia, Lat.] Rainy; relating 
PIV Vio vs. 1 to rain. 0 | 
The fungous 


parcels about the wicks of candles only 1 
a moiſt and pluvious air about them. 1 r 
PLu'viaL. n. , [fluvial, French.] A prieft's cope. 
Ainſwort h. 
To Pry. v. a. [lien, to work at any thing, old Dutch. ] 
Junius and Skinner:} 1. To work on any thing cloſely 
and importunately. 2. To employ with diligence ; to keep 


buſy - to ſet on work. 3. To ptactiſe diligently. 4 To Px u Wr cks. 


ſolicit impotrtunatex. 
(1.) The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes | 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes. Dryd. 
The hero from afar 

Plies him with darts and ſtones ; and diſtant war. Dryd, 
41812.) — Her gentle wit ſhe p/es 

"To teach them truth. ; - 
He reſumed his pen too, and p d it as hard. 


that be the 


1 PLy'exs. n. , See PlIE RS. 
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Carew. 


n. 


PyrUNATOLOoe v. 1. 


I 7, 


10 A 
They their legs p/y'd, not ſtaying 

Until they reach'd the fatal champain. | Hudibras. 
He who exerts all the faculties of his ſoul, and plies all means 
and opportunities in the ſearch of truth, may reſt upon the 
judgment of his conſcience fo informed, as à warrantable guide, 
1 South Ser Mons. 

The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land. Dryd. Virgil. 
I have phed my needle theſe fifty years, and by my good 


will would never have it out of my hand. St eftator, 
(3.) He ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply. Spenſer, 
Keep houſe, and ply his book, welcome his friends, 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Sbaleſp. 
Then commune how they beſt may ply | 
Their growing work. | Milton. 
Their bloody taſk, unweary'd ſtill, they ply. Waller. 


(4.) He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. 

| Shake ſj eare, 

He plies the duke at morning and at night, e 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ftate, _ | 

If they deny him juſtice. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
Whoſoever has any thing of David's piety will be perpetually 
plying the throne of grace with ſuch like acknowledgments ; as, 
bleſſed he that providence, which delivered me from ſuch a lewd 
company. | South, 
ToPLy. v. n. 1. To work, or offer ſervice. 2. To go in 
haſte. 3. To buſy one's ſelf. 4. [Plier, French.] To 
bend. | 


(.) He was forced to ply in the ſtreets as a porter for his 
livelihood. | Addi ſon, Spect. 
(2.) Thither he plies undaunted. | Milton, 


(3-) A bird new made about the banks ſhe plies, 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dryden. 
(4.) The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, and ll re- 
covered itſelf again, but the oak was ſtubborn, and choſe ra- 
ther to break than hend. L*Eftrange. 


PLy. ». /. [from the verb.] 1. Bent; turn; form; caſt; 
bias. 2. Plait ; fold. | | | 

(1.) The late learners cannot ſo well take the p/y, except it be 

in ſome minds that have not ſuffered themſelves to fix, but have 

kept themſelves open and prepared to receive continual amend- 

ment. | | | Bacon s Eſſays.. 

(2.) The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of the ſtomach de- 

tain the aliment in the ſtomach.” Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


J adj. {wwwualn, from wmwiua] 1. 
Moved by wind ; relative to wind. 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. | 
(1.) I fell upon the ing of preumatical trials, whereof 
I gave an account in a book about the air. le. 
That the air near the ſurface of rhe earth will expand itſelf, 
when the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſphere is taken off, 
may be ſeen in the experiments made by Boyle in his prenma- 
tick engine. . Cocke's Elements of Natural Philoſophy. 
e lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, | : 
To vinous ſpirits added, 
They with pneumatict engine ceaſcleſs draw. 
( 2.) All ſolid bodies conſiſt of pneumatical and tangi - 
ble; the 2 ſubſtance being in ſome bodies the native 
ſpitit of the body, and in ſome plain air that is gotten * 
: Bacon. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more . and rare; and not to retrograde, from 
pueumatical, to that which is denſe. Bacon Nat. Hifi. 
[pneumatique, French; TMipa.] 1. A 
branch of mechanicks, which conſiders the doctrine of 
the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenſ- 
ed, rarified or gravitates. Harris. 2. In the ſchools, the 
doctrine of ſpyricual ſubſtances, as God, angels, and the 


ſouls of men. Did. 7 
n. / [mwmparooyia.] The doctrine of 
iritual exiſtence. | | 
ACH. v. a. [oeufs pochez, Fr.] 1. To boil ſlightly. 


Philips. | 


Pp O C 
2. To begin without completing: from the practice of 
boiling eggs flightly. Not in uſe. 3. [ Pocher, French; 


to pierce.] lo ftab; to pierce. 4. [From poche, a 
ket.] To plunder by ſtealth. 

(1.) yolks of Ep? are fo well for nouriſhment, 

that, ſo they be poached or rare boile need no other pre- 

paration. Bacon's Nat. Hit 


(2.) Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at 
a number of enterprizes, than maintained any conſtantly. 


Bacon. 
(3.) The flowk, fole and plaice follow the tide up into the 


ſh rivers, where, at low water, the country 2 poach them 


with an inſtrument ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpear, 
(4.) So ſhameleſs, fo abandon'd are their ways, 
They poach Parnaſſus, and lay claim for praiſe. 
To Po Ack. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 1. To ſteal 
game; to carry off game privately in a bag. 2. To be 
damp. A cant word. 
= © In the ſchools 
They peach for ſenſe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldham. 
(2.) Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in 
ſummer, and poach in winter. | Mortimer's Huſb. 
Poa'cHaRD. n. .. [boſcas.] A kind of water fow], | 
Poa'cutr. n. / [from poach.] One who ſteals game. 
Lou old poachers have ſuch a way with you, that all at once 
the buſineſs is done. | 55 More's Foundling. 
Poa'cniness. n. /. [from poachy.] Marſhineſs ; damp- 
neſs. A cant word. | 
The vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep for graſs. 
| Mortimer. 
Posch v. adj. Damp; marſhy. A cant word. 

What uplands you defign for mowing, ſhut up the beginning 
of February; but marſh lands lay not up till April, excex 
your marſhes be very poachy. Mortimer s Huſb. 
Pock. . /. [from pox.] A puſtule raiſed by the ſmall- 

po. | 

Po'cxerT. n. /. [pocca, Saxon; pochet, French.] 1. The 
ſmall bag inſerted into cloaths. 2. A pocket is uſed in 
trade for a certain quantity; as, a pocket of hops. 


Carew. 


(1.) Here's a letter | 
Found in the pocket of the flain Roderiga. Shak. 
Whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe ; 
T' other would take it wond'rous ill, | 
If in your focket he lay ſtill. 5 Prior. 
As be was ſeldom without medals in his pocket, he would 
often ſhew us the ſame face on an old coin, that we ſaw in the 
nee. ©” 8 8 Addiſon on Medals. 


To Po'cxer. v. a. [pocheter, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To 
put in the pocket. 2. To Pocxer up. A proverbial 
| wal that denotes the doing or taking any thing clandeſ- 
tinely. | | 
— - Bleſs'd paper- credit! | 
Sold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt things 
Can pocket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings. 25 
(2.) If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but 
theſe, Lam a villain; and yet you will ſtand to it, and you 


will not Pocket up wrongs. Shak. H. IV. 
| He lays his claim 1 
To half the profit, half the fame, 

And helps to pocket up the game. Prior. 


Pol cx RT BOOK. n. /. [pocket and book] A 
carried in the pocket for haſty notes. 

Licinius let out the offals.of his meat to intereſt, and kept a 

iſter of ſuch debtors. in his pocketbook. Arbuthnot. 

ote down the matters of doubt in ſome pocketbook, and take 

the firſt opportunity to get them reſolved. Watts, 


 Po'cxETGLass. n. , [pocket and glaſs.] Portable looking- 


paper book 


Garth, ; 


Pope. 


P-OE 


Fe *. 1. /. [pock and hole.) Pit or ſcar made by the 
m | 
| Are theſe but warts and pockboles in the face 


O' th' earth? Daune. 
Po'cxIiness. n. / [from pochy.] The ſtate of being 


3 
Pol cx v. adj. {from pox.] lufected with the pox. 
My father's love hes thus in my bones; I might have loved 
all the pocky whores in Perſia, and have felt it lets in my bones. 
| Denham's Sophy. 
Po'cultwT. adj. ¶ poculum. Lat.] Fit for drink. 
Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſculent, are notwith- 
ſtanding foculent ; as hops and broom. Bacon, 


Pop. n. J. (bade, boede, Dutch, a little houſe. Skinner.] 


'The capſule of leyumes ; the caſe of ſeeds. 

To raiſe tulips fave the feeds which are ripe, when the 
begin to open at the top, which cut off with the ſtalks from 
the root, and keep the pods upright, that the ſeed do not fall 

out. Morti mers Hujb. 

Popa'cRICaL. adi. (xedaygne, molzyen ; om podagra, 
Latin. ] 1. Afflicted with the gout. 2. Gouty ; relating 
to the gout. | 
(.) From a magnetical ativ:ty muſt be made out, that a 
loadſtone, held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth ei- 


ther cure or give great eaſe in the gout. Brawn's Vuls. Err. 
Po'ppes. n. / (from pod] A gatherer of peafecods, 
beans and other pulſe. N Dict. 


Popce. u. ſ. A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner, 
Po'tm. n. ,. [poema, Lat. woinya.] The work of a poet; 
a metrical compoſition. | SR 
A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition of the poets 
in many or few verſes; but even one alone verſe ſometimes makes 
a perfect poem. | Ben. Johnſon. 
The lady Anne of Bretaigne, paſſing through the preſence of 
France, and eſpying Chartier, a famous poet, faſt aſleep, kiſ- 
ſing him, aid, we muſt honour the mouth whence ſo many 
golden poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry. 
To you the promis'd poem I will pay. Dryd. 
Po'es Y, N. £ [poefee, French ; poeſis, Lat. Tomo. |] 1 
The art of writing poems. 2. Poem; metiical compo- 
fition ; poetry. 3. A ſhort concen engraved on a ring or 
other thing. 
(1.) A poem is the work of the poet; p22/y is his {kill or 
craft of making; the very fiction itſelf, the reaſon or form of 


the work. Ben. Fahnſcn., 
| How far have we | 
Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy ? 
Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above | 
For tongues of angels.  Drpder.,. 
(2.) Muſick and poeſy uſed to quicken. you. Shak. 


There is an hymn, for they have excellent poe/y ; the ſubject _ 
is always the praiſes of Adam, Noah and Abraham, concluding 
ever with a thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. 5 
| Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They apprehend. a veritable hiſtory in an emblem or piece of 
chriſtian foeſy, |  Brawn's Vulg. Err. 
(3.) A paltry ring, whoſe poeſy was, 3 | 
For all the world like cutler's poetry | 
Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not: _ Shak. 
POET. . ,. [poete, Fr. poeta, Lat. renne] An inven- 
tor; an author of fiction; a writer, of poems; one whe. 
writes in meaſure. es 
The pcet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 


to heav'n 3 


| A local habitation and a name. Fak. 
ſhow, Oi.uvr poet ape, who would be thought the chief, 
Powder and pocketg/aſs, and beaux. Prior, © His works become the frippery of wit, 
laſs, : 5 From brocage he is grown ſo bold A thief, 
front wi braſs. S$wwiſt's Miſcel. While we the robb'd deſpiſe, and pity its. F. Jol ſan. 


3 Ea, 
— *Tis not vain or fabulous 


What the ſage poets ta ught by the heav'nly iS 
Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, 


Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles. Milton. 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 

Wert living the ſame poet that thou'rt now, 

While Angels ſing to thee their aires divines, 

And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine. Convley. 


A pnet is a maker, as the word ſignifies ; and he who cannot 


make, that is invent, hath his name for nuthing. Dryden. 
POETA'STER. n. /. [Latin.) A vile petty poet. 
| Let no paetaſter command or mtreat | 
Another, extempore verſes to make. Ben. Johnſen. 
Begin not as th' old poefafter did, 
Troy's famous war, and 5 fate I ing. Roſcommon. 


Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poetafters, that ſpend them- 
ſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſewing here and there ſome 
cloth of gold on their ſackcloth. Felton. 


Po'eress. n. /. [from pret ; pica poetria, Lat.] A the 


poet. „ 
PoE TIcAL. I adj. [mowing ; poet igue, Fr. poeticus, Latin.] 
Po“ rick. ; Expreſſed in poetry ; pertaining to poetry; 


ſuitable to poetry. ; 
Would the gods had made you pnetical. 
— do not know what poetical is. 


— The trueſt poetry is molt feigning. Shak. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poet1ck rage. Waller. 


The moral of that zoetical fiction, that the uppermoſt link 
of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes is faſtened to Jupiter's 
chair, ſignifies that almighty God governs and directs ſubordi- 


nate cauſes and effects. Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe in good Engliſh, 
in poetical expreſſions and in muſical numbers.  Dryd. 
— The mule ſaw it upward riſe, 
Though mark'd by none but quick poerich eyes. Pope. 
I alone can inſpire the poetical crowd, Sawift, 


Pork ricALLv. adv. from poetical.] With the qualities 
of poetry; by the fiction of poetry. : 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners of the heroes 

are poetically good, if of a piece. Dryden. 
The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece and the 

| bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted into thoſe fiery bulls. 


To Poe TI z E. v. n. [foetiſer, Fr. from poer.] To write like 
t. 5 | 
I verſify the truth, not poetize. Donne 


Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, thus o- 


etizes. 
Po'zTauss. n. , [from poetris, Lat. 
picas in Perſius.] A the poet. 
—— Mok peerleſs poetreſs, : 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spenſer, 
Po'zrTay. n , [from pet.] 1. Metrical compoſition ; the 
art or practice of writing poems. 2. Poems ; poetical 
leces. | . 7 
(x.) Strike the beſt invention dead, | 
Till baffled poetry hangs down the head. Cleaveland. 
Although in poetry it be neceſſary that the unities of time, 
place and action ſhould be explained, there is ſtill ſomething 
that gives a greatneſs of mind to the reader, which few of the 
criticks have conſidered. | 
(2.) She taketh moſt delight 
In muſick, inſtruments and poetry. 


whence poetridas 


— 


ſtimulating the palate; ſharpneſs. 2. The power of ir- 
. Titation ; nr. 8 | X 
1.) 1 ſat quietly down at my morſel, adding only a priaci- 
* of haves to all ſucceeding meaſures by way 4 and 
one point of conduct in the dutcheſs's life added much poignancy 
to it. | | 


lar; 


Hakemwill., 


Addiſon, Spect᷑. 


Shak. 
Poi'cxnancy. =. /. [from poignant.] 1. The power of 


Swift, 


”. 0-1 
POV'GNANT. adj. [poignant, French.} 1. Sharp ; ſti- 
mulating the palate. 2. Severe ; piercing ; paintul. 3, 
Ixritating; fatirical ; keen. 
(1.) No poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, 
Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat. Dryden. 
The ſtudious man, whoſe will was never determined to poig - 
nant ſauces and delicious wine, is by hunger and thirſt determin- 
ed to _ and drinking. Locke. 
(2.) If God makes uſe of ſome poignant diſgrace to let out 
the poiſonous vapour, is not the mercy greater than the ſeverity 
of the cure ? South's Sermons, 
Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain 
Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. Norris Miſcel, 
POINT. 2. / [poin&, point, French.) 1. The ſharp end 
of any inſtrument, or body. 2. A ſtring with a tag 3. 
Headland ; promontoiy. 4. A fting of an epigram; a 
ſentence terminated with ſome remarkable turn of words 
or thought. 5: An indiviſible part of ſpace. 6. An indi- 
viſible part of time; a moment. 7. A ſmall ſpace. 8. 
Punctilio; nicety. 9. Part required of time or ſpace ; 
critical moment; exact place. ro. Degree; ſtate. 11. 
Not of diſtinction in writing ; a ſtop. 12. A ſpot ; a part 
of a ſurface divided by ſpots ; the ace or file point 13. 
One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 
horizon, and the mariner's compaſs is divided. 14. Har- 
ticular place to which any thing is directed. 15. Particu- 
articular mode. 16. An aim; the act of aimin 
or ſtriking. 17. The particular thing required, the thing 
at the aim points. 18 Particular; inſtance ; example. 
19. A fingle poſi. n; a fingle aſſertion; a ſingle part of 
a complicated queſtion ; a ſingle part of any whole. 20. 
A note; a tune. 21. Pointh/ank ; direQly : as an arrow 


is thot to the pin ban or white mark. 22. Point de wiſe ; 
exact or exactly in the point of view. 5 | 
Ws: © The thorny point | 
Ot bare diſtreſs hath ta'en 1 me the ſhew 5 
Of ſmooth fidelity. | Shak. As you like it. 


That bright beam, whoſe f0int now rais'd, 


Bore him ſlope. downward. | Milton. 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upon its point if 
balanced by admirable ſkill. Tempie s Miſcellanies. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear | 
Without a point; he look d, the point was there. Dryd. 
(2.) If your fon have not the day, | 
For a filken point I'll give my barony. Shakeſp. 


He hath ribbands of all colours ; points more than all the 
lawyers can learnedly handle. Shak. 
lam reſolved on two points; 
That if one break, the other will hold; 
Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. Shak. 
King James was wont to fay, that the duke of Buckingham 
had given him a groom of his bed-chamber, who could not 
| truſs his int. we Clarendon. 
(3.) I don't ſee why Virgil has given the epithet of Alta to 
Prochita, which is much lower than Iſchia, and all the points of 
land that lie within its neighbourhood. = Addiſon. 
(4.) He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentences together, and 
was too full of points, Ded. on Heroick Poetry. 
_ Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points and tropes he ſlurs his crimes ; 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin'd, 
Produc d the paint that left a ſting behind. Pope. 
.) We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpace, or do ſuppoſe a point in 
it at ſuch a diſtance from any part of the univerſe. 


= 


(6.) Then neither from eternity before, 
Nor from the time, when time's firſt point begun, 
Made he all fouls. | Davies. 
(7. On one ſmall point of land, 
Weary'd, uncertain and amaz d we ſtand. Prior. 


(8.) We doubt not but ſuch as are not much converſant with 
the variety of authors, may have ſome leading helps to their 


P ©. 1 
Audics of foints of precedence, by this night deſignation. , 


Shalt thou diſpute 
With God the joints of liberty, who made | 
Thee what thou art. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
(9.) How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death, Shak. Rom, and Jul. 
Efau ſaid, behold I am at the point to die; and what profit 
ſhall this birthright do ? Gen. XXv. 32. 
Democritus, 
called for loaves of new bread, and with the ſteam under his 
noſe, prolonged his life till a feaſt was paſt. Temple. 
They follow nature in their defires, carrying them no farther 
than ſhe directs, and leaving off at the point, at which exceſs 
would grow troubleſome. Atterbury. 
(ro. ) The highett paint outward things can bring one unto, 
is the contentment of the mind, with which no eſtate is miſor- 
able. | Sidney. 


In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is ſo diſtribu- 


ted, that moſt of the community are at their eaſe, though few 


are placed in extraordinary tinte of ſplendor. Addi ſon. 
( 11.) Commas and points they ſet exactly right, 
And *twere a fin to rob them of their mite. Pope. 
(13.) Carve out dials fornt by fort, 
Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run. Shak. 


There aroſe ſtrong winds from the South, with a point eaſt, 
which carried us up. Bacon's Neu Atlantis. 
A ſeaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for ad- 
mittance into an office of a ſhip, was by one of the judges much 
flighted ; the judge telling him, that he believed he could not 
ſay the points of his compals. | Bacon. 
Vapours fir'd ſnew the mariner | 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
'  Impetnous winds. Milton Par. Loft. 
If you tempt her, the wind of fortune | 
a come about, and take another porzt, 


blaſt your glories. 3 Denham, 
At certain periods ſtays reſume their place, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courle advance. Dryd. 


_ (14) Eaft and Weſt are but reſpective and mutable points, 
according unto different longitudes or diſtant parts of habitati- 
on. WE Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Let the part, which produces another part, be more ſtrong 
than that which it produces; and let the whole be ſeen by one 


toint of ſight. on Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
The poet intended to ſet the character of Arete in a fair 
Point of light. RE | Brcome.. 
(5. ] A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all foints exactly cap-a-pe,. 
Appears before them. ; Shak. Hamlet. 


Who ſetteth out prepar d ; 1 | 
At all points like a prince, attended with a guard. Draytor. 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour.. | 
He had a moment's right in point of time; 

Had I ſeen firſt, then his had been the crime: Dryden. 
With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the world in point of 
antiquity can contend.. | 9 - 

Men would often ſee, what a ſmall pittance of: reaſon is 


mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with, with. 
which they are ſo armed at all zva7s, and. with which they ſo 


confidently lay about them. | Lacke.. 
I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of thoſe notori- 
ous falſehoods, in point of fact and rraſoning, Swift... 
(16.) What a point your falcon made, | 
And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reſt. Shak. 


17.) You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
as make unuſual wards eaſy. Roſcommon. 


There is no creature ſo contemptible, but, by refolution, 


may gain his paint. | L" Eftrange. 
, (13.) I'll-hear him his confeſſions. juſtify, . 
And point by point tlie treaſons of his malter 

He ſhall again relate. | Shak. H. VIII. 


boa ſhalt be as free } 
As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 


pent with age, and juſt at the eint of death, 


ments, as loving yourſelf, than the lover of another, 


To PoiwT. v. a. [from the nonn.] 


Bacon. 


Til lotſon's Sermons. 


„„ 
His majeſty ſhould make a peace, or turn the war directly 
upon ſuch points, as may engage the nation in the ſupport of it. 


Temple. 
He warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 


This letter is, in every faiut, an admirable pattern of the 


preſent polite way of writing. Swift, 
 (19.) — Another vows the ſame ; 
A third t' a point more near the matter draws. Daniel. 
Strange point and new ! 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd. Alton. 


The company did not meddle at all with the ſtate / oν,ẽ,jt as 
to the oaths. But kept themſcIves intirely to the church point of 
her independency, as to her purely ſpiritual authority from the 
ſtate. | Leſley, 
Stanilaus endeavours to eſtabliſh the duodecuple proportion, 


by comparing ſcripture together with Joſephus: but they will 


hardly prove his point. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
There is no point wherein I have fo much laboured, as that 
of improving and poliſhing all parts of converſation between 
perſons of quality. Saut. 
The gloſs produceth inſtances that are neither pertinent, nor 
prove the eint. Baker oz Learmug.. 
(20.) You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Into the harih and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 
Turning your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a paint of war. Shak. 
(21.) i his boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as eaſy as a 
cannon will ſhoot pontblank twelve ſcore. Shak. 
The other level pointblank at the inventing of cauſes and 
axioms. | Bacon. 
Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 
That ſhot i' th' air pointblaxk upright, 
Was born to that prodigious height, 
That learn'd philoſophers maintain, 
It ne'er came back. 5 Hudi bras. 
The faculties that were given us for the glory of our maſter, 
are turned pointhlanł againſt the intention of them. L range. 
Eſtius declares, that although all the ſchoolmen were for La- 
tria to be given to the croſs, yet that it is Point blank againſt the 
definition of the council of Nice. | Stulingfleet. 
(22.) Every thing about you ſhould demonſtrate a carelets 
deſolation ; but you are rather fcimt de wiſe in your accoutre- 
Shak. 
I will baffle Sir Toby, I will waſh off grofs acquaintance, 
I will be point de viſe the very man. | Shak. 
Men's behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, not too ſtraight - 
or paiut de wiſe, but free for exerciſe. Bacon. 
1. To ſharpen; to 
forge or grind to a point. 2. To direct towards an object. 
by. way of forcing it on the notice. 3. To direct the eye 
or notice. 4. Io ſhow as by directing the finger. 5. 
[ Pointer, Fr.] To diceQ towards a place: as, the cannon 
were poiated againſt the fort. 6. To diſtinguith by ſtops or 
Oints. 5 15 | 
: (t.) The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
neſs of Spain; now that fear is ſharpened and painted, by the 
Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 
Part new grind the blunted ax, and fornt the dart. Dryden. 
What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breaſt I lift the pointed ſword. Dryden. 
The two pinnz ſtand upon either fide, like the wings in the 
petaſus of a Mercury, but riſe much higher, and are more 


pointed. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Some on pointed wood 
Transfix d the fragments, ſome prepar'd the fagd.. Pope. 
(2.) — Alas ! to make me | 


A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn 

To foint his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakefſp. Othello. 
Mlount Hermon, yonder ſea, each place behold 
As I point. | i Milton. 
(3-) Whoſoever ſhould be guided through his battles by Mi- 


”P Oy. 
ver da, and pointed to every ſcene of them, would ſee nothing 
but ſubjccts of ſurprize. Pope. 
(+ ) From the great ſea, you ſhall foint out for 
Nu + XXXIV. 7. 
Ir will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the direc- 
tion of nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. Locke. 
I ſhall do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
learning, and point out their beauties, Addiſon. 
— Is not the elder 
By nature pointed out for preference? Roxwe, 
To Point. v. n. 1. To note with the finger; to force up- 
on the notice, by direQting the finger towards it. With 
at commonly, ſometimes 2 before the thing indigitated. 2. 
To diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by points. 3. To in- 
dicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. Jo ſhow diſlinetly. 
(r.) Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shakeſp. 
Sometimes we uſe one finger only, as in fointing at any thing. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Who fortune's ault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter d coat and ragged ſhoe. Dryden. 
Rouſe up for ſhame! our brothers of Pharſalia 
Fcint at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Addiſon, 
(2.) Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. 
(3.) The ſubtle dog ſcow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 


He treads with caution, and he paints with fear. Gay. 
(4.) To foint at what time the balance of power was moſt 


_ equally held between their lords and commons in Rome, would 
perhaps admit a controverſy. Swift. 
| PoINTED. adj . or participle. [from point. ] 1. Sharp; 3 hay- 
ing a ſharp point or pique. 2. Epigrammatical ; abound- 
ing in conceits. 
(r.) A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind. —_— 
(2.) Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleaſes, yet 
His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit. _ Pope. 


Por'nTEDLy. adv. [from pointed.) In a pointed man- 


ner. 

The copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, that he often writ too 
gointedly for his ſubject. Dryden. 
| Por'nTzDnEss. n. /. [from pointed.] 1. Sharpneſs; pick- 

edneſs with 2 2. 3 ſmartneſs. 
1.) The vicious lan is vaſt gaping, ſwelling and 
| 128 E be high, fu — . 
tain and porntedneſs. Ben. Jobnſon Diſcovery. 
2.) Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men; 
md. in this excel him, that you add porntedneſs of thought. 
Dryden. 


Por'nTEL. n. / Any thing on a point. 
| Theſe poiſes or 
ſet at the top of a 
at Pleaſure. 
PorNTEs. n. /. [from Puint.) 1. Any thing that points. 
2. A dog that points outthe game to ſportſmen. 
(r.) Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pointer, hammer 
and bell —_— a clock gives notice of the tune, Watts. 
iy The well taught pointer leads the way, 
The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings his prey. Gay. 
PolNTINGSTOCK. #. T [ pointing and 2 Something 
1 the object of ridicule. 
— I, his forlorn dutcheſs, 
Was made a wonder and a foint ing flock 
| To every idle raſcal follower. Shakeſp. VI. 
PorxTLEss. oy. point.] Blunt; ao Pg uſe. 
Lay that int le. weapon 
And to — . of | Malice, fly. Dryden. 
OLSON. 2. / 2 on, Fr.] 
injures life by = ſmall quantity, and by means not obvi- 
_ ys to the ſenſes; venom. 2. Any way ifeQious « or 
malignant. 
(.) Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 
Ere they thereof the — — attain; 
2 2 
Until, by — it, kim 


ſtalk, which 


can move every way 


Davies, 


him it is a cordial, * 


mount 
muſt renew it as 


ToPor'son. v. @. [from the noun.] 


and its ſtagnation, 
forth nauſeous and poi ſanaus ſteams. 


Poss onovsLy. adv. [fro 


I. That which deftroys or 


- P © 3. 
Ove gives woother © of poiſon, but at the ſame time tels 


it off and dies. South, 

(2.) This being the only remedy againſt the poiſon of fin we 

as we repeat our fins, that is, daily.. 
Duty of Man. 

1. To infet with 

zoiſon. 2. To attack, injure or kill by poiſon given. 3. 

o corrupt ; to taint. 

(r.) Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence 


The fureſt is innocence, 
Quivers and bows and forſon'd darts 
Are only us'd by guilty hearts. Roſcommon, 
(2.) He we fodk —— that he poiſoned himſelf and died. 
2 Mac. x. 13. 
Driak with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 
1 never Lal. — they'll only om. | Pope. 
3 other meſſenger, 
welcome I perry he had porſon'd mine. Shakeſp. 
With thy falſe arts pori/on'd his 's loyalty ? * Rowe. 
Notions "oh wh the ſchools had 2 our youth, and 


vvhich only ſerved to draw the * to govern amiſs, but 

proved no ſecurity to him, when 

of ill government. 
Pois on- TRE E. 2. J [toxicrdendron.] A plant. Miller. 
Por'soneR. 2. /. [from poiſon. ] 
A corrupter. 


„ 
Da venant᷑. 


1. One who poiſons. 2. 


S 1.) I muſt be the ;ſorer "N 
Polixenes. th 1 Sbaleſpeare. 
8 many miſchiefs in one combin'd ; 
So much one ſingle ois ner coſt mankind. Dryden. 


(2.) Wretches who live upon ether men's fins, the common 


1 PS * the damnation of 


South. 


Por's o vous. adj. [from poiſon] Venomous ; having the 
GI of poiſon. 


Thoſe cold 


When with his 5 . Dryden. 
A lake, that has no 1 — into it, will, by heat 


turn into a ſtinking rotten puddle, ſending 
22 


nous. ] Venomouſly. 
done than faid ; fucha 


Men more eafily nw of © 


——— leave behind in men's minds, 
and fo much more poiſorouſty and incurably does the ſerpent bite 
with his tongue than his teeth. South, 


intels are, for the moſt part, little balls, Pox's 0nousneEss. #. f. [from poi ſonous.] The quality of 


het iſonous; venomouſneſs. 
Derhbam's Phyſico- Tbeolegy. Pol 2 1. /. 


82 Lat.] 


[poirel, poitrine Fr. pettorale, Italian; 
1: 22 e of a horſe. 
. A gravingt Hinfwor | 
French.] 1. 1 4 force of any 
to the centre. 2. 3 equipoine ; d 


P. 0 L 


judgment. | | Dryden. 
T 12 v. a, ¶peſer, French. ] 1. To balance z to bold 
or place in equiponderance. 2. To load with weight. 3. 
To be equiponderant to. 4. To weigh; to examine by 
the balance. 5. To oppreſs with weight. 
(1.) How nice to couch? how all her ſpeeches p0i2ed be: 


A nymph thus turn d, but mended in tranſlation. Sidney. 
Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the (ky, 

Nor poi d did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. . 
Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt, 

Not now content to porize, ſhall ſway the reſt. D. yden. 
(2.) ——— As the ſands 

Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid foil, ; 

Levy'd to fide with warring winds, and poize 
Their lighter wings. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Where could they find another form'd fo fit, F 

en. 


To foize with ſolid ſenſe a \prightly wit. | 
(3.) If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of reaſon 
to ze another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs of our natures would 


conduct us to prepoſterous concluſions. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(4.) We poizing us in her defective ſcale | 
Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakeſp. 


He cannot fincerely conſider the ſtrength, pcixe the weight 
and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt argumentations, where 
they would conclude againſt his deſires. South. 

(5. ) Ill trive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap, 
k leaden ſlumber ↄcize me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. 


POKE. . ſ. [pocca, Sax. poche, Fr] A pocket; a ſmall 
bag. a | 
| f will not buy a pig in a pole. 


Camden Remains, 
She ſuddenly unties the pole, | | 
Which out of it fe 8 
As ready was them all to choke 
3 : Drayton's Nympbid. 


do grievous was the pother. 

MF corefpeactine writes againſt maſter's gowns and poke 

Spectator. 

To Poke. v. a. [poka, Swediſh.] To feel in the dark; to 
ſearch any thing with a long inſtrument. 

If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped off, 

their protruſions or | 


ſleeves. 


| | _ Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Po'xtex. v. /. [from poke.] The iron bar with which men 
ſtir the fire. \ 
| With foler ſiery red | 8 
Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. i  Savifth, 
If the fler be out of the way, ſtir the fire with the tongs. 
| SH | Swift” s Kules to Servants. 
Po'xinG-STICK.' n. . An inſtrument anciently made 
uſe of to adjuſt the plaits of the ruffs which were then 
worn. | 3 3 5 
Your ruff muſt ſtand in print, and for that purpoſe get poking- 
' flicks with fair long handles, leſt they ſcorch your hands. 
| Middleton's Blurt Mafter Conflable, a Comedy, 1602. 
Pins, and poking-flicks of ſteel. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Po'Lax. adj. |folaire, Fr. from pole.] Found near the 
pole; lying near the pole 
to the pole. 2 e 1 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe n 
a the Cronian ſea, together drive | 


ountains of ice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Il doubt | e 

If any ſuffer on the polar coaſt, | g 
The rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt. Prior. 


PoLa'rity. 2, {. [from polar ] Tendency to the pole 
„ Tas polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defect 
of a loadftone, might touch a needle any where. | 
2 l eee 
Po“LARV. adj. [polaris, Lat.] Tending to the pole; hay- 
ing a direction towards the poles. | 
rons, heated red hat, and cooled in 


the meridian from 
North ta South, contract a polary power. 


Brown. 


Shakeſp. 


they will make uſe of 
55 and poke out their way as before. 


; ifſuing from the pole; relating 
| | 1 paſſion. 


FO L 


a) Men of an unbounded imagination often want the bine POLE. . , [polus, Lat. pole, Fr.] 1. The extremity of 


the axis of the earth; either of the points on which the 


world turns. 2. [Pole, Sax. pal, pau, Fr. palo, Italian and 


. Spaniſh ; palus, Lat.] A long ſtaff. 3. A tall piece of 
timber erected. 


4 A meaſure of length containing five 
yards and a half. 5. An inſtrument of meaſuring. ' 


(1.) From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole. Milton. 
— From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunders roll. 
Dryden. 
(2.) A long pole, ſtruck upon gravel in the bottom of the 
water, maketh a ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
If after ſome diſtinguiſh'd leap, gs 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to flip; 
Straight 8 his active ſtrength, 
He riſes higher, half his length. Prior . 


He ordered to arm long poſes with ſharp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to the 
maſt, then rowing the ſhip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

(3.) Wither'd is the garland of the war, 3 
The ſoldier's pole is fall'n.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Live to be the ſhow and gaze o' th' time, - 
We ll have thee as our rarer monſters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
Here may you ſee the tyrant. HSbhaleſpeare. 
Their houſes poles ſet round meeting together in the top, and 
covered with ſkins. Heylyn. 
(4.) This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not only fit 
for the gentlemen, but alſo the noblemen. Spenſer . 
Every fole ſquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is worth fix 
pence a pole to fling out. | Mortimer Huſbandry. 
(5. ) A peer of the realm and a counſellor of ſtate are not to 
be meaſured by the common yard, but by the pole of ſpecial 
grace. | Nn. 
Te Po LE. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh with poles. 
Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer's Huſbandry: 
Po'LeAxs. n. / [pole and axe.] An axe fixed to a long 
„ | 
To beat religion into the brains with a po/caxe, is to offer 
victims of human blood. Howe!l"s England's Tears. 
One hung a poleaxe at his ſaddle bow, | 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe. | Dryden. 
Po'LeCar. n. J [Pole or Poliſh cat, becauſe they abound 
in Poland.) The fitchew ; a ſtinking animal. 
Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Shakeſp. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you polecat ! out, 
out, out; I'll conjure you. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 


She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in 


a warren, to 
amuſe them. | | L'Eſtrange. 
Ho ſhould he, harmleſs youth, 

Wo kill'd but polecats, learn to murder men. Gay. 
Po'LEDavy. n. . A ſort of coarſe cloth. Ain. 
| Your poledawy wares will not do for me. Homwwel. 
PoLE'MICAL. 0 adj. [ToAune;.] Controverſial ; diſpu- 
Poie/micek. I tative. | 


Among all his labours, although polemici diſcourſes were 
otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging to converſe with men in 


| | . Fell. 
I have had but little reſpite from theſe polemical exerciſes, 


and, notwithſtanding all the rage and malice of the adverſaries 
of our church, I fit down contented. Stillingfleet. 
The nullity of this diſtinction has been ſolidly ſhewn by moſt 
of our polemick writers of the proteſtant church. South. 
The beſt method to be uſed with theſe polemical ladies, is to 


ſhew them the ridiculous fide of their cauſe. Addiſon. 
PoLs'Mickx. n. . Diſputant; controvertiſt. | 
Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, þ 
Came whip and ſpur. Pope. 
PoLe/Moscore. . /. [nAu®-and Cu .] In opticks, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perſpeCtive glaſs, contrived 
for ſeeing objects that do not lie directly before the e 


ye. 
Di@. 
*6G 
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1 OL 


Po'LESTAR. u. . [hole and far.) A tar near the pole, 
by which ravigators compure hel northern latitude ; 
cynoſure ; lodeftar. 2. Any guide or director. 

(1.) If a pilot at fea cannot ſee the poleffar, let him ſteer his 
qurie by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. King Charles. 
I was failing in a vaſt ocean without other help than the pele- 


flar of the ancients, Dryaen. 
Pou'LEy- MOUNTAIN, x. J. [pol um, Lat.] A plant 
| bil'er 


PJ'LICE. n. . [French.] The regulation and government 
of a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 
Po'L1ictp. aj. [from plice] Regulated; formed into a 
regular covrie of adminiſtration. 
Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indign to 
govern, it is a juſt cauſe of war for another nation, that is civil 
or #C/1ced, to ſubdue them. Bacan's Holy War. 


Po'Licy. n. ſ. [Twurda; fprlitia, Lat.] The art of 
government, Chicfly with reſpe& to look powers. 2. 


(2.) The jolicy of that purpoſe is made more in the marriage, 
than the love of the parties. Sha . Ant, au cebatla. 
If it be honour in your wars to {ſeem 
The fame you are not, which for your beſt ends 
You call your pokhcy 3 how is't lets or worle, 
But: i: all hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour as in war. 
If the be curſt, it is for polic 
For ſhe's not froward, but — . 
The beit rule of jo icy, is to prefer the doing of juſtice before 
all enjoyments. Kinz Char las. 


Haleſp. C oriolanus. 


folicy, and conſiſts in a certain dexterity of managing bulinets 
tor a man's ſecular advantage. South. 


7. POLISH.  v. 4 {pelic, Lat, paler, Fr.] 1. To feat; 


To Po'LISH. wv. n. 
receive a g ols. 
It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of ſteel, 
which would polifh almoſt as white and bright as ſilver. Bacon. 
Po'LIiSH. u. /. [poli, poliſſure, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Ar- 
tificial gloſs ; nary given by attrition. * Elegance of 
manners. 
(1. ) Not to mention what a huge eben of granite coſt in che 
uarry, only conſider the great difficulty of hewing it into any 
orm, and of giving it the due turn, | Int . and poliſh, 


Addiſon'on Italy. 
Another pr a: of clearer os, and better polijſß ſeemed free 
from veins. Newton's Optichs. 


(2.) What arc cheſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 
This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame. 
Po'L1SHABLE. adj, [from potiſo.] Capable: of being po- 
_ . *» 
Po'LISHER. u. /. [from poliſh The perſon or inſtrument 
that gives a gloſs. 


the quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent t till os 
{kill of the poliſher fetches out the colours. 


POLUTE. adj. (politus, Latin.] 1. Ghfly ; gdh.” 


Elegant of manners. 
(1. (5 Some of them ate ; dia TVET mining and des ; 
others not polite, but wif red over with fthe irom duſt. 
Woodward. 


- 


Art; prudence ; management of affairs; ſtiatagem. 3. 
( Poliga, Spanith.] A warrant for money in the publ ck 
funds ; a ticket. 


Shaleſp. 


The wiſdom of this world is 1 taken in er ipture. for 


to brighten by attritioa z to glofs. 2. To make elegant of 
manners, 
(1.) He ſetteth to kniſh his work, and ons! it perfectly. 
<ccl, 
Pygmalion, with fatal art, | 
Poliſſhi 4 the form that ſtung his heart. — | 
% Studious they appear 
Of arts that poliſh life, inventors rare. Milton. 


Lo anſwer io the act of poliſhing ; to 


"Addiſon's Cato. PO/LI TICK. 


I conſider an human ſoul without bs, like masble i in- 


„ 

If any fort of rays, falling on the pelite ſur face of any pel- 
lucid medium, be reflected back, the fits of eaf reflection, 
which they have at the point of retlexion, (hall till continue to 
return. Newton's Opticts. 

The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, there are 
left all over the glaſs a numberleſs company of very little con- 
vex {cite riſings like waves. | Newton": O} licks, 

(2.) A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows fe/:te. Pope. 
' PoLtYTELy. ads [from polite.] With elegance of man- 
ners ; genteelly. 


Port'rtxess. #. /, [politefſe, Fr. from po/ite.} Elegance 
of manners ; genitlity ; good breeding. 
I have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, and others, with 
as little pretenſions, affecting fo/iter.eſs in manners and diſcourſe. 
Swift, 
As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 15 
So wit is by fo/ite-.efs keeneſt ſet. n. 
Po LI TICAL. «dj. Lee.] 1. Relaiing to politicks; te- 
Jating to the adu iniftration of publick affairs; civil. 2. 
Cunainz; ſkilful. 
 _ (;) In the Jewiſh ſtate, God was their po/itical prince and 
| ſovereign, and the judges among them were as much his depu- 
ties, and did repreſent his per ſon, as now the Judges do the 
perſons of their ſeveral princes in all other nations. 
Kettleworth. 
More true iti wiſdom may be learned from this fingle 
book of proverbs, than from a thouſand * Roger 45 
PoL1'T:cat LY. aav. [from political. With relation to 
publick adininiftrarion. 2 Arrtully ; polieckiy. 
(2.) The Turks poiitically mingled certain Janizaries, har- 
quebußers, with their horſemen. Knollen s Haft, & the Turks. 
PoLtTICa'STER. A. J. A petty ignorant pretender to po- 
liticks. 
There are quacks of all ſorts; as bullies, pedants, hypo- 
crites, empiricks, law-jobvers and 7 ur 1 


L'E ftr ang e. 
Politician. 2. pol ticien, Pr.] One verſed in the 


arts of government; one ſkilled in pollücks 2. A man of 
aftifice; one of deep contrivance. EN 
(1.) ———— Ger thee glaſs eyes, 

And, like a ſcurvy /olitician, ſeem 

To ſee things thou doſt not. Sha be ſp. King Laws, 

And 't be any way, it muſt be with valour ; for policy I 
hate: I had as lief be a Brownitt as a politician. Shakeſp. 

Although I may ſeem leſs a politician to men, yet I need no 
ſecret diſtinctions nor evaſons before God. King Charles, 

While emp'rick pol/iticians uſe deceit, „ | 

Hide what they give, and cure but by. a cheat, 

You boldly — that ſkill, which they prod, 

And work b 2 as noble as your end. 

. es the politician waſe, 

And 22 all things with his half. ſhut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain | 

New ſtratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 

( 2.) Your ill meanin re. lords, 

2 pretence of bridal riends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. 
Fry a man fucceeds in any — gh undertook with 
never ſo-much raſhnefs, his ſueceſs hall __ him a foltician, 
and good luck ſhall paſs for deep contrivance; for give any one 
fortune, and he thalt bet ht a wife man „South. 
adj. [ ToXlines: | . Political; civil. In this 
ſenſe political is almoft always uſed, except in the phraſe 
bo Y politick. 2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. 3. Artful ; 


| cunning. In this ſenſe olitical is not uſed. 

012 A and willy acknowledging, that he with his. 
pe e mad wy & Bot. but one politick body, whereof himſelf Was the 
A7 cared for chem as he would for his on bs. 

| 5 

No civil or 2 


205 41 tonſtitutions have been more celebrated. 
n his by the beſt authors. nt. 
enrich d 5 


This land was | 
ShateſpoRich. . 


Dryden, 


Pepe, 


Mi Hon * 


| 2.) 
5 Wah — eager; then the ki 
5 Hud virtuous uncles. 7 8 


PP © . 
(3.) I have trod a meaſure ; I have flattered a lady; I have 


been politick with my friend, ſmooth with mine enemy. 


| Shale eare. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour youth ; but tor the 


moral part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence, as age 


hath for the politrch. Bacon. 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe, 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. Pofe. 


Po'LiTICKLy. adv, [trom palitick.] Arttully ;  cunning- 


ly. 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 


And 'tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully. Shakeſteare. 
Tis politiciiy done, ; 
To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men. Shakeſp. 


be dutcheſs hath been moſt po/itickly employed in ſharp- 
ening thoſe arms with which ſhe ſubdued you. Fele. 
Po“ LI TIcRS. n. ,. politique, Fr. rνανινντ. The ſcience 
of government; the art or practice of adminiſtering pub- 
lick affalis | 
Be pleas'd your fc/itichs to ſpare, | | 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 
It would be an everlaſting reproach to po/z/icks, ſhould ſuch 
men overturn an eſtabliſhment formed by the wiſeſt laws, and 
ſupported by the ableit h-ads. _ Addi ſon. 
Of crooked counſels and dark fo ticks. Pope. 
Po'LitTurE. A. / [politure, Fr.] The gloſs given by the 
acdc of poliſhing. CE, 
PO LIT V. n. , [wo\reia.] A form of government; civil 
. conſtitution. | 
: Becauſe the ſubje&, which this poſition concerneth, is a form 
of church government or church folrty, it behoveth us to con- 
ſider the nature of the church, as is requiſite for men's more 


clear and plain underſtanding, in what reſpe& laws of folity or 


vernment are neceſſary thereunto. | Hocker. 
The polity of ſome of our neighbours hath not thought it 


beneath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve- 
Lecke on Education. 


ment of their own language. RE 
POLL. =. , [polle, pol, Dutch, the top.] 1. Lhe head. 
2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons ; a regiſter of heads. 3. 
A fiſh called generally a chub. A chevin 

(1.) Look if the withered elder hath not his fo clawed like 
a parrot. | | Shakeſf. Henry IV. 
(2.) Have you a catalogue | 

Of all the voices that we have procur'd, : 
Set down by th' fo//. 5 Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 
The muſter file, rotten and ſound, amounts not to fifteen 
thouſand 10ll. „ Shale ſp. 
To Po L. v. a, ſrom the noun.] 1. To lop the top of 
trees. 2. In this ſenſe is uſed polled ſheep. 3. To cut 
off hair from the head ; to clip ſhort ; to thear. 4. To 
mow ; to crop. 5. To plunder ; to ſtrip; to pill. 6. 
Jo take a lift or regitter of perſons. 7. To enter one's 
name in a lift or regiſter, 8. To inſert into a number as a 


voter. ” 
(1.) The oft cutting and pe//ing of hedges conduces much to 
their laſting. 55 Bacon q Nat. Hiſt. 


May thy woods oft poll'd, yet ever wear | 
A green, and, when ſhe liſt, a golden hair. Donne. 
(2.) Polled ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are reckoned 
the beſt breeders, becauſe the ewes yean the pol ed lamb with the 
leaſt danger. | | Mor timer Huſbandry. 
(3.) Neither ſhall they ſhave, only poll their heads. Ezehrel. 
634 He'll go 

he will mow al down before him, and leave his paſſage poll d. 
| : . . Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(5.) They will ell and ſpoil ſo outrageouſly, as the very 
enemy cannot do. much worſe. Stenſer on Ireland. 
Tanke and exact upon them the wild exactions, coignie, li- 
very and ſorehon, 


tenants. Spenſer on Ir 


He told the people, that ſubſidies were not to be granted nor 
evied for wars in Scotland z for that the law had provided 


ſtrucdion. 


and ſq wle od of Rome gates, by th ears: 


by which they poll and utterly undo the poor 


POL 


another courſe by ſervice of eſcuage, much leſs when war was 
made but a pretence to fall and pill the people. Bacor. 
Neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweetneſs, amongſt the 
briars and brambles of catching and polli ig clerks and miniſters, 


Bacon. 
(7.) Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 
The man that polled but twelve pence for his head. Drydes. 
(8.) In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 
And poll for points of faith his truſty vote. Tickel, 


Po'LLarD. . / [from poll ] 
ped coin. 3. The chub fiſh. 


(r.) Nothing procureth the laſting of trees ſo much as often 


cutting; and we ſee all overgrown trees are po//ards or dottards, 
and not trees at their full height. | Bacon. 


(2.) The ſame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined 
by the French, called poi/ards, crocars and roſaries. Camden. 


Po'LLeN. n. / A tine powder, commonly underſtood by 
the word farina ; as alſo a fine bran. Bailey. 


Po'LLENGER. n. . Bruſhwood. This ſeems to be the 
meaning of this obſolete word. 
Lop for the fewel old f ollenger grown, 
That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown. 
P'oLLEeR. n. „ [from poll.) 1. Robber ; 
derer. 2. He who votes or polls. 


(1.) The p2//er and exacter of fees juſtifies the reſemblance of 
the courts of juſtice to the buſh, whereunto while the ſhee 
flies for defence, he loſes part of the fleece. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Po'LLEVIL. 2 . [poll and evil.) Pollewil is a large ſwel- 
ling, inflammation or impoſthume in the horſe's poll or 
nape of the neck, juſt between the ears towards the mane. 
| | Farrier's Did. 
Pol LOCK n. / [acellus niger.) A kind of fiſh, 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with ſhellfiſh, ſea-hedgehogs, 
ſcallops ; pilcherd, herring and f ol/ock. Cares. 
To POLLU“ IE. v. a. [polluo, Lat. polluer, Fr.] 1. To 
make unclean, in a religious ſenſe; to defile. 2. To taint 
with guilt. 3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill, either moral 
or phyſical. 4. Milton uſes this word in a uncommon con- 


1. A cree lopped. 2. A clip» 


Tuſſer. 
pillager; plun- 


e Hot and peeviſh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
(2.) She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent ſnow, 
And on her naked ſhame, 
Pollute with ſinſul blame, 
The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
3.) Envy you my praiſe and would deſtroy 
With grief my pleaſures, and pollute my joy. Dryden. 
(4.) Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 
PoLLV“TEDNESss. n. /. [from pollute.] Defilement ; the 
ſtate of being polluted. 3 | 
PoLLu'TER. u. /. [from pollute.] Defiler ; corrupter. 
| | Ev'n he, the king of men, 7 
Fell at his threſhold, and the ſpoil of Troy | 
The foul po/luters of his bed enjoy. Dryden: An. 
Por.LU'T1ON. #. f. [prllution, Fr. pollutio, Latin.] 1. The 
act of defiling. 2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defile- 
ment. | | 
(1.) The contrary to conſecration is pollution, which hap- 
pens in churches by homicide, and burying an excommunicated 
perſon in the church. chliſe r Parergon. 
«15:1 89) The ſtrife pollution brings 
Upon the temple. | Mrlton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Po'LTRON. n. /. [pollice truncato, from the thumb cut 
off; it being once a practice of cowards to cut off their 
thumbs, that they might not be compelled to ferve in war. 
Sauma iſe. Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed; 
as cowards feign themſelves ſick a bed: others derive :t 
from poletro or poltro, a young unbroken horſe.] A coward; 
a nidgit ; a ſcoundrel. | | | 
Patience is for poltrons. 


6 G 2 


Shakeſp, 


Milton, 


Shakefp. 


1 


They that are bruis'd with wood or fiſts, 
And think one beating may for once 


Suffice, are cowards and po/tr ons. Hudi bras. 

For who but a poltron poſſeſs d with fear, 
Such haughty inſolence can tamely bear. Dryden. 
Po'LY. n. /. polium, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 


F 0. 


po“ Lv vous. adj. [from polypus | Having the nature of a 


olypus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the veſſels drive back the blood with too great a force up. 
on the heart, it will produce polyfous concretions in the ventricles 
of the heart, eſpecially when its valves are apt to grow rigid, 

Arbuthnot on Alinents, 


Po'Ly. [road.] A prefix often found in the compolirion of PO'LYPUS. a. / [nwvmes ; polype, Fr] 1. Polypus ſig- 


words derived from the Greek, and intimating multitude: 


as polygon, a figure of many angles ; poiypus, an animal | 


with many feet. 


PoLYacou'sTICK. adj. [mov and axaw.] Any thing that 


multiplies or magnifies ſounds, Did. 
POLY VT HOS. n. . [rob and 459. A plant. 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet darkly blue, | 
And polyanthos of unnumber'd dyes. Thomſon, 


Pol.yt'DRICAL. N adj. [from ToXve%ge- ; pulyedre, Fr.] Ha- 
PoLyYE'prouUs. | ving many ſides. | . 
The protuberant particles may be ſpherical, elliptical, cy- 
lindrical, polyedrica/, and ſome very irregular ; and according 
to the nature of theſe, and the ſituation of the lucid body, the 
light muſt be variouſly effected.  _ Boyle. 
A tubercle of a pale brown ſpar, had the exterior ſurface, 
covered with ſinall polyedrous cryltals, pellucid, with a caſt of 
yellow. Wood u ar d. 


PoLyY'Gamtsr. 1. /. [from polygamy.) One that holds the 
la v fulneſs of more wives than one at a time. | 


POLY'GAMY. . / [polygamie, Fr. moxuyapia.] Plurality 
of wives. 
Polyg amy is the having more wives than one at once. Locke. 
They — no polygamy: they have ordained, that none do 
intermarry or contract, until a month be paſt from their firſt in- 
terview. Ee | | Bacon. 
He lived to his death in the fin of folygamy, without any par- 
ticular repentance. Perkins. 
Chriſtian religion, prohibiting fo/ygamy, is more agreeable to 


the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than mahometiſm 


that allows it; for one man, his having many wives. by law, 
ſignifies nothing, unleſs there were many women to o 
in nature alſo. | „„ 
PolLYG LOT. adj. [noxynurr®-; polyglotte, Fr.] Having 
many languages. | 
The polyglot or linguiſt is a learned man. Hoawel. 
 PO'LYGON. = /. [polygone, Fr. Toxvg and i,. A figure 
of many angles. | 5 
He began with a ſingle line; he joined two lines in an angle, 
and he advances to triangles and ſquares, polygons and circles. 
Watts on the Mind. 
PoLyY'conaL. adj. [from polygon.) Having many angles. 
Po'LYGRaM. . / Ie and yedppa] A figure conſiſting 
of a great number of lines. Di# 


one man 


nifies any thing in general with many roots or feet, as a 

ſwelling in the noſtriis ; but it is likewiſe applied to a tough 

concretion of grumous blood in the heart and arteries. 
uincy. 2. A lea animal with many feet. 

(1.) The folypus of the noſe is faid to be an excreſcence of 

_ fleſh, ſpreading its branches amongſt the laminæ of the os 

ethmoides, and through the cavity of one or both noftrils, 


i Sharp, 
The juices of all auſtere vegetables, which coagulate the 


ſpittle, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form polypuſſes 
in the heart, £ Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
(2.) The folypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones. "FE 

Po'LysCoye. n. J. [r and (omiw.] A multiplying glaſs. 
| Dich. 
Po“ Lys PAS r. n. /. [polyſpaſle, Ft.] A machine conſiſting of 
many pullies. | Di@, 
POLYSPE'RMOUS. adj. [r and (wigua.] Thoſe plants 
are thus called, which have more than tour ſeeds ſucceeding 
each flower, and this without any certain order or number, 
8 pe” : | Queney. 
PoLySYL1.a'BICAL. adj. [fom polyſyllable } Having many 
{yllables ; pertaining to a polyſyllable. | 
Pelyſyllabical echoes are ſuch as repeat many ſyllables or words 
diſtin&ly. | Diet. 
POLYSY'LLUABLE. n. /. [ro and (aH; polyſyllabe, 

Fr] A word of many ſyllables _ 

In a polyſyilable word conſider to which ſyllable the emphaſis 


1s to be given, and in each ſyllable to which letter. Hulder. 
Your high nonſenſe bluſters and makes a noiſe ; it ſtalks up- 
on hard words, and rattles through polyſyllables. Addiſon, 


PoLysy'NDETON 7. . [To\vGurOfler A figure of rhetorick 
by which the copulative is often repeated: as, I came, 
and ſaw and overcame. 1 

PoLyTHE'1SM. n. / one and 98g; polytheiſme, Fr.] The 
doctrine of plurality of gods. 

The firſt author of palytheiſm, Orpheus, did plainly aſſert 
one ſupreme God. | | Stillingfleet. 

PoLyTHE'isT. n. /. [roads and beg; polythee, Fr.] One 
that holds plurality of gods. | 

Some authors have falſely made the Turks, polytherfts. 


\ 3 ; 1 Duncomb's Life of Hughes. 
Pol ORA RH. n. ſ. [redes and yeaPn ; polygraphie, Fr.] pgyi'ce. n. /. [pomaceum, Lat.] The droſs of eyder preſ- 
The art of writing in ſeveral unuſual manners or * 5 my OS Dig. 
as alſo decyphering the fame. 3 id. Poma'ceous. adj. [from pomum, Latin.] Conſiſting of ap- 
PoLy'LoG _ /. 4 and Aoyoes.] Talkativeneſs. Did. * * | ] ng ot ap 
PoLV MATH. n. J [rode and Ad . The knowledge Autumn paints 5 
of many arts and ſciences; alſo an acquaintance with many Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 


different ſubj ects. _ Dia 
PoLYeno'nisM. u. J. 
ſound. 8 
Ihe paſſages relate to the diminiſhing the ſound of his piſtol, 
by the rarity of the air at that gw 2 _ the atmo — 
and the magnifying the found by the folypboniſms or repercuſſions 
of the rocks and caverns. Derbam. 
pol vr“ TALOUs. adj. [Tous and vir. Having many 
petals. . : | 
Po LYTODVY. =. , [polypodium, Latin. ] A plant. 


Po is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, hav- 
ing a middle rib, which joins them to the ſtalks running 
each diviſion. Miller. 

A ki trees, 


of p2lypody groweth out of 


Bacan's Natur al Hift . 


it windeth POMATUM. 


Bluſh with pomaceous harveſts breathing ſweets. — PhiZps, 


[Toadg and won. ] Multiplicity of Pon A DE. a. . ([pomade, Fr. pomado, Italian] A fra- 


grant ointment. EYE. 
POMANMD ER. A. , [pomme d anbre, Fr.] A ſweet ball; 2 
perſumed ball or powder. ; SEA 
I have fold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit ſtone, not a 
ribbon, glaſs, pomender or browch to keep my pack from faſt- 


The facred Virgin's well, her moſs moſt ſweet and rare, 
ah 
They 


ſt infectious damps for pom, to wear. Drayton. 

have in phyſick uſe of pomander and knots of powders 
for drying of rheums, comforting of the heart, and provoking 
of ſleep. Bacos Natural Hiſtory. 


n. , [Latin.] An ointment. 
I gave him a little pomatum to dreſs the ſcab. 


Wiſemap. 


POM 


To Po. v. u. [Sommer, Fr.] To grow to a round head 
like an apple. Did. 


Pomeci'TRON. u. / [pome and citron.] A citron apple. 8 


Dick. 
PomrGRA'NATE. 2. /. [pomum granatum, Lat.] 1. The 
tree. The flower of the pomegranate conſiſts of many 
leaves placed in a circular order, which expand in form of 
a roſe, whoſe dell · ſhaped multifid flower cup afterward 
becomes a globular fruit, having a thick, ſmooth, brittle 
rind, and is divided into ſeveral cells, which contain oblong 
bardy ſeeds, ſurrounded with a ſoft pulp. Miller. 2. The 
uit. 5 
(1.) It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; | 
Nightly ſhe fings on yon pomegranate tree. Shakeſp. 
(2.) In times paſt they dyed ſcarlet with the ſeed of a pomeg ra- 
nate. 


or on its {lender twj 


| Low bending be the full zomegranate ſcorn'd. Thomſon. 
Po'MEROY. - 1 A fort of a _ 
Po u ENO VAI. 8 ens ee. inſworth, 


Pour ERO Us. adj. [fomifer, Lat.] A term applied to 
planis which have the largeſt fruit, and are covered with a 
thick hard rind, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the 

| bacciferous. which have only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 
All pomiferons herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds and cu- 
cumbers, unable to ſupport themſelves, are either endured with 

a faculty of twining about others, or with claſpers and ten- 
drils whereby they catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling viſcid juice, com- 
bined with a nitrous falt, ſuch are many of the low pomiferous 
kind, as cucumbers, and 2 * Arbuthnot 01 Alimente. 

Po'MMEL. . . [pomeau, 
ſwaerd, Dutch.] 1. A round ball or knob. 2. The knob 
that balances the blade of the ſword. 3. The protuberant 
part of the ſaddle before. 5 | 

(1.) Like pommels round of marble clear, 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the pommels, and the chap- 

ters which were on the top of the two pillars. 

(2.) His chief enemy offered to del 
ſword in token of yielding. Sidney 
(3-) The ſtarting ſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 
And bounding, o'er the pomme! caſt the knight. Dryden, 
To PomMEL. v. @. [This word feems to come from pom- 


iver the f ommel of his 


meler, Fr. to variegate.] To beat with any thing thick or 


'  _ bulky; to beat black and blue; to bruiſe; to punch. 
Pour. n , [pompa, Latin.] 1. Splendour; pride. 2. A 
| proceſſion of iplendour and oftentation. So 
© Udo Take 1 pomp, 


Ex thyſelf to feel what wretches feel. Shaleſp. 
: 6.5 The bright fomp aſcended jubilant. Milton. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 

Of your own pomp yourſelf the greateſt part. | Dryden. 


Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the 
charity of their benefactors, was a more beautiful expreſſion 
of joy and thankſgi ing, than could have been exhibited by all 
the pomps of a Roman triumph. 5 Addiſon's Guardian. 

Po'MrHoLyYx. n. /. Pompholyx is a white, light and very 
friable ſubſtance, found in cruſts adhering to the domes of 
the furnaces and to the covers of the large crucibles, in 
which braſs is made either from a mixture of copper and 
lapis calaminaris, or of copper and zink. | 


| | | HilPs Materia Medica. 
Pour 10 M. 1. /. [ompon, Fr.] A pumkin. A fort of large 
1 3 1 — > 
Po“ ur ix z. . /. [fomum and pyrus, Lat.] A ſort of pear- 
main. Ainſwortb. 
r OUS. adj. [pompeux, Fr.] Splendid ; magnificent; 
gra 


What flatt'ring ſcenes our wand'ring fancy wrought 
Rome's pompous glories riſing to our thought, ; Pope. 


Peacham on Drauimg. 


r. pomo, Italian; appel want 


2 Chron. 


P O N 


An inſeription in the ancient way, plain, pompors, yet modeſt, : 
will be belt, Atterbury to Pipe. 
UsLy. adv. [from pompous.] Magnificent!y ; ſplen- 
y. N | 
Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 


She pompouſly diſplays before their fight. D-y.ten. 


Po'mrousness. . , [from pempous.] Magnificeice ; ſplen- 


dour ; ſhowineſs ; oftentatioulneſs. 

The Engliſh and French raile their language with metaphors, 
or by the fompouſneſs of the whole phraſe wear off any little- 
neſs that appears in the particular parts. Addiſcn. 

Poxp. =. / [ſuppoſed to be the fame with peund ; pindan, 
Sax. to ſhut up] A ſmall pool or lake of water; a baſon; 
water not running or emitting any ſtream. 

In the midſt of all the place was a fair pond, whoſe ſhiking 
cryſtal was a perfect mirror to all the other beauties, fo that it 
bare ſhew of two gardens. Sidney. 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through ↄond or pool, 

There {wallow'd up. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Had marine bodies been found in only one place, it might 
have been ſuſpected, that the ſea, was what the Caſpian is, a 


great pond or lake, confined to one part. Waordward, 
Kis building is a town, 
His pcnd an ocean, his parterre a down. 


„. 
To PoxD. v. a. To ponder. A corrupt obſolete word, 
O my liege lord, the god of my life, a 
Spenſer. 


Pleaſeth you pond your ſuppliant's plaint. 
To Po'x DER. v. a. [pon ero, Latin.] To weigh mentally; 
to conſider; to attend. 
Mary kept all theſe things, and ponder d them in her heart. 
| [ uke, ii. 1g. 
Colours, popularities and circumſtances ſway the ordinary 


judgment, not fully pondering the matter. Baccr., 
This ponder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Intent he ſeem'd, 
And pond ring future things of wond'rous weight. Dryden. 
To Pov DER. wv. n. Tothink; to mule; with on. This 


is an improper uſe of the word. 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Whom fond ing thus on human miſeries, | 
When Venus faw, her heav'nly tire beſpoke. Dryen. 
Po'NDERAL. adj [from pondus, Lat.] Eitimated by weight; 
diſtinguiſhed from numeral. | 
Thus did the money drachma in proceſs of time decreaſe ; 
but all the while we may ſuppoſe the panderal drachma to have 
continued the ſame, juſt as it has happened to us, as well as 
our neighbours, whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, though 
the nummary hath much decreaſed. N Arbuthnot, 
Po'nveERraBLE. adj. [from pondero, Latin.} Capable ig 
be weighed ; menſurable by ſcales. ho | 
The bite of an aſp will kill within an hour, yet the impreſſion 
is ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon communicated not pon:terable. 
| | _ Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
PonDERa'TION. . / [from pandero, Latin] The act of 
weighing. : 
While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward ar, and the quen- 
tity of perſpired matter, found by pznderation, is only the .tiffe- 
rence between that and the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 
Po'nderER. u. /. [from ponder.] He who ponders, 
Ponpero'sity. n. . [from pnderous.] Weight; gra- 
vity; heavineſs. 1 
Cryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater ponderofity than the ſpace in any water it doth occupy. 
2 Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and ponderg/ity, 
wherein it excels all other bodies. | Ray. 
PO/NDEROUS. adj. {ponderoſus, from pondus, Lat.] 1 
Heavy; weighty. 2. Important; momentous. 3. Fot 
cible ; ſtrongly impulſive. | _ 
(x.) It is more difficult to make gold, which is the moſt 
Zander ous and materiate amongſt metals, of other metals lets 


P O N 
ponderous and materiate, than, via verſa, to make ſilver of lead 
or quick · ſilver; both which are more ponderous than —_— a 
aco 4 
His fond rous ſhield behind him caſt, Milton. 
Upon laying a weight in one of the ſcales, inſcribed eternity, 
though I threw in that of time, proſperity, affliction, wealth 
and poverty, which ſeemed very pondercus, they were not able 
to ſtr the oppoſite balance. Adaiſon. 
Becauſe all the parts of an undiſtributed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed according to the difference of it, 
any concretion, that can be ſuppoſed to be naturally made in 
ſuch a fluid, muſt be all over of a fimilar gravity, or have the 
more ponderous parts nearer to its balis. Bentley. 
(2.) If your more ponderous and ſettl'd project 
May ſuffer alteration, I'll point you | 
Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you. Shakteſ. 
(3.) Imagination hath more force upon things living, than 
things inanimate; and upon light and ſubtile motions, than 
upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 
Impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the or4"rous god. 
The more the ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With far ſuperior force he preſs d. | 
Prets'd with the pond'rous blow, | 
; Down links the ſhip within th' abyſs below. Dryden. 
Po Nx DEROUSLY. ade. (from ponderous.] With great 
weight. 
Pov Do EROUSsN ESS. n. ſ. [from fonderous.] 
weight; gravity. : = a 
The oil and fpirit place themſelves under or above one ano- 
ther, according as their ponderouſue/s makes them ſwim or fink. 


Dryde 1. 


Heavineſs; 


Po'nowEeD. n. /. [Potamageiton.] A plant. 
Po'x ENT. adj. [ponente, Italian.] Weſtern. 
Thwart of theſe, as fierce, = 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. | | 
Po'/niarD. n /. |poignard, Fr. fugio, Lat.] A dagger; 
a ſhort ſtabbing weapon. — | 
She ſpeaks poni ard, and every word (tabs. 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right hand a naked 
Poniard. Peacham on Drawing. 


Ainſworth. 


Poniards hand to hand 
Be baniſh'd from the field, that none ſhall dare 


With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war. Dryden. 
To PO“NWIARK D. v. 4. [poignardier, French.] To, ſtab with 
a poniard. . 8 | 
Pox k. . / [Of this word I know not the original.] A 


nocturnal ſpirit ; a hag. 
Ne let the poxk, nor other evil ſprights, 

Ne let miſchievous witches. ö | Ftenſer. 
Po'nTaGt. n. /. [pons, pontis, bridge.] Duty paid tor the 
reparation of bridges. | 

; Ta right of the church, they were formerly by the common 


law diſcharged from portage and murage. . 
Porr . / [pontife, Fr. pontifex, Latin. ] 1. A prieſt; 


a high prieſt. 2 The pop. | 
(x.) Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof 
the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his books 
df ceremonies, and the diſcipline of the pont ih. Bacon. 
Pon ric AL. adj. [pontifical, Fr. pontificalis, Lat.] 1. 
Belonging to an high prieſt. 2. Popiſh. 3. Splendid; 
- magnificent. 4. [From pons and facio.] Bridge-building. 
This ſenſe is, I believe, peculiar to Milton, and perhaps 
was intended as an equivocal fatire on E FER 
(2.) It were not amuſs to anſwer by a herald the next ponti- 
cal attempt, rather ſending defiance than publiſhing anſwers. 


| Kaleigh. 
The pontifical authority is as much ſuperior to the a N 
the fun is greater than the moon. Baker. 


([..) Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 
My preſence, like a robe pontifical, _ 
Ghabef, HewylIVv. 


* . * 


| | Nefer ſeen, but wonder d at. 


Boyle. 


Milton's Par. Lot. 


Haleſ. 


narrow; of 


0 


(4.) Now had they brought the work by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock - 

Over the vex'd abyis, Milton's Par. Loft. 
PonT1'FICAL. n, /. [pontificale, Lat.] A book contain- 
ing ri'es and ceremonies eccleſiaſtical. 3 

What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be ſeen in 

pontificalc, containing the forms for conſecrations. South. 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be conſecrated without reliques. 

| _ Stillingfleet, 

PonTi'y1CcALLy. adv. [from pontifical.] In a pomifical 
manner. | 


PonTi'piCcaTE. n. . [pontificat, Fr. pontificatus, Latin.] 
Papacy ; popedam. 
He turned hermit in the view.of being advanced to the pon- 
trfcate. | Addiſon. 
Painting, ſculpture and architecture may all recover them- 
ſelves under the preſent portificate, if the wars of Italy will 
ive them leave. Madiſon an Italy. 
Po'nT1FICE. n. /. [pons and facie.] Bridgework ; edifice 
of a bridge 
He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond' rous pontiſice, unhop'd 
Met his offspring dear. | Vilton's Par. Loft. 
PonT1F1'claN. adj. [from pont if] Adhering to the Pope; 
pi. | 
n Man y other doctors, both fontificians and of the reformeil 
church, maintain, that God ſanctified the ſeventh day. White. 
PonTLEvis. n. / In horſemanſhip, is a diſorderly teſiſt- 
ing action of a horſe in diſobedience to his rider, in which 
| herears up ſeveral tines running, and riſes up fo upon his 
hind legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey. 
PO'NTON. A /. French.] Ponton is a floating- bridge or 
invention to paſs over water: it is made of two great boats 
placed at ſome diftance from one another, both planked 
over, as is the interval between them, with rails on their 
ſides : the whole ſo ſtrongly built as to carry over horſe 
. » Military Dic. 
The black prince paſſed many a river without the help of 
pontons. | Speftator. 
Po'xy. z. /. [I know not the original of this word, unleſs 


ia be corrupted from puny. ] A fmall horſe. 


Poo L. n. /. [pul, 
ing water. 5 
| Moſs, as it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but ſlide, 
and not ſtand in a pool. | Bacan. 
Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, 
From Eden over Pontus, and the | 
Mzxotis. | Milton's Par. Loft 
Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 8 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the pool. * 
The circling ſtreams, once thought the 00s of blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall fave. Dryden. 
After the deluge, we ſuppoſe the vallies and lower grounds, 


Saxon ; Poel, Dutch.] A lake of flea 


where the deſcent and derivation of the water was not ſo eaſy, 
to have been full of lakes and pools. EF Burnes. 

Poor. u. /. [pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The hindmoſt part 
of the ſhip. | 


Some fat upon the top of the pocp weeping and wailing, till 
the ſea ſwallowed them. g | : | Matey. 


the Lee of their 1 gs "OR leigh. 
With Sindin ow the veſſel ploughs the ſea, 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. Dryden, 


POOR. aj. [pauwre, Fr. povre, Spaniſh.] r. Not rich; 
indigent ; neceſſitous ; oppreſſed with want. 2. Trifling; 
lite dignity, force or value. 3. Paltry ; 

ible. 4. Unimportant. 5. Unhappy ; 
6. Mean; depreffed ; low ; dejeted. 


mean; c 


P O oO 


7. [A word of tenderneſs.] Dear. . [A word of flight 


contempt.] Wrerched. 9. Not good; not fit for any 

rpoſe. 10. The Poor. [collectivehy.] Thoſe who are 
in the loweft rank of the community; thoſe who cannot 
ſubſiſt but by the charity of others; but it is ſomerimes 
uſed with laxity for any not rich. 11. Barren; diy: as, 
a peor ſoil. 12. Lean; ſtarved; emaciated: as, a poor 
horſe. 13. Without ſpirit ; flaccid. 


(1x.) Poor cuckoldy knave—I wrong him to call him por; 


they ſay he hath maſſes of money. Shakeſ. 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name ; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and 097 makes all the hiſtory. Pope. 
Teach the old chronicle, in future times | 
To bear no mem'ry but of fcor rogues crimes. Harte. 
(2.) A conſervatory of ſnow and ice uſed for dehcacy to cool 
vine, is a foo and contemptible uſe, in _— of other uſes 
that may be made of it. 
How or are the imitations of nature in common courſe of 
experiments, except they be led by great judgment. Bacon. 
When he delights in fin, as he cbſerves it in other men, he is 
wholly transformed from the creature God firſt made him; nay, 
has confumed thoſe pcor remainders of good that the fin of 
Adam left him. | South. 
' That I have wronged no man, will be a fcor plea or apology 
at the laſt day; for it is not for rapine, that men are formally 
impeached and finally condemned ; but I was an hungry, and 
ye gave me no meat. _ Calamy's Sermons, 
(3.) A oor number it was to conquer Ireland to the Pope's 
us... 
And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king ; 
When, if he periſh here, there is not found 


In all the world fo or and vile a thing. Davies. 
The marquis, making haſte to Scarborough, embarked in a 
Poor veſſel. | Clarendon, 


We have ſeen how pcor and contemptible a force has been 
raiſed by thoſe who appeared openly. Addiſ. Freeholder. 
Matilda is fo intent upon all the arts of improving their 
dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy almoſt every day; and 
leaves no ornament untry d, from the richeſt jewel to the poore/t 
flower. | | | Law. 
(4-) To be without power or diſtinction, is not, in my foor 
opinion, a very amiable ſituation to a perſon of title. Swif?. 
Vext ſailors cu:'e the rain, | 
For which oor ſhepherds pray d in vain. Waller. 


Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue 


Men can ſtand filent, and reſolve on wrong. Dryden. 


(.) A ſoothſayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, 
which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the preſence of Octavianus, 


por and cowardly. Bacon. 
PFo-oor, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 7 | 
Muſt we no longer hve together ? | 
And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know'ft not whither. Priar. 
.) The or monk never ſaw many of the decrees and coun- 
cils he had occaſion to uſe. | Baker on Learning. 


(9.) I have very jor and unhappy brains for drinking : I 
could wiſh courteſy would invent ſome other entertainment. 


|  Shakeſ. 

(10. ) From a confin'd well manag'd ſtore, | | 
| You both employ and feed the poor. Waller, 
Never any time — the reformation can ſhew ſo many poor 
amongſt the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this parti- 
cular time. Spratt's Sermons, 


The poor dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news. Dryden. 


Has God caft thy lot amongſt the poor of this world, by de- 
nying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away? 
rot = 4 mrs for muck miſchief riches do to 
of men. 48147 -0t 
(.) Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, 

ſtarved and ſcarce covering the bone. Ben. Johnſon. 


— 377 adu. from poor.} 1. Without wealth 2. Not 


proſperouſiy ;, with little ſucceſs. 3. Meanly ; without 
Git. 4. Without dignity. — bao on 


Pod RICH No . * [cul ar ius. A fort of fiſh 
Pool ax ESS. n /. [from foo.) . Foveity; indigence ; 


acon's Nat. Hi,. 


Bacon. 


Poortsyt'RITEDNESS. n. Meanneſs: cowardice. 


from that meanneſs and for fpiritedneſs that accompanies 2 


South. 


C0 1 


2.) If you ſow one ground with the fame kind of grain, it 
wil — but Zocor ty. Ee : Bacen, 
(3.) Vour conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended: be not loſt 
So foorly in your thoughts.  Shakef. Macbeth. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 
That from his wars they fc would retire. Deyden 
| (4.) You meaner beaucies of the night, 
That cor i fatisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the ſkies ; | 
What are you when the ſun ſhall rife. | Norton 


Ainſworth. 


want. 2. Meannels; lou neſs; want of dignity. 3. Ste- 
rility; barrennef.. : 
(1.) No leſſe J hate him than the gates of hell, 


That p70-enefſe can force, an untruth to tell. Chapman, 


If a prince thould complain of the fcorneſr of his exche- 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion, Burnet's Theo y. 

(2.) The Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into a poorneſs of lan- 


guage, but, amidſt all the meanneſs of the thoughts, has ſome- 


thing beautiful and ſonorous in the expreſhon. Addiſon. 

There is a kind of fluggith refignation, as well as fo-rneſs 
and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of flavery. Addiſon, 
(3+) The foorne/s of the herbs ſhews the jocrneſ< of the earth, 
eſpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain other metals, 
and how that agrees with the pcorneſs or riches of the metals in 
themſelves. Bacon. 


| PooksP1'kiTED. ad}. [poor and ſpirit.] Mean ; cowardly. 


Mirvan ! foor ſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd me. 
| Denham. 


A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the ſins of others, is, 


oιννti. 


por. n. , (popryſma, Lat.] A ſmall ſmatt quick ſound. It 


is formed from the found. 5 | | 
I have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 


to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now du- 


charge a fan, that it ſhall make a report like a pocket-piitol, 


Addiſon, 
Jo Po. v. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 


quick, ſudilen and unexpected motion. 

He that kill'd my king, | ; 

_ Pept in between th” election and my hopes. Shaleſ. 
A boat was ſunk an all the folk drowned, ſaving one only 


woman, that in her firſt po!pinz up again, which moſt living 


things accuſtom, eſpied the boat riſen likewiſe, and floating by 
her, got hold of the boat, and fat aſtride upon one of its ſides. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


I ftartled at his 0?fing upon me unexpectedly. Addi ſon. 
As he ſcratched to fetch up thought, 5 
Forth p;pp'd the ſprite fo thin. Swift's Miſcellantec. 
Others have a trick of hing up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idie fchool-buy. Sw, 


To Pop. v. a. i. To put out or in ſuddenly, flily or uocx- 
pedtedly. 2. To ſhift. 


(1. — That is my brother's plea, 
The which if he can prove, he /ops me out 5 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year. Shakeſ. 
He popped a paper into his hand. Milton. 


A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, op? his finger upon 


8 LEſtrange. 


e commonwealth feed up its head for the third time 


under Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk for ever. Dryden. 


| Did'ſt thou never pop 


Thy head into a tinman's ſhop. Prior. 


(2.) If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they ſhould not 


know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that 


belongs not to. them to know, than to fop them off with a 


Locke on Education, 


(r.) Thoſe thieves ſpared his life, letting him go to learn to 
live jour lv, Sidney. 


P04 
POPE. n. /. (papa, Lat. nvawwa;.] 1. The biſhop of Rome. 
2. A ſmall _ . : 2 
1.) I refuſe or my judge; a 
Pikes unto thn poſes to be Judged by him. Shakeſ. 
He was organiſt in the pope's chapel at Rome. Peacham. 
Chriltianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe that thus fought 
for it, than thoſe that were in arms againſt it ; upon this ſcore, 
the pope has done her more harm than the Turk. 
| Decay Piety. 
(2.) A pope, by ſome called a ruffe, is like a pearch for ſhape, 
but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : an excellent fiſh, of 
a pleaſant uy 4 and ſpawns in April. Walton, 
Pol E Do. n. e and dom] Papacy ; papal dignity. 
That world of wealth I've drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the jopedom. Shakeſ. 
Po'rery. n. /. [tom pope.] The religion of the church 
of Rome. | 55 
Pofery for corruptions in doctrine and diſcipline, I look upon 
to be the moſt abſurd ſyſtem of chriſtianity. Swift. 
Por EsEVYE. n. /. [pope and eye.] The gland ſurrounded 
with fat in the middle of the thigh: why fo called I know 
nor. i 
Po y du. n. ſ. ſpop and gun] A gun with which children 
play. that only makes a noiſe. 5 f 
Life is not weak enough to be deſtroyed by this popgun ar- 
tillery of tea and coffee. ES Cheyne. 
Pori'njavy. rn. { [papegay, Dutch; papagays, Spaniſh. ] 
I. A parrot. 2. A woocpecker. So it ſeems to be uſed 
here. 2. A trifling fop. . 
„(I.) Young pcpinjays learn quickly to ſpeak. Aſcham. 
The great red and blue parrot ; there are of theſe greater, the 
middlemoſt called popinjays, and the leſſer called perroquets. 
| | | Grew's Muſeum. 
(2.) Terpſichore would be expreſſed, upon her head a coro- 
net of thoie green feathers of the Z0/1njay, in token of that 
victory which the muſes got of the daughters of Pierius, who 
were turned into / of17jays or woodpeckers.  Peacham. 
RE ) I, all ſmarting with my wounds, being gall'd 
o be ſo peſter'd by a popinjay, | 
| e eee — not what. Shaleſ. 
Po'p1sn. adj. (from pope.] Taught by the pope ; relating 


to popery ; peculiar to popery. | : 
In this Kak as they , fo we deny, that whatſoever is 
popiſb we ought to abrogate. Hooker. 
1 thou art religious, 8 
With twenty popiſb tricks and ceremonies. Shakeſ. 


Polis Lv. 4% [tom popiſh.) With tendency to popery ; 
in a popiſh manner. : NEE 
She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 

- broke the whole force of that party among her ſubjects, whic 
was fofiſhly affected. - Addiſon's Freebolder. 


A friend in Ireland, popiſbiy ſpeaking, I believe conſtantly 


well diſpoſed towards me. | Pope to Swift. 
Po“ LA RA. n , [peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat.] A tree. 
The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the moſt pa 
angular: the male tree produce amentaceous flowers, which 
have many little leaves and apices, but are barren: the female 
trees — membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many ſeeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into ſpikes. Miller. 
Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of fop- 
lar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing . 
All he deſcrib'd was t to their eyes, | 
And as he rais'd his verſe, the pop/ars ſeem d to riſe. Roſc. 
Pofe's Iliad. 


So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
| Rais'd 7 the head. 
Po“ ry v. 3. J [popty, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A flower. Of 


theſe are eighteen pc cies: ſome ſort is cultivated for me- 


dicinal uſe ; and ſome ſuppoſe it to be the plant whence 
opium is produced. | F Miller, 
His temples laſt with poppies were o'erſpread, _ 
That nodding feem'd to conſecrate his head. Dryden. 
Dr. Liſter has been guilty of miſtake, in the reflections he 
makes on what he calls the ſleeping Cupid with / in his 
hands. | | Aadiſaan Italy. 


E WE 


And pale Nymphza with her clay-cold breath; 
And poppies, which ſuborn the ſleep of death. Harte. 
Po'eULACE. #. J. [populace, Fr. from populus, Lat.] The 


vulgar 3 the multirude. 


Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour * Pope. 
The tribunes and people having ſubdued all competitors, be- 


gan the laſt game of a prevalent populace, to chuſe themſelves a 
maſter. Swift, 

Po'ruLacy. n. /. [populace, Fr.] The common people; 
the multitude. | | 


Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not only 
with ſecurity, but applauſe as to the fopulacy. Ling Charles, 
When he thinks one monarch's luſt too mild a regiment, he 


can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul. D. of Piety. 
PO'PULAR. adj. [populaire, Fr. papularis, Lat.] 1. Vul- 
gar ; plebeian. 2. Suitable to the common people ; fa- 
miliar ; not critical. 3. Beloved by the people ; pleaſing 
to the people. 4. Studions of the favour of the people. 
5. Prevailing or raging among the populace : as, a Popular 


_ diſtemper. | | 
(1.) I was ſorry to hear with what partiality and popular 
heat elections were carried in many places. King Charles. 
The emmet join'd in her  opular tribes 
Of commonalty. | Milton. 
So the fopular vote inclines. Milton. 


(2.) Homilies are plain and fopular inftruftions. Hooker. 
(3-) It might have been more popular and plauſible to vulgar 
ears, if this firſt diſcourſe had been ſpent in extolling the force 


of laws. | Hooker. 
Such as were fopular, _ 
And well-deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Dariel. 
The old 


neral was ſet aſide, and prince Rupert put into 
the command, which was no popular change. arendon. 
( 4.) A popular man is, in truth, no better than a proſtitute 


to common fame and to the people. Dryden. 
His virtues have undone his country; 
Such popular humanity is treaſon, Addiſon's Cato. 


PoyULa'zITyY. =. ſ. [popularitas, Lat. prpularits, Fr. from 
Popular.) 1. Graciouſneſs among the people; ſtate of 
being favoured by the people. 2. Repreſentation ſuited 
to vulgar conception; what affeQs the vulgare. 

(1.) The beſt temper of minds deſireth name and true 
honour ; the lighter, fopularity and applauſe ; the more de- 


praved, ſubjection and tyranny. Bacon. 

Vour mind has been above the wretched affectation of popu- 
Or popularity, or ftars, or ſtrings | 

The mob's applauſes, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 


He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, nor at- 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might repreſent 
as popularity. Swift. 

(2) The perſuader's labour is to make things appear good or 
evil, which as it may be performed by ſolid reaſons, fo it may 
be repreſented alſo by colours, popularities and circumſtances, 


which ſway the ordinary judgment. Bacon. 

Po'euLaRLy. adv. [from popular.) 1. In a ar man- 

ner; ſo as to pleaſe the crowd. 2. According to vulgar 

conception. 3 8 e 
(1.) ——— The victor knight 


Bareheaded, popular ly low had bow'd, 
And paid the ſalutations of the crowd. 
Influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 
Fr ve 
only beſtow thoſe commendatory conceits, which popularly ſet 
forth the eminency thereof. Brown's Vulgar = tay 


To PO'PULATE. v. n. [from populus, people.] To breed 
* 

there be ſhoals of people, which go on to popu- 

late, without fi ing means o and ſuſtentation, it is of 


neceſlity, that once in an .age they diſcharge a portion of their 
people upon other nati e Ene, Bx. 


Dryden. 


nations, 


2" M 


PoyuULa'T1on. #. , [from populate.] The ſtate of a coun- 
try with teſpect to numbers of people. 
The population of a kingdom does not exceed the ſtock of 
the kingdom, which ſhould maintain them; neither is the o- 
ſulation to be reckoned only by number; for a ſmaller num- 
ber, that ſpend more and earn leſs, do wear out an eſtate ſooner 
than a greater number, that live lower and gather more. Bacon. 
PoeuLo'siTy. n. , [from populous.] Populouſneſs; mul- 
titude of people. 
How it conduceth unto ppulofity, we ſhall make but little 
doubt; there are cauſes of numeroſity in any ſpecies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PO'PULOUS. adj. [populoſus, Lat.] Full of people; nu- 
merouſly inhabited. 
A wilderneſs is p"pulous enough, 


So Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. Sbateſ. 
Far the greater part have kept | 

Their ſtation ; heav'n yet populcus, retains 

Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms. Milton. 


Po'euLovusLy. adv. [trom populous. ] With much people. 
Po'euLousNess. A. /. [from populous.] The ſtate of 
abounding with people. | | 
This will be allowed by any that conſiders the vaſtneſs, the 
opulence, the e ulouſneſ of this region, with the eaſe and 
facility wherewith 'tis governed, Temple's Miſcellanies. 
Po'xceLAin. n. ſ. [porcelaine, Fr. ſaid to be derived from 
pour cent annets ; becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 
that the materials of porcelain was matured ' under ground 
one hundred years.] 1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, 
of a middle nature between earth and glaſs, and therefore 
ſemi-pellucid. 2. [ Pertulaca, Lat.] An herb. Ainſ. 
(1.) We have burials in ſeveral earths, where we put divers 
cements, as the Chineſe do their porcelarn. Bacon. 
We are not thdroughly reſolved concerning forcelarn or china 
diſhes ; that according to comman belief, they are made of earth, 
which lieth in preparation about a hundred years under ground. 


The fine materials made it weak ; 


Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 
I beſe look like the workmanſhip of heay'n : 
This is the porcelain clay of human kind, | 

And therefore caſt into theſe noble molds. Dryden. 


Poxca n. /. [porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 1. A roof ſup- 
ported by pillars before a door ; an entrance. 2. A por- 
tico; a covered walk. i 

( 1.) Ehud went forth through the forch, and ſhut the doors 
of the parlour. |  Fuages, iii. 23. 
Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
The ſiek, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let ſtay. Ben. Johnſon, 
(2.) All this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. Shake. 
Po x cUIX E. n. /. [porc eſoi, or epic, Fr. porciſpino, Ita- 


lian.] The forcupine, when full grown, is as large as - 


moderate pig: there js no other difference between the 
| forcupine of Malacca and that of Europe, but that the 
former grows to a larger fine, Hul. 

| This ſtubborn Cade 
Fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 


Shake. 


Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine. 
Long bearded comets ſtick 
Like flaming forcufines to their left ſides, | 
As they would ſhoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 


By the black prince of Monomotapa's fide were the glaring 
cat-a- mountain and the quill-darting porcupine. Arb. and Po/ e. 
PORE . /. [pore, F 1 1. Spiracle of the ſkin; 
paſſage of perſpiration. 2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſ- 

age. | 

(1.) Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming them- 
ſelves into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themſelves 
all over, my juſtly move a man to think, that theſe fables are 
the effefts of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments do 
all, if laid om any thi 
in the vapours, and 


head extremely, Bacon, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


thick, by ſtopping of the ores; ſhut ' 
| them &. 


POR 
—— Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th eye confin'd ? 

So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus'd, 

That ſhe might look at will through every ore. Wiltcn, 

(2.) Porer are ſmall interſtices between the particles of matter 
which conſtitute every body, or between certain aggregates or 


combinations of them. Nurncy. 
From veins of vallies milk and near broke, 
And honey ſweating through the 0 ec of oak. Dryden. 


To PoRE. Y. [Tog®- is the optick nerve ; but imagine 
pore to come by corruption from ſome Engliſh word.] To 
look with grea intenſeneſs and care ; to examine with great 
attention. 

All delights are vain; but that moſt vain, 

Which with pain purchas d, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to ere upon a book, 

To Lk the light of truth, while truth the while 

Doth falſely blind the eyeſight. | 
A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 
The ſubject new: it walk'd the town a while, 
Numb'ring good intellects; now ſeldom p:r'4 on. Milton. 
The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the ſame 
thing. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Let him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, 
Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gownmen, 


Shakeſ. 


Grow old and vainly proud in fancy'd knowledge. Rowe, 
With ſharpen'd fight pale antiquaries fore, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. Pope. 


He hath been poring ſo long upon Fox's Martyrs, that he 
imagines himſelf living in the reign of queen Mary. Swift. 
he deſign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, to ſhew 
that they underſtand men and manners, and have not been por - 
ing upon old unfaſhionable books. Swift, 


Po'rtEBLIND. adj. [commonly ſpoken and written purblind ] 
Nearſighted ; ſhortſighted. 

Poreblind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light, and likewiſe have 
their ſight ſtronger near at hand, than thoſe that are not /ore- 
blind, and can reid and write ſmaller letters; for that the ſpi- 
rits viſual in thoſ- that are poreb/ind are thinner and rarer than 
in others, and therefore the greater light diſperſeth them. 

| | | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Pol RAIN ESS. u. /. [from pory] Fulneſs of pores. 

I took off the dreſſings, and ſet the trepan above the frac- 
tured bone, conſidering the f0r1neſs of the bone below. Wiſem. 
Pokx1'sTick method. n. , [reg.] In mathematicks, is 
that which determines when, by what means, and how 
many different ways a problem may be ſolved. Dic. 
PORK. u. /. [porc, Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swine's fleth un- 
ſualted. 

Vou are no good member of the commonwealth; for, in 
converting Jews to chriſtians, you raiſe the price of pork. 
| | Shakeſ. Merchant of Venice. 

All fleſh full of nouriſhment, as beef and pork, increaſe the 
matter of phlegm. _ Floyer on the Humours, 
Po RK ER. n. /. [from pork.] A hog; a pig. 

Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the fun. Pope. 
Po'sxxEaTER. n. /. [pork and eater.] One who feeds on 
| rk. | | | 
Phe making of chriſtians will riſe the price of hogs; if we 
grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall not ſhortly have a raſher on 
the coals for money. | Shakeſ. Merch. of Venice. 
Po'aK ET. n. /. [trom pork.) A young hog. | 
—— A prieſt appea 
And off rings to the flaming altars bears; 
A forhet, and a lamb that never ſuffer' d ſhears. 


Po . ih k] A i po 
O'RKLING. 7. /. }Irom pork. young pig. | 
| A young pig 


Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To ſhut up thy pork/ings, thou meaneſt to fat.  Tufer. 
Poxo'siTy. u. 14 [from porous.] Quality of having pores. 
This is a experiment for the diſcloſure of the nature of 
colours; which of them require a finer poroſty, and which a 
groſſer. £8 | Bacon's Natural Hiflor y. 
# 
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zacles or paſſages. F 
Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 
His /orous ſkin ; and forth his ſoul is fled. 
The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt updiawn, 
Role a freſh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Of light the greater part he took, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive | 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gather'd beams ; great palace now of light. 


Chapman. 


Milton. 


po RoUSN ESS. n. , [from porous.] The quality of having 
potes; the porous part. : 

They will forcibly get into the poroyſreſs of it, and paſs . 

_ tween part and part, and ſeparate the parts of that thing 15 

from another; as a knife doth a ſolid ſubſtance, by having its 

thinneſt parts preſſed into it. Dig by on Bodiqs. 


PoRPHYRE. * . [from Topfoige ; priphyrites, Lat. per- 
Po'rphyYRy. phyre, Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 
I like beſt the porphyry, white or green marble, with a mul- 
lar or upper (tone of the ſame. Peacham on Drawing. 
Conlider the red and white colours in por phyre ; hinder light 
but from ſtriking on it, its colours vaniſh, and produce no ſuch 
ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it produces theſe ap- 


pearances again, | Locke, 
cr | i 
3 5 n. / [porc poi on, Fr.] The ſea- bog. 
And wallowing por pice ſport and lord it in the flood. 
c | Drayton. 


Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatick toge- 
ther; ſeals live at land and at fea, and pcrpoi/es have the warm 


blood and entrails of a hog. e. 
Parch'd with unextinguiſh'd thirſt, | 
Small beer I guzzle till I burſt; 
And then I drag a bloated corpus | 
Swell'd with a dropſy like a por pus. Swift. 


Porra'/ceous. adj. [porraceus, Lat. porrace, French.] 
Greemſh. _ 5 | 

If the leffer inteſtines be wounded, he will be troubled with 

porraceous vomiting. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


' Po'nnew. u. J [porrum, Lat.] A eallion. 


It is not an eaſy problem to reſolve why garlick, molys and | 


porrets have white roots, deep green leaves and black ſeeds. 
| Bruwn's Vulgar Errours. 
Po'xriDGE. n. , [more properly p:rrage ; prrrata, low 
Latin, from porrum, a leek.] Food made by boiling meat 
in water; broth. | 
| I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of porridge. 
2 Shakeſp. 
_Po/nrIDGErOT. n. / [porridge and pot.] The pot in which 
meat is boiled for 2 family. OS 


| Po/rrINGER. n. J. [from porridge.) 1. A veſſel in which 


broth is eaten. 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have 
been a word of contempt for a headdreſs; of which per- 
haps the firſt of theſe paſſages may ſhow the reaſon. 
..) A ſmall wax candle put in a cokſet of braſs, then ſet up- 
right in a porringer full of ſpirit of wine, then ſet both the 
candle and ſpirit of wine on fire, and you ſhall fee the flame of 
the candle become four times bigger than otherwiſe, and appear 


globular. Bacon Nat, Hiſt. 

A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore. who dawbs 
'em quite up with ointment, and, while ſhe was in that pickle, 
carries off a porringer. ' © L'Eftrange, 


The porringers, that in a row N; 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, - 


Were now but leathern buckets rang u. Swift. 
(2.) Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
— Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shai. 


A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, till her 


pink d porringer fell off her head. Shaleſp. Henry VIII. 


P OR 
Po'noms, adj. [poreux, Fr. from fore.] Having ſmall ſpi- Ponne'cTION. n. 7. Loerrectio, Latin.] The act of reach- 


ing forth. | 

Pokr. n. ſ. [Port, Fr. portus, Latin.] 1. A harbour; a 
ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 2. [ Porta, Lat. pope, Sax porte, 
Fr.] A gate. 3. The aperture in a thip, at which the 
gun is put out. 4. [Pertce, Fr] Carriage ; air ; mien; 
manner; bearing; external appearance ; demeanour. 


(1.) Her ſmall gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pair iſſuing on the ſhore, 


Diſburden d her. Spenſer, 
—— I ſhould be ſtill penſe 
Peering in maps for ports, and ways and roads, Shaleſp. 


The earl of Newcaſtle ſeized upon that town; when there 
was not one for! town in England, that avowed their obedience 


to the king. Clarendon, 
A weather beaten veſſel holds 
Gladly the port. . Milton. 
(2.) Shew all thy praiſes within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion, Eſalm ix. 14. 
— He l accuſe, | | 
The city ports by this hath entered. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care! 

That keep'ſ the ports of ſlumber open wide 

To many a watchful night; ſleep with it now! 

Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, . 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, * 

Snores-out the watch of night. Shakeſp. IV. 

The mind- of man hath two ports; the one always fre- 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other deſo- 
late and overgrown with graſs, by which enter our aritable 


thoughts and divine contemplations. * Raleigh. 
From their ivory port the cherubim * 

Forth iffu'd. | 5 * Milton. 

(3+) At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a Retle ſway of the 


ſhip in caſting about, her ports being within ſixteen inches of 


the water, was 0.erliet and loſt. Raleigh. 
The linſtocks touch, the pond' rous ball expires, | 
The vig'rous ſeaman every port hole plies, 
And adds hiv heart to every gun he hires. Dryden, 


(4.) In that proud port, which her fo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face ſhe rears up to the ſky, 


And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 


Moſt goodly temperature ye may deſery.  Sfenſer, 
Think you much to pay two thouſand crowns, . 

And bear the name and fort of gentleman. Shakeſp. 

See Godfrey there in panes clad and gold, | 

His ſtately part and princely look d. Fairfax. 
Their port was more than human, as they ſtood ; 

I took it for a fairy viſion | | : 

Of ſome gay creatures of the element, ht nl 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. Milton, 


Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 
By inward virtue, not external port ; 
And find whom juſtly to prefer above | 
The man on whom 9 plac'd my love. Dryden. 
A proud man is fo far from making himſelf by hs 
haughty and contemptuous fort, that he is uſually puniſhed 
with neglect for it. | | | Collier on Pride. 
Thy plumy creſt | 


Nods horrible, with more terrific port | ns 
Thou walk'ſt, and ſcem'ſt already in the fight. Philips. 
Te Pox r. v. a. porto, Lat. porter, French.] To carry in 
form. e 
—— Th angelick ſquadron brig} | 
Turn' d fiery — 2 rr in __ horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With poxzed ſpears. _ Wilton's Par. Loft. 
Po'xTABLE. adj, [portabilis, Lat.] 1. Manageable by the 
band. 2. Such as may be born along with one. 3. Such 
as is tranſported. or cairied from one place to another. 4. 
Sufferahle ; ſupportable. | 
(2.) The pleaſure of the religious man is an eafy and gort- 
able pleaſure, fuch an one as he carries about in his boſom, 
. without alarming the eye or envy of the world. South, 
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(3.) Moſt other portable commodities decay quickly in their 
- uſe ; but money is by flower degrees removed from, or brought 


into the free commerce of any country, than the greateſt part of 
other merchandize. TON oh 1 
| (4) How light and portable my pains ſeem now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow. 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
— All theſe are portable 
With other graces weigh'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Po'xTABLENESS. #. / [from portable.] The quality of 
being portable. 


Po'xTaGE. . /. {portage, Fr.] 1. The price of carriage. 
2. [From ort.] Porthole. 
| (1.) He had reaſon to do, gaining thereby 
| portage. 
(2.) Lend the eye a terrible aſpect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon. 


Po'x TAL. n. /. [portail, Fr. portella, Italian.] A gate; 
the arch under which the gate opens. 
King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented fun, 
From out the fiery porta / of the eaſt. 
55 Though I ſhould run 
18 thoſe diſcloſing fortals of, the ſun; 
ad walk his way, until hihorſes ſteep 
err fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 
He through heav'n, 
That open'd wide her blazing portals, led 


Fell. 


- 


Shakeſp. Richard II. 


Sandys. 


To God's eternal houſe, direct the way. Milton. 
The ſick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden. 
The portal conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown to the an- 
cients. | | Addiſon on Italy. 
Po'xTance. u. /. [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; 
demeanour. bw 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, 
That em T to be a woman o great worth, 


And by her ſtately por tauce born of heav'nly birth. Spenſer. 
Your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. 
PoxTa'ss. n. /. [ſometimes called portuis, and by Chaucer 
porthoſe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. 
In his hand his porteſſe ſtill he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red; 
For of devotion he had little care. 


Spenſer. 


An old prieſt always read in his portaſs mumpſimus domine 


for ſumpſimus; whereof when he was admoniſlied, he ſaid that 
he now had uſed mumpſimus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old mumpſimus for their new ſumpſimus. Camden. 


Pon rcuL Lis. ; n. ſ. [portecoulifſe, Fr. quaſi porta clauſa.] 
Po'sTCLUsE. F A ſort of machine like a harrow, hung 
cover the gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an 
enemy. TE | my 
—— = Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compaſs and compacture ftrong, 
Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 


The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate executed ſo well, that 
the fortcullis and gate were broken, and entry opened into the 
_ city. | | Hayward. 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, | 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs 
Cou'd once have moy'd. OO * 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force ſuſtain, the torn portcullis falls. Denbam. 


The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a 
portcullis againſt the importunity of the enemy. 
The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn; 

And deluges of armies from the town 


the charge of 


Shakeſp. Henry . 


Shakeſp. 


Spenſer. 


Mare. 


1200 
Te PoxTtcu'LLts, v. a. [from the noun.] To bar; to 
ſhut up. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue 
Doubly por tcullis'd with my wor as Go. EN Shakeſp. 
To PORTE ND. v. a. [portendo, Lat.] To foretoken ; to 


foreſhow as omens. 1 
As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorteth to prevent 


por tended calamiyes. ooker, 
Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will, Shakeſpeare. 
A moiſt and a cool ſummer portendeth a hard winter, 
en Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
True opener of mine eyes, | | | 

Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 

Of . days portende, than thoſe two paſt, Milton. 
rue poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Roſcom. 


The ruin of the ſtate in the deſtruction of the church, is not 
only portended as its ſign, but alſo inferred from it as its cauſe. 
ez | South. 


PoxTz'ns10Nn. n. F. [from portend.] The act of foreto- 
kening. Not in uſe. | 


Although the red comets do carry the portenſions of Mars, 
the brightly white ſhould be of the influence of Venus. Brown. 


PORTE NT. n. /. [ portentum, Lat.] Omen of ill; pro- 
digy foretokening miſery. | 
— O, what portents are theſe? 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it. 
My loſs by dire portents the god foretold ; | 
Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 


PoxTE'NTOUs. adj. ¶ portentoſus, Latin; from portent.] 
Foretokening ill ; omenous. 
wonderful in an ill ſenſe. 
(1.) They are portentous things 
Unto the climate, that they point at. 
| This portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the king | 
That was. OE Shak. Hamlet. 


Shak. Henry IV. 


[. 
2. Monſtrous ; prodigious ; 


Shak. 


Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome divine prog- 
noſtick. © | Glanwille. 
(2.) | Overlay | | | 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 
No beaſt of more portentous ſize | 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies. Roſcommon. 


Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious exceptions 
from our common nature, as ſo many fortentous animals, like 
the ſtrange unnatural productions of Africa. South. 

The petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming to town ; at 
leaſt a touch of your pen will make it contract itſelf, and by 
that means oblige ſeveral who are terrified or aſtoniſhed at this 
por tentous novelty. Addiſon. 


PO RTER. n. /. [ Portier, French; from porta, Lat. a 
gate.) 1. One that has the charge of the gate. 2. One 
who waits at the door to receive meſſages. 3. [ Porteur, 
Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry] One who carries bur- 
thens for hire, 
(1.) Porter, remember what I give in charge, 
And, when you've ſo done, bring the keys to me. 
Arm all my houſhold preſently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day. 
Nic. Frog demanded to be his 


Shak. 


Ben. Fobnſon. 
rter, and his fiſhmonger, 


to keep the keys of his gates, and furniſh the kitchen. Arb. 
(2.) A fav'rite porter with his maſter vie, 3 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lie. Pope. 


(3.) It is with kings ſometimes as with parters, whoſe packs 
may joſtle one againſt the other, yet remain good friends ſtill. 
| > 7 Hobel. 

By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man who bears 
burthens, or - ſervant who waits at a gate ? Watts. 
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Po'xTERAGE. n. J. [from porter. ] Money paid for car- 
riage. 
Po'xTEsSE. n. ſ. A breviary. See Por Ass. 
Po'RTGLAVE. n. J. ¶ porter and glaive, Fr. and Erſe.] A 


{word- bearer, Ainſav, 
Pol AT GRAVE. I. [| porta, Lat and grate, Teut. a 
Po hoy keeper.] The keeper of a gate. Ob- 

ſolete. 0 


Po RTUOLES. . , [from port and hole] Holes cut like 

windovs in a ſhip's ſides where the guns are placed. 

Pol R TIco. n. /. | porticus, Latin; portico, Italian; por- 
tique, Fr.] A covered walk; a piazza. 

The rich their wealth beſtow 

On ſome expenſive airy portico z 

Where ſafe from ſhowers they may be born in ſtate, 


And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait. Dryden. 
PO'/RTION. n. /. portion, Fr. p rtio, Latin.] 1. A part. 
2. A part alligned ; an allotment ; a dividend. 3. Part 


of an inheritance given to a child; a fortune. 4. Awite's 

fortune. | FS 
(1.) Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 

heard of him ? Job, xxvi. 14. 
Like tavour find the Iriſh, with like fate | 


Advanc'd to be a portion of our (tate. . Waller. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, | 
And ſoldiers have their portion in the fame. Watter. 


Thoſe great portions or fragments fell into the abyſs ; ſome 


in one poſture, and fome in another. Zurnet. 
Pirithous no ſmall portion of the war 3 
Preſs'd on, and ſhook his lance. Dryden. 


( 2.) Here's their pris'n ordain'd and 

Shou'd you no honey yow to taſte, 
But what the maſter- bees have plac'd 
In compaſs of their cells, how ſmall 
A. fortron to your ſhare would fall? 


portion fet. Milton. 


Waller. 


Of words they ſeldom know more than the grammatical con- 


ſtruction, unleſs they are born with a poetical genius, which is 
a rare portion amongſt them. | Dryden. 
As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their purtion 

of happineſs, they begin to detire it. Locle. 
When he conſiders the temptations of poverty and riches, 
and how fatally it will affect his happineſs to be overcome by 
them, he will join with Agur in petitioning God for the ſafer 
Portion of a moderate convenience. 1 
One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with a very ſmall 


portion of abilities. Suit. 
(3.]) Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife and war, Eo 
Portion: of toil, and Jegacies of care. Prior. 


To Po'xT1ON. v. 4. [from the noun ] 
parcel. 2. To endow with a fortune. 
(1.) — The gods who portion out 


The lots of princes as of private men, 


1. To divide; to 


Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 3 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 
(.) Him portion d maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 


Po'xTiION ER. . ſ. [from portion] One that divides. 
Po'xTLINESS. . . [from portly.] Dignity of mien; 
grandeur of demeanour. | 

Such pride is praiſe, ſuch portlineſs is honour, 
That boldneſs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner _ 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. . Spenſer. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, fulneſs 
with fineneſs, ſeemlineſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs with 


ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other than moſt full of 
ſweetneſs ? Camden Remains. 
Po'nTLyY. adj. [from port.] 1. Grand of mien. 2. Bul- 


ky ; ſwelling. 


Rogers. 


P OR 
(1.) Rudely thou wrong'ft my dear heart's deſire, 


In finding fault with her roo fortly pride. Shen fer, 
Your Argoſies Ah ch fail, * 

Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 

Do ov r the petty traffickers. bal. 


A goodly, poriiy man and a corpulent; of a chearful look, a 


pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble carriage. Shak, 
A fortly prince, and goodly to the fight, 
He ſcem'd a lon of Anak for his height. Dryden, 


(2.) Our houſe little deſerves 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; 
And that ſame greatneſs too, which our own hands 
Have help'd to make fo fortly. Shak. Henry IV. 
Pou'nTMan. n. . | port and man.] An inhabitant or bur- 
gels, as thole of the cinque ports. Di, 
PorTMa'nTEAU. mn. . | portemanteau, Fr.) A Cheſt or 
= in which cloaths are carried. | 
1 defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
laughed, and bid another do it. | Spectator. 
Po“ Trois E. u. /. In ſea language, a ſhip is ſaid to ride a. 
po toiſe, when ſhe rides with her yards firuck down to the 
deck. | 55 Did. 
Po'sxTRAIT. n. . [ Pourtrait, French.] A picture drawn 
after the life. 3 | 
As this idea of perfection is of little uſe in portraits, or the 
- . reſemblances of particular perſons, ſo neither is it in the charac- 
ters of comedy and tragedy, which are always to be drawn with 
ſome ſpecks of frailty, ſuch as they have been deſcribed in hiſ- 
tory. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
The figure of his body was ſtrong, proportionable, beautiful; 
and were his picture well drawn, it mult delerve the praiſe given 
to the portraits of Raphael. | Prior. 
If a portrait-painter is deſirous to raiſe and improve his ſub- 
_ jeR, he has no other means than by approaching it to a gene- 
ral idea; he leaves out all the minute breaks and pecuharities 
in the face, and changes the dreſs from a temporary faſhion to 
one more permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas of mean- 
neſs from its being familiar to us. Reynolds. 
In portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the likeneſs, con- 
fiſts more in taking the general air, than in obſerving the exact 
fimilitude of every feature. Tops” Reynolds. 
To Po'xTkalr. v. 4. | portraive, Fr. from the noun. }] To 
draw ; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and ſhould 
be written in the following examples portraxg. 
In moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments of beauty, but alſo round about ſhadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. | Spenſer. 
I portrait in Arthur, the image of a brave knight, perfected 
in the twelve private moral virtues. Spenſer, 
Po'xTRAITURE. mn. /. [ portraiture, Fr. from portray.] 
Picture; painted reſemblance. | 
By the image of my cauſe I ſee 
The pcrtraiture of his. . 
Loet (ome ſtrange myſterious dream, 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay d, 
Softly on my eye - lids laid. | Milton. 
Herein was alſo the portraiture of a hart. Brown. 
This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn without flattery. 
| "Y  Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
| 5 Her wry-mouth'd por traitur e | 
Diſplay' d the fates her confeſſors endure. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture 


Shak. Hamlet. 


Nr Cares. 
Take a tile, and ſo portray upon it the city Jeruſalem. Ex. 


Our Phenix queen was there portrayed too bright, | 

Beauty alone could beauty taks right. Duden. 
„ — hields . - 

Various, with boaſtful argument portrqy u. Milton, 


| POS 
Po'nTanss, . . [from porter. A female guardian of a 
gate. Tanitrix, 3 
The portreſs of hell · gate reply d. Milton's Par. Left. 
The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs ; 

Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs ; 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, 
Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep ſhe trod. Swift's Miſcel. 


Pu'xwicLe, . . A tadpole or young frog not yet fully 
ſh 


aped. 

* black and round ſubſtance began to grow oval, after a 
while the head, the eyes, the tale to be diſcernible, and at laſt 
to become that which the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwig le 
or tadpole. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Po v. adj. ¶ poreux, Fr. from pore.] Full of pores. 
| To the court arriv'd th' admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ftone. Dryd. 
To POSE. v. a. [from poſe, an old word ſignifying hea vine ſs 
or ſtupefaction. xzepore. Skinner.] 1. To puzzle; to 
gravel ; to put to a ſtand or ſtop. 2. To appoſe; to in- 
terrogate. e 
5 (1.) Learning was pot d, philoſophy was ſet, 
Sophiſters taken in a fiſher's net. 

How God's eternal ſon ſhould be man's brother, 
Poſeth his proudeſt intellectual power. | 
The only remaining queſtion to me I confeſs is a 


Herbert. 


Crafhbaw. 
poſing one. 
Hammond. 
As an evidence of human infirmities, I ſhall give inſtances of 
our intellectual blindneſs, not that 1 deſign to poſe them with 
thoſe commen enigmas of magnetiſm. x 
Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaſt occaſion 
for pojing of children. Locke on Education. 
(2.) She in the preſence of others poſed him and ſifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of York 
or no. | 


Po'ssn. n. /. [from poſe.] One that aſketh queſtions to try 
capacities; an examiner. > | 
He that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; but let his 
queſtions not be troubleſome, for that is fit for a poſer. Bacon, 
Po's 11D. adj. [ pofitus, Lat. 
participle preter. but it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. 


That the principle that ſets on work theſe organs is nothing 
_ elſe but the modification of matter, or the natural motion there- 


of thus, oi thus p2ited or diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
pos rio. n. [ poſition, French; pofitio, Latin.] 1. 
State of being placed ; firuation. 2. Principle laid down. 
3. Advancement of any principle. 4. [In grammar.] 
The flate of a vowel placed before two conſonants, as 
pompous ; or a double conſonant, as axle. 8 | 
(1.) Iron having ſtood long in a window, being thence taken, 


and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may have 


a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it attain 
the former poſition. 


| foil, the poſition of mountains, and the frequency of ſtreams. 


Temple, 


Since no one ſees all, and we have different proſpects of the 
ſame thing, according to our different poſitions to it, it is not 
incongruous to try whether another may not have notions that 


| Lac te. 
By varying the poſition of my eye, and moving it nearer to 


or farther from the direct beam of the ſun's light, the colour 
of the ſun's reflected light conſtantly varied the ſpeculum. 
as it did upon my eye. 1 ewton's Opticis. 


Place ourſelves in ſuch a potion toward the object, or place 
the object in ſuch a poſition toward our eye, as may give us the 
cleareſt repreſentation of it; for a different p2/ition greatly al- 
ters the arance of bodies. Waits's Logick. 

(2.) Of any offence or lin therein committed againſt God, with 


what conſcience can ye accuſe us, when your own foftians are, 


Glanuille., 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


It has the appearance of a 


| | Wotton. 
They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by the excellence of 
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chat the things we obſerve ſhould every one of them be dearer 
unto us than ten thouſand lives. Hooker, 
Leet not the proof of any pofitions depend on the poſitions that 
follow, but always on thoſe which go before. Watts. 
(3.) A fallacious illation is to conclude from the fo/ition of 
the antecedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or the re- 
motion of the conſequent to the remotion of the antecedent. 
| Brown. 
Pos1'TIon AL. adj. [from poſition.] ReſpeRting poſition. 

The leaves of cataputia or (purge plucked upwards or down- 
wards, performing their operations by purge or vomit ; as old 
wives ſtill do preach, is a ſtrange conceit, aicrihing unto plants 
}/itional operations. Brown's Vulgar Er rours. 
PU/SITIVE. a4. { piferivrus, Latin ; pofitif, Fr } 1. Not 
negative; Capable of being athrmed ; real ; abſolute. 2. 
Abſolute; par:icular ; diiect; not implied. 3. Dogma- 
rical ; ready to lay down notions with confidence; ttub- 
born in opinion. 4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 
Having the power to enact any law. 
ed: as, he was peine as to the fact. | 
(1.). The power or bloſſom is a poſſti ve good, although the 

remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 
| Bacon, 
It is well and truly ſaid in ſchools, in fin there is nothing po- 
tive; but it is a want of that which ought to be, or ſubſiſt, 
partly in the nature of man, and partly in the actions of na- 
ture. T6 | Perkins, 
Hardneſs carries ſomewhat more of ii ve in it than impe- 
netrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a conſe- 
quence of ſolidity, than folidity itſelf. Locke, 
Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, 
is poſi:ive; and fo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but 
modes allo are poſitive beings, though the parts, of which they 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another. Locle. 

(2.) As for pgftive words, that he would not bear arms a- 
gainſt king Edward's fon ; though the words ſeem calm, yet it 
was a plain and direct over- ruling of the king's title. Bacon. 
(.) I am ſometimes doubting, when I might be ii, e, 
and ſometimes confident out of ſeaſon. Rymær. 

Some pgſitive perſiſting fops we know, 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
| But yon, with pleaſure, own your errors pait, | 
And make each day a critick on the laſt, Pope. 
(4.) In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally, 
that which is prftiwe, not fo. | Hooker, 
Although no laws but poſitive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutable which be poſitive ; poſitive laws are either permanent 
or elſe changeable, according as the matter itſelf is, conceru- 
ing which they were made. | Hooker, 
The law is called tive, which is not inbred, imprinted, 
or infuſed, into the heart of man, by nature or grace ; but is 
impoſed by an external mandate of a Jawgiver, having authority 
to command, OG Whit-, 
Laws are but poſitive ; love's pow'r we ſee, 
Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. Jr;d. - 
(5-) Not to conſent to the enacting of fuch a law, which bas 
no view beſides the general good, unleſs another law ſhall at 
the ſame time paſs, with no other view but that of advancing 
the power of one party alone; what is this but to claim a f- 
Ati ve voice, as well as a negative. | Swift. 
Po'nTIvELy. adv. [from pafti ve] 1. Abſolutely ; by 
way of direct poſition. 2, Not negatively, 3. Certain- 

ly; without dubitation. 4. Peremptotily; in ſtrong 
terms. 5 
(1.) The good or evil, which is removed, may be eſteem- 

ed good or evil comparatively, and not paſitively or ſimply. 

acon. 
( 2.) It is impoſſible that any ſucceſſive duration ſhould be ac- 
tually and poſiti vely infinite, or have infinite ſueceſſions aheady 
gone and paſt. 2 5 Bentley. 
(3.) Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, | 
Before I pr/itruely ſpeak in this. Shak. Richard III. 
It was —_ that this part was tofatiwvgly yours, 
and could not poſſibly be written by any other. Dryden, 


8 
6. Certain; aſſur- 


1 © L | 
(4.) Iwould aſk any man, that has but once read the bible, 


whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not poſitively 


require humility and meekneſs to all men. 


Pos iTIVEN ESS. n. ſ. [from om] 1. AQualneſs; 
not mere negation. 2, Peremptorineſs ; confidence. 
(r.) The poſitrueneſs of ſins of commiſſion lies both in the 
habitude of the will and in the executed act too; whereas the 
p:/itiveneſs of fins of omiſſion is in the habitude of the will on- 
ly. | Norris. 
(2.) This peremptorineſs is of two ſorts ; the one a magiſte- 
rialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a poſitiveneſs in relating 
matters of fact; in the one we impoſe upon mens underſtand- 
ings, in the other on their faith, Gov. of Tongue. 
Pos1T1'viTy. n. from poſitive.] Peremptorineſs ; con- 
fidence. A low word. | | 
Courage and poſitivity are never more neceſſary than on ſuch 
an occaſion ; but it is good to join ſome argument with them of 
real and convincing force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. 
| | Watts on the Mind. 


The manner in which 


Spratt. 


Po'sITURE. n. ſ. [ poſitura, Lat.] 
any thing is placed. 


Suppoſing the foſiture of the party's hand who did throw 


the dice, and ſuppoling all other things, which did concur to 


the production of that caſt, to be the very ſame they were, there 
is no doubt but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Bramb, 


Pou'sxeT. n. . [from haſſinet, Fr. Skinner.] A little ba- 


ſon ; a porringer ; a ſkiller. | 
To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in equal 
quantity, and alſo whether it br no ſoilineſs more than fil- 
ver; and again whether it will endure the ordinary fire, which 
belongeth to chaffing-diſhes, poſuets and ſuch other filver veſ- 
ſels. Bacon. 
PO'SSE. n. { [Latin.] An armed power; from paſſe comi- 
tatus, the power of the ſhires. A low word. 
The fofſe comitatus, the power of the whole county, is legally 
committed unto him. | Bacon. 
As if the paſſion that rules, were the ſheriff of the place, 
and came off with all the poſe, the underſtanding is ſeized. 
| Locke. 
To POSSE'SS. v. a. [ peſſeſſus, Lat. poſſeder, Fr.] 1. To 
have as an owner; to be maſter of; to enjoy or occupy 
actually. 2. To ſeize ; to obtain. 3. To give poſſeſſion 
or command of any thing ; to make maſter of. It has 
of before that which is poſſeſſed; ſometimes anciently 
with. 4. To fill with ſomething fixed. 5. To have power 
over, as an unclean ſpirit. 6. To affect by inteſtine power. 
(1.) She will not let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes ? 


Record a gift. | 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs d, 
Unto his ſon. feos Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 
(. .)] The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, intending 
to poſſeſs a hill called Under-Eſke. | Hayward. 
(3.) ——— Ishe yet poſſeft | 
How much you would ? ws | 
- Ay. ay, three thouſand ducats. 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be paſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns. 


Shak. Cymbeline. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


This fofſeſſes us of the moſt valuable bleſſing of human life, 


friendſhip. | Government of the Tongue. 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſeſs'd | 
Of happineſs or not, who am alone 
From all eternity? 
I hope to poſſeſs chymiſts and corpuſcularians of the advan- 
tages to each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. 
The intent of this fable is to poſſeſs us of a juſt ſenſe of the 


vanity of theſe craving appetites. | L Eftrange. 
Whole houſes, of their whole deſires pofſeft, 5 

Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt. Dryd. 

Of fortune*s favour long poſſeſs'd, . 

He was with one fair daughter only bleſg'd. Dryd. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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We poſſeſſed ourſelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 
of Milan, and the avenue of France in Italy. Addi ſon. 
Endowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, and poſſeſſed 
of all the advantages of external condition, Solomon could not 
find happineſs. Prior, 
(4+) It is of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs our minds with 
an habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words 
and actions at ſome laudable end. Addiſon. 
Thole, under the great officers, know every little cafe that 
is before the great man, and if they are poſſeſſed with honeſt 


minds, will conſider poverty as a recommendation. Addiſon, 

(5.) Beware what ſpirit rages in your brealt ; 

For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are poſſeff. Roſcommon, 
Inſpir'd within, and yet foſſe/s'd without. Cleaveland. 

I think, that the man is poſſeſſed. Swift, 
(6.) - He's poſſejt with greatneſs, 

And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride | 

That quarrels at ſelf-breath. Shak. Troil. and Cref. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, 

Which ſhall pyſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 

That ever yet they heard. | | | Shak. 
Poſſeft with rumours full of idle dreams, 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. Shak, 

—— What fury, O fon, 

Paſſeſſes thee, to bend that mortal dart 5 

Againſt thy father's head? Milton's Paradife Loft. 
With the rage of all their race p2ſeft, 

Stung to the foul the brothers ſtart from reſt. Pope. 


Posse'ss10wn. n. /. [ p+ſſeffron, Fr. poſſeſſio, Lat.] 1. The 
ſtate of owning or having in one's own hands or power ; 
E 2. The thing poſſeſſed. 3. Madneſs cauſed 

y the internal operation of an unclean ſpirit. 

(1.) He ſhall inherit her, and his generation ſhall hold her 
in poſſeſſion. | Eccluſ. iv. 16. 
In poſſeſſion ſuch, not only of right, 

I call you. | | Milton. 

(2.) Do nothing to loſe the beſt poſſeffon of life, that of ho- 
nour and truth. | Temple. 

A man has no right over another's life, by his having a pro- 
perty in land and poſſeſſions. | . acke. 

To Posse's8i10n. v. 4. To inveſt with property. Obſo- 
lete. N 

Basundry more gentlemen this little hundred poſſeſſeth and 


Posse 'sS1ONER. #. /. [from poſſeſſion.] Maſter ; one that 
has the power or property of any thing. 
They were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
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poſſeſſtoners, the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 
Po'ssEsSIVE. * Poſſeſſi uus, Lat.] Having poſſeſſion. 
Po'ss EssO RN. adj. | poſſeſſoire, Fr. from poſſeſs.] Having 
poſſeſſion. Te | 
This tle detains from the ivy much againſt his will; for he 
ſhould be the true poſeſory lord thereof. ” Hoawel, 


Posse'ss50UR. n. / ( poſſeſſor, Lat. poſſeſſeur, Fr.] Ow- 
ner ; maſter ; proprietor. Fo; | 

Thou profoundeſt hell 

Receive thy new poſſeſſor. . Milton. 

A conſiderable difference lies between the honour of men for 

natural and acquired excellencies and divine graces, that thoſe 

having more of human nature in them, the honour doth more 

directly redound to the paſſeſſor of them. Stillingfleet. 
"Twas the intereſt of thoſe, who thirſted after the poſſeſſions 

of the clergy, to repreſent the poſſeſſors in as vile colours as they 

could. Atter bury's Sermons. 
Think of the happineſs of the prophets and apoſtles, faints 

and martyrs, who are now rejoicing in the preſence of God, and 

ſee themſelves poſſeſſors of eternal glory, Locke. 


Po'ssgT. n. /. | poſca, Lat.] Milk curdled with wine or 
any acid. | 


Weill have a poſſet at the latter end of a ſea-coal fire. 
In came the bridemaids with the pet, | 


The bridegroom eat in ſpight. 


Shak. 
Suckling. 
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I allowed him medicated broths, poet ale and pearl julep, 


| 5 | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A. ſparing diet did her health affure ; 

Or ſick, a pepper pet was her cure. Dryd. 
Ihe cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with poſt drink, 
in which althea roots are boiled. Flayer on the Humours. 

Increaſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the too great uſe 

of fleſh meats, by gruels and poſſet drink. Ar buthnot. 


To Po'sSET. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To turn; to curdle : 
as milk with acids. Not uſed. 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral gates and allies of the body ; 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth :/et 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood. Shak. Hamlet. 


Pos$1B1'LITY. =. f. poſſibilite, Fr.] The power of be- 
ing in any manner; the ſtate of being poſſible. 


There is no let, but that as often as thoſe books are read, 


and need fo requireth, the ſtile of their differences may expr-ly 
be mentioned to bar even all poſfbility of error. Fluoker. 
Brother, ſpeak with / oftb:lities, 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. Shak. 
Wuen we have for the proof of any thing, ſome of the high- 
eſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe it is not the ſuggeſtion of a 


meer poſſibility that the thing may be otherwiſe, that ought to 


be any ſufficient cauſe of doubting. 
Conſider him 5 
in the barren womb of not 


Wilkins. 
to his creation, while he yet lay 
ing, and only in the number of 


poſſibilities 5 and conſequently could have nothing to recommend 


him to Chriſt's affection. | South. 
A bare poſſibility, that a thing may be or not be, is no juſt 
cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tulotſon. 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability, fo are 
the poſfbilities of being. Norris. 
Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of 
the poſſibility of our imitation. 


power to be or to be done ; not contrary to the nature of 
things. „ 

Amit all theſe impoſſibilities and great abſurdities to be p9/- 
fible and convenient. —__ Whaitgifte. 
With men this is impoſſible, but with God all things are po/- 
ſible. | Gee Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are þo/ib/e to him that believeth. Mar. ix. 23. 
Firm we ſubſiſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 

He muſt not ſtay within doors, for fear the houſe ſhould fall 
upon him, for that is poffib/e : nor muſt he go out, leſt the next 
man that meets him ſhould kill him, for that is alſo * 

il tius. 


It will ſcarce ſeem paſible, that God ſhould engrave princi- 


ples in mens minds in words of uncertain fignification. Locke. 
Set a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty viſi- 


bly prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it be po/fib/e 


for people wantonly to offend againſt the law. Locke, 


po'ssIBL Y. adv. [from poſſible.] 1. By any power really 
exiſting. 2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. 
(..) Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not only com- 
prehend whatſoever may be eaſily known to belong to the duty 
ol all men, but even whatſoever may faſſibiy be known to be of 
that quality. 2 | | Hovker. 
Can we poſſibly his love deſert ? Milton, 
2.) Poſſibly. he might 
at? 3 be hn firſt. Clarendon. 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad fovereign, who 
might poffibly have been a good one, had he been inveſted with 
an authority circumſcribed by laws. Addiſon. 
POST. . [te, Fr. equis pofitis curſor.) 1. A haſty 
meſſenger ; a courier who comes and goes at ſtated times; 
commonly a letter carrier. 2. Quick courſe or manner of 
travelling. This is the ſenſe in which it is taken; but 


the expreſſion ſeems elliptical: to ride poſt, is to ride as @ 


Rogers's Sermons. 


FO/SSIBLE. adj. [ poſible, Fr. poſibilis, Lat.] Having the 


be found in the hands of the earl of 
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poſt, or te ride in the manner of a poſt; courir en poſle ; 
_ whence Shakeſpeare, to ride in poſt. 3. [ Poſte, Fr. from 
peſitus, Lat.] Situation; feat, 4. Military ſtation. 5. 
Place; employment; office. 6. [Pi, Lat.] A piece 
of timber ſet erect. | 


(1 ) In certain places there be always freſh foſte, to carry 
that farther which is brought unto them by the other. 


Abbot. 
Thee I'll rake up, the % unſanctified 
Of murth'rous lechers. Shak. King Lear. 
fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs pf. Shak. 


A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or a foft out of 
the way, Ben. Johaſon's Diſcov. 
I ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulneſs, which I ſhould 
not care to hazard by the common off. Pope. 
(2.) I brought my maſter news of juliet's death, 
And then 142 foft he came from Mantua | 
To this ſame monument. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Sent from Media paſt to Egypt. Milton. 
He who ryes 5% through an unknown country, cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſituation of places, Dryd. 
63.) The waters rite every where upon the ſurface of the 
earth; which new pgſt, when they had once ſeized on, they 
would never quit. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(4.) See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 


— 
— 


Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poſt. Dryden, 
- As I watch'd the gates, 

Lodg'd on my paſt, a herald is arriv'd . | 

From Cæſar's camp. Addiſon's Cato. 


Whatever fpirit careleſs of his charge 
His oft neglects, or leaves the fair at large, | 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance. Pope. 
Each of the Grecian captains he repreſents conquering a ſingle 

Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once; and when they 
are engaged, each in his diſtin& 59%, he only is drawn fighting 
in every quarter. | | | Pope. 
(;.) Every man has his 2% aſſigned to him, and in that ſta- 
tion he is well, if he can but think bimſelf ſo. L' Eftrange. 
Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor fearful 
men into a 2 that requires reſolution, ” L'Eſtrange. 
Without letters a man can never be qualified for any conti- 
derable off in the camp; for courage and corporal force, unleſs 
joined with conduct, the uſual effects of contemplation, is no 


more fit to command than a tempeſt. Collier, 
| While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, | 
And from Britannia's publick pots retire, | 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addon. 


Certain laws, by ſuff rers thought unjuſt, 
Deny'd all p9fs of profit or of truit. Pope. 
Many thoutands there are, who determine the juſtice or mad- 
neſs of national adminiſtrations, whom neither God nor men 
ever qualified for ſuch a paſt of judgment. Watts. 
(.) The blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two fide p and up- 
per oft of the houſe. | Ex. xii. 7. 
Fir- trees, cypreſſes and cedars being, by a kind of natural 
rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby fitteſt for poſts or pil- 
lars. | Motten's Architefture. 
Poſt is equivocal ; it is a piece of timber, or a ſwift meſſenger. 
 Wattis's Logich. 
Ta Pos r. v. n. [ poſter, Fr. from the noun ] Ta travel 
with ſpeed. 5 
I poſted day and night to meet you. Shak. 
Will you preſently take horſe with him, 
And with all ſpeed foff with him tow'rds the North? 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
Po ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, | | 
Shew him this letter, Shak. King Lear. 
Moſt wicked ſpeed, to pot = 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets, Shak, 


Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, implore ; 
Poft here for help, ſeek there their followers. Daniel. 
The Turkiſh meſſenger preſently took horſe, which was there 


PQ 3 
In readineſs for him, and pofied towards Conſtantinople with as 
much ſpeed as he could. * o Knolles. 


| Themiſtocles made Xerxes oft apace out of Greece, by giv- 
ing out that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his bridge of 


thips athwart the Helleſpont. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, wy 
And poft o'er land and ocean without reſt. Milton. 


With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day ; 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And foftmg through the ſkies purſue the moon. Dryden. 
No wonder that 1 are fallen into diſeſteem; I ſee the 
reader already unealy at this part of Virgil, counting the pages, 
and poſting to the ZEneis. 
This only obje& of my real care, 
In ſome few poſiing fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love and from the world. 
| | Prior. 


To Pos T. wv. a. 1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. 2. 


Puter, Fr.) To place; to ſtation; to fix 3. To te- 
giſter methodically ; to tranſcribe from one book into an- 


other. A term common among merchants. 4. To delay. 
Obſolete. | 
(1.) Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, were, 
by puſting their names, expoled to the popular calumny and fu- 
ry. ; | | King Charles. 
On pain of being paſfed to your ſorrow, 
Fail not, at four, to meet me. | Granville. 
(2.) The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready paſted at the poſtern door. Dryden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into any 
ſciences, puts himſelf on that kde, and poſts himſelf in a party, 
which he will not quit till he he beaten out. | ocke. 
When a man is paſted in the ſtation of a minifter, he is ſui e, 
beſide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of ſome, and 
the diſpleaſure of others. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
(3-) You have not ed your books theſe ten years; how 
ſhould a man keep his affairs even at this rate ? Arbuthnot. 
(4.) I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; | 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Po'sTace. n. / [from poft.] Money paid for conveyance 


of a letter. 


Fifty pounds for the foffage of a letter! to ſend by the 


church, is the deareſt road in Chriſtendom. Dryden. 
Po'sTBoy. n. /. [ poft and bey.] Courier; boy that rides 
ſt | | | 


This genius came thither in the ſhape of a pofboy, and cried 
out, that Mons was relieved. | Poſthey, Tatler. 


To PosTDa'TEe. v. 4. [ poſt, after, Lat. and date.] To 
date later than the real time. | x 


PosTp1LU'vian. adj. [ poft and diluvium, Latin.] Poſte- 


rior to the flood. | | 

Take a view of the poftdiluwian ſtate of this our globe, how 
it hath ſtood for this laſt four thouſand years. Woodw. 
' PosTp1LuUſvian. n. h. ( poſt and diluvium, Lat.] One 
that lived ſince the flood. 


The antidiluvians lived a thouſand years ; and as for the age 


| of the poſtdiluwians for ſome centuries, the annals of Phoenicia, 


Egypt and China, agree with the tenor of the ſacred hiſtory. 


| Grew's Coſmol. 
Pos Tre R. . , [from p.] A courier; one that travels 
haſtily. 
Weed ſiſters hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 


Thus do go about. | 
POSTERIOR adj. [ pofterior, Lat. poſterieur, French.] 
3. Hepgening after ; placed after ; following. 


Po'sremnn. n. % 


Shat. Macbeth. 


2. Back- 


POS 


Wo Where the anterior body giveth way, as fiſt as the pofte. 
rior cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the motion never ſo 


great. Bacon. 
No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the expla- 
natory articles fefferior to the report. Addi ſon. 
Heſiod was pf eriar to Homer. Broome. 


This orderly diſpoſition of things includes the ideas of prior, 
poſterior and ſimultaneous. | Fat, Logickh, 
(2.) And now had fame's pofferior trumpet blown, 
And all the nations ſummon'd. Pope. 


PosTe'r1toRs. nm. ſ. [ pofferiora, Lat.] The hinder parts. 
To raiſe one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, is as vain as 


that of Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind from the pofteriors of a 
dead als. Swift. 


PosTer1o'RITY. . . [| poſteriorite, Fr. from poſterior] 
The ſtate of being after; oppoſite to priority. | 
Although the condition of ſex and pofteriority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcuſable 
in the man. Brown's Vulgar Ervrours. 
There muſt be a poſteriority in time of every compounded 
body, to theſe more ſimple bodies out of which it is conſtituted, 
| | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
PosTe'rtiTyY. n. /. [| poſerite, Fr. paſteritas, Latin.] Suc- 
ceeding generations ; deſcendants : oppoſed to anceftor;. 
| It was ſaid, | 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; 
But that myſelf ſhould be the father 


Of many kings. Shak. Macbeth. 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead! 

Pofterity await for wretched years. Shak. Henry VI. 
Poſterity inform'd by thee might know. Milton. 


Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to fefferity, and ſpoken of 
through all future ages. Smalridges Sermons. 
o th' unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, £ 
Heav'n gives poſterity t' avenge the deed. Pope. 
They were fallible, they were men; hut if pofferity, fallible 
as they, grow bold and daring, where the other would have 
trembled, let them look to it. e Water land. 


[ poterne, Fr. pofterne, Dutch; janua 
poſtica, Lat.] A ſmall gate; a little daor. 
Ere dawning light 
Difcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy poftern took bis flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy d. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poftern by the abby wall. 
By broken byeways did I inward paſs, 
And in that window made a foftern wide. Fairfax. 
| Theſe iffued into the baſe court through a privy pofterx, and 
ſharply viſited the aſſailants with halberds. Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty a ſtrong addition ; 
the foftern, by which we were ſo often entered and ſurpriſed, 
is now made up. | EKRaleigb's Effays. 
The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, SS 
Stood ready at the poſtern door. Dryden. 
If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from 
without to the audience in the brain, be ſo difordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no poflerr to be admitted 
by, no other ways to bring themſelves into view. Late. 
A private foftery opens to my gardens 
Through which the — captive might remove. Rowe. 
* 1'STENCE. n. ſ. [ poſt and exiftence.} Future ex- 
3 8 : 
| As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women from 
the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the ancient philoſophers 
have ſatyrized the vicious part of the human ſpecies from a no- 
tion of the foul's poflexiſtence..  Addifon. 


PosTra'cxwey. n. , [ pet and backney.] Hired poſt- 


horſes. - | 
Efpying the French ambaſſador with the king's coach at- 


Spenſer, 
Shak. 


POS 


tending him, mode them balk the beaten road and teach ef. 


hackneys to leap h edges. Wotton. 
PosTHA'sTE. 1. 7 . tobe Haſte like that of a 


courier. 


— This fs 

The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 

Of this poſthafle and romage in the land, 

RL. _ 

uires ha afte | 

en on © inn. nn Shak. Othello. 
This man tells us, that the world waxes old; though not in 

foſibaſte. Hatewill on Providence. 


Po'srmworse. n. , [ poft and horſe.) A horſe ſtationed for 
the uſe of couriers. 
He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were gettin freſh 


| Shak. 


— 


FF. Ou 


I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and tis 
a foſlmaſler's boy. Shak. Merry Wiues of Windjor. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy revolution had 
never been effected, he prays to be made / offmaſter general. 
Speftator. 
Po'srMasTER- GENERAL. . * He who preſides over 
the poſt or letter carriers. 
PosTMERIDIAN. ad}. [ poſtmeridianus, Lat.] Being in 
the afternoon. 
' Over- -haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of prſimeridiam 
Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 
Po'sTorFice. . . [ of and office.] Office where letters 
are delivered to the poſt; a poſthouſe. 
If you don't ſend ty me now and then, the poffaſico will 
think me of no conſequence z for 1 have no correſpondent but 


horſes for him. Pu. Gay to Swift. 

72 . cannot live, I hope ; and muſt not die, _ | If you-are ſent to the poffaffice with a letter, Mg, 4 in on 

Till George be pack d with poftborſe. up to bs n. Shak. fully. Swift. 

 Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every and taken priſoner, ToPosTro'ns. v. 4. | poſipone, Latin; poſipo/er, French. ] 

and by poſt hor ſes conveyed with all geed 1 to Conſtantinople. 1. To put off; to delay. 2. To ſet in value below ſome- 
nolles's Hiflory of the Turks. thing elſe: with to. 


Pos rROUS E. n. /. 5 and bouſe.] W houſe 


where lettets are taken and n yo tched. 


Po'srnumovs. adj. ¶ poſl bumus, Lat. * French.] 
Done, had, or publiſhed after one's death. 

In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, how juſt 
ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a 
tation, he muſt, with regard to his poſthumous character, con- 
tent himſelf with ſuch a conſideration as — the famous 
Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his ſoul to God, 
and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign nations. 


Addiſon. 
Po srick. adj. | pofticus, Lat.] Backward. 
Sant 
| 1 n ' Brown's Vulgar ory 
POS TIL. z. /. [ poflille, Fr. Pohiilia, Latin.] Gloſs; 
marginal notes. 
To Po'sT1L. v. a. [from the noun. To gloſs ; to illuſtrate 


with marginal notes. 
I have ſeen a book of account of Empſon's, that had the 


E 's hand almoſt £4 wk leaf by way Fad — aa 88 
1 peſtilled in mar a with g's 
* Bacos f Henry VII. 


Fes 1. . (From 701110 Ds ns glolſes or il- ; 


luſtrates with marginal notes. 
It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, commonly de- 


Her A ſong, 
illers in 1 
; My Hence your phantaſi ties nature's tongue. Claveland, 
err *. |. eil, French.] 1. One who 
REESE * ſes in a coach. 2. 
ides a chai | | 
2 2525 te e nature mount, and lt 
The coachman art be ſet. Convlep.. 


i REES ITE, 
place; but none being vacant, modeſtly accept 
of t ls Tatler. 


| PosTLIMI/n1oVUs. 2 [ poſtliminium, Lat] Done or 


The raw uently. 5 
5 — Fs fall vo 9th cg — th 22 5 
e 
purpoſes. SB South's Sermons. 


Postens. 1. f. Leet and maſter.] One who has 
9 


or blameleſs repu- 


(1.) You wou'd pufpone me is wider reign, | 

Till when yon are content to be unjuſt. Dryd. 
The moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to 1 the one 

thing neceſſary. Rogers. 

(..) All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be poſt- 


. poned to this, ＋ po ud rg on The par. 
O'STSCRIPT. n. poſt and ſcriptum, Lat e — 
graph added to the end of a leiter. | 6 


I think he prefers the publick to his private opinion; 
and therefore is willing his propoſals ſhould with freedom be 
examined: thus I underſtand his poſtſcript. - Locke. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was moſt 
material in the zofſcript. - Bacon Eſſays. 

The following letter I ſhall give my reader at length, with- 
out either preface or poſtſcript. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Your faying that 1 ought to have writ a poft;cript to Gay's, 
makes me not content to write leſs than a whole letter. Pope. 
To PO'STULATE. v. 4. [ fpoftulo, Lat. poſtuler, Fr.} To 
begs aſſume without proof. 
hey moſt powerfully magnify God, who, not from foftu- 
lated and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous aſſent, but 
from experiments and undeniable effects. Brown. 
Po'sTULaTE. n. f. | poflulatum, Lat.] Poſition ſuppoſed 
or aſſumed without proof. 

This we ſhall induce not from poſtulates and intreated max- 
ims, but from undeniable principles. | Brown. 

Some have caſt all their learning into the method of mathema- 
ticians, under theorems, problems and poftulates. Watts, 
PosTULa'TION. 2. /. | poſtulatio, Lat. poſftulation, Fr. 

from foftulate.] The act of ſuppoſing without proof; gra- 

tuĩtous aſſumption. 

A fecond poftulation to elicit my aſſent, is the veracity of 
| him that reports it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Po'srULaTORY. adj. [from poftulate.] 1. Aung with- 
= _ 2. Aſſumed without proof. | 
2.) Whoever ſhall ſe the of Porta, and 
ſtrictly obſerve ho- — . * | 
repreſentations, may perceive the ſemblance i is but Pefiulatory. 
Brown, 
Po! O'STURE. #. /. [ poſture, French ; autos. Latin] 1. 
e; ſituation; diſpoſit ion with regard to ſomething 
ok 2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body 
* to each other. 3. Srate ; diſpoſition. 
55 0 Ithough theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing as contem- 
hyſical or mathematical, yet they recompenſe with 
© the excellency of their uſe in relation to man, and his nobleſt 

regulated. 


pefure and ſtation in this world, a ſtate of ſociety. 
. Hale. 


According to the poſture of cus affairs in the lat cam. 
 paign, this prince could have turned the balance on either fide. 


le, 
61 14 — 
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in readineſs for him, and with as 
much ſpeed as he could, Knolles. 

Themiſtocles made Xerxes oft apace out of Greece, by giv- 
ing out that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his bridge of 


Paſted towards Conſtantinople 


mips athwart the Helleſpont. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, 
And poft o'er land and ocean without reſt. Milton. 


With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day; 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And foſting through the ſkies purſue the moon. Dryden. 
No wonder that paltcrals are fallen into diſeſteem; I ſee the 
ceader already unealy at this part of Virgil, counting the pages, 
and poſtinsz to the Æneis. | Walſh. 
Unis only object of my real care, 
In ſome few pofiing fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love and from the world. 
Prior. 


To PosT. w. a. 1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. 2. 
{ Poſter, Fr.) To place; to ſtation; to fix. 3. To te- 
giſter methodically ; to tranſcribe from one book into an- 
other. A term common among merchants. 4. To delay. 
Obſolete. 

| (1.) Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, were, 
by py::g their names, expoled to the popular calumny and fu- 

LY. | | King Charles, 

On pain of being p9fed to your ſorrow, 

Fail rot, at four, to meet me. Granwille. 
(2.) The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the poſtern dour. Dryden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into any 
ſciences, puts himſelf on that fide, and poſts himſelf in a party, 
which he will not quit till he he beaten out. Ocke. 
When a man is Pied in the ſtation of a miniſter, he is ſwie, 
beſide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of ſome, and 
the diſpleaſure of others. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(3.) You have not fed your books theſe ten years ; how 
ſhould a man keep his affairs even at this rate ?  Arbuthnot, 
(A.) I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; | 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Po'sraGce. n. . [from po/?.] Money paid for conveyance 
of a letter. 7 

Fifty pounds for the foffage of a letter! to ſend by the 

church, is the deareſt road in Chriſtendom. | Dryden. 

Po'sTrBoy. n. . [ poft and boy.] Courier; boy that rides 
oft. : | 

a This genius came thither in the ſhape of a foſboy, and cried 

out, that Mons was relieved. | Tatler. 


| To Pos rDAT E. v. a. [ poſt, after, Lat. and date.] To 


date later thin the real time. 
Pos rDILV“VI AN. adj. [ poft and diluvium, Latin.] Poſte- 
rior to the flood. | 5 
Take a view of the poſſdiluwian ſtate of this our globe, how 
it hath ſtood for this laſt four thouſand years. Woodaw. 
PosTpituſvian. u. /. | poſt and diluvium, Lat.] One 
that lived ſince the flood. 5 
The antidiluvians lived a thouſand years; and as for the age 
of the poſtdiluwians for ſome centuries, the annals of Phoenicia, 
Egypt and China, agree with the tenor of the ſacred hiſtory. 
e Greau's Coſmol. 
Po's Te R. 2. /. [from .] A courier; one that travels 
haſtily. | 
Weird ſiſters hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, | 
| Thus do go about. | Shak. Macbeth. 
POSTF/RIOR. adj. [ poſterior, Lat. poſterieur, French. ] 
1. Happening after; placed after; following. 2. Back- 
ward. | 5 — 


Pos rERN. n. /. 


POS | 
(1.) Where the anterior body giveth way, as faſt as the pofe- 
rior cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the motion never ſo 


great. | : . Bacon. 
No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the expla- 


natory articles fofterior to the report. Addijon, 
Heſiod was pofterior to Homer. | Broome. 
This orderly ditpoſition of things includes the ideas of prior, 


puſterior and ſimultaneous. Watts Logick, 
| (2.) And now had fame's prflerior trumpet blown, 


And all the nations ſummon'd. Pope. 


Pos TEK RIORS. . ſ. | poſferiora, Lat.] The hinder parts. 
To raiſe one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, is as vain as 


that of Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind from the poſteriors of a 
dead als. | Swift. 


PosTER10'RITY. . . [| poſteriorite, Fr. from poſterior] 
The ſtate of being alter ; oppoſite to priority. 
Although the condition of ſex and poſteriority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcuſable 
in the man. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 
There muſt be a paſteriority in time of every compounded 
body, to theſe more ſimple bodies out of which it is conſtitutes, 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
PosTe'rITY. n. /. | poerite, Fr. poſteritas, Latin.] Suc- 
ceeding generations ; deſcendants : oppoſed to anceftor;. 
It was ſaid, | | | 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; 
But that myſelf ſhould be the father 
Of many kings. Shak. Macbeth. 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead ! 
Pofterity await for wretched years. Shak. Henry VT. 
Poſterity inform'd by thee might know. Mitton. 
Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to fogfterity, and ſpoken of 
through all future ages. Smalridge's Sermons. 
To th' unhappy, that vnjuſtly bleed, | 
Heav'n gives poſterity t' avenge the deed. Pape. 
They were fallible, they were men; hut if foſterity, fallible 
as they, grow bold and daring, where the other would have 
trembled, let them look to it. | Waterland. 


[ poterne, Fr. poſter ne, Dutch; janua 
poſtica, Lat.] A ſmall gate; a little daor. | 
Ere dawning light 
Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy p9fern took his flight, 


p 


That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy d. Spenſer. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poftern by the abby wall. Shak. - 
By broken byeways did I inward paſs, 
And in that window made a foftern wide. Fairfax. 


Theſe iſſued into the baſe court through a privy poſlern, and 
ſharply viſited the aſſailants with halberds. Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty a ſtrong addition; 
the foftern, by which we were ſo often entered and ſurpriſed, 
is now made up. | Rateigh's Euys. 
The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the foſtern door. Dryden. 
If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from 
without to the audience in the brain, be ſo diſordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no pafſern to be admitted 
by, no other ways to bring themſelves into view. Lacke. 
A priv ate foffern opens to my gardens | 
Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Rowe. 


PosTExX1'STENCE. #. ſ. [ poſt and exiftence.) Future ex- 
iſtence. | 

As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women from 

the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the ancient philoſophers 

have ſatyrized the vicious part of the human ſpecies from a no- 

tion of the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. Addiſon. 


PosTHa'cxwev. n. /. [ pot and hackney.] Hired poſt- 
horſes. , 
Eſpying the French ambaſſador with 'the king's coach at- 
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tending him, made them balk the beaten road and teach pof- 


Wotton. 


hackneys to leap hedges. | | 
and haſte.) Haſte like that of a 


Pos THa'sTE. n. /. [ poſt 


courier. 
This is 
The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this poſtbafle and romage in the land, 
| — Ihe duke 
Requires your haſte, poſthaſte appearance, 
Een on the inſtant. tie 1 Shak. Othello. 
This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not in 
poſilaſte. Hakewtill on Providence. 


Po'sTHoRsE. n. , [ poft and horſe.] A horſe ſtationed for 


the uſe of couriers. | a 
He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were getting freſh 


—— 


Shak. 


F0fthoyſes for him. | Sidney. 
He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, | 
Till George be pack'd with pofthorſe up to heav'n. Shak. 


Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every tide and taken priſoner, 
and by poſfthor ſes conveyed with all ſpeed to Conſtantinople. 
Haller Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Pos rHROuSs E. n. . | poſt and houſe.] Poſt office; houſe 
where letters are taken and diſpatched. | 

An officer at the poſthouſe in London places every letter he 

takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts. 


Po'sTHUMous. adj. ¶ poſibumus, Lat. po/ihume, French.] 
Done, had, or publiſhed after one's death. 

In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, how juſt 
ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a great or blameleſs repu- 
tation, he muſt, with regard to his poſthumous character, con- 
tent himſelf with ſuch a conſideration as induced the famous 
Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his ſoul to God, 
and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign nations. 

| | Addiſon. 


Po's Tick. adj. | poſticus, Lat.] Backward. 


The paſtick and backward poſition of the feminine parts in 


quadrupeds can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of maſculine ge- 
neration. | | Brown's Vuigar Errours. 
PO'STIL. 2. . [ poftille, Fr. poftil/a, Latin.] Glols; 
marginal notes. | | 
To Po'sT1L. v. a. [from the noun.] To gloſs; to illuſtrate 
with marginal notes. Z 
I have ſeen a book of 
king's hand almoſt to 2 
in ſome places paſtilled in the 


account of Empſon's, that had the 
leaf by way of ſigning, and was 
margin with the king's hand. 


Po'sTILLER. 2. . [from pofil.] One who gloſſes or il- 
luſtrates with marginal notes. | 
It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, commonly de- 


livered by poffillers and commentators. | : Brown. 
Hence your phantaſtick peſlillers in ſong, | 
My text defeats your art, ties nature's tongue. Cleaveland, 
PosTi'Liown. n. I foſiillon, French. ] 1. One who 


guides the firſt pair of a ſet of fix horſes in a coach. 2. 
One who guides a poſt-chaiſe. | 
([.) Let the peſlilion nature 
The coachman art be ſet. 
A young batchelor of arts came to town recommended to a 
chaplain's place; , but none being vacant, modeſtly accepted 
of et of a poſtilion. = ON | Tatler. 
PosTLIMi'Nious. adj. [| poſtliminium, Lat.] Done or 
contrived ſubſequently. | 
The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak in governing, 
is, becauſe moſt things fall out to them accidentally, and come 
not into any compliance with their pre-conceiv'd ends, but are 
forced to gy ſubſequently, and to ftrike in with things as 


mount, and let 
| Convley. 


they fall out, by paſtliminious after-applications of them to their 
purpoſes. South's Sermons, 


\ Po'sTMasTER. . ſ. | poſt and maſter. ] One who has 
charge of publick conveyance of letters. 


Bacon Henry VII. 


1 
T came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and tis 
a foftmaſter's boy. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy revolution had 
never been effected, he prays to be made j offmajter general. 
5 | Spectator. 
Po'STMASTER-GENERAL. . / He who preſides over 
the poſt or letter carriers. 
Pos TMERNITDIAN. adj. [ gf mer idianus, Lat.] Being in 
the afternoon. : | 
Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of prſimeridian 
leep. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Po'sTorFICE. . , [ fo and office.] Office where letters 
are delivered to the poſt ; a poſthouſe. | 
If you don't ſend to me now and then, the poffaſice will 
think me of no conſequence ; for I have no correſpondent but 


you. Cay to Swift. 
If you are ſent to the pofloffice with a letter, put it in care- 
fully. | | Swift. 


To Pos TONE. v. a. [ po/puna, Latin; por, French. ] 
1. To put off; to delay. 2. To ſet in value below ſome- 
thing elſe : with zo. | 
(1.) You wou'd pe me to another reign, 
Till when you are content to be unjuſt. Dryd. 
The moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to poſt;one the one 
thing neceſſary. | Rogers. 

(2.) All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be 79/1 
poned to this. Locke on Education. 

Po'sTSCrieT. n. ,. C poſt and ſcriptum, Lat.] The para- 
graph added to the end 0: a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private opinion; 
and therefore is willing his propoſals ſhould with freedom be 
examined: thus I underſtand his poftſcript. Locke. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was moſt | 
material in the f9gftſcr tt. Bacon's Eſſays. 

The following letter I ſhall give my reader at length, with- 
out either preface or poſiſcript. Addiſon, Spretator. 

Your faying that I ought to have writ a pg, cript to Gay's, 
makes me not content to write leſs than a whole letter. Pope. 

To PO'STUL ATE. v. 4. [ psftulo, Lat. p:ftuler, Fr.] To 
beg or aſſume without proof. 

They moſt powerfully magnify God, who, not from Foſfu- 

_ lated and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous afſent, but 
from experiments and undeniable effects. Brown. 

Po'sTULATE. u. f. | poffulitum, Lat.] Poſition ſuppoſed 
or aſſumed without proof. ID 

This we ſhall induce not from poſtulates and intreated max- 
ims, but from undeniable principles. Browns 
Some have caſt all their learning into the method of mathema- 
ticians, under theorems, problems and poſtulates. Watts. 

Pos ruLATTION. x. /. poſtulatio, Lat poſtulation, Fr. 
from peſtulate.] The act of ſuppoſing without proof; gra- 
tuitous aſſumption. 

A ſecond poffulation to elicit my aſſent, is the veracity of 
him that reports it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Po'STULAaTORY. adj. [from poſtulate.] x. Aſſuming with= 
_ * 2. Aſſumed without proof. | 

2.) oever ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porta, and 
ſtrictly obſerve how 3 * ,- A into 3 
repreſentations, may perceive the ſemblance is but poftulatory. 

| | Fe ct Beroun. 

Po's TURE. u. . | poſture, French; poſitura. Latin] 1. 
Place; fituation ; diſpoſition with regard to ſomethin 
elſe. 2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body 
with ay 1h to each other. 3. State; diſpoſition. 

(1.) Although theſe ſtudies are not fo pleaſing as contem- 
plations phyſical or mathematical, yet they recompenſe with 
the excellency of their uſe in relation to man, and his nobleſt 
poffure and ftation in this world, a fate of regulated foctery. 

| g | | Hale. 

According to the poſture of our affairs in the laſt cain- 

paign, this prince could have turned the balance on either ſide. 


Adi. ſan. 
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(2.) — He ſtarts, a 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait ; then (tops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts 
His eyes againſt the moon, in molt ſtrange poſtures. Shak, 
Where there are affections of reverence, here will be ipoftures 
of reverence. 3 ; Huth. 
The poflure of a poetick figure is the deſcription of his heroes 
in the performance of ſuch or fuch an action. Dryden. 
In the mcaneit marble ſtatue, one fees the faces, pſtares, 
airs and drels of thoſe that lived ſo many ages before us. 
Addiſon. 
(3.) The lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtie, before he had put 
it into the good ture he intended. Clarendon. 
I am at the ſame point and poflure I was, when they forced 
me to lenve Whitehall. | King Charles. 
In this abj.& poftizee have ye ſworn | 
T' adore the conqueror. Milton. 
The lever:| Pν , of his devout ſoul in all conditions of 
life, are diſplayed with great ſimplicity. Atterbury. 
To Po'sTURE. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To put in auy par- 
ticular place or diſpoſition. 8 
He was raw with poſturing himſelf according to the direction 
of the chirurgeons. | Brook, 
The gilltins are ſo paſtured, as to move from back to beily 
and e contra. | Grew, 


PO.TULATUM. „. J. [Latin] Poſition aſſumed without 
roof. a e 8 5 | 
Calumnies often refuted, are the peſffulatums of ſcriblers, up- 

on which they proceed as upon firſt principles. Addijon. 


Po'sTUREMASTER. n. . | poſture and maſter.) One who 
teaches or practiſes artificial contortions of the body. 
When the ſtudents have accompliſhed themſelves in this part, 
they are to be delivered into the hands of a kind of poſturemaſ- 
ter. | | Spectator. 
Po'sy. u. . [contralted from poeſy] 1. A motto on a 
ting. 2. A bunch of flawers. Of unknown derivation. 
+4, C3 | - A paltry ring, 

That the did give me, whole foſy was, 

Like cutler's poetry ; 
Love me and leave me not. 

Vou have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge upon; I ſhould 
as ſoon expect to ſce a critick on the poſy of a ring, as on the 
inicription of a medal. INE | Addiſon. 

(2.) With ſtore of vermeil roſes, 

To deck their bridegroom's paſies. Spenſer. 

We make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles to grow a- 
mong us, and wearing them for p9jies. Sevi. 


Por. n. . [ pat, Fr. in all the ſenſes, and Dutch ; potte, 
1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the 


 Ifandick.] | 

fire. 2. Veſſel to hold liquids. 3. Veſſel made of earth. 

4. A ſmall cup. 5. To go to Por. To be deſtroyed or 

- devoured. A low phraſe. 

(1.) Toad that under the cold ſtone | | 
Swelter'd, venom ſleeping 3, ; Go i abou 

Boil thou firſt 1' th charmed pot. Shak. Macbeth. 

_ Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, | 

To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run, 

Fell to with eager joy. | 
(2.) The woman left her water pot, and went her 


Dryden. 
way. 


Jokn. 


(3.) Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl mixed 


with their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning, yet 
whenever any water comes near any ſuch pots after they are 
| burnt, both the chalk and marl will flack and ſpoil their ware. 


Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
But that I think his father loves him;not, | 
rd ©. him poiſon'd with a pot of ale. Shak. 
\ Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays, 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, FERRY 
Not knowing which was mild or ſtale, Prior. 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


Por 


A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment, 
(5.) The ſhecp went firit to pot, the goats next, and atter 
them the oxen, and all little enough to keep lite together. 
| Er ane. 
John's ready money went into the lawyers pockets; then Jobn 
began to borrow money upon the bank ſtock, now and then a 


Swift, 


tarm went to pot. Arbutbnat's Hift. of Job Bull, 


To Por. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To preletve ſeatoued 
in pots 2. 10 incloſe in pots of earth. 
(I.) Potted fowl and fiſh come in fo faſt, 
That cre the firlt is out, the ſecond itinks, «a 
Aud mouldy mother gathers on the biinks. Dryden, 
(2.) Pot them in natural, not forced eurth; a layer of rich 
mold beneath, and about this natural earth to nourith the fi- 
bres, but not fo as to touch the bulbs. Ein. 
Acorns, malts and other teeds may be kept well, by being 
barrelied or potted up with moilt land. Mortimer, 
PO'TABLE. adj. ¶ potable, French; potabilis, Latin. 
Such as may be dtank; drinkable. | 
Thou beſt of gold are worlt of gold, 
Others leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preſtrving life in med cine potable, Shak, 
Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above the high water 
mak, and fink it as deep as the low water mark; and as the 
_ tide cometh in, it will fill with water freth and  ofable. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Rivers run p2table gold. Hin, Par. Loft. 
The ſaid patable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of 
being agglutinated and aſſimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. 
| . W here ſolar beams 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads 
Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flow'rs 
Uleful in potables. Philips, 
Po'TABLENESS. u. , [from potable.] Drinkableneſs. 
Po'TaGER. n. / [from pottage.] A porriager. 
An Indian diſh or potager, made of the bark of a tree, with 
the hides and rim fewed together after the manner of twiggen- 
work. | Grew's Muſeum, 


PoTa'xGo. n. { A Weſt Indian pickle. 
What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 


Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre. King. 


Por as H. n. /. | fotaſſe, Fr.] Pitaſh, in general, is an im- 


pure fixed alcaline ſalt, made by burning from vegeta- 
bles: we have five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe; 1. The 
German pataſb, fold under the name of pearlaſhes. 2. 
The Spaniſh called barilia, made by burning a ſpecies of 
kali, which the Spaniards fow. 3. The home-made pot- 
aſh, made from fern. 4. The Swediſh, and 5. Ruſſian 
kinds, with a volatile acid matter combined with them; 
but the Ruſſian is ftronger than the Swediſh ; potaſb is 
of great uſe to the manufaQurers of ſoap and glaſs, to 
bleachers and to dyers ; the Ruſſian potaſh is greatly pre- 
ferable. | | | 1 | Hill. 
Cheſhire rock · ſalt, with a little nitre, allum and potaſb, is 
the flux uſed for the running of the plate · glaſs. Woodward. 
PoTa'Tion. n. /. | potatio, Latin.] 1. Drinking bout. 
2. Draught. 3. Species of drink, 
| 2 Roderigo, i 

Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide out 
To Deſdemona, hath to-night carouz'd 
Potations pottle deep. | Woes Shak. Othello. 
(3+) If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle I 
would teach them, ſhould be to forſwear thin potations, and to 
addict themſelves to ſack. Hal. Henry IV. 
PoTta'To. 1. /, [I ſuppoſe an American word.] An eſcu- 
The red and white potatoes are the moſt common eſculent 
roots now in uſe, and were originally brought from Virginia 
into Europe. . Millar. 


TT 

On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, a 
And with potatoes fat their wanton [wine. Walter. 
The families of farmers live in fiith and naſtineſs upon butter- 
milk and fte. 8 Swift. 

Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iriſh ſwains potarce is the chear; 1 
Oats tor their featts the Scottith ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turneps are the food of Blouzelind ; 
Wile the loves turnip, butter I'll deſpiſe, 
Nor ieeks, nor oatmeal, nor foftatoe prize. 


Po'rB+LLIED. adj. [ pot and belly.] Having a ſwoln 
punch, 


Po'rBErLLy. n. |. | fot and belly.] A ſwelling paunch. 
He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal and a fot- 
belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Ta PoTcn. v. a. [ pocher, Fr. to thruſt. out the eyes as 
with the thumb.] 1. To thruſt ; to puſh. 2. [ Pocser, 
Fr.] To poach; to boil ſlightly. It is commonly writ- 
ten poach, | 
(r.) Where 

I thou;zht to cruſh him in an equal force, 

True ſword to {word ; I'll porch at him ſome way, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shak. Coriolanus. 

(2.) In great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare diet, 
as panadoes or a fo:ched egg; this much availing to prevent in- 
flammation. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


 Porcomya'nion. n. . A fellow drinker ; a good fellow 
at carouſals. | LION 
Po'Texcy. n. .. potentia. Latin] 
authority. 2. Efficacy; ſtrength. 
. Now arriving 
At place of potency and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould till malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might | | 
Be curſes to yourſelves. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 
To come hetwixt our ſentence and Hur power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 
Our potency make good. | 


1. Power ; influence ; 


$hak. 


By what name ſhall we call ſuch an one, as exceedeth God | 


| in fotency. 7 | Raleigh Hift. of the World. 
(2.) Uſe can maſter the devil, or throw him out | 
With wond'rous p9tency. Shak. Hamlet. 


PO'TENT. a4j. [Polens, Laiin.] 1. Powerful; forcible ; 
ſtrong; efficacious. 2. Having great authority or domi- 
nion : as, potent monarchs. | 

(.) There is nothing more contagious than ſome kinds of 
harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and potent unto good. 

| | | Hooker, 
8 — I do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumitances, that 
You are mine enemy. 

5 Here's another Es 
More potent than the firſt. _ - Shak. Macbeth. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premiſſes, they 

ſhould infer the {:me concluſion, were it not that the conſpira- 

tion of intereſt were too potent for the diverſity of judgment. 


| Decay of Piety. 
— — When by command 
Moſes once more his pctert rod extends 
Over the ſea ; the ſea his rod obeys. Milton. 
'Verſes are the f olent charms we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infule. Waller. 


The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch potent 
grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſobedience. South. 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and ſubtile, as 
to paſs through a plate of glais without any reſiſtance or dimi- 
nution of their force, and yet ſo patent as to turn a magnetick 
needle through the glaſs. yy Newton's Opiichs. 
The chemical preparations are more vigorous and potent in 
| their effects than the galenical. Baker, 


| Gay. 


eminently, h 


PoTe/NTIaLLyY adv. [from potential.] 


#otentially contain. 


P © T 
Cyclop, fince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 


Now drain inis goblet potent to digeſt, Pope. 
(z.) Why ſtand tucie royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry havock, kings ; back to the ſtained field, 

You equal fotents, fiery kindled ſpirits ! Shak, 


Po'TENTATE. n. . {| potentat, Fr.] Monarch; prince: 


ſovereign. 
Kings and mig htieſt poten/ates muſt die, 
Thele defences are but compliments, 
To dally with confining potentates, 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice 
Of their great '9tentare ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. Milton. 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and fotentatec, 


Shakeſ. 
Daniel. 


but above the higheſt of the celeſtial hierarchy. Boyle. 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 
Invades. | Phillips. 


PorENTIAI. adj. | potenciel, French; potentialis, Latin 3 


1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 2. Having the effect 
without the external actual property. 3. Efficacious; 
powerful. Not in vſe. 4. In grammar, Potential is a 
mood denoting the poſſibiligy of doing any action. 
(1) This potential and imaginary materia prima cannot exiſt 
without form. Ralergh's Hift. of the World, 
(2.) The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice fotential, | 
As double as the duke's. Shak. Othello. 
The cautery is either actual or potential. Markham. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but indureth not 


the potential calidity of many waters. Brown. 
(3-) Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
Tf they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee ſeek it. e Shak. 


PorenTiAa'LiTy. n. . [from potential.] Poſlibility ; 
not aQuality, 


Manna repreſented to every man the taſte himſelf did like, 
but it had in its own porentiality all thoſe taſtes and diſpoſitions 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without fotentiality 
and matter, the principle of motion, the cauſe of nature. 

| Stilling fleet. 

The true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that the future 
moments of its duration can never be all paſt and preſent ; but 
ſtill there will be a futurity and patentiality of more for ever and 
ever. Ds Bentley. 
1. In power or 
poſi bility ; nat in act or poſitively. 2. In efficacy; not 
in actuality. | 
(.) This duration of human ſouls is only fotentially infinite; 
for their eternity conſiſts only in an endleſs capacity of continu- 
ance without ever ct᷑aſing to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can 
never be exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent ; but their du- 
ration can never be H ſitively and actually eternal, becauſe it is 
moſt manifeſt, that no moment can ever be aſſigned, wherein it 
ſhall be true, that ſach a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained an in- 
finite duration. | Bentley, 

(2.) They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken out of 
ſcripture which is actually and particularly there ſet down, or 
elſe that alſo which the general principles and rules of ſcripture 

| Hooker. 

Blackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife that has cut 
ſour apples, if the juice, though both actually and potentially 
cold, be not quickly wiped off. Boyle on Colours, 


Po'TENT Ly, adv. [rom potent] Powerfully; forcibly. 


+. You're potently oppos d; and with a malice 

Of as great ſize. Shak. H. VIII. 
Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for 
cold worketh moſt potently upon heat precedent, Bacan, 
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Oil of vitriol, though a patently acid menſtruyum, will yet 
precipitate many bodies mineral, and others diſſolved not only in 
aquafortis, but in ſpirit of vinegar. Byyle. 
Pote'nTNEss. n. /. [from potent.] Powerfulneſs; might; 
power. 
Po'TGun. n. , [by miſtake or corruption uſed for popgun.] 
A gun which makes a ſmall ſmart noiſe. 
An author, thus who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 
When firſt in print, you ſee him dread 
Each pþctgun levell'd at his head. Swifts Miſcel. 
PotTHa'nGen. n. /. [pit and hanger.] Hook or branch on 
which the pot is hung over the fire. | 
Por RECAR T. „ / [ contracted by pronunciation and 
poetical convenience from apothecuty. apothecarius, 
from apothece, Latin] One who compounds and ſells 
phyſick. 
Modern *pothecarier, taught the art 
By doRtor's bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtiken rules, | 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 
Po'TaER. n. . [This word is of a double orthography and 
' uncertain etymology : it is ſopetimes written pedder, ſome- 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius from foud e, thun- 
der, French; bv Shi-ner from pe: teren, or peteren, Dut. 
to ſnake or dig; and more probably by a ſeco d thought 
from poudre. Fr. duſt.] 1 Buſtle; tumult; flutter. A 
low word. 2. Suffecating cloud. This juſtifies the de- 
Tivaiion from pou re. | 
1.) — Such a fother, | | 
As if that whatſoe;er god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow'rs, 


—— 


Shak. Coriol anus. 


And gave him graceful poſture. 
Some hohl the one, and ſome the other, | | 
But howſoe'r they make a pother. Hudibras. 


What a other has been here with Wood and his braſs, 
Who wonld modeſtly make a few halfpennies pals* Swift. 
'Tis yet in vain to keep a pather 1 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 

I always ſpeak well of thee, 

Thou always ſpeak'ſt ill of me; 

Vet atter all our noiſe and other, 

The world believes nor one nor t'other. 

(2.) He ſuddenly unites the poke, 

Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother. 


Guardian. 


Drayton. 


To Po'THER. v. u. To make a bluſtering ineffectual ef- 


fort. Ss 
To Po/THER. v. a. To turmoil ; to puzzle. 

He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain ſeaſons 
wherein thoſe things have no reliſh, only others and wearies 
himſelf to no purpoſe. oy Lcd. 

Por HERR. n. /. [pot and herb.) An herb fit for the 


ot. | 


Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a fotherb, bid the drawer | 


bring in t'other halfpint. Tatler. 
"Egypt baſer than the beaſts they worſhip ; 
Below their potherb gods that grow in eardens- Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or pot her bs afford an excellent 
nouriſnment; amongſt thoſe are the cole or cabbage kind. 
| Arbuthnot. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed ſallad; if boiled, they become 
potherbs : and ſome of thoſe plants, which are potherbs in one 
family, are ſallad in another. _* Watts. 
Po'Twook. n. /. [pot and hook.] 1. Hooks to faſten pots 
or kettles with. 2. Ill formed or (crawled letters or cha- 


Qers. 
69 Let me fee her Arabian fothooks. L 
Po'rion. n. / [potion, Fr. potio, Lat.] A draught; 
monly a phyſical draught. * 


Dryd. 
com- 


10 


For taſtes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and neck 
ſhake. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a taſte, that he 
would ſtop in the midſt of any phyſical potion, and after he had 


licked his lips, would drink off the reſt. Wotton, 
Moſt do taſte through fond intemperance thirſt, 
Soon as the potion works, their human conntenance, 
Th' expreſs re/emblance of the gods, it chang'd 
Into ſome biutiſh form of wolf or bear. Milton, 


Po'TiiD * /. [pot and lid] The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube ; the bottom 

of which ſpreads about, and gives it the reſemblance of a wood- 

en p2id in country houſes. Derham. 

PoTsnt'rD. n. / [pot and fhard; from ſchaerde ; proper- 
ly porſhard.]) A fragment of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch pot/herds or veſſels of earth 
in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pals it in 
ſpouts into rooms. : Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 

He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores ; 8 


- And with a p2t/berd ſcrapes the ſwelling ſores. Sandys, 
W hence come broken polſberdt tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown : | 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 


Por TAG. n. /. potage, Fr. from pet.] Any thing boiled 
or decocted for food. See PORRIDGE. | 
Jacob tod pottage, and Eſau came from the field faint. 


| | . Geneſis 5 
For great the man, and uſeful, without doubt, 
Who ſeaſons pottage, or expells the gout ; 
W hoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. Harte. 


Po'r 5 by. n. J. [potier, Fr. from pot.] A maker of earthen 
veſicls. | 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. Shak. 
Soine preſs the plants with ſherds of porters clay. Dryd. 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with the 
np. Mortimer s Huſb, 
He like the potter in a mould has caſt 
The world's great frame. | Prior. 
PoTTERN-ORE. 2 /. An ore, which for its aptneſs to vi- 
trify, and ſerve the potters to glaze their earthen veſſels, 
the miners call pottern ore. * 
Por TIN G. n. / [from pot.] Drinking. | 
I learnt it in England, where they are moſt potent in potting. 
| Shak. Othello. 
Po'TTLE. n. /. [from pot.] Liquid meaſure containing four 
pints. It is ſometimes uſed licentiouſiy for a tankard, or 
pot out of which glaſſes are filled. 


He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk, ere the 
next pottle can be filled. Shak. Othello. 


Roderigo hath to- night carous d 


Potations pottle deep. Shakeſp. 
The oracle of Apollo * 

Here ſpeaks out of his pottle, 

Or the Tripos his tower battle. B. Johnſon, 


PoTva'LIANT. adj. [pot and valiant.) Heated with cou- 
rage by ſtrong drink. 5 
Po'TULENT. adj. ¶ potulentus, Latin. ] 
drink. Di 2. Fit to drink. 
Poucn. n. /. [ poche, Fr.] 1. A ſmall bag; a pocket. 2. 
Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. : 
(1.) Teſter T'll have in pouch when thou ſhalt lack. Shak. 
From a girdle about his waiſt, a bag or pouch divided into 
two cells, | _ Gullizer's Travels. 
| The ſpot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe begins, gives way 
to the force of the blood puſhing outwards, as to form a pouch 
or cyſt. | 2 | Sharp's Surgery. 
To Poucy. v. 4. 1. To pocket. 2. To ſwallow. 3. 
To pout ; to hang down the lip. Ainſwv, 


1.) In January huſband that poucheth the grotes, | 
WII break up his lay, or be ſowing his otes. Tuſſer. 


1. Pretty much in 


POU 

(2.) The common heron hath lon 
neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive throat to pouch it. 

Derham's Phyſico Theolog y. 

 Pou'cumouTaRED: adj. [pouch and mautbed.] Blubber- 

lipped. | | Ainſw, 

Po'verTyY. u. , [paworete, French.) 1. Indigence ; ne- 

ccfſity ; want of riches. 2. Meanneſs; defect. 


(1.) My men are the pooreſt, 

But poverty could never draw them from me, Shak. 
Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Denham. 


Theſe by their ſtrict examples taught, 

How much more ſplendid virtue was than gold; 

Yet ſcarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame could hide, 

And boaſted fowerty with too much pride. | Prior. 

There is ſuch a ſtate as abſolute poverty, when a man 
is deftitute not only of the conveniencics, but the ſumple 


neceſſaries of life, being diſabled from acquiring them, and de- 


pending entirely on charity. Rogers. 
(2.) There is in all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of 


po verty, or a caſualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

Pov L DAVIS. n. ſ. A ſort of fail cloth. Ainjw. 
POULT. 2. , [poul:t, Fr.] A young chicken. 
One would have all things little, hence has try'd 

Turkey poults, freſh from th' egg, in batter fry d. King. 


Pou'LTERrER. . /. [from pou/t.] One whoſe trade is to 
fell fowls ready for the cook. „ 
If thou doſt it half fo gravely, ſo majeſtically, hang me up 
. by the heels for a poulterer's hare. Shakeſp. 
Several naſty trades, as butchers, poulterers and fiſnmong ers, 
are great occaſions of plagues. Harvey. 
Pov'LTice. n. /. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] A cataplaim ; 
a ſoft mollifying application. : 8 
Paul tice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the humour apt to 
exhale. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


If your little finger be ſore, and you think a poultice made 


of our vitals will give it eaſe, ſpeak, and it ſhall be done. 
| | Swift. 


To Pou'LTiICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poul- 


tice or cataplaſm. 
Pov'LtTive. n. . [A word uſed 
tice. EO, 
Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, making 
the paſlages wider, and apter to receive them. Tem, le. 
Pou'LT&y. . /. [poutet, Fr. pullities, Latin] Domeſtick 
fowls. | 
The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy of all Soul- 
b I' Efirange. 
What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 
Than for the cock the widow'd poultry made. Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made him wait 
at table, without giving him a morſel. Swrft. 
POUNCE. . . [ponzone, Italian. Skinner.) 1. The 
claw or talon of a bird of prey. 2. The powder of gum 


by Temple.] A poul- 


ſandarach, ſo called becauſe it is thrown upon paper 


through a perforated box. ” 
(1.) As haggard hawk, preſuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, 
His weary p0unces, all in vain doth ſpend 


To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Spenſer. 

| The new difſembl'd eagle, now endu' d | 
With beak and pounces Hercules puriu'd. Dryden. 
"Twas a mean prey for a bird of his pounces, Atteroury. 


 TaPouncs. v. 4. [for gonare, [taliin.] 1. To pierce ; 
to perforate. 2. To pour or ſprickle through ſmall per- 
forations. 3. To ſeize with the pounces or telons. 

(1.) Barbarous people, that co naked. do not only paint, but 
Favnce and raiſe their ſkin, that the painting mav not be taken 
forth, and make it into works. bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(.̃. .) It may be tried by incorporating copple-duit, by founc- 


0. 
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legs for wading, a long Pou'nczD. adj. [from pounce.] Furniſhed with claws or 


talons. 


From a craggy cliff, 
Tue royal eagle draws his vigorcus young 


Strohg pounc d. Thomſon's Spring 
ah NC * n. ſ. [pounce and box.] A 1mall box per- 
orated. | 


He was perfumed like a milliner, 
And, twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 


He gave his noſe, Shak, H. IV. 


POUND. . / [pond, pund, Saxon; from pode, Latin. 


1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy weight of twelve, 
in averdupois of iixteen ounces. 2. The lum of twenty 
ſhillings. 3. [From pindan, Saxon] A pinfold ; an 
incloſute; a priſon in which beaſts are incloſed. 

(1.) He that laid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound If wiilom, as to the things of this life, ſpoke no- 
tlung but the voice of wildom. South's Sermons, 


A pound doth conſiſt of ounces, drams, ſcruples. Wilkus. 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay, | | 
And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh, Dryden. 


( 2.) Thar exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the great 
duke of Tuicany, is not worth lo little as an hundred thouſand 
pound. Peacham of Antiquities, 
He gave, whilſt ought he had, and knew no bounds ; 
The poor man's d.actma ſtood for rich men's pounds. 
| a | Harte. 
3 — — I hurry, 
Not thinking it is levee day, 
And find his honour in a n., 5 
Hemm d by a triple circle ro. 1, Swifts Miſcellames.. 
To Pouny. v. a, |puitin, Sax n; whence in many places. 
they ute the word pur] 1. Jo beat; to grind as witha. 
pel.ie. 2. lo ſhui up; to impritan, a in a pound. 
(I.) His m uth and noſtrils pour'd a purple ood, 


And / 0unded teeth came ruſhing with his blood. Dryden. 
Would'ſt thou not rather chute a ſmall renown _ 

To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town, 3 

To found falſe weights and icanty meaſures break. Dryd. 
Trr'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, | 

With cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd cheeks. Dryden, 


Should their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſh, and ycand to duſt the crowd below; 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their ſons could know. 
| | | Dryden's Juvenal. 
Opaque white powder of glaſs, ſeen throngh a microſcope, 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourleſs, as the whole appear- 


ed to the naked eye before it was pounded, Bentley. 
| She deſcribes 
How under, ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick briſk cyder, with the brakes product wild 
Sloes founded. | Philips, 
Lifted peſtles.brandiſhed in the air, 
Loud ſtroaks with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend, 
And aromatick clouds in ſpires aſcend. | Garth, 
2. — We'll break our walls, I”, 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up. Shak, 


| [I ordered John to let out the good man's ſheep that were 
pounded by night. | | Sectator. 
Pov'nDace. n. ſ. [from pound] 1. A certain ſum de- 
ducted trom a pound; a ſum paid by the trader to the 
ſervant that pays the money, or to the perſon who pro- 
cures him cuſtomers. 2. Payment rated by the. weight of 


the commodity. | | | 
(I.) In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent. 
Swift. 


(2.) Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon mer- 
chandizes, were collected by order of the board. Clarendon. 
Pou'xpes. u. /. [from pound.) 1. The name of a heavy 
large pear. 2. Any perſon or thing denominated from 2 
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certain number of pounds: as, a ten pounder; a gun that 
carries a bullet of ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous. 
jangunge a man with ten pounds a year; in like manner 2 
note or bill is called a twenty pounder or ten founder, from 
the ſum it bears. 3. A peſtle. ; 
(t.) Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and pꝛunder pears. Dryd. 
(2.) None of thele torty or fifty p9unders may be ſuffered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 
Pour ETON. n. ſ. [poupee, French ] A puppet or little 
baby. | 


Pou'ricxs. n. In cnokery, a meſs of victuals made of 


veal flakes and flices of bacon. | Bailey. 
To POUR wv. a. {ſuppoſed to be derived from the Welth 
bwrw,] 1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or into 
ſome place or receptacle. 2. To emit; to give vent 
to; to ſend forth; to let out; to ſend in a continued 
courſe. 3 
(1. ) If they will not believe thoſe ſigns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus, iv. 9. 
He ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and foured of the blood 
of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a ſweet 
ſmelling favour unto the moſt high. | 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, Puring in oil and wine, 
and brought him to an inn. Luke, x. 34. 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a fome; 
But ſince this meſſage came, you tink and ſettle, 


As if cold water had been pour'd upon you, Dryd. 
(2.) Hie thee hither, 

That I may four my ſpirits in thine ear, 

And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongne 

All that impedes thee fiom the golden round. Shakef. 


London doth paur out her citizens 
The mayor and all his brethren in beit fort, 
With the Plebeians (warming. 

As thick as ha] 
Came polt on poſt; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. Shak Macbeth. 

The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the ul; actunced 
and heated with love, it fours itſelf forth in tupp.ir Datious and 
prayers. Du pa s Kult, fir Dewation. 

If we had groits or ſixpences current by law, tuat wanted 


one third of the ſilver by the ſtandard, who can imagine, that 


our neighbours would not pour in quantities of ſuch money up- 
on us, to the great loſs of the kingdom. | Locke. 
| Is it for thee the linnet p9urs his throat? | 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. Pope. 
To Pour. v. n. 1. Toltream; to flow. 
mult uouſſy : TT 
(2.) if the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop ſhort. | 
All his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock, 


Not one or male or female ftay'd behind. Pope. 
A ghaſtly band of giants, | 
All pouring down the mountains, crowd the ſhore. Pape. 
| | A gathering throng, 
Youth and white age tumultous pour along. Pope. 


Po oK ER. A. . [from pour. ] One that pours. 
PoussE. n. The old word for peaſe; corrupted, as 


may ſeem, from pul/e Spenſer. 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? 
That ſhall yonder heard groom and none other, | 
Which over the S oe hitherward doth poſt. Spenſer, 


Pour. n. / [aſellus bar ſatus.] 
fiſh. 2. A kind of bird | 
(2.) Of wild biids, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and four. | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
7. Pour. v. n [bouter, French.] 
thruſting out the lips. 2. To ſhoot out ; to bang promi- 
nent. _— 


1. A kind of fiſh; a cod- 


Eccluſ. I. 15. 


Shak. Henry v. 


2. To ruſh tu- 


blood. 


i. To look ſullen by 
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(1.) Like à miſbehar'd and ſullen wench, 

Thou jout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love. 
He had not din'd; ; 

The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold ; and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive. | Shak. Corilanus, 

I] would adviſe my gentle readers, as they conſult the good of 
their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyaliſts, and pouting at 
the government. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 

The nurſe remained pcuting, nor would ſhe touch a bit during 
the whole dinner. | Arbuthnot and Pope. 

(2.) The ends of the wound muſt come over one another, 
with a compreſs to preſs the lips equally down, which would 
otherwiſe become crude, and pout out with great lips. 

| Wiſeman, 

Satyrus was made vp betwixt man and goat, with a human 

head, hooked noſe, and pouting lips. Dryden. 


POWDER. . / [poudre, French.) 1. Duſt; any body 
comminuted. 2, Gunpowder. 3. Sweet duſt for the 
hair. | 
(1.) The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, and 
ground it to powder. | | Ex. xxxii. 20. 
(2) The ſeditious being furniſhed with artillery, powder and 

| ſhot, battered Biſhopſgate. | Hayward. 
As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerers could 


Shak, 


ſignalize themſelves that way, before the invention of powder 
and fortifications. „„ Addi ſon. 
(3) When th' hair is ſweet through pride or luſt, 
The p-wder doth forget the duſt. Herbert, 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
To fave the powder from too rue a gale. Pope. 


To POWDER. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To reduce to 
_ duſt; to comminute; to pound ſmall. 2. [ Poudrer, Fr.] 
To ſprinkle, as with duſt. 3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with 
talt. 1 = | 
(2.) Powder thy radiant hair, 
Which if without ſuch aſhes thou would'ſ wear, 
Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 


Wert meant for Phœrbus, would'ſt be Phaeton. Donne. 
In the galaxy, that milky way 

Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſee'ſt 35 

Powwder'd with ſtars. Milton's Par. Loft, 


———- The ;owder'd footman 
Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay. 
G.) If you imbowel me to day, I'll give you leave to * 9 | 

me and eat me to-morrow. Shak. Henry IV. 
Sajung of oyſters, and powdering of meat, keepeth them 
from putrefaction. | Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 

My hair I never powder, but my chief HD 
Invention is to get me powwder'd beef. Clearveland. 
Immoderate feeding upon 'powdered beef, pickled meats, an- 

chovy, and debauching with brandy, do inflame and acuate the 

| Harvey on Conſumptions. 

ToPo'wDrer. wv. n. To come tumultuouſly and violently. 
A low corrupt word. 55 | 

Whilſt two companions were diſputing it at ſword's point, 


down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up both. 


5 L"Eflirange. 

Po'wperRox. n. , [powder and box.] A box in which 
powder for the hair is kept. WY | 

There ſtands the toilette, 5 

The patch, the fovuderbax, pulville, perfumes, Gay. 

Po'wDeRHORN- n. . [powder and horn.] A horn caſe in 
which powder is kept for guns. 


You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a fowderhorn. 


Said. 

Po'wneERMILL. 2. ſ. [powder and mill.] The mill in 

which the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and 
mingled. | | | 

Upon the blowing up of a fowdermill, the windows of adja- 

cent houſes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaſtick force 

of the air within exerting itſelf, Arbuthnot., 


os 
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Po wo t ROOM. . ,. [powder and room.) The part of a 
ſhip in which the gyapowder 1s kept. 2 
| The flame invades the der-rcoms, and then 
Their guns ſhoot bullets, and their veſſels men. Waller, 
Po/wDt#R-CHESTS. u. / On board a thip, wooden trian- 


gular cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble-ſtones and ſuch 


like materials, ſet on fire when a ſhip is boarded by an e- 
nemy, which ſoon makes all clear before them. 

Didionary. 

Po'/wDERING-TUB. . .. [powder and tub.] 1. The veſ- 

ſc] in which meat is ſalted. 2. TI he place in which an in- 

ſected lecher is phyſicked to preferve him from putrefac- 

tion. | 
(x.) When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what can we 


better conceit them to be, than ſo many living and walking 


powgdering-tubi, and that they have animam ſalis. Kore. 
= To the ſpital go, | 
And from the p5wud'rmg-tub of infamy | 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearſheet. Shale ſp. 
Po wor RV. 4j. [poudreux, French; trom powder. Duſ- 
ly; friable. | | | | 
A brown powdery ſpar, which holds iron, is found amongſt 
the iron ore. | Pod ward on Foſſils, 
POWER. . /. [pouwnir, Ft.] 1. Command; authority ; 
dominion ; influruce of greatneſs. 2. Influence; preva 
lence upon. 3. Ability; force; reach. 4. Strength; 
motive; force. 5. 'l he moving force of an engine. 6. 
Animal ftrength ; natural ftrength. 7. Faculty of the 


mind. 8. Government; right of governing: correlative 
to ſuljection. 9. Sovereign; potentate. 10. One inv eſt- 


ed with dominion. 11. Divinity. 12. Hoſt; army; mi- 


litary force. 13. A large quantity; a great number. In 


low language: as, @ power F good things. Force, Fr. 
(1.) It law, authority and pow'r deny not, . 


It will go hard with poor Anthonio. . Shakeſp. 
No man could ever have a juſt power over the life of ano- 
ther, by right of property in lang. . Locke. 
Power is no bleſſing in itſelf, but when it is employed to 
protect the innocent. | | Swift. 
(2.) If ever 


Vou meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then you ſhall know the wounds invilible, 
That love's keen arrows make. | Shakeſ. 


This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 
death. Bacox's Efſays. 


DejeRed ! no, it never ſhall be ſaid, 
That fate had power upon a Spartan foul ; 
My mind on its own centre ſtands unmov'd 
And ſtable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 
(3.) That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, and 
that which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and that which per- 
fecteth his work is power. Hooker. 
I have ſuffered in your woe ; | 
Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my poww'r, | | 
For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. _ Dryden. 
You are ſtill living to enjoy the bleſſings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your pozwer of 
doing generous actions may be as extended as your will. 
| | | Dryden. 
It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged underſtanding, to 
invent one new fimple idea in the mind, not taken in by the 
ways aforementioned. Locke. 


"Tis not in the po ˙α er of want or ſlavery to make them mi- 


ſerable. Addiſon. 

. Though it be not in our power to make affliction no afflicti- 

on; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a ſtea- 
dy view of thoſe divine joys prepared for us in another ſtate. 

25 Atterbury's Sermons. 

4} Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſe- 

veral parts of our bodies, which were at reſt ; the effects alſo that 

natural bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring e- 


”.0 W ; 
very moment to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of 
power. * | | Locke. 
C.) By underſtanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add ſuch a fitting ſupplement to the 
firength of the power, that it ſhall move ny conceivable weight, 
though it ſhould never ſo much exceed that force, which the 
power is naturally endowed with. | Wilkins. 

(6.) Care, not fear; or fear not for themſelves altered ſome- 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but ſo as any man 
might perceive, was rather an aflcembling of patvers than dit- 
mayedueſs of courage. Sidney. 

He died of great years, but of ſtrong heulth and pervers. 


Bacon; Henry VII. 


(7.) I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and yet the 
guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden furprize of my powers drove 
the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received belief. Shake 

In our little world, this ſoul of ours 

Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth uie, on divers objects, dive.s p3wers ; 9 85 

And lo are her effects diverufy'd. Davies. 


Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 


the appetites of the one in due ſubjection to the reaſoning 


powers of the other. Atterbury. 
The deſign of this ſcience is to reſcue our reaſoning power 
from their unhappy flavery and darkneis, | Watts. 
(8.) — Niy labour 
_ Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food (22 | 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil ber. . 


(9.) Tis ſurpriſing to confider with what heats theſe two 
Porꝛcers have conteſted their title to the kingdom of Cyprus, that 
is in the hands of the Turk. lldiſon on Italy. 
(410) After the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the ſun be 
darkened, and the powers of the heavens {hall be thaken. 

855 is Matthew. 
The fables turn'd ſome men to flow'rs, | 
And others did with bi uiith forms inveſt; 
And did of others make celeitial p9w'rs, 
Like angels, which (till travel, yet Kill reſt. Davis. 
If there s a po w'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud. 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue. 41iſ. 
(11.0 Merciful powers / 
 Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shak, Macbeth. 
Catt down thyſelt, and only ſtrive to raiſe 
The glory of thy maker's ſacred name ? 
Ute all thy pow'rs, that bleſſed foxv'r to praiſe, 
Which gives thee pow'r to be and ule the fame. Darvwries:, 
With indignation, thus he broke | 


His awful ſilence, and the poww'rs beſpoke. Dry. 


- Tell me, | 
What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 

Thee preſents, bribes the p9w'rs to give him more. Dr yd. 

(12.) He, to work him the more miſchief, ſent over his brother- 
Edward with a fower of Scots and Redſhanks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. __ Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

| - — Never ſuch a fowwer, 5 5 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. 
Who leads his power ? 
Under whoſe government come they along ? | Shak. 
My heart, dear Harry, | 
Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 


Shak. K. Tobn. 


Bring up his p9ww'rs; but he did long in vain, Shak. 


Gazellus, upon the coming of the baſſu, valiantly iſſued forth 

with all his power, and gave him battle. Knolles. 

Po'werABLE. adj. [from power.] Capable of performing 
any thing. Not in uſe. 

That you may ſee how potwerable time is in altering tongues, 

I will ſet down the Lord's prayer as it was tranſlated in. ſundry 

ages. | | Camden. 
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Po'wenruL. adj. [power and full] 1. Iaveſted with that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philoſophy 
command or authority; potent. 2. Forcible ; mighty. ſtrongly effectual to expel vice, and plant in men all kind of 
3. Efficacious ; as, a powerful medicine. VVV — Tas. 

( 2.) We have ſuſtained one day in doubtful fight, Po'wERLESS. adj. [from power.] Weak ; impotent. 
What heaven's lord hath powerfulleft to ſend | I gave you welcome with a pow'rleſs hand, 
—_ us from about his —_ 1 _— Par. 2 But with a heart full of unſtained love. Hhaleſp. 
enry II. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his grandfather's laws n. ſ. ſp ly pocks, which originall | | 
met with powerful oppoſition from archbiſhop Becket. ' "Ws 4 — 2 he fhine wat f — a _ 
Ayhffe. powke or pouch, We ſtill uſe pock, for a | wo puſtule ; 


Po'werFULLyY. adv. [from powerful.] Potently ; might- poccar, Saxon; fucken, Dutch.] 1. Puſtuſes; effloreſ- 


ily ; efficaciouſly ; forcibly. f : f 
ö 3 3 cencies ; exanthematous eruptions. It is uſed of man 
The ſun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle our . eruptive diſtempers. 2. The venereal diſeaſe. This a 
By aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper years, to which the ſenſe when it has no epithet. : 
a child muſt not aſpire, you do but add new force to your ex- 61.) O! if to dance all night and dreſs all day ; 
| — and recommend the action more fowerfully. Locke. Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac d old age away. Milton. 
efore the revelation of the goſpel, the wickedneſs and im- (.) Though brought to their ends by ſome other 1. nt 
penitency of the heathen world was a much more excuſable diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. Wiſeman. 


thing, becauſe they had but very obſcure apprehenſions of thoſe Wilt thou ſtill ſparkle in the box, | 
things which urge men moſt powerfully to forſake their fins. Can'ſt thou forget thy 111 and pox, Dorſet. 
 Tilhtſon. Po v. n. ſ. [appoyo, Spanith ; appuy, poidi, Fr.] A rope- 


The = gold, upon all the golden coaft of Guinea, is dancer's pole. 
by 


diſplayed by the rains falling there with incredible force, jower- Ja bozE v. a. To puzzle. See Poze and Arpoze. 
Fully beating off the earth. Woodward. And ſay you ſo ? then I ſhall poze you quickly. Shakeſp. 
Po'wexFULNESS. 7. . [from powerful.) Power; effica- Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not that I de- 
Cy ; might ; force. 10 ſign to poze them with thoſe common enigmas of 1 
So much he ſtands upon the powerfulneſs of chriſtian religion, fluxes and refluxes. Glanuile, 
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RA“ CTIcA BLE. adj. Lpracticable, French.) 1. Per- 
formable; feaſible; capable to be practiſed. 2. 


Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed: as, a practcable breach. 


(1.) This falls out for want of examining what is practicable 
and what not, and for want again of meaſuring our force and 
capacity with our deſign. L' Eftrange. 
An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of nature, 
figuring a more practicable virtue to us, than was done by the 
ancients. Dryden on Hereick Plays. 
This is a practicable degree of chriſtian magnanimity. Att. 
Some phyſicians have thought, that if it were practicable to 
keep the humours of the body in an exact balance of each with 
its oppoſite, it might be immortal; but this is impoſſible in the 
practice. "i Swift. 
Pra'cTICABLENESS. #. J [from practicable.] Poſſibility 
to be performed. | 1 
Pra'cTICABLY. adv. [from practicable.] In ſuch a manner 
as may be performed. 


The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule practicably 4 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a loſs how tis to be 
performed. | „ 

Pra'cTICAL. adj. [practicus, Lat. pratigue, French; from 
practice.] Relating to action; not merely ſpeculative. 

The image of God was no leſs reſplendent in man's practical 
underſtanding ; namely, that ftorehouſe of the ſoul, in which 


are treaſured up the rules of action and the feeds of morality. 


Scuth. 
Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and 
a ſuitable life and practice; the firſt, being ſpeculative, may 
be called knowledge; and the latter, becauſe tis practical, 
wiſdom. | | | | Tillotſon. 
Pra'cTICALLY. adv. [ſrom pradtical.] 1. In relation to 
action. 2. By practice; in real fact. | 2 
(2.) I honour her, having practically found her among the 
better ſort of trees. |  Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
Pra'cTICALNEss. . /. [from pradtical.) The quality of 
being practical. | „ 
PRACTICE. n. {. [neaxlun; pratique, French.] 1. The 
habit of doing any thing. 2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. 3. 
Dexterity acquired by habit. 
diſtinguiſhed from theory. 5. Method or art of doing 
any thing. 6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 7. Exer- 
ciſe of any profeſſion. 8. [Phær, Saxon, is cunning, 
flineſs, and thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick of fraud; 


latter times forgetting the original of words, applied to 


practice the ſenſe of prat.] Wicked ſtratagem; bad ar- 
tifice. A ſenſe not now in uſe. 


Rogers. 


4. Actual performance, 


P R A 
(.) Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when they 
are more founding, or more ſignificant than thoſe in practice. 
| 3 Dryden. 
Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit. Tate. 


(3.) I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, | 
Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. ShakeſÞ. 
(4.) There are two functions of the foul, contemplation and 

practice, according to that general dwiſion of objects, ſome of 
which only entertain our ſpeculations, others alſo employ our 
actions; 55 the underſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided 
into ſpe-ulative nd practick. | Soath. 
(6.3 This diſeaſe is beyond my f ractice; yet I have known | 

thoſe which have walked in their ſleep, who have died holily 
in their beds. | Chakeſpeare's Macheth, 
..) After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, I never, 
as I remember, in the courſe of above forty years practice, 
ſaw more than two recover. Blackmore. 
(8.) He fought to have that by practice, which he could not by 

prayer ; and being allowed to viſit us, he uſed the opportunity 
of a fit time thus to deliver us. | Sidney. 
With ſuſpicion of practice, the king was ſuddenly turned. 
Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king. 
— Shall we thus permit 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice; 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? 
Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 
Before they come to practice, and foul fractices | 
Before they grow to act. Denham's Sophy. 
Unreaſonable it is to expect that thoſe who lived before the 
riſe and condemnation of hereſics, ſhould come up to every 
accurate form of expreſſion, which long experience afterwards 
found neceſſary, to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile 7ra@ices, 
or provoking inſults of its adverſaries. Waterland. 


Pra'cTick. adj. [meaxld; ; practicus, Lat. pratique, Fr.] 
1. Relating to action; not merely theoretical. 2. In 
Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify, ſly ; artful. 
(1.) — When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences ; 
So that the act and fradick part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. 


Shaleſp. 


Shakeſteare. 


Whulſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, by mutual 
calumnies, forfeit the /ra&ick. 


Cow, of the Teng ue. 


Po'wenrruL. 
or 


What 
Again 


/ 
* 


Po-. 


Cy 3 might. force. 


So much he ſtands 


adj. [power and full.) 1. 

_ Efficacious ; as, 4 medici 
Y We jms faſtained one day in doubtful fight, 
heaven's lord hath 
inſt us from about his throne. 


Henry II. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his 
Po'wexrouLLY. adv. [from powerful. Potently ; 
iy; efficaciouſly ; forcibly. 
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Ra” CTICABLE. ad. [preflicable, French. . 
forma ble; feaſible; capable to be 
Aſſailable ; fit to be aſſailed: as, a praicable By 
(1.) This falls out for want of what is pradticable 
what not, and for want again uring our force and 
L' Eftrange. 


| of nature, 
OT than go by the 


ancients. ; Dryden on Heroick Plays. 
This is a pradficable of chriſtian magnanimity. Art. 
Some ians have that if it were pr cable to 


. balance of each with 
its ——: tbacun: ate ganz 


Pra! CTICABLENES8. 2. / [from pragiceble.] Poſſibility 


to be perfo 


as may be performed. 
The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule pr 
arent * 
ormed. ers. 
Pra'cTICAL. ad}. [praSicus, Lat. pratigue, French; from 
practice.] Relating to action; not merely ſpeculative 
The image of God was no leſs reſplendent in man's practical 
underſtanding ; namely, that ſtorehouſe of the foul, in which 


Sy 


”.K A 
(2.) Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when they 


are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than — 


r eee 


of fach a practice when Ulyſſes told; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer and his bant' ring wit. 
_ (3-) Pl prove it on his body, if he dare, 
ite his nice fence and his active practice. Shakeſd. 
(4.) There are two functions of the foul, contemplation and 
pradfice, according to that general diviſion 'of objedts, ſome of 
which mare — our ſpeculations, others alſo employ our 
the underſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided 
tive and ick. South. 


wr This diſeaſe is beyond my — I have known 
thoſe which have walked in their HEE died holily 


in their beds. * Shakeſpeare Macbeth. 
12 After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, I never, 


robot remember, e 
(8. 


Tate. 


than two recover. e. 


* 


It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, . 
The practice and 2 of the king. Shakeſpeare. 
| | we thus 
A. blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? this needs wr hay come | 
Who knew of your intent and gran, Fo ther ? Shakeſp. 
iſe ſtates prevent p 
| | Ber thy ome to pai, ad fol pr actice: 
Before to act. Denham's Sopby. 


Unreaſonable it is to expect that thoſe who lived before the 


riſe and condemnation of hereſies, ſhould come up to every 


South. 
the knowledge 8. of its principles, 
2 . I and ret 12 * alive, ay | 
wiſdom. 10 0 . e. 
Pasx' ys © ads; [from pradical.] I. | In relation to 
. 2. = pr . 
| . | * "= —— 2 


PA dx v=o] =. /. [from pradiical.) The quality of 


dein 


Ae a n. /. Lxgaalur; N 4% French. 

able of doing any thing. 2. Uſe ; cuſtomary aſe. 3. 

. acquired by habit. 4. Actual performance, 

diſtinguiſhed from theory. 
cife of any profeſſion. 

flineſs, and thence prat, in 


, latter times -forgetting the ori 


practise the ſenſe of prat.] 


8. [Phner, Saxon, is cunning, 


origin of words, applied to 


icked ſtratagem; bad ar- 
A ſenſe not now in uſe. 


5. Method or art of doing 
ing- 6. 1 7. Exer- - 


Deuglaſs, is à trick of fraud; 


accurate form oh n, which long experience afterwards 


found to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile frafices, 
or provoking inſults of its adverſaries. Waterland. 


„ The Pra'ctick. adj. [Tgaxlxs; ; pradticus, Lat. pratique, Fr.] 


1. 1 to action; not merely theoretical. 


it ſeems to ſignify, ſly; artful. 
(1.) When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill ; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 

To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences; 

So that the a& and fracticſ part of life 

Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. Shakeſpeare. 

Whilſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, by mutual 
er forfeit the prefiict. | Sou. of the Teng ue. 

— ; 


2. In 


FL A 


Tree piety without ceſſation toſt 
By theories, the pradtick part is loſt. 


(2.) She uſed hath the 2 pain 
Of this falſe footman, cloaked with ſimpleneſs. Spenſer. 
Thereto his ſubtile engines he doth bend, 
His fra@ick wit, and his fair filed tongue, N 
With thouſand other ſleights. | Spenſer. 
To PRA'CTISE. v. a. [weaxlizs; ; pratiquer, Fr.] 1. To 


do habitually, 2. To do; not merely to profeſs ; as, 
to practiſe law or phyfick. 3. To uſe in order to habit 
and dexterity. | 
(1.) Incline not my heart to raiſe wicked works with men 

that work iniquity. Pſalm exli. 4. 
(3.) At ;radisd diſtances to cringe not fight. Milton. 

Te Prna'cTiISE. v. n. 1. To form a habit of acting in any 


PRAGMA'TICK. 
Denham. PRAGMA'TICAL. 


PR A 


«dj. [medypara; fragmatique, French.] 
Meddling; unpertinently buſy ; af. 


ſuming buſineſs without leave or invitation. 
00 ſo groſs, but it will paſs upon a weak man that is 
pragmatical and inquiſitive. LU Eftrange. 
C 


ommon eſtimation puts an ill character upon pracmatick 
meddling people. Government of the Tongue. 
He underſtands no more of his own affairs, than a child; he 
has got a ſort of a pragmatical ſilly jade of a wife, that pre- 
tends to take him out of my hinds. Arbuthnot. 
The fellow grew ſo prazmatical, that he took upon him the 
vernment of my whole family. Arbutbnot. 
Such a backwardneſs there was among good men to engage 
with an uſurping people, and frag mat ical ambitious orators. Sew, 
They are pr ical enough to ſtand on the watch tower, 
but who aſſigned them the poſt ? Swift, 


manner. 2- To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly. 3. Lo pgaguticaliLY. adv. from pragmatical.] Meddlingly ; 


try artiſices. 4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. 5. To 


uſe medical methods. 6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. 
(1.) Will truth return unto them that praiſe in her. Ecclu/. 
They ſhall pracriſe how to live ſecure. Milton. 
— Oft have we wonder'd | | 
How ſuch a ruling fp'rit you cou'd reſtrain, 
And practiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. 
(2.) I've pradis'd with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know, 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
(3-) Others by guilty artifice and arts, 
Of promis'd kindneſs praiſe on our hearts; 
With expectation blow the paſſion up, 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. 
(4-) If you there | 
Did praiſe on my ſtate, your being in T 
Might be my queſtion. | 
If thou do'ſt him any flight diſgrace, he will practiſe againſt 
thee by poiſon. Shakeſpeare's As You Li 
5 (s-) I never thought I ſhould try a new ex 
little inclined to practiſe upon others, and as | 
ſhould praiſe upon me.  Temfle's Miſcel. 
Prxa'cTISANT. op [from practiſe.] An agent, | 
Here enter'd Pucelle and her pradiſants. Shakeſpeare. 
PRATCTISER. 2. / [from practiſe.] 
any thing; one that does any thing habitually. 2. One 
who preſcribes medical treatment. 5 
(.) We will, in the principles of the politician, ſhew how 
little efficacy they have to advance the practiſer of them to the 
things they aſpire to. 5 South. 
(2.) Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try, 
That miniſters thine own death if I die. 
L had reaſoned 
ſicians, unleſs in 


their greateſt practiſers praftiſed leaſt upon . 
| 1 | Temple. 
PzacTi'TiONER. . . [from pradfice.] 


_ Walker. 


Addiſon. 


Granville. 


iment, being 
ittle that others 


Shale ſi care. 
* into an opinion, that the uſe 6 phy- 
0 


1. He who is en- 
gaged in the actual ezerciſe of any art. 2. One who 
uſes any ſly or dangerous arts. 3. One who does any 


thing habitually. 
(.) The author exhorts all gentlemen practitionert to exer- 
ciſe themſelves in the tranſlatory. = Arbuthnot, 


I do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary 
among the clergy, but eſpecially the younger jra&itioners. 


(3.) There is ſome papiſtical pra#itioners among you. 
(3-) He muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced practi- 


tioner of theſe vices himſelf. | | South, 
PRACO'GNITA. n. . [Latin.] Things previouſly known 


in order to underſtanding ſomething elſe ; thus the ſtruc- 
human body is one of the precognite of phy- 


ture of the 
ſick. | 

Either all knowledge does not depend on certain precognita 
or general maxims, called principles, or elſe theſe are principles, 


Locke. 


PRAISE. n. /. [prijs, Dutch. ] 


Shaheſd, Ant. and Cleop.. 
it. To PRAISE. v. a. [priiſen, Dutch. 


1. One that practiſes 


me acute diſeaſe, was a venture, and that 


miſtake , 
Sawift, 
Whitgifte. 


impertinently. 


Pracwa'ricalness. n. , [from pragmatical.] The qua- 


lity of intermeddling without right or call. 
1. Renown ; commenda- 
tion; fame; honour ; celebrity. 2. Glorification; tri- 
bute of gratitude ; laud-. ＋ Ground or reaſon of praiſe. 
(1.) Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte has taught 
The tongue, not made for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy praiſe. Milton, 
Lucan, content with #7arſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces ; 
But to poor Baſſus what avails a name, 
To ſtarve on compliments and empty fame. Drygen.. 
a Sa hath put a new ſong in my mouth, even praiſe unto 
our God. 


x. 3. 

To God glory and praiſe. 3 Milton. 
([.̃3.) Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd ; 

And tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryden. 


* 1. To commend ; to 
applaud ; to celebrate. 2. To glorify in worſhip. 
* (1. —— Will God incenſe bis 12 

For ſuch a treſpaſs, and not pra:/e 
| auntleſs virtue. 


_ clare thy — 28 i Pſalm cxlv. 4. 
They touch” golden harps, ymnin ai d 
God and his works. 1 — 


PRAIZETVL. adj. [praiſe and full.) Laudable ; commend- 


able. Not now muſe. 
Of whoſe high praiſe, and prai/eful bliſs, 
Goodneſs the pen, heaven the paper 1 Sidney. 
— He ordain d a lady for his priſe, 5 
Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 
es 


| eries. | Chapman's Iliad. 
Prar'sz ns. 2. /. [from praiſe. ] One who praiſes; an ap- 
Plauder ; a commender. 
We men aud praiſers of men ſhould remember, that if we 
have ſuch excellencies, it is reaſon to think them excellent crea- 


tures, of whom we are. Sidney. 
Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 3 
F 5 | 
| pra ers. ; | Ben. 's E ? * 
Turn to „ who knows I think this 8 80 
And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſſays, | 
| To make it good ; for ſuch a praiſer prays. Donne. 
PRAIsZwWwOATRHVY. adj. [praiſe and worthy.) Commend- 


able ; deſerving praiſe. 
The Tritonian $ having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſeworthy workmanſhip to yield. 
Since men have left to do praiſewortby things, 
Moſt think all praiſes flatteries ; but truth brings 


Spenſer, 


P R A 
That ſound, and that 8 with her 
As to be rais'd by her is only fame. 
Firmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was fo 
that he encouraged trade. 
Prame. 3. . A flat bottomed boat. 
To PRANCE. v. 4. [pronken, Dutch, to ſet one's ſelf to 


name, 

+ Ben. Johnſon. 
far praiſeaworthy, 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Bailey. 
2. To 


ſhow.] 1. To ſpring and bound in high mettle. 


ride gallantly and oftentattouſſy. 3. To move in a war- 


like or ſhowy manner. 
(1.) Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, 
But of our kids that friſk and prance ; 
Nor wars are ſecn, | 
Unleſs upon the green, 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. Watton, 
With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart dravis near, 
Now rule thy . ſeeds, lac d charioteer. Gay. 
Far be the ss 1 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed. ſon. 
(2.) The horſes hoofs were broken by means of the pranc- 
Tags, the prancings of on 2 2 ones. 


Th' inſulting tyrant, prancing o'er the field, 


Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in ſl —_ 
His horſes hoofs wet ician blood. * Aadiiſon. 
(3.) We ſhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufacture to 


clothe us, unleſs we could prarce about in coats of mail, or 
eat braſs. x Swift. 
To PRANK. v. a. [pronken, Dutch.] To decorate; to 
dreſs or adjuſt to oftentation. | 

Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 


Their gay attire. Spenſer. 
In wine and meats ſhe flow!d,Sove the bank, 
And in exceſs exceeded her dn might, 
In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy'd f to prank, | 
But of her love too laviſh. _ Spenſer. 


Theſe are tribunes of the people, = 
The tongues o' th* common mouth: I deſpiſe them: 
For they do prank them in authority - | 
Againſt all noble ſufferance. Shakeſpeare. 
land, you have obſcur'd 


Your high ſelf, FO 
The gracious mark o 
Wich a ſwain's wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 
M iocſt goddeſs like prant'd up. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Tis that miracle, and queen of gems 


hat nature pranks, her mind attracts my ſoul. Shakeſp. 


I had not unlock'd my lips | 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 


Obtruding falſe rules, prault in reaſon's garb. Milton. 
Pranks. N. A frolick; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; 


a miſchievous act. A word of levity. 
————Lay home to. him; = 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to 


Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, | 
Thy lewd, _ "rous and diſſentious pra 203; 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Sbaleſpeare. 
They cauſed the table to be covered and meat ſet on, which 
was no ſooner ſet down, than in came the harpies, and played 
their accuſtomed pranks. g | R aleigh. 
They put on their clothes, and played all thoſe pranks you 
have taken notice of. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Paa'son. n. /. [teagow.] A leek: alſo a ſea weed as 
green as a leek. 80 Bailey. 
To PRATE. v. n. [praten, Dutch.] To talk careleſly and 


bear with. 
Shakeſpeare. 


without weight; to chatter ; to tattle ; to be loquacious ; + 


to prattle. 5 3 
His knowledge or {kill is in prating too much. Tuber. 
Bchold me, which owe | | 
A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding 
To grate and talk for life and honour, fore | 
Who pleaſe to hear. SLakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


This itarved juſtice hath prated to me of the wildneſs of his 
youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbal-ſtreet ; and 
every third word a lie. 


% 


Judges, v. 22. 55 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Southern. 
With tittle tattle ; with 


. 

After Flammock and the blackſmith had, by joint and ſe- 
22 e, found tokens of conſent in the multitude, they 
offered themſelves to lead them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Oh liſten with attentive fight | | 

To what my prating eyes indite ! Cleaveland. 
What nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 

When thou, h's knave, can'ſ talk at ſuch a rate. Dryder. 
She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, | 

And made a fool preſume to prate of love. Dryden. 

This is the way of the world; the deaf will prate of diſ- 
cords in muſick. Watts. 

Prarte. =. /. [from the verb.] Tattle ; ſight talk; un- 
meaning loquacity. 

If I talk to him; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead. Shakeſp. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 

Oh! what a conflict do I feel? Denham's Sophy. 

Paa'rer. n. [from prate.] An idle talker ; a chat- 
terer. | 

When expectation rages in my blood, 

Is this a time, thou rater ; hence be gone. 

Pra'TinGcLy. adv. [from prate.] 
loquacity. 

PRATTISUE. . /. [French ; prattica, Ttalian.] A li- 
cence for the matter of a ſhip to traffick in the ports of 
Italy upon a certificate, that the place, from whence he 
came, is not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe. Bailey. 

To PRA'TTLE. v. n. {diminutive of prate-] To talk 
lightly ; to chatter ; to be trivially loquacious. 

I prattle a 

Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 

I therein do forget. | Shakeſpeare's Ten} of. 
What the great ones do, the leſs will prattle of. 


1 | Shade ſpeare. 
A French woman teaches an Engliſh girl to ſpeak and read 
French, by only prattling to her. | Lecke. 


There is not ſo much pleature to have a child prattle agree- 
ably, as to reaſon well. Locke on Educaticn. 
His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang'd him quite 

To footy blackneſs, from the pureſt white. Addiſor's Ovid. 
A little lively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance and prejudice, 


will prattle treaſon a whole evening. Addiſon. 
I muſt prattle on, as afore, | 
And your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 


Let boys and prattling nurſes tell, 
How if the feſtival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty from lib'ral horn ſhall ſtrow the year. Gay. 
Praa'TTLE. n, /. (from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling 
loquacity. | EO 
In a theatre the eyes of men 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, | 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious, Shakeſfeare's Rich, II. 
—— — The bookiſh theorick, 
| Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; mere prattie, without practice, 8 
Is all his Dldierſhip. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The inſignificant f rattle and endleſs garrulity of the philo- 
ſophy of the ſchools. SGlanville. 
Pra'TTLER. n. /. {from prattle.] A trifling talker; a 
_ Chatterer. | 
Poor prattler! how thou talk'it ? 
Prattler, no more, I ſay; 
My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, 
Harmonious peace mult rock them all the day; | 
No room for prattlers there. 7 Herbert. 
Pea'viry. n. . [pravitas, Latin.] Corruption; bad- 
neſs ; malignity. | 
Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 
And therefore was law given them, to eviace- , 


Shake! Fare. 


Their natural fraw'y. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
More people go to the gibbet for want of timely correftion, 


than upon any incurable Ha of nature, 
A 2 


L" Eftrange. 


* 
FR A 


I will ſew how the pravity of the will could influence the 
underſtanding ta a diſbelief of Chriſtianity. South, 
Prawn. n. 


larger. | 
I had prawns, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar. Shakeſp. 
To Pray. v. n. | prier Er. fregare, Italian.) 1. To make 
| petitions to heaven, 2. To entreat ; to aſk ſubmiſſively. 


3- I Pray ; that is, I pray you to tell me, is a lightly ce- 
4. Sometimes” 


remonious form of introducing a queſtion. 
only pray elliptically. : 
(1.) I will buy wich you, fell with you; but I will not eat 
with you, drink with you, nor frav with you. Shakeſp. 
Fray for this good man and his iſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
Ne'er throughout the year to church thou go ſt, 
Except it be to fray againſt thy foes. Shakeſfeare. 
I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a month; and he 
heartily prays, ſoine occation may detain us longer. Shakeſp. 
Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the church, and 


let them pray over him. | Jam. v. 14. 
Untkilful with what words to pray, let me a 
Interpret for him. Milton. 


He that prays, deſpairs not; but ſad is the condition of him 
that cannot pray; happy are they that can, and do, and love 
to do it. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Tou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 
And fray to heay'n for peace, but pray too late. Dryden. 
He prais'd my courage, pray for my ſuccels ; | 

He was fo true a father of his country, 

To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. ; den. 
They who add devotion to ſuch a life, muit be ſaid to pray 
us Chriſtians, but live as heathens. -AW. 

Should you pray to God for a recovery, how raſh would it 
be to accuſe God of not hearing your prayers, becauſe you 


found your diſeaſe ſtill to continue. Wake. 
(2.) — You ſhall find : 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſpeare. 
Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryden. 


(3.) But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when the 
ferment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle ? Bentley's Sermons. 

(4-) Barnard in ſpirit, ſenſe and truth abounds ; e 

Pray then what wants he ? fourſcore thouſand pounds. Pope. 

To Pray. v. a. 1. To ſupplicate ; to implore ; to addreſs 
with ſubmiſſive petitions. 
3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 
(1.) How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 

Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? Milton. 

(2.) He that will have the benefit of this act, muſt pray a 
prohibition before a ſentence in the eccleſiaſtical court. Ayliffe. 

(3-) Pray my collegue Antonius I may ſpeak with him; 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray hun with the tribunes to come to me. 
| | Ben. Johnſon. 
1. Petition to heaven. 


4- 


F. [priere, French] 


O hear her prayer for them as now for us. 
My heart's and prayer to God for 
_—_ „„ 


Shakeſp. 


Romans, X. 1. 
| nreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, whether in labour or 
* diverſion, whether they conſume our time or our money, are 

like unreaſonable and abſurd prayers, and are as truly an of- 


fence to God. Law. 
(2.) The ſolemn worſhip of God and Chrift is ed in 
many congregations ; and inſtead thereof, an indi form 
and conception of extem prayer is uſed. White. 

2 (3.) Were be as famous and as bold in war, 
Shakeſp. 


* | 


As he is fam d for mildneſi, peace and prayer. 


. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, like a ſhrimp, but 


2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. 


Ifrael is, that they 


1 


(4.) He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made thoſe 
two excellent prayers which were publiſhed immediately after 


his death. ; Fell. 
Sighs now breath'd | 
Inutterable, which the ſpirit of prayer 
Inſpir'd. 8 Milton. 
No man can always have the fame :piritual pleaſure in his 
prayers ; for the greateſt ſaints have ſometimes ſuffered the ba- 
niſhment of the heart, ſometimes are fervent, ſometimes 
feel a barrenneſs of deyotion ; for this ſpirit comes and goes. 
- - Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
(5.) Prayer among men is ſuppoſed a means to change the 
rſon to whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not 
im, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. Stilling fleet. 
Pra'veERBOOK. . f. [| frayer and book.] Book of publick 
or private deyotions. 
Get a fraverbook in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen ; 
For on that ground T'll build a holy deſcant. Shakeſp. 
I know not the names or number of the family which now 
_ reigns, farther than the /rayerboot informs me. Swift. 
PRE. [pre, Latin.] A particle which, prefixed to words 
derived from the Latin, marks priority of time or rank. 
To PREACH. v. n. [ prædico, Lat. preſcher, Fr.] To 
pronounce a publick diſcourſe upon ſacred ſubjects. 
From that time Jeſus to reach. Mat. iv. 17. 
Prophets f reach of thee it Jeruſalem. Neb. vi. 7. 
It is evident in the apoſtles vera at Jeruſalem and elſe- 
where, that at the firſt propoſal of the truth of Chriſt to them, 
and the doctrine of repentance, whole multitudes received the 
faith, and came in. Hammond. 
Divinity would not yard and loom, the forge or 
anvil, nor preaching be takeff” in as an eaſier ſupplementary 
trade, by thoſe that diſliked the pains of their own. 


As he was ſent by his father, ſo were the — 4 commiſ- 
ſionated by him to preach to the gentile world. Decay of Piety. 
The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre with gal- 
leries. . ä Graunt, 
To PREACH. v. 4. 1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious 
orations. 2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with ear- 
neſtneſs. | 
(1.) The Jews of Theſſalonica had knowledge, that the 
word of God was preached of Paul. At. 
He decreed to commiſſionate meſſengers to preach this cove- 


| nant to all mankind. | a 
thing publickly notified, but we may 


(2.) There is not any 
ker. 


ſay it is preached. 
RY He oft to them preach'd 


| Converſion and tance. Milton. 
Can they preach up equality of birth, : Fe 
And tell us how we all from earth. Dryden. 
Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, | 
A good old man while he preach'd in vain, 


Amidſt the madneſs of th' unruly train. Dryden. 
PxeAtn. =. . [preſche, Fr. from the verb.] A diſcourſe; 
a religious oration. Not in uſe. ND, 

This overſight occaſioned the French fpitefully to term reli- 
gion in that fort exerciſed, a mere preach. Hooker. 
PaEta'curn. . . [ preſcheur, Fr. from preach.] 1. One 

who diſcourſes publickly upon religious ſubjects. 2. One 
who inculcates any thing with earneſtneſs and vehe- 
mence. | | „ 
1 gave the word; great was the company of the 
preachers. » Pjalm Ixvui. 21. 
Lou may hear the ſound of a freacher's voice, when you can- 


not diſtinguiſh what he faith. Bacon. 
Here lies a truly honeſt man, 
One of thoſe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers ; hear their own. _ Craſbaw. 
(2.) No preacher is liſtened to but time, which gives us the 
ſame train of thought, that elder people have n 


put into our heads before. 


Sæuift. 


EE RK 


| Paza'cument. . from preach.] A ſermon mentioned 
in contempt ; a diſcourſe affectedly ſolemn. 


Was 't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent. Shakeſpeare. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text. L' Efirange. 
PRE/AMBLE. n. /. [preambuce, Fr.] Something previous; 
introduction; preface. 
How were it poſſible that the church ſhould any way elſe 
with ſuch eaſe and certainty provide, that none of her children 
may, as Adam, diflemble that wretchedneſs, the penitent con- 
feſſion whereof is ſo neceſſary a preamble, eſpecially to common 
prayer. | Hooker. 
Truth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither is the ſame 
inſayed or croſſed, no not in thoſe very preambles placed be- 
ore certain readings, wherein the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book 
have been ſomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteftations with the 
queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did 
wring out ſome contentments.  Watton. 
his preamble to that hiſtory was not im for this rela- 
RG Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion. 
— Wich freamble ſweet 
Of charming ſymphony they introduce 


tion 


Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high. Milton. 
I will not detain you with a long preamble. Dryden. 
Pata 'MBULARY. [from preamble.] Previous. Not in 


 PxEa'MB SONY uſe, though not inelegant, 

He not only — the mo 1 · [ but deſtroy- 

eth the principle pre us unto an pon us 

_ — from truth. mY rows. 

| PavarprEHE'NSION. . / [pre and apprebend.] An opi- 
nion formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but ſuch as 
regarding the clouds, behold them in s conformable to 
preappr 1. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

 PrxeASE. 3. ſ. Preſs; crowd. Spenſer, See PRESS. Ob- 

ſolete. | gr 
A ſhip into the ſacred ſeas, 

New-built, now launch we; and from out our pre 
Chuſe two and youths. | | Chapman. 

Paz a'sInG. part. adj. Crowding. Spenſer. 
Prxt'seNnD. n. ,. [prebenda, low Latin; prebendr, French. ] 
1. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 2. So 


e 


prebendary. | | 

(x) His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick's 

. Swift's Miſcellames. 

(2.) Deans and canons, or prebendt of cathedral churches, 

in their firſt inſtitution, were of great uſe, to be of counſel 

with the biſhop. | | Bacon. 

Pxz'nBenDARY. 2. /. [prebendarius, Latin.) A ſtipendiary 
of a cathedral. | | 


times, but improperly, a ſtipendiary of a cathedral ; a 


To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 
=” to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, pre of St. 
Audeon's, my gold bottle ſcrew. Swift's Laft Will. 


PRECARIOUS. 44%. [precarius, Latin; precaire, French. ] 
| Dependent; uncertain, becauſe depending on the will of 
another ; held by courteſy ; changeable or alienable at 


the pleaſure of another. No word is more unſkilfully 


uſed than this with its derivatives. It is uſed for uncer- 
tain in all its ſenſes; but it only means uncertain, as 
dependent on others: thus there are authours who men- 
tion the precariouſneſ of an account, of the weather, of 
A die. | | 
What ſubjects will precarious kings regard, 2 
A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryden. 
"Thoſe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have no 
other law but the will of their prince, and uently no 
privileges but what are precarious. Addiſon. 
This little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that it wholly 
lepends on the will of others. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
e who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of youth, ſhould 
ccnfider by how precarious a tenure he holds advantages, 


% 


me- 


13 
that a thouſand accidents may before the next dawn lay all 
theſe glories in the duft, Rogers's Sermons. 
Patca'riousLy. ad. [from frecarious.] Uncertainly by 
| os yt. dependently ; at the pleaſure of others. 

f one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, without the 
leave or licenſe of the other ſociety; nor treat or enact any 
thing relating to their own ſociety, without the leave and au- 
thority of the other; then is that ſociety, in a manner, diſ- 
ſolved, and ſubſiſts 7recarionfly upon the meer will and pleaſure 


- of the other. Leſley. 
Our ſcene precarioufly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation and Italian ſong: 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. Pope. 


PRECAAKIOUSN ESS. =. /. [from precarious.] Uncertainty ; 
dependence on others. The following paſſage from a 

book, otherwiſe elegantly written, affords an example of 
the impropriety mentioned at the word precarious. 

Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge they ſpit up, 
which, with the precar iouſneſa of the ſymptoms of an oppreſſed 
diaphragm from a mere lodgment of extravaſated matter, ren- 
der the operation but little adviſeable. Sharp's Surgery. 

Pxzcau'Tion. n. / [precaution, Fr. from precautus, Lat. | 
Preſervative caution ; preventive meaſures. 

Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſſurances of his falling in 
with the grand alliance, or not oppoſing it, they cannot be too 
eircumſpect and ſpeedy in taking their precautions againſt any 
contrary reſolution. Addiſon on the War. 
To Pxtcav'tiION. v. a. [precautioner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To warn beforehand. | | 

By the diſgraces, diſeaſes and of hopeful young men 
brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. Lacke. 

PaECEDA'NEOUs. adj. [This word is, I believe, miſtaken 
by the authour for præcidancous; precidaneus, Lat. cut or 
ſlain before. Nor is it uſed here in its proper ſenſe. ] 
Previous; antecedent. | N 

That priority of particles of ſimple matter, influx of the 
heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 

precedancous, not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 
roduttions. = 5 _  Hale's Origin of Mankird. 

To PxEcE'Ds. v. a. [preceds, Lat. freceder, French.) 1. 

To go before in order of time. 2. To go before accord- 

ing to the adjuſtment of rank. _ | 

(1.) How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm; 

n. 


But harm precedes not fi Milton. 
Arius and Pelagius durit provoke; 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. Dryden. 


The ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by an univertal de- 
eneracy of manners and contempt of religion. Swift. 
EIT [from precedo, Lat.} 1. The act 
Paece'/pency.J or ſtate of going before; priority. 2. 
Something going before; ſomething paſt. Not uſfed- 
3- Adjuſtment of place. 4. The foremoſt place in cere- 


mony. 7 Superiority. 
( 2.) I do not like, but yet it does allay | | 
The good precedence. hakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 


It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain, | 
1 |  Shakeſpeare.. 
(3-) Among the laws touching precedence in Juſtinian, divers 
are, that have net yet been fo received every where by cuitom. 
| 5 1 Felde n. 
The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, touching the 
rights of place and precedence. Hale. 
(4-) ————- None ſure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whoſe portion is ſmall 
Of | pray pain, that with ambitious mind . 
Will covet more. | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The royal olive accompanied him with all his court, and' 
always gave him the precedency. Hobel. 
That perſon hardly will be found, 5 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown'd ; 
Vet if another could precedence claim, ; 


My fixt deſires could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 


P R E 
(;.) Books will furniſh him, and give him light and frece- 
dic enough to go before a young follower. Locke. 
Buing diſtracted with different deſires, the next inquiry will 


he, winch of them has the frecedency, in determining the will, 


to the n-xt action. Lock:. 
Pritci/vext. adj, [frecedent, Fr. f ræcedens, Lat.] For- 
wer; going before. 
Do it at once, 
Or tay frecedent ſervices are all 
Eut accidents unpurpos d. Shabeſp. Ant. and Cleo“. 
Our own precedeit paſſions do inſtru us, 

Wat levity's in youth. | 

When you work by the imagination of another, 
that he, by whom you work, Yave a precedent opinion of you, 
that you can do ſtrange things. Bacon. 

Hippocrates, in his prognofticks, doth make good obſerva- 
tions of the diſeaſes that enſue upon the nature of the _ 
dent füur ſcaicns of the year. acon. 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be frecedent to 
the creation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Truths, abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, are fo clearly re- 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unleſs we be notoriouſly 


Shakeſp. Timon. 
it is neceſſary 


ſolred into a frecedent default in the will. South, 


Prr'cioent. n, ſ. [The adjective has the accent on the 
ſecond ſyllable, the ſubſtantive on the firſt.] Any thing 
that is a rule or example to future times; any thing done 
b<'ore of the ſame kind. | 

Ex-unples for cafes can but direct as frecedents only. Hooker, 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over, 
The precedent was full as long a doing. Shakeſpeare. 

No pow'r in Venice 

Can alter a decree eftablifh'd : 

Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an errour, by the fame example, | 

Will ruſh into the ſtate. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is not tied to 
precedents, and we cannot argue, that the providences of God 


towards other nations ſhall be conformable to his dealings with 

the people of Iſrael. Tillotſon. 
___ Such precedents are numberleſs ; we draw : 

Our right from cuſtom ; cuſtom is a law. Granville. 


P TCE DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, adj.] Beforehand. 
PRECEINTOR. . . [precenter, Lat. precenteur, Fr.] He 
that leads the choir. | 
Follow this precentor of ours, in bleſſing and magnifying 
that God of all grace, and „„ to thoſe enemies, 
which he died to give us power to and overcome. Hamm. 


PRE /CEPT. n. /. [precepte, Fr. preceptum, Lat.] A rule 


direction. 

The cuſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt and rudeſt 
ſort with infallible axioms and precepts of facred truth, deli- 
vered even in the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 
Tis ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; for 
it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 
A precept or commandment conſiſts in, and has reſpect to, 
ſome moral point of doctrine, viz. ſuch as concerns our man- 
ners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 
Parce'eTIAL- a4. [from precept.] Conſiſting of precepts. 

A word not in uſe. 


——_—_— 


Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 
Fetter {trong madneſs in a ſilken thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shake;feare., 
' Parce'/prive adj. [preceptivys, Lat. ſrom precept.] Con- 
aining precepts ; giving precepts. 
PE end. the Sake rophetick and M other 


Tue ritual, the preceptive, the . 
pants of ſacred writ, were molt ſedulouſſy, moſt l 
guarded by them. Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moſt exact virtue, ſo is it 


moſt advantageouſly enforced by the promiſſory, which, in 


wanting to omfſelves ; herein the fault of the judgment is re- 


authoritatively given; 2 mandate; a commandment ; a 


” KR EZ 


reſpect of the rewards, and the manner of 
adapted to the ſame end. 
The leſſon given us here, is receptive to us not to do any 


propane them, ig 
ecay Pietv. 


thing but upon due conſideration. L' Eftrange. 
Paece'erTOR. . / [preceptor, Lat. precepteur, Fr.] A 
teacher ; a tutor, : 
Paſſionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
names that parents and preceptors give children, they will not 


be aſhamed to beſtow on others. Locke. 
It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. Blackmore. 


Pratce'ssIO0N. . 


P 


. [from precede, preceſſus, Lat.] The 
a& of going before. | | 
RECtUNCT. 3. /. [precinfus, Latin.] Outward limit; 
boundary. | | 
The main body of the ſea being one, yet within divers 
ecinct e, hath divers names; fo the catholick church is in 
ike fort divided into a number of diftin& ſocieties. Hooker. 
This is the manner of God's dealing with thoſe that have 
lived within the preciacts of the church; they ſhall be con- 
demned for the very want of true faith and repentance. Peri. 
Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings his way 
Not far off heav'n, in the precincts of light, | | 
| Directly towards the new created world. Milton. 
PRE CIOs IT Y. n. . {from pretiefſus, Latin. 1. Value; 
preciouſneſs. 2. Any thing of high price. Not uſed in 
either tenſe. | „„ 
(2.) The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to 
commit their preciofities, and hath the tuition of the thumb 
ſcarce unto the ſecond joint, _ Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Barbarians ſeem to exceed them in the curioſity of their ap- 
plication of theſe precigfties,  More's Divine Dialogues. 
PRE/CIOUS. adj. [precieux, French; pretieſus, Latin. ] 
1. Vaiuable ; being of great worth. 2. Coſtly; of 
great price: as, à precious /izne. 3. Worthleſs. An 
epithet of contempt or irony. | 80 
(1.) Many things, which are moſt precious, are neglected 
only becauſe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? _ Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I never ſaw PR . | Wt 
Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But e and poor luck. Shakeſdea 


are, Cymbeline. 
Theſe virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, which make 
it lovely and precious in his fight, from whom no ſecrets are 
concealed. | Addiſon, Spectatur. 
(2.) ——— Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that foil may beft 
Deſerve the frecious bane. Milton. 
(3-) More of the fame kind, concerning theſe precious ſaints 
amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della valle. Locke. 
Pre'ciousLYy. adv. [from frecious.] 1. Valuably; to a 
great price. 2. Contemptibly. In irony. | 
Pae'ciousnEess. nn. /. [from precious,] Valuableneſs ; 
worth; price. GE 
Its precrouſneſs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins. 
PRE/CIPICE. n. ſ. [precipitium, Lat. precipice, French. ] 
A headlong ſteep ; a fall perpendicular without gradual 
. 
Lo ou take a precipice mo , 
And woo your own deſtruction. Shake p. Henry VIII. 
Where the water daſheth more againſt the bottom, there it 
moveth more ſwiftly and more in precipice z for in the breaking 


of the waves there is ever a preciſ ice. Bacon. 
I ere long that precipice muſt tread, Es 
Whencz none return, that leads unto the dead. Satdys. 
No ſtupendous precipiœ denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And ſinks in minutes, which in ages roſe. 


His gen rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precitices grew, 
| Net to be gather'd but by birds of prey. 


PRE CIC PITAN CR. 
PRE CI ITAN cc. 


m its own 


To Prect'eirare. v. 3. 1. To fall headlong. 2. To PRECI'SE. adj. [precis, Fr. preciſus, Latin.] 


Fs 
Drink as much as you can get; becauſe a good eoachman 
never drives ſo well as when he is drunk; and then ſhew 


your ſkill, by driving to an inch by a frecipice. Swift, 
1. ſ. [from precipitant.] Raſh haſte ; 
headlong burry. 
T hither they haſte with glad precipitance. Milton. 
Tis not likely that one of a thouſand fuch precipitancies 
ſhould be crowned with fo unexpected an iſſue. Glanville, 
As the chymiſt, by catching at it too ſoon, loſt the philoſo- 
phical elixir, fo precipitancy of our underſtanding is an occa- 
tion of error. Glawville. 
We apply preſent remedies according unto indications, re- 
ſpecting rather the acuteneſs of diſeaſe and precipitancy of oc- 
caſion, than the riſing or ſetting of ſtars. Brown. 


Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this oppor- 


tunity to fend a letter to the ſecretary. | Sæbiſt. 

A raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, and haſtineſs to 
believe ſomething on one ſide or the other, plunges us into 
many errors. | | Watts's Logick. 
Preci'eiTanTt. adj. [frecifitans, Latin.] 1. Falling or 
ruſhing headlong. 2. Haſty ; urged with violent hafte. 
3- Raſhly hurried. 
Without long 


(1.) pauſe, 
Downright into the world's region throws 


His flight frecipita-t. 

The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain 

Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 

O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little lives 

Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. Philips. 
(2.) Should he return, that ſo blithe and bold, 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curſe their cumbrous pride's unwieldy weight. Poe. 

(3-) The commotions in Ireland were fo ſudden and fo vio- 


precijitate and aſſail them. 
Paeci/yitats. adj. [from the verb.] 


X 


(2.) By ſtrong water w_ metal will precipitate. Bacon. 
(3-) Neither did the rebels ſpoil the country, neither on the 
other ſide did their forces encreaſe, which might haſten him to 


Baco”. 


1. Steeply falling. 
2. Headlong ; haſty ; raſhly baſty. 3. Haſly ; violent. 

(1.) Barcephas faith, it was neceflary this paradiſe ſhould be 
ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the four rivers, had they not 
fallen ſo precipitate, could not have had ſufficient force to 
thruſt themſelves under the t ocean. Raleigh. 

When the full ſtores their ancient bounds diſdain, 

Precefitate the furious torrent flows; 

In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. Prur. 

(2.) The archbiſhop, too precipitatè in preſſing the reception 
of that which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. 

| Clarendon. 

(3.) Mr. Gay died of a mortification cf the bowels; it 
was the moſt precipitate caſe I ever knew, having cut him off 
in three days. Arbuthact. 


Cipitating mercury. 
As the eſcar ſeparated, I rubbed the ſuper-excreſcence with 
the vitriol-ſtone, or ſprinkled it with frecipitate. Miſeman. 


Preci'ertTalte. n. /. A corrofive medicine made by pre- 


Milton: Paradiſe Loft. PCI ITA TELY. adv. [from precipitate.) 1. Headlong; 


ſteeply down. 2. Haſtily ; in blind hurry. 


(2.) It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or cenſure too 


precijitately, as it did to an Engliſh poet, who celebrated a 


nobleman for erecting Dryden's monument, upon a promiſe 
which he forgot, till it was done by another. Swift. 

Not ſo bold Arnall ; with a weight of ſcull | | 

Furious he ſinks, precipitately dull. Pope's Dunciad. - 


lent, that it was hard to diſcern the riſe, or apply a remedy PxecieiTA'TION. 2. , [frecipitation, Fr. from precihitate.] 


to that precipitant rebellion. ing Charles. 


 Paeci'eitranTLyY. adv. [from pracipitant.] In head long 


haſte; in a tumultuous hurry . 
To PRECIPITATE. v. a. [precipito, Lat; precipiter, Fr. 
in all the ſenſes.] 1. To throw headlong, 2. To urge 
on violently. 3. To haſten unexpectedly. 4. To burry 
blindly or raſhly. 5. To throw to the bottom, A term 
of chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublime. 5 

(.) She had a king to her ſon-in-law, 
and unknown reaſons, precipitated and 
into a nunnery. 


yet was, upon dark 
baniſhed t 
Bacon Henry VII. 


Ere vengeance 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. 
They were wont, upon a rut * >= to frecipitate a man. 
from ſome high cliff into the ſea, tying about him with ſtrings 
many great fowls. | Wilkins. 
deſs guides her ſon, and turns him from the light, 

Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden. 

(2.) The virgin from the ground. | 

Upftarting freſh, already clos'd the wound, 

Precipitates her flight. 

(3.) Short intermittent and ſwift 
tate patients into conſumptions. 
_ (4-) As for having 
fearful 


Dryd 
Harv 


precipitate their deſigns, and prove dangerous. Bacon. 
Dear Erythræa, let not ſuch blind | | 
Precijitate your thoughts, nor ſet them working, 
Till time ſhall lend them better means, 1 5 
Than loſt complaints. Denhbam's Sophy. 


(5.) Gold endures a vehement fixe long without any ch 
and after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into inviſible 
parts, yet may preſently be precipitated, ſo as to appear again 

form. Grew's Coſmol. 


fall to the bottom as a ſediment in chymiſtry. 3. To 
haſten without juſt preparation. 

(1.) Had'ſt thou been aught but goſs mer feathers, 

So many fathom down precipitating, | 

Thou' dit ſhiver like an egg. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


world 


Milton. 


* 
obnoxious to ruin, if they be of 
natures, it may do well; but if they be daring, it may 


1. The act of throwing headlong. 2. Violent motion 
downward. 3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind haſte. 4. In 
chemiſtry, ſubſidency : contrary to ſublimation. 
1.) Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That A — might down-ſtretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ſtill | 
Be this to them. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(2.) That could never happen from any other cauſe than the 
hurry, precipitation and rapid motion of the water, returning 
at the end of the deluge, towards the ſea, __ Weoodward:. 
(3.) Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none of 
the bluſtering and violence, which muſt have attended thoſe ſup- 
polititious changes. | Waordward's Natural Hiflory. 
(4.) Separation is wrought by precipitation or ſublimation ; 
that is, a calling of the parts up or down, which is a kind cf 
attraction. | | 5 Bacon. 
The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, 
and the burying it in the ſtrata underneath amongſt the ſand, 
was to retrench the luxury of the productions of the earth, 
which had been fo ungratefully abuſed by its former inhabi- 
tants. | Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


23 pains do — Pagci'eitous. adj. ¶præcipites, Latin.] 1. Headlong ; 


ſteep. 2. Haſty ; ſudden. 3. Raſh ; heady. | 
(1.) Monarchy, together with me, could not but be daſhed 
in pieces by ſuch a precipitous fall as they intended. X. Charles. 
(2+-) Though the attempts of ſome have. been precipitcus, and 
their enquiries ſo audacious as to have loft themſelves in at- 
tempts above humanity, yet have the enquiries of moſt de- 
feed by the way. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
How precious the time is, how precipitous the occaſion, 
how many things to be done in their juſt ſeaſon, after once a 
round is in 4 ; Evelyn's Kalendar. 
(3.) Thus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold, 
- Advice unſafe, precipitous and bold. = Dryden. 
1. Exact; 
ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and determinate limitations. 
2. Formal; finical; ſolemnly and —— exact. 
( 1.) Means more durable to preſerve the laws of God ſlom 
oblivion and corruption grew in uſe, not without freci/e direc- 
tion from God himſelf. | Hool er. 


=» 

You'll not bear a letter for me; you ſtand upon your ho- 
pour ; why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, it is as much as I can 
do to keep the term of mine honour preciſe. Shakeſpeare. 


The Rate hath given you licence to ſtay on land fix weeks, 
an] let it not trouble you if your occaſions aſk farther time; for 


the law in this point is not preciſe. Bacon. 
| Let us deſcend from this to 

Of ſpeculation ; for the hour pres 

Exacts our parting. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


In human actions there are no degrees and preciſe natural li- 
mits deſcribed, but a latitude is indulged. | Taylor. 

The reaſonings muſt be preciſe, though the ice may ad- 
mit of great latitude. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The preciſe difference between a compound and collective idea 
is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different kind, 
but a collective, things of the ſame kind. Watts. 

(2.) The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second's 
reign, upon every thing which they called preciſe, was carried 
to ſo great an extravagance, that it almoſt put all Chriſtianity 
out of countenance. Addiſon. 


| Parct's: LY. adv. [from preciſe.] 1. Exactly; nicely ; 


accurately. 2. With ſuperſtitious formalicy ; with too 
much —_— - with troubleſome ceremony. 

(.) Dotz it follow, that all things in the church, from the 
greateſt to the laſt, are unholy, which the Lord hath not him- 
telf preciſely inſtituted ? | | Hooker. 

When the Lord had once preciſely ſet down a form of exe- 
cuting that wherein we are to ſerve him, the fault appeareth 


without conſidering” its ſubſtance or ſubject. 
To Px HCL“ DE. v. a, [precluds, Latin.] To ſhut out or 


PRECO'CIOUS. adj. [prececis, Lat. precoſe, Fr.] 


valour in him; and that therefore ſome infectious ſou 


To PReco'GITaTE. v. a. 


PAR 
z as when we conſider mode, 


which cannot really exiſt a 
Watts 


hinder by ſome anticipation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objeftions of our ad- 
verſaries, that we do not determine the final cauſe of the ſy- 
ſtematical parts of the world, _ as they have reſpect to & 

Bentley. 


Bentley's Sermons. 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I entirely 

eſteem you; none but that which no bills can preclude, and no 

king can prevent. | | Pope. 

Ripe 
before the time. 

Many precocious trees, and ſuch as have their fpring in the 


winter, may be found in moſt . Brown. 

Paeco'ciTy. n. % from precucious.] Ripeneſs before the 
rune. | | 

Some unpute the cauſe of his fall to a precocity of ſpirit and 


thern air 
Heel Vocal Foreſf. 
[precegito, Latin.] To conſider 


did blaſt him. 
or ſcheme beforehand. 


PxecocGnt'Tion. . . {pre and cognitio, Lat.] Previous 


knowledge; antecedent examination. 


greater to do that which we are not, than not to do that which PRECONcE IT. 3. /. [pre and conceit.] An opinion pre- 


Hooker. 


we are commanded. 
| — He knows, 
He cannot fo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion, 


His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends. 


Shakeſpeare. 


_ formed. 
A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which notwithſtanding through 
their misfaſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no leſs cer- 


tain than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of all 
the creatures. Hooker. 


Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be ſet in ſeveral Jo Pxzconcer've. v. a. [pre and conceive.] To form 


ſtories, there mult be an exquiſite care to place the columns pre- 
ciſely one over another. Watton's Arcbitecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have ſtept, | 

His undeclined ways preciſely kept. Sandys. 
The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot ſhew preci/ely 


an exact account of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of the 


motions of the ſun and of the moon. Holder. 
Meafuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, found it 
the fifth part of an inch preciſely. Newton's Opticks. 
Paeci'sEngss. . . [from preciſe.] Exactneſs; rigid 
nicety. | 


handling of them, not to ſever them with too much preciſeneſs. 
When you have fixed proper hours for 
to them, not with a ſuperſtitious preciſexeſs, but with ſome . 
degrees of a regular conſtancy. | atts. 
Pazci'sian. n. [from preciſe.] 1. One who limits or 
reſtrains. 2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. 
(z.) Though love uſe reaſon for his preciſian, he admits him 
not for his counſellor. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſcr. 
(2-) Theſe men, for all the world, like our frecifians be, 
Who for ſome croſs or ſaint they in the window ſee, | 
Will pluck down all the church. 
A profane perſon calls a man of piety a preciſian. 
Preci'sion. x. , [precifion, Fr.] Exact limitation. 
He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any par- 
ticular ſpecies of being; unleſs he can think of it with and 
without preciſion at the ſame time. Locke. 
I have left out the utmoſt preciſion⸗ 
putations as not n 
enough the difference of the value of guineas. my 
I I was unable to treat this part more in detail, without 
ficing perſpicuity to ornament, without ing from the pre- 
cijivn or breaking the cham of reaſoning. Pope. 
Parci“sivx. adj. [from preciſus, Lat.] Exactly limiting, 
by cutting off all that is not abſolutely relative to the 
_ preſent purpoſe. 


Prei iſive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe things apart, 


[ will diffinguiſh the caſes; though. give me leave, in the 


Bacon. 
particular ſtudies, keep minds, we ſhape the diſcourſe of reaſon itſelf. 
Pxzco'nTRACT. u. /, 


Dr. % 


PRE clas E. ». <. [from præcurro, Latin.] Forerunning. 


of fractions in theſe com- 

z theſe whole numbers ſne wing well A | 
„ Pazcu'asor. n. / 
Forerunner; harbinger- 


an opinion beforehand ; to imagine beforehand. 
In a dead plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the eye 


hath preconceived it ſhorter than the truth; and the fruftrations 
of that maketh it ſeem ſo, 


Bacon, 

Fondneſs of preconceived opinions is not like to render your 
reports ſuſpe&, nor for want of care, defeftive. Glanville. 

The reaſon why men are fo weak in governing is, becauſe 
moſt things fall out accidentally, and come not into any com- 
pliance with their preconceived ends, but they are forced to 
comply ſubſequently. | South. 


Patconce'eTioN. #. /, [pre and conceftion.] Opinion 


previouſly formed. 

Cuſtom with moſt men prevails more than truth; according 
to the notions and preconceptions, which it hath formed in our 
Hakewill. 
| [pre and contract. This was for- 
merly accented on the laſt ſyllable.] A contract previous 


to another. | 
He is your huſband on a precontrad ; | 
| Teo bring you thus together, tis no fin. Shakeſpeare. 
To PxeconTRrA'CT. v. 4. [pre and contraf.] To contract 


or bargain beforehand. | 
Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he 
himſelf be unmarried, becauſe they are already precontracted to 
ſome other; or elſe are in too near a degree of affinity or con- 
ity. | We. 


The like e of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on, | 

Have heaven and earth Shakeſp. 


[pregurfer, Lat. precurſear, Prench.] 


 —— Joye's lightnings, the precurſers 

4 nom 

Were not. 5 Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

This contagion might have been preſaged upon conſideration 

of its precurſors, a rude winter, and a cloſe, ſulphurous and 

fiery my. — Har on the Plague. 
| 7 


- 
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P R E F RE 
Thomas Burnet 1 precurſor to the coming of Ho- ParpasTINA'TOR. 2. . [from preceſtinate] Ore that 
mer in his des. 8 4 Pope. holds predeſtination or the prevalence of pre-eſtabliſhed 
Przpa'ceous. adj. [from prede, Latin.) Living by prey. neceſſity. 8 » 
As thoſe are endowed with poiſon, becauſe they are preda- Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
ceous ; ſo theſe need it not, becauſe their food is near at hand, Their fad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 


and may de obtained without conteſt. : Derham. Let all predeftinators me produce, | 
Paz'pat. * [from preda, Latin.] Robbing ; practiſing Who ſtruggle with eternal fate in vain. _  Canvley. 
plunder. This word is not countenanced from analogy. To PazD ZIB TIN EB. v. 4. [{re and defiine.] To decree be- 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low. forehand. | 
Mourn'd the hard yoke, and A relief in vain. Sa. Boyſe. Ye eareful angels, whom eternal fate 
Pae'paTory. adj. [predatorius, Lat. from preda, Latin.] Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 


1. Plundering ; practiſing rapine. 2. Hungry; preying; Who turn with ſecret r this reſtleſs ball 

ra pacious; eee * * n And bid predeſtin d egos riſe and fall. ; Prior. 
0 n his parliament, where he ex ted PR EDE TERMIN A TION. 2. /. [predetermination, Fr. fre 
the malice and cruel predatory war made by Scotland. and determination.] Determination made beforehand. 


| | ; ' Bacon. This predetermination of God's own will is ſo far from be- 
(.) The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it maketh the ing the determining of ours, that it is diſtinctly the contrery; 


ſpirits more hot and predatory. | Bacon. for ſuppoſing God to predetermine that I ſhall act freely; tis 
Pxepecta'seD. adj. ¶ præ and deceaſed.) Dead before. certain from thence, that my will is free in reſpe& of God, and 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, upon an ho- not predetermined. | Hammonds Fundamentals. 
nourable reſpe&, and worn as a memorable trophy of prede- truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, in points of 
ceaſed valour. | Shakeſpeare. predetermination and irreſiſtibility, ſtands in oppoſition to the 


PaeDEce'ss0R. 2. / [predeceſſeur, Fr. pre and decedo, Lat.] _ Calviniſts. | Hammond. 
1. One that was in any tate or place before another. 2. ToPrepete'aMins. v. a. [pre and determine.] To doom 
Anceſtor. or by previous as ts N 

(1. In theſe vaſt imes, à great many days were ſpent e ſee in brutes certain ſenſible inſtincts an ent to their 
to bellen their ring 2 m_ odd Si — imaginative faculty, whereby they are predetermined to the con- 


There is cauſe, why we ſhould be flow and unwilling to venience of the ſenſible life. : N Hale, 
change, without very urgent neceſſity, the ancient ordinances, Px E DIAL. adj. [predium, Latin.] Conſiſting of farms. 
rites and approved cuſtoms of our venerable predeceſſors. By the civil law, their predial eſtates are liable to fiſcal pay- 


SE Hooker. ments and taxes, as not being appropriated for the ſcrvice of 
If I ſeem partial to my predeceſſer in the laurel, the friends divine worſhip, but for profane — | Aylife. 

of antiquity are not few. 8 Dryden. PRE“ DI CABLE. adj. [predicable, Fr. prædicabilis, Latin. ] 
„The preſent pope, who is well acquainted with the ſecret Such as may be affirmed of ſomething. | 

hiſtory, and the weakneſs of his predeceſſor, ſeems reſolved to pj, vous. n. / [predicabile, Lat.] A logical term, 


— 3 * 18 Addiſon. denoting one of the five things which can be affirmed of 
= =... any thing. „ 
989 fo * art bs | | eſe they call the five predicables; becauſe every thing 
And face that plore'd thy predbecffer's heart. prior. that is affirmed concerning any being, muſt be the genus, ſpe- 


cies, difference, ſome property or accident. Watts. 


PrxeDESTINA'RIAN. &. ,. [from predefiinate.] One that - net. _ TY 
holds the doctrine of predeftination. 2885 EEE PREDI'CAMENT. n. /. [predicament, Fr. prædicamentum, 


2 3 Lat.] 1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or ſubſtances 

* — r other Geng nd 1 ranked according to their natures: called alſo categcrema 

2 when with leſs labour he may eee eee BE category. Harris. 2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any 
ſcript within himſelf, | Decay of Piety. — | men . 

To PREDE'STINATE. ». a. [are he hos: a ad. . there were nothing bu lies to be ranke _ 

deſtino, Latin. To appoint beforehand by irreverſible * N edicament of place, then that deſcription wo 4 be al- 


| y them as ſufficient, | Digby on Bodies. 
decree. . (2.) The offender's life lies in the mercy | 
Some gentleman or other ſhall ſcape a predęſtinate ſcratcht Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice; | 
face. F 3 5 Shakeſpeare. In which predicament I ſay thou ftand'(t. Shakeſpeare. 
Whom he did foreknow, he alſo did predeflinate to be con- I ſhew the line and the predicament, | 
formed to the image of his ſon. Romans, viii. 29. Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. Shakeſ}. 
G _— pr 1 us unto the adoption of —_— N * PREDICAME'NTAL. adj, [from predicament.] Relating to 
fs. nd nba v. n. To hold predeſtination. In p Dar yp a . [predicans, Latin.] One that affirms 
udicrous language. r | 5 
—— His ruff creſt he rears, = 4 8 : 5 > | 
Ad pricks up his predeflinating tu, BY Dees. To x woe e 2 a. [ predico, Lat.] To affirm any 
PazDesTINA'T1ON. n. /. [predeflination, Fr. from predeſti- thing o _— A, 1 ol. the 1 
nate.] Fatal decree ; pre-ordination. 5 propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex idea, whic 


Predeflination we can difference no otherwiſe from providence * nn ands for, is predicated of that term, are only ver- 
and preſcience, than this, that preſcience only — provi- 11 0 Ve f. to ſay that gold is a metal. 3 Locle. 
dence foreſeeth and careth for, and hath reſpect to all creatures, PRB“OIcAT E. v. n. To affirm; to comprite an amrma- 
and fredeflination is only of men; and yet not of all to men tion. : hs 
belonging, but of their ſalvation properly in the common uſe of It were a preſumption to think, that any thing in any created 
divines ; or perdition, as ſome have uſed it. nature can bear an ect reſemblance of the incomprehenſible 
| | — Rateigh's Hift. of the World. perfection of the divine nature, very being itlelf not f redicating 
Nor can they juſtly accuſe R univocally touching him and any created being. g 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate; i . Hale s Origia of Mankind. 
As if fredeſtination over-rul'd PRE DICATE. n. /. [predicatum, Latin.] That which is 
Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, | | affirmed or denied of the ſubject; as, man 7; rati;nal; _ 
Or high fore- Knowledge. Milto''s Paradiſe Le. man is not immortal. 5 | | | 
+ B 


PRE 


The predicate 1s that which is affirmed or denied of the ſub- 
ject. | Watts's Logick. 
PrEDica'TION. #. /. [ fredicatio, Lat. from predicate.] 

Affirmation concerning any thing. 

Let us reaſon from them as well as we can; they are only 
about identical fredications and influence. Locke. 

To PREDVCT. v. a. [ pred dus, Lat. predire, Fr.] To 
foretell; to ſoreſhow. 

He is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal diſtributions ; 
nor does he ever ceaſe to fredi& publick ruins, till his private 
ore repaired. Government of the Tongue. 

Patpi'ctiON. n. . [ predifio, Lat. prediction, Fr. from 
pred d.] Prophecy; declaration of ſomething future. 
Theſe fredifions 
Are to the world in general, as to Czfar. Shakeſp. 
The f redictio u of cold and long winters, hot and dry ſum- 
mers, are good to be known. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 


Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix'd. 


they were not f redictions, but after relations; and the penmen 


of them not prophets but evangeliſts. South, 
He, who propheſy'd the beſt, 
Approves the judgment to the reſt; 
He'd rather chooſe, that I ſhould die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. : Swift's Miſcel. 
Pxaepi'ctor. =. / [from ępredict.] Foreteller. 
Whether he has not been the cauſe of this man's death, 


as well as the f redictor, may be diſputed, Savift. 
PreDIGE'STION. . /. | pre and digeſtion.] Digeſtion too 
ſoon performed. | 
Predigeſtion, or haſty digeſtion, fills the body full of crudi- 
ties and feeds of diſeaſes. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Je PReDiSpo'se. v. a. [pre and diſpoſe.] To adapt pre- 
viouſly to any certain purpoſe. 
Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, to prediſpoſe, 
* _— the _ and the ſeeds. | Burnet. 
s. nature be f rediſpeſed to friendſhip by its own propen- 
ſity, no arts of „bg an- all be able to 4 the ſecret ha- 
treds of ſome perſons towards others. South. 
PatpisPos1'TION. 2. . { pre and diſpoſition.] Previous 
| —_—_— to any certain 12 | | 
The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a malignity in 
the conſtitution of the air, gathered by the prediſdeitions of 
ſeaſons, 9 | Bacon's Henry 
Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome 
fections; fo as it is no marvel if they alter the ſpirits, conſider- 
ing that tunes have a fredi/pofition to the motion of the ſpirits. 
To Bacoa's Natural Hiflory. 


External accidents are often the occaſional cauſe of the king's 


evil; but they ſuppoſe a prediſpoſition of the body. 
© IWiſeman's Surgery. 
PatDo'MINANCE- 5 . [pre and nina, Latin.] Pre- 
PRE DO0MINAN CV. 
ſiuperiour influence. 


We make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the moon and the 


ſtars, as if we were knaves, thieves, and treacherous by ſpheri- 
cal pre dominance. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 


An inflammation conſiſts only of a ſanguineous affluxion, or 
elſe is denominable from other humours, according to the pre- 


d:minancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown. 
In human bodies, there is an inceſſant warfare amongſt t 
humours for f redominancy. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
The true cauſe of the Phariſees diſbelief of Chriſt's doctrine, 
was the fredominance of their covetouſneſs and ambition over 
their will. | 55 South, 
The ſeveral rays in white light do retain their colorifick qua- 
lities, by which thoſe of any fort, whenever they become more 
copious than the reſt, do, by their exceſs and / redominance, 
cauſe their proper colour to appear. Newton. 


Prevalent ; ſupreme in influence; aſcendent. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
in Chriſt they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 


VII.” 
affinity with the af- 


valence ; ſuperiority ; aſcendency ; 


the 


PR E 


Miſerable were the condition of that church, the weighty af- 
fairs whereof ſhould be ordered by thoſe deliberations, wherein 


ſuch an humour as this were predominant. Heoker. 
Foul ſubornation is predommant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a planet, that will ſtrike 
Where tis predominant ; and tis powerful. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe helps were overweighed by things that made againſt 
him, and were predominant in the king's mind. Bacon. 
Whether the ſan, predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth ; or earth riſe on the ſun. Milton. 
I could ſhew ſeveral pieces, where the beauties of this 
kind are ſo predominant, that you could never be able to read 
or underſtand 


_ A 
To PREDOMINATE. v. n. | predeminer, Fr. fre and domi. 


nor, Lat.] To prevail; to be aſcendent ; to be ſupreme 
in influence. SY 
So much did love t' her executed lord 1 
Predominate in this fair lady's heart. Daniel. 
The gods formed women's fouls out of theſe principles which 
compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals; and their good or bad diſpo- 
ſition ariſes, according as ſuch and ſuch principles predominate 
in their conftitutions. | Addiſon, 
The rays, refleted leaſt obliquely, may predommate over the 


reſt, ſo much as to cauſe a heap of ſuch particles to appear 
intenſely of their colour. Newton's Optichs, 
" "Wh judgment is at a loſs to determine the choice of a | 
who has ſeveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably fredomi- 
To PrxteLE'CT. v. a. [pre and elect.] To chuſe by pre- 
vious deciſion. 
Pare'MINENCE. . /. [ freeminence, Fr. pre and eminence. 
It is ſometimes written, to avoid the junction of ee, pre- 
heminence.] 1. Super iority of excellence. 2. Precedence ; 
priority of place. 3. Superiority of power or influence. 
(1.) I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. —— 
Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of poe- 
try; pleaſure, though but the ſecond in degree, is the firſt in 
favour. | | | Dryden. 
It is a greater prebeminence to have life, than to be without 
it; to have life and ſenſe, than to have life only; to have life, 
ſenſe and reaſon, than to have only life and ſenſe. Wilkins. 
The preeminence of chriſtianity to any other religious ſcheme 
which preceded it, rs from this, that the moſt eminent 
among the P philoſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious follies which are condemned by revealed religion. | 
(2.) His lance brought him captives to the triumph. of Ar- 
teſfia's beauty, ſuch as, though Arteſia be amongſt the faireſt, 
yet in that company were to have the preemimence. Sidney. 
He toucheth it as a ſpecial preeminence of Junias and Andro- 
nicus, that in chriſtianity they were his ancients, Hooker. 
: I do inveſt you jointly with my power, | 
Prerminence, and all the large effects | 5 
That troop with majeſty. 8 Ki g Lear. 
The Engliſh deſired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and em- 


loyments. | _ Hayward. 
F Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, | 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares 
Painful preeminence. Addiſon's Cato. 


(3-) That which ftandeth on record, hath preeminence above 
that which paſſeth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but 
the tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 
Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is ſo- 
vereign, and the North ſubmits his preemmence. Brown. 


Prez MINENT. adj, [preeminent, Fr. pre and eminent. | 


Excellent above others. | 
Tell how came I here ? by ſome great maker 
In goodneſs and in pow'r preeminent. Nlilton. 
We claim a mtereſt above others, in the freemi ꝛcht 
rights of the houſhold of faith. Spratt's Sermons. 


Pu E DOMIX ANT. adj. [predominant, Fr. pre and dominor.] Pxet'MeTiON. 3. . [preemptio, Latin,] The right of 


purchaſing before another. 


PR E 
Certain perſon 
queen Mary, fought to make uſe of this preemption, but croſſed 
in the proſecution, or defeated in their expectation, gave - over. 
are. 
Tos PREENGA'GE. v. 4. [pre and engage.) To engage 
by precedent ties or contracts. 
To Cipſeus by his friends his ſuit he mov'd, 
But he was pree1gag'd by former ties. 
Not only made an in ent ; 3 
But preengaged without my own conſent. Dryden. 
The world has the unhappy advan of preengaging our 
ions, at a time when we have not reflection enough to look 
ond the inſtrument to the hand whoſe direction it - an 
. Rogers's Sermons. 


n. . [from preengage.] Precedent 


Dryden. 


PREENGA'GEMENT. 
obligation. 
My pree gageme its to other themes were not unknown to 
thoſe for whom I was to write. Boyle. 
The opinions, ſuited to _ —_— tempers, will make 

way to their aſſent, in ſpite of acciden eengagements. 
: SR * # | mY Glanuwille. 
Men are apt to think, that thoſe obediences they pay to God 
ſhall, like a freengagement, diſannul all after- contracts made 


by guilt. Decay of Piety. 
Fs far as opportunity and former preengagements will give 
leave. . Collier of Friendſhip. 


To PaEEN. v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to dreſs or prank up.] 
To trum the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide 
through the air: for this uſe nature has furniſhed them 

with two peculiar glands, which ſecrete an unctuous mat- 
ter into a perforated oil bag, out of which the bird draws 
goo Sg Bailey. 

To PxEeesSTa'BLISH. v. a. [pre and efftablip.] To ſettle 


beforehand. | | 
PrEeSTA'BLISHMENT. #. / [from preeftabliſs,] Settle- 
ment beforehand. | | 
To Pxeex1t'sST. v. a. [fre and exiſto, Latin.] To exiſt 
beforehand. | 


II thy preexifting foul 
Was form'd at firſt with myriads more, | 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden, 
PREExX1'STENCE. 2. . [preexifience, Fr. from preexi ff.] 
1. Exiſtence before. 
union with the body. 
(.) Wiſdom declares 
the works of this earth. 
(2.) As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women, 
| from the doctrine of preexifiexce ; ſome of the ancient philo- 
ſophers have ſatyrized the vicious part of the human ſpecies, 
from a notion of the ſoul's poſtexiſtence. Aaddiſon. 
PREEII“/sTENT. adj. [ preexiftent, Fr. pre and exiſtent.] 
Exiſtent beforehand; preceding in exfſtence. 
Artificial things could not be from eternity, becauſe they 


her antiquity and preexiflence to all 


- ſuppoſe man, by whoſe art they were made, freexiſtent to them; 
4 . Barnet. 


- the workman muſt be before the work. 
| Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his preexiſtent ſtate? * 
If this preexiſtent eternity is not compatible with a ſucceſſive 
duration, then ſome being, though infinitely above our finite 
comprehenſions, muſt have had an identical, invariable conti- 
nuance from all eternity, which being is no other than God. 
: Bentley's Sermens. 
PRE/FACE. . /, [preface, Fr. prefatio, Latin.] Some- 
thing ſpoken introductory to the main deſign ; intro- 
I duction; ſomething proemial. 5 
| | This ſuperffeial tale 
Is-but a preface to her worthy praiſe. | 1 
Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in ſtate 
affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of Budæus in 
a freface before it, our age hath not ſcen a thing more deep. 


Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs. Milton. 


To Pxe'race. v. a. 


2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before its 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Peacham of Poetry. 


P R E 
s, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and To Pas'Face. wv, . [prefari, Latin.] To fay ſomething 


introductory. 


Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 
it is neceſſary to preface, that ſhe is the only child of a de- 
crepid father. | 5 S, eftator. 


1. To introduce by ſomething pree- 


mial. 2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. 


(1.) Whereſo'er he gave an admonition, he frefaced it 
always with ſuch demonſtrations of tendernets. | Fell. 
Thou art raſh, 
And muſt be prefac d into government. Southern 
_ (2+) I love to wear cloths that are fluſh, 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland, 


Pae'FACER. u. /. [from preface] The writer of a preface 
If there be not a tolerable line in all theſe fix, the f refacer 
gave me no occaſion to write better. Dryden. 


Pae'raToRy. adj. [from preface.] Introductory. 
If this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be refrained 
only to thoſe to whom it was. intended, the chriſtians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chriſt : after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa- 
tor y addition to the creed. | Drydei., 
Pre'rEcT. n. /. [prefefus, Lat.] Governour ; commander. 
— He is much 
The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, | 
Prefect, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben. Johnſo:. 
It was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for the prefects and 
viceroys of diſtant provinces to tranſmit a relation of every 
thing remarkable in their adminiſtration. Addiſon. 
PrErE'cTURE. 2. /, [prefefure, Fr. jrefetura, Latin. | 
Command; office of goverament. 
To PREFER. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prefero, Latin.] 1. To 
regard more than another. 2. With aboze before the 
thing poſtponed. 3. With before. 4. With ro. 5. To 
advance ; to exalt ; to raiſe. 6. To preſent ceremoni- 
ouſly. This ſeems not a proper uſe. 7. To offer ſo- 
lemnly ; to propcſe publickly ; to exhibit. 
(1.) With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. 
Romans. 
(2.) If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerutalem abowe my chief 
joy. | 5 | Pſalm cxxxvu. 6. + 
(3-) He that cometh after me, is preferred before me; for 
he was before me. | Fo. i. 15. 


It may worthily ſeem unto you a moſt ſhameful thing, to have 


preferred an infamous peace before a moſt juſt war. Knoles. 
—— 0 0 ſpirit, that doſt prefer | 
_ Before all temples th' upright heart. | Milton. 
The greater good is to be preferred before the leſs, and the 
leſſer evil to be endured rather than the greater. 


Wilkins. 
(4.) Would he rather leave this frantick ſcene, | 

And trees and beaſts prefer to courts and men. Pricr. 

(5.) By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was 
prefer'd to the biſhoprick of Coventry and Litchfield. Claren. 


(6.) He ſpake, and 2 her hand prefer'd the bowl. Pope. 
(7.) They flatly diſavouch 1 5 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport; 
And as t' a perjur'd duke of Lancaſter, | 
Their cartel of defiance they prefer. Daniel. 


I, when my foul began to faint, 

My vows and prayers ts thee prefer”d ; 
I he lord my paſſionate complaint, 

Even from his holy temple, heard. FSandps. 

Prefer a bill againſt all kings and parliaments ſince the con- 
queſt; and if that won't do, challenge the crown and the two 
houſes. | Collier n Duelli ww. 


Take care, 
Leſt thou prefer ſo raſli a prayer; 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love 
Will e'er thy fav'rite's charms improve. Pr ior. 
Every perſon within the church or commonwealth may re 

an accuſation, that the delinquent may feffer condign puniti- 

ment. . Axliffe's Pa c. ao.. 


B 2 


PRE 

Pat'eeranLe. adj, [ preferable, Fr. from prefer.} Eli- 
gible before ſomething elſe. 
the thing refuſed. 7 | 
The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of happi- 
neſs, which 1s greateſt good, the more are we free from any ne- 
ceflary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and 

then appearing freferable good, till we have duly ray” s 
Locle. 
Though it be incumbent on parents to provide for their chil- 
dren, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel the 
core due to their parents; but only is made by nature prefer- 
able to it. | Locke. 
Almoſt every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
ſcheme of his own, which he thinks freferable to that of any 
other. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Even in ſuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of virtue would be 
ſaperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly preferable. Atterbury. 


Pkt'FERABLENESS. 2. /. [from preferabie.] The (tate of 


being preferable. 


Pr: 'rERABLY- adv. [from preferable.) In preference; in 


ſuch a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chuſe a comick preferebly to the tragick 
poets; or how comes he to chuſe Plautus preferably to Te- 
rence. Demis, 

PREE (TER EN CE. n. / [ preference, Fr. from prefer.) 1. The 
act of preferring; eſtimation of one thing above another; 
election of one rather than another. 2. With ro before 
the thing poſtponed. 3. With above. 4. With before. 

With over, | 
(.) It gives as much due to good works, as is conſiſtent 
with the grace of the goſpel ; it =_ as much preference to 
divine grace, as is conſiſtent with the precepts of the 


Leave the criticks on either ſide, to contend about the pre- 


ference due to this or that fort of poetry. | _— 
We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear ſeveral 


actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 


goſpel. 


thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doing, or not 


doing ſuch a particular action. | Locke. 
Ihe ſeveral muſical inſtruments in the hands of the Apollos, 
Muſes and Fauns, might give light to the diſpute for preference 


bet een the ancient and modern muſick. Addiſon. 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul 
To ſee the pref*rence due to ſacred age 
Regarded. * Pope's Odyſſey. 


The Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter equally wih the 
former, or even to give them the ht ry Waterland. 
(2.) This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and gives him the 
treference to Virgil. den. 
It directs one, in preference to, or with negle& of the other, 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes volun- 
| | Locke. 
and 


- (3-) I ſhall give an account of ſome of thoſe 


priate 
diſcriminating notices wherein the human body differs, and hath 
Hale 


fect brutal nature. Hale. 
viſible diſcrimination between the 
Hale. 


preference above the moſt 
(4.) Herein is evident the 
human nature, and its preference before it. 
(5.) The knowledge of things alone 
reaſonings, and preference to one man's knowledge over an- 
other. Locke. 
Paere'RMENT. n. /. [from prefer.] 1. Advancement to 
a higher ſtation. 2. A place of honour or profit. 3. Pre- 
ference ;\a& of preferring. Not in uſe. 
3.) I'll move the king 
To any ſhape of thy prefer ment, ſuch 
As thou Ic deſire. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
If you hear of that blind traitor, | 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. Shakeſpeare. 
Princes muſt, by a vigorous exereiſe of that law, make it 
every man's intereſt and honour to cultivate religion and virtue, 
by rendering vice a diſgrace, and the certain rum to preferment 
or pretenſions. | Swift. 
(z.) All freferments ſhould be placed upon fit men. 


With te commonly before 


Spratt. 


gives 2 value to our 


guage. 
Paze1i'xion. n. . [prefixion, Fr. 


FM TE 


The mercenary and inconſtant crew of the hunters after pre- 


ferment, whoſe deſigns are always ſeen through. Dawenan, 
\ (3+) All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto 
the motion before the other. Brown's Vulgar Errcuy;. 
PRETEC RER. 3. . [from prefer.] One who prefers. 
To PREFI'GURATE. w. a. [pre and figuro, Latin.] Te 


ſt. ow by an antecedent repreſentation. 


PrxzrtGurs'TION. . , [from prefigurate.] Antecedent 
oy, oy gens | | | 
he ſame providence that hath wrought the one, will work 


the other; the former being pledges, as well as prefigurationr- 
of the latter. Burnet's Theory, 
The variety of propheſies and prefigurations had their punc- 
tual accompliſhment in the author of this inſtitution. orris, 
To PRETIGURE. v. a. [fre and fguro, Latin.] To exhibit 
by antecedent repreſentation. | 
What the Old Teſtament hath, the very ſame the New con- 
taineth ; but that which lieth there, as under a ſhadow, is here 
brought forth into the open ſun; things there prefigured, are 


here performed. | es Hooker. 
uch piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout taſte, 
The reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. Donne. 


If ſhame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met together, as the 
ſinncrs portion here, perfectly prefiguriag the two ſaddeſt ingre- 
dients in hell, deprivation of the bliſsful viſion, and confuſion 
of face, cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, the 

church doth give over the patient. DD Hammond. 
% PrEx1'ne. v. a. [prefinir, Fr. frefinio, Latin.) To 
limit beforehand. 

He, in his immoderate defires, refined unto himſelf three 

years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform in 
ſo many hundreds, Knoles. 
To PREFIX. v. a. [prefigo, Lat.] 1. To appoint before- 
hand. 2. To ſettle; to eftabliſh. 3. To put before 
_— thing: as, le prefixed an advertiſement to his 
(1.) At the prefix'd hour of her awaking, _. 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault. Shakeſpeare. 

A time prefix, and think of me at laſt! Sandys. 

Its inundation conſtantly increaſeth the ſeventh day of june; 
wherein a larger form of ſpeech were ſafer, than that which 
punctually prefixeth a conſtant day. | Brown. 

| Booth's forward valour only ſerv'd to ſhow, 

He durſt that Gary pay we all did owe : 

Th' attempt was fair: but heav'ns prefixed hour 

Not come, | Dryden.. 

(2.) Becauſe I would prefix ſome certain boundary between 
them, the old ſtatutes end with king Edward II. the new or 
later ſtatutes begin with king Edward INI. | 

| Hale's Lau of England: 
Theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if there are in nature any ſuch prefixed bounds. 
. . | __ Locke. 
Preen'x. x. , [prefixum, Latin.] Some particle put be- 
fore a word, to vary its ſignification. 
In the Hebrew language the noun. has its ref xa and affixa, 
the former to ſignify ſome few relations, and the latter to de- 
note the pronouns poſſeſſive and relative. Clarke. 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan- 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
from prefix.) The a& 
Did. 


of prefixing. 


To PREFTORM. v. 4a. [pre and form.] To form before- 


hand. Not in uſe. 

If you conſider the true cauſe, | 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 
Their natures and preformed faculties, 

To monſtrous quality; why you ſhall find, 
That heav'n made them inſtruments of fear 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Shakeſd. Julius Ceſar. 


L'Efrange, Pxz'Gnancy. 3. /- [from pregnant.] 1. The ſtate of 


P R E 
being with young. 2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs ; inventive 


power; acuteneſs. 
(.) The breaſt is with ribs, and the belly left 
free, iration ; and in females, for that extraordinary ex- 
tenſion in the time of their pregnancy. Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) He was ſent to ſchool, where his pregnancy was advan- 
taged by more than al care and induſtry. Fell. 
Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his quick wit waſted 

in giving reckonings. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
This writer, out of the Pregia'oy of his invention, hath 
found out an old way of inſinuating the groſſeſt reflections un- 
der the ap ce of admonitions, Swifts Miſcel. 
PRE'GNANT. adj. [ori gnant, French; pregnans, Latin.] 
1. Teeming ; breeding. 2. Fruitful ; fertile; unpreg- 
nating. z. Full of conſequence. 4. Evident ; plain; 
clear ; full. An obſolete ſenſe. 5. Eaſy to produce any 
thing. 6. Free; kind. Obſolete. | 


(1.) Thou 

Dovc-ike ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 

And mad'ſt it pregnant. 

1 His town, as fame reports, was m_ of old 
y Danae, nant with almighty gold. 
Trek 2 ocean, fooliſh man ! 

That pregnant word ſent forth again, 

Might to a world extend each atom there, 

For every drop call forth a fea, a heav'n for ev'ry 


Nilton, 
Dryden. 


ſtar. 
Prior. 
(2.) All theſe in their pregnant cauſes mixt. 
Call the floods from high, to ruſh amain | 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. Dryden. 
(3-) Theſe knew not the juſt motives and pregnant grounds, 
with which I thought myC-1f furniſhed. King Charles. 
An egregious and pregna it inſtance how far virtue ſurpaſſes 
ingenuity. | Moodavard s Natural Hiſtory. 
O deteſtable, paſſive obedience ! did I ever imagine I ſhould 
become thy votary in ſo pregnant an inſtanſe. Arbuthnet. 
(4) This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and unforc'd 
po tion, who ſtands ſo eminent in the degree 
Caſſio? a knave very voluble. 
Were't not that we ſtand 
"T were fregnant, they ſhould 


Sbaleſp. Othello. 
up againſt them all, 
ſquare between themſelves. 


5.) A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
o by the art of known and feeling forrows, _ 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shale. King Lear. 
(6.) My matter hath no voice, but to your own molt preg- 
nant and vouchſafed ear, 8 Shake), eare. 
Pae'GnanTLY- adv. (from pregnant. 
Fully ; 'plainly ; clearly. 
(2.) A thouſand moral 
That ſhall demonſtrate the 
More pregnantiy than words. 
The dignity 
fet forth in holy writ, that. it is 
prieſts are mentioned together. 
 PazGuSTaA'TiION. 2. /. [pre and guſto, Latin.] T 
of taſting before another. . 
To PRE IU DGE. v. a. [prejuger, Fr. pre and judico, Lat.] 
To determine any queſtion beforehand; generally to con- 
demn beforehand. | 
If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, he 
knew it was condemn'd in parliament, and prejudged in the 
common opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the diſin- 
beriſon of the line of Vork. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born in the eighth 
month, which the phyſicians do prejudge. Bacon.. 
3 he cauſe is — N defended, By > b ye tg 
ut arg ts, m ta be prejudged, or blaſted m. 
arguments, prejudg * 1 
The committee of council hath prejudged the whole caſe, by 
calling the united ſenſe of both houſes of parliament an univer- 
ſal clamour. ift. 
Some action ou 


de injured and prejudged thereby. 


intings I can new, 
E quick blows of fortune 
Shakeſ(r. Timon. 


unqueſtionable; kings and 
South. 
he act 


Milton. 


of this fortune as 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


1. Frunfully. 2. 


of this office among the Jews is ſo pregna:tly 


Sw 
to be entered, leſt. a greater cauſe ſhould 
Hifi. 


EY 
To Pazju'picare. v. a. [fre and judico, Latin.] To 
determine beforehand to diſadvantage. 

| Our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 


To have us make denial. | Shakeſpeare. 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 

Thus to frejudicate the innocent ? Sandys. 

PaEju'picate. adj. [from the verb.} 1. Formed by 


prejudice; formed before examination. 2. Prejudiced ; 
prepoſſeſſed by opinions. 
(1.) This rule of caſting away all our former prejudicate 
opinions, is not propoſed to an of us to be practiſed at once as 
ſubjects or chriſtians, but merely as philoſophers.  WMWatts. 
( 2.) Their works will be embraced by moſt that underſtand 
them, and their reaſons enforce belief from frejudicate readers. 
| Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Patjupica'riON. Aa 5 from prejudicate. | The act of 
judging without examination. 
PRE/JUDICE. . /, [prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, Lat.] 1. 
Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed beforehand without ex- 
amination. It is uſed for prepoſſeſſion in favour of any 
thing or againſt it. It is ſometimes uſed with 7o before 
| that which the prejudice is againſt, but not properly. 2. 
Miſchief ; detriment ; hurt; injury. This ſenſe is only 
accidental or conſequential ; a bad thing being called 4 
prejudice, only becauſe prejudice is commonly à bad thing, 
and is not derived from the original or etymology of the 
word : it were therefore better to uſe it leſs; perhaps 
prejudice ought never to be applied to any miſchief, which 
does not imply ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. In ſome 
of the following examples its impropriety will be diſco- 
vered. EDD 
(.) The king himſelf frequently conſidered more the perſon 
who ſpoke, as he was in his prejudice, than the counſel itſelf. 
that was given. PE Es Clarendon. 
My comfort is, that their manifeſt prejudice to my cauſe will 
render their judgment of leſs authority. Dryden. 
There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all kinds, 
for which reaſon, when I talk of practiſing to fly, filly, people 
think me an owl for ins. Addije 
(z.) I have not ſpake one the leaft word, 
That might be prejudice of her preſent ſtate, | 
Or touch of her perſon. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome f rejudice; for from this league ED 
Peep'd harms: that menac'd him. Shateſd. Henry VIII. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a ſign of weak- 
neſs in 122 and much to the frejudice of their authority 
and buſineſs. | : | 
How plain this abuſe is, and what prejudice it does to the 
underſtanding of the ſacred ſcriptures. Locle. 
A prince of this character will inftru& us by his example, 
to fix the unſteadineſs of our politicks; or by his conduct hin- 
der us from doing him any prejudice. Addi ſon. 
To Prxe/jubice. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To prepoſſeſs 
with unexamined opinions; to fill with prejudices. 2. 
To obſtruct or: injure by prejudices previouſly raiſed. . 
3. To injure ;. to hurt; to. diminiſh; to impair ; to be: 
detrimental to. This ſenſe, as in the. noun, is often im- 
properly extended to. meanings that have no relation to 
the original ſenſe ;- who can read with patience: of an 
| Ingredient that prejudices a medicine? CUNT 
(r.) Half pillars wanted r Legs. 
And roofs imperfe& prejudic'd the tight. Prior. 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to frejudice your mind, ſo far 
as to deſpiſe all other learning. Watts. 
(2.) Companies of learned men, be they never ſo great and 
_ reverend, are to yield unto reaſon; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the ſimplicity of his perſon, which doth 


e it. __ Hooker. 
Neither muſt his example, done without the book, a ce 
that which is well appointed in the book. . tgifte. . 


Bacon. 


PRE 


P R E 


I am not to frejudice the cauſe of my e Pazte'crion. =. /. [preiediio, Lat.] Reading; lecture : 


I abandon my own defence. yden. 
(3.) The ſtrength of that law is fuch, that na particular nation 
can lawfully frejudice the ſame by any their laws and 
ordinances, more than a man by his private reſolutions, the law 
of the whole commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hoaker. 
The Danube reſcu'd, and the * fav'd, 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe retriev'd ? 
And would it prejudice thy ſofter vein, 
To ſing the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior. 
To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the compoſition 
of its ingredients than the watry infuſion ; and, as gentian and 
lemon-peel make a bitter of ſo grateful a flavour, the only 
care required in this compoſition was to chuſe ſuch an addition 
as might not prejudice it. | London Diſſ enſatory. 
Pazjupi'cial. adj. [projudiciable, Fr. from prejudice. ] 
t. Obſtructed by means of oppoſite prepoſleſſions. 2 
Contrary ; oppoſite. 3. Miſchievous; burtful ; injuri- 
ous ; detrimental. This ſenſe is improper. See PRE/ 
 JUDICE, noun and verb. 
(1.) 'Tis a fad irreverence, without due conſideration to look 
upon the actions of princes with a f rejudicial eye. Holyday. 
(2.) What one ſyllable is there, in all this, prejudicial any 
way to that which we hold ? WT - Hooker. 
(z.) His going away the next morning with all his troops, 
was moſt prejudicial and moſt ruinous to the king's affairs. 
; | | Clarenden. 
of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 
— ſo that the learning of the family is not at all preju- 
dicial to its manufactures. Aadiſens Guardian. 
A ſtate of great proſperity, as it expoſes us to various 


00 proſecute theſe aGtata 

e that is s to ptr theſe | infinitud 

let him refort to the f relectians of Faber. 9g . 

PRELIBA“TTION. 2. {. [from rælilo, Lat.] Taſte before. 
hand; effuſion ious to taſting. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent foul, is a high fre. 
l:bation of thoſe eternal joys. More Divine Dialog nes. 


PatLr'MINARY. adj. [preliminaire, Fr. jrelimine, Latin. 
Previous; introduQtory ; proemial. | 
My maſter needed not the aſſiſtance of that preliminary poet 
to prove his claim; his on majeſtick mien diſcovers him to 
be the king. Dryden. 
ParLTAIXARV. . J. Something previous ; preparatory 
act. Preparation, preparative. 
The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
ſides, and the preliminaries to the combat. Notes on Iliad. 
PRE'LUDE. 2. /. [prelude, Fr. præludium, Latin] 1. 
Some ſhort flight of muſick played before a full concert. 
2. Something introductory; ſomething that only ſhows 
what is to follow. 


3 - My weak eſſay Et, | 
But ſounds a frelude, and points out their prey. 
(2.) To his infant arms oppoſe 

His father's rebels and his brother's foes ; 

Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 

* „ manhood, to ſubdue 

e hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dryden. 

The laſt Georgick was a good 7 to the 23 and 

very well ſhewed what the poet could do in the deſcription of 


| Young. 


temptations, ſo it is often prefadicial to us, in that it fwells what was real] t. : pa 
the — with undue thoug ts. | Atterbury. One — is a man is but a prelude to _— 
PRE UDTCIALN ESS. . /. [from prejudicial.) The ſtate of | | Clariſſa. 
being prejudicial ; miſchievouſneſs. | ToPareLv'oe. v. a. [preluder, Fr. prelude, Latin.] To 
Prxe'Lacy. . /. [from prelate.] 1. The dignity or poſt ſerve as an introduction ; to be previous to. | 
of a prelate or eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt order. 2. Either ſongſter holding out their throats, 
Epiſcopacy; the order of biſhops. 3. Biſhops. Col- — up their wings, renew d their notes, 
lee. _ They aol Rel ER 2 
| | | the greater benefices ; , | . Haden. 
(1.) Prelaces may be termed the greate as that of Panuw/vrove. af. flrom pete] Previous; 2 


the pontificate, a patriarchſhip, an archbiſhoprick and biſhop- 
rick. bp” 5 14 
2.) The preſbyter d up with ſpiritual pride, 
80 00 on the necks af the lewd nobles ride, ON 
His brethren damn, the civil r defy, 
ublick 22 


And parcel out Dryden. 
How many are there, that call themſelves proteſtants, who 
put prelacy and popery toget 


(3.) Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other molt judi- 
cious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their pains about the matter 
of juriidiction. | Hooker's Dedication. 
 PRE/LATE. . / [prelat, French; pre/atus, Latin.] An 
eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt order and dignity. : 
It beſeemed not the of ſo grave a prelate, to be ei- 
ther utterly without counſel, as the reſt were, or in a common 


perplexity to ſhew himſelf alone ſecure, Hooker. 
Hear him but reaſon in divinity, ET 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would deſire the king were made a prelate. Shakeſp. - 


The archbiſhop of Vienna, a reverend / relate, ſaid one day 
ta king Lewis XI. of France; fir, your mortal enemy is dead, 
what time duke Charles of Burgundy was flam. 

Vet Munſter's frelate ever be accurſt, . 

In whom we ſeek the German faith in vain. 

PaeLa'TICAaL. ddj. [from prelare | Relating to prelate or 

_  prelacy. Did. 

PaELATTION . n. /. [prelatus, Lat.] Preference; ſetting 
of one above the other. 1 

In caſe the father left only daughters, they equally ſuc- 
ceeded-as in co- rihip, without any f relation or. pre 
of the eldeſt daughter to a double portion. . 

Pte'LatTunE. T7 [prelatura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] 
Pxe'tatuRESHIp. J The flate or dignity of a prelate. 


id. 


ductory. 
| That's but a preludious bliſs, 


Two ſouls pickeering in a kiſs. Cleaveland. 


PRAD. n. , (Latin.] Prelude. 


This Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 


With me the rough preludium of the war. Dryden. 


her as terms convertible? Swyft. PxELU'SIVE. adj. ffrom pred. Previous; introductory ; 


proemial. 


The clouds 
Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 


Preluſiue drops, let all their moiſture flow. Thomſen. 


PREMA'TU'RE. adj. [prematurei, Fr. prematurus, Latin.] 


Ripe too ſoon ; formed before the time; too early; too 

| ay od, 12 or done ; too haſt j. | 
"Fis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſuteration H auld 
perſuade him to- repent, *till he depoſited that premature per- 
ſuaſion of his being in Chriſt. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


PxeMATU'RELY. adv. [from primature.] Too early ; tco 


ſoon ; with too haſty ripeneſs. 


Bacon, PRkMATUrBNESS.Q . . (from premature.] Too great 
PaEMA TUI v. 6 


Dryden. To PREME/DIT ATE. v. a. 


haſte ;:unſeaſonable earlinefs. 
| a. [pretbeiiter, Lat. premetiter, 
Fr.] To contrive or ferm beforehand ; to -conceive 
beforehand. | he | 
Where I have come, great clerks have 
| * me-with'fremeditated welcomes. 
With words fremeditated thus he (aid. 


| Shakeſpeare ; 
Dryden. 


erence Tg PaeME'DITATE: v. n. To: have ſormed in the mind 


by previous meditation; to think beforehand. 
Of or they ware rude, and knew, not ſo much as 
how to premeditate; the ſpirit gave them and. nt 
utterance, | 


Hecher”s" Ecclefieftical Polity, 


P R E 


ParMEDITA'TION. . | ? Lat. pr emedi/ation, 


Fr. from premeditate.] of meditati | beforehand. 
Are all th' unloak'd-for iſſue of their 

To take their rooms ere I can | 

A cold tation —— ? e 

Hope is a li din ms tation of enjoyment, a 
2 till his ED hve NET he ome. 

„ * — againſi Atheiſm. 

— Age ud ich caſe Ae — 
tation, di vol 8 
that had been = — 

Verſe 1s not the .. ; A but this hinders 


not, that ſudden thought be 
thaſe thou 1 
— 


To * 1 RIT. v. a. [framereor, Latin.] To deſerve 
before | 
did not Sir Hotham, who had ſo much 
premerte of 6 2m Pu King Charles. 
PRENMI CES. u. ＋. [primitie, Lat. frenices, Fr.] Firſt 
_ 


gods at their 


FRO 2. [French.] gy ; chief. 5 ot 
challengeth remier in re 0 
his dominions. 4 da 's Remains, 
Thus families like realms, with equal — | 
Are ſunk by premier miniſters of ſtate. _ 
To PamwMi'se. v. a; [premiſſus, Latin.] 1. To explain 
previouſly ; to lay down premiſes. 2. To ſend before 
the time. Not in uſe. 
(1.) The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon a nd 
taken; he premiſetb, and then infers. urnet, 
I ;remiſe theſe — that the reader may know I enter 
_—_ 4 4 a 3 grateful taſk. Addiſon. 
let he vile world end, 
at Ee . flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heav'n together. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Pae'MiSES. 3. . [premiſſu, Lat. premiſſes, Fr.] 1. Pro- 
poſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or proved. 2. In low 
language, houſes or lands: as, I was upon the premiſſes. 
| - ) infer upon the premiſes, that as t difference 
commodiouſly may be, there ſhould be in all — cere- 
— tapmon the people of God, and them which are not 
his Hoole r. 
is is ſo regular an inference, that whilſt the premiſes ſtand 
fron it is impoſſible to ſhake the concluſion. Decay of Piety. 
She ſtudy d well the point, and found 
Her foes concluſions were not found, 
From premiſes erroneous brought, 
And ore the deduQtion's nought. | Sawift's Miſcel. 
Pae'miss. n. f. [premſſum, Lat.] Antecedent propoſition. 
This word is rare in the fingular. 
They know the major or minor, which is implied, when you 
| pronounce the other premiſi and the concluſion. Watts. 
Pat 'uruM- #. J. [premium, Lat.] Something given to 
invite a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; whereas 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
2 or intereſt allowed them is ſuited to the hazard 

Addiſon's Free holder. 
Wa. 


were tempted to lend, eat Premiums and | 
and it concerned them o . that goy ee 
which they had truſted with their money. 
To PREMO'NISH. v. @, [premoneo, Lat.] To warn or 
admoniſh beforehand. 
PaxEMo'nISEMENT- #. g. [from premaniſh, ] Previous i in- 
formation. 
After n I will eco the compartition 
itſelf. Watton's A rebitecture. 


Pazmont'TiIon. 1. /. [from prrmoniſb.] Previous notice; 
previous intelligence. 


hand i in verſe, ſince 


arly filled with fruits, was offered to the 
Is, as the fremices or firſt gatherings, 
9 


muſt be higher than nature can raiſe without 
Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 


Swift's Miſcel. 


PR E 


What friendly premonitions have been ſpent 
— the f 2 uaſion 
orce an erroneous ö 
E 2 our Saviour's A diſciples, 
aaa. oth. fon. fur eb killed them ſhould 
they did God ſervice. 3 


PaENMo'ntrokv. ". /. [from pr and mea, Lat.] Pre- 


viouſly adviſing. 

ToPxemo'nsSTRATE. v. à. 65 and monſtro, Lat.] To 
ſhow beforehand. 

PREMUNTRE. =. / [Latin.] 1. A writ ia the common 

law, nn a penalty is incurrable, as infringing ſome 

ſtatute. he penalty ſo incurred. 3. A difficulty; 

a diftreſs. A low ungrammatical word. 

(1.) Premunire is now a good word in our Engliſh 
laws, by tract of time; and yet at firſt it was merely miſtaken 
for onere. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

(2.) Woolſey incurred a fremunire, forfeited ha his honour, 
eftate and life, which he ended in calamity. South. 
EMUNY'T1ION. #. . [from præ munio, Lat.] An antici- 
pation of objection. 


o PRENO'MINATE, V. 4. lor æronino, Latin. To fore- 


name. 
He you would ſound, 

Having ever ſeen, in the prexommate crimes, | 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
PrenowmINA'tION. 2. / [pre and namino, Latin.] . 'The 

privilege of beg named firſt. . 
* watry productions ſhould have the frenomination ; and. 
ey of the BA rather derive their names, than nominate 
— of the ſea. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pazno'TION. #. J. [prenction, Fr. pre and moſes, a 
Foreknowlcdge; preſcience. 

The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is ſo exact, that it 
ſtoppeth the now 4 or ſouthern hole of its neſt, according unto 
prenotion of theſe winds enſuing. Brown. 

PRENTICE. . /. [contra&ted, by colloquial licenſe, from 
apprentice.] One bound to a maſter, in order to in- 
ſtruction in a trade. 


Px 


* accuſer is my prentice, and when I did correct him for 
his fault, he * vow upon his knees = would be even with 
me. Shakeſteare's Henry VI. 
Pat /NTICESHIP. 2. . [from prentice.] The ſervitude of 
an apprentice. ä 

e ſerv d a preniceſbip, who ſets ſhop, 

Ward try'd on puppies, and the poor his drop. Pete. | 

PRENU“NCIA ION. . [prenuacio, Latin.] The act of 
telling before. Didt. 

Pa EO“ 3 n. /. [from preoccupate.] The act of 

taking pr jon before another. | 
To PREO C POETS v. a. [frooccuper, Fr. ræœoccupo. 
Latin. ] To anticipate. 2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill 

with RA 
( 1.) Honour aſpireth to death; orief flieth to it ; and fear 


Preoccupietb it. Bacon. 
(2.) That the model be plain without colours, leſt the eye 


t reoccupate the judgment. Wation's Architecture. 
PaEOCCUPA'TION. . 7 [ preoccupation, Fr. from precccupate. 
1. Anticipation. 2. reren. 3. Anticipation of 
objection. 
(3.) As if, by way of preoccupation, he ſhould have ſaid; well, 
here you fe your commiſſion, this is your duty, theſe are your 
ts; never ſeek for evaſions from worldly afflicti- 
ons; this is your reward, if you perform it; this 1s your 
doom, if you decline it. | South. 
To Pxeo'ccury. v. a To 5 repoſſeſs; to occupy by an- 
ticipation or prejudices. 
J think it more ref to the reader to leave ſomething 
to reflections, than frecccuþy his judgment. Arbuthact. 
To Pxro/minaTe- wv. a. [pre and omincr, Lat.] To prog- 
noſticate ; to ſhow by omens any future event. 


PRE 


Becauſe many favens were ſeen when Alexander entered Ba- 

bylon, they were thought to preominate his death. Brown. 

PrxEopt'nion. n. . [pre and opinie, Lat] Opinion an- 
tecedentl formed; prepoſſeſſion. 

Diet holds no ſolid — of ſelection; ſome, in indiſtinct vo- 
racity, eating almoſt any; others, out of a timorous preopi nion, 
refraining from very many things. | Brown. 

To PREORDA'IN. v. 2. {tre and ordain.] To ordain 
beforehand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all things 
be freordained by God, and fo demonſtrated to be willed by 

„it remains there is no ſuch thing as fin. Hammond. 
e ſouls preordain'd by fate, 

The race of gods have reach'd that envy'd ſtate. Reſcom. 
| Preo'rDINANCE. u. /, [pre and ordinance.] —— 
A firſt decree · Not in uſe. 

Theſe lowly courteſies 

Might ſtir the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn freordinance and firſt decree 

Into the law of children. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

PxEorRDINA'TION. n. . [from preordain.] The act of 
preordaining. | 

PrEeparA'TION. 2. / [freparatio, Lat. preparation, Fr. 
from prepare.] 1. The act of preparing or previouſly 
fitting any thing to any purpoſe. 2. Previous meaſures. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. 4. The a& of making or 
fitting by a regular proceſs. 5. —_ thing made by pro- 
ceſs of operation. 6. Accompliſhment ; z qualification. 
Out of uſe. 

(1.) Nothing hath — more fatal. to that due frefaration 

fror another life, than our miſtake of the nature and 
end of this, ake's Preparation for Death. 

(2.) I will ſhew what preparations there were in nature for 

this diſſolution, and after what manner it came to paſs. —.— 

G- .) I make bold to preſs, with ſo little preparation, upon 
"(4:) In the frepurations of cookery, the mall velit 42 

4.) In the ations moſt v e 
of ; es are dt WE e, os Amen. To Þ 
| I the c iſts more ng, magni 
their 5 preparations, — the curioſity T wm. and delude 
the ſecurity of moſt. Brown's ulgar Errours. 


.) 87 John, are a gram of excellent breeding, 
4 in wonder and 


— y allowed for your 
many warlike, — and learned — Boay Shakeſp. 
\ Paepa'narIvVE, 
knowledge preparative to this work. 
South. 


adj. 
ving the >; 
'ould men have 
the laborious queſt o 
 PrEPa'raATIVE. n. Y [preparatif, Fr. from trepare.] 1. 
That which has the power of preparing or previoufly 
fitting. 2. That which is done in order to ſomething 


wy 9 They tell us the profit of reading is ſingular, in chat it 
Hooker. 


ſerveth for a preparative unto fermons. 
My book of advancement of learning may be ſome pr a- 


reparing or qualifyin 
—＋ me days — —— nights in 


tive or for the better opening of the inſtauration. Bacon. 
Reſolyedneſs in fin can, with no reaſon, be imagined a pre- 
ative to remiſſion. 


— of Pi 2 


Though he judged the time of fickneſs an 


N repentance; yet he 8 pt uſe- 


ful prepdrative, the voice of God . 
| Fe 

| Such a temper is a contradiction to 
founded in the deſtruction of thoſe qualities, which are the on 


tions and preparatives to it. South. 
15 ') The milzies, which hgre enſued, may be yet, through 
thy mercy, preparati ves to us of future bleſſings. K. Charles. 


What avails it to make all the neceſſary preparatives for our 
voyage, if we do not actually begin the journey. Dryden. 


Pazeea'RaTIVELY. adv. [from preparative. ] Previouſly ; ; 
by way of preparation. 


To Pagra'ns. v. =. 


[preparatif, Fr. from prepare.] * | 


repentance, as being 


P R E 
It is preparatively to many uſeful things in thi 
a Hal. 
Paera'raToORY. adj. [prefaratoire, Fr.] 1. Antecedently 


_ 2. Introductory; previous; antecedent. 
he practice of all theſe 1s to our condition in 
thi == and preparatory to our in the next. 
) li formal Vs . 
(2.) Preparatory, limited and —_— in writ- 
ing preclude this way of occaſional interrogatories Hale. 
Rains were but atory, the violence of the deluge de- 


pended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. Burnet. 
To PREPARE. v. a. [preparo, Lat. preparer, Fr.] 1. To 
fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any uſe; to make ready 
for any purpoſe. 2. To qualify for any purpoſe. 3. To 
make ready beforehand. 4. To form; to make. 5. To 
make by regular proceſs: as, le prepared a medicine. 


(1.) Patient Octavia, plough thy viſage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 


Pretare men's hearts by giving them the grace of humility, 
tance and probity of heart. Hammond, 


Confound the peace eſtabliſh'd, and grejare 
Their fouls to hatred, and their hands to war. Dryden. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar d for upper li 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of might. Dryden, 
The beams of light had been in vain ä 


Had not the eye been fit for viſion made; 
In vain the author had the eye prepar'd 
With fo much ſkill, had not the light — Blackmore. 


(2.) Some preachers, being prepared only upon two or three 


points of doctrine, run the ſame round. Addiſon. 
(3-) There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that may 
prepare a city for habitation. Pſalm cviii. 36. 
Now fr epare thee for another ſight. Milton. 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar d 
In God's eternal ſtore, to cribe 
This univerſe. Milton. 
(4) He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and prepared it upon 
floods. Pal. xxiv. 2. 


To take previous meaſures. 2. 
To make every 8 ready z to put things in order. 3. 

To make one's ſelf ready ; to put himſelf in a ſtate of 
ex tion. 


(1. ) E of ſpeech, which ts to our 
minds the _ ideas of things fo truly, as if we po them with 
our eyes; 2s Di mal of — kill herſelf. Peacham. 
2.) Go in, „bid them prepare for dinner. Shakeſpeare. 


e long-fuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a frefaring. _— Peter, i ld 2. 
Pxeea'ne. . /. [from the verb.] Preparation; previous 
meaſures. Nat in uſe. 
In our behalf | | 
men, and make prepare for war. 


So levy Shakeſpeare. 
Pazea'neDLyY. adv. [from propered. ] By proper precedent 
meaſures. 
She frefaredly may frame herſelt 


To tl way ſhe's forc'd to. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Parea'xeEDNEss. =. f [from prepare. State or act of 
being prepared : as, be's in a preparedneſs for his final 
exit 
Paera'nEr. =. / [from prepare | . One that prepares ; 
2 * reviouſly fits. 2. That which fits for any thing. 


biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her mind to 
td ſuch a doleful ts Gage came to viſit her. Wattan. 


2.) Codded grains are an improver of land, and freparer of 


it for other crops. Mortimer : Huſbandry. 
Pazpe'nss. | ad. [prefenſus, Lat.] Forethought; pre- 
Pxere'nseD. conceived ; contrived beforchand : as, 
malice repenſe. 
To Pxzro'npt. v. 4. [from preponderate.] To outweigh. 
Not uſed. 


ingroſſed to our 


Though pillars by channeling be ſeeming 
weakned and ore ought not to 


"ES yet they are truly 


PRE 


be che more ſlender, but the more corpulent, ualeſs apparences PREPO'STEROUS. ad; 


R truths. Watton's Architecture. 
PRETO “TD RAN cx. * J. [from prepanderate.] The ſtate 
PreyO'NDERANCY- of outweighing ; ſuperiority of 

weight. 

Ae addition of ponderoſity in dead bodies, comparing them 


unto blocks, this — preponderancy is rather an appear- 

ance than rea! Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The mind ſhouldd examine all the ds of probability, 

and, upon a due balancing the whole, reje& or receive propor- 


bility. Locke. 
Little light boats were the which e uſed, to the 
fides whereof this fiſh remora faſtening, might make it ſwag, 
as the leaſt fref onderance on either fide will and ſo retard its 
courſe. Grew's Muſeum, 
To PREPO/NDERATE. v. a. [pr epondero, Latin 1. To 
outweigh ; to overpower. by weight. 2. To overpower 


by ſtronger influence. 
(1.) An inconſiderable weight, by diſtance from the centre 
of the balance, will 1 — nag tudes. Clanville. 
The trivialleſt into the ſcale with 


it, preponderates fu 
* 8 of the Tongue. 
ToParrro'nDeRATE. . . 1. To exceed in weight. 2. 
To exceed in influence or power analogous to weight. 


(1.) That is no juſt balance, — - 


treponderate.. Wilkins, 
e that would make the lighter 


ſo fon do it, by adding new weigh 
took out of the heavier, r li 
Unleſs the mathematical center vi of « f 

be fixed in the vity mathematical center L 24 four — 
of all the reſt, they cannot be evenly attracted on all ſides, but 
muſt preponderate _ way or other. r 

42. In matters of probability, we cannot be ſure that we 
Mts n 


hind, which may outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to * 
der ate with US. 


| By penting one argument on one fide and the other into the 
balance, we muſt a judgment which ſide preponderates. 
Watts. 


PRETONDERATTION. #. . [from preponderate.] The act 
or ſtate of outweighing any thing. 
In matters, require preſent , we muſt content 
ourſelves with a mere preponderation of — we reaſons... 
Vattes Logick. 
_ SE. v. a. [prepoſer, Fr. præ bono, Lat.] To put 
ore. 


P xepos1'TION. 3. /. [prepoſition, Fr. grepeſitio, Lat.] In 
grammar, a particle governing a caſe. 
9 it, has to ſomething going before in the 
. — to Rome. 2 2 Lat. Gram. 
PaETO“sIT OR. #. prepeſitor, Latin.] A ſcholar ap- 
pointed by the LA rm, to overlook the reſt. 
To fill with an 


To PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. [pre and poſſeſs.) 
opinion unexamined ; to prejudice. 

She was prepoſſeſed with the ſeandal of falivating. = 
= Wiſeman, 
Panrossn' $$10n. „. f from prepoſeſe.] 1. Preoccupa- 

tion ; firſt 1 2. Prejudice; preconceived opi- 
nion. 

(.) God hath taken care to anti 


cipate 
man .to give piety epoſſeſſion, before other competitors 
ſhould be able to 1 him in ho- 
lineſs firſt and bod ar in bliſs. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


— — who were held under the 
fe 


and prevent every 


it might have been pitied, but not ſo 


South. 
thought, from repoſſeſſion free, reflect 


| Our rays a rays, as Ty the fight reſpect. 72 


tionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of proba- 


ſignifies ſome relation, which the thing ſignified 


s of education, been abuſed into fuch - 


” R ©* 


[trepeflerus, Lat.] 1. Having 
— mw as ought to be laſt. 2. Wrong; abſurd ;" 
A to perſons ; fooliſh ; abſurd. 

of ) 771. meth take may be cenſured as prepoſterous, be- 
cauſe I thus treat laſt of the antediluvian earth, which was firſt 
in order of nature. Woodwoard's Natural Hiffory. 

(2.) Put a caſe of a und of Amazons, where the whole go- 
vernment, publick and private, is in the hands of women: is 
not ſuch a prefofierous government the firſt order of 
nature, for women to rule over men, and in itſelf void? Bacon. 

Death from a father's hand, from whom I firſt 
Receiv'd a being ! 'tis a prepoſterous gift, 


An act at which inverted nature ſtarts, 
And bluſhes to behold herſelf fo cruel. Denham. 
Such is the world's prepofterous fate; 
all creatures, martal hate 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Denbam. 


8 1 miſſionaries 5 — their liberal contribution, 4f- 
ing their trefofterous c to make them proſel es, who 
had — mind N — at Fell. 
By this diſtribution of matter, continual proviſion is every 
where made for the ſupply of bodies, quite contrary to the pre- 
paſterous reaſonings of thoſe men, who expected fo different a 
reſult. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3.) Prepofterous aſs ! that never read fo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd. Shakeſp. 
Pxepo'sTEROUSLY. adv. from prepo ſterous.] In a wrong 
ſituation ; abſurdly. 
— i things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That befal reef rouſiy. Shakeſd. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
Upon this ſuppoſition, one animal would have its lungs, 
where another hath its liver, and all the other members pre- 
Fofterouſly placed; there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuals. | Bentley's Sermons. 
Pazro'sTEROUSNESS. 2. /. [from frepo/terons.] Abſur- 
dity z wrong order or method. 
Pxz'eorTency. n. / [prefotentia, Lat.] Superiour power; 
predominance. 
If there were a determinate prepotenqy in the right, and ſuch 
as ariſeth from a conſtant root in nature, we might expect 
the ſame in other animals. | Brown. 
Pazpu'ce. . . [prepace, Fr. prefutium, Latin.) That 
wans covers the glans ; foreſkin 
The prepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled. Wiſeman. 


Ta Pre 'nzqQuIne. V. a. _” and require.] To demand 


previouſly. 
Some primary litera] Genification i is prerequired to that othcr 
of figurative Hammond, 


Di. Paras dpis ir E. adj. [pre and requiſite, ] Something pre- 


viouſly neceſſary. 
The conformation of parts is neceſſary, not only unto the 
prerequifite and previous conditions of birth, but alſo unto the 


parturition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Before the exiſtence of com ed body, there muſt be a 


-exiſtence of active principles, neceſſarily prerequifite to the 
mixing theſe particles of bodies. detent 
Parc GATIVE. n. , [prerogative, Fr. præregati va, low 
Lat.] An excluſive or rate privilege. „ 
My daughters and the fair Parthenia _ far better put in 


their claim for that prerogative. Sidney. 
Our prerogative | 

Calls not your counſels, but our natural eſs 

Imparts this. Shakeſpeare. 

———— How could communities, | 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, ſceptres, and crowns, 

But by degree, ſtand in —— place? Shakeſpeare, 

The great Caliph — = old trerogative in the choice and 
confirmation of t Knelles. 

are the beſt 14 * * h the king hath the juſteſt 
gati ve, and the people the beſt liberty acon. 


Had any of theſe Lend cauſes defpolled God of his fre- 
rogative, or had God himſelf conſtrained the mind and will of 
man to impious acts by any celeſtial inforcements ? ? Rateigh, 


+ C 


* P Poe” _ 


P R E P R E 
They obtained another x royal prerogative and power, to make (2.) And prefbyters have their jackpuddings too. Butler. 


war and peace at their pleaſure Dawies. PRESBYTE'RIAL- | [Tg*7 fr wg0>. | Confiſting of eldeis; 
The houſe of commons to theſe their frerogatives over the PRESBYTERIAN a term for a modern form of eccleſi- 
lords, ſent an order to the lieutenant of the Tower, that he aſtical government. 


ſhould cauſe him to be executed that very day. ä Chiefly was urged the abolition of epiſcopal, and the efta- 
For freedom ſtill maintain d aliv;, | bliſhing of preſbyterian government. King Charles. 
Freedom an Englith ſubject's ſole I erogative, Who ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and fo unhappily 
our pious praiſe, Dryden. a more unavoidable fway in preſbyterial determinations ? 


All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill, 


Holyday. 
Ev'n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the will. Dryd. PazsByTE'RIAN, 7. 4 from /r:/byter.] An abettor of 

* _ wo be ow Þ ware mg - r 2 dre LO calvin 00 diſcipline. 

when it ngui any ideas, 10 as perceive them O more rigid erians. 
be different, to conſider in Char circumſtances they are ca _ Pon ” ngid Profeye —_ 


he ns 4 bo es 2 — treſlyter. Body of elders, 
pared. whether prieſts cr laymen. 
| 3 _ R only 2 „ of 14 4 other Thoſe which ſtood for the preſbytery, thou _— 2 had 


his body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. m—_—_— CY the luerarchy 
 Parno'carived. adj. [from frer:gative.] Having an e- bitten fynod, an afſembl 1 Bacon. 
cluſive pong. ob e 2 4a | | DE clerks and akdere. nn, bibs br — 4 
ae en N 
rerogatiy'd are 8 
"Tis ad ue they fe i Shakeſpeare. C ds woolpack. clergy y their fide. Cleaveland. 


Pars. Pre:, pref, ſeem to be derived from he os, correct a wealthy, a 
pheorx, a prielt ; ; it being uſual in after times to drop the Pxx'scrence. . 
letter o in like caſes. Gibſon's Camden 


PRESA'GE. . /. {preſage, Fr. graſagium, Lat.} Prog- 


noſtick ; preſenſion of futurity. 5 N 
Joy and ſhout freſage of vit Milton. Zut that of hand. Shakeſpeare's Troilus aud Crefſida. 
Dreams have generally been — by authors only as re- Preſcience or foreknowledge, conſidered in order and nature, 
velations of what has already happened, or as freſages of what if we may ſpeak of God after the manner of men, goeth before 
is to happen. It — ce; ä rang ge E 
To PRESAT GE. v. 4. [jreſager, Fr. præ ſagis, Latin. 1. , or before Y ing to be cared for; and preſcience 
To ferbode; to foreknow ; to foretell ; to 4 heſy : is no other than an infallible toreknowledge, gh. 
ſeems properly uſed of internal preſenſion. 2. = fa God's preference, from all eternity, being but the ſeeing every 


with of — the the thing foret 3. To foretoken ; to — ever exiſts as it is, contingents as 142 ne- 


. [prefeience, Fr. from trtſcienc.] Pas- 
—— . of peace thongs. 

tax our policy, call it 
Foreftall our e, and eſteem no act ths 


as neceſſary, can neither work any chan 
toreſhow. by thus ſeeing it, nor itſelf be deceived what it kes. 
(1.) 3 s late ie propheſy Hammond. 
Do gn ny * Shatefp. Hear VI. If certain preſtience of uncertain events imply a contradic- 
mind tion, it ſeems it be ſtruck out of the omniſeieney of God, 
Foreſecing, or — aging from the depth | and leave no blemith behind. More. 
Of knowledge ge pal or preſent, could have fear'd | Of things of the maſt accidental and mutable nature, God's. 
How fuch united force of gods, how fuch | preſtionce is certain. South, 
| As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe. Milton. 


Freedom was firſt beftow'd on human 
ed e or — And freſcience only held the ſecond — 


This contagion might have been e Dry, b 
| onſumptions. PRE'SCIENT. adj. [freſciens, Latin.] Foreknowing z 


of its precurſors. ue {<1 
imd freedom, I freſage you Gem wi 


If heav'n be juſt, and if to virtue kind Dryden. 2 FE 
2.) That by certain ſigns we ma treſage — deliberation concerning the marriage of his 

WN y ous rages 5 ghter _ —_— had ſhewed himſelf ſenſible and 

The ſovereign of the heav'ns hs amo proc the event. | 5 


If 1 & the Preſcieat, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand. Pere. 
My dreams —— — _ at 8 Na gg e. 4 [ prefcizs, Latin. ] Having foreknow- 
ton. 


ms adviſe fome S .. 
That cloud, COT n honey then. does n af te 
A greater ſtorm than — — 8 f Proſe 1 22 of fortune fied ; 
Can throw upon us. Denham's Sopby. reſcious * eaving me behind, 
When others fell, this gy bard To drink the of life. D Dendes's Eacic. 


The crown bord e Waller, To Pansci'nD. v. a. [prefcings, Latin-] To cut off; 10 
ParsSA'GEMENT. 2 e I. 1: Forebodement ; abſtract. 


1 2. A ; * A — of B not ouſy preſcind from, but po- | 


Iris. 
2 PxescrNnDENT. adj. 8 Lata) Abſtradting. 
e ent of il! We may, for one ſingle act 
yl 


from whence wetting nothing can be naturally nobody, who knows the 
— 's Vulgar — deny. pref 


— » 2 Lichter, Lat. TewfurigS. | b. AN PRESCRIE. V. a. be Lat 
prieſt. 4 1. terian. N 


(J.) Pre abſent through infirmity from their churches, medica . 
might be fa ts yoo by the deputies who in their ſtead did r Jy VP PO prove 
but read —. | Hooker. iy kind of n argument CO 2 — all 
They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, properly fo called, ESL ſcripture Wel not, or all things, 
to 7reſbyters, without giving them * canſecration. | ſcripture preſcribeth nat, condemned. 


Hater. 
Lefty. 2 blanc moon her office they Treſcrib' d. Ilan. 


„0 
There's joy, when to wild will you laws [reſcribe, 


When bid fortune back her bribe. 


Dryden. 
When parents loves are order'd by a fon, 


Let ſtreams preſcribe their fount ins where to run. Dryden. 
Buy a ſhort account of the preſſing obligations which lie on 
the magiſtrate, I ſhall not ſo much preſcribe directions for the 


future, as praiſe what is paſt. Atterbury. 
(z.) The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by correc- 
tion; and he who writes * is no more an enemy to the 


offender, than the an t, when he freſcribe: 
phyſiei patient, Treſe 


. . Dryden. 
The extremeſt ways they firſt ordain, | 
Preſeribi 2g ſuch intol in, 
As none but ng could foſtain. Dryden. 


. ou 2 argue, that a ph underſtands his own 
then, þ although he ſhould 7 reſeribe poiſon to 
al by patients, he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable 
only to God. Swift. 
ToPrescaVet. v. 8. r. To influence by long cuſtum. 
2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 3. [Freſcrire, 
Pr.] To form à cuſtom which has the A law. 


4. To write medical directiens and forms of medicine. 


ſchool, where being feafoned with minor ſentences, they pre- 
K Oy cy own 


« dd not preſcribe or come 


years of exemption. 
a) | 1 Arbuthnot. 
By doctors' . to the doQors' 
Bald ; in the ill to play the de J 8 


Preſcribe, — ang and call — fools. 


laid down in a precept. 
Thoſe very laws fo added, themſelves do not j 
unlawful ; as they plainly confeſs both in matter of ava Jeri 


attire, and of rites appertai 
| Pas“ SCRIPT, 8. . — Jagy Latin.] | Diredtion ; 
precept; model prefcribed. Milton ſeems 9 accent the 
laſt. 2. Medical order. 
bt: ) 1 ſanctuary is fram'd 
ove Milton. 


pf Nor did he ever — unto any 


treſcrift. | | Fell. 

PrxESCRI'PTION- n. n. { [preſcription, Fr. græſcriptia, Lat. 

from pref. ribo, Lat.] 1. Rules 

by long cuſtom ; cuſtom continued till it has the force of 

law. 2. Medical receipt. 

(2. Yow tell 2 

Of threeſcore and two | 

To make preſcription for a kin s worth. 

Uſe fuch as have iled before in things y 

them ; for that breeds confidence, and 

to maintain their Bacon's Eſſays. 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty, to diſpo 


a vice from TT on on "we 
1 | | 


_ 15 time 


Shakeſpeare. 


have em- 


| Lau — 5 
2 3 


2 
For . ag of my ly ge — | 
againſt . reſcri pin. 
he * had never heard of the Indian way of 


curing the gout by moxa. 

Pre'szance. #. /. [preſeance, Fr.] Priority of 2 in 
ſitting. Not uſed. 

The gueſts, though: rude in their other faſhions, may, for 


Patg'sence. n. ſ. [preſence, Fr. preſentia, Lat.] 


(r.) A reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


Pote.. 
Pag'scarrTr. ag. [preſcriptus, Lat.] Directed; —_— 


and authoriſed 


will ftrive 


South. 


PrRESENCE-CHAMBER- 


PM 8 


their diſcreet judgment in 


ce and preſeaxce, read a 
leſſon to our civileſt gentry. 


Cares Survey of C pie nn . 

State 
of being preſent; contrary to abſence. 2. Approach 
face to face to a great perſonage. 3. State of being in 
the view of a ſuperiour. 4. A number aſſembled before 
a great perſon. 5. Port; air; mien; demeanour. 6. 

Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf to bis court. . 
Readineſs at need ; quickneſs at expedients. 8. The pet- 
ſon of a ſuperiour. 

1.) To- _— we hold a Stern ſupper, 


And I'll requeſt your preſence. Shakeſpeare. 
The freſence N a kin love 
Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends, 
As it diſanimates his enemies. Shakeſp. Herry VI. 
We have always the fame natures, and are where the 
ſervants of the ſame 4 N every place is equally full of his 
freſence, and every Late. 


is equally ly hrs gift. 
(2.) The thepherd 4 Downs anſwered with ſuch a trembling 
voice and abaſhed countenance, agg 1 ſo far from the 


matter, that it was ſome ladies, thinking 
it want of education, whi 81 with 
Sidney. 
e fear, 


unwonted pre ſence. 
Which once they knew authority did bear ! Dame!. 
(3.) I know not by what F am made bold, 
In fach a preſence here, to ts. Ny. 
Thus with eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe 
3 thy # noon LW with . nh 
reſence Almi F pleas' 
Wick cy celeſtial — 7 
I have not fo well conſulted the. 


Milton. 


te of my intel- 


lectuals, in EY their imperfections into ſuch diſcerning 


prefences. Glarville's Scefyis. 
Since cli cares and trains of inhred fears, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the 12 bold, 


Wichout reſpect to or to Dryden. 
(4. Look I fo pale, 

—_ ; and no man in the preſence, | 

But his red colour hath forkok his cheeks. Shakeſpeare, 
Odmar, of all this freſence does contain, | 

Give her your wreath whom you eſteem molt fair. Drpden. 


rather dign 


ity of prefence, than beauty of Bacon. 
A 2 peaks acceptance, gi * a force to 
language, and helps to —.— by look and — Collier. 
great his prefence, how erect his look, 
How ev | 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes. Smith, 


(6.) By them they paſs, all gazing on them round, 
And to the preſence mount, whoſe glorious view 
Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound. FASL 
An' t pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the p r 5 2 4 VIII. 
The lady Anne of Bretagne, paſſin e preſence in 
the court of France, and eſpyin 1 — famous poet, 


leaning upon his elbow faſt — * ods kiſkng him, ſaid, we 


muſt honour with our kiſs the mouth from w ſo many 
{ſweet verſes have ed. Peacham. 


A bodily ſtrength is a felicity of nature, but no- 
; ching comparable to a Earning nad _, 4. 45 of | 


L' Eftrange. 
Errors, not to be recall'd, do find 
Their beſt redreſs from f reſtice of the mind, 


Contage our greateſt failings doth ſupply. 


(8.) To her the fov'reign 
n. wa” [preſence and chamber or 
PxESENCE=ROOM, + room.] The room in which 2 


great perſon receives company 
If theſe nerves, which are the conduits to ccnvey them "a 


Waller. 
-frefſence thus reply d. Milton. 


without to their audience in the brain, the mind's preſence-room, 


are fo diſordered, as not to perform thei: fun — they have 
no poſtern to be admitted by. 
Kneller, with ſilence and ſurpriſe, 
We ſee Britannia's monarch rile, 
e 


Lech. 


Pp R E 
And aw'd by thy deluſive hand, 


As in the frejence-chamber ſtand. Adidifon. 


PartsSE/NSION. 2. / IE enſios, Lat. ] Perception before- 


hand. 

The hedgehog's freſenſion of winds is exact. Brown, 
PRESENT. adj. [oreſent, Fr. præ ſens, Lat.] 1. Not ab- 
ſent; being face to face ; being at hand. 2. Not paſt ; 
not future. 3. Ready at hand ; quick in emergencies. 
4. Favourably attentive ; not negleQtul ; propitious. 5. 
Unforgotten ; not neglectful. 6. Not abſtracted ; not 
abſent of mind; attentive. 7. Being now in view; be- 
ing now under conſideration. 


(1.) But neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe the 


regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity more than commen- 
turate to the extent of the world, and ſuch as is moſt intimately 


Freſent with all the beings of the world. Hale. 
Be not often preſent at feaſts, not at all in diſſolute company; 
pleaſing objects ſteal away the heart. aylor. 
Much I have heard | 
Incredible to me, in this difpleas'd, 
That I was never freſent on the place | 
Of thoſe encounters. . __,_ Milton's Agoniſtes. 
(s 2.) Thou future things can'ſt repreſent 
As preſent. de bs ta Milton. 
A preſent good ma onably b with, upon a pro- 
bable —— of 42 good which is more mans 
ihins. 
The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve 
With pleatant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; 
The preſent hours in preſent mirth employ, 
And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 
The fre/ent age hath not been leis inquititive than the former 
ages. Were. 5 | Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The preſent moment like a wife we ſhun, 
And ne'er enjoy, becauſe it is our own. Young. 
(3.) If a man write little, he had need have a memory; 


if he confer little, he had need have a preſent wit; and if he 
read little, he had need have much cunning. Bacon. 


P R E 


(J.) Plain Clarence! 
I will fend thy foul to heay'n, 
If heav'n will take the preſent at our hands. Shakeſpeare. 
His dog to-morrow, by his malter's command, he mult c 
for a preſent to his lady. | Shakeſpeare. 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, wits the admiral's enſign, as. 
a preſe it unto Solyman. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
| Say heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein | 
Afford a reſent to the infant God? 
Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 


To welcome him to this his new abode ? Milton, 
They that are to love inclin'd, 

Sway'd by chance, not choice or art 
To the firſt that's fair or kind, 

Make a preſent of their heart. Waller. 
Somewhat is ſure deſign'd by fraud or force; 

Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. Dryden. 

(2.) Be it known to all men by theſe preſents. Shakeſ/. 


ToPxese'NnT. v. a, [preſents, low Lat. preſentcr, Fr. in 


all the ſenſes.] 1. To place in the preſence of a ſupe- 
riour. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. 3. To offer; 
to exhibit. 4. To give formally and ceremonioufly. 5. 
To put into the hands of another in ceremony. 6. To 
favour with gifts. To preſent, in the ſenſe of to give, 
has ſeveral ſtructures: we ſay abſolutely, 7 preſent a max, 
to give ſomething to him. This is leſs in aſe. The com- 
mon phraſes are, ta preſent a gift to a nan; or, to preſent 
the man with a gift. 7. To prefer to eceleſiaſtical bene- 
fices. 8. To offer openly. g. To introduce by ſome- 
thing exhibited to the view or notice. Not in uſe. 10. 


To lay before a court of judicature, as an object of en- 
quiry. | 


Tis a high point of philoſophy and virtue for a man to be 


10 freſent to himſelf, as to be always provided againſt all acci- 


dents. L*Eftrange. 
(+) Be freſent to her now, as then, | 
And let not yougs and ＋ _ fe Eee 
Againſt your wills oppoſe their mights. en. Johnſon. 
The * vu par Fs. treſent at the pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th' inanimated fair, 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire. Dryden. 


Nor could I hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo preſent to my pray'r. 
-.._.(4.) The mind 
ſight, and freſent to the ſaul. 
(2.) Thus much I believe may 
part of them are not brought up fo well, or accuſtomed to fo 
much religion, as in the preſent inſtance, Law. 


Watts. 


| The Pxz'senT. An elliptical expreſſion for the preſent time ; 


the time now exiſting. 
—Wöben he ſaw deſcend . 
The ſon of God to judge them, terriſyd 
He fled ; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun 
The preſent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Might ſuddenly inflict. 
looking forward into the end of things are ſtruck at. 
| L' Eftrange.. 
Who, ſince their own ſhort underſtandings reach 
No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wile, 


Dryden. 
keeps the ſeveral objects all within. 


be ſaid, that the much greater 


| Milton, 
Men that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, without 


Speak what they think, and tell tales of themſelves. Rowe. 


At PaE“s ENT. [a preſent, Fr.] At the 
elliptically, for the preſent time. 
"he ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of the decay in 


preſent time ; now 


their trade. 

Addiſon. 
Pxe'sENT. n. . [treſent, Fr. from the verb.] 1. A gift; 
a donative ; ſomething ceremoniouſly given. 
er mandate exhibited per preſentes, 


2. A letter 


(r.) On to the ſacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and freſent 1 . 
Before the ſeat ſupreme. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 
(2.) He knows not what he fays ; and vain is it, 
That we greſent us to him. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
EE SRERSS mm 
what ta m 1 | t ts . Mi 3 
Now way leaf, pho ev'ry movi — Wh 
Preſents a foe, and ey'ry foe a 6 Daienbam. 
rides's memory is ever ready to offer to his mind ſome- 
thing out of other men's writings or converſations, and is pre- 


ſenting him with the thoughts of other perſons Y- | 
Watts's Imfrovement of the Mind; 
a+) Folks m mudwall tenement, | | | 
rding pe corn for rent, 
| Preſent a turkey or a hen 1 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 
(5. ) So ladies in romance aſſiſt their knight, 
OT ar, Pope. 
(6. ou ſpendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch a great one, 
and thy eſtate in preſenting him; ad, all, bs os aber 
md but ſometimes to be ſmiled upon, and always to be 
ſmiled at, | .. 
That eourted long, at length are forc'd to woo. den. 
Octavia preſented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 
fon Marcellus. Dryden. 
Should I preſent thee with rare figur d plate, „ 
O how thy riſing heart would throb and beat. Dryden. 


(7.) That he put theſe biſhops in the places of the deceaſed | 
by his own authority, is notoriouſly falſe; for the duke of 


Saxony always preſented. Atterbury.. 
(3.) He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle to 
French navy, which — refuſed. Hayward. 
(9. Tell on, ſhe, the woful > 
The which theſe reliques fad preſent unto. Spenſer. 
(10.) The juries were practiſed effectually with to preſent 
the ſaid pamphlet, with all aggravating epithets. Swift. 


PxeSENTA'NEOUS. adj. [from præ ſentaneus, Lat.] Ready; 
quick; immediate. — EE 


Some pla e of ſuch malignity, that, like a 2 
. a | = 


1 


P R E 


frre adj. [from preſent.) What may be pre- Patse/nruent. . . [from preſeut.] 1. The act of 

ſented. preſenting. 2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; repre- 
Incumbents of churches preſentable cannot, by their ſole ——y s 2 

act, grant their KA but 4 ſentation 3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunciation 


may make | 

of the profits thereof. li Parerg0?. 

PatsEnTa'TiON. n. f. [freſentaticn, Fr. from preſent.] 

t. The act of preſenting. 2. The act of offering any 

one to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 3. Exhibition. 4. This 
word is miſprinted for p reſer ſion. 

(1.) Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere deſires, 

as 2 mean of procuring deſired effects at the hands of God. 

Hoc ter. 

1 He made effectual proviſion for recovery of advowſons 

reſentations to churches. Hale. 

What, ſhall the curate controul me? have not I the preſen- 


* * 3 Fe * 42 
3-). Theſe preſentations of fighting on are nec 
* the effefts of an heroick play. ; — 


4.) Although in ſundry animals, we deny not a kind of 
al meteorology, or innate preſentation both of wind and 
weather, = that S 1 ſenſe, they cannot retain 
that appre ter death. Brown's Fuga Errours. 
Paese'nTATIVE. adj. [from prefent.] Such as that pre- 
ſentatĩons may be made of it, 
Mrs. Gulſton poſſeſſed of the 22 | 
well, did procure from the king leave to annex. 
the vicarage, 


of Bard- 
ſame to 
and to make, it preſentative,. and gave them both 
to St. John's College in Oxon. Spelman. 
PaesewnTE'e. . J. [from preſents, Fr.] One preſented. 
ta a beneſice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he does. not give 
inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a perſon preſented to him, or at 
leaſt give notice to the patron of the dbb ility of his preſentee.. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
oy One that preſents. 


Pages: NTEs. u. /. [from 


The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter. L'Eftr. 
PxesE'nTIAL- adj. [from preſent. ] Suppoſing actual nn. 
By union, I do not un that. which is local or pre- 
ſential, becauſe I conſider God as omnipreſent. Norris. 


PareSENTLa'LiDY. / [from preſential.] State of deing 


Mn This eternal, indiviſible act of. his exiſtence makes all 
futures actually preſent: to him; and it is the preſentiality of 
the object, which founds the unerring eertainty of his know- 
ledge. | | South's Sermons.. 
To PRESZ“NT IAT E. v. 4. [from prefent.} To make preſent. 
The fancy may be fo ſtrong, as to preſentiate upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times paſt 
of fancy, in reſentiating any one thing that is paſt, being no- 


leſs wonderful, than having power, it ſhould alſo acquire 
the perfection to preſentiate them all. Grew.. 


 PagsSenTi'Ficx. adj. [prieſens and facio, Lat.] Making. 


preſent. Not in uſe. | 
PaesSenTiFICKLY. adv. [from preſentifick.) In ſuch a 
manner as to make preſent. 
The whole — times . 9 ing to 
everlaſting, is co and preſentifickly repreſented to Goc 
once, 2 if all things and. actions were, at this very inſtant, 
really preſent and exiſtent. before hm. More. 


Paz'senTLY. adv: [from pre/ent.] » At preſent ;- at this 4 


time; now. Obſolete: 2. Immediately ; ſoon after. 
(r.) The towns and forts you freſently have, are ſtill left 
unto you to be kept either with or. without garriſons, ſo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. idney. 
We may preſume, that a rare thing it is not in the church 
af God, even for that very word whi 
their joy, and afterwards their ſtudy that hrar it. r. 
To of it as requireth, would require very long diſ- 
courſe; all I will preſently ſay is this. 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which freſently 
it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to in need of all which it hath 
not. . | Raleigh's Eſſays. 
(2.) Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his porn, 4 
outh, 


greſently the fot ſhall meaſure himſelf by himſelf. 


the power 


is read to be preſentiy 


ooker. 


of the jurors themſelves or ſome other officer, as juſtice, 
conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyors, and, without any iniorma- 
tion, of an offence inquirable in the court to which it is 


preſented. | Convel. 
(1.) —— When comes your book forth? 
Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shckeſj eare. 
(2.) — — Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 
Oo to cheat the eye with blear illuſion, 
And give it falſe jreſentments, leſt the place | 
And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. Milton. 
3.) The grand juries were practiſed with, to preſent the 
id pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and their pr eſent- 


ments publiſhed for ſeveral weeks in all the news-papers. 
| | Swift. 
Pxe'SENTNESS. #. . [from preſent.] Preſence of mind; 
quickneſs at emergencies. | 
Goring had a much better underſtanding, a much keener 


courage, and fr2ſentneſs of mind in danger. Elarendon, 


PRESERVA“TTION. #. . [from fpreſerve.] The act of pre- 
ſerving ; care to preſerve; act of keeping from deſtruc- 
tion, decay, or any ill. | 

Nature does require | 
Her times of freſer vation, which, perforce, 

FE give my tendance to. 5 15 SBaleſp. Henry VIII. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him, he is 

their mighty protection, a preſervation from ſtumbling, and a 

help from falling. Eccluſ. xxxiv. 16. 
_ Ev'ry ſenſeleſs thing, by nature's light, | 
Doth preſervation ſeek, deſtruction ſhure. Dawes. 
Qur allwiſe maker has put into man the uneaſineſs of hun- 

ger, thirſt, and other natural deſires, to determine their wills 

for the preſervation of: themielves, and the continugtion of their 
n | ; Locke. 

Pxese'rvative. #. . [preſervatif, Fr. from preſerve.] 
That which has the power of preſerving ; ſomething 
preventive ; ſomething that confers ſecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thoſe ancient pre- 
ſervatives, which ages before us were glad to uſe, we deceive 
ourſelves. 55 Hooker. 

It hath beer anciently in ufe- to wear tablets of arſenick, as 
preſervatives againſt the plague ; for that being poiſons them- 
felves, draw the venom from the ſpirits. Bacon. 
Were there truth herein, it were the beſt preſervative for 
princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch fears. Brown. 
Bodies kept clean, which uſe preſervatives, are likely to 


eſcape infection. | Harvey. 
The moſt effectual preſervative of our virtue, is r avoid the 

converſation of wicked men. Rogers, 
Molly is an E jan plant, and was really made uſe of as a 
preſervative againſt enchantment. Broome on Och. 


PaESE'RVATIVE. adj. Having the power of preſerving. 
To PRESERVE. v. a. [preſerve, low Latin; proſerver; 
Fr.] 1. To fave; to defend from deſtruction or any 
evil; to keep. 2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables 
with ſugar and in other proper pickles: as, 1 preſerve - 
plums, walnuts, and cucumbers. | | 
(1.) The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evil work, and 
treſerve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 
God ſent me to f reſer ve you a poſterity, * your : 
| Gen. xlv. 7. 
She ſhall lead me. ſoberly in my doings, and reſerve me in 
hex power. ; Vi dum, ix. 11. 
He did too frequently gratify their unjuſtifiable de ſigns, a 
guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are liable to, and can hardly 
tfreſerve themſelves from. = Clarendon. 
We can preſerve unhurt our minds. Mito. 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, is the 
right temper of the mind, that preſerves it from being im- 
polcd on, till it has done its beſt to find the truth. Lac ts. 


PRE 


Every pe'ty prince in Germany muſt be intreated ta | {reſerve 
the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. it. 
Par be av E. n. . [from the verb.] Fruit preſerved whole 
in Ar. 
Ail th's is eaſily diſcerned in thoſe fruits, which are brought & 
in f reſerves unto us. Brown. 
The ſruit with the huſk, when tender and young, makes a 
good freſerve, Mortimer. 
PrESE'RV4iR, n. J. [from preſerve.] One who pre- 
ſerves; cne who keeps from ruin or | miſchief 2. He 
who makes preſerves of fruit. 
(r.) Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's ide. Shakeſp. 
To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege of the inti- 
nite author and freſerver of things, who never ſlumbers nor 
{leeps ; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with the glorious 
title of deliverer of the commonwealth ; and one of his family 
| , that calls him its preſerver. Addiſon. 
ToPrxtsi'De. v. n. [from frefideo, Lat. prefider, Fr.] To 


be let over; to have authority over. 
Scme o'er the publick magazines Srofide, 


And ſome are ſent new — to Dryden. 
- O'er the 
of thriving 2 thy t — fires preſide. Thompon. 


Pre's1DExCY. . J. [prefidence, French; from prefident.] 
Superintendence. 
What account can be given of the growth of from 
mechanical principles, moved without the 22 and gui- 
dance of ſome ſuperior agent. on the Creation. 


Par's1Dent. n. /. [prefidens, Lat. i Pr.] 1. One 


placed with authority over 8 one at the head of 


others. 2. Governour ; a . A 2 power. 


As the preſident dom, will 1 
a Ss 4 eine Ant. and Cleop. 


The tutor fits in Sm ns EE or moderator, to fee 


that the rules of be obſerved. Watts. 


(2.) How EE thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the overſight 


and government of Aſſyrian preſidents, be able to leave the places 


they were to inhabit. Brerewocd on Languages. 
3.) This laſt complaint th indulgent ears did pierce 
Of jult Apollo, pref, t of verſe. Waller. 
Pre's1DENTSHIP. =. / {from preſident.] The office and 
place of — 
When things came to trial of practice, their paſtors learning 


would be ＋ times of force to ov 
knowing the time of their own preſidentſbip to be but ſhort, 
would always ſtand in fear of their miniſters perpetual authority. 

Hookers Preface. 


ParsIpIAL. a, bn Latin.] Relating to a gar- 


1 

Je PRESS. v. a. [prefſer, Fr. premo, yy Lat.) 1. To 
ſqueeze ; to cruſh. 2. To diftreſs ; to cruſh with cala- 
mities- 3. Lo conſtrain; to compel ; to urge by ne- 
ceſſity. 4. To impoſe by conftraint. 5. To derive by 
violence. 6. To affect ſtrongly. 7. To enforce; to 
inculcate with argument © or importunity. 8. To urge ; 
to bear ſtrongly on. 9. To compreſs ; to hug, as in 
embracing. 10. To act upon with weight. 
make earneſt. Preſt or preſſed is here perhaps rather an 


adjective; prefie, Fr. or from preſs2 or empreſs?, French. 75 


12. To force into military ſervice. This is properly 
WN , 
(x. The rapes I freed into Pharaoh's cup. Gen. xl. 17. 
Good * Treſſed down, ſhaken together, and running 


over, ſhall men give into 2 boſom. Luke vi. 38. 
From ſweet kernels Freſs d, | 
She tempers dulcet creams. Milton, 
J put pledgets of lint preſſed out on the excoriation. Miſem. 
Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, 
I beir evening milk before the riſing light. Dryden. 


After j/re/ing out of the coleſeed for oil in Lincalnſhire, 

they burn the cakes to heat their ovens. Mortimer. 
(2.) Once or twice ſhe heav d the name of father 

J antingly forth, as if it pref her heart. Sbaleſp. 


confed 


ſimple men, who, | 


IT. To 


7. T6 


ſide on wikch there are no | ——_ 
the 


PN E 


(3-) The experience of his goodneſs in her own deli: erance, 
might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition to take ſo much the more 
delight in ſaving others, whom the like neceſſity ſhould fe eſs. 

Hoecher. 

The poſts that rode upon mules and camels, went out, 
being haſtened and #refed on by the king's commands. Efther. 

I was fre by his majeſty's commands, to affiſt at the 


treaty, Tem! le Nijcel. 
He gapes ; and ſtraight , 


With hunger pref, devours the — bait. Dryden. 
(4. ) He preſed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver 
to you.  Dryden's Spaniſh Fr yar. 
(5.) Come with words as medical as true, 
Honeſt as either, to pu =. him of that humour 


That preſſes him from Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) 1 was freſſed in ſri, and teſtified to the Jews that 
Jeſus was Chriſt. _ xvüi. 5. 


. iſhments fit more 
any other. chs. 

Thoſe who took care to make demands impoſſible 
to be complied with z and therefore might ſecurely preſs ny 
Swift. 


article, IS " 
(8.) iſts I mi t preſs wi ”_ 
of the eminence 23 f thei 7 
The cardinal being preſed in diſpute on this head, — 
think of no better an anſwer. Vaterland. 
His eaſy heart reeeiv d the guilty flame, 
And from that time he prof her with his paſſon. Smith. 
wi) He preſs'& her matron lips | 


kiſſes 
| — is wa her ſon, and freſs'd 
TH des illuſtrious infant to her oak breaſt. 


2 | 


hy empire 
5 ) Let them be preſſed, wei ready to give 
as it ever was — for if the con- 
federate had leagues defenſive, the Romans would ever be the 
foremoſt. Bacan's Eſſays. 
Pref for their country's honour and their king's, | 
On their beaks they whet their pointed pointed ſlings. Dryd. 
(12. ) Do but ſay to me what L ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And 1 am pref into it. 
For every man that Bolingbroke hath freſs'd 
To lift tarp ſteel againſt our golden crown, 
Heav'n s Richard bath in ſtore 
A glorious angel. _ Shakeſþ. Richard u. | 
rom London by the king was I freft forth, Shakeſp. 
They are enforced of very neeeſſity to preſt the beſt and 


Slakeſpeare. 


greateſt part of their men out of the Weft countries, which 
is no ſmall charge. Ralergh. 

The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit of the army 
by profing, found oppolntion | in many Clarendon. 


ay 3 1g gs peaſant to — wars is pref, 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt. 

You were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, and got 3 
a-do. l Swift. 
Pazss. v. . 1, To act with compulſive vickace ; to 
urge; to diſtreſs. 2. To go forward with violence to 
any object. 3. To make invaſion, to encroach. 4. To 
crowd ; ty throng. 5. To come unſeaſonably or impor- 
tunately. 6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 
upon or 1 8. To PRESS en. To 
invade; to nga . 

(r.) If ie be foi 
on the other, and if 


moſt preffng difficulties be on that 
„this is ſufficient to render 
one opinion very credible, an other incredible. Trllotſor. 
A great many uneaſineſſes alwa 7 folliciting the will, it is 
natural, that the greateſt and n moſt f reſag — determine it 
to the next action. Locke. 


on the one fide, and none at all 


1 


for clothes and ather uſes. 6. A commiſſion to force 


oof the preſs, there were but twenty. 
The 


RESS- n. /. {[prefſeir, French; from the verb. 


1 


(2.) ———— TI make bold to preſs 
With little preparation. Shakeſteare. 
I preſs toward the mark for the prize. Phil. ni. 14. 
Turks gave a great ſhout, and f reſed in on all fades, 
to have entered the breach. Kulles. 
TY inſulting victor jreſes on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before. Dryden. 
She is always drawn in a poſture of mugs it being as 
natural for Hope to preſs forward to her objects, as for 
Fear to fly from them. 1 Aiſen on Medals. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, much 
leſs turn back or fit down in deſpair ; but preſs chearfully for- 
ward to the high mark of our calling. Rogers. 
(3) Oz ſuperior powers 
Were we to preſs, inferior might oz ours. 
(4.) For he had healed many, inſomuch 
upon > ans to touch — * 
nging crowds preſs on as you pals, 
And 22 eager — — Bon . 
(5-) Couniel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firſt of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranſact with others or alone, | 
Beware to learn; nor preſs too near the throne. Drydex. 
(6.) He preſſed upon them greatly; and W 
engfis. 
The leſs blood he drew, the more he took of treaſure ; and, 


as ſome conſtrued it, he was the more ſparing in the one, that 


Pope. 
that they freſſed 


Mar. in. 10. 


Dryden. 


ke might be the more freſſ g in the other. Bacon. 
So thick the ſhiv' ring army ſtands, | 
And {refs for paſſage with extended hands. Dryden. 
(7+) 2 arguments preſt equally in matters indifferent, 
the ſafeſt method 


1s to.give up ourſelves to neither. Addiſon. 
(8.) Patroclus preffes at on Hector too.boldiy, and by obliging 
him to fight, diſcovers.it was not the true Achilles. 8 
1. The 
inſtrument by which any thing is cruſhed or ſqueezed: 
a wine preſs, a cider preſs. 2. The inſtrument by which 


books are printed. 3. Crowd; tumult ; throng. 4. 


Violent tendency, 5. A kind of wooden caſe or frame 


men into military ſervice. For impreſs. 
5 is full, the fats overflow. Fial, iii. 13. 
When one came to the preſi fats to draw out fifty veſſels out 
Ha 's ii. 16. 
ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs,. and the lacteal 


veſſels the ftrainers,. to ſeparate the pure emulſion from the 


faeces. Pee  Arbuthnct. 

1 ar clothes, , when they were not wen, con- 

ſtantly 22 preſet give them a lure. Ar buthnot. 
(2.) Theſe 


them out of doubt, for he cares not what he 
preſi, when be would put us-two in. 


of horror, and as frighted, ran crymg through 
people, O men. wherefore fs ye a things! 


- Darah and 


are of the ſecond edition; he will print 

Shakeſpeare. 
His obligation to read not only elaſſick authors, but the more 
recent — of / the freſt, wherein he proved frequently 
concerned. | ' 


Fell. 
While Miſt and Wilkins riſe in weekly might, 
Make prefies groan, lead fenators to fight. Young. 
(3+) 


went about to facrifice unto them, rent their nts in token 


Barnabas, when infidels. admiring their virtues, 
the freſs of the 


She held 2 great gold chain ylinked well, 
Whoſe upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 
And lower part did reach to loweſt hell, 
And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, 
To catchen of that long chain. 
Who is it in the freſs that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, ſnriller than all the muſick, | 
Cry, Cæſar. | Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Nr Turnus in the preſ . . i 
d aggravating crimes augment their fears. W ; 
A new rals all Agra , ar affright, "7 


: urengzebe are join'd in fight ; 
The preſs of people thickens to the court, 


Th' unpatient croud devouring the report. Dryden. 


net; I have muſus'd the king's preſs danmably. 


were taken in ? 


Pxe'ssBED. n. /, [preſs and ed.] Bed ſo formed, as to 


Pxe'sSINGLY. adv. [from preſſing. 


motion: and if it conſiſted in pr 


water are f reſitant in their proper places. 
 Pre's$MAN. . . [preſs and n.] 1, One who forces. 


Pre's$MONBY. . . [preſs and maney.] 


' Pxe'sSuRE. =. from ęreſs.] 


Hooker. 


Spenſer, 


FRE 


Through the preſs enrag'd Thaleftris flies, 
And yo Gs around frem both her eyes. 

(4-) Death havi 'd the outward parts, 
Leaves them inſenſib 1 5. 
Againſt the mind; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies ; 

Which in their and f reſt to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves. Shakeſpeare's Kirg Lear. 
(C.) Creep into the kill hole. Neither preſs, coffer, cheſt, 


trunk; but he hath an abſtract for the remembrance of ſuch 


| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
(6.) If I be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a fowc'd gur- 
Shakeſ, ear e. 


Concerning the maſters and prefſes for ſufficient mariners to 


ſerve in his majeity's ſhips, either the care is very little, or the 
br | 


bery very . | Raleigh. 
Why has = been now and then a kind of a preſs iſſued out 
for miniſters, ſo that as it were the vagabonds and loiterers 


Dawvenant. 


be ſhut up in a caſe. 


Pare's$ER.. 1. ſ. [from prefe.] One that preſſes or works 


at a preſs. | 
Of the ſtuffs I give the profits to dyers and prefers. Swift. 


Paz's$GANG. . /, [preſs and gang] A crew that trolls 


about the ſtreets to force men into naval ſervice. 

With force ; cloſely. 
The one contracts his words, ſpeaking pre/ingly and ſhort ; 
the other delights in long-breathed accents. Hoxwel. 


Pre'ssro0Nn. 1. /. [from preſs.] The act of preſſing. 


If light conſiſted only in. preſſion, propagated without actual 
motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies, 
which refract and reflect it: if it conſiſted in motion, prop - 
youu to all diſtances in an inftant, it would require an infiait- 
orce every moment, in every ſhining particle, to generate that 


1 or motion, 1 
either in an inſtant or in time, it would bend ĩato adow. 


| 1 Newton's Opticks. . 
PxE'SSITANT. a. Gravitating; heavy. A word not in uſe. | 


Neither the celeſtial matter of the vortices; nor the air, nor 
More. 


another into ſervice; one who forces away. 2. One 
who makes the impreſſion of print by the preſs: diſtinct 
{rom the compoſitor, who ranges the types. 
(1.) One only path to. all; by which the prefſmen came. 

| Chapman. 
Money given to a 
ſoldier when he is taken or forced into the ſervice. | 

Here Peaſcod, take my pouch, tis all I on, 
Tis my freſmonev.—Can this ſilver fail? Gay. 
1. The act of preſſing or 


cruſhing. 2. The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 3. 


Force acting againſt any thing; gravitation; preſſion. 
4- Violence wflited ; oppreſſion. 5. Affliction; griev- 
ance ; diſtreſs. 6. Impreſſion ; ſtamp ; character made 
by 3 . 3 fa i | | 

(3-) The inequality of the preſſure of parts appeareth in 
this; that if you take a body of ſtone, and 8 wood of 


the fame magnitude and ſhape, and throw them with equel 


force; you cannot throw the wood ſo far as the ſtone, Bacon. 
Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet this tranſpa- 
rent ſpot was of .a conſiderable breadth, which breadth ſcemed 
principally to proceed from the — inwards of the paris 
of the glaſſes, by reaſon of their mutual preſſure. Newton. 
The blood flows _ the veſſels by the exceſs of the 


force of the heart above incumbent preſſure, which in fat 
le is exceſſive. 


peap 2 . Arbuthaot. 
(4-) A wiſe father ingenuouſly confeſſed, that thoſe, which 
perſuaded frefure of conſciences, were commonly intercited 
therein. 3 Bacon's Effavs. 
His modeſty might be ſecured from preſſure by the conceal - 
ing of him to be the author, Flt. 


P R E 


(F.) Mine own and my people's preſſures are 22 and 
peace would he very pleaſing. ing Charles. 


The genuine 


price of lands in England would be twen 


Years purchale, were it not for accidental freſſures under hic 


it jabours. | . Child on Trade. 

To this conſideration he retreats, in the midſt of all his 
frcfſures, with comfort; in this thought, notwithſtanding the 
fac afflictions with which he was overwhelmed, he mightily 
exulis. Atterbury. 

F.xceilent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the midſt of 
his great troubles and preſſures, acquaint thyſelf now with God, 


and be at peace. Atterbury. 
(6.) ——— From my —y a | 
Il wipe away all trivial fond records, | 
All faws of books, all forms, all prefſures paſt, _. 
That youth and obſervation copy'd there. Shakeſpeare. 


Prntsr. adj. [pre ſt or fret, Fr.] 1. Ready; not dilatory. 
This is ſaid to have been the original ſenſe of the word 
yreſt nen; men, not forced into the ſervice, as now we 
underſtand it, but men, for a certain ſum received, fre, 
or ready to march 'at command. 2. Neat; tight. In 
both ſenſes the word is obſolete. | 

(1.) Each mind is preff, and open ear, 3 
To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax. 
Grittus defired nothing more than to have confirmed the 
'opinion.of his authority in the minds of the vulgar people, by 
the preft and ready attendance of the Vayuod. 
Kaclles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
(2.) More wealth any where, to be breefe, 
More people, more handſome and preff | 
Where find ye? Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
PrEsT. n. /. ret. Fr] A loan. 275 
He required of the city a preſt of ſix thouſand marks: but 
he could obtain but two thouſand pounds. Bacon. 

PreEsSTIGA'TION. . / A deceiving ; a juggling ; a play- 

ing legerdemain. Dick. 


tures; juggling tricks. . 
Pre'sro. n. ſ. {preflo, Italian; preſto, Lat.] Quick; at 
once. A word uſed by thoſe that ſhow legerdemain. 
Preſto! begone ! tis here again; | ES 
There's ev'ry piece as big as ten. Suuift. 
PRESUMABLVY. ad. from preſume.] Without examina- 
tion. | 


Pat'sTIGES. n. ſ. [prefiigie, Latin.) Illuſions ; impoſ- 
5 Dit. 


Authors preſumably writing by common places, wherein, 


for many.years, promiſcuouſly amaſſing all that make for their 
ſubje&, break forth at laſt into uſeleſs rhapſodies. Brown. 
Je PRESU'ME. v. n. [preſumer, Fr. preſumo, Latin.] 1. 
To ſuppoſe ; to believe previouſly without examination. 
2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without immediate proof. 3. 
Jo venture without poſitive leave. 4. To form confi- 
dent or arrogant opinions: with ap before the cauſe of 
confidence. $. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 
6. It has on or upon ſometimes before the thing ſuppoſed. 
7. It has F ſometimes, but not properly. 
(..) O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 
Of thy preſum d return ! event _ op 


| Milton. 
Experience ſupplants the uſe of conje&ure in the 


int; 

we do not only preſume it may be ſo, but actually find it is 
{o. 6" x | Government of the Tongue. 
(2.) Although in the relation of Moſes there be few 


perſons mentioned, yet are there many more to be preſumed. 
That as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd love; my pow'r rain'd honour more 
On you, than any. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
(3-) There was à matter we were no leis defirous to know, 
than fearful to aſk, leſt we might preſume too far. Bacon. 
I to the heav'nly viſion thus freſum d. Milton. 
( (4+) The life of Ovid being al written in our language, 
I will not preſume fo far ufton myſelt, to think I can any 
thing to Mir. Sandys his undertaking. . 


P-R..E | 
This man preſumes upon his parts, that they will not fail 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it ſuperfluous labour to 


make any proviſion beforehand. Locke. 
(5.) In this we fail to perform the thing, which God 
ſeeth meet, convenient and good; in that we preſume to ſee 
what is meet and convenient, better than God himſelf. Hooker. 
God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
Plac'd heav'n from earth ſo far, that earthly fight, 
If it preſume, might err in things too high, 
And no advantage gain. . Wilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(6.) He, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his 
hypotheſis on matter of fact, and not preſume on matter of fact, 
becauſe of his hypotheſis. Locke. 
Luther preſumes ufon the gift of continency. Atterbury. 
. Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes, 
Already he devours the promis'd prize. Dryden. 
Paesu'mER. u. /. {from preſume.] One that preſuppoſes; 
an arrogant perſon. 


Heavy with ſome high minds is an overweight of obliga- 
tion; otherwiſe great deſervers do grow int preſumers. 
Wotton. 


PrxEsv/MPTION. n. , [preſum}tus, Lat. preſomption, Pr.] 
1. Suppoſition previouſly formed. 2. Confidence grounded 
on any thing preſuppoſed: with a 3. An argument 
ſtrong, but not demonſtrative; a ftrong probability. 4. 
Arrogance z confidence blind and adventurous ; pre- 
ſumptuouſneſs. 5. Unreaſonable confidence of divine 
favour. | 

(1.) Thou haſt ſhewed us how unſafe it is to offend thee, 
upon preſumptions afterwards to pleaſe thee. King Charles. 
TE general believed a future ſtate, yet they had 

| but | preſumftions of the nature and condition of it. 
Rogers, 
2.) A freſumption, this aid, was the principal motive 

A. * 2 | 1 12. — 

Thoſe at home held their immoderate engroſſments of 

power by no other tenure, than their own preſumption upon 

the neceſſity of affairs. | Swifts Miſcellames. 

3. 3 vor ne 3 rguments doth make 

it, on the con e n em, ſtrong pre tron, 

that God = — ie hearts to think ES 
as he hath not enabled them to prove. Sa ant OA 
(4-) Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath ; 


or I am ſorry, that with reverence 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakeſpeare. 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, : 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 


I had the preſumption to dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed 
piece. | Dryden. 
(.) The awe of his majeſty will keep us from preſumpcion, 
and the promiſes of his mercy from deſpair. Rogers. 
PrxesSuU'MPTIVE. adj. [preſomptive, Fr. from preſume.) 1. 
Taken by previous ſuppoſition. 2. Suppoſed: as, the 
preſumptive heir : oppoſed to the heir apparent. 3. Con- 
fident; arrogant; preſumptuous. | 
(.) We commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo pre- 
amp tive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in a good picture, we 
_readily ſay this is a lion, and that a roſe. Locke. 
(3 5 There being two opini 


; ions nant to each other, it 
may not be preſumptive 2— to Fi ubt of both. Brown. 


PRESV“M T VOUS. adj. [preſumptuenx, preſomptueux, Pr.] 
1. Arrogant z confident ; infolent. 2. Irreverent with 


reſpe& to holy things. | 
| (1.) Preſumptuous prieft, this place commands my patience. 
| | | Shakeſpeare's | VI. 
I follow him not 
Wich any token of preſumptious ſuit; an 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him. Shakeſp. 


The boldneſs of advocates prevail with -judges ; whereas 

they 2 . God, ps repreſſeth the preſumptuous, and 
iveth grace to the modeſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 

— Their minds ſomewhat rais'd | fo 
By falſe prijurptuous hope. Milton. 


Preſumptueus the tomb of Jove. 

Pa ESU —— x: Ws: (from preſunpiuous.] 1. Arro- 
gantly'; confidently. 2. Irreverently. 3. With vain 
and 2 confidence in divine favour. | 

ſtudy nature's — decide, 
Wh Tg myſterious cauſe admire 
Nor, rn ee geb, der, 
s Remarks on Italy. 


will keep me from all 

y being in Chriſt, and not ſuffer 

8 courſe. 
1 


— 1. f. [from prefumptucus.] Quality 


ous ; confidence ; irreverence: 


. 1. / added an previ- 


r v. 4. e Fr. fre and Fx 
To ſuppoſe as previous, to imply as antec 
N ightec life, in as much as 


Hooker. 
Parsuyeo81T1ON. . /. Pr. pre and ſap- 
Pofition.] fo prov 


formed. - 
an SE. x. J. [ furmiſe. Surwiſe previouſly 


- It wh rmiſe | 
That, in the dole blows,” your Ga aight op. Sbaleſp. 
Pur ANR. . / ler tea „ Lt.] 1. 18. ent 
grounded upor fititious pot ulates. 2. The act of ſhow- 
ing or al what is not real ſhow ; a 
| ption ; « to notice. 4. Claim . 
8. Shakeſpeare uſes this word with wore affinity to the 
original Latin, 


for Werne * 


ie enſuing, 


To Panen' ND. v. 7. 


| kept in order, if expectation had been cut off. 


RI, ' alto. [from pretending. Arrogantly ; 


Fate ology 1. Death: 


Pee commons demand that the 


. the Spaniards, 
+ D 


(s-Y 2 
I have * blamed as 
8 


moſt faint' negle of late, which' 
my own s curioſity, than as a 
of unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
of God I ſtand, and thence 
undivulg'd pretence I fight 

— nous malice. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He hath writ this to fee! my affection for your honour, and 
to no other pretenct of Shakeſp. King Lear. 


To PRETEND. v. 2. [pretends, Lat. pretendre, French.] 


1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This is mere Lati- 
nity, and not uſed, perhaps it ſhould be protends. 2. To 
make any appearance of ba having; to allege falſely. 3. 
To ſhow bypocritically. 4. To hold out as a deluſive 
appearance; to exhibit as a cover of ſomething hidden. 
This is rather Latin. 5. To claim. In this ſenſe we 
rather ſay, pretend to. 

(r.) Lucagus, to laſh his horfes, bends 


Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dryden. 

Ys 2. — This let him know, | | 
wilfully tranſgreſſing he pretend | 

Surpriſal. 1 Milton. 


What reaſon then can any man pretend againſt religion, 
when it is ſo apparently for the benefit, not only of human 
ſoeiety, but of every perſon. Tillotſon. 
(3.0 Tis their intereſt to guard themſelves from thoſe 
riotous effects * nor is it leſs their duty. 


Decay of Piety. 
4.— - Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav'nly form, pretended 
Too helliſnh falſhood, ſnare them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(5. Chiefs ſhalt be grudg d the part which — 
ryden 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? Pope. 
1. To put in a claim truly or falſely. 
It is ſeldom nſed without ſhade of cenſure. 2. To 
ar oo on ability to do any thing; to profefs preſump- 
tu hh 
od What can be, where both to one fretend ? | 
But more diligent, and we more ſtrong, ' Dryden. 
In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are ſub- 
je& to thoſe laws which their le have choſen. Savift. 
2.) Of the of 'redneſs in this ſea are we not fully 
fatakied þ for there is another red ſea, whoſe name we pretend 
not to make out ben theſe Brown. 


iptes. 
Piara coin: z. f. ' [from pretend. ] One who lays claim 


to any thing. 
The ine was difputed only till you were ſeen; now all 
pretenters have withdrawn their claims. Dryden. 
Whatever victories the ſeveral pretenders to the empi 
tained over one another, they are recorded on coins wi 


the 
leaſt reflection. Addiſon on Medal;. 
The numerous pretenders to places would never have been 


Swift. 
To juſt contempt ye vain pretenders fall, 
The peoples fable and the ſcorn of all. P 


_ Pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow fond of K 
ſort Watts. 


r 
a' particular reaſon to look a little /retendingly at 
Collier on Pride. 


N ET E 3 .m. /. Terenas; Latin; pretenfion, French.] 
. 1. Claim true or falſe. 2. FiQitious appearance. A Latin 


or ſenſe. 
But if to unjuſt things thou pretend, 
258 2 AN let 1 2 Denham. 
Nen indulge: thoſe opinions and practices, that favour their 
pretenfons. L'Eftrarge. 


> ſhould lie in 
common to the pretenſions of any Roman. Savift. 


(2.) This was but an invention and pretegſon given 1 by 
acon. 


. 
He ſo much abhorred artifice and that he had 
pre} judice to all concealments and 3 Fell. 


Pag'TeR. n. /. [eræter, Lat.] A 4 which prefixed 
to words of Latin original, ſignifies b-fide. 


PrE'TERIMPERFECT, adj. In grammar, denotes the tenſe 
not perfectly paſt. | 

PRE'TERIT. adj. [preterit, Fr. præteritus, Lat.] Paſt. 

PrETERI'TION. u. Y [preterition, French ; from preterit.] 
The act of going paſt ; the ſtate of being paſt. | 

Pae'TerITNEsSs. n. . [from freterit.] State of being 
paſt ; not preſence ; not futurity. 

We cannot conceive a preteritneſs Rill backwards in infi- 
nitum, that never was preſent, as we can an endleſs futurity, 
that never will be preſent; fo that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet nevertheleſs the other is poſitively finite : and this 
reaſoning doth not at all affect the eternal exiſtence of the 
adorable divinity, in whoſe invariable nature there is no paſt nor 
future. » Bentley's Sermons. 

PRETERLA'PSED. 2 [preterlapſur, Lat.] Paſt and gone. 

We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence: upon the accounts of 

Freter lapſed ages. Glan villes Scepfis. 
Never was there ſo much of either, in any 9 age, 


as in this. 


PaETERLE'GAL. adj. [preter and legal.] Not agreeable to 


law. 


l expected ſome — cuſtoms pr eterit gal, and abuſes perſonal, 
had been to be removed King Charles. 
PazTeRMI'sSION. 2. 7. { precermiſſion, Fr. Pretermiſſio, 
Lat.] The act of omitting. 
To PxeTERMyT. v. @. [pretermitto, Lat.] To paſs by. 
| The fees, that are termly given to theſe deputies, for re- 
compence of their pains, hy purpoſely pretermit ; becauſe 
they be not certain. Bacon. 
PRE'I ERNATURAL. j [preter and natural.] Diffe- 
rent from what is natural; irregular. 

We will enquire into the cauſe of this vile and preternatural 
temper of mind, that ſhould make a man pleaſe himſelf with 
that, which can no ways reach thoſe f 

has made the proper ſeat of pleaſure. Saut hg Sermons. 

That form, which the earth is under at preſent, is preterna- 
tural, like a ſtatue made and broken 

Pauy/TERNATURALLY. ady. [from preternatural.] In a 
manner different from the common order of nature. 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, will make 
itſelf room, and break and blow up all that which reſiſteth it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Pre'TERNATURALNESS. #. / page PO] Man- 
ner different from the order of nature. 


PRE TEN EAT ECT. adj. [preteritum per, | N 
matical term applied to the teaſe which denotes | 


gram 

time abſolutely paſt. 
The fame natural averſion to ite hence seen a 
eonſiderable alteration 1 dy c in one fyl- 
lable the termination of our fr 


walk'd, for drowned, walked. Addiſon, Spe&ator. 


PATA r EAT Ic. adj. [freteritum pluſquam perfectum, 
Latin.] The grammatical epithet for the tenſe denoting 


time relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt 


time 


Par IT. . 1. [pretextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr.] A 


falſe appearance; falſe allegation. 
My etext to ſtrike at him admits 
A conſtruction. 


Sbaleſp. . 
e made pretext, that I ſhould onely 


And helpe convey his freight; but thought not ſo. * | 


Under this pretext, the means he fought 
To ruin fuch whoſe might did much exceed 
His pow'r to w i, 

As > chympſt gol from braſs by fire would draw, 


Preterts are into treaſon forg'd by law. am. 


I ſhall not ſay with how much, . little pretext of rea- 


ſon they managed thoſe diſputes, Decay * Piety. 


ties, which nature 


Burnet. 


elt tenſt, as drown'd, 


Daniel's Croil War. ti 


PRE 
They fack the blood of thoſe they depend upon, 
pretext of ſervice and kindneſs. fy > and 
Pas“ ros. . /. [preter, Lat. preteur, Fr.] The Roman 
judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a mayor. 
Good Cinna, take this paper; 
And look you lay it in the pretor's chair. Shakeſpeare. 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your aid. 
An advocate, pleading the cauſe of his client before one of 


the pretors, could. only produce a fingle witneſs, in a point 
where the law required two, Spectator. 


PazTo'RIAN. adj. [preterianus, Lat. pretorien, Fr.] Judi- 
cial ; exerciſed by the pretor. | 


The chancery had the pretorian power for equity; the ſtar- 
chamber had the the cenſorian power for offences. Bacon. 


Pae'TTILY. adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; elegantly ; pleaſe 
ingly without dignity or elevation. 
How: prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh ' - 
The hand was fair before, Shakeſp.' Winter”s Tale. 
One ſaith: prettily ; in the quenching of the flame of a pc 
ſtilent „ nature is like people that come to quench the fire 
of a houſe; fo buſy, as one letteth another. Bacon. 


Children, k out of ill com „ take a to behave 

_ themſelves pur 1 after the faſhion. of others. * Locke. 
 Pas/TTINESS. . f [from pretty.] Beauty without dig- 
nity: neat elegance without elevation. 
icre is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as in the ox, 
2 and ſtag ; or majeſty and ſtatelineſs, as in the lion, 
ö grave as in ; or ele- 


. prettineſs, as in leſſer dogs and moſt fort of birds; 
ich are ſeveral modes of beauty. More. 


wy ettineſs, ſcatterin y ſprinkled among the 
— 2 to defecate mg exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our paſſions. le. 
PRE TTV. aq. * finery, Sax. fpret:o, Italian; prat, 
prattigh, Dutch. z elegant; pleaſing without 
ſurprize or elevation. 2. Beautiful without grandeur or 
dignity. 3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive contempt 
in poetry, and in converſation : as, @ pretty fellow inlced ! 
4- Not very ſmall. This is a very vulgar uſe. 
99 . 


Trg found themſelves involved in = train of miſtakes, by 


Dryden. 


1 The e ge m -- Watts. 
eman is the moſt creature 
in | the world, of my mind. - SpeFator. 
8 3.) A pretty talk? and fo I told the fool, 
needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by rule. Dryden. 
He'll make a pr. in a tri 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. Addiſon. 
(4.) A knight of Wales, with ſhipping and ſome prey com- 
pany; did go to difcover thoſe parts. Abbot. 
. Irre 
, a pretty quantity of 
_ earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year 7 quan of 
ordinary time. Bacon — iftor y. 
I would bave a mount of 


ſome height, leaving th 
wall of the encloſure breaſt high. . B 'ETays.. 


this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, onal ved | 


4 hb 


PRETTY Tv. adv In ſome degree. This word is uſed before 
© adverbs or adjeQtives to to intend their ſignification: it is leſs 


than wery. | 
drained thoſe well ſtocked with people, 
unhabitable places. Burnet. 


—_ ad 77% bt. 2. genius 
Addiſon s Guardian, 


p R E bY "FLW ; 

Theſe colours were faint and dilute, unleſs the light was Save the friendleſs infants from 'on ; 
trajected obliquely ; for by that means they became pretty vivid. Saints ſhall affiſt thee with prevailing prayers, 

4 5 Newton's Opticks. And warring angels combat on thy tide. Robe. 

This writer where inſinuates, in one place, pretty px ! 2 3 | 
e — 1 Ga Ts. TOO, 

The 2 Lr we cained by the publick, 2 of Nong jrevailment in unharden'd youth. Sbaleſp. 
De An of this bind wine prom on left. Baker, PREVALENCE. IS. . [prevalence, Fr. prevalentia, low 


To PREVAIL. v. =. [prevaloir, Fr. prevalere, Latin.] 1 
To be in force; to have effect; to have power; to have 
influence. 2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority : 

with on or pen, ſometimes over or againſi. 3. To gain 
influence; to operate effeQually. 4. To perſuade or 
induce. It has with, upon or on before the perſon per- 
ſuaded.' 
..) This cuſtom makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and the 
— ſcepticks, as far as it prevails, wy Loc te. 
(2.) They that were your enemies, are his, 
And prevail d as much ox him as you. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor is it hard for thee to me amidſt the unjuſt ha- 
tred and jealouſneſs of too many, which thou haſt ſuffered to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed 


On his bad errand. Milton. 
The millenium prevailed long againfl the truth upon the 
ſtrength of authority. Decay of Piety. 


While Marlbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Reſiſtleſs o'er the Thuſcan billows ride. 

Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A co 


| Blackmore. 


ueſt how hard and how glorious ; 
ough fate had faſt bound her 

With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſick and love were victorious. Pope. 
This kingdom could never prevail againſ the united power 
of Logon | | + 425 Swift. 
(3.) I do not pretend that theſe arguments are demonſtrations 
of which the nature of this thing is not capable : but they 


are ſuch _—_ as ought to prevail with all thoſe 
who are not able to produce greater probabilities to the con- 


trary. | Wilkins, 
(4.) With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well they 
that preach, as they that read unto ſuch, ſhall ftill have cauſe to 


complain with the prophets of old, who will give credit unto 
our teaching ? | Ws 
with to reſtrain the earl of Briſtol 


» 


He was prevarled 


firſt arrival. | 
The ſerpent with me 
Perſuaſively has ſo prevail d, that I 
Have alſo taſted. 1 Milton. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
| marching under the conduct of a guide, that it is a hundred 
to one will müſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, 
and is likelier to be prevailed on to enquire after the right 
way. „ 3 or" 1 . 
There are four ſorts of ts that men, in their rea- 
ſonings with others, make uſe of to prevail on them. Locke. 

He would reſume the conduct of the day, 

Nor let the world be loſt: in endleſs night; 
Prevail d ufon at laſt, again he took ' PN. 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that iſtill with horror ſhook. Audiſor. 
Upon aſſurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with to 
ſend her forces upon that expedition. 
Prevail upon ſome judicious friend to be 
and allow him the utmoſt freedom. 11 Sawift. 
Prxtva'ilinG. adj. [frem prevail.) Predominant; having 
moſt influence-; having great power; prevalent ; effica- 


upon his 
Clarendon. 


Swift. \ 
hearer, 


your conſtant 


ci 8 | N 18 ö 
Probabilities, which croſs men's appetite 
paſſions, run the füme fate; let never ſo much probabilityy hang 
on one ſide of a toyetous man's reaſoning, and mon 
other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh. _ 


Pxe'vaLltncy. 


an equality in both, a prevalency oft 


Pre'vaLENT. adj. 


Hooker, PRE'VALENTLY. 


Paevarica't.ion. . 


Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal 


en the PREVE NENT. 
_ Locke, *"bef6re ; preventive. 


7 | Lat.] Superiority ; influence; predo- 
minance ; efficacy z force; validity. 
The duke better knew, what kind 
valenct with him. ä Clarendon. 
Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen were 
employed in the civil government, imputed their wanting of 
theſe ornaments their predeceſſors wore, to the power and ꝓre- 
valency of the lawyers. i Clarendon. 
Animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, hold, if not 
times in the other. 
55 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reaſon's force with beauty's join? d; 
Could I their prevalence deny, 
I muſt at once be deaf and blind. Priur. 
Leaſt of all does this precept imply, that we ſhould comply 
with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt faſhion has made 
reputable, TD Rogers. 


| Victorious; 
2. Powerful; effica- 


[prevalens, Latin.] 
gaining ſuperiority ; predominant. 
cious. 3. Predominant. 


(1.) Brennus told the Roman ambaſſadors, that prevalent 
arms were as good as any title, and that valiant men might ac- 


count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh. 
= On the foughten field, | 
Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 


The conduct of a peculiar providence made the inſtruments ot 
that great deſign prevalent and victorious, and all thoſe moun- 
tains of oppoſition to become plains. 

(2.) Eve! eaſily may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends; 
But, that from us ought ſhould aſcend. to heav 

8 as to concern the mind 

Of God high-bleſt; or to incline his will; 
Hard to belief may ſeem. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


when I firſt brought my collection up to London. Woodward. 
adv. . [from prevalent.] Powerfully ; 
forcibly. | 

The ev'ning-ftar ſo falls into the main, 


 Toriſe at morn more prevalently bright. Prior. 


To PREVA'RICATE. v. 3. ſefwwaricor, Lat. prevariquer, 


Fr.] To cavil ; to quibble; to ſhuffle. | 
Laws are either: diſannulled or quite prevaricated through 
change and alteration of times, yet they are good in themſelves. 


os „ | 8 hk ..--  Spewer, 
He 1 with his qwn underſtanding, and cannot 


ſeriouſſy conſider the ſtrength, and diſcern the evidence of ar- 


gumentations againſt his deſires. South, 


South. | 


of arguments were of pre- 


4 


(3.) This was the moſt received and prevalent opinion, 


Whoever helped him to this citation, I deſire he will never 


- truſt him more; for I would think better of himſelf, than that 


he would wilfully prevaricate. -  Stillingfleet. 


WAP: Pas; [prevaricatio, Lat. prevarication, 
Fr. from f rewaricate.] Shuffle; cavil. 


upon . obliging themſelves by an oath to return again to his 
camp: among theſe was one, who, thinking to elude oath, 
went the ſame day back to the camp, on pretence of having 
forgot ſomething ; but this prevarication was ſo. ſhocking to 
the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to be delivered up to 
Hannibal. 5 Aalliſen 5 


N <2] | 15 9H; 1 #4 547 . IF VA. > ica g 2 22 
and frewailing PaBVARAICAT TOR. 2. /. {prevaricator, Lat. prexaricateur, 


Fr. from prevaricate.] A caviller ; a ſhuffler. 1 5 
c. [preveniens, Latin.] Preceding ;' going 
+ D EIT! 


were d 


P R E 
From the mercy-ſeat above 
Preventent grace deſi had remov'd 
The ſtony their hearts, and made new fleſh 
\Regenerate inſtead. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ToPreve'ns. 


a. [jrevenio, Lat.] To hinder. 
* 17 th indulgent care * 9 
not prrwen d, among unbody TS 
I — — IE Philty . 
To PREVENT. - v. @. Cyrævenio, Lat. prewenir, 8 
1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 
way eaſy. 2. To go before; to be before. 
ticipate. 4. To preaccupy.; to preengay 
firſt. 5. To hinder ; to obviate; to 
now almoſt the only ſenſe. 
(.) Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to 
quiſite action, only becauſe we have in the-pratice 


ih mpt 


un any re- 
— 73 Soul 


{revented by idolaters. Hooker. 
Prevent on with the bleſſings of 5% Pſalm xxi. 3. 
Prevent us, O Lord, in all our wich TL moſt gra- 


cious favour. 
Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and ful low us. 
Came Praver. 

(a) Mine eyes frevent the night-watches, that I might be 

| eccupied in thy wo Fſalm cxix. 4. 
The ſame officer told us, he came to conduct us, and that 


he had prevented the hour, becauſe we might have the whole Pag/yrousLy. 


day before us for our buſineſs. 
| Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 
Flies have their tables ſpread, ere they appear; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 
Others do Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
(3.) Soon alt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt ——— Mo. thy commands; 
Coud'ſt thou ſome grea rtion'd miſchief frame, 
They'd prove the Sher whoſe loins they came. Pope. 
(4.) Thou haſt arovented us with overtures of love, even 
when we were thine enemies. King Charles. 
5. I do find it cowardly and _ 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life. 25 Shakeſp. 7 
This your ſincereſt care could not prevent, 
Foretold fo lately what would come to | 
Too great confidence in ſucceſs is the likelieſt to prevent it; 
F bel 
tages which we enjoy. 


Ta Pxeveu'nt, v. 2. Fo come before the 'time. A 
latiniſm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath been god 
_ ſheep's dung, will prevent and come early, Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Pazve/nTer. 3. / [from ſrevent.] 1. One that goes be- 
fore. 2. One that hinders ; an hinderer; an obſtructer. 
(r.) The archduke was the aſſailant, and the preventer, and 
bad the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Bacon 
Paeve'nTiON. 3. / [prevention, French; from preveptum, 
Latin. ] 1- The act of going before. 2. Preoccupation ; 
anticipation. 3. Hindrance ; obrugtion. 4 Prejudice; 
9415 . 1 

I. ce, greater prevention ; as 
3 m OO REPEFRINN 


Bacon. 


Julius Ceſar. 


eee odde appear'd 


In might or ſwift fre vention. Milton. 
__ 9 . | 


a - 
| ** a e 75 chem x being wy ary 


ba they make, it may be 


vention. 
N d rtve. adj. [from /revent.] 1. Texding to hinder. 


. 


KY is PREVENTIVE. . 


Carmmon Prayer. PREVIOUS. ad. leit, Latin.) 


Milton. : 


Atterbury, 


LAY own, 5 Par 


P R 


PazvelnTiouaL., adj. {from prevention.] Teadiag to pre- 


D:8. 
2. Prefarrative ; hindering il. It has of before the thing 


—— 


( 1.) Wars re fears- are true defenſives, as 
well as Bacon. 


58 rst ir e rs 5 2 treventive of diſeaſes ; preventive 
which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth — 
own. 

Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpiration, is the beſt 
preventiuc 77 the Arbuthnet.. 
7 ( (from prevent.) A preſervative z that 
which prevents; an antidote previcuſly taken. 
Pxtve'NTIVELY. adv. from jrewventive.] In ſuch a man- 
ner as tends to prever tion. 

Such as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilate the 


integrity of Adam, preventivgly conceive the creation of thir- 
teen nbs. Fron Fur Errours. 


Antecedent; going 


7 gather ome hopes 
y this frevious intimation we ma ſome that 
the matter is not deſperate. r Burnet's Theory. 


Sound from the mountain, evicus to the ſtorm, 
Rolls o'er the earth, 4 Thomſon. 


muttering 
adv. ny ftrevious.]  Beforchand ; ame- 
c— 


Bar J gina declare 
Dera — 2 
It cannot ey 3 with 


ſuppoſing ſome negle& of better information 


Prior. 
4 ineerity, as * 


4. 


Pae'viousNEss #. /. [from previous.] Aussenden, 


PREY. =. / (prede, Lat.] 1. Something to be devoured ; 
ſomething to be ſeized ; food gotten by violence ; ravine ; 
wealth gotten by — 3 plunder. 2. Ravage; | gon 
dation. 3. Animal of prey, i is an animal that lives on 


| _— —_— 
itſelf, the it took 
hood of — n x 


—— — his purpos'd Milton. 

She ſees herſelf the moniter's rey, me 

And feels her heart and intrails torn away. Dryden. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 

CEILING: 


Too like a yulture Boileau 
"RS 


Wo ſtu 
The word ter eld, and by 


Prior, 


wah 


Ih, 
rey, as well as beaſts and birds of 
in blood. ['Eftrange. 


7e PRE V. v. x. [;redr, Latin,] 4. To feed by violence: 


with oz before the 


— 5 dien. 2. To phunder 


To corrode ; 22 wh on. 


+ 020d 7 with 


common- 


their Iz 


s a » 


BS 


OE. = 


9 ene J Robber; devourerer ; plunderer: 


ward ; thing p 
(2.) I will buy it of thee at a prire; neither will I offer 
burnt- oſſerings unto the Lord my God, cf that which coſt me 
nothing. 2 Kammel, xx1v. 24. 
From that which hath its price in compoſition, if you take 


away any thing, or any part do-fail, all is diſgrace. Bacon, 
| If fortune has a niggard been to thee, 
Devote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury ; 
And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 
To which neceſſity confines thy price. ryde:t. 


.) We ſtand. in fame jealouſy, leſt by thus overvaluing 
their ſermons; they make the price and eſtimation of ſcripture, 
3 = a. , 3 Hooker. 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch as we have 
loſt thoſe ions of honey which the ancients had, when 


it was more in price. Bacon. 


(3.) Suppoſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpect to its vent 
ſame, that makes t! 


To Prrcx. v. n. [triken, Dutch. ] 


R 1 = 
. for ſherifs, and are fit, ſet ont of the 


f (6.) When I call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty pricks'me on to utter that, 
Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw —_ me. 


n bakeſpeare. 
Well, tis no matter, honour prick me on; 
But how if honour prick me off, when | 
I come on, | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
His high —_— him forth to wed. Pope. 
7.) When they this, they were pricked in their hearts, 
a 8 men q — what ſhall we do? As, l. 37» 
(.) They their late attacks decli 3 
And turn as eager as prick'd 8 | Hudibras. 
1. To dreſs one's ſelf 
for ſhow. 2. To come upon the ſpur. This feems to 
be the ſenſe in Shenſer. | 
(2.) After that Varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain faſt pricking Guyon ſpied, 
One in bright arms embattled full ſtrong. | 
They had not ridden far, when they might ſee 
One pricking towards them with haſty heat. 1 
The Scottiſh horſemen began to hover much upon the Englith 
army, and to come fricking about them, ſometimes within 


Spenſer, 


be the 'the change in the price of _ length of their ſtaves. "OE Hayward. 
Lacke. * — Before eac | : 

4.) Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed ; Frick forth the airy kanghes. — Milton, 

What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? = In this king Arthur's reign, 
That, vice may merit; tis the price of toil ; A luſty knight was prickiag o'er the plain. Dryden. 
'The knave it, when he tills the ſoil. Pope. PRick. ads 7. pnicca. Saxon] A ſnarp ſlender inſtrument; 
To Price. v. a. To pay for. | any thing by which a puncture is made. 2. A thorn in 
Some ſhall pay the price of others guilt ; the mind; a teaſing and tormenting thought; remorſe of 


And he the man that made fans foy to fall, | 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath fpilt. Spenſer. 
To PRICK. v. a. [pnician, Saxon.] 1. To pierce with a 
ſmall puncture. 2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
point. 3. To fix by the point. 4. To hang on a point. 
5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 6. To ſpur; 
to goad; to impel; to incite. 7. To pain; to pierce 
with remorſe. 8. To make acid. 9. To mark a tune. 
( 1.) — Leave her to heav'n, | 
And to thoſe thcrns that in her boſom lodge, 
To frick and ſting her. Shakeſp 


. Hamlet. 


There ſhall be no more a pricking brier unto the houle of 


Iſrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel, xxviii. 24. 
If the pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in the way. 


(2.) The poets make fame a monſter; they ſay, look how 
many feathers ſhe hath, fo many eyes the hath underneath, ſo 
many tongues, ſo many voices, ſhe prickt up ſo many ears. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
——  — A hunted panther caſts about TS 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to ſcout. 


Dryden. 
; ber His rough creſt he rears, - 
And fricks up his predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 
The fiery 2 he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden Virgil. 


A greyhound hath pricted ears, but thoſe of a hound hang 

down ; for that the former hunts with his ears, the latter only 

with his noſe. a __ Grew. 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, 


' Paws the turf, and pricks his trembling ears. Gay. 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes frict; 
Tis nothing, nothing; if they bite and kick. Pope. 


3.) I ca the edes of two knives to be ground truly ſtrait, 
, pricking their points into a board, fo that their edges might 
look towards one another, and meeting near their points contain 
a a reilineax angle, I faſtened their handles together with pitch, 
to make this angle invariable. . Newton. 
(4-) The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a 


of iron, and it in a furnace. Sandys. 
(.) Thoſe many ſhall die, their names are frickt. 
| | Skakeſteare, 


Pai ck ER #. / (from prick. ] 


Pri'cxumr. 3. . [from prick ] 


conſcience. 3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 4- 

A point; a fixed place. 5. A punQure. 6. The print 
of a hare in the ground. CO. . 

(1. The country gives me proof 

Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their num'd and mortified bare arms 


Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. Shakeſp. 
It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks, Act,, ix. 5. 


If the Engliſh would not in peace govern them by the law, 
nor could in war root them out by the ſword, muſt they not be 
pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their ſides. Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beaſts, he would 
have armed them with horns, tuſks, talons or pricks. Bram". 

(2.) My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter d 

By thi bichop of Bayon. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

(3.) For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard, their 
pricks twenty-four ſcore ; for ſtrength, they would pierce any 
—_— _ 8 Survey of Cornaball. 

(A.) Now gins this goodly e of temperance 
Fairly to ad her — head 


To frick of higheſt praiſe forth to advance. Spenſer. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, | 
And made an evening at the noon-tide fr ict.  Shakeſ). 


(5-) No aſps were diſcovered in the place of her death, only 
two ſmall inſenſible fricks were found in her xm. Brown. 
| 1. A ſharp-pointed inſt ru- 
ment. 2. A light horſeman. Not in uſe. 

(1.) Pricher is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for joiner's uſe, 
it hath moſt commonly a ſquare blade. Moxon's Mechan. Exer. 

(2.) They had horſemen, f ricters as they are terined, fitter 
to make excurſions and to chace, than to ſuſtain any ſtrong 
charge. | | Hayward. 
A buck in his ſecond year. 
I've call'd the deer; the princeſs kill'd a fricket. Shakeſp. 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the ſecond year a 
pricket, Manwood of the Laws of the Foreft. 


PRI cx LE. 2. /. [from prick. ] Small ſharp point, like that 


1 1 

The fr ichles of trees are a kind of excreſcence; the plants 
that have pricłles, are black and white, thoſe have it in the 
bough ; the plants that have prickles in the leaf, are holly and 
juniper ; neitles alſo have a (mall venomous prichloe. ace 


'P We B 


An herb growing in the water, called lincoftis, is full of 

ichles : this pu forth another ſmall herb out of the leaf, 
imputed to moiſture gathered between the prickles, Bacon. 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the 
prickles ran into his feet. 


L'E e. 
The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs — 
Mumbling to make the croſs- grain d thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
The prictts of unpalatable law, 
The flower's divine, where er it grows, 
Neglect the pricbles, and aſſume the roſe. 


Dryden. 


Watts. 


Pai'cxLINEss. n. . [from prickly.] Fullneſs of ſharp 


points. „ 
 Par'cxLoust. . /. [prick and /ouſe.] A word of contempt 
for a taylor. A low word. 
A taylor and his wife quarrelling; the woman in contempt 
called her huſband pricklouſe. | L*Eftrange. 


Pxr'cxsonG. . /. [prick and ſong.] Song ſet to muſick. 
He fights as you ſing prickſongs, keeps time, diſtance and 

Proportion, Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 

Pri'cxLy. adj. [from prick.] Full of ſharp points. 
Artichoaks will be leſs prickly and more tender, if the ſeeds 


have their tops grated off upon a ſtone. Bacon. 
— - I no more | 
Shall ſee you browzing, on the mountain's brow, 
The prickly ſhrubs. | Dryden. 
How did the humbled ſwain deteſt | 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! _ Swift's Miſcel. 


Pxi'cxMaDan. n. . A ſpecies of houſeleek. _ 
 Pr1'cxpuncu. 2. . Prickpunch is a piece of tempered 
ſteel, with a round point at one end, to prick a round 
mark in cold iron. | Moxon. 
PRI“ CK woo. n. /. [euonymus.) A tree. Ainſworth, 
Paine. . ſ. [ph or pnyÞ, Saxon.] 1. Inordinate and 
unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. 2. Infolence ; rude treatment 
of others; inſolent exultation. 3. Dignity of manner; 
loftineſs of air. 
tion; dignity - 8 
Splendour; oftentation. 


Ornament; ſhow ; decoration. 7. 
8. The ftate of a female beaſt 


| ſoliciting the male. 
(1.) I can ſee his pride 
Peep thr each part of him. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Pride hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for a. pa knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the man's fees. Shakeſpeare. 


prou 
| They undergro $ﬀ_ 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their fride and joy for man fedue'd. Milton. 
Vain aims, inordinate defires | 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. Milton. 
(2.) — t witch | 
Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares ; 
That hardly we eſcap'd the pride of France. Shakeſpeare. 
— Wantonneſs and fride 5 
Raiſe out of friendſhip, hoſtile deeds in peace. Milton. 
( (4+) The honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. Smith, 


(5.) A falcon, tow'ring in her ride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawkt at and kill'd. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Whoſe lotty trees, yclad with ſummer's pride, | 


Did ſpread ſo broad, that heaven's light did hide. Sfenſer. 
Smalleſt lineaments exact, 
In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's fride. Milton. 


Be his this ſword, 

Whole ivory ſheath, inwrought with curious fr 

Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. 
(7.) In this array the war of either fide, 

Through Athens | <p with military fride. 
($.) It is impoſſible you ſhould ſee this, 

Were they as falt as wolves in pride. 


. Y . 
Pofe. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ty Pribe. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To make praud ; to 
rate himſelf high. It is only uſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun. | . 

He could have mule the moſt deformed beggar as rich, as 
hole who molt pr id- heme! ies in their wealth. | 
Government of the Tongue. 


Generous elation of heart. 5. Eleva- 


1 
This little impudent hardwareman turns into ridicule the dire. 


ful apprehenſions of the whole kingdom, priding himſelf as the 
cauſe of them. 8 — — 


Px1s, 2. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 
popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie, | 
Wel ſaved from cattel, till ſummer to lie. Tuſſer. 
Pare for proof. Spenſer. . 
PRIER. . /. [from pry.] One who enquires too narrowly. 
PRIEST. n. /. [pneope, Sax. preſtre, Fr.] 1. One who 
officiates in ſacred offices. 2. One of the ſecond order in 
the hierarchy, above a deacon below a biihop. 


(1.) I! to the vicar, | 
Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a prieſt. Shakeſp. 
The high prieft ſhall not uncover his head. . XX1. 10. 


Our practice of ſinging differs from the practice of David, 
the friefts and Levites. Peachum. 
Theſe pray'rs I thy frięſ before thee bring. Milton. 
(2.) There were no pries and anti-priefts in ion to 
one another, and therefore there could be ao ſchiſm. Leſley. 
No neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well-meaning frieft. Rowe, 
Curanius is a holy freeft, full of ſpirit of the goſpel, 
watching, labouring, and praying for a peor country village. 
L 


| AW. 

Pri'tSTCRAFT- 2. . [prieff and craft.) Religious frauds ; 
management of wicked prieſts to gain power. 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks; though the 


debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe runs upon bigotry and 
trieficraſt. | SFectator. 
From frieftcraft happily ſet free, | 

Lo! ev'ry finiſh'd fon returns to thee. Poje. 


Prxie'sTess. 2. , [from riet]! A woman who officiated 
in heathen rites. | 
2 our — h fre, thou ſtood'ſt diſarm'd, 
Nhen thy wrapt ſoul the lovely Zriefteſs charm'd 
That Rome's eh founder * hd Ii Addi ſon. 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lady who was prizfteſs to 


Juno, drew their mother's chariot to the temple. S} eftator. 
She as priefieſs knows the rites, 
Wherein the God of earth delights. Swift"s Miſcel. 


Th' inferior friefleſs, at her altar's ſide, 
Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride. Pope. 
Pate'sTHooD. . , [from prieft.] 1. The office and cha- 
rater of a prieft. 2. The order of men ſet apart for 
oo offices. 3- The ſecond order of the hierarchy. Sce 
RIEST. | 
(1.) Jeroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the priefthood 
from the tribe of Levi. 9 | | — 
The frie/thood hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
held highly venerable. Atterbury. 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome degree like that 
of the fr ieſt bool, and calls upon them to bleſs their children 
with their prayers and facrifices to Gd. Law. 
(2.) He pretends, that I have fallen foul on priefthood. 
| "1 J Dryden. 
Prie'sTLINESS. #. /. [from priefily.] The 2 or 
manner of a prieſt. 5 
Prie'sTLY. adj. [from frieff.] Becoming a prieſt ; ſacer- 
dotal; belonging to a prieſt. - | | 
In the Jewiſh church, none that was blind or lame was capa- 
ble of the 7rieftly office. | South's Sermons. 
How can inceſt ſuit with holineſs, ; 
Or priefily orders with a princely ſtate. Dryden. 
Prit'sTRIDDEN. adj. [rieſt and ridden.] Managed or 
governed by prieſts. 
Such a cant of high-church and perſecution, and being 
trieflridden. | Sevifh 
To PRIE VE for frove. Spenſer. | 
PRIG. n. J. A 
de pricks up, he is pert # or from pricke:red, an epithet 
of reproach beſtowed upon the preſbyterian teachers. 
A pert, conceited, ſaucy, pragmatical, little fellow. - 
The little man concluded, with calling monſieur Meſnager | 
an inſignificant frig. St eftator. 


cant word derived perhaps from prick, as 


P R I 


There have I ſeen ſome active prig, 
To ſhew his beſtride a twig. Swifts Miſcel. 
PriLL. n. f. frhomius.] A birt or turbot Hi 


Pain aq: [by contraction from primitive.] Formal; pre- 
_ ciſe ; affetctedly nice. 
A. ball of new dropt hurſe's dung, 
— with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and pri, 


See, brother, how we apples ſwim. $xwiſt's Miſeel. 


To PAIN. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To deck up pre- 


ciſely ; to form to an affected nicety. 
Pai'Macy. n. /. [ primatie, primace, Fr. primatus, Latin.] 
The chief eccleſiaſtical ſtation. | 
When he had now the pri in his own hand, he thought 
he ſhould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarend. 
Pri'Mace. n. ſ. The freight of a ſhip. Ainſworth. 
Par'MaLl. adj. [ primus, Latin.] Firſt. A word not in 
uſe, but very commodious for poetry. | 
It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 
That he, which is, was wiſk' d, until he were. 
Oh! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 
It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon't. Shakeſpeare. 
Pai'MaRILY. adv, [from frimary.] Originally; in the 
firſt intention; in the firſt place. 


Shakeſp, 


In fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth, we apply 


medicines unto the wriits. Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
Theſe conſiderations ſo exactly ſuiting the parable of the 
wedding · ſupper to this ſpiritual banquet of the goſpel, if it 
does not frimarily, and in its firſt deſign, intend it; yet cer- 
tainly it may, with greater advantage of reſemblance, be ap- 
plied to it, to any other duty. South's Sermons. 
Pri'MARINEss. n. ſ. [from primary.] The ſtate of being 
firſt in act or intention. | | | 
That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the primarineſs 
and ſecondarineſs cf the perception. _ Norris. 
. PRUMARY. adj. [primarius, Latin.] 1. Firſt in intention. 
2. Original; firſt. 3. Firſt in dignity ; chief; prin- 
cipal. | | 
(1.) The figurative notation of this word, and not the primary 
or literal, belongs to this place. Hammond. 
(2.) Before that dennis there was neither primary matter 
to be informed, nor 
eternal, Raleigh's Hiftory of the Wor 1d. 
The church of Chriſt, in its primary inſtitution, was made 


to be of a diffuſive nature, to ſpread and extend itſelf. Pearſon. 


When the ruins both primary and ſecondary were ſettled, the 
waters of the abyſs began to ſettle too. | Burnet. 
| _ Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, which 
produce ſimple ideas in us, vix. ſolidity, extenſion, figure and 
motion. | | | * 
J As the fix primary planets revolve about him, ſo the 
ne ones are moved about them in the ſame ſeſquialteral 
proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley. 
PRIMATE. . /. [ primat, Fr. primas, Lat.] The chief 
eceleſiaſtick. ite 
We may learn from the prudent of our moſt reverend 
primate, eminent as well for promoting unanimity as — 
olyday. 
When the power of the church was firſt eſtabliſhed, the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York had then go preheminence 
one over the other ; the former being primate over the Southern, 
as the latter was over the Northern parts. Ayliſfe. 
The late and preſent primate, and the lord archbiſhop of 
Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. Sqwift. 
Par'maTeSHjP. . ſ. [from primate.] The dignity or 
office of a primate. W 
PriME. =. /. [primus, Latin] par 
day; the dawn; the morning. 2. The beginning; the 
early days. 3. The beſt part. 4. The ſpring of life; the 
height of health, ftrength or beauty. 5. Spring. 6. 
The height of perfection. 7. The firſt canonical hour. 
8. The firſt part; the 
Moon. | 


orm to inform, nor any being but the 


P R I 


(x) His larum bell might Joud and wide be heard 
en cauſe requir d, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenſer, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn | 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſſ 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. Milton. 
(2.) Quickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out in the 
very frime of the world. Hooker. 
Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. Milton, 
(3-) Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Than he's able to 17 
2E prime, | 


Give him always of 
And but little at a time, 
(4-) Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it is prize, 
For none can call again the paſſed time. 
Will ſhe yet debaſe her on me, 
That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woful bed? Shakeſp. Rich. III 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Shakeſp. 
Likelieſt ſhe ſeem'd to Ceres in her prime. Milton, 
Dryden, 


Swift. 
Spe er. 


Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time. 
o poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phœbus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. 
5.) Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And 3 though it be leſs 4 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 
The poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. 
Nought treads fo filent as the foot of time : 
Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime. Young. 
(6.) The plants which now appear in the moſt different ſea- 
ſons, would have been all in prime, and flouriſhing together at 
the ſame time, Woodward. 
Prime. / adj. [primus, Latin.] 1. Early; blooming. 2. 
Principal ; firſt rate. 3. Firſt; original. 4. Excellent. - 
It may, in this looſe ſenſe, perhaps admit, though ſcarcely 
with propriety, a ſuperlative. . 
(1.) His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) Divers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were, tor 


Swift. 


Waller. 


Granville, 


refuling to pay the fame, committed to priſon. Clarendon, 
Nor can I think, that God will fo deſtroy 
Us his prime creatures dignify'd fo high. Vilton. 
Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues. Dryden. 
AU. We ſmother'd N 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, | 
That from the prime creation e'er the fram d. Shakeſþ. 


| Moſes being choſen by God to be the ruler of his people, 
will not prove that 


prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the 
prime fathers. | | | Loc le. 
(4.) ——— We are contented with 


Catharine our queen, before the primeft creature PD 
That's paragon d i' th' world. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To PRIME. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To put in the firſt 
powder; to put powder in the pan of a gun. 2. [Pri- 
mer, Fr. to begin. ] To lay the ground on a canvaſs to 


be painted. 
(1.) A piſtol of about a foot in length, we primed with 
well-dried gunpowder. | . Boule. 
Prime all your firelocks, faſten well the ſtake. Gay. 
His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, | 
He ſhot before your foes were prim d. Swwift's Miſcel. 


1. The firſt part of the Palus Lv. adv. [from prime.] 1. Originally; primarily: 


in the firſt place; in the firſt intention. 2. Excellently ; 
ſupremely well. A low ſenſe. 

(1.) Words ſignify not immediately and frimely things them 
ſelves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. 


firſt. 2. Excellence. 


South. 
beginning: as, the prime of the PxI'MENESS. x. . [from prime.] 1. The ſtate of being 


P R & 


Pa * uy adj. ¶ primerius, Latin.] Firſt ; original. Not 
in uſe. | 
As when the primer church her councils pleas d to call, 
Great Britain's biſhops there were not the leaſt of all. 
Drayton. 
Par'men, n. , 1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 2. 
[Primarins, Latin.] A ſmall prayer book in which 
children are taught to read, ſo named from the Romiſh 
book of devotions ; an elementary book. 
(r.) Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, but in 
the #r7mer or office of the bleſſed Virgin. Stillingfle et. 
(2.) The Lord's prayer, the creed and ten commandments 
he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading them himſelf in his 
primer, but by ſomebody's repeating them before he can read. 
Locte on Education. 


PRIME'RO. n. {. [Spaniſh.] A game at cards. 
a I left him at promero | 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
PIM VAT. Jad}. [ primes, Lat.] Original; ſuch as 
Pxixre'vous. F was at firſt. | 
| | Immortal dove, 


Thou with almighty energy did' move 
On the wild waves, incumbent did'ſt diſplay 
l wings, and hatch forge” day. 
All the parts of this great fabrick change; 
Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, | 
And loſe their ſhape, their efſence, and their name. Prior. 


Blackmore. 


PaiMt'TIAaLl. adj. ¶ primitius, primitie, Latin.] Being of 
the firſt 1 | Ainſworth. 


PRI'MITIVE. adj. [ frimitif, Fr. primitivns, Latin.] 1. 
Ancient ; original ; eftabliſhed from the beginning. 2. 
FormaÞ; affectedly ſolemn ; imitating the ſuppoſed gra- 
vity of old times. 3. Original; primary; not derivative: 
as, in mar, à primitive 5 1 | 

(1.) The ſcripture is of ſovereign authority, and for itſelf 
worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely the voice and 
teſtimony fo ts church, — 2 miniſterial, 2 2 

te an ide, to preſerve direct us, in ri 
Their ſuperſtition pretends, they cannot do God greater ſer- 
vice, than utterly to deſtroy the primitive apoſtolical govern- 
ment of the church by biſhops. King Charles. 


David reflects ſometimes upon the preſent form of the world, 
and ſometimes 


es upon the primitive form of it. Burnet. 
— — which they mean an eſtate 
of temporary puniſhments is life, was not known in 


the primitive church, nor can be proved from ſcripture. 


6480 1 Tillotſon. 
(3. ) Our primitive to meet 
n | Milton. 
Par'miTIVELY. adv. [from primitive.] 1. Originally; at 
firſt. 2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 3. According to 
= 1 ; accounting to ancient practice. 
I, ties ceremonies, primitively enjoined,. were 
bu —— OO. | pts he 
. pureſt and moſt primitively in t 
2 was laid in the duſt, 9 | South. 
Prr/mrTiventss. 2. . [from primitive.] State of being 
original; antiquity ; conformity to antiquity. 
Pzxi'mness. #. /. [from prim.] Affected niceneſs or 
mality. | 
ParMoce'nial. adj. [ primigentus, Lat. it ſhould there- 
fore have been written primigenial.] Firſtborn ; original; 
primary ; continue ; elemental. | 
It is not eaſy to diſcern, 


for- 


Glazwille's Scepfis. 
many diftering ſubſtances 


at firſt was diffuſed. over the face of 


PrtMoce'nituRe. 
» 


genitus, La 


ſo may not Boyle. 


promor 
PRINOAaDIAI. . . [from the ad}.] Ong | firſt pria- 


ciple. | 
[The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but ſper- 
matical and vital. Mere's Divine Dialogues. 
Paimo'xpian. 2. . A ſpecies of plum. 
Pano ADE. adj. [from primeraium, Lat.] Original; 


* from the Bit. 1 a P ds a. 
x ymiſts will call falt Fo R 
3 ingenerable body. Boyle. 
Parrmross. n. . [ primula veris, Latin.) A flower that 
appears early in the year. 2. Primvoſe is uſed by Shake- 


ſpeare for gay or flowery. 
(1.) ; a = Palo primeeſer, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his ftren _ Shakeſp. Winter's Tate. 
There followeth, for the latter part of January, primroſe, 
anemonies, the tulip. Bacon's 5, 


PRINCE. mn. . [prince, French; princeps, Latin.] 1. A 
ſovereign ; a chief ruler. 2. A ſovereign of rank next 
to kings. 3. Ruler of whatever ſex. This uſe ſeems 
harſh, becauſe we have the word princeſs. 4. The fon of 
a king; in England only the eldeſt ſon. Popularly the 
eldeſt ſon of him that reigns under any denomination is 
called, a prince, as the ſon of the duke of Bayaria, is 
called the eleQoral prince. 5. The chief of any body of 


men. | — 
1.) Cœleſtial NV the Faoney or nam'd 
them the higheſt ; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem 
Arie above _, 3 _ Paradiſe Loft. 
orces come to good Princes, | 55 
of providing for their defence: | „ 
ſau founded a diſtin& people and government, and was 
himſelf a diſtin& prince over them. e. 
The ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, places it on 


different heads, and he comes, by ſucceſſion, to be a prince in 
one place, who would be a ſubject in another. Locke. 
Had we no hiſtories of the Roman but on their 


(3+) ren Elizabeth, a 


her princely virtues. 


God put it into the heart of one of our frixces towards 
e _ Atter. 
(4.) A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up 
in blood by his naughty father. . 


Heav'n forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive © 

The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. Shakeſp. 

(5. To uſe the. words of the frince of learning hereupon, 
only in ſhallow and ſmall boats, they glide over the face of the 
Virgilian fea. 5 Peacham on Poetry. 

To PII CE. v. 2. To play the prince; to take ſtate. 

ü Nature them, 

In e and low things, to prince it, much 8 
the trieks of others. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Par/ncepom. #. { [from prince.] The rank, eſtate or 


wer of the prince; ſovereignt . 
= Next p who, 22 ud diſdain, 
Depoſed was princedom ſovereign, Spenſer. 


WI 


F'R I 


———— Under thee, as head ſupreme a | 
b Thrones, princedoms, pow 'rs, dominions, I reduce. Milkon. 
| Par'nceLitktE. adj. [prince and lit.] 
The wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. Shakeſp. 
Pri'nceLiness. =. / [from princeſy.] The ſtate, manner 
or dignity of a prince, Rp 
Pai'ncery. adj. [from prince.) 1. Having the appearance 
of one high born. 2. Having the rank of princes. 3. 
Becoming a prince; royal; grand; auguſt. 
(I.) In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
In peace, was never gentle Jamb more mild, 


was that young and frineely gentleman. Shakeſ7. 
Many towns of — youths he level'd with the d. 
" C . 
(2.) Meaning only to do honour to their princely birth, they 
Be evan =p pu of good luck "FEW" 
| uc 
To my proceeding ; if with py heart's love, | 
I tender not thy beauteous pri daughter. Shakeſp. 
The przacely hierarch left his.pow'rs to ſeize 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. i W N Milton. 
I her commands | 
To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 


So the dame, and o'er the ocean bore 

Her frincely burthen to the Gallick ſhore. 5 

(3.) I, that but now refus d moſt princely gifts, 

Am bound to beg of my lord A 

Princely counſel in his face yet ſhone. 

Born to command, your friacely virtues ſlept | 

Like humble David's, while the flock he kept. Waller. 
Pzxi'ncELyY. adv. [from prixce:] In a princelike manner. 

PrxIinces-F EATHER. #, . The herb amaranth. Ain. 

PRINCESS. A. /. [princeſſe, French.] 1. A m—_ lady ; 

a woman having ſovereign command. 2. A ſovereign 


lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 3. The daughter 


Wales. 1 
(I.) Aſk v 


The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs of 


| why God's anointed he revil'd ; 
A king and frixceſs dead. Dryden. 
 _ Princeſs ador d and lov'd, if verſe can give 
A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live. Gra wille. 
Under fo excellent a grizce/s as the preſent queen, we ſup- 
poſe a family ſtrictly | Wer ont fe eng ®::; 1 Seveft. 
r' that ever ſwore her faith. S!hbaleſb. Cymbeline. 
PRUNCIPAL. 2. principal, Fr. principalis, Latin.] 1. 
Princely. A ſenſe found only in Spenſer. A Latiniſm. 2. 
Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; effential ; important; 
conſiderable. Ms 
(1.) Suſpicion of Friend, nor fear of foe, 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; : 
But walk'd at will, and wandered-to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom principal. | Spenſer. 
(2.) This latter is ordered, 22 and as touching principal 
matters by none but precepts divine only; partly and as con- 
. cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well human 
as divine. ER Hooker. 


Can you remember any of the principal evils, that he laid to 


the charge of women? _ Shakeſp. As you like it. 


Pai'ncieaL. 2. . from the adi. 1. A head; a chief; 
not a ſecond- 2. One primarily or originally engaged; 


not an acceſſary or auxiliary. 3. A capital ſum placed 

- - out at intereſt. 4. Preſident or governour. 

(..) Seconds in faftions do many times, when the faction 
ſubdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. 
( (2.) We were not prencipals, but auxiliaries in the war. 


Fu Swvift. 
I , ſome perſons are preſent as principals, and 
3 as acoeſſaries. | Ayliffe's Parergin. 


- (3-) Thou wilt not only leſe the forfeiture, 
But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 


Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakeſpeare. 


Becoming a prince. Pgtyciea'Lity. 


1 


Taxes muſt be continued, becauſe we have no other means 
for paying off the principal. Sabi / T's Milcellanies. 
1. ſ. ¶ princifault, French. ] 1. Sove- 
reignty ; ſupreme power. 2. A prince; one inveſted with 
ſovereignty. 3- The country which gives title to a prince: 
as, the principality of Wales. 4. Superiority ; predomi- 
nance, BO 

1.) Divine lady, who have wrought ſuch miracles in me, as 
to 2 a 1 of the baſeſt, to think all prexcipalities 


baſe, in reſpect of the png Sidney. 
Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 
other abſolute power of principality he had. Spenſer. 
(2.) Then ſpeak the truth by her; if not divine, | 
Yet let her be a principality, 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on the earth. Shakeſfeare. 
Niſroch of principalities the prime. Milton. 


(2.) To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill hy wiſhes to the brim | 
With principalities. Shakeff. Ant. and Cleop. 

Tube little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 

power of the Turks. Temple's Miſcellanes. 

(L.) In the chief work of elements, water hath the principality 
and exceſs over earth. Digby on Bodies. 
If any myſtery be effective of ſpiritual bleſſings, then this is 
much more, as having the prerogative and primcifality above 
every thing elſe. Taylor Worthy Communicant. 


Waller. 
Shakeſpeare. Prr'xctraLLy. adv. [from principal.] Chiefly ; above 
| TOR, | . 


all; above the reſt. 8 
If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall take upon him that holy 
calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or ſhall not deſign the 
glory of God principally, he polluteth his heart. Taylor. 
Th wholly miſtake the nature of criticiim, who think its 
buſineſs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 
The reſiſtance of water ariſes principally from the vis iner- 
tiæ of its matter, and by conſequence, if the heavens were as 
denſe as water, they would Nt 2 much leſs reſiſtance than 
WAGE... ; Newton's Of ticks. 
WhatT frinciþally inſiſt on, is due execution. Swift. 
Pai'ncieaLlnNess. 2. [from principal. ] The ſtate of 
being principal or chief. | © 5 
PrinCipia'rion. =. , [from ri neipium, Latin.] Analyſis 
into conſtituent or elemental parts. A word not received. 
The ſeparating of any metal into its original or element, we 
will call principiation. | Bacon. 
Par'ncieLE. n. ſ. {[principium, Latin; principe, French.] 
1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial ſubſtance. 2. 
Original cauſe. 3. Being productive of other being; 
operative cauſe. 4. Fundamental truth; original poſtu- 
late; firſt poſition from which others are deduced. 5 
Ground af action; motive. 6. Tenet on which morality. 
is founded. 1 . 
(1. Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one ſimple 
Principle, or ſolid extenſion diverſified by its various ſhapes. 
| | ' _*Watts. 
(2.) Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have been led, 
From cauſe to cauſe to nature's ſecret head, 1 
And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dryden. 
For the performance of this, a vital or directive princi: le. 
ſeemeth to be aſſiſtant to the corporeal. Grew's Coſmol. 
(3.) The ſoul of man is an active principle, and will be 
employed one way or ether.  Tuldt/on. 
(4-) Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome things 
- which ſtand as principles univerſally agreed upon; and out of 
thoſe principles, which are in themſelves evident, the greateſt 
moral duties. we owe towards God or man, may, without any 
great difficulty, be concluded. DA 5 90 ler. 
Such kind of nations as are general to mankind, and not 
eonfined to any particular ſect, or nation, or time, are uſually - 
ſtyled common notiens, ſeminal principles; and lex nata, by 
the Roman orator. 5 | NIE: , "T3 
All of them may be called princiſ les, when compared with 
a thouſand other judgments, which we form under the regula- 
tion of theſe primary propoſitions. Mattes Legick. 
3 


FRY | 
5.) Fatrewel, young lords; theſe warlike principles 


Do wt throw from you, Shakeſpeare. - 
As no princiile of vanity led me firſt to write it, ſo much To PRI r. v. =. 1. To uſe the art of typography. 2. 


e does any fuch motive induce me now to publiſh it. Wake. 
here would be but ſmall unprovements in the world, were 
UT not fume commen principle of action, working equally 
wic all men. Addiſon, Spectator. 
6.) I'll try 
If yet I can ſubdue thoſe ttubborn vixci/ les 
Of faith, of honour. Addiſon's Cato, 
A feather ſhouting from another's head, 
Extracts his bran, and ſfrincitle is fled. 4 - 
All kinds of Qithoneſty deſtroy our pretences to an honeſt 
{rincijle of mind, fo all kinds of pride deſtroy our pretences 
to an humble ſpirit. Law. 
Z PRI\NncipLE. v. a. [from the nout.] 1. To eftabliſh 
or fix in : ny tenet ; to impreſs with any tenet good or 
ll. 2. To eftabliſh fumly in the mind. | 
(1.) Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs princitl d not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, | | 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 
It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace of his govern- 
ment, that the youth be principled with a thorough perſuaſion of 


the juſtneſs of the old king's cauſe. South. 
There are ſo many young perſons, upon the well and ill 
7rincitling of whom next under God, the happineſs 
or miſery of this church and ſtate. South. 


Governors ſhould be well principled and good-natured. LEA. 
Men have been principled with an opinion, that they muſt 
not conſult reaſon in things of religion. Locke. 
Let an enthuſiaſt be f rincipled, that he or his teacher is in- 
ſpired, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons 


againſt his doctrine. Locke. 
He ſeems a ſettled and principled philoſopher, thanking for- 
tune for the tranquility he has by her averſion. Pope. 


(2.) The promiſcuous reading of the bible is far from being 


of any advantage to children, either for the perfecting their 


reading, or princitling their religion. = Locke. 


Pal cock. 3 from prink or pria cock ; perhaps precox 


Pai'ncox. or precoquum ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb ; 


a conceited perſon ; a pert young rogue. A ludicrous 


word. Obſolete. | 
—— You are a ſaucy boy; | 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you I know what; 


You muſt contrary me ! ypu are a frincox, go. Shakeſp. 


To PaINK. v. . [pronken, Dutch. ] To prank ; to deck 
for ſhow. It is the diminutive of frank. 


Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer printing in the 


glaſs than you was. Art of Tormenting. 
To PRINT. v. a. [imprimer, empreint, Fr.] 1. To mark 
by preſſing any thing upon another. 2. To impreſs any 


thing, fo as to leave its form. 3. To form by impreſſion. 


4. To impreſs words or make books, not by the pen, but 
(x.) On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, . 
That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. Dryden. 
. ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love direct your wandering way. Roſcommon. 
(3-) Your mother was molt true to wedlock, prince, 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 


Canceiving you. Shakeſp. Winter" s Tale. | 


Ye ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh for the dead, 


nor print any marks upon you. Lev. ix. 28. 


His royal bounty brought its own reward; 


And in their minds fo deep did print the ſenſe, Wn 


That if their ruins fadly they regard, 


"Tis but with fear. 4. 


Dryden. 
(4.) This. nonſenſe got in by a miſtake of the ſtage editors, 
who printed from the piecemeal written parts. Pope. 


Is it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing letter 
mould often fall into a method, which thould ftupp on papes 
a coherent diſcourſe? N he. 


5 P R 1 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, pictures of animals ſhould be 
got him, with the fr inted names to them. Locke, 


To publiſh a book. | 
(1.) Thou haft cauſed printing to be uſed ; and, contrary to 


the king, his crown and 12 built a paper -mill. Shakepp. 


(2.) From the moment he prints, he mult expect to hear no 
more truth. Pofe. 


PainT. #. /. [empreinte, French ] 1. Mark or form made 


by impreſſion. 2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 
form ; as, a butter print. 3. Pictures cut in wood or 
copper to be impreſſed on paper. It is uſual to fay 
wooden prints and copper plates. 4. Picture made by 
inprefſien. 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 
qualities of the types uſed in printing books. 6. The 
{tate of being publiſhed by the printer. 7. Single ſheet 
printed for ſale; a paper ſomething leſs than a pamphlet. 
8. Formal method. A low word. 
(1.) = Some more time | 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out. Shakeſp. 
—— Abhorred ſlave, 
Which any print of goodneſs wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill ! . Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
————— Attend the foot, | | 
That leaves the print of blood where er it walks. Shakeſp. 
— Up they toſt the ſand, | 
No wheel ſeen, nor wheels print was in the mould impreſt 
Behind them. | Chapman's Ihad. 
Our life ſo faſt away doth flide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 
Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, 
Which in their paſſage leave no print behind. _ Davies. 
My life is but a wind, | 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. Sandys. 
Oer the ſmooth enamell'd — 


Where no print of hath Milton. 
While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, | 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the ſpangled hoſt watch. Milton. 

Before the lion's den ap the footſteps of many that had 
gone in, but no frints of any that ever came out. South, 


Winds bear me to ſome barren iſland, 
Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dryden. . 
From hon Aſtrea took _ and here "=o 
The frints of her departi dear. Dryden. 
If they be not — wry oy vio n_— of 

the ſenſes or reflection, the print wears out. Locke. 

(4.) From my breaſt I cannot tear 
The paſſion, which from thence did grow; 

Nor yet out of my fancy raſe | 


The print of that ſuppoſed face. Waller. 


The prints, which we ſee of antiquities, may contribute to 
form our genius, and to | us great ideas. Dryden. 
Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be expreſſed by little 


 draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 
(8.0 To refreſh the former hint; 
She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 
(6.) I love a ballad in frint, or a life. Sbaleſpeare. 
———— [t 1s ſo rare to ſee | 


— Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In E. that — praiſe. | Suckling.. 
His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavonrs to fignalize 
his parts in the world, has hindered many perſons from mak- 
mg their appearance in print. | Aadiſen. 
3 wa ſome tables, which were out of print. Arbuth. 
The rights of the chriſtian church are ſcornfully trampled on. 
in print. | Atterbury. 
(7.) The prints, about three days after, were filled with. 


the ſame terms. Addiſon. 
The publick had ſaid before, that they were dull; and th 

were at t pains to purchaſe mi 2 the pints, wlll 

under their hands the truth of it. | | Pope. 

Inform us, will the emperor treat, | | 

Or do the prints and papers lie ? Poe. 
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($.) Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, that 
he may not feel — little change, who is not deſigned to 
have his maid lay all things in frint, and tuck him * 2 

PRINTER. 3. . [from print.] 1. One that prints books. 
2. One that ſtains linen with figures. 

(1.) I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the printer, in 
that which I ought to have done to comply with my deſign, I 
am fallen very ſhort. Digby. 

To buy books, becauſe they were publiſhed by an eminent 
printer, is much as if a man ſhould buy clothes that did not 


fit him, only becauſe made by ſome famous taylor. Pope. 
* See, the frinter's boy below; 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Sawi 


Prai'nTLESS. adj. [from print.] 
impreſſion. 
Ye elves, 


And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot | 

Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. __ Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

Whilſt from off the waters fleet, 

Thus I ſet my printleſi feet, 

Ober the cowtlip's velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread. | ers Milton. 
PRI'OR. adj. [prior, Latin.] Former; being before ſome- 
thing elſe; antecedent ; anteriour. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to 
the duties we are enjoined, let us refle& that we have a prior 
and ſuperior obligation to the commands of Chriſt. Rogers. 

Prior. . ſ. [prieur, Fr.] 1. The head of a convent of 
monks ; inferiour in dignity to an abbot. 2. Prior is ſuch a 
perſon, as, in ſome churches, preſides over others in the 
fame churches, Hie Parergon. 

(1.) Neither ſhe, nor any other, beſides the prior of the con- 
vent, knew any thing of his name. Addiſon, Spectator. 
PRI“OR ESS. 3. , [from prior.] A lady ſuperiour of a con- 

vent of nuns. | . 
When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with men, 

But in the preſence of the frioreſs. Shakeſpeare. 

The reeve, miller and cook are diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
as much as the mincing lady frioreſs and the broad f. 


That which leaves 20 


in 
wife of Bath. — 
Pio Airy. 3. /. [from prior, adj.] 1. The ſtate of 


being firſt; precedence in time. 
place. | 8 

(1.) From ſon to ſon of the lady, as they ſhould be in fri- 

erity of birth. | Hayward. 

en ſtill affirm, that it killeth at a diſtance, that it poiſoneth 

by the eye, and by priority of viſion. | Brown. 


This obſervation may aſſiſt, in determining the diſpute con- 


cerning the f riority of Homer and Heſiod. Broome. 
hough he oft renew'd the fight, | 
And almoſt got priority of ſight, 
He ne'er could overcome her quite. Swift. 


( (2.) Follow, Cominius, we muſt follow you, 

Right worthy your priority. Shakeſpeare. 

| PxrYoasnre. x. J. [from prior.) The ſtate or office of 

_ 

. N n. /. [from prior.) 1. A convent, in dignity be- 
low an abbey. 2. Prieries are the churches which are 
given to priors in titulum, or by way of title. 

| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(1.) Our abbies and our priories ſhall pay | 
This expedition's charge. Shakeſp. King John. 

* Pai'saGe. n. [from priſe.] Priſage, now called butler- 

age, is a cuſtom whereby the prince challenges out of 

every bark loaden with wine, two tuns of wine at his 

- | price. | | Comrel. 
PRISM. . /. [priſme, Fr. meiopa.} A priſm of glaſs is a 

glaſs bounded with two equal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well poliſhed ſides, which meet 
in three parallel lines, running from the three angles 


2. Precedence in 


EN 4 
of one end, to: the three angles of the other end. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Here, aweful Newton, the diſſolving clouds 
Form fronting, on the fun, thy ſhowery priſm. Thomſor. 
PaisMa'tick. adj. [priſmatique, Fr. from priſm.] Formed 
as a priſni. 
If the maſs of the earth was cubick, priſmatick, or any other 
angular figure, it would follow, that one, too vaſt a part, would 


be drowned, and another be dry. | Derham. 
- Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatick glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on wy place; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay. Pope. 


Pr1sSMa'TICALLY. adv. [from priſmatick ] In the form of 
a priſm. 

ake notice of the pleaſing variety of colours exhibited by 

the triangular glaſs, and demand what addition or decrement of 

either ſalt, ſulphur or mercury, befalls the glaſs, by being fri/- 

| matically figured ; and yet it is known, that without that ſhape, 

it would not afford thoſe colours as it does, | Boyle. 

Prrsmo'tp. =. . A body approaching to the form of a 
riſm. 1 5 | 

PRI'SON. n. / [priſon, Fr.] A ſtrong hold in which per- 
ſons are confined ; a gaol. 

He hath commiſſion 


To hang Cordelia in the priſon. 
For 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 

oſe rebellious here their rin ordain d. Milton. 
I thought our utmoſt good | 

Was in one word of freedom underſtood, 

The fatal bleſſing came; from priſon free, 


I ſtarve abroad, and loſe the ſight of Emily. Dryden. 
Unkind ! can you, whom only I adore, ; 
Set open to your ſlave the priſon door? Dryden. 
The tyrant Aolus, | 
With pow'r imperial, curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark pri/ons binds. Dryden. 
He, that * chains knocked off, and the priſon doors ſet 


open to him, is preſently at liberty. Locke. 
At his firſt coming to his little village, it was as diſagreeable 
to him as a friſon, and every day ſeemed too tedious to be en- 
dured in ſo retired a place. | . 
To Pr1'soON. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To empriſon; to 
ſhut up in hold; to reſtrain from liberty. 2. To capti- 
vate; to enchain. 3. To confine. 
(2.) Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
They, as they ſung, would take the priſon d ſoul, 


And lap it in Elyium. Milton. 
(3.) Univerſal plodding priſons u | 

The nimble ſpirits in the arteries. n Shakeſprare. 
—— Then did the king enlarge 

The ſpleen he priſan d. Chatman's Iliad. 


PRI“SsON BASE. =. 
called priſonbars. | | 
The ſpachies of the court play every Friday at giocho di 
canni, which is no other than Friſonbaſe upon horſeback, hitting 
one another with darts, as the others do with their hands. 


| | ; | Sandys's Travels. 
Pr1'sont R. #. .. [priſonnier, French.] 1. One who is 
confined in hold. 2. A captive; one taken by the 
enemy. 3. One under an arreſt. „ 
1.) — Czſar's ill- erected tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord | 
Is doomed a f riſaner. | Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, is the ſinell 
of the jail, when priſoners have been long and cloſe, and naſti- 
ly kept. SEA | Bacon. 
He that is tied with one ſlender ſtring, ſuch as one reſolute 
ſtruggle would break, he is friſoner only to his own floth, and 
who will pity his thraldom. Decay of Piery. 
A. priſoner 18 troubled, that he cannot go whither he would ; 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know whi- 
ther to go. | L'EArange. 
n 


J. A kind of rural play, commoply 


Lau. 


11 
(2.) So oft as home ward I from her depart, 
_ I go like one that having loſt the field, 
Is prijoner led away with heavy heart. Stenſer. 


There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the Engliſh, the 


taking of the Spaniſh general d' Ocampo priſoner, with the loſs 
of few of the 5 N Bacon. 


He yielded on my word, 
And as my pris ner, I reſtore his ſword. Dryden. 
(3-) Tribune, a guard to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, 
Secure her perfon pine to the ſtate. Dryden. 
Pri'sonHOUSE. A. J. Gaol; hold in which one is con- 
fined. 
L am forbid to tell the ſecrets of m friſonhouſe. Shakeſp. 
Pxr's0nMeNT. u. from priſon. ] Confinement ; empri- 
ſoament ; captivity. 
May be he will not wack young Arthur's life, 
But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſorment. Shakeſpeare. 
Pri'sTINE. adj, [priffinus, Latin. Firk ; ancient; ori- 


ginal. 
PE Now their prifline worth 
The Britons recolle&. | 


This light being trajected only through the 


Philips. 
parallel ſuperficies 


of the two priſms, if it ſuffered any change by the refraction of 


one ſuperficies, it loſt that impreſſion 
of the other ſuperficies, and fo, being reſtored to its priſtine 
conſtitution, became of the fame nature and condition as at firſt. 
Newton's Optichs. 
Pari'THet. A familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray 
2 which ſome of the tragick writers have injudicioully 
uſed. 
Well, what was that ſcream for, I prithee ? L* 
Alas ! why com'ſt thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my foul ? 
Away ! I prithee leave Hy Rogue Jane Shore. 
Pxi'vacy. . , [from private.] 1. State of being ſecret ; 
ſecrecy. 
ſecret. 3. [Privaute, Fr.] Privity ; joint knowledge; great 
familiarity. Privacy in this ſenſe is improper. 4. Taci- 
turnity. Ainſworth. 
(2:) Clamours our privacies uneaſy 


Birds leave their neſts diſturb d, and 


Eftrange. 


make, 
their haunts 8 


ſake. Dryden. 
Her facred privacies all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar Rowe. 


(3.) You ſee Frog is — © true to his bargain, ſcorns to 
hearken to any compoſition without 


PRIVA'DO. n. /. [Spaniſh.} A ſecret friend. 
The lady Hs an Engliſh lady, embarked for Portugal 
at that time, with ſome of her own. Bacon. 


PRIVATE. 44%. ¶ privatus, Latin.} 1. Not open; ſe- 
2. Alone; not accompanied. 5 Being upon the 


ret. 
2 terms with the reſt of the community; particular: | 


oppoſed to publich, 4. Particular; not relating to the 
publick. 5. In PRIVATE. Secretly ; not publickly ; not 


openly. 
(1.) - . You ſhall go with me; 
I have ſome private ſchooling for you "both. Shakeſpeare. 
Fancy retires 


Into her private cell, when nature reſts. Milton. 
Private, or ſecret pra wer, is that which is uſed by a man 
alone apart from all others. Duty of Man 
Fame, not coutente« with her broad — 
Delights, for change, thro' private path to ſtray. Harte. 
(3-) When publick conſent of the whole hath eſtabliſhed any 


thing, every man's judgment, being thereunto compared, were 


nn howtoever his calling be to ſome kind of publick 
e; ſo that of and quietneſs there is not oy 
ont unleſs the probable voice of every intire 
— — r 
body. Hater Preface. 
- He ſues 


To let him breathe between the heav'ns and earth 
A trivate man in Athens. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Par'vaTENESS. . . [from privat.] 


privacy. Arbuthnot. 


"M1 
What infinite hearteaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? and what have * 
That pri vate have not too, ſave ceremony? Shakeſpeare. 
Peter was but a private man, and not to be any way com- 


pared with the dukes of his houſe. Peacham of Antiquities. 
The firit principles of chriſtian religion ſhould not be farced 


with ſchool points and private tenets. Sanderſon. 
Dare you, 

A. private man, preſume to love a queen. Dryden. 

(4-) My end being private, I have not expreſſed * con- 

| ceptions in the. of the ſchools, igby. 


(5. ) In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn; 


In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 
PRIVATE. n. /. A ſecret meſſage. ; 
His private with me of the dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. Shakeſpeare 


Paivarsz“ r R. 1. /. [from private. A ſhip fitted out by 
private men to plunder the enemies of the ſtate. | 
He is at no c for a fleet, further than providing priva- 
teers, wherewith his ſubjects carry on a tical war at their 
own expeuce. Sewift's MiſceHanies. 
To PRIVAT ETER. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit out ſhips 
inſt enemies, at the charge of private perſons. 


by the contrary refraftion PRI VATELY. adv. [from grivate.] Secretly ; not openly. 


There, this night, 
We U — the buſineſs privately and well. Shakeſpeare. 
And as he fat upon the mount "of Olives, the diſciples came 
unto him priuateſy. Mat. xxiv. 3. 
1. The ſtate of a 
man in the ſame rank with the reſt of the community. 


2. 2 z priva 3- Obſcurity ; retirement. 
a +. won i the court in great number, he 


ade j with courteſy, 2 and privateneſs. Bacon. 
(3.) He drew him into the fatal circle from a reſolved pri- 
| wary, where he bent his mind to a retired courſe. Wotton. 


2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to be Pariva'Tion. =. /. [privation, Fr. priuatis, Lat.] 1. Re- 


moval or deſtruction of any thing or quality. 2. The 
act of the mind by which, in conſid ering a ſubjeQ, we 
ſeparate it from any thing appendant. 3: The 2 of 


degrading from rank or office. 
(1.) For, what is this contagious fin of kind, | 
But a privatian 4 that grace within. 
"= — privation be 5 i follows not the former condition 
„ but leſs for the flower on bloſſom is a poſitive 
_—_ although the remove of it, to give place to * fruit be 


Davies. 


a ve good, Bacon. | 
bounded are our natural deſires, 
That wanting all, and ſetting pain ds. | 
With bare privatios ſenſe is ſatisfy d. Dryden. 


Alfter ſome account of good, evil will be known by conſe- 
quence, as being only a privatien or abſence of good. South. 
A privation is the abſence of what does naturally belong to 
the thing, or which to be preſent with it; as when a man 
or horſe is deaf or dead, or a phyſician or divine unlearned; 
_ theſe * rivations. Vat, Logich. 
(3.) If part of the people or eſtate be ſomewhat in the elec- 
tion, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation 
or tranſlation. * 


PRIVATIVE. adj. [trizatif, Fr. privativus, Latin. ] 


Cauſing privation of any thing. 
ſence of ſomething ; not poſitive. 
what ne ** is in propoſitions. 
(2.) The impreſſion from privative to active, as from fi- 
lence 66 aide N than from leſs noiſe to more. 
leſſings, the EI — 4 
The pri vative b immuni 
— Literty and integrity, which we enjoy, deſerve 
thankſgiving of a whole li Taylor. 


2. Conſiſting in the * 
Privative is in things, 


Pai'varive. . /. That of which he eſſence is the ab- 


ſence of ſomething, as filence is only the abſence of 

_ ſound. | 
Harmonical ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are both active and 

poſitive, but blackneſs and darkneſs are indeed but privatives, 


P R 1 


and therefore have little or no activity; ſomewhat they do eon- 
triſtate, but very little. Bacon / Natural Hiftory. 
PRITVATIVELY. adv. [from privative.] 1. By the abſence 
of ſomething neceſſary to be preſent. 2. Negatively. 


(2.) The duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firſt priva- 


truely, not like that of Moſaical obſervances external, but poſi- 
tively, laws given into the minds and hearts. Hammond. 
Pai'vaTiveness. n. . [from privative.] Notation of 
abſence of ſomething that ſhould be preſent. 
Par'ver. n. / A plant. Miller. 
Pr1'verT. n. /. [ligufirum.] Evergreen. A plant. Miller. 
Pr1i'vitecs. n. / (privilege, Fr. privilegium, Latin] 1. 
Peculiar advantage. 2. Immunity ; right not univerſal. 
Here's my ſword, 
privilege of mine ho 


(1 


Behold it is the 


My oath, and my profeſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
= - He went : | 

Inviſible, y'd, fuch privilege 

Hath 22 


f Milton. 
He claims his previlege, and ſays tis fit, | 
Nothing ſhould be 8 of * but wit. Denham. 
Smiles not allow'd to beaſts, from reaſon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. 
bon wy _ captain ordered _ be SE Gs 
demned, Is the riviles 'a Roman, who ought 
not to be wed ſo. we | nd Kettlewell. 
A. foul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And counts it nature's privilege to die. | Dryden. 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. Locke. 
(2.) I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakeſp. 
To Pr1'viteGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To inveſt 
with rights or immunities ;. to grant a privilege. 2. To 
exempt fronf cenſure or danger. 3. To exempt from 
paying tax or impoſt. . | 
(1.) The great are privileg d alone, 
To puniſh alf injuſtice but their own. 


e happier yet, who privileg'd by fate 
To ſhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 
Recerv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, | 
Ordain'd to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 


(2.) The court is rather deemed as a privileged place of un- 
bridled licentiouſneſs, than as the abiding of him, who, as a 


father, ſhould give a fatherly example. Sidney. 
He took this place for ſanctuary, | 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands. Shakefþ. 
This place 9 
Doth frivilege me, ſpeak what reaſon will. Daniel. 
(3. ). Many things are by our laws privileged from tythes, 
which by the canon law are chargeable Lale. 


Pr1'viLy- adv. [from priuy.] Secretly ; privately. 
They have the profits of their lands A of convey - 
ances thereof unto their privy friends, 
the revenues. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
PAI“VI TY. n. . [privauts, Fr. from privy.] 1. Private 


communication. 2. Conſciouſneſs ; joint knowledge; pri- 


vate concurrer ce. 3- [In the plural. ] Secret parts. 
(I.) I will unto you in privity diſcover the drift of my pur- 
poſe ; I mean thereby to ſettle an eternal peace in that country, 
and alſo to make it very 28 to her majeſty. Spenſer. 

( 2.) The authority of higher powers have force even in theſe 
things which are done without their frivity, and are of mean 
reckoning. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 

Without the provity o' th' king, t' appoint 

Who ſhould attend him? 

All the doors were laid o for his departure, not without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, — — that the king- 
dom might better be ſettled in his abfence. Swift. 

(3.) Few of them have any thing to cover their frivities. 


_ PRI'VY. adj. { fprivi, Fr] 1. Private; not publick ; aſ- 

ſigned to ſecret uſes. 2. Secret; clandeſtine; done by 

ſtealth. 3. Secret; not ſhewn; net publick. 4. Ad- 
4 


trivily ſend them 


Hooker .- | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


1 


mitted to ſecrets of ſtate. 5. Conſcious to any thing; 
admitted to participation of knowledge. 
(1.) The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods ; the other half | 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
(z.) He took advantage of the night for ſuch privy attempts, 
inſomuch that the bruit of his manlineſs was ſpread every where. 
5 2 Mac. viii. 7. 
(3-) The ſword of the great men that are flain entereth into 
thew privy chamber. | £ Exel. xxi. 14. 
(4.) ————— The king has made him 
One of the privy council. Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
One, having let his beard grow from the martyrdom of king 
Charles I. till the reſtoration, deſired to be made a þ ivy coun- 


ſellor. Sectator. 
1681 Sir Valentine | 
+ This night intends to ſteal away your daughter; 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. Shakeſpeare. 
| Many being pr:wvy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray'd ? Daniel. 


He would rather loſe half of his kingdom, than be privy to 
ſuch a ſecret, which he commanded me never to mention. 
| | Sawift. 
Pri'vy. n. /. Place of retirement; 
| Your fancy 
Would ſtill the fame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy'd her on the privy. Swift. 
PRIZE. n. /. [prix, Fr.] 1. A reward gained by conteſt 
with competitors. 2. A reward gained by any perform- 
ance. 3. [Priſe, Fr.] Something taken by adventure; 
plunder. - 


(1.) If ever he go alone, III never wreſtle 


neceſſary houſe. 


for prize. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Though their foe were big and ſtrong, and often brake the 
ring, | 
Forg'd 7 their lances ; yet enforc'd, he left th' affected prize. 
| Chatman. 
I fought and conquer'd, yet have loſt the prize. Dryden. 
The railing ſuch filly competitions among the ignorant, pro- 
poſing prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhments, and inſpiring 
them with ſuch abſurd ideas of ſuperiority, has in it ſomething 
immoral as well as ridiculous. . 
They are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us the proud 
Frixes of arts and ſciences, of learning and elegance, in Which, 
Lhave much fuſpicion they would often prove our . : 
. aw. 
(2.) True poets empty fame and praiſe deſpiſe, 
Fame 1s the trumpet, but your ſmile the prize. 
([..) The king of Scots ſhe did fend to France, 
To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings, 
Andemake his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea | 
With ſunken wreck. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Age that all men overcomes, hath made his frige on thee. 

. 0 » Cha; man. 
He acquitted himſelf like a valiant, but not like an honeſt _ 

man; for he converted the fr:zes to his own uſe. Arbuthrot. 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes ” 
Soon to obtain and long poſſeſs the pre. Poe. 


To PRIZ E. v. a. [from appraiſe; friſer, Fr. a'jreciare, Lat.] 
1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 2. To eſteem; 
to value highly. 
(.) Life I prize not a ſtraw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free.  dhahk:fpenre. 
A goodly price that I was frized at of them. Zech. xi. 13. 
(2.) FE go to free us both of pain; 
Irix d your:iperſon, but your crown diſdain. 
Some the French writers, ſome our own deſpiſe; 
The ancients only, or the moderns / ige. 


Dryden. + 


Dryden. . 
Pote. - 


Abbot. Prize. n. , [ priſeur, Fr. from prize.] He that values. 


It holds its eſtimate and dignity, 
As well wherein 'us precious ct itſelf, : 
As 1a the /r:zer. Shakeſþ. Troicus mil Cre la. - 


0 


PRIZTTIGUTER. . ſ. [prize and Ig bler.] One chat fights 


publickly fra reward. A 
Martin and Crambe en like frizefighters. 
gage PE Arbuthnot and Pofe. 
In Fig-the iter by day delight. Bramfton. 


PRO. [Latin,] For; in defence of; fro and con, for pro 


and contra, for and againſt. Deſpicable cant. 
Doctrinal points in controverſy had been agitated in the pul- 
pits, with more warmth than had uſed to be; and thence the 


animoſity increaſed in books pro and con. Clarendon. 
Matthew met Richard, when 
Ot many knotty points they ſpoke, 
And 7r9 and con by turns they took. Prior. 


Pronapliity. n / (probabilitas, Lat. probabilits, Fr. 


might be made? 


from probable } Likelihood ; appearance of truth; evi- 
dence ariſing from the preponderation of argument: it is 


leſs than moral certainty. . 


Probability is the appearance of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of two ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whoſe con- 
neCtion is not conſtant ; but appears for the moſt part to ” _ 
| | ocke. 

As for frobabilities, what thing was there ever ſet down ſo 
agreeable with ſound reaſon, but ſome probable ſhew againſt it 
| Hooker's Preface. 
The reaſon why men are moved to believe a frobability of 
gain by adventuring their ſtocks into ſuch foreign countries as 
they have never ſeen, and of which they have made no trial, 1s 
from the teſtimony of other credible perſons. Wilkins. 
If a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will quickly 


fetch it down to but a probability; nay, if it does not carry 
with. it an fmpregnable evidence, it will go near to debaſe it - 

| South. 
Though moral certainty be ſometimes taken for a high de- 


a downright faltity. 


gree of {robability, which can only produce a doubtful aſſent; 


yet it is alſo frequently uſed fer a firm aſſent to a thing upon 


ſuch grounds as fully ſatisfy a prudent man. 


P 


Tillotſon. 

For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are not without 
ſome ſtrong frobabulitics of proving effectull. Wilkins. 

Which tempers, if they were duly improved by proper ſtu- 
dies, and ſober methods of education, would in all probability 
carry them to greater heights of piety, than are to be found 
amongſt the generality of men. Law. 


RO/BABLE. adj. [ probable, Fr. probabilis, Lat.] Likely; 


having more evidence than the contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of this whole 
church unto thoſe things which are eſtabliſhed, doth make it 
but /r9bable that they are good, and therefore unto a neceſſary 
proof that they are not good it mult give place. Hooker. 

The only ſeafonable inquiry is, which is of frobab/es the 
molt, or of improbables the leaſt ſuch. Hammond. 

I do not ſay, that the principles of religion are meerly proba- 
ble; J have before aſſerted them to be morally certain. And 


that to a man who is careful to ee his mind free from 


w40M they correſponded with. | 
Prv/2anrLy. adv, [from probable.) 


PRO'BAT. . , [Latin.] 


prejudice, and to contider, they will appear unqueſtionable, and 
the deductions from them demonſtrable. Wilkins. 
TD nat is accounted frobable, which has better arguments pro- 
Jucihle for it, than can be brought againſt it. South. 
hey alicated to things, that were neither evident nor cer- 
tan, but only probable; for they converſed, they merchandized 
upon a frobable perſuaſion of the honeſty and truth of thoſe 
| South. 

Likely; in likelihood. 
Diſtnguiſh betwixt what may poſſibly, and what will Froba- 
ei be done. | J. Eftrange's Fables. 
Our conititution in church or ſtate could not probably have 
been long preſerved, without ſuch methods. Swift. 
The proof*of wills and teſta- 
ments of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual court. either in 
common form by the oath of the executor, or with wit- 


— 
netiss. | 


bation, Fr.] t. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. 2. The 
c of proving by raticcination or teitimony. 3. [Hroba- 


read their wall lectures. 


Satan was fain to cheriſh them. 
PrxoBa'TIONERSH1IP. n. /. [from probationer.] State of be- 


tory chaſtiſements to make trial of his graces. 
PROBA'TUM EST. A Latin expreſſion added to the end 
of a receipt, ſignifying it is tried or proved. 


But to ſecure our reſt. 


Prone. =. /. [from probs, Lat.] A flender wire by which 


PRroBE=SCISSORS. # /, [probe and ſciſſors. 


| | "208. - 
PROBA'TION. n. /. [probatio, Lat. from probe, Lat. pro- 


_ 


tion, Fr.] Trial; examination. 4. Moral trial. 5. 
Trial before entrance into monaſtick life ; noviciate. 
(1.) ———- Of the truth herein, 
This preſent object made probation. * hakeſp. Hamlet. 
He was lapt in a moſt curious mantle, which, for more fr0- 
bation, I can produce. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The kinds of frobaticn for ſeveral things being as much diſ- 
proportioned, as the objects of the ſeveral ſenſes are to one an- 
other. Wilkins. 
(2.) When theſe principles, what is, is, and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made ule of in 
the probation of propoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding for 
complex ideas, as man or horſe, there they make men receive 
and retain falſehood for manifeſt truth. Locke. 
(3-) In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left 
to experience and probation, whereunto indication cannot ſo 
fully reach. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(4.) At the end of the world, when the ftate of our trial 


and probation ſhall be finiſhed, it will be a proper ſeaſon for 


the diſtribution of public juſtice. Nelſon. 


(5-) I ſuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
your days of frobation, you have been a ſharer. Pope to Swift. 


ProBA'TIONaRY. adj, [from probation.] Serving for trial. 
Propa'tIONER. 2. from probation.) 


1. One who is 
upon trial. 2. A novice. 3 
| (1.) Hear a mortal muſe thy praiſe rehearſe, 

In no ignoble verſe ; | 

But fuch as thy own verſe did practiſe here, 

When thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 

To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there; 

While yet a young probationer, | 

And candidate of heav'n. | Dryden. 

Build a thouſand churches, where theſe probationers may 
. 0 Swift. 
root of bitterneſs was but a probationer in the ſoil ; 
it ſet forth ſome offsets to preſerve its kind, yet 
Decay of Piety. 


(2.) This 
and tho 


ing a probationer ; noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability, ſuitable 
to that ſtate of mediocrity and frobationer/bip, he has been 
pleaſed to place us in here, wherein to check our over-conh- 
A | Locke. 


Prxo'satory. ad. [from probe, Latin.] Serving for trial. 


Job's afflictions were nd vindicatory puniſhments, but proba- 
hy Bramball. 


Vain the concern that you expreſs, 
That uncall'd Alard will poſſeſs 
Your houſe and coach both day and night, 
And that Macbeth was haunted leſs , 
By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite : 
Lend him but fifty louis d' or, 
And you ſhall never ſee him more ; 
Take my advice prabatum eff ? 
Why do the gods indulge our ſtore, 


Prior. 


ſurgeons ſearch the depth of wounds. 
A round white ſtone was lodged, which was fo faſtened in 
that part, thut the * with his probe could not ſtir it. Fell. 
I made ſearch with a probe | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Sciſſors uſed 
to open wounds, of which the blade thruſt into the orifice 
has a button at the end. | 


The ſinus was ſnipt up with probe-ſcrſſors. . Wiſeman. 


To PROBE. v. a. [robo, Lat.] To fearch ; to try by an 


inſtrument. 


Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and ſearch a 


purulent old fore to the bottom. | South. 
___ He'd raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found 
And tickle, while he gently prob'4 the wound. Dryden. 


3 
| Pro'piTy. 1. /. [probite, Fr. protitas, Latin.] Honeſty ; 


ſincerity ; veracity. 
The truth of our Lord's aſcenſion, might be deduced from 


the probity of the apoſtles. Fiddes's Sermons. 
So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 

By juſtice, truth, and prebity of mind. 
PRO'/BLEM. n. / 
propoſed. | 
The freblem is, whether a man conſtantly and ſtrongly be- 
ſieving, that ſuch a thing ſhall be, it doth help any . to 
the ettefting of the thing. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Deeming that abundantly confirmed to advance it above a 
diſputable f reblem, I proceed to the next propoſition. Hamm. 
Although in general one underſtood 3 yet were it not 


Pot e. 
[ probleme, Fr. TgBazpa.] A queſtion 


an caſy problem to reſolve, why graſs is green? Brown. 
This fr06/em let philoſophers reſolve, | 
What makes. the globe from Weſt to Eaſt revolve. Black. 


ProBLEMA'TICAL. adj. [from problem; problematique, Fr. | 
Uncertain ; unſettled ; diſputed ; diſputable. 

It is a queſtion froblematical and dubious, whether the ob- 

ſervation of the ſabbath was impoſed upon Adam, and his poſ- 

terity in paradiſe. | ite. 

I promiſed no better arguments than might be expected in a 

pant problematical. | ovle. 

Diligent enquiries into remote and froblematical guilt, leave 

a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. Sauiſt. 

ProBLEMA'TICALLY. adv. {from problematical.] Uncer- 

..__ tainly. 27 - 
ProBo'scts. 3. /. [probeſcis, Lat.] A ſnout; the trunk of 


an elephant; but it is uſed alſo for the ſame part in every 


creature, that bears any reſemblance thereunto. 
The elephant wreath'd to make them ſport 
His lithe F rcboſcis. Milton. 
Proci'cious. adj. [precas, Lat.] Petulant ; looſe. Die. 
PROcA CITY. n. . [from procacious.] Petulance. Did. 
PROCATA'RCTEICK, adj. [Troxalagxlue;.] Forerunning ; re- 


motely antecedent. See PROCATARXIS. 


James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his fleſh, without 


the 1 of any procatarick cauſe, was ſuddenly cured 
by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Conſjumptions.. 
The phyſician enquixes into the procatarAick cauſes. Harvey. 
PxocaTa'xxis. 2. . [meoxatagty.] Procatarxis is the 
. pre-exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-operates with 
others that are ſubſequent, whether internal or external ; 
as anger or heat of climate, which bring ſuch an ill 
diſpoſition of the juices, as occaſion a fever: the ill diſ- 
poſition being the immediate cauſe, and the bad air the 
precatartick cauſe. | Quincy. 
Pxoce'pure. n. /. procedure, French; from proceed.] 1. 
Manner of proceeding ; mana gement; conduct. 2. Act 
of proceeding; progreſs; proceſs; operation. 3. Pro- 
duce ; thing produced. 
(x-) This is the true procedure of conſcience, always ſup- 
poling a law from. God, before it lays obligation upon 2 : 
| outh, 
(2.) Although the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral procedures of 
the ſoul do not always appear diſtin, eſpecially in ſudden 
actions, yet in actions of weight, all theſe have their diſtinct 
erder and procedure. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
(3.) No known fubſtance, but earth and the f rocedures of 
earth, as tile and ſtone, yieldeth any moſs or herby ſubſtance. 


Bacon. 
Jo PROC E “ED. v. . [procedo, Lat. proceder, Fr.] 


1. To 
paſs ſrom one thing or place to another. 2. To go for- 
ward; to tend to the end deſigned; to advance. 3. Te 
come forth from a place or from a ſender. 
march in ſtate. 5. To iſſue; to ariſe; to be the effect 


of; to be produced from. 6. To proſecute any deſign- 


7. To be tranſacted; to be carried on- 8. To make 
progreſs. 9. To carry on juridical proceſs. 10. To 
tranſact; to act; to carry on any affair methodically. 


4- Lo go or 


PRO 


11. To takè effect; to have its courſe. 12. To be pro- 
pagated; to come by generation. 13. To be produced 
by the original efficient cauſe. | 

(1.) | Adam 


Proceeded thus to aſk his heav'nly gueſt. Milton. 
Then to the prelude of a war froceeds ; 

His horns, yet fore, he tries againſt a tree, Dryden. 
I ſhall froceed to more complex ideas. Locke. 


(2.) Temp'rately froceed to what you would | 
Thus violently redreſs, Shakef, . Corinlenus. 
Thele things, when they froceed not, they go buckward. 

Ber. Johnſcn's Catili ic. 
(3-) I froceeded forth and came from God; neither came [ 
of myſelf, but he ſent me. Fo. vin. 42. 

(4-) He aſk d a clear ſtage for his mule to jroceed in. Anon, 

(5-) A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 
Pr oceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain. Shake. Macbeth. 

——— From me what /roceed 

But all corrupt, both mind and will depray'd.  Milioa. 

All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. D/. 

(6.) He that proceeds upon other principles, in his enquiry 
into any ſciences, poſts himſelf in a party. Locke . 
Since huſbandry is of large extent, the poet ſingles out ſuch 


precepts to proceed on, as are capable of ornament. Addiſon . 
(7.) He will, after his ſour faſhion tell you, | 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. Shakeſpeare. 
— 1 Violence | 
Proceeded, and oppreſſion and ſword law | 
Through all the plain. | Rilton. 


(9.) Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, | 
And fack great Rome with Romans. Shakeſpeare. 
nſtead of a ſhip, to levy upon his county ſuch a tum ot 
money for his majeſty's uſe, with direction in what manner he 


ſhould proceed againſt ſuch as refuſed. Clarendon. 
To judgment. he freceeded on th' accus d. Milton. 
(10.) From them T will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I froceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton, 


How ſeverely with themſelves proceed, 
The men who write ſuch verſe as who can read ? 
Their own ſtri& judges, not a word they ſpare, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. Poe. 
(11.) This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a perſon 
cannot of common law condemn another by his ſentence. 4% He. 


| (12.) From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. Milton. 
(13.) O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things froceed, and up to him return. Milton. 


Procte'n. n. ſ. {from the verb.) Produce: as, the pro- 
ceeds of an eſtate. Clariſſa, Not an imitable word, 
though much uſed in writings of commerce. 

Procet'per. 2. . from proceed. ] One who goes for- 
ward ; one who makes a progreſs. 

He that ſeeketh victory over his natures let him not ſet him- 
ſelf too great nor too ſmall taſks; for the firſt will make him 
dejected by often failing; and the ſecond will make him a ma! 
proceeder, though by often prevailings. Bacen. 

ProcEE'DING. . [proceds, Fr. from proceed. ] 1. Pro- 
greis from one thing to another; ſeries of conduct; 
tranſaction- 2. Legal procedure: as, ſuch are the pro- 
ceedings at aa. | g | 

(1.) Tl acquaint our duteous citizens, 

With all your juft proceedings in this cale, 

My dear love | 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this, Hale i/ cane. 
The underttanding brought to knowledge by degrees, and, 

in ſuch a general proceeding, nothing is hard. Ee - 2 
It is a very unuſual Zroceeding, and I would not have been 

guilty of it for the world. Arbul bi orig Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
Clear the juſtice of God's 7roceedings, it ſeems reaſunabl- 

there ſhould be a future judgment for a ſuitable diſtribution ot 
rewards and puniſſinients. | | Nelſot. 

From the earlieſt ages of chriſtian wis 4 

precedent of fuch a proceeding. St. 


Prock Lro u:. 44% [recelleſus, Lat.] Tempeſtuous Dic. 


Shakes; care. 


ty, there never 


p R O 


pioct“eriox. . . Preoccupation ; act of taking ſome- 
thing ſooner than another. A word not in. uſe. 


Having ſo little power to offend others, that I have none to 


pre ſerve what is mine own from their proception. King Charles. 


Pr:oct'rity, x. ſ. [from procerus, Lat.] Talneſs; height 


of flature. 


We ſhall make attempts to lengthen out the humane figure, 
and reſtore it to its ancient procerety. Addiſon. 
PROCESS. 2. .. [proces, Fr. proceſſus, Lat.] 1. Tendency ; 


progreſſivę courſe. 2. Regular awd gradual progreſs. 3 
Courſe ; continnal flux or paſſage. 4. Methodical ma- 
nagement of any thing. $5. Courſe of law. 
(1.) That there is ſomewhat higher than either of theſe two, 
no other proof doth need, than the very proce f of man's de- 
lire, which being natural ſhould be fruſtrate, it there were not 
ſome farther thing wherein it might reſt at the length contented, 
which in the former it cannot do. | Hooker, 
(2.) Commend me to your honourable wite ; 
Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end ; | 
Say how I lov'd you; ſpeak me fair in death. Shakeſp. 
They declared unto him the whole proceſs of that war, and 
with what ſucceſs they had endured. | Knolles. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears 


Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Milton. 
Saturnian Juno | | 
Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. en. 


In the parable of the waſteful ſteward, we have a lively image 
of the force and proceſs of this temptation. Ropers. 
(3-) I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report, 
And prove it too againſt mine honour aught, | 

Turn me away. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

| — This empire riſe, a 

By policy and long proceſs of time. Milton. 

Many acts of parliament have, in long proceſi of time, been 

loſt, and the things for 5 Hale s law of England. 

( 4.) Experiments, familiar to chymiſts, are unknown to the 

lcarned, who never read chymical proceſſes. . Boyle. 

The proceſs of that great day, with ſeveral of the particular 


circumſtances of it, are fully deſcribed by our Saviour. Nelſon. 
| An they hve releas'd | | | 
From all the labour, proceſs, clamour, woe, | 
Which our ſad ſcenes of daily action know. Prior. 
(54) = Proceed by proceſs, 
Leſt parties, as he is beloy'd, break out. Shakeſt eare. 


All proceſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the king's name, 
as in writs at the. common law. : ayward. 
That a ſuit of law, and all judicial proceſs, is not in itſelf a 
ſin, appears from courts being erefted by conſent in the apoſtles 
days, for the management and conduct of them. Kettlewell. 
'The patricians 


their appearance, and defend them in any proceſs. Sawife. 


PROCE'SSION. ». / { proceſſion, Fr. proceſſa, Latin.] A 


train marching in ceremonious ſolemnity. 


If there be cauſe for the church to go, forth in ſolemn proceſ- 
fon, his whole family have ſuch buſineſs come upon them, that 


no one can be ſpared. 
= Him all his train 
_ Follow'd in bright procefion. 
Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. 
The prieſts, Potitius at their head, 
In tkins of beaſts involv'd, the 8 


ey choſe for their patrons, to anſwer for 


= Milton. 
Dryden. 
proceſſion led. Dryden. 


p R O 


To PRoct'ss10N. v. n. [from the ncun.] To go in pro- 
ceſſion. A low word. 
Proct'ss10NAL, adj. [from praceſſion.] Relating to pro- 
ceſſion. 
ProcE'sSIONARY. adj. [from pr ef. Conſiſt ing in 
proceſſion. | 
Rogations or litanies were then the very ſtrength and comfort 
of God's church; whereupon, in the year 506, it was by the 
council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church ſhould beftow 
yearly at the feaſt of pentecoit, three days in that pci y 
ſervice. 0 ter. 
Pro'cCHRONISM. . , [mroyeinop@-] An error in chrono- 
logy ; a dating a thing before it happened. . 
Pro'cipence. 2. / [proctdentia, Latin.] Falling down; 
dependence below its natural place. 
Pro'cincrT. . J. ¶ rocinctus, Latin.) Complete prepara- 
tion; preparation brought to the point of action. 
When all the plain | | 
| Cover'd with thick imbattl'd ſquadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and ficry ſteeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firſt met his view, 
War he perceiv d, war in frocinf. , | Wilton. 
To PROCLAIM. v. a. [proc lamo, Lat. proclamer, Fr.] 1. 
To promulgate or denounce by a folemn or legal publica- 


| tion. 2. To tell openly. 3. To outlaw by publick de- 
nunciation. : | | 
(1.) When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to fight againſt it, 


proclaim 2 unto it. Deut. xx. 10. 
I proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to the ſword 
and to the peſtilence. Jer. xxxiv. 17. 

— Heralds 


With trumpet's ſound, throughout the hoſt proclaim” 


A folemn council. Milton. 
While in another's name you peace declare, 
Princeſs, you in your own froclaim a war. Dryden. 
She to the palace led her gueſt, 1 - | | 
Then offer d incenſe, and proclaim d a feaſt. Dryden. 
(2.) Some profligate wret were the apprehenſions of pu- 


niſhments of ſhame taken away, would as openly proclaim their 
atheiſm, as their lives do. vn | FETD | 
While the deathleſs muſe 

Shall ſing the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall fraclaim 


Thy crimes alone, Prior. 
| . (3+) I heard myſelf proclaimed. Shakeſpeare. 
PrOCLAIMER. 2. J. [from proclaim.] One that publiſhes 
by authority. | 8 | 
The great proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the found of trumpet, cry'd 
Repentance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


PROCLAMA'TION. #. 
Fr. from proclaim] 
— of the king's will openly publiſhed among the 
(.) If the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houſes, ſome no publiſhed a proteſtation againſt thoſe 
proclamations. | Clarendon, 

oo 4 $f n. . [proctivitas, proclivis, Lat.] 1. Tex 

ency ; natural inclination ; propenſion; proneneſs. 2. 
Ws 3 of 3% a 
. tive appetite may engender clivi 
ſteal, but not a neceſſity — ? — Cf Hole 4 


[proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, 


When this vaſt congregation was formed into a regular ro- (2.) He had ſuch a dextrous prochwity, as his teachers were 
ceſſion to attend the of the covenant, the king —＋ at fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs, that his brothers might keep 
the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addiſon. „ Pe vin him. n ; Wotton. 

It is to be hoped, that the perſons of wealth, who made their P ASTSI CGE. adj. ¶ proc. ivis, Latin.) Inclined ; tending 
trocefſion throug — members of theſe new erected ſeminaries, 3... _ i 1 | 2 Did. 
will contribute to their maintenance. | Addiſon. JUL. . . tin.] A Roman officer 

ne Ethiopians held an annual ſacrifice of twelve = to ] > who 805 


the Gods; all that time they 


and placed them at their feſtivals. roome 


carried their images in proceſſion, 
Broome. 


verned a province with conſular authority. 
Every child knoweth how dear the works of Homer were to 
Alexander, Virgil to Auguſtus, Auſonius to Gratian, who 


1. Publication by authority. 2. A 


P R O | 
made him boni, Chaucer to Richard IT. and Gower to 


Peacham. 
Prxoco' aber 1. ſ. [from procenſul.] The office of a 
* | 
To PR 


OCRA'STINATE. v. 4. [ procraftiner, Latin.] To 
defer; to delay; to 1 off from day to day. 

Hopeleſs and hel doth ZEgeon wind, f 

But to procraflinat his lifeleſs end, Shakeſpeare. 

Let men ſeriou — C_— liſten to that voice within 

them, and they certainly need no other medium to convince 

them, either of the error or danger of thus procraſtinating their 

repentance. Decay of Piety. 

To 12 v. 1. To be dilat 3 

out reſolutely without —— or 

back. : g 1 Hammond. 

frocraſtinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 

ſeveral things to faith, which I put off to twenty years hence. 


Savift to Pope. 


| " ProcrasTINaA'TION. n. / [ frocraftinatio, Lat. from pro- 


ot. ] Delay; dilatoripeſs. 

How deſperate the hazard of ſuch frocraftination is, hath 

been convincingly demonſtrated by better pens. Decay of Piety. 

PrOCRASTINA'TOR. . . [from procrafiinate.] A dilatory 
perſon. 


Prxo'catant. adj. [procreans, Latin.] Productive; preg- 


nant. 
The haunting martlet, does approve 
By his low | matey ee breath 
Smells wooin no fneze, 
r 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakeſp. 
To PRO'CREATE. v. a. [procreo, Lat. procreer, Fr.] To 


generate; to produce. 


Flies and corrupted, when incloſed in ſuch veſſels, 
y. 


did never procreate a new 
*Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 
To procreate plants the foreſt to reſtore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should ſhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown. Blackmore. 
PrxocREa'TION. #. /. [procreation, Fr. procruatio, Lat. 
from frocreate.] GED production. 
The encloſed warmth, which the earth hat ſtirred up by the 


Bentley. 


Ce CESS en en Eo — of 
thoſe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth Raleigh. 
Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor ough 
In procreation common to all kinds. Mita s Paradiſe Loft 
Uncleanneſs is an unlawful gratification of the appetite of 
. procreation, | South. 
Prxo'cxrarIVE. ad. [from procreate.] Generative ; pro- 
ductive. | 
The period of the human procreati ue faculty in 
males is _ ve, in females forty-fi * * 
Pzo'CREATIVENESS. n. We 5 procreative.} Power of 
generation. 
Theſe have the accurſt | 


of propagating and not ex- 
piring, and Have reconciled the procreativeneſs of corporeal, 
with the duration of incorporeal ſubſtances. Decay of Piety. 


PaockzA rox. * . from procreate. | Generator; be- 


etter. 

PRO/CTOR. n . [contraQted from procurater, Lat.] 1 
A manager of —_— man's affairs. 2. An attorney in 
the ſpiritual court. 3- The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 

_ The moft clamorous for this pretended reformation, are 
either atheiſts, or elſe proers ſuborned by atheiſts, — — 

Fs 51 find _ EM inconveniencies in the pa 


pag” © ft. 


9% R Ne ſervitor to call him. Walter. 


a8 v. 4. [from the noun.] To * a 


n word. wok 
I cannot prodfor mine own cauſe ſo well ö 
To make it clear. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Pao“ cronzzir. 8, * [from * ] Office or dignity of ,* 


| To PROCURE. v. a. I frocuro, Lat. procurer, Fr.] 1. To 


lovers for her. 


08 


From a ſcholer he became a fellow, and the 


cllge, aher he had reed ll the graces ad deqren ve 
proctorſbip and the dotorſhip. 


W adj. [procumbens, Latin.) Lying down ; 


. adj. [from procure.] To be procured ; 
obtainable ; acquirable. 

_— it be a far more common and procurable liquor than 
the in of lignum nephriticum, it may yet be eaſily ſubſti- 
tuted in its room. Boyle on Colours. 

Pxo'curacr, 3. /. [from procure.] The management of 


any thing. 
Procura'TiON. n. /. [from procure.] The act of pro- 

curing. | 

+ Thoſe, who were doubtful in this matter, upon 

_ ftrit and inſpection of theſe bodies, and frocuration of 

plain ſhells this iſland, are now convinced, that theſe are 


the remains of ſea-animals. Woodwward's Natural Hiftory. 
Prxocura'tor. 3. , [procurateur, Fr. from procure, Lat.] 
„Aa z one who tranſaQs affairs for another. 


= at my depart from France 
procurator for yr excellence, ; 


To marry — woe "ret Gor our grace. Shakeſpeare. 
eal 

Their undertakin wa — rear? blood, | 

As procurators for the commonweal. Dan:-l.. 


When the procurators of king Antigonus impoſed a rate 
upon the ſick people, that came to Edepſum to drink the waters 


which were lately ſprung, and were very healthful, they in- 


ſtantly dried up. Taylor's Rule of living holy 
PrxocuraTo'rIAL, adj. [from procurator. ] Made by a 
proctor. 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to_be made before con- 
teſtation of ſuit, and not afterwards, as being dilatory excep- 
tions, if a proctor was then made and — Ayl Fe. 


Procu'raToRy. adj. [from procurater.] Tending to pro- 
curation. | 3 | 


manage; to tranſa& for another. 2. To obtain; to ac- 
quire. 3. To perſuade; to prevail on. 4- To con- 
trive ; to forward. 

(2. ) They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the proſperity that 
I procure unto it. | Fer. xxxiii. 9. 
Happy though but ill, 


If we procure not to ourſelves more woo. Milton, 
We no other pains endure, | 
Than thoſe that we —— procure. Dryden. 
1 by thy toil frocur d, thou food ſhalt eat. Dryden. 
— tm lady mother? 

8 d 1 e procures her hither El Shakeſp. 

Whom nothing can procure, Ir ro 

When the wide world runs biaſs, from his wil | 

To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the ill. Herbert. 

(4-) Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, | 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. Shakeſp. 


To PROC. v.n. To bawd y to pimp · 
Our author calls colouring, lena ſororis, in plain Engliſh, 


the bawd of her ſiſter, the deſign or drawing: ſhe cloaths, ſhe. 
dreſſes her up, the paints her, ſhe makes her appear more lovely 
than ly ſhe is, ſhe frocures for the deſign, and makes 


Dryden 4 Du Fr eſnoy. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold, / 


The wife by her procuring huſband fofd. Dryden. 
are PROCU'xKEMENT. #. /. The act of procuring. 
mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curing the empreſs ; for they think it „ 
By her procurement. dens Aurengz. 


1 pe hy [from procure.] 1- One that gains; 
obtainer. m 
(1.) Angling was 
ſions, and a procurer of contentedneſs. . Walter's Angler. 
_ (2.) Strumpets in their youth, turn procurers in cher age. 


ndar. jd 
1 rs oe” tedious ſtudy, a moderator of paſ- 


South. | 


Proc, 4a 1. , [from pe] A ba wd. BY 
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I ſaw the moſt artful procureſs in town, ſeducing a young 
girl. Sfectator. 
PRO/DIGAL. adj. [prodigur, Lat. prodigue, Fr.] Profuſe ; 
waſteſul ; expenſive ; laviſh ; not frugal ; 


not parcimo- 
nious: with of before the thing. | 75 | 
Leaſt I ſhould ſcem over prodigal 


trymen, I will only preſent you with ſome tew verſes. Camden. 
Be now as frodigal of all dear | comgy | | 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When ſhe did ſtarve the general world beſide, a 
And pro digally gave them all to you. Shakefpeare. 


My chief care 1 
Iz to come feirly off from the great debts, | 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, | 
Hath left me gaged. Shakeſp. Merch. of Perice. 
Diogenes did beg more of a proligat man than the reſt; 
whereupon one taid, ſee your baſeneſs, that when you find a 
liberal mind, you will take moſt of him; no, ſaid Diogenes, 
bat I mewn to beg of the reſt again. Bacon. 
As a hero, whom his bater foes 
In troops ſurround ; now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 
Though predizal of life, dildains to die 
By common h:nds. 8 Dienbam. 
Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. den. 
The frodical of ſoul ruſh'd on the ſtroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. 
O! beware, 
Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 
Expoſe the Britiſh ſafety. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Soine people are prodigal of their blood, and others fo ſpar- 


ing, as if fo much life and blood went together. 
Prxo'biGAL. a. . A waſter; a ſpendthrift. 
A beggar grown rich, becomes a predigal; for to obſcure 
his former obſcurity, x puts on riot and exceſs. Ben. Joh ꝛſon. 
Then - | | 
 Ow'ſt all thy loſſes to the fates; but I, 
Like waſteful prodigals, have caſt away | 5 
My happineſs. 5 Denham's Sopby. 
Let the waſteful prodigal be ſlain. | Dryden. 
Propica'tity. =. /. [frodigalits, Fr. from prodigal.] Ex- 
travagance ; profuſion; waſte ; exceſſive liberality. 
A ſweeter and lovelier gentleman, | 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, | 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford. Sl akeſpeare. 
He that decries covetouſneſs, ſhould not be held an adver- 


Bacon. 


fary to him that oppoſeth prodigality. _ Glanmuilk. 
It is not always fo obvious to diſtinguiſh between an act of 
liberality and act of prodigality. South. 


The moſt ſevere cenfor cannot but be pleaſed with the prodi- 
gality of his wit, though at the ſame time he could have wiſhed, 
that the maſter of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 

Probi ALL Y. adv. [from predigal.] Profuſely ; waſte- 
fully; extravagantly. e | + 8 
Me are not yet ſo wretched in our fo 
Nor in our wills ſo loſt, as to abandon © 
A friendſhip f rodigally, of that price 


is the ſenate and the people of Rome. Ben. = 


I cannot well be thought ſo prodigatly thirſty of my ſubſects 
blood, as to venture my own ihe A King Charles. 
The next in place and puniſhment are they, | 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away; | 

Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, - 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn'd their fate. Dryden. IS 


Nature not bounteous now, but laviſh grows, 3 
Our paths with flow'rs ſhe fradig ally ftrows, - Dryden. 
PRODV'GICUS. ag. [ zrodigio/us, Lat. prudigiemæ, Fr.] A- 

mazing ; aftoniſhing ; ſuch as may ſeem a prodigy ; por- 
tentous ; enormous; monſtrous ; amazingly great. 

- If ee be. es GY abortive — it, N. 

Prodigiou⸗ untimely brought to light. 

An emiſſion of — virtues 1 a little 
propound, it being ſo frodigeous; but that it is conſtant! 

avouched by many. 
It is frodigious to have thunder in a clear ſky, 


1 
Brown, 


m the praiſe of 7 'coun- | 


PRO'DITOR. n. ,, [Latin.) A traytor. Not 


Xs. .r x, of 


Bacon f Nat. Hift. © 


FR 0- 
— Then entring at the gate, 
Conceal'd in clouds, prodigicus to relate, 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy thrang. Dryden. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with it à pro- 
digious quantity of water. Addiſon on Italy, 

It is a ſcandal to chriſtianity, that in towns, where there is a 
prodigious increaſe in the wumber of houſes and inhabitants, fo 
little care ſhould be taken for churches. Swift. 

Probi'ciousLyY- adv. from prodigious.] 1. Amazingly ; 
aſtoniſhingly ; portentouſly ; enormouſly. 2. Ir is ſome- 
times uſed as a familiar hyperbole. x 

(1.) I do not mean abſolutely according to philoſophick ex- 
aGnels infinite, but only infinite or innumerable as to us, or 
their number prodigionfly great. Ray on the Creation. 

(2+) Lam prodigioufly pleaſed with this joint volume. Pope. 

ProptGlousness. 2. from roligiaus.] Enormouſneſs ; 
portentouſneſs ; amazing qualities. 

Pro'picy. n. , [prodice, Fr. proatyium, Latin.] 
thing out of the ordinary proceſs of nature, from which 
omens are drawn ; portent. 2. Monſter. 3. Any thing 
——_ good or bad. 

(.) Be no more an exhal'd meteor, - 

A frodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached miſchief, to the unborn times. 

The party oppoſite to our ſettlement, ſeem to be driven out 
of all human methods, and are reduced to the poor comfort of 

| prodigtes and old womens fables. Addiſon. 

(2.) Moſt of mankind, through their own ſluggiſſineſs, be- 
come nature's prodigies, not her children. Ben. Johnſon. 


(3-) They would ſeem prodigtes of learning. Spefator. 
POD Io. 2. /. [proditio, Lat.] Treaſon; treachery. 


in uſe. 
Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
I do, thou moſt uſurping proditor. Shakeſpeare. 
PropiTo'RIOUs. ed, [from proditer, Lat.] 1. Traiter- 
ous ; treacherous ; perfidious. Not in uſe. 2. Apt to 
make diſcoveries. F 
.) Now proditorious wretch ! what haſt thou done, 
To make this barb'rous baſe affaſſinate ? | Daniel. 
(2.) Solid and eonclufive' characters are em 
mind, and ſtart out of children when themſelves leaſt think of 
it; for nature is proditorious. 
To PRODU'CE: v. 4. [produce, Lat. pra ire, Fr.] 1, To 
offe# to the view or notice. 2. To exhibit to the publick. 


1. Any 


Shakeſpeare. 


Wotton on Education. 


Aitiſewcrih. 


t from the 


3. To bring as an evidence. 4 To bear; to bring forth, 


as a vegetable. 5. To cauſe; to effect; to generate; to 
beget. 2 
..) Produce forth your 
ſtrong reaſons. Ja. xli. 21. 
(2.) Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong ſteps. Saut. 
3.) It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, | 
To be produc'd againſt the Moor. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
(4.) This foil produces all forts'of palm-trees. Sands. 
| (5-) Somewhat is produced of nothing; for lyes are ſufficient 
to breed opinion, and opinion brings 
— by imprudence mix'd 


your cauſe, faith the Lord; bring 


Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleafure 


We move ſeveral 


bodies ;, the effects ald, that natural bodies. are 


fubſtance. Bacon. 


Produce — 7 23 or mind. Wilton. 

; ; | good evi t N e. Milt Py 
Clouds may rain, and rain _ oy 
Fruits in her ſoften'd foil. WT Milton. 


able to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our 


ſenſes, we both theſe ways idea of power. Locke. 
| Hinder light but 2 iking on * 


a 


porphyre, and its colours 


vaniſh, it no longer produces any ſuch ideas; u return of 
light, it 3 to again. g tp MA Lac . 
This wonder of the ſculptar's hand 1 
Produc d, his art was at a ffne. Adlli ſan. 
Pꝛelbucz. 3. /. from the verb. This noun, though ac-. 
cented on the laſt ſyllable by Dryden, is generally d 


ly accented 
thing yields 


on the former. 1. Product; that which any 


P R O 
or brings. 2. Amount; profit ; gain; emergent ſum or 
quantity. | ; 3 
(1.) You hoard not health for your own private uſe, 

But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. den. 

(2.) In Staffordſhire, after their lands are marled, they ſow 
it with barley, allowing three buſhels to an acre. Its common 
produce is thirty bu hefe. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

This tax has already been fo often tried, that we know 


exact produce of it. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
[from produce.] 


Przopu'cenT. 3. % One that exhibits; 
one that offers. | 8 ; 
If an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtation in favour of 
the producent, and the adverſe party does not contradict, it ſhall 
be conſtrued to the advantage of the produceut. Aylife. 
Prxopu'cer. =. /. [from produce.] One that generates or 
produces. 3 | | 
By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to mine 
un being, ſhould be here, I came to aſk the fame queſtion for 
— and fo am led in a direct line to a firſt producer that 
muſt be more than man. 5 5 Siuciling. 
Whenever want of money, or want of deſire in the ggn- 
ſumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firſt 
__ producer. et: 
Propu'cinLE- adj. [from produce.) 1. Such as may be 
exhibited. 2- Such ag may be generated or made. 


(1.) There is no reaſon reducible to free the chriſtian chil- 


dren and idiots from the blame of not believing, which will not 
with equal force be producible for thoſe heathens, to 
was never revealed. | Hammond. 

That is accounted probable, which has better arguments 


troducible for it, than can be brought againſt it. $ outh, 
Many warm expreſſions of the f are producible in this 
caſe. Decay of Piety. 


(2.) The falts froducible, are the alcalis or fixt ſalts, which 
ſeem to have an antipathy with acid ones. Boyle. 
Propu'ciBLENESS. 2. . [from produczble.] The ſtate of 
in ducible. 

| S __ dur doctrine of the producibleneſs of ſalts, Hel- 
mont aſſures us, that by Paracelſus's ſal circulatum, ſolid bodies, 
particularly ſtones, may be tranſmuted into actual ſalt . 
derant. 3 | ; 
Pro'puct- n. ,. [produftus, Lat. produit, Fr. Milton ac- 
cents it on the firſt ſyllable, Pope on the laſt.] 1. Some- 
thing produced by nature; as fruits, grain, metals. 2. 
Work; compoſition, effect of art or labour. 3. Thing 
conſequential ; effect. 4. Reſult; ſum: as, the zrodut? 
of many ſums added to each other; the produd of a 
_ The landholder, having nothing but what the product 
of Ya land will yield, .muſt take the market-rate. 


Locke. 
Our Britiſh products are of ſuch kinds and quantities, as can 
turn the — trade 10 our advantage... Addiſon. 


Range in the ſame quarter, the products of the ſame ſeaſon. 


7 Spectator. 

2 See thy bright altars - 
Heap'd with the produdts of Sabzan ſprings. . Pope. 
(2.) Moſt of thoſe hooks, which have obtained great reputa- 
tion in the world, are the products of great and wiſe men. 


(3.) Theſe are the product SES 
Of thoſe ill-mated marriages. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
 Propu'ctiLe. adj. from os, Lat.] Which may be 

roduced, or drawn out in length. | MN 
"HITS 1. ſ. [produdion, Pr. from ftrodu#.] 1. 
The act of producing. 2. The thing«produced);z fruit; 
product. 3. Cumpoſition : -work-of art ↄr ſtud ; 


(.) A painter ſhould foreſee the harmon of the A ts and 
ſhadows, taking from each of them, chit will moſt con- 5 
nun duce to the pradutfion:of. u beantiful effect.. Dryden. 


(2.) 3 83 - 
To that bolfl nation, ume way thow . | 

To the fair region, where, the ſun does riſe, 

W Whoſe rich produdtions we fo jultly pris 


* 
—— 


„ 
* 
2 


Locke. 


whom the 


_, holy rites. 
„ 


4 | | ir 8 
and beſt of herbs we awe. The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain, 


Waller.” 


Fx 0 


| What would become of the ſerofulous conſumptise pro- 
duction, furniſhed by our men of wit and learning. Sr. 
(3-) We have had our names prefixed at length, to whole 
volumes of mean frodudions. Swift. 
Propu'ctive. adj. [from produce.) Having the power to 
produce ; fertile ; 12 z efficient. 
. ee 


Not in themſelves, all their known virtue appears | 
Producti ve as in herb and plant. Milton. 
This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, and 
ing it product᷑ive of merit, as it is underſtood to have been 
—— a reward of it. | Spectator. 
Be thou my aid, my tuneful ſong inſpire, 
And kindle, with thy own produ&tite fire. Dryden. 
If the froductiue fat of the marl be ſpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. | Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 
for our fruitful vales fo produttive of that grain. 


Swift. 
Hymen's flames like ſtars unite, 
And burn for ever one; 
Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Productive as the ſun. 8 5 AD Fofe. 
Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, ſays, that that age was 


trodudive of men of prodigious ſtature. | Broome. 
PRoEM. n. ſ. [wgoluor ; progmium, Lat. proeme, old Fr.] 
Preface ; introduction. 

One and the fame prozm, containing a general motive ts 
provoke people to obedience of all and every one of theſe pre- 
cepts, was prefixed before the decalogue, White, 

So gloz'd the tempter, and his /rcex tun'd. [illton. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of preen, 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

Juſtinian has, in the proem to the digeſts, 
term of five years for ſtudying the laws, 
Prorana'TION. n./. [profunation, Fr. from profano 
1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 
to holy things or perſons. | 
(.) He knew how bold men are to take even from God him- 
ſelt ; how hardly that houſe would be kept from impious pre- 
Janation he knew. | Hooker. 
What I am and what I would, are to your ears, divini "0 
to any others, profanation. | Shakeſp. Tweljth Night. 
Twere profanation of our joys, | | 

To tell the laity our love. | Do ine. 
Praefanation of the Lord's-day, and of other ſolemn feſtival 
days, which are devoted to divine and religious offices, is im- 

ious. N | White. 
All profanation and invaſion of things ſacred, is an offence 
againſt the eternal law of nature. South. 

Others think I ought not to have tranſlated Chaucer ; the 
ſuppole a veneration = to his old language, and that it is little 
leſs than þrofanation and ſacrilege to alter it. Dryden, 

(2.) Great men may jeſt with ſaints, tis wit in them; 

But, in the lefs, foul profanation. __ Shateſpeare. 

PROFANE. ad. fpro/ane, French; from frofanus, Latin] 
1. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 2. Not ſacred ; 
ſecular. 3. Polluted ; not pure. 4. Not purihed by 


Su Mice. 
only preiixed the 
ale 
, Lat. ] 


2. Irreverence 


9 


03+] Profane fellow! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe | 
To be his groom. - _ Ys Shakeſp. Cymbeliyo. 
Theſe have cauſed the weak to ſtumb'e, and the pþrofare to 
blaſpheme, offending the one, and hardening the. otlicr. 
EE SS nl ; . +, South. 
(2.) The univerſality of the deluge is atteſted by projanc 
biſtory; tor the BR it is gor e tarough the earth, and there 
are records or e concerning it in all the parts of this 
and, the 2 aa RP 8 Buritt's Theo y. 
 (3.). ing is prafa e that ſervech to ho taings. Raleigh. 
0 N IR en Hol ira. le 8 


: | Dred: ts 
To Prora'ne. v. 4. [profanc, Lat. prafaner, Fr.] I. Io 
violate; to pollute. 2. To put to wrong uſe. 

 & + BS hon 


Pp R O 


(1.) He then, that is not furniſh'd in this fort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 


Prafani g this moſt honourable order. Shakeſpeare, 

Pity the temple frofared of ungodly men. 2 Mac. vill. 2. 
—— PForetaſted fruit 

Prefan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 

Made common and unhallow'd. Milton. 

How far have we 

Prefa4'd thy heav'nly gift of poely ? 

Made prc ſtitute and profligate the muſe, 

Debas'd. Dryden. 


How are feſtivals profaned ? When they are not regarded, 
nor diſtinguiſhed from common days; when they are made 
inſtruments of vice and vanity ; when they are ſpent in luxury 
and debauchery z when our joy degenerates into ſenſuality, and 


. = reſs it by intemperance and exce1s ? Nelſon. 
2. I teel me much to blame, 
So idly to pr of a e the precious time. Shakeſj eare. 


Prora/NELY. adv. [from jr,fane.] With irreverence to 
facred names or things. 
I will held my tongue no more, as touching their wicked- 
nels, which they f rofanely commit. 2 Eſdr. xv. 8. 
Leet none of things ſerious, much leſs of divine, 
When belly and head's full, profanely diſpute. B. Fobnſcn. 
That proud ſcholar, intending to erect altars to Virgil, 
ſpeaks . Homer too profanely. Broome. 
PROTANER. =. from profane.) Polluter ; violater. 
The argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt profarers of 
the temple, he taketh from the ute whereunto it was with ſo- 


lemnity conſecrated. | Hooker. 
Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to A 
Profaners of this neighbour ſtained ſteel Shakeſpeare. | 


here are a lighter ludicrous fort of profaners, who uſe the 
EY to farnch out their jelts. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Prora'NeNESS. 2. [from profane. 1 5 of what 


is ſacred. 
— TI 
My great trofaneneſs | thy oracle | 
You can baniſh from 1 ſcurrility and fræfaneneſs, and 
reſtrain the licentious inſolence of poets and their actors 


. 


den. 
Edits againſt in and profaneneſs, laws againſt oaths 
and execrations, we trample upon. Atterbury. 


 PrRoee'crion. n. / e Latin.] Advance; pro- 
_greſfi on. 


This, with frofe ton of the horoſcope unto the ſeventh houſe 


or oppolite ſigns, every ſeventh year * living natures. 


rown's Vulgar Errours. 

To REES v. 4. [trofeſſer, Fr. from profeſſus, Latin.] 
To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of any opinion or 

= 2. To make a ſhow. of any. ſentiments by 
loud declaration. 3: To declare — one's {kill in 
any 4.) They i 4 a invite 
I e s 

And little is ay profeſs Your 
1 you 88 

a profeſs ſpeare. 

mas that 2 himſelf a chriſtian, fo hea- 
Gen a family, as not to ſee God be daily worſhipped in it. 


Duty of Man. 
Wile to fly p F - RI | Milton 
ſe to , 2 next ton. 
e oor 
rofeft to barren ty. 's Knight's Tale. 
af Love well your father ; 1 
To your profeſing boſoms I commit ham. Shakeſpeare. 
1 ts at, maſter, r 6 
2 ee 0 b, 2 
t want 3 profe not 
[bags Gerry f thu dll * Eeclufe. ui. 25. 


To Prop n'ss. v. n. 


. To 2 openly. 2. To enter 


declare inead{kip. Not in uſe. 


Shakeſt _ | 


P R © 
\ (1:) They beet, that they know God, but in works 


TH. i. 
2 unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, 


which the Lord (ware unto our fathers, Deut. xxvi. z. 
(2.) But Purbeck, as profeft a huntreſs and a nun, 
The wide and wealthy ſea, nor all his pow'r reſpects. 


Draytcn, 
As he docs conceive, 
He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 
Profeſs'd to him; why, his revenges muſt 
In that be made more bitter. Shateſ;, 


Prort'sSEDLY. adv. [from profeſſed.) According to open 
declaration made by himſelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that bein profeſedly 

my ſubjects, pretended religious ſtrictneſs. ing Charles. 

Virgil, whom he frofefedly imitated, has fu him 

among the Romans. Dryde Dedication'ta _ 


England I travelled over trefefedly hing als places I 
paſſed along. ; 0. Woodwa: 4 


8 n. /. [profeſiin, French; from profeſs. ] 8 


Calling; vocation; known employment. The term 
profeſun is particularly uſed of divinity, phyſick, and 

W. 2. Declaration. 3. The act of declaii ing one's ſelf 
of ay party or opinion. 

1. I muſt tel! you, 

You tender more your perſon's honour, than 

Your high profeſſion ſpiritual. Shakeſjcare's Henry VIII. 

If we confound arts with the abuſe of them, we hall con- 
demn all honeſt trades; for there are that deceive in all pro- 
felſians, and bury in forgetfulnels all knowledge, 1 — m0 

Some of our profeſſion keep wounds tented. Wiſeman. 

No other one race, not the ſons of any one other prefeſſion, 
not perhaps altogether, are ſo much ſcattered amongſt all pro- 
Feſſions, as the ſons of 3 Fpratt , Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, beſides thoſe of the 
learned trofeſfſions, may be engaged. Watts. 
 (#:) 2 eie ei- 


—_ * SGlanvilles Scef is. 
RE. oof of pines when » crowns te bai , 
er 


Ez profigntcly falle, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 25 | 


Sawrft. 

Wes For by oil in their tamps, and the firſt lightir * 
which was common to them both, is meant that ſolemn pro- 
feſfon of faith and repentance, which all chi iſtians make in 
baptiſm. Tillotſon. 
When chriſti came to be taken up, for the ſake of 
thoſe civil enco ts which attended 83 profe Mon, the 


complaint was applicable to chriſtians. Sæuift. 


Prore'ssI0NAL- adj. from profeſſion.] Relatin to a. par- 
ticular calling or profeſſion. r i 


Profeſſional, as well as national, refletions are to be avoided. 


Clariſſa. 
Prore'ss0R. . / [profeſſeur, Fr. from profeſs.] 1. One 
who declares himſelf of any opinion or party. 


2. One 
who publickly practiſes or 2 an art. 3. One who 


is viſibl religi ous. | 
(1.) V — = buns fors of religion it 
you m. Soy Oo doubt the 2 a new ſect. Bacon Els 
. profil 4 at Philippi to whom he 
BY was 2 made of the elect, ſincere, and 


erving chriſtians, but li » the net, in Chuiſt's parable, that 
good and bad, and had no doubt ſome infincere 


_ Hammond. 
y the worſt qua- 
who are not of t i 


, Savift. 

wh | 

uo LOL 
Paul's Lacke. 


Paorn's50nam Ie. a K e geit. The ſtation 0 
into a finte_ of life by a publick declaration. 3. T. 1 a . 


de hm inthe rh, ut dee 


P R O 


elected bi of Worceſter, Sanderſon ſucceeded him in the 
regius {refefor b ip. „ Walton. 


To PRO FPFER. v. a. {prefero, Lat. profer Fri . To 


Pao'rrur. n. . (from the verb.] 


propoſe; to offer to acceptance. 
ones own accord. | 
(1.) To them that covet ſuch eye-glutting gain, 


2, To attempt of 


Proffer thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. Sen ſer. 
Does Cato fend thts anſwer back to Cæſur, | 
For all his generous cares and frofer'd friendſhip. 


Addiſ. 
(2.) None, among the choice and prime | 
Ot thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to f reer, or accept 
Alone, the dreadtul voyage. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
1. Offer made; ſome- 
thing propoſed to acceptance. 2. Eſſay; attempt. 
(.) Baſilius, content to take that, ſince he could have no 
more, allowed her reaſons, and took her  rofer thankfully. Sian. 
© Proffers, not m_ reap thanks for their reward. Shake/p. 
— — Ihe kin ä 
Great proffers (ends of . N and of grace, 
If they would yield, and quietneſs embrace. Daniel. 
He made a /roffer to lay down his commiſſion of command 
in the army. | Clarendon. 
- But theſe, nor all the froffers you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I ſet to ſtake. _____ Drydes. 
(2.) It is dong with time, and by little and little, and with 
many eſays and proffers. | | Bacon's Eſſays. 


Pao'sreRER. A. /. [from proffer.] He that offers. 


Maids, in modelty, ſay no, to that 
Which they would have the ;roff*rer conſtrue ay. Shakeſp. 
He who always refuſes, taxes the frafferer with indiſcretion, 
and declares his aſſiſtance needleſs. Celiter. 


„ n. /. [from jroficio, Lat.] Profit; ad- 


PRO PI CIEN c. 


- 


vancemer t in any thing; improvement 
gained. It is applied to intellectual acquiſition. 


Perſons of riper years, who flocked into the church during 
the three firſt centuries, were obliged to paſs through inſtruc- 


tions, and give account of their 2 Aadiſon. 
Some re 


with too much ſatisfaction on their own | r0- 


ficiencies, or preſuming on their election by God, perſuade 


themſelves into a careleis ſecurity. Roger's's Sermons. 


PaOTI“CIENT. n. / [preficiens, Latin.] One who has 


ficients than I to learn. Boyle. 
Young deathlings were, by practice, made 3 
Proficients in their father's trade. Sauiſt' s Miſcel. 


made advances in anꝝ ſtudy or buſineſs. 

I am fo good > Salt in one quarter of an hour, that I 

can drink with any tinker in his own language. Shakeſp. 
I am diſpoſed to receive further light in this matter, from 


thoſe whom it will be no diſparagement for much greater pro- 


Pxor1i'cuous. adj. [proficuus, Latin.] Advantageous ; 


Proer'Le. =. / 


uſeful. 

It is very froficuous, to take a good I: ge doſe. 

To future times 

Proficuous, ſuch a race of men produce, 
As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix ; 
Her throne inviolate. | | | Philifs. 
[profile, Fr.] The fide face; half face. 
The painter will not take that ſide of the face, which has 


| Harvey. 


ſſiome notorious blemiſh in it; but either draw it in #rofile, or 
elſe ſhadow the more ſide 


| 1 k Dryden. . 
ll the end of. che thied century, I have not ſeen a Roman 


em drawn with a full face: they always appear in frofile; 
1 i ao wn the view of + dev voy negate. __ Addiſon. 
PROFIT. . , [profit, Fr.] 1. Gain; pecuniary advan- 


tage. 


2. Advantage ; 
rofici 


is not my that does mine honour, Sbaleſp. 
He thinks it 


7 3. | juſt, that e 
- "nity ſhould. be | r 
2 preſerve the — „% . Swift, 


—— 
- 


ſion of good. 3. Improve- 


P R O 
e is it for men now to live in heavineſs, and after 
death to look for puniſhment ? 2 Eſar. vu. 47. 
Wiidom that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded up, he t 
profit is in them both ? Eccluſ. xx. 30. 
Say not what profit is there of my ſervice; and what good 
things ſhall I have hereafter. Eccluſ. xi. 23. 
The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, though 
be made his /79fit of the noiſe of them. Bacon. 


To Pro'rit, v. a. [er. ier, Fr.] 1. To benefit; to ad- 
vanthge. 2. To improve; to advance. 

(1.) Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands profit = 

| 09s 
Let it / raſt thee to have heard, 

By terrible example, the reward . 
NN 3 Paradiſe Loft 4 
(..) Tis a great means of profiting yourſelf, to copy dili- 
. gently excellent pieces and be 2. ; Dryden. 

ToPro'rir. v. n. 1. To gain advantage. 2. To make 
improvement. 3. To be of uſe or advantage. | 

(1.) The Romans, though poſſeſſed of their ports, did not 

profit much by trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

(2.) Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly to them, 


that thy profiting may appear to all, 1 Tim. iv. 15. 
She has proj 
e 


can ſay her leſſon. |  Dryden's Staniſh Fryar. 
(3-) Oft times nothing profits more, | 
Than ſelf-eſteem 97 on juſt and right. Milton. 
What þrofizeq thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper years ? Prior, 


Pro'eITABLE. adj, [profitable, French; from profit.] 1. 
Gainful; lucrative. 2. Uſeful ; advantageous. 
(1.). A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable or frofitable, 5 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakeſpeare, 

The planting of hop-yards, ſowing of wheat and rape-ſeed, 

are found very profit for the planters, in places apt for 


them, and conſequently trofitable for the kingdom. Bacon, 
(8s) — To wail friends loſt | 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, trofitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakeſpeare. 


Then Judas, thinkin 

in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xi. 

What was ſo /rofitable to the empire, became fatal to the 

emperor. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pro'eITABLENESS. #. ſ. [from profitable.) 1. Gainful- 
neſs, 2. Uſefulneſs ; advantageouſneſs. 

(2.) We will now briefly take notice of the profitebleneſs of 


plants for phyſick and food. More againſt Atheiſm. 
What mall — ng : 


condeſcenſion or kindneſs, nor wounds and ſufferings of the 


fon of God could perſuade, nor yet the excellency, eaſineſs 
and profitableneſs of his commands invite? Calamy's Sermons. 


Pro'eITaBLY. adv. [from profitable.) 1. Gainfully. 2. 
Advantageouſly ; uſefully. I 


2.) You have had many o unities to ſettle this reflection 
. tres We... | Wake, 


Pro'eiTLEss. adj. [from profit.] Void of gain or advan- 


tage. Not uſed, though proper. 
We mult not think the Turk is fo unſkilful, 
Necker that lateſt, 7 Somos him firſt; 
| ecting an attempt of eaſe an in, | 
To wake and wage a danger frofitleſs. Shakeſp. 
PRO'FLIGATE. adj. [profiigatus, Latin.] Abandoned; 
* Few —_ ſhameleſs. 
ime ſen things impairs ; 
Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours; next age will ſee 
A race more fprofligate than we, | | 
With all the pains we take, have ſkill enough to be. 


| Roſcommon, 
— How far have we | — | 
Prophan'd thy heay'aly gift of poeſy t 


ted ſo well already by your counſel, that ſhe 


indeed that they would be profitable 


be the juſt portion of thoſe, whom neither the 


. wm 
. . I 


* — 2 

1 * — * * — 
* ** - 2 * 
—— nd net )ͥꝝ¼bß22 . Ga . _ 


1 0 
Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
Debas d to each obſcene and impious uſe, 
NG harmony was firſt 17 _ 8 

Or tong ues ot an ls, * 
Though Phalaris his brazen were there, of 
And he wou'd dictate what he'd have you ſwear, 
Be not ſo preſligate, but rather chuſe 
To guard your honour, and your life to loſe. Dryden. 
Melancholy objects and ſubjects will, at times, impreſs the 
molt frofligate: ſpirits. | Clariſſa. 

Pro'rricaTE. 2. / An abandoned ſhameleſs wretch. 

It is pleaſant to ſee a notorious prefligate ſeized with a con- 
cern for his religion, and converting his ſpleen into zeal. 

: Addiſon. 

I have heard a profligate offer much ſtronger arguments 

againſt paying his debts, than ever he was known to do againſt 

. becauſe he happened to te cloſer preſſed the 


bailiff than the parſon. Swift's ies. 


3 | | 
How could ſuch a profiegate as Antony, or a boy of eighteer, 


like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving the law to ſuch an 

empire and people. Sawift. 

To Pro'eLIGATE. v. @. .[profiigs, Lat.] To drive away. 

A word borrowed from the Latin without alteration of 
the ſenſe, but not uſed. 5 | 

Lavatories, to waſh the temples, hands, 

do potently profiigate and keep off the venom. 

Pro'FLIGATELY. adv. [from jroffigate,] Shameleſly. 

Moſt profligately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſince- 

rity. | Swift's Miſcellanies. 


PRO“TLIGATENESS. . . [from profiigate.] The quality 


of being profligate. 85 
Pxo'eLUENCE. 2. /. [from profluent.] Progreſs ; courſe. 
In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, there was 
much difference between them. Wotton. 
PRO FLCUENT. adj. (from profluens, Lat.] Flowing for- 
ward. | | 
Teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
And i agen them _ * | 
Baptizing in rofluent m, | 
aptizing [4 — 1 


Of waſhing them from 
PROFO UND. adj. [profond, Fr. profungus, Lat.] 1. 


Deep; deſcending far below the ſurface ; low with re- 


ſpe& to the neighbouring places. 2. IntelleQually deep; 
not obvious to the mind; not eaſily fathomed by the 
mind: as, à profound treatiſe. 3. Lowly ; humble; 
ſubmiſs; ſubmiſſive. 4. Learned beyond the common 
reach; knowing to the bottom. 5. Deep in contrivance. 
6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 
(x) ——— All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 
A gulf frofeund, as that Serbonian bog | 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old. Milton. 
He hath hither thruſt me dowmn 1 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. 8 Milton. 
( 3.) What words wilt thou uſe to move thy God to hear thee ? 


what humble geſtures ? what profound reverence ? 'Duppa. 
(A.) Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro- 


foundeft diſputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the 
| beſt learned, prevailed moſt. _ I Hoober. 
- (5-) The revolters are profaund to make ſlaughter, 
have been a rebuker of them. 
(.) Upon the, corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous oy profqund. 
Paoro uh D. u. . 1-,T he.d 


3 Haſea, V. 2. 


| The aby(s.., TS: Sb TAY r 
( 1.) God, in the, fathomleſs profeund, . 
Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. CSandys.. 
Now I die abſent in vaſt profound ; _ 


And me without myſelf the ſeas have d own'd, _- 8 Dryden. 


(2) r in Ethereal king 
P ſſeſſes del) er to Arve, [ > K 4 
1 _— this 4 Ion: Par. Loft. 


7 PxoroſunD. v. n. [from the noun. J. Ta dive; to 


2 9 


wriſts, and jugulars, 
Harvey. 


though I 


24 12 Shak, Macbeth. 
eep ; the main; the ſea. 2. 


getting; propagation . „Mata. 


. N 
We cannot profound into the hidden things 


of nature, nor ſee 
the firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt a- going. Glanville. 
Proro'unDLyY. adv. [from profound.) 1. Deeply; with 
deep concern. 2. With great degrees of knowledge; 

with deep inſight. | 
(x) y figh you ſo profoundly ?. Shakeſpeare. 

e virgin ſtarted at her father's name, 

And figh'd profoundly, conſcious of the ſhame, Dryden. 
(2.) The moſt profou wile. Drayton, 
Domenichino was prefounaly ſkill'd in all the of paint- 
ing, but wanting genius, he had leſs of nobleneſs. Dryden, 
Pxoro'unpDness. . . [from profound.] 1. Depth of 


place. 2. Depth of knowledge. PS: 

(2.) Their wits, which did every where elſe conquer hardneſs, 
were with profoundneſs here over-matched. | Hooker. 
Proru'nDiTy. 2. / [from profound.) Depth of place or 


knowledge. 
The other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. 
PROFU'SE. ai. [profuſus, Lat.] 1. Laviſh ; too liberal; 
prodigal. 2. Overabounding ; exuberant. 

(1.) In profuſe governments it has been ever obſerved, that 
the people from bad example have grown lazy and expenſive, 
the court has become luxurious and mercenary, and the camp 
inſolent and ſeditious. Dave tant. 
One long dead has a due proportion of praiſe; in which, 
whilſt he lived, his friends were too profuſe, and his enemies 
too ſparing. 6 | Addiſon. 

| (z.) On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 

Penſive I fat. Milton's Par. Left, 


| Milton. 


Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. Addiſon, 
Prorv'sELY. adv, {from profuſe.] 1. Lan: prodi- 


gally. 2. With exuberance. | 
(1.) The prince of poets, who before us went, | 
Had a vaſt income, and froſuſely ſpent. | Harte. 
| (2.) Then ſpring the living herbs profuſely wild. Tbhomſon. 
ROSARIO n. 7 from profiuſe.] Laviſhneſs ; prodi- 
ality. | K N 
p On: of a mean fortune manages his ſtore with extreme parſi- 
mony, but, with fear of running into profuſeneſs, never arrives 
to the magnificence of living. ryden. 
Profuſeneſs of doing good, a ſoul unſatisfied with all it has 


done, and an unextinguiſhed deſire. of doing more. Dryden. 
| . ſometimes degenerates into profuſencſr, and ends 
in madneſs and folly. 8 ans Atterbury. 


Paorv'sion. 2. . (profufia, Lat. profifien, Fr. from pro- 
 Fofe.] 1. Laviſhneſs; prodigality; extravagance. 2. 
Laviſh expenſe ; ſuperfluous effuſion ; waſte. 3. Abun- 
dance; exuberant plenty. 265 4 TOI 3 

( 1.) What meant thy pompous progreſs through the empire ? 
Thy vaſt frofu/ion to the factious nobles. Rowe. 
(2.) He was deſirous to avoid not only pr ſion, but the leaſt 

| —_—_ 1 ryan op | Hayward. 
he great proft;fion and expence 3 | 
Of his — him much offence. Daniel. 
3.) Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufion of commodities of its own growth, very 
convenient for other countries. Addiſon. 


at N Audi ſon. 
— — — be raptur'd eye, ) Sy 

I The fair profigfen,. yellow Autumn ſpies. "Thomſon. 

Te PROG. v. n. 1, To rob; to fteal. 2. To ſhift meanly 
for proviſions. A low word. 55 Wi 


F 


Pros. u. / [from the verb.] ViQtuals ; proviſion of, any 


kind. A low word. 


D O nephew! your grief is but folly, . 
In town you may find better Saas Miſcel. 
Spouſe t A . wudge it, | 
by, ——— N like trull with Budget; 
And eajby/turn«plumeake and jridge it! 1 Congreve, 
PNS A, fprgemes, Lat. J. The ach of be. 
' 30; Eg OF rer: 


P R O 
, Lat.] A foiefather yz an 
t line. * 


Although theſe things be already paſt 72 by her progenitors 
former grants unto thoſe lords, yet I could find a way to remed 


Praoce'niroOR. n. % 
anceſtor in a di 


y 
a great part thereof, Sfenſer's State of Ireland. 
| Like true ſubjects, ſons of your frogeiitors, | 
Go cheurfully together. Shakeſpeare. 
All generations then had hither come, 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Milton, 


Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible in any one, 
otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or as progeaitor over his own 
deſcendants. | Locke. 

The principal actors in Milton's poem are not only our pro- 
genitors, but repreſentatives. Addiſon. 

Pro'Geny. 2. , [progenie, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] Off- 
| ſpring ; race ; generation. | 5 

The ſons of God have God's own natural fon as a ſecond 
Adam from heaven, whoſe race and progeny they are by ſpiritual 


and heavenly birth. | Hooker. 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 
But jflu'd from the progeny of kings. Shakeſjeare. 
| By promiſe he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. Milton. 
The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends 
A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends. Dryden. 


hus ſhall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee 
Deathleſs ourſelves, our num'rous frogeny. Dryden. 
We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne ſurrounded by 
a numerous j rogeny, when we conſider the virtues of thoſe from 
whom they deſcend. Addiſon's Freebelder. 
PaOGNO“SsTIcABLE. 
may be foreknown or foretold. | 
| The cauſes of this inundation cannot be regular, and there- 
fore their effects not prognofiicadble like eclipſes. 
1 | | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To PRoGNno'sTICATE. v. a. [from progneſtich.] To fore- 
tell ; to foreſhow. | Ce | 
He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 
prog 'ofticated upon his nativity he would not outlive. 


| | Clarendon. 
UnſkilFd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 
I neither will, nor can frognofticate, | | 
To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dr;den. 


Proc nosTiCa'TiON. n. . [from prognofticate.] 1. The 
act of foreknowing or foreſhowing. 2. Foretoken. 
(1.) Raw as he 1s, and in the hotteſt day progno/ication 
proclaims, ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick-wall, the tun looking 
with a ſouthward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


prognoſtication of things to come, as it hath been hitherto an 
hiſtory of things paſt. Burnet's Theory. 
(2.) He bid him farewell, arming himſelf in a black armour, 
as a badge or prognoftication of his mind. Sidney. 
If an oily palm be not a fruitful ragnoſtication, I cannot 
ſcratch mine ear. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleo; atra. 
 PaoGnosTiCa'TOR. n. . [from pregnaſticate.] Foreteller ; 
foreknower. | ; | 
That aſtrologer, made his almanack give a tolerable account 
of the weather by a direct inverſion of the common frognaſtica- 
tors, to let his belief run counter to reports, 
5 5 | wo of the Tongue. 
rokening diſeaſe or recovery ; foreſhowing: as, 4 prog- 
noſtick Hptm. K X 


 PrRoGno'sTICk. . , [from the adj.] 1. The ſkill of 


foretelling diſeaſes or the event of diſeaſes. This is a 


Galli if 1 2. A prediction. 0 3. a eur og r 
1.) Hi rates's ick true, that it is 
a 4 per rim 12 1 of * . d f 


Ai butbnot. 


(2.) Though your ofticks run too faſt hots a t 
They mult be verify d at laſt, Swift. 


9 &» 14 * Þ 
* 5 3, 

#4? 

. * . 
„eie 


. 
- 
. 


vyerance eaſieſt. 


adj. [from ;rignoſticate.] Such as 


I have made very little pregre/5. 


This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy or. 


To PROGRESS. w. u. 


2 4 * — * . % - * 
LE 2 22 1 * . 
. e way ! y 


00 


(3.) Whatſoever you are or ſhall be, has been but an eaſy 
prognofiich from what you were. | South, 
Careful obſervers 

By ſure prognoflicks may foretell a ſhow'r, 


Swift, 


PROGRESS. n. /. [progris, Fr. from progreſs, Lat.] 1. 


Courſe ; proceſſion ; paſſage. 2. Advancement; motion 
forward. 3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in 
knowledge; proficience. 4. Removal from one place to 
another. 5. A journey of ſtate ; a circuit. | 


(1.) I cannot, by the þrogre/5 of the ſtars, 


Give gueſs how near to-day. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſur. 
—— The morn begins N 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton. 


The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas d purſue its progreſs through the ſkies, 
(2.) Through all thy veins ſhall run 

A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep | 
His nat'ral pregreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat.  Shakeſp. 
This motion worketh in round at firſt, which way to deliver 
itſelf; and then worketh in frogreſs, where it findeth the deli- 
| Bacon's Natural — 7 2 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ſtrange frogreſs for 
ten hundred thouſand men. Raleigh's Hiftory, 
Whoſoever underſtands the frogreſs and revolutions of nature, 
will ſee that neither the preſent form of the earth, nor its firſt 
form, were permanent and immutable. _ Burnet. 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever be ſtopped in its progreſs 
in this ſpace. | Locke. 
The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its fro- 
gre into the endleſs expanſion. Locke. 
erhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in whoſe writings 
| Sawift's Miſcellames, 
(3-) Solon the wile his progre/7 never ceas'd, | 
But ſtill his learning with his days increas'd. Denham. 


Pofe. 


It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made more progreſs in 


the knowledge of theſe things. | urnet, 
Several defects in the underſtanding hinder it in its progreſs to 
knowledge. | | ; Locke. 
Others deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and conclude, that 


making any pregre/s in knowledge, farther than ſerves their 


ordinary buſineſs, is above their capacities. Locle. 
You perhaps have made no progreſs in the moſt important 
chriſtian virtues ; you have ſcarce gone half way in humility 
and charity. | 1 Law. 
(4.) From Egypt arts their f rogreſt made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 

( 5.) He gave order, that there ſhould be nothing in his jour- 
ney like unto a warlike march, but rather like unto the progre/s 


of a king in full peace. Bacon. 
O may I hve to hail the day, 
| When the glad nation ſhal! ſurvey 
Their ſov'reign, through his wide command, 
Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land. _ Addiſon. 


| [progredior, Lat.] To move for- 
ward; to paſs. Not uſed. : ED 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 


That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakeſ eare. 


PrxoGRre'ss10wn. 1. / [frogreſſion, Fr. progreſſio, Lat] 1: 


Proportional proceſs ; regular and gradual advance. 2. 
Motion forward. 3. Courſe; paſſage. 4. Intellectual 
SEO | : 
(.) The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, made by 
any priſmatick colour, were in arithmetical pins oy Newton, 
(2.) Thoſe worthies, who endeavour the advancement of 
learning, are likely to find a clearer progre/ſion, when ſo many 
rubs are levelled. | Bon Vulgar Errours. 
In philoſophical enquiries, the order of nature, ſhould go- 
vern, which in all zrogre/ſon is to go from the place one is 3 
in, to that which lies next to it. — 
(3.) He hath fram'd a letter, which accidentally, or by the 
way of progreſſion, hath miſcarried. Shakeſt care, 


P R O 


For the ſaving the of the 
e E f N 


N SSIONAL. adj. [from progreſſion.] Such as are in 


a ſtate of encreaſe or advance. 
They maintain their accompliſhed ends, and relapſe not again 

unto their pr progreſfional i imperfections. Brown. 
Prxocre'ssIive. adj. [progreffif, Fr. from progreſs.] Going 

forward ; advancing. 

1 Pra, they lt ambien men, ſhould handle * as 

t Yogre, „ and not acon. 
n — motion, the arms — legs move ſucceſſively ; 
but in natation, both 8 Brown's Vue Errours. 


Progreſſive, 1 retrograde, or 2 ſtill. Milton. 
The progreſſive motion of this A is made not by walk - 
ing, — 4 leaping. Ray on the Cr cation. 
—— courſe of reſtleſs age 
8 1 thouſand times its annual ſtage, 
May not our pow'r and 388 
And arts and empire learn to travel we Prior. 
ProGRe'sSIVELY. adv. [from progreſſve.] . By gradual 
* * re * courſe. 


y they fall in that order, from 
"= Famer vr 


teſt 
to the leaſt, 1s, becauſe — MA 
—— 4 greater diſtance of the moon before the ſun, — con- 
— a nearer approach to her conjunction. Holder. 
718871 SSIVENESS. #. . [from progreſſve.] The ſtate 
of advancin 


To PROHIBIT. v. 4. [probibes, Lat. probiber, Fr.] 1. To 


forbid ; to interdict by authority. 2. To debar; to hin- 
der. 

(1.) She would not let them know of his cloſe lying in that 

| frohibited place, becauſe would be offended. Sidney. 

The weightieft, which it command them, are to us in the 

goſpel probibited. | Hooker, 


Moral law is two-fold ; fimply moral, or moral only by 


ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition of God. Divine law, 
* * commandeth or probibiteth actions, or evil, 


of their inward nature and quality. White. 

2.) — Gates of burning adamant | 
Bar'd over us, N all egreſs. Milton. 
Pont ER. 7. , [from probibit.] Forbidder ; inter- 


dicter. 
PronIB1I'TION, 2. /. [probibition, Fr. probibitis, Lat. from 


| probibit.) 1. Forbiddance ; interdiC ; act of forbidding. 
2. 2 writ iſſued by one court, to ſtop the n of 
another. ; 

(1.) Mi there not be me other myſtery in this Nei. 
tion, than think of ? | - Hooker. 

Gainſt ſelf. laughter | 
There is a Srobibition fo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakeſp. Eymbeline. 


. — by 
prohibition to try his Ralergh's of the Wor 
e not ne 

One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave fo large to all things elſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


with one only 


ant; thou ſhalt not do ſuch a thing. Tillotſon. 
Pont“ BITORY. 4%. [from probibit.] Implying 3 
tion; forbidding. | 
A prohibition will lie on this ſtatute, N. 
annexed ; n words probibitory, as well as 
Ayliffe's — 


ty annexed. 


The law of God in the ten commandments conſiſts moſtly of 7. 


Dryden. 
itude and lai 


t more ſpeedily 

advance — in the — — Watts. 
(3.) It ceaſes to be counſel, ts compel men to afſent to what. 
ever tum patrons ſhall 8 King Charles, 
What fit we then projecting peace and war? Milton. 
What deſire, b — projects its own pleaſure or 
preſervation, can 3 man's perſonal purſuit 


of his own vice. South, 
To PoE CT. v. n. To jut out ; to ſhoot forward; z to 

ſhoot beyond ſomething next it: as, the cornice projects. 
Pro'Jecr. #. /. [projet, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; 


deſign; contrivance. 
It is a diſcovering the longitude, wad deſerves a much 
name than that of a projet. Addiſon's Guards, 


In the various projets of happineſs, deviſed by human rea- 
ſon, there inconſiſtencies not to be reconciled. Rogers, 


ProE“ CTILE. 3. /. (from the adj.] A body put in mo- 


Projeils would for ever move on in the ſame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the nels of the plane 
ſtop their motion. . Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

s ProJe'CTILE. adj. [projefile, Fr.] Impelled forward. 
Good blood, and a due prejectile motion or circulation are 
neceſſary to convert the aliment into yn juices. Arbuthzot, 
Pros“ CTION. 2. /. [from project.] 1. The act of ſhoot- 
ing forwards. 2. [ Projedtion, Fr.] Plan ; delineation. See 
To PxojECT. 3. Scheme; plan of action: as, a pro- 
jection of new trade. 4 [ProjeRion, Fr ] In chemiſtry, 
an operation; criſis of an operation; moment of tranſ- 
mutation. 
(.) If che electrick be held unto the light, many part — | 
will be diſc from it, which motion is 2 
breath of the effluvium iſſuing with agility ; for as the al by a 
cooleth, the frojeion of the atoms ceaſeth. * Brow. 

(2.) For the bulk of the learners of — that projec- 

tion of the ſtars is beſt, which inchides in it all the ſtars in our 
horizon, reaching to the 384 1 of the ſouthern latitude. 
atts's Improvement of the mind. 

(4.) A little quantity of the medicine, in the rejection will 
turn a ſea of the baſer metal into gold by multiplying. Bacon. 

Profs“ Cox. . / [from projed.] 
ſchemes or _— 
ble —_—_ 3 

I comes a prajector, a correſpondent 
as 23 as a — Targ his 2 the ſame grace of 
novelty to recommend it. Addiſon. 

Among all the prajectors in this attempt, none have met with 
ſo general a ſucceſs, as they who apply themſelves to ſoften the 
rigour of the precept. Roger's. 

2.) Chymiſts, and other #roje&ors, propoſe to ther elves 
things utterly impracticable. L" Eftrarge. 
that future aftes foreſhew, 

Peers, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pap e. 

Proje'cruRE. 2. / [projefure, Fr. projeura, Lat.] A 
jutting out 


Proin. v. 4. fa corruption of prune.] To lop z to 
cut ; to trim ; to prane. 


I fit and proiz my wings 
After flight, and put new fings | 


1. One who forms 
2. One who forms wild impractica- 


To my ſhafts. 5 Ben. Fohnſon. 
The country huſbandman will not the froining knife to 
a young plant, as not able to admit the ſcar. Ben. Johnſon. 


7. "PROJECT. v. 4. l, prejectus, Latin-] 1. To To PxOLa'TE. v. 4. [projatum, Latin. ] To pronounce; 


throw out; to caſt forward. 
of the image thrown on a mirrour. 3. aur, F 1. 
To ſcheme ; to form in the mind; to contriyg. - 

82 ) Th' aſcending villas ab 


1 the gs 
14 32 of Galore o'r the al | paſs, 
| | Thy wake ar wank ee 


Poe 


2. To exhibit a form, as to utter, 


„ The prefluces of war have ſomewhat cowed their 
ale if 2 whining querdows tone, 2. 7 ill comp 
| ; querulous tone, as ſtill com 

Jad crole-Filien. af 


1 n 251. Earned beyond 4 6 


- CEE EEE. 


— 


* 


P R © 


As to the prolate ſpheroidical figure, though it be the neceſ- 
ſary reſult of 1 own ate, it is 
allo very convenient for us. | Cheyne's Phu, « Prin. 


Paora'rrion. x. -/, Lanka} 1. Pr 
utterance. ern or Homer rs SIE kt” 

uſe to be fed at the profation of 
pronounce the ſame. Ray. 


Prortcolmena. A [wrokiyture ; — French. ] 
Previous diſcourſe; introdu@ory obſerv 


ations. 
PROLE'PSIS. =. /. [gin x prolepſe, Fr.) 1. A form of 
rhetorick, in which objections are anticipated. 2. An 
errt ur in chronology by which events are dated too * 4 ; hr” 
1 This was contained i in my 1 
* 


Hobbes. 
(2.) This is a prolepfs or anachronifin. * 


ftinguiſhable as the — of ſenſible creatures, and proliſica- 


tions deſcending from double origins. Brown. 
PROLIVFICK. } adj. — Fr. froles and FJacio.] 
PROLFFICAL. * 3 generative pregnant; pro- 


ductive. | 

Main ocean flow d; not ile; but with warm 
Prolifick humour foft'ning'all her globe, 
Fermented the mother to conceive, 


Satiate with genial maiſture. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Every 7 in religion grew prolifical, and in ventilating 


one „ many new ones were b Dec of Pi 
22 pow r air, earth and ſeas fu lies, * ” 


And breeds 3 er is bred beneath the ſkies ; 
For every kind, by thy Re might, 
Dryden. 


* 
are of one minglin together i in gen 
ration, w.. the breed ſuch N bong 3 2 


From the middle of the world. 
The fun's & rays are hurl'd; 
Tis from that ſeat he darts thoſe beams, | 
Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 


| Pror VPICALLY. adv. [from ene. n preg- 


nantly. 
FROLFX. adj. [prolize, Fr. prolixus, Latin] 1. Long; 


tedious ; not conciſe. 2. Ol long duration. This | is a 
_ very rare ſenſe. 


According t the.cantion we have been ſo olix in giv- 
v8 1 we aim at Arne — the at of n gin 


muſt examine what . of he Dig. 
—— Should I at! 
W bead-roll — oy vicious oh TEC | 2 
2.) ) if the appelings ipy ans « avterm. too pode the judge 
1 then aſſign a competent term. 5 s — 4 


Pane 'xIocs. adj. {from probes] . Dilaory tedious. A 


word of Shakeſpeare's coini 
Lay by all nicety and ious bluſhes. Shakeſpeare. 
PROLIXITY:\ a. . — wy =] Tediouſ- 
11 + ithout ah r er craſſa che plain 
It t 
ebe cal Un l. pe 0 e , AE. 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
may” have, to = prolixity, un- 
extreme. 


In ſome other 
rares ſlipt into 


Kr 


Polz ricAL. ach. (from elf. Previous; antece- 


dent. 
The proleptical notions of religion cannot be ſo well de- 
fended by the profeſſed ſervants of the altar. Clan ville. 
PrOLE'PTICALLY. adv, (from proleptical.] By me 2 
1 
ProrzTa RIAN. Mean ; wretched ; vile; 2 
Like ue. oY ſhould foreſee, 
From pharos of authority, 
Portended miſchiefs farther than 
Low N men. Hudibras. 
Prot IFICA'TION. n. 5 rand fac, Lat.] Generation 
of children. 
Their fruits, p ng Gem fmgler roots, are_nat_ fo 6 


PRO 

Elaborate and ſtudĩed prolixity in provin ſuch points as no 
bady calls in q ueſtion. 4 F Water land 
Progt's.y. ate.” (from prolix.] At great length ; tedi- 


_oufl 
% On theſe prolixly thankful ſhe enlarg'd. Dryden. 
Ib xnvEss. . . [from prolix.] Tediouſneſs. 


PROLOCU'TOR. a. / (lad. J The foreman ; the ſpeaker 
of a convocation. 


The convocation the queen prorogued, though at the ex- 

pence of Dr. — diſpleaſure, who — their 

prolocutor. Swift. 

ronsntr. #. , [from prolecutor.] The office or 

gnity of prolocutor. DC: 

Pm.” Us. . . [T&xoy®-; prologue, Fr. e Latin. ] 
1. Preface ; introduction to any diſcourſe or performance. 
2. — ſpoken before the entrance of the actors of 
a play 


ProLocu! 


(1.) + Come, ſit, 21 a ſong. 
—S$hall we clap into 't roundly, without hawking, or ſpit- 
ting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, TY ues to a 
voice ? Shakeſþ. As You Like it. 
* In po excuſe * 
ame , and a Milton. 
(2.) If my death mi * this Was Mand happy, 
And prove the period of their ny, 
1 would expend it with all willingneſs ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shakeſþ.- 
The cornuto comes in the inſtant, after we had ſpoke 
the of our comedy. Sbaleſp. 
To PRoLo'Gue. v. 4. [from the noun.] To introduce witk 
a formal preface. 
He his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. Sbalep. 


To PROLONG. v. a. [prolenger, Fr. pro and longus, Lat.] 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw out. 2. To 
put off to a diſtant time. 

1 .) Henceforth I fly nat death, nor would prolong 
W | 2h Ha probe * Milton. 
unhappy queen wi d the ni D den. 
(2.) 2 in my judgment is too Waden: * | 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be were the — 


4. | 
N 3 | prolongation, Fr. from prolong. ] 
1. The act of lengthening. 2. Delay to a ages time. 
(2. J Nounſhment in living creatures is for the proto "jan 
of life. Bacon Natural H 
(2.) This ambaſſage concerned only the frolongation'o — 
for t of monies. Bacoz's Henry VII. 


PrxoLu's10N. 2. . [ proluſc, Lat.] Entertainments; Per- 
formance of diverfion. 


Shakeſp. 


It. is memorable, which Fanianus Sirads, in the firſt book 
of his academical- prolufions, relates of Suarez. Hakewill. 


PROMINENT. adj. [ prominens, Lat.] Standing out be- 


yond the other parts ; protuberant ; extant. 
Wales are deſcribed with twe frominent ſpouts on their 
heads, whereas they have but one in the forehead terminating 
over the windpipe. ' Braun, Vulgar Errours. 
She has her eyes fo Sreminent; and placed ſo chat ſhe can. 
"he better behind oo — Morr. 
£ wo good! s of maſſy ſilver, 
With figures þ — and richly wrought. 


Some have ir eyes ſtand {6 prominent as the hare that 
they can ſee as well behind as before them. . 
Prominence. 7 J.' [prominentia, Lat. from prominent. ] 

Pro/MInency.y Protuberance ; extant part. 
It ſhows the noſe.and eyebrows, with the prominencies and 


- fallings in of the features. Addiſon on. Medals. 
PROMI'SCUOUS.. . { promiſcuus, Lat. } ey. o con- 
fuſed: andiſtinguilhed. 


Glory he requires, — be. receiver; 


— Bag from all nations. Milton's Parad 


"doo 


TH 20h. 


No co. 


Promiſcuous love by marriage was reitrain- d. 
—— ꝶ—— EEE } 
＋ 


P R © 


Pro/MISEBREAKER, 


PPR © 
And m a moment throng the theatre. | Dryden ». /- [ promiſe en Violator 
No man, that conſiders the promiſe | 


providence in this world, . . of ns ene good 


that after this life good men ſhall be rewarded, and fingers pu- Pao nirons. ad * My One. We _ 
niſhed. | | COS os pe | went | 852 r 
The earth was formed out of that promi/cuous maſs of ſand, Give Nu bi beds n. | Ber. Yobuſon 
earth, ſhells, ſubſiding from the water. od war d. Fears a large er;; who ſubjed live 9 / 
Clubs, diamends, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, To that baſe 2 es... Ao. 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtro the level green. Pope. Pro'misgORY. dj. [ promifſeris, Lat.] 
ſhoot. Pope Ef24 Br 


ontaining pro- 


A wild, where weeds and flow'rs fromefcuous 8 
Prxomr'scuousLy- adv, from promiſcuous.] With con- 
_ fuſed mixture; indiſcriminately. 
We beheld where once ſtood Neu, called Troy promiſca- 
„ ll 
. t generation, as th writer 8 y it, hupsgi ſqueezing, ee nd bow 4 | | 
married and gave TI diſcretion or decency, but Pro'misSERLLY. av. [from promiſſrs.] By way of pro- 
Nor was he obli oath to a ſtrict obſervation 
Philits. PRO MONT. (On. | [ promontoire, Fr. promentovium, La- 
Pro MONTORY- tin. Promont I have obſerved only in 
Sachling.} A headland ; a cape ; high land jutting into 
ea 2298 


feſſion of ſome 


PROMISE. . J 


the ſea. 
1. Declaration The land did ſhoot out with a great promontory. Abbot. 
2 Like one that ſtands upon a _- 5 
Are d tread. Sbakeſp. 
: A forked mountain, or blue =. 
Act I a 3 
; our th air. £ » Apt, and ra. 
0 . L Suckling, 
8 
W ions arm' d. Milt 
a 48 rm'd, 
promontory. Milton. 
overhan gs the ſea, 


(1.) Next to religion, care be to fromote juſtice. 
ks 5 | Bacon. 


— 
than any of my former 


N © take, 3 A * 
we can when we ; | 


_ Yhe beib's my ſtay, with more than byman charms ; 


- a , 
- 
as 


. 


0 P RO 


The ti romotion of his of  Proſmerrn. *. from trimpt.] I. One who helps a 
Who 35 ſee pa ne — , Shateſp. 7 yg wands, by ſuggeſting the word to him when he 
F 6 - My n 


falters. 2. An admoniſher ; a reminder. 
(r.) Wa it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a frompter. Shakeſp. Othello. 


And my promotion will be thy deftruftion. Milton. 
Thou youngeſt virgin-daughter of the ſkies, 
Made in the laſt #rometion of the bleſt ; 


— In flonid1 2 
Whoſe palms new luck'd from | HY And as the prom ; P 
In r Dryden. (4) We un Ny 2 2 
To PRomo've. v 2. [fromoves, Lat. prometeveir, French.] ourſelyes as we ought to do without a prompter. 


L' Eftrange. 
To forward ; to advance; to promote. A word little Pro'uerTituDE. =. iS. [promptitude, Fr. from promptus, 


uſed. Lat.] 
Never yet was honeſt man, Pro'meTLY. adv. "Th prompt] _— quickly ; ex- 
That ever drove the trade of love: | 


— IT readily,. 
n ſiowly, T oC. 
' PROMPT. adj. [prompt, Fr. promptus, 4=4Þ 1. * * Pro'MpPTNESS- 1. + (rom pang] Readineſs ; your 

ready : acute; eaſy. 2. Quick; petulant. eady neſs; alacrity, 
without heſitation ; wanting no new motive. — — ; * not this * given 
2 as, prompt payment. 5. . mand 


v and oecaſi- 
* 5 ER ng ln, 


AN 


proſe or numerous verſe. Milton. Pu 


1 — : That had ba twen | 
in your replies. Dryden. | 
W 1 | 22 — he'd yield them up: Shate/peare. 
I TOS oat. Shateſp. PRO"MPTUARY. #. J. [promptuaire, Fr. promptuarium, Lat.] 
4 as 8 Dryden. — — . expanded a ſeminary 
| | ſerving as the 
| — —„—-— i | Y . — ery 
| S. . Woodward. 
3 from aud ſrom within. orton. ' To PROM — 2 q Herbe, Lat.] To publiſh ; 
To r v. 4. [prontare, Ttalian.] 1. To aſſiſt T Thoſe albeit L Know he nothing fo much hateth as to promul- 
2 ; to help at a loſs. 2. To dictate. | I IRE wi eontion Nie 2s ghee divers 
o incite; to inftigate. 4. To remind. — 2 Ps = 2 
Sitting in ſome piace, where no man ſhall prompt hs 2 to whom he entruſted the promulgating of the 
je the child dete bi lem. (ſcham.. had far different inſtructions. - BY... 72 
t to which never virtue ſanction receive 
x tall ck 8 0 . fe e the promulgated will of the legiſlature, reach not a 
— Come, 


well p = 


1 | uf ſtranger, if 
Shakeſp. Corielanus. by the law of nature every man hath not a power to 


puniſh of- 
My do pumpt mine ear, . | Locke. 
_y_ — and bone intents. PxoMuLGA'TfoN. 3. J. [promwgatio, Lat. from promu- 
a agenda wiſe dire ens. ns 'I 1221 3 open exhibition. 
: 24 —— the book fo well t_Srompe-and ftream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it hath 
ſrage play, as ſhe could. a 5 9 
5 becauſe 1 nom 


prayers by Saiter | 
(2.) Every ns fe time or oher dreams bs i books, 
2 


2 the invention prompts ſo readily, that the mind is 
G es av bs ward mms; 825 __ 
race 1 5 

R 2 dee Pianutes TOR, ME (from fromulgate.] Publiſher ; 


Ay) = 2 calumay this is, appears from the ſan&lity 
Ready, e them, e make rol which excludes fraud and falſehood ; 


2K iſtian r 2 
drr? again. e e Shakſp. eee, be lg from thede and ame of its firſt by 
| of Piety. 


To PROMU'LGE. v. 4. 8 Lar.] To pro- 

te be publiſh ; to teach openly. 
chief deſign: of them is, to 
revelation in thoſe countries, where it 1s firſt promulged and pro- 


Phonw'ionn n. y {from e. Publiſher; promul- 


gator: —— 


e women from 


16 


Hooker. 
thereof, did not alter the 
— White. 


op = 


makes uſe « it to à 
ui _ may. not. be 


—ä— — + os 


ry 


—B oe - - —— a 


he very jremblpation of tha preifhment-will be part of the 
anticipate the execution. South. 


the truth of a new 


Jeſus Chriſt and hi apotc | 


PF 0 


Taona'ror. n. /. In anatomy, a muſcle of the radius, of To e ah gk 


which there are two, that help to turn the palm down- 
wards. Dis. 


FRONE. adj. [pronus, Latin] Bending downward ; 
not erect. 2. Lying with the face downwards: contrary 
to ſupine, 3. Precipitous; headlong ; going downwards. 
4+ Declivous ; ſloping. 5. Inclined ; propenſe z diſpoſed. 
It has commonly an ill ſenſe. 
(1.) There wanted yet a creature not froze, 
And brute as other creatures, but indu'd- 
With ſanctity of reaſon, might ere& 4 
His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt. Vilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2-) Upon theſe three poſitions in man, wherein the ſpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe thoſe poſtures, prone, 
ſupine and erect. Brown's. Vulgar Errours. 
. Down thither prone in flight 
He feeds, and throngh the vaſt ethereal ſky 
wy between worlds. _ Milton's Paradi iſe Loft. 
| Since the floods demand, 
For | their deſcent, a froze and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare Fae” 
A wiſe director's providential care? Blackmore. 
(5.) The labour of doing good, with the pleaſure ariſing from 
the contrary, doth make men for the moſt part ſlower to the one 
and proner to the other, than that duty, preſcribed them by law, 
can prevail ſufficientiy with them. Hooker. 
Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judgment and profeſ- 
hon, are very prone to deny ham in their doings. | South. 
If we are prone to ſedition, and delight i in change, there is no 
cure more proper than trade, which ſu buſineſs to the 
active, and wealth to the indigent. Addiſon. 
Still prone to change, though. ſtill the ſlaves of ſtate. Pope. 
Pzxo'neNEss. 2. , [from frone.] The ſtate of bending 
downwards; not erectneſs. 2. The ſtate of lying with 


the face downwards; not ſupineneſs. 3. Deſcent ; de- 
clivity. 4. Tnchnation ; propenſion ; ;{pafirion to ill. 
1. If erectneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed unto prone- 


»eſc, or the poſture — downwards, carrying 
their venters, or part to the ſpine, directly towards the 
earth, it may admit of queſtion. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
(.) The holy ſpirit ſaw that mankind is unto virtue hardly 
drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the leſs accounted of, bs a 
of the prozeneſs of our affections to that which — 


The ſoul being firſt from brought, 
When God's grace fails her, doth NS fall; 


And this declining pronene wand —— 3 
Is ev'n that ſin that we are Davies. 
He inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe __ the of their 


Hearts, and the proneneſs o the people to idolatry. Tillotſon. 


The proneneſs of good men to commiſerate want, in whatſo- 


ever it appears. Atter | 
How gre is the proneneſs of our nature, Comply with the i 
RP 8 | 
Prox, =. 7 [prongben, Dutch, to ſqueeze. Minder. 
"a | 
| The cooks make no more ado, but flici it into little gob- 


Toth prick it on a prong of. iron, and hang it in a furnace. 


"OM 

Whacum his ſea-coal prong Threw by, | . 
And balely burn d his back to fly. $ ' Hudibras. 
| Be mindful, 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move £ 
The cruſted earth. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
Pay” 'n. /. [from prone. ] Pronenefs. | A word not 


| Of his mechanic fie, Ido ot fe any g — 
1 5 05 

Pronov's. 1. / [pronome, Fr. pronomen, Lat.] 

? 1. thou, he; we, Jo they, are names given- to . 


alin eb ͤ — Hats LES | — 
mae o pronouns as though were not nouns ves, 
| ut uled inſtead of nouns. ds Clare Lat. Gram. 


| pronouncing them eaſier. 
. To PROMO, . v. . To ſpeak with confidence or autho- 


nius of religion. 


Poor. =. J. [from prove.] 


_ 


| e 
7 . 


' eee 


PRO 


. a. | prononcer, French; pra- 
nuncio, Latin] 1. To ſpenk ; to utter. 2. To ntter 


ſolemaly; to confidently. 3. To form or articu- 
late by the organs of ſpeech. 4. To utter rhetori- 
call 
(2 He pronounced all theſe words unto me with his mouth. 
| | Fer. xxxvi. 13, 
She 


| be dy hs t no tongue could ever 
Proncunce diſhonour of her. Shake ſp. Henry VIII. 
I have pronounced the word, ſaith the Lord. Jer. xxxiv. 5. 
= So was his will | 
Proneunc'd among the gods. Milton. 
Sternly he pears Ih 4 ©: rigid interdiction. Milton. 
Abſalom pronounced a ſentence of death againſt his 1 
ec be. 


of man promounc d 


2 3 brute, human ſenſe expreſs d. Mito. 
8. 1 diverſity of tongues continue, 


Heller. 


rit | 
8.5 confidently ſoever men ce ef themſelves, and be- 
lieve that they are "on moſt pious, when they are moſt eager 
and unquiet ; yet tis ſure this is far removed from the true gc- 
| Decay of Pietv. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wic 
men will, in matters of diſcourſe, conchude firmly, and in mat- 
ters of fact, act ſurely. Scuth's Sermons. 


— NCER- n. . [from pronounce. One who * 


nounces. 
The / ronouncer thereof ſhall be condemned in 


life. 


nces. 
arergon. 


Pronuncla' TION. n. / Dr from f ronuncia, Lat. 


pronunciation, Fr.] 1. The act or mode of utterance. 2. 
That part of rhetorick which teaches to ſpeak 1 in publick 
with pleaſing utterance and graceful geſture. * 

(1.) The deſign of being to/ communicate our 
thoughts by ready, eaſy and graceful fronunciation, all kind ns 
letters have been ſearched out, that were ſerviceable for —_ 

ſe. | 0 
"ib wa a thouſands of his verſes, which are 
lame for want of half a foot, fornetunts > whole one, and 
which no pronunciation can make otherwiſe, Dryden. 


1. Evidence; teſtimony ; con- 
vincing token; convincing argument; means of convic- 
tion. 2. Teſt; trial; ex t.. 3. Firm temper ; 
impenetrability; the ſtate of bei being wrought and harden'd, 
expected ſtrength is ſound by trial to be attained. 
Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. 5. 


n 2 the rough draught of a ſheet when firſt 


(1) That they all av ahras fo tified I ſee not how we 

| ſhoul — — 2 1 ona rao Hooker. 
Thie has neither evidence of truth, nor proof ſufficient to we 

it warrant. " Hooker. 


the ner a adds meta be altered, yet the 
troof o every thing muſt needs be by the teſtimony of ſuch 


as the parties-ſhiall produce. Spenſer. 
K bene po za, | = 
Were not the proof ſo -— - Shakeſpeare. 

One ſoul in both, whereof good }roof = | | 
This day affords. Milton. 
— may admit and 1 ire ſeveral ſorts 

rocking ca all which may be good in their k: And therefore 


be more irrational than for a 2 to doubt of, oer 
truth of any 


becauſe it cannot be made out, by 
proofs fi of which the nature of ſuch a thing is not 


capable. — 2 de- 


This, vers d in death, ur n 


And then for proof fulfill'd their common fatess Dan. 


is would render the 7 


0 


Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
of any two others, are called proofs. Locke. 
(2) Retire or taſte thy folly, and learn by fro9/, 
Hell-born ! not to contemd with ſpirits of heavn. Milton. 
Sampion, 
This day to Dagon is a ſolemn feaſt, 
Thy ſtrength they know ſurpailing human race, 
And now ſome publick proof thereof require 
To honour this great feaſt. | Milicu's Agomifles. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frune of ſuch an 
inſtrument, and conceives that the event mult infallibly anſwer 
its hopes, yet then does it ſtrangely deceive in the — | 
| eius Math. Magick. 
Gave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, | 
Becauie he ſhew'd, by proof, 't vas eaſy to be poor. Dryden. 
per gives a timorous writer an opportunity of 132 


his abilities to the proof. ddiſon. 
—— Here for ever muſt I ſtay, 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Poſ e. 
(3.) Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Shateſp. 


To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my ſabre, and of frog my arms; 

I aſk no cher bleſſing of my ſtars. Dryden. 
See arms of proof, both for myſelf and thee, 


Chuſe thou the beſt. Dryden. 


4.) He Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
| FA. fn 1 — "2 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Parooe. adj. [This word, though uſed as an adjective, is 
only elliptically put for of proof.] 1. Impenetrable ; able 
to refiſt. 2. It has either 7 or again before the power 
to be reſiſted. f 
(1. ) Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and figh 
With hearts more roof than ſhields. Shakeſpeare. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, ſift thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptat.on, as a rock 
Of adamant. 
— He paſt expreſſion lov'd, 
Proof to diſdain, and not to be remov'd. | Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly tinctured, the man will be 
proof againſt all oppoſitions. Collier. 
Guiltleſs of hate, and roof againſt deſire; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. Dryden. 
When a capuchin * proof againſt bribes, had under- 
work, 


taken to carry on the he died a little after. Addiſon, 
(2.) Imagin'd wiſe, 1 . 
Conſtant, mature, froof againſt all aſſaults. Milton, 


Deep in. the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froſt was harden'd to i» 11 5 
Pro to the fun it now y lies, 


And the warm dog-ſtar's hotteſt defies. Addiſon. 
| | The God of ke ag —_ | 
To make him proof againſt the burning ra 
His temples with celeſizal ointment wet. ie Addiſon. 


Pxoo'eLEss. adj. [from proof.} Unproved ; wanting evi- 
dence. | | 
Some were ſo manifeſtly weak and proofleſs, that he muſt be 


a very courteous adverſary, that can grant them. Boyle. 
To Prop. v. a. [ proppen, Dutch.] 1. To ſupport by plac- 
ing ſomething under or againſt. 2. To ſupport by ſtand- 
ing under or againft. 3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 
5 
— night derides. | | Milton. 
( 2.) Like theſe keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty maſs. Creech. 
Eternal ſnows the ing maſs ſupply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent iky ; 


As Atlas fix'd each hoary pile appears. P 
(3.) The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period, which 
is to be labour and forrow, the more I frop myſelf upon thoſe 
few ſupports that are left me. Pope. 


Prop. . /. [proppe, Dutch. ] A ſupport q 4 lay z that 


on which any thing reſts. 


. Milton's Par. Regain d. 


1 0 
The Loy 5.28 wie very ſtaff of my age, my very prof. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereb 12 Sbateſp. 
Some plants creep along the — or ind about other 
trets or 24 and cannot ſupport themſelves. Bacon. 
| That he might on many props repoſe, | 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take, D-nict. 
Again, if by the body's frop we ſtand, 
If on the body's life, her life depend, 
As Meleager's on the fatal brand, 


The body's good ſhe only would intend. Davies. 
Faireſt unſupported flower 
From her beſt frop fo far. | Milieu. 
The current of his vict'ries found no ſtop, 
Till Cromwell came, his party's chiefeſt prop. Weller. 
"Twas a conſiderable time before the great fragments that fel! 
reſted in a firm poſture ; for the props and ſtays, whereby they 
leaned one upon another, often failed, Burnet. 
he /s return N 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines: Dryde:.. 


Had it been poſſible to find out any real and firm foundation 
for Aiianiſm to reſt upon, it would never have been left to 


nagement. Water lax. 
Pxo'eaGaBLE. adj. [from fropega'e ] Such as may be 
ſpread ; ſuch as may be continued by ſucceſſion. 


Such creatures as are produced each by its peculiar ſeed, 


conſtitute a diſtinct fro azable tort of creatures. Boyle, 
To PRO'PAGATE. v. 4. [ere ago, Latin.] 1. To conti 
nue or ſpread by generation or ſucceſſive production. 2. 
To extend; to widen. 3. To carry on from place to 
lace ; to promote. 4. To encreaſe ; to promote. 5. 
o generate. ns TE 
(1.) All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, | 
Is propagated curſe | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Is it an elder brother's duty fo 
To fropagate his family and name; | 
You would not have yours die and buried with you? Otxvay, 
From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound ; | 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the found. Dryden. 
(2.) I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 
Feign'd fortune to be thron'd : the baſe o th' mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſum of this ſphere 


To propagate their ſtates. Sbaleſpd. Timon. 
(3.) Some have thought the propagating of religion by arms 
not _ lawful,. but meritorious. 5 Decay Piety. 
ho are thoſe that truth muſt propagate, 
Within the confines of my father's ſtate. Dryden. 
Thoſe who ſeek truth only, and deſire to propagate nothing 
elſe, freely expoſe their principles to the teſt. Locke. 


Becauſe denſe bodies conſerve their heat a long time, and 
the denſeſt bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, the vibrations 


of their parts are of a laſting nature; and therefore may be 


propagated along ſolid fibres of uniform denſe matter to a great 

diſtance, for conveying into the brain the impreſſions made 

upon all the L. ge of ſenſe. Newton, 
wit) Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt, 
ich thou wilt propagate, to have them preſt | 


With more of thine. | Shakeſpeare. 
Sooth'd with his future fame, i 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
(5. ) Superſtitious notions, propagated in fancy, are hardly 
ever totally eradicated. Clariſſa. 
To PRO PA GATE. v. . To have offspring. 
No need that thou = 


Should'ft propagate, already infinite, 
And through all numbers abſolute, though one. Milton. 
PropaGa'TiON. 2. . [propagatio, Latin; propagation, Fr. 
from propagate.] Continuance or di 
or ſucceſſive production. 
Men haye ſouls rather by creation than propagation, Hooker. 


ſtand upon artificial pro; 5, or to ſublilt by ſubtlety and ma- 


diffuſion by generation 
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There are other ſecondary ways of the þ ation of it, as 
] in the ſame bed. i Wiſjeman's Surgery. 
is not in all nature any ſpontaneous » but 

all come by propagation, wherein chance ha not the leaſt 


Ray on the Creation. 
Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive ; 


But nobler vines by ation thrive. | | Dryden. 
PxoraGaA'ToOR, #. /. [from ate.] 1. One who con- 


tinues by ſucceſſive production. 2. A 8 a pro- 
moter. 


hy nn Bs ater of morality, and 2 
martyr for the unity CA os i Rane, the this - 


talent, that he gained 


the name of the Drole. Addiſon. 
To ProOpE't. v. 4. 


propelh, Lat.] To drive forward. 
Avicen witneſſes the blood to be frothy that is propelled out 
of a vein of the breaſt. Harvey. 


This motion, in ſome human creatures, may be weak in 
reſpect to the viſcidity of what is taken, ſo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

overplus of motion would be too feeble and id 
do propel fo vaſt and ponderous a body, with that prodigious 
—_ 's Sermons. 
To PROPE/ND. v. n. „Lat. to hang forwards. ] 
To incline to any part ; to be diſpoſed in favour of any 


1 
ſprightly brethren, ren, I propend to 
- In reſolution to keep ay 43 
ROPE 'NDENCY. . / [from propend. 
tendency of deſire to any thing. 2. [From propendo, Lat. 
to weigh. ] eration; attentive deliberation ; 


F(53 Anal aoce teat fin, wah we waiidice, 
admit cog „ and propendency of action 8. 


s 


| Hale. 
PropE'NSE. adj, [propenſus, Lat.] Inclined; diſpoſed. 
ſei uſed both of Good cad bad. 
Women, propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be edified in 
good things, rather than carried away as captives. Hooker. 
I have brought ſcandal | 
In feeble hearts, enough before 5 
To waver, or * | Milton. 
Proee'ns10N. en, Fr. , Lat. from 


1. /. 
Porz“ Ns Ir v. 1 Fe) 


1 OP z dif- 
Geer to any ching got bad 


Natural ten- 


e be bar pron 
It requires a eritical nicety 
penfions of a child. 


NRO PER. adj. [Srapre, Pr. proprivs, Lat] 1. _ Peculiar 
- not ing to more; not common. 2. 
— 3. gn It is joined with 


my proper, their proper. 

. 5: "Fir 3 ted 3 ; ſuitable; 
| _ be accurate _ 7. Not - 
g. It in aare to mete; pure. 

2 . Fr.) Hlegant; pretty. L. Tall: h tay, ; 

4 with * A low yer. | | 


Inclination pe 


- Pao! PERLY. adv. _— 
In a 5 ſenſe. . 


0 


1.) As for the virtues that belong unto moral righteouſneſs 
and honely of bile we do not mention them, becauſe they are 


r WS TY 06 chriftian, but do con- 


cern them as they Hooker. 
Men of *. ” hold. it far a ſlip when offer 
is made — 22 one thing, which rea- 


ſon findeth common unto many. Hooker. 
No ſenſe the precious joys conceives, 
Which in her private contemplations be; 
For then the raviſh'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Hath her own pow'rs, and proper actions free. Davies. 


Of nought no creature ever formed 
For that is proper to th' e e tan | FUL. -- way 
Du Freſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture the figures, 


are almoſt wholly proper e 3 com- 
pariſon with WE 
Jutward obj 


1. Fi itly 3 furably, 2. 


Pro'ytRNEss. 1. . / 1 — 1. The quality of 


2 
"Natural | Hs 


1 


] 1. Peculiar quality. 2. 
5. The thing poſſeſſed. 

which is the ſenſe in 
; an appendage : 


, 


Pp R O | "PR V 


{.) What ſpecial property or quality is that, which bein — To Pao“ r RHESsVY. v. n. To utter predictions. 2. To 
where found but in ſermons, maketh them 'effefual to n A ſcriptural St 
ſouls ? ; Hooker. (1.) Strange ſcreams of death, 
A. ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute of a thing, And propheſying with accents terrible 
which is not of primary conſideration, and i is called A property. - Of dire combuſtion. Shakeſteare. 
Receiv'd by thee, I propheſy, rhimes, 
d anc than, Sarge indoen ofiats wi AI Re he 


Mix d with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall ſee. Tickel. 
logick of a conquering ford has no great property (2) Prot beſy unto the wind, propheſy fon of man. Feckiel. 
char way; filence it may, but convince it cannot. e elders of the Jews builded, and proſpered through the 


Decay Prety. h f Ezr L | 
It is the cg of a l ner t Fd att, proptelying 0 @, Vi. 14. 


PRO'PHET. n. / rophete, Fr. Tens] 1. One who 
his Jy Gs 4 —＋ n tells future events ; a predicter; a foreteller. 2. One ot 
* of rule over men, and 5 my i thin forung the ſacred writers empowered by God to ſoretell fu- 
from te ame orginal, and wer 1s lend by the the tens rates 

from Locke: bd 2 prophet . 
original as 2 5 i 
_O_ CO _ — RN Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 
Jeſters oft prove fro het. Maleſp. King Lear. 
O prophet of _ tidings ! finiſher 
Of utmoſt ho Milto». 
e hoy d fo faſt, -- 
As if he fear'd each day wou'd be her laſt ; 
7 — opbet to foreſee the fate, 
2 ſoon divide their happy ſtate. | Dryden. 
854 when he makes the raph, does not unmake the man. 
Locke. 


| His champions are the prophets and es. Shake 
It * deth her ach and religion upon 8 * Jp: 


nical ſcriptures of the holy 2 as upon her 
" Shateſp. King Lear. min and prime foundation , Ebi. 
es, ſuch as our ay wants. Prior nzrzss. x. . 2 French; from len A 
Midſummer's Night's Dream. woman that foretells future events. 
the lawyer's fees, OT Sy ry Rent ad ewes, | 
ret was a propbeteſs. Shak g 
That to the word of God, ſo in * 
C e an- 


To PRO ERT V. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To inveſt with Fair propheteſs, my 4 7 would — 


| 25 
qualities. 2. To ſeize or retain us ſomething oxrned, or Proerue'TiICE. [prophetique, Fr. from prophet.] 
in which one has a right ; to appropriate; to hold. This Pzoene'TicaL 112 or — 44 future — 
word is not now uſed in either meaning. 2. * has of b — oct 
(1.) - — His rear'd arm 
21 he and 1 Art. and Clo. 0pon hn opbetick 96 fo pour way, 
, Þ. ; ing. Sbaleſp. Macheth. 
\ (3:) ———— His large fortune nnr 
2 erti s | gotten. 1 PVPotton. 
ne, ==, dreams, Bacon. 
a, 


4 famous . 5 
To be a Sbaleſp. King Job. and by — 6 com þ 
Pzo'dn wy n. 7 bee In medicine, a foreknow- continually 
diſeaſes. 


1 4 1. /. Levocle Inpberie, Fr.] A declara- 
tion of ſomethin to come ; prediction 


He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Sbaleſp. 
Poets may boaſt . 
Their work ſhall with the world remain ; | amd of + : is appearance. 
Both bound n 2 _ know, the more my fears 
The was Walker. are oft prophetich of ür event. 


2 — One who propheſies. Praoene'TICAaLLY. adv: may qr 


Pro'eueSIES. . / 


To Por nESGv. w. 4, 1. To predict; to foretell; to ledge of futurity; * oe oo or 
te. 2- To ſoreſhow. * ny ar proud 
raves in ying nothing. 


—— 


ARE againſt this houſe the e, RETRY 


er 
To Pao [prophetiſer, 
e, King Lear. "To —— Notin ofe 


> Baby. 


Fr. from prophet] 


and cano- 


MS : - 
«tx 
FI 79 val R 
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=— Nature elſe hath conference. 
With profound ſleep, and ſo doth ſend 
By 57 opbetizing dreams. aniel's Civil War. 


Preventive ; preſervative. 


PRO 


Thoſe ſhells ſerving as þ ms or moulds to the matter 
. which ſo filled them, EAI its dimen ſions and 
figure. Woodwward*s Nat. His. 


PropayLa'cTICK. adj. Lager, from wmgpriacocow.] PrOpLA'sTICE. . J rerrbarus! The art of making 


moulds for caſti 


n | 
Medicine is diſtributed into prof bylactict, or the art of pre- Proyo'nuntT. n. 4 [from preponens, Latin.] One that 


ſerving health ; and therapeutick, or the art of reſtoring health. 
Watts's Logick. 


Prop „dir v. n. /. [fropinquitas, Lat.] 1. Neatneſs; 


makes a propoſal. 
For myſterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, heaven's authority. Dryden. 


—＋ z neighbourhood. 2. Nearneſs of time. 3. PROPO'RTION. 2. /. [propertion, Fr. proport:o, Lat.] . 


_ nearneſs of blood. 
00 They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtalline humour, 
- 1 relaxation ſuffer it to return to its natural diſtance 
ing to the exigency of the object, in 2 of diſtance 
4 25 uity. ay on the Creation. 
(2.) reby was declared the propin wil * their deſola- 
tions, and that their tranquillity was of no longer duration, 
than thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of ſummer. Brown. 

(3-) Here I diſclaim all m 1 care, 


Profinguity, and property of 
TH . P to my _ 


Ow Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
PropPi'TIABLE. adi. chem propitiate.] Such as may be 
induced to fayour ; ſuch as may be made propitious. 


To PROPI'TIATE. v. 4. [ propitio, Lat.} To induce to 
fayour ; to gain ; to conciliate ; to make propitious. 
You, her prieſt, declare 
What off rings may propitiate the fair, 
_—_ orient - Ly, that ne'er decay, 
Or poliſh'd lines whic laſt than they. Waller. 
They believe the affairs of fu uman life to be managed by cer- 
tain ſpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propttrate by 
certain rites. | Stillingfleet. 
Vengeance ſhall purſue the _— coaſt, 


Till they propitiate thy offended = | Dryden. 
Let md Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. „„ 


PrortTia'TION, 2. /f [ propiciation, Fr. from propitiate.] 


1. The act of making propitious. 2. The atonement; 
every thing is for ſome end; neither — bak ns available 


the offering: by which propitioufneſs is obtained. 


(2.) He is the prof itiation for the ſins of the whole Jabs. 
1 John 


PRO ITIA“ TOR. 2. . [from propitiate.] One that propi- 
tines. 


POI“ TIATORV. adj. [ propiciateire, Fr. from propitiate.] 5 


Having the power to make propitious. 


Is not this more than giving Cod thanks for their virtues, 


when a profitiatory ſacrifice is offered for their honour. 
Stullingfleet. 
Pxoet'TIOUS- adj. [ propitius, Lat. profice, Fr.] Favour- 
able; kind. 
T* affuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in 7 * need, 


I mean to ſing the praifes of th Spenſer. 
Let not my words offend | | 
My maker, be fropitious while I ſpeak ! | Milton. 


Indulgent God] propitious pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwill 
Would but thy fifter Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend's — | 
Ere Phoebus roſe, he had implor'd 
Projitious heav'n. RY Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


rr lv. [from IEF un.. 


3 


neſs; kindneſs. 


fart of res and the Rug Of, age © Wall ſand and grow, 


re ons 1. J bega are! Mould; matrix. - 


> 


2 


Addiſon's Cato. 


* 28s. 1. J. — n ende 
All theſe joined * the propitiouſueſt of climate to that 


—— ͤ— ——ů— S 
p a. Se at _ Wes. 


Comparative relation of one thing to another ; ratio. 2. 
Settled relation of comparative quantity; equal degree. 
3- Harmonick degree. 4. Symmetry ; adaptation one 
to another. 5. Form; ſize. 

(1.) Let any man's wiſdom determine by leſſening the terri- 
tory, and increaſing . number of inhabitants, what proportion 


is requiſite to the peopling of a region in ſuch a manner, that 
the land ſhall be Lars wn * 3 thoſe whom it feedeth, 


nor capable of a greater multitude. _ Raleigh. 


By proportion to theſe rules, we r g 
that lies Tron all ſorts of injurious — Log 


Things ni uivalent and neighb value 

By he ol but high * 

In equal balance weigh'd gainſt and hell, | 

Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. Prior. 

_ (2.) Greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's deſires, 

in proportion ta the ſs it is acknowledged to have, thou 
every little trouble ſets us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

He muſt be little ſkilled in the world, who thinks that men's 
talkiag much or little ſhall hold proportion only to their know- - 
wy Locke. 

nations are recovered out of their ignorance, in pro- 

portion as they converſe more or leſs with thoſe of the reformet 


churches. 8 the Addiſon * 
In proportion as reſolution grew terrors re us 
ſeemed to vaniſh. i Tatler. 


3.) His volant touch 
Inſtinct — all proportions, lo and high, 
Fled, and purſu'd tranfverſe the reſonant 2 Milton. 
(4-) Meaſure is that which » becauſe 


to any end, which 1s not ' proportionable 5 > and to 

froportion as well exceſſes as defects, are oppoſite. Hooker. 
It muſt be mutual in proportion due a 
Giv'n and receiv d. Milton. 
No man of the preſent age is equal in the ortion 

and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of Fameſe. mw. 
The profortzons are fo well obſerved, that nothing appears to 

an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above the reſt. Addiſon. 

Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 

Plays in the fair profortions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 
(5.) Al things receiv'd, do fuch proportion'take, 

As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv d; | 
So little glaſſes little faces make, | 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd. Davies. 


To Proeu'r TION. v. 4. [propertiouner, Fr. from the noun.] 


1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 2. To form _ 

- metrically | 
2 ad Fa work, in bounds | 

Proportion'd body up to ſpirit Milton. 

In the loſs of an object, we do not profartion our grief to 

| the oy value it bears, but to the value our fancies ſet upon it. 

Addiſon, Jpectator. 


r fault, quick! 
7 — — 2 — 
make up that — Ou PRs in. Sidney. 


Proro'xTIONABLE. adj- [from propertion.} Adjuſted by 


comparative relation; ſuch as is fit. 
His commandments are not 1 he offers us an 
aſſiſtance 7roportionable to the Tillotſon. 


N trumpets, aſ- 
A CO TT 0 wary raps "Add. 


an oak, — Props! &TIONABLY, adv. [from proportion. | According 


to Proportion according to comparative relation. 


e „ „ © 
The mind dught to examine all the grounds of probability (2.) Upon the fropaſal of an a le object, a man's choice 
and upon a due balancing the whole, reject or Sil an it pro- will 2 inclind hier to accept than refuſe E. n | South. 
Swvezeblyito the prepoacuntmey: of the greaten grounds of yoo- This truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the 
bability, on one ſide or the other. . Locke. firſt propoſal Atiterbury- 


The parts of a great thing are great, and there are #ropcr- Toy PRO PO SE. v. a. [propoſer, Fr. profono, Lat.] To ot- 
tionably large eſtates in a large country. * _ Arouthnot. fer to the conſideration. 4 NY ] 
Though religion be more eminently neceſſary to thoſe in ſta- Raphael to Adam's doubt propos 4, 
tions of authority, yet theſe qualities are profortionably condu- Benevolent and facil thus reply'd. Milton. 
cive to publick happineſs in every inferior relation. Roger * My deſign is to treat only of thoſe, who have chiefly propoſed 
Propo'rtIONAL. adj. | proportione!, Fr. from profortion.] to themſelves the principal reward of their labours. Tatler. 
Having a ſettled comparative relation; having a certain In learning any thing, there ſhould be as little as poſſible 


| ity com with ſomething elſe. firſt propoſed to the mind at once, and that being underſtood, 

guns * _ wan” Aron wy ; 8 proceed then to the next adjoining part. TG Watts. 

Lives, as thou ſaid'ſt, and gains to live as man To Propo'se. v. n. To lay ſchemes. Not in uſe. 

Higher degree of life, inducement ſtrong Run thee into the ron : 

To us, as likely taſting to axtain 5 There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, 8 

Proportional aſcent, which cannot be Propofing with the prince and Claudio, . Shakeſpeare. 

But to be gods or angels. Milton's Paradiſe Left. Propo'st R. 7. from propoſe. One that offers any thing 

Four numbers are faid to be profortional, when the firſt con- to conſideration. 255 | 


taineth, or is contained by the ſecond, as often as the third con- Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made out by the 
taineth, or is contained by the fourth. Cocker. deductions of reaſon, but uporr the credit of the propoſer, as 
If light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuo in the proportion coming from God. ade. 
of the fines which meaſure the refraction of the bodies, the e provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed any alteration 
forces of the bodies to reflect and refra& light, are very nearly to be made, ſhould do it with a r about his neck; if the 
profortional to the denſities of the ſame bodies. Newton. matter propoſed were generally approved, then it ſhould paſs 
PrurorkTiIONA'LITY. #. . [from proportional.] The qua- into a law; if it went in the negative, the propoſer tu be imme- 
lity of being proportional. diately hanged. _ 2 Swvift. 
All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the Pxoyos1/TION. n. , [propoſition, Fr. propofitio, Lat.] 1. 


proportionality of the motion or impreſſion made. Grew. One of the three parts of a regular argument. 2. A 
Proyo'RTIONALLY- adv. [from froportional.] In a ftated ſentence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 3. 

— whilt thei TE oe of Ay» ot 

circles, whil r centres ir diſtances a I. t / ion of the edent a is n 

. . 4. Praha e aan — 4 
with another, and by conſequence the mixture of the heteroge- (2.) Chryſippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe. two jropo- 
neous rays would be fro} ortionally diminiſhed. Newwton. fitions, that all things are done by fate, and yet that ſomething 
 Propo'rTIONATE. adj, [from proportion.] Adjuſted to is in our own power, cannot extricate himſelf. Hammond. 
ſomething elſe, according to a certain rate or compara- Contingent propoſitions are of a dubious quality, and they 
tive relation. 855 | cauſe opinion only, and not divine faith. White. 
The connection between the end and any means is adequate, The compounding of the repreſentation of things, with an 
but between the end and means profortionate.. Grew,. affirmation or negation, makes a propoſition. Hale. 
IT be uſe of f. les, by an adequate connection of truths, (3-) The enemy ſent propaſitions, ſuch as upon delivery of a 


gave men oc to think of - microſcopes and teleſcopes ; but ſtrong fortified town, after a handſome defence, are uſually 
invention of burning glaſſes depended on a proportionate ; | ed, i Clarendon. 
for that figure, which contracts the ſpecies of any body, that Propos1 TIONAL. adj. [from fropefition.] Conſidered as a 
is, the rays by which it is ſeen, will, in the ſame rtion, 1 | 
contract the heat wherewith-the rays are accompanied. It it has a ſingular fubje& in its propoſitional ſenſe, it is al- 
| Grew's Coſmol. ways ranked with univerfals. Watts's Logich. 
In the ſtate — — — _ 22 To PROPOU'ND, v. 4. [ propos, Lat.] 1. To offer to 
to uſe a criminal ing to t 222 is OWN conſideration; to propoſe. 2. To offer; to exhibit. 
wit; bas cndron madiucs to — ö ho A wwe ye 


: , 1.) The parli ment, which now is held, decreed 
what is fxofortionate to his tranſgreffian. Locle. Whatever pleas'd the king but to propound. Daniel. 
To Pxopo'rTIONATE. v. a. [from proportion. To adjuſt J0o leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is wild and 
according to ſettled rates to ſomething elſe. irregular, I will profound a rule. Wotton. 
The paralleliſm and due prot ortionated inclination of the axis Dar'ſt thou to the ſon of God propound. 
of the earth. | ” More's Divine Dialogues. To worſhip thee. | W Milton. 
Since every ſingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward The exiſtence of the church hath been propounded as an ob- 
all others, rojortionated by matter and diſtance, * it evidently ject of our faith in every age of Chriſtianity. Pearſon. 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would neceſſarily The greateſt ſtranger muſt und the argument. More. 


16: inwards, and deſcend from all quarters towards the mid- The arguments, which Chriſtianity propounds to us, are rea- 


dle of the whole ſpace. © Benthey's Sermons. ſonable encouragements to bear ſufferings patiently. Tillotjon. 
PrxoP0O'RTIONATENESS. . from proportionate.) The (2.) A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under- ground, 
ſtate of being by compariſon adjuſted. Ik̃uat ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, | 
By this. congruity of thoſe faculties to their proper objects, 4s by your grace ſhall be propounded him. Sbaleſteare. 
and by the fitneſs and proportionateneſs of theſe objective im- PROr ou“ DEI. 2. /- [from propound.] He that propounds; 


preſſions upon their faculties, accommodated to their he that offers; propoſer. 

reception, the ſenſible nature hath ſo much of perception, as is PxopRI'ETARY. n. . [ proprietaire, Fr. from propriety.] 

neceſſary for its ſenſible being. | Hale. poſſeſſour in his own right. | 

Proyo'sat. „. f [from propoſe.) 1. Scheme or deſign . Tis a miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards in ſome of God's 
propounded to conſideration or acceptance. 2- Offer to gifts, and proprietaries in others: they are all equally to be 


the mind. ? bag employed, according to the deſignation of the donor. 
(1.) If. our profoſals once again were heard 9 ; DE _ Gov. of the Tongue. 
We ſhould — them to a quick reſult. - Milton. PRO ARI ET AR. adj. Belonging to a certain owner. 


The work, you mention, ſufficiently recommend itſelf, Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſeldom marked, 
when your name appears with the propoſals. Adaiſon to Pope, yet ry are not apt to ſtraggle.. Grew's Coſinol. 


To Pkoro'GUE. v. a. 


P.& © 
Propui'eToOR. . / [from tropriu, Lat.] A 3 in 
lis own right. 


Man, by being maſter of himſelf, and 
perſon, and the actions or labour of it, had 


great foundation of pro nc 

Though they are ſca on the wings of the morning, and 
remain in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall his 
right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their — 
pre x pig "oe 


PRO 


(.) By the king's authority alone, they are aſſembled, and 
by him tim alone are they proreecd and dige, bur exc hol 
2 Bacon, 


aQ of burſting out 
C this diſi uption upon their continued or pro- 
trafted time of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a day, the 
latter brood im _— by a forcible proruption anticipates their 
of exclu Brown's Fuga Errours. 


Paorri'etTRESS. n. ſ [from proprietor. A female — Pros“ ick. adj. [;roſaigue, Fr. proſaicus, from jroſa, Lat.] 


ſour in her own right; a miſtreſs 


A. big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch's kennel to lay T7, PROSCRI'BE. v. 4. [proſe ribo, 


her bao in ; the proprietrc/+ demanded _— but the 


other hegged her excule. L' Eftrange. 

PROPRIUETY. . / [ propriets, Fr. "proprietas, Lat.] 1. 

Peculiarity of poſſeſſion ; excluſive right. 2. Accuracy; 
Juſtneſs. 

(1.) You that have — 'd * N propriety in love, 

Know womens hearts li Suckling. 


Benefit of peace, and — 1 hae, render it necellary 
Hannmond. 


by laws to ſecure profriety. 
Hail wedded love! myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety | 
In Paradiſe ! of all things or pry . fray 
They ſecure propriety den 
To that we . only the afety of our ſh and the 
2 0, * of our poſſeſſions, but our improvement in the ſeveral 
Atterbury. 
2.) Common uſe, ti at is the rule of prof riety, affords ſome 
aid to ſettle the ſignification of language. Locke. 
Por r, for propped. [from prop.] Suſtained by ſome prop. 
See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread, 
Proj.t on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 


To PROPU'GN. v. a. | prop Ens, Latin] To defend ; ; to 


vindicate. 
Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe facred champions 
for þropug ning of our faith. Hammond. 


PropUGwNaA'TION. 3. , [ propugnarie, from propngns, 
Defence. 

What pro 

To ſtand the puſh and enmity 
This quarrel would excite? 


Hon tle ce meds dts, 
of thoſe 
Shakeſp. Troilus and cls. 


Provu'cwer. . from propuge.] A defender. 


err are 


igent to in 
or defending it 


$0 zealous prof 
are importunatel 
little ſophultnies 


of their native creed, that they 
men in it, and 'in all the 
Government of the Tongue. 


Prorvu'Ls1ov. 3. /. fropuſſus, Lat -] The act of driving Paos B. =. , [profe, Fr. proſa, Lat.] Language 


8 
oy worketh by profulſon of the moiſture of the brain, when 


af iris dilate and occupy more room. Bacon. 


e evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, and the ex- 


tremities of thoſe ſmall canals will by 
with the fluid continually. 


propulfion be carried off 
fuk on Aliments. 


| Prone. . , (;r:7a, Lat.} The prow ; the forepa:t of the 


| ſhip. A poetical word uſed for a rhyme. 
There no veſſel, with vermilion prore, G7 
: Or bark of n glides from there to ſhore. Pope. 
PROROGA'TION. 2. , | provogatio, from froregs, Lat. pro- 
 ragation, Fr.] 1. Continuance; ſtate of lengthening out 
| to a diltant time; prolongation. 2. Interruption of the 
ſeſſion of parliament by the regal authority. 


(1.) The fulneſs and effluence of man's enjoyments in the To 


ſtate of innocence, might ſeem to leave no place for hope, i 

reſpe& of any farther addition, but wg ddr of the pr orogation and 

future 14 of what already he Py - South, 
(2.) It would ſeem extraordinary; it an inferior court ſhould 


take a matter out of the hands of Fe high court of * 


during a proregation. Swift. 


Lat. proroger, Fr} 1. To 


protra@ ; to prolong, | 2. To put off; to delay. 3. To 
t the ſeſſion of parliament to a diſtunt time. -- 
e prorogued his government, Gl hen OS . 

himſelf from publick — 
(2.) life were better ended by their hate, * 
* Shakeſpeare. 


—— 


frorogued, — 


i as his def-riptions 


ation or diſquiſition 


Belonging to proſe ; reſembling pioſe 
Lat J. 1. To cenſure capi- 

tally ; to doom to deſtruction. 2. To interdict. Not in uſe. 
(1.) Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 


Pr, was baniſhed the realm, and profcribed. Spenſer, 
I hid for thee 
Thy murder of th — being ſo brib d, 
ve pede bag lit of my proferib'4 
Felle d ent pointed at by fools and boys, 
But dreaded and Pon by men of ſenſe. 8 


In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines were 


| proſcribed, and anathematized in the famous council of Nice, 


conſiſting of 318 biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, 
excepting a few reclaimants. Water land. 
(2. He ſhall be found, 


282 ˙ rw Gps, | ng a 2 wond of in 


pious and ane ſignification ; and indeed if taken by 

that ſenſe, in which it was uſed by the heathen, — 
any y thing caſual, in reſpet of God himſelf, their exception 
ought juſtly to be admitted. South. 


„ Pxoscr1'sen. n. /. [from proſcribe.] One that dooms to 


deſtruction. 
The triumvir and fproſcriber had deſcended to us in a more 


hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make friends 


of Viegl and Horace. Dryden. 


Lat.] Paxoscar'eTion: n. ſ. [proſcriptia, Lat] N to death 


or confiſcation. 

You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, | 
In our black PR 2 Sbaleſpeare. 
's 5 
ACOG and have but left t 

From Catiline new bills and new 4 B. Jobaſ. 
For the title of proſcription, or forfeiture, th: emperor hath 
been judge and party, and juſticed himſelf. Bacon. 
not re- 
or ſet number of ſyllables ; ; 


ſtrained to harmonick ſounds 


diſcourſe not metrical. | 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or Milton. 
The of proje was owing to bree, who is the 


ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, though many of his 
phraſes are become obſolete. 8 


A poet lets you into the enn 


are often more diffuſe. Add. 
roſe men alone for private ends, 


I choughe, forſook their. ancient friends. Prior. 
be ſtill your friend in 9 855 | | | 
Eſteem and friendſhip to exper, | | 
Will not require Saif. 
Cr ere þ my quill, 


Verſe man and proſe man, . vou will. Pope. 
PROSECUTE. v. 4. [proſequer, proſecutus, Lat.] 1. 
To purſue ; to continue endeavours after any thing. 2. 
To continue ; to wa Si 3- To proceed in conſider- 
any thing. 4. "To purſue by law ; 
to ſue criminally. 5. To proſecute differs from to per ſe- 
cute : to perſecute always implics ſome cruelty, malignity 
or injuſtice ; to proſecute, is to roceed by legal meaſures 
ither with or without juſt ank 


(2. ) I am beloy'd of beauteous Hermia, | 
Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? mam 
I muſt not omit à father's timely care, 3 
'To proſecute the means of thy 2 
57 ranſom, Milton's Agoniftes 


FE 0 
Tust waih is marally good is to be deed and 
that which is evil is to be avaided. | 
He f raſecuted this purpoſe with ſtrength of argument and 


þroſec'ite4 3 


cloſe reaſoning, without incoherent ſallies. Locke. 
(2.) The fame reaſons, which induced you to entertain this 
war, will induce you alſo to fraſecute the ſame, Hayward. 


All reſolute to proſecute their ir, 
Seeking their own and country's cauſe to free. Damicl. 
He inſeſted Oxford, which gave them the more reaſon to f ro- 


fſecute the fortifications. Clarendyn. 
| With louder cries 
She proſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 


(3-) An infinite labour to proſecute thoſe things, fo far as they 
might be exemplified in religious and civil actions. Hooker. 
Pxosecvu'TioN. n. /. [from proſecute.] 1. Purſuit ; endea- 
voui to Carry on. 2. Suit againit a man in a criminal cauſe. 
(.) Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they do not 
lait; they are promiſing in the beginning, but they fail, jade, 
and tire m the proſecution. | South. 
Their jealouſy of the Britiſh power, as well as their pro/e- 
cutiout of commerce and purſuits of univerſal monarchy, will 
fix them in their averſions towards us. | Addiſon. 
(. 2.) Perſons at law may know, when they are unfit to com- 
municate till they have put a ſtop to their guilt, and when the 
are fit for the ſame during their proſecution of it. Kettlewwell, 
Pos Zcur ox. . / [from profecute.] One that carries on 


7. 


any thing z a purſuer of any purpoſe ; one who purſues 


another by law in a ci iminal cauſe. 


| Pro's eLYTE. . /. [ i,, ; preſelite, Fr.] A convert f 


one brought over to a new opinion. 
Hie that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 
Scar'd from his fins, in a fright, | 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte. Cleaveland. 
Men become profeſſors and combatants tor thoſe opinions they 
were never convinced of, nor proſelytes to. Locke. 
—— Where'er you tread, 
Millions of prefeixtes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts 


ill you go. Craxv. 


What numbers of proſelyter may we not expe®t ? Addiſon. 


Ta Prxo'seLYTE. v. 4. To convert. A bad word. 
Men of this temper cut themſelves off from the opportunities 
of fr. ſelytig others, by averting them from their company. 
* 8 Government of the Tahoe, 
Paostminaſrion. . . [proſemino, preſeminatus, Lat.] 
Fropagation by ſeed. F Dh 
| | Touching the impoſſibility of the eternal ſucceſſion of men, 
animals or s by natural. 
the reaſons thereof ſhall be delivered. 
| Proso'Dian. . ſ. from pro. 049.) One ſkilled in metre or proſody. 
Some have been ſo bad praſadi aut, as from thence to derive 
malum, becauſe that fruit was the firſt occaſion of evil. 
| | | Brown's Vulgar Erroure. 
PRO/SODY. .. / [profodie, Fr. weooudia.} The part of 
grammar which teaches the ſound and quantity cf ſy:- 
lables, and the meaſures of verſe. 
PrRogopupot'ta. N. ,. [e:owroruia.; froſopop'e, Fr.] Per- 
ſonification ; figure by which things are made perſons. 
Theſe reaſons are urged, and raiſed by the projopopeia of 
nature ſpeaking to her children, | | ryden. 


PRO/SPECT. n. . [profpetus, Lat.] . View of fome- 


tking diſtant. 2. Place which affords an extended view, 
3. Series of objects open to the eye. 4. Object of view. 
5. View delineated ; a pictureſque repreſentation of a 
landſcape · 6. View into futurity : oppoſed to rerr ſpect. 
7. Regard to ſomething future. | 5 
(.) Eden and all the coaſt in ef lay, Milton. 
The Jews being under the ceconomy of immediate revelation, 
might be ſuppoled to have had a freer project into that heaven, 
whence their law deſcended. ' Decay of Piety. 
It is better to | 
burning felt puſhes us more pewerfuily, than greater pleaſures 
in froſſ ect allure. Fn Locke. 
(.) Him God beholding from his froſfed7 high, 


Thus ſpake. 


RS. + 


propagation or froſemination, | 
| Hale. 


than to burn, fays St. Paul; a little 


8 . 
(3-) There is a very noble praſped from this place: on the 


one ſide lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs abroad further thin 
the eye can reach : juſt te ſtands the green promontory of 


Surrentum, and on the + fide the whole circuit of the bay of 
Naples. | | | Atdiſtn. 
4. . Man to himſelf | 
Is a large profpe#, rais'd above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts, Den bau. 


Preſent, ſad proſpect ! can he ought 
But what affects his melancholy eye; 
The beauties of the ancient fabrick loſt 
In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt. Prior. 
( 5.9 Chude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, that 
tak ing nature as he found it feldom produced beauty; his pic- 
tures are a compoſition of the various draughts which he tus 
previouſly made from various beautiful ſcenes and 7 79ff e-. 


Reyna t.. 

2 the t det 
ands not within t ſpect of belle 

No more than to be An ; 


* 


deſery, 


Shakeſj . Machet ,. 
To him, who hath a proſpe ot the different ſtate of perfzet 
happineſs or miſery, that attends all men after tlus ut?, tie 
meaſures of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 
If there be no freſ ef beyond the grave, the infcrence is 
right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we ſhall die. Locic. 
_—_ himſeif his gratitude maintain'd, 
By favours paſt, not future pr oj{pe&5 gain'd. 
(..) Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, that lays 
deſigns only for a dav, without any proſpect to, or proviiion for 
the remaining part of his life, Tillotſon. 
To PROS PE“ CT. v. 4. [preſpedtus, Lat.] To look forward. 
| | en: Dia. 
Prosyre'cTive. adj. [from proſped.] 1. Viewing at a 
diſtance. 2. Acting with foreſight. 
(2.) The French king and king of Sweden are circumſpect, 
induſtrious and pruſpective too in this affair. : Child. 
To PRO/SFER. v. a.. fpro/fero, Lat.] To make happy; to 
* favour. | 


Sauth. 


— Kind gods, forgive £ | 
Me that, and proſper him. __  Shakef,. King Lear. 
All things concur to roſper our deſign ; 
All things to proſper any love but mine. Dryden. 
To Pro'spe r. v. mn. [profperer, Fr.] 1. To be proſperous; 
to be ſuccefsful. 2. To thrive ; to come forward. 
(1.) My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that 
which I pleaſe, and it ſhall preſter in the thing whereto I ſent. 
it. | Jaiab. 


This man encreaſed by little and little, and things greſſ ere 


with him more and more. | 2 A* Vil. 8. 
Surer to proſper, than proſperit | 
Could have aflur'd us. mY Nite. 


(2.) All things do freſper beſt, when they are advanced to 
the better; à nurſery of ſtacks ought to be in a mere baren 
ground, than that whereunto you remove then. Bacon. 
The plants, which he had ſet, did thrive and #79 er. Cowley. 

She viſits how they pro/per'd, bud, and bloom. Milton 

That neat kind of acer, whereof violins and raſcal inſtru- 

ments are made, fr o/pers well in theſe parts. Bro. Travel. 
Proset/riTY. #.  [proſperitas, Lat. properice, Fi] 
Succeſs ; attainment of withes ; good fortune. 

Proſperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination fo abuſe tlie 
bleſſings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous to 
the fouls of men. 1 | Hooker. 

God's juſtice reaps that'glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our proſperity. | King Cl.. 
Pro's#troOUs. 4%. [proſperns, Lat.] Succeſsſul; fortunate. 

Your good advice, which ij] hath been Lott grave 

And proſperous. . Shakeip. Macbeth. 


Either ſtate to bear proſtercus or adverſe. I:1.1ton. 
— May he find | 
A happy paſſage, and a fraſf rous wind. De bam. 


Pro'seErouSLY. adv. [from proſperens.] Succef:fully ; 
fortura'tely. | 
Preſperoufly 1 have attempted, and 
With blocdy piffage led veur wers, even to | 
The gates of Fome, S! che(p. Corioamus. 
7.5 3 | 


* 
1 

iy 

' 


 PROSTRA'TE. aj. [profiraus, Lat. 


— neem nnen—o nee — 


| E 


0 
In 1596, was the ſecond invaſion upon the main territories of 
Spain, jr2/peroufly atchieved by Robert earl of Ei, in con- 


tort with the carl of Nottingham. | Bacon. 
Tacte, who are profperouſly unjuſt, are intitled to ick, 
but afllicted virtue is tabbed with reproaches. Y den. 


P:0's?EROUSNESS:. #./. [from proſperous.] Proſperity. 


Poti! or. n. J. [{rom proſpicio, Lat.] The act of 


looking forward. 


Fan Tiow. n. . [from pro ſterno 127) Dejec- 


tion; depreflion ; ſtate of being caſt down; act of caſt- 


ing down. A word not to be adopted. 


Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ſtirred up a 
fever, watching, and proflernation of ſpirits. Wiſeman. 


Pro'srETHIS. n. „ {mgornNe.] In ſurgery, that which 
fills up what is wanting, as when fiſtulous ulcers are filled 
up with fleſh. Di@. 


To PRO'STITUTE. v. a, Loreſtitus, Tas proflituer, Fr.] 


1. To ſell to wickedath 5 expoſe to crimes for a re- 
ward. It is commonly. uſed « | 
by others, or themſelves. 2. 


terms. 
(x. ) Do not * thy daughter, to cauſe her to be a 
whore. Lev. x. 29. 


Many ing or proflituting, : 

Rape or adultery. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who ſhall prevail with them to do that themſelves which they 
beg of God, as ſpare. his people and his heritage, to profiiture 
them no more to their own ſiniſter deſigns. Decay of Pizty. 

Affections, conſecrated to children, huſbands, and parents, 
are vilely profittuted and thrown away upon a hand at 3 

(2.) It were unfit, that ſo excellent and glorious a und ns ae 
the goſpel promiſes, ſhould ſtoop down fruit upon a full 


laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, that 


heaven ſhould be proflitated to ſlothful men. Tillotſon. 


Pko'sr1TUTE. 4%. [proflitutus, Lat.] Vicious for hire ; 
ſold to infamy or wickedneſs ;- ſold to whoredom. 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd parks 
By floth corrupted, by diſorder fed, 
Made bold by want, and proftitute for 2 
Pacos Ir ur E. 3. J. [from the verb.] 
mercenary; one who is ſet t to ſale. 2. 
A publick ſtrumpet. 


(1.) At open fulſome they gates, 


Baie praſtitute thus doit thou gain thy bread. e 

No hireling ſhe, no Fruſtitute to raiſe. Pape. 
2.) From every point they come, 

Then dread no dearth of profiitutes at Rome. Dryden. 


1. /. [profiitution, Fr. 


Proper TION, 


from proflitute.] 


The act of ſetting to ſale ; the ſtate of being ſet to 


4 2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. 


(. 2.) An infamous woman, ſſed her 
ſhameleſs ſtate of Proftitution, now gains her livelihood by ſedu- 
ceing others. | | Addiſon, Spectator. 


The accent was for- 
merly on _ erl. ſyllable. 
Ciffer-] 1. Lying at length. 2. Lying at mercy. FT 
| Thrown down in humbleſt adoration. | 
(1.) Once I ſ with dread oppreſſed 
Her whom I dread ;, ſo. that with proftrate lying, 
Her length the earth in love's chief clo: dreſſed. Sidney. 
Before fair Britomart the fell profirate. #fen/er, 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermine 
His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs froffrate. 
Groveling : and froftrate on yon lake of fire. 
3 ) Look gracious on thy profirate chrall. Shakeſpeare. 
— At thy knees lie 5 
profirate boſomes forc't with prayers to trie, 
a any hoſpitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, ſuch as have bin wonne 
By laws of other houſes, thou wilt give. 


— — 


To PROSTRA'TE. v. 4. 


women fold to whoredom 
To expoſe upon vile 


PROSTRATTION. 3. / 


. A TEE 3 
Puaora!s is, n. f- [proteſe, Fr. n 


N | 


Sidney and Spenſer ſeem to 


Fairfax. 
Milton. 


Chat na n. 


0 


(3.) The warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but the churches 
were filled, the covered with bodies profirate, and 
waſhed with tears of devout j joy. Hooker. 
R n * fall 

epairing w judg d us, ate 
Before A reverent ; and a ke 


_—y our faults, and pardon beg. Milton. 
While fraſtrate here in bumble I lie, 
Kind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Pofe. 


[proflratus, a This was ac- 
cented anciently on the firſt ſyllable. 1. To lay flat; to 
throw down. 2. [Se proſterner, Fr.! To throw down 
in adoration. 

(..) In the ſtreets many they flew, and fired divers places, 

profirating two pariſhes almoſt entirely. d. 

A ſto m that all things doth frfrate, 

Finding a tree alone all comfortleis, 

Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 

Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againſt the winds, be- 
fore they come too fier cely, and in a moment roffrate a whole 
year's labour. Evelyn Kalendar. 
The drops fallin thicker, faſter, and with greater — 
beating down the fruit from the trees, rofirating and layin 


corn growing in the fields, oodward”'s Nat. Hi 
25 Some have fraffrated themſelves an hundred nA « ba the 


day, and as often in the night. | 
[ proflernation, Fr. from 
1. The act of falling down in $doration, 3. 

depreſſion- 
or is only a reſolved 2 unto anti 


* 
ejeclion 5 


uity, a powerful 


enemy unto know ledge, but any confident adherence unto au- 
thority. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The worſhip of the gods had been kept up in temples, with 


facrifices, hymns and progftrations. Stilling. 


* 


had fubieribed to in ſpeculation, they rever!- 
ed Fog a brutiſh tek devotion, f managed with a greater #ro/- 
tration of reaſon than of body. „ 


A fudden profiration of frength or weakneſs attends this 
 cohck; © 8 


Padirr'e: N. Fa [proftyle, Fr. SD- A buil ding pu 
| 2 


has only pillars in the front. 


iy, Pros . LLOGISM. u. /. [pro and /yllogiſm,] A profyllogiſm 


is when two or more ſyllogiſms are ſo connected together, 


that the concluſion of the former is the — or the wil 


nor of the following. Watts. 


1. An or 
propoſition. 2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of a 
comedy or tragedy that explains the argument of the piece. 


Dic. 
Pprers'rren adj. [protatique, Fr. mgoraruxd;.] Previous. 
There are 'protatick perſons in the 


ancients, whom they uſe 

in their plays to hear or Sive the relation. _, . Dryden. 

To PROTECT. v. a. [prote&us, Lat. proteger, F r.], 8 
defend; to cover from evil to ſhield. 

The ki 

Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

Leave not the faithful fide, 


thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and protects. 


| Shaheſdeare. 


5 * 


Full in the midſt of his own, 2 he ſtands, 
Stretching his brawn pag leafy hands, 
His ſhade protects Dryden s Foil 


e, CT1ON., 2. /. 3 Fr. from grotect.] 
ſhelter from evil. , 2. A paſſport ; exemption 
1 being moleſted: as, be bad a protection during the 
_ rebellion. 
(r.) Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet 
Both welcome and f rotection. . hakeſp. King Lear. 


W weak might protection from mighty, the 
could pag with juſtice 2 their condition. 25 . . 
. ) The law of the empire is my proteion. . Kettlewell. 


Prors' CILVE. ach. [from protea.) ' Defentive x thelter- 
| in g 
"_ The fatcly failing wan guards his ofier ie, 


Protective of his young. Thomſon. 


1. De- 


Pp R O 
ProTe'cror, #. J. [jroteffeur, Fr. from proted.) 
fender; ſhelterer ; ſupporter ; one who ſhields from evil 


t. De- 


or oppreſſion z guardian. 2. An officer who had hereto- 
fore the care of the. kingdom in the king's minority. 
1.) Hither th' o ſhall henceforth reſort, 

Juſtice to crave, and ſuceour at your court; 

And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, 

But for the world's protector ſhall be known. 

The king of Spain, who is protector of the commor. - ealth, 
received information from the great duke. Addiſon. 


(2.) Is it concluded, he ſhall be —— ? 
Shakeſpeare. 


Waller. 


It is determin'd, not concluded y 


ProTb'cTREsS. . /. [protedrice, Fr. "on protector] A 
woman that protects. 


All things ſhould be her direction, as the ſove- 

reign patronſs and 222 of e enterprize. Bacon. 
Id thoſe arts with a propitious eye, 
That ſuppliant to their great prote&reſs fly. Addiſon. 
To PkoTe'nD. v. a. [protendo, Latin. ] To hold out ; to 
we A fowl with their protende 
Wi b 
With his frotended lance he r 2 


Paotz'eviry. n. J. [protervitas, Latin. Peeviſhneſs ; 


petulance. 


To PROTE'ST. wv. n. [proteflor, Lat. protefler, Fr.] To 


give a ſolemn declaration of opinion or reſolution. 
Here's the twin brother of thy letter ; but let thine inherit 
os Ap I proteft, mine never ſhall. | Shakeſpeare. 
Ir g cornuto comes in the inſtant, after we had 
* d ſpoke the pro 
ve long Por d N — I proteſ to you, 
on 1 — ; followed her with a doating obſervance. 
1 ets againſt your votes, and ſwears 
NES — * any but his peers * 8 
cience wer to difapprove to prote n 
the gxorbitances of the paſſions * ag South, 
To PROTE'sT. v. 4. To prove; to ſhow ; to give 
evidence of.. Not — 2. ky call as a witneſs. 


.(x.) Many unſought youths, that even now 
_ Proteft their firſt of 2 N Macberb. 


(2.) — Fiercely they oppos d | 
My journey ſtrange, with us uproar, 
Protefting fate 


muc 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


of our comedy. Shakeſpeare. 


Protra'cTER. u. . [from protract.] 


P R O 
What if he were one of the lateſt proteſters againſt popery ? 
and but one among many, that ſet about the ſame work ? 


Atterbury. 
PROTHO'NOTARY. n. ＋ lber. tanotaire, Fr. protonotas is, 
Latin.] The head regiſter. 


Saligniacus, the pope's prothonot , denies the Nubians pro- 

feſſing of obedience to the biſhop o Rome. Brerexwood. 

ProTHono'/TaRISHIP. 72. J. [from prothonotary.] The 
office or dignity of the principal regiſter. 

He had the prothonotariſbip of the chancery. Carew. 
Pro'Tocor. . . [protokel, Dutch; protocole, French; 
gef, from xανe and . The original copy 
of any writing. | 

An original is ſtiled the protocol, or biene matrix; and it 
the protocol, which is the root and foundation of the inſtrument, 
does not appear, the inſtrument is not valid. _ Aylife. 
ProToma'xTYR. =. . [Tg@r®- and Agg.! The firſt 
martyr. A term applied to St. Stephen. 
Fe rok aer. n. /. [mgwr®- and naars.] Original; thing 
firſt formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. + 
The conſumption was the primitive diſeaſe, which put 2 
period to our protoplaſts, Adam and Eve. , Harvey. 
Pro'roTYeg. =. . (prototype, Fr. wewrirunor.] "The ori- 
ginal of a copy; exemplar; arc — 
Man is the prototype o of all exact ſymm Votton. 
The image and prototype were two two difenR things; and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attributed 
to the image Stilling fleet. 
To PROT Rer. v. a. [protrafus, Lat.] To draw out; 
to delay; to lengthen ; to ſpin to length. 
Where can they get victuals to ſupport ſuch a multitude, if 


we do but protradt the war. Knolles. 
| He ſhrives this woman to her ſmock ; 
Elſe ne'er could he fo long frotract his ſpeech. Sbaleſp. 


ProTRA'cT. 3. / [from the verb.] Tedious continuance. 
Since I did leave the preſence of my love, 

Many long weary days I have out-worn, 
d many nights, that ſlowly ſeem'd to move | 
Their fad protrad from evening until morn. Spenſer. 
. One who draws 
out any thing to tedious length. 2. A mathematical in- 
ſtrument for taking and meaſuring angles. 


ParoTe'sr. =. /. [from the verb.] A folemn declaration of PzoTra'crion. n. from protra8.] The act of draw- | 


opinion commonly againſt — as, the lords pub- 
liſhed a proteſt. "4 
 Pro'TesTANT. adj. 


[fram proteft.] Belonging to pro- 
teftants. 


Since the ſpreading of the proteftant religion, ſeveral nations 


are recovered out of their ignorance. Addiſon. 
Pro'TesTANT. n. / [proteflant, Fr. from proteſt.) One 


of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning of 


the reformation, proteſted againſt the errours of the 
church of Rome. 


This is the firſt example of any froteflant ſubject that have 


taken up arms againſt their king a protæſtaut. King Charles. 
PkoTESTA'T10N. n. / [proteſtation, Fr. from proteſ?.] A 
ſolemn declaration of refolution, fact or opinion. 
le maketh frotefation to them of Corinth, that the goſpel. 
did got by other means prevail with them, than with others 


the ſame goſpel taught by the reſt of the apoſtles. Hooker. 
But to your froteftation ; let me hear 
What you profeſs. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


If the lords of the council iſſued out any order againſt them, 


ſome nobleman 2 a froteſtation 
I ſmiled at the folema proteſtatian o 
, that he believes neither in the fates or deſtinies. 


ainſt it. Clarendon. 
- the poet in the firſt 


who utters a ſolemn declaration. 


Did I uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new fretefier ? | Shakeſp. . Cæſar. 


| Addiſ. 
Parr sT ER. #2 /. from proteft.] One who proteſts; one 


ing to length. 
— Thoſe delays 
And long protraction, which he muſt endure, 
Betrays the opportunity. Daniel. 
As to the fabulous pr atractiont of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle traditions. Hale. 


PROTRA'CTIVE: [from protra@#.] 
ing; ſpinning t to ength. 

8; Our works are nought elſe 

But the protractiue tryals of great Jove, 


Dilatory ; delay- 


To find perſiſti ve conſtancy in men. | Shakeſpeare. 
He ſuffered their prutracti us arts, | | a 
And ſtrove by mildneſs to reduce their hearts. Dryden. 


ProTre'pTICAL. adj. [#gdlgerhad;.] Hortatory ; ſuaſory. 
The means uſed” are 7 didaCtical and r de- 
monſtrating the truths of the 


goſpel, and then urging the pro- 
feſſors to be ſtedfaſt in the faith, and of infidelity. 
ard on Infidelity. 


To PrRoTRU/DE. v. à. [protrude Latin-] To thruſt for- 
ward. 

When the ſtomach has performed its office upon the food, 

it protrudes it into the guts, by whoſe periſtaltick motion it is 

gently conveyed along. Locte. 
They were not left, upon the ſea's being protruded forwards, 

and conſtrained to fall off from certain coaſts by the mud or 

eartk, which is diſcharged into it by rivers. Woodward. 
His left arm extended, and fore-finger protruded.. ret. 


To Prorav' DE. v. u. To thruſt itfelf — 


F © 
If the ſpirits be not merely detained, but protrude a little, 
and that motion be confuſed, there followeth mga 
acon. 
ProTav'siow. 2. J {ages Lat.] The act of thruſting 
forward ; thruſt ; 

To conceive this in \ bodies inflexible, and without all pro- 
i fron cf parts, were to expect a race from Hercules his 
pillars. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, whilſt others 
are at reſt; then the place it deſerted, wes us the idea of 
rure ſpact without ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, 
without either reſiſtance or protrufion of any thing. Locke. 

PaoTu'seranct. #. f. [/rotubero, Latin.) Something 
ſwelling abox e the reſt ; prominence ; tumour. 

If the world were » by the continual fall and wear- 
ing of waters, all the tuberances of the earth would infinite 
ages fince have been 
rendered plain. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural _ 
rances the face of the earth. 

Paeru'sERANT- ad. (from protuberate.] Swelling ; "Pig 
| minent. 
One man's eyes are more ant and ſwelling out, 
another's more ſunk and dep b 
Though the eye ſeems round, in reality the iris is protuberant 


above the white, elſe the eye could not have admitted a 7 


hemiſphere at one view. 


To PROTUBERATE. v. 1. [protubers, Latin. ] o — 
forward; to ſwell out beyond the parts adjacent. 
If the navel ates, make a ſmall puncture with a 
lancet through ſkin, and the waters will be voided with- 
out any danger of a hernia ſucceeding. 1 s Surgery. 
PROUD. adj. pnude, or ppur, Saxon. ] 1. Too much 
_ Pleaſed with himſelf. 2. Elated, valuing bimſelf : with 
of before the object. 3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 
4. Daring ; preſumptuous. 5. Lofty of mien ; grand of 
perſon. 6. Grand; lofty ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 7. 
Oftentatious ; ſpecious ; grand. 8. Salacious ; eager 
for the male. 9. [Pyyde, Sax. is ſwelling. ] OW: ; 


8. 
deft admirer of his own parts and it 
uche ang — ult with others, though of inferior capacity. Watts. 


(2.) If thou beeſt proud, be moſt W 71 


mili 

8 that with malicious j joy, 

Does man her ſlave oppreſs, 

Proud & her office to deſtroy, 

Is ſeldom pleas d to bleſs. Dryden' s Horace. 
In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 

Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And froud, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 
| 17 it were 2 virtue in a woman to be and vain in her- 
kel, we could hardly take better means to raiſe this in 
ber, * uſed in their education. Law. 


"*(3-) The patient in Qi 19 BO I he: pena ſpirit. 


Eccluſ. 

22228 = 

Sparta with their wheels ret though 1 Pop on 

—- underſtanding he f@mteth throu proud. Fob. 
—— foretold the - (kin 5 

this proud Palmer's hand. 
The proud attempt thou haſt Fd. 

( 5.) He like a proud ſteed rein'd, went h 


2 


that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, 


: _—_ ——— were mighty and proud kingdoms in 

| _— . and riches Bacon's — Atla tis. | 
Storms of ſtones from- the proud temple's 

Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight. off IO 

3 dams fond. 2 

a | | . 

(7:) ln of brittle life, 
Than thoſe proud titles thou hat won of me. Shabeſpeare. 


Paov'pr r. adv. [from proud.) 


evelled, and the ſuperficies of the earth 


1 


Glarville s dcetfis. 


So much is true, that the ſaid country of Atlantis, 25 


3 
(3.) That camphire in men an impotency unto ve- 
nery, obſervation will hardly confirm, and we have found it 
fail in cocks and hens, which was a more favourable tryal han 
that of Scaliger, when he _ it unto a bitch that was fraud. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
(9.) When the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſufficiently 
rh he influx of the liquid, that 1 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
46h. eminence is compoſed of little points, called fungus or 
Proud fleſh. Sharp's Sm gery. 
1. Arrogantly ; oftenta - 
tiouſly ; in a proud manner. 2. With loftineſs of mien. 
(1.) — He bears himſelf more _ 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he Sbaleſy. 
Ancus follows with a 4 oa, air ; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Drydez. 
Pro he marches on, ad void of fear; 
lence. | Addiſon. 
(2. , The ſwan 
Between her white wings mantling roudly rows. Millor. 
Prove. v. 4. [probe, Lat. promver, Fr.] 1. To evince; 
to ſhow by argument or teſtimony. 2. To try; tw 
bring to the teſt. 3. To experience. 4. To endure ; 0 
try by ſuffering or encountering, 
Let the trum 


ſound, 


3 
d this day ſhall prove Milren. 

Smile on me, and I will pzove, 
Wonder is ſhorter bed —4 love. 


1 3 it can only trove 
dominion to the el 
— Ser 


In of Luther” he will the tenet 
in ſpite s declaration, hue —— 
(a.) Wilt thou thy idle rage by 

Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, Which 


(3.) Thy overpraiſing leaves. in. doubt 
OO in thee firſt 


not the 
Filli 2 


Wie prove this very N "Shateſd. n 
Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, . | 


The cruel lancing of the knotty | es, 
Well I deſerv'd Evadne's ſcorn to prove, . 
That to ambition facrific'd my love. Waller. 


Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus {rove, 
mag Dryden. 
To Prove. v. =. 1. To make trial. 2. To be found by 
| experience. 3. To ſucceed. 4. To be found in the 


_ event. 


with ane 


. 
— . pat upon the forehead with another. Bacon. 


Mexting like winds broke looſe upon the main, 
To trove by arms whoſe fate it was to reign, — 
(2.] Prove true, imagination; oh, prove true, 
Fe gt danny Indy onde? Shake 
ent en herbs, ſet the hills, 
1 then k len eſculent. cis Bacon. | 


(3- 6 If the experiment not, it might be 4 — 


that the beaſts were not killed in the due time. Bacon. 
(4-) The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thoſe pearls of dew the wears, | 
| Prove to be preſaging tears. Milto», 


The beauties which adorn'd that age, 
The ſhining ſubjects of his rage; 


La a. rac ſhould immortal frove, | 

with ſucceſs in love. Walker. 
When the inflammation ends in a | gangrene, tle caſe proves 

mortal Arbuthnot. 


0 
—— Property, you ſee it alter 
Or in a mortgage ww 1 s ſhare, 
Or in a jointure vaniſh from the heir. Pofe. 
| Pro'vgaBLE. ag. [from prove.] That may be proved. 
Prove'pitos. 8 n. {. [proveditore, Italian. ] One who 


ProveDo'ke. undertakes to procure ſupplics for an 


army. | 
The Jews, in thoſe ages, had the office of frovedore. Friend. 
Pao'venpes. . / [frovande, Dutch; provenae, French. ] 
Dry food for brutes ; bay and corn. 


Good- provender labouring horſes would have. Tuſſer. 
Sbaleſſ care. 


I do appoint him ſtore of. provender ; 


It is a creature that I teach to fight. 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender. Shakeſp. Othello. 
eee he $ provi atk hands to lay 

magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin d appear d, inſtead 1 
Of paultry zrovender and bread, Swift's Miſcel. 


For a fortnight before you kill them, feed t!-:m with hay or 


other provender. Mortimer. 
PRO/VERB. . /. [preverbe, Fr. froverbium, Latin] 1. 
A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the people; a 
ſaw; an adage. 2. A word; a by-word ; name or 
obſervation commonly received or uttered. 
(1.) The ſum cf his whole book of proverbs is an exhortation 
to the ſtudy of this praftick wiſdom. Decay of Piety. 
It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is in gettings 
and gains; for the proverb is true, that light gains make heavy 
es; for light gains come thick, whereas great come but 
and then. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The zroverb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they have a ſea wich- 
out fiſh, land — trees, and men without faith. Addiſcr. 
(2.) Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a of 
reproach, Tob. iii. 4. 
To Prxo'ygrs. v. 4. [from the noun, Not a good word.] 
1. To mention in a proverb. 2. To provide with a 
N Am I not fung and prover'd for u fol 
1.) I not proverb'd for 2 
Pw ſtreet ; do they not lay, how well | 
Are come upon him his deſerts ? 
(2.) Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels: 
For I am froverb d with a grandfire phraſe ; 5 
Il be a candle- holder and look on. Shakeſpeare, 
 Prove'anial. adj. [proverbial, French; from proverb. ] 
1. Mentioned in a proverb, 2. Reſembling a proverb; 
ſuitable to a proverb. 3- Compriſed in a proverb. 
(x.) In caſe of exceſſes, I take the German froverbial cure, 
by a hair of the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt in the world; 
and the beſt, the monks diet, to eat till you are ſick, and faſt 
till you are well again. Temple . Miſcellanies. 
( 2.) This river's head being unknown, drawn to a pro- 
ver bial obſcurity, the opinion became without bounds. Brown. 
(3-) Moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches are numerous 
in this poet, | — 4 
Prove'sBIALLY. adv, [from prowerbial.] In a proverb. 


It is ęroverbially ſaid, formicz ſua bilis weſt, habet & muſca 


ſplenem ; whereas theſe parts anatomy hath not diſcovered in 
_ inſects. | 5 Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
To PROVI'DE. . @. ſprovideo, Latin.] 1. To procure 
beforehand ; to get ready; to prepare. 2. To furniſh 3 
to ſupply: with of or with before the thing provided. 
3 To ttipulate ; to make a conditional Jimitatzon. 4, 


o PROVIDbE again. To take meaſures for counteradi- 
ing or eſcaping any ill. 5. To Pxovipe for. To take 


care of beforehand. | e. 
(1. ) God will provide himſelf a lamb for a ns 

1 | * 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Ex. xviil. 21. 
He happier ſeat provides for us. Milton. 


Milton's Agoniftes, 


1 
(2.) Part incentive reed 2 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 
To make experi of gold, be ded of a conſerva- 


of of ſnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep 
well. 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


The king forthwith prov ides him of a guard, 
A thouſand archers daily to attend. 4 Daniel. 
If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let ſome 
better artiſt provide himſelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 
theſe hints, ſet the figure on its legs, and finiſh it. Dryden. 
| went, 
With large ex and with a por train 
Provided, = ws vie France or os -- Dryden. 
An earth well zrovided of all requiſite things for an habi- 


table world. Burnet's Theory. 
Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well provided 
Twwith corn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


When the monaſteries were granted away, the pariſhes were 
left deſtitute, or very meanly provided of any maintenance for 
a paſtor. | | Swwift's Miſcel. 

They were of birth, and ſuch who, although inheriting 
good eſtates, yet happened to be well educated, and frowid:4 
with learning. Sai. 

(4-) Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, providing 
againſt the inclemency of the weather, and care for their yours: 

| Hat. 


Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide againft th' extremities of want. Dryden. 
Fraudulent practices were provided againſt by laws. Arbuth. 
( 5) States, which will continue, are above all things to up- 
hold the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the 
ſame by all means. : Hooker. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 


Shall-all be very well frowided for. Shakeſpeare. 

A provident man provides for the future.  KRaleigh. 
My arbitrary bounty's undeny d; 

I give reverſions, and for heirs provide. Garth. 

He will have many dependents, whoſe wants he cannot pro- 

wide fe or. Addifo To 


 Proviped that. [This is the form of an adverbial expreſ- 


ſion, and the French number pourveu que among their 
conjunctions; it is however the participle of the verb 
provide, uſed as the Latin, audito hc fieri.] Upon theſe 
terms; this ſtipulation being made. 
If I come off, the your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold 
are yours; provided wa rind 3 for nr nc 
entertainment. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
I take your offer, and will live with you, 
Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 


Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to let himſelf 


down below the dignity of a wiſe man, L' Eftrange. 
Pro/vipence. 2. . [ providence, Fr. providentia, Latin.] 
1. Foreſight ; timely care; forecaſt ; the act of provid- 


ing. 2. The care of God over created beings ; divine 


ſuperiatendence. 3- Prudence; frugality ; reaſonable 
and moderate care of expenſe. | 

(.) The only people, which as by their juſtice and provi- 
dence give neither cauſe nor hope to their neighbours to annoy 
them, ſo are they not ſtirred with falſe praiſe to trouble others 


quiet. ; f ; 5 ky 7 4 ey. 
Providence for war is the hoſt e of u. Bacon. 
An eſtabliſhed character ſp the influence of ſuch as move 


in a high ſphere, on all around ; it reaches farther than their 
own care and providence can do. Atterbury, 

(3) This appointeth unto them their kinds of working, the 
diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of God's own knowledge, is 
rightly termed providence. Hooker. 

Is it not an evident ſign of his wonderful providence over us, 
when that food of eternal life, upon the utter want whereof our 
endlefs deſtruction enſueth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a 


readineſs. - | Hooker. 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, | 
Where none appears can make herſelf a way, Spenſer, 
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P R O f 
Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both foreſeeing, 
caring for, and —_— all things, and doth not only. behold 
all paſt, all preſent, and all to come; but is the cauſe of their 


ſo being, which preſcience is not. Raleigh. 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their Milton. 


lace of reſt, and providence their guide. 
Though the frovidence of God doth fuller many particular 
churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe of the ſame God will never 
permit that ali of them at once ſhall periſh. Pear ſon. 
They could not move me from my ſettled faith in God and 
his providence, More s Divine Dialogues. 
(3.) By thrift my ünking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care 
My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence | 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden. 
Pro'viDenT. adj. [ er. vidents, Latin.] Forecaſting ; cau- 
tious ; prudent with reſpect to futurity. 
| I ſaw your brother | 
Moſt frowideat in peril, bind himſelf 8 5 | 
To a ſtrong maſt that liv'd upon the ſea. Shakeſp. 
We ourſelves account ſuch a man for provident, as remem- 
bering things paſt, and obſerving thin 


A ve roſperous people, fluſhed with great ſucceſſes, are 
ſeldom 2 N 2 ſo juſt, or ſo provide, as to 
perpetuate their happineſs. 8_ Atterbury. 

 Paovipe'xTIAL. adj. [from providence.) Effected by pro- 
vidence ; referrible to providence. 

What a confuſion would it bring upon mankind, if thoſe, 
unſatisfied with the prowidential diſtribution of heats and 
colds, might take the government into their own . 

Eſtrange. 
be lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to the 
courſe of nature, and yet they are made 12 of =" 
dence, nor are theſe things leſs providential, uſe regular. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


The ſcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably provi- 
dential contrivance of things, would have been uninhabitable. 
| Dt | Woodward. 
This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, | 
Shows the wiſe author's dential care. Blackmore. 


Prxovipe'NTIALLY. adv. [from providential.) By the 
care of providence. ns 

Every animal is providentially directed to the uſe of its pro- 

per w 8. Ray on the Creation. 

It happened very fjrowvidentially to the honour of the chriſtian 

religion, that it did not take its riſe in the dark illiterate ages 

of the world, but at a time when arts and ſciences 

| heght. | ks | | Addiſon. 

Pzo'vipenTLy. adv. [from fprovident.] With foreſight ; 


with wiſe precaution. 1 
water fowls to fly in the air, and live 


Nature having deſigned 
i de water, Ie eee makes their feathers of fuck = 
op . 


procures. 


Here's money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, fo ſoon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 

With prayers for the provider. 

PRO'VINCE. . /. | province, Fr. progincia, Latin.] 1. 
A conquered country; a country governed by a delegate. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 3. A re- 
gion; a tract. | x e 1/211 pomann 
(n.) Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer. 


Shateſpeare. 


preſent, can, by aß. a 
ment, and comparing the one with the other, provide for the 
future. | | Raleigh. 

m————_—_C i cp 

The parſimonious emmet, prevident 

Of future. | Milton. 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 

In action young council old; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 

Brave, wary, frovident and bold. Waller. 


Provincial. 3. / 


were at their 


PaovI DEA. 2. . [from provide.] He who provides or 


Shakeſpeare. 


P R O 


Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into common wealths, 
till ſwallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. Temple, 
See them broke with toils, or ſank m eaſe, 1 


Or infamous for plunder d frowinces. Pope. 

(2.) I am fit & honour's tougheſt taſk ; | 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Otæuay. 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this More. 


day's province. 
'Tis thine, whate'er is 22 good or fair; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryden. 
Tis not the pretor's province to beſtow 
True freedom. | Dryden's Perfius. 
The woman's frovince is to be careful in her ceconomy, and 
chaſte in her ion. Tatler. 
(3-) ———— Over many a tract 
Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide. 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


Their underſtandings are cooped up in narrow bounds ; fo 
_ woes. may look abroad into other provinces of the intellec- 
wor 


| Watts's Imirovement of the Mind. 
He has cauſed fortified towns and large provinces to be re- 
Da venan 


ce; province. 2. Ap- 
pendant to the principal country. 3. Not of the mother 


0 Shakeſp. 
(2.) Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an 
account even to their provincial dominions. Berus. 


(3.) They build and treat with ſuch ifi 5 
— like — 3 monarchs of the age, | 

ey give to our provincial ſtage. Dryden. 
A country *ſquire having only the provincial accent upon his 
toy which 1s neither a fault, nor in his power to remedy, 
muſt marry a caſt wench. Swift. 

His mien was aukward ; graces he had none; | 
Provincial were his notions and his tone. Harte. 
termed 


(4) A law made in a provincial ſynod, is p 
a a provincial conſtitution.” Gas oy 


2. arergon. 
1 [ provincial, Fr. from provinc 1 
ſpiritual governour. | 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jeſuits in the Indies. Still. 

ToPrxovinciats. v. a. [from province.] To turn to a 

province. A word not in uſe. 

When there was a deſign to inciate the whole kingdom, 
Druina, though offered a canton, would not occept of it. 

| Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

To lay a ſtack or 

in the ground to take root for more en- 


To PR vines. v. n. ¶ provigner, Fr.] 
branch of a vine 
creaſe. 5 

PRO VISION. . /. [ proviſion, Fr. proviſo, Lat.] 1. The 
act of providing beforehand. 2. Meaſures taken before- 

band. 3. Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; ſtock col- 
lected. 4. Victuals; food; provender. 5. Terms ſet- 
tled; care taken. 
(1.) Kalender knew, that provifiox is the foundation of hoſ- 
pitality, and thrift the fewel of ificence. Sidney. 


(2.) Five days we do allot thee for provifon, = 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world. Shakeſp. 


points of humanity, in taking order and 
making proviſion for the relief 2 diſtreſſed. Bacon. 
The prudent part is to propoſe for the preſent evils, 
Temple. 


„ RE Wont 
Religion lays the ftrifteft obligations upon men, to make the 


inſt future events. 


beſt provijien for their comfortable ſubſiſtence in this world, and 
their ſalvation in the next. Tillot ſon. 


; (3-) OO 15 and hs per valiantly defend the 

v, fo as he any prov of victuals. Knolles. 

IM In fucks abundance lies aur choice, | ; . 

As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provijſon. | 


Milton. 


O 
vaſt provi an of materials for 


David, after he had made ſuch 
the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt his hands in blood, was not 
permitted to lay a ſtone in that ſacred pile. South. 


(4.) He cauſed frons to be brought in. Clarendon. 
Provifions laid in 1 for man or beaſt. Milton. 
Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little bag, which 


ſhe hath alſo —_—_ to uſe as a ſtore houſe; for in this 
having filled his belly, he preſerveth the remnant of his provi- 
fion. | | Heylyn. 

(5.) This law was only to reform the degenerate Eno: 
but there was no care taken for the reformation of the mere 


Iriſh, no ordinance, no proviſion made for the aboliſhing of 
their barbarous cuſtoms. Dawies on Ireland. 


Provi's10NAL. adj. ¶ proviſionel, Fr. from provifion.] Tem- 
porarily eſtabliſhed ; 17 for preſent need. 
The commenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natural equity, that, 
in the time of the patron's reſpite given him to preſent, the 
church ſhould not be without a provzſianal paſtor. Aylife. 
\ Provr's10NALLY. adv, {from —— By way of pro- 
viſion. | | | 
The abbot of St. Martin was born, was baptized, and de- 
clared a man proviſionally, till time ſhould ſhew what he would 
prove, nature had moulded him fo untowardly. Locke. 


PROPFT'SO. 3. /. [Latin : as, proviſo rem ita ſe habituram 
efſe.] Stipulation ; caution ; proviſional condition. 
This proviſo is needful, that the ſheriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marſhal hath. Spenſer. 
Some will allow the church no further power, than only to 
exhort, and this but with a rowiſo too, that it extends not to 


ſuch as think themſelves too wiſe to be adviſed. South. 
He doth deny his | qt 
But with proviſo and exception, 
That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom ftrait 
His brother-in-law. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Provoca'Tion. #. /. [ provecatio, Lat. provocation, Fr.] 
1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 2. An ap- 
peal to a judge. 3. I know not whether, in the quoted 

_ paſſage, it be appeal or incitement. 
(r.) It is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, that 
they may, without any other frowocation, make war upon 


Chriſtendom for the propagation of their law. Bacon. 
| Tempt not my ſwelling rage | 
With black reproaches, ſcorn and provocation. Smith. 


(2.) A provocation is every act, whereby the office of the 
judge or his aſſiſtance is aſked ; a provocation including both a 
judicial and an extrajudicial appeal. | __. Avylife. 

(3-) The like effects may grow in all towards their paſtor, 
and in their paſtor towards every of them, between whom there 
daily and interchangeably uo in the hearing of God himſelf, 

and in the preſence of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly accla- 

mations, exultations, provocations, and petitions. Hooker. 


Provo'caTive. 2. . [from proweke.] Any thing which 
revives a decayed or cloyed appetite. 


There would be no variety of taſtes to ſollicit his palate, and 


occaſion exceſs, nor any artificial provecatives to relieve ſatiety. 
4s | Addiſon. 
Prxovo'caTIVENESS. . , [from prowecaiive.] The qua- 
lity of being provocative. | | 
To PROVOKE. v. a. [ provequer, Fr. provoco, Latin.] 1. 
To rouſe; to excite by ſomething offenſive ; to awake. 
2. To anger; to enrage; to offend ; to incenſe. 3. To 
cauſe ; to promote. 4. To challenge. 5. To induce 
by motive ; to move ; to incite. 


(.) Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenſe unto other 
Gods | 


Jer. xliv. 8. 


Neither to provoke nor dread a 
New war provol d. ; Milton. 
To whet their — and their rage provoke. Dryden. 
I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. _ 
(2.) Though often prowoked, by the inſolence of ſome of 
the biſhops, to a diſlike of their overmuch fervour, his integrity 
to the king was without blemiſh. Clarendon. 


P R O 
— Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the higheſt. Milton. 
 Agamemnon provokes Apollo againſt them, whom he was 
willing to appeaſe afterwards. 


- . - P of E. 
(3. ) Drink is a great provoker ; it provokes and unprovokes. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm — and 


when the fever began a little to decline, gave him cold water to 
drink till he provoked ſweat. 2 Arbutbnot. 


(4. He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore, 
With envy Triton heard the martial found, 
And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. Dryden. 
(5.) We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 
and obſerve ſuch a thing. Burnet's Theory. 


To PRovo'kxs. v. n. 1. To appeal. A Latiniſm. 2. Je 
produce anger. | 
(1.) Arms and Pelagius durſt provoke 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. __ Dryaer, 
(2.) It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek 
his death, but a provoking merit. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The Lord abhorred them, becauſe of the provoking of his 
ſons. : | Deut. xxxii. 19. 
If we conſider man in ſuch a loathſome and prowvoling con 
dition, was it not love enough, that he was permitted to enjoy 
a being. | | Taylor. 
PRO VOLKER. 2. . [from proweke.] 1. One that raiſes an- 
ger. 2. Cauſer; promoter. 
(1.) As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt froweter his 
double portion of the guilt. Gow. of the Tongue. 
(2.) Drink, Sir, is a great prowoler of noſepainting, ſlecp, 
and urine. ; Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Prxovo'xINGLY. adv, [from proveking.] In ſuch a manner 
as to raiſe anger. | 
When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a humiliation, to- 
day invading the poſleſſions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how hypocritically and provekingly he confeſſed his pride. 


| | | | Decay of Piety, 
PRO'VOST. n. /. [pnaparr, Sax. proveſt, Fr. jrove/to, 
Ital. præ poſitus, Lat.] 1. The chief of any body: as, 
the provoſt of a college. 2. The executioner of an army. 
1 | F 

(1.) He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potter, provoſt of 
Queen's —_ h | Fell. 
(.) Kingſton, prowgft marſhal of the king's army, was 


deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hay. 
Pro'vosTSHIP. #. J. {from prow/t.] The office of a pro- 


voſt. | 
C. Piſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced to the prowve/t- 
ſhip of Rome by Tiberius. Hakewill. 


Prow. 2. /. [proue, Fr. proa, Spaniſh ; prera, Lat.] The 


a 


head or forepart of a ſhip. 
The ſea- victory of Veſpaſian was a lady holding a palm in 
her hand, at her foot the jrowv of a ſhip. Peacham on Draxui ig. 
Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 
More fierce th important quarrel to decide. 
PrRow. adj. Valiant. Spenſer. 
Prxo'wess- n- /. [ prodezza, Italian; proueſſe, Fr.] Bra- 
very; valour ; military gallantry. 
Men of fuch proweſs, as not to know fear. in themſelves, 
and yet to teach it in others that ſhould deal with them ; for 
they had often made their lives triumph over moſt terrible dan- 


Dryden. 


gers, never diſmayed, and way fortunate, Sidney. 
4 I ho | 
That your wiſdom will dire my thought, 
Or that your proweſs can me yield relief. F$penſer. 
Henry the fifth, by his prowe/5 conquered all France. 
TS | | Shakeſpeare. 
Nor ſhould thy proweſs -want praiſe and eſteem,” 
But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thoſe are they | | 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſ5 eminent, | 
And yu exploits ; but of true virtue void. Milton. 


” KO 
Michael! of cceleſtial armies prince; 
And thou in military proweſs next, 
Gabriel ! f 
The vigour of this arm was never vain, 


And that my wonted proweſs I retain, _ 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter on the plain. 


Miltaa's Par. Loft. 


Theſe were the entertainments of the ſofter nations, that 
fell under the virtue and pronveſs of the two laſt Wa - 
emple. 
Pro'wesr. adj. [the ſuperlative formed from prow, adj.] 
1. Braveſt; moſt valiant. 2. Brave; vahant. {from 
Proweſs.] | 
(r.) They be two of the prowweft knights on ground, 
And oft approv'd in many a hard aſſay, 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel, that may be found, 
Do arm yourſelf againſt that day them to confound. Spenſer, 
(2.) The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, | 
Eis daughter, ſought by many proweft knights. Milton. 
To PROWL. v. a. [Of this word the etymology is doubt- 
ful: the old dictionaries write proſe, which the dreamer 
Caſaubon derives from Tmgoann;, ready, quick. Skinner, a 
| tar more judicious etymologiſt, deduces it from proteler, a 
diminutive ſormed by himſelf from prozer, to prey, Fr. 
perhaps it may be formed, by accidental corruption, from 
patrol.] To rove over. | 
He frowls each place, ftill in new colours deckt, 
Sucking one's ill, another to infect. Sidney. 
76 ROS: v. n. To wander for prey; to prey; to plun- 
er. | 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowt!eth and filcheth by daie. Tufſer. 
Nor do they bear ſo quietly the loſs of ſome parcels confiſ- 
cated abroad, as the great detriment which they ſuffer by ſome 
prowling vice Ie, publick miniſter. Raleigh. 
As when a prowling wolf, | f 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey. Milton. 
Shall he, who looks ere& on heav'n, 02g 
E'er ſtoop to mingle with the prow!ling herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore. | 
Prxo'wLek. 3. . [from prow!.] One that roves 


rey. 
"I On churchyards drear, | 
The diſappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The ſhrouded body from the grave. PL. 
PRO'XIMATE. adj. [ proximus, Lat.] Next in the ſeries 
of ratiocination ; near and immediate: oppoſed to remote 
and mediate. | 
Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to ſhew the prox1- 
mate natural cauſes of it. 
Subſtance is the 
only to all kinds of 


about for 


but alſo to things inanimate ; but 


animal is the proximate or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it 


agrees to feweſt other things. 25 Watts's Logick. 

Pro'xiMarTELY. ady. [from proximate.] Immediately ; 
without intervention. | 

The conſideration of our mind, which is in 


corporeal, and 


me contemplation of our bodies, which have all the characters 


of excellent contrivance; theſe alone eaſily and proximately 
guide us to the wiſe author of all things. Bentley, 
Pzo'xiME- adj. ¶ proximus, Lat.] Next; immediate. 
| A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, and theſe of 
three terms variouſly joined : the three terms are called the re- 
mote matter of » gn the three propoſitions the proxime 

| it. 


or immediate matter o | Watts's Logick, 
 Pro'ximITyY- 2. . [proximite, Fr. proximitas, from proxi- 


mus, Lat] Nearneſs 


ORs 


_ Thomſon. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
remote genus of bird, becauſe it agrees not. 
— 44 


P R U 


Jean call to my aſſiſtance 

Proximity, mark that ! and diſtance. Prior. 
Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the popiſh princes, who 
have any pretended title to our crown by the froximity of 
blood ? | Swift's Miſcellanier. 
Pro'xy. n. . [By contraction from procuracy.] 1. The 
agency of another. 2. The ſubſtitution of another ; 
the agency of a ſubſtitute ; appearance of a repreſenta. 


tive. 3. The pei ſon ſubſtituted or deputed. | 
(2.) None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar b 
proxy. © South, 
Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too, | 
As Venus once was faid to do, 
The painter muſt have ſearch'd the ſkies, 
To match the luſtre of her eyes. Granville. 
(3-) A wile man will commit no buſineſs of importance to 
a proxy, where he may do it himſelf, L Eftrange. 


We muſt not think that we, who act only as their proxies 
and repreſentatives, may do it for them. Kettlewell, 


Puck. u. . {Pruce is the old name for Pruflia.] Pruſſian 


leather. | 
 ——— Some leathern bucklers uſe | 
Of folded hides, and others ſhields of pruce. Dryden. 
PruDe. 2. /. {[prude, Fr.] A woman over nice and ſcru- 
pulous, and with falſe affectation. | 
The graver prude inks downward to a gnome, 


In ſearch of miſchief, ſtill on earth to roam. Pofe. 
Not one careleſs thought intrudes, 
Leſs modeſt than the ſpeech of prudes. Sxoiſt. 
Pru'/Dence. A. /. ¶ prudence, Fr. prudentia, Lat.] Wil- 
dom applied to practice. 


Under prudence is comprehended, that diſcrete, apt, ſuitin 
and diſpoſing as well of actions as words, in lr on a 
time and manner. | | | Peacbam. 

Prudence is principally in reference to actions to be done, 
and due means, order, ſeaſon, and method of doing or not 
doing. | | | Hale. 

If the probabilities on the one hand ſhould ſomewhat pre- 

te the other, yet if there be no conſiderable hazard on 
that fide, which has the leaſt 2 and a very great 
danger in a miſtake about the other: in this caſe, 
prudence will oblige a man to do that which may 


make moſt 
for his own ſafety. | 


Wilkins. 


 PRU'DENT. adj. [prudext, French; pruders, Latin.] 1. 


Practically wiſe. 2. Foreſeeing by natural inftint. 
1.) The ſimple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned 
knowledge. Ys Prov. xiv. 18. 
I have ſeen a fon of Jeſſe, that is a man of war, and pru- 
dent RO. 1 1 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 
Prudent, leſt from his — mird 4 


_ 


Others among the chiefs might offer. Milton. 
(2.) So ſteers the prudent crane | 
| Her annual voyage. 5 Milton. 
PauDe'NTiAL. 44. [from prudent.] Eligible on principles 
of prudence. | | DN} 
He acts upon the ſureſt and moſt prudential grounds, who, 


whether the principles, which he acts upon, prove true or falſe, 
yet ſecures à happy iſſue to his actions. FT Fouthb. 
Motives are only prudential, and not demonſtrative. , Tillot/. 
Theſe virtues, though of excellent uſe, ſome prudential rules 

it is neceſſary to take with them in Ice. Rogers. 
PxuDe'NTIALS- #. . Maxims of prudence or practical 


wiſdom. | - 
Many ſtanzas, in poetick meaſures, contain rules relating to 
common frudentials, as well as to religion. * Watts. 


When kingdoms have cuſtomably been carried by right of P&UPENTIA'LITY. n. /. [from prudential.] Eligibility on 


ſucceſſion, according to proximity of blood, the violation of 
this courſe hath always been dangerous. | Hayward. 
If he plead proximity of blood, 
That empty title is with eaſe withſtood, 
Add the convenience of the ſituation of the 


in reſpe& of 
its proximity to the brain, to ih of equine ie Sy 


- or cry up the whole . | 
Paupe'nTLIALLY- adv. [from prudential.] According to 


principles of prudence. 
nr | : OY Te 3 


— 
the rules of prudence. 


P & U 


If he acts piouſly, ſoberly and temperately, he acta prudenti- 


South. 


Pru'DENTLY- ady. [from prudent. ] | Diſcreetly 3 judici- P 


ouſly. 
Theſe laws were fo prudently framed, as they are found fit 
for all ſucceeding times. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Such deep deſigns of empire does he lay 
O'er them, whole cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; 
And prudently would make them lords at ſea, 


To whom with eaſe he can give laws by land, Dryden. 
Paulo ERV. 


n, ſ. [from prade.] Overmuch nicety in 
conduct. | | 


Pavu'risn, adj. [from prude.] Affectedly grave. 


I know you all expect, from ſeeing me, 
Some formal lecture, ſpoke with prudiſb face. Garrick. 
To PRUNE. v. a. [of unknown derivation.) 1. To lop; 


to diveſt trees of their ſuperfluities. 2. To clear from 
excreſcences; to trim. 


( 1.) So lop'd and pruned trees do flouriſh fair. 
Let us ever extol 

His bounty, following our delightful taſk, hs, 
To jrune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſs flow'rs. 


| Milton. 
- What we by day 


Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
One ni derides, 


Dawies. 


ght with wanton 
Tending to wild. 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches frune, 


Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. Waller. 

You have no leſs right tq correct me, than the ſame hand 

that raiſed a tree, has to pruxe it. | Pope. 
(2.) His royal bird 


Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shakeſp. 

Some fitting on the beach to prune their painted w_ 

| | | Drayton. 

Many birds prune their feathers; and crows ſeem to call 

upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the relent- 

ing of the air. Ek Bacon's Nat. Hiff, 
The muſe, whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 


Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun d her tender wing. Pope. 


To PRUn E. v. n. To dreſs; to prink. A ludicrous word. 
Every ſcribbling man | 
Grows a fop as faſt as e er he can, 
Prunes up, and aſks his oracle the glaſs, | 
If pink or purple beſt become his face. Dryden. 
PRUn E. 3. /. [prune, pruneau, Fr. prunum, Lat.] A dried 
lum. | 
f In drying of pears and pranes in the oven, and removing of 
them, is a like © ion. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
Pxvu'neL. n. . [pr .] An herb. Ainſworth. 
Pzune'.Lo. n. J. 1. A kind of ſtuff of which the cler- 


plum. Ainſworth. | | : 
(1.) Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow ; 
The reſt is all but leather or frunello. Pope. 
PRU“N ER. =. FP mp prune.] One that crops trees. 
thy redundant juice | 
Should fading leaves, inſtead of fruits, produce, 
The pruner's hand with letting blood muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub' rant retrench. enham. 
Pxuni'eeRoOUS. adj. [prunum and fero, Latin.] Plum 
| bearing. | 
| Pru'ninGHOOK- 
Pau/ninGKNIFE- trees. 
Let thy hand ſupply the 
And crop luxuriant 


pruninghniſe, : 


lers. 


No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no fruzinghookt the vine. 


The cyder land obſequious ftill to 
Her pruning hooks 


thrones, 
into ſwords. 
Pavu'ntENCE. 


Pavu'nlENCY. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


gymens gowns are made. 2. [Prunelle, Fr.] A kind of p, iu. n. / 


raiſing a ſtorm, and another as laying it? 
Psa'LMODY. n. , [pſalmodie, Fr. anuulia.] The act or 


* . A hook or knife uſed in lopping 


Dryden. 
Dryden's Vigil. 


 Phileps. 
v. ſ. [from prurio, Lat.] An itching or a 
great deſire or appetite to any thing. 


P 8 & 
adj. [pruriens, Lat.] Itching. t u 07 
RURI'GINOUS. adj. [prurio, Lat.] Pending to 
To Pay. v. 3. [of unknown derivation.) '. - 
rowly ; to inſpect officiouſly, curiouſly, 1 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry . 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. . Shakeſp. Ric banse 
I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. 


Prav'/zient. 


Sea 
Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, ; 
To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate. Shakeſ; eare. 
We of th' offending fide 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement ; 
And ſtop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shakeſpeare. 


He that frieth in at her windows, 


ſhall alſo hearken at her 
doors. | Eccluſ. xiv. 23. 
We have naturally a curioſity to be prying and ſearching into 
forbidden ſecrets. L' Eftrange. 
Each grove IL 
Lac and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſha | 
Leſt hid in ſome th' arch 3 a Dryden. 
as. _— and looking round the bow'r 
| d ev'ry tree, and f d on ev'ry flow'r 
If any where by Sos I ms ght oy | s | 
The rural poet of the melody. Dryden, 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey | | 


The diſtant ſkies, to find the milky way. Creech. 
Actions are of fo mixt a nature, that as men fry into them, 

or obſerve ſome parts more than others, they take different 

hints, and put contrary interpretations on them. Addiſon. 
All theſe I 1 4 own without denying; | 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying. Addiſon. 

whe rin n. /. [p/alme, pſeaume, French; Panties] A holy 
ong. | | . | 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 

the p/alms do both more briefly contain and more movingly 


_ expreſs, by reaſon of that poetical form wherewith they are 
wrl 


tten. | Hooker. 
Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning 
certain of David's pſalms into verſe. Peacham. 
Thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy g ſalms 2 
Singing continually. Milton. 


In another gſalm, he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and power of 
God in the creation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together at all the 
hours of prayer in the day, and chant p/alms, and other devo- 
tions, and ſpend the reſt of their time in ſuch good works, and 
innocent diverſions, as render them fit to return to their pſa/ms 
and prayers. 


| Law. 
[p/almifle, Fr. from pſalm.] Writer of 
holy ſongs. . 5 
How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the p/a/mift, than 
the Pagans ſcheme in Virgil, where one deity is * as 
iſon. 


practice of ſinging holy ſongs. 


PSALMO “S RAP Rv. n. /. [axe and yeaqu.] The act of 

writing pſalms. | 5 5 

PsA LTE IA. 2. ſ. [pſautier, Fr. aN ge.] The volume of 
pſalms 3 a pſalmbook. | 825 


Psa'LTERY. 2. . A kind of harp beaten with ſticks. 
The trumpets, ſacbuts, fſalteries and fifes | 
Make the fun dance. Sbaleſp. Coriclanus. 
Praiſe with trumpets, pierce the ſkies, 
Praiſe with harps and #/altertes. Sandys's Paraph. 
The ſweet ſinger of Iſrael with his pſaltery, loudly reſounded 
the benefits of the almighty creator. | Peacbam. 
Nought ſhall the falt ry and the harp avail, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear, 
+33 | 


Prior. 


” U-B 
ps E UDO. 2. ſ. [from 4433e-.] A prefix, which being put 
before words, ſignifies falſe or counterfeit, as, pſeudapoſtie, 
a counterfeit apoſtle. | 


P:z:zu/DoGRaAPHY. n. /. Falſe writin 


I will not purſue the many . in uſe, but ſhew of 
how great concern the emphaſis were, if rightly uſed. Hold. 


Pst v'DOLOGY. . . [wdoyia.] Falſehood of ſpeech. 
It is not according to the ſound rules of pſeudology, to report 
of a pious prince, that he negle&s his devotion, but you may 
report of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who 
did not deſerve it. Arbuthnot. 
Ps HAW. tnterj. An expreſſion of contempt. 
A peeviſh fellow has ſome reaſon for being out of humour, or 
has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore diſturbs all 
with piſhes and p/haws. |  Sfedtator. 
PTi'san. 2. ,. [ptiſanne, Fr. mhooam.] A medical drink 
made of barley decocted with raiſins and liquorice. 
Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the pti/ans told ; 
When patients choſe to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. 
In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, were ptiſans 
and cream of barley. 9 Arbuthnot. 
Pry'aLisM- #. . [ptjaliſme, Fr. wlunows.] Salivation ; 
_ effuſion of ſpittle. 
PTY'SMacocue. n. / [agua and à . A medicine 
which diſcharges ſpittle. 1 Dig. 


Garth. 


PuBz'rTy. n. /. [puberts, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] The time 


of life in which the two ſexes begin firſt to be ac- 
quainted. f 
The cauſe of changing the voice at the y of puberty 
ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the moi of the body, 
which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to the ſper- 
matical veſſels, it leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 
All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied exceed- 
ly, before theſe children that eſcaped could come to the age 
puberty, Bentley's Sermons. 
PuBE'SCENCE. 3. / 
arriving at puberty. | | 
Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries ; in the firſt is dedentition 
or falling of teeth, in the ſecond pubeſcence. Brown. 


PuBz'sCENT. adj. [from pubeſcens, Lat.] Arriving at 
puberty. 


in 
o 


That the women are menſtruent, and the men pubeſcent at 


the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a punctual truth. Brown. 
Pu'sLican. 3. J. [from publicus, Lat.] 1. A toll gatherer. 
22. A man that keeps a houſe of general entertainment. 
In low language. 


(i.) As Jeſus fat at meat, many publicans and ſinners came 
and fat down with him, Matth. ix. 10. 


PuBLica'Tion. n. /. [publico, Lat.] 1. The act of pub- | 


liſhing ; the act of notifying to the world; divulgation ; 
proclamation. | 
the publick. | 
(1.) For the inſtruction of all men to eternal life, it is neceſſary, 
that the ſacred and ſaving truth of God be openly publiſhed un- 
to them, which open publication of heavenly myſteries is by an 
excellency termed preaching. 
'(2.) An im copy having been offered to a bookſeller, 
you conſented to the publication of one more correct. 


Pope. 
The publication of theſe papers was not owing to our folly. 
but that of others. 1 c . 


PU'BLICK. adj. [public, publique, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 1. 
Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not private. 2. Open; 


notorious ; generally known. 3. General; done by 


many. 4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the good 
of the community. 5. Open for general. entertain- 
ment. ET ED YE | - | | 
(I.) By following the law of private reaſon, where the law of 
$xblick ſhould take place, they — diſturbance. Hooker, 


[from pubeſco, Lat.] The ſtate of 


2. Edition; the act of giving a book to 


Hooker. 


P UB 

They have with bitter clamours defaced the pablick ſervice of 
our church. | MWite. 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be victims of the ſtate; 
Our hopes, our wiſhes, all our paſſions try'd 
For dalla uſe, the ſlaves of others pride. Granville. 
Have we not able counſellors, hourly watching over the pub- 
lick weal. 5 ; Savift. 
(2.) Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing to make her a 
publick example, was minded to put her away privily. Matth. 

(3.) A diſmal univerſal hiſs, the found 

Of publick ſcorn. Milton. 
(4.) They were publick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, 
ſo they gave up all their time to their country's ſervice, without 
any reward. | ; Clarendon. 
All nations that uu t out of little or nothing, did (6 
merely by the publick mindedneſs of particular perſons. Sou!h. 
A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a publick ſpirit, that 
is with ſuch an excellent temper, as ſets him looſe from all ſelf- 
iſh views, and makes him endeavour towards promotirg the 
common . 7 | Atterbury. 
(5.) The income of the commonwealth is raiſed on ſuch as 
have money to ſpend at taverns and public houſes. Addiſon. 
Pos Lick. =. /. [from publicus, Lat. le publique, Fr.] 1. 
The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate or nation; 

the people. 2. Open view ; general notice. | 
Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over-run and conquered, 
where the 2 7 are rich, and where, for want of good con- 
duct, the publick is poor. | avenant. 

The publick is more praiſe. 
| Addiſon. 


when it 


diſpoſed to cenſure than to 
Philoſophy, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet, 


a s in lick, muſt have ſo much complacency, as to be 
c Cd in 223 faſhion. - | M Locke. 
In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn ; | | 
In fublick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 
In publick tis they hide, | 
Where none diſtinguiſh. Pope. 


Pu'sLickLy. adw. [from publick.] 1. In the name of the 
community. 2. Openly ; without concealment. 
(1.) This has been fo ſenſibly known by ing nations, 
that great rewards are publickly o for its ſupply. Addiſon. 
(2.) Sometimes alſo it may be private, communicating to the 
judges ſome things not fit to be publickly delivered. Bacon. 
Pu'/sLIcxwess. 2. . [from publick.] 1. State of belong- 
ing to the community. 2. Openneſs ; ſtate of being 
3 3 | Pay 1 DL . 
I. multi ot partners etract nothing from each 
= ſhare, nor does the publichneſs of it leſſen 3 it. 


: OY as 
Pu'sLIcxsPIRITED. adj. [publick and ſpirit.] Having 
regard to the general advantage above private good. 
Tiis enough to break the neck of all honeſt purpoſes, to 
kill all generous and publickſpirited motions in the 1 
|  Eftrange. 
Theſe were the fubliciſpirited men of their age, 2 2 | 
triots of their own intereſt. - Dryden. 
Another publickſpirited project, which the common enemy 
could not foreſee, might ſet king Charles on the throne. Add. 
It was generous and publickſprrited in you, to be of the king- 
dom's fide in this diſpute, by ſhewing, without reſerve, your 
diſapprobation of Wood's teflon. Sewift. 
To PUBLISH. v. 4. | publier, Fr. publico, Lat.] 1. To 
_ diſcover to mankind;; to make generally and openly 
known; to proclaim ; to divulge. 2. To put forth a 
book into the world. 
(J.) How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that | 
You thus have publiſbed me. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
His commiſſion from God and his doctrine tend to the im- 
preſſing the neceſſity of that reformation, which he came to 
publiſh. My | Hammond's Fundamental . 
Suppoſe he ſhauld relent, ' FREY...” 
And publiſh grace to all. 


7 U D. 
Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to every land | 
The work of an almighty hand. 
(z.) If I had not unwarily too far engaged myſe 
preſent publiſbing it, I ſhould have kept it by me. Digby. 
Pu's LiskER. . . [from pubiiſh.] 1. One who makes 


publick or generally known. 2. One who puts out a 
dock into the world. | 


for the 


(1. — Love of you | 
Hath made me publiſber of this pretence. Shakeſpeare. 
The apoſtle doth not ſpeak as a publiſber of a new law, but 
only as a teacher and monitor of what his lord and maſter had 
taught before. | | Kettlewwell. 
The holy lives, the exemplary ſufferings of the publiſbers of 
this religion, and the ſurpaſſing excellence of that doctrine which 
they publiſhed. ——_ 
(2.) A collection of poems g—_ in which the publiſber 
has given me ſome things that did not belong to me. Prior. 
PUCE'LIGE. n. ſ. [French.] A ftate of virginity, Dicł. 
Puck. n. ſ. [perhaps the ſame with pug.] Some ſprite 
among the fairies, common in romances. 
O gentle puck, take this transformed ſcalp 


From off the head of this Athenian ſwain. Shakeſpeare. 
Turn your cloaks, 

Quoth he, for puck is buſy in theſe oaks, 

And this is fairy ground. Corbet. 


Pu'cxBALL or puckfi/. n. ſ. [from puck the fairy, a fairy's 

ball.] A kind of muſhroom full of duſt. Did. 

To Puck ER. v. a. from puck the fairy; as elflecks, from 

elves; or from peut, a pocket or hollow.] To gather 
into corrugations; to contract into folds or plications. 

I faw an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were funk into his head, 


ſpe 
his face pale and withered, and his ſkin puckered up in wrinkles. 
| Spefator. 


A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it fuckers 
up the inteſtines, and diforders its ſituation. Sharp. 
Pu'oner. n. [This is commonly written pother. See 
PoTHeRr. This is moſt probably derived by Mr He 


from fuder, Iſlandick, a rapid motion.) A tumult; a 


rurbulent and irregular buſtle. 

| Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 155 
Find out their enemies. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
What a pudder is made about eſſences, and how much is all 

knowledge peſtered by the careleſs uſe of words ? Locke. 

To Pop DER. v. 3. [from the noun.] To make a tumult ; 
to make a buſtle, | „„ 

Mathematicians, abſtracting their thoughts from names, and 
ſetting before their minds the ideas themſelves, have avoided a 

t part of that perplexity, puddering and confuſion, which 

Fas fo much hindered knowledge. Locte. 

To Pu'DDE R- v. a. To perplex; to diſturb ; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim, will 
abound in contrary obſervations, that can be of no other uſe but 
to perplex and pudder him. Locie. 

Po Db DING. . /. [fotten, Welſh, an inteſtine; beuain, 

French; puding, Swediſh.] 1. A kind of food very 
variouſly compounded, but generally made of meal, milk, 
and eggs. 2. The gut of an animal. 3. A bowel 
ſtuffed with certain mixtures of meal and other ingredi- 
ents. 4. A proverbial name for victuals. 
(1.) Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian fpark's guitar; 
And if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 
(2.) He'll yield the crow a puddixg one of theſe days; the 
king has kill'd his heart. . Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
As ſure as his are made n * Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, ſlave, and hold your tongue. Prior. 
Pu'DbDiNG-G ROSS: /. [pulegium, Lat.] A plant, 


Adiiſon, Spefator. 


Pu'ppLy. aj. [from puddle.} Muddy; dirty; miry. 


Pupi'city, u. / [pudicite, Fr. from pudicitia, Lat.] 


2 


Po'ppinGers. 2. J. [pudding and pie.] A pudding with 
meat baked in it. 
Some cry the covenant, inſtead 
Of fuddingties and gingerbread. Hudibrat. 
Pu'ppiNGTIME. 2. /. [pudding and time.] 1. The time 
of dinner; the time at which pudding, anciently the firſt 
diſh, is ſet upon the table. 2. Nick of time; critical 
minute. | 
(2.) Mars that ſtill protects the ſtout, . 
In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 


Pu'pDLE. 3. . [from puteolus, Lat. Sinner; from foil, 
dirt, old Bavarian, Junius; hence pool.) A ſmall muddy 
lake ; a dirty plaſh. | 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the 

ſtream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall. 
— Thou did'ſt drink 5 

The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 


Which beaſts would cough at. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
A phyſician cured madmen thus : they were tied to a ſtake, 


and then ſet in a puddle, till brought to their wits. L"Eftr. 
N where the treacherous puddle lay 
His heels flew up; and on the graſſy floor 5 
He fell, beſmear'd with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 


Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand to the moſt 
remote ſtreet, which he performed with the greateſt alacrity, ran 
through every puddle, and took care to return covered with dirt. 

Addiſon's Freeþolder. 

To Pu'oDLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To muddy; to foul 
or pollute with dirt ; to mix dirt and water. | 

As if I ſaw my ſun ſhine in a puddled water, I cried out of 

nothing but Mopſa. | Sidney, 

— — Some unhatch'd practice | 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit ; and, in ſuch caſes 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, | 
Though great ones are their object. Shakeſp. Othello. 

His beard they fing'd off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of pudaled mire to quench the hair. 

The nobleſt blood of Africk 

Runs in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine ; 
For, though derived from the ſame ſource, thy current | 
Is pudd!'4 and defil'd with tyranny. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


Limy, or thick 7add!y water killeth them. Carew, 
Pu/ppock or furrzc+. n. ſ. [for paddeck or fparrock.] A pro- 
vincial word for a ſmall incloſure. Dis. 


Pu'pency. n. / [pudens, Lat.] Modeſty ; ſhamefaced- 


nels. | 
A fudency ſo roſy, the fweet view on't TR 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn. Shakeſpeare. 
defty ; chaſtity. Dic. 
Puzre'LLow. u. / A partner. 5 
| This carnal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body; | 
And makes her fuefellow with others moan. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'/eRILE. adj. [puerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] Childiſh ; 
boyiſh." | 
I looked upon the manſon. with a veneration mixt with a 
. pleaſure, that repreſented her to me in thoſe puerile amuſements, 
| Pope. 
Lat ] 


— 


Pur RILITY. 2. . | puerilits, 
Childiſhneſs; boyiſhneſs. 
A reſerve of puerility not ſhaken off from ſchool. Brown, 
Some men imagining themſelves poſſeſſed with a divine fury, 
often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerilities. 
3 Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
PoE r. n. h. [upupa}] A kind of water foẽ-wl. 
Among the firſt ſort are coots, ſanderlings and pervers. Car, 
The fiſh have enemies enough; as otters, the cormorant and 
the puet. Walton's Angler, 


F r. from enerilitas, 


” WF 
PUFF. n. /. [ pof, Dutch, a blaſt which ſwells the cheeks.) 
1. A 2 blaſt with the mouth. 2. A ſmall blaſt of 


wind. 3. A fungous ball filled with duſt. 4. Any thing 
light * porous: as, puff paſte. 5. Something to ſprin- 


kle powder on the hair. . 
(1.) In et vile, he with a warmin ff 
Regales child fingers Fa Pbi lips. 


(2.) The Roſemary, in in the days of Henry VII. with a ſudden 


Puff of wind ſtooped her ſide, and 2 in water at her 2 in 
ſuch abundance, as that ſhe inſtant! aleigh. 
— The naked breathleſs body ; 
To every puff of wind a ſlave, 
At the beck of every wave, 
That once perhaps was fair, rich, ſtout and wiſe. Flatman. 


A. puff of wind blows off cap and wig. L' Eftrange. 
There fierce winds o'er duſky vallies blow, TY 
Whoſe every puff * = ty ſhades away. Dryden. 

With one fierce pu blows the leaves away, 
Expos'd the — infant lay. Dryden. 


To Pur r. v. n. [boffen, Dutch.] 1. To ſwell the cheeks 
with wind. 2. To blow with a quick blaſt. 3. To 
blow with ſcornfulneſs. 4. To breathe thick and hard. 
5- To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous 
ED 6. To ſwell with the wind or air. 

(2) —— Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like "EY South puffing with wind and rain. Shakeſp. 
Diſtinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakeſpeare. 


a different ceconomy of religion, and coniequently not directly 


(4-) Seldſhown flamins | 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff | 
To win a vulgar ſtation. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


| A true ſon of the church 
Came puffing with his greaſy bald-pate choir, 


( 5.) More unconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the North, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 


out of the crucible, W555 
To Pye. v.a. 1. To inflate or make ſwell as with wind : 


with pride. 
| (1. * Have I not heard the ſea, puff d up with winds, _ 
Rage like an angry bear chafed with ſweat ? One 
Ter him fall by his own 2 | 


And pug bim up with glory, till it fwell - 


2 2.) = I have ſeen the cannon, 
it has blown his ranks into the air, 


Th' unerring ſun by certain = r 1 

When the South e a 0 a ſtorm 

And when the clearing North wilt, vo, the Fx 4 away. 
Dryden's 


( 3.) Some puff at theſe inſtances, as being ſuch as were under 


pertinent to ours. South. 
It is really to defy heaven, to fuß at damnation, and bid 
omnipotence do its worſt. South, 


The aſs comes back again, pulſing and wo_—_ from the 
chaſe. ; L'Hrange. 


And fumbling o'er his beads. Dryden. 


(6.) A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till the deto- 
nation be quite ended; unleſs the puſing matter blow the coal Pu'ggertD. adj, [perhaps for puckered. J. Crowded; 
complicated. { never found this word in any other 


it has up intenſive. 2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of 
wind. 3. Todrive with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. 4. 
To ſwell or blow up with praife. 5. To fwell or elate 


And break him. Deabene s Sophy. 
Flattering of others, and boaſting of ourſelves, may be re- Pugna'crovus. 49. [pugnax, Lat.] Inclinable to hight ; ; 
ferred te lying; the one to pleaſe others, and puff them up with 
felf-conceit ; the other to gain more honour than is due to our- 
ſelves. Ray on the Creation. 


And from his arm puff et his own brother. Haigh | 


gil's Ceargicks, 


PU 1 
Why muſt the winds all hold their tongue ? 
If they a little breath ſhould raiſe, 
Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's ſong, 
Or puff d away the monarch's 8 - Pricy, 


I have been endeavouring very to raiſe a friendſhip, 
which the firſt breath of any Need by-ftander could puff 


away. Pops. 


(3-) I can enjoy her while ſhe's kind, 
"Sy when ſhe dances in the wind, 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
I uf the proſtitute away; 
The little or the much ſhe gave is quietly reſign d. Dryden. 
(4-) The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels of 
juriſdiction, being truly paraſti curiæ, in puſing a court up be- 
yond her bounds for — own advantage. Bacon. 
(5-) His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with _ 
. ere 
This army, led by a tender prince, * 
Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition pat, 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Think not of men above that which is written, that no one 


of you be puffed up one againſt another. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
Vour anceſtors, who puff your mind with pride, 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryden. 
Who ſtands ſafeſt ; tell me, is it he 
That ſpreads and ſwells in puff d proſperity ? Pope. 
The 1 were ſo puff d up with their conftant felicity, 
that they thought nothing impoſſib Broome. 


Pur PER. . f. [from puff.) One that puffs. 
Pu'rrIx. 2. f. [puſfino, Italian, mergus.] 1. A water 


fowl. 2. A kind of fiſh. 3. A kind of 455 filled 


with duſt. 


(1.) Among the firſt ſort, we reckon the dipchick, murrs, 


creyſers, curlews and puffins. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


Pu'zrinaeepLE. n. . A ſort of apple. Ainſworth, 
 Pu'rrinGLyY: adv. _ puffing. ] 1. Tumidly ; with 


ſwell. 2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 


Pu' r v. 2 from puff. ] 1. Windy; flatulent. 2. Tu- 
mid; turgid. 


(1. ) Em hyſema is a light puffy tumour, eaſily ieldin to the 
preſſure of you fingers, 2 ariſeth again in the — * take 
them off. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

(2.) An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftineſs, runs into 
the ſwelling puffy ſtile, becauſe it looks like greatneſs. 


T his f. * the dew- dr South. Shak 

n F 9 11 | W Pod. u. / [piza, Saxon, a girl. Shiner. ] A kind name 
In filks that whiſtl gf but he? of a monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 

He ſcarce allow'd me half an eye. Herbert. Upon ſetting him down, and calling him pug, I "IO? him 


to be her favourite monkey. Aadiſon, Spectator. 


paſſage. 

mos are we to cavil at the ms taggered attire of the turkey, 
and the long excreſcency that hangs down over his bill, when he 
ſwells with pride. More againſt Atheiſm. 


Pucn. interj. [corrupted from puff, or borrowed from the 


ſound.] A word of contempt. 


Pu'err. 3. . [pugille, Fr.] What is taken up between the 


thumb and two firſt fingers. Dick. 
Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of dats a quart of 
vieger. 0 Bacor's Natural Hiſtory. 


quarrelſome; fighting. 


Pucnxa'ciTy. n. /. [from pugnax, Lat.] Quarrelſomeneſs; 


inclination to fight. 


Pulis vz. adj. [puis d, French. It is commonly ſpoken 


and written puny, See Puny,] 1. Young; ger; 
later in time. 2. Inferiour. 3. Petty ; inconfiderable; 


ſmall. 


(i,) IF, he undergo any alteration, it muſt be in time, or of 


a puiſne date to eternity. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 


FU L 


(2.) When the place of a chief pad becomes vacant, 2 
Fraſne judge ge, who hath approved himſelf deſerving, ſhould be 
eferre 


1 | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
3.) A puiſae tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one ſide, 
breaks his like a noble gooſe. 


Shakeſp. 4s You like it. 
Puri'sSANCE. . . [puifſame, Fr. This word ſeems to 


have been pronounced with only two ſyllables.] Power; 

ſtrength ; force. 

| The chariots were drawn not by the ſtrength of horſes, but 

by the puiſſance of men. Deftru&ion of Troy. 
Grandſires, babies and old women; ; 


Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and purfſarce. Shakeſp. 
Look with forehead bold and big enough 

Upon the power and puiſſance of the king. Shakeſp. 
Our farce is our own; our own right hand 

Shall teach us higheſt deeds. .Milton. 


TONES: adj. ¶ puiſſant, Fr.) Powerful; ſtrong ; for- 
cible. 5 | 
The queen is coming with a pui ſſant hoſt. 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv'd ; which in recountin 
His grief grew f uſſaut, and the ſtrings of life 3 
Began to crack. | Shakeſpeare. 
For iety renown'd and pritant deeds. Milton, 
The climate of Syria, the far diſtance from the ſtrength of 
Chriſtendom, and the near neighbourhood of thoſe that were 
moſt puiſſant among the Mahometans, cauſed that famous enter- 
priſe, after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite aban- 


Shakeſteare. 


PUKE. ./ [of uncertain derivation.) 
Medicine cauſing vomit. is 
To Puxt. w.n. To ſpew; to vomit. 
| e infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms. 
Pu'ceR. ». . from puke.) Medicine cauſing a vomit. 
| The puer rue, | 
The ſweetner ſaſſafras are added too. 


1. Vomit. 2. 


handſomeneſs ; quality oppoſite to deformity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, wherein 
there is an a ed pelchritude. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
Pulchr: is conveyed by the outward ſenſes unto the foul, 
but a more intellectual faculty is that which reliſhes it. More. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the hardneſs of 
their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make up 
what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. 
That there 18 a pulchritude and comelineſs of propor- 
tion in the leaves, flowers and fruits of plants, is aiteſted by the 
general verdit of mankind. _ Ray on the Creation. 
To PuLeg. v. n. [piauler, Fr.] 1. To cry like a chicken. 
2. To whine; to cry ; to whimper. 
(x.) Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 
pulings ; let the muſick likewiſe be ſharp and loud. Bacon. 
( 2.) To ſpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomaſs. Shakeſp. 
To have a wretched puling fool, Lis 

A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 

To anfwer, I'll not wed. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Weak puling things unable to ſuſtain 5 

Their ſhare of labour, and their bread to gain. 
When ice covered the water, the child ba his legs 


; and 


when he began this cuſtom, was puling and tender. Locke. 
This puling apo, Rag rules his reaſon, 

And prompts his zeal for Edward's baſtard brood. Rowe. 

Pu'Licx. u. /. An herb. Ain ſwartb. 


Pur cost. adj, [puliceſus, pulex, Latin.] Abounding with 
fleas. Did. 
Po“LIoL. 2. / An herb. Ainſworth. 
To PULL. v. a. [pulhan, Saxon.] 1. To draw violently 
towards one. 2. To draw forcibly : commonly with on 


or of, or ſome other particle. 3. To pluck ; to gather. 


ignominy. 


doned. : Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Pur's$aNTLY. adv. [from puifant.] Powerfully ; for- 
_..__ erbly. 


Shateſteare. 


Garth. 
Pu'.curiTUDE. . ,. [pulchritudo, Latin.] Beauty; grace; 


South. 


FUL 


4 To tear; to rend. 5. ToPuLt down, To ſubvert ? 
to demoliſh. 6. To PuLL dewn. To degrade. 7. To 
PuLL up. To extirpate ; to eradicate. 
(1.) What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, the fame 
with the other they pull back. Hooker. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. Gen. viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, ſo that he could not 
full it in again. 1 K; gg, xiii. 4. 
Pull them out like ſheep for the ſlaughter, and prepare them 
for the day of ſlaughter. Jer. vii. 11. 
They fulled away the ſhoulder and 8 their ears. Zech. 
III ne never cruſhed that man, whom fortune de- 
ceived not; I therefore have counſelled my friends to place all 
things ſhe gave them fo, as ſhe might take them from them, not 
full them. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovery. 
(2.) He was not fo deſirous of wars, as without juſt cauſe of 
his _ * full them upon him. . 
A boy came in great hurry to pull off my boots. Swift. 
(3.) When Fen ee. rx Md en _4 his head, 
He joys to full the ripen'd pear. Dryden. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and ſtronger than if 


Tet ſtand till the ſeed is ripe. Mortimer. 
4.) He hath turned allde my ways, and pulled me in pieces; 
he hath made me deſolate. Lam. iii. 2. 


(J.) Although it was judged in form of a ſtatute, that he 
ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate confiſcated, and his 
houſes pulled duaun, yet his caſe even then had no great _ of 

| acon. 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is far eaſier to pull 
down than build up; for that ſtructure, which was above ten 
fummers a building, and that by no mean artiſts, was deſtroyed 
in a moment.  _ Heuel's Vacal Foreſt. 

When God is faid to build or pull down, tis not to be un- 
derſtood of an houſe; God builds and unbuilds worlds. 
| | ; | | Burnet, 

(6.) He begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 

To raiſe the onde and pull down the proud. Roſcom. 

What title has this queen but lawleſs force ? 1 

And force muſt full her down. . Dryden. 

They may be afraid to full down miniſters and favourites 
grown formidable. | Davenax-. 

(2.) What cenſure, doubting thus of innate principles, 1 
may deſerve from men, who will be apt to call it pulling ub the 
old foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell ; I perſuade my- 
ſelf, that the way I have purſued, being conformable to truth, 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer. | :. Tecke. 
PuLL. =. /. (from the verb.] 1. The act of pulling. 2. 

Conteſt ; ſtruggle. 3 Pluck; violence ſuffered. 

(1.) I awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was 
faſtened at the top of my box. Gulliver's Travels, 
(2.) This wereſtling pull between Corineus and Gogmagog is 
reported to have befallen at Dover. . Carew, 
Duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 


That bears lo ſhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once; 


His lady banith'd, and a limb lopt off. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'LLEx. n. . [from pull.] One that pulls. 
| Shameleſs Warwick, peace ? 
Proud ſetter up and fuller down of kings. Shakeſ/. 
Pu'LLEN. #. J. [pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. Bailey. 


Pu'LLET. 2. /. [poulet, Fr]! A young hen. 
Brew me a pottle of ſack finely. | 
— With eggs, fir ? | | 
— Simple of itſelf ; I'll no pullet ſperm in my brewage. Shak. 
I felt a hard tumour on the right ſide, the bigneſs of a puller's 
g. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ST hey died not becauſe the pullets would not feed, but becauſe 
the devil foreſaw their death, he contrived that abſtinence in 
5 | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pu'LLey. n. /. [pouliz, Fr.] A ſmall wheel turning on a 
pivot, with a furrow on its outſide in which a rope 


UNS. | 

Nine hundred of the ſtrongeſt mn were employed to dra» up 
theſe cords by many pulleys faſtene on the poles, and, in three 
hours, I was ied and flung into the engine. Suit. 


in 


. 
Here pullies make the pond'rous oak aſcend. Gay. 
To Pu'LLULATE-. v. [ puliuls, Lat. pulluler, Fr.] T 
germinate ; to bud. RE 
Pu'LMONaARY. adj. [from pulmo, Latin.] Belonging to the 
lungs. 
Often theſe n—_—— ſufferers, for want of ſufficient vigour 
and ſpirit to carry on the animal regimen, drop into a true pul- 
monary conſumption. Blackmore. 
The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but ſmall in 
reſpe& to that of the heart. Arbuthnot. 
Pu'rMonary- #. / [pulmonaire, Fr. pulmonaria, Lat.] 
The herb lungwort. | Ainſworth. 
Pu'rmonick. adj. [pulmo, Lat.] 2 the lungs. 
| An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſe of pulmonick confump- 
tion, or conſumption of the lungs. Harvey. 
Cold air, by its immediate contact with the ſurface of the 
lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, ul- 
cerations, and all forts of pu/monick conſumptions. Arbuthnot. 
PULP. . [pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr.] 1. Any 
2. The ſoft part of fruit; the part of fruit diſtin from 
the ſeeds and rind. 
(1.) The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a little 
pulp of marrow diffuſed. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
(2.) The ſavoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtream. Milton. 
Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a fecondary intenſion for the ſuſte- 


nance of man and other animals, Ray. 
— ä The grub 
Oft unobſerv'd invades the vital core, 
Pernicious tenant, and her ſecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp - 
Ceaſeleſs. | _ Philips. 


Pu'Leit. 2. . [ pulpitum, Lat. pulpitre, pupitre, French.] 
1. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker ſtands. 2. 
The higher deſk in the church where the ſermon is pro- 
nounced ; diftin& from the lower deſk where prayers are 
(2.) Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
(2.) We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it ought not to be an argument _ the art, * more 
than the impieties of the fulpit in the late rebellion. den. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit cloth, and railed in 


the communion table. 


Biſhops were not wont to preach out of the pulpit, Ayliffe. 
Pulpits their ſacred ſatyr learn d to ſpare, 
And vice admir'd to find a flatt'rer there. Pope. 


Pu'Leovus. adj, [from pulp.] Soft; pappy- 
The redſtreak's pulpous fruit Ts 
With gold irradiate, and vermilion ſhines. Philips. 
Pu'LeousNEsS. #- [from pulpous.] The quality of be- 
ing pulpous. COD | 
Pvu'ier. adj. [from pulp.) Soft ; PaPPyY. 


* * 0 — 


In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pu/}y covering, then a 
Ray on the Creation. 
ſpecifick difference of one vegetable 
* into a pulpy ſubſtance of an 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
pulſatio, | from pulſo, 
Latin.] The act of beating or nioving with quick ſtrokes be pulverized and ſifted. 


hard ſhell, within which is the ſeed. 

Putrefaction deſtroys the 

from another, converting 
ani:nal nature. 


Puls (T ION. 2. [ pulſation, Fr. 


againſt any thing oppoſing. 


This original o 
the pulſation of the great artery. 


Puls E. 2. /. | pulſus, Lat.] 
is perceived by the touch. 


ſoft maſs. 


Addi ſon, Spetator. 


the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Theſe commotions of the mind and body oppreſs the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obſtructed in its pu/ſation. Harvey. 
PuLsa'roR. n. . [from pu, Lat.] A ftriker ; a beater. 4 
1. The motion of an artery To Pu“LVII. v. a. [from the noun-] To ſprinkle with 

as the blood is driven through it by the heart, and as it 5 | 
2. Ofcillation ; vibration; 
alternate expanſion and contraction; alternate approach may not ſtink of the ſtable. 


* 

and receſſion. 3. To feel one's PuLsz. To try or know 

one's mind artfully. 4. [From pull] Leguminous plants. 
Plants not reaped but pulled or plucked. RW 
(1.) Pulſe is thus accounted for: when the left ventricle of 
the heart contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery, 
the blood in the artery is not only thruſt forward towards the 
extremities, but the channel of the artery is likewiſe dilated ; 
when the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of the artery 
ceaſes ; that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes to contract, then 
the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their natural elafticity, return 
again to their former ſtate, and contract the channel of the ar- 
tery, till it is again dilated by the diaſtole of the heart; this 
diaſtole of the artery is called its pulſe, and the time the ſpiral 
fibres are returning to their natural ſtate, is the diſtance between 
two puljes : this pulſe is in all the arteries of the body at the 
ſame time; an kigh pulſe is either vehement or ſtrong, but if 
the dilatation of the artery does not riſe to its uſual height, it is 
called a low or weak pulſe ; but if between its dilatations there 
| paſſes more time than uſual, it is called a flow pulſe : again, if 
the coats of am artery feel harder than uſual from any cauſe 
whatſoever, it is called an hard pauſe ; but if by any contrary 


cauſe they are ſofter, then it is called a ſoft pulſe. Quincy. 
- Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? Shakeſpeare. 


The proſperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not inferior to 


that of this, which, according to the pulſe of ftates, is a great 
diminution of their health. | Clarendon. 
My body is from all diſeaſes free ; 
My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat. Dryden. 


If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulſe, thole, 
in many pulſes, will grow to a conſiderable maſs. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) The vibrations or pulſes of this medium, that they may 
cauſe the alternate fits of eafy tranſmiſſion and eaſy reflexion, 
muſt be ſwifter than light, and by conſequence above ſeven 


hundred thouſand times ſwifter than ſounds. Newton. 
4. With Elijah he partook, 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his ele Milton, 
Mortals, from your fellows blood abſtain ! i 
While corn and pulſe by nature are beſtow'd. Dryden. 
Tares are as advan us to land as other pulzs. Mort. 


To PuLss. v. n. [from the noun.] To beat as the pulſe. 
„The heart, when ſeparated wholly from the body in fome 
animals, continues ſtill to pulſe for a conſiderable time. Ray. 
Pu'r.s10n. #. J. [from puſſus, Lat] The Axt of driving or 
of forcing forward: in oppoſition to ſuction or traction. 
Admit it might uſe the motion of pa/fior, yet it could never 
that of attraction. More's Divine Dialogues, 
By attraction we do not here underſtand what is improperly 
called ſo, in the operations of drawing, fucking and pumping, 
which is really pu/{/ior and truſion. Hs Bentley, 
Pu'LveRABLE. adj. [from pulveris, Lat.] Poflible to be 
reduced to duſt. | | 
In making the firft ink, I could by filtration ſeparate a pretty 
ſtore of a black pulverable ſubſtance that remained in the fire, 
1 | — TRE” Boyle on Colours. 
PuLvERIZa'TION. #. , [from pulverize.] The act of 
powdering ; reduction to duſt or powder. 
To PU'LVERIZE. v. a. [from pulveris, Lat. pulveriſer, 
Fr.] To reduce to powder; to reduce to duſt. 
If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture will 
ſhoot into fine cryſtals, that ſeem to be of an uniform ſubſtance, 
And are conſiſtent enough to be even brittle, and to endure to 
| | Boyle. 
PuLve'rULENCE. 2. f. | pulverulentia, Lat.] Duſtineſs ; 
abundance of duſt. 3 | 
Pu'Lvir. 2. /. | pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet ſcents. 


The toilette, nurſery of charms, | 
Completely furniſh'd with bright beauty's arms, 
The patch, the powder-box, pulvil, perfumes. 


Ga 
perfumes in powder. by 14 
Have you pulvilled the and poſtilion, that they 
Congreve's Way of the World. 


PUN 


Prutz. / nee, Sumicis, Latin. ] The fumice is 
evidently a flag or cinder of ſome foſſil, originally bear- 


ing another form, reduced to this ſtate by fire: it is a 79 Pu 
matter full of little pores and cavities: of 


lax and pungy 
2 pale, whitiſh, grey colour: the prmice is found parti- 
ly about the burning mountains. 


6 . a Medica. 
Fay nay ſtones I haſtily hent, 
And z but ht — 2 


Spenſer. 
Etna and Veſuvius, which conſiſt upon ſulphur, hy 
fmake, aſhes and pumice, but no water. Bacon. 


—— — Near the Lucrine lake, 


Steams of fulphur raiſe 2 ſtifling heat, 

And through the pores of the warm pumice (weat. Addiſon. 
PDL. x. {. See Pownrr. A 
PUMP. =. J. [pempe, Dutch and French.] 1. An engine 


| by which water is drawn up from wells: its operation is 
performeg by the preſſure of the air. 2. A ſhoe with a 


* 7 dg I. HT _ 
1. pump grown vt no water, | 
2 He water into it my = More Sen . 
In the framing chat great ſhip built by Hiero, Athenæus 
mentions this — as being inſtead of a pump, by the 
help of which one man might eafily drain out the water though 
| Wilkins s Dedalus. 


deep. | 
W with a common pump handle, for 
* on rd re IL 
(2. ing 
1 Snag Night's Dream. 
- Follow me this jeſt, now, till thou baft worn out thy pump, 
that when the fingle ſole of it is worn, the jeſt remain 
fingular. 7 Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
ia's ivy ſhews her ive over comical Y ; her 


Peacham. 
. 
pliſh fplaſh in pumps. 
To Pumy. v. n. . 
ISIS. — 8 
him, um labor in a fhip, ye 
. -neglefts-to top the leak. Seas Decay of Pay. 
To Punt. v. a, 1. To raiſe or throw out as by means of 
a pump. 2. To examune artfully by fly int 
ſa as to draw out any ſecrets or concealments. 
(1.) Not finding ſufficient room, it breaks a veſſel to force 
its , and _— they * Dr, ,: the 
cavities about it with a deluę hich is pumpe and em 
tied. | | * 3 12 
(2.) The one's the learned knight, ſeek out, N 
Hiuai bra. 


And pump them what they come about. 
Aſk him what =_ „ 
Amongſt his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you; 
But fump not me for politicks. Otway's Venice Preſer v d. 
Puſmres, . . [from pump.] The perſon or the inſt ru- 
ment that 2 1 | 
Pu/mpion. . ſ. [pepo.} A plant. BD Midler. 
turtles from” jays. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Pux. #. J. [I know not whence this word is to be deduced : 
to un, is to grind or beat with a pelle; can pur mean an 
empty ſound, like that of a mortar beaten, as c/ench, the 
old word for pan, ſeems only a corruption of c/i»4?] An 
equivocation ; a quibble ; an expreſſion where a word 
has at once different meanings. 
It is not the word, but the that appears on the medal : 
cuniculus may ftand for a rabbit or a mine, but the picture of 
a rabbit is not the picture of a mine; a pur can be no mere 
engraven, than it can be tranſlated, - Aadiſon. 


To work a pump; to 


s 4 


—— 


Mortimer. 
7 beards, new ribbons to your 
Shakeſp. Mi 


ſhank is not for 


Seift's ier later. 5 


errogatories, 


nan impreſſion or h 


mony. 2. The point h fencing. 
nonp. 4. The per g 


P UN 
| But fill their purſe, our poet's work is done, 

Alike 5 La 7 ꝗ Pope. 
v. . [from the ms] To quibble ; to uſe the 
word at once in different ſenſes. 

wel ne I 22 loſt, of thoſe 

o dealt in d or tun'd in proſe. den. 

You would be a better man, Feen 

Triſtram. Tatler. 
To PUNCH. v. a. {poingonner, Fr.] To bore or perforate 

by driving a ſharp inſtrument. 
When I was mortal, my anointed body 

By thee was funched full of deadly holes. 

By reafon of its conſtitution it continued 

ſeen a hole punched in leather. 

Your work will ſometimes 


Shakeſpeare. 
open, as I have 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ire to have holes funched in 
it at the forge, you muſt then make a ſteel punch, and harden 
the paint of it without tempering. Moxon. 
| - * may, with = rage 2 ſharp wag pod a4 womb, 
ch and perforate n of the eruca, and caſt her eggs 
— her | Kay on the 8 — 
Puncn- 3. , [from the verb.] 1. A pointed inſtrument, 
which, driven -by a blow, perforates bodies: it is often 
uſed of an inſtrument which being hollow cuts out a 
piece. 3. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with water, 
ſugar, and the juice of lemons ; and formerly with ſpice. 
3. [Puncinells, Italian.) The buffoon or harlequin of the 
puppet-ſhow. 4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and 
well knit, having a ſhort back and thin ſhoulders, with 
a broad neck, and well fined with fleſh. Farrier's Dic. 
5 [Pumilis obefus, Latin.] In contempt or ridicule, a 
hort fat fellow. | 
(x.) The ſhank of a key the punch cannot ſtrike, becauſe the 
with ſubſtance ſufficient; but the drill cuts 
a true round hole. Moxos's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(2-) Punch is an Indian word expreſſing the number of in- 


PR 1 : 2 F. 17 Travels. 
The | India dry gripes are me 22 22 Sag 


No brute can endure the taſte 72 liquor, and conſe- | 


'- quently it is againſt all the rules of hi to aſſign thoſe 
animals as 2 of punch. | Favit. 
( 3.) Of rarecſhows he fung and punch's feats. 


| Gay. 
Py'xcaeon. . /. [poingen, Fr.] 1. An inſtrument driven 


ſo as to make a hole or impreſſion. 2. A meaſure of 


1 granted liberty of coining to 


[ certain cities and 
abbies, allowing them one ſtaple and two Fancheons 


at a rate. 
| Camden, 
Pu'ycaes. x. /. Hie tunch.] An inſtrument that makes 


In the upper jaw are five teeth bef 5 not inciſors or cutters, 


but thick puvrchers. Greau s Muſeum. 
PUNCTILIO. =. ſ. A ſmall nicety of behaviour; a nice 
point of exactneſs. 


If their _ is bad, they uſe — to Ro their adrer- 
faries, they fei eas to gain time for themſelves, and inſi 
on 75 By pl = | Kettlewvell. 

: peaple are much aſtoniſhed, when they hear of 


| thaſe ſolemn conteſts which are made among the great, upon 
| the punetiigs of a publick < 


. Add, 1fon. 
the moment a daughter clandeſ- 
quits her father's houſe. | | Clariſſa. 


Punctilio is out of doors, 
tinely 


PuncT!L1ous. adj. [from pandilie.] Nice; exact; punc- 


wal to ſuperſtirjon. 
Some depend on a functiliaus obſervance of divine laws, 
which they hope will attone for the habitual tranſgreſſion of 
the reſt. | 5 Rogers's Sermons. 
PuncTiLiovusNEss- u. , [from pundilions.] Nywety; ex- 
actneſs of behaviour. 


Pu/ncTo- n. , [punto, Spaniſh.] 1 


ice point of cere- 
or ex 


. FOE G 
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P U N 


1.) The final conqueſt of Granada from 
Fedde diſplayed in his letters, with all the particularities 
and religious pundos and ceremonies that were obſerved in the 
reception of that city and kingdom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Vat be all you come for? 

Ns Mor BR © Prat 
puncto. Shakeſp. Merry Wroes of Windfor. 
PUNCTUAL adj. [und ue, French. 10 1. Compriſed in 
2 conſiſt ing in a point. 2. Exact; nice ; puncti- 
ous 
1.) ——— This earth a ſpot, 
FL atom with the awry wed a 
— all her number d ftars, that ſeem to rowl 
aces incomprehenſible ; for ſuch 

Tha heir diſtance and their ſwift return 

Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. Milton. 

(2.) A gentleman punctual of his word, when he had heard 

that two had upon a meeting, and the one neglected his 
hour, would ſay of him, he is a young man then. Bacon. 

This miſtake to avoid, we muſt obſerve the funct᷑ual diffe- 

rences of time, and fo diſtinguiſh thereof, as not to confound 
or loſe the one in the other. Browhn's Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menſtruent, and the men pubeſcent at 
; the of twice ſeven, is accounted a truth. Brown. 

1 in all his _ Atterbury. 
dence of the death and fu "Ihe 2 r of 
1s een exact, that they ſeem rather 
events prophecy of ſuch as were to come. 1 


lous exaQneſs. 
For the 
other princes with that 
commanded him to o 
* * own conditions. 


822 PT 


as Sophronio had done, he 
him a blank, wherein he might ſet 
8 Howel's Vocal Forge. 


ſome of theſe | 

to preſerve the text, LEA the infinite care 
— that there might be no miſtake in a ſingle 
etters 


I NCTUALLY- 


adv. [from punctual.] Nicely ; exactly; 


uloufl 
— if every man had 
4 ce to conceive how much of right were due both to and 
from himſelf, ute, ade ret comente juſt as to 
what he knew requiſite, and to with his own 
Concerning the 8 bodies, a 5 is ſo much exactneſs 
e 
to the hun ws Aw R 
I freely bring Moſes hath related to the teſt, comparing 
- It with things as now they ſtand ; and finding his account to be 
tre, I fairly declare what I find. . Waodwward. 
Pu'ncTuaLNEss. #, J [from — | 
nicety. - 
| The moſt literal tranſlation of the 


natural fication of the words, 1s 
— which ad is ne i 


the ſpirit and of the facred tent. | 
PuncTYA'TION. 1. . de, Lat.] The ad or method 
of pointing. 


in the words 


made with a ve 
With the 
„„ 4th orga em Pym ann 
made thereby were never felt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Nerves may be wounded by ſiſſon or pune the former 
way being cut rough. they are irrecoverable; but when 
pricked by a ſharpr pointed „ which kind of wound is 


ch 
ad con 


the Moors, king To Pu/ncTULATE. v. u. [pundulam, Latin.] 


PU'NGENT, adj. [pungens, Hy 


8 n. 7 [from pun&ual.] Nicety ; ſcrupu- 
t of thoſe that hereafter ſhould ſerve 


was ſerviceable, but not officious ; faithful to 


iss of words, Fell. . 
ies did not fo much conduce 


Grew's Coſwel. Pu'nice. z. J [cimex, It.] A wallouſe; 


Raleigh's Tf Eſſays. 


on the Creation. 


ExaQuneſs ; 


It ought to do it willingly, without being forced to it by | 
oo or punctuation. Addiſon. 
Pu'xncture. =. % 2 Lat.] A ſmall prick ; 2 
* 


be reganded NH Wiſenes.. 


P U N 


To mark 
with ſinall ſpots. 


The ſtudds have their ſurface punctulated, as if ſet all 
with other ſtudds infinitely leer. = 


Woodward. 
. Fe NDLE. #. / K Lat.] A ſhort and 


fat woman. dinſeuertb. 
Pound AR. n. . „Lit.! A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Prager: 1. /. [fr om ung. 1. Power of pricking. 


2. Heat on the tongue; acrid 3- Power to pierce 

the ons 4 2 3 keenneſs. 

u ce, its can wound the 

. will Kill them, as ſteel — — Arbuthnot. 

(3. An o 2 of OT. of the work is as 

nec to found a e © it, as the autho. 

rity 1 commands, E22 wrench ee ency 
of menaces, or proſpect Fe miſchiefs upon negle& 2. E. 


\ (4-) When he hath confidered the force and þ = ca 
be Wetten bigs pplied to the fathers of that 

eſtern biſhops, he may ahate Ks reg nh toe 
Stillingfleet. 


on the tongue; acrid. 3. Piercing; ſharp. 
monious; biting. 
(i.) Ju where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 


A charge of ſnuff the virgin threw ; 
5 8 atom juſt, 


duſt. i Pope. 


me 


Lend fr him on the rack, 
Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, 
With pungent pains on ev'ry fide ; 
80 us in torments dy d. 


chiefly of and pungent manner 
but partly in a ily of > harp ad pa of = 
a bugg. Hadi. 


Bras. Ainſivortb. 


_ Pux1'cs ous. adj. [punicews, Lat.} Purple. 
Pu'xiness. u. ſ. [from punry.] Pettineſs ; fmallneſs. 


To PU/NISH. v. 4. [punio, Latin.} 1. To chaſtiſe; to 
afi&Q with penalties or death for ſome crime. 2. To. 
revenge a fauk with pain or death. 

(1.) — Your d low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 


Are puniſhed with. Shakeſd. Ki Leer... 
If you will not hearken, I will pig you ſeven times more 
for your ſins. | » XXVi. 18. 
A greater pow'r 
Now rul'd him, fumiſb d in the ſhape he fn; Milton. 
Will he draw out, | | 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite: 


In pus d man 


Milton. . 
6 I will punifb your offences with the rod, and your fin 


Bible. 


PuixismaBLy. [punifſable, Pr. 2 Worthy 
of 2 of puniſhmen * g 
Sent the kind of pint 
poſitive, and —_— as men hall think wath diſcretion 
— opens ot Hooker. . 
Sith. creatures, which have no can ſhew no 
will; FN 1g egy and only that 
which ſinneth, is ſubje& to puniſhment ; which way. ſhould any 
 fuch creature be þ r w of God? Hooker. 
door by which they entered. Taylor Rule of Living Holy... 
Pu'nisHaBLENESS. 2. . 8 The quality 
of deſerving or a — 


r 


„ TS 
— A. J. {from punib.) One who inflits pains 


for a crime. 
This knows my funj/ber ; therefore as far 


In which ten thouſand forts of puni/bments 
The curſed creatures do eternally torment. 
Unleſs it were a bloody m 


Stenſer. 


I never gave them condign þ Shak 
Thou, through the AY of „ ſhalt receive ruſt | 
puniſdment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 


Is not deſtruction to the wicked? and a ſtrange puniſhment to 
the workers of iniquity ? Fob, xxxi. 3. 


He that doubts, whether or no he ſhould honour his þ 0g 
wants not reaſon, but puniſhment. Holyday. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thoſe horrid crimes 3 
Nor half the pun s thoſe crimes have met. Dryden. 
| 3 that which is neceſſary to beget certainty in the mind, 
namely, conſideration, is in a man's power, therefore 


| the belief oe diſeief of thoſe things is a proper ſubject for 
rewards and prix: 


Almighty has eftabli as the enforcements of his law, are 


of weight enough to determine the choice, . 
| pleaſure or pain this life can bes. Locke. 


: Poxi' TION, #. . [punition, Fr. punitio, Latin.) Puniſh- 


ment. Ainſworth. 


Pu'sITIVE. * [from punis, Lat.] Awarding or inflict- 
charged with ſin, whether by God or 


men, nor any funitive law enacted by either againſt 1 rolling 
down the hull. 


to . 


Punx k. . . A whore; a common pralitune: a ſtrumpet · 
She may be a punk; for man * CO 


widow, nor wife, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
And made them fight, like mad or | 
For dame religion as for punk. Hudibrat. 
Near theſe a n eres its head, 

Where unfledg'd aftors learn to laugh and cry, 3 

Where infant punts their tender voices try, Dryden. 


 Pu'nsTex. =. /. (from un.] A quibbler; a low wit who 
and panfler 


endeavours at reputation by double meani 2 
His mother was couſin to Mr. Swan, gam 
of London. 


To Pn r. v. 2. To play at baſſet and ombre. 


One is for ſetting up an aſſembly for baſfet, where none 
ſhall be admitted to punt, that have not taken the oaths. 


When a duke to Janſen punts at White's, 


Or city hei Its Y DEE 
— . feels nels lr left joy than they. 4 Pope. 
PUNT. adj. [puis ne, F rench. ] 1. Young, 2. Inferiour : 
petty; of an under rate. 


N Is * king's grandes bog names ? 
Arm, arm, name; a puny ſubject ſtrikes | 
At thy great bag ' Shateſd. Rich. II. 


w me not, 

Leſt . and boys with ſtones, 
In puay battle flay me. 

Drive 

The n 


and Pope. 


| Seduce 1 2 Milten. 
This friend that ſtrength, as to remain unſhaken by 
ſuch aſſaults, witch RF ſtrong enough to ſhake down and 
annihilate the 06 bu little pumy minds. South, 

| Jove at their 


: n . < Ap xt 
Nr e Dryden. 
u' uv. 1. . A young nexperiences unſeaſoned wretch. 


Wilkins. 
The vom: "nd purjbment of ochre which the 


Pu'xrToRy. adj. [from punis, Lat.] Puniſhing ; tending 


Addiſon. Py'piLany. 2 


Shakeſp. Coriolans : 


e 
Tendemefs of heart makes 2 man but a Jury in this fin 
5 and crams the crowing exploits of this 


' Seuth's Sermons. 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. Milton. Te | Pur. V. N. [from puppy.] To bein forth whelps : uſed 
Py! NISHMENT. . /. [punifſement, Fr.) Any infliction or of a bitch — young. 8 
pain impoſed in vengeance of a crime. PUPIL. * 4 [pupilla, Latin.) 1. The _— of the eye. 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, 2. [ Pupil 


F « "Py pupillus, i ſcholar ; one 


under the care of a tutor. 3. A ward ; one under the 
care of his guardian. 


(1.) Lookin in a glaſs, when ſhut one the pupil 
of the other, that is o — A 2 4775 
Setting a candle ore a child, bid him look upon it, and 
his pupil ſhall contract itſelf very much to exclude the light; 
as when after we have been ſome time in the dark, a bright 
light is 122 in and ſet before us, till che | 4.99 * 
our eyes have y contracted. Ray on the Creation. 
The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tract that round hole in it, called the pupil of the eye. More. 
The rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral parts of the pupil, 
have ſeveral obliquities to the glaſſes. Newton's Optichs. 
(2.) My maſter fues to her, and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, 
He being Vow pupil, to become her tutor. Shbaleſp. 
— one of my father's ſervants, 
With ſtore of tears this treaſon gan unfold, 


And faid my guardian would his pupil kill. Fairfax 
If this 4 litician find in ths pupils any —_—_ 2 


fear of God's 2 judgments, he perſuades them that God 
hath ſo great need of men's. ſouls, that he will accept them at 


any time, and 3 any condition. Raleigb. 
utors ſh behave reverently before their pupils. 
L' Eftrange. . 
The great work of a governor is, to ſettle in his —_ — | 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wiſdom. Locke. 
3.) Tell me, thou puf/ to great Pericles, 
t are the grounds | 
To undertake fo young, fo welt » ve? den. 


So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly a 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies ; 

Through the new pupil ſoft ning he wes flow, : 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to wile, Ticiel. 
Puri LAGE. 3. , [from pupil. 1. State of being a ſcho- 

lar. 2. Wardſhip; minority. 
5 .) The excellent Doctor moſt readily received this votary 
proſelyte to learning into his care and pufpilage for _ 
| Fell. 
e ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt are under the 
diſcipline of pupilage, ſhould be relaxed as faff as their age, 
' diſcretion, and good behaviour allow, 
(2.) Three ſons he dying left, all under age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vorti =. 
Uſurp'd the crown, during their pupi 
Which the infant's tutors gathering to 
Them cloſely into Armorick did bas, | Spenſer, 
[pupillaire, Fr. _ "HY Latin; from 
pupil] Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 
Pu“ rizr. n. ſ. [poupee, Fr. pupus, Latin.] 1. A ſmall 
image moved by men in a mock drama; a wooden 
tragedian. 2. A word of contempt. 
(J.) Once Zelmane could not ſtir, but that as if they had 
| been pupfete, whoſe motion ſtood only upon her. pleaſure, 
; 2 with ſerviceable ſteps, Gynecia with greedy eyes would 


follow her. | Sidney. 
nn their houſes certain things made 
wool, in the manner of puppets. Abbot. 


— wife was a woman of breeding, good humour and 
iſance; as for you, you look like a puppet moved b 
— Work. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 
As the he pipes of ſome carv'd organ move, 
5 The gilded 3 a Pope. 
n potence he ſpeaks, 


| iid wed dene deb the Pope. 
| (>) Fhow, ub th KA be hewn. s 


In Rome as well as I. 


Oh Ke motion ! oh exceeding — 
K 2 


. Cymbeline. | 


Shake ſp. 


J PUR 
rechnen. . /. { puppet and mas.) Maſter of a pup- Po'ncnase. #. f. [pourchas, old Fr. from the verb.] 


0 Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 2. Any thing 
Why is a handſome wife ador d | of which poſſelſion is taken any other way than by in- 
2 —— but her lord ? | heritance. 
rom yonder puppetman inquire, 1.) He that procures his child a a 
Who wiſely hides tis wood and wire. Seit. e. for B, than if te NX 
Pulrrzrssow. x. J. ee A mock drama tion to his fotmer acres. Locle on Education. 
performed by wooden ima ges 8 y wire. | Our thriving dean has purthas' d land ; 
PR you have a _ I -- * 2 = will bring him clear 
often ſee a pup} at. ve his rent four $ 3 Swift. 
To induce 2 to be foad of learning, 8 frequently (2.) A beauty 2 a wif? 


petſhow. Arbuthnot and Pofe. 


EA him to the Made — =_ purchaſe of his wanton eye; 
e council will make no more ion Seduc' 1 height of all his thoughts "Sp 

upon my 5 _ the ſight of a Lache, Pope. To baſe a. Shakeſpeare. 

Pu'epy. 2. , [poupee, French] I. A whelp ; progeny of The fox repairs to the wolf's cell, and takes poſſeſſion of his 

a © 2. A name of n reprcach to a ſtores; but lit had little joy of the purchaſe. L"Eftrange.. 


Pu'zcnastx- #. (from purchaſe.] A buyer; one that 


12 ny — 2 gains any thing for a price. 
$ 48 iarly of roaring N change, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shakeſteare. pas bord licence, 222 — * a Þ 
The rogues fli e unhappy hae bene far chſers of church lands, that,. 
5 would have drowned * 2 * 7 — aeg in tc purchaſes, men — 3 — 1 penny- 
1 th” litter. $ 1 . or. ways 
The ſow to the bitch fays, your — far all blind. op mph x beret 2 _ 


x Moſt of the old fiatues ray — to hare been 
Rare. cheaper to their firſt owners, than they ate to a modern pur- 
Titt the A dT ans ſad. ap. = Aut Remarks on faq. 
12.) I a 
monſter; a moſt ſcurvy menſter ! 
| Thus much I have — tre ar 
winch have given it out. 

I found my place taken up by a r 
— ade echt. 170 maticks. 6. TE - 
u'vey innocent v t; it 
PURBLIND. adj. (corrupted from poreb lind, which is ſtill 1 pa opinion. —_— an vn 

ufed in Scotland; "or and blind. Nearſghted z ſhort- of ſpeech. 


4- 


f a nebulo 
, ſo naked on my fide, | Latin. 
1 „ pls ag A cats Shakeſd. : 
known to ſeveral 
— — lower meſſes | | 
Totes an are to this buſineſs turblikd. Shakeſp. 
Like to purdlind moles, no greater light than that little 
which ey kun. Drummond. 
Darkneſs, that here ſurrounded our 


| terftandin 


will vaniſh av the d ing of eternal 

png buy ted 
e them ſee iti dark 85 

Lie 8 u#blind in the ight. — 


PAIN DI ESB. Þ. 
ſight. 

Polk HASA BIE. ah. eee That may be pur- 
chaſed, 8 or obtained. 


3 wot mach 


things exchanged for i 
;- 2 H, Fr.] > r 


Sh, Tod Fox a price. 3; To obtain at 


(6.) bay = * 1 kavo-wade my heart clean, I am jure | 


from my fin Prov: xx. 9. 
— of avit fare f 
( hand of fefe is Purey bat that which wins. 


Daniel... 
—— 0 3 Pure ey d faith, ; 
And:thou vnblemiſh'd form of. chaſtity.” Milton. 


<#F. Ul 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'(l;, 


Dryden. 

Aſcham. Py'reis. ** . [pourfilie, French; from the verb.] A 
border of embroidery. | 

PurxGA'TION. . . [purgation, Fr. purgatio, Latin] 1. 


g Clarendon. Th 0 . 8e . 
happened a civil war among the hawks, when the e act of 2 or purifying from vitious mix: uics 
ſend their 2. The act of cleanſing the body by downward evacu— 


friends again. L'Eftrange. ation. 3. The act of clearing from imputation of guil:. 

(12.) Keep thyſelf pure. Titus. (1.) We do not ſuppoſe the ation finithed, before tlie 

— Hypocrites auſterely talk, furgation of the air began. Burnet's Theery of the Earth. 

ing as impure, what God declares (2.) Let the phyſician apply himſelf more to pu gation than 

Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. Milton. do alteration, becauſe the ce is in quantity. Paco 
(13-) All of them were pure, and kill'd the paſſover. Ezra. (3.) If any man doubt, let him put me to my pr gation. 

Pure from childbed ſtain. | Milton. . | Shakeſpeare, 

Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 


Pu'xeLY. adv. [from pure.] 1. In a pure manner; not 
dirtily ; not with mixture. 2. Innocently ; without p,,, adj. [pargatif, French ; purgatizus, Latin. 


ilt. 3- Merely ; completely; totally. . : : 
560.9 [will purch parge — thy roſs, nnd take away all — having the power to cauſe evacuations down - 


Even to the guilt or the furgation. _ Shakeſteare, 


thy 0 3.) — Tcanquillitie — &" 30:  _  Purging medicines have their furgative virtue in a fine ſpi- 
So purely fate there; that waves nor ſmall, rit, they endure not boiling without loſs of virtue, Bacon. 
— 1 8 — "> Mili All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill 


All the round world, to man is but a pill; 


AER to raiſe an army, and conducting it to fight Inall i weeks ach. bac @ is in al 


| was purely due to him, and the * — =_ Poiſ or furgative, or- cordial. 3 
eden the particular obſervations on the metallick and mi- „ „ Lenient fwgatives evacuate the humours. Wiſeman. 
| 22 have not founded any thing but what furely and Pu RGATORY. #. /. [purgatoine, Fr. purgatorium, Lat.] A 
liately ho — * 4 the hedkes. place in which ſouls are ſuppoſed by the papiſts to be 


| Woodward's Nat. Hift.. purged y hre from carnal impurities, before they ae 
I converſe in full freedom with men of both parties; and if received into heaven. 


not in equal number, it is furely accidental, as having made Thou thy folk, through pains of fur ; 
| | Le bas Sr, one — fan than another. Sawef?. Doſt bear thy ta n nes Hain on Love. 
Pola ESS. =. . [from pure.) 1. Clearneſs; freedom In this age, there may be as great inſtances produced of 


from extraneous or foul admixtures. 2. Simplicity; en- ral charity, as when men. thouglit to get ſouls out of furga- 
emption from compoſition. 3. Innocence ; freedom from * | | _ Stllingfleet .. 
in Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. To PURGE. v. a. Ipunger, French; purge, Latin.] 1. To 
Yo" ) They + 60 the ricer Bid. of all the z5vers of Cleanſe ; to clear. 2. To clear from impurities : with of. 
PR had the prize for excellent purereſs and ſweetneſs, 3 To 3 guilt 3 from. 4. To clear from 
much as the bathing in it was: ted exceeding imputation of guilt. 5. To ſweep or put away impu- 
heal oy mY Ol ee idney. rities. 6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. 7. To - 


No circumftances are like to contribute more to the advance- rify ; to defecate. 
meat of 2 exact temperance, great fareneſs of G.) It will de like that labour of Hercules, in purgizg the 


ar, equal and " tranquility of government. ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from:ſuperſtttious obſervations an) 
| "9M | * 985 ach Temple. thing thet is clins and pure natural. 1 3 
2 An eſſende eternal. and ſpiritual, of abſolute 1 (2. To the Engliſh court aſſemble now | 
| amplicity. | = | | gÞ.. From. ev'ry region apes of idleneſs ; | | 
My love was ſuch, Naw- neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum. Shakeſp. 
It could, though he fupply'd no fuel, burn; Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees them 
Rich in itſelf, * elemental fire, | from mineral exhalations. | Woodward. 
Whoſe {urene;s.does no aliment require. Dryden... (3.) Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i th' olden time 
(z) May we evermore ſerve thee in holineſs and pureneſs of Ere human ftatute purg d the gen ral weal.  Shakeſp.. 
bing. | | Common Prayer. My foul is parg'd from grudging hate; 
(4-) In all this good propriety of wonds, and fureneſs of And with my hand 1 ſeal my true heart's love. Shake}... 
| phraſes in Terence, you-muſt not follow him always in placing The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our conſcience from dead 
A e Aſcham's Schookmafter. works to ſerve _— : | Heb. ix. 14. 
Pu'nrite. n. ſ. Pour flies, Fr.] A ſort of ancient trim Syphax, we'll join our cares to fusge away ; 
ing for womens. gowns, made of tinſel and thread ;. hey > at „ — 72 = reputation: Addiſon. 
called alſo bobbin work.. 5 Bailey. Intends t appear before the people, hoping 3 
7 Pula LE. v. a. [peurfler, Fr. profilare, Italian] To- To furge himſelf with words. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
decorate with a wrought or flowered border ; to border. Marquis Dorſet wWas haſting towards him, to urge himſelf 
with embroidery; to embroider. of ſome accuſation. | Bacon's Herry VII. 
A goodly wy clad in ſcarlet red, e (5-) I will urge. out from among you the rebels. 
| Purfled with gold and pearl of. rich aſſay. Spenſer. 1 5 : Exel. xx. 38. 
Emrold tuffa, ſlow ra. urfled blue and white, | Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may purge cut: 
Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, every prejudice and paſſion. oe, Decay of Piaty. 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Sale. (6.) Sir Philip Colthrop furged John Drakes, thu ſhoemaker 
Iris there with humid bow, N | = of Norwich, of the proud humcur.  Camder's Remains. 
Waters the odorous banks that blow. | The frequent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diet and of p:rg- 
Flowers of more mingled hew, | irgs, is a principal means of a frolon,.aticn © life, Bicon. 


Fhan ber purfled ſe can ſhew.. _-__ Milicen,, If he was net cuced, he purged/hia w.th Cat water. Ab. 


— P = R 


To Pu. v. . 1. To grow pure by clarification. 2, 
To have frequent ſtools. 
Pos. . / [from the verb.] A cathartick medicine; a 
medicine that evacuates the body by ſtool. 
Meet we the med cine of the ſickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country's furge 


Each drop of us. Shakeſpeare. 
Pills nor laxatives I like; 

Of theſe his gain the 3 makes, 

And often gives a xt. ut ſeldom takes. , 

He was no great friend to purging and cliſters ; he was for 


. mixing aloes with all purges. | Arbuthnot. 
 Pu'rGer. n. , [from purge.] 1. One who clears away 
any thing noxious. 2. Purge ; cathartick. 
5 - This m_ make 
Our neceſſary, and not envious; 
We Rall be call'd purgers, not murtherers. 
2.) It is of good ule in 


purging virtue, and take away 


Shakel; e. 
. if you can —＋ the 


Purxirica'rion. n. . [purification, Fr. purificatio, Lat.] 
4. The act of making pure; act of cleanſing from extra- 
neous mixture. 2. The act of cleanſing from guilt or 
pollution. 3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 
.childbearing. TD 

; - I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the op 
ſevera 


operations of 
Boyle. 
(z.) The ſacraments, in 

they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; but becauſe they are 
made ſigns of a ſecret myſtery, and water is the ſymbol of 
ruriffcalion of the ſoul from fin, and bread: and wine, of 
Chriſt's body and blood ; therefore the ſymbols receive the 
names of what they ſign. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Pu'rIFICATIVE- 
Polar IcATORY. Y tendency to make pure. | 


Po AIT IEA. u. . [from purify.] Cleanſer ; refiner 


kinds of faltpetre, even after purification. 


' 


He ſhall fit as a refiner and r of filver. Ma Mt. 3. 
To Pu'xiry. v. a. [purifier, Fr. purifice, Latin] 1. To 


make pure. 2. To free from any extraneous admixtures. 

3. To make clear. 4. To free from guilt or corruption. 

To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 6. To clear 
Can barbariſms or improprieties. 


(2+) If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kin 


honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon's 
The maſs of the air was many thouland times greater than 


the water, and would in proportion require a time to 
be purified. | : | 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn d their food, 


Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 


(3-) I ran upon fo fine and delicate a ground, as one could 


not eaſily judge, whether the river did more waſh the 
or the gravel did purify the river. 

| (4+) He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem 

all iniquity,” and purify unto himſelf a peculiar . 
8 ; ifus, ul. 14. 
If God gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay long behind; 
ſince it is the ſame ſpirit and principle that purzfies the heart, 
and clarifies the underſtanding. x South's Sermons. 


| "a 
ITE 


This makes Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of chriftian _ 
yi 


fection, ſearching after every grace and holy temper, puriſyi 
His heart all i of ways, fearful of every error and defet 
in his life. 05 TE Law. 

(5.) There were ſet fix water pots of ſtone, after the manner 


alton, 
Drvden. Pu'xiTanisM, . /. [from puritan,] The notions of a 


unpleaſant taſte of the purger. 
Bacon. 


their own nature, are juſt ſuch as 


adj. [from purify.] Having power or 


_ 


Burnet's Themy of the Earth. To 


n 
The ſchiſm which the papiſts on the bs . 
1 the — — oo — * — Se 


are very juſtly able upon themſelves. 5. on. 
PuRITA'NICAL. adj. [from puritan.] Relating to puri- 
tans. | 
Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations will miſteac 
them, by inſtilling into them puritanical and ſuperſtitious = 
ciples, that they may the more ſecurely exerciſe their preſby- 
_ terian tyranny, 2 | 


puritan. 

A ſerious and unpartial examination of the ds, 
well of popery as furitaniſm, accordiing to 22 of 
underſtanding God hath afforded me. Walton. 

Pu'riTy. n. / [ purit?, Fr. puritas, Latin] 1, Cleanneſs ; 
freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 2. Freedom from puilt ; 
— 3. Chaſtity ; freedom from contamination of 
exes. | 
(1+) Is it the furity of a linen veſture, which ſome ſo fear 
would defile the purity of the prictt ? Holyday. 


Her urn 
Pours ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 
ile often communicate to the 


lungs unwholſome vapours, and many hurtful effluvia, which 
Blackmore. 


mingling with the blood, corrupt its purity. 
3 the body's purity, a” M 

Receives a ſecret aid. 

(2.) Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long-ex 

ha A | Valet Preparation for Death. 
Every thing about her reſembles the purity of her foul, and 
ſhe is always clean without, becauſe the is always pure within. 
Law 


(3) Could I come to her with any deteRon in my hand, I 
could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputa- 
tion, and her marriage yow. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


PuzL. . /. this is juitly ſuppoſed by Minfew to be con- 


tracted from J 1. An embroidered and puckered 
border. 2. [I know not whence derived] A kind of 
medicated malt liquor, in which wormwood and aroma- 
_ ticks are infuſed. 1 | 


(1.) Himſelf came in next after a tri chariot made of 
_ carnation velvet, enriched with puri and pearl. Sidney. 


of pinks is like the inequality of oak leaves; 
— Ml pond furls. 2 | Bacon. 
PurL. v. n. [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri- 
mitive ſignification; if it is referred originally to the ap- 
pearance of a quick ſtream, which is always dimpled on 
the ſurface, it may come from puri, a pucker or fringe ; 
but if, as the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhow, it relates to 
the ſound, it muſt be derived from porla, Swediſh, to 
murmur, accordiag to Mr. He.] To murmur ; to flow 

with a gentle noiſe. 8 | x 


The j 
but they 


. mn 
as the wind, he purine of water, and humming of bees. 
5 Bacon : Nat. Hift. 


Inſtruments that have returns, as 3 or flexions, as 
cornets; or are drawn up, and put from, as facbuts, have a 
pur ſound ; but the recorder or flute, that have none of theſe 

ineq » give a clear ſound. | Bacon. 


of the purifying of the Jews. Fo. ii. 6, Freſhet, or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. ' .. Milton. 
6% H the _ tongue abundantly purified. Spratt. — M, flow'ry theme, | 
To Pu'riry. v. 2. To grow pure. A painted ſs, or a furling fiream. Pope. 
We do not ſuppoſe ſeparation of theſe two liquors | th* adjoining brook, that purls along | 
wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of the air began, though The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. . Thomſon. 
let them begin to furiſv at the ſame time. Burnet. To Punx L. v. a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 


Pvu'z1sT- u. , [purifle, Fr.] One ſuperſtitiouſly nice in 
the uſe of words. > 


 Pu'riTan. n. /. from pure. A ſeQtary pretending to Po KLIEVU. n. / The 


eminent purity of religion. 


When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly curl'd, 

Or nature's cradle more enchas d and puri d. Hen. Jobnſom. 
grounds on the borders of a foreſt; 

border; incloſure ; diſtrict. N ; 


== ſheepcoate I i 
o Such civil matters fall within the purli 
To underſtand all the purteus of this 
* 2 I muſt venture myſelf into 
and gallantry. 
He may be left to rot among 
next of "ring 
Thrown round the eus of St. James, 
Came early out. | | 
Pu'xLIns. 3. . In architecture, thoſe pieces of 
that lie acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from 
ſinking in the middle of their length. Bailey. 
Te PURLO/IN. v. 42. [this word is of doubtful etymology. 
Skinner Ceduces it from pour and /oin, French; Mr. Lye 
from punllouhnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To fteal; to 
t t. 
Pur loia d both ſteed and ſpear, and ran away light. 


Wet, Tom bis weed dy, pet 


The guarded gold. 


timber 


Milton. 
They, not content like felons to furloin, 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denham. 
Some writers make all ladies purloin'd,. } 
And knights ing like a whirlwind. Hudibr as. 
When did nn 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine? Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer ſells your 
| hog-waſh. | 


Arbutbnot's Hiflory of Fobn Bull. 
Prometheus once this chain purkiz'd, | 
Diſſolv'd, and into money coin d. Swift. 


PurxLo'inEx. #. . [from purloin.] A thief ;: one that 
ſteals clandeſtinely. | | | | 
© nay ves trek, to ſee. publick purloiners fit upon the lives 


of the little ones, that go to the gallows. L' Eftrange. 


Pu'xpanTy. n. . [pour and parti, Fr.] Share; part in 
diviſion | | 


viſion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire 
purparty. | Davies on Ireland. 
PU'RPLE. adj. [pourpre, Fr. parpurens, Lat.] 1. Red 
tinctured with blue. It was among, the ancients conſi- 
dered as the nobleſt, and as the regal colour; whether 
their purple was the 
2. In poetry, red. 


You violets, — 1 13 | 
| our pure purple mantles known; 
e you when the roſe is blown ? 


A — pho cut off » lint pebble and poliſhad, is 
prettil ily varieg: witk a 8 , blue ow, an 7 = 
4 5 n a Woodward of Fs. 


Dryden... 


(..) I'view a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a furple flood. 
| Their -mangled -limbs RE 
Craſhing at once, death dyes the purp | 
With Bn. Ce y Dom 
To PulRrLE. v. 42. [parpuro, Lat.] 
colour with purple. b 
Whilſt your purpled hands do reak and ſmoak, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Cruel and ſuddain, haſt thou ſince | 


Pur led thy nail in blood of innocence ? Donne. 
Not -alone, while thou 

Viſie'lt my flumbers nightly ; or when morn 

erte the —_ Milton's Par. Loft. 
hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 

That on the — turf ſuck the honied ſhow rs, 


ground with vernal flaw'rs. 


Swift. 


Polarrlan. adj; [from purple: Somewhat purple. 
change 


eounty allotted for her 


ſame with ours, is not fully known. 


ſon's Summer. 


To make red; to 
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Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And purpled over the ſky with bluſhing light. 

Not with more glories in th' ethereal plain, 
The fun firſt riſes o'er the led main, 

Reclining ſoft in bli bow'rs, 
Purpled ſweet with ſpringing flow'rs. 
Pu'zeLe. . The py e colour ; a purple dreſs. 
O'er his lucid arms | 
A veſt of military purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibeean, or the grain 


Pope. 
Fenton. 


Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
May be it has been ſometimes thought harſh in thoſe wiv 
_ born in le Ang bo into abuſes with a ſtricter eye than 

t Kings · are preſumed to come upon 

the of — 55 om — 
Pv'apLES. n. / 2-1 a ſingular:} Spots of a: livid: 
— which break out in malignant fevers; a purple 
er 


I could the colour, and make it purpliſh. Boyle. 


enſer, P'nrORT: . , [pourporte, Fr.] Defign ; tendency of a a 


writing or diſcourſe. 


Tlat Plato intended nothing leſs, is evident from the whole 
ſcope and purport of that di . Norris. 


To Pu'xroxT: v. a: [from the noun.] To intend ;, to: 


tend to ſhow. 


There was an article againſt the jon of the rebels, pur- 


ing, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be ired of the prince 
ederate, that the prince confederate ſhould command him to 
avoid the country. Baron's Henry VII. 
They in moſt and folemn wiſe unfolded . | | 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank'd in right learn'd a Rowe. 
PURPOSE. ». /. [propes, Fr. propeſtum, Lat.] 1. Inten- 


tion; defign. 2. Effect; conſequence ; the end deſired. 


3- Inſtance ; example. 
(J.) He quit the houſe of Furfoſe, that their puniſhment 
Might have the freer courſe. _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 


— Change this purpoſe, 
Which being fo — ſo bloody, muſt | 
Lead on to ſome foul iffue. _ Shakeſpeare... 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages of purfoſe, that 
when the army ſhould ſet forward, he might in the ſtreights, fit 
for his purpoſe, ſet upon them. "Re 
WE. I perſuade me God hath not 17 — 
s ſtrength n to grow, were not his p#urpo/e | 
To uſe him — Aae, Agoniſſes. 
That kind of certainty which doth not admit of any doubt, 
may ſerve us as well to all intents and purpoſes, as that which 
zs infallible. | 5 Wilkins. . 
St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very tg Burn. 


7 who are deſirous of .a name in intin 1 d read 


and make abſervations of ſuch things as find for their pur- 

poſe. | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. . 
He travelled the world, on purpoſe torconverſe with the moſt - 

learned men. YN Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients made their ſhips - 

of, were the ornus or wild aſh-; the fir was likewiſe. uſed for 

this purpoſe. ; 1 Arbuthaot. 
I do this, on 


5 FR ; : purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible impreſſion of ' 


of your knowledge. Watts. 

Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually on purf HD 

and to ſhew their learning. | Swift. 
(2.) To ſmall parfoſe had the council of [Jeruſalem been aſ- 

ſembled, if once their determination being ſet down, men might 
afterwards have defended their former opinions. Hooker. 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the ſun,.. 
and fo continueth the wet, whereby it will never graze, to wur- - 
foſe that year. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. . 

Their deſign is a war, whenever they can open it with a proſ- 
pect of ſucceeding to purpoſe: Temple. 

Such firſt principles will ſerve us to very little purtoſe, and 
we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they 
may, by any human power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, 
or opinions of our companions, be altered or loſt in us. 7 6che: . 


Pur. #. /. [alauda marina.] A ſea lark. 


P U R 


e that 3 reliſh ſucceſs to puroſe, ſhould 22 his 1 
cool, and his expectation low. 1 


What the Romans have done is not worth . ery gr 


PUR 
. Conies are taken by purſenets in their burrows. Mortimer, 
Pu'sszyrxoOUD. adj. [purſe and proud.) Pulfed up Wh 


mone 


little occaſion to make uſe of this art, and what they have of i ws he avg ». ſ. [from purſe.] The paymaſter of a ſhip. 


to purpoſe being borrowed from Ariſtotle. 

(3.) 'Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in their own 
ſnares, as for the purpoſe in the matter of power. L'Efir. 
To Pu'nross. b. 4. [from the noun.] To intend ; to 

deſign ; to reſolve. 
What David did pwrpoſe, it was the pleafure of God that 
Solomon his fon ſhould _ b Hooker. 
It is a farpos'd thing, and grows ot, 

To curb the nobil 2 Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
The whole included race his furfos'd prey. Milton. 
Oaths were not purfos d more than law, 

To keep the good and juſt in awe, 

But to confine the bad and ſinful, 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras. 

fo Puros. v. 2. To have an intention 3 to have a 
deſign 

12 aſed, that my mouth thall not tranſgreſs. BY. xvii. 

This is 2 that is parfoſed upon the whole earth. 

Ijaiah, xiv. 26. 
Paul purpoſed in the ſpirit, == Jeruſalem. As, xix. 21. 


The chriſtian captains, to _ home, placed on 
each fide of the army N N | Knolls. 


Deubling my crime, I — , "or th — 

Purpoſe to lay, whilſt _ to forgive. Prior. 

Pu'reostLy. adv. {from purpoſe. ] By delign ; by inten- 
tion. 


Being the inſtrument which God hath | 
thereby to work the knowledge 
men, what cauſe is there wherefore it ſhould not be acknow- 
ledged a moſt apt mean ? Hooker. 


I have purfoſely avoided to ſpeak any thing concerning the 


treatment due to ſuch perſons. Addiſon. 
In compoſing this diſcourſe, I purpoſely declined all offenſive 
and diſpleaſing truths. Atterbury. 
The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learned by being ſingular ; 
So much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the A 
By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. Pope. 
Pulp RISE. n. . [pourpris, old Fr. parpriſum, law Lat.] 
A cloſe or incloſure ; as alſo the whole compaſs. of a 
manour. 
The place of juſtice is 3 and therefore not only the 


bench, but the foot- pace and precincts, as parpriſe . to be 
preſerved without corruption. Bacon g Eſſays. 


Ainſworth. 
Vos AR. v. a, To murmur as a cat or leopard in plea- 
ure. 

PURSE. ». / [hourſe, Fr. * Welſh.] A ſmall bag in 
which money is contai 

She bears the purſe too; ſhe is a region in Guiana all gold 

and bounty. Shakeſp. Merry Woes of Wi 412 

Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, 


And take jurſes ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, richly apparelled with 
their purſes full of money, into the city. Knolles, 


I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to his ſurpriſe, 
preſent Ta with another purſe of the fame value. - n. 
To PURSE. w. a. [from the noun.] 1. To put into a purſe. 
2. To contract as a purſe. 
(1. ) I am ſpell- caught by Philidel, 
And purs'd within a net. Dryden. 
I puri d it up, but little reck ning made, | 
Till now that this extremity compell'd, | 
"STA ni 
n contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. Shale ſp. Othello. 


Py RSENET. n. ſ. [purſe and vet.] A net of which the 


mouth is drawn together by a ftring. 


of ſalvation <q rome I 


Pu xs ix Ess. 


Pu'asSIVENESS. c 1. J. from put fy.] Shortneſs of breath. 


Pu'sSLAiNn- n. . [portulaca, Lat.] A plant. 
The medicaments, proper to diminiſh the milk, are lettice, 
i and endive. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Pu'sSLANn-TREE. 3. , [from purſlan and tree ; halimus, 
Lat. ] A ſhrub proper to hedge with. 
ah 4 ABLE. adj. [from purſue. } What may be pur- 


Purxsu'aNncE. =. ſ. [from pr:ſue.] Proſecution ; proceſs. 

Puzsu'ant. 7 [from payſue.] Done in conſequence or 
proſecution of any thing. 

To PURSU'E. v. a. [pourſuirrre, Fr.] 1. To chaſe ; to 
follow in hoſtility. 2. To proſecute; to continue. 3. 
To imitate ; to follow as an example. 4. To endeavour 
to attain. 

(1.) Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love purſzes ; 
Purſuing that that flies, and flying what purſues. Shakefp. 


When Abraham heard that his brother was taken captive, he 
armed his trained To dy and purſued. Gen. xiv. 14. 


win 
Leſt with a with a whip of 41 I p- A 


lingering. Milton. 
(2. As righteouſneſs tendeth to life ; bo he that purſuerh evil 
furſueth i it to his own death. Prov. xii. 19. 


Inſatiate to furſue | 


Vain war with 17 Miltor. 
1 
This ancient ſtory, yo ge falſe or =” fp x the 
men purſue thoughts of fi at the 
confines of body, as if ſpace TS Sov ant 1. Locke. 
(3-) The fame of ancient matrons you purſe, | 
And ftand a blameleſs pattern to the new. Dryden. 
(4.) Let us not then purſue | 
A ſplendid wy "ran 3 Milton, 
e happineſs purſue ; we | 
Yet the purfuit, an — yet the ne is 4." ; BR 
| What nature has deny d focls will purſue, | 
As apes are ever walking upon two. Young. 


To Pursvu's. v. n. To go on; to proceed. A Galli- 
ciſm. 


I have, fre Carneades, wondered chymiſts ſhould not con- 


ſider. Boyle. 
Pu xs uE R. u. Wa from pur ſur.] One who follows | in hoſti- 
lit 
3 — Fled with the reſt, 
EE ts rv 
| t the PUr/HErs | 
His ſwift purſuers from heav'n's gates « _— | 
* 1 and deſcending tread us down 
Milton's Faratiſe Loft. 
ks a way « ſtateſman left foxlorn 
To his friends pity 7 purſuers ſcorn. Denham. 


puxsunr. . J- [pourſuite, Fr.] 1. The a& of following 
with hoſtile intention. 2. Endeavour to attain. 3. Pro- 
ſecution - Continuance of endeavour. | 
1.) Arm, warriors, arm for fight ! hs for adn, 
fled we thought, will fave us long purſuit. Milton. 
i ) This means long propos'd, but little __ 
Yet after much purſuit, at length obtain d. 
Its honours and vanities are continually paſſing before kim, 
and inviting his parſait. Rogers. 
He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of any thing that 
is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the purſuit 
after knowledge, and engage us to ſearch into the wonders of 


his creation. Addiſon. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left 


to the pur wit of nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe 
uneaſineſſes it feels i in its longings after them, | Locke. 


. 


FUR 


(3.) He concluded with fighs and tears, to conjure them, that Pu'gyitw, n. 


„ thay would no more preſs him to give his conſent to a 
ſo contrary to his reaſon, the execution whereof 


his heart, and that they would give over further purſuit of it. 


Pol RsuIVAN T. #. /. [paurſuitart, Fr.] A 
an attendant on the heralds. 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave | 

The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Fpenſer. 

Theſe grey locks, the furſuivants of death, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. Shakeſpeare. 
Send out a furſuivant at LO , | 

To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power | 

Before — | Ws Shokeſ p. Richard III. 

For helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, I leave the 

reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Ferne, and John 
Guillim Portiſmouth, furſuivants of arms, who have diligently 
laboured in armory. Camden Remains. 

| The purſuivants came next, | 
And like the heralds each his ſcutcheon bore., Dryden. 
PURSY. adj. (pon Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, | 

Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 

Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. 
Now breathleſs wreng - 
Shall fit and paint in your great chairs of eaſe, 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 


ſtate meſſenger ; 


Shakeſpeare. 


| An hoſteſs dowager, 4 
Grown fat and purſy by retail | > 
Of pots of beer and bottl'd ale. Hudibras. 
— By theſe, the Medes | 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old par ſy men. Temple. 


Pu'sxTENANCE. . . [appertenance, Fr.] The pluck of 


an animal. . 
Roaſt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with the 
pur tenanct thereof. | Ex. xii. 9. 
The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, 
And gall'd him in the /urtenance. Hudibras. 
To PU'RVEY. v. a. [pourwoir, Fr.] 1. To provide with 
conveniencies. This ſenſe is now not in uſe. 2. To pro- 
cure. | | | 
(.) Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey . 
Vourſelf of ſword before that bloody day. Henſer. 
His houſe with all convenience was purvey'd, © 
The reſt he found. Dryden. 
(2.) What though from outmoſt land and fea furvey'd 
For him ; each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not. 
Ts Pu'xver. v. 2. To buy in proviſions. 
I the praiſe 
_ Yield thee, ſo well this day thou haſt furwey'd. Milton. 
PuRve'Yance. . / [from purvey.] 1. Proviſion 2. 
Procurement of victuals. 3. An exaction of proviſions 
for the king's followers. 5 | 
(1.) Whence mounting up, they find purveyance meet 
Of all, that royal princes court became. Spenſer. 
 (3-) Some lands be more changeable than others; as for 
their lying near to the borders, or becauſe of great and conti- 
nual purveyarces that are made upon them. Bacon. 
Puxve'vos. 2. , [from purvey.] 1. One that provides 
victuals. 2. A procurer ; a pimp. 3. An officer who 
exacted proviſton for the king's followers. 
(1.) And wing'd purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal ſcraps of fleſh, and maſlin bread. Harte. 
The purveyers or victuallers are much to be condemned, as 
not a little faulty in that behalf. 
(2.) Theſe women are ſuch cunning purveyors ! 
Mark where their appetites have once been pleaſed, 
The fame reſemblance in a younger lover, 
Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame pleaſures. Dryden. 
The ſtranger, raviſh'd at his good fortune, is introduced to 
ſome imaginary title; for this paurveyor has her repreſentatives 
of ſome of the fineſt ladies ' | Addifon, 


Thomſon's Summer. 


thi 
would break 


Clar endon. 


Raleigb. 


8 

. [peur ver, French.] Proviſo ] providing 
clauſe. N 

only treaſon and felony, yet 


Thou the 89 „ 
the act 7 „ s in parliament; and many 
times the furviegu of an act is larger han the preamble or the 
petition. ; | Hale Common Law. 
Po“ copay n. ſ. [from prrulert.] Generation of pus 
reg or matter. 3 
onſumptions are induced by f urulency in any o viſceru. 
l Fs LY 2 on Diet. 
PU'RULENT. adj. [ purulent, Fr. purulentus, Lat.] Con- 
fiſting * or the running of wounds. „ 
A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odious to man, an 
purulent matter of wounds to ſound fleſk. Baco”. 
It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether the ſuſpeRte:l 
matter expectorated by a cough be really uu ent, that is, ſuck 
as comes from an ulcer. | Blackmore. 


It ſpews a filthy froth | 
Of matter purulent and white, | 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, 3 
Spreads leproſy. Swifts Miſcellanies. 
An acrimonious or furulent matter, ſtagnating in ſome organ, 
is more eaſily depoſited upon the liver than any other part. 
, Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
PUS. n. {. [Latin.] The matter of a well digeſted fore. 
Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, and produce an ichor n- 
ſtead of a laudable jus OO Arbuto..0t.. 
To PUSH. v. 4. [ poufſ.r, Fr.] 1. To ſtrike with a thruſt. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe. 3. 'To force not by a 
quick blow, but by continued violence. 4. To pres for- 
ward. 5. To urge; to drive. 6. To enioice ; to drive 
to a concluſion, 7. To iwportune ; to teaze. | 
(1.) If the ox fuſb a man- ſervant, he ſhalled be _ : 
X. XXI. 


Job, xxx. 12. 


(2.) The youth pauſb away my feet. 
63.) — Shew your mended faiths, 
To puſb deſtruction and tual ſhame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 
Through thee will we fuß down our enemies. 
; Waters forcing way, | 
Sidelong had px/b'4 a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines. | Milton. 
This terrible ſcene which might have proved dangerous, if 
Cornelius had not been puſhed out of the room. Arbuthnot. 
4) He forewarns his care 4 | 
With rules to pub his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 
With ſuch impudence did he pub this matter, that when he 
heard the cries of above a million of people begging for their 
bread, he termed it the clamours of faction. Addiſon. 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, have arrived 
at great perfection, and no wonder, ſince every age has a kind 
of univerſal genius, which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome 
icular ſtudies, the work then being puſbed on by many 
s, muſt go forward. ; Dryden. 
(5. ) Ambition puſbes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are apt to 
ure honour to the actor. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(6.) We are puſhed for an anſwer, and are forced at laſt 
freely to confeſs, that the corruptions of the adminiſtration were 
intolerable. Swift, 


To Pusk. v. 4. 1. To make a thruſt. 2. To make an 
effort. 3. To make an attack. | 


I.) = None ſhall dare 
With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Pſ. xliv. 5. 


Nor pu/ with biting point, but ſtrike at length. ryden. 
A. calf will ſo manage his head, as though he would pufb 
with his horns even before they ſhoot. R 


„Lambs, though they never ſaw the actions of their ſpe 
puſh with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 
oo 
gth 
Dryden. 


2 
cies, 


(2.) War ſeem' d aſleep for nine long at 
Both ſides reſolv'd to puſh, we try d our 8 th. 
(3.) The king of the South ſhal 
of 25 North ſhall come againſt him, 
f £ 


puſb at him, and the king 
Dan, xt; 42» 


” US 


Pusu. 1. . [from the verb- ] 1. Thruſt ; the act of ſtrik- 
ing with a pointed inſtrument. 2. An impulſe ; force 
impreſſed. 3. Aſſault ; attack. 4. A forcible onſet ; a 
ſtrong effort. 5. Exigence; trial; extremity. 6. A 


ſudden emergence. 7. [Poſfula, Latin.] A pimple; an 


effloreſcence ; a wheal ; an eruption, 
win on 7 Ay 7 * f Spenſe 
With dint of {word or of pointed ſpear. penſer. 
They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of the breach, re- 
ceiving them with deadly ſhot and pu/b of pike, in ſuch furious 
manner, that the Turks began to retire. Knolles. 
(2.) So great was the puiſſance of his puſh, ST, 
That from his ſaddle quite he did him bear. Spenſer, 
— jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his f. 


pacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas 


To give it the firſt pu/b, and ſee it roll 
— 1 3 Addiſon's Guardian. 


Along the valt abyſs. | 
ve his countenance againſt his name, 


(3.) He | 
gybing boys, and d the fu 
eſs 


To laugh with 
Of every beardleſs vain comparative. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


8 
inſtance can there be of a weak 


What ufllanims ; 
per, than for a man to paſs his whole life in La mw 10 


tem 


his own ſentiments. Spectator. 


Pus1LLA'NIMOUSNESS. 3. . [from pufsl/animous.] Mean- 


neſs of ſpirit. 


Puss. 2. /. [I know not whence derived; puffo, Lat. is a 
dwarf]! 1. The fondling name of a cat. 2. The ſportſ- 
man's term for a hare. 

(1.) A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his hum- 
ble ſuit to Venus to turn puſs into a woman. L' Eftrange. 
Let puſe practiſe what nature teaches, Watts. 
I will permit my ſon to play at apodidraſcinda, which can 
be no other than our p in a corner. Arbuth, and Pat e 
(2.) Poor honeſt 5, 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus; 
But hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. 


Gay. 
PU'STULE. . /. [puſtule, Fr. puſtula, Lat.] A mall 


ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh; an effloreſcence. 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- 
ducing hemorrhages, puſtules red, black and ous. 
Arbuthnot. 


When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold talkers will draw Py'sruLovs. adj. [from puſtule.] F ull of puſtules ; pim- 


in their horns, when their fierce and feeble puſbes againſt truth 
are repelled with puſhing and confidence. | | 
(. 4.) A ſudden u gives them the overthrow ; 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. Shakeſpeare. 
Away he goes, makes his 7 , ſtands the ſhock of a battle, 
and compounds for leaving of a leg. | L Eftrange. 
- We have beaten the French from all their advanced poſts, 
and driven them into their lat entrenchments : one vigorous 
puſh, one general aſſault will force the enemy to cry out for 
tc.) We'll FR the preſent puſb Shak. 
(5. ell p matter to the preſent pub. eſp 
"Tis common 28 of dying for a friend; but when it 
comes to the puſb, tis no more than talk. L' Eftrange. 
The queſtion we would put, is not whether the ſacrament of 
the maſs be as truly propitiatory, as thoſe under the law? but 
whether it be as truly a ſacrifice? if fo, then it is a true pro- 
per ſacrifice, and is not only commemorative or repreſentative, 
as we are told at a pub. | Atterbury. 
6.) There's time enough for that; 
Left they deſire, upon this pub, to trouble 

AY with like relation, m_ Winter's Tale. 
(7.) He that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a pub riſe 
upon his noſe; as a bliſter will riſe upon one's tongue, that 
tells a lye. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Pos HER. u. / [from ph.] He who puſhes forward. 

Puls IN G. adj. [from puſb.] Enterpriſing; vigorous. 
Pu'sneiw. 2. /. [ puſh and pin.] A child's play, in which 

pins are puſhed alternately. | RV 
Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wiſdom 
out of the mouth of a ohiloſopher, deſerve as well to be whipt, 

as boys for playing at pu/bpin, when they ſhould be learning. 


PusiILANIMIT Y. 2. . [ pufillanimite, Fr. puſellus 
animus, Lat.] Cowardice ; meanneſs of ſpirit. 

blood, which, before cold and ſettled, left the liver white and 
pale, the of pufillanimity and cowardice. Shakeſp. 
law of keeping out ſtrangers is a law of pr/illanimity and fear. 
| 8 | Bacon s New Atlantis, 
an act of raſhneſs, an act of pufillanimity and an act of great 
or humility. South. 
animus, Lat.] Meanſpirited; narrowminded ; cowardly. 
An ent fit for great princes, that neither by overmea- 
by undervaluing them, deſcend to fearful and pufillanimous 
* | Bacm's Eſſays. 


L 

pu 
The property of your excellent ſherris is the ing of the 
The Chineſe fail where they will ; which ſheweth, that their 
It is obvious, to diſtin between an a& of c and 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS. adj. [ pufillanime, Fr. pufelius and 

ſuring their forces, they loſe themſelves in vain en 

picfillanimous, and was eafily ruffled with every 


e became 
little paſſion within; ſupine, and as expoſed to an 
temptation from without. Hogs we Natural Hiſtory, 


"Eftrange. | 
and 


ines; nor, 


ply. 


arts. To Pur. v a. [of this word, ſo common in the Engliſh 


language, it is very difficult to find the etymology ; Pu- 

ter, to plant, is Daniſh. Junius] 1. To lay or repoſite 
in any place. 2. To place in any ſituation. 3. To place 

in any ſtate or condition. 4. To repoſe. 5. To truſt; 

to give up: as, he put himſelf into the purſuer's hands. 

6. To expoſe ; to apply to any thing. 7. To puſh into 

action. 8. To apply. 9. To uſe any action by which 

the place or ſtate of any thing is changed. 10. To cauſe ; 
to produce. 11. To compriſe; to conſign to writing. 

12. To add. 13. To place in a reckoning. 14. To 

reduce to any ſtate. 15. To oblige; to urge. 16. To 

incite ; to inſtigate ; to exhort; to urge by influence. 

17. To propoſe ; to ſtate. 18. To form; to regulate. 
19. To reach to another. 20. To bring into any ſtate 

of mind or temper. 21. To offer; to advance. 22. To 

unite ; to place as an ingredient. 23. ToPurt by. To 

turn off; to divert. 24- To Pur by. To thruft aſide. 

25- To Pur down. To baftle; to repreſs; to cruſh- 

26. To Pur down. To degrade. 27. Je Pur down. To 

bring into diſuſe. 28. To Pur dawaz. To confute. 29. 

To Pur forth. To propoſe. 30. To Pur forth, To 

extend. 31. To Pur forth. To emit, as a ſprouting 

plant. 32. To Por forth. To exert. 33. To Pur in. 

To interpoſe. 34. To Pur in. To drive to harbour. 

35. To Pur in practice. To ufe; to exerciſe. 36. To 

ur off. To diveſt ; to lay aſide. 37. To Pur of. To 


defeat or delay with ſome artifice or excuſe. 38. To 
Por off: To delay; to defer; to procraſtinate. 39. To 
Pur off. To pafs fallacioufly. 40. To Pur of. Ts diſ- 


card. 41. To Pur of. To recommend; to vend or ob- 
trude. 42. To Pur on or ben. To impute ; to charge. 
43. To Pur on or upon. To inveſt with, as cloaths or 
covering. 44. To Pu r ow. To forward z to promote; 
to incite. 45: To Pur en or upon. To impoſe; to in- 
flict. 46. To Pur on. To aſſume ; to take. 47. To 
Pur over. To refer. 48. To Por ent. To place at 
uſury. 49. To Pur out. To extinguiſh. ' 50. To Pur 

out. To emit, as a plant. 51. To Pur ow. To ex- 
tend ; to protrude. X To Put out. To expel; to 
drive from. 53. 7e Pur out. To make publick. 54. 
To Pur aut. To "It 55. To Pur to. To Mi 
by; to puniſh by. 56. Je Pur e. To refer to; to 
expoſe. 57. Jo Pur # . To diſtreſs; to perplex; 
to preſs hard. * Ta Pur . To aſſiſt with. 59. To 
Pur to death. To kill. 60. To Pur together. * 


* 


cumulate into one ſum or maſs. 61. 70 Pur . To 
paſs unrevenged. 62. 7e Pur up. To emit ;z to cauſe 
to germinate, as plants. 63. To Pur up. To expoſe 
publick!y: as, the/e goods are put up to ſale. 64. To Pur 

To ſtart from a cover. 65. Je Pu r up. To hoard. 
66. To Pur up. To hide. 67. To Pur 2b. To im- 
poſe; to lay upon. 68. To Pu r upon trial. To expoſe 


or ſummon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. 


(1.) God planted a garden, and there he put a — on 
en. ii. 8. 
Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. Ex. iv. 15. 
It a man put in his beaſt, and feed in another man's field; 
of the beſt of his own ſhall he make reſtitution, Ex. xxii. 5. 
In theſe he put two weights. | Milton. 
| Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after both put in ſheep. 
| Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 

(2.) When he had put them all out, he entereth in. 
; Mar. v. 40. 


Four ſpeedy cherubims 


Pat to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. 


(3.) Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
We'll but thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
Put me in a ſurety with thee. | Fob, xvii. 3. 
The ftones he put for his 4 Gen. xxviii. 11. 
He hath put my brethren far from me. Fob, xix. 13. 


As we were put in truſt with the goſpel, even fo we ſpeak, 


not as pleaſing men, but God. | 1 Thefſ. li. 4. 
They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one put in array like a 


man to the battle againſt thee. Fer. |. 42. 
He put them. into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. 
She ſhall be his wife, he may not put her away. Deut. xxii. 
Daniel ſaid, put theſe two aſide. Suſ. v. 51. 
This queſtion aſk'd puts me in doubt. 


Milton, 

So nature prompts ; ſo ſoon we go aſtray, = 
When old experience uta us in the way. | 
Men miy put government into what hands they Rn. . 
| | ocke. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without exa- 
mination, ought to put himſelf wholly into this ſtate of 1gno- 
rance, and throwing wholly by all his former notions, examine 


den. 


them wich a perfect indifference. Locke. 
Declaring by word or action a ſedate, ſettled deſign upon an- 
other man's like, puts him in a ſtate of war with him. Locke. 


As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, you muſt _ 


conſider at wha time your graſs will maintain them. Mort. 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, in 
an affair wherein his intereſt and reputation are embarked, they 
cannot complain of being put into the number of his enemies. 
| | 8 

( 4.) How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for chariots. 
| | | 2 Kings, 


God was entreated of them, becauſe they put their truſt in 


him. | 1 Chr. v. 20. 
(.) A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength, or 


the memory of it leaves a laſting caution in the man, not to put 


the part quickly again to robuſt employment. _ Loctite. 
([̃ 7.) Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. Milton. 
en men and women are mixed and well choſen, and ut 

their beſt qualities forward, there may be any intercourſe of 
civility and good will. Swift 


(8.) Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will put them "a | 


his work. | 


1 Sam. viii. 16. 


No man having fut his hand to the plough and looking back, 


is fit for the kingdom of God. ____ Luke, ix. 62. 
Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou putteff thine hands 
unto. | Deut. xii. 18. 
Chymical operations are excellent tools in the hands of a na- 
tural philoſopher, and are by him applicable to many nobler 
uſes, than they are wont to be put to in laboratories. Boyle. 
The avarice of their relations pt them to painting, as more 
gainful than any other art. Dryden Frojaey. 
The great difference in the notions of mankind, is from the 
different uſe they put their faculties to. Locke. 


Milton. 


men, that induſtry would never be able to maſter. 


the ſanctuary of atheiſin. 


| who put me upon that taſk. | 


PUT 


I expect an offspring, docile and tractable in whatever we 
put them to. Tatler. 


(9.) I do but keep the peace, put up thy (word. Shateſp. 


Put up your ſword ; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the — on me. Sbaleſp. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. Ex. xxu. 


Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is by the ſto- 
mach put up by vomit, or put down to the guts. Bacon. 
It puts a man from all employment, and makes a man's diſ- 
courſes tedious. Taylors Rule of living holy. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruſt fo quick, that foil 
will be in your boſom, when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 
A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot put. 
himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary power of another to take it. 
Locke. 
Inſtead of making apologies, I will ſend it with my hearty 
prayers, that thoſe few directions I have here fut together, may 
be truly uſeful to you. „„. 
He will know the truth of theſe maxims, upon the firſt ocea- 
ſion that ſhall make him fut together thoſe ideas, and obſerve 
whether they agree or diſagree. Locke. 
When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back. 
: Swift's Directions to the Coob. 
(10.) There is great variety in men's underftanding ; and 
their natural conſtitutions put fo wide a difference between ſome 


Locke. 
(11.) Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alſo in writing. 


| | 2 Chr, 
(12.) Whatſoever God doeth, nothing can be fret to it, — 
any thing taken from it. Eccluf. iii. 14. 
(13. ) If we will rightly eſtimate things, we ſhall find, that 
moſt of them are wholly to be ut on the account of labour. 


| | Locke. 
That ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, is . better than 


no being, is evident by the high value we put upon it ourſelves. 
: Locke. 
(14.) Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's 


images, are put to ſilence.  Shakeſp. Julius Caſar. 
This diſhonours you no more, 


Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shakeſp. 
And five of you ſhall chaſe an hundred, and an hundred of 
you ſhall put ten thouſand to flight. Lev. xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to ſilence fooliſh men. 1 Per. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worſt, and lay by 
heaps ſlain. | Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
is ſcrupulous way would make us deny our ſenſes; for 


there is ſcarcely any thing but puts our reaſon to a ſtand. Call. 


Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits they have been 
put to to find out water for Noah's flood, ſay, Noah's flood was 
not univerſal, but a national inundation. Burnet. 

We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put to, when that, 

which was founded upon, and ſupported by idolatry, is become 

| Bentley. 

(1 5.) Thoſe that put their bodies to endure in health, . 
in moſt ſickneſſes, be cured only with diet and tendering. 

Bacon. 

friend, 


; le » 
When the wiſeſt counſel of men have with the 1 


dence made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which they 
did not foreſee, and therefore they are pat upon als and 
ſupplements of ſuch their laws; but Almighty God, by one 
ſimple foreſight, foreſaw all events, and could therefore fit laws 
proportionate to the things he made. Hale. 
We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 
lainer. | Tillotſon. 
Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall probability 
of it need not put us fo anxioully to prevent it. South. 
They ſhould ſeldom be put about doing thoſe things, but 
when 1 e a mind. | Locke. 
 _ (16.) The great preparation put the king upon the reſolution 
of having fack a body in his < wn es Clarendon. 
Thoſe who have lived wickedly before, muſt meet with a 
great deal more trouble, becauſe they are put upon changing the 
uot 


The diſcourſe I mentioned was written to a private 


whole courſe of their life. 
tL2 


PW. 


| This caution will put them upon conſidering, and teach them 


the neceſſity of examining more than they do. Locke. 
It need not be any wonder, why I ſhould employ myſelf upon 
that ſtudy, or put others pon it. i alle r. 


He replied, with ſome vehemence, that he would undertake 
to prove trade would be the ruin of the Engliſh nation; I 
would fain have put him upon it. Addiſon. 

This put me upon obſerving the thickneſs of the glaſs, and 
conſidering whether the dimenſions and proportions of the rings 
may be truly derived from it by computation. Newton. 

t baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenſe of religion, and 
puts us upon ſo eager a purſuit of the advantages of life, as to 
leave us no inclination to reflect on the great author of them. 

Atterbury. 

Theſe wretches put us up all miſchief, to feed their luſts 
and extravagancics, 5 Sroht. 

(17.) A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold and ſilver, to 
find out every device which ſhall be put to him. 2 Chr, ii. 24. 

Put it thus—unfold to Staius ſtraight, 

What to Jove's ear thou didſt impart of late: | 

He'll ſtare. Dryden. 

The queſtion originally put and diſputed in publick ſchools 
was, whether, under any pretence whatſoever, it may be lawful 
to reſiſt the ſupreme magiſtrate. Swift. 

I only put the queſtion, whether, in reaſon, it would not 
have been proper the kingdom ſhould have received timely no- 
tice, Swift. 

I put the caſe at the worſt, by ſuppoſing what ſeldom hap- 
pens, that a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in this life. 

| | Sfefator. 

(19.) Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour crink, that 
futteft thy bottle to him, and makeſt him drunken. Hab. ii. 15. 

(20.) Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpicion of 
invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied in the countries neareſt 
unto Rhodes far away, and ſo upon the ſudden to ſet upon 
them, | Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

His highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe he had made 
the day before, which was ſo ſacred, that he hoped he would 
not violate it. Clarendon. 


To put your ladyſhip in mind of the advantages you have in 


all theſe points, would look like a deſign to flatter you. Temple, 
I broke all hoſpitable laws, | 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dryden. 

The leaſt harm that befalls children, puts them into com- 
plaints and bawling. _ Locke on Education. 

(21.) 1 am as much aſhamed to put a looſe indigeſted play 
upon the publick, as I ſhould be to offer braſs money in a pay- 
ment, - | | | den. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon good works, tis as they 
ſtand diſtin& from faith. Atterbury. 

(22.) He has right to put into his complex idea, ſignified by 
the word gold, thoſe qualities, which upon trial he has found 
united. | Locke. 


(23-) Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief deſigns are to 


hinder thy deſire in good, to fut thee by from thy ſpiritual em- 
ployment. | Taylor. 

A fright hath fut by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit of the 

out. | | Grew s Coſmol. 

( 24.) Baſilius, in his old years, marrying a young and fair 
lady, had of her thoſe two daughters ſo 1e in beauty, 
which put by their young couſin from that expectation. Siduey. 

Was the crown offer'd him thrice? 

E- Ay, marry, was'ſt, and he put it by thrice, | 

Every time gentler than other. ale. Fulius Ceſar. 
Jonathan had died for being fo, | 

Had not juſt God fut by th' unnatural blow, Canvley. 
When I drove a thruſt, home as I could, | 

To reach his traitor heart, he fut it by, 

And cried, tpare the ſtripling. Dryden. 
(25.) How the ladies and I have fut him down! Shakeſp. 
(26.) The greedy thirſt of royal crown | 

Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenſer. 

The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jeruſalem. 2 Chr. 

(27-) Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey; inaſmuch as 


cunningly that would be better chapmen. 


for the future is uncertain, 


. 
we have loſt thoſe preparations of honey, which the ancients 
had. 1 85 . | Bacon. 

With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to fut down the faſhion of our blacks. Dryden. 
(28.) Mark now how a plain tale ſhall ut you down, 

Eo Shakeſp. Henry IV, 

(29.) Samfon ſaid, I will now put forth a riddle unto you. 

Judg. 

(30.) He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. Gen. viii, g. 
(31.) An excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, why ſome plants 
are of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly 
put forth new leaves; whereas living creatures fut forth, after 
their period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are 
excrements. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

He ſaid, let th' earth 

Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding feed, 


Milton, 


And fruit-tree yielding fruit. 
(32.) I prit not forth my goodnels. Milton, 
In honouring God, put forth all thy ſtrength. Taylor. 


We ſhould put forth all our ſtrength, and, without having 


an eye to his preparations, make the greateſt puſh we are able. 


| Addiſon. 
(33-) Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that I am 


glad you allow us different degrees of worth. Collier, 
, No ties, | 
| Halters, or gables need, nor anchors caſt, 
Whom ſtormes put 72 there, are with ſtay embrac't. 
85 ei __ Cha'may, 
(35.) Neither gods nor man will give conſent, 
To fut in practice your unjuſt intent. Dryden. 


(36.) None of us fut off our cloaths, ſaving that every one 
put them off for waſhing. Nehem. iv. 2;. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back; | 

And is a ſwelling, and the laſt affection 

A high mind can fut eff. Ben. Johnſon's Catilize, 

It is the new (kin or ſhell that futteth off the old; fo We 
ſez, that it is the young horn that putteth off the old; and in 
birds, the young feathers fut off the old; and fo birds cat 


their beaks, the ne] beak putting of tag, old. Bacon. 
Ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting | 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſh'd. Milton, 
| I for his ſake will leave | | 
Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put of, and for him laſtly die. Milton. 
When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this 


world, to fut off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt ac- 
counts to God, his memory ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but 


to terrify him with a frightful review of his paſt life. Sch. 
Now the cheerful light her fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But fut the woman , and ſtood reveal d. Dryden. 


My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, put 
off his hat to her, when the perſon pulling off his maſk, ap- 
peared a ſmock- faced young fellow. Addiſon. 
Homer fays he puts of Tor air of grandeur which fo properly 
belongs to his character, and debaſes himſelf into a rol 
| | Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 
(37-) The gains cf ordinary trades are honeſt ; but thoſe of 
bargains are more doubtful, when men ſhould wait upon others 
neceſſity, broke by ſervants to draw them on, put F others 
Bac. 
I hoped for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius hopes to put 
me of with an harangue, IT Boyle. 
Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts off all with 
a jeſt. L Eftrange. 
I do not intend to be thus put off with an old ſong. More. 
Do men in good earneſt think that God will be put off lo? 
Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in a 
ſcoff ? EDEN, | South. 
This is a very unreaſonable demand, and we might pat him 
off with this anſwer, that there are ſeveral things which all men 
in their wits diſbelieve, and yet none but madmen will go 
about to diſprove. - Bentley. 
(38.) Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow ; 
LU Eflrange. 


! 
1 


P U T 


$0 many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that we can 
never ſay, that he who neglects to ſecure his ſalvation to-day, 
may without danger put it off to to-morrow. Wake. 
He ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading them to a confi- 
dence in ſome — s of obedience, or elſe to put off the 
care of their ſalvation to ſome future opportunities. Rogers. 
(39.) It is very hard, that Mr. Steele ſhould take up the ar- 
tificial 2 of his own faction, and then fut them off upon 
the world as additional fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor. Sæoiſt. 


(40.) ——— Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all fut of 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakeſpeare. 
_  (41-) The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and the 
tangible parts, are not at all handled, but fut of by the names 
of virtues, natures, actions, and paſſions. Bacon. 


43. Strangely viſited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy pray'rs. | 
Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troubleſome. 
So ſhall inferior eyes, | | 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. 
| Shakeſpeare's King John. 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and raiment 
to put 07, then ſhall the Lord be my God. Gen, xxviii. 20. 
She has | 
Very good ſuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put em o; ſhe knows not how | 
To wear a garment. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Taking his cap from his head, he faid, this cap will not hold 


Shakeſpeare. 


te/o heads, and therefore it muſt be fitted to one, and fo put it 


- 62 again, Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. | Hoy of Piety. 
Mercury had a. mind to learn what credit he had in the 

world, and fo put on the ſhape of a man.  L'Efirarge. 
The little ones are taught to be proud of their cloaihs, be- 


fore they can fut them on. Lacke,. 
44- I grow fearful, | 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and. put it on | 
By your allowance. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Say, you ne'er had don't, | | 

But by our putt: g on. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts an | 

For contumelies receiv d. Ben. Johbnſo1's Catiline. 


This came handſomely to put on the peace, becaule it was a 


fair example of a peace bought. Bacon Henry VII. 
.-. "as Lager did _— her ſpirits roſe, 
And putting on the king diſmay'd her foes. Halifax. 
(45-) I have offended; that which thou purtcft on me, I 

will bear. , . 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, but puts upon 

us the remotelt error from truth. | Broxw 1. 

The ſtork found he was put ubon, but ſet a good face how- 

ever upon his entertainment. | I' Eſtrange. 


Fallacies we are apt to fut upon ourſelves, by taking words. 


for things. | ED Locke. 
Why are ſcripture. maxims fut upon us, without taking no- 


| tice of ſcripture examples which lie croſs them. Atterbury. 
(46.) The duke hath put oz a religiovs life, 5 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court. Shakefp. 
Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, 
Are torc'd to put your folly oz to pleaſe. Dryden. 


There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which one can- 


not affect, and fut on upon occaſion, in order to ſerve an in- 


tereſt. | | Swift, 
(s 7.) For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you oer to heav'n, and to my mother. Shaieſ} eare. 


(48.) Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that put- 

teth not out his money to. uſury. PL. xv. 5. 
To live retir'd upon his on, wy 
He call'd his money in; 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


out their candles. 


| to the halter. \ 


FU T7 
But the prevailing. love of pelf, 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 
He put it out again. 
Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of the owner, 
uſually lies dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 


len's Horace. 


Put it out again. Locke. 
An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a country life, 
in order to make a purchaſe, called in all his money; but, in 
a very few days after, he fut it out again. Addiſon. 

One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at ten per cent. 
doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to above one hundred thouſand 
pounds. Child. 

(49-) The Philiſtines put aut his eyes. Fudg. xvii. 21 

Whereſoever the wax floated, the flame forſook it, till at 
laſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame quite out. Bacon. 
I muſt die TS: 

Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out. Milton. 

In places that abound with mines, when the ſky ſeemed 
clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a certain ſteam, which they 
call a damp, fo groſs and thick, that it would oftentimes ray | 
| Boyle. 
This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable paſſion, quite 


got out thoſe little remains of affection ſhe ſtill had for her 


rd. | Addiſon, Spectator. 

| (50.) Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of ap- 
proach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and fut out another 
more towards the top of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtoy. 
(Fr.) When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. Cen. 

| (52.) When they have overthrown him, and the wars arc 
finiſhed, ſhall they themſelves be put out ? Sper fer. 
I am reſolved, that when I am put out of the ſtewardihip, 
they may receive me into their houſes. Luke, xvi. 4. 
The nobility of Caſtile put out the king of Arragon, in ta- 
vour of king Philip. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(53-) You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off your 
modeſty ; you mean that little which is left; for it was worn 
to rags when you fut out this medal. Dryden. 
When I was at Venice, they were putting out curious ſtamps 
of the ſeveral edifices, moſt famous for their beauty or magni- 
ficence. | Addiſon. 
(A.) There is no affectation in paſſion ; for that putteth a 
man dt of his precepts, and in a new caſe there cuſtom leaveth 


him. Bacon. 
(55:) From Ireland am I come, 
To ſignify that rebels there are up; | 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſpeare. 


There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and fend them 
away by ſea, they were put all ta the ſword. Bacon. 
Such as were taken on either fide, were fut lo the {word or 


Clarendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, | | 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibr as. 


(56.) Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders at fea, 
they durſt not fut it to a battle at fea, and ſet up their reſt 
wholly upon the land enterprize. | Bacon. 

It is to be fut.to queſtion in general, whether it be lawful 
for chriſtian princes. to make an invaſive war, ſimply for ihe 
propagation of the faith? Bacan, 

I was not more concern'd in that debate | 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race | 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 
(57.) What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould't 
praiſe me. | PII 
0 gentle lady, do not fut me tot, f 
For I am nothing if not critical. Chatte. Othello. 
Lord Angelo 4. it well in his abſence; | 

He puts tranſgreſſion o . baleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
They have a leader, | | 

Tullus Aufidius, that will Fut you t0't. Shakeſpeare. 

They were actually making parties to go up to the moon 
together, and were more put to it how to meet with accom- 
modations by the way, than how to go thither. Addijan. 

The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that the coiner was 
hard put tg it 02 What part of the money to beſtow the in- 


ſeription. Addi ſon on Ancient MN; Jak, 


0. ne | 
T ſhall be hard put to it, to bring myſelf off. Addiſon. 
(58.) Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but ſhe 


was taken a quivering. | Sidnev. 
The ters being ſet to work, and every one putting to 
his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. Kiolles. 


(59.) It was ſpread abroad that the King had a purpoſe to 
pat to death Edward 1 in the Tower. Bacon. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new re- 
bellion. H. 
Teuta fut to death one of the Roman ambaſſadors ; ſhe was 
obliged, by a ſucceſsful war, which the Romans made, to con- 
ſent to give up all the ſea coaſt. | Arbathnot. 
(60.) Put all your other ſubjects together ; they have not 
taken half the pams for your majeſty's ſervice that I have. L Eſtr. 
This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than all ages be- 
fore put together. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(61.) I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet per- 
ſuaded to fut wp in peace what already I have fooliſhly ſuffered. 
: Shakeſpeare. 

It is prudence, in many caſes, to put up the injuries of a 
weaker enemy, ſor fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of a 
ſtronger. | | L Eftrange. 
How many indignities does he paſs by, and how many aſ- 
ſaults does he fut up at our hands, becauſe his love is invin- 
cible. | | | South. 
The Canaanitiſh woman muft put up a refuſal, and the re- 
oachful name of dog, commonly uſed by the Jews of the 


eathen. | | N Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid | 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 


For reparation only of fmall things, which cannot counter- 
| vail the evil and hazard of a ſuit, but ought to exerciſe our 
tience and forgiveneſs, and fo be put up without recourſe to 
judicature. 5 Kettlewell. 
Such national injuries are not to be fut ap, but when the 
offender is below reſentment. Addiſon. 
| (62.) Hartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with dung, 
and watered, putteth up muſhrooms. | Bacon. 
(64.) In town, whilſt I am following one character, I am 
croſſed in my way by another, and fut up ſuch a variety of 
odd creatures in both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of one an- 
other, and'puzzle the chace. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
-  (65.) Himſelf never put up any of the rent, but diſpoſed of 


it by the aſſiſtance of a reverend divine to augment the vicars 


portion. | Spelman. 
(66.) Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to fut up that letter, Shakeſp. 
ES a When in fwiniſh fleep, 
at cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? | 
, (68.) Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall be put 
every one upon his own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. 
Jack had done more wiſely, to. have put himſelf upon the 
trial of his country, and made his defence in form, Arbuth. 
To Pur. v. 2. 1. To go or move. 2. To ſhoot or 
germinate. 3. To ſteer a veſſel. 4. To Pur forth. To 
leave a port. 5. ToPuT ferth, To germinate; to bud; 
to ſhoot out. 6. To Pur in. To enter a haven. 7. 
To Pur in fir. To claim; to ſtand candidate for. A 
metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from putting each man his lot into 
a box. 8. 7e Pur in. To offer a claim. 9. To Pur 
off. To leave land. 10. To Pur over. To fail croſs. 
Ii. To Pur 20 ſea. To ſet fail; to begin the courſe. 
12. To PuT up. To offer one's ſelf a candidate, 13. 
To Pur up. To advance to; to bring one's ſelf forward. 
14. To Pur up with. To ſuffer without reſentment. 
15. This ts one of thoſe general words, of which language 
makes uſe, to ſpare a needleſs multiplicity of expreſſion, 
by applying one ſound in a great number of ſenſes, ſo 
that its meaning is determined by its concemitants, and 
muſt be ſhewn by examples much more than by expla- 
nation; this and many other words had occurred leſs 


ayward . 


but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. 


influence of this ſtar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes no 


he might modeſtly enough prove his ſix deſcents againſt a leſs 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


| a 0 Addi ſon. 
(10. ) Sir Francis Drake came coaſting along from Cartha- 
gena, a city of the main land to which he fut over, and took 
(11.) It is manifeſt, that the duke did his beſt to come down, 
and to put to ſea, | Bacon. 
He warn ' d him for his ſafety to provide; 
Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred fail, of which 
they loſt the half. Arbuthnot. 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 3 
(12.) Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to chuſe a 
king, when ſeveral put up.  £'Eftrange. 
(13-) With this he put ub to my lord, = 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, 
He twich'd his ſleeve. | 


Pur. N. 7 [from the verb. ] 1. An action of diſtreſs. 


Pu'Tace. . /. [putain, Fr.] In law, proftitution on the 
Pu'Tanism. n. /. [putaniſme, Fr.] The manner of living, 


P UT 


frequently had they had any ſynonymes or been eaſily 


paraphraſed, yet without ſynonymes or paraphraſe how 
can they be explained ! 


(1.) The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an erup- 
tion of a great quantity from under the water; whereas in the 
firſt putting up, it cooleth in little portions. Bacon. 

(2.) In fibrous roots, the ſap delighteth more in the earth, 
and therefore putteth downward. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


(3-) An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed againſt a 
place that has always a conſiderable number of men of war 
ready — = to ſea. Addi ſon. 

is fury thus a 'd, he puts to land; | | 

The ghoſts forfake their Bug 

(4.) Order for ſea is given; | 
They have put forth the haven. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
(5.) No man is free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

_ Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometimes puts forth. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 

The ſig- tree 7utteth forth her pou figs. Cant. ii. 13. 

Take earth from under walls where nettles fut forth in 
abundance, without any ſtring of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and ſet in it ſtock gilliflowers. Bacon c Nat. Hift, 

Hirſute roots, beſides the futting forth upwards and down- 
wards, putteth forth in round. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(6.) As Homer went, the ſhip fut in at Samos, where he 
continued the whole winter, ſinging at the houſes of great men, 
with a train of boys after him. Pope. 

(7.) This is fo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do 
not put in for the name of virtue. Locte. 

(8.) They ſhall ſtand for ſeed; they had gone down too, 


Shakeſpeare. 
gh aſtrologers may here fut in, and plead the ſecret 


Dryden. 


Allthou 


ſuch conſideration. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights of Malta, 


qualified competitor. | 
(9.) I boarded, and commanded to aſcend 
My friends and ſoldiers, to put of and lend 
Way to our ſhip. | Chapman. 


As the hackney boat was a boy deſiring to b 
taken in, was refuſed. PRO We hoy Ladilon, 


Collier. 


Swift, 


2. 
A ruftick ; a clown. I know not whence derived. 3- 
Pur of. Excuſe ; ſhift. 

(1.) The ſtag's was a forc'd put, and a chance rather than a 
choice. __C'Eftange. 
(2.) Queer country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 

And of loſt hoſpitality complain. Branſton. 
(3-) The fox's put off is inſtructive towards the government 
of our lives, provided his fooling be made our earneſt. 
— | L' Eftrange. 


woman's part. Dis. 


or trade of a proſtitute. Digs. 


ä 


Pu'rarive. adj. [putatif, Fr. from pale, Latin. ] Sup» 


poſed ; reputed. 
If a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe her dower, though 
| ſhe be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. Aviife. 
PU/TID. adj [putidus, Lat.] Mean; low; worthleſs. 
| He that follows nature is never out of his way; whereas all 
imitation is futid and ſervile. L'Eftrange.. 
Pu'tipNEss. u. ,. [from putid.] Meanneſs ; vileneſs. 
Pu'TLoG. 3. . Putlogs are pieces of timber or ſhort 
poles, about ſeven foot long, to bear the boards they 
ſtand on to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. 
Mexon's Mech, Exerciſes. 
_ Por&e'pinous, adj. [from putredo, Latin.] Stinking ; 
rotten. | 
A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. | Floyer. 
PuTREFA'cTiON. 7. .. [ putrefaction, Fr. putris and facio, 
Latin. ] The ſtate of growing rotten ; the act of making 
rotten. | h 
Putreſfaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteſtine motion 
of bodies, which tends to the deſtruction of that form of their 
exiſtence, which is ſaid to be their natural ſtate. =. 90:4 
If the ſpirit protrude a little, and that motion be inordinate, 
there followeth f utrefaction, which ever diſſolveth the con- 
ſiſtence of the body into much inequality. | Bacon. 
| Vegetable prtrefaction is produced by throwing green vege- 


tables in a heap in open warm air, and prefling them together, 


by which they acquire a putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odour. 
1 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
One of theſe knots rifes to ſuppuration, and burſting excludes 
its putrefaction. Blackmore. 


PUTREFA'CTIVE. adj. [from putrefacio, Latin.] Making 


rotten. | | 
They make futrefactiue generations, conformable unto ſe- 
minal productions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ik the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive ſmell will diſcover 
"  _ Wijeman's Surgery. 
To Pu'TzEr v. v. à4. [putrefier, Fr. putrefacio, Lat.] To 
make rotten ; to corrupt with rottenneſs. 
To keep them here, 
They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. 


Shakeſp. 

Many ill projects are undertaken, and private ſuits putrefy 
the publick good. | | Bacon. 
The ulcer itſelf being putrefied, I ſcarified it and the parts 
about, ſo far as I thought neceſſary, permitting them to bleed 
freely, and thruſt out the rotten fleſh. Wiſeman. 

A wound was fo futrefied, as to endanger the bone. 
Temple. 
Put rey 
Arbuthnot.. 


Such a conſtitution of the air, as would naturally 
raw fleſh, muſt endanger by a mortification. 
To Pu'TrREry. wv. n. To rot. | 


From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, there is no 


ſoundneſs in it, but wounds, and bruiſes, and putrefying ſores. 

Vi. 6. 

All imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry ſubſtances 

are more apt to futrefy than oily. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 

The world, which elſe would putrefy with vice. Dome. 


The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in the ſerum, which, 


falling into this declining part, putrefied. Wiſeman. 
PuTRE'Sczsxce. n. g. [from purreſco, Latin.] The ſtate 
of rotting. | 
Now if any ground this effect from 
being the fiery humour, it will readieſt ſurmount the water, 
we may confeſs in the common putreſcence, it may promote 
elevation. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PuUTRE'SCENT. adj. [ putreſcens, Lat.] Growing rotten. 
Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the fluids and 
ſolids of an animal, but likewiſe to keep the fluids from the 
putreſcent alkaline ſtate, which they would acquire by conitant 
motion. | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
PU'TRID. adj. [ putride, Fr. putridus, Latin.] Rotten; 
corrupt. 


all or choler, becunls | 


* 2 


The wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. 

If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drink water, her milk, 

inſtead of turning ſour, will turn putrid, and ſmell like urine. 

82 | Arbuthnot on Alwments. 

Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the humours, 

or part of them, have ſo little circulatory motion, that they 

fall into an inteſtine one, and putrefy, which is commonly the 

caſe after great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Quincy. 
Pu'Tripness. #. . [from purrid.] Rottenneſs. 

Nidorous ructus depend on the fœtid fpirituofity of the fer- 

ment, and the putridueſi of the meat. Floyer on the Humour. 

Pu'TTER. 3. /. [from put.] 1. One who puts. 2. PuTt- 

TER on, Inciter ; inſtigator. 


(1.) The moſt wretched fort of people are dreamers upon 


events and futters of caſes. L'Eftrange. 
(2.) My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Mot bitterly on you, as putter on 5 | 
Of theſe exactions. | Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
You are abus'd, and by ſome putter on, 
That will be damn'd for't. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Pu"'rTInGsToNE. . /. In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones 
are laid at the gates of great houſes, which they call 
putting ſtones for trials of ſtrength. Pope. 

Pu'TTOck. . / [derived, by Minſbew, from buteo, Latin! 
A buzzard. | en 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, ; 
But may imagine — the bird was dead. Shakeſteare. 
The next are thoſe, which are called birds of prey, as the 

eagle, hawk, puttock, and cormorant. ; 3 
Porr v. n. /. 1. A kind of powder on which glais is 
ground. 2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 
(1.) An object glaſs of fourteen foot teleſcope, made by an 
artificer at London, I once mended conſiderably, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty, and leaning on it very eaſily in the 
grinding, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch it. | Newton. 

To PU'ZZLE. v. @. {for jofile, from poſe. Shinner.] 1. 
To perplex ; to confound ; to embarraſs ; to entangle ; 
to gravel; to put to a ſtand ; to teaze. 2. To make 
intricate ; to entangle. : 
 ___ (1:)) Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony. Shakeſp. 

I fay there is no darkneſs but ignorance, in which thou art 
more fuxæled than the Egyptians in their fog.  Shakeſp. 
Both armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what to 
have done. | - Clarendon. 
A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is dexterous in puz- 
zling others, if they be not thorough-paced ſpeculators in thoſe 
at theories. More Divine Dialogues. 
I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of arguments which relate 
to infinity, as being not fo eaſily intelligible, and therefore 
more apt to fuzz/e and amuſe, than to convince. Wilkins. 
He is perpetually puzz/ed and perplexed amidſt his own 
blunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe he would confute. 
| | | Addiſon, 
Perſons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle them- 
ſelves with conjectural ones. Clariſſa. 
She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While fuzz/ed learning blunders far behind. 
(2.) The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with error. Addiſon. 
Theſe, as my guide informed me, were men of ſubtle tem- 
pers, and puzzled politicks, who would ſupply the place of 
real wiſdom with cunning and avarice. atler, 

I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it ſuch a jargon 
of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of notions, ſuch a confuſion ot 
particles, that rather puzz/e than connect the tenſe, which in 
ſome places he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon my 
nearer peruſal of it. Addi ſon. 

To Pu'zzLE. v. n. To be bewildered in one's own noti- 
ons; to be aukward. 85 

The ſervant is a fuxgling fool, that heeds nothing. 
| * Iſtr 2 

Pu“zzLx. 2. /- {from the verb.] Embarraſſment; per- 

plexity. 


Young. 


7 


Men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, and while 


they are in the puxxle of buſineſs, they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind. | Bacow's Eſays. 


Po'zz1rr. n. . [from puzzle.] He who puzzles. 

Py'cars. 2. / A bird. Ain. 

Py'cMEAN. adj. [from fy3gmy.] Belonging to a pygmy. 
They, leſs than ſinalleſt dwarfs in narrow room, 


Throng numberleſs like that /ygmear race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton. 


PY'GMY. . [ppgmee, Fr. wvypai®-] A dwarf; one of 
a nation fabled to be only three ſpans high, and after 
— wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. Any thing 

ittle. | 
If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production of larger 
lants, and confine the earth to as ygmy births in the vegetable 
— as they do in the other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed 
univerſal decay of nature, even mankind itſelf that is now nou- 
riſhed, tw not produced, by the earth, muſt have degene- 
rated in ſtature and ſtrength in every generation. Bentley. 

PyLo'rus. n. ſ. [nvAwex.] The lower orifice of the ſto- 
mach. 

PY'RAMID. . /. [ppramide, Fr. wigaws, from Tie, fire; 
becauſe fire always aſcends in the figure of a cone.] A 
ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a polygon, and whoſe ſides are 
plain triangles, their ſeveral points meeting in one. 


Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's 
court ; rather make my country's high pyramids my gibbet, and 
hang me up in chains. 

An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, | 

In firmamental waters dipt above, 

Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, | 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Part of the ore is ſhot into quadrilateral ppramids. Wood. 
 Pyra'miIDal. T adj. [from pyramid.) Having the form 
PyRAMIDICAL. of a pyramid. 


Of which ſort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, that are here 


thot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular columns. 
25 Voadæpard's Nat. Hiſt, 


Py'namis. 2. /. 


Harris. p 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


3 
The jy amidical idea of its flame, upon occaſion of the ca. 
dles, is what is in queſtion. Locke, 


Przami'Dicaliy. adv, [from pramdical.] In form of 


a pyramid. | 
age ©" is the largeſt, and therefore he makes it the baſis 
upon which Offa ftands, that being the next to Olympus in 
magnitude, and Pelion being the leaſt, is placed above Offi, 
and thus they riſe fyramdically, Broome s Notes on Och ey. 
A pyramid. | 
The form of a pyramis in flame, which we uſually foe, is 
merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the 
ſides of the flame, cruſheth it, and extenuateth it into that form, 
for. of itſelf it would be round, and therefcre ſmoke is in the 
figure of a fyramis reverſed ; for the air quencheth the flame, 
and receiveth the ſmoke. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Pyre. n. / [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 
When his brave ſon upon the fun'ral fyre 


He faw extended, and his beard on. fire. Dryder. 
With tender billetdoux he lights the 2 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. Pate. 


Pyr1'TEs. 2. /. [from xd. Fireſtone. 
Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenick, always iron, 
and ſometimes copper. | Woodxvat . 
Py'rROMANCY. n. /. [Tvroparria.] Divination by fire. 
Divination was invented by the Perſians, and is ſeldom cr 
never taken in a good ſenſe : there are four kinds of divinaticu, 
hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, geomancy. Aplifo. 
YROTE'CHNICAL. adj. [ pyrotec nique, Fr. from pprotecl- 
nicks.] Engaged or ſkilſul in fireworks. „ 
PYROTE/CHNICKS. 3. /. [v2 and r⁰ .] The act 
of employing fire to uſe or pleaſure; the art of fireworks. 
PyroOTE'CHNY. . /. [pyrotechnte, Fr.] The art of ma- 
naging fire. . 
Great diſcoveries have been made by the means of pyrotechry 
and chymiſtry, which in late ages have attained to a greater 
height than formerly. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Py'xRiioONISM- #. . [from Pyrrho, the founder of the 
ſcepticks.] Scepticiſm ; univerſal doubt. 
Pyx. 2. ſ. [pyxis, Latin.] The box in which the Roman- 
iſts keep the hoſt. | ee 


QU A 


French, for which, though g is commonly 
placed in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons ge- 
9 nerally uſed cp, cao; as cyellan or cwellan, to 
quell : gz is, in Engliſh, pronounced as by the Italians 
and Spaniards cw ; as gquarl, quench, except quoit, which 


is ſpoken, according to the manner of the French, coir: 


the name of this letter is cue, from queze, French, tail; 
its form being that of an O with a tail. . 
Quas. n. /. [ derived, by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin 
name.] A fort of fiſh. St Re . 
To * D. #. [quacken, Dutch, to cry as a gooſe.] 
1. To cry like a duck. This word is often written 
„to repreſent the ſound better. 2. To chatter 
ſtingly ; to brag loudly ; to talk oftentatiouſly. 
(1.) Wild-ducks quack where graſshoppers did * 


( 2.) Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
argon wad ng fr we 
Seek out for plants | 
To quack of 3 Hudibrat. 

Quack. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. A boaſtful pretender to 
arts which he does not underſtand. 2. A vain boaſtful 
Pretender to phyſick ; one who proclaims his own medi- 


cal abilities in publick places. 3. An artful tricking 


practitioner in phyſick. 


(1.) The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of bs, 
| 2 * ; L' Eftrange. 
Some quacks in the art of teaching, to make young 


ntlemen maſters of the languages, before they can be maſters 
222 ſenſe. bee Felton on the Claſſicłs. 
(2.) At the firſt ap ce that a French quack made in 
Paris, a boy walked before him, 


the doctor added in a grave manner, The child fays true.” 
 (3-) Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 


And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. - Pope. 
| Qua'cxexy. 2. J. [from guack.] Mean or bad acts in 


phyſick. 5 
Qua'cxSALVER- 2. / [quack and ſalve.) One who brags 
of medicines or ſalves; a medicafter ; a charlatan. | 

Saltimbancoes, guackſalvers and charlatans deceive the vul- 
gar in lower de ; were ZEſfop alive, the piazza and the pont 
neuf could ſoeake the 

Many poor country vicars, for want of other means, are 
driven to their ſhifts ; to turn mountebanks, gquackſatvers and 
empiricks. 

QuaDRAGE'SIMAL- adj. [quadrageſimal, Fr. quadrage- 
ina, Latin] Lenten ; belonging to Lent; uſed in 
Lent. | | 
I have compoſed prayers out of the church collects, adven- 
tual, quadrage/imal, paſchal, or pentecoſtal. Sanderſon. 
QUA'/DRANGLE. =. , [quadratus and azgalus, Latin.] 
A ſquare ; a ſurface with four right angles. 
My choler being overblown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 


I come to talk. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
The eſcurial hath a quadrangle for every month in the 3 
vel, 


O. 


Is a conſonant borrowed from the Latin or Quapra'ncuLar. adj. [from quadrangle.) Square; ha 


ng. 


bliſhing with a fhrill 
voice, My father cures all forts of diſtempers; to which 


their fallacies. Brown. 


Burton on Melancholy. 


QUA 
ving four right angles. 

t ſhooteth into little cryſtals, coming near to « 
cube, ſometimes into ſquare plates, ſometimes into ſhort gua- 
drangular priſms. Grew's Coſmol. 
Each environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf to the planes, 
is of a figure angular. Woodward. 

I was placed at a guadrangular table, oppoſite to the mac*- 
bearer. OT. Specfator. 
QUA'DRANT. 3. / ſquadrans, Lat.] 1. The fourth 

part ; the quarter. 2. The quarter cf a circle. 3. An 
inſtrument with which altitudes are taken. 
(1.) In fixty-three years may be loſt eighteen days, omitting 


intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 


quadrant or fix hours ſupernumerary. Broww7. 

(2.) The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal — of the ſun's right aſcenſions, which 
finiſh their variations in each quadrant of the circle of the eclip- 
tick, being joined to the former inequality, ariſing from the ex- 
centricity, makes theſe quarterly and feeming irregular inequa 
lities of natural days. Holder on Tims. 


(3.) Some had compaſſes, others quadrants. Tat, 
Than taper ſticks muſt from one center part ; | 
Let theſe into the quadrait's form divide. Gaz. 


. & 7 
Quapra'nTtar. adj. [from quadraut.] Included in the 


fourth part of a circle. . 
To fill that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ſtrait lines, and di! 
poſe of thoſe lines in a variety 1 varallels: and to do that in 
quadrantal ſpace, there appears but one way poſſible ; to form 
all the interſections, which the branches make, with angles of 
forty-five degrees only. Derham's Phyſica- Theol. 
Qua'praTE. adj. [quadratus, Tatir.] 1. Square; having 
four equal and parallel ſides. 2. Diviſible into four equal 
parts. 3. [ Quadrans, Lat.] Suited ; applicable. This 
perhaps were more properly _ 
(2.) The number of ten hath been extolled, as containing 
even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. 
- | Brown. 
Some tell us, that the years Moſes ſpeaks of were ſomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-ſix days, 
which is a number quadrate. Hakewill on Providence. 
(3-) The word conſumption, being applicable to a proper or 
im ma conſumption, requires a . 
to bot . Harwey on Conſumptions. 
Qua'praTE. A. . 1. A ſquare; a ſurface with four equal 
and parallel ſides. 2. [Quadrat, Fr.] In aftrology, an 
aſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diftant 
from each other ninety degrees, and the ſame with quar- 
tile. | . | NE Did. 
(1.) And 'twixt them both a quadrate was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine ; 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's 2 FN 
All which compacted, made a goodly diapaſe Spenſer. 
Whether the exact quadrate or * 4 ſquare be the 1 ol 
is not well determined; I prefer the latter, provided the length 


do not exceed the latitude above one third part. Wotton. 


— The powers militant 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty guadrate join'd 
Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on 


In filence their bright legions. Milton 
To our underſtanding a quadrate, whoſe diagonal is commen- 

ſurate to one of the ſides, is a plain contradiction. More. 

+ M | 


deſcription, quadr ate 


? 
11 
1 

: 

: 


Q U A 
Ts: Qua'ovaare, v. n. [quadro, Lat. quaarer, Tr.] To 


ſuit ; to be accommodated. 

Ariſtotle's rules for Epick poetry, which he had drawn from 
his reflections upon Homer, cannot be ſuppoſed to guadrate 5 
actly with the heroick poems, which have been made ſince his 
timc ; as it is plain, his rules would have been ſtill more perfect, 
could he have peruſed the —_ 1 — 

y . adj. uare ; belongin , 
QUaDRA TICK. adj Four q ging _ 
QuapRa'TICE egratrons. In algebra, are ſuch as retain, 

on the unknown ſide, the ſquare of the root or the num- 
ber ſought : ard are of two forts ; firft, ſimple quadrat- 
icks, where the ſquare of the unknown root is equal to 
the abſolute number given; ſecondly, affected quadrat- 
icks, which are ſuch as have, between the higheſt power 
of the unknown number and the abſolute number given, 
ſome intermediate power of the unknown number. 

| | Harris. 
Qua'pratuRE. . J [quadrature, Fr. quadratira, Latin. ] 
1. Ihe act of ſquaring. ne fi 
the moon. 3. The ſtate of being ſquare ; a quadrate; 
: 43 Ie ſpeculations of algebra, the doctrine of infinites, 
and the quad ature of curves ſhould not intrench upon our ſtu- 
dies of morality. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
(2.) It is full moon, when the earth being between the ſun 
and moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moon ; new 
moon, when the moon being between us and the ſun, its en- 
lightened part is turned from us; and half moon, when the 
moon being in the guadratures, we ſee but half the enlightened 


art. | | | Locke, 
(3.) All things parted by th' empyreal bounds, > 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
Quart nal. 40%. [quadriennium, from quatuer aud 
"annus, Latin.] 1. Compriſing four years. 2. Happen- 
ing once in four years- 2 
| Qua'pr1IBLE. adj. [from quadro, Lat.] That may be 
ſquared. ; 5 : 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining the quantity 
of all quadr ible curves analytically, by his method of fluxions, 
ſome time before the year 1638. 8 Derbam. 
QuA DRI ID. adj. [quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven into four 
diviſions. | 5 
QUADRILA'TERAL. adj. [quadrilatere, Fr. quatuer and 
latus, Lat.] Having four ſides. : > 
Tin incorporated with cryſtal, diſpoſes it to ſhoot into a qua- 
drilateral pyramid, ſometimes placed on a | wag bale or 
column. 5 oodaward on Faſſils. 
QuaprILa'reRrALNESS. 2. J. [from guaarilateral.] The 
property of having four right lined ſides, forming as many 


right angles. | Die. 
Quapr1'LLE. 2. /. A game at cards. Dig. 

| Qua'prrn. ». / [quadrims, Lat.] A mite; a ſmall piece 
of money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 


QA DRIN O MICAL. adj. [quatuor and nomen, Lat.] Con- 
ſiſting of four denominations. 3 

QUADRIPA/RTITE. adj. [uatuor and partitus, Lat.] 
Having four parties; divided into four parts. 

Quapkiea'kTITELY. adv. [from quadripartite.] In 
quadripartite d iſt ribution. 

QUAnDRIPARTI'TION- . 

taking the fourth part of any quantity or number. Did. 

Quankieay'LLOUS. adj. [ guatuor, and Q2Anov.] Having 
four leaves. i 

QuADERIRE TME. 2. ſ. [quadrire 
tour banks of oars. 

QuADRISWLLABLE. #. /. [7 
of four ſyllables. 

_ Quapriva'lves. x. 

with {our ſolds. 


t 


mis, Lat.] A galley with 


watuor and ſyllable.) A word 
. [quatuor and value, Lat.] Doors 


2. The firſt and laſt quarter of 


. A divifion by four, or the» 


Q U A 
Quannt'viat, adj. [quadrivium, Lat.] Having four ways 


meeting in a point. 


Quapkrv'ped, . . [quadrupede, Fr. guadrupes, Latin.] An 
animal that goes on tuur legs, as perhaps all beafts. 

The different flexure and order of the joints is not diſpoſed in 

the elephant, as in other quadrupeds. Brown. 

The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of ſome quadr 

ted. | Woodward on Foffils. 

Moſt quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have inciſor teeth to 


pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 
— — The king of brutes, | 
Of quadrufeds I only mean. Swift. 
VADRU'PED. adj. Having four feet. 
The cockney, travelling into the country, is ſurprized at 
many actions of the quadruped and winged animals. 
Watts's Logich , 


QUADRU'PLE. ai. [quadruple, Fr. quadruplus, Lat.] 
Four-fold ; four times told. | 
A law, that to bridle theft doth puniſh thieves with a quadru- 
tle reſtitution, hath an end which will continue as long as the 
world itſelf continueth. | Hooker. 
The lives of men on earth might have continued double, tre- 
ble, or quadruple, to any of the longeſt times of the firſt age. 
| | Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
Fat refreſhes the blood in the penury of aliment during the 
winter, and ſome animals have a quadruple caul. | 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
To QUADRUPLICATE. v. a. [quadrupler, - Fr. quadru- 
plico, Lat.] To double twice; to make fourfold. 
QuaprrvueLica'TiIOon. =. . [from quadruplicate.] The 
taking a thing four times. , 
QuaprvU'eLyY. adv. [from quadruple 
quantity. | 
If on accuſed maketh his innocence appear, the accu- 
fer 18 put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perſon is 
 _ quadrufly recompenſed. |  Savift, 
ARB. [Latin.] Enquire; ſeek ; a word put when any 
thing is recommended to enquiry. 
Ruere, if tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may not prevent 
the fly and grub. . Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To QUAFF. v. a. [of this word the derivation is uncer- 
tain: Junius, with his uſual idleneſs of conjecture, de- 
rives it from the Greek, xvapie in the Eolick dialect uſed 
for xvavitw. Skinner from go off, as go off, guoff, queff, 
quaſf. It comes from ceeffer, Fr. to be drunk.] To 
drink ; to ſwallow in large draughts. | | 
| He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as if 
H'ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm, quafft off the muſcadel, 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. 
I found the prince, 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quafft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife | 
With | eye-drops. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
On flow'rs repos'd, and with rich flow'rets crown'd, 
They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 5 
_ RQuaff immortality and joy. 5 Milton's Par. Loft. 
To QA. v. n. To drink luxuriouſly. 1 


We may contrive this afternoon, 


J To a fourfold 


Sha keſpeare. 


And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs' health. Shakeſþ. 

Belſhazzer, ng in the ſacred veſſels of the temple, ſecs 

his fatal ſentence writ by the fingers of God. South. 
Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keep, | 

And quaff with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dryden. 


Qua'/rrer, =. /. from quaff.] He who quaffs. 
To Quy\$rer. v. n. la low word, I ſuppoſe, formed 
by chance.] To feel out. This ſeems to be the mean- 


ing. | | 
Packs, having larger nerves that come into their bills than 
geeſe, quaſfer and grope out their meat the moſt. Derbam. 


Qua'cGy. adj. [from gaagmire.] Boggy ; ſoft; not ſolid. 
Ainſworth, This word is ſomewhere in Clariſſa. 


\QU A 
QUA'GMIRE. 3. / [that is, quakemire.] A ſhaking marſh ; 


a bog that trembles under the feet. | 
e fen and guagmire, fo mariſh by kind, 
Are to be drained. | | 
Your hearts I'll ſtamp out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a quagmire of 2 mingled brains. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and q re. | Shakeſpeare. 
The wet particles might have eaſily ever mingled with the dry, 
and fo all had either been ſea or guagmire. More. 


The brain is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, that it can no 
more retain motion than a ire. Glanville's Sceffis. 
Quaid. part. [of this participle I know not the verb, and 

believe it only put by Spenſer, who often took great liber- 
ties, for guai led, for the poor convenience of his rhyme-] 
Cruſhed ; dejected; depreſſed. 1 
; Therewith his ſturdy courage ſoon was guaid, 
And all his ſenſes were with ſudden dread diſmaid. Spenſer. 


QuaiL. 2. J. [quaglia, Italian.] A bird of game. 


s quails ever | | 
Beat mine, Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Hen birds have a liar fort of voice, when they would 
call the male, which is ſo eminent in guazls, that men, by coun- 
terfeiting this voice with a quai pipe, eaſily drew the cocks into 


their ſnares. 

EX — A freſher gale 
Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt the field of corn, 
While the quai! clamours for his running mate. 

Qua'iLeiee. n. . [quail and pipe] A pipe with which 
fowlers allure quails. . = 
A diſh of wild fowl furniſhed converſation, concluded with 


Tuſſer. 


Shakeſp. 


1 


a late invention for improving the quailpipe. Addiſon. 
To Quair. v. n. [quelen, Dutch.] 1. To languiſh; to 
fink into dejection; to loſe ſpirit. Spenſer. 


Not in uſe. 
2. To fade; to decline. | 1 
(1.) He writes there is no quailing now; 


Becauſe the king is certainly poſſeſt 5 5 
Of all our purpoſes. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
This may plant courage in their guailing breaſts, | 
For yet is hope of life and victory. | Shakeſfeare. 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain beſieged 


Rhodes, his haughty courage began to guail, ſo that 
upon point to have raiſed his ſiege. 
— While rocks ſtand, 


he was 


Knolles. 


And rivers fiir, thou can ſt not ſhrink or quail; 
Vea, when both rocks and all things  difband, 


Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert, 
When Dido's ghoſt appear'd, OE LT 

It made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Pr. of Troy. 

At this the errant's courage guails. Cleaveland. 

(2.) To pals the quailing and withering of all things by the 

receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs of the ſun, the fap in 

trees preciſely follows the motion of the fun. ' Hakewill. 

To Quair. v. 4. [cpellan, Saxon.) To cruſh ; to quell ; 
to depreſs ; to ſink ; to overpower. Not uſed. 

To drive him to deſpair, and quite to quail, 

He ſhewed him painted in a table plain 


The damned ghoſts. | Spenſer, 
Thee, with fi'ry courage, he affails ; 
Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wile : 
And each ſucceſſive after other guails, | | 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. Daniel. 


QUAINT. adj. [coint, Fr, comptus, Lat.] 1. Nice; ſcru- 
pulouſly, minutely, ſuperfluouſly exact; having petty 
elegance. 2. Subtle ; artful- Obſolete. 3. Neat; pret- 
ty; exact. 4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun. 5. Zuaint 
is, in Spenſer, quailed ; deprefſed. I believe by a very 

| licentious irregularity. 6. Affected; foppiſh. This is 


not the true idea of the word, which Sew? ſeems not to 


haye well-underſtood. , regs For, tet, 
(u.) Each ear fucks up the words a true love ſeatte 


And plain ſpeech oft, than quaint phraſe framed is, Sjdney, 


Ray on the Creation. 


Thomſon. 


QU A 

You were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how quaint an orator you are. Shakespeare. 
He ſpends ſome pages about two ſimilitudes; one of mine, 
and another quarnter of his own. Stillingflect. 
(2.) As clerkes been full ſubtle and quaint. Chaucer. 
What's the efficient cauſe of a king? turely a quaint quel- 
tion? Yet a queſtion that has been moved. Holyday. 
(3-) But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent faſhion, 
yours is worth ten on't. Shaheſpeare. 
| Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhail be looſe enrob'd _ 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. Shakeſ-. 

I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 


More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable. 


| Shakeſteare. 
4. - Fl ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell gquaint lies, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, : 
Which I denying they fell ſick and died. Shake}. 
— He his fabrick of the heav ns 


Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide | 
Hereafter. : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(5-) With ſuch fair flight him Guyon fail'd : 
Till at the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and faint, 
Him ſpying, with freſh onlet he aſſail'd, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming quaint, 
Struck him 60 hugely, that through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. . Stenſer. 
(6.) To this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, hich 
under the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, and other con- 
ceited appellations, have over-run us; and I wiſh I could ſay, 
thoſe quaint fopperies were wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. 
| Swift. 
Quai'nTLyY. adv. [from guaint.] 1. Nicely ; exactly; 
with petty elegance. 2. Artfully. Ingeniouſly with ſuc- 
ceſs. This is not the true ſenſe. 
(1.) When was old Sherewood's hair more quaintly curl'd, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd. Ber. Johnſon. 
(2. Breathe his faults fo quazrntly, 8 
That they ſeem the taints of liberty, 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. 
(3- As my Buxoma | 
With gentle finger ftroak'd her milky care, | 
I quainthly ſole a kiſs. 4 
Quar'nTuxess. n. /. [from quaint.) Nicety ; petty 
NCE. | ; 

5 There is a certain majeſty in ſimplicity, which is far above 
all the quaiztne/s of wit. | | | Pope. 
To QA KE. v. 2. [cpacan, Saxon.] 1. To ſhake with 
cold or fear; to tremble. 2. To ſhake ; not to be ſolid 

or firm. 
(1.) Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where ſhe ſtood 


Shakeſtearc. 


Gay. 
ele- 


quaking like the partridge on which the hawk is ready to ſeize. 


| | Sidney. 

If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 

' quake for this. | Shakeſpeare. 
Do ſuch buſineſs as the better day 3115 

Sbakeſp. Hamlet. 


Would quake to look on. 
— Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, ö 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Sbaleſp. 
The mountains quae at him, and the hills melt, and the 
earth is burnt at his preſence. 1 Nab. i. 5. 
Son of man eat thy bread with qualing, and drink thy water 
with trembling and carefulneſs. Z Exel. xii. 18. 
The quaking powrs of hight ſtocd in amaze. Coaolęy. 
In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, — 
| The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound, . 
They quake but arm, their own trumpets ſound. Dryden. 
(2. ) Next See ſlow circles dimpled o'er 
The 


Ei mud, clos'd and op d no more. Pope. 
Qua'ge. * A the verb.] A ſhudder; a tremulous 
8. Agitation. 9 5 18 
+ M 2 


au A 

A the earth may ſometimes ſhake, 
For winds ſhut up will cauſe a quale; 
So often jealouſy and fear | 
Stol'n to mine heart, cauſe tremb there. Suckling. 
Qua'x1nG-GRASS. n. . [ phalaris, Latin.] An herb. 


Ainſworth. | 


Qrar.trica'rion. =. ſ. [qual-fication, Fr. from qualify. ] 
1. That which makes any perſon or thing fit for any 
thing. 2. Accompliſhment. 3. Abatement ; diminution. 
(1.) Itis in the power of the prince to make piety and virtue 
become the faſhion, if he would make them neceſſary qualifica- 
tions for preferment. | : Sawrft . 
| (+) Good qualifications of mind enable a magiſtrate to per- 
form his duty, and tend to create a publick eſteem of him. 
Atterbury. 
(3.) Neither had the waters of the flood infuſed ſuch an im- 
purity, as thereby the natural and powerful operation of all 
plants, herbs and fruits upon the earth received a qualifi-ation 
and harmful change. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
To QUALIFY. v. a. [quaiifer, Fr.] 1. To fit for any 
thing. 2. To furniſh with qualifications. 3- To make 
capable of any employment or privilege : as, he is guali- 
fed to kill game. 4. To abate; to ſoften ; to diminiſh. 
5. To eaſe ; to aſſuage. 6. To modify; to regulate. 
(1.) Place over them ſuch governors, as may be qualified in 
ſuch manner as may govern the place. | | 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the ſum of one hundred 
pounds, in order to qualify him for a 8 Swifts Vill. 
(2.) That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified in; 
and the beſt of me is diligencte. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
— She is of eſteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 
Beſide fo qualified, as may beſeem | 
The — of any noble gentleman. 

(4. I have heard, alt 
Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qu | 
His * — courſe. W Shakeſd. Merchant of Venice. 

Il do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extreme 


Shakeſpeare. 


Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. —_ | 


I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
_ qualified too; and behold what innovation it makes here. 


They would report that they had records for twenty thou- 
ſand years, which muſt needs be a very great untruth, unleſs 
we will gual:fy it, expounding their years not of the revolution 
of the fun, but of the moon. | Abbot. 

It hath fo pleaſed God to provide for all living creatures, 
wherewith he bath filled the world, that ſuch inconveniences, 
as we contemplate afar off, are found, by trial and the witneſs 
of men's travels, to be ſo qual iſied, as there is no ion of 
the earth made in vain. : Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

ny woos mane by heh OY e, = 

As your high majeſty with awful fear 

In human breaſts might gua/ify that fire, 

Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. Walter. 

Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true eſtimate of 
| —_ by oppoſing the good to the evil, and compenſating or 
_ qualifying one thing with another. | PU Eftrange. 

My propoſition I have qualified with the word, often; there- 
by. making allowance for thoſe caſes, wherein men of excellent 
minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have rendered even 
the heights and rigours of it delightful. 

(5-) He balms and herbs thereto apply'd, 

And evermore with mighty ſpells them charm d, 

That in ſhort ſpace he has F an 


yy 3 
And him reſtor d to health, that —. have dy d. 


Qua'LITyY. n. .. [qualitas, Lat. qualité, Fr.] 1. Nature 

relatively conſidered. 2. Property; accidental adjunct. 
3. Particular efficacy. 4. Diſpoſition'; temper. 5. Vir- 
ue or vice. 6. Accompliſhment; qualification. 7. Cha- 


fencing, which accom 


the city, not of the meaneſt 
Shakeſpeare. 


their travelling habits. 


QUALM. ». / 


QU A 
rater. 8: Comparative or relative rank. 9. Rank; 


ſuperiority of birth or tation. 10. Perſons of high rank. 
Collectively. 


059 Thekt, being of a far other nature and quality, are not 
00 Art 


Aly or everlaſtingly commanded in ſeripture. Hcoler. 
Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality of 
that which is done by them, and therefore in that they do, ticy 
neither can accuſe nor approve themſelves. Hoker. 
Since the event of an action uſually follows the nature or 
quality of it, and the quali:y follows the rule N Fug it 
concerns 2 man, in the framing of his actions, not to be de- 
ceived in the rule. 8 South. 
The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call gna/ity 
of the ſubject, wherein that power is. Lice. 
(2.) In the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not which 
of the dukes he values moſt ; for ꝙalities are ſo weighed, that 
curiolity in neither can make choice of either's moiety. 
Shakeſreare. 
No ſenſible qualities, as light and colour, heat and found, 
can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies themſelves abſolutely conſidered, 
without a relation to our eyes and ears, and ctner organs of 


ſenſe: theſe qualities are only the effects of our ſen:ation, which 


ariſe from the different motions upon our nerves from objects 
without, according to their various modification and poſition. 


Bentley. 
(3.) O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. Shakeſp. 


(4.) To-night we'll wander through the ſtreets, and note 
The qualities of people. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(J.) One doubt remains, faid I, dam:s in green, 
What were their qualities, and who — 4 cog ? Dryden. 
(6.) He had thoſe qualities of horſemanſhip, dancing and 
a good breeding. | 


(5.) The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes of both 
qualities, partly of a judge in that court, and partly of an 
attorney general. = Bacon Advice to Villiers. 


We, who are hearers, may be allowed ſome opportunities in 
the quality of ſtanders- by. 7 | _ 7 
(8.) It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpected, even 
as it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. Hooker. 
We lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many of 
Uy. W Bacon. 
The maſters of theſe horſes may be admitted to dine with 
the lord lieutenant : this is to be done, what quality ſoever the 
perſons are of. | „ „ | = 
(9.) Let him be fo entertained, as ſuits with gentlemen of 
your knowing to a ſtranger of his quality. | at 
| . Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
 (10.) I ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed up in my fea- 
thers, that the quality may ſee how pretty they will look in 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
Of all the ſervile herd, the worſt is he, 
That in proud dullneſs joins with quality, 
A conſtant critick at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. 
To quality belongs the higheſt place, 
My lord comes forward ; forward let him come ! 
Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. Young. 
ſ. [cpealm, Saxon, a ſudden ſtroke of death.] 
A ſudden fit of ſickneſs; a ſudden ſeizure of fickly lan- 
guor. | | 


"Pope. 


Some ſudden quale hath firuck me to, the heart, 


And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 5 


Shakeſpeare. 
Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but a 5 
Hell ſome what 22 the Bermudas cam. Donne. 
I find a cold qualm come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
PO gee" (ny 22 Hohner ng "ou 
il nan m, Or torture, | 134. 
Of he: Ft y. * Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
For who, without a gualm, hath ever look d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cock d. Naſcammon. 


They have a ſickly uneaſinefs upon them, ſhifting and chang- 


Qvua'nTiITY. . 


Q U A 


ing [rom one error, and from one qualm to another, hankering 
after novelties. L' Eftrange. 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, | 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and travail to re- 
quite. Dryden g Virgil. 

When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine to their utmoſt 
capacity, and is grown weary and ſick, and feels thoſe qualms 
and diſturbances that uſually attend ſuch exceſſes, he reſolves, 
that he will hereafter contain himſelf within the bounds of ſo- 


briety. Calamy. 
The qualms or ruptures of your blood N 
Riſe in proportion to your food. Prior. 


Que Luisk. adj. [from quaim.] Seized with ſickly lan- 


1 qualmiſh at the ſmell of leek. Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden 


You drop into the place, | 
Careleſs and qualmiſb with a yawning face. | . 

Quanoa'sy. . { [qu'en dirai je, Fr. Skinner.) A doubt; 

a difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word. 

Qua'xTITIVE. adj. [quantitivus, Latin.] Eftimable ac- 
cording to quantity. 0 


This explication of rarity and denſity, by the compoſition of | 


ſubſtance with quantity, may give little ſatis faction to ſuch who 
are apt to conceive therein no other compoſition or reſolution, 
but ſuch as our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and dividing 
bodies according to quantitive * aan . Digby. 
. [quantite, Fr. quantitas, Lat.] 1. That 
property of any thing which may be increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed. 2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure ; as, 
the metals were in different quantities. 3. Bulk or weight 
4. A portion; a part. 5. A large portion. This is not 
regular. 6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyl- 
lable. | ep 
(r.) Quantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed. 


Cbeyne. 
( 3.) Unſkilhd in hellebore, if thou ſhou'dſt t 
To mix it, and miſtake the guzntity, r. 
The rules of phyſick wou'd againſt thee 'ery. Dryden. 
(A.) If I were faw'd into quantities, I ſhould make four d 
zen of ſuch bearded hermites ſtaves as maſter Shallow, 


*killed him, but ſhe could not. 
1 are apt to pick quarrels with the world for eve 


* 


. 
2.) If I can faſten but one him, 
wii that which he hath drank en t already, 


4 be as full of and 

my young miſtreſs dog. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(3-) The part, which in this preſent quarrel ſtriveth againſt 
the current and ſtream of laws, was a long while nothing 


feared. Hooker" s Dedication. 
It were a matter of more trouble, than neceſſity, to repeat in 


this el what has been alledged by the worthies of our 
church. | Holyday. 
As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas their quarrels they debate ; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
And forc'd impriſon d winds to bring em near. Dryden. 


(4-) I could not die any where fo contented, as in the king's 
company; his cauſe being juſt, and his guarrel honourable, 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 
If not in ſervice of our God we fought, | 
In meaner guarrel if this ſword were ſhaken, 
Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 


So fair a princeſs ſhould not be forſaken. Fairfax. 
(5.) He thought he had a good guarrel to attack him. 
| Holing/h. 


Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, companions for middle 
age, and old men's nuries; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

(6.). Herodias had a quarrel againſt him, and would have 

Mar. vi. 19. 
little 
ery. | L" Eftrange. 
I have no grarrel to the practice; it may be a diverting way. 
8 | Felton on the Claſſicks. 
She ne'er had known pomp, though't be temporal ; 
Vet if that guarrel, fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging | 

As ſoul and body's fev'ring. Shakeſdeare's Henry VIII. 

(S.) It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubaliſta or 
arbaliſt wes fri fhewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof. 

Twang'd the ſtring, outflew the guarrel long. 


Fairfax. 


Shakeſpeare. To Qua'xREL. v. . [quereller, French.] 1. To debate; 


C,.) The warm antiſcorbutical plants, taken in tities, 
will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnor. 
(c.) So varying ſtill their moods, obſerving yet in all! 
Their quantizer; their reſts, their cenſures metrical. Drayt. 
The eaſy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
neceſſarily make the preceding vowel, by poſition, long in qua i- 
tity; as patrem. | 's Elements of Speech. 
2UA4'NTUM: n. / [Latin.] The quantity; the amount. 
The quantum of * 4 merit, during the reign of that 
ill-adviſed prince, will eaſily be computed. | Swift. 


Qua's 11 * . [quaranta:n, Fr.] The ſpace of 


Aar. J. forty days, being the time which a 
© ſhip, ſuſpected of infection, is obliged to forbear inter- 
courſe or commerce. . e 
Paſs your guarantine among ſome of the churches round 


this town, where you may learn to ſpeak before you venture 


to expoſe your parts in 2 city congregation. 
Quaxxe. =. /, A quarry. Not in uſe. 

Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarrs they one 

: . + HS ans ayton.. 
QUA/sREL.. =. | [querelk, Fr.] 1. A beach of concord. 
2. A brawl ; a petty fight ; a ſcuffle. 3. A diſpute; a 
conteſt. 4. A cauſe of debate. 5. Something that gives 
a right to 2 repriſal or 22 0 Objection; ill 
will. 7. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any one pee- 
viſh or malicious. 8. [From quadreau, Fr. guadrella, 
Italian.) An arrow with a ſquare head. 
,] You and I may engage in this queſtion, as far as either 
of us ſhall think able, without any the leait beginning of 
a quarrel, and then that will competently: be removed from 
uch, as of which you cannot hope to ſee an end.  Hanirond, 


_ Sawift, 


make ourſelves ridiculous. 


The forepart lion, and a ſnake behind. 
Qva'zretLiEk..n [from quarrel} He who quarrels. 


n 


to ſcuffle; to ſquabble. 2. To fall into variance. z. 


To fight ; to combat. 4. To find fault; to pick objec- 


tions. 5. To diſagree; to have contrary principles. 
( 1.) I love the ſport well, but I ſhall as ſoon quarrel at it as 
man. | | Shakeſpeare. 
Your words have taken ſuch pains, as if they labour'd 
To bring manſlaughter into form, ſet guarreling 
Upon the head of valour. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
ine drunken with exceſs, maketh bitterneſs of the mind, 
with brawling and guarreling. Eccluſ. xxxi. 29. 
Beaſts called ſociable, guarrel in hunger and luſt; and the 
bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the lion 
and the bear. Temple Miſcellanies, 
(2.) * diſcontented counties do revolt; 1 | 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
(3) When once the Perſian king was put 8 
The weary Macedons refus'd to fight ; ; 
Themſelves their own mortality confeſs'd, 
And left the fon of Jove to guarrel for the reſt. 


den. 
(4) To admit the thing, * 


and guarrel about the name, is to 

| Brambali again Hobbes. 

They find out es wherever they are, and forge 

them often where they, are not ; wy uarrel firlt with the of- 

ficers, and then with the prince an Kate. „ . 
In a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not guarres with a ſlight miſtake. Roſcommon. 

I guarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by Ovid. Dryden. 
(5. ) Some things ariſe of fr and guarreling kind, 


Cowley. 


Lous. adj. [querelleax, , Fr.]. Petulant; eaſily 
oked to enmity ; quarrelſome. 


prov 


Camden. 


QU A 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Qua'aRELSOME. adj. [from guarrel.] Inclined to bra wls; 
eaſily irritated ; iraſcible; cholerick ; petulant. 
Cholerick and quarrelſome perſons will engage one into their 
quarrels. Bacon's Eſſays. 


There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole world in a 
flame, than a guarrelſome plaintiff and defendant. L" Eftr. 


Qua'/RRELSOMELY. adv. [from quarrelſome.] In a quarrel- 
fome manner ; petulantly ; cholerickly. 

Qra'rrELSOMENESS. n. /. [from guarreſſome.] Chole- 
rickneſs; petulance. 

Qua'rry. 2. /. [quarre, Fr.)] 
reau, Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare head. 3. [From 
querir, to feek, French, Skinner ; from carry, Kennet. ] 
Game flown at by a hawk : perhaps, any thing chaſed. 
4. [Quarr.ere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, Iriſh, a ftone, 
Mr. He; craigg, Erſe, a rock.] A ftone mine; a place 
where they dig tones. * 

(1.) To take down a quarry of glaſs to ſcowre, ſodder, 

band, and to ſet it up again, is three halfpence a foot. 


| Mortimer. 
(2-) The ſhafts and guarries from their engines fly 
As thick as —_ drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairfax. 
(3.) our wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd ; to relate the manner, 
Were on the guarry of theſe murder'd deer 
To add the death of you, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
She dwells among the rocks, on every ſide | 
With broken mountains ſtrongly fortify'd; ' 
From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, _ 
And ſtooping, on the ſlaughter' d gquurry preys. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd 
_ noſtrils f his into the murky air, 
Sagacious of hi quarry. 
— They their guns diſcharges | 
This heard ſome ſhips 'of ours, though out of view, 4 


Sandys. 


And ſwift as eagles to the uarry flew. Walker. 
An hollow crytial ——_— he —— 5 
In firmamental waters dipt above, Does 
Of it a broad 2 he makes, | 
And hoods their flames that to their quarry ſtrove. Dryden. 


No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain 
Ambitious man inur'd to pan; 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, 


 Andiat forbidden If flies. Dryden . Horace. | 


Ere now the god his arrows had not try'd, 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 
At this new ——— prepares to ſhoot. Dryden. 
Let reaſon then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite graſp infinity. Dryden. 
(4.) The fame is faid of ſtone out of the quarry, to make 
it more durable. 3 Bacon Nat. Nil. 

5 — Pyramids and tow'rs 5 | 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold: Milton. 

Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, HT... 


Yet on the foften'd quarry would I ſcore 


My plaining verſe as lively as before. Milton. 
An hard and unrelenting ſhe, | 
As the new-cruſted Niobe ; 
Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, | | 
A nun of the ,Platonick quarry. = Clravrland. 
He like Amphion makes thoſe quar#ies lea: 
Into fair figures from a confus'd heap. - _- Walter. 
Could neceſſity infallibly produce quarries of ſtone, which 
are the materials of all magnificent ſtructures. More. 
For them alone the heay'ns had kindly heat . 
In eaſtern quarries, ripening” precious dew. Dryden. 


quarry or chalk-pit will give 
to what T write, to theſe I may very ſafely 
| 4. 5:1, 1Wooduvard's. Vatunal Hiſtory.) 
upon. A 


"17" 07 bene: 


As long as the next coal- pit, 
abundant atteſtation 
low word not in uſdme.. prez 


1. A ſquare. 2. [Nuad- 


Milton. 


QU A 


With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture that is 

day and night quarrying upon Prometheus's liver. T'Efrange. 

Qua'xxvyman. 2. , [quarry and man.] One who digs in 
a quarry - 

One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh, out of Stuns- 


field quarry, the gu man aſſured me was flat, covered over 
with icales, and oot long. Woodward. 


Quart. n. /. [quart, French.] 1. The fourth part; a 
quarter. Not in uſe. 2. The fourth part of a gallon. 
3. [2uarte, Fr.] The veſſel in which ſtrong drink is 
commonly retailed. | 


(1.) Albanact had all the northern PR 
Which of himſelf Albania he did call, 
And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern port: Spenſer. 
(2.) When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ſerved me inſtead of a quart pot to drink in. Shale ſt eare. 
Vou have made an order, that ale ſhould be fold at three 
halfpence a quart. : | Swift's Miſcellanies. 
(3.) You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
' And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, | 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd quarts. Shakeſp. 
Qua'rTan. a. /. [ febris quartana, Latin.] The fourth 
day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan ague, to lay 
the fourth book of Homer's Iliads under one's head. 
3 6 Breu Fulgar Errours. 
Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, | | 
And fay ſhe tortures wits, as quartans vex | 


' Phyſicians. Cleaveland. 
Among theſe, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
moſt menace this ſymptom.  - Harvey on Conſunptions. 


A look ſo pale no quartan ever gave, 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the 
QuarTa'T1ON. n. /. 
pperatio.. (4, 3 | 
In guartation, which refiners employ to purify gold, although 
ou — of ſilver be ſo exquiſite * Ef wy by fubon > gt 
fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denominated, that 
the reſulting maſs, acquires new qualities; yet, if you 
caſt this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will be diſſolved in 
the menſtruum, and the gold like a dark powder will fall to the 
bottom. | 8 5 | Boyle. 
QUARTER. . / [quart, quartier, French. ] 1. A fourth 
part. 2. A region of the ſkies; as referred to the ſea- 
man's card. 3. A particular region of a town or country. 
4. The place where ſoldiers are lodged or ſtationed. 5. 
Proper ſtation. 6, Reraiſſion of life; mercy granted by 
a conqueror. 7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. 8. 
Friendſhip ;. amity; concord. Not now in ufe. g. A 
meaſure of eight buſhels. 10. Falſe quarter is a cleft or 
chink in a, quarter of a, horſe's hoof from top to bottom; 
it generally happens on the inſide of it, that being the 
weakeſt and thinneſt part. e Rab 
(1.) It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſh- 

ing her hands; I have known her continue in this a guarter of 
an hour. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one place with 
another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear, bY 
And the four quarters of the; rolling NE: 
| sr three millions to be bs 'tis 

do this out of commodities, hey 

raiſed a qua ter in their price; ſo 


grave, Dryden. 
[from guartus, Latin.) A chymical , 


„ Dryden, 
evident- that to, 
muſt, to the conſumer, be 
him that 


that every thing, to 
uſes it, muſt be a 9 dearer. » Locke. 
| (2.) I'll give thee a wind. | 
"FAT have all the other, 

And the very points they blow, | 
And all the guerters that they know 1 | 
T ch S card. - ., Shqkeſp. Macbeth. 
His praiſe, ye'winds! that from four « ters blow, 


AU A 
Wen the winds in ſouthern — riſe, 

Ships, from their anchors torn, become their ſport, 

And ſudden tempeſts rage within the port. Addiſon. 
(3. ) The like is to be ſaid; of the populouſneſs of their coaſts 
and ters there. Abbot's Deſcrij tion of the World. 

No leaven ſhall be ſeen in thy quarters. Exodus, xiii. 7. 

They had ſettled here many ages fince, and overſpread all the 
parts and guarters of this ſpacious continent. Heylyn. 

The ſons of the church being ſo much diſperſed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
ſome extraordinary deſign of divine wiſdom in it. Spratt. 

A bungling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at his own trade, 
changes his quarter, and ſets up for a doctor. L' Eftrauge. 

(4.) Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? h 
 — Unleſs I have miſta'en his quarters much, 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thou canſt defend as well as get, 


And never had one quarter beat up yet. Cowley. 
The guarters of the ſev'ral chiefs they ſhow'd, 

Here Phenix, here Achilles made ok i | Dryden. 

It was high time to ſhift my quarters. Spectator. 


(5.) They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, and ſever it wholly from their ſerious 


aftairs. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then : 
The cumbrous elements. Miltos., 


(6.) He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave up 
the caſtle. Clarendon. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they muſt never expect better quarter. L' Eftrange. 

- Diſcover the opinion of your enemies, which is commonly 
the trueſt ; for they will give you no guar ter, and allow nothing 
to N gt . - | Se: Dryden. 

7. o the youn ou give any tolerable quarter, you 
ing: them in their idlezeſs, I as 4 them. WO Caller. 

Mr. Wharton, ho detected ſome hundreds of the bithop's 
miſtakes, meets with very ill quarter from his lordſhip. Sa.. 
BS Friends, all but now, 

In quarter, and in terms Jike bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed, and then, but now | 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts. Shakeſp. 

(9.) The ſoil fo fruitful that an acre of land well ordered 

will return 200 buſhels or 25 quarter of corn. Heylyn. 

7% Qua'/xTER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To divide 
into four parts. 2. To divide; to break by force. 3. 
To divide into diſtin regions. 4. To ſtation or lodge 
ſoldiers- 5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 
6. To diet. 7. To bear as an appendage to the heredi- 
tary arms. | | | 

(1.) A thought that quarter d, hath but one part wiſdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean mins, Qi ſteel, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Shakeſp. 


Mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
(3.) Then failors quarter d heav'n, and found a name 


Their infants quarter d by the hands of war. 


For ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand' ring ſtar. Dryden. 
(..) When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 

Behold their quarter d fires, 

They will walte their time upon our note, . 5 

To know from whence we are. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Where is lord Stanley quarter dq 


is regiment lies half a mile ſouth. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, | 
Where quarter d in their camp, the fierce Theſſalians lay. 
; Dryden. 
(5. ) They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter d. 
oj 3 Shakeſpeare. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of Billingſgate. Spedator. 
(6.) — He fed on vermin; 
And when theſe fail'd, he'd fuck his claws, | | 
And quarter himſelf upon his paws, '_ Hudibras, 


QU A 


(7.) The firſt being compounded of argent and azure, is the 
coat of — . Hack in the county of Somerſet, now 
duartered by the earl of Hertford. Peacham. 
Qua'aTERAGE. 2. . [from guarter.] A quarterly allow- 

ance. 
He us'd two equal ways of gainin 
By hindring -uſtice or . i 
o many a whore gave privilege, YOM, 

And whipp'd for want of quarterage. Hudibras. 

Qua'rTE RDAY. 2. / [quarter and day.] One of the four 
* in the year, on which rent or intereſt is paid. 

owever rarely his on cent-daygs occurred, the indigent 

had two and fifty quarter-dates returning in his year. Fell. 

The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time 

annihilated, that lies between the preſent moment and next 
terday. Addiſon, Stefator. 
Qua'rTERDECK, 2. / [quarter and deck.] The ſhort 
upper deck. 
UA'RTERLY. ag. [from gquarter.] Containing a fourth 
part. 


The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within her little year 
or month of conſecution. | Holder on . 
From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator ariſe the 
diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcenſion, which finiſh 
their variations in each quadrant of the ecliptick, and this being 
added to the former inequality from eccentricity, makes theſe 

guarterly and ſeemingly irregular inequalities of natural days. 
. Bentley, 


Qua'rTERLY. adv. Once in a quarter of a year. 
Qua'&TERMASTER. 7, /. [quarter and ma/ter.] One who 
regulates the quarters of ſoldiers. | 
he quartermaſter general was marking the ground for the 
encampment of the covering army. Tatler. 
Qua'rTERN. n. /. A gill or the fourth part of a pint. 
Qua'xTERSTAFF. 2. / A ſtaff of defence: ſo called, I 
believe, from the manner of uling,it; one hand being 
placed at the middle, and the other equally between the 
middle and the end. e | 
His gquarterflaff, which he could ne' er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at quarter fta and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country. Arbuth. 
QA TILB. 2. J. An aſpect of the planets, when they 
are three ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant from each other, 
and is marked thus Q. Harris. 
Mars and Venus in a quarti/e move | 
My pangs of jealouſy for Ariet's love. Dryden. 
QA “K To. n. /. [quartus, Lat.] A book in which every 
ſheet, being twice doubled, makes four leaves. e 
Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems; then 


folio's and quarto's were the faſhionable ſizes, as volumes in 
octavo are now, Watts. 


To Quasn. v. a. [quaſſen, Dut. ſquarciare, Ital. guaſſo, 
Lat.] 1. To cruſh; to ſqueeze. 2. To ſubdue ſuddenly. 
3. [Caſſus, Latin; caſſer, Fr.] To annul ; to nullify ; 
to make void: as, the indidt ment was quaſh | 
. The whales | 

Again ſharp rocks like reeling veſlels quaſb d, 


** 


Dryden. 


Though huge as mountains, are in 2 daſn d. Waller. 
(2.) Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 

That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer d ſeas, 

And quaſb d the ftern Æacides. Roſcommon. 


Our ſhe-confederates keep pace with us in quaſbing the re- 
bellion, which had begun to ſpread itſelf among part of the 
fair (ex. Addiſon's Freehbolder. 

7 Ovasn. v. 2. To be ſhaken with a noiſe. 
| thin and fine membrane ſtrait and cloſely adhering to keep 
it from guaſhing and ſhaking. Ray on the Creation. 

The water in this dropſy, by a ſudden jirk, may be heard to 
guaſb. Sharp's Surgery. 

Quasn. n. /. A pompion- Ainſæu. 


Au E 


Qua rIRcovsixs. As, they are not quater-couſins, as it 

is commonly ſpoken cater-coufins, plus ne ſont pas de quatre 
couſins, they are not of the four firſt degrees of kindred, 
that is, they are not friends. 

QuarTe'anary. =. . [quaternarjus, Lat.] The number 
tour. 

The objections againſt the of elements and ter- 
nary of principles, needed not to be oppoſed ſo much ** 
the doctrines elves. | oyle. 

QuaTte'xnion. #. /. [quaternio, Latin] The number 
tour. 
Air and the elements! the eldeſt birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quatermon run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

And nouriſh all things ; let pr ceaſeleſs change - 

Vary to our great maker ſtill new praiſe. Milton. 

I have not in this ſcheme of theſe nine quaternions of conſo- 
nants, diſtin known characters, whereby to expreſs them, 
but mult repeat the ſame. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

QuaTe'rniTY. n. . [guaternus, Latin.] The numbe 
four. | 

The number of four ſtands much admired, not only in the 

uaternity of the elements, which are the principles of bodies, 
Gat in the letters of the name of God. don. 
QuarTRa'in. 2. J. [quatrain, Fr.] A ſtanza of four lines 

rhyming alternately: as, 
Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 

Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy? 

What nymph or goddeſs in a luckleſs hour 5 

Diſclos'd to light the miſchief- making boy. Mrs. Mulſo. 

I have writ my poem in guatrains or ſtanzas of four in al- 
ternate rhyme, Carano I have ever judged them of greater 


dignity for the ſound and number, than any other verſe in 


ule. . | Dryden. 
To Qua'ver. v. 2. [cpavan, Saxon.] 1. To ſhake the 


voice; to ſpeak or ſing with a tremulous voice. 2. To 
hands upon her knees tuning her voice with many a quavering 
ſick, have an agreement with the glittering of light Eau 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
to ſome ſprightly airs of the Addiſon. 
cording to its reciprocal motions. Ray on the Creation. 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton's Opticks, 
 Que'acay. ag. [| know not whence derived, perha 


tremble ; to vibrate. _ 

cough, thus diſcourſed. Sidney. 

upon a wave. Bacon's Natural 
And er unharmonious. Philips. 

We 
e ik 

(2.) A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, is to 
If the eye and the finger remain quiet, theſe colours vaniſh 
Quay. #- / [ua. Fr.] A key; an artificial bank to the 
originally quacky, quagyy, or quaſby.] Unſolid ; unſound ; 


(1,) Mido ſitting en the ground with her knees up, and her 
Ihe divition and mat g, which pleaſe ſo much in mu- 
Now ſportive youth 
all hear her quavering them half a minute after us, 
receive the impulſe of the found, and to vibrate or quaver ac- 
in a ſecond minute of time, but if the finger be moved with 
ſea or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen. 


| boggy- Not in uſe. | | | 
The boggy mears and gueachy fens below, Drayton. 
 Goodwin's qgueachy ſand. Drayton. 


| Que ax. n. / [cpean, Saxon, a barren cow; Poncpen, in 
the laws of Canute, a firumpet.] A worthleſs 
woman, generally a ſtrumpet. 
As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a ſcolding goon to a 
wrangling knave. 1 Shakeſfeare. 
is well they underſtand like cunning guears, 
And hide their naſtineſs behind the ſcenes. | 
Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs guear 
Flirts on you from her mop. | h 
ve/asINESS. fn. . [from queaſy.] The ſickneſs of 
| ſeated ſtomach. T7 


Savift. 
A nau- 


Skinner. 


QUE 
QUE'/ASY. adi. [of uncertain etymology.] 1. Sick with 


nauſea. ' 2. Faſtidious ; ſqueamiſh. 3. Cauſing nauſe- 


ary ts call from him. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, 
Or to diſuſe me from the queaſy pain 
Of being beloy'd and loving, 
Out-p Lon firſt. 1 1 Donne, 
(2.) I, with your two helps, w practice on Benedict 
that in deſpight f his quick Fe and his queaſy ſtomach, he 
ſhall fall in love with Beatrice. Shakeſpeare. 
The humility of Gregory the would not admit ſtile 
of biſhop, but the ambition of Boniface made no ſcruple thereof, 
nor have gueaſy reſolutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors 
ever ſince. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Men's ſtomachs are _ ſo queaſy in theſe caſes, that it 
is not ſafe to overload them. Government of the Tongue, 
— Without queſtion, 
Their conſcience was too queaſy of Aigeſtion. 


(3.) I have one thing of a ueſtion, 
Which I muſt act. 4 | ** Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To Quecx. v. n. To ſhrink; to ſhow pain; perhaps to 
complain. A word not in uſe. op 
The lads of Sparta were accuſtomed to be whipped at altars, 
without ſo much as quecting. acon. 
Queen. n. J [cpen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife of 
a king.] 1. The wife of a king. 2. A woman who is 
. ſovereign of a kingdom. | 
(1.) He was lapt 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his mother. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(..) That queen Elizabeth lived ſixty- nine, and 145 forty- 
five years, means no more than, that the duration of her exiſt- 
ence was equal to ſixty- nine, and the duration of her rn- 


with his inſolence 


f Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


ment to forty-five annual revolutions of the ſun. Locke. 
Have I a queer 
Paſt by my fellow rulers of the world ? 
Have I 'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raiſe new kings from fo obſcure a race? Dryden. 


To Queen. v. n. To play the queen - | 
BL ce bow'd would hire me, | 
Old as I am, to it. | 1 Henry VII”, 
Of your own ſtate take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther, | 
But milk my ewes and ſheep. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Queen-areLe. 2. /. A ſpecies of apple. 

The queen-apfle is of the ſummer kind, and a good cyder 

apple mixed with others. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Fer cheeks with kindly claret ſpread, | 

Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the freſh queen-apple's fide, 

Bluſhing at fight of Phoebus” pride. 

Quee'ning. 3. /. An apple. | 
The winter queeniag is good for the table. Mortimer. 
QUEER. adi. [of this word the original is not known: a 
correſpondent ſuppoſes a gueer man to be one who has a 
gurre to his name in a liſt.] Odd; ſtrange ; original; 
particular. PN . AS. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, becauſe he 
would not be a queer fellow; and was now and then 
knocked down by a conſtable, to fignalize his vivacity. Spec. 

Quee'rLy, adv. (from gueer.] Particularly ; oddly. 
Qutez'awess. 1. / [from queer. ] Oddneſs ; particularity. 


Que'zsr. #-/. [from gueſfus, Lat. Skinner.] A ringdove ; 
a kind of wild pigeon. 


8 idney * 


"FILA To QUELL. v. 4. [cyellan, Saxon.] To cruſh ; to ſub- 


due ; originally, to kill. 
— « What avails 

Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, quell'd with pain, 

Which all fubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 

Of mightieſt ? Milton's Par, Loft. 


— 


QU E 
— Compaſhon 2 
m up to tears 


His beſt of man, and gave 
A ; till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs. 
is guell d her pride, but other doubts remain d 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain' d. / 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to reſtrain 
violence, to quell ſeditions and tumults, and to preſerve that 
peace which preſerves the world. Atterbury. 
To QueLL. v. n. To die. Spenſer. | 
QueLL. 3. / [from the verb.] Murder. Not in uſe. 
„ What cannot we put u 
His ſpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt | 
Of our great quell. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Que'LLE x. 2. J. [from gael/.] One that cruſhes or ſub- 
dues. | 


Hail ſon of the moſt high, 


Milto-:. 


of firſt inſtance and ſimple querele only. 
QuEe'reNT, . /. [querens, Latin] The complainant ; the 


QUE 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 

IT dare your quenchleſs fury Pay. es rage. a Sbaleſp. 
The judge of torments, and the kings of tears, 

He fills a burniſh'd throne of q.enrbleſs fire. Craſbaw. 


Dryden. Que 'reLE. n /. [querela, Lat. querelle, Fr.] A complaint 


to a Court. WT, | 

A circumdu&ion obtains not in cxuſes of appeal, but in cauſes 
Aylife. 
plaintiff, 


QUERIMO/NIOUS. az. [querimonia, Latin.) Querulous ; 


complaining. 
UERIMO'N1iOUSLY. adv. 


[from querimonious-] Queru- 
ouſly ; with complaint. | 


vt SE — 
| : ot querimomouſty conirelling. Wit enbam. 
Satan, on thy glo k | 3 0 

1 on thy g — — <8 Paradiſe Regain'd. Qvenrimo'niousNtss. 1. /. [from querimonious. Com- 


9UELQUECHOSE. [French.] A trifle ; a kickſhaw. 
From country graſs to comfitures of court, | 
Or city's quelquechoſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. | 
To» QR. v. 2. [cpeman, Saxon.) To pleaſe. 
word. Skinner. 
To QUENCH. v. 4. 1. To extinguiſh fire. 2. To ſtill any 
' Paſſion or commotion ; to repreſs any motion of the mind 
good or bad. 3. To allay thirſt. 4. To deſtroy. 
, (1. ) Since ſtream, air, fand, mine eyes and ears conſpire, 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the fire. 


| Sidney. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being ſuffer d, rivers cannot quench. Shakefp. 

The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue; 

and the water _ his own quenching nature. Wiſd. xix. 20. 
Milk gzencheth wild fire better than water, 

better 


Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draws __ oo air, | | 
Others to quench the hiſſing maſs prepare. Dryden. 
Yeu have already guench d ſedition's brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Dryden. 
When your work is forged, do not quench it in water to cool 
it, but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of itſelf ; 
for the quenching of it in water will harden it. 


- Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


(2.) But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Shakeſpeare. 

HBeſeec „ that he will inflame thy heart with this hea- 
venly fire of devotion; and when thou haſt obtained it, be- 
ware that thou neither quench it by any wilful ſin, or let it go 
out again for want of * _ 

| 1. 


Donne. 
An old 


Shakeſp. 


prince. e | | | 
"Que'ruLovs. adj. [querulus, Latin.] Mourning ; whi- 


plaining temper. 


Que'risT. 2 /. [from quaro, Lat.] An enquirer ; an 


aſker of queſtions. 
I ſhall propoſe ſome conſiderations to my gentle quert. 


PRE Spectator. 

Juggling ſea god, when by chance trepan d | 

By ſome mörucbed querift ſleeping on the ſtrand, 
Impatient of all an{wers, ſtrait becam | 


e | 
A ſtealing brook. Swifts Miſcellames. 


Quer. . / [cpeopn, Saxon.] A handmill. 


Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs huſwife churn. Sbaleſp. 
_ — — Some apple colour'd corn | 
Ground in fair qucrns, and ſome did ſpindles turn. Chapm. 


Quz'rpo. 2. . [corrupted from cuerpo, Spaniſh.] A dreſs 


cloſe to the body ; a waiſtcoat. | 


J would fain fee him walk in gquerjo, like a caſed rabbit, 
without his holy fur upon his back. Dryden. 


becauſe it entreth Que'zay,, for equerry. x. /. [ecuier, Fr.] A groom be- 
Bacon's Nur al Hit. longing to a prince, or one converſant in the king's ſtables, 


and having the charge of his horſes ; alſo the ſtable of a 


ning ; habitually complaining. 
Although they were a people by nature hard-hearted, queru- 
lus, wrathful, and impatient of reſt and quietnefs, yet was 
there nothing of force to work the fubverſion of, their ſtate, till 
the time befcre-mentioned was expired. Hooker. 
The. preffures of war have cowed their ſpirits, as may be 
2 from the very accent of their words, which they pro- 
ate in a whining kind of querulius tone, as if ſtill complaining 
and creſt- fallen. 1 Howell s Vocal Foreſt. 
Though you give no countenance to the complaints of the 
qzerulous, yet curb the inſolence of the injurious. Locke. 


Que 'xvLovsLy. ady. [from gqueruleus.] In a complaining 


manner. 


* 


te Que 'ncnas LE- adj. [from quench.] That may be quench- 


(3.) Every draught to him, that has guenzhed 4 n 
but a further quenching of nature, à proviſion for rheum and 
diſeaſes, a drowning of the ſpirits. 


His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 


As unail'd hinges, querulhuſiy ſhrill. Young. 


8 South. Qg Ex RAVUlousxN ESS. 2. from guerulous.] Habit or qua- 
(4-) When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not ity of complaining mournfully. A 
An utter querching or extmguthment z Que 'ry. =. [from quere, Lat.] A queſtion; an en- 
She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, uiry to be zefolved 
That & the might all future ill prevent. | Davies. THT g 


Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 
very cold, and alſo to gzench and diſſipate the force of any 
ſtroke, and retund the edge of any weapon. +» Ray. 

To Quencu. wv. n. To cool; to grow cool. | 
Doſt thou think, in time | 

She will not guenzch, and let inſtruftions enter 

Where folly now poſſeſſes? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


all conclude, with ing only ſome queries, in order 
to a farther ſearch to be Lat gran qua ; Newton. 
This ſhews the folly of this query, that might always be de- 
manded, that would zmpiouſly 4 abſurdly attempt to tie the 
arm of omnipotence from doing any thing at all, becauſe it can 
never do its utmoſt. Bentley. 
To Que'ry. w a. [from the noun. ] To aſk queſtions. 

| Three Cambridge ſophs, | 

Each prompt to query, anſwer and debate. Pot e. 
: Quesr. #. ſ. [quefte, Fr.] 1. Search; act of ſeeking, 2. 
Que'xcntr. =. , [from gquench.] FExtinguiſherz one {For inqueſt. || An enpannell'd jury. 3. Searchers. 
that querches. | | . Collectively. 4. Enquiry; examination. 5 Pequeſt; 
Que'xCcultss. adj. [from guench.] Unextinguiſhable. deſire. - ſol citation. — — 
* f Wo ; — | + 


* 


XU E 


(1) None but ſuch as this bold ape unbleſt, 
Can ever thrive in that unlueky 
If luſty love ſhould go in queff of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch. 
Fair ſilver buſkin d nymphs, 
I know this queſt of yours, and free intent, 
Was all ia honour and devotion meant, 
To the great miſtreſs of your princely ſhrine. 
— —— An aged man in rural 8, 
F ollowing, as ſeem'd, the gueff of ſome ſtray ewe, Milton. 
— One for all 
Myſelf expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Th unſounded deep, and the void immenſe 
Po ſearch with wand'ring gueft a place foretold 
Should be. Milton's Par. Loft. 
"Twould be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Paradife at this day 
where Adam left it; and I the rather note this, becauſe I ſee 
there are ſome ſo wm in queſt of it. Woodward. 
—— There's not an frican, 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, _— lives upon his bow, 
But. better theſe boaſted virtues. 
We ſee them — and vigilant in gueſt of delight. 
(2.) = s my o ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe 3 
What lawful gueff have given their verdiét u 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Spe, 


Unto the frowning j Shateſp Rich. III. 
uit? .) You have been hotly call'd for, 
* at change "3 be — 
The ſenate above three 
To ſearch you pn Shakeſp..Othello. 


(4.) O place and . 
Are ſtuck upon thee; * of 
Run with theſe falſe and moſt 1 


We th IF 7 77 me Meaſure. 
Herbert. 


8 x. 2 e que ſler, 7 * 


vourer after. 


See, that you come 
Not to woo hanews, but to wed it; when 
The braveſt gueffant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 
That fame may cry you loud. 
QUE'STION. 2. /. [quefticn, F queeſlio, Latin.) 1. In- 
terrogatory ; any thing enquired, 2. Enquiry ; diſquiſi- 
tion. 3. A diſpute; a ſudject of debate. 
be examined. Ko Doubt; controverſy ; diſpute. 6. Ju- 
dicial trial. 7. Examination by torture. 8. State of 


being the ſbjet of preſent enquiry. 9. Endeavour; at 


of ſeeking. Not in uſe. 


(r.) Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk. queſtions, 
it 1s more reaſon for the entertainment. of the time, that ye aſk 
me gueflions, than that I aſk you. "Bacon. 
1) 5 be jt ie ion, whether it be lawful for 
rinces to make an invaſive war ſimply for 2 
—— * faith. Barns thy War 
(3-) There aroſe a queſtion between ſome of John's 


and the Jews about purifying. Fo. iii. 2 -6 
(4.) In points of honour to be try d, 

Suppoſe the gu | pt not your own.  Savift... 

How eaſy is it for a man to fill a book with 8, a8 


you have done, that can be content with any thing, however 
' Waterland 


foreign to the queſ ian? , 
(5. This is not my writing, 
Though I confeſs much like the ch 2 
But out of qugffion tis Maria's hand. Sale. 
"Tis r when his very being is 
a in queſtion, and to come and judge the world, i when men 
in to doubt whether he made it. Tiljot on. 


, is 


not that 
Lacle. 


Fersen their being native impreſſions on the 
fironger nſt theſe moral principles than the other ; not 
it brings their truth at all in quefſon, 


To Que'sT1oN. v. 2. {from the noun. ] 


Shakeſpeare. 


4. Affair to 


Q U E 
Our own earth would be barren and deſolate, without the 


benign influence of 'the 'folar rays, which without ion is 
ed” all the other 70 — 


(6.) Whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
' deſerved leaſt to be called in gueftion'for this fault. Hooker. 


(7.) Such a preſumption is 1 ſufficient to put the perſon 


to the rack or queſtion, according to the civil law, and not bring 


him to condemnation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


(8.) If we being defendants do anſwer, that the ceremonies 
4 ian are y, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
reply is childiſ and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
queſtion, and ſhew the of our - cauſe, the 
— ——ͤ—ũ 
Hooker. 


SE it would purchaſe fix ſhillings and three-pence weigh 
money, he had proved the matter in gue/{ior. Te 


Nor are theſe aſſertions that ——— from their pens by 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profeſs to 
ſtate the. points in gueffion. Atterbury's Preface. 

(9-) As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile el ion bear it; 

For that it ſtands not in fuck + warlike brace, 

'But altogether lacks the abilities 


That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. s bakeſpeare. 


1. To enquire. 
2. To debate * . 
(.) Suddenly out of this deli 
man awoke, and would bare poi d more 
But he would not endure the Spenſer. 
He that, much -ſhall learn much, and content 
much ; but —_— if he apply his queſtions to the ſkill of 
the perſons whom he aſketh. Bacon's Ef, 8 
nreaſonable ſubtilety will ſtill ſeem to de reaſoning.; 
leaſt 1 when it — _ 
2. think ion a 
SES n 
ads 8 he hath 3 ewe bleat for the lamb. 


2 Fo comb wo Fr.] 


ghtful dream 


Shakeſp.. 
2 To examine 
uneertain of. 


. make the 2 — 


propaſe a ſon; 
1 han'd 
And then i 2 . 


dz) Ne. geſtion r 


me takin 
| And in your” Fo ning your. 


I mat cave kave-you Raniatlarth 
Whither I go. 


This conſtruction is * 
not at all to be | «Brown's Vulgar Erraurt. 

eigen, 

oes laſting doubt 1 

2 what we moſt defire. Prior. 
NA.. th eriiboetly Tok, if it chances to be 

ſome croſs accident, the man is then run down, his 
— rides, his - prudence gueflioned, and his perſon de- 

South's Sermons, 
1. Doubtful; diſ- 


Sbaleſpeare. : 


jon me, | 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
to 'be received, as. 


fd. 


ar. WE STIONABLE. adj. [from quefion.] 
Law 4 2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable to 


Es at en will take in 


worth, 
the offer of theſe m 5 7 
—_— of has heretofore made gueffionable, — rot not 


Hooker" s Dedication. 

That ns drowned float, the ninth when their gall 
breaketh, is e both in the time and 
cauſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


It is queſtionable, whether the uſe of ſteel ſprin — ag 
in thoſe. ancient times. Wilkins Math. 


It is queftionable, whether Galen ever fans the diſſection o 


h Baker 
hy DEN i gong lea. 3 


Thou com'ſt in fuch a 0 fine, 
That I will ſpeak. to thee, — 


Shakeſp, Hamlet. 


Q = 55 QU 1 
Qyrartowary: adj. [from gueſtion.] Enquiring ; aſking A man muſt-have paſſed his noviciate in Goving,. before he 


queſtions. | R to this, 1 Pom quick a rr 
I grow: laconick even beyond laconiciſm ; for ſometimes 1 agunal, is uced. an egg, is, a. blind 
tus cady yea ar m6 NW and dull worm; ere thence, is 


Pope to Sci Fi quick —_ * 3 fly. Grew's Coſmp!. 
6: . from gueftion.] The qualit ick. 2 nbly ; ſpeedily ; readil 
Ve — e 3 ti ry n anſwer'd, bey, and 3 
renn ». pn (from queſtien.] An enquirer. 22 as the — 1 Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
SONS Le aw 
|  Queſtionleſs hence it comes that many were miſtaken, Rai. They gan "thoſe — ideas, that & I 422 
alianleſ duty moves not ſo much upon command as pro- continually and receive information about, Sioke be the 
| miſe; now that propoſes the greateſt and moſt ſuitable dud * 
rewards to obedience, and the greateſt puniſhments to _ tr is ad quick with — notice, if we conſider how very quick 
der, doubtleſs is the moſt likely to infor orce the one an ez. the adtions of the mind are performed, requiring not time, but 
vent the other. Sou many of them Et into an inſtant. Locke, 


Que's Tuan. 8 n. J. [gueft, man, and monger.] Starter We a. f. 1. A live animal. Not in uſe. 2. The 


N of lawſuits or proſecutions. | ng fleſh ; ſenſible arts. Living plants. 
——— = a a rac NN ad i b. ) Peeping choſe into the thick, EE 
= dee ever a rabble of promoters,  quefimongers, and 8 A. 232 1 ne quich 
their command. Bacon. But were it fairy, fiend or — 
Ger nr, EIA [ [from queft.] Seeker; purſuer. My courage earned it to wake, | 
of his knights, | And manful thereat ſhot. Spenſer. 

t, afer ken, mer him ir the gate, Kine Li (2+) If Stanley held, that a fon of king Edward had ftill the 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shateſp, King 255 better right, it was to teach all E gland ie 6 as much; and 
Qu —"_ adj, [from uæ ſtus, Lain] Studious therefore that ſpeech . the —2 "Mi 
| ou t nu 0 with fad 

lapidaries and quirers affirm it, yet the S to the quick, he felt it at 8 heart. | | 

| 3 of minerals 3 r of thi de d * = 


1 The thou ts of this diſgraceful com tion ſo touches me 
mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. The Fame to the dar F cannot —_ > 's F. Bad 


Qvuv1s. . 1 ſarcaſm; a 2 rant. Aa. Scarifying es, by ſeveral inciſions down to the 
perhaps with gurp. is almoſt uni , and with reaſon, ſince it not only di 
To Qut'sBLE: v. n. (from the noun-] 58 pun 3 to 2 2 R ichor, but makes way for topical 2 


on the ſound of words. | ) For inclofing of land, the mott vial wa? is th 
— 5 and w | e Mortimer? Huſt 

| comma occaſion to. | ange. Quw1'cxBeam, or qujckentree, 1. |. [ormus.] Ruickbeam or 

QUIBBLE. = 7. [from quidkber, Latin} A flight cavil; wild forb, by ſome called the Iriſh aſh, is a ſpecies of 


a low conceit de on the ſound of words; a pun wild aſh, preceded by bloſſoms of an agreeable ſcent.. 
This may be of great ule to immortalize puns and quibbles, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
and to let poſterity ſee their forefathers were To QUICKEN. v. @.,. [cpiccan, Saxon.] 1. T's make 
cee. accelerate. a 


alive. 2. To haſten; to 
ks ar Null. hare n lace in th ſearch ben ile, to actuate; to excite. 


6. ) Alb they hae down into the duſt, ſhall kneel before 
Having eb > * anſwered your * vou 2 him; i Ip ltr 4 —— a 30. 


„ 9 =. ſ. from quibble. ] A punſter. Thi my mein rakes 
QUICK. «cj 


As to me, as 'tis odious ; but 


ler, Een.) '% on 4 not Gene. 2. The —— * dead, 
| from delzy. 4. * ſpritely £065 Pa Fair foul, Sms body jon d n 
(z.) They 5 ſwallowed us 9 yur, when their: e was You give fach lively hife; ſuch „ 
kindled us. Dan cxxziv. 3. Aud influence of ſuch celeſtial Kind, | 
| A keeps it ſtill 22 immortal flower Davies. 
o. 


His inſtuence round, and Kindles as he goes ; 
| Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beafts and fowls | 
Wink breath are quicken'd, and attract their fouls. Dryden. 


( You may ſooner by i ation or flack a mo- 
; | p | 3 2 1 to make a d 
When this ene diffolation dal be ripe, - flower, than tw! malte'hing ſtand ſbill. "fronts Nat. 
Vo ly ad por jug et r as fer, ESE and HE 
whereunto devout minds 8 to gutchex the execution of the m 


kind of brevity, thereby the better to a ge 

— | 

prayer, are delighted to- t our ſuits in — 
(3-) © Oft he to her hj 8 


d. 
an ſhould ſhift hands 3 
S e 
5 | —_— aſtoniſhed, my — 
| ; a my, were 
| nas 4 of great ſugaciry in bull 2 — becauſe I had horns of hits how 
ſo great a mind even to his death, — 


dee bed * meg. 
that ſame, who: had known him in his younger.years, did be- 


-beve him to- have much quicker. party i his age than before. _ N s like a fruitful, garden without an hedge, that quick@ns 
Clarendm. the en to-enjoy ſo tempting a prize, 7 South. 


Q VU 1 
| They endeavour by brandy to quicken their taſte already ex- 
tinguiſhed. Tatler. 
An argument of great force to quicken them in the improve- 
ment of thoſe advantages to which the mercy of God had 
called them by the golpe!. Rogers. 
The deſire of fame hath been no inconſiderable motive to 
auicken you in the purſuit of thoſe actions, which will belt de- 
ſerve it. $avrft. 
Ti Quick EN. v. 2. 1. To become alive: as, a woman 
quickens ævith child. ys To move with activity. 
(1.) Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will guicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your hot ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favcur | 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
They rub out of it a red duſt, that converteth after a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 
guicken, Sandys's Journey. 
Tae heart is the firſt part that guickens,: 
dies. Ray onthe Creation. 
(2.) Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her 8 Pote. 
Quick EN ER . /. [from gquicken.] i. One who makes 
alive. 2. That which accelerates ; has which actuates. 

(2.) Love and enmity, averſation and fear are notable whetters 

and guickeners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. More. 

 Qui'cxeGrass. n. . [from or and graſs; gramen' cani- 
num, Lat. 13 Dog graſs. 


Qur'ekL ime. ”. Ts [calx viva, Lat. quick and lime. Lime 


unquenched. 
After burning the ſtone, when lime is in its perſect and un- 
altered ſtate, it is called guick/ime. Hill. 


Quick Lr. adv. [from guick,] Soon ; ſpeedily ; without 


delay. 
'hou com'ſt to uſe th tongue : th 
y tongue : „ 


Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the neceſſities 
of nature, which are quiciſy and _ provided for; and then 


all that follows is an oppreſſion. South. 
Qv1'cxwess. . . [from quick.] 1. Speed; velocity; 
celerity. 2. Activity; briſkneſs. 3 Keen ſenſibility. 


4. 3 pungency. 

hat any invention hath in the ſtrength of its motion, 

WD in the ſlowneſs of it; and what it hath 8 
tlinary quickneſs of its motion, muſt be allowed for in the 
ſtrength that is required unto it. Vill 

Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with à greater ardour and 


Tac e, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaſt of his 


iend South. 


(2.) The beſt choice is of an old phyſician and a young 


lawyer ; becauſe, where errors are fatal, ability of judgment 
and moderation are required; but where advantages may be 
wrought upon, diligence and quickneſs of wit. Wotton. 
The ———_— of the 1 u 1s ſeen in the invention; the 


fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſſion. Dryden. 
(3-) Would — quickneſs of ſenfation be an mconvenyuence 


: to an — that muſt 2 ſtill. Locte. 
gen rous fruits, tho d ere their 

Still Ty ts bog a guickneſs ; and Es prime, 

But mellows what we write to the d ſweets of rhime. 


_ Ginge r renders. it briſk, and 
of — whereof a few drops wage and add a pleaſant guiel- 
_ neſs. 4 Meortimer's Hiuſbandry. 


Qui'cxsand. n. F i and al Moving fand ; un- 


ſolid ground. 
What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 


What Clarence, but a guickſand of deceit ? | Shaheſp. 
Undergirding the ſhip, and feariiig left ſhould fall into 
the 888 "they! rake ſail, and fo were dri Acts, xi. 
ut when the veſſel is on quickſards et, 


The flows tide does more he finking haſte. 5 
; El. 1 by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the tide to her re- 
ef, and * 


* * ; 


Qu1'cxser. 2. / [quick and et.] Liviag 


and the laſt that - 


3 : 


au! 


I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and gquiciſands of life, 
in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. Addiſon. 
To Qui'cxSET. v. a. [quick and ſet. ] To plant with liy- 
ing plants. 
n making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get ſet to guichſet it, learn cunningly Which. Tufer. 
A man may ditch and guickſct three poles a day, where the 
ditch is three foot wide two foot deep. Mortimer. 
plant ſet to grow. 
The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with guickſet —_— 
for. 
Plant quickſets and tranſplant fruit trees towards the — 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Nine in ten of the quickſet hedges are ruined for want of ſkill. 


Swaift's Miſcellanies. 

5 oat GHTED. adj. [quick and fight. ] Having a ſharp 
ght. 

No body will deem the quick/ighted amongſt them to have 

— views in * * _ 
| No article of religion hath credility enough for them ; 

yet theſe ſame cautious and gvichfighted gentiemen can * 

down this ſottiſh opinion about percipient atoms. Bentley. 

Quicks!'cuTtepNEss. ». J. [from quickfighted.] Sharp- 
neſs of fight. 

The ignorance that i is in us no more hinders the knowledge 
that is in others, than the blindneſs of a. mole is an argument 
againſt the quick/fighted eſs of an eagle. Locke, 

Quricxs!'Lver. =. J. [quick and fuer; argentum vi vu, 
Latin. ] Quickſs.ver, called mercury by the chymiſts, is 
a naturally fluid mineral, and the heavief of all known 
bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as 
it is more pure ; it is wholly volatile in the fire, and may, 
be driven up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 
| greater. than that of boiling water: it is the, leaſt tena- 
cious of all bodies, and every ſmaller dr may be again 
divided by the lighteſt wack into a multitude of others: 
the ſpecifick gravity of pure mercury is to water as 
14020 to 1000, as it is the heavielt of all fluids, it is 
allo the coldeſt, and when heated the hotteſt : the an- 
cients all eſteemed quickfilver a poiſon, nor was it brought 
into internal uſe ll about two hundred and twenty years 
ago, which was firſt occafioned by the ſhepherds, who 
ventured to \ dh it their ſheep to kill worms, and as they 
received no hurt by it, it was ſoon concluded, that men 
might take it ſafely : in time, the. diggers in in the mines, 
when they found it canes ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, 
in order to ſell it privat WJ when they had voided it by, 
ſtool: but the miners ſeldom follow their occupation. 
above three or fout years, and the artificers, who have 
much dealing. in it, are- generally ſeized with paralytick 
diſorders. 1 EA, | — 37 Medica. 
Mercury is in a meta though it has 
wo and fimilarity of perly it is neither Allalvable þ fire, 
| eable nor fixed: it ſeems to conſtitute a particular claſs of 
foſſils, and is rather the mother or bafis of all metals, than a 


metal itſelf ; is of conſiderable uſe in gilding, making . 

' laoking-glafſes, in. refining gold, and various other mechanical 
ns beſides medicine. Chambers. . 
ECinnabar maketh a beautiful | Fir unte a. d roſe; 
the beſt was wont to be made in —— anc} quick. 
 fibuer barnk. ' Peacbam on Drawing. Q 


- Pleatures are few, 2 2 ; 
leaſure, ct il ver, is bright Ta 
We rive to graſp it with our utmoſt {kill 

Still it eludes us, and it glitters ſtill ; 

If feiz'd at laſt, | 
What is it, but rank poiſon in your veins. 


Oriente, ys anne — 1-4 


quiekfilver.- 
"Metal is more difficult ts poliſh than glaſs, e 
„and reflects not fo much 


very apt to be ſpoiled by 
| hight a6 glaſs qurckfilyered over does: I would propound to uſe 


WY 2 


Q U 1 


_ inſtead of the metal a glaſs N concave on the foreſide, and The land 4 
as much convex cn the backſide, and guickfikvered over on the A. dreadful quiet felt, and worſer far 
convex fide. Neuron Opticks. Than arms, a fullen interval of war. Dryden, 
SOU DM. /. * Latin.] Somebody. Not now uſed. There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their name, 
For envy of ſo many worthy 'quidams, which catch at the And there in quiet rules. Dryden : nes, 
garland, which to you alone is due, you will be perſuaded to Indulgent guiet, pow'r ſerene, 
pluck out of the hateful darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems Mother of peace and joy and love. Hughes. 


of yeurs, which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal light. 


To Qur'er. v. a. 
Qui'dpaxy. =. . [{cydonium, cydoniatum, Latin; quidden, 


from the naun.] 1. To calm; to lull; 
2. To ſtill. | 


to Ir to put to reſt. 

: / (1.) The Ioweft e of faith, that can quiet the ſoul of 
per ugg © Gs Marmalade ; confection of quinces man, 7 A, firm —_— 7 1 nar placable. Forbes. 
mode wich ugar. ; | 2. ; tting t er the 1 o moving or quieting corpo- 

Qui'poir. . . [corrupted from guidliber, Lat. or from cal tin, joined to ſubſtance, we have the idea of an imma- 
gue dit, Fr.] A ſubtilty; an equivocation. A low word. e Tart. Locke. 


Qur'erte x. 2 /. from quiet. ] The perſon or thing that quiets. 
Qui'zT1SM. n. J. [from quiet.] What is called by the 
poets apathy or diſpaſſion, by the ſcepticks indiſturbance, 
by the Moliniſts quietiſm, by common men peace of 
conſcience, ſeems all to mean but great tranquillity of 
mind. Temple. 
Qu1'tTLY. adv. [from guiet.] 1. Calmly ; without violent 


emotion. 2. Peaceably ; without offence. 3. At reſt ; 
without agitation. | 


Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer? where be his 
guiddits now ? his quillets ? his caſes ? and his tricks? Shakeſp. 
Qui/ppitTy. =. . [quidaiias, low Latin.] 1. Eſſence; 
that which is a proper anſwer to the queſtion, guid eff ? 
a ſcholaſtick term. 2. A trifling nicety ; a caval; a 
ious term. Not uſed. | 

(1.) He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures and abſtracts, 
Where entity and guiddity, | 


The ghoſts of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. (1.) Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreſſin 
(2.) Miſnomer in our laws, and other guiddities, I leave to in rayon but guretly, mak and patiently — 
| * Profeſſors of law. | : Camden's Remains. his eſtate to God, and leave the ſucceſs to him. Taylor. 
Qui'escexce, =. . [from guieſco, Latin.] Reſt; re- (2.) Although the rebels had behaved themſelves guictly and 
_ poſe. | | 8 modeſtly by the way as they went; yet they doubted that would 
Whether the earth move or reſt, I undertake not to deter- but 1 them more hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. 


mine: my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 


the belief of its gureſcence, the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and 
frivolous. | Clanville s Scepfis. 
Quiz'scenT. adj. [quieſcens, Latin.] Reſting; not being 
in motion; not movent ; lying at repoſe. 

Though the earth 


move, its motion muſt needs be as inſen- 


Qu1'erTxEss. 2. /. (from guiet.] 


| Bacon's Henry VII. 
1. Coolneſs of temper. 
2. Peace; tranquillity. 3. Stillneſs ; calmneſs. | 
(1.) This cruel guietneſs neither returning to miſlike nor 
ng to favour ;' gracious, but gracious ſtill after one 
manner. Siduey. 


Gble as if it were quieſcent. | Glarville's Sce*fis. . That which we move for our better inſtruction ſake, turneth 

The right ſide, from whence the motion of the body begin- into anger and choler in them; they grow altogether out of 

_ neth, is the active or moving fide ; but the ſiniſter is the weaker quietneſs with it; they anſwer fumingly. Holen. 
or more quieſcent ſide. Beroun Vulgar Errours. (2. Stop effuſion of our chriſtian blood, CO, 

Sight takes in. at a. gr diſtance and. more variety at once, And 'ftabliſh quietneſs on ev ry ſide. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


comprehending alſo guzeſcent objects, which hearing does not. 
3 5 | Holder Elements of Speech. 
If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part quieſcent, 
it muſt needs be a curve line, and ſo no radius. Grew. 
Preſſion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid in right 
lines beyond an obſtacle which ſtops part of the motion, but 
will bend and f wy way into the quieſcent medium, effect. ; Revnolds. 
which lies beyond the obſtacle. — Optic. QM TsOME. adj. [from guiet.] Calm ; ſtill; undiſturbed. 

QUUET. adj. [quiet, Fr. quictus, Latin.] 1. Still free Not in uſe. 


What miſeries have both nations avoided, and what guzetre/s 
and ſecurity attained by their eable umon ? Hayward 
(3-) If we compare the guretneſs and chaſtity of the Bologn- 
eſe pencil. to the buſtle and tumult that fills every part of a 
Venetian picture, without the leaſt attempt to intereſt the paſ- 
ſions, their boaſted art will appear a mere ſtruggle without 


9 1 1 | Pn Let the night be calm and guietſome, 
r + Gül _ ** . — us -i Without tempeſtuous ſtorms 4 1 affray. Spenſer. 
not ruffted. * | —__ * Qur'etvups. 2. / [quietude, French; from quzet.], Reſt; 
(..) Breaking off the end for want of breath, _ repoſe ; tranquillity. Not in common uſe. 


And ſliding ſoft, as down to ſleep her laid, 
Sdbe ended all her woe in guiet death. 
| This life is beſt, . 

If quiet life is beſt ; ſweeter to you, 


Tom the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour, the 
proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future guietude and | 
ſerenitude in the affections. Wotton on Education. 1 


QuiLL. #. /- 1. The hard and ſtrong feather of the 


Spenſer. 


| That have a ſharper known. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. wing, of which pens are made. 2. 'The inſtrument of 

7 e —_ 3 writing. 3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 4. Reed on 5 

2 roubi brought. . Milton which weavers wind their threads. 5. The inſtrument | 
ay . ARE: | 6s with which muſicians ftrike their ſtrings. 7 

(3) Let be is the eras . „ 


Dravton. 


(.) They laid wait for him, and * quzet all the night. ve three other hard ſubſtances proper to them; the 


And 7 the very pitch that luſty bird did cover. 
Judges, xvi. 2. 


Birds 


; grace bill, which is of a like matter with the tecth, the ſhell of the 
| 1 — ubbornaeſs of fortune- | eggs and their quills. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle.  Ghakeſfeare. (2:) I will only touch the duke's own deportment in that 


ifland, the proper ſubje& of my quill, Wotton's Buchi g bam. 
'Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, 
Their muſe would make immortal with her gui. 
From him whoſe guills (ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him that notches flicks at Weſtminſter. 


Quv1'er; =. / [quies, Lat.] Reſt; repoſe; tranquillity ; 
freedom from diſturbance ; peace; ſecurity ; ſtillneſs. 

They came into Laiſh unto. a people that were at quiet and 
bn Judges, xvili. 37, 


Garth. 


Tate. 


Au 
(3.) Near theſe ＋ fo ck prince of Monomotapa, by 
whoſe ſide was ſeen i darting porcupine. . 
1 255 2 Arbuth. and Pope. 
(4.) The preſumptuous damſel raſhly dar d 55 
The goddeſs ſelf to challenge to the field, 
And to compare with her in curious ſkill, 
Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill, Spenſer. 
(5.) His flying fingers and harmonious 
Strike ſev'n diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſev'n at once they fill. 
Dryden's Aneis. 
Qu1'LLET. a. 
iraudul-cnt diſtinction; petty cant. 
Why may not that be the ik pr? 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his caſes? and his tricks? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, what it is to 


judge of, rather than dwell with too ſcrupulous a diligence 


upon little gurllets and niceties. Digby. 
Ply her with love letters and billets, | 

And bait them well for quirks and guzHets. Hudibras. 

QuotLrT. 2. / [couette, Fr. kulcht, Dutch; culcita, culcitra, 

Lat.] A cover made by ſtitching one cloth over another 
with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 

= of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, as to take 

a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little ſack. Bacon. 


In both tables, the beds were covered with magnificent gui/ts 


amongſt the richer ſort.  Arbuthnot on Coms. 
She on the ꝙmiit ſinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. Pope. 
To Qui r. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtitch cne cloth 
upon another with ſomething ſoft between them. 
The ſharp ſteel arriving forcibly 
On his horie neck before the quilted ſell, | 
Then from the head the body ſundred quite. Spenſer. 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it dneth too much. 
| CE Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
_——- Entellus for the ſtrife prepares, 
'Strip'd of his guilted coat, his body bares, 
Compos d of mighty bone. | 
A chair was ready, 
So quilted, that he lay at eaſe reclin'd. 
Mayn't I guilt my rope ? it galls my neck. 
'Qui'xarv. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Conſiſting of five. 
This qzinary number of elements ought to have been re- 
| trained to the generality of animals and vegetables. . 
'Quince.. 2. /. [coin, Fr. quidden, German.] 1. The 
tree. 2. The fun. 
1.) The quince tree is of a low ſtature; the branches are 
iffuſed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear tree; but, however cultivated, the fruit is ſour and 
aſtringent, and is covered with a kind of down: of this the 
ſpecies are fix. Muller. 
(2.) They call for dates and guinces in the . 


| S 3 

A quince, in token of fruitfulneſs, by the laws of Solon, 

was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their mar- 

riage. Peatham on Drawing. 
To Quin ck. v. . [this word ſeems 

queech, winch and 


ſentment or pain. 
Beſtow all my ſoldiers in ſuch fort as I 


Dryden . Aneis. 


queck. ] | To ſtir ; to flounce as in re- 


have, that no part of 
all that realm ſhall be able to dare to quinch. . Seaſer. 


Quvincv'xcial. a. [from quizcunx.] Having the form 
of . quincunx. 1 4 
Of a pentagonal or quizcuncial diſpoſition, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces ſeveral examples in ihe diſcourſe about the 
quincunx. Ray on the Creation. 


QUPNCUNX. n. /. [Latin.] Qzincunx order is a plantation 


of trees, diſpofed originally in a ſquare, conſiſting of five 
trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle, 
which diſpolition, repeated again and again, forms à re- 
gular grove, wood or wilderneſs; and, when viewed by 


an angle of the ſquare or paralellogram, preſents equal 


or parallel alleys, 


[quid/ibct, Latin.) Subtilty ; nicety ; 
ull of a lawyer? where be his. 


to be the ſame with 


1 
Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſcourſe about th 
[RCUAX . oat - Ray on the Creatine, 
He whole light ning pierc'd th. Iberian lines, 
Now forms my. quizcunx, and now ranks my vines. Pope. 
QUINQU4GE'SIMA. [I atin-] Quinquageſima funday, fo 
called becauſe it is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers; ſhrove ſunday. „ 
Quvinqua'ncULax. adj. [quinque and angulus, Latin. 
Having five corners. 
Zach talus, environed with a. cruſt, conforming itſelf to the 
ſides of the talus, is of a figure qui - Woodward. 
Exactly round, ordinately quinguangular, or having the ſides 
parallel. | More's Antidote againſt Atheiſne. 
QuinquarTi'cuLan. adj. [quinque and arriculus, Latin.] 
9 of ſive 2 PI 5 
ve an end to tt nqearticular controverſy, 
for — have 2 — to 2 Sanderfox. 
Qv1i'nqueFip. adj. [quingue and finds, Lat.] Cloven in 
five. : . | 
UINQUEFO'LIATED. adj. [quinque and folium, Latin.] 
Iaving hve leaves. 9 
Quinque'nniat. adj. [quinguennis, Lat.] Laſting five 
years; happening once in hve years. EY 
Qui'nsy. . /. [corrupted from ſquinancy.] A tumid in- 
flammation in the throat, which ſometimes produces ſuf- 


e ftar 

ing guinſey tis m appoints, . 

And — I 22 to Few the joints. Dryden. 
Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one another, occaſion pleu- 


rifies and quinſiet. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Quin. =. / =, Fr.] A ſet of five. ; 
For ftate made a guint 
of he's liſted int.  Hudibras. 
Qui'nTain. =. J [quintaine, Fr.] A poſt with a turning 


See QuinT1Nn. 

My better parts | . 
Are all thrown down; and that, which here ſtands up, 
Is but a guintarn, a mere lifeleſs block. Shake, 


"_ 


„De. Qui'nTaL. n.f. [centupondium, Lat.] A hundred weight 


to weigh with. 


QUINTESSENCE. [quinte effentia, Lat.] 1. A fifth be- 


ing. 2. An extract from any thing, containing all its 
virtues in a ſmall quantity. : 
(1.) From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, | 
And draws a kind of guinteſſence from things. Davies. 
The ethereal quintefſence of heav'n DO 
Flew u irited with various forms, 
That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. | Milton. 
They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the four ele- 
ments, of which all earthly things were compounded, and fup- 
poſed the heavens to be a quinteſſence or fifth ſort of body diſ- 
tin from all theſe. | Watts"s Logic. 
(2.) To me what is this guiztefſence of duſt ? man delights 
not me, nor woman neither, Shateſp. Hamlet. 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find? 
Whatialchymiſt can draw, with all his ſkill, 
The quixteſſence of theſe out of the mind. 
For I am a very dead thing, 
In whom love wrought new alchymy, 
For by his art. he di | 
A — — even from not a | 
From privations and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
Paracelfus,. by the help of an intenſe cold, nnd | 
the guintæſſence of wine. | oyle. 
Let there be light! ſaid God; and forthwith light 


Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence 


pure, 
.. regularly the GENE Fee 
fions and — follow: g. 3 > and — 
C — upon the whole al infinitely beyond the gi | 
dily pleafures, the higheſt quinteſſence and elixir of worldly 
delights, | South's Sermons. 


Davies. 


a uv 


QuinTzs3z'nTIAL. adj. [from quiztefſence.) Conſiſting 
of quintefſence. 
zzled the authors to 


Venturous aſſertions as would have 
have made them good, ſpecially conſidering that there is nothing 
contrary to the quinteſſential matter and circular figure of the 
heavens ; ſo neither is there to the ore thereof, Hakewll/. 
Qu1'NTIN. 2. 66 [I know not whence derived; Minſbew 

deduces it from guintus, Lat. and calls it a game cele- 
| brated every fifth year; palus quintanus, Lat. Ainſ. quin- 
taine, Fr.] An upright poſt, on the top of which a croſs 
poſt turned upon a pin, at one end of the croſs poſt was a 
broad board, and at the other a heavy ſand bag; the play 
was to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, and pats 
by before the fand bag coming round, ſhould firike the 
tilter on the back. 


— «. 


d either wide countee; 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 

Adjuting to his company, 

; And pa. one hath his _ 

Qui'xTueLE. adj. [quinenghus, Lat ] Fivefold. 

In the country, greateſt proportion of mortality, one 
hundred and fifty-ſix, is above quintzple unto -eight the 

| leaſt. | Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Quiz. u. / derived, by the CI, from aui. A 

ſharp jeſt ; a taunt; a farcaſm. es” 

"” Renoadfrntng — 


Ber. Folnſon. 


The leaft would quell a lover's. hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it , and on her ſtill. Shakehd.. 


If I ſent. him word his beard was not well cut, he would 
ſend me word, he cut. it to pleaſe himſelf: this is called the guip 


Jeſt -and you jollity, 
| | and becks, and wreathed ſmilees. Milton. 
To Quie. v. 4. To rally with bitter ſarcaſms. Ainſwworib. 
E. u. ſ. |[chaeur, Fr. chere, Italian.] 1. A body of 
ſingers; a chorus. 2. The part of the church where the 
ſervice is ſung.. 3. [Cabier, Fr.] A. bundle 
conſiſt ing of twenty-four ſheets. 5 | 
(1.) The trees did bud and. early bloſſoms bore, . 
3 
And to t 's pleaſures in their caroling. . 
Myſelf 1 lim'd a buſh for her, * ow” 
| And plac'd a gquire of ſuch enticing: birds, | 
That ſhe - will light ta liſten to their * 8 Shakeffeare.. 
At thy nativity a glorious qa: | 
. "Of angels in the fields of. Bet 


To ſhepherds watching at their folds by night, ; 
And told them the Meſſiah now was born. Miton. 
For ay, with vow'd and virgin quires. Mittan. 


Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the livelying lyre, 

Lo how:the-years.to. come a numerous and well fitted guzre, . 
All hand in hand do decently advance, = 
And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures dance. 


| Cawley, 


As in ſhe. d the guire,.. 
So nobler _ 9 Dryden. . 
Not all the huckets in a country quire 
Shall quench 2 rage. Cleaveland. 
Some run for, buckets to the hallow'd guire, | 
Some cut the pipes, and ſame the engines play. Dryden. . 


The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with hawling fl the ſacred. guire s. Pape. 
To Quin E. v. n. [from the noun.] To fing in concert. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
» 


But in his motion like an 1 | =o 
Still quiring to the young ey ims. Chakeſpeare- 


broken on me. 


of paper 


a U 1 


—— My throat of war be 'turn'd 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 5 
That babies lulls aſleep. Sbaleſp. Coridlanus, 


Qui'aisTER. #. /. ſrom guire.] Choriſter ; one who ſings 


in concert, generally in divine ſervice. 
The coy guirifters, that lodge within, 


Are prodigal of harmony. Thomſan's Spring. 


Quirk. . /- ſof this word I can find no rational deriva- 


tion.] 1. Quick ſtroke ; ſharp fit. 2. Smart taunt. 3. 
Slight conceit. 4. Flight of fancy. Not in uſe. 5. 
Subtilty; nicety ; artful diſtinction. 6. Looſe light. 
tune. 
(T.) Tue felt ſo many quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart, . 
ag woman me __ | 8 Shakeſpeare. 
2.) Some kind of men quarrel purpoſely on others to taſte 
the? valour ; belike, this is a man of that guzrk. Shake!p. 
I may chance to have ſome odd guirks and remnants of wit 
Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) Conceits, puns, qguir#s or quibbles, jeſts and repartees 
may agreeably entertain, but have no place in the ſearch after 
truth. Watts on the Mind. . 
(4+) Moſt fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, . 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame, 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens.  Chakeſþ.. 
(5-) Let a lawyer tell them he has ſpied ſome defect in an 


entail ; how ſolicitous are they to that error, and leave 
k p 


nothing to the mercy of a law guirk ? Decay of Prety.. 
There are a — quirks bh avoid. the ſtroke of the — 
85 L' Hrange s Fables. 
(6.) Now tha chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the pride of prayer; 


Light guizks of muſick, broken and uneven. Pate. 


Shakeſp. As you Like it. 7, Quit. v. a. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I quit or quitted. 


[quiter, Fr. guitare, Italian; guitar, Spanith.] 1. To diſ- 
charge an obligation; to make even. 2. To ſet free. 3. 
To carry through; to diſcharge ; to perform. 4. To 
clear himſelf of an affair : with a reciprocal pronoun. 5. 
To repay ; to requite.. 6. To vacate obligations. 7. 
To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; to be tanta- 
mount. 8. [ContraQted from acquit.] To abſolve; to 
acquit. 9. To pay. 10. To abandon; to forſake. 11. 
To reſign ; to give up. hs | 

(1.) We will be quit of thine oath, which: thou haſt made us 


to ſwear. . | Jol. ii. 20. 
By this act old tyrant, 
1 ſhall be quit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 
I was a ſtranger to thy blood, but now 35 
Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denham. 


To John I ow'd great —_— | 
But John unhappily thought fit 

To publiſh it to all the nation; | 
Sure John and I are more than quit. | Prior. 
(2.) Thou art quit from a thouſand calamivies ; therefore let 


thy joy, which ſhould be as t for thy freedom from them, 
wh 4 Pele 


ſadneſs when thau. feeleſt any of them, do. the ſame - 


cure upon thy diſcontent. Taylor. 
Henceforth I fly not death; nor would prolong N 
Life much: bent rather how L may be gutt | 
Faireſt and eafieſt of this cumb'rous charge. Milton. 
To quit you of this fear, you have already looked death in- 
the face; what have you found ho ang "rg in it. Vale. 
3.) Never wo rince a day did quit 
Wich greater bad — with more 1 Daniel. 


(4+ Samſon hath quit himſelf” 
Like Samſon, and heroickly hath. finiſh" 
A life heroick, on his enemies | 
Fully reveng'd hath left them years of mourning, Millan. 
5.) He fair the knight ſaluted, louting low, 
Who fair him guitted, as that courtequs was. Spenſer. . 
Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, . | 
To quit this horrid. act. Shakeſp, King Lea. 


 Qui'rTTance. 2. . [quitazce, Fr.] 
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(6.) H For our reward, 
All our debts are paid; dangers of law, 


Actions, decrees, judgments againſt us gquitfted. B. John/. 
— One ſtep higher 

Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment quit | 

The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. Milton. 

(7.) They both did fail of their purpoſe, and not ſo much 


a+ to quit their charges; becauſe truth, which is the ſecret of 
tie moſt high God, whoſe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compaſſed with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which are our 
oven. Hooker. 
Does not the air feed the flame? and does not the flame at 
me ſame time warm and enlighten the air? and does not the 
earth quit ſcores with all the elements in the noble fruits that 
iſſue from it. 
Still I ſhall hear, and never quit the ſcore, | | 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus* Theſeid o'er and oer. Dryden. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, whore 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, ſo as to quit 
the colt of the carriage. Temple s Miſcellanes. 
(83) Nor further ſeek what their offences be, : 
Guiltleſs I quit, guilty I fet them free. Fairfax. 
(9.) Far other plaints, tears and laments | 
The time, the place, and our eſtates require, 
Think on thy fins, which man's old foe preſents 
Before that judge that quits each ſoul his hire. 
10.) Their father, N 
Then old ard fond of iſſue, took ſuch forrow, 
That he quit being. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Henours are promis'd 1125 | 
To all will quit em; and rewards propos'd 
Even to ſlaves that can detect their courſes. 


Fairfax. 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Such variety of arguments only diſtract the underſtanding, | 


ance, only to ſerve our vanity. Te Locle. 
(7 1.) The prince, renown'd in bounty as in arms, 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtreſs, 
uitted his title to Campaſpe's charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend's embrace. 


ſuch a 1 way of examining is to quit truth for appear- 


Prior. 


| Qri'TcucRass. 2. /- [cyice, Saxon, gramen caninum, Lat.) 


R * 88 N | | 
They are the beſt corn to grow on grounds ſubje& to guitch-. 
graſs or other weeds. ? Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Quite. adv. [this is derived, by the etymologiſts, from 
quitte, diſcharged, free, Fr. which however at firſt ap- 
pearance unlikely is much favoured by the original uſe of 
the word, which was, in this combination, guite and 
clean ; that is, with a clean riddance : its preſent ſignifi- 
cation was gradually introduced.) Completely ; per- 
ſectly; totally; throughly. | | 
Thoſe Jatter exclude not the former quite and clean as un- 
necenny. | | Hooker. 
He hath ſold us, and quite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 
If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, reje& them, and 
hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite from 
the ſubje& in hand. N | Loacte. 
The ſame actions may be aimed at different ends, and ariſe 
from quite contrary principles. Addiſen, St ectator. 
Qui r RENT. =. /. [quit and rent.] Small rent reſerved. 
Such a tax would be inſenſible, and paſs but as a ſmall quit- 
rent, winch every one would be content to pay towards the 
ard of the ſeas. | 
My old maſter, a little before his death, wiſhed him joy of 
tne eſtate which was falling to him, deſiring him only to pay the 
gifts of charity he had left as guitrents upon the eſtate. 
Quirs. interj. [from gui/.] An excla 
any thing is repayed and the parties become even. 
1. Diſcharge from 
a debt or obligation; an ac quittance. 2. Recompenſe; 
return; repayment. | . 
(I.) Now I am rememb'red, he ſcorn'd at me! 
But that's all one; omittance is no quitta ce. Shakeſ; care. 


ſhoulders naked, bows in their 


To Qun1'ven. v. n. 


dom to lean herſelf to a tree and look on. | 
Qur'vereD. adj. [from gaiver.] 1. Furniſhed with a qui- 


Temple s Miſcellanies. 


mation uſed when 
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(2.) Mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, 
Rend' ring faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Plutus, the god of gold, a | 
Is but his ſteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding. 
All uſe of quittance. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 

We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than guittance of deſert and mer t. 


Shakeſfeare. 


To Qu1i'TTANCE.. v. a. [from the noun.] To repay ; to 


recompenſe. A word not uſed. 
Embrace me then this 2 
eir 


As fitting beſt to guittance deceit. Shakeſpeare. 
South's SermI%. Qui'TTER. 3. ſ. 1. A deliverer. 2. Scoria of tin. 
| Ainſworth. 


Qv1/TTERBONE. . Quitterbone is a hard round ſwelling 


upon the coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and 
grows moſt commonly on the infide of the foot. 
| Farrier's Dict. 


QUTI'VER. . /. [this word ſeems to be corrupted from 


couTrir, Fr. or cevcr.] A caſe or ſheath for arrows. 
As Dianne hunted on a day, | 
She chanc'd to come where Cupid lay, 
His guver by his head, | 
One of his ſhafts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of hers did cloſe convey 
Into the other's ſtead; 
With that love wounded my love's heart, 


But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart. Spenſer. 
Thoſe works, with eaſe as much he did, | 
As you would ope and ſhut your gui ver- lid. Chapman. 


Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
had, and qui vers by their ſides. 

| Peacham on Drawing. 
Her founding gui der on her ſhoulder - ht | | 
One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. Dryden. 
There was a little quiver fellow, and he would man 
his piece thus ; and he would about and about. 


Qu1'ver. adj. Nimble ; active. Not in uſe. 


you 
Shakeſf. 
1. To quake; to play with a tremu- 
lous motion. 2. To ſhiver ; to ſhudder. 
(r.) The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. Sbaleſp. 
O'er the pommel caſt the knight, 1 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He guiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. 


Dryden. 
ith what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 


And left the limbs 11 9 vering on the ground. Addiſon, 


Eurydice with qui v vin voice he mourn d, 


And Heber's banks Eurydice return' d. Cay's Trivia. 
| Dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, ; 
And verdant alders form'd a uv rig ſhade. Pope. 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that gzrver ta the. curling breeze. Pope. 
( 2.) Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but ſhe 
was taken with ſuch a i 


guiveriag, that ſhe thou 
Sidney. 


ver- 2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 
(1. Tis chaſtity, | 
She that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a guiver'd nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds. Milton 
(2.) From him whoſe quills ſtand qui vered at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Porte 


To Quos. v. n. ſa low word.] To move as the embrio 


does in the womb ; to move as the heart does when 
throbbing. 


WO'DLIBET. . f. [Latin] A nice point; a ſubtilty. 


who reading on the heart, 
When all his guodlibets of art 
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Could not expound its pulſe and heat, 
$wore, he had never fell it beat. Prior. 
QuopLintTa'aian. =. J. [quodlibet, Latin. ] One who 
talks or diſputes on any ſubject. | 
QuopLise'TiCat. 44. 
to a particular ſubject: in the ſchools theſes or problems, 
anciently propoſed to be debated for curioſity or enter- 
tainment, were fo called. Die. 
Quote. #. /. [coeffe, Fr.] 1. Any cap with which the 


Dick. young fellows, equipt with hats and feathers. 
[quodlibet, Lat.] Not reſtrained Quorta'r1on. n. [from guete] 1. The act of quoting ; 


Q U 030 


Quro'ra. 3. /. [quotur, Lat.] A ſhare; a-proportion as- 


aſſigned to each. | 
Scarce one in this liſt but engages to ſupply a guota of-briſk 


Addiſon. 


citation. 2. Paſſage adduced out of an authour as evi- 
dence or illuſtration. 

(2.) He, that has but ever ſo little examined the citations of 
writers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deſerve, 


head is covered. See Cots. 2. The cap of a ferjeant at law. Where the originals are wanting, | Locke. 
(1.) Hence thou ſickl nerf, 9 B He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, ; 

Thou art a too wanton for head, | 4 his opinion with ations. 5 Prior. 

Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. Shakeſp. To QUO'TE. v. a. [queter, Fr.] To cite an authour or 


To Quote. v. a. {coeffer, Fr.] To cap; to dreſs with a 
as, ſief with the heed of an cleghant, ts tho 
She is alw orffed with the head of an elephant, to ſhow 
that this — 4 the breed of that country. Addiſon. 
Quo fru E. n- /. [coeffure, Fr.] Head-dreſs. | 
The lady in the next medal is very particular in her quorf- 
fare. Addiſon on Medals. 
Quotr. 3. / See Coir. 
Quoin, x. /. [coin, Fr.] 
for raiſing warlike engines. 
(1.) A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew, 
Then whirling round, the guorns er ſtrook. Sandyt. 
Build brick houſes with ſtrong and fu ns or columns at 
each end. Mortimers Huſbandry. 


Ainſworth, 


Qvotr. . ſ. [coete, Dutch.) 1. Something thrown to a 


great diſtance to a certain point. 2. The diſcus of the 
ancients is ſometimes called in Engliſh gusit, but impro- 
perly ; the game of guoizs is a game of ſkill ; the diſcus was 


1. Corner. 2. An inſtrument 


paſſa ge of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority 
or illuſt ration the words of another. 
The ſecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted only to 


paint the margent. on Whitgifte. 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying, Stillingft. 
He changed his mind, ſay the papers, and guote for it Mel- 
chior Adams and Hoſpinian. Atterbury. 
He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he expounded 
wrong. Att . 
He will, in the middle of a ſeſſion, quote out of 
Plato and Pindar. Saut Wiſcellanes. 


Quo'res. 2. 1 [from use.] Citer; he that quotes. 
I propoſed this paſſage entire, to take off the diſguiſe which 
its guoter put upon it. | Atterbury. 
* wg verb. imperfect. [this is only part of cyovan, 
axon, retained in Engliſh, and is now only uſed in ludi- 
crous language. It is uſed by Sidney irregularly in the 
| ſecond perſon.] Yueth I, ſay I or faid I; queth he, fays 
he or ſaid he. 


only a trial of ſtrength, as among us to throw the hammer. 1 * ſo baſely brook We 
To Quoir. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw quoits; to This paltry as. 5 Y 
play at quoits. Drydes uſes it to throw the diſcus. See Quort1'pian. 4j. [quotidien, Fr. gquotidianus, Lat.] Daily; 
the noun, ; 5 happening every day. 4 | 
Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrive 


To quort, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. Dryden. 
To Quoirr. v. a. To throw. 3 
Qroit him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat ſhilling. 

| | | Shakeſpeare. 
2UO'NDAM. [¶Latin.] Having been formerly. A ludi- 


crous word. 


This is the gun king, let's ſeize upon him. Shakeſp. 


What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. 
Quook. preterite of quake. Obſolete, 


Dryden. 


Freel thoſe ſpoils he took | 
Yet at hear ein be 55 9. Ei: Spenſer. 
2UO/RUM. n. / [Latin-) A bench of juſtices ; ſuch a 


number of any officers as is ſufficient to do buſineſs. 


They were a parcel of mummers, and being himſelf one of 
the guorum in his own country, he wondered that none of the 


of them by the heels. 


Middleſex juſtices took care to lay ſome 
a | | Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Quetidian things, and equidiſtant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne. 
; Nor was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, but a | 
tidian fever, always increaſing to r inflammation. K. Ch. 


hi 
Quor1pian. 3. / | febris e Latin-] A quoti- 


dian fever; a fever which returns eve g . 
If I could meet that fan » I would give him coun- 
ſel; for he ſeems to have the guotidian of love. Shakeſp. 


— Qvo'r1enwrt. . / [quotient, Fr. queties, Latin.] In arith- 


metick, quotient is the number produced by the diviſion of 
the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker. 
To make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame pair of ſtairs of 
an height, they conſider the height of the room in feet 
and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whoſe! product, 
with the number of inches, gives the ſum of the whole 
height in inches, which ſum they divide by the number of ſteps 
they intend to have in that height, and the quotient ſhall be the 

number of inches ne] parts (fat vac flop nl be high. 
Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. 


RAB 


Is called the canine letter, becauſe it is uttered 

| with ſome reſemblance to the growl or fnarl of 

a Cur: it has one conſtant ſound in Engliſh, 

9 (uch as it has in other languages; as red, roſe, 

mere, muriatick: in words derived from the Greek, it is 

followed by an h, rhapſody : r is never mute, unleſs the 

ſecond r may be accounted mute, where two rr are uſed ; 
as myrrh. | N 

To RAY BAT E. v n. [rabattre, Fr] In falconry, to recover 

a hawk to the fiſt again. 9 5 Ain, cwortb. 

RA“BATO. n. . A neckband, a ruff. | 
I thirk your other rabato were better. 


 Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 


Broke broad jeſts her narrow heel 

Pok'd her — 33 her ſteel. 

To RAB BE T. v. a. [rabatire, raleter, Fr.] To pare down 

pieces of wood fo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a board 

ſtraight or ſquare down, that the edge of another board, cut 

down in the ſame manner, may join into the ſquare of the firſt ; 
and this lapping over of two boards is called rabbeting. 

| Maxon Mechanical Exerciſes. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 

its outfide about half an inch into the frame, and all theſe rab- 

| bets are groved ſquare. 22 Maron. 

RA'BBET. . /. from the verb.] A joint made by paring 

two pieces fo that they wrap over one another. 


Having drove in the hooks, ſet the rabbets of the door 
within the rabbets of the door-poit. Moxon. 
RAC. 


1 254 n. J. A dcQor among the Jews. 
The Hebrew rabbins ſay, that nature hath given man, for the 

_ . pronouncing of all letters, the lips, the teeth, the 
palate and Camden s 


Main,. 


Be not ye called rabbi; for one is your maſter, even Chriſt, 
drehn | 


and all ye are b Mat. xxiii. 8. 


robbe, rabhekin, Dutch.] A furry animal 

ts, and burrows in the ground. 

nch married, as ſhe went to the | 

A company of ſcholars, going to catch comes, carried one 

with them which had pot mach 2 and gave in c 

he ſave any, 'he. ſhould be fGilent for 
(#] 


ear of og them ; but 
he no ſooner. eſpied a company of rabb:ts, but he cried aloud, 


ecce multi cuniculi ; which he had no ſooner ſaid, but the conies 


ran to their burrows ; and he being 
| ſwered, who would 

RA'BBLE. n. /. [ratula, Lat. rabulari, low Lat.] A tu- 
multuous crowd ; an affembly of low people. 


checked by them for it, an- 
have thought that the rabbit underſtood 


—_— en, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? Shakeſþ. 
Go bring the 7 here to this place. Shale ſp. 
Of theſe his ſeveral raviſhments, betrayings, and ſtealin 


away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables, and 


that rabble of Grecian ies. Raleigh. 
The better fort abhors ſcurility, 
And often cenſures what the rabble like. Roſcommon. 


That profane, atheiſtica}, epicurean rabble, whom the whole 
nation fo rings of, are not the wiſeſt men in the world. South. 


Old Comedy. 


e, the 


Por parlly | 


rge, that if 


Bacon's Apophthegms. 


„ 
R. 


R 


To on; Ayres ——— L gave them a ſhort r465/- 
ſcene, becauſe the mob are repreſented by Plutarch and Polybius 
with the {ſame character of baſeneſs and cowardice. 


Dryden's Preface to Cleomene:. 
In change of 1ent, ; 
The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, 
Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. Dryden. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill impreſſions upon 
the low and ignorant rabble, and to put the dregs of the people 
in a ferment. Adarſon's Freebclaer. 
Ra'BBLEMENT. 3. /. [from ratble.] Crowd; tumultuous 
aſſembly of mean people. Not in uſe. 
A rude rabblement, 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 
But got his ready ſteed, and faſt away * 
The rabblement houted, clapp'd their t hands, and ut- 
tered a deal of ſtinking breath. Shakeſf. Julius Ceſar. 
There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 
and other of the ſame rabblement. Camden's Remains. 


ride. Sfenſer. 


RA“ 1D. adj. [rabidus, Lat] Fierce; furious; mad. 
Ra'BINET. 2. J. A kind of ſmaller ordnance. Ainſworth. 
RACE. . J. Crace, Fr. from radice, Lat.] 1. A family 


aſcending. 2. Family deſcending. 3. A generation; a 
collective family. 4. A particular breed. 5. Race of 
ginger. [razz de gengibre, Spaniſh.) A root or ſprig of 
ginger. 6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, ap- 
plied by Temple to any extraordinary-natural force of in- 


tellect. 7. [Ras, Iflandick.] Conteſt in running. 8. 
Courſe on the feet. g. Progrefs ; courſe. 10. Train ; 
We ca 22 
(.) e in a moment will create 

Another world; out of man, a race | 

Of men innumerable, there to dwell. Milton. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort | 

Female for race. Milton. 


| High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race. Dry 
Hence the eg race of Alban fathers come. Dryden. 

N youthful and unhandled volts, 


6 dounds. | Shakeſpc Merchant of Fenice. 


3 | — 
Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring | 
Into their vacant room. EY Milton. 
In the races of mankind and families of the world, there 
remains not to one above another the leaſt pretence to have 


the right of inheritance. | Locke.. 
1 5 they * debas d and willing ſlaves, 
young but breathing to grow in bondage 
Azd the old finking to ignovle . : 


Of ſuch a race no matter who is king. Murphy. 
(.) Of gardens there may be forms wholly i ar, that 
my _ — _ ; but they muſt owe it to 
me extraordinary ions of nature in the feat, or ſome 
great race of fancy or judgment in contrivance. Temple. 
..) To deſcribe races and games 
Sx 3 _ 
ortb, | ions who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you the ſwi mens of 22 = 


R A C 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers who theſe paſtimes grace, | 
I wield the - and I run the race. Pope. 
(.) The flight of many birds is ſwifter than the race of any 
| beaſts. l | Bacon. 
(9.) It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which many 
1 never ſtopt his race till it came 
to a ong overthrow. Sidney. 


My race of glory run, and race of ſhame. Milton. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race ſteep. Milton, 


He ſafe return d, the race of glory paſt, 5 

New to his friends embrace. 4 | _ Odyſſey. 
(A0. ] An offenſive war is made, which is unjuſt in the ag- 
2 the proſecution and race of the war carrieth the defen- 

ant to invade the ancient patrimony of the firſt „ Who 
is now turned def=ndant ; ſhall he fit down, and not put him- 

_ ſelf in defence ? Bacos. 
The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, which he 
re- obtained. . | 

Ra'cenorse. 1. /. [race and borſe.] Horſe bred to run 


for prizes. 


e reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe, who can talk on tri- 


Hes, ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, is, that the tongue is like a 


racehorſe, which runs the faſter the leſs weight it carries. Add. To 


RacEemMa'TioN. n. .. [racemus, Lat.] Clufter, like that of 
rapes. | 
, x cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racemation or 
cluſter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after. Bro. 
Racentrrerous. adj. (racemus and fero, Latin.] Bearing 
ys R. n. /. [from race.] Runner; one that contends in 
His ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other pegaſus can fly; | 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-finn'd racers of the flood. 


_ Dorſet. 
A. poet's form the plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. Pore. 


Ra'cixess. 2. /. [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Racx. 2. / [racke, Dutch, from racken, to ſtretch.] 1 
An engine to torture. 2. Torture; extreme pain. 3. 
Any inſtrument by which extenſion is performed. 4. A 
diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, from which they 
ſpin by twirling a ball. Ir is commonly ſpoken and writ- 
ren rock. 5. [ Racke, Dutch, a track.] | 
they are driven by the wind. 6. [Pnacca, the occiput, 
Saxon; racea, Ilandick, hinges or joints.] A neck of 
mutton cut for tae table. 7. A grate. 8. A wooden | 
grate in which hay is placed for cattle. 9. Arrack ; a 
ſpirituous liquor. See ARRACK. ND 
(1.) Vex not his ghoſt; O let him paſs | he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Did ever any man. the rack afflict himſelf, becauſe he 


8 had received a croſs anfwer from his miſtreſs. Taylor. 
Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, 2 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addiſon. 


(2.) A fit of the ſtone puts a king to the rack, and makes 


Bacon. To RAcx. v. n. [from the noun. 


action. 4. To ſcrew ; to force to performance. 


The commons haſt thou raci d; the clergy's 


The clouds as 


we call racking, whereby it will clarify much ſooner. 


A C 
ſome ſtorm, 


We often ſee againſt 
A filence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand ſtil 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below | 
As huſh as death. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


The winds in the u region, which move the clouds, 
above, which we call 


' rack, and are not perceived below, 
paſs without noiſe. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
As wint'ry winds, contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of | their titles try ; 
They rage, they roar : the doubtful ra-k of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryden. 


(.) Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. May's Virgil. 
The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racks, be- 


cauſe of the great quantity they tread down. Mor timer. 
| He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the ſteeds ; the nimble hours obey : | 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire. Addiſon. 


] To ftream as clouds 
before the wind. OR f 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 33 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. Shakeſpeare. 
Rick. v. 4. [from the noun. } 1. To torment by the 


rack. 2. To torment ; to haraſs. 3. To haraſs by ex- 


. To 
ſtretch ; to extend. 6. To defecate ; to draw off from 
the lees. I know not whence this word is derived in this 
ſenſe ; rein, German, is clear, pure, whence our word 
to rinſe : this is perhaps of the ſame race. | 

(1.) Unhappy moſt like tortured me, 


heir joints new ſet to be new rack'd again. Cowley. 
Hold, O dreadful Sir, 3 
You will not rack an innocent old man. Dryden and Lee. 
(2.) Th apoſtate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but raci d with deep deſpair. Mito». 


(3.) The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, exact- 
ing of them, beſides his covenants, what he pleaſeth. Spenſer. 


Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 
He took ion of his juſt eſtate, 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increaſe of rent. Dryden. 
| (4+) They rackizg and ftretching ſcripture further than by 
d was meant, are 'drawn into ſundry inconvemencies. a 

„„ | Hlogker. 
The wiſeſt among the heathens racked their wits, and caſt 


8 
2 peare. 


about every way, managing every little argument to the utmoſt 


advantage. | |  _  Titletſon's Sermons. 
It was worth the while for the adverſary to rack invention, 

and to call in all the ſuccours of learning and critical ſkill to 

aſſail them, if poſſible, and to wreſt them out of our hands. 


| | Materlaud. 
( 5.) Nor have I money nor commodity | 
To raiſe a preſent ſum ; 775 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 6 : 
That ſhall be racked even to the uttermolt. Shakeſpeare. 


(6.) It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which. 


Bacon. 
Some roll their caſk about the cellar to mix it with the lees, 


him as miſerable as it does the meaneſt ſubject. Temple, and, after a few days reſettlement, 7ack it off. Mor timer. 
A A cool behaviour fets him on the rack, and is interpreted as Rack-rENT. 2. /. [rack and r.xt.] Rent raiſed io the ut- 
an inſtance of averſion or indifference. , Addiſon. termoſt. 2 
13.) Theſe'bows, being ſome u hat like the long bows in uſe Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, paid for the 
amongſt us, were bent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, lands of the church ? Swyft's Mi.cedanies, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are uſed to others. 


Wilkin's Mathematical Magick. 

Up — The ſiſters turn the wheel | 
ay the woolly rack, and fill rhe reel. Ron 
(5-) That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought 

The raci diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct 

As Water is in water. — 4 

5 ——— The globe itſelk, 

Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; | 

And, like this inſubſtantial pageant, faded, dela 
Leave not a rack behind, g#® Shakeſp. Temjeft. 


- 


Rack x ENTER. 2. / [rack and renter. One who p 


* 
the uttermoſt rent. vu 
Tho' this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the publick 


tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not the yearly 
rent of tlie land, which the r@#-rewter or undertenant pays. 


5 Locke. 


CO 2 
enz n. /. [of uncertain derivation ; M. Caſauben de- 


rives it, after his euſtom, from ga xia, the daſh of fluctu- 

ation againft the ſhore.] 1. An irregular clattering noiſe. 

2. A confuſed talk. In builcſyue language. 3 { Raguate, 
10 2 | | 


\ F 


R A D 


Fr.] The inſtrument with which players at tennis ſtrike 


the ball. Whence ps all the other ſenſes. | 
(r.) That the tennis court knows better than I, it 
is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeſt not racket 
there. | — Henry IV. 
(2.) Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faction, where they keep ſuch a racket, that the whole 
pariſh is diſturbed and every night in an uproar. Favit. 

(3.) When we have matcht our rackets to theſe balls, 

We will in France play a ſet, | 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. Shakeſp. 
The body, into which impreſſion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the im- 
preſſion made is a motion; as we ſee a ſtroke with a racket 
upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 
He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reaſonable man, as if he were no more than a 


tennis-ball, to be toſſed to and fro by the rackets of the ſecond Ra'prareD. adj. 


cauſes. Brambhall again Hobbes. 
 Ra'cxinc. . /. Racking pace of a horſe is the ſame as 


_ paſſage in Auſonius. 


1 


Virtue could fee to do what virtue would | 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 


Were in the flat ſea funk. Milton. 
I ſee the — hoſt of heaven, Fr 

Radiant in glitt'ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to — truth below. Milton. 


To RA'DIATE. v. 3. [radio, Latin] To emit rays; to 


ſhine ; to ſparkle. | 
2 with wit and their poſſeſſors could never engage 
God to ſend forth his light and his truth; now that reve- 
lation hath diſcloſed them, and that he hath been pleaſed to 
make them radiate in his word, men may recolle& thoſe ſcat- 
ter d divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks proper 
to warm our affections, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 
= radiates from luminous bodies directly to our eyes, 
and thus we ſee the fun or a flame; er it is reflected from other 
bodies, and thus we ſee a man or a picture. Locke. 
[radiatus, Lat.] Adorned with rays. 
The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of a 
Addiſon. 


an amble, only that it is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter Ravia'tion. n. /. [rad:atio, Latin; radiation, Fr.] 1. 


tread ; and though it does not rid ſo much ground, yet 
it is ſomething eaſier. Farrier's Di. 
RACK OO. . . The rackoon is a New England animal, 
like a badger, having a tail like a fox, being cloathed 
with a thick and deep furr: it ſleeps in the day time in a 


hollow tree, and goes out a-nights, when the moon 


ſhines, to feed on the ſea fide, where it is hunted by = 


Bailey. 


Beamy luſtre ; emiſſion of rays. 2. Emiſſion from a cen- 
tre every way. | 
(1.) We have perſpective houſes, where we make demonſtra- 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should I fay I liv'd darker than were true, | 
Your radiation can all clouds ſubdue, | 
But one; tis beſt light to contemplate you. Donne. 
(2.) Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra- 
diation of things viſible. Bacon : Natural Hiftory. 


RA'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Span. a root.] Strong; RA'/DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin.] 1. Pri- 


flavorous ; taſting of the ſoil. 
— Kich racy verſes in which we | 
The ſoil, from which they come, taſte, ſmell, and ſee. 


| Cowley. 
From his brain that Helicon diſtil, | 
- Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 


The cyder at firſt is very luſcious, but if ground more early, 
it is more racy. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 


Of ſocial welcome, mix'd t racy L oo 
Late from the mellowing caſk re —＋ light, 
| By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright. Pope. 
Rap. the old pret. of read. Spenſer. 


Rap. Rad, red and rod, differing only in dialect, ſignify 
counſel ; as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful in counſel ; Ethel- 


Eubulus and Thraſybulus have almoſt the ſame ſenſe. 
Ra'ppock, or ruddech. n. ,. A bird; the red breaſt. 


The raddock would, 
With charitable bill, bring thee all this. 


Shakeſpeare. 


eee x, J. [radiare, Latin.] Sparkling juſtre; 


RA DIAN cv. litter. 5 
By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. 


/ | | "I . 
red, a noble counſellor ; Rodbert, eminent for counſel : * rr. ». 4 [from en, Origination, 


Gibſon. 


Shateſp. K. Lear. 


mitive ; original. 2. Implanted by nature. 3. Serving 
to origination. | | 

(.) The differences, which are ſecondary and proceed from 
theſe radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and deter- 


minate, which inanimate bodies are not. | Bacon. 
Such a radical truth, that God is, ſpringing up together 
with the eſſence of the ſoul, and previous to all other thoughts, 

is not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 


(2.) The emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſture doth 
betray the radical moiſture, and carrieth it for company. Baca. 
If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, it might be 
contrived to burn without being conſumed. 5 ihins. 
The ſun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the ra- 
dical moiſture. | | & buthnet. 


There may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphroditical princi- 
ples, that contain the radicality and power of different by - 
thus, in the ſeeds of wheat, there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality 
of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ra'orcailLy. adu. [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 


It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of death in » 
who have not their vitalities radically confined unto one part. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
| Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, h | 
Primitive founts, and origins of light, 


Enliven worlds deny'd to human ſight. Prior. 


Whether there be not too high an apprehenſion above its na- RA“OIcALN ESS. n. , [from radicad.] The ſtate of being 


tural radiancy, is not without juſt doubt ; however it be granted 
a very ſplendid gem, and whoſe ſparkles may ſomewhat reſem- 


ble the glances of fire. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
—- Theyſon | 


Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd | 
Of majeſty divine. | Milton. 
A glory ſurpaſſing the fun in its greateſt radiancy. Burnet. 
| Ra'pianrt. ay. [radians, Lat.] Shining ; brightly ſpark- 


ling ; emitting rays. 


re was a ſun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, 


a ſmall cherub of. gold with wings diſplayed. Bacon. 
Mark what — ſtate mag nun Y 
In circle round her ſhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like ſilver threads 
This, this is ſhe alone. Milton's Arcades, 


radical. 


To RAPDICATE. 4 [redcatzs, from radix, Lat.] To 


root ; to plant deeply and firmly. | 
Meditation will radicate theſe ſeeds, fix the tranſient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm reſolutions of good, and give 
them a durable conſiſtence in the ſoul. Hammond. 
Nor have we let fall our upon diſcourag t of unbe- 
lief, from radicated beliefs, and points of Nek — — ion. 
| Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
If the object ſtays not on the ſenſe, it makes not impreſſion 
enough to be remembered ; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 


lenty enough of thoſe images behind it, to ftrengthen the 


nowledge of the obje&: in which radicated knowledge, if 
the memory conſiſt, — would be no need of reſerving thoſe 


atoms in the brain. Glanville . Defence. 


R A G 


Rapica'rion. 2. /. [radication, Fr. from radicate.] The 
act of taking root and fixing deep -· | 
They that were to plant a church, were to deal with men of 
various inclinations, and of different habits of fin, and degrees 
of radication of thoſe habits ; and to each of theſe ſome proper 
application was to be made to cure their ſouls. | 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Ra'picLe. #. ſ. [radicule, Fr. from radix, Lat.] Radicle 
is that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon its vege- 


tation, becomes its root. Qui acy. 
Ra'p1sn. =. ſ. [navic, Sax. radis, raifort, Fr. raphanus, 
Lat.] A root. Miller. 


RA'DIUS. n. ſ. [ Latin. ] 1. The ſemi-diameter of a cir- 
cle. 2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the 
ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. 

To Rary. v. a. To ſweep; to huddle; to take haſtily 
without diſtinction. 

Their cauſes and effects I thus raf up together. Carew. 

To Ra'reFLE. v. n. [raffler, te-ſnatch, Fr.] To caſt dice 
for a prize, for which every one lays down a ſtake. 

Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, there is a late 
inſtitution there, nk the name of a raffling ſhop. 

Ra'erLe. n. /. [rafle, Fr. from the verb.] A ſpecies of 
game or lottery, in which many ſtake a ſmall part of the 
value of ſome ſingle thing, in confideration of a chance 
to gain it. | 

e toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph of Pompey, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious ſtones, 
three foot broad, and four font ng, would have made a fine 

' raffle. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Rar r. =. /. [probably from ratis, Latin] A frame or 

float made by laying pieces of timber croſs each other. 


W is that ſon e 
That floated with thee on the fatal raf?. Shakeſh. 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And from a raf?, and build the riſing ſhip. Pofe. 
Ray r. 


RA FT , (pzpren, Sax. rafter, Dutch; corrupted, 
ſays Junius, from roof tree.} The ſecondary tunbers of 
the houſe ; the timbers which are let into the great 
e rafters of my body, bone, . 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew and vein, 
Which tile — will came again. 


hepherd, 
I truſt thy honeſt offer d courteſ, 
Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds. 
With . ters, than in tap ſtry halls. 
1 the Trojans c 
ones, raſters, pillars, beams. 
By Donaus, king of 

Rameſes, the uſe of ſhipping was firſt brought among the Gre- 
cians, who before that time knew no other way of eroſſing 
their narrow ſeas, but on beams or rafters tied to one another. 


Denham. 


| | Heylyn. 
From the Eaſt, a Belgian wind | | 
His hoſtile breath through the dry rafters ſent ; OD 
The flames impell'd. SE Dryden. 
The roof began to mount alot, 
Aloft roſe beam and rafter, | 
The heavy climb'd ſlowly after. ' Savift's Miſcel. 


RA TERZD. adj, [from rafter.} Built with rafters- 
2 Noraft red roofs with dance and tabor found, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 
RAG. =. /- [Pnacoe, torn, Saxon; gde] ». A piece 
of cloth torn from the xeft ; a tatter. 2. Any thing rent 
and tattered ; worn out cloaths : proverbially, mean 


dreſs. 3.. A fragment of dreſs. 
(.)] Cow s and habits, with their wearers toſt, 
And flutter'd into rags. Milton. 
Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands, Mortimer, 


Tatler. 


— paſſ. of reave or raf Spenſer. Torn; rent. 
«i 


\ when he fled from his brother 


R A G 


_ (2.) Fathers that wear ragt, 
Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers that bear 
Shall ſee their children kind. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


—— THY A from me 
Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 


Theſe tatter'd rags. | Chapman. 
— Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 


Content with poverty, my ſoul I arm; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden. 
(3-) He had firſt matter ſeen undreſt; : 

He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on. Hudibrat. 
RAGAMU PIX. =. /. {from rag and I know not what elſe.] 
A —4 mean fellow. | 
ve led my rag where were pepper'd ; there's 
= three 3 1 OY Na Soong and they are for 
e town's end to beg during life. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Shall we brook that — e 
And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras, 
With that more paltry ragameſſir, | 
Ralpho, vapouring and huffing. | Hudibras. 
Attended with a crew of ragam:ffins, ſhe broke into his 
houſe, turned all things I EY and then ſet it on fire. Saw. 
Race. x. ſ. [rage, Fr.] 1. Violent anger; vehement 
fury. 2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing pain- 
ful. 3. Enthuſiaſm; rapture. 4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence 
of mind : as, a rage of money getting. | 
(1.) This tiger-footed rage, when t ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
ie leaden pounds to's heels. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
J allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reaſons. | 


ment more heroick than the rage . 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous' d. Milton. 


Torment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton. 
( 2.) The party hurt, who hath been in great rage of pain, 
till the weapon was re-anainted. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt. Pope. 

(3-) Who brought green poeſy to has yak age, | 
And made that art which was a rage. | Coaoley. 
(. J Ven purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, | | 
And die of nothing but a rage to live, | Poe. 

Then may his ſoul its free-born rage enjoy, 5 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ. Harte. 


To RAGE. v. . [from the noun.] 1. To be in fury; to 

de heated with exceſſive anger. 2. To ravage; to exer- 
ciſe . 3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 

(1.) Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is ragi ig; and whoſo- 

ever 1s deceived thereby, is not wile, Prov. xx. 1. 


Why do the heathen. rar? Pſalm ii. 1. 
At this he inly rag d, and as they talk'd, es 
Smote him into the midriff. Milton. 
(2. ——  Heart-rending news, | 
That death ſhould man, 2 to rage among | 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous. 8 Waller. 


(3-) The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall juſtle 
ns againſt another, ſeem like torches, and run like the light- 


— - | Nab. ii. 
madding wheels of brazen chariots rag d. : 
After theſe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leflen and ſhrink, and the great fluctuations of this dee being 
quieted by d the waters retired. urnet.. 
Ra'czruL. adj. [rage and full.] Furious; violent. 
This courteſy was worſe than a baſtinado to Zelmane; ſs 
that again with 1 ſhe bad him defend himſ If; for 
uo leſs than his life would anſwer it. Si duey. 
A popular orator may; repreſent vices in ſo formidable ap- 
pearances, and ſet out each virtue in fo amiable. a form, that 
the covetous perſon ſhall ſcatter moſt liberally his beloved idol, 
wealth, and the rageful perſon ſhall find a calm. Hammond. 


R A TI 
Ra'cern. | as. [from rag.) 1. Rent into tatters. 


tatters. 4. Rugged; not ſmooth. 


(1.) How like a prodigal, 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native 


Hugg'd and embraced by the ftrum wind ; 
How like the prodigal 430 ſhe return a 
With over-weather'd ribs and r fails, 
Lean, ren:, and beggar'd by th 3 wind. Shakeſp. 
As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted away from 
the old woman's door by every barkmg cur. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) The earl of Warwick's ragged taff i is yet to be ſeen 
. in their church ſtzeple. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall 
That ſome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock; 
And throw it thence into the raging ſea. S bakeſpeare. 
The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glaſs, 
rude and ragged. | r 
(3.) Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 
And razged virtue not a friend at court. | Dryden. 
(4.) The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and à raw- 
boned carcaſe, for a ſmoath fat one. L' Eftrange. 
What ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep? Dryden. 
Ra' GGEDNESS. #. from ragged. ] State of being drefſed 
in tatters. 
Poor naked wretebes, whereſoe'er you are, 
That hide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm |! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
| Your loop'd and window d raggedzeſs defend you? Shakeſp. 
Ra'GInGLy. adv. [from raging.] With vehement fury. 
Ra'cman. . , [rag and man.] One who deals in rags. 


RAGOUT. a. /. [F reach]. Meat ſtewed and highly ſea- 
ſoned. 
To the nit 
Ragzuts for Tereus or Fhoeſtes dreſt, - 


Tis taſk enough for thee t expoſe a Roman feaft. Dr, FRY 
No fiſh they reckon comparable to a ragout of TY 2 
adi ſon. 
When art and nature join, dr effe@t will be 8 4 
Some nice ragout, or charming fricaſy. 
RAGwORT. n. , [rag and wort.] A Ly 
Ra'csToNE. =. . [rag and fone.] 1. A ſtone ſo named 
from its breaking in a ragged, 3 irregular man- 
ner · Woodward on Foffii, 2. The ſtone with will ich they 
ſmooth the edge of a tool new ground and left ragged. 
RAIL. ». /. agel German.] 1. A croſs beam fixed at 
the ends in two upright poſts. 2. A ſeries of poſts con- 
netted with beams, by which any thing is incloſed : a 
pale is a ſeries of ſmall upright poſts riſing above the 
croſs beam, by. which they are connected: a rail is a ſe- 
ries of croſs beams ſupported with poſts , wkijch do not 
riſe much above it. 3. A kind pf bir. [p#xle, 
A woman's upper garment. TOM! 1s Sk, at ly in the 


word nightrail. 
(1.) If you make another ſquare, and alſo a nin on each 
untennanted end of the ſtiles, and another morteſs on the top 
and bottom rails, you may put them together.. Moxox. 
.) A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready, to 


fall. Bacon's Natural Hi fory- 
A large ſquare table for the i one fide being 
ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and a ra al for others — 
went round.  Clarendyn. 
3.) Of will birds Cornwall hath, quail, rail; partridge and 
pheaſant. Carew's 1 of Cornauall. 
To RAIL. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To inclygy with 


rails, 2. To range in a live. 


(1.) The hand is ſquare, with four rounds at en ; 
this ſhould firſt have been N over, and raile about 


* ew's Survey of Carnwell. 
As the churchyard to N. livided, from o_ profane 
Places, ſo it ought to be fenced in and rallee, ＋ B lie. 


2. Un- 
even ; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited, 3- Dreffed in 


King's Cookery. 


Sax. ] | 


R A I: 


has green « a handſome pulpit-cloth, and railed in 
the communion- Addiſon, SpeAator. 
8 2.) They were brought to London all railed in like 
team of horſes in a cart, and were executed ſome at London, 

—— 4 the reſt at divers places. Bacon r Henry VII. 


To RAIL. v. u. [railler, Fr. rallex, Dutch-] To uſe inſo- 
lent and reproachful language ; to ſpeak to, or to men- 
tion in dppedbrious terms: formerly with on, now com- 
monly with at. 

Vour huſband is in his old lunes again; he ſo raili againſt 
all married mankind, curſes all Eve's daughters. Shakeſp. 
What a monſtrous fellow art thou? thus to rail on one, that 
is neither known of thee, nor knows thee... Shakeſpear e. 
Till thou can'ſt Tail the ſeals from off my bond, 


Sir Roger 


Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud. 3 

He tript me behind; being down, inſulted, rail 
And put upen him ſuch a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

3 not rail ing accuſation againſt them. 2 Pet. ii. 
plain * fret doth diſdain : | 

The . rail upon the plain. N 

If any. is angry, and ,rails at it, he may ſecurely. Lecke. 


Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has no part ; 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 


And rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 
Leſbia for ever oz me rails, 
To talk of me the never fails. Sawift. 


Rar LER. *. : er rail] One who ;afults or defames 


by ir Pha 2 nv 1 
my felicity u am as as 
ren. 
a no preſuming impious railer tax 


Creative wiſdom. Dbomſon s Sammer.- 


Rar'cLERy. n. . [raillerie, Fr.] Slight farire 3 faririeal 


135 merriment. 


Let raillery be without malicz or heat. Ben. Jobnſon. 

A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them treat with le- 
vity an * pd wherein their welfare is concerned as to this 
world and the next: raillery of this nature is enough to make 
the hearer tremble. bo bets; _ - Hddifon's 1 7 — 

Studies employed on o naming o 

is ſufficient to turn them into raillery. 55 dien, 
To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of the ſubtile, and 

the railleries of the prophane. Ragers's Sermons. 


Rar MENT, . J for arraiment, from array.] Veſture; 


ent; cloaths; drefs; garment. A word now little 
uhh but in poetry. 


His raiments, though mean, received handfomeneh by the 


of the wearer, Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee bluſh ! F 
Be thou aſham d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeſt vraiment. SBbaleſſeare. 


_ Living, both food and rafment the ſupplies. den. 
You are to conſider them as the ſervants and et "of 
Kon, and fo give them food, and reſt, and raiment, that 
may be ſtrong and Realthfal-to do the duties of a charita- 
He ſeful, pious Ide, th: 


Law 
To RAIN. v. n. Inentan, Saxon; regenn, Dutch. 1. To 


fall in drops from the clouds. 2. To fall as rain. 3 l. 
Rains. The water falls from the clouds. AT 
(1.) Like a low-hung cloud, it zains fo faſt, 
Tbar all at once it falls, , den Knight's Tale. 
The. wind is Soph Weſt, and the lowring, ＋ like 
to rain. ec 
(2.) Thee . 
heart is aſtonithed'at the raining of it. Ecchif. ali. 18. 
They fat- them down to werp; nor tears 
Rain'd at their but high winds roſe within. Milton. 
(3-): That which, y age gin, - "TOS OT 
And follows but for f. S 
te rain, | 1 i bY "Ih 5 
* 2 2 a 


0 Raw. V. 4. by pour — As rain. _ 


* 


„ R A1 
It rain rain'd down fortune, ſhow'ring on your 
Rais facrificial whiſp' rings in his ear, 


head. le ; to obtain 4 Certain ſum. Fo collect; to aſ- 
| Shalteſpeare. ſemble + * 1 To give if Eto; 8 ers wy 
Make facred ſtirrop warn to red or p as, he r4i/ed ſheep ; e raiſed 
Iſrael RR — . - - Tina's 1 wheat where none grew before. =, o raiſe is, in all 
Sod fr hone mozns. Milton's Paradiſe Loft its ſenſes, to elevate from low to high, from mean to il- 
RAIN. u. /. [nen, Saxon.] The moiſture that falls from hoſtrious, from obſcure to famous, or to do ſomething 
the clouds. that may be by an eaſy figure referred to local elevation. 


When ſhall we three meet again ; 23. Te RAI paſt. Wann into pies without a | 
In thunder, ligh or in rain. . ah. 
With ſtrange ras, d ſhowers were . (3.) The elders went to raiſe him up lem the earth. 
„ vi. 16 5 2 San. X11, 
The loſt A Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raiſe 
Into the ſea an uſeleſs 1wwow'r, Twelve ſtarv'ling bards of theſe degen rate days. Pope. 
And the vext failors curſe the rain, | (3.] Take his -arcaſe down from the tree, caſt it at the enter- 
For which poor farmers pray'd in vain. Walter. 0 of the gate, and raiſe thereon a heap of ſtones. Fo. viii. 
Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into very fmall ) Counſellors may manage, affairs, which nevertheleſs are 
parts aſcending in the air, till encountering the cold, it be con- far the ability to raiſe and am ify an eſtate. Bacon. 
denſed into cet and deſcends in drops. - Ray. Thou ſo pleas d, 
| wg og *. [rain and berw.] The i iris; the ſemi- Cant raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt f 1 
circle of various cclours which a ſhow - union. Milton. 
= ob oro hae 176525 J That gelen head of thine was ar fram'd fleſh, 
Caflina. of ths twain is a aud amats o raiſe my fortunes, | Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
perfect — not more pleaſant to the Ye manner, makes 46.) The p lar Pieces of eight were raiſed three-pence in the 
to ſenfibly to ſee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. EY Temple 6 


To add | | (7. The Perſians on the ſun 
o add another hue unto the rainbow. | Shakg 3 Admir'd _ high twas ed how bright it ome ; 


But as his r was kno their thoughts were r7ais . 
And foon 4 "© 


The rainboau is drawn like a nymph with large wi 
in'the forma of a ſemicircle, the — of ſundry: colours. 


„ worſhipp d, what at firſt they prais d. Prior. 
They could not be i ignorant of the pro mil or CT ne ts: (8.) This gentleman came to be vaiſed to great titles. 
drown ' the wor Id, and the the rainbow before their eyes to put He 3 | | Clar . ndon. 
3 mind of it. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. r * ee b Halm cuii. 23. 
rainboaou never appears | : " 
| thine, and may "gs made arvicially by hen i nn in the * Th animal ſpirits, that * pure blood ariſe, 
which may break. aloft, and ſcatter into 9 — 2 Sow Ra Thence rai/e diſtemper'd thoughts. | Milton. 
like rain; or dhe fun, _ upon theſe drops, certaly Gods encountering gods, Jove: encouraging them with his 
cauſes the bow to appear #-nding in a true nen, and Neptune raſſing his tempeſts. Pope. 
tion to the rain 2 ſun: "this is made by refraction 122 * ee Richard. Shat. 
tun's light > _ drops of falling rain Newton's Opticks. - I neither found me in the temple diſputing with any man, : 
* lager ne . mingled blaze, er raiſag up the people. Acre, XXIV. 12. 
And — a rai of alternate Pope. —— ZEneas then employs lus pans 
Gay rainkow filks her mellow el info] u | In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan twains. Dryden. 
And nought of Lyce but herſelf is old. e ß TRI RTUIINn 660 of tons Rp 
| Rav NDEER. #. / {Ppanay, Saxon ; rangifer, Latin]! A ventur wi 
deer with large horns, which, in the . SR New ibs, On LEY Lg. Xilton, 
R draws ledges — the ſnow. Sold vouchlafes to raiſe another world | 
'Rar/niness, from raim. ] The ſtate of deing From him. Milton. 
ſhowery. (14-) The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and in- 
Rain-waTER. . , [rain and water] Water not taken fernal facrifices, were oy ge Fach Journey. 
from ſprings, but falling from the clouds. Theſe are ſpectres, the Nee raiſes gt iiſelf, to 
Court holy water in a dry houſe, r flatter i on lazineis. Locke. 
95 water out: o doors. = * King her. (15. ) He was delivered for our offences and raiſed again for 
We took diſtilled rain-wwarer. pus. uitificatian, | Romans, w. 25. 
Rain-water is to be preferred before -water, "Mor 1 is fown in diſhonour, it is raiſed i in glory; it is ſown in 
RAIN v. adj. from ru. Showery wet. : en ieraife in power. 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all befmirch'd, | | (16.) Raiſe not a falſe report. Exodus, xxiii.. 1. 
With rainy marching in the painful —_ "The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the dead 
© Shabeſteare's Hewy „. bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be the ferry - 
As continual. dropping in a very rainy day, and 2 contentious __ hell, and ſolemn ſtories raren after him. Brown, 
: _ woman; are alike; 1 $4 Prom. uni. 1 f. ————— Wantonneſs and p ride | 
To RAISA. . "[reſe, -Swedilh ; bel, Dan 15 1 To- Kaen of, friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Milton. 
Ge Le heave. | 70 tet ee n cee, and all aa, and raiſe A W Bend. 
3 to. build 4: To cxalt.ro-a:ftateimore | Soon as the RR appears, they raiſe a c Xx 5 
5 great or ut ious. . amplify ; to enlarge. 6. To „ (138.) r ues, 2 12 5 raiſe * ; 
| increaſe in current 3 J. Te elevate i to exalt. 8. "0 ample ſums, as Rome in Cæſar's days. Arbuth-ct. 
H To advance; to promote ; to prefer. 9 - To excite; W '>— I ſhould not thus be bound, 
put in action. 10. To excite- _ Ir tumult ; to ſtir © 14 H had means, and eould but raiſe five pound, Ga. 
up- 11. To:rouſe j totir y 0 "give beginning  ('ty.) He out of ſmalleſt things could without end 
to: as, be raiſed the By: LS bring into, | Have-ree'l inceſſant armies. Milto.r, 
14. Tb call inte view from the * of EPArate, . hart, cargumbaſt - he 
15. To bring from death to fe. 12 10 to — 1 
begin. 17. To ſet up; to utter ay, 18. "v0 TH pſ0 p rang. x Han, Aer. 


(23.) Miſs Lyddy can dance a jig, and ai ie faſſe. S cefatur... 


R A K 
RIAA. /. [from ras/e,]. He that raiſes. 


And drinke the dark-deepe water of the ſpring, 
Bright Arethuſa, the moſt nouriſhing Wm 
Raiſer of heards. | | | 
Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raiſer df taxes. Dag. xi. 
They that are the firſt raiſert of their houſes, are moſt in- 

dulgent towards their children. | Bacon. 

| He that boaſts of his anceſtors, the founders and raiſers of a 

family, doth confeſs that he hath leſs virtue. Taybr. 

Raiſer of human kind! by nature caſt, | 
Naked and helpleſs. | 


fruit of the vine ſuffered to remain on the tree till 
perfectly ri , and then dried: grapes of every kind, 
preſerved in this manner, are called raifns, but thoſe 
dried int the fun are much ſweeter and pleaſanter than 
thoſe dried in ovens ; they are called jar rains, from 
their being imported in earthen. jars. Hills Materia Med. 
Dried or rai/ins, boiled in a convenient pro 
water, make a fwe*t liquor, which being betimes diſtilled, afford 
an oil and ſpirit auch ths the rains themſelves. Boyle. 
RAKE. . / [raſtrum, Lat. hace, Sax. racche, Dutch ] 


1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which the ground is RAK EA. x. 


divided, or light bodies are gathered up. 
Fr. the low rabble, or relel, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog. ] 
A looſe, diſorderly, vicious, wild, gay, thoughtleſs fel - 
low ; a man addicted to pleaſure. | | 
(r.) At Midfummer down with the brembles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rakes. Tuſſer. 
O that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe f 

To guide my rake upon the chinking ſound If 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground. Dryden. 
He examines his face in the ſtream, combs his rueful locks 
with a rate. | Garth. 


(2.) The next came with her ſon, who was the greateſt rale 


in the place, but ſo much the mother's darling, that ſhe left her 


Chapman. Te Raxs. v. u. 


x Thomſon's Autumn. 
RAI“sIM. n. / [racemus, Lat. rain, Fr.] Raiſins are the 


jon of 


2. [Racaille, RA'KEHELL. 


1 * 


The blazing wood 
But tis the fire rat d 
And keeps it 


to the eye ſeem great, 
up that has the beat - 
N „% A.. 
a 1. To ſearch, to grope. It bas always 
an idea of coarſeneſs cr noiſomeneſs. 2. To paſs with 
violence. 28 | | 
(.) —— Tf you hide the crown 
Evin in your hearts, there will be rate for it. 
It is as 222 as to rake into a dunghill. 
Another finds the way to dye in 
Or for the golden n ; 
Then melts the maſs. | Dryden's Perus. 
One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated werds, which 
are never to be revived, but waen found or ſignificancy is 
wanting. Dryden. 
After having made eſſays into it, as they do for coal in Eng- 
land, they rake into the moſt promiſing parts. 
(2.) When Pas hand reached him to take, 
he fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 
Pas could not ſtay, but over him did rake, 
And crown'd the earth with his firſt touching crown. Sidney. 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-guns through our ſterns they ſend. Dryden. 
[from rate.] One that rakes. 
LL. n. J. [of this word the etymology is doubt- 
ful: as it is now written, it is apparently derived from 
rake and bell, and may aptly repreſent a wretch whoſe 
life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs and wickEdneſs : Shin- 
ner derives it from raca./le, French, the rabble; Junius, 
from ralel, Dutch, a mongrel dog.] A wild, worthleſs, 
—_— 88 ſorry fellow. 

t o rie o ſe rakebel} horſe · boys, growing up in 
knavery and villainy, are their kern ſupplied. Spenſer. 
The king, when he heard of Perkins's 
in ſport, that the king of ratebe/ls was 
that he hoped now to ſee him. 


Shakeſpeare. 
" South. 


Bacon. 


52 | A rakebell of the town, whoſe character is ſet off with ex- 
huſband for the of this graceleſs youth. Addiſon. 2 vn, bo 5 h ex 
Rates hate — ve — * any | . — Procigatty, — — and luſt, is re- 
Men, ſome to dl ſome to pleaſure take ; Nags 0 y of great to repair his own, which 
But ev'ry woman is at heart a rake. Fu Pope. Ra as moſt ruined. - i Swift. 
The ſire faw fmiling his own virtues wake; „ _ 128 adj. [from ralebell.] Wild ; diffolute. 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rake. Pope. I ſcorn the rakebe/ly rout of our ragged rhimers, which with- 
To dance at publick places, that fops and rates might admire out learning boaſt, without judgment jangle, and without rea- 
the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the beauty of her motions. Law. ſon 3 and foam. Spenſer's Paſtoral; . 
To RAK E. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To gather with a r =o bo windows or glaſſes for ſpight, 
rake. 2. To clear with a rake. 3. To draw together g ,_ poiling the goods for a raktebelly prank. Ben. Johnſon, 


by violence. 4. To ſcour ; to ſearch with eager and 
vehement diligence. 5. To heap together and cover. 
To rake the fire is ſtill uſed. EO, 
(1.) Mow barlie, and rake it, and ſet it 
Harrows iron teeth ſhall every where 
Rake helmets up. 
If it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world tal 
they are forced to rake it out of dunghills 5- and accordingly the 
apoſtle 52 * vs — to its extragt. Jaouth. 
(2.) As rake the green appearing ground, 
The ruſſet 3 riſes. 
(3-) An eager deſire to rake | 
judice or any y hinder the credit of ä 
cauſedl tlie collectors pen ſo to run as it were on Wheels, that 
the mind, which ſhould: guide it, had no leiſure to-think., Hook. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, i' th' name of thrift, - - | 


Does he rake this together, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| A ſport more formidable 1 
Had ra#'d together village rabble. - Hudibras. 
IIl-gotten goods are ſquandered away with as little conſcience . 
as they were val d together 16 31 AEttramge. 
( 4.) The ſtateſman rates the town to find a plot. Savf?. © 


11 þ „ fands 
ee rake up * PET 
Of mucth'rous lechers, xi 


> . EM 
on cocks, Trſer To Ra LTV. v. @. [rallier, Fr.] 


May's Virgil” Georgichs. 
it for, yet 


* 1 . 
* 9 (2.) 


your Sate. King Lear, — 


2 [from rake.) Looſe ; lewd ; diſſolute. 
cm can be peculiarity in the love of a raliſb 
__ Clariſſa. 
F 1. To put diſordered or 
diſperſed forces into order. 2. [Railler, Fr.] To 
treat with flight contempt ; to treat with ſatirical merri- 
ment. 5 7 5 1 
...) With rallieg arms to try what may be yet | 
Regain'd in heav'n, Milton. 
Publick arguing ſerves to whet the wits of hereticks, and b 
ſhewing weak parts of their doctrines L pts them to rally 
all their ſophiſtry to fortify them with y.. Decay of Piety. 
Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs; but he does not mean 
from a ſober ſolitude, that :rallies our ſcattered ſtre 


KISH. 
heart 


againſt any new encounters from without. Axrerb. 
comb has not lived a month, for theſe forty years, 
of London, and rallie me upon a country 
ES hs. 17114 5 ; 8 Addiſon, Fator. 
5 of this letter, you f ina 


of the 


* 


and nidicule, than to me, I de- 
r 
r kad lopg A bis am'rous pain. 
Which gay; Corinna rally 4 with. diſdain, . "22: Gap, 
ToRa"tLy. P. . 1. To come together in a hurry. 2 
To * again into order. 3. To exerciſe ſatirical merri- 


Aldiſon. 


engths, and 


N A M 
(r. ah bo gon ploy * 


oo — > Fit chanted | „ he i 
r world. 


1 


, that in- 


* ſon. 


Ran. . /. ſpam, Saxon; ram, Dutch.] 1. 
oP 3 - 1 vinces, a tup. 2. Aries, the 
with an iron head to batter 


W being rank, turned to the rams. Shake = 


( ſp- 
An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. Shake 
Much like a well growne bel-weather, or _— 2 


Vou draw the bones of a ram's head a ſtrings 
ap Peacham on Drawing. 


of beads and ribbands. 
am their off 'ring 


r 
) The ram havi 
f the year. 


A 
(2. 
And leads l 
'3-) Let not the piece of virtue, 
.W is ſet as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
3 it. | 

rams or en- 


pon the Lord, who without 
gines 2221 caſt down Jericho, gave a fierce afſaule againſt 
walls, © 2: Mac. xit. 15. 
To Ram. v. 4. from the noun.] 1. To drive with vio- 
lence, as with a battering ram. 2. To fil with any thing 
driven hard together. 
1.) Ram tidings in mine 
2 


are. 


Having no artillery 7 finding that he could do 
no good by r with 1 
72 | gs yk 
— Agr fon with bullet, or wed and hard opp 
with — alone — in for bie or 
" OO is nat wal _— 
Here man e in $ c 
ram : — — from the ſun-ſhine. : Addiſon. 
(2.) As when that deyiliſh iron engine 
2 by furies ſkill, 
1 t, 
* 4oermacy amr d to ki 


St enſer. 


He that proves the king, 
Nr till chat time, 

Have we ramm d up or gone againſt the world. Shakeſþ. 
They mined the walls, id the powder, and rammed the 


mouth, but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 


This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th* other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, ſhall ſend forth 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh 


To pieces. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A ditch drawn between two 


ſome-ſound materials, and rammed to make the foundation ſolid. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ra'mace. . J. from ramus, Lat.) Branches of trees. 


ToRaiMaAce. v. 4. „ RUMMAG RR. 


7e RAMBLE v. . [rammelen, Dutch, to rove looſely in 


luſt ; ramb, Swediſh, to rove.] To rove looſely and 
| irregularly; to wander. 
S dame contracts the ſpirits, fixes che ramblings of fancy, and 


the man into himſelf. Jouth. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkneſs, what is 

| WWW 
wind. oc 


has taken of an immeaſurable length of 

verſe, notwithſtanding which, there is ſcarce apy paraphraſe fo 

. looſe and rambling as his. Pope. 
| Never aſk leave tu go abroad, for you will be t an idle 
rambling fellow. Fahr Directions to Footmen. 


O'er his-ample ades the rambling f 
Luxuriant ſhoot. — Thomſon's Spring. 


Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


parallel furrows, was filled with 


R A M 

RAAB. . /. [from the verb. ' Wandering ; irregular 
"Thi upon the ramble for relief, 
s conceit r » 
till very e us at laſt to — . 7 ange. 
Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, I 2 letter 
_ upon my Cable. ' Swift. 

She quits the narrow path of ſenſe | 
For a dear ramble h im ce. Swift's Miſcel. 


Ra'mBLEzn. =. /. [from ramble.] Rover; wanderer. 

Says the rambler, we mult cen beat it out. L*Effrange. 
|Ra'mnooze. 1 i; A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and 
Ra'MBusE. ſugar in the winter time ; or of wine, 

milk, ſugar and roſe water in the ſummer time. Bailey. 
apman. Ra'MtriN. * J [ramequins, Fr.] In cookery, ſinall 
Ra'MtqQUing.y lices of bread covered with a farce of 

cheeſe and eg Bailey. 


88. 
RAMENTS. 3. / — Lat.] A ; — 


Ramivica' TION. #. /. [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Lat.] 
1. Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the aQt of 
' branching out. 2. Small branches. 

5 . — ge que of — tuſtories or 8 
e genealogies and ramfications o fone fin le 
families to a vaſt i be preſerved. . 
(2.) As the blood and chyle paſs 
fications of the puimonary artery, they will be till more 2 

mixed; but if a pipe is divided into branches, and theſe agai 


ſubdivided, the red and white liquors, as they s through th the 
ramifications, will be more intimately mixed; the more ramiſi- 
cations, the mixture will be the more — Arbuthnot. 


To Ra'Miey. v. 4. [ramifier, Fr. ramus and facio, Lat.] 
To ſeparate into branches. 
The mint, to have a pretty thick ſtalk, with the vari- 
ous and r d roots, which it ſhot into the water, preſented a 
ſpedtacle not unpleaſant to behold. Boyle, 
To Ra Muir v. v. n. To be parted into branches. 
s affects the urine with a fœtid ſmell, eſpecially if 
cut when they er e j when they are older, and n to 
2. they loſe this quality. Ar but hnot on — i 
RAA R. 2. J. [from ram.] 1. An inſtrument with which 
= thing is driven hard. 2. The ſtick with which the 
is forced into the gun. 
_ The maſter bricklayer muſt try the foundations with an 
wb crow and rammer, to ſee whether the foundations are ſound. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(2.) A mariner hay ſuddenly, while he was ram- 
ming in a cartridge, the er took fire, and ſhot the rammer 
out of his hand. . _ - Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ra'uisn. adj. [from ram.] Strong ſcented. 
Ra'movs. adj. [from ramus, Latin] Branchy ; conſiſting 
of branches. 
Which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelligible, 
by feigning the of air to be ſpringy and remous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulſive 


power. Newton's 0: ticks. 
A. ramous eflloreſcence, of a.fine white { „found hanging 
from a cruſt of like ſpar, at the top of an old wrought cavern. 


Woodward on Foſſils. 
To RAMP. v. n. [ramper, French; ramf are, Italian; nem- 
pen, Saxon] 1. To leap wich violence. 2. To climb 
as a plant. 
(1. ) Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. Spenſ. 
Out ker the thickeſt wood 
A r lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
— full greedy after ſavage blood. Spenſer. 
Gn f «late me with their mouths as Trey and 


roarin 13. 
Er a bull, that deadly bellowed, 
Two horrid lions ramft, * ſeiz d, and tugg d. Chapman. | 
Sporting the lion ramp'd ; and in his paw | 
Dandled the kid. | 


"T3 


Milton, 


KK AN 


them, and ſo ramping upon trees, they 
height. | 


R-mp. n. /. [from the verb.] Leap; ſpring. 
He 1s vaulting variable ramps, ; 
In your deſpight, upon your _ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The bold Aſcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn'd . 
Their plated backs under his heel. | Milton Agoniſtes. 
RAMTA“LL IAN. n. . A mean wretch. Not in uſe. 
Away you ſcullion, you ram/allian, you fuſtilarian. 
a ö Shakeſpeare. 
RAM ATN CY. n. [from ram ant.] Prevalence; exube- 
rarce. | 
As they are come to this height and ram ancy of vice, 
the countenance of their betters, ſo they have took ſome ſteps 
in the ſame, that the extravagances of the young carry with 
them the approbation of the old. | South, 
RAM ANT. adj. [ramvant, Fr. from ramp. ] 1. Exube- 
rant; overgrowing reſtraint. 2. [In heraldry.] Rampant 
is when the lion is reared up in the eſcutcheon, as it were 
ready to combate with his ene y. | Peacham. 
(.) The foundation of this behaviour towards perſons ſet 
apart for the ſervice of God, can be nothing elſe but atheiſm ; 
W rampant ſin of the times. South. 
he ſeeds of death grow up, till, like rampaxt weeds, they 
choak the tender flower of life. | Clariſſa. 
(2.) If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 


mount up to a great 


probahle a lion 7ampant, but couchant or dormant. Brown. 
The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane. Milton. 
To Ra'mrarT.? v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with 
 ToRa'menre. | ramparts. Not in uſe. 
Set but thy foot | | 
Againſt our ram ird gates, and they ſhall ope. Shakeſþ. 


The marquis directed part of his forces to rampart the gates 


and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 
RAMPART. Tn. ſ. [r:mpart, Fr.] 1. The platform of the 
RAM RE. wall behind the parapet. 2. The wall 


round fortified places. : 
(2.) She felt it, when paſt p—_— like a river; no ram- 
Fires being built againſt it, till already it have — 
: : EY. 
Vo' have cut a way for virtue, which our great men 
Held ſhut up, with all ramparts, for themſelves. | 
| Ben. Johnſon. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and practiſes what he 
knows, has the equity of God to ftand as a mighty wall or ram- 


part between him and damnation for any infirmities. South. 
The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, 
Is worth our care to yp Dryden, 
The Trojans round the place a . caſt, 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. 
No ſtandards, from the hoſtile ramparts torn, 
Can any future honours give 1 | 
To the victorious monarch's name. Prior. 
RAM ONS. n. .. [rapunculus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Ramfion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten in the 
 fpring, like thoſe of radiſhes. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ra'msoNs. . /. [allium urfinum fylvefire.] An herb. 
; | © Ainſavorth, 
Ran. preterite of run. | 
The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd. Addiſon. 
ToRancn. v. a. [corrupted from wrench.) To ſprain; 
to injure with violent contortion. This is the proper 
ſenſe, but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to tear. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd wound. 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. 
RA'NCID. 44%. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented 
The oil, with which fiſhes abound, often turns rancid, and 
lies heavy an the ſtomach, and affects the very ſweat with a 
rancid ſinell. | Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


Dryden. 
Garth, 


(z.) Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch hold of Ra'xcron =] na. 


Ray on the Creation. R\\qcgroUs. 


- 


R A N 


. [from rancid; rancor, Lat.] Strong 
ſcent, as of old oil. 
adj. [from rancour ] Malignant; malicious; 
ſpiteful in the utmoſt degree. 
So flam'd his eyen with rage and razcorous we. 
— Becauſe I cannot 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rarcorous enemy. . Yhakeſp. Rich. III. 
The moſt powerful of theſe were Phariſees and Sadduces ; 
of whoſe chief doctrines ſome notice is taken by the evangeliſts, 
as well as of their rancorous oppoſition to the goſpel of Chriſt. 
| Meſt on the Reſurrection. 
Ra'ncorousLyY. adv. [from rancorous] Malignantly. 
RA'/NCOUR. n. /. [rancoeur, old Fr.] 1. Inveterate ma- 
lignity; malice; ſtedfaſt implacability; ſtanding hate. 
2. Virulence; corruption. 5 
(1. ) His breaſt full of rancor: like canker to freat. Tur. 
As two brave knights in bloody fight | 
With deadly rancour he enranged found. Spenſer, 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and deſpite ; in 
their return, they utterly conſumed and waſted whatſoever they 


Ranci'piTy. 


Spenſer. 


had before left unſpoiled. Spe ꝛſer's State of Ireland. 
 Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I ſee 


thy fury. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
It indes from the rancour of a villain, 


A recreant and moſt degen'rate traitor. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
— Such ambuſh 
Waited with helliſh rancour nnminent. Milton. 


No authors draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure, than 
thoſe who deal in political matters, which is juſtly incurred, 
conſidering that ſpirit of rancour and virulence, with which 
works of this nature abound. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can equally go to a 
church or conventicle, or ſuch who bear a perſonal rancour to- 

| wards the cler 4 * Swift. 
(2.) For Bancho's iſſue, Duncan have I murther d; 
Put rancour in the veſſel of my peace 


Only for them. Shateſp. Macbeth. 


Rand. n. /. (rand, Dutch-] Border; ſeam: as, the rand 


of a woman's ſhoe. | 


RAIN DON. #. ſ. [randin, Fr.] Want of direction; want 


of rule or method; chance; hazard; roving motion. 
—— For, not to ſpeake 

At needy random ; but my breath to breake 

In facred oath, Ulyſſes ſhall return. 


Chapman. 
Thy words at random inexperience. Milton. 
He lies at random careleſsly diffus d, 
With languiſh'd head unpropt, | 
As one — hope abandon' d. Milton. 
Fond love his darts at raum throws, 
And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. Faller. 


| The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its belt velocity: the angle, 
which the miſſive is to mount by, if we will have it to its 
furtheſt random, muſt be the half of a right one; and the fi- 
gure of the miſſive muſt be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the air 
to bear it. | igby. 
In the days of old the birds lived at random in a lawleſs ſtare 
of anarchy ; but in time they moved for the ſetting up of a 
. | | | L' Eftrange's Fables. 
o could govern the dependance of one event upon ano- 
ther, if that event happened at random, and was not caſt into 
a certain relation to ſome foregoing purpoſe to direct. | 
South's Sermons. 
Tis one thing when a perſon of true merit is drawn as like 
as we can; and another, when we make a fine thing at random, 
and perſuade the next vain creature that tis his own likeneſs. 
: = = i; 


Rax Don. adj. Done by chance; roving without direction. 


Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
And ſtruck a random blow! twas fortune's work, 
And fortune take the praiſe. | Dryden, 
Ra'nrorce. 3. /. The ring of a gun next the touch-hole. 


R AN 


. preterite of ring. 1 3 
os Complaints were ſent continually up to Rome, and rang all 
over the empire. | 
To RANGE. v. a. [ranger, Fr. rhenge, Welih.] 1. To 
place in order ; to put in ranks. 2. To rove over. 


(1.) Maccabeus ranged his army. by bands, and went againſt 
Timotheus. 2 Mac. xii. 20. 


He ſaw not the marquis till the battle was ranged. 


Clarendon. 
| Somewhat rais'd 
By falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged pow'rs 
D'iband, and wand'ring each his ſeveral way 
Purſues. Milton. 


Men, from the qualities they find united in them, and where- 
in they obſerve ſeveral individuals to agree, range them into 
ſorts for the convenience of comprehenſive ſigns. Locke. 

A certain form and order, in which we have long accuſtomed 
ourſelves to range our ideas, may be beſt for us now, though 
not originally beſt in itſelf. | Watts. 

(2.) To the copſe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. 
To RANGE. v. n. 1. To rove at large. 
in order, to be ranked properly. 
cular N . R 
1.) Czfar's ſpirit ranging for revenge, 
With Ave by his ade cn hoe from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry havock, and let ſlip the dogs of war. Shakeſþ. 
I ſaw him in the battle range about | 

And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth. Shake(p. 

As a roaring ow and a ranging bear; fo is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people. Prov. xxvill. 15. 

| „ unactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

Thanks to » I have not rang about 

The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. 

(2.) —— "Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt ring grief, 


Gay. 
2. To be placed 
3. To lie in a parti- 


Milton. 
Addiſon. 


And wear a golden ſorrow.  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 


In heaps of ruin. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


y courſe ſo right, as with thy hand to ſhow, 


flow. 


| Drayton. 
RanGE. 2. /. [rangee, Fr. from the verb.] 1. A rank; 


any thing placed in a line. 2. A claſs; an order. 3. 
Excurſion ; wandering. 4. Room for excurſion. 5 


(3-) Direct m 
Which way the foreſts range, which way thy rivers 


Compaſs taken in by any thing excurfve, extended, or 
ranked in order. 6. Step of a ladder. 7. A kitchen 


grate, 8. A bolting ſieve to ſiſt meal. Dig. 
(1.) —— You fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 


Frighted each other. Shakeſp. Arto 


Tbe light, which paſſed through its ſeveral interſtices, paint- 
ed ſo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and conti- 
guous, and without any mixture of white. 


Newton. 
From this walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountains, that lie in the country of the Griſons. Addi ſon. 


Theſe ranges of barren mountains, by condenſing the va- 
pours and producing rains, fountains and rivers, give the very 
plains that fertility they boaſt of. Bentley's Sermons. 

£2.) The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 
intelligences, the next below him is the ſenſible nature. Hale. 
| (3. He may take a ot 7 all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of fin and vice, and center it in his own 
K | South's Sermons. 

(4.) A man has not enough range of thought, to look out 
for any | which does not relate to his own intereſt. Addiſon. 

(.) The 


range and compaſs of Hammond's know ledge filled 
the whole circle of the arts, Fell. 


Grew's Coſmol. 


RA“N GER. n. , [from range.] 


RANK. adj. [nanc, Saxon.] 


my honeſty rater than my wit. 


and Cleo atra. 
one being made by a fuller or rater appulſe than the other. 


EAN 


Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual menial pow'rs aſcends. 
Judge we by nature ? habit can cflace ; 
Affections? they ſtill take a wider range, Pofe. 
; 2 The liturgy, practiſed in England, would kindle that 
J 


» as the prologue to that deſign, and as the firſt ravge of 
that ladder, which ſhould ſerve to mount over all their cuſtoms. 


Pee. 


7.) 1 1 Clarendon. 
7.) It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, . 
And one great chimney. Spenſer. 


The buttery muſt be viſible, and we need for our ranges, a 
more ſpacious and luminous kitchen. Watton's Archie. 
The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, ranges, cobirons 
and pots. : Bacon's Phyſical Remain:. 
He was bid at his firſt coming to take off the range, and let 
down the cinders.  L'Eftrarge. 
| 1. One that ranges; a o- 
ver; a robber. 2. A dog that beats the ground. 3. 
An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. 
(1.) They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
For fear of raungers and the great hoont, | 
But privily prolling to and fro. Spenſer's Paſtor als. 
Come, ſays the ranger, here's neither honour nor money to 
be got by ſtaying. L' Eftr ange. 
| (2+) Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 
Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, | 
But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay's Rural Sjorts. 
(3.) Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. Dryden. 
: t. High growing; ſtrong ; 
luxuriant. 2. Fruitful; bearing ſtrong plants. 3. [Ran- 
cidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented ; rancid. 4. High taſted ; 
ſtrong in quality. 5. Rampant ; highgrown ; raiſed to 
a high degree. 6. Groſs; coarſe. 7. The iron of a 
plane is ſet rant, when its edge ſtands ſo flat below the 
ſole of the plane, that in working it will take off a thick 
ſhaving.  Moxaon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(r.) Down with the graſſe, 
That groweth in ſhadow fo ranke and ſo ſtout, 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, 
That fits in younder bank, : 
Whoſe ſtraying heard themſelfe ſhrowde | 
Emong the buſhes rar. | | Spenſer. 
Who would be out, being before his beloved miſtreſs ? 
bat ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs, or I ſhould think 


Shakeſpears. 


on — In which diſguiſe, 

While other jeſts are ſomething razk on foot, 
er father hath commanded her to lip 

Away with Slender. Shake ſp. Merry Wroes of Windſor. 
Team laſtly thither com'n with waiter is fo rant, 

As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn. Drayten. 
Hemp moſt hugely rant. Dirayton. 

Seven ears came up upon one ſtalk, rank and good. Geneſis. 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner of appulſe, 


 Holder's Elements of Speech. 
The mot plentiful ſeaſon, that gives birth to the fineſt flowers, 
produces alſo the rarkeff weeds. | Addi ſon. 
(. 2.) Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz d on his downs; 
Three thouſand camels his raxk paſtures fed. San ys. 
Where land is 74 *, tis not good to ſow wheat after a fallow. 
Mortimer Huſband! y. 
(3-) Rank ſinelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 
| | . Spen/er, 
In their thick breaths, | 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 
And forc'd to drink their vapour. Shaleſp. Cymieli.;e.” 
The ewes, being aul, | 
In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. 
The drying marſhes ſuch a ſerch convey, 
Such the ant ſtcams of reexing Albula, 
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| | Shatei}. 


Ad A 1, 027. 


R A N R A N 


Hircina, rank with ſweat, preſumes : : lace a-breaſt. 2. To range in any particular claſs. z. 

To cenſure Phillis for perfumes. Savift's Miſcellames. o arrange methodically. 

(4-) Such animals as feed upon fleſh, becauſe ſuch kind of (1.) In view ſtood rankd of ſeraphim another row. 
food is high and rank, qualify it; the one by ſwallowing. the Milton. 
hair of the beaſts they prey upon, the other by devouring ſome (2.) If four woe delights in fellowſhip, 555 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with. And needly will be rant'd with other griefs; 

| Ray on the Creation. Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Divers ſea fowl taſte rank of the fiſh on which they feed. Boyle. Thy father or thy mother. Shakeſpeare. 
Bizantium's hot-bed better ſerv'd for uſe, | He was a man 
Tae ſoil leſs ſtubborn, and more rank the juice. Harte. Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
( 5.) For you, moſt wicked Sir, whom to call brother Himſelf with princes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Would infect my mouth, I do forgive | Hereſy is ra ved with idolatry and witchcraft. 

Thy rankeft faults. | Sbaleſp. 12 Decay of 2 

This Epiphanius cries out upon as rant idolatry, and the de- I have razked this diverſion of chriſtian pratice among the 
vice of the devil, who always brought in idolatry under fair effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. 
pretences. Stillingfleet's Def. of Diſcourſe on Roman Idol. Poets were raxnked in the claſs of philoſophers, and the an- 

'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul, cients made uſe of them as preceptors in muſick and morality. 

The Romans call it ftoicifm.  Addyſon's Cato. Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 

This power of the people in Athens, claimed as the un- (3.) Much is faid touching the ranking of dignities as well | 
doubted privilege of an Athenian born, was the raue en- temporal as ſpiritual. ale. 
croachment and the groſſeſt degeneracy from the form Solon Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rant 
left, 1 Swift. Vour tribes. Milton. 

(6.) My wife's a hobby-horſe, deſerves name | Ranking all things under general and ſpecial heads, renders 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 6 the nature or uſes of a thing more eaſy to be found out, when 
Before her troth-plight. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. ve ſeek in what rank of beings it hes. Wattss Logick. 
Raxg. n. / [rany, Fr.] 1. Line of men placed a-breaft. Ta Rank. v. n. To be ranged; 3 
2. A row. 3. Range of ſubordination. 4. Claſs; or- Let that one article ran with the reſt; 
der. 5. Degree of dignity ; eminence ; or excellence. And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Diznity ; high place: as, he is a man of rank. Prom ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
ve SR g of | | Go rant in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood. Tate. 
(1.) Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, ToRifiie-ve nl 

In ranks, and ſquadrens, and right form of war, 0 RANK LE. Y. 2. Lfrom rant} Io ſeiter ;; to breed Cor- 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Sbaleſt care. ruption; to be inflamed in body or mind. 

— I have ſeen the cannon, | As when two boars with r 2g malice met, FE 

When it hath blown his ra-ks into the air. Shakeſteare, Their gory ſides freſ bleeding hercely fret. Spenſer. 

— Is't not pity Pee; e 2 5 1 | 
That we, the ſons and children of this iſle, now it rantieth more more, . 5 
Fill up her enemies ranks a Shakeſ}. — John. And — ie gh vw. 8 Stenſer's Paftorals. 
e-troupes, that vantgard had, he ſtrictly di ang wound 
ming 25 7 6) Whilome doth ra-He in my riven breaft. Spenſer. 
o ride their horſes temperateley, to keepe their ra:kes, and ſhun Beware ot yonder dog; 

e eee Chapman. = Look; when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 

( 2.) Welt of this place down in the neighbour bottom, His venom tooth will razile to the death. Shakeſpeare. 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, The ſtorm of his own. rage the fool confounds, 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place. And envy's razkling ſting th imprudent wounds, Sandys. 


Shakeſpeare. Thou ſhalt feel, enrag d with. inward pains, 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend he The hydra's venom ranlling in thy veins. 


enom rank | Addiſon. 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. _- Milton. | | have endur d the rage of ſecret grief, 


If ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, . A malady that burns and ra:kles in ward. Noue. 
Like ſome well-marſhall'd and obſequious band. Waller. RANK L. adv. [from ran.] Coarſely: groſaly. 
He cou'd through ranks of ruin go, Ss Tis given out, that, __ in wn tu. Le” 
With ſtorms above and rocks below. Dryden's Horace. A ſerpent ſtung me: fo the whole ear of Denmark 
(3-3 That ſtate, or condition, by which the nature of any Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, in, 
thing is advanced to the utmoſt perfection of which it is capable, R abus d. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
according to its rank and kind, is called the chief end or hap- RANK N ESS. n. /. [from rank ] Exuberance ; ſuperfluity 
| pineſs of ſuch a thing. Wilkins. of growth. 1 l cok 


The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker plainly appears in the It bringeth forth abundantl „through too much rankneſ 
parts of this deren fabrick, and the ſeveral degrees and things leſs profitable, whereby that which principally it ſhould 
ranks of creatures in it. = : Locke. yield, being either prevented in place, or defra 'of nouriſh-. 
(A.) r 23 power of you ty over private perſons ment faileth. A ads ns Haoker 
is remarkable in relation to t kingdoms, where all rant and Begin you to gr me: I wil * | is 
orders of men, being equally concerned in publick bleffings, you to grow upon me; I will phyſick your raxknefs. 


OE : Shakeſt. As lite it. 
or rank, nor ſex eſcapes the general frown, | Could not be wedg'd in more; I am ftifled 
But ladies are ript up, and cits knock'd down, Young. With the mere rantneſ of their joy. Shakeſp. Heary VIII. 
( 5.) Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd love We'll like a bated and retired | — 
In rant ſhall place me with the hleſs d above. Dryden. 62 4 


| Leaving our raxkneſ+ and irregular courſe, 

Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rant, | Stoop low within thoſe bounds, we have o'erlook'd. Shakeſp 
Perfections that are 22 in bones and nerves. Addiſon. The crane's pride is in the rankneſs of her win 
He found many of the chief raz# and figure overwhelmed in —_ x = | | Fir RE 

publick and private vices. Dawenart. ' — He the ſtubborn ſoil manur'd, . 


Lepidus's houſe, which in his conſulate was the fineſt in With rules of hufb the | = | | — 
Rome, within thirty-five years was not in the hundredth ranb. Tam'd us to CNY e rankne/s cur d; 3 


Arbuthnot on Coins. RAIN NV. n. ſ. The ſhrewmouſe. 


To Ran. wv. 4. [ranger, Fr, from the noun.] 1. To 


R A N. 
ToRi'nsack:. v. a: [pans * and ſala, Swediſh, to 


ſearch for or ſeize.] 
ſearch * 


E Ars. te'; to deflowet. 


kan operas ym, ts ad, 


Who it to rob and rarxſack did intend. 
Their vow is made to raxſack 5 . 
Men by his ſu taught, 
Razſact d 2 | 
Rifled' the bowels of the earth. Miiton. 


The ranſact'd city, taken by our toils, 
W and hither brought the gl galden ſpoils. 
* he ſpoils which. they ranſact d — b 
— — bowls from burning altars caught. 


(2. > ranſack the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into the ſtore - 
hauſes of water, to find out where that mighty maſs of water, 


Dryden. 
ht, 


which overflowed the earth, is beſtowed. Woodward, 
(3.) With greedy force he gan the fort aſſail, 
Whereof he weened poſſeſſed ſoon to be, | 

And with rich ſpoil of ranſac ted 2 Ffeiſer. 


NANSOME. ». / [rangon, Fr.] Price paid for redemp- 
tion from captivity or puniſhment. 


By his captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy 3 that he 
paid hs his liberry, Richard was hindered to purſue the con- 


queſt of Ireland. Davies on Ir 
| Ere the third dawning light 


Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall fee him riſe, 
The ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, 


His death for man. Milton's Paradiſe Loaf. 
Has the p inee loſt his army or his liberty 2 
Tell me what province they demand for ren. Denham. | 


This as a ra Albemarle did pay, 


For all the 1 x life. Dryden. 
To adore that : of divine love, God's 22 
his only ſon into this world to fave finners, and to give his life 
a ranſom for them, would — for the yen of the 
greateſt' wits. Tillotſon.” . 

Th' avengi * 
Thus will relentleſs ; in his ire, 
Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her ſire, 1 
And'ranſom free reſtor d to his abode. Dryden. 


7 Ra'ngoun- Va. [rangonner,. Fr] To redeem . from 


captivity or puniſhment. 


ine i with Titus Lartius? 
— Condemning ſome to death and ſome to . a 


Ranſoming bim, or pitying, threatning the other. 


Shakefpeare. 

I will ranſam them from the grave, and. redeem them from 

death. - Hoſea, xiii. 14. 
He'll dying riſe,” and riſing with him raiſe 

His brethren; ranſom d with his own dear Hife. Milton, 


RN NYSOM EA. n. 7. [from ranſom.] One that redeems. 
Ra'nSOMBLESS- adj: [from ranſome.] | Free from ran- 


ſome 
Rankamelf ph we ſet our priſoners free. 


Deliver him 
Vp to his pleaſure rax/ameleſs and. free. 
74. RAM T. v.n. [rewen,' Dutch, to rave.}] To rave in 


S bakeſpeare. 


violent or high-ſounding: language without proportionable 


Gignity of thought. 

Look. where my rating hoſt of the garter comes; 
there is either liquor in his pate, or money in his 
he looks ſo merrily. Shakeſþ. 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth, LI Tant as well as thou „ 
Shakeſpeare. 


They have. attacked ny ſome: with. piteous moans, others 


grinning and only their teeth, others ranting. and hec- 
— ſcokding- 3 THE 


RAIN. . , [from che verb.] High foundiog language | 
uaſupported by dignity of — i 


lunder ; to pillage. 2. To 


penſer. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


purſe, When 
Merry Wives of — : 


Stilling fleet... . 


R AP 


himſelf, to 


Dryden pleaſe” Tranti 
Was fore d to let his * e 


To a wild audiente he i — d his e 
Comply'd to cuſtoni, bur nat err d — 7 
Deem then the people 8, not the writer's 
Almanſor's rage, and Fatt; of Matinith.” Granville. 
This is a ſtoical ran, without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reaſon of things. | Aiterbary" s Preface. 
RA“ N TER. 2. % from ran A ranting fellow. 
RANG TIToIL E. af. [this word is wantonly formed from 
rant.) Wild; roving; rakiſh. A low ward. 
What at years of diſcretion,” and comport yourſelf at this 


rantipole rate ! ces * ay of the World. 
To Ra'nTipOLE. v. =. To run about wildly. A low 
word. 


The eldeſt was a termagant imperious wench ; ſhe uſed to 


ranti} ole about the houſe, Finch the children, kick the ſer vanits, 
and torture the cats and Axbutrbnot. 


RANULA: . . [Latin]! Fanal is à ſoft” ſwelling, poſ- 
ſeſſing the ſalivals under the tongue : it is made 'by con- 
geſtion, and its progreſs filleth up the ſpace between the 
Jaws, and maketh a tumor externally under the chin, 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Ranv'/ncuLus. 2. * Crowfoot. 


RNaunculus excel all flowers in the richneſs of their ben : 
of them ay is a great variety. Mort. mer. 


7. Rar. ». a. [hnzppan, e . To ftiike with a 
quick fan blow. 2..To RAP out, Fo utter with haſty 
violence. 

(1.) Knock me at this 


And rap me well, or TI knock your Duane s pate. 


Shakeſpeare. 
With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like fatal on on A viſitin 


day 
(2.) He was provoked in the pirit of m 
covering a judge, who rajyed aut great 


Prior. 
ſtraey, upon diſ- 
— at his f wag 
Addiſon. 
ToRxv. v. a. [from rapio' extra Je, Latin] 1. To affect 
with rapture; to ſtrike with extaſy; to hurry out of 
himſelf. 2. To fnatch away. 3. To ſeize by violence. 
4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 
(x.) Theſe are ſpeeches of men, not comforted: with the hope 
of that they deſire, but rapped with admiration at the view of 
enjoyed bliſs. Hooker. 
 Beholding the face of God, in admiratiou of fo great excel- 
lency, they all adore him; and being'ra/t with the love. of his 


beauty, they cleave inſeparably for ever unto him. Hooker. 
What thus raps you? are you well? Shakeſp. 
The government I catt upon my brother, 
And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, being tranſp' 
And ra t in ſecret ſtudies. ' Shakeſpeare. 
You're rapt in ſome work, ſome. dedication. = 
95 . | 


— Circl'd me © 
With all their welcomes, and as chearfully 
Diſpoſed their. rapt minds, as if there — fs i 

Their naturall countrie. | | Chapman. 
The rocks that did more high their foreheads raiſe 
To his ra; t eye. | | Chapman. 
I'm” rapt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. 
Addiſon” „Cato. 
It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, without being 
ra't into admuration of the infinite wiſdom ol the divine archi- - 


tect. Cheyne's Philoſophical Pri 'ciples. 
| Ra; t into * times, the bard begun, 


A, virgin ſhall Gonceive, a virgin bear a ſon! Pye. 2 
Let heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir d, 1 
Not touch d, but rat; not waken'd, but inſpir'd. LE . 
W leaves che welkin way moſt beaten plain, | 
And raft with whirhng wheels, inflames the yen, 


With fre not made 15 burn, but 1 for to myne. 


Legler. 


RAT 


1 a ＋ ſea d "Bc; 
Of jaſper, or of liquid - „ whereon 
Who har came fo kan arriv'd 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 7 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. Milton. 
Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. Milton, 
(3.) Adult'rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap d 
Fair Joſian his dear love. Drayton. 
To Ray and rend. [more properly rap and ran; hæpan, 
Saxon, to bind, and rana, Iflandick, to plunder.] To 
ſcize by violence. 4 
Their huſbands robb' d, and made hard ſhifis 
1 adminiſter unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, ; 
To ſcraps and ends of gold and filver. HFudibras. 
Ray. = / [from the veib.] A quick ſmart blow. 


How comeſt thou to go with thy arm tied up? has old Lewis 


given thee a ra over thy fingers ends? Arbuthnot. 
RAPA'/CIOUS. adj. [r.qpace, Fr. rapax, Lat.] Given to 
plunder ; 3 „ by viotence. . 
Well may thy Lord, appeas'd, 
Redeem thee quite Nom death's rap acious 
—— —— Shall this prize, 5 
Scon heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 
On that rat acious hand for ever blaze ? 
Raya'crovsLy- adv. [from 
violent robbery. 3 E 
Raya'ciousness- 1. J. [from rapac ious.] The quality of 
being n IE . 
 Raya'ciry. n. /. [rapacitas, Lat. rapacite, Fr. from 
rapax.] Addicted neſs to plunder ; exerciſe of plunder ; 
ra venouſneſs. | 
Any of theſe, without, regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge them thoſe fimall remains of ancient piety, which the 
rapacity of ſome ages has ſcarce left to the church. Spratt. 
Rare, u. h. [rapt, Fr. W l Fa] 1. Violent deflo- 
ration of chaſtity. 2. Privation; act of taking away. 
3. Something ſnatched away. 4. I he juice of grapes is 
drawn as well from the rate, or whole grapes pluck'd from 
the cluſtcr, and wine pour'd upon them in a veſſel, as 
from a vat, where they are bruiſed. Ray. 5. A diviſion 
of the county of Suſſex anſwering to a hundred in other 
counties. 6. A plant, from the feed of which oil is ex- 
preſſed. . 3 | 
(1.) —— You are both decypher'd 
For villains mark d with rate.  Shakeſþ. Titus Andronicus. 
Rape call you it, to ſeize my own, © | 
My true betrothed love.  Shakeſp. Titus Ardronicus. 
The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into poſſeſſion, howſoever afterwards affent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, becauſe 


claim. Milton. 


Po e. 
rapacious.] By rapine; by 


the firſt foree dre on all the reſt. + Bacon's Henry VII. 
— Witneſs that night e 
In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door moe 
Expos'd a matron,' to avoid worſe rape. Milton. 
The haughty fair, 
Who not the rape ev'n of a god could bear. Dryden. 
Tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, ; 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rate. Roſcommon. 
(2.) — Pear grew after pear, | 3 
Fig after fig came; time made never rate 3 
of any dainty. there. '' Chapman's Odyſſry. 


(3+) Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rafes complain. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reſtore ! 
RA'PID. agj. [rafide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.] Quick; 
Part ſhun the goal with raid wheels. 

White you fo ſmoothly turn and rawl our ſphere, 
That ratia motion does but reſt appear, 


 Sardys, 
$, 7. 
ditt. 

| Milton. 


Dryden 


Rae1'viry. . . rapidits, Fr. rapiditas, from rapidus, 
Lat.] Celerity; velocity; ſwiftneſs. 


K 


Where the words are not monoſyllables, we make them ſo 
y our rat idity of pronunciation. , Addiſon, Spectator. 
RAPTD LY. adv. [from rapid. Swiftly ; with quick mo- 
tion. oy SY | | 
Ra'eitDness. n. /. [ſrom rapid. ] Celerity ; ſwiftneſs. 
RA“ TIER. 2. /. [raptere, Fr. ſo called from the quickneſs 
of its motion.] A ſmall ſword uſed only in thrufting. 
I will turn thy falſhood to thy heart, | 
Where it was forged, with my rapter's point. Shakeſp. 
A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage a rat ier or fire- 
arms ſo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his ady . 
| Pofe's Eſſay oi Homer's Battles. 
RALI R- Is. u. . The raprer-fiſb, called xiphias, grows 
ſometimes to the length of five yards : the fword, which 
grows level from the ſnout of the fiſh, is here about a 
yard long, at the baſis four inches over, two edged, and 
inted exactly like a rapier : he preys on fiſhes, having 
 firft ſtabbed them with this ſword. ' Grew's Muſeum. 
Ra'eineg. = /. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 1. The act of 
plundering. 2. Violence; force. | 
(.) If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the one of Eng- 
land cannot, excuſe the envy and rat ine of the church's rights. 


| King Charles. 
The logick of a conquering ſword may filence, but convince 
it cannot ; its efficacy rather breeds averſion and abhorrence of 


that religion, whoſe firſt addreſs is in blood and ra ine. 
| | 5 | Decay of Piety. 
(2.) fer leaſt action overaw'd | 
His malice, and with rapint ſweet bereav d 
His fierceneſs of its fierce intent. Milton. 


RA“ Y PER. x. /- [from rap] One who ſtrikes. 

Ra'zeorr, 2. /. [rappat, Fr.] Relation; reference; pro- 
portion. A word introduced by the innovator, Temple, 
but not copied by others. 1 
Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and how great a difference this 
muſt make in the excellence of books. Temple. 

To RAT. v. n. [this word is uſed by Chapman for rap im- 
properly, as appears from the participle, which from rape 
would be not raft, but rapted.] To iaviſh; to put in 
ecſtaſy. TT, | 


You may ſafe approve, 
How ſtrong in inſtigation to their love 5 
Their rapting tunes are. Cubapman g Odyſſiy. 
RArr. 3. /. [from rap.] A trance; an ecſtaſ. 
RA PTURE. 2. /. 1. Violent ſeizure. 2. Ecſtaſy ; tranſ- 
port; violence of any pleaſing paſſion ; enthuſiaſm ; un- 
common heat of imagination. 3. Rapidity ; haſte. 
(1.) And thicke into our ſhip he threw his flaſh : 
That gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keele, did dath ; 
With headlong raftture. Chat man. 
(2.) Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget love, and advance 
it not only into admiration, but rafture. Holyday. 
Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes in the mind of the 3 
at conceptions ; it ſtrengthens devction, and advances praiſe 
into rat ture. | | Addiſon, Spectator. 


' You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. Pope. 
(3. | = The wat'ry throng, e 
Wave rowling after wave, where way they found, 
If ſteep, with torrent rapture; if through plain X 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withſtood them rock. or hill. Milton, 


Ra'eTURED- adj. [from rapture] Raviſhed ; tranſported. 
A bad word. FF | 


Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul 
As for a while cancell'd his raptur d thought 2 | 
With luxury too: daring. Thomſon's Summer, 


Ralrruxous. adj. [from rapture.] Ecftatick; t:anſporting. 


Nor will he be able to forbear a rah au acknow ledg nent of 
the infinite wiſdom and contrivance of the divine — — T : 
2 | __ BSlachnore, 


R A R 
Are the pleaſures of it ſo inviting and ratturows P is 2 man 
bound to look out ſharp to plague himſelf ? | 
RARE. adj. [rarus, Lat. rare, Fr. in all the ſenſes but the 
laſt.] 1. Scarce ; uncommon ; not frequent: 2. Ex- 
cellent; incomparable ; valuable to a degree ſeldom 
found. 3. Thinly ſcattered. 4. Thin; ſubtle 3 not 
denſe. 5. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. Thus is 
often pronounced rear. | 
(1.) Live to be the ſhew, and gaze o' th' time; 
We'll have you, as our rarer monſters are, 


Painted upon a pole. Shakeſpeare. . 
2 ———— This jealouſy _ 5 
a — - a precious creature; as ſhe's rare, 
| uſt it be great; and as his perſon's mighty, by 
Muſt it be violent. ** Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 


Rare work, all fill'd with terror and delight. Coauley. 
Above the reſt I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 
(3-) The cattle in the fields and meadows green 

Thoſe rave and folitary, theſe in flocks 3 

Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton. 


(4.) They are of ſo tender and weak a nature, as th affect 
only ſuch a rare and attenuate ſubſtance, as the ſpirit of living 
creatures. Bacon f Natural Hiftor y. 


| — $0 eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way. Milton. 


The denſe and bright light of the circle will obſcure the rare 


and weak light of theſe dark colours round about it, and render 
them almoſt inſenſible. Newtun's Opticks. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly be- 
lieved : water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is ſo rare, as very 
readily, and without the 222 to tranſmit the mag- 
netick effluvia, and eaſily to admit quickſilver into its pores, and 
to let water paſs through it. | Newton's Opticks. 

( 5-) New-laid eggs, with Baucis' buſy care, 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryden. 


Ra'xEESHOw. u. /. [this word is formed in imitation of 


the foreign way 
carried in a box. 
The faſhions of the town affect us juſt like a rareeſbow, we 
have the curioſity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 
Of rareeſbows E. | Sang and Punch's feats. Gay. 
Raxera'cTiON. . / [rare faction, Fr. from rarefy.] Ex- 
tenſion of the parts of a body, that makes it take up 
more room than it did before; contrary tq condenſation. 
The water within being rarefied, and by rar2fa&ion reſolved 


into wind, will force up the ſmoak. Wotton's Arcbitecture. 
When exhalations, 


of pronouncing rare ſbow.] A ſhow 


every way to ſet themſelves at liberty. Burnet. 


Ra'gerlaBLe. adj. [from rarefy.] Admitting rarefac- 
tion. | . | . 
To RAREFY.. v. a. Crareſer, Fr. rarus and facio, Lat. 
 rarify were more proper] To make thin: contrary to 
condenſe. | 5 1 5 | 
o the hot equator crouding faſt, - 
Where highly rarefied the * air 
Admits their ſteam. Thomſon. 
To RARE. v. n. To become thin. 
| Earth rarefies to dew; expanded more oy 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoar. Dryden t Fables. 


 Ra'reLY. adv. [from rare.] 1. Seldom ; not often; not 


frequently. 2. Finely ; nicely 
now ſeldom uſed but ironically. 


(x.) His temperance in fleep reſembled that of his meats ; 
mid night being the uſual — of his 1 


accurately. This is 


ing to reſt, and four or 
ſive, and very nn ſix, the hour of , riſing. Fell. 
Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 


Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dryden's Jwvonal. 


Collier. 


of happening feldom ; infrequency. 


| ut up in the caverns of the earth by 
rar action or compreſſion, come to be ſtraitened, they ſtrive 


-R-A-S 
Advanc'd like Atalanta's ftar, . 
But rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far. Swift's Miſcellanics. 
(2) Haw rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
en man was wilFd to love his enemies. Shakeſp. 
RAK EN ESS. 2. ,, [from rare.]' 1. Uncommonneſs ; ſtate 
2. Value arifing 
from ſcarcity. 3. Thinneſs ; tenuity. 4. Diſtance from 
each other; thinneſs. 
(1.) Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and ſides: the 
cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, joined with the rareneſs of 
being touched there : for tickling 18 a light motion of the ſpirits, 


which the thinneſs of the ſkin, the ſuddenneſs and rareneſs of 
touch doth further. | Bacon. 


For the rarer net and rare effect of that petition, I'll inſert it 
as preſented. | | Clarendon. 
Of my heart I now a preſent make; 
Accept it as when early Freie we ſend, 
And let the rareneſs the ſmall gift commend. Dryden. 
(2.) Roſes ſet in a pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, is matter 
of rareneſs and pleaſure, though of ſmall uſe. Bacon. 
— To worthieſt things, 
- Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee | 
Rareneſs ar uſe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 


Ra'riTY. . . [rarite, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 1. Un- 
commonneſs ; infrequency. 2. A thing valued for its 
ſcarcity. 3. Thinneſs; ſubtilty : the contrary to den- 


ry | 
(1.) Far from being fond of any flower for its rarity, if I 
meet with any in a field which pleaſes me, I give it a place in 
my garden. 95 | Spectator. 
(2.) Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, 
If all could fo become it. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
It would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could any one ſhew us 
ſuch a thing as a perfeAtly reconciled enemy. South. 
I faw three rarities of different kinds, which pleaſed me more 
than any other ſhows of the place. Addiſon. 
(3-) Bodies, under the ſame outward bulk, have a greater 
thinneſs and expanſion, or thickneſs and ſolidity, which terms, 
in Engliſh, do not ſignify fully thoſe differences of quantity; 
therefore I will do it under the names of rarity and 2 b 
| | 7 ig by. 
This I do, not to draw any argument againſt them from the 
_ univerſal reſt or accurately equal diffuſion of matter, but only 
that I may better demonſtrate the great rarity and tenuity of 
their imaginary chaos. | Bentley's Sermons, 
RA'SCAL. . /. ſnapcal, Saxon, a lean beaſt.] 1. A 
mean fellow; a ſcoundrel ; a ſorry wretch. 2. RascaL 
deer, are ſtill mentioned for lean deer. a 
(1. ) For the raſcal commons, leſt he cared. 
And when him lift the raſcal routs appal, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew. 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends: 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, : 
| Daſh him to pieces. |  Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
I The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
i | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Join with the traitor. 
- But for our gentlemen, 
The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcals worſe than they. | Shakeſpeare. 
I am accurſt to rob in that thief s company; the raſcal hath _ 
.remov'd my horſe. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Scoundrels are inſolent to their ſuperiors ; but it does not 
become a man of honour to conteſt with mean raſcals. 


L' Eftrarge. 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not! h 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat? Dryden. 
I have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 


Stenſer. 
"1 penſer. 


And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. den's Perſius. 
The poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a —_— 
| WH?! 


R A 8 


at 
Us'd him fo like a baſe raſcallion, 


That old Pig what d'ye call nes, | 
That cut — miſtreſs out pi _ 
Had not ſo hard a N e 
RAs cA LIT v. =. /. [from — 4 The low, mean people. 
Pretended philo oſophers judge as ignorantly in their way, as 
the raſcality a theirs. Glawuille's Scepfic. 
Jeroboam having procured. his people gods, the next thing was 


to provide prieſts ; pans to the calves he adds a commiſſi- 
on, for the approving, 


loweſt of. the people to 4 in that ſervice. 
'Ra'scalLly- adj. [from raſcal.] Mean ; worthleſs. - 
Would'ſt — 1 de glad to have the niggardly raſcally 
| ſheep-biter come by ſome notable ſhame. ' Shateſp. 
Our raſcally porter is fallen. faſt aſleep with. the black cloth 
and ſconces, or we might have been tacking up by this time. 
S 


 ToRagse. v. a. [this. word is written raſe or rare. wn 
write raſe, when it ſignifies to ſtrike lightly,. * 
and raxe. _ it ſignifies to ruin, e ; raſer, Fr. ra- 
us, Lat.] 1. To-ſkim ; to ſtrike on the ſurface. 2. 
To e W to deſtroy; to root up. 3: To blot 
out by raſure;: to eraſe. 
(1.), He certifies lordſhip, , that this ni 
He dreamt the boar had raſed his helm. 
Was he not in the "neareſt neighbourhood to death ? and 
mars not the bullet, that rafed his check, have gone into his 


South's Sermons. 
| (2.) Her battering engines bent to raſe ſome ci 


(3.0) Though of their names in hos why evo 
Be no memorial, blotted out and raſed. 


;Rasz. . / {from To raſe.] 1. A cancel. 


wound. 
RASH. adj. [raſch, Dutch.] 1. Haſty ; violent; preci- 
2. Haſty 3 


Rasca LION. n. /. [from cr people. Ra'snntss. n. /. [from rap.] 


South. 


. 


2. A flight 


pitate ; acting without caution or reſſection. 
requiring haſte. Not in uſe. 3. Quick; ſudden: as, 


ral wder. N of uſe. 
6.77 is is to be bold without ſhame, raſh without kill, 
Gall ye. words without wit. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


Blaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods! f will you with on me, 
. when the ra/b mood is on me. 


Shakeſp. 
Be not raſh with thy mouth, a 
to utter any thing before God; for God is in heaven, and thou 


upon earth; danke let thy words be few. Ecciuſ. 
Her raſh hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck d, the eat. Milton. 


(2.) I have ſcarce leiſure to ſalute yon, 
My matter is ſo raſb. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſfſida. 
Rasn. . . [raſcia, Italian.] 1. Satin. Minfhew. 2. 


and admitting the raſcality and 


Sbaleſp. 


Ailton. | 


Ra'suUnrs. 5. 1 2 Lat.] 


WM 


Fooliſh contempt of dan. 
ger ; inconſiderate heat of temper ; precipitation ; teme- 


rit 
Toke forth not what fatence jt hall anfooct ws to gjrv ngninl 
rg punt Dear > br oa moo re but 
many things e in it, which 
2 yet for us to condemn were ra, * 


Heoker, 
hot r7 5 doth 4:5 von 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denbam. 
2 ſo arr we offend indeed mn yet we offend 
falſhood, which ts a ff againſt our 
rl but 12 


22855 c, which is an or <enying, 
ore we have informed 


enuy * f 
The vain Morat by his own 7aſbne/s wrought, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd ambitious thought, 
.Believ'd me his, becauſe I ſpoke. him fair. Dryden. 
Ras. u. 1. [raſpe, Italian.] A delicious berry that grows 
on a ſpecies of the bramble; a 2 
Set amongſt raſþs, and the raſþs will be the ſmaller. 
acox's Natural Hiftory. 
Now will the corinths, now the raſ}s ſupply 
Delicious draughts, when preſt to wines. ___ Phili's, 
To RASP. v. 4. [raſper, Dutch; roſper, Fr. raſpare, lia- 
lian.] To rub to powder with a very rough file. 
Some authors have adviſed the raſping of the bones ; but in 
this caſe it is needleſs. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Having hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 


raſping, yo pitch it between the pikes. Moxon. 
Rage. 2. /. [from the * A large rough file, common- 


ly uſed to wear aw * i 
Caſe - hardenin by file cutters, when they make coarſe 
— moſt raſps have formerly been made of iron 
Moxon's.Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Nature to 


"na. 9 1. , Craſpatair, Fr. from raſp.] A chirur- 


n's raſ 
I put . and pulled away the cor- 
rope fel, and with camteries burnt it to 2 cruſt 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ra'syBeRRY, or Raſberry. . . A kind of | 
R rries are cf three ſorts; the common wild "ane; the 
large red garden raſpberry, which is one of the pleaſanteſt of 


FRP e red. | 
Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
RasyBERARY-BUSH. . A of bramble. 


1. The act of ſcraping or 
ſhaving. A mark in a writing where fomething has 
been rubbed out. 


— Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
N 


ra 


[Corrupted probably from ruſb.] An effloreſcence on the RAT. . > { [ratte, Dutch; rat, Fr. ratta, Spaniſh. ] 


body 3 a breaking out. 
Ra'sneR. 2. 4 i 85 — lardi, Lat.] A thin lice of bacon. 
If we 
2 7a/her on the coals e 22 
White and black was all homely c 
And raſbers of ſing d bon on the coals.  Drydes, 


:enches his thuſt with, ale in nut-brown bowls, | 
aſher from the coals. Ling. 


And takes the haſty 7 | 
Ra'snLy. adv. [from ab.] Haſtily ; violently ; without 
due conſideration. | 


w all to be pork _—_ ſhall' not ſhortly have 
S Lab. Mere. of Venice. 


animal of the mouſe kind that. infeſts houſes and 3 
Our natures do purfue, 


Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shateſp. 
Make you ready your HF: bats and. clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shakeſp. 


I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword I would have made 
you four tall fellows ſkip like rats. 8 SBaleſp. 
Thus horſes will Enable at walls, and rate wil iron. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a doſe 


| ; Vork and of arſenick, why he dies nably. r 
Too rafhly . 12 He, awry VI. To fell a Rar. To be put on the watch. by ſuſpicion as 
Men are = raſbly to take that for done, is not done. the cat by the. the — of Aa;rat ; to ſuſpect danger. 

| Bacon. I {mell 2 rat, | 
He that doth 82 —— ; for he Ral RAI Hudibras, 
was free to > dep of 


wretch ſo meanly 


ta Ph 
2 raſbly 1 to 2 5 e Teds. Smith, 


Efrange. Ragan LE. 4 2 Set at a certain value. 


of money 
e of Zurtan, it twenty 


— = | Caniden't Remains. 


RaTa'n. ». . An Indian cane. | 
RaTcn. u. /. In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ſerves 


R A T 


Ra'TaBLy. adv. Proportionably. 5 
rg Becomes it thee to 

ed ra that the great ordnance. 

RA TA“ TIA. 2. . A li 


Raleigh. 


apricots and ſpirits. . 
Dig. 


any thing. 2. Allowance ſettled. 3. Degree; compa- To Ra TE. v. =. To make an eſtimate. 


rative height or value. 4. Quantity aſſignable. 5. That 
which ſets value. 6. Manner of doing any thing ; de- 
gree to — any thing is done. 7. Tax impoſed by 
the pariſh. 

e How many things do we value, becauſe they come at 
dear rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 


manufacture, common to be had, and for a little money, would 
be pany ? 3 ; Locke. 
l not betra my name 
"Tis not for — rd oath preſerv'd a ſtate, 
To buy an empire at fo baſe a rate. Dryden. 
The price of has never changed, in the ſeveral changes 


| ſhe aſked: him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he p. 


have been made in the rate of in by law ; nor now that the 


rate of intereſt is by law- the ſame, is the price of land every 
where the ſame. | ; Locke. 
(2.) His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate 
for every day. 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 
They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of twelve hun- 


dred thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, divided into ſo many R 
Addiſon. 


W 


ts. | 
(3+) I am a ſpirit of no common rate; | 
The ſummer Nall doth tend upon my ſtate. Shakeſp. 
In this did his holineſs and godlineſs a above the rate and 
pitch of other mens, in that he was ſo infinitely merciful. 
Z , | | 's Sermons. + 
1 relation — is done ly, is morally 
and eſſentially good ; and whatſogwer is done otherwiſe, 1s at 
(A.) In goodly comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty tho . Sbaleſp. 


(.) Heretofore the rate and ſtandard of wit was very differ- 
ent from what it is now-a-days : no man was then accounted a 
wit for ſpeaking ſuch things, as deſerved to have the tongue cut 
out. | 3 South's Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 
chriſtian. | 5D 

(6.) — TI have diſabled mine eftate, 

By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 

Than my faint means would t continuance 

Nor do 2 abridged 

From ſuch @ noble rate. Shakeſp 
Man of the horſe could not march at that rate, 


nor come up 
enough. Clarendon. 
Tom hunting his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſtreſs had faid, 
talked at this rate before ? 


4 id the church and pariſh rate, 
40 XA 


quor, prepared from the kernels of 
9 P 8 


RATH. 24. ſnas, Saxon, 


Atterbury. 


. Merchant of Venice. 


14 7 


thus bold in terms de 
Shak CY VI. 


Before thy ſovereign. 1 
council rated me the day in the 


An = rd of 
about you, Sir. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
from a RES 


What is all that a man enj 
parable to what he feels for one hour, when his conſcience ſhall 


(.) Go rate 


| take hi I imſelf. . 
to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby make the 1 _—— — ought to be — t 
clock ſtrike. Bailey. kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill or unbecomingneſs of the 

RATE. . /. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr ] 1. Price fixed on faults, rather than a haſty rating of the child for it. 


Locke. 


In rating, when things are thus little and frivolous, we 
muſt not judge by our own pride and paſſions, which count no- 
thing little, but aggrandize every affront or injury that is done to 
ourſelves, Kettlewell. 


RaTH. 2. . A hill. I know not whence derived. 


Fhere is a great uſe among the Iriſh, to make great aſſemblies 
upon a rath or hill, there to parly about matters and wrongs be- 
tween townſhips or private perſons. Spenſer. 

quickly.) Early; coming be- 
fore the uſual time. | | 
Thus is =y ſummer worn away and waſted, 
Thus is my harveſt haſten'd all too rathe, 
The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blaſted, 


And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcathe. Spenſer. 
Rath ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, , 

Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. May's Virgil. 
* the rauh primroſe that Erflken dies, : 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jeſſamine. Wilton. 


a'THER. adv. [this is a comparative from rath ; nad. 
Saxon, ſoon. Now out of uſe. One may fill ſay, by 


the ſame form of ſpeaking, I will ſooner do this than that; 


that is, I like better to do this.) 1. More willingly ; with 


better liking. 2. Preferably to the other; with better 


reaſon. 3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. 4. More 
13 5. Eſpecially. 6. Te baue RaTHER. this is, 
think, a barbarous expreſſion of late intruſion into our 
language, for which it is better to ſay cill rather.] To 
. 
(1.) ighty God defireth not the death of a ſinner, but 
rather that he d turn from his wickedneſs and live. 
| Common Prayer. 
2.) 'Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no fuch + 
right by divine inftitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a 
right, but yet leave it undeterminate who ſuch heir is. Locke. 
(3.) He — * through the world, but ſought in vain, 


And no where finding, rather fear d her ſlain. Dryden. 
(4.) —— is is an art, 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itſelf is nature. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(5-) You are come to me in a happy time, | 
The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand. Shakeſp. 


6.) Tis with reluctancy he is provoked by our impenitence 
to * thegiſcipline of ſeverity ; he had — mankind ſhould 
adore him as their patron and benefactor. Rogers. 
ATIFica'TiON. n. / [ratification, Fr. from ratify.) The 
act of ratifying ; confirmation. 


Prior. RTT If IE A. #. /. [from ratify.] The perſon or thing that 


To RATE. v. a. [from the noun-] 1. To value at a cer- Tatines. 


tain price. 2. [Reita, Iflandick.] To chide haſtily and 


vehemently. | | 
(1) I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentieman 
And yet, dear lady, | 
Rating myſelf as nothing, you ſhall ſee wy 
How much I was a braggart. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
We may there be inſtructed how to name and rate all goods, 
by thoſe that will concentre into felicity. Boyle. 
You ſeem not high enough your joys to rate, 
You ſtand indebted a vaſt fum to fate, 


And ſhould large thanks for the great bleſſing pay. 


ty cry, *.chuſe we Laertes for our king: 
The ratifiers and props of 2 word, | 
Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the clouds. Shakeſp. 


To RA'TIFY. v. 4. [ratum facio, Latin.] To confirm ; 


to ſettle. „ | 
The church being a body which dieth not, hath always pow- 
er, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to ordain that which . 


was, than to ratify what hath been before. Hooker. 
By the help of theſe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Gi to our tables meat, — our nights. Sbalie ſp. 
We have ratified unto them the borders of Judæa. 1 Mac, 
T h 


* 


R A T 
God ratified their prayers by the judgment brought down up- 
on the head of him, whom they prayed againſt. * South. 


Tell me, my friend, from whence had'ſ thou the ſkill, 
S9 nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill? 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, | 
This to condemn, and that to ratify Dryden. 
RA'TIO. n. /. [Latin.] Proportion. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of incidence, 
the ſine of the angle of incidence of every ray conſidered apart, 
ſhall have to the fine of the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. 

Cheyne's Philcſophical Principles. 

To RATIO'CINATE. v. n. [rat:ecinor, Lat.] To rea- 

ſon ; to argue. 

RaTioCixa'TION. u. . [ratiocinatio, Lat.] The act of 

reaſoning ; the act of deducing conſequences from pre- 
miles. | 

In ſimple terms, expreſſing the open notions of things, which 
the ſecond act of reaſon compoundeth into propoſitions, and 
the laſt into ſyllogiſms and forms of ratiocination. Brown. 

The diſcerning of that connexion or dependence which there 
is betwixt ſeveral propoſitions, whereby we are enabled to infer 
one propoſition from another, which is called ratiocination or diſ- 
courſe. | Wilkins. 

Can any kind of raticcination allow Chriſt all the marks of 
the Meſſiah, and yet deny him to be the Mefſiah ? South. 

Such an inſcription would be ſelf- evident without any ratioci- 
nation or fady, and could not fail conſtantly to exert its energy 
in their minds, Bentley. 


JAT To cis ATIVE. adj. [from ratiocirate.} Argumentative ; | 


advancing by proceſs of diſcourſe. 

Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premiſes, that the concluſion is attained 
quaſi per ſaltum, and without any thing of ratiocinative proceſs, 
even as the eye ſees his object immediately, and without any pre- 
vious diſcourſe. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
RA'TIONAL. adj. [rationalis, Latin.] 1. Having the 
power of reaſoning. 2. Agreeable to reaſon. 3. Wiſe; 
judicious : as, à rational mar. 8 

(1.) God decreed to create man after his own image, a free 
and raticnal agent. | | Hammond. 

As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the welfare of man, 
conſidered as a ſenſitive being, is ſtiled natural good; fo that 


which hath a fitneſs to promote the welfare of man, as a ratio- 


nal, voluntary and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and the 
contrary to it moral evil. | 

If it is our glory and happineſs to have a rational nature, that 
1s endued with wiſdom and reaſon, that is capable of imitating 
the divine nature; then it muſt be our glory and ineſs to 
improve our reaſon and wiſdom, to a& up to the excellency of 
our rational nature, and to imitate God in all our actions, to 


the utmoſt of our power. | Law. 
(2.) What higher in her fociety thou find' ſt 5 | 
Attractive, humane, rational love, ftill. Milton. 


When the concluſion is deduced from the unerring dictates 
of our faculties, we ſay the inference is rational. 
e's Scetfis. 


G 
If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a man- 


ner as the nature of the ſubject will admit; but beware of let- 


ting the pathetick part ſwallow up the rational. Swift. 
RaTlONa'LE. . 5 [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with rea- 
ſons: as, Dr. Sparrow Rationale 7 the Common Prayer. 
Ra'TionaLisT, #. , [from rational. 

in his diſquiſitions and practice wholly upon reaſon. 

He often uſed this compariſon ; the empirical philoſophers are 
tke to piſmires; they only lay up and uſe their ſtore : the ra- 
tionalifts are like to ſpiders; they ſpin all out of their own bow- 
_ els: but give me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, hath a mid- 

dle faculty, — from abroad, but digeſting that which is 
— 1 1s own virtue. ITS Bacon. 
RaTrona'Lity. . , from rational.] 1. The power of 
reaſoning. 2 Reaſonableneſs. 

(1.) When God has made rationality the common portion of 
mankind, how came it to be thy incloſure? Gov, the 


Ra'TIONALLY. adv, [from rat 


RA TTEEN. n. /. 


To Ra'tTLE. v. . [ratelen, Dutch. 


with parchment, an 


_ Wilkins. 


Tong. 


KR AT 


(2.) In human occurrences, there have been many well direct- 
ed intentions, whoſe rationalities will never bear a rigid exami- 
nation. * Brown's Pulgar Errour;. 

l Reaſonably ; with 
reaſon. 


Upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, it may rationa/ 
be cr, tat a man's choice will rather incline him ta ” 
cept than to refuſe it. 


South, 


Ra'TIonALNEsSs. #, /. [from rational.) The ſtate of be- 


ing rational. 


Ra'TsBANE. 2. /. [rat and bane.] Poiſon for rats, arſe- 


nick. | | 
He would throw ratſtane up and down a houſe, where chil- 
dren might come at it. L Eftrarge, 
When murder's out, what ice can we advance? 
Unleſs the new-found pois'ning trick of France ; 
And when their art of ratſbane we have got, 
By way of thanks, we'll ſend 'em o'er our plot. Dryden. 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poiſoned, but 
ſack might do it, though ratſbane would not. Swift to Pope. 
A kind of ſtuff. | 
We'll rig in Meath-ſtreet Egypt's haughty queen, 
And Anthony ſhall court her in ratteer. Sawift. 
1. To make a 
quick ſharp noiſe with frequent repetitions and colliſions 
of bodies not very ſonorous: when bodies are ſonorous, it 
is called jingling. 2. To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. 
(1.) The quiver rattleth againſt him. Job, xxxix. 23. 
The noiſe of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels, of pran- 
cing horſes, and of the jumping chariots. Nab. iii. 2. 
ey had, to affright the enemies horſes, big rattles covered 
F ſmall tones within; but the rattling of 
ſhot might have done better ſervice. _ Hayward. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell ; 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, _ 
And if they rhym'd and rattled all was well. Dryden. 
There ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 


And the rude hail in rattling tempeſt forms. Addiſon. 
(2) With r at diſtance ſhe had ſeen 
iſp'ring with Jove the ſilver- footed queen; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her ſilence ; 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 


He is a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker, he is an affer- 


tor of liberty and property; he rattles it out againſt popery. 


Safe, 


ToRa'TTLE, v.a. 1. To move any thing ſo as to make 


a rattle or noiſe. 2. To ſtun with a noiſe ; to drive 
with a noiſe, 3. To ſcold ; to rail at with clamour. 
(1.) Her chains ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 


(2.) Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Shakeſp. 
He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Triſh as a flight 


of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm of bees with their king. 


Bacon H II. 

(3-) Hearing Æſop had been beforehand, he ſent for him in 

a rage, and rattled him with a thouſand traitors and villains for 
robbing his houſe. E' Eftrange. 
She that would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants ſharply, now 
if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took notice. 


bly repeated. 2. Empty and loud talk. 3. An inftru- 
ment, which agitated makes a clattering noiſe. 4. A 
_ leriſta galli, Lat.] An herb reſembling a cock's 
comb. 
..) Til hold ten pound my dream is out 

I'd oh it you but for the rattle a 


Of thoſe confounded drums. | Prior. 
(.) All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 
and frivolous conceit. Hakhewill on Providence. 


(3-) The rattles of Iſis and the cymbals of Brafilea nearly 
enough reſemble each other, Raleigh's Hit. of the World. 


Arbuthnot. © 
One who proceeds Ra'TTLE. n. /. ffrom the verb.] 1. A quick noiſe nim- 


R A V 
Opinions are the rattles of immature intelle&s, but the 


advanced reaſons have ou them. Glanvwille's Scepfis. 
They want no rattles for their forward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. 
Farewel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 
What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all. Pope. 
Ra'TTLEHEADED. adj. [rattle and head.] Giddy ; not 
ſtead y. 
Ra'TTLESNAXE. #, , A kind of ſerpent, 
The rattleſnake is fo called, from the rattle at the end of 
his tail. | Grew's Muſeum. 
She loſes her being at the very _ of him, and 
plump into his arms, like a charmed bird into the mouth of a 
rattleſnake. Moore's Foundling. 
RATTLESNAKE Neo. n. . Rattleſnake root, called allo 


ſeneka, belongs to a plant, a native of Virginia; the 


Indians uſe it as a certain remedy againſt the bite of a 
_ rattleſnake. 3 | Hill. 
To RA'VAGE. v. a. [rawager, Fr.] To lay waſte; to 
|  fack; to ranſack; to _ to pillage ; to plunder. 
Already Czfar 


Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. Addiſon. 
The 'dforeft, and the radu d vale. Thomſon. 
Ra'vace. 3. /. [ravage, French; from the verb.] Spoil ; 
ruin; waſte. 
Some cruel _ will How thence ariſe, 
To view the mi ravage of your eyes. 
Would one think wont poſſible for love 
To make ſuch rawage in a noble ſoul. 
Thoſe 
now; but t mutual ſociety, without arms of offence, 
without houſes or fortifigations, an obvious and expoſed prey 
do the ravage of devourinf beaſts, Bentley 
Ra'vaGes. u. /. [from ravage.] Plunderer ; ſpoiler. 
When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaſt ſums of money were buried. to eſcape the plunderin 
of the conquerors ; and a: Ga remained was carried off by thoſe 
1 5 Sabi, Mi cellanies. 


Dryden. 
Addiſon. 


ravagers.  _ _ | 
Rau eirv. ». /. [raucus, Latz. Hoarſeneſs; loud rough 
1 ftayed upon, N is rath creaſ 
In ity not ſtayed upon, but paſſing, is rather an encreaſe 
of + 2a as in the purling = wreathed ftrin „and in 
the raucity of a trumpet. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


To Rave. v. 1. :[reven, Dutch; river, Fr.] 1. To be 
delirious ; to talk irrationally. 2. To' burſt out into 
furiqus exclamations as if mad. 3. To be unreaſonably 
fond: with zpor before the object of fondneſs. A collo- 
quial and improper ſenſe. 3 
(..) Men who thus rave, we may conclude their brains are 
rs one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat 
with 5 3 Government of the Tongue. 

It ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is accompanied with 

wat and'raving. i  Wiſetan's Surgery. 

Her grief has her into frenzy 4 

1 The 1 s her troubled | forms 

Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light and air; 
Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. 

( 2.) Shall theſe wild diftempers of thy mind, 

This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 

No oppolition ? Sandy Paraphraſe in Fob. 
Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows ſhot up 

into the air, at no mark, and fo. to no purpoſe. Temple. 

—— Wonder at my. patience, ey 

Addiſon. 


Me 1 not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted. 
Reveng 7 revenge, thus raving through the ſtreets, B 
Tl cry for vengeance. | Sauthern's Spartan Dame. 
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Smith. 


Dryden. 


3 were not then, what civilized mankind is 
withou 


„ 
He ſwore he could not leave me, 12 0 
Wich ten thouſand raving. Roxve' Reyal Convert. 
(3-) Another partiality is a fantaſtical and wild attributing 
all knowledge to the ancients or the moderns : this raving up 
antiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily expoſed, in 
one of his ſatires. Locke. 
ToRa'ver. v. a. [rawghen, Dutch, to entangle.] 1. To 
entangle ; to entwiſt one with another; to make intri- 
cate; to involve; to perplex. 2. To unweave ; to un- 
knit: as, 10 ravel out a twiſt or piece of knit work. 3. To 
hurry over in confuſion. This ſeems to be the meaning 
in Digby. | | 
(I.) If then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 
For having rudely cut the Gordian knot ; 
What glory's due to him that cou'd divide 
Such raveFd int'reſts, has the knot unty d, 
And without ſtroke ſo ſmooth a paſſage made, 


Where craft and malice fuch obſtructions laid. Walker, 
(2.) Let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes, | 

Or HY in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Gate Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'd ſleeve of care. Shakeſp. 


(3-) They but ravel it over looſely, and pitch upon diſ- 
puting againſt particular concluſions, that at the firſt encounter 
of them fingle, ſeem harſh to them. Digby. 


ToRa'ver. v. 2. 1. To fall into perplexity or con- 


fuſion. 2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy himſelf with 
intricacies. 
17 As a unwind her love from him, 
Leſt it ſhould rawel, and be to none, 


You mult provide to bottom it on me. 
Give the reins to wandering thought, 
R eſs of his glory's diminution ; 
Till by their own pe * involy'd, 
They ravel more, ſtill leſs reſolv'd, | 
But never find ſelf- ſatisfying ſolution. Milton's Agonifles. 
( 2.) It will be needleſs to ravwel far into the records of elder 
times; every man's memory will ſuggeſt many pertinent in- 
ſtances. - | Decay of Piety. 
The humour of ravelling into all theſe myſtical or intangled 
matters, mingling with the intereſt and paſſions of princes and 
of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, produced in- 
finite diſputes, Y 7 Temple. 
RA'VELIN. 3. g. [French.] In fortification, a work that 
conſiſts of two faces, that make a falient angle, com- 
monly called half moon by the ſoldiers: it is raiſed be- 
fore the courtines or counterſcarps. | Die. 
RA'VEN. n. /. [hnæęn, Saxon.] A large black fowl, 
whoſe cry is ſuppoſed ominous. : 
The raven himſelf is hoarſe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 
; Come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


\ Whiter than ſnow upon a raver's back.  CShakeſjeare. 
T have ſeen a perfettly white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers., ; | Boyle on Colours. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias caterers, and bring 
him food. 1 | King Charles. 
On ſev ral parts aſev'ral praiſe beftows, 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, 5 
The dimpled cheek. Dryden s Cymon and Ipbigenia. 


I The raves once in ſhowy plumes was dreſt, 
" White as the whiteſt doye's unfully' d breaſt, 1 
His tongue, his präting tongue had chang'd him quite 


To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt White. . 
Hlence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 
Who thrives upon the carcafſegef wit. Young. 


TeRa'ven. [nzpian, Saxon, to rob. To devou: with 
great eagerneſs and rapacity. 


TQz 


KK AV 
Thriftleſs ambition | that will raven vp 
Thine own life's means. Shakeſt eare. 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil ; and when we drink we die. Shakeſp. 


| The cloyed will 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the chat. 4 
Longs after for the a | S ymbeline. 
Thee is a IN Fa the prophets, like a roaring lion 
raven g the prey. Exel. xxil. 25. 
To Ra'ven. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; in the morning he ſhall 
devour the prey, and at night he ſhall divide the ſpoil. Gen. 
They gaped OO their mouths, as a ravering and 
a roaring lion. Pſalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven d ſtill for more, 
They drain'd from Dan, and left Beerſheba poor; 
But when ſome lay ent fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his breaſt, 
His flying life is chas d by rav ning pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blackmore. 


P.i'vENOUs. adj. [from rauen.] Furiouſly voracious ; 
bun to ra 
pal by deſires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ftarv'd and raverous, Shakeſp. 
As when a flock 


Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
— ainſt the day of battle, to a field 
ere armies lie encamp'd, come flym "Ss lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. lton's Paradiſe 20%. 
What the kind Iſmena, 
That nurs'd me, watch'd my fickneſs ! oh ſhe watch'd me, 
As rav nous N watch the dying lion. S mitb. 
Ra'venousLy. adv. [from ravenous. ] ** raging vo- 
racity. 
RA“VvENOoUSsN ESS. n. /. [from ravenous.] Rage for prey ; 
furious voracity. 
The ravencuſneſs of a lion or any are natural to them; yet 
their miſſion upon an * occaſion may be an _ 


imperatus of divine providence. 


Raus KT. the old pret. and part. paſſ. of reach. Snatched; 


reached; attained. 
His tail was ſtretched out in wond'rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught, 
And with extorted power and borrow'd „ 


The ever-· bui from thence it bro ht. Spenſer. 
In like delighe of Bk loody game, "M oP 

He trained was till nper he rug bt, : 
And there abode whit any beaſt of name 

Walk'd in that foreſt. | Spenſer. 
This ſtaff of honour r. , there let it ſtand, 

| Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Shakeſpeare. 

The hand of death has raught him. Shakeſpeare. 


Grittus furiouſly running in upon Schenden, violently raught 
Dr with his — ak 
him. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Ra'vin. #. . [from raven; this were better written raven. 
3 2 ; food gotten by violence. 2. Rapine ; rapaci- 


% .) ka tom thi gled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes 
„and his — with rain. | Nah. ii. 2. 
o me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike is hell, or paradiſe heay'n ; 
There beſt ; eas. moſt y with ravip I may meet. Aiken. 
(2. ) They 7 . in a condition expoſed to * 

of e t find t being unable to 

Ray on the Creation. 


Ra- VINGLY. adv. "—_ . With frenzy 3 with dif- 
In this depch of muſes and divers forts of diſcourſes, would 


ſhe ravingly have remained, 


Sidney. 


Ra'visutr. n. ,. [raviſſeur, French; from raviſb.] 
that embraces a woman by vicknes. 
any thing by violence. 


women, and murtherers of children 


| To heare a voice, — 
Ra'visnmenT. =. 
Violation ; forcible 
ture; ecſtaſy ; ; pleaſing vio 


An he | 


And coughing 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw.  +$h 


Through long impriſonment. 


R A W 


To RA'VISH. v. 4. [ravir, French.] To conſtuprate by 
force. 2. To take away by violence. 
18 to tranſport. 


3. To delight to 


They raviſbed the women and maids. Lam. v. 11. 
They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſb d her. Shaleſp. 
(2.) Theſe Vol, which thou doſt ravi/h from my chin, 


Will quicken and accuſe thee. Sbaleſb. King Lear. 
Their vow is made 

To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 

The rawi/d'd Helen ſleeps. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 

I 

And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard. 

But then a rocke, in ſize more amplified. 

Then firſt he ravi/d't to him. Chapman. 

lee myſelf the care, 

My fame and injur d honour to 

From thy own tent, proud man, in = diſpite, | 

This hand ſhall 7aw1/6 thy pretended right. Dryden. 

(3) Thou haſt raviſbed my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 

thou raviſbed always with her love. Prov. v. 19. 


1. He 
2. One who takes 


(.) They are cruel and Moody, - common ravifters of 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
> 1 er muſt repair the tem detriment to the maid, 
er a dowry, ny wer is ſhe defige it. Taylor 
os hikes thc Es of your ayes 1 | 
For if more charms barer th thoſe circles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, 
I hall turn ræviſber to * Dryden. 
eee play your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ſtare. Pope. 


Ra'viSyINnGLyY. adv. e Shen To extremity of 


leaſure. 


As all the houſewiferies.of are 


- [raviſſement, Pr. from raviſh.] 1. 


| conſtu ration. 2. Tranſport ; ra 
e on the mind. A 


(1.) Of his ſeveral N betrayings and ſtealing a 
of men's wives, came in all ancient fables of his transfor- 
mations and all that rabble . forgevies. Raleigh. 


Tall them cient Ric of the rumen of hf maiden 
lor's R Li Holy. 
I told them I was one of their kaight-crums tht Gerd 


r 

2.). —— All things with rauiſbment WE 

e ii; Milton. 
Cin any mortal mixture of ene, 

Breathe ſuch divine enc 


| _ 
What a ravi/bment was that, "= . found out the 

the bath, and, 
up and down! 


if he were ſuddenly poſſeſt, ran 1 
Wilkins's 


So 


RAW. adj. [hneap, Saxon; ras, Daa: raw, Dusch-] 
1. Not ſubdued by the fire. 
ſkin. 3. Sore. 
5- Unſeaſoned ; 
to be the meaning. 


2. Not covered with the 
4. Immature ; unripe ; not concocted. 
unripe in ſkill. 6. New. Fhis ſeems 
7. Bleak; chill. 8. Not decocted · 
9. Not * or twiſted ; as, raw ſilk. | 
(5. ull of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets raw. 


5 
(a.) All aloud the wind doth: blow, Pear. 


the parſon's ſaw; 
ing Ia eo dean 


And birds ſit br 


If there be quick n fie n rilings, it is an old le 


(3.), This her knight was feeble and 100 1 
And all his ſmews waxen weak and raw - 


R A Y 
_ (6) Sqqoe poople, yery raw and ignorant, are 


ſhip a ſure 3 rr 
have once 3, a friend 
ft of God. are 


is the 
South. 


they found there more ſpecial uſe thereof, by reaſon 7 
cold climate. Spenſer's State of Ire 
Youthful ſtill in your doublet and hoſe, this raw rheu 


day. Shakeſp. Mtrry Wrues of Windfer. 
Once upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chaſing with his ſhores. Shakeſp. 


(8.) Diſtilled. waters will laſt longer than raw waters. 
Bacon. 


covered with fleck. 


Lean rawbon'd raſcals ! who would e' er ſuppoſe 


They had ſuch, cor Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The wolf * — to barter away a rawboned carcaſe 
for a ſmooth and fat one. L' Eftrange. 
Ra'wutar. 2. ſ. [raw and head.] The name of a 
ſpeQre, mentioned to fright children. 
draw thy theme, and to the ſtage 2 
Rawhead and bloody bones, and ——_ feet, HT 
for Tereus or Thy Dryden. 
| Servants awe children, and keep hong: in ſubjection, by telling 
them of rawhead and bloody bones. 
_ Ra'wLy- adv. [from raw.] 1. In 2 raw manner. 2. 
Unſkilfully; without experience. 3. Newly. 
(3.) Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts t 
owe, ſome upon their children rawly left. Shakeſp. Henry v. 
REIN: 5 [from raw. ] 1. State of being raw. 2. 
3- Haſty manner. This ſeems to be the 
this obſcure paſſage. - 
12 god 


1 Bacon. 

(2.) Charles V. conſidering the rawneſs of his ſeamen, eſta- 
bliſhed a pilot major for their examination. Hakewill, 
3.) Why in that rr left he wife and children, 


_ ithout leave | | e Macbeth. 
Rav. 1. .. (wa, *. Fr. radius, Lid. 1. A Beam of 
light. 2. Any luſtre corpor al. .. [ Raye, 
Fr. raia, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth: 4 [Lolium, Lat.] 


4 
— at roll in vain 
922 3 Milton. 


To Ray. v. a. [rayer, Fr. from the noun.] To ſtreak; 


to mark in long lines. An old word. 
Bieſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 


Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Spenſer. 
His horſe is raied with the yellows. Shakeſp. 


Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever men fa raied ? was ever 
man ſo weary? Shakeſp. Taming of the Shtew. 


un- Ry Y, for array. 


al ack yo y. nominated to places, 2 

unpreferred. 7 1. 
a young and raw, and ſoft- | 
e ohk roang 


— — Pa 
Na were the ſailors, and the were new. | 
——- Well I knew TO _ 
What: perils youthful ardour would purſue, 4 *; | 
Youn as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. : Dryden. 
(6.) — I have in my mind * 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks. Sheteſþ. 
(7.) They carried always with r „as their houſe, 
their bed and their t; and comin Taſty into Ireland, 


Ra'waontDd. adj. [raw and bone.] Having bones ſcarcely | 


Locke.. 


hey tween two ſmall bars of 


—— bo it be out of a deep well ; 


To find ray, and find no _ 

I Ʒ be leaſt light, or part of light, which may be ſtopt alone, 
or do or fuffer any 7 ng on, wich the rtf the ht doth. 
not or ſuffers not, I call a ray of. light. w_ 

20 white curtains ſhot a tim rous ray, | 
op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Pope. 
"G 2.) ) The air — d his viſt mo. Milton. 
e now obſervant of the parting v 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various . Pope. | 


R E A 


Spenſer. 
RAZR. . / bent. a root, Spanith.)] A root of yinger. 
This is commonly written race, bur leſs Lype 26-2 | 
I have a gammon of bacon and two razes to be 
delivered. Shabeſpowvre's s Boy IV. 


To * v. a. [raſer, French; raſus, Lat.] See Ras E. 
2 overthrow ; to ruin; to ſubvert. 2. To efface. 
o exti 


2 


(1.) Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built ſoever, but 
yet a temple of your deity,. to be razed. Sidney. 
— He your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shakefſþ. 


It. grieved the 
out, ſo that he would threaten to raze it. 
Shed chriſtian blood, and us cities axe; 


tyrant, that fo baſe a town ſhould fo long hold 
Knolles. 


Becauſe they're taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſe. Waller, 
— We touch'd with joy 
The royal hand that ra d Troy. Dryden. 


The place would be razed to the 


nd, and its founda- 
TREES . 3 


Addi on, Sfedtator. 


) Fatal this . z cancelling your fame, 
1 0 the chara your — , Shakefp. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
| Raxe out the written troubles of the brain. Shakeſþ. 
| He in derifion ſets | 


Upon their tongues a various ſpurt, to raxe 

Quite out their native lan and inſtead, 

To ſow a * angling noiſe o words. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ER find a day to maſfacre them all, 

raze their faction and their family. Shakeſp. 

RAZOR. n. J. [rafor, Lat.] A knife with a thick nt 
and fine edge uſed in ſhaving. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor with ſuch ea- 
bees that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 
Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe thy boiſt rous locks, i ton, 
Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, . | 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu'd. fer. 
Razor makers gen —, clap. a ſmall bar bg Ads eel be- 
emiſh ſteel, and weld them together, 
to ſtrengthen the back of the razor. Moon. 
| As in ſmooth ail the razor belt is whet, 
So wit is by politeneſs == | 
| Their want of e from their offence is. ſeen ; 
Both pain us when exquiſitely keen. 
Razors of a boar. A boar's tuſks. 
Ra"ZOURABLE. adj. [from razor,] Fit to be ſhave. Not 


in uſe. 
| New-born chins be rough and 1 S bakeſp. 


Ra'zoarien.: u. The ſheath or razorfiſb reſembleth i in 
length and bignefs a. man's finger. 


Young, 


Carew's gur vey of Cornnoall. 
Ra'zuUrs. u. # 4 TY French; * Lat.] Ad of 
eraſing. 
Oh! deſert loud; 
It well deſerves with 8 'of braſs 


A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And rezure of ablivion. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Rx. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the Latins, and from 
them borrowed by us to. denote iteration or backward 
action; as; return, to come back; to revive, . to live 
again; 3 repercuſſon, the act of driving back: reciproca- 
tion, as to recriminate. It is put almoſt arbitrarily before 
verbs and verbal nouns, ſo that many words ſo com- 
pounded will perhaps be found, which it was not neceſ- 
fary to inſert. It ſometimes adds little to the ſunple 
meaning of the word, as in rejoice. 
Reacce'ss. =. /. [re and acceſs.] Viſit renewed. 
Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things by the 
receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs of the fun. Hakewl. 


X E A f 


i 2 1 


Te Ruacn. v. a. ancient preterite 1 [nacan, Saxon. ] React. n. / [from the verb.] 1. AR of touchigg or ſeix- 


t. To touch with the hand extended, 2. To arrive at; 


to attain any thing diſtant ; to ſtrike from a diſtance, 3. 


To ſtrike from a diſtant place. 4. To fetch from ſome 


place diſtant, and give. 5. To bring forward from a 


diſtant place. 6. To hold out ; to ſtretch forth. 7. To 
attain ; to gain; to obtain. 8. To transfer. 9. To pe- 
retrate to. 10. To be adequate to. 11. To extend to. 
12. Lo extend; to ſpread abroad. 
(1.) ———— Round the tree 105 | ; 
They longing ſtood, but could not reach. Milton. 
W hat are riches, empire, 3 
But larger means to gratify the will; 
The ſteps by which we climb to riſe and reach 
Our wiſh, and that obtained, down with a ſcaffolding 
Of ſceptres, crowns and thrones : they've ſerv'd their end, 
And there like lamber to be left and ſcorn dꝰ | Congreve. 
(2.) ——— The coaſt ſo long deſir - 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach d, repent. Dryden. 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive noti- 
on of, than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea ; where, hav- 
ing let down his founding line, he reaches no bottom. Locke. 
It muſt fall perhaps before this letter reaches your hands. 


/ | Pefe. 
3.) O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 
TK I ies. reach the beaſ t Dryden. 
(4.) He reached me a full cup. 2 Eſdr. xiv. 39. 
( 5.) Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thruſt it into my ſide. John, xx. 27. 
(6.) Theſe kinds of goodneſs are fo nearly united to the 
things which deſire them, that we ſcarcely perceive the = 
to ſtir in reaching forth her hand towards them. baker. 
(J.) The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, which 
human penetration can 8 ſhort of its reality. Cheyne. 


(8.) — ough ſuch hands | 
The knowledge of the gods is reach d to man. Rowe. 
(9.) Whatever alterations are made in the body, if they reach 
not the mind, there is no perception. | Locke. 
(r0.) The law reached the intention of the promoters, and 
this act fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 


If theſe examples of grown men reach not the caſe of chil- 
Aren, let them examine. Tt, Locke an Education. 
(.) Thy deſire leads to no exceſs that reaches blame. 


£ | | | Milton. 

Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 3 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death. i Addiſon's Cato. 

(12. ) Trees reach too far their pamper'd boughs. Milton. 


Ie RERAcH. v. 2. 1. To be extended. 2. To be extend- 


ed far. 3. To penetrate. 4. To make efforts to attain. 
5. To take in the hand. oo 


(.) We hold that — — which the chureh hrath laufully 


to make laws doth extend unto ſundry things. of eeclęſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, and ſuch other matters whereto their opinion is, 
that the church's authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 


The new world reaches quite croſs the torrid Zone in one tro- 


pack to the other, , Boyle. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are apt to 
ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. VVV Locke. 
If I do not aſk any thing improper, let me be buried by 


Tau ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave. Addif.' 


e influence of 'the ſtars reaches to many events, which are 

not in the power of reaſon. E Sauiſt. 
(2.) Great men have reaching hands. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

(3-) He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have ſlain 
them in a rage, 9 up into heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our thoughts 
objects hid in the remoteſt depths of tim. 4 . 
(4.) Could a failor always fapply new line, and find the 
plummet fink without ſtopping, he would be in the poſture of 


the mind, reaching after a politive idea of infinity. Locke. 


(.5-) Leſt he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 


ing by extenſion of the hand. 2. Power of reaching or tak- 
ing in the hand. 3. Power of attainineng. or manage- 
ment. 4. Power; limit of faculties. $. Conttivance ; 
artful ſcheme ; deep thought. 6. A fetch; an artifice 
to attain ſome diftant advantage. 7. Tendency to diſ- 
tant conſequences. 8. Extent. . 1 
(2.) There may be in a man's reach a book containing pic- 
tures and diſcourſes, capable to delight and inſtru him, which 
yet he may never have the will to open. Locle. 
(3. ). In actions, within the reach of power in him, a man 
ſeems d: free as it is poſſihle for freedom to make him. Locke. 
(4-) Our fight may be conſidered as a more diffuſive kind of 
touch, that brings into our reach ſome of the moſt remote parts 


of the univerſe. | ; Addiſon, 
Be fure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 5 

How far your genius, taſte and learning go. * Pope. 
5.) Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than them- 
ves to matters which they leaft intended. Hayward. 
dome, under types, have affected obſcurity to amuſe and 
make themſelves admired for profound reaches. Homwwel. 
(6.) The duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of 
his own underhand, to croſs the deſign. Bacon. 


(7.) — Strain not my ſpeech 
To groſſer iſſues, nor — reach, | F 
Than to ſuſpicion. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(3.) The confines met of empyrean heavin, 
And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell | 
With long reach interpos'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Te REA'CT. v. 4. [re and a.] To returii the impulſe or 
impreſſion. 5 
e lungs being the chief inſtrument of ſanguification, and 
acting ſtrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal fluid, 
mult be reafed upon as ſtrongly. Ar buthnot. 
Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t hand the work of two ; 


Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts 

And on the brother limb reads. _ Sawift's Miſcellanies. 
Rea'cTion. n. / [reodti:n, Fr. from react.] The recipro- 
cation of ary impulſe or force impreſſed, made by the 
body on which ſuch impreſſion is made: action and reacti - 

1 badies conſerve their beat bd hg "Y | 
Do not bodies eir heat the longeſt, their | 
heating one another ; and may not great, denſe and Kell 
dies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copi- 
ouſly, as, by the emiſſion and reaction of its light, and the re- 
flections and refractions of its rays within its pores, to grow 
| ſtil] hotter till it comes to a certain period of heat, ſuch as is 
"that of the ſun? | | Newton's Optichs. 
pi N ſubſtances, of à mild nature, act with ſmall 
force upon t and as the action and reaction are equal, 
the ſmalleſt force in the ſolids digeſts them. Arb. 
READ. u. , [h, Saxon; raed, Dutch.] 1. Counſel. 


2. Saying ; ſaw. This word is in both ſenſes obſolete. 
(.) The man is bleſt that hath not lent 


To wicked read his ear. Sternhold. 
(2.) This reade is rife that oftentime | | 
Great cumbers fall unſof t. ö 
In humble dales'is footing faſt, ; 4566 
be treade is not fo Ge. „n. „„. 


To READ. v. 4. pret. read; part. pal. read. [hæd, Saxon. ] 
1. To perufe any thing written. 2. To diſcover by cha- 
racters or marks. 3. To learn by obſervation. 4. To 
8 4 _ 8 2 ä | 

5 ave ſeen her take forth paper, write upon't, read it, 

and 714 1 Af | Shakeſp. Macheth, 
The paſſage you muſt have read, though ſince ſlipt out of 
your memory. | F W Pofe. 
If we have not leiſure to read over the book irſelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we may be directed to peruſe ſe- 
veral ſections. 59185 ' Watts on the Mind. 


RE A 
An armed corſe did lye, 


a. 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. Spenſer. 


3 ? | 2 
To Reap. v. n. 1. To perform the act of peruſing writ- 
ing. 2. To be ſtudious in books. 
reading. 
(1.) It ſhall be with him, and he ſhall read therein, that he 
may learn to fear the Lord. 
(2.) "Tis ſure that Fleury reads. Taylor. 
(3-) I have read of an eaſtern king, who put a judge to 
death for an iniquitous ſentence. Sqwwift. 
READ. particip. adj. [from read; the verb read is pro- 
nounced reed; the preterite and participle red.] Skilful 
by readin | 
Virgil's 
curd... ry 
We have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as his ſta- 
ture, and who 1s very read in Longinus his treatiſe con- 


1 are too well read in the philoſophy — Epi- 
den 


cerning the ſublime. Addiſon's Guardian: 
Rea'oixG. mn. /. [from read.] 1. Study in books; peru- 
ſal of books. 2. A lecture; a prelection. 3. Publick 
recital. 4. Variation of copies. 
(1. Roger reading and converſation may furniſh us with 
many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
muſt form our judgment. | Watts on the Mind. 


Leſs reading than makes felons "ſcape, 
Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 
Can make A Cibber. | h Pope. 
(3-) The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. Hooker. 
Give attendance to reading, exhortation and doctrine. 
| 1 Tim. iv. 13. 


(4.) That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the readings of 


the authors with great ſagacity. 
'Riape'erioN: 2. /. [re and adeptus, 
act of regaining. 
Will any ſay, 
ſcruple ? _ i. 
Rea'per. . / [from read.] 1. One that peruſes any 
thing written. 2. One ſtudious in books. z. One whoſe 
office is to read prayers in churches. 
(r.) As we mult take the care that our words and ſenſe be 
clear, ſo if the obſcurity happen through the hearers or readers 
want of underſtanding, I am not to anſwer for them. | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Latin.] Recovery ; 


(.) He got into orders, and became a 
church at twenty pounds a year. 


Rea'DzRS4lp- . / [from l The office of reading 


ray ers. | 
Wien have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
follicit a readerſhip. Suite Mi ſcellanies. 
RZA DIL v. adv. [from ready.] Expeditely ; with little hin- 
c_ or delay. 3 . 
ton d, readily could name 
Whale er 1 | * Milton. 
Thoſe very things, which are declined as impoſſible, are rea- 
dily practicable in a caſe of extreme neceſſity. South. 
I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict * . 
che. 
Every one ſometime or other dreams that he is reading papers, 
in which caſe the invention prompts ſo readily, that the mind 
is impoſed upon. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Rea'piness. 2. /. [from ready.) 1. Expediteneſs; promp- 
titude. 2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any thing. 
3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or obſtruction. 
4- State of being willing or prepared. iy 
(1.) He would not 7 . 
ing him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. Baron. 


(3.) Thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect wn oo of honour, Shakeſp. 
4.) — O moſt 1 N 
Who is' t can read Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


3- To know by 


Deut. xvii. 19. f 


that the readeption of Trevigi was matter of 


Bacon. 


& : Ben. Johnſon. 
(2.) Baſiris* altars and the dire decrees : 
Of hard Eureſtheus, ev'ry reader ſees. Dryden 


reader in a parith 
| Swift. * 


the readineſs of their king in aid- 


1 


He opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with reluAancy, but 
offers humſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility and all the 
meeting readineſs of deſire. . South, 

(2. Have you an army ready? 

— The centurions and their charges already in the entertain- 
ment to be on foot af an hour's warning. 

— I am joyful to hear of their readzneſs. Shakeſp. 

They remained near a month, that they might be in readineſs 
to attend the motion of the army. Clarendon. 

(3-) Nature has provided for the readineſs and eaſineſs of 
ſpeech. Holder s Elements of Speech. 
4.) A pious and well-diſpoſed mind, attended with a read:- 
neſs to obey the known will of God, is the ſureſt means to en- 

lighten the underſtanding to a belief of chriſtianity. South, 

Their conviction grew fo ſtrong, that they embraced the ſame 
truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a reaineſs 
to do it, rather than depart from them. _ Addiſon. 
Reapunr'ssio0Nn. rn. J. [re and admiſſion. ] The act of ad- 
mitting again. | 
In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as they were 
dead, revive upon the readmiſſion of freſh air. Arbuthnet. 
To Rea'pmirT. v. a. [re and adnit.] To let in again. 
—— M beſe evils I deſerve, 
Yet deſpair not of his final pardon, 
Whoſe ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the ſuppliant. Milton's Agoniftes. 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derham. 
To Reapo'rn. v. a. [re and adern.] To decorate again; 
to deck a-new. | 
The ftreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, | 
With ſcarlet | oa readorn the tide, Blackmore, 
REA'DY. aaj. [naz>, Saxon; redo, Swediſh ; hnave, nim- 
ble, Saxon.] 1. Prompt; not delayed. 2. Fit for a 
purpoſe ; not to ſeek. 3. Prepared ; accommodated to 
any deſign, ſo as that there can be no delay. 4. Wil- 
ling; eager ; quick. 5. Being at the point; not diftant ; 
near; about to do or be. 6. Being at hand; next to 
hand. 7. Facile; eaſy ; opportune ; near 8. Quick; 
not done with heſitation. 9. Expedite; nimble ; not em- 
darraſſed; not ſlow. 10. To make READ. An elliptick 
expreſſion for, fo make things ready. To make prepara- 
tions. | | 
(r.) Theſe commodities yield the readieft money of any in this 


kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a price abroad. Temple. 
Hie overlook'd his hinds ; their pay was juſt 
And ready: for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt. Dryden. 
(. 2.) All things are ready, if our minds be fo. 
Periſn the man whoſe mind is backward now! Shakeſp. 
Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs ; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shakeſp. 
One hand the ſword, and one the pen employs, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. | Dryden, 
The facred prieſts with ready knives bereave | 
The beaſts of life, and in full bowls receive | | 
The ſtreaming blood. 8 Dryden Aneis. 
(3-) Trouble and anguiſh ſhall prevail againſt him, as a 
king ready to the battle. | Job, xv. 24. 
Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Milton. 


The word which I have giv'n, I'll not revoke; | 

If he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dryden. 
The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, reaſon be- 
ing laid aſide, is ready for every extravagant project. Locke. 
(4-) Men, when their actions ſucceed not as they would, are 
always ready N the blame thereof unto the heavens, ſo 
as to excule their own follies. Spen/er's State of Ireland. 
A cloud that is more ſhow than moiſture ; a cloud that is 


more ready to beſtow his drops upon the ſea, than on the land. 


— . Halyday. 
They who ſhould have helped him to mend things were ren- 
dier to 


tte the diſorders by which they might thrive, than 
to ſet a boot frugality. - Davenant. 


1 A 


(J.) He knoweth that the day of darkneſs oe Locks 
009, 
— Satan ready now 2 
To itoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
On this world. wo Milton 
(6.) A ſapling pine he wrench'd. from out the 
The readieff weapon that his fury found. 
(7.) Sometimes the readieſt way, which a 
conquer, 1s to fly. 


und, 
Dryden. 

wiſe man hath to 
Hecker" s Preface. 


| — The race elect, 

Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance g 
Through the wild deſert, not the readieft way. Milton. 
Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 3 
They leave the camp, and take the readieff way.; Dryden. 


The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you are 


not ſo. | ___ Spe@ator. 
(8.) A ready conſent aften ſubjects a woman to contempt. 
Clariſſa. 


(9.) Thoſe, who ſpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when. they can deliver their diſcourſe by the help - 17 e 
nius and a ready memory, than when are forced to 
all. | 9 — * wh Watts on the Mind. 

For the moſt part there is a finer ſenſe, a clearer mind, a rea- 
dier apprehenſion, and gentler diſpoſitions in that ſex, than in 
the other. | Law. 

(10.) He will ſhew you a large upper room; there make rea- 
dy for us. | | Mar. xiv. 15. 

REAL OY. adv. Readily; ſo as not to need delay. 
We will go ready armed before the children of Iſrael. 
REA“ Dv. . /. Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strutt was not :fluſh in „either to go to law, or 

clear old debts. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
RRATTIAUAN CE. . /. [re and affirmance.] Second con- 
firmation. | 

Canſes of deprivation are a conviction before the ordinary of 

a wilful maintaining any doctrine contrary to the thirty-nine ar- 

ticles, or a perſiſting therein without revocation of his error, or 

a redffirmance after ſuch revocation. Aylife. 
RE'AL. adj. [ree!, Fr. vealis, Latin.] 1. Relating to 

things, not perſons; not perſonal. 2. Not fictitious ; not 
imaginary ; true; genuine. 3- [In law.] Conſiſting of 
things immovea A 11 | 

(1.) Many are in men's ! rs, that are not greatly 
capable of the real of bufineſs ; which is the — 
af one that hath ſtudied men more than books. Bacon 


Num. 


(2.) We do but deſcribe an imaginary world, that is but lit- 


tle a-kin to the real one. | Glanville s Sceffis. 
When I place an imaginary name at the head of a character, 
I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any reſem- 
blance to one that is real. | Addiſon. 
Imaginary diſtempers are attended with real and unfeigned 
ſufferings, that enfeeble the body, and diſſipate the ſpirits. 


Blackmore. 
The whole 
all that can be of any force either to convince, or deceive a rea- 
* 5 1 5 * da 3 
3.) I am haſtening to convert my ſmall eſtate, that is per- 
ſonal into real. Child on T; — 
Re'arGar. . , A mineral. 
Realgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick. | Harris. 
Put realgar hot into the midſt of the quickſilver, whereby 
it maybe condenſed as well from within as without. Bacon. 
Rea'Lity. u. /. ſrealite, Fr. from real.] 1. Truth; 
rity; what is, not what merely ſeems. 2. Something 
trinfically important; not merely matt& of ſhow. 
(1.) I have them well verſed in the Greek and Latin 


poets, without which a man fancies that he underſtands a cri- 


tick, wen in reality he does not comprehend his 


The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature in le 
inſtance human penetration can reach, comes owls 1 12 of 
its reality and internal conſtitution; for who can ſearch out the 
Almighty's works to perfection? Cbeyne. 


meaning. 
Addiſon. 


lton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


of the Arian cauſe, real, or artificial; 


ve- 
in- 


RE A 


to me. 
Beattie. 


My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a reality 


(2.) Of that ſkill the more thou know'ſt, 
The more-ſhe will acknowl thee her head, 
OW, 


And to realities yield all her 
Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. 


Milton. 


To Realize. v. 4. frealiſer, French, from real.] 1. To 


bring into being or act. 2. To convert money into 
land. 
(z.) Thus we 2 what 1 5 hypo- 
, weighing a e grain againſt t of earth. 
ghing a ſingle grain agat . 
As a Dioceſan, you are like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this diſcourſe. | Sonth. 
RE“ALLV. adv. [from real.] 1. With actual exiſtence. 
2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly only. 3. It is a flight 
corroborat ion of an opinion 
(1.) We ſhall at laſt diſcover in what perſons this holineſs is 
| inherent really, in what condition it is inherent perfectly, and 
conſequently in what other ſenſe it may be truly and properly 
affirmed that the church is holy. Perearſon. 
There cannot be a more important caſe of conſcience for 
men to be reſolved in, than to know certainly how far God 
accepts the will, for the deed, and how far he does not; and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 


when they have really no power to do, what they have willed. 

South. 
(2.) Nothing properly is his duty but what is really his in- 

tereſt. | Wilkins. 


The underſtanding repreſents to the will things really evil, 
under the notion of good. | South. 
Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger is really but a 
ſhort fit of madneſs. | Swift. 
bay Fe, affect to be more pleaſed, with dreſs, and to be 
more of little arnament, than really are. Law. 
(3.) Why — ſixty-five is ſomewhat old. . Young. 
RERALM. 2. / [rotaulme, French. ] 1. A kingdom; a 
king's dominion. 2. Kingly government. Thus ſenſe is 
not frequent. 
(.) Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, 
which have not yet been ſubdued to the crown of England? 


| Spenſer. 
They had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
Of ev'ry realm, that did debate this buſineſs. Shakeſp. 
—— A ſon whoſe worthy deeds | 
Raiſe him to be the ſecond in that realm. Milton. 


'2.) Learn each ſmall e's genius, policies, 
Tic ant's republick, = of bees. . 
REAL Tv. =. /. [a word peculiar, I believe, to Melton. 
Realty means not in this place reality in oppoſition to 
ſhow, but loyalty ; for the Italian Dictionary explains the 
adjective reale by loyal. Paratee on Milton, 

O heaven, that fuch reſemblance of the higheſt | 

Should yet remain, where faith and realty © 

| Remain not! Milton's Paradiſe L,. 


Ream. u. ,. [rame, French; riem, Dutch.] A bundle of 
r containing twenty quires. | de 
as vain ns: F-vn: — the ſky, 
With reams abundant this abode ſupply. Pope. 


ToRea'nimare. v. 4. 
to reſtore to life. 
We are our reanimated anceſtors, and antedate their reſur- 


Le and anime, Lat.] To revive; 


3 i | Sas ppp Seis. 
while he of the doe was reanmmated. | — 


ToReanng'x. v. a. [re and anne x.] To annex again. 
King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition to 


= ſe and reanneæ that dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To REAP. v. 4. [pepan, Saxon-] 1. To cut corn at 
| harveſt. 2. To gather; to obtain. It is once uſed by 
Shakeſpeare in an Il ſenſe. 
..) From Ireland come I with my ſtren 8th, D 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd. Shakeſp. 


LM this ? 1 I r 'dit. | 
This is a thin * 


Our 


proſ 
Je REA. v. n. 1 1 4 
54 that ſow in tears, grow; 


Page. 


the — of the ell ny . 

| ing ſwan. 
Rea'epIncHook. n. / [reaping and book.] A hodk uſed to 
cut corn in harveſt 


— See W's as vow it hooks 


r Rea RWARD. u. /. [from rear.] 


BS 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
nl ets the . Dryden 
well-mouth'd hounds den. 
ich mell-moury'd hounds and pointed par 3 
He rear d his frugal meat, but never bought. Harte. 
1. The laſt traop · 2. 
The end ; the tail; a train behind. 3. The latter part. 
In contempt. 
1 t.) He from the 


to be in the rearward, 


anſwers moms. Hep.» har Sidney. 
The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp! Num. 
(2.) Why follow'd not, when ſhe faid Tybalt's d 

— ith 32 14 

ut with a rearward $ 

Romeo is baniſhed. e . Romeo and Juliet. 


„63. „ the faſhion. Shateſp. 
MOUSE. . / more properly reremonſe ; Pnenemur, 
"res J The leather-winged bat. 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my ſmall elves coats. | Shakeſpeare 
Of fiſhes, the wings are not feathers, but a thin kind 
of ſkin, like the wings of a bat or rear mouſe. . Abbot. 


Pofe. ToReasce'nn. v. n. [re and aſcend.] To climb again- 


When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wiſh that night the noyous day would end ; 


rn Rn eo 
ay wou rly reaſcend. | pen er. 
„„ 15 "7 on —— ( 
E inder troop of The dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend. Milton, | 
an army, or the hinder line of a fleet. 2. The laſt cla 3 Theſe puiſſant legions, Whoſe exile 
the laſt in order. Hath empty d heav'n, ſhall fail to reaſcend, | 
(2.) The rear admiral, an nh was afterwards flain Self-raig'd, and repoſſeſs their native ſeat. Mrltor.. 
with a great ſhot. e fut. ©, i V. 4 Bag again. 
W a 
Sen ere fc . — He mounts aloft, and —— a. d ſkies. Addiſon. 
ang other an ſpear 
r to their ſhips, and N Dryd. REA SON. . ſ. [raiſor, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 1. The power 
2 FI in the rear, becauſe made up of both he the by which man deduces one propoſition from another, or 
Peacham. == from premiſes to conſequences ; the rational 
> a winter leads, | culty ; diſcurſive power. 2. Cauſe; ground or prin- 
Yellow autumn brings pe, Gurl] 1. Waller, ciple. 3. Cauſe efficient. 4. Final cauſe. 5. Argu- 
REAR. ag, a” Bru Raw ; half , ment; ground of perſuaſion; motive. 6. Ratiocination; 
8 2. Ear 2 1 A provincial von, — ng act. 7. he ci of — 8. Right ; 
* uſt ice. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. to. Rati- 
„„en Gay: — * juſt account. It. Moderafon moderate de- 
To NAR. v. a. [apznan; Saxon. ] 10 To raiſe up. 1 
To lift up from a fall, 3. o move upwards. E 


bring up to maturity. 5. 


educate ;- to inſtruct. 6. 
To exalt; to elevate. 


7. To rouſe ; to ſtir up. 8. To 


Action what is good; 


(r.) *Reaſen is the direftor of man's will, diſcoverin 
for the laws of well-doing are the di tes 


of right reaſon. Hooker, 
ne} to breed. = Thou brutiſh that conteſt and foul, 
1 E ſhouted with a loud voice, for the rearing | | When reaſon hath to deal with force ; yet ſo 
the "R Ke. 2.64” "ap 62. Moſt reaſon Ag that — en of kind, | Mn. 
8 to or * = I appeal to common 2 man er 
Vour tribes? 2 Milton. humane nature be not ſo 
(2.) Down iu ie fell unto the und, moral certainty, as the nature of Dans is. of and if 
But he her quickly z£ar'd up again. Spenſer, it were otherwiſe, whether that 7eaſon which to us, 
| i aides et his fort 1 fell e == by keep ve 2 burden and r Wy ger than 
Submiſs : he rear d me. Milton, a privi er Þ) eeping us in a contin penſe, thereby 
(3-) Upto 5 llama his ſteps he rear', conditions perpetually reſtleſs and unquiet. - 
l From whoſe top to ken the round. Milton. © Wiſtins. 
(.) No creature to generate, whilſt the female is buſy bin, as the borrgw'd beams of moon and far 1 
in ſitting or vearing her young. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. To lonely, , wand'ring 22 e 
They were a very hardy and reared their young ones Is reaſon to the foul + and as on | 2 
any care. Mortimer r Huſbandry. Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the 4 
They flouriſh d long in tender bliſs, and rrar d Not light us here; fo reaſon's — ny 2 
A numerous offs lovely like themſelves. Thomſon. Was lent, not to aſſure our doubtful way, 5 
(8.0 — Joly like tems. . But guide us to a better day. Dry 
i Southern. It would be well, if people would not lay e Sec 2. 
1 publick nurſeries, where all parents, on their own rea/or in matters of religion, as to think 
except cottagers and labourers, are 2 to ſend their thing i ble and abſurd, which they cannot conceive : how 
ann 551 rn | often do we contradict the right rules of 72aſen in the whole 
* ty decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, courſe of our lives? reaſon itſelf is true and juſt, - but the 
2 B- Prior. 


reaſon of every particular man is weak and wavering, perpe - 
tR 


RK -A 


tually ſwayed and turned by. his intereſts, his paſſions and his 
8 Swifts Miſcellanies. 
(2.) What the apoſtles deemed rational an le means 


to that end, there is no reaſon, or probability to think ſhould 
ever in any produce this effect. Hammond. 

Virtue and ve are not arbitrary things, but there is a na- 
tural and eternal reafoz for that eſs and virtue, and 
againſt vice and wick Tillotſon. 

(3.) Spain is thin ſoun of people, partly by of the 
ſteruny of the Tail, and partly their natives are uſted by 


10 2 employments in ſuch vaſt territones as they paſſeis. 


Bacon. 

he a benefit, as by the antecedent will of Chriſt is intended 

to all men living, though all men by reafon of their own de- 

merits, do not actually receive the fruit of it. White. 

_ reajon of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 

by the motion of tlie next wheel. _ Hale. 

— * .of the ckneſs of a reverend prelate, I haue been 

over-ruled to approach this, place. Cfratt. 

I have not obſerved equality of numbers in my verſe ;. partly 

by reaſon of my haſte, but more eſpecially becauſe 1 would 

not have my ſenſe a ſlave to 4 Dryden. 
(c.) Reaſen, in the Engli 

true and clear principles ; 3 for clear and fair de- 


ductions; ſometimes for the cauſe » particularly the final _ 
cle 

(5 ) I msk the buſineſs from the common. eye | 
For Garidry weighty reaſons. ſp. Macbeth. 


I it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, that there 


is ſome ground and reaſon for theſe fears, and that nature hath 
not planted them in us to 'no purpoſe ? Tillotſon. 
It we commemorate any myſtery of our redemption, or 
article of our faith, we * to confirm our belief of it, by 
conſidering all thoſe reaſons upon which it is built; that we 
may be able to give à good aceount of the hope that = us. 
elſon. 

(6.) _ ſhe rates things, 6 


The A of reaſon the obtains this ; 

But when by reaſon ſhe the tru hath Tound, | 
And ſtandeth fixt, the. underſtandin vg is. 

(7.) Lovers and madmen have 4 ſeething 8 
Such ſhaping fantaftes that a 
oy htm cool reaſon ever yo wo Shateſpeare. 

* —＋ * on reafon, 

ts with. Shakefp. Aut. — Cleo. 
6 r OS | 

To have reaſon for my rhyme : 
From that time unto this 


I receiv'd nor rhyme nor reajar. 


Are you in 
Ay, and reſolv d withal _ 
To do myſelf this reaſon and. this right. | 
The xg ought in. to a 
. they make uſe of for 


Shakeſpeare. 
them all the excuſes 


Dryden. 
- and therefore it. were but 


be — 


till the ometh, whe. 
r — hg has 0 by law, is a boundleſs 
ching; and for an one by virtue nter bra cl, 


3 „ Dedication to Aurengrebe. 
e en na- 


We have as 
ture of the thing to be proved is capable of, and an we could 


in K * to have. Tillatſon's Preface. 
is proved 48 argumente as a thing 
— is capable of, Gena e of 


debate ; to diſcourſe; to talk; 


the frond; for reaſon they do not, w 
FL. by. receiving one ahms, oan merit another. 
8 


exiſting in his own mand : and our and reaſoning 
about other things is only as they with thoſe our 
particular ideas. RE 


, ſometimes is taken for 


n ae. admit 


If e it, or 


A dittant from the nigra rypes, there are four 
a— o reafoanhle caſoundle quantity. Ae Deſc. 1 


tained themſelves in a re _—_— 
— ane 1: 


RE: A 


(16.) This reaſo:. did the ancient fathers render, 2 the 
church was called Catholick. 


To render a reaſon of an effect or 1 is to . 


it from fomething elſe more known 
(x.) The moſt probable. way of bringing beg 8 
would be by the making an attempt e the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, and by that eg to cut off ation with 
' this great ſource of riches. Addiſon. 


ToReason. v. ». [raiftancr, Fr.] 1. To . 


to deduce conſequences 3. To 
to take or give an ac- 
count. Not in uſe. 3. To raife diſquiftions; to make 
iries. 
1.) No man, in the firen;th of -the fl grace, can merit 
who think fo; unleſs a 


juſtly from premiſes. 


South. 
„ as yanked under names, are thoſe, that for the mait 


part men nean of within themſel ves and always thoſe which 


they commune about with others. Locke. 
Every man's neaſenmg and pag cate Apr the ideas 


Locke. 
Alison. 


Love is not t be Teaſes'd down, or loſt 
In high ambition. 


A - In the lonely * 
Twas there juſt and good 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or ——_ — levious _—_ 

ictell. 


PR. you — 22 where he heard this. Shakeſp. 
I reajon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, 

Who told me in the narrow ſeas, 

There miſcarried a veſſel of our country. Shake; eare. 


Stand ſtill, that I reaſon with er all the © hteous 
acts of the Lords * I . 


„ ) Jeſus, Nau their thoughts, faid, what reaſan ye 
in your RE, Ve 22. 
reaſon'd high 


of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milton. 
Down reaſon then, at lea vain reaſoxing down. Milton. 


ToRea'son, , 4. Jo exathine rationally. 4 a 


TR _— SD ered, well digeſted, and well 
ber — beau in ſuch a theory. re. 


REA MAOUA BLE. ad. [Taijon, Fr.] 1. Having the faculty 


of reaſon ; endued with, 


ſon. 


2. AQing, ſpeaking or 


thinking rationally. 3. "Juſt; rational ; _—s to 
ſeaſon. 4. Not 1 e. 5. Tolerable; being in 
mediocrity. 

61.0 She her only fon — that die hurt 
_ was Xs 1 as qt his lot uſe of the ru 
Sorable_ and almeſk ſenſible part. Sidney. 
...X he parliament was diſſolved, and furniſhed 
with ch forces, as Were held ſufficient to in bridle either 
the malice or of reaſamable people. Hayward. 


(3+) By indubitable certainty, I — which dbth not 
of any reaſonable cauſe of daubting, which is the only 
certainty of which moſt are Wilkins. 


A law may be rowjenal a a, alth 


ugh a man does not 
motknow. the 2 e e 
(4+) Let all things be thoy war 


That may with- reaſonable 
More feathers, w1 Step Henry V. 
(5.) I could with - — 4 good manner recave the falu- 


tation of her and of the eſs Pamela, doing them no 
further reverence * ov 2 Aue,. 


Notwithſtanding | theſe: deteQts, the 


a Long as they 
W . 


—— 
RZA 0 v A1 ZN S858. 8. . [from reaſonable.) 1. The fa- 
culty of reaſon. 2. Agreeableneſs to reaſon. 3. Com- 
pliance with reaſon. 4. Moderation. 


ay 1 the work would be better done, — 
who had- ſatisfied thenſelves with the reaſonabler 


they. wiſh, would undertake the converting: and poſing. of 
— men. Clarendon. 
He that ri be the re s and excellency 


of charity, will know, that it can never be excuſable to _ 
any of our money in pride and folly. Law. 
3-) The paſſive * which is mo rly reafonableneſs, 
ed upon the — thus 


order and congruity which is i 


as in a — the whole frame and contexture of it 

carries a 7caſonableneſs in it, the paſſive impreſſion of the reaſon 

or intellectual idea was in the artiſt. Hale. 
Rea's0NABLY- adv. [from reaſonable.] 1. Agreeably to 


reaſon. 2. Moderately ; in a W reaching to medio- 
crity. 


the purſuit of it; yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reaſonably. Dr yden's Preface to Fables. 
_ = AER urch has formerly had eminent ſaints in that ſex; and 


it may reaſonably be thought, that it is purely owing to their 
and vam education, that this hoacir of their fox for the 


moſt part confined to former _ Law. 
(2.) Some man died in the law, ſhould be per- 
ſuaded to go thither as chgncetlor. Burum r Advice ta Villiers. 
If we — — 3 — . and dumb perſons rea- 
ſonably perſect ion, he may be 
— of the 2 N of underſtanding by the eye 
vrhat is ſpoken... Helder's Elements of Speech. 


Rea'sonen. 1. /. [raiſounexr, Fr. from reaſon.] One'who 
reaſons ; an argue. 
— Due reverence pay 


To > learn'd E ,picurus ; {ce the way 

By which 222 high renown! = 

Moves through ick road the roMlin ſun. Blac Eur. 
n undefined z and what le& becomes a 


fawreafoney, he puts wrong and mvidious names on every thing 
to colour a falſe way of arguing Addiſon. 


| upholding the ce of power in Chriſtendom, 
005 ary — to — it at home. 


n. from *, 
Re 3 vhs ne [9 ur . 1 — 


by their prac- 


wt and ftrong 
riaſonings to X= X pes a turn, wauld be like that 
+ ali people, worſhipped a fly, and r 
ebolder. 

Vour reaſonings therefore on this head, amount only-to what 
the ſchools call ignoratio elanchi; proving before the queſtion, 
on talking wide of the purpoſe. Vaterland. 


Rexsontass adj 2 rea/ſon.] Void of reaſon. 
This proffer is 1 ou reaſonleſs. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Here true 


— 5 y fall gage, 
N onleſs to reaſon 8. 

wholly 2 ved ; 
2 all — which were created mortal, as birds and beaſts, —_ 


teft to their natural tes. Rae: Hi. of the World, 
Theſe reaſons in love's law have paſt for good, 
Though fond and reaſonleſs to ſome. Milton's PWR es, 


To ReasSE'MBLE. v. 4. (re and afemble.] To collect 


anew, | 
There rea/embling our afflicted pow'rs, 


Conſult how to offend our enemy. Milton. 


To RRASSEH AT. v. 4. [re and ert.] To affert ane w; to 


maintain after ſuſpenhon or ceſſation. 
His ſteps I followed, his doctrine I reaferted. Atterbury. | 
— Yom wn | 
To manly years ſhould reaſſert the throne. Pope. 


To ReasSUME. v. 4. [reafſumo, Lat. —ê— To 
reſume; to take again. 


of hat 


(19 Chaucer makes Areite violent in. his love, and unjuſt in To 


Thols reaſoners whe gnding & anaefref then oval, the the 
FCauifb. 


R E B 
— Io him the fon return d 
* — bliſsful bofom reafſunt 4, 


2 as of old. Milton. 
Nos only on the Trojans fell this deom, | 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd reaſſume. | Benham. 
For this he reaſſumes the nod, * 
While Semele commands the god. Prior. 
After Henry VIII. had — the ſupremacy, a ſtatute 


was made, by which all doctors of the civil law might be made 
chancellors. life's Parergo1. 


To Reassv're, v. a. [rafſurer, Pr.] To free from fear ; 
to reſtore from terrour. * 


They roſe with fear, 
Till dauntleſs Pallas reaſſur'd the reſt. Dryden. 
RATE. u. / A kind of long ſmall grafs that grows in 
water, and complicates itſelf together. 
Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water - weeds; as water- 
lilies, candocks, reate and bulruſhes. Walton. 


Reave. v. 4. pret. reſt. [pzepian, Saxon; whence to 


bereave.) 1. To take away by ſtealth or violence. An 
1 word. 2. It was uſed as well in a good as bad 
enſe 
(1.) = Diſmounting from his lofty ſeed, 
He to him leapt, in mind to reawe his life. Sfenſer. 
Some make his meaſhy bed, — reave his reſt. Carew. 
But theſe men, knowing heard the. voyce 
Of God, by ſome meanes, => death-hath reft 
The ruler eere; will never ſuffer left 
Their unjuſt wooing of his wife. _ Chatman. 


Who can be — & any ſolemn vow, 

To do a murd'rous h to rob a man, 

To force a ſpotleſs virgin 's chaſtity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And have no — — reaſon for his wrong, 

Zut that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

(2: 2.) They ſought my troubled ſenſe. how to deceave - 

With talk, that might unquiet fancies rave. Spenſer. 

Each ſucceeding time addeth or reaveth goods and evils, ac- 
cording to the occafions itſelf produceth. Carew. 

To REBA'PTIZE. v. a. [rebaptiſer, Fr. re and baptize.] 
To baptize again. 

Underſtanding that the rites of the church were obſerved, he 
approved of their * and would not ſuffer them to be re- 
baptized. _- Avlife's Parergon. 

RuyaeTiza'TiON. n. /. [rebaptiſation, Fr. from rebaptiæc.] 
Renewal of baptiſm. 
| In maintainance of rebaptixation, their arguments are built 
— this, that hereticks are not any part of the church of 
iſt. Haber. 
To Rena'tt. v. n. [rebattre, Fr.] To blunt; to beat to 
obtuſeneſs; to deprive of keenneſs. 
He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 

With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. 

The icy goat, the crab which ſquare the ſcales ; 

With thoſe of aries trine conſent to hate 

The ſcales of libra, and her rays rebate, 

He modifies his firſt ſevere decree; 

The keener of battle to rebate, 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate, 
My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 
My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify d, 


Their edge rebated. 2 Dor cle fiat. 
Their innocence unfeign'd long | 


J 
To. the honeft nuptial bed, and, 1 « whawagy 
Of life, rebate the mittries of | Phiti 5 
REI REKex. . / [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Kalan] A three 
raged fiddle. BY 12 
| en the merry bells ring round JH 
And the jocund rebecks ſound, i $ 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. f 


Shake ſp. 
Creech. 


is | 


. | 7 
REBEL. 2. / lrebelle, Fr, rebell's, Lat.] One who op- 
poſes lawful authority. 
TR 2 


* 


Rx BELL io vs. adj, [from rebel. Opponent to lawful As many miles aloft. 


r L 


The mereileſa Macdonel | Lie md dro eoy ie the tongue, ang that not 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that only dire&ly with regard = or 11 we we may do to, to others, 
The multiplying villanies of nature but reflexively with — to w rebound to outſelves, 
Do {warm upon him. | Saleſp. Macbeth. 22 of the Tongue. 
The relels there are up, | Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo ſoft as to be yoictof. 
3 the Engliſnmen unto the ſword. Shakeſp. elaſticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetrability 
all man from nature's ſanction ſtray makes them only _ Newton's Opticks, 
A rebel to her rightful ſway. Fenton. She bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 
To Renu't. wv. 2. rebella, Lat.] To riſe in oppoſition Nound ** waves reb I, 
e. 
1 2 bs rad Te RR NO“. wv. a. 1. To reverberate z to beat back. 
Pawn their experience to their preſent — 2. Prior has uſed it improperly. 


And ſo rebel to judgment. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleof atra. r.) All our invectives, at their ſuppoſed errors, fall back 
If they perceive © flenfion in our loo with a rebounded force u 3898 our own real ones. Decay Piety. 
es 


How will their „„ Silenus fung, the his voice rebuurd, 
To wilful — 2 rebel? 5 Shakeſp. Henry VI. And to the fkies the ſaci ed found. Dryden. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, | (2.) Flow'rs,. by the ſoft South Weſt | 
That in the nature ef their lords rebels ; N Open d, and gather d by religious hands, 
Bring oil to fire. — The Lear. Rebound their ſweets from th odoriferous pavement. Prior. 
There was a time, when all the hay ne Renov! ND. . /. [from the verb-] The act of flying 
Rebell d againſt the belly. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. back in conſequence of motion reſiſted; reſilition. 
Arm'd with thy mi he, rid heay'n of theſe rebell'4. Milt. F do feel, | 
How cou'd m hand rebel agaioſ my heart ? By the rebound of yours, > grief that ſhoots 
How cou'd your heart rebel againft your reaſon? Dryden. My very heart. pwn Antony and Cleopatra. 
Part of the angels rebelled againſt God, and thereby loſt their If yau ſtrike a ball fidelong, not upon the ſurface, the 
happy ſtate. , Locke. any Sr „ + we Gor cg there be 
Rezu'LLER, #./. [from rebel.) One that rebels. Dig. any ſuch reſilience in echoes may be tried. 2 Bacon. 
Rzne'LEION. # / [rebellion, Fr. rebellio, Lat. from rebel. The weapon with unerring fugy flew, 
Inſurrection againſt lawful authority. At his left ſhoulder aim'd : nor entrance found 
He was victorious in rebellions and ſeditions of _ But back, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound, 
Harmleſs return d. Dryden. 
Adam's ſin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him ＋ ud „ Avr. n. . ſrebuffade, Fr. rebufſo, lala! Reper- 
but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. Bacon. cuthen ; quick and ſudden reſiſtance. 
Of their names in heay'nly records now By ill chance 
Is no memorial, blotted out and raz d | The ſtrong rebuff of ſome tumu 
By their rebellion from the books of life. | Milton. — fre and] nite, Ion ied him 


| Milton's nt Left. 
authori ToRrnu'ye. v. 4. [from the noun.] To beat back ; to 
F — day that thou didft depart out of I a ye 5 2 with ſudden violence. 

— unto this place, ye have been rebellicus | the Lord, brag +4 LD. v. a. [re and build.] To 2 to re- 


2 7. {ore from demolition ; to 
"This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our 'The fines impoſed there were the more and re- 
voice. Deut. xxi. 20. pined againſt, becauſe they were aſſigned to rebuilding and. 
Bent he ſeems * repairing of St. Paul's charch. Clarendon. 
On deſperate revenge, which ſhall redound ; Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, | * 
Upon his own rebelliozs head. Milton. INES the ſhades of heroes to our view, a | 
Rene'tt10usLY. adv. [from rebellious.} In oppoſition to cuil fall'n empires, and old time rengw. Tickel. 
lawful authority. Ax v KABLE. ad. from —_— Worthy of reprehenſion. 
When one ſhewed him whevs a nobleman, that had rebell;- Rebukabl, | 


ouſly born arms againſt him, lay very honourably intom  AnfFworthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand” 

Nr he Ad, * On mere mechanick compliment. | 

but I would all the reſt of mine enemies were as honourably in- Shakeſpeare's , Chopatre. 

tombed. Camden's Remains, To REBU'KE. v. a. [reboucher, Fr.] To. chi e; to repre- 
Rene'LLiOuSNESS. =. F. [from rebellious.) The quality * * ta 2 by objurgation. 


Ni lb E 3 
„RZ BECLLOw. v. u. {re and w.] To bellow in re- beg nn more it? > Sbakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
turn; to echo back aloud noiſe. | He was rebuked' for his iniquity z the dumb , ſpeaking. 
He loudly bray OR ee getting found, De | with man's voice, forbad the madneſs of the p A 2 Pet. 
That all the elle ade | Spenſer. The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer” 
- he air the thunder — i | Nor to rebuke the ch offender fear'd. Dryden. 
The cave rebellow'd,: and the + oY Dryden. Rev“ z. 1. ſ. from the verb. 1. PE. . chid- 
From whence were heard, rebellowwing to the main, ing expreſſion ; objurgation. 2. In low language, it ſig- 
The roars of lions. Dryden s Aneis, nihes any kind of cheek. 
1 27 [reboo, Lat.] The return of a loud (1-) Why bear you theſe rebules, and anſwer not? 
— Crebaiidir, F — If he will non wats, — 
Toe Renou'nd. 0 1. r. re and bound.] To | 
ſpring back; to be reverderated ; to fly back, in conſe- Rebnhe and rand connfiign want on us, 
1 . od And they ſhall do their office. Sbaleſp. Henry, IV. 
_—_ of motion impreſſed reſitt by a greater Thy rebuke hath broken my heait. Hals ks 
7 chiding dren, 
Whether it were a roaring voice of moſt ſavage wild beaſts, diſpaſtionate — F * gre and 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains, Wiſd. xvii. Shall Cibber's ſon, without rebuke, 


It with rebounding ſurge the dars afſail'd, Milten, Swear like a lord? | Pope. 


* E O 


Becauſe its owner i. Bide $ | . 
(2.) He eee with 
his heel, a he laid him at his LEArange. 
ReBu K ER. n. ſ. [from'redwte'] A chider; « reprehender 


The revltrs ax profound to make ſlaughter, 1 have 
been a rebuler of them all. | ea, v. 


Re'nus. . */ Slots Latin. A word repreſented by a 


TE AT 
F: 


11 


** 


ugge, jugge, jugge. 
2. Rrsd⸗ r. v. #. — To cane! 


ſolete. 9 

Themſelves. too rudely ri rigorous, | 

Aſtonied with. the ſtroke of their own hand;. . | 

Do back rebut, and. each to other yielded land, Spenſer. 
Renu'TTER. . f An anſwer to a rejoinder. 

To Ruca'LL. v. a. [re and call.} To call back; to call 


in; to revoke. 


= 


who recal, the church — at the firſt, 
muſt ſet bounds unto 3 "NL Hauler. 
If Henry were recall d to life again,. 8 5 


Theſe news . 


long, ſhe let the ſecret reſt,. "MP 


ring breaſt. Dryden. 


VI.. 


Till rere 


— it to her lab'ri 


It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never once recal over: any of its 


native ideas, before it borrowed from the body; 
— any other ideas, but what. Te der gal fr N that 
To the churches, 


wherein e- ordained, t of 
eee under pain of ex- 
communication. To life: | + fy ; 
F 
has to reach has own country. Broame on Odyſſ. 
If princes, whoſe dominions Re * 


. r — we * 
en en 2 


power of calling back. 


Againſt thee 

are 

aint the are gone fo oO 
And fince tis paſt recal, 24 


boy 
7 NECA NT. v. . frecanto, Bat.] To retract; to re- 


call.; to contradict what one has once faid or done. 
* The pardon that {lane pronounced. 3 
need. Shahkeſp. Fenice. 
9 ana 125 +67 * 
' Vows made in pain Mi#on. 


as violent and void ? 


To Ren r. v. ». To revoke a poſition ; to wiſhy what. 


has been ſaid. | 
„Ik it be thought, that the praiſe of a denon conſiſts in 
adding new beauties, I thall be willing to recant. Dryden. . 
That the egillature ſhould have ower ta ? the ſueceſ- 


| fron; whenever the neceſſities of the 
ful towards preſerving our religion and liberty, that I know- 
not how to recant. Sxwift.. 
RecanTa'TiON. 3. from as] Retractation de- 

clatation contradictory to a former declaration. 
She could not ſee means to ed recantation to the former. 


% 


om require, is ſo uſe- 


man was im iſcovery, and forced 
n ' Stillingflect.. 


RrcAN TER. =. þ [from-recant.] Ove who recants. 
The pubkek body, which doth feldom- 

the recanter, feeling im itfelf- 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 


Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon. — 


. RacaretitvLa'TiION. 7. 1 


Milton. 


REC 


Te RECAPITTUEATE. v. 4. [recafituler, Fr. re and capi- 
_ Lat.] Ta repeat again the ſum of a former diſ- 


HyJobazes-judiciouſly and reſentingly recapitalates your main 


N 7. s Divine Dial 21. 
WM been forced to recapitulate theſe „ becauſe ow. 


kind is not mare Jiable to deceit, than it is willing to continue 
in à pleaſing error. Dryden f Du Freſnoy. 


hw recapitulate.] Diſtinct 
the princi 


repetitin of 

a recapitulariel 2 chriſtian churches; amon;, 

the reſt he addeth the ifle of Eden by name. Raleig/ 
Inſtead of an uſes from the point that ha. 

been: delivered; let. us- a brief recapitulation of the _ 

Sout 


RE cr re tlfrULATORY. adj. [from 1 ROY 


ag 
exerciſes, 
To Re ca'r any; 5 
When urks belieged Malta or. Rhodes, 
and recarried letters. 
To Rece'ne; v. n: [recedo, Latin. 1. To fall back; 
retreat. 2. To defiſt ; to relax any claim. 
© (r:Y A deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and*chiding, like tie hollow roar 
of udes, recedin from, th' inſulted ſhoar.. 
— Ye -and'fears 
Sentter d by winds recede, and wild in foreſts rave. Prior. 
All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour to 
reced from the center, and moment would fly out in 
right lines, if they were not violently reſtrained by contiguous 
matter. Bentley. 
LS I can > content ba cad mach from my own intereſts 
dee — their general aſſembly would . 
ey uaded to 
depart from ſome of their demands; but that, for the preſent, 
they had not authority to recede from any one propoſition, 
Clarendon. 
receptum, Latin . The act of receiv- 
2. The place df receiving. 3. [Recepte, Fr.] A 


Rece 15. u. ſ. 
ing. 


vote given, by which money is acknowledged to have 
Reca'ti. . /. [from . verb.] Revocation 28. or 


been received. . 4. —— admiſſion. 5. Reception; 
41 ” Preſcription of ingredients 
in, — 7 the gold e- receipt, 


-2 miſtreſs. Shakeſp. Com: of Err. 
It muſt be done upon the recezpt of the wound, before the 
patient's ſpirits be overheated, Wiſeman's Surgery 


preſs like the —— on © * {ron gal 
ex like the ecitaſy: an, on receipt of a 
letter from his — | ryden. 


(2. ) _ faw — t the receipt of cuſtom. 


Mattheav. 
(4-) Ie It; is of things ber fu. _ an univerſat declaration, work 
ing in , whoſe inſpireth/with the due — 
tion — an habit or diſpoſition of mind, whereby th 


made fit veſſels, both for the receipt and delivery of what — 
ſpiritual perfection. Hooker, 


() The fame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth might 
have bad a better 5 gn 3 1 have found a jo 
Jore ite - 

And all the: immortal. Gods, with that delight 
Of fri molt defir'ft, thy 1 of me; 
nd, to . i Cabman 
(6.) — On's bed of deaths 7 
Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th only darling. Shakeſjs, 
Il teach him a receipt to make 
Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak... Cooley: 


That Medea could make ald men young again, was nothing 
elſe, but that, from knowledge of dae ſhe had a receipt w 
make white hair black. oni — Errourt. 


R E K 


Vriſe leeches will not vain. receipts obtrud, ! 5111 o7 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crads. Bl, 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems made be made. : 
Scribonius found'the — in a lexter wrote to Tadel — 
was never able to procure the receipt during the em d life. 


Recer'vanr.s. adj. [Yecewable, Fr. from Hictive.] Capable 
of being received. Did. 
To RECEIVE. v. a. [retevarr Fr. 048 Lat.] 
take or obtain any thing a8 due. 2. It dor obtain 
from another, whether good or evil. 3. To take any 
thing communicated. 4. To embrace etal. 5. 
'Fo allow, 6. To admit. 7. Toftake as! into a veſſel. 
8. To take into a place or ſtate. 9. To conceive in the 
mind; to take ntelleQually. 
gueſt. 
.) If by this crime he owes the hover his life, 
Why, let the war receive t in valiant gore. 


A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receius for 
himſelf a. kingdom, and return. Lake, xiv. 12. 


(3. ) Though I ſhould receiv? a thouſand ſhekels of flvep: in 
mine hand, yet would I nat put forth mine hand againſt tbe 


king's ſon. Fi 


Sa 
hat ? ſhall we receive good at the hands of Gab, ard-ſhall 


we not recetve evil ? ne Us 10. 


To them haſt thou poured « dink-offering PEE 5 recei ve 


comfort in theſe? . Ivii. 6. 

He that doeth Fron. mall receive for the wang ne; and 

there is no reſpect of perſons. _ | Col. iii. 2 5+ 
Put all Fa cen an e, and Fal = 

. Eccluſ. 7. 

They lived with the friendſhip edges uality of brethren; 

received no laws from one She, ut kel eg. Sparatgly.: 3 


(3.) Draw general concluſions from. they 
meet with ; theſe make little true benefit of + ins 3 Ha, b 
of forward and achre ſpirits,, receive more harm by. it. Lac 
The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch. Locke 
The ſame 7 wilk eyery-one 


by his ſenſes or by reflection. Tori. 
To conceive ideas we receive from ſenfation, conſider 


their ches to our minds. 

(4.) We have ſet it down as a law, 5 
bottom, and not to veceiur upon credit or ** m impro- 
babilities. Bacon Nattral Hiftory. 

In an equal indiffereney for all truth; I meah tlie recending 
it, in the love of it, as truth; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving for ſuch; till we are fully 
— * ts * of the under- 

(5-) Long reevived iddirg them to de, they 
did, there was no excuſe to july their act; unleis, in — 
ſcripture, they could ſhew ſome law, t did licence them thus 
to break a recermed cuſtom. Hooker. 

Will it not be recerw'd, a A077 
When we have mark d with blood thoſe ſleepy two, 
And us'd their very daggers ; that wy kave dont? 

Who dares receiv# it other? . Shakefp. Machyth. 

Left any ſhould: think, that any thing in this number ei 
creates the diapaſon ; this computation of eight is rather a thing 
received, than any true computation; -—-- Bacon. 
(s.) When they came to they were received of 

the church. | „ Av. 4. 

Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and afterwards e- 

ceive me to glory. Pſalm Ixxiii. 24. 
Let her be ſhut out from the camp ſeven days, and after that 
received in again. 

Free converſe with perſons of different ſects will enlarge o 

towards others, and mcline us to receive them into all 
te degrees of unity and affection, which the word of God re- 
quires. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


Coins. fegen a. 
1. T0 
to hom any thing is given or paid. 


10. To — as A 1 robber, by taking the goods which he ſteals. 


Shale. | 


occaſjort of the recefuers. 


| NN_— matt — 1efs' for their al el; nt 
; one third being to de 

„who ſhall go about £q 724 75 

to faſfiion in his underſtanding any ſiapte idea, not received in 


"nerelſary rece Very WA Be ToIEtY of two thitts in thei 
them, in reference th the 3 an 2 they _ 55 
he 


things tal the 


' Locke. 


1 diſtillations, 


rarefaſtion, as that we 1 
i- To Rx ce LEBRATE. V. 4. 32 celetrate.] To 


Re'cy 


Numb. xii. _ Rece'nson. 2 / [recenffo, Lat.] Enumeration; review. 


pearing 


K E & 


(3. After the Lord had ſpoken, i was- received up into 
' heavergi und ſus an the right hand uf God. Mart, wn 19. 
(99 = — To one ef your reteiuing, 
is ſhewn. 


_ Shakeſpeare. 
Y Abundanes, fit to a and receive 
Milton. 


ny 

* [from received. ] General allowance. 
A account of the recervedrefs of the pros 
' poled o inion, think it rather worth to be examined, than ac- 
quieſced in. + Boyle. 


Recer'ven. 1 Genus, Fr. fam water] 1. One 


to whom any thing is communicated by another. ' 2; One 
3. Aw officer ap- 
ro to reetive Force money. 4+ One who partakes 

of the bleſſed ſaerament. 5. One who co-operates * 
6. The 
veſſel into which ſpiritꝭ are emitted from the til. 7- 
The veſſel of the air” pump, oor of which the air s 


drawn, and which therefore receives any body on which 


experiments are tried. 

(l.) All the learnings that his time could make him receiver 
of, he took as we do air, Shakeſp. — 
8 72 be inuener alt 


— 


ervers im 
ſo merci 


by the ble and diligettt 2 

van! . Hammond. 
(al In all works 3 fomething more is to be con- 

ech, beſides, the occalion of the' Siwers; and that is the 


Spratt. 
Gxatitude is à virtue; = wind to acids ak, 


and an odtwardadtno owtedgement” of a benefit received, toge- 


an re; 


ineſs to return 
and che 


Nai 1 3 — k 


one cd ef the mon 


ſame, as the o:caſiuns of che 
of rhe FeteFoer extend to. 

8  FSoath. 
in "+ were 3 4 — 


" receivers, 
will Be 


— oel for fr 4 pe 


60 be & el he none handleth the mona.” E 


(4+) The fignification and bent of the facrament 
dt of the receiver to ade the: grace of the: 


iit' off God 


conſigned. . Taylor's Wort nic 
(80 This is # - cate "i — of — 
knowing! their recetvers alwh $ ready's for were there no re. 


, there would; be no Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

(6.) Theſe liquors, which the wide reef ver fill, 

P »A with labour, and rein d with ſhill, 5 
Another courſe to diſtant 4 1 
Alkaline fpirits run in veins down:ths fides of the ruceiver 
which will not take fir. Ar buthwot.” 
(7.) The air that in exhauſted receivers of air pum * 
from minerals, is as 7- Ve tbo, 


Bentley. . 
BEGIN 
_ anew. 


Freachair and Englih v verſe here wedded lie 
Pp did this knot compoſe, 


r the lilly to the roſe; 
ay with h thei chained dance 4 R | 
2 the joyful Ben. Johnſon. 


1. J. — Lat. TT Neunes; new ſtate. 
A n AN hatt it is in its augment, 
quireth milder applications the confirmed one. — 


In this . Jon, = 0044 be underſtood 
from its firſt ap to ita fina} vi ___ Svehn. 


1. — not” of long 


(7.) He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of exifieace. 2. Law 4 abt -amique.. 3- Frefly; not long 


- their fight, Acht, i. 9. 


diſmiſſed, releaſed or partee from. 


diſpoſe che 


1 


I.) Theancients were of ny that thoſe arts, where 
Egypt no is, were formerly ſea, and that a conſiderable por- 
tiom of that country was rent, and formed out of the mull 
i into the nei ing ſea by the Nile. Woodward. 
(2.) Among all the great and worthy perſons, whereof the 
memory remameth, either ancient or recent, there is. not one 
. that hath been 


l 3.) ——Yyſ moves, | 
'Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, | 
The brackiſh. ause bis manly grace deforms. Pope. 
 Re'/cenTLy- adv. [from recent.] Newly; freſhly. 
| | Thoſe! tubes, which are moſt recently made of fluids, are 


mot flexible and moſt eaſily len, thened. Arbuthnot. 
Re'cEnTNESS-. 7. . [from racent.] Newneſs; freſhneſs. 
is inference of the -neeextneſs of , mankind from the re- 
centneſs of theſe, apotheoſes of gentile deities, ſeems too weak 
to hear up this ſippghtion. af the nowtas\humani .generis. Hale. 
Rece'eracLg.-#.i . [neceptarulum, Latin] A vellet or 


0 66.) This farce 


pretend to prove luccefaful. 1 

| ä 

tranſported to the mad of love. Bachm. | 8 
I" 2 „ 97. Philoſophery, who 


* 


fFnite 


* 


* f e 


ns TH 
y* powerful methods being 
eee, 
or battery can 
Hammond Fundamentals. 
About the great recgptioꝝ of their king, 
T hither 25 L 13 195 


1 Mo 5 
farther preſcribed n 


tion, SEU but the violence of ſtormin 


2 . Milton. 

a have quitted the popular doctrines of 
cher (countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common necontion ? countenan ced. Locke. 
8.) He was right glad of the French king's reception of 
- thoſe towns from Maximilian. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Rzce'eTive. adi. [receptus, Lat.] Having the quality of 


admitting what is communicated. 


The ſoul being, as it is active, perfected by love of that in- 
good, ſhall,;as it is-receptive, be alfo with thoſe 
ſupernatural paſſions of joy, peace and delight. footer. 


To advante the ſpiritual concerns of all that could in any 


' place 1 ing is race: , had for- Kind become receptive af the good he meant them, was his 

mer! _— —— 1 * ©. DES _ for 8 and endeauour. re 5 Fell 

Wien the ſharpneſs 9 he dben opened + Tire pretended firſt nianer is capable of all forms, and the 

heaven, as well to. believing gentiles 25 I heaven. aden N . ſpace is receptive of all bodies. Glarville. 
Mas no receptacle to the ſouls of either. eie. Rien 


. 
, 
* 
, » 


The ty of Tipperary, the only county palatine in Ire- 
ld. be e vs bad ones made 5 to rob 
the reſt of the counties about it. Shenſer”s State of Ireland. 
s in 2 xault, an,angent recaptacle, — 


£40 
Where for thaſe many hundred years, the bones 


Of all m rs are packt. Shakeſpeasc. ' 
The. ceptacle of and divine 
weledge. ; | Ralcigh's Heftory of the World. 
Leſt paradiſe a r | TY | 
To ſpirits fouls and all my trees their 2 tee, 
Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, ſhall. cunvey 
CC ̃²˙ w 


Theſe are conveniencies to private perſons; inſtead of being 
recettuclis for the eruly poor, they tempt men to pretend po- 
verty, in order to ſhare the advantages. | Atterbury. 
Tough the ſupply from this great receptacle below be con- 
tinual and alike to all the globe; yet when it arriveg near the 
ſurface, where the heat is not ſo uniform, it is ſubject to viciſ- 
ſitudes. 3 | Wood aa. 
ReceerTis1'LITY- 3. /- [receptus, Lat.] Poſſibility of re- 
The peripatatick matter is a pure unactuated power; and this 
conceited vacuum a mere receptibility. Glan ville. 


err. , Lreceptus, Lat.] Thing received. Not 
uſe. | 7 


They, which bebald the preſent ſtate of things, cannat con- 


| demn our ſaber enquiries in the doubtful appertenancies of arts 
and recehtarier of philoſophy. aus, 
Rx cxfrriox. A Latio-] 1. The act of re- 
ceiving. 2. The ſtate of being received. 3. Adwiſſion 
of any thing communicated. 4. Readmiſſion. 5. The 
containing. 6. Treatment at firſt coming; wel- 
Some; entertainment. 95 Opinion generally admitted. 


. e Nat in 3 
NY AN 


earned knowle; "holder's Elements of Speech. 
were its aliment the empty | 
_ ſuperfluous. | Su Kulgar' Byvours. 
a (23 Cases, e | 
Jo the receptinm of their-mattor, att ; die . 
Not to th extent of their on ſphere. Milton's Par, Loft. 
.) In ſome, animals, the avenues, provided by nature for 
the recef tiaa of ſenſations, are few, and the perception, they 
are received wich, obſcure and dull. ' i 
„ ke.s bt. rt 
O m reef tin into grace. Milton's, Þ % Loft. 
71. =P F cirmot ſurvey this. world, of fluid may, ithout 
»inking on the. hand that firſt poured it out, ani made - 
per chanvel Tor its reception. | 3 


official unte nutrition, which . 


& 
- 


1 1 [ 


= 
wo 7 


* 


. 


tory, and will not endure the teſt. 
| RECE'ss. N. ＋. [receſſus, Latia. ] . Retirement; retreat 3 


bach given chem confidence that I may be co 


receptron and. communica- 


Pece}tion of air, ;providions had been 


ov 


ECE'PTORY. adj. [receptus, Latin.] Generally or popu- 
- Although therein be contained many excellent things, and 
- vatthed upon his own experience, yet are there many _ rect p- 
an \ Brown. 


withdrawing; ſeceſſion. 2. Departure. 3. Place of re- 


. -Urement ; place of ſecrecy ; private abode. 4. [ Receæ, 


Fr,] Perhaps an abſtract of the proceedings of an impe- 
rial diet. 5. Departure into privacy. 6. Remiſſion or 
ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 7. Removal to diſtance. 
81 wt ng" ſecrecy of abode. 9. Secret part. 
(x.) What tumults could not do, an armyemuſt; my receſs 


nquered. 


5 Ling Charles. 
Fair Thames ſhe hatints, and ev'ry neighb'ring grove, 
Sacred to foft receſs and gentle love. „Prior. 


(.) We come into the world, and know not how; we live 


in it in a ſelf-neſcience, and go hence again, and are as igno- 
rant of our nec rt. | Glanville's Scefſis. 
3.) This bappy place, our ſweet | 
. Receſs, and only conſolation left. Milton's Par. Loft. 
 _ The deep recgfes of the grave he gain'd.  Drygen. 
I wiſh that a crowd of bad writers do not ruſh into the quiet 
of your receſſes. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
(A.) In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a florin taxed 
and allowed them for every ſubſtanti 


receſs. Aylife. 

(5-) The great ſeraphick lords and . 8 
In cloſe wa & and ſecret conclave fat. Milton. 
In the receſs of the jury, they are to conſider their evidence. 


. Hale. 
_ (6.) On both ſides they made rather a kind of receſs, than a 
breach of treaty, and concluded upon a truce. Bacon. 


I conceived this parliament would find work, with convenient 


17 s, for the firſt three 3 i Charles. 
x 7.) Whatſoever Ggn the fu poſſeſſed, whole receſs or vicinity 


| th the quarters of the year, thoſe of our ſeaſons were 
actually exiſtent. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(.) Good verſe, receſs and ſolitude requires; 
And eaſe from cares, and undiſturb'd defires. Dryden. 
In their myſteries, and moſt ſecret receſſes, and adyta 

ir religion, their heathen prieſts betrayed and led their 
votaries into all the moſt horrid unnatural fins. Hammond. 
Every ſcholar ſhould acquaint himſelf with a ſuperficial 
ſcheme of all the ſciences, 1 there is no neceſſity for every man 
of learning to enter into their difficulties and keep receſſes. 


Watts on the Mind. 


'Recz's510w. n. ſ. [receſfo, Lat.] The act ef retreating. 


ToRrycna'nce. v. a. [rechanger, Fr. 


re and change.] Lo 


* Change again. 


- ** © Thoſe endued with forefight, work with facility; others are 


perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dryden, 


R E C R E © 
ToRecnalace. v. 4. [recharger, Fr. re and charge. 1. diſtance be. greater or leſs in any 
To accuſe in teturn. 2. Toatack anew. F reciprocally proportional to the di | 
1.) The fault, that we find with them, is, that they overmuch attractive force of the is the ſame, whether the diſtance 
abide the chunck of her in theſe things: whereu | Tom pie lm, i the bag of de of the water 
they recharge us, as if in things we gave the church a drawn up is the if the height of it be reciproc 
liberty, which hath no limits or bounds. 74 to the hei ht of the gl precks. 
(2.) They _ recharge, and all the fon. — Tho two do reciprocally affect each other with the 
They drive, and ſquander the huge cet. Dryden. ſame force an vigour, as they v do. the ſame in 
RE CEA“ T. u. / Among hunters, a leſſon which the buntſ- any other ſituation. entley. 


man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their Rect e! PROCALNESS. 25 . (hens 1 Murual re- 
game, to call them back from purſuing a r 


That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but that T will . 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an To Ru CIAO AHB. v. . j. {rociprecus, Lat. reciproguer, Fr.] 


invifible baldrick, all women ſhall pardon me. Shakeſp. To a interchangeably ; to alternate. 
Recipiva'tiON. 3. / Leeridivus, Latin. 1 3 ; One brawny the puffing bellows plies, 
falling again. FLY 1 4 _ — _—_— 9 8 
Our renewed tence penſn required, rom whence breath, 
though mixed with much o* weakneſs, frailties, recidivdtions, The lobe adhefive, ond the ſweat of death. 


to make us capable of pardon. Hammann Pratt. Cat. Reciyroca' TION. . |. [reciprocatio, from reciprocus, Lat. 
Recip1i'vous. adj. [recidivas, Lat.] Subject to fall again. 


Ailternation ; action interchan 
Re'cies. n. . [recipe, Lat. the term uſed by phyſicians, Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch 8 
when · they dirett ingredients. & medical preſcription. 


of rarefaction, condenſation nd ſeparation. | Bacon. 
I ſhould enjoin you wages for abſence doth in a kind — That Ariſtotle drowned himſelf in Euripus, 3 


the cauſe, an phyſicians firſt recite, vomitin reſolve the cauſe of its v ation or ebb and flow 
EY but this — bom too harſh. ms. a day, is ly bel} 
thecary train is wholly'blind, | — th iv owe ar nb, ti by the 
mw the ood rote Hes take, motion of the waters, ſo far as the of the ſea ex- 
"And many deaths of one preſerption make. | | tends to the bottom, brought to a level. Ray. 
Recr'eienT. 3. J. [reciprens, Latin.] 4. The receiver ; — bles the forcible — of # ſpeing, and 
that to which any thing i is communicated. 2. The veſſel the diaſtole its flyi this again to its 7 ſite: what _ 
into which ſpirits are driven by the ſtill. r. ane. +. 
01.) Though the images, or whatever elſe is the cauſe of ſenſe, Rect 2 [recijus, Lat.] Ky + aQ of wp car 
may be alike 2s from the object, yet may the repreſentations, be Re c1 'TAL. n. . from Fecite,] 1. Repetition; rehearſal 
varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glarwville, 2. 3 3s . : 


(2.) The form of ſound words, diſſolved chymical prepa- 
ration, ceaſes to be nutritive; and after all 2 labours of the 
alembeck, leaves in the reci tient a fretting corroſive. 


o . 
(2.) This often ſets him on empty h baſs and dernrs bm 


Decay of Piety. into fantaſtick recitals of his on perf, 
RECPPROCAL. adj. [reciprocus, Lat. reciproque, Prench.] (4 To make the 28 recital aptly chime, 
1. Acting in viciſſiiude; alternate. 2. Mutual; done by Or bring the | loſs to * 


each to each. 3. Mutually interchangeable. 4. In geo- Is mighty hard. rn 
metry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four numbers, Recrra' TION. u. f. [from recite.] Repetition; — 


the fourth number is ſo much leſſer than the ſecond, as If menaces of ſcripture fall upon men's if they are 
the third is greater than the firſt, and vice * Harris. mw the recitations and — of Gad's — wrath, and 
(1.) Corruption is reciprocal to two oſe decrees and that wrath have no reſpe& to the actual fins of 


"and es ole and det 


are as nature's two 


men ; why ſhould terrors reſtrain me from ſin, when preſent ad- 


vantage invites me to it ? Hammond. 
He uſed philoſophical arguments and Pacitictions. Temple. 
RCI TATIvEZ. I.. F [from recit.] A kind of tuneful 


REcirar Ivo. 


Bacon. 
What if that light, | 
To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar N | 
Enlight'ning her by da 171 ſne = night, 5 | 
This earth? reciprocal, be there, | : 
Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 
(2.) Where there's no of a reciprocal aid, there can be 


no reaſon for the mutual ob 


tion. 
In reciprocal duties, the a lure on one ſide juſtif 
failure on the other. f 


(3-) Theſe two rules will ender 2 definition reciprocal with 
the thing defined; which, in the ſchools, fi 


CE 


finition may be uſed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. 

(4-) According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and aQ- 

vity of aliment an medicines are in reciprocal p ion, the 

effect will be the fame. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Rtct'yxOCALLY. adv. [from mea. } 
terchangeably. 

——— His mind and place 
Infecting one another reciprocally. Shake 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by the 

bound the fight, which cauſe it to repoſe for 
time; and reciprocally the ſhadows may be made 6 
lightening your ground, 
If the diſtance be about the beaded * of an 1 
water will rife to the height of about an inch 


. Henry vIII. 
ows which 


ble en- 


L"Eftrange. 


To RECTTE. v. a. [recitg 
igniſies, that the de- 


r in- 


Er more muſical than com- 5 
and leſs than l _— 
He introduced the e verſe, 
and x era in — e aer, 0 * 
upheld on either 6 
Then chus in quains recitativ ſpoke. 7 
Jareciter, 
to repeat; to en to tell over. 
While Telephus's — charms, 
1 
reate, f 
Aud in the —— & 
3 . cull verſe recite 
bring ſcenes of -op'nin to ä . 
rr 3 OY 
You. loſe your patience. - Peres: Etifiles of Horace. 


Wn 4 * = . 
Pr! To rehearſe; 


. 


Recrre, v. I {recit, Fr. from the verb.] Recital. Not 


me ſpace of 


in uſe. 
This a to. all former beckies or aries of long-liv'd 
races, it eaſy to conclude, that health and long life are 
the bl of the p well as rich. 


> the © 
; and if the RecvT . 2 1 One who recites. 


* 


Temple. 


"7 
1 


RE E 


To RECK. v. a. [necan, Saxon.] 1. To care; to 
8 to mind ; to rate at much; to be in care · . 
Neat is ſkill retained in Scotland: it has of before the 
thing. 2. It xECKs. v. imperſonal, To care. 
3.) Thou's but a lazy I 
And'recks much of thy ſwinke, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words, 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. 
— — , Good or bad, fs 
What do I rect, fith that he dy'd entire. 
I reck as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good 


(2:) Of night or lonelineſs it rechs me not; 
fear the dread events that dog them both, 
— the perſon 


as ungracious parſons do, 

Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n ; 
Yet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, 
| Recks not his own > hs 1 
RRCELESs. . {from | 3 Recce Po Saxon | -are- 
leſs; heedleſs; mindleſs ; untouched. See RECK. This 
is written by Dryden, much in the articte 4vretchleſs : 
reck/eſs is moſt gong, 04 Ry 8 

It the King as #eckleſs, as them difigent. Sidney. 
Wo after, more to be reveng d of Eglamour 

Than for the love of rechlefs Silvia. 


He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 


fteep'; carelefs, reckleſs, and fearleſs of whiat's paſt, preſent or 
to come; inſenſible of mortality and deſperately mortal. 


Next this was drawn the reckleſs cities lame, 
When a ſtrange hell aa crctotos 
AxlenLzen Rss. . . [from rect. This word in the ſeven- 
 reenth article is cxreneoully written awretcble/neſs.] Care- 
leſſnefs; neghgence. 


Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud recilgcieſs 


in chem. Sidney. 
#+RECKON. v. „ {neccan, Saxon ; reckenen, Dutch. 
1. To number; to count.” 2. To eſteem z to zccount. 


3. To affign in an account. ARE 
'(1,) The prieſt all rector unto him the money according 
bs-the years that rethiin, and it ſhalt be abated. Lev. xxvii. 19. 
 Numb'ring of his virtues * 8 
Death loſt the rechoning of his days. Crafbaw. 
When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtences by us 


ch rom ſome known . | 
1 epochs marked out by motions in it? Locke, 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returnin 
at equidiſtant periods, would as well ſerve men to 7zo407 their 
years by, as the motions of the fun.  Lacke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outſide of the 
church, though I only told three ſides of it. Addiſon. 

A multitude of cities are rechoned up by the grograpl ers, 
particularly by Ptolemy. _ rbuthzot on Coins. 
agar” we calinot be perſuaded that the will of God 
is, we ſhould ſo far reje& the authority of men, as to reckon it 
_— aviary is {till ſo famous, that it is rcokoxed for one of 
thoſe. notables, which men of foreign nations record. Mottos. 

For him I reckon not in high eftate ; | 
But thee, whoſe ſtrength, while virtue was her mate, : 
Might have ſubdu'd the earth. Milton's Agonifles, 


Shakeſd. | 


Shatefpeart. 


of this ſehſfbte world, and 


Hooker. > 


-N. e 


People, Jung and raw, and ſoft natured, are apt to think 
it an eaſy thing to gain love, and rechon their own riendſhip a 
ſure price of another man's: but when experience ſhall have 
ſhewn them the hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs of 
others, and the baſeneſs of all, they will find that a friend is the 
| zoe God, and that he only, who made hearts, can unite 

. South's Sermons. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military government 

and revenues, and reckon it among what ſhall be thought ne- 

ceflary for their barrier ? Swifts Miſcellames. 

(3-) To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. Romans, iv. 4. 

7e RR CK ON. . n. 1. To compute; to calculate. 2. To 
ſtate an account: it has auth before the other party. 3. To 
charge to account: with on. 4. To pay a penalty: with 
for before the crime. 5. To call to puniſhment : it has 
with, 6. [Compter fur, Fr.] To lay ſtreſs or dependance 
upon. 

61.) We may fairly reckon, that this firſt 
with that ſecond generation of many who were 
converts, extended to the middle of the ſecond cen 

1 We ſhall not ſpend a large 


of apoſtles, 
eir * 7394 
. Addiſon. 
| expence e 
ore we recion with your ſeveral loves, 


And make us even with you. Shakeſp. 
(34) Il all poſterity. | 
Into the debt, and reclon on her head. Bei. Johnſon. 


(4.) If they fail in their bounden duty, they ſhall reckon for 
it one 1 * | Sanderſon's Yi nt. 
(5.) God fuffers the moſt grievous fins of particular perſons 
to go unpuniſhed in this wotld, beeauſe His juſtice will have 
another 2 to meet and reckon with them. Tillotſox. 
(6.) You recton upon loſing your friends kindnefs, when you 
have ſufficiently convinced them, they can neyer hope for any of 
yours, Temes Miſcellanizs, 
Re'cxontn. =. [from reckon.] One who computes ; 
one who calculates coft. | 
Reckoner without their hoſt muſt reckon twice. 
Rz'cxoniNnG. a. /. [from reckon.) 1. Computation; cal- 
culation. 2. Account of time. 3. Accounts of debtor 
and creditor. 4. Money charged by an hoft. 5. Ac- 
count taken. 6. Efteem ; account; eftimation. 
2.) Can'ft thou their rect nings keep? the time compute ? 
When their fwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their fruit. Sandys. 
(3.) They that know how their own rect ning goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. Daniel. 
It is with a man and his conſcience, as with one man and 
another; even recioning makes laſting friends; and the way to 
make reckontings even, is to make them often. South. 
(4.) His induſtry is up ſtairs and down; his eloquence the 
parcel of a rechazing. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, it ſtrikes a man 
more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakeſp. 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a reckontag. 


Camden, 


= Addcfon. 
( 5-) There was no reckoning made with them of the maney 
delivered into their hand. | 2 Kings. 


6.) Beauty, though in as t excellency in yourſelf as in 
4 P a Wag x r of 4 25 of an gut- 
wart fading benefit nature beſtowed. Sidney. 
Were they all of as great account as the bet among them, 
with us notwithſtanding they ought not to be of ſuch recko.:tny, 
that their opinion ſhould cauſe the laws of the, church to give 
A Hooters Prcface. 
A Re'cx oninG-Book. 2. /. [from reckoning and beeck.] A 
book in which money received and expended is ſet down. 
ToRecLai'm. v. a. [reclamo, Latin] r. To refarar; to 
correct. 2. [Reclamer, French] To reduce to the ftate 
deſired. 3. To recall; to cry out againſt. 4. To 
tame. . 
(1.) He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous practices, 
but ſhewed judgment on them for cnſunple fake, that all 
the meaner fort, which were infected vith that evil, might, by 
terror thereof, be reclaimed and ſaved. 8722 Spenſer, 


＋ 8 


REC 

This errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall fave more 

in one ſummer, than Themiſon deſtroyed in any autumn. 
| | Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

Reciaim your wife from ſtrolling up and down 

To all aſſizes.  Dryden's Juvenal. 
Tis the intention of providence, in all the various expreſ- 
ſions of his goodneſs, to ; ec laim mankind, and to engage their 


obedience. Rogers's Sermons. 
The penal laws in being againſt papiſts have. been found 


inefteuai, and rather confirm than reclaim men from their 


errors. 


(2.) It was for him to haſten to let his people ſee, 
meant to govern by law, howſoever he came in by the ſword ; 
and fit alſo to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
thay had fo lately talked of as an enemy. 

Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 


Swift. 


Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 
Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coaſt? 

Or is her tow'ring flight clad = 

By ſeas from Icarus's downfal nam'd ? 

Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advice. Prior. 


(3-) The head ſtrong horſes hurried Octavius, the trem- 
bling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. 


Dryden. 
— Oh tyrant love! | 
Willom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. Pope. 
(4. Upon his fiſt he bore | | 

An eagle well reclaim'd. Dryden, Knight's Tale. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, ty and 

bears reclaimed by pars | uſage ? _ L['Eftrarge. 


RECLAIMAN T. 3. /. [from reclaim.] Contraditer. 
In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines were 
_ proſcribed, and anathematized in the famous council of Nice, 
conſiſting of 318 biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, 
cxcepting a few reclaimants. | 


back; to lean ſidewiſe. 
The mother 
Reclin'd her dying head upon his breaſt. | 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin d, | 

The purling ſtreams that through the meadow ſtray d, 

In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addiſon. 
ToRecLi'ne. v. 2. To reſt ; to repoſe; to lean. 
RecLi'Ne. adj. [reclinis, Latin.) In a leaning poſture. 

| They fat recline 

On the ſoft downy bank, damaſk'd with flowers. 
ToRecLo'se. wv a. [re and cloſe.] To cloſe again. 

The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd; 

The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor d, | 

Secur'd the valves. Pope s Odyſſey. 
To Rx cLV'D E. v. a. [recludo, Latin.] To open. 

The ingredients abſorb the inteſtinal fv 

oppilations, and mundify the blood. | Harvey. 
RecLu'sz. adj. [reclus, Fr. recluſus, Latin.] Shut up; 
retired. | Co | 
This muſt be the inference of a mere contemplative ; a 
recluſe that converſes only with his own meditations. 
| | Decay of Piety. 
The nymphs 


Meliſſan, ſacred and recluſe to Ceres, 


Pour ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 
I all the live- long day 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe 
From human converſe, _ Philips. 


RecLu'ss. n. . A retired perſon. | 3 
It ſeems you have not lived ſuch an obſtinate recluſe from the 
diſputes and tranſactions of men. | 


Re coaGuLa'TION. #. J. [re and coagulation. ] Second 
coagulation. | 
This ſalt, diſſolved in a convenient quantity of water, does 


that he 


Vaterland. 
ToREcL1'NE. v. a, [reclino, Lat. recliner, Fr.] To lean 


| Dryden. 


.Rzco'cxisor. n. /. He who gives the 


Acknowledgment ; memorial. 


Milton. | 


uities, reclude 


Hammond. 


R 3 8 
upon its recoagulation diſpoſe of the aqueous particles among 


its own ſaline ones, and ſhoot into cryſtals. Boyle. 
Reco'Gnisance. #. . [recogniſance, Fr.] 1. Acknow- 
ledgment of perſon or thing. 2. Badge. 3- A bond of 


record teſtifying the recogniſor to owe unto the recog- 
niſee a certain ſum of money; and is acknowledged in 
ſome court of record ; and thoſe that are mere recog- 
niſances are not ſealed but enrolled: It is alſo uſed for 
the verdict of the twelve men empannelled upon an 


aſſize. | 3 4 

(2.) Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians or 
not; if by external profeſſion be chriſtians, then are they 
of the viſible church of Chriſt ; and chriſtians by external pro- 
feſſion they are all, whoſe mark of recognizance hath. in it 
thoſe things mentioned, yet although they be impious idolaters 


and wicked hereticks. Hooker. 
She did gratify his amorous works \ 

With that recognizance and pledge of love, | 

Which I firſt gave her ; an erchief. Shakeſpeare. 


(3.) The Engliſh ſhould not marry with any Iriſh, unleſs 
bound by recogni/ance with ſureties, to continue loyal. Davies. 
To Recoann'st. v. a. [recognoſco, Lat] i. To acknow- 
ledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any perſon or 
thing. 2. To review; to reexamine. 5 
(1.) He brought ſeveral of them, even under their own 
hands, to recognize their ſenſe of their undue procedure uſed. 
by them unto him. | | Fell. 
The Britiſh cannon formidably roars, 
While ſtarting from his oozy bed, 
Th' aſſerted ocean rears his reverend head, 
To view and recogni/e his ancient lord. Dryden. 
Then firſt he recegnis d th' æthereal 5. | 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt. | Pope. 
4 vaſt, recognize thy ſov'reign queen: | 
thou ne er ſeen me? know'ſt. thou not me ſeen ? Harte. 
(2.) However their cauſes ſpeed in your tribunals, Chriſt 
will recognize: them at a WR | South, 
Rx cod vis EE“. . J. He in whoſe fayour the bond is 
drawn. FP | 
recogniſance. 
RR cOoGNI TIN. . ſ. [recognitio, Latin] 1. Review; 
renovation of knowledge. 2. Knowledge confeſſed. 3. 
(1.) The virtues of ſome being thought 


expedient to be an- 
nually had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of pub- 
lick reading, whereby the lives of ſuch ſaints had, at the time 


of their yearly memorials, folemn recognition in the church of 


:  _ Hooker. 
(. 2.) Every ſpecies of fancy hath three modes; recogxition of 
a thing, as preſent ; memory of it, as paſt; and foreſight of 
it, as to come. | __ Grew's Coſnol. 
(3.) The Ifraclites in Moſes' days were redeemed out of 
t in memory and recognition whereof they were com- 
manded to obſerve the weekly ſabbath. „ 
If the recognition or acknowldgement of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by juſtice of aſſize, 
and the yearly value of thoſe lands be declared by affidavit 
made les the ſame juſtice ; then is the recognition and value 
ſigned with the hand- writing of that juſtice. Bacon. 


To Recor't. u. #. [reculer, French.] 1. To ruſh back 


in conſequence of reſiſtance, which cannot be overcome 
by the force imprefſed. 2. To fall back. 3. To fail; 
to ſhrink. 

(t.) The very tho 


t of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in ray too mighty. Shakefdeare, 
Revenge, at firft though ſweet, | 
Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recoilr. Miko:. 


Amazement ſeiz d 


All th" hoſt of heav'n, back they recoil'd, afraid 


At firſt. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Eril on itſelf ſhall back recoil. | 


Wilton. 
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Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, _ 

Like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, miſſes or recoils., Denham. 
My hand's ſo foft, his heart fo hard, 

The blow recoils, and hurts me while I ſtrike ! Dryden, 


Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endeavourin 
to reaſon men into a contrary perſuaſhonf. nature will ſtill — 


and at laſt return to itſelf. Tillotſon, 
(2.) Ye both forewearied be; therefore a while 
I read you reſt, and to your bowers recoil. Stenſer. 
| Ten paces huge g | 
He back zecoil'd;, the tenth on bended knee, 
His maſſy tpear upſtay d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) A good and virtuous nature may recor/ 
In an imperial charge. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Recoi'r.. 1. /. [from the verb.] A falling back. 
ToRnecorNn. v. a. [re and coin. ] To coin over again. 
Among the Romans, to. preſerve great events upon their coins, 
when any icular- piece of money grew very ſcarce, it was 
often recoined by a ſucceeding emperor. 


anew . | 
The mint gained upon the late ſtatute, by the recoinage 
of groats and half-groats, now twelvepences and ſixpences. 
ky | | | Bacon. 
To RECOLLE'CT. v. 4. [recolle4us, Latin.] 1. To re- 
cover to memory. 2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. 
3. To gather what is ſcattered; to gather again. 
(1. ) It did relieve my paſſion much; 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of theſe molt briſk and giddy paced times. Shaleſp. 
Recellect every day the things ſeen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your underſtanding. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) = e Tyrian queen | 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; 
Then recollected ftood. Dryden's Aneis. 
(3-) Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 
men may recollect thoſe ſcattered divine beams, and kindling 
with them the topicks proper to warm our ions, enflame 
holy zeal. | = Boyle. 


 Recoi.Le'crion. . /. [from recullect.] Recovery of no- 


tion; revival in the memory. 
Recollection is when an idea is ſought after by the mind, and 
with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 


Locke. 


Finding the recolleFion of his thoughts diſturb his ſleep, he 
remitted the particular care of the compoſition. Fell. 


Let us take care that we fleep not without fuch a recollection 


of the actions of the day as may repreſent any thing that is 


remarkable, as matter of ſorrow or thankſgiving. Taylor. 

The laſt image of that troubled heap, | : 
When ſenſe ſublides, and fancy ſports in ſleep, 
Though paſt the recallection of the thought, 

Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought. Pope. 


To RE cou PORT. v. 3. [re and comfort.] 1. To comfort 
or conſole again. 2. To give new ſtrength. 

(1.) What place is there left, we may hope our woes to 
recomfort ? | Sidney. 
Ne er through an arch ſo hurried the blown tides, 
As the recomforted through th' gates. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 

| As one from ſad diſmay 
Recamforted, and, after thoughts diſturb'd, 


Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. Ailton. 
( 2.) In ſtrawberries, it is uſual to help the ground with 
muck ; and likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes with muck put 


to the roots; but to water with muck water is not 3 

| | acon. 

ToRecomut'nct. v. a. [recommencer, Fr. re and com- 
mence.) 'To begin anew. 

To RECOMME'/ND. v. a. [recommender, French; re and 
commend.) 1. To praiſe to another ; to advance by 
praiſe to the kindneſs of another. 
able. 3- To commit with prayers. 


Addiſon. 
| Recoi'nace. 2. J. [re and coinage. ] The act of coining p 


2. To make accept- 
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(.) Mecepas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguſtus, 
whoſe praiſes helped to make him popular while alive, and 
after his death have made him precious to poſterity. Dryden. 
(2.) A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. Pofe. 
(3-) They had been recommended to the grace of God. 
Acte, xiv. 
REecomme'nDaBLe. adj. [recommenſlabie, Fr. from rect m- 
mend.] Worthy of recommendation or praiſe. 

Though theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pretence to advan- 
tage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recommendable. 

| Glawulle's Preface to Scep/is. 

REecommenpa'rion. =. , [ricommendation, French; from 

recommend.) 1. The act of recommending. 2. That 
which ſecures to one a kind reception from another. 

(2.) Poplicola's doors were opened on the outſide, to ave 
the 22 even the common civility of aſking entrance; where: 
misfortune was a powerful recommendation; and where want 

itſelf was a powerful mediator. Dryden. 
ECOMME'NDATORY. adj. [from recommend.) bat 
which commends to another. 
Verſes recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. | Sqwift. 
Recomme'nper. n. , [from recommend.) One who re- 
commends. | | | 

St. Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
ſolitary ſtate as he was, declares it to be no proper ſchool for 
thoſe who are to be leaders of Chriſt's flock. Atterbury. 


ToRecomi'r. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit anew. 


When they had bailed the twelve biſhops, who were in the 
Tower, the houſe of commons expoſtulated with them, and 
cauſed them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 
7 RE COM ACT. v. a. [re and compa?.] To join anew. 
Repair | 

And recompact my ſcatter'd body. Donne. 
To Recouye'nse. wv. a. [recompenſr, Fr. re and compenſo, 


Latin.] 1. To repay ; to requite. 2. To give in re- 
quital. 3. To compenſate; to make up by ſomething 
equivalent. 4. To redeem ; to pay for. 


(1.) Continue faithful, and we will recompenſe you. 
| | 1 Mac. x, 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recomfenſing 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron, vi. 23. 
| (2.) Thou waſt begot of them, and how canſt thou recom- 
penſe them the things they have done for thee ! Eccluſ. viii. 28. 
Recomfenſe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xu. 17. 
(3-) French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the beſt ſoil, 
recomf enſing the ſame with a profitable plenty. Carew. 
Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, ſaid,” that he 
would in fhort time find occaſion for them to recompenſe that 
diſgrace, and again to ſhow their approved valour. MK-:o/les. 
He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com- 
plement thereof, recom;enſeth the ſlowneſs of his maturation. 
| Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
(4.) If the man have no kinſman to recumpenſe the treſpaſs 
unto, let it be recomſ enſed unto the Lord. Num. v. 8. 


RE “COMP EN SE. . / [recompenſe, Fr. from the verb.] 1- 


Reward; ſomething given as an acknowledgment of 
merit. 2. Equivalent; compenſation. : 
(3.) Thou'rt fo far before, | 
That ſwifteſt wing of recompenſ?e is flow 3 
To overtake thee. Shateſtetre. 
(2.) Wiſe men thought the vaſt advantage from their learning 
and pam an ample recompenſe for any inconvenience from 


their paſſion. | Clarendon. 
our mother's wrongs a recompenſe. ſhall meet, 

I lay my ſceptre at her daughter's feet. | Dryden. 
REecomerLEMENT. 2. / [re and compilement.] New com- 
pilement. — 

Although I had a purpoſe to make a 
comfilement of the laws, I laid it aſide. 
82 


or rg- 
Bacon. 


particular digeſt 


e 

To Rrcoupo'se. v. 4. [recampoſer, Fr. re and compaſe.] 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. 2. To form or adjuſt 

anew. | 
(1.) Elijah was fo tranf that he could not receive 
anſwer from God, till by muſick he was recompaſed. Taylor. 
(2.) We produced a lovely purple, which we — 2 or 
_ recomfoſe at pleafure, by ſeves ing or reapproaching the edges 
of the two 1. Boyle cn Colours. 
Recomeosi'rrow. =. J [re and compoſition.) Compoſition 


renewed. 


To RECONCILE. wv. a. [reconcilier, French; reconcilia, 


Latin] 1. To make to like again. 2. To make to be 
liked again. 3. To make any thing conſiſtent. 4. To 
reſtore to favour. | 
(1.) This noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul | 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconciPd my thoughts | 
To thy good truth and. honour, Sbateſp. 
— Submit to Ceſar; SOS 
And recoacile thy mighty foul to life. Addiſon's Cato. 


He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up with what eaſily 
offers itſelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile himſelf to 
the fatigue of twning things in his mind, to: diſcover their more 
retired ſecrets. | Locke. 
(2.) Many wiſe men, wito knew the tręaſurer's talent in re- 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to _— afﬀfec- 
tions, believed the loſs of the duke wes unſeaſonable. 

| Clarendon. 
how to 
Locke. 


(3-) The great men among the ancients underſtood 
recoacilte manual labour with affairs of ſtate. 

 —— Queſtions of _ and wrong 

Which though our conſciences have reconciled, 

My learning cannot anſwer. Southern's Spartan Dame. 

Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 

Conũder'd ſingly, or beheld too near; | 

Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 


Due diftance recenciles ta form and grace. Pope. 
(4.) So thou ſhalt do for every one that erreth and is fimple, 
ſo ſhall ye reconcile the houſe. | . Xlv. 20. 
Let him live before thee recuncil d. Milton. 


RE CONCFLEABLE- adj. [reconciliable, Fr. from reconcile. | 
1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. 2. Conſiſtent ; poſſible 
to be made confiltent. 

(2.) What we did was againſt the dictates of our own con- 
ſcience; and conſequently never makes that act reconcileable 
with a regenerate eſtate, which otherwiſe would not he fo. N 


a 222 3 the rl bom, __ 
teable, b fin t ſome ſpoke of the men of war only 
* Rd the trank 5 © Arbutbniet, 


and others ad 


The bones, to be the moſt convenient, ought to have been 
us light, as was reconcileable with fuſficient ſtrength. Cheyne. 
Worldly 2 yy -may hinder * attendance 
upon dhe worlhip of God, and are not reconcileable wich fo- 
lemn 1 | A Nelſon. 


Rxconci'LeABLENESS. . f. [fi 
Confiſtence ; poſſibility to de reconcited. 2. Diſpoſition 


to renew love. 


(x.) The cylinder is a lifeleſs. trunk, which hath, nothing of 


ce 


choice or will in it; and therefore cannot be a fit reſemblan 
to ew the reconctleableneſs of fate with choice. Hammond. 
Diſcerning how the ſeyexal parts of ſcripture are fitted to 
il times, perſons and occurrences, we ſhall diſcover not 
only 2 reconcileableneſs, but a friendſhip and perfe& harmony 
betwixt texts, that here ſeem moſt at variance. Boyle. 
RaconcrLEeMENT. #. J [from reconcile,} 1. Reconcili- 
ation; renewal of kindneſs ; favour reſtored. 2. Friend- 


thip renewed. 


K.) Injury went beyand all degree of reconcilement 


Creature fo fair! his reconcilement ſeek in i 3 idney 


[from reconcileable.] 1. 


R E C 


On one ſide great reſerve, and 5 entment- on the 
other, have enflamed 2nimolites, py ee fy rerancilement 
impracticable. | Ferit. 

See e e 

: but ur | 

And recs F Milian: Paradiſe: Loft. 

Reconc!'LxR. 1. f. [from reconcile.] i, One who renews 
friendſhip between athers. 2. One who diſcovers the 
conſiſtence between propoſitions. 

(1.) He not only attained his purpoſe of uniting diſtant par- 
ties unto each other, but contrary to the uſual fate of reconci lers, 
gained them to- himſelf. Fell, 

(. .) Part of the world know how-to accommodate St. James 
and St. Paul, better than ſome late recazcilers. Norris. 

Reconcitia'rion, =. / [reconci/itio, from re and concilis, 
Latin; reconcoliation, Fr.] 1. Renewal of friendihip. 
2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppoſite ; ſolution of 
ſeemipg contrarieties. 3- Atonement ; expiation, 

(x. ſe diſtinctions of the fear of God give us à clear 
and eaſy reconciliation of thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies of ſcrip- 
ture, with reſpe& to this affection. Rogers. 

(3.) He might be a merciful and faithful high prieft to make 
recenciliaticn tor ſin. _ Heb. ii. 17. 

To Reconpe/nse. wv. 4 re and condenſe.] To condenſe 
anew, 

In the heads of ftills and necks of eolipiles, fuch 7 1 
quickly are by a very little cold re into water. Boyle 
Reco'npiTtTE. adj. {reconditus, Lat.] Secret; profound; 
we greement thought and expreſſion ſeldom h 

difa nt between thought and ion ſeldom hap- 
pens, but among men of more — ſrckkes and dee rw 4 
ing | | Felton ow the Claſſicks. 


To Rxcanpu'ct. v. a. Freconduit, Fr. recondufins, Latin; 

re and condud.] To conduct again. 
| Wander'ſt thou within this lucid orb, 
Amid'ſt 


„ Ss.  - 


again when reconjoined into a liquor. 
To N. 0 


To conquer 

= — — to recunguer Ogier. Davies. 
TFoRzcanye'ne. . s. Ire and conaene.] To aſſamble anew. 
A worſe accident fell out about the time af the toro honſes 
recumvening, which made a Wenderful impreſſion. Clarendon. 
To Reco'nsBCnars. w. 4. fe and confecrate.} To con- 

ſecrate anew. | | 
If a church. mould be confumed by fire, it Mall, in ſuch a 
V ¹ ce 
0 RE CON VIB VV. v. a. fre convey % COnvey again. 

rivers loſt. in ſeas, n 5 air, 
| _ Thence recoxveys, there to be loſt again. Denham. 
To RECORD. v 4. (öde, Latin ; recorder, French. ] 
1. To regiſter any thing ſo that its m may not be 


ut, XXX. 20. 
they might the more 
con- 


Locle. 


3 1 To SM to caufe to de remembered 
to y. 3. To recite; to repeat; perhaps, to tune. 
Qut of uſe. * 85 | 
GA.) I made him my bock, where my 
The hiſtory of all my ſecret thoughts. 
—— He ſhall record a 55 

Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 

Unto his ſon Lorenzo. 7 Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe things that are recorded of him and his impiety, are 
written in the chronicies. | 1 . 

I. call heaven and gart to record this day againſt vou, that I 
have ſet before you life. and death. De 

They gave complex ideas names, that 

eafily record and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily 
verſant in. e 


K E e 
(2.) So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. Milton, 
43.) They long d to fee the day, to hear the lark, 


Record her hymns, and chant her carrots bheſt. Fairfax. 
Re'corn. n. /. (record, Fr. from ghe verh. The accent 
of the 'noun is indifferently on either ſyllable ; of the 
verb \alwajs on the laſt. ] Regiſter; authentick me- 


Is it upon record ? or elſe reparted _ 92 
Succeſſtvely, Ca age? Shale. Richard I. 
— — N cnt. be 
The Volfrians dare break with us. 
We have recard that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. Shakeſp. 
The king made .a record of theſe things, and Mardocheus 


| 


wrate therenf. | OT Efth. xii. 4. 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, Wh | F : 
The records of his covenant. - Milton. 
Of fuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, 2 
Who hurn'd, the temple where ſhe was ador d. Dryden. 


If he affirms ſuch a monarchy continued to the flood, I would 
know what — has it * | * 
Though the ateſted copy of a record be good proof, yet the 
copy of à copy never fo well atteſted will not be admitted as a 


f in judicature. Locke. 
Thy elder look, great Janus! caft 
Into the long records of ages paſt ; 
Review the years in faireſt action dreſt. Prior. 


RseconDa'tion. n. . [recordatio, Lat.] Remembrance. 
Not in uſe. | | 
I never ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſpout as high as heav'n 
Far Fecordgtica ta my noble huſband. 
Make a recordation to my foul, 
Of every {yllyable.that. here was ſpoke. 
A. map of the primitive temper, when. the church by lowli- 
neſs. did flourith in high examples, which I have inſerted as a 
due recordation of his virtues, having been much obliged to 
him for many fayours. otton. 
Rx con DER. n. /. {from recen .] 1. One whole hufneſs is 
to regiſter. NN 2. The keeper of the rolls in 
city. 3. A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument. 
71 but your recurder am in this, 
Or mouth and ſpeaker af the univerſe, 
A miniſterial notary ; for tis | 
Not I, but you and fame that make the yerſe. 
(2.) Taſk'd, what. meant this wilful ſilence ? 
His anſwer was, the people were nat us d 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
The olfce of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
ons are ſolliciting to fucceed him. Sewift. 
(3+) The ſhepherds went among them, and fang an eclogue, 
while the other ſhepherds, pulling out «recorders, which poſſeſt 
the place of pipes, accorded their muſick to the athers voice. 


Donne, 


Sidney. 


a recorder, the three uppermalt holes yield one tone, which 
is PLE lower * the ton — y firſt tte NR 
The figures of recorders, tes pipes are ſtraight ; 
dut the recorder hath a leſs here „ and 5 ow. 
Aacon s Natural Hiftorv. 
To Recov'cu. v. n. le and caucb.] To lie down 
0 Thow:wok's the night-w dl e day ; 
Then lions whelps lie reaxing for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food; 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, 
Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Wetton.. 
To RECO'VER. v. a. [recouvrer, Fr. recupero, Lat.] 1. 
To reftore from ſickneſs or diforder. 2. To repair. z. 
To regain ; to get again. 4. To releaſe. 5. To attain ; 
to reach; to come up to. Not in uſe. 


(z.) Would my Lord were with the propke. ; for he would 
recower him of his leproſy, | 


oerned to recover ume the 
vrhole race of mankind. | 


rep uer. * | 


poor, and recopering of ſight to the blind. 


*Reco'vexy: . [from recover. 


R E C 


The clouds diſpell'd, the ſy reſum' d her light, 
And nature ſtood recover d of her fright. Dryden. 
(2.) Should we apply this precept only to thoſe who are con- 
| y have loſt, it would extend to the 
BY | Roger. 
Even good men have many failings and lapſes to lament and 
bed ; | , Rogers. 
(3-) Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to 1 
him, while he rather daily ſent us companions of our deceit, 
than ever return 'd in any ſound and faithful manner. Sidiey. 
Stay 2 while; and we'll debate, | 
7 By what ſafe means the crown may be recover d. Shakeſp. 
he ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the goſpel to the 
Fals, iv. 18. 


Once in = 585 cometh a pope, that caſteth his eye upon 


the kn Naples, to recover it to the church. Bacon. 

__ Pheſle in deſpight of what could be done, recovered 

Tiliaveotum. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
I who cer while the happy garden ſung, 


By one man's diſobedience loſt, now ſing 
Recover d Paradiſe to all mankind, | 
By one man's firm obedience. Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. 
Any other perſon may join with him that is injured, and aſſiſt 

him in recovering from the offender ſo much, as may make ſa- 

tis faction. 8 | Locke. 

(4.) That they may recover themſelves out of the ſnare of 

the devil, who are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
(5-) The foreſt is not three leagues off; 

If we recover that, we're ſure enough. Skakeſpeare. 


ToReco'ver. v. n. To grow well from a diſeaſe, or any 


_ eval. 


Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 


Recovering, his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd. Miltos. 


Shakefp. Heary IV " Reco'verABLE. adj. [recounrrable, Fr. from recover. ] 1 
Shakeſpeare. 


Poſſible to be reſtored from ſickneſs. 2. Poſſible to be 
(2. —— A prodigal's courſe 
Is like the ſun's, but not like his, recoverable, I fear. Shakeſp. 
They promiſed the good people eaſe in the matter of protec- 
tions, by whych the debts from parliament men and their follow - 
ers were not recover able. Clarendon, 
| 1. Reſtoration fron: 
ſickneſs. 2. Power ox act of regaining. z. The act of 
cutting off an entail. | | 
(1.) Your hopes are regular and reafonable, though in tempo- 
ral affairs; ſuch as are deliverance from enemies, and recovery 
from ſickneſs. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſign of reccmery after acute 
diſtempers. | Ap buthuat on Alimexts, 
(2.) What ſhouid move me to undertake. the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the nnpoſtbihty ? Shake/p. 
Theſe countics weve the keys of Normandy 8 | 
But wherefore weeps Warwick: FOIA 
For grief that they are paſt recovery. Shah 


D. Henry VI. 
Mario. Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbathnot on Coins. 
(3.) The. ſpirit of wantonveſs is ſure ſcared out of him: if 
the devil have him not in fee ſunple, with fige and recovery. 


Shakeſpeare. 


* 


To RECOUNT. v. a. [reconter, Fr.] To relate in detail; 


to tell diſtinctly. 
Bid him recount the fore- cited practices. Shakeſp, 
How I have thaught of theſe times, 
IT ſhall recount hereafter. S hake(p. Julius Ceſar. 
Plato in Timeo produces an Egyptian prieit, who recounted. 
to Solon aut of the haly books of Egypt the ſtory of the flood 
univerſal, which happened long before the Grecian inundation. 
| Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
The talk of wouldly affairs hindereth much, although re- 
counted with a fair intention: we ſpeak willingly, but feldom 
return to ſilence. Taylor's Guide ta Des or: on. 
Say, from theſe glorious ſeeds what harveſt flows, 
EKeccunt our bleſſings, and compare our woes. 


2 Kings, v. 3. ReEcou'NTMENT. 2. / [from reccunt.] Relation; recital, 


. 


When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt finely bath d; 
As how I came into that deſart place. Shakeſpeare. 


P.Ecou'rktD, for Re coveEREeD, or recured. 
Krcou'nse. . . [recurſus, Lat. recours, Fr.] 1. Fre- 
quent paſſage. Obſolete. 2, Return; new attack. 3. 
[ Recours, French.] Application as for help or protection. 
[his is the common uſe. 4. Acceſs. 4 | 
(1.) Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'crgalled with recourſe of tears. 


Spenſer. 


Shale ſp. 
(2.) Preventive phyſick, by purging noxious humours and 
the cauſes of diſeaſes, preventeth ſicknels in the healthy, or the 
recourſe thereof in the valetudinary. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
(3.) Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourſe 
urto him and dependance upon him, the houſe and town full 
of ſervants and ſuiter s. Vor Biickinghan. 
The council of Trent comments the maki recour/e, not 
only to the prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid and aſſiſtance. 
| Stilling fleet. 
Can any man think, that this privilege was at fir & conferred 
upon the church of Rome, and that chriſtians in all ages had 
conſtant reccurſe to it for determining their differences; and 
yet that that very church ſhould now be at a loſs where to 
find it? | | Tillotſon. 
All other means have fail'd to wound her heart, | 
Our laſt recourſe is therefore to our art. Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The doors be lockt, 
Rx couvRsETUL. adj. [from recourſe.] Moving alternately. 


(4- 
That no man hath recowrſe to her by night. 
In that recourſeful deep. Draytan. 


REI CREANT. adj. [recriant, Fr.] 1. Cowardly; mean- 


ſpirited; ſubdued; crying out for mercy; recanting out 
of fear. 2. Apoſtate; falſe? : 
1.) — Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
Jo battle. | | 
— Doſt | 
Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for ſhame, 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. Shakeſp. 
Here ftandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant. Shakeſp 
The 2 whom fate and happy chance ſhall grace 
From out the bars to forte his oppoſite, 
Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. 
(2.) Who for ſo many benefits receiv'd, 
Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and falſe, | 
And ſo of all true good himſelf deſpoil'd. . Milton. 
To RE'/CREATE. v. a. [recreo, Lat. recreer, Fr.] 1. To 
refreſſi aſter toil; to amuſe or divert in wearineſs. 2. To 
delight; to gratify. 3. To relieve ; to revive. 
(.) He hash left you all his walks, 
And to you rs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk abba and recreate yourſelves, 


Spenſer. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


Neceflity ard the example of St. John, who recreated him- 7 Recgvi'r. v. a. [recruter, French.] 


ſelf with ſpotting with a tame idge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to = = Ll aufer f ur 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate 2 
white wearying and paining the fight more than unny. Dryden. 

(2.) Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their aroma- 
tick (cent. | More's Divine Dialogues. 

He walked abroad, which he did not fo much to recreate 
himſelf, as to obey the preſcripts of his phytician. * 

(3.) Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open air, 
which inſpired freſh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart 
and vital ſpirits, | ho. 
Pecrea'TLON. a. /, [from recreate.) 1. Relief after toil 
er pain; amuſement in ſorrow or diſtreſs. 2. Refreſh- 
ment; amuſement ; diverſion. | 

(1.) The chief recreation ſhe could find in her anguiſh, was 
ſometime to viſit that place, where firſt ſhe wins ſo happy as to 
lee the cauſe of her unhap. N | Sidney. 


RE CRE NEN T. ». /. 


Recaeme'nNTAL. 
RecaREMENT1'TIOUS. 


Tſo RECRTMINATE. v. a. [recriminer, Fr. re and erimi- 


ut not ſuffer it to be unſtrung. l. | 


Harvey on Conſumf tions. 


R E C 


1 2 
The chapel 


0 where they lie, and tears, ſhed 0 
Shall be my recreation. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
The great men among the antients, underſtood how to recon- 
cile manual labour with affairs of ſtate; and thought it no 
leflening to their dignity to make the one the recreatron” to the 
other. PIER Locke on Education. 
(2.) You may have the recreation of ſurprizing thoſe with 
admiration, who ſhall hear the deaf perſon pronounce whatſo- 
ever they ſhall deſire, without your ſeeming to guide him. 
lder's Elements of Sfeech, 
Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to maintain a con- 
ſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a continual purſuit of ſports and 
recreations : for all theſe things, as they refreſh a man when 
weary, ſo they weary him when refreſhed. South. 


Rx CREATIVE. adj, [from recreate.] Refreſhing ; giving 


relief after labour or pain ; amuſing; diverting. | 
Let the muſick be recreative, and with ſome ſtrange changes. 
| Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of your time; but 
chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refreſh you: 
but at no hand dwell upon them. Taylor. 
The acceſs theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of ladies, ſeem to 
promiſe ſuch *eaſy and recreative experiments, which require 
ut little time cr charge. Boyle. 


Re'CREATIVENESS- 1. . [from recreative.] The quality 


of being recreative. = 
[recrementum, Lat.] Droſs ; ſpume; 
ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. | 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 
yielding nature, to receive the ſuperfluous ſeroſities and other 
recrements of the blood. Boyle. 


Taj [from recrement.] Droſſy. 


nor, Latin.) To return one accuſation with another. 
It is not my buſineſs to recrimimate, hoping ſufficiently to 
clear myſelf in this matter. Stillingfleet. 
How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the ſtate, | 
On whom the 2 recriminate ? Dryden. 


Do RrcaIMTWATE. v. a. To accuſe in return. Unuſual. 


Did not Joſeph lie under black infamy ? he ſcorned ſo much 
as to clear himſelf, or to recriminate the ſtrumpet. South. 


REcrimina'TiION, 2. /. [recrimination, Fr. from recrimi- 


nate.] Return of one accuſation with another. 
Publick defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough to provoke 
a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and fo the quarrel is 
carried on with mutual recriminations. | _ La 
Government of the Tongue. 


Recaimina'ToR. . / [from recriminate.] He that re- 


turns one charge with another. 


Recrupe'scenT. 4j. [recrudeſcens, Latin. ] Growing 


painful or violent again. | 

4 1. To repair any 

thing waſted by new ſupplies. 2. To ſupply an army 

with new men. | | I 
(1.) He was longer in recruiting his fleſh than was uſual ; 

but by a milk diet he recdvered it. Wiſenan's Surgery. 
. Increaſe thy care to fave the ſinking kind 


With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour; 

As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour. Granville. 
Ihis ſun is ſet, but fee in bright arra 

What hoſts of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 

Love in a ſhining galaxy appears cl | 

Triumphant til]. — | ____ Gramville, 


Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in the world is 


always decreaſing, there is a neceſſity of conſerving and re- 


cruiting it by active principles; ſuch as are the cauſe of gravi 
by which planets and comets keep their motions in the® . 
and bodies acquire great motion in falling. Newton. 


R E C 


R EAC“ 


(2.) He truſted. the carl of Holland with the, command of The falſe judgment he made of things _ owned; and the 


chat army, with which he was to be recruited and aſſiſted. 
$4 a Y Clarendon. 
ToRecnvui'r. v. 2. To raiſe new foldiers. 
The French have only Switzerland beſides their own country 
to recruit in; and we know the difficulties they meet with in 
getting thence a ſingle regiment. _ Addiſon. 
Recrv1'r. #. /. [from the verb-], 1- Supply of any thing 
waſted ; Pope has uſed it leſs properly for a ſubſtitute to 
ſomething wanting. 2. New ſoldiers. | 
5.) Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, | 
She gives in large recruzts of. needful pride. „ 
The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit of the army 
found. oppoſition. x 
>) | The- pow'rs of Troy 15 
With freſh recruits their youthful: chief ſuſtain: 
Nat theirs. a raw and unexperienc'd train, | 
| But a firm body of. embattel'd men.. . Dryden. 
RECTA'/NGLE.. . ſ. T[re&angle, Fr. redtangulus, Latin. ] 
A figure which has one-angle or more of 'ninety degrees. 
If all Athens ſhould decree, that in refarg/e triangles the 
ſquare, which is made of the ſide that ſubtendeth the right an- 
gle, is equal to the ſquares which are made of the ſides con- 
tuning the right angle, geometrictans. would not receive ſatis - 
faction without demonſtration. 


RecTa'NcULaR- adj.. [refangulaire, Fr. rectus and angu- 


lus, Latin] Right angled-; having angles of ninety de- 
. in their erdioary redaagular form; if they: 


ſhall be laid one by another in a level row between any ſu 


ſuſtaining the two ends, then all the pieces will = fink... 
| Wotton's Arcbitectura. 


Recta/NGULARLY- adv. [from reAangular. | Wich right 
angles. 1 51 


the equator, the needle will land refangularly ; but ap- 
proaching northward toward the tropic, it will regard the ſtone 


obliquely.. | Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Re'cT1e1aBL2, ach. [from rei). ] Capable. to be ſet: 
right. 


he natural heat of the parts, being inſufficient for a perfect 


and thorough. dige 
redifiable by another. 


6:4illation, to make it yet higher or finer: 
(.) It behoved the deity 
to time, and to rectify abuſes with ſueh authority for the renewal 


Quincy. 


and re&ification,. as was. ſufficient evidence of the truth of what 


was revealed. | | 4, | Forbes. 
(.) At the firſt refification of ſome ſpirit of. falt in a retort, 
a ſingle pound afforded no leſs than fix ounces of phlegm. 


Boyle. 
ToREGTIFY. v. a. [refifer, Fr. redus and facia, 
1. To make right; to reform; to redreſs. 
and improve by repeated diſtillation. 
BE © 
V ages-enſuing muſt rectify as they. may. 
8 t ſnall be bootleſs 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectiſy 
What is unſettled in the king. 
Where a long courſe of pie 
reHified the will, knowledge will break in upon ſuch a foul, 
like the ſun ſbining in. his full might. | 
The * this theory I mainly depend on, — Wil- 
ling to ſuppoſe that many particularities may be rectiſied upon 
ä — os © 
If thoſe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiati 
the age, had endeavoured to refify and amend it, they need 
net have ſacrificed their good ſenſe to their fame. 


Clarendon. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and properties belong-- 
ing to a rectangle, only as it is in idea in his own mind. Locke. 


digeſtion, the errors of one concoction are not 

Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 

RecTirica'rion, n. . [refification, Fr. from redify.]; 
1. The act of ſetting. right what is wrong. 2..In chy- 
miſtry, recti ſicution is dra wing any thing over: again by 


to renew that revelation from time 


Latin ] 
2. To exalt 


hat wherein unfounder times have done amiſs, the 
Hooker. 


Shakeſp: Henry VIII. 
has purged the heart, and 


South.. 


Addiſon... 


methods pointed out by which he rect ied them. Atterbary, 
(2z.) The ſkin hath been kept white and ſmooth for above fif- 

teen years, by being included with refed ſpirit of wine in + 

cylindrical glaſs. | Grew's Muſeum. 
REecTIL1' NEAR. ; adj. [rectus and linea, Lat.] Conſiſting 
RI CTI LTV Eos. J of right lines. 

There are only three recfilineous and ordinate 
can ſerve to this purpoſe ;_ and mordinate or unlike ones muit 
have been not mal * leſs elegant, but wnequa); Ray. 

This image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two recti lintar and el ſides and two ſemicircular ends. 

| Newton's Optics. 
The rays of light, whether they be very ſmall bodies pro- 
jected, or only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by any obſtacle. 
turned out of its rectili near way, it will never return into the 
fame rectilinear way, unleſs perhaps by very great accident. 
| . Newton's Optic he. 
Re/crivunpe. =. / [reflitude, Fr. from rectus, Lat.] 1. 
Straightneſs; not curvity. 2. Rightnefs ; uprightneſs ; 
freedom from moral curvity or obliquity. | 
(2.). Faith and repentance, together with the rectiiude of their 
preſent engagement would fully prepare them for a better life. 
| 98 | King Charts... 
Calm the diſorders of thy mind, by reflecting on the wiſdom, . 
equity and abſolute refitrd? of all his proceedings. Atterb. 


f gures, hic! 


REC TOR. 3. /. [refeur, Fr. rector, Latin.] 1. Ruler; 


hy z- governaur, 2. Parſon of. an unimpropriated pa- 
riſh. | | Is 
(v.) God is the ſupreme rector of the world, and of all tho 
ſubordinate parts thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
When a 7efor of. an univerſity of ſcholars is choſen by the 
corporation or univerſity, the election ought to be confirmed by 
the ſuperior of ſuch univerſity. - Ayliffe's Parergon. . 
RecTorSHIp. 2. /. [rectarat, Fr. from rector. The rank 
or office of rector. 5 
— Had your bodies | 
No heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 
Againſt the refor/bip of judgment. | 
Re'crory. n. . [reforerie, French; from redor.] A 
ety or. parſonage is a ſpiritual living, compoſed of 
land, tithe and other oblations of the people, ſeparate or. 
dedicate to God in any congregation for the ſervice of his 
church there, and for the maintenance of the governor or 
miniſter thereof, to whoſe charge the ſame is committed. 
| | Srelman. 
of lying 


— 


Shakeip.. 


Re cus rio. 2. /. [recubo, Latin.]: The act 
or leaning. 8 
Wbhereas our tranſlation renders it ſitting, it cannot have that 
illation, for the French and Italian - tranſlations expreſs neither 
poſition of ſeſſion or recubation. Brown. 
Recvu're, for Recorr. [reculer, Fr] Spenſ.r. 
Recu'MBENCY. . . [from recumbent.] 1: 'Fhe poſture of 
lying or leaning. 2. Reſt ; repoſe. — 
(..) In that memorable ſhew of Germanieus, twelve ele 
phants danced unto the ſound of mulick, and after laid them 
down in tricliniums, or places of feſtival recumbency. Brown. 
(2.) When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy 
recumbency and ſatis faction on the obvious ſurface of things, it 
is in danger to reſt ſatisfied there. 5 Locke. 
RECU'MBENT. aaj. [reeambens, Lat.] Lying; leaning. 
The Roman recumbent, or more properly accumbent, po- 
ſture in eating was introduced after the firſt Punick war, 
| Arbuthnot., . 
RECupERa'TION. 2. / [recuperatio, Lat.] The recovery 
of a thing loft. 


Recvu'etraTiVE, or RECUpERATORY, a7. [rom recufe- 


ration. |] Belonging to recovery. 
To Rx cus. v. . [recurro, Lat.] 1: To come back to 
the thought; to revive in the mind. 2. [Recourir, Fœ] 
Fo have recourſe to; to take refuge ig. 


RE P. R E D 
The idea, I have will be ably the. 4 
og long as — ae 2 Row the Gonke K nh Mans; ej» 


from the Latin, er. Prachum.] Of the colour of 
In this bfe, the God and a future a future ſtate often of. blood, uf one of the primitive colours, which is ſubdivid- 
fer themſelves to un; Sen frring up wn bur minds, and ed into many; as ſcarlet, vermilion — 
when expelled, recur again. Catamy. took? 7 — , 
ig tool = lden verſes of the Pythagoreans recurring on and no man in the preſence | 
the C Bur bis red colouy nee — Shale, 
Ice. 


the creature born, 

When any word has been uſed to Sgnify.an idea, that old idea "ding ms faireſt northward 

will recur 1 ha mind when the danke yy mr Watts. — prove hall be vo 8 1 . Merch of Vw. 
(2.) If to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to — wine, white with 


ilk, Get. xlix. 12 
the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will thereby little 5 
bel * a more poſitive idea of fal duration. "LE N. dart forth rad — age _ —_— pht _ 
The fecend caule we know, but trouble not ourſelves to recur Th angelick ſq uadron turn d fiery red. Milton. 
to the firſt. Wate': Preparation for Death. 1; ,, 11.24 and white pager be placed in che cod of the 
ToRucv're. v. a. [re and cure.] To recover * from tial - coloured 1 um, made in a dark chamber by the af 
neſs or labour. Not m uſe. a priſm, will appear more lucid than the red lead, and 
Through wiſe handling and fair governance, — therefore ref the red making rays mare copioully than red 
J him ure to a better will, lead doth. | Newton's Optichs, 
Purged from drugs * — 8 Sener. Tren red was a e lively ſcarlet; and 
us pu | | N ſoon a colour and briſk, and 
In weſtern waves his \ wagon did recure. Spenſer. the belt of all the Fog * * 's Optichs. 
With one look ſhe dot my life diſmay, | heavenly truth, 
And with _— dath 3 . L 4 Spenſer. And weve aaa , were the red marks 
The wanton boy was y well rear Of fu 1 Themfon's Winter. 
Of that his malady. Spenſer. To Reva neu. v. a. [odargus, Lat.] To refute. Not 
2 Thy 5 dewhy . wound nan 3 
Which he who comes y Saviour recure | 
Not by deſtroyin; n_ but his works 8 222 7 merges ts pretended fading of coi grav- | 
In thee and in thy feed. — Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Rage * OI — 
Recu're. 1. /. Recovery ; z remedy. e. 


Whatſi * — forub caſfſia. n. J. A plant. It is male and 
* — ou ver aa, —— Ir yn female in different plants: the male hath flowers conſiſt- 
tivity, aeg, ler of the Turks, ing of many Kanes er threzds, without any petals ; 

Recu'axEncs. } fre n theſe are always fteril : the female plants, which have no 
RzculaRxE Ne. vox 7. [from recurrent. | eturn. - conſpieuous power, produce ſpherical berries, in Which 

Although the opinion at nt be well ſuppreſſed, yet, - Hs are included nuts of the ſame form. | Mitior. 

ſome ſtrings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, Eu Rx“DPREAST. J A ſmall bird, fo named from the co- 


revive in the next generation. Brown's Falg. Errours. Your of its breaſt. 
RE CURRENT. 4%. frecurrent, Fr. recurrent, Lat.] Re- No burial this' pretty babe 
turning from time to time. . Ot any man receives, 


Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermittent or ift re- But robin — painfully 


current pains "ay" patients unto conſumptions. Try. Did cover him with leaves. _»Chitlilron in the Wind. 
* 4 0 4 Frecyyſics, Lat.] Return. mw „ facred ts the houſhold gods, 
ts told the recwr ons of the other pennen man-his annual viſit. | 
wade _—_ free air. Boyle. MENT —5 Anme of 9 for « ſoldier 
Recunrva'rion.? 3. / [recarve, Lat.] Plexure buck- The f. who travels le, 
Recvy'rvirty. "wards Shakes at the moo ſhadow of a raſh, . 
Aſcending firſt into! a capſulary reception of the breaſt 1 And ſees a redcede riſe from ev'ry. buſh. Dryden. 
by a ſerpentine recur vation, it aſcendeth again into the neck, To RRDDE N. v. a. {from . To make red. 
Brown's Vuboar Erraurs. In a hew'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 
Recv'xvovs. adj. rama, Lat.] Bent backward. Re# ning the ſkies, and — all around, 8 
I have not obſerved tails in all; but in others I have obſerved The pre ge 'd metals claſh. Dryalen's nero. 
long recuruees tails, longer than their bodies. , Derhans. J. REDEN. v. a. To grow red. | 
RE cus Ax r. # /. [i era, Lat.] One that refuſes any With ſhame they ret 4, and with fpight grew 

terms of communion. or foeiety. Drygen's True, 
„ OI WR On cungens Hd 16 t have Turn upon the ladies-in the pit, 

a vote in paſſing that act. | endo. And if they realen, you are ſure tis wit. Addiſon. | 
All that are recufants of holy rites yen The por GO RR iy woke | | 
Were all corners ranſaeked, what a multitude of recuſats The 1 and the ſwellmg grain. Adviſor. 

ſhould we find upon a far diffeving account than that of con- For me bal Mall bleed, ani amber fluß,, 

ſcience | Decay of Piety. The coral — 2 and the ruby glow. Pope. 
ToRecvu'se. v. mn. [recuſer, Fr. recuſo, Lat.] To refuſe. Appius reddens at each word vou ſpeak, 
A juridical word. And itares, tremendous, wich a threat ning eye, | 
Ie hamility, as well of underſtanding as manners of the Like fome fierce tyrant in ald tapeftry. Pope. 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are laws —- as Re'pprsn. ad. [from wid.] Somewhat red. | 

9 2 ; 3 1 257 A bright fpot, white and ſome what re414/5, Lew. 

udge may proceed notwi ing my Pa 5-0 unle [from rd 8 E 

— a ſuſpected judge. Azliffe's Parergon. Re'DpISENESS: 3. f. 5.1 Tendency to red- 


RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ned; 2 Welſh. As nels. 


T arts of co and one of tin, by fuſion hrou 
the town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, one 2 * br che tin is „ * 


noteth, firſt was called; by the Saxons, Herudford, the reddiſbneſs of the copper . Bayle, 
rud ford, or the red ford or water; high Dutch, t; RevprTion. x. /+ {from- raub, Lat.] Reſtitution, 


RED R E D 


| Sho is radudid to-rperfeft obedience, parthy byvwluntdry red- the laſt day awarded, as 8850 miniikred to their redeemer. 
4 aud defire of — an 
* vey E To Revert: 


74 
'VER. 4. deli 


& bby A term of That I have longed to redelbver. Shale ſp. 
Rx DDEA. =. ſ. A ſort — Inſtruments j . are not of the acts of ou 


Raule is an earth of the metal ind, of « letybly my endberafore may be radwered od the denies of the perſon 
even texture r its ſurface is ſinvork aud fo „and that exhibited them. Hufes Parergon. 
it iu ſoft and unctuous to the torithy ffäming s very RepeLYvery, . / [from rideliver.] The act of deli- 
much: in England we base dt fine in ef. vering back. 


+ Materia Medica. To R „ 8. 
Kiwis | — Karon — 4. 2 "To denn bo v. a. [redemander, Fr. re a demand.) 
not as ſome 2. | back. 


TIONS alike the place where, they wen Kept jn cuſto- 
dy, atid reſcued them; the duke red, his priſoners, but 
apc van gg ting” juſtice. 14. 
5 4 treads, b. Hamer, EDE 'MPTION n redemption 2 redemptio, 
Tin Ie 8 - ,  Ranſome; releaſe- 2. Purchaſe of God's favour dy the 
— ＋ . remove, . _—_ 1 | | 
my dilpleafare prove. Spenſer. Oz e 
7: ND EEA ©. a. — Lat] 1. To . 1 without end. 
lieve from forſeiture or captixity by paying a price. 2 That you depart, and lay no hands on me. 
To reſcue; to recover. 3. To recom 1 The $; Saviour ſon be 
a woke ns io, oe reyes Oe Eg, 
atonement. $g. lo pay t penalty of. 6. orm vation of our ſouls may 
the- work of univerſal redemption ; to confer the. inefti- — the myſteries of our redemption ; and by iini the 


benefit of reconciliat le of thoſe prunitive patterns of N55 b 
en 2 ſelf left I ren. adj. E e Nun for jan- 


mar mine ks: 


4) E when I am laid ints the tomb, omega ſirigh. the exequies, | 
18 before the tim tt Node „Aud Hector e redemptory rice. Chatinan't Winds, 
Comes tu read ve; there's a fearful point. Shakeſd. Re'v6 un. =. . [from and gum.] A diſeaſe of chil- 

Thy father Rev Las. rnd. ; 
£'DrorT. [red and hot. Heated | to redneſs. 

a ET EET or ey fe 
s not A tast t t ? 
me redeem'd will the humble 3 | Says. for what elſe is a gbr iron than ere! 2 ty 
TEES out of alt} his — FI. Nga ing edal than redbot wood? Neuuton s Opticks. 


8 — The redbot metal hiſſes in the lake. . _ Pope. 


. REDINTEGRATE. di „La Rofior 
; and Yer having yo good thing dee ht 3 ee. un. eſtor 


Tuts fear ith, ſhe lives; Kats. Sidney. Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in flouriſhing 


It it a chance whichr does rede fill ſorrows © 22 Nn thoſe principal members, which an- 
That ever I have fell. 


ow. 64; Þ as they remains only in homage, and ot in foe 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
RD Tac — (Io. . + [from redintegrate.] 1. Reno- 
You can. dere — Hur vation: reſtoration. Redintegration chy miſts call the 
'S 5 — what 2er malice ſeem „ reſtoring any mixed body or matter, whoſe form has been 
By * ills the —— the gueE 8 2 redeem... Dryden. deſtroyed; to its 1 nature and conſtitution. Qufacy. 
(4) ha dau Neal, a | (r.) They kept feaſt indeed, but with the leven of ma- 
| redeem? deem attire from „ lice;- and abtordiy — emorated the redinttgration of his na- 
Which twain have brough Shakeſp. tural body; by — and dividing his myſtical. 
(5.) Which of veau be mortal to ies ks ay of Pity. 
Man's mortal crime. en. fate pls ee purification of ni- 
(6.) e we frog the cork, Gat ii tre; what I as a philoſophical redintegration'of it. Boyle. 


Jy 
RevDEet'MABLE.« adj. [from redeem] Capable of redemiytion. Re/pueaD: 3. J [red and lead.] Minium'; lead calcined. 


RED 'MABLENESS- #, f. [from redeemable. The ſtate To draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, by grinding 


or. being redeemable. © | rediead with ſtrong wort, and ſo roll them up into long rolls 
123 * . from redeem!}, 1. Orie- who ranſomes like pencils, drying them in the ſun. Peac hani. 


Re'p wess. 8. /. [from red.] The quality of being red. 
2 a ranſomer-” ay The Saviour of- the world. Filer was 8 hae: 8 * 


In the red ſea moſt apprehend a material rede, from _— 
— its common denomination. Bron. 
e glowing redneſs of the berries vies with the verdure of 


— | Spectator. 
Shobiſh. Rares J [from redelent.] Sweet ſcent: 


We have all the redo/ence of the perfumes we burn upon 15 
| altats. Boy 
When faw we-thee' any” — and relieve thee ? Their flowers attract ſpiders with their redo/enry. Morin. 
vill be:th6 queſtion of tho 10 hens bene. ieſelf will der at —_— LENT. adj, [redolens, Lat.] Sweet of ſcent. 


Monſer. 


been portions of the crown, and were after diſſever - 


R E D 
Thy love excels the joys of wine; 
Thy odours, O how redolent ! Sandys's Parapbrafe. 
To Repov'sLs. v. a. [redoubler, Fr. re and double.) 
To repeat in return. 2. To repeat often. 


creaſe by addition of the ſame quantity over and over. 
(x.) So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 


To her redoubled that her underſong, Sf enſer. 
(2.3 They were 1 

As cannons overcharg' d with double cracks, 

So they redowbled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(3+) Mimas and Parnaſſus ſweat, 

And Etna rages with redoubled heat. Addiſon. 


ToRrenov'sLe. v. n. To become twice as much. 
If we conſider, that our whole eternity is to take its colour 
from thoſe hours which we here employ in virtue or vice, the 
| 2 — redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this method 
of paſſing away our time. | Addiſon, Spe&ator. 
Repov'sr, n. , [reduit, redoute, Fr. ridotta, Italian. ] 
The outwork of a fortification ; a fortreſs. | 
Every great ſhip is as an im able fort, and our ſafe and 
commodious ports are as redoubts to ſecure them. | Bacon. 
RepDou's TABLE. adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; 
terrible to foes. 5 i 
The enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 


Tonſon, overtook me. | Pope. 
RE Dos TAD. adj. [redoubt:, Fr.] Dread; awful; for- 
midable. Not in uſe. 1 
His kingdom's ſeat Cleopolis is red, 


A to obtain _ fuch redoubted —— abe. Spes 

t ts dear from tyrant's power deliver might. Spenſer. 
$0 Te by mine, my moſt redoubted lord, £1 

As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. Shakeſ. 
1. To be ſent 


From whom it ſprung. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable | | 
By what I ſeek, but others to make ſuch 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redound. Milton, 
(2.) As the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
the riches and proſperity of the publick, than any other act of 
government, the ſtate of it ſhould be marked out in every parti- 
cular reign with greater diſtinction. 


He had drawn many obſervations together, which very 
redound to the honour of this prince. Addiſon. 
The honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
the author of it. | Rogers's Sermons. 
(3-) As both theſe monſters will devour 2 quantities of 
ra: to that manu- 
re. 


To REDRE'SS. v. a. [redreſſer, Fr.] 1. To ſet right ; to 
amend. 2. To relieve; to remedy ;. to eaſe. It is 
ſometimes uſed of 


(1.) 


| yonder ſpring of roſes, | 

Find what to redreſs till noon. Milton. 

..) She felt with me, what I felt of my captivity, and 
ſtreight laboured to redreſs my pain, which was her pain. 


"Tis thine, O king ! th afflicted to redreſs. 
Lighter affronts and injuries Chriſt commands us not to re- 
croſs by law, but to bear with patience. Kettlewell, 
n countries of freedom, princes are bound to protect their 
ſubjects in liberty, property and religion, to receive their peti- 
tions, and redreſs their grievances. | Swift. 
Repae'ss- 2. /. [from the verb.) 1. Reformation; a- 


mendment. 2. Relief; remedy. 3. One who gives re- 


lief. | 
(1.) To ſeek reformation of evil laws is commendable, but 
for us the more neceſſary is a ſpeedy redreſs of ourſelves. Hooker. 
(2.) No humble ſuitors to ſpeak for right; 
No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee,  Sbakeſ, 


3. To en- 


Addiſon. 


's Guardian. 


— but more properly of things. 
n 


Dryden. 


delinquen 
Grief, 
; Milton, 
A f. lain without reaſon; but is occaſion 
% Tn nt ne cenafn 
(3-) Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs 
Of fate purſues, and wants oppreſs. Dryden. 
Repre'ssive. adj. [from redreſi.] Succouring z affording 


remedy. A word not authoriſed. 
— The generous band, 
Who, touch'd with human woe, redreſtve ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. on. 
To Repsta's. v. n. [red and ſear.] A term of workmen. 
If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham- 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer; and if it be too 
| hot, it will redfear, that is, break or crack under the hammer. 
„ 5 3 Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Rz'DsHank. . , [red and 11 This ſeems to be 
a contemptuous appellation for > of the le of 
Scotland. 4 A . Ainſworth, e 


= He ſent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and red/baxhs unto Ireland, where footing. Sfeniſer. 
W Re'DTAIL. #. / curus, Lat.] A 
Re'psTREAK. #. ,. [red and fireak.] 1. An apple. 2. 
Cyder preſſed from the redſtrea k. " 


(1.) The redfreah, of all eyder fruit, hath obtained the pre- 


ference, bei ut a kind of wilding, and though lon 
yet is never p reer 
Areal: ſome ſorts of them have red veins ough the 
whole fruit, which is efluamed ts give the cydir the oie tinc- 
ture. Mortimer. 
(2.) Redfireak he q beneath the Chianti vine, 
Gives Tuſcan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. Smith. 


REDU'CE. v. a. [reduco, Lat. reduire, Fr.] 1. To 
bring back. Obſolete. 2. To bring to the former ſtate. 
1 To reform from any diſorder. 4. To bring into any 

ate of diminution. 5. To degrade; to impair in digni- 

ty. 6. Lo bring into any ſtate of miſery or meanneſs. 

7. To ſubdue. 8. To bring into any ſtate more within 

reach or power. 9. To reclaim to order. 10. To ſub- 
je to a rule; to bring into a claſs: as, the inſeQs are 
: — tribes ; the variations of language are reduced 
to rules. | 


To 


(1.) Abate the of traitors, gracious lord ! 
That would reduce bloody days again. -  Shakeſp. 
(2.) It were but juſt e 
And equal to reduce me to duſt, 
Deſirous to and render | 
All I receiv dd. Milton. 
(3-) That temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſed their moſt 
| pernicious writihgs, left his ſucceſſor a very difficult work to do, 
to reform and r 2 church into order, that had been ſo long 
neglected, and ſo ill filled. | Clarendon. 
(4-) A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, there- 
by 45 many little ſurfaces in a narrow compaſs, Boyle. 
N is ire will quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential. Milton 


The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure is looked on as an unit in num- 
der, when the mind by diviſion would reduce them into leſs frac- 
() Thereis nothing bad, be v lay bold or 

(5.) There is 7 „ but a man may of 
ſomething about it, that will afford matter of — . nor no- 
thing ſo excellent, but a man may faſten upon ſomething be- 
longing to it, whereby to reduce it. Tillotſon. 

(6.) The moſt prudent part was his moderation and indul- 
gence, not reducing them to deſperation, =Arbuthnot on Coins. 


R E D 


7.) —— Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
pri pow'rs, dominions I reduce. 

| | | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
([.) To have this project reduced to practice, there ſeems to 
want X : : 
(9.) There left deſert utmoſt hell, 
Rake din curefel wanck rownd this 3 . 
Repu'camexrt. . /. [from reduce.] The act of bringing 

2 — Me 1 — bu — reduction · 
navy recei ixtus, and was aſſign- 
ed as an apoſtolical million for "wigs Fares of this kingdom 
to the obedience of Rome. . 
RE DVU CE R. n. /. [from reduce.] One that reduces. 
They could not to digeſt, that the man, which they fo 

long had uſed to maſk their own appetites, ſhould now be 
reducer of them into order. Sidney 
Repv'cisLe. adj. [from reduce.] Poſſible to be reduced. 
law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the law of 


nature, the poſitive law of God in his word, and the law of 
man enacted by the civil power. South. 
Actions, that | ſociety and mutual fellowſhip, ſeem 
reducible to a proneneſs to do good to others, and a ready ſenſe 
of any done by others. | South, 
All parts of painting are reducible into theſe mentioned 
by our author. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


If minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, though 
of the ſame genus, much leſs can they be ſurmiſed reducible in- 
to a ſpecies of another genus. Harwey on Conſumptions. 

Our damps in England are reducible to the ſuffocating or the 
fulminating. | Woodward. 

Repv'cisLeness. =. . {from reducible.) Quality of be- 
ns org ; taſte, and eſpeciall 

t of wine, by its t I its re- 

duciblenefs, bn to — into alcali and i ſeems 
to be as well of a as a ff Boyle. 


ulphureous nature. 

Repvu'crtion. . /. [reduftion, Fr. from reductus, Lat.] 
1. The act of reducing; ſtate of being reduced. 2. In 

* arithmetick, reduction brings two or more numbers of dif- 
ferent denominations into one denomination. Cocker. 

(x.) Some will have theſe years to be but months; but we 
have no certain evidence that they uſed to account a month a 
year; and if we had, yet that reduction will not ſerve. Hale. 

Every thing viſibly tended to the reduction of his ſacred ma- 
Jelly, and all perſons in their ſeveral ftations began to make wa 

| prepare for it. N. 
Repvu'cTive. adj. [redufif, Fr. reduQus, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the power of reducing. It is uſed as a ſubſtantive by 


Thus far concerning theſe reductiues by inundations and con- 
| flagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Repu'cTiveLy. adv. [from redufive.] By reduction; 


by 7 ¹ 4 5 | 
If they be our ſuperiors, then tis modeſty and reverence to 


all ſuch in general, at leaſt 7edudrvwely. Hammond. 
Other niceties, though they are not matter of conſcience ſing- 
ly and apart, are yet fo reductivegy; that is, though they are 
not ſo in the 2bftrafl, they become ſo by affinity and connection. 
: 15 | he, | "Eftrange's Fables. 
RepDu'nDANCE-? =. /. [redundantia, Lat. from redundant.] 
Repu'ndancy.y Superfluity ; ſuperabundance ; exube- 
Tance. | 
The cauſe of generation ſeemeth to be fulneſs ; for 
on is from redundancy : this fulneſs ariſeth from the nature of 
the creature, if it be hot, and moiſt and ſanguine; or from 
plenty of food. 5 Bacon. 
It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within himſelf, 
leaving him void of that principle, which alone ſhould diſpoſe 
him to communicate and impart thoſe redundancies of good, 
that he M poſſeſſed of. "= South. 
I ſhall ſhow our poets redundance of wit; juſtneſs of compa- 
riſons, and elegance of deſcriptions. i Garth. 
Labour ferments the humours, caſts them into their proper 
channels, and throws off redirndancies. | Aa 


Milton. 


generati- 


| R E -E 
REDU'NDANT. agj. [redundany, Latin.] 1. Superabun- 
dant ; exuberant ; ſuperfluous. 2. Uſing more words or 
images than are uſeful. 
2 His head, 
ich burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, ere& 
Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Notwithſtanding the redundant oil in fiſhes, they do not en- 
creaſe fat ſo much as fleſh. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) Where the author is redundant, mark thoſe paragraphs 
PVPEPTPCCCCCCCr IATIOES 
atts. 


Repu'xnpanTLY. adv: [from redundant.] Superfluouſly ; 
ſuperabundantly. 
To Repvu'eLicare. v @. [re and duplicate] To double. 
RepurLica'Tion. 3. /. [from reduplicate.] The act of 
doubling. 
This is evident, when the mark of excluſion is put; as when 
we ſj of a white thing, adding the reduplication, as white; 
which excludes all other conſiderations. + Digby. 
Repu'eLicaTive. adj. [reduplicarif, Fr. from reduplicate.] 
Double. . | 
Some logicians mention reduplicative propoſitions ; as men, 
as men, are rational creatures; i. e. becauſe they are 


men. Watts's Logick. 
Re'owinG. #. ſ. [turdus iliacus.] A bird. Ainſevorth. 


To ＋* 2 v. a, [I know not the etymology.] To riddle; 
to nt. | 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muſt then re- 
it over in a ſieve. | | Mortemer's Huſbandry. 
Te Rxx “CHO. v. u. [re and echo.] To echo back. 
Around we ſtand, a melancholy train, | 
And a loud reechoes from the main. 
Ree'cny. adj. [from reech, 
Smoky; ſooty ; tanned. 
Let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes, 


Poe. 
corruptly formed from reel. 


Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
C The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram *bout her reechy neck. Shakeſp. 


REED. 3. ſ. [neov, Saxon; ried, German; arundo, Lat.] 
1. An hollow knotted ſtalk, which grows in wet grounds. 
2. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 3. An ar- 
r 

1. reed is m y its mag the 
_ * by its Famer. firm ſtem : the ſpecies are, 4 : 
manured cane or reed, the fugar cane, the common reed, the 
variegated reed, the Bambu cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 
| is Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was ſometimes a 
recluſe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, ſhe was 
by him with child, which, for fear of extreme puniſhment, ſhe 


conv away and cauſed the ſame to be hi among the 
high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. Se 
1 of the World. 
The knotty bulruſh next in order 5 ; 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden. 
(2.) I'll ſpeak between the change of man and hope | 
With a reed voice. = | Sh!baleſp. 
Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed VET) + + | 
Of Hermes. 5 | Millan. 
3.) When the Parthian turn d his ſteed dt | 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew ; 
With cruel ſkill the backward reed 1 
He ſent; and as he fled, he flew. Prior. 


RRE“ DED. adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds. . ' 
: Where houſes be reeded, 
Now Tuſſer © 


pare off the moſs, and go beat in the reed. 

RRE“ DEN. adj. [from reed.] Conſiſting of reeds. 
Honey in the ſickly hive infuſe 15 
Through reeden pipes. Dryden's Virgil's Georgichs. 

RAD Ass. 2. /. [from reed and graſs, ſarganion, Lat.] 


adifon, * A plant, bur- reed. 


TT 2 


R E E KR E F 
To Rr EDIT v. v. a. [reed;fier, Fr. re and edify.] To re- law made by Claudius the tribune, and reenaded by the Julian 


build TY to A law of conceſſions. Arbuthnot ox Coins. 
r. did reedify Yenſer. To Reznpo'rce. v. @. [re and enforce.) To ſtrengthen 
Than — five roar 4 years hath ſtood, with new aſſiſtanee or ſu 


Which I have ſumptuouſly reedified. Shakeſp. The French have veenfore'd their ſcatter'd men. 4 bake). 
The ZEolians, who repeopled, reedified Ilium. Sandys. They uſed the ſtones to rcenfurre the pier. Hayward. 
The houſe of God they firſt reedify. Milton. © The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reenſorces reaſon, 
Rez'vLEess. adj. F (from reed.) Being without reeds. Caller. 
Yorth's tomb'd before their parents were, Reenzo'acament, [re and enforcement.) 1. Freſh aſſiſt- 
Whom foul Cocytus' reedleſs banks encloſe. May. ance; new help. 2. Iterated enforcement. 
REE“ Dv. 1 red.] Abounding with reeds. (1.) ——— Alone he enter'd 
The ve flood in two divides, The mortal gate o' th' city, which he 
—_ forms with erring ſtreams the reedy iſles. Blackmore. With — deſtiny ; aidleſs came 
Th' adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rock, And with a ſudden — ruck 
Now ſcarcely movin through a reedy pool. Thomſon. Qorioli like a planet. Shakeſp. Coriola us. 
REEK. 3. /. nec, on; reuke, Dutch.] 1. Smoke; 88 require K ſpecial reenforcement of · ſound endoctrinating 
ſteam; vapour. 2. [Rate, German, any thing piled to ſet 1 — 2 
= ronounced, Wha 9. M * on 
up.] A pile of com or hay, commonly þ ; 69 The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corol- 


Ward. 
T RT v. a. [re and enjoy.] TE OY Irs 
ſercond time. 


(1. ) Tis as hateful to me as the red of a lime kiln. Shaleſꝰ. 
(2.) Nor barns at home, nor recks are rear'd abroad. 


The covered reel, much in uſe weſtward, muſt needs prove of The calmneſs of temper Achilles is only an eſſoct 
great advantage in wet harveſts. timer. af the revenge: -which ought to have x Pope. 
To REE. v. . ſnecan, Saxon.] - To ſmoke ; ; to ſteam ; ToRen'nter. v 4. [re and enter.] To enter again ; to 
to emit vapour. enter anew. 
To the battle came he; where he did With opportune excurſion, we may chance _ 
Run recti g o'er —4 lives of men, as if | Reenter heav'n. Milton. 


"Drag es non ne Shakeſp. cue The fiery fulphurous vapours get the centre from whence 
ike men, buried in your 


Dyin du ls, they proceed; that is, reenter again. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
v ſhall be fam d; Cee on er Gem, foRenanTHRo'NE. v.a. To replace in a throne. 


draw their honours reeking up to heav*n. . He diſpoſes in my hands the 
I found me laid To reexthroxe the | Southern, 
In balmy ſweat ; which with his beams the fun Ree'nTRANCE. . 1. [re and entrance. The act of en- 


Soon dry d, and on the reeting moiſture fed. 


Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants 
Whoſe blood yet reets on my a 


venging ſword. _ 
REX v. adj. ¶ from rec.] 8 _ 


tering again. 

; - + 5 although not their firſt entrance, is not- 
Said. yihftanding the firſt ftep of their reextrarce into life. Hooker. 
The pores of the brain, through the which the ſpirits before 


Cam q 3 dead men's ra bones, fro. yore nh eg lane the gs, 
Wich reehy and yellow chapleſs ſi& Shateſd. Ran'amavss. ©. 7. Ihnenemur, Saxan.] A bat. See 
. x. . Lagen 2 1 1 N frame, upon which Mmgraruouss. 

rn is wound into eins W REESTABLISH. and abiif. T eftabliſh 
Na v. 4. 1 the noun.] I o gather yarn off the * 0 " 1 } 5 | 

pindle. — Pabliſh the right of lineal ſucceſſion to yamengl 

Kay be uſeful for th racking of yarn | #ilkins. INOS te the of hows Hula. — 

5 which his fathers did enjoy. Locke. 
| 3 S 
| 22 E e 15 RuzsTa's LISHBR. . f. [from reeflablijh. * One that re- 
| | eftabliſhes. 


Rexsra'BLISHMENT. #. from ree A. } The act 

— 2 Aer u . [from ref. re- 
ſtauration. 

The Jews made fach > pond ie Yo (te TS 


— ment under Bazchocab, in the reign of Adtian, as as ſhook the 
whole Roman 
, By EVE. u. — /. [xeneFa, Nef . A. 1 Obſolete. 


6 La er th Hooker. 
Pope. To ME Cr. v. 4. [refedtus, Lat.} To refreſh; to re- 
ſtore after hunger or fatigue. Not in uſe. 
13 is lighter in the fcale, becauſe in 
Thomſon. fre pounds have perſpired ; and is alſo lighter unto himſelf, 


R becauſe he is reſe&ed. | — — s Vulgar Erreurs. 
ae i; + Ie 2 che * by 8 3 wn. /. [refefion, Fr. from refedigg Latin. ] 
leaving. the power of reelgfion open. iſt, efreſhment aſter hunger or fatigue. 


Aſter a dra of , ſeern h 
Je RN INA c. v.g, [re and ena] Ty enact e, from ſudden r eee de 2 
The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to by a from a ponderous addition. Breco 


4 
Faſting is the diet of angels, the food and refection of ſouls, 
the f 


and cheſt aliment of grace. South, 
For ſweet refeion due, 
The genial viands let train renew. | Pope. 
- Rere'crory. n. /. [refefaire, Fr. from refe&.] Room 
of refreſhment ; eating room. | 


He cells and refefories did x 5 | 
And large, proviſiens laid of winter fare. Dryden. 
To Repe'r. v. a. [refello, Lat.] To refute ; to repreſs. 
Friends not to refel ye, 
Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a myſtery, | 
W a hiſtory. Ben. Jobnſon : Gypfies. 
It inftrus the ſcholar in the various methods of diſcovering 
and refetling the ſubtile tricks of ſophiſters. Watts. 
To REFER. v. a. [refero, Lat. referer, Fr.] 1. To dif- 
miſs for iaformation or judgment. 2. To betake for de- 
ciſion. 3- To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 4. To 
reduce, as to a claſs. 
(z.) Thofe cauſes the divine hiſtorian rgfers us to, and not 
to any productions out of nothing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2+) The heir of his kingdom hath referred herſelf unto a 
poor, but ay { gen eman. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(3-) You profels and practiſe to refer all things to * 
| i acon. 
) The falts, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather 
| OO Rn Han acid. ow Boyle E Colours. 
ToRere'r. V. u. 1. To reſpect; to have relation. 2. 
To appeal. 


(1.) Of thoſe places, that refer to the ſhutting and opening 


the abyfs, I take notice of that in Job. Burnet. 
(2.) In ſuits it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt. 
RErzx zz. *. * | {from refer.] One to whom any thing 


is referred. | 
Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget 1 


Re'yexence. . / [from refer. 1. Relation ; reſpeR ; 


view towards; alluſon to. 2: Diſmiſſion to another tri- 


bunal. | | 
8 of that which man is in reference unto 
himſelf and other things in relation unto man, I term the 


mother of all thoſe principles, which are decrees in that law of 
nature, whereby human actions are framed. Hooker. 
Jupiter was the ſon of Zther and Dies; ſo called, becauſe 

the one had reference to his celeſtial conditions, the other diſ- 
covered his natural virtues. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


Chriſtian religion commands ſobriety, tem and mode- 
ration, in reference to our appetites and paſhons. Tillotſon. 
(2.) It paſſed in England without the leaſt reference _ 
_» Savyft. 
Rernne'npary- #. . [reſtrendus, Lat.] One to whoſe 
deciſion any thing is referred. Pe 
In fuits, it is to refer to ſome friend of truſt ; but let 


him chuſe well his referendaries. Bacon' H,. 


To Reyerme'nT- v. . [re and ferment.] To ferment 


men. | 


Revives its fire, and ans 


Rreu'nuniBLE. adj. [from refer.] — of being con- 

ſidered, as in relation to ſomething elſe. | 
VUnto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom _ are 
referrible, and all things L | nothing is or 
to come, but who is the 2 to-day and to-morrow. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To REFINE. v. 4. [raffiner, Fr.] 1. To purify; to clear 
from droſs and recrement. 2. To make elegant; to po- 
tlifh ; to make accurate. | 1 ; 

(r.) I will refine them as filver is refined, and will try them 

as gold 1s tried. 1 LTecb. xiii. 9. 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ew'ry thought re-. Anon. 
Tube red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted with 
a quantity of water boiled with refined ſugar. Mortimer. 


. "1 


R E F 


8 Queen Elizabeth's time was a golden age for a world of 
refned wits, who honoured poeſy with their pens. Peacham. 
Love reines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In reaſon. 5 Miltgn. 
The fame traditional ſloth, which renders the bodies of 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may perhaps refine 
their ſpirits. 6 EEG Re 3 Swift. 
To Reri' x R. v. n. 1. To improve in point of accuracy 
or delicacy. 2. To grow pure. 3. To affect nicety. 
(..) Chaucer reed on Boccace, and mended his ſtories. 


Dryden. 
Let a lord but own the happy lines; | 
How the wit brightens, how 2 ſenſe _ L Pate. 
(2.) The limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines.. Addiſon. 
(3-) He makes another aph about our refiaing in con- 
troverſy, and coming nearer Ri to the church of Rome. 
TE | Atterbury. 
REriſxeDLY. adv, {Hom refine. |] With affected elegance. 
— — ill any d 
Refinedly leave his bitches cad his bones, 
To turn a wheel? | Dryden. 
Reyi'nawent. n. / [from refine.] 1. The act of puri- 
fying, by clearing any thing from droſs and recremen- 
titious matter. 2. The ftate of being pure. 3. Im- 
provement in elegance or purity. 4. Artificial practice. 
5. AﬀeQation of elegant improvement. Le 
(2.) The more bodies are of kin to ſpirit in ſubtilty and re- 
finement, the more diffuſive are they. Norris. 
(3.) From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the 
corruptions in our language have not equalled its refnements. 


Sawift. 
The religion of the goſpel is only the refinement and - 
altation of our beſt faculties. Law. 


(4. ) The rules religion preſcribes are more ſucceſsful in pub- 
lick and private affairs, than the refinements of irregular cun- 


ning. 8 | Rogers. 
(s-) The flirts about town had a deſign to leave us in the 
lurch, by ſome of their late refinements. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Reyi'ngr. n. /. [from refine.] 1. Purifier; one who 
_ clears from droſs or recrement. 2. Improver in elegance. 
3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. 

(1.) The refizers of won obſerve, that that iron ſtone is 
hardeft to melt, which is fulleſt of metal; and that eaſieſt, 
which hath moſt droſs. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 

(2.) As they have been the great refners of our language, 
fo it hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. t. 

3.) No men ſee leſs of the truth of things, than theſe great 
= upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully ſubtle, and 
over wiſe in their conceptions. Addiſon, Speftator. 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs of parties 
in ſuch a government as ours, Swift. 

ToRupi'r. v. a. [refait, Fr. re and fit.] To repair; to 
_ reſtore after damage. | 


He will not allow that there are any ſuch ſigns of art in the 
make of the piefent globe, or that there was ſo care taken 
in the refitting of it up _ at the — | Wodward, 
Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your C 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. Dryden. 

To REFLE'CT. . @. freflechir, Fr. reſtecto, Latin.] To 

RE 
We, hig:gfather'd beams -- 

RefleFed, may will matter ſere foment. Milton. 
Bodies cloſe together reflect their own colour. Dryden. 


ToReyLe'cr. v. 2. 1. To throw back light. 2. To 
bend back. 3. To throw back the thoughts upon the 
ſt or on themſelves. 4. To confider ntively. 5, 
o throw reproach or cenfure. 6. To bring reproach. 
1.) In dead men's ſculls, and in thoſe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept, 
As 'twere in ſcorn gf eye, Ting gems. Shakeſpeare. 
42.) Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, ancl 
never reflects in an angle, nor bends in a circle, Which is a 


| ReeLe'ctenT. adj. [reflefens, 


R EF 


continual reflection, unleſs either by ſome external impulſe, or 
by an intrinfick principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 
(3-) The imagination caſts thoughts in our way, and forces 
the underſtanding to reflec upon them. Duppa. 
In every ation e upon the end; and in your under- 


taking it, conſider why you do it. Taylor. 
Who faith, who could ſuch ill events expect 
With ſhame on his own counſels. doth refle#. Denham. 


When men are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there, than thoſe opi- 
nions which were taught them before their memory began to 
keep a regiſtzr of their actions. Locke. 

It is hard, that any part of my land ſhould be ſettled upon 
one who has uſed me ſo ill; and yet I could not fee a ſprig of 
any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I ſhould refle# 
upon her and her ſeverity. S Addiſon, Spectator. 

Let the ling diſmiſs his woes, . 

Neflect ing on her fair renown ; 

And take the cypreſs from his brows, 


To put his wonted laurels on. Prior. 
(4.) Into myſelf my reaſon's eye I turn'd ; 
And as I much.refle&ed, much I mourn d. Prior. 


(.) Neither do I refef in the leaſt upon the memory of his 
late majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation; Swift. 
(6.) Errors of wives reflect on huſbands ſtill. Dryden. 
Latin.] Bending back; 

flying back. 


The ray teſcendent, and the ray reflectent, flying with fo 


great a ſpeed, that the air between them cannot take a formal 


play any way, before the beams of the light be on both ſides of 
it.; it follows, that, according to the nature of humid things, 
it mult Grit only. ſwell. Digby 01 the Soul. 
ReerLEe'crion. n. /. [from refe# : thence I think reflexion 
leſs proper: reſexion, Fr. reflexus, Lat.] 
throwing back. 2. The act of bending back. 3. That 
which is reſlected. 4. Thought thrown back upon the 
paſt, or the abſent, on itſelf. 5. The action of the mind 


upon itſelf. 6. Attentive conſideration. -7. Cenſure. 


(1.0 — The eye ſees not itſelf, 
But by reflection from other things. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


If the ſun's light conſiſted but of one ſort of rays, 
-would be but · one colour, and it would be impoſſible to produce 
any new by reflection or refractions. Cheyne. 

(2.) Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, nor 
ever reflects in an angle er circle, which is a continual reflec- 


tion, unleſs by ſome external 1 2 Bentley's Sermons. 
(3-) She ſhines not upon fools, left the reflection ſhould 
hurt her. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


As the ſun in water we can bear, 
Yet not the fun, but his reflection there; 
So let us view her here, in what ſhe was, 
And take her image in this watry glaſs.” 
(4.) The three firſt parts I dedicate to my old friends, to 
take off thoſe melancholy reflections, which the ſenſe of age, 


Jen 


ReeLe'xive. adj. [reflexus, Lat. J Having reſpect to fome- 


=— 2.5 
(6), Mhon ihe nagoy ding gory plyes <6 night, 


His beams he to his royal er lent, 
And fo ſhone ſtill in his refleFive light. 

In the reflect ve ſtream the ſighing bride, 
Viewing her charms impair d, 'd ſhall hide 
Her penſive head. | 

(2.) Forc'd by reflective reaſon'I confeſs, 
That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Prier. 


ReyrLe'cror. #. . [from refe#.]) Conſiderer. 


There is ſcarce any thing that nature has made, or that men 
do ſuffer, whence the devout reflector cannot take an occaſion 
of an aſpiring meditation. Boyle on Colours. 


RET LEX. a4j. {reflexus, Lat.] Directed backward. 


The motions of my mind are as obvious to the reflex act of 
the ſoul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon its 
own actions, as the paſſions of my ſenſe are obvious to my 
ſenſe; I fee the object, and I perceive that I ſee it. Hale. 

The order and heauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the diſcernible ends of them do evince 'by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmanſhip, not of blind mechaniſm or blinder 


Chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. | Bentley, 

RerLe'x. n. ſ. [reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. 5 
There was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 
their underftandings upon themſelves. | r. 


II ay yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
Tis but the 24 reflex of Cynthia's brow. 


Rera.egxinm'LiTy. =. /. [from reflexible.] The quality of 


being reflexible. | 5 

Reflexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be reflected or 
turned back into the ſame medium from any other medium, 
upon whoſe ſurface they fall ; and rays are more or leſs reflexi- 
ble, which are turned 4 ar leis eaſily. Newton. 


1. The act of Reere'x1BLe. adj. [from reflexus, Lat.] Capable to be 


thrown back. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convincing experi- 
ments, that the light of the ſun conſiſts of rays differently re- 
ble and reflexible; and that thoſe rays are differently re- 
„ that are differently refrangible. Cheyne 


thing paſt. 


That affurance 
moſt an human, yet ſuch as perhaps I 
mixed vvi 8 
ReyLe/xiveLYy. adv. [from reflexive. 
direction. 


reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
may have no doubting 


Hammond Practical Catechiſm. 


Solomon tells us life and death are in the 


may 


tongue, and that not only directly in 
we do to others, but reffexively 
ound to 


ourſelxes. 


of 

alſo, in reſp 
'Covernment of the Tongue. 
Dryden, REFLOA'T. u. h. [re and float.] Ebb; reflux. | 


In a backward 


of the 
| or 111 
of what 


The main float and refleat of the ſea, is by conſent of the. 


univerſe, as part of the diurnal motion. 


Bacon. 


3 2 may give ow. 3 Denham. To ReErLOu'rISH. v. 4. [re and floariſ.] To flouriſh 
is d im o $'d her mind, | __ anew. | | 
She ceas'd all farther * now — 8 Virtue given for loſt 
To make reflefion on th unhappy man. ' Dryden. Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous moſt, 
c OO ORG... Min aiſs. 
EE 8 nos, v. . [refluer, Fr. re and flow.) To flow 
refleFions on his own ingratitude. | Nogerrs Sermons. ee . * 1 | et? 
( 5. Reflection is the perception of or. of our own ReeLv'et NT. adj. [refluens, Lat.] Running back; flowing 
minds within us, as it is employed aht the ideas it has got. back. | | 


1 Locke. 

(6.) This delight grows and improves under thought and 

reflection; and | 

mind ; at the ſame time employing and inflaming the medita- 

tions. 1 ' South's Sermons. 
(7.) Hedy'd; and oh! may no refle&ion ſhed 

Its pois nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

RETLETCTIVE. adj. [fro refc.] 1. Throwing back 

images. 2. ConfiderinWhings aha ; conſidering the 

operations of the mind. | e 


ile it exerciſes, does alſo endear itſelf to the 


The liver receives A 7efuent blood almoſt from all the parts 


of the abdomen. - 


Tell, by what paths, 


Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays. 


courſe of water. 


Beſides 


Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Blackmore. 


Reriu's. n. /. (reflux, Fr. refluzus, Latin.] Backward 


Y R E F 
he variety of the flux and rah of Euripus, or whether 
K 2 do ebb and flow ſeven times a day, is incontravertible. 


RO Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 
Rex ociLLa'rion. 3. /. [refocillo, Lat.] Reſtoration of 
ſtrength by refreſhment. 
To REFO RM. v. 4. [reformo, Lat. reformer, Fr.] To 
change from worſe to better.. - 
A ſe& in England, following the very fame rule of policy, 
ſeeketh to reform even the French reformation, and 1 
from thence alſo dregs of . 5 coker. 
Seat worthier o 8, was built 
Wich ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 
May no ſuch ſtorm 
Fall on our 888 wn muſt __ 
| Now low'rin proaching ſtorms, 
And now 25 oye her face reforms. 
One cannot attem ect reform: 
the world, without Baba Hangit econ Boy 
The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an age; 
but that of a good one will not it. | Suu. 
ToRrro'xm. v. n. Te make a change from worſe to 
better. | 
Was his doctrine of the maſs ſtruck out in this confli ? or 
did it give him occaſion of reforming in this point? Atterbury. 
 REFO'RM. 3. /. [French.] Reformation | 
ReryoRMaA'TION. . /. [reformation, French; from reform.] 
1. Change from worſe to better; commonly uſed of 
human manners. 2. [By way of eminence.] The change 
- of religion 
ſtate. 3 | 
(.) Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcow ring faults ;. 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 8 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Milton. 
Denham. 


So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. 

Satire laſhes vice into reformation. 
The converts mention this 

who had the 


tr jon o thoſe 
ſinners, with that ſudden and fur- 


prifing change, which the chriſtian religion made in the lives of 


the moſt profligate. | Addiſon. 
(2.) The burden of the reformation lay on Luther's ſhoul- 
ders Atterbury.. 


RETO“AMER. n. ,. [from reform.] 
change for the better; an amender. 


— EE 5 
..) Publick reformers had need firſt 

own hearts, which they purpoſe to try on o 
a reformer, how very 


The complaint is more 9 
would de 
Stratt's Sermons. 


dreſs it: Abroad every man 
| ' few at home. 8 ö 

It was honour enough, to behold the Engliſh. churches re- 
formed; that is, delivered from the reformers. 


tiſe that on their 
King Charles. 


all over the world. | 
JO REFRA'CT. v. a. [refrafus, Latin.] To break the 
natural courſe of | 


rays. | ; 
If its angle of inciden ce be large, and the refractive power 


of the medium not very ſtrong to throw it far from the per- 


pendicular, it will be refradted. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


Rays of light are urged by the refrafing media, Cheyne. 
efrated from eaſtern cloud, . | 
The grand bow ſhoots up... 0n. . 


Rey xa'crtion. n. /. [refrafion, French.] Nefradlian, in 


general, is the incurvation or change of determination in. 


the body moved, which happens to it whilſt it enters or 


penetrates any medium : in dioptricks, it is the variation 
of a ray of light from that right line, which it would 
medium 

Harris. 
Refraction, out of the rarer medium into the denſer, is made 
Newton's Optics. 


have paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the 
turned it aſide. 5 


towards the perpendicular. 


Rrrna'crive. ad. 


ReeRa'CTORINESS. 1. % 


Dryden. 
lan f 


from the cocruptions of popery to its primitive 


1. One who makes a 
2. Thoſe who 
changed religion from popiſh corruptions and innova- 


the endeavours to re- 


South. 
(2.) Our firſt reformers were famous confeſſors and * 
acon. 


R E F. 
[fro m D ö | 
f refraction. , | * ü , 1 1 36 pow 


Thoſe ſuperficies of tranſparent bodies reflect the teſt 
tity * ht, which have the greateſt refrain — 
is, which intercede mediums that differ moſt in theic 

refracti ve denſities, , | .#. Newton's O ticis. 
[from refractory.] Sullen ob- 
ſtinacy. | 


I did never allow any man's refraforineſs againſt the pri. 
vil and orders of the houſes. King Charles. 
refractorineſs to obey the 


reat complaint was made by the preſbyterian gang, of my 
parliament's order. Saunderſen. 


REFRA'CTORY. adj. Irefractaire, French; refraftarin:, 


Lat. and fo ſhould be written refractary. It is now ac- 
cented on the firſt ſyllable, but by Shate/prare on the 
ſecond.] Obſtinate ; perverfe; contumacious. 
There is a law in each well- ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
Moſt diſobedient and refraFory. Shakeſpeare. 
A rough hewn ſeaman, rr before a wiſe juſtice 
for ſome miſdemeanor, was im ordered to be ſent away to 
priſon, and was refrafory he heard his doom, inſomucli 
as he would not ftir a foot from the place where he ſtood ; 
_ Gying, it was better to ſtand where he was, than go to a worſe 
lace. 5-4 Bacon Ajophthegms. 
Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extravagant ways, 
like violent motions in nature, ſoon grows weary of itſelf, and 
ends in a refrafory ſullennes. King Charles. 
Refrattory mortal l if thou will not truſt thy friends, take 
what follows; know aſſuredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arbuthnot”'s Hiſt. of Jo. Bull. 
Theſe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 
refractory and fullen ; and therefore, like men of. the fame 
tempers, mutt be banged and buffeted into reaſon. Bentley, 


en, REF RAGABLE. adj. [refragabilis, Lat.] Capable of con- 


futation and conviction. 


To hold back; to keep from action. 


To Rerxal'n. v. a. [refrener, Fr. re and fremm, Latin. ] 


Hold not tity tongue, O God, keep not ſtill filence ; refrain 
not — * 5 EFſalm Ixxxiii. 1. 
M „ walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
foot from their path. | | Prov. i. 15. 
Nor from the holy one of heavn 
Kefrain d his tongue. | | Milton. 
Neptune 4 his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwaxt the ſynod of the gods in vain. Poe. 


To RE TRAIN. v. 2. To forbear; to abſtain; to ſpare. 

In what place, or upon what conſideration ſoever it be, they 
do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being done, they - 
would undoubtedly refratn to do it. | Hooker. 

For my name's ſake will I deter mine anger, and refrain 
for thee, that I cut thee not of. _  I{- xlvati. 9. 

That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful party before 
the flood, may become more probable, becauſe they refrained 
therefrom ſome time after... Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

REeRANGIBLLITY. 2. / from refrangible] Refrangibility 
of the rays of light, is their diſpoſition to be refracted cr 
turned out of their way, in pe ſſing out of one tranſpatent 
body or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRANGIBLE. adi. [re and franzo, Latin.] As ſome: 
rays are more refrangible than others; that is are more 

turned out of their courſe, in paſſing from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after ſuch refraction, they 
will be ſeparated, and their diftin&t colour obſerved. 

| Lecke, 

RRTRENATTION. 2. f. [re and /ren, Lat.] The act of 
reſtraining. | 


To REFRE'SH. wv: a, [refraiſcher, Fr. reſrigero, Latin. ] 


1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fatigue or want. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing impaired. 3. 
To. refrigerate ; to cool. 3 


8 B F. 


(10 ſhall with-Reeled ſinews tolls zj =: 3 
AA repos t with ber. Shaka. i 1 
Mußck was ordain d to refreſb the mind of man, We Shakeſpeare. 
After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. Shakeſpeare. 

He was in no danger. be overtaken ; fo that he was content Shakeſp. 


to his men. Clarendon. 


Fes meals are” coarſe und ſhort, his employment warrantabte, 


his ſleep certain and refreGing, neirber in -with the 
laſhed of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South. 


If you would have-tregs to-theive, take care that no plants 


be near them, _— 
hinder reſbings at they might receive. or tim. 
(. The reſt da the ſcaly 43x that fold | 
The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 
(3.) A dew wy a Eccluſe xlin. 22. 
en, 2 n. . | — Fhat which refreſhes. 
kind refreſper of the 
Revue 0 1. /. [from In 


pain, want or fatigue. 2. "That which: e. relief, as 
food, 


of | nouriſhment, or 


reſt. 
He was full of 


agony / the of a 
n of ſo- 
| „and the friendly affiftances of his diſci South. 
Such honeſt — and comforts of f J 2 chriſtian 
| liberty has made it lawful for us to uſe, © run. | 
Rzyne'r. n. ſ. The burden of a ſong. Dig. 


Reygi'cBRANT. ad. een, Fr. from refrigerate. 
Cooling ; mitigating 

In the cure 0 2 you muſt beware of dry heat, and 

reſort to thin {ab refrigerant, with an inward warmth 

and virtue of cheriſhing. Bacon. 

| 1 ariſe — an — cauſe, apply reſt ygerantss with- 

Yeman's Surgery. 


To REFRIGERATE. u. a. [refrigero, re and frigus, * 


To cool. 
The breezes, which the motion of the air in cir- 
cles, ſuch as the girdle of the world produceth, do r er erate x 


and therefore in thoſe parts noon. is nothing fo hot, the 
breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in — * 
Bacon's Natura! Hiftory. 
— thongs a degree, they —„- 
| though in a 0 cl 
| a Brown's Vulgar — 


RETAICERATTION. 2. /. [refrig 
French.] The act of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. 
do ſtut; the cauſe may be the refrigeration of the 

e, — it is leſs apt to move. B. 
If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for breathing, 
"hy might be ſomewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins. 

RERPRI 'GERATIVE. . [refrigeratif,, Fr. refrigeratorius, 

Rey 2 ERATORV. Lat] Cooling ; having the power 
to 

Rzynr'caaarony. #- /. 1. That part of a diſtilling 
veſſel that is placed about the head af a ftill, and filied 
with water to cool the condenſing vapours'; but this is 


now generally done by a worm or ſpiral: pipe, turning 


through a tub of cold water. Bong: 2. Any thing 
internally cooling. | 
(2.) A delicate wine, and a durable Mortimer. 


geratory. 
REFRIGE'RJUM. n. % Latin) Cool refreſhment ; refri-- 


tion. 
1 — de dat. the - ancients: have talked much: of 
annual rains, reſpites or intervals of puniſhment to the 
damned ; on the feſtivals. | we 

REYr. — pret. of reave. 1. Deprived ; taken awa 
Obſolete, 2. Freterite of rear. Took away. 
bete. 
1.) — he better et, 
to take his place, 
That by like life and death, at laſt, 


We may obtain like grace: "Al cham'g Schoolmaſter. 


Thomſon. 
1. Relief after 


eratio, Latin; refrigeration, 


_ hero, L 

As his la legacy to Brica leſt "7 
(3.) $6” rewbet chem boch, they not a lancktin left, 

And when lands: faif'd, the old ſheeps lives they -roft. 


About his ſhoulders broad he threw —— 
An hairy hide of ſome wild beaſt; whom he 


In ſavage foreſt by adventure flewz 
And reft the his ornament to be. Spenſer. 
RE'FUGE: /. [refiige; Pr. g,. Lat.] 1. Shelter 
any danger or {trefs ; prote@fon, 2. That which 
Res ſhelter or protection. 3. Expedient i in diſtreſs. 4. 
pedient in general. 


(z.) Rocks, dens and caves! but I in none of theſe 
Fi place or refuge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The young vipers ſuppoſed to break through' the belly of the 
dam, will, upon. any for on run into it; for 
che fr old * re way, 
; — way ps 5 N — Palgar 
L Thel who rake refuge in'a altitude, dave am Arian/coun- 
eil to anſwer for: Atterbury. 
mp — 2 | 
in times-of trouble. 


ix. 9. 
They ſhall be your refuge from the of bf 0 
Fair * the reſuge 2 "ee 
Of thoſe whom fate purſues. | Dryden. 
(3-) This laſt old man; 
| Whom wich s crack d beart I h:ve Ent te Rome, 
Low'd me above the meaſure of à father: | 
(4) Light n Shateſþ. Coriolanus. 
4 t refuges | 
tering any fer in dang of danke hr ug 


Ta Re'ruUGs. v. a. ter, Fr. from 2 To 
— r. n. To 


Sill 
— — refuge their fl 
That many have, and others muſt, fit there Saleſp. 
Dreads the veng ly. * ur d 25 
Ev'n by thoſe Dryden. 


 Repuerr'. 2. f refs Pr ————— 
protection. 

here; 1 

Dryden. 


Poor refugees, at firſt 
And ſoon as denizen'd, ey p 

This is become more 2 in ſeme of their goveraments, 
ſettled among them. Addiſon. 


ſince ſo many refugees 
ARES. * (from: refulgenrs} * | 


©. fr ad. Leben, Lat.] Bright ; ſhiniagz 


glittering ; ſplendid. 
He neither might, = id to know - 


A S 
So conſpleuous an u truth is that of God's 
the author — icity, thut che diſpate is not fo- 
conmming<hoekings ar coneuting the manners it; Boyle, 
e erg ad pn, 
S$re 
Fled from tus well-known face, Drydea's' asi: 


Reru't,ceEnTLY. adv. (from: refalgent.) In a nt 


manner . 
7 RETN D. v. . Cen Lat] 1. To 2 wo 

2: To-repxy what is repeived'y to-reſtore,. 3. Sz x 

ſomewhere theiabfurd pliraſe; c refund himſelf; — 


reimburſe. 
(1:) . 


R E F 
refund that colour upon the object, and ſo it would 


nted as in itſelf it is. Rav. 

(2.) , that had pil the people, was, for re- 
ceiving of bribes, ſentenced to refund what he had wrongfully 
taken. | L. Eftrange. 


Such wiſe men as himſelf account all that is paſt, to be alſo 
gone; and know, that there can be no gain in 


Shall I, ef er £15 NG 
Reev'sAL. TE [from refuſe.] 1. The act of refuſing ; 
denial of any thing demanded or ſolicited. 2. The 


preemption ; the right of having any thing before an- 
tion. 6 

os born with all his weak and obſtinate refuſels 

of grace, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. 

(2.) When em ts go a begging for want of hands, 

they ball be ſure to the refuſal. Sæuift. 

To REFU'SE. v. 4. [refuſer, French. ] 1. To deny what 
is ſolicited or * not to comply with. 2. To 
reject; to diſmiſs without a t. 
* If be ſhould chuſe the ricbt caſket, you ſhould refuſe to 


perform his father's will, if you ſhould refaſe to accept him. 


 Shahkeſp. hant Venice. 
Having moſt ti y ſet life and death before them, 
and conjured them to one, and avoid the other, he ſtill 


to free and rational n 
ee al . exlls, to let his talents bye by them unprofitable. 


| . Hammond. 


If I refuſe not, but convert, as you, 3 

To proper ſubſtance. |: | Milton. 

Common experience has juſtly a influence on the 
minds of men, to make 


them give or refuſe credit to any thing 

propoſed. ED Locke 
(2.) I may neither chuſe whom I would, nor refuſe 7 
diſlike. | Shakeſp. ö Venice. 
';x. v. #, Not to accept; not to comply. 

1 * are made as they — would . 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refiſe. ; Garth. 
Rr 'r us E. adj. [from the verb. The noun has its accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, the verb on the ſecond. ] Unwo 
of reception; left when the reſt is taken. 


Every thing vile and refuſe they 
— had vexatious — tes 
his tithes fully parts and not of the moſt refuſe parts, but ge- 
nerally the very beſt. a Fell. 
n letters; he hopes by 
rinting them to get a plenti ion. 
12 an. ſ. That which remains diſregarded 
reſt is t | 


We dare not diſgrace e our worldly ſuperiours with offering unto 
Puna refuſe, as we bring unto God himſelf. 
Many kinds have much refuſe, which countervails that which 
have excellent. Bacon. 
F ſee that 
m { off ingenuity, as to to a vice; 
| es ur daily fee it done, and that not. only by the ſcum and 
_ refuſe of the people. 
Down with the falling ſtream 
To raiſe with j 
This humour more 
reſuſe of his — to p heaven. 
Reev'seR. 2 4. refuſe.] He who refuſes. 
few others are the only refuſers and 
Revv'rTaAL. #. f. [from refute.] Refutation. 
Repvura'tiON. u. / „ | 
e. The act of refuting; the act of proving falſe 
eous. : 
"Tis fach miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that we will not honour it 
with eſpecial ręfutation. | Bentley. 


he wants, and gives a vaſt 
Addiſon. 


Taylor. 
Di. 


To Recai'n. v. 4. 


Re'car. u. .. [regale, Fr.] A muſical inſtrument. 
whom I 


7 Reca're. n. ſ. An entertainment; a treat. 


N Sam. xv. 9. REGA'LEMENT, . T. [regalemem, Fr.] Refreſhment ; 
ut his dues, but had entertainment, 


Speator. REGA'LIA. n. ſ. [Latin.] Enſigns of royalty. 
when the Re 3275 tr v. . /. [regalis, Latin. ] Royalty ; ſovereignty; 


Hotter. 


Government of the Tongue. - 
the _—— | 

news his drooping ſon. Dryden. 
condemners of this 


| Baru Is Lat. refutation, Fr. from 


R E G 


To — 1 v. a, [refuto, Lat. refuter „ Pk] I's 
fal erroneous. Applied to perſons or t 
Dn" Self deftruRtion fought, reficer of 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton's Par. Loft. 
He knew that there: were ſo many witneſſes in theſe two 
miracles, that it was impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes. 


| Addi ſon. 
a [regagner, Fr. re and gain] To re- 
cover; to gain anew. | | 
Hopeful to regain 


, 
Thy love, from thee I will not bide | 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are ris'n. Milton. 
| We've driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain d our earth, | 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden 


As ſoon as the mind regains the 


any of theſe motions of the body or thoughts, we then conſider 
the man as a free agent. | 


Re'cat. adj. ſregal, French; regalis, Latin.] Royal; 


kingly. 
Edward, duke of York, 
Uſurps the regal title and the ſeat 
Of England's true anointed lawful heir, 
Why am I ſent for to a ki | 
Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts | 
Wherewith I reign'd ? hakeſp. Richard II. 
With them comes a third of regal x E 
But faded ſplendour wan, who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour ſeems the prince of hell. Milton. 
When was there 5 the throne than the 
preſent queen? I do not talk of her government, her love of 
the — or qualities that are 


urely regal; but her piet 
charity, temperance and conjugal "I 1 Swift? 


Shakeſteare. 


The ſounds, that produce tones, are ever from ſuch bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal; and ſuch are in the 
nightingale pipes of regals or organs. Bacon. 
REGA'LE. n. /. [Latin-] The prerogative of monarchy. 
To REGALE. v. @. [regaler, Fr. regalare, Italian.] To 
_ refreſh ; to entertain; to gratify. 5 

ill'd fingers, 


I with warming puff regal d Philips. 


The muſes ſtill require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phoebus with unmoiſten'd lips. 


Philips, 


I 
Behold the image of mortality, 


And feeble nature cloth'd with ly tire, 


When rag! ore with fierce tyranny, 
Robs A due regality. F Spenſer, 
He neither could, nor would, yield to any diminution of the 
crown of France, in or regality. Bacon. 
He came partly in by the ſword, and had high courage. in all 
points of regality.. 9 4 Bacon's Henry VII. 
The majeſty of England might like Mahomet's tomb 
by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the two houſes, 
in airy imagination of regality. | King Charles, 
To REGA'RD. v. a. [regarder, Fr.] t. To value; to 
attend to as worthy of notice. 2. To obſerve; to re- 
mark. 3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 4. 
To obſerve religiouſly. 5. To pay attention to. 6. 
To reſpect; to have relation to. 7. To look towards. 
(1. This aſpe& of mine, 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clme 
Have lov'd. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
He denies 


To 10 their God, or meſſage to regard. Million. | 


. "WP E G 


2. — Yf:mnch note him, 
You oſſend him; regard him not. 
(3.) The king marvelled at che 

that he mathivig regarded the pains. 2 M. vii. 12. 
(A.) He that wegardeth the day, regarderh it unto the Lord; 
hd 3 not the Yay; to the Lond way 22 24 
om. xiv 

(s- Y lle — wind hb)! never ſow, and: he chat 
3 the clouds ſhall never reap. _ Proverbs. 
(7.) It is a peninſula, vhich-regardetb the mainland. Sandys. 
Reca'ro. 2. / (regard, Fr. Froni the verb. 1. Attention 
as to a unter of nipoytativce. 2. Refpeet ; reverence. 
3. Note; eminence. 4. Reſpect; account. | . Rela- 
tion; reference. . J art, Pr.] Look; 4 fect di- 
rected to anather- | 


Froper 


young ruanls evarage, for 


hor in 6 
HA re nature of the ſentence be is to pronounce, the rule 
of judgment by which he will proczed, requires that a, particular 
av d fred to our dh ſervatidn of this-precept. erb y. 

* ) To him chey had regard, becauſe long he had bewitched 


them. . As, viii. 11. 
With ſome regard to what i is juſt and rig e, 
They lead es Milton. 
(3-) Mac Eerlagh wis a man of meaneſt rg amongſt 
them, neicher "wealth nor power. Spenſer on Treland. 
Change was thought neceſſary, in regard of the great 
burt waich the church Abd receive by à number of things then in 
ule. Hooker. 
(.- How best we may 
_ "Compoſe our prefent 'evils, with regard 
(Of in be de all whete. Milton. 


ehr buſtmes is to Adres All fie ranks of munkind, and 


yon ſuade them to purſtie artf{qpetfeyere in virtue, with regard to 
— you in ju vn donna wich yrgand-to their u megh- 
Hours; and piety ry towards | Hatte. 
66 9 Soft words dohis fc paſſion the afſay d; | 
Fa, her with ate eb Kane s repe ld. Sfilton. 
He, ſu e joy, | Garvey'd 
Une 3 regard, ſhot by the royal m Dryden. 
„ J Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, | 
ven till we make the main ard th aerial blue | 22 
indiſtinct SBaleſp. Othello, 


Rec A "KDA T*. nch. from regard] 1. Obſervable. Nor 
2. Worthy of fiorite. Not uſed. 
(r. ) I cannot diſcover this difference of the 


imputed unto the ett. res Vu 
. ) Tintogel, anore'famous for his antiquity, t 
for his, preſent A daten Abutteth en the ſea. 
from rg. One that regards. | 
(vegare and full] Attentive z taking 


_—_ 


Renee af. 
R G4 RDFUL. adj. 


notice of. 
B was, fo 'rehitrilfel of | his ar he ntver diſpoſed | 
any — but firſt: — "Hayward. 
TLet a man be very tender andregardful of r 
made by the [ God to his heart. Saut h. 


Ru8a'noyVLLY. ail. — 1. Antentivelß; 


ah tv Revo r 


| eg. Timm of Athens. 
= e . * ee! Heedleſs; figgligent ; ; 
| en tive | 


He rg u 4e ful jito iniſctance, 


That is regardleſs: of his governance. mene. 
8 — 2 bliſs wherein he fat, 132 
ond to thee, offer d himſelf to 8 | 
For man's offence. | 1 cow's Par. Loft. 
We muſt learn to be deaf and e . s be- 
fides the preſent ſubject of aur meditation. | atts. 
Ry6a'zDiesLy. #./. [from regardleſ+.] Without heed. 
Reca'apLiesNess. 2. J. [from n Heedleacls ; 


negligence ; inattention. 


Proſpec 5 abject of ich. Not 


badyer's leys, al- 
| though the regardable ſide be Ueſined, and the brevity by moſt 
ar Errours. 


R E G 
Rx“ nN Nr. v. / [fit g. 


1. Authority; gor ern- 
ment. 2. Vicarious government. 3. The diſtrict go- 
verned hy a vicegerert. 4. Thoſe coiledively to whom 
vicerious regality is intruſted : as, the rigen tranſacted 
— the king/sabſence. 
1 Ohriſt conk manhrod, that it he might: he enpable 

of ach, — he humbled — d beenuſe manhood 
is the proper ſubjeũt of compaſſion and feelmg pity, which 


maketh the ſetptur of | Chriſt's »egercy even in the kingdom of 
klaoker.. 


E 

en have know and to fit them for action: 

women affection, for their better compliance; and herewith 

beauty to compenſate their ſubjection, * giving them an equi- 

valent regexcy over men. reau. 
(2.) This great miniſter, finding the regency thaken by the 

Faction of Io many f great ones within, and awed * the terror of 


. the „en without, durſt begin Temf le. 
3.) Regions they paſs d, the . regencies | 
— 4 Wiltor. 

Cs ERATE. v. a. (entre, Lat.] t. To repro- 


duce; to produce ane w. 
| 2 


2. To make to de born 
to renew by change of carnal nature to a chriſtian 


1 ) Albeit the ſon of this earl of Deſmond, who loſt his 
were reſtored to the earldom ; yet could 8 


grace regenerate obedience in that degenerate houſe, but it 
rather more wild. irs on Irel — 


Through all the ſoil à genial ferment ſpreads, 

Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. Black. 
An alkah, poured to that which is mixed with an acid, raiſ- 

eth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation of which, the falts, of 
I the acid is compoſed; will be regenerated. .Arbuthnor. 

) No ſooner was a. convert initiated, but. by an eaſy figure 

22 a new man, and both acted and looked upon himſelf 

pn one regenerated and born 2 ſecond time into another ſtate of 
exiſtence. Addiſon on the Cbriſtian Religion. 
adj. [regexcratus, Lat.] 1. * 

Born anew by grace to a chriſtian liſe. 


Rece'nerarte. 
2. 


Whale youthful ſprrit, in me nggeaerate, 
Doch 2 5 fold vigor lift me up 
Fe reach "at \ Stakeſp. Richard 11. 
(2.) —For from the mercy-ſeat above, 
Prevenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 


1 grow inſtead. 
— you fulfil this reſolution, though you fall ſometimes by in- 
; nay, _— you ſhould f — ſome greater act, even 


en fin you 1 retract by confeſſion and 
| 4 ——5 yon are neverthe neravte bs. live 


the life of a chriſtian here, and mall inherit the chat is 
promiſed to fee in a glorzous E hereafter. 

Pal Preparation for Death. 
Re cevens' Tron, =. , [regeneration, Prench.] New 
birth. birth by grace from carnal affections to a. chriſtian 
ife 


He ſaved us the waſhing of eneration and renewin of 
the Holy hat! * : Tet. = 8 


Aton. 


RxGet'neratENBSS. a /. [from ee, The ſtate of 


being regenerate. 


EE „ (regent, Fr. regent, Lat. ] 1. Gcverning; 
2. Exerciſing vicarious authority. 
10 f. J The operations of human life flow not from the co 
dns Grains — principle that reſides in 
the n. governs pag wy we call the . Hale. 
2.) He together regent 
Uk: bim regent. © + Paradiſe Loft. 
Ru'cexT. . . 1. Governour ;*ruter. 2, One inveſted 
with vicarious r | | 
(1. — Now for ance beguil'd 
Priel, though regem of che ſun, and held 
The -ſighted ſpirit of all in heay'n. Milton, 


K & 6 
Neither of theſe unpediment, 1 r 
e by 2 
; But let a heifer with gilt Borns be led | 
Po Juno, regent of the marriage bed. 
(2.) Lord v r 


Dryden. 


With letters of commiſſion from, the - Shakeſpeare. 
Re'cenTsSBIe. =. J. [from ent.] 1. Power of gayern- 
ing 2. Deputed authority, 
(2.) If York, have ill demean'd himſelf in F | 
Then let him be deny'd the regentſhip. Shakeſteaxe. 


ReGEnrMINA'tION. x. J. [re and germnation.] 


of ſprouting again. 
Re'ciBLE. as. 1 


3 a. ,. [regicida, Lat.] 1. Murderer of his king. 
icichum, Lat.] Murder of his ki; 
1 I throu gh the mazes of the bloody fie held, 
. ſacred life; which that I mig d 


de aQ 


Was the ious error of my fate, * 5 
Not of my ſoul; my ſoul's. by | Dryden. 
(2.9 rr —̃ä —— 
to think they may venture upon perjuy 
regicide, wit to their Gantſhip, B. of Fiaty. 
or we, w eat Atrides, dy d, 
Urge the bold traitor to j regicide. 4 Qduſeey, 
ROI * J. [Latin.] That care iet and living, 


that CS — to every particular. au , be 

ſhoul 
1 in the =— may po * . * 
age would. 


How many a me | 
What hearty prayers, tas L Goud mead 
Enquire what r0umes. 1 Kept, 
gave me eaſe, and dow. ſlept. 

RE'GI IT. , J. Song ras ad Fe.] 
government.; node of rule. 
Rule ; authority. = in uſe, 3. 
bad of ſoldiers under one colonel. 


Not in uſe. 


uuſtly, for the days are evil; but co 
vuberein there was een tink, 
bledes us exceedin 


The: 
deay, 


but t ae Jaw of. nature 
me kind 


we 2 their own 3 
ſame 2 — be proved by any literal texts 


ber out of ſeripture. 


* the more ative part over the paſſive. ale 
Geber te the plain we'll ſet forth, i 
In beſt a tment, all our regiments. Shakeſp. 
The elder. did whole regiments afford, 
_ Ville. 


The. younger brought tis conduct and bis ſword. 
The regaments, the fort, the town, 
All but this wicked ſiſter are our own. 
Now-thy aid 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, : 
Awaits. 


Waller. 


n 
RE GIuIZN TAL. adj. [from regiment.) Belonging to a regi- 
- Tra of 


ment ; military. | 
Re/Gion. n. / [region, Fr. regia, Lat.] 
land; country ; tract of ſpace. 2. Fart o the body. 
3. Place ; > rank. 
(1.) ——— All the regions - 
Do ſeemipgly revolt; and, who reſiſt, 


Are mock d for valiant ignorance. Shakeſpeare. 


Her eyes in heav'n 
Would through the hairy regian ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would =» and think. it were not night. Shak. 
The upper 2 de air perceive the collection of the 
matter of tempeſts bee | 


the air below, 


7 Eſtabliſhed 


are to be reconciled. 


| of neceſſi 
e 


for the 


By . 


nor yet by ne 
(2.) — e of the ſoul over the body, is * 


Bac :. 


R X G 
T d.th 
Wt. INTL TER A 
e is bent 10 *. i 
it fall on ent a ; te An wn rom th 
The region of my W ; "al, Kg tas: 
(3-) gentleman, kept ear Wien the * ince 2 


Poins: he is of too high a Fegth 1 ys. too mu 


REGISTER. . / rg Fe. * dg Lag] 1 yl 


account of any thing regularly kept. 2. [Rep Regifrarius, 
law Lat. 


* The cfheer wheſe, buſiveſs is to N keep” 
regiſter 

(1.) have, . 

Der ay ou n 


Of late moſt. hard atchi 

For which inrolled is your glorious name 

In heavenly regiſters above, the. ſup. 

Sir John, as you haye one eye 
them unfolded, turn anvther into 


F enſer. 

W my ile, as you hear 
reger our own... 

Fu ] Shalbffeare. 


This iſland, as appeareth Faithful rexifars of: thaſe times 
had 1 s of great content. vs Bucon's New. Atlantis. 
* experiments, our friend, pointing at the regiffer: of 

this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular 8 
axle. 

1 conſpiracy againſt the empergr. Claudius, it was ordered 
nnn name and 945 5h ſhould be Gerd | out of 

Al publick, regifters, 1 Ad diſui. 


To Re'c1STER. v. 4. Iregiſfrer, Pr Ne noun,]. 1. 

To record; 1 prelecne: br om. oblivio authentick ac- 

unter 2. To enrol; to ſet down in a liſt. | 
(1. ) The Ro OBS regiſtered their moſt remarkable 

ngs, as well as actions. 2 on Italy. 

(2.) Such follow him, as ſhall be regifter'd 

Part good, part bad: of bad the longer Milan. 


ſc 4 


Re'cisTRyY. 1. J. [from regiſer. ] 1. The act of inſerting 
[Regiment Fr! A 


(.) We all make complaint of the W of our times, nat 
them with thoſe 
times wherein there. were no civil ſocieties, with thoſe times 
regiment eſta- 
x good cauſe to'think, that —_—_ 


corruption een being pk prefuppaſed, we — not 


1 the regiſter 2. The plc: where the, regiſter is kept. 
5 of facts racordeg. 
b ) A little fee was to be paid for the 7 Graunt: 
3.) I wonder why a d has not bee 2 Kere in ny colle _— 
of phyſicians of things invented. 
RE'GLEMENT. . * [French.] Regulation. Not 2 


To ſpeak of the refarmation and reglement of uſury, by, the 
balance of commodities and emed thereof, two things 
: 5 Bacon” Evt. 
Re'cLET. =. /. lregletie, from regle, Fr.] Ledge of wood 
exactly planed, by which printers. ſeparate their lines in 
Haber widely printed. 
RRGONAN Tr. 4. [French.] 1. Reigning; having regal 
authority. 2. Predominant; e e having power. 
(i.) Princes are ſhy. of their ſucceſſors, and there may be rea- 
ſanably.ſuppoſed in queens: regnazt a little proportion of tender- 
neſs that way, more than in kings. Wotton. 
(2.) The law was regnant, and confin'd his thought, 
Hell was not conquer'd, when the poet wrote. Muller. 
2 guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 
pon to the vices reg nt. . s Iiſcellames.. 
To 3 A E. v. a. [re and gerge.] 1. To vomit up; 
to throw back. 2. To ſwallow eagerly. 3- [Regorger, 
Fr.] To ſwallow back. 
(1.) It was ſcoffi faid, he had eaten the king's gooſe, and 


did Gn regorge the eathers, Hayward, 
Drunk with wine, 
"4 fat rerorg d of bulls and gaats. Milton's Agonifles; 


(3-) As tides at higheſt mark regarge the flood, 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 


Took a malicious pleaſure to deſtray. Dryden. 


To Recnra'tt. v. 4. [regreffer, Fr. re and graft.] To 


gall again. 
ft regraſting the ſame cons, may 3 fruit greater. Bac. 


To Recs oy NT. v. 4. [re and grant.] To grant back. 


letters patents, incorporated them by the name. of the 

dean 1 207 chapter of Trinity-chur ch 1 in Norwi-h, and reyrazted. 

their lands to them. | Avliffe' s Pare: Om. 
10 2 


R E G 
To REGRATE. v. . 1. To offend; to ſhock, 2. [Re- 


R E G 
reguerdon of that duty 


And in 


done, 


73 e I gird thee with the valiant word of NK. Sbatep. 
37 61. 4 4 42 = oor” yarn, viper rather regrateth, To ReGue'xDoN- v. a. {from the noun.] To reward. 
than pleaſeth the eye. Derham's P De The verb and noun are both obſolete. | 


(2-) Neither ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were to 
malt thereof; for by ſuch engroſſing and regrating, the dearth, 
that commonly rei in England, hath been cauſed. Spenſer. 
REGra'TER, . f [regrattier, Fr. from regrate.] Fore- 
ſtaller ; engroſſer. | . 
| To Recnte't. v. 4. [re and greet.] To 
greet a ſecond time. 
Hereford, on pain of death, | | 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 


Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. Sbateſp. 
Recxee'r. 2. /. [from the verb.] Return or exchange of 
ſalutation. Not in uſe. 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join d in love, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet ? 
Play faſt and looſe with faith ? Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Recre'ss. n. /. {regres, Fr. regreſſus, Latin.] Paſſage 
back ; power of png back. 
Tis their place which they always tend to; and from 
which there is no progreſs nor regreſs. Burnet. 
To Recre'ss. v. u. [regreſſus, Lat.] To go back; to 
return; to paſs back to the former ſtate or place. | 
All being forced unto fluent conſiſtencies, naturally regreſs 
unto their former ſolidities. | Brown, 


Recxe'ss10n. ». /. [regreſſus, Lat.] The act of return- 


ing or going back. 6 
To defire there were no God, 
own being, which muſt needs be annihilated in the ſubtraction 
of that eons, which fubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains 
from regreſſion into nothing. Brown. 


 Recre'r. n. / [regret, Fr. regretto, Italian.] 1. Vexation 


refalute ; to 


at ſomething paſt ; bitterneſs of refleQion. 2. Grief ; 
ſorrow. 3. Diſlike ; averſion. Not proper. 
(1.) I never bare any touch of conſcience with regret. 


| | | 55 King Charles. 
A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief and ſadneſs at its memory; 
enters us into God's roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing a dreſs, yet the 
remorſe and inward regrets of the ſoul, upon ho commiſſion of 
it, infinitely overbalance thoſe faint ihcations it affords the 
fenſes. South's Sermons. 
(2.) Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret for the 
loſs of a ſervant, his majefty did for this great man; in all 
offices of grace towards his ſervants, and in a wonderful ſolici- 
tous care for the payment of his debts. Clarendon. 
That freedom, which all ſorrows claim, | 
She does for thy content reſign ; | 
Her piety itſelf would blame, 
Tf her regrets ſhould waken thine. Nie. 
(3.) Is it a virtue to have ſome ineffeftive regrets to damna- 
von, and ſuch a virtue too, as ſhall balance all our vices ? 

To Recxe'r, v. 4. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.] 1. 
To repent ; to grieve at. 2. To be uneaſy at. Not 
Proper. | | | | 

(1.) I ſhall not regret the trouble my experiments coſt me, if 
they be found ſerviceable td the * of reſpiration. Boyle. 
Calmly he look d on either life, and here ; 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp rate feaft roſe fatisfy'd, - 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he dy'd. Pope. 
(2.) Thoſe, the impiety of whoſe lives makes them regret a 
deity, and ſecretly there were none, will greedily liſten to 
atheiſtical notions. Glan villes Scefſis. 
Recue'apon. 3. /. [re and guerdon.] Reward ; recom- 


penie- | | | 
Stoap, and ſet your knee againſt my foot; 


were. plainly to unwith their 


Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 
Yet never have you taſted your reward, g 
Or been reguerdon'd with ſo much as thanks. Shakeſp. 
RE'/GULAR. adj. [reguiier, Fr. regularis, Lat.] 1. Agree- 

able to rule ; conſiſtent with the mode preſcribed. 2. 

Governed by ſtrict tions. 3. In geometry, regular 

body is a ſolid, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular and 

equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal, and of 
which there are five ſorts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre- 

hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A 

cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. 

That which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral 

triangles. 4. That which is contained under twelve equal 

and equilateral pentagons. 5. A body conſiſting of twenty 
equal and equilateral triangles : and mathematicians de- 
monſtrate, that there can be no more regular bodies than 
theſe five. Maſcbeabr. 4. Inſtituted or initiated according 
to eſtabliſhed forms or diſcipline: as, @ regular dodtor 3 


_ troops. '$. Methodical ; orderly. 
1.) The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines 


are it is not a regular piece. Guardian. 
1 5 Nr 
Puzzled in mazes, and d with errors; 
Our underftanding traces them in vain, | 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, | 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. | Addiſon. 
So when we view ſome well 
No monſtrous height or | 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
(z.) So juſt thy Kill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 
(33-27 is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to human 
fancy, that a figure, called regular, which hath equal fides and 


les, is more beautiful than any i one. Bentley. 
. Mar people are kep rom a true ſenſe amd tt of el 
n a regular k | 1 than by 
Sion, egular kind of ſenſuality and indulgence, by 


8! þ | | | | 
Re'cuLax. . /. [regulier, Fr.] In the Romiſh church, 
all perſons are ſaid to be regu/ars, that do profeſs and 
follow a certain rule of life, in Latin ftiled regula ; and 
do likewiſe obſerve the three approved vows of poverty, 
chaſtity and obedience. lifes Parergon. 
RecuLa'ziTy. 2. /. [regularite, Fr. from regular.] 1. 
A bleneſs to rule. 2. Method ; certain order. 
2.) Regularity is certain, where it is not ſo apparent, as in 
all fluids; for regularity is a ſimilitude continued. Grew. 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and order; and managed 
all his affairs with the utmoſt exactneſs. Aiterbury. 
RI“GULARALV. adv. [from regular.) In a manner concord- 


F 
e painters, who have us ſuch fair pla had 
3 
„but withal very unpleaſing. Dryd. 


rigorouſly obſerved it in their figures 
things —* regular 1 
With one judicious ſtroke, 
On the plain ground Apelles drew - | 
A circle regularly true. Prior. 
Et 

y c regularly low. . 
To REGULATE. v. a. [regu/a, Latin.] 1. To adjuſt by 
_= of method. -» To —_ 8 
1.) Nature, in uction of things, always deſigns them 
to partake of certain, — — eſtabliſhed — Which are 
to be the models of all things to be produced: this, in that 
_ 7 8 need fome beter ication. Locke. 
2.) Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Wiſeman. 

 _Ev'n goddeſſes are women; and ne wife *. 
Has pow'r to regulate her huſband's life. 


Dryden. 


"2 9 
RaecvrLa'rtow. . , [from regulate.] 1. The act of re- 


gulating. 2. Method ; the effect of being regulated. 


Mt ing but ſtupid matter, they cannot continue any regu- 
and con 


ſc:ze intelligent 
RecuLa'tor. . 


. | Ray on the Creation. 
[from rega/ate.] 1. One that regu- 

lates. 2. That part of a machine which makes the mo- 

tion equable. 


t.) The regularity of corporeal principles ſheweth them to 

* 1 firſt from a divine regulator.  Grew's Coſmol. 
RE'GULUS. n. ſ. [Lat. regule, Fr.] Regulus is the finer 
and moſt weighty part of metals, which ſettles at the 
bottom upon melting. | 

_ To REGU'RGITATE. v. n. [re and gurges, Lat. regorger, 

Fr.] To throw back ; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themſelves into the coun- 
try fo long, until, for want of receipt and encouragement, it 
regurgitates and ſends them back. Graunt. 
| ts of divine wiſdom, in the frame of animate bodies, 
are the artificial poſition of many valves, all fo ſituate, as to 


give a free paſſage to the blood in their due channels, but not 
permit them to regurgitate and diſturb the great circulation. 


| | Bentley. 
To Recu'rciTATE. v. n. To be poured back. 
Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of theſe 
ins, which paſſage being ſtopt, it regurgitates upwards to the 
lungs. | = Harvey on Conſumptions. 
ReGcurciTa'rtion. n. . [from regurgitate.] Reforption ; 
the act of ſwallowing back. | | 
| Regurgitation of matter is the conſtant ſymptom. Sharp. 
ToREenta'k. v. a. [re 9 2 3 6 
My d is to give perſons a rehearing, who have 
faffered — any 2 ſentence. Addiſon's Examiner. 
REHEATASAL. 2. [from rebearſe.] a 
cital. 2. The recital of any thing previous to publick 
exhibition. a 5 
(1.) Twice we a t, that the words which the miniſter 
ceth, the whole con tion ſhall repeat after him; as 
in the publick confeſſion of ſins, and again in rehearſal of 
our Lord's prayer after the bleſſed ſacrament.  _. . 
: What dream'd my lord? tell me, and I'Il requite it 
With ſweet rebearſal of my morning's dream. Sbaleſp. 
What reſpected their actions as a rule or admonition, applied 
to yours, is only a rebearſal, whoſe zeal in aſſerting the mini- 


ſterial cauſe is ſo rally known. South, 
2.) — chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to theſe rehearſals come. Dryden. 
To Renta'nse. v. a. [from rebear. Shinner.] 1. To 
repeat ; to recite. 2. To relate; to tell. 3. To recite 
_ previouſly to publick exhibition. EG 
(1. Rebearſe not unto another that which is told. Eccluſ. 
Of modeſt poets be thou juſt, | 
To filent ſhades thy verſe, 
"Till fame and echo almoſt burſt, 
Yet hardly dare one line rabearſe. Savift. 
(2.) Great _— the _ inſpu'd 1 
5 of nature to rehearſe, | 
| 24 ME the maker's work = verſe. Dryden. 


(z.) All Rome is pleaſed, when Statius will rehearſe, 

And longing crouds expect the promis'd verſe. Drydex. 

Jo Reje'ct. v. a. {rejicio, rejectus, Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs 
without compliance with.propoſal or acceptance of offer. 
2. To caſt off; to make an abject. 3. To refuſe ; not 
to accept. 4. To throw afide, as uſeleſs or evil. 
I.) Barbarofla was rejected into Syria, although he perceived 

that it tended to his diſgrace. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Hlave I rceded thoſe that me ador'd | 
To be of him, whom I adore, abhor'd ? Brown. 
(2.) Thou baſt rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
hath rejected thee from being king. I Sam. xv. 26. 
Give me wiſdom, and reject me not from among thy children. 
Viſd. ix. 4. 


t motion, without the guidance and regulation of 


1. Repetition; re- 


3 

He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of forrows. Iſa. 
(3-) Becauſe thou haſt rejected knowledge, I will reje# thee, 

that thou ſhalt be no prieft. Hoſea, iv. 6. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge, 
which can never * the mind to rejed a greater evidence, to 
embrace what is leſs evident. Locke, 
How would fuch thoughts make him avoid every thing that 
was ſinful and diſpleaſing to God, leſt when he prayed for his 
children, God ſhould reed his prayers ? . 
(4-) In the philoſophy of human nature, as well as in phy- 
s and mathematics, Jet principles be examined according to 
the ſtandard of common ſenſe, and be admitted or rejected ac- 


cording as they are found to agree or diſagree with it. Beattie. 


Wing. Reju'ctiON. n. f. [rejedio, Lat.] The act of caſting off 


or throwing aſide. 
The rejection I uſe of experiments, is infinite ; but if an ex- 


periment be probable and of great uſe, I receive it. Bacon. 
Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, 
as ſolutive do. Bacon 


RercLe. u. /. [regle, Fr.] A holtow cut to guide any | 


thing. 


A flood - is drawn up and let down through the reigles in 
the fide poſts. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
To Re ION. v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 1. To enjoy 


or exerciſe ſovereign authority. 2. To be predominant ; 
to prevail. 3. To obtain power or dominion. 
(1.) This, done by them, ue them ſuch an authority, that 
though he reigned, they in effect ruled, moſt men honouring 
them, becauſe they only deſerved honour, Sidiey. 
Tell me, fhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
A king ſhall reign in righteouſneſs, and princes rule in judg- 
ment. | If. xxxi. 1. 
Did he not firſt ſev'n years, a life-time, reign. Cowley, 
— "This right arm ſhall fix | 
Her ſeat of empire; and your fon ſhall reign. A. Philips. 
(2.) Now did the fign rezgz, under which Perkin ſhould ap- 
r. Bacon. 
More are ſick in the ſummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peſtilent diſeaſes, which commonly reign in ſummer or 
autumn. | | Bacon. 
Great ſecrecy reigns in their publick councils. Addiſon. 
(3-) That as fin. reigned unto death, even fo might grace 
reign through righteoutneſs unto eternal life by Jeſus Thrill. 
Romans. 
1. Royal autho- 


Rein. 2. / [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 
rity ; ſovereignty. 2. Time of a king's government, 


3. 
Kingdom ; dominions. 4. Power ; influence. 3 

(1.) He who like a father held his reign, 

So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. Pore. 
(2.) Queer country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 

And of loſt hoſpitality complain. Bramflon. 
The following licence of a foreign reign, 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus , Hg Pope. 

— Ruſſel's blood | | 

Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reign. Thomſon. 

_ (3+) Saturn's ſons receiv d the threefold reign 

Of heav'n, of ocean and deep hell beneath. Prior. 
That wrath which burt'd to Pluto's gloomy reige, 

The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain, Pope. 


The againe | 
wit 3 round FU — ſeaſon's raigne 
Renew'd upon us. | Chapman. 

To R8imBo'py. v. n. [re and inbady, which is more fre- 
quently, but not more properly, written embody] To 


embody again- 
. broken into little globes, the parts brought to 
touch immediately reimbody. Boyle. 
To RemmpUu'rsE. v. 4. re, in and beurſe, Fr. a purle.] 
To repay ; to repair loſs or expenſe by an equivalent. 
Hath he ſaved any kingdom at his own expence, to give him 
a title of reimburſing himſelf by the deſtruction of ours? 
| | Swifts Miſcellavics. 


R E TI os X R E 1 * 
| Ratviny'nsrMENT. =, / [from reimburſe.) Regaration or renew with regard to any ſtate or quality ; to repair; to 


En perſon has been at about the funeral of a r 


ſcholar, he may retain his books. for the rerambur ement. Aplife. and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacog. 
To ReiMens GNATR. . 2. [re. and impregnate.] To im- The falling from'a diſcord to a concord hath an agreement with 


p i aces; the affections, whuch are reintegrated to the better after ſome. 

The vigor of the loadſtone is — bs fire, nor will it _ dillikes. aas Natural Hifloxy. 

be reimpreguated by any other magnet than the earth. Rrowws. To Retnve'sr. v. a. [ce and inveff:] Lo inveſt anew. 

| RetwenE'ss10N. . / [re and impreffiein.}) A ſecond or To REIOIL CE. vv. x. [rejouir, Fr.] To be glad; to joy; 
repeated impreſſion. | | | to exul} ; to receive pleaſure from 1117 * 

Reiw. u. , [reſnes, French.] 1. The part of the bridle, This is the reoiciag city that dwelt careleſly, that faid, there 


WR * is none beſide me. Zepb. ii 
which extends from the horſe's head to the driver's or T will BT Gas, nd ante this rt 7 3 IS 


Fer. XXII. 13. 


riders hand. 2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, * 
or for government. 3. To give the. Res: To give Lat than heme 1 anatek 8 


5 ad mine hurt. 
| licenſe. | i : : Pſalm 
(1.) Every horſe bears his commanding rein 
And may direct his 3 — ew himſelf. | Shakeſp. » XVII. 9 
Take you the reins, while 1 from cares remove, They rejoice each with their kind, Milton. 
And fleep within the charigt which I drove, Dryden. We ſhould particularly expreſs 3 by love . ju 
With belly band the rubng nd he _w; as rity to our neighbours. = ons * 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. 155 e. To Naiies „ * : S hs 1 "Ml 
(2.) The bard rein, which both of them have borne. 1 To exhilarate ; to gladden; to make 
Againſt the old kind king. | Shake. King: Lear. Alone to thy renown tis giv'n 
(3-) War to diſorder'd rage let looſe che reing. Nei Unbounded, through all workls ta 
When to his luſt Ægiſthus gave the rein, While the great faint rejoices — i 
Did fate or we th adulterous act conſtcun. Pole. And then flint thead below. Te 
7 REIN. v. 4. [from.the noun.] 1- To govern by a bi- 7 g,44 give Cain the honour of the invention ; were he 
dle. 2. To reſtrain ; to control. . alive, it would rejoice his ſou] to ſee what miſchief it had made. 


(.) He mounts and reres his horſe. Chapman. lb Arbuthaot on Coins. 
He, like a proud iced reis'd went haughty on, ite. RI EB. . f From: rejoice,} One that rejviees. 

5 _—_— | 1 3 Whatſoever faith entertains, produces love to God ; but he. 
His father's art, and warriour ſteeds he rei d. Dryden. that believes God to be cruel or a rejaicer in the unavoidable 


3232 oder ro Ju wlururs ION damnation of the prank part of mann; thinks ge 
Rei the organs of her fantaſy ; Gods 2 = > ads of Tung Hoy. 
Sleep f = as ond 6. infancy. Shakeſpeare. 79 REJOIN. v. 4. [rcjoingre, Fr.] 1. To join again. 2. 
>—— Being once chaft, he cannot To meet one again. ih | 
Be rein'd again to temperance ; then he ſpeaks .] The grand ſignior copyeyeth his gallies down to Grand 
What's in his heart. S hakeſp. Coriolanus. Cair 0, here they are taken in pieces, carried upon camels backs, 
Rs1iws. x. ſ. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.] The kidneys; the and rejoined together at Sues. Erown's Vale. Err. 
lower part of the back. | 4 Ae which at Hyde · park corner I forgot, 
Whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, though my reins be conſumed. cet and rejqca me in the penſiue grot. | Pope, 


Job, xix. 27. Te R RON. v. . To anſwer-to-an anſwer. 


Je REIN SE “RT. v. a. [re and inſert.] To inſert a ſecond It will be replied, that he receives advantage by this lopping 


i of his ſuperfluous. branches; but I rejoix, that a tranſlato 
ume. „ | | | 3. ern As ator has 
To Reinsel'RE. v. 4. [re and i/pire.] To inſpire anew. De Nach right. = Zenn « Preſace.to Owe. 
1 Time will run | | Regor'npex. ». J. {from-refoin.] 1. Reply te an anſwer. 
On ſmoother, till Favonius reinſſ ire SE 2. Reply ; anſwer. | 8 
The frozen earth, and cloath in freſh attire Bs 5.) The quality of the perſon makes me judge myſelf ob- 
The lilly and roſe. Milton, liged to a 74joinder. 88 
The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground, (2.) Injury of chance rugely. beguiles ous lips. Albius 
When on a ſudden rei tir d with breath, | Of all rgaindure. Sad, Trains and Creffeda. 


Again ſhe roſe. | Dryden. Rejo'LT. n. ſ. [rejaillir, Fr.] Sheck ; ſuccuſſion. 

To ReinsTaA'L. v. a. [re and inflal.] 1. To ſeat again. The ſinner, at bis higheſt pitels of — is not pleaſed 
+ Ts put again in poſſeſſion. This exawple is not very with it ſo much, but he is afflicted more; and as long as theſe 

| mward rejalts and recoilings of the mind continue, the ſinner 


oper- : 
* 25 That alone can truly rei Hall thee Foe Will find his accounts of pleaſure very poor. South. 
In David's royal ſeat, his true ſucceſſor. Milton. Retr. z. / Sedge or ſea weed. | Bailey. 


2.) Thy father 7 a To REITERATE. v. 4. [re and iter . rei 

* an army, weening to redeem . To repeat oo etl an 

And reinſtal me in the digd * Shakeſd. Henry VI = You never hob what did become you leſs | 
To REINST ATE. v. 4. [re and inftate.] To put again in Than this; which to reiterate, were fin. Shakeſp. 

poſſeſſion. „ With reiterated erimes he might 

David, after that ſignal victory, which had preſerved his life, Heap on himſelf damnation. Milton. 
reinflated him in his throne, and reſtored him to the ark aud Although Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain repetitions when 
ſan ; yet ſuffered the loſs of his rebellious ſon to over - we Ss yet he hath. taught us, that to reiteraie the ſame re- 


. whelm t : ſenſe of his deliverance. Co. of the Tongue. queſts will not be vain. | Smatridge. 
Modeſty. reinflates the widow in her virginity... © Addon. ReiterA'TION. n. / [reiteration, Fr. from reiterate.] 
The rewftating of this hero in the peaceable poſſeſſion his Rep ——_ | | | ” | 

kingdom, was acknowledged. Pee. It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over ag ain; ſet 


- 


To Rer/iNTEGRATE. v. 4. [rcinteger, Fr. re and integer, reitergtions commonly exhibiting new phenomenz, le 
| Latin. It ſhould perhaps be written redintegrate.] To 5 "The warde ar a reiteration or reinforcement of an appp ou 


1 1 


3 Vara 
To REV“ DGE. v. a. [re and judge] 
review ; to recall to a ne trial. 
The muſe attends thee to the filent ſhade ; 
"Tis hers the brave kian's lateſt ſteps to trace, 

N jucge his acts, and dignity diſgrace. Pope. 
ToRexi'nDdLE. v. 2. [re and 4indle.] To ſet on fire 
again. 

Theſe diftppearing, fixed ſtars were actually extinguiſhed, 
and would for ever continue fo, if not rehi:dled, and neo re- 


cruited with heut and light. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
Rehind led at the | charms, : 
Tumultuous love each beating boſum warms. Pope. 


To RRELATSsE. v. n. [relapſus, Latin.] 

to 'flide or fall back. 

errour. 

_mef3. 

(2.) The oftner he hath relapſed, the more fignifications he 

ought to gwe of the'truth of his repentance. Taylor. 
(3-) He was not well cured, and would have relafſed. 

| Niſemas. 

1. Fall into vice or 


1. To flip back ; 
2. To fall back into vice or 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to ſick- 


RE LAS E. 2. { [from the verb.] 
errour once forſaken. 2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of re- 
covery to ſickneſs. 3. Return to any ſtate. The ſenſe 

ere is ſcmewhat obſcure. | 

____*®(1.) This would but lead me to a worſe relapſe | 

And heavier fall. NMitton. 
We fee in too frequent inſtances the relafſes of thoſe, who, 
under the preſent #mart, or the near apprehenſton of the divine 
; pleaſure, have 3 us reformation. Rogers, 
(a.) It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one fick body 
in hand; of which, the former would-pu 
body, the ether . pamper and ſti 2 11 whereof 
what is to be leoked/for, buta moſt d relaſſe. Sfenſ. 
(.) Mark a bounding valour in our Engliſn; 
That being dead bike to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into à ſecond conrte of mischer 


Killing in relapſe ef mortality. Shakeſp. Henry v. 
To RELA'TE. - v. w. relatus, Latin.] 1. To tell; to 
recite. 2. To vent by words. Unauthorifed. 3. To 


ally by kindred. 
Latiniſm. Spenſer. | RE 
(1.) ——— Your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd ; to relate the manner, | 
Were to add the death of you. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
| Here I could frequent | | 
With worſhip place by place, where he vouchſaf d 


4. To bring back; to reſtore. A 


Preſence divine; and to my fons relate. „ 
The drama repreſents to view, what the poem only does 
relate. : Dryden. 

(2.) A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, than ſuffer 
his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. | Bacon. 

| (3-) = Avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of duſt alone remains. | Pofe. 


7 RELATTEZ. v. n. To have reference; to have reſpect. 
All negative or privative words relate to politive ideas, and 
ſignify their abſence. Locke. 


law, this gave the laſt orders relating to thoſe dead in reaſon. 


| Tatler. 
R ALA“ TER. A. /. [from relate] Teller; narrator ; hiſto- 


rian. | | 
We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than an 
diſſervice unto their relaters. Brown's Vulgar — 
Her huſband the relater ſhe prefer d 
Before the angel. 
The beſt Engliſh hiftorian, when his ſtyle grows antiquated, 
will be only confideret as a tedious relater of facts. Swift. 
RELA“TIOR. 2. / [relation, Fr. from relate.] 1. Manner 


of Chriſt 
To ree amine; to 


with another. 


and keep under the 


As other courts demanded the execution of perſons dead in 


M:lton's Par . Lofi . 


of belonging to any perſon or thing 2. Reſpett ; refe- 
rence z regard. 3. Connexion between one thing and 
another, 4. Kindred.; alliance of kin. g. Perſon related 
by birth or martia ge; kinſman ; kinfwoman. 6. Narra- 
tive; tale; account; 3 recital of facts. 
(1.) Under this ſtone hes virtue, 
Unblemiſh'd probity and truth; . 
Juſt unto all relations known, wm 
A worthy patriot, pious ſon. Weller. 
dos far as ſervice imports duty and fubjection, all created be- 
ings bear the neceſſary relation of ſervants to God. South. 
Dur neceſſary /yelations to a family, oblige all to uſe their 
reaſoning powers upon a thouſand occaſtons. Watts. 
Our interceſſion is made an exercife of love and care for thoſe 
amongſt whom our lot is fallen, or who belong to us in a 
nearer relation: it then becomes the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, 
and. produces its beſt effects in our own hearts. Law. 
(2-) I have been importuned to make ſome obſervations on 
this art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 
Relation conſiſts in the conſideration an comparing = idea 
5 ocke, 
3.) Of the eternal relations and fitneſſes of things we know 
nothing; all that we know of truth and falſehood is, that our 


FY 


conſtitution determines us in ſome caſes to believe, in others to 
diſbelieve. 9 85 | Beattie. 
( (4+) Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother firſt were known. Milton. 
He ſeindred and relation laid aſide, | 
And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd. D 


Are we not to pity and ſupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us? no relation ? that cannot be: the goſpel ſtiles 
them all our brethren ; nay, they have a nearer relation to us, 
our fellow members; and both theſe from their relation to our 
Saviour himſelf, who calls them his brethren. Spratt. 

(5-) A ſhe-coulin, of a good family and finall fortune, 
paſſed months among all tier relations, Swift. 

Dependants, friends, relations, 

Savag d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon, 

(6.) In an hiſtorical relation, we uſe terms that are moſt 
ge Burnett s Theory of the Earth. 

| author of a juſt fable, muſt pleaſe more than the writer 
of an hiſtorical relation. Denmns's Letters. 
RELATIVE. adj. [relativus, Lat. relatif, Fr.] 1. Hav- 
ing relation; reſpecting. 2. Conſidered not abſolutely, 

but as belonging to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 3. 
Particular ; pofitive ; cloſe in connection. Not in uſe. 

i 6 Not only ſumple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes are 
ive beings; though the parts of which they conſiſt, are very 
often relative one to another. | | Locke. 

(2.) Though capable it be not of inherent holineſs, yet it is 
often relative. 5 Holyday. 

The ecclefraſtical, as well as the civil governour, has cauſe 
to purſue the ſame methods of confirming Fümſelf ; the — 
of government being founded upon the ſame bottom of nature 
in both, though the circumſtances and relative conſiderations 
of the perſons may differ. | South. 
| Every thing ſuſtains both an abſolute and a relative capa- 

city : an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thing, endued with ſuch a 
nature; and a relative, as it is a part of the univerſe, and fo 

ſtands in ſuch refation to the whole. South, 

Wholefome and unwholefome are relative, not real _— 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(3.) —— - Fll have grounds 


More relative than this. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
RE“LATIVE. n. 1. Relation; kinſman- 2. Pronoun 
anſwering to an antecedent. 3. Somewhat reſpeCting 
ſomething elſe. | 

1.) Tis an evil dutifulneſs in friends and relatives, to 
one to periſh without reproof. Taylor. 

ing our care either to ourſelves and relatives. Fell. 

(2.) Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with adjectives, 
and the relative with the antecedent. Aſcham'”s Scqolmaſter. 


R E L 


(30) When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it ſets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is rela- 


tion and reſpe& ; and the denominations given to poſitive y 

intimating that reſpe&, are relatives. : Locke. 

Re'LaTivELY. adv. [from relative.] As it reſpeQs ſome- 
thing elſe ; dot abſolutely. 

All thoſe things, that ſeem fo foul and diſagreeable in nature, 

are not really ſo in themſelves, but only relatively. More. 

Theſe being the greateſt good or the greateſt evil, either 

abſolutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively fo to us; it is there- 

fore good to be zealouſly affected for the one againſt 2 

pratt. 

Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as it is in itſelf, 

before you conſider it relatively, or ſurvey the various relations 

in which it ſtands to other beings. Watts. 


Re'Lariventss. =, /. [from relative.] The ſtate of 


having relation. | 
To RELA'X. v. a. [relaxo, Latin] 1. To flacken; to 
make leſs tenſe. 2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or 
rigorous. 3. To make leſs attentive or laborious. 4. 
To eaſe; to divert: as, converſation relaxes the ſtudent. 
5. To open; to looſe. | 
(1.) The finews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, are more 
relax. | | 
| Adam, amaz d, 
Aſtonied ſtood, and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax d. Milton. 
(2.) The ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times relaxed 


by the legiſlature. | Swift. 
3.) Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fright. 

1 Vanity of Wiſhes. 

(5.) It ſerv'd not to relax their ſerned files. Milton. 


ToReLa'x. v. 2. To be mild; to be remiſs; to be not 
rigorous. | 
If in fome _ ſhe choſe 
To curb poor Paulo in too cloſe ; 
In others ſhe relax d again, 
And govern'd with a looſer rein. | . Pricr, 
ReLaxa'TiON. n. /. [relaxation, Fr. relaxatio, Latin. ] 
1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of looſening. 2. 
| Ceſlation of reſtraint. 3. Remiſſion ; abatement of ri- 
gour. 4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 
(1.) Cold ſweats are many times mortal; for that they come 
by a relaxatios or forſaking of the ſpirits. _ 
Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the diſ- 
eaſes that depend upon relaxation in a moiſt one. Arbuthnot. 
( (2+) The ſea is not higher than the land, as ſome imagined 
the ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the ſhore ; and at the de- 
luge a relaxation being made, it overflow'd the land. Burnet. 
(3-) They childiſhly granted, common conſent of their 
whole ſenate, under their town , a relaxation to one Ber- 
telier, whom the elderſhip had excommunicated. Hooker, 
The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one of the 
_ reaſons which gives the biſhop terrible apprehenſions of 
coming on us, | Swift. 
(4.) As God has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil, but that 
he allows us ſome recreation: ſo doubtleſs he indulges the ſame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Tongue. 
There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper relaxa- 
tions in buſineſs. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
ReLa'v. 3. / [relais, Fr.] Horſes on the road to relieve 
others. 2 | 
To RELta'st. v. a. [relaſcher, relaxer, Fr.] 1. To ſet 
free from confinement or ſervitude. 2. To ſet free from 
pain. 3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 4. To 


quit; to let go. 5. To relax; to ſlacken. Not in uſe. 

(I.) Pilate faid, whom will ye that I releaſe unto you ? Mat. 
You rcleas'd his courage, and ſet free | 

A valour fatal to the enemy. den. 


Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the power of for- 
tune to make him miſerable, when his anceſtors have taken 
care to releaſe him from her ? | Dryden. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Bacon. 


(3-) Too ſecure, becauſe from death relea;'d ſome days. Milt. 


R E L. 


1 (4) Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neighbour 
releaſe it. _ | Deuteronomy, 
For ſick cn mg Cane bas Kings nts tg 
or an empire none but t. ryden. 
(F.) It may not ſeem hard, if ta caſes I i 
ll ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, rather than all men 
always ſtrictly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker, 


ReLea'se. . . [relaſche, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Diſ 
miſſion from confinement, ſervitude or pain. 2. Relaxa- 
tion of a penalty. 3. Remiſſion of a claim. 4. Acquit- 
tance from a debt ſigned by the creditor. 

(2.) O fatal ſearch ! in which the lab'ring mind, 
Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 
From of pain, one moment of releaſe. Prior. 
(3.) The king made 2 feaſt, and made a releaſe to 


1 4 4 and gave gifts. 1 EAb. i. 18. 
king would not have one penny abated, of what had 

been granted by parliament ; becauſe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like relcaſe or mitigation. Bacon. 
0 Re'LEGATE. v. a. [releguer, Fr. relego, Latin.] To 


baniſh ; to exile. 
(relegation, Fr. relegatio, Latin.] 


Rereca'tTion. . /. 
1 judicial — 7 0K PE 
ccording to civ x extraordmary puniſhment of 
adultery . deportation or relegat ion. Aylife. 
To RELE NT. v. #. Cralentir, French.] 1. To ſoften; to 
grow leſs rigid or hard; to give. 2. To melt; to grow 
moiſt, 3- To grow leſs intenſe. 4. To ſoften in tem- 
per ; to grow tender ; to feel compaſſion. | 
(1.) In ſome houſes, ſweetmeats will relent more than in 


In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs; * 
When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, . 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. e. 
(2.) Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort 


ſeem to receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon. 
Salt of tartar, brought to „ and placed in a cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, 4 have its ſurface 


ſoftened by the imbibed moiſture of the air, wherein, if it be 
left long, it will totally be diſſolved. | Boyle, 
aſl nature mourns, the ſkies relext in ſhow'rs, 
 Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs ; 
If Delia finile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 
The ſkies to * . and the A Pope. 
(J.) I have in you a relenting truly, and a ſlacki 
the main career, you had fo notably begun, and x 
performed. | Sidney. 
The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees in ſuch relentings of 


| fire, as they call their nealing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in 

pieces by a violent ſucceeding of air. Digby on Bodies. 
(4.) Can you behold | 

My tears, and not once relent ? Shakeſp. Henry VI, 


I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield | 
To chriſtian interceſſors. | Shakeſp, Merch. of Venice. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and tum 


From his diſpleaſure. Milton. 
= bs fon and hell conſented | 

0 e poet's pray r; 

Stern Profecpine ns | 
And gave him back the fair. Pope. 


ToRuLe'nr. v. 4, 1. To flacken; to remit. Obſolete, 
2. To _ ; 2 _— ons. Gs 
1.) Apace et apace, 
40 oftentimes he wad" es his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely Sx pron FRY Spenſer. 

(2.) Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 

Till love relented their rebellious ire. Spenſer. 
Rere'nTLEss. adj. [from relent.] 1. Unpitying ; unmoved 


by kindnefs or tenderneſs. 2. In Miles, it perhaps ſigni- 


diſquieting objects. 


fies unrewitted ; intenſely fixed upon 
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x.) For this th' avenging pow r employs his darts; 
Thas will perſiſt, releapieſt im his ire, 


Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire. Dryden. 
Why ſhould the weeping hero now 
Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove? Prior. 
(2.) Only in deſtroying, I find eaſe 
To my relentleſs thoughts. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
RE'LEF ANT. adj. [French.] Relieving. Dick. 


RzLeva'rion. 2. /. [relevatio, Lat.] A raiſing or lifting 
up. | | 
Re1i.vance. n. ſ. {from rely.] Truſt ; dependance ; con- 
fidence ; repoſe of mind: with en before the object of 
truſt. 
His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates | 
Has fmit my credit. Shale. Timon. 
That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he pitches upon 
with ſo great rrliance and poſitiveneſs, is chiefly of animal con- 
ſtitution. - | Woodward. 
He fecured and encreaſed his proſperity, by an humble beha- 
viour towards God, and a dutiful reliance oz his providence. 


Atterbary.. 


They afforded a ſufficient conviftion of this truth, and a firm 
reliance on the promiſes contained in it. Rogers. 
Reſignation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, give 

comfort to the friends of the dying. Clariſſa. 

Misfortunes aften reduce us to a better reli ance, than that we 

have been accuſtomed to. fix upon. | Clariſſa. 


RE'LICK.- . /. [reliquie, Lat. religue, French.] 1. That 


which remains; that which is left after the loſs. or decay 


of the reſt. It is generally uſed in the plural. 2. It s 

often taken for the body deſerted by the ſoul. 3. That, 
which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of re- 

hgions veneration. | 

(1.) Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen, 

30 gather up the reliques of thy race, 1 

Or elſe go them avenge. 0 . . Spenſer. 
Shall we go fee the relic Shakeſp. 

The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy religue 


this town. 


s 
Of her o'ereaten faith are bound to Diomede.  Shakeſp. 


Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains, 
But long contracted filth. ev'n in the foul remains; 
The rehcks of inveterate vice they wear, : 
And ſpots of fin. | Dryden Aneis. 
(2.) What needs my Shakeſpeare for his honour'd bones, 
The labour of an in piled ſtones ? 
Or that his hallow'd reliques ſhould be hid | 
Under a ftar-ypointed pyramid ? Milton. 


In peace, ye ſhades of our great reſt; 
Eternal fpring? and riding flow'rs 1 Dy 


The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 
Shall our relichs ſecond birth receive ? | IP 
we to wake, and only die to live? Nis. 
relicks, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And place by Dryden's awful duſt; 

Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſte ne zes, | 
To which 1 tomb ſhall guide en g eyes. Pope. 

(.) Cowls flutter'd into rags, reliques leaves 
The ſport of winds. | | Ailton. 
This church is 4 in relicks; among the reſt, they 
ſhow a fragment cf T à Becket, as indeed there are very 
few treaſuries of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or a 
bone of this ſaint. Addiſon on Italy. 


Re'r.1cxLY. adv. [from relick.} In the manner of relicks. 


A word not uſed, nor elegantly formed. 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen ſtuff, | 
And barreling the droppings. and the ſnuff 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 
Re'LicT- 7. , [relife, old Fr. relida, Lat.] A widow; 
a wife deſolatę by the death of her huſband. 


If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold of faith, 
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then certainly their relic and children cannot be ſtran i 
this houſhol s Spratt's | lg 
| —» Chaſte relic? ! 


Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of ſuch a ſpouſe, as now above. __ Garth. 


ReLiz'e. n. J. [rehief, Fr.] 1. Alleviation of calamity ; 


mitigation of pain or ſorrow. 2. That which frees from 
pain or ſorrow. 3. Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from bis poſt. 
+ (Relevium, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 6 
he prominence of a figure in ſtone or metal; the ſcem- 
ing prominence of a picture. 6. The expoſure of any 
thing, by the proximity of ſomething different. 
(1.) Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 

Tending to ſome relief of our extremes. Milton. 

(2.) He found his deſigned preſent would be a relief, and 
then he thought it an impertinence to conſider what it could be 


called beſides. Felt: 


1 So em make our death a glad relief 
rom future ſhame. Dryder's Knight ; 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that —— 44 FOO 
My m_ ſhould urge you to this dire relief; 
Stay, ſtay your ſteps. 
13.) For this relief, much thanks; "tis. bitter cold, 
And I am ſick at heart. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(J.) The figures of many ancient coins riſe up in a much 
more beautiful relizf than t on the modern; the face ſink - 
ing by in the ſeveral declenſions of the empire, till 
about Conſtantine's time, it lies almoſt even with the Erface of 
the medal. ; | | Addiſen on Medals. 
Not with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, | 
The forms auguſt of kings, or conqu'ring chief, 
E'er ſwell'd on marble, as in verſe have ſhin'd, | 
In poliſh'd verſe, the manners and the mind. * Pope. 


ReLie'vanLe. adj. [from relizve.] Capable of relief. 


Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, 


wherein the party is relievable by common law. Hale. 
Ta RELIE'VE. v. @. [relevo, Lat. relever, Fr.] 1. To 
eaſe pain or ſorrow. 2. To ſuccour by aſſiſtance. 3. To 
ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another on his poſt. 4. 
To right by law. 5. To recommend by the interpoſition 
of ſomething diſſimilar. 6. To ſupport; to aſſiſt; to 
recommend to attention. SO: 


(2.) ——From thy growing ſtore, 
Now lend aſſiſtance, and es the poor; 


A pittance of thy land will ſet him free. Dryden. 
(3.) Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relieved you? | 
— Bernado bas my place, give you. good night. Shakeſp.. 


Relieve the centries that have watch'd a night. Dryden. | 


5. As the great lamp of day, 
Through diff rent regions, does his courſe purſue, 
And leaves 44 us ny to _ a new; 
While, by a pleaſing change, the queen of night | 
Relieves his luſtre with a milder light. 12 Stepney.. 
Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 

ſome, the poet muſt not encumber his poem with too much bu- 
ſineſs; but ſometimes relzeve the ſubject with a moral reflection. 
: Auldiſon on the Georgichs, 

(6.) Parallels, ev like relations, alternately relieve each 
other; When neither will paſs aſunder, yet are they plauſible 
together.. Brown's Fulg. Errours., 

REeLie'venr. n. /. [from relieve.) One that relieves. 

He is the protector of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his: 


wants. N  Ropgers's Sermons. 
RELIE'VO. n. J [ Ralian.] The prominence of a figure 

Or picture. | 
A convex mirrour makes the objects in the middle come out 


from the ſuperficies : the painter muſt do fo in reſpe& of the 
lights and. ws of his figures, to. give them more reliewvo 


and more ſtrength. Dryden's Du Freſucy. 


 TaReivi'cnr. v. a. [re and © yu . o light ane w. : 
re A m exe. Pope. 


His pow'r can heal me, an 


* X 


| Dryden's reit. 
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RELIGION. n. / [religion, Fr. religio, Lat.] . Virtue, 


as founded upon reverence of God, and expectation of 
future rewards and puniſhments. 


faith and worſhip as oppoſite to others. 
(1.) He that is void of fear, may ſoon be juſt, 


And no' religion binds men to be traitors. Ben. Johnſon. 
One ſpake much of right and wrong, -. | 

Of juſtice, of religion, truth and peace | 

And judgment from above. Milton. 


By religion, I mean that general habit of reverence towards 
the divine nature, whereby we are enabled and inclined to wor- 
ſhip and ſerve God after ſuch a manner as we conceive moſt 
_ agreeable to his will, ſo as to procure his favour and bleſſing. 

| Wilkins. 

If we conſider it as directed againſt God, it is a breach of 

religion; if as to men, it is an offence againſt morality, South, 
By her inform'd, ws beſt religion learn, | 
Its glorious object by her aid diſcern. Blackmore. 


Religion or virtue, in a large Tenſe, includes duty to God 


and our neighbour ; but in a proper ſenſe, virtue fignifies duty 
towards men, and religion duty to God. Watts. 

I never once in my life conſidered, whether I was living as 
the laws of religion direct, or whether my way of life was 


ſich, as would procure me the mercy of God at this hour. 


Law, 
vs The image of a brute, adorn'd 
ith gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
The chriſtian religion, rightly underſtood, is the deepeſt and 
choiceſt piece of philoſophy that is. More. 
The doctrine of the goſpel propoſes to men ſuch glorious 
rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far 7 7 
than ever the 3 d. Tillotſon. 
RELICOCION IST. 2. / [from religion.] A bigot to any re- 
ligious perſuaſion. | | 
The lawfulneſs of taking oaths may be revealed to the qua- 
kers, who then will ſtand upon as good a foot for preferment 
as any other ſubje& ; under ſuch a motly adminiſtration, what 


pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biaſs there will be in 
each religioniſt to advance his own tribe, and depreſs the others. 


Swift. R 


RELFGIOUS. aj. [religieux, Fr. religieſus, Latin.] 1. 
Pious ; diſpoſed to the duties of religion. 2. Teaching 
religion. 
of poverty, chaſtity and obedience. 4. Exact; ſtrict. 
| 6 14 to ſtrict obſervance of holy duties. 

1. 


It is a matter of ſound conſequence, that all duties are 


by ſo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious, from whoſe habilities the ſame proceed. Hocker. 


When holy and devout religious chriſtians 
Are at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them fram thence ; 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation! | Shakeſeare. 
—— Their lives | 

Religious titled them the ſons of God. 

_ (2.) He God doth late and early pray, 

More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmleſs dax 

With a religious book or friend. 

(3.) Certain fryars and religious men were moved with ſame 
zeal, to draw the r. to the chriſtian faith. Abbot. 
France has vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular and reli- 

gious. | Addiſon's State of the War. 

What the proteſtants would call 4 fanatick, is in the Roman 

church a religious of ſuch an order; as an Engliſh merchant in 
Liſbon, after ſome great diſappointments inthe world, reſolved 
to turn capuchin. Addiſon. 
(5.) Her family has the ſame regulation as a religion houſe, 
and all its orders tend to the ſupport of a conſtant regular de- 
votion. | 1 Law. 
ReLi/GiousLy. adv. ſfom religious.] t. Pioufly ; with 
obedience to the dictates of religion. 2. According to 
the rites of relizion. 
4. ExaQly ; wich ſtrict obſervance. 


Milton. 


* 


2. A ſyſtem of divine 


To RELI/NQUISH. v. a. [relinquo, Lat] 


3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 


_ which pleaſure is given. - 6, Caſt ; manner. 


_ Wotton. © 


3. Revereatly ; with veneratioy. . 
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(1.) For, who will have his work his wiſhed end to win, 


Let him with hearty pray'r religiouſly begin. Drayton. 
(2.) Theſe are ther Condon, whom you Gothe behold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren ſlain 
Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice. Shakeſp. Titus Andron. 
(3.) Doſt thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into his pre- 
ſonce with reverence, kneeling and religiouſly bowing. thyſelf 
before him, | pa's Rules to on. 
(4.) The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the two 
houſes and their attendants, are relipinaſiy to be maintained. 


Reri'crouvsness. =. , [from religious.] The quality or 


ftate of being religious. 
1. To forſake; 
to abandon; to leave; to deſert. 2. To quit; to re- 
leaſe; to give up- 3. To forbear; to depart from. 
1.) The habitation there was utterly relinguiſbed. Abbot, 
he Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, though the Eng- 
liſh lords grew rich and mighty; for they placed Irifh tenants 
upan the lands e by the Engliſh. Dawes. 
(2.) The ground of God's ſole property in any thing is, the 
return of it made by man to God ; by which act he relanquiſbes 
and delivers back to God all his right ta the uſe of that thing, 
which before had been freely granted him by God. | 
5 | South's Sermons. 
(3.) In caſe it may be proved, that amongſt the number of 
rites and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the 
uſe whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial bad 
and noiſom quality; there is no doubt but we ought to relin- 
qui/h ſuch rites and orders, what freedom ſoever we have to re- 
tain the other ſtill. | Hooker. 


urance of their reality and certainty Reti'nqQutsSHMENT. #. . [from relinquiſh.) The act of 


forſaking. 5 
Government or ceremonies, or whatſoever it be, which is 
popiſh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, the 
utter relinguiſbment of all things p. i. _ Hooker. 
That natural tenderneſs of conſcience, which muſt firſt create 
in the ſoul a ſenſe of ſin, and from thence produce 2 forrow for 
it, and at — — it, is took away by a 
cu repeated courſe of ſinning. . 
E'LISH. =. / [from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minſbew, 
Skinner.] 1. Taſte; the effect of any thing en the pa - 
late: it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte. 2. Taſte; 
ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. 3. Liking ; delight in 
any thing. 4. Senſe; power of perceiving excellence ; 
taſte. Addi/on uſes it both with of and for before the 
thing. 5. Delight given by any thing; the power by 


A! mane by ſweet and ſaur, are abundance of imme - 
iate peculiar 7e/1/bes or taſtes, which experienced can 
eaſily — | ; Y | 1 Boyle on Colours. 

Theſe two bedies, whoſe vapqurs-are ſo pungent; ſpring from 


ſaltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat ncr corroſive- 
neſs, but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat languid reh/b retain- 
ing to bitterneſs. as - Boyle. 
Much pleafure we have loſt, while we abſtain d 

From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 2 | 

True reliſb, _— Et. 1 Milton. 
Could we ſuppoſe their re/ifbes as diffexent there as here, yt 
the manna in heaven ſuits every palate. Locke. 

Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh and falt are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numherie variety of raliſbes to be 
found diſtinct in the different parts of the ſame plant. Locke. 

(2) —— Fhe king becoming 2 : | . 

As juſtice, verity, temp rance, ſtableneſs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 


J have no reliſh of them. "#295 E Shakeſp. Macheth. 
(3-) We have ſuch a reliſb for faction, as to have loſt that of 
wit. 22 K Addiſon s Freebolder. 


Good men after death are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
iſlands with pleaſures of different kinds, fuitable to the relißbe: 
and perfoctions of thoſe ſettled in them. « Adziſor, Spefator, 

(4.) A man, wao has any reliſt for fine writing, diſcovers 
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new beanties, er receives ſtronger 2 | from the muſtorly 
ſtrokes of a great author every time he peruſes him. Aa#i/or. 
Some hidden ſeeds of goodneſs 
_ reliſh of ſuch reflections, as improve the mind, and 
heart better. | Aadiſon, Spectator. 
The pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things become fa- 
miliary depends, in a great meaſure, upon the rats of the 
ſpectator. . |  Seed's Sermons. 
( 5.) Expeftation whirls me round; | | 
Th' imaginary Tebfb is fo ſweet, | 97 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Wen liberty is gone, 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its veliſb. 
(6.) It preſerves ſome rel; of old writing. Pope. 
To RE (LIs EH. v. 4. [from the noun.] t. To give a taſte 
to any thing. 4. To taſte; to have a liking. 
(1.) —— On ſmoking lard they dine; 
A tav'ry bit that ſerv'd to reliſhß wine. 
(2.) I love the people; 
Though it do well, I do not reli/þ well 
Their loud applauſe. | 
How will diſſenting brethren reliſb it? 
What will malignants ſay ? ; | Hudibras. 
Men of nice palates would not reliſþ Ariſtotle, as dreſt up 
by the ſchoolmen. Bakers Reflections on Learaing. 
' He knows how to prize his advantages, and rel;fþ the ho- 
nours which he enjoys. | | Atterbury. 
You are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious readings, and holy 
- meditations, with watchings, faſtings, and prayers, that you 
may taſte, and reiſſb, and deſire that eternal ſtate, which is to 
begin when this lite ends. | 
Te RE'L1SH- v. u. 


make the 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


| Law, 
1. To have a pleaſing taſte. 2. To 
give plerſure. 3. To have a flavour. 
fr.) The ivory feet of tables were carved into the ſhape of 
lions, without which, their greateſt dainties would not reli to 
their palates, . _Hakewill on Providence. 
(a.) Had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it would not 
have reliſbed among my other diſcredits, | 
„ Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
(3.) A theory, which how much ſoever it may reliſß of wit 
and invention, hath no foundation in nature. | 
ReLI“sHABLE. adj. [from reliſb.] Guſtable; having a 
taſte, 
70 RELIVE. v. n. [re and live.] 
new. Not uſed. | 
The thing on earth, which is of moſt avail, 
Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 
Relrven not for any good. 
ToReLo've. v. 4. [re and 
uſed. 3 
To own for him ſo familiar and levelling an affection as love, 
much more to expect to be rel/oved by him, were not the leaſt 
faucy preſumption man could be guilty of, did not his own 
_ commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 
R&zLu'cent. adj. [relucens, Lat.] Shining; tranſparent ; 
pellucid. 
In brighter mazes, the relucent ſtream | 
Plays o'er the mead. Thomſon's Summer. 
To Rervu'cr. v =. [relufer, Lat.] To ſtruggle again. 
We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our reludtigg * 
and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay of Piety. 
Rervuſcrance. L | 
Reru'cTANCY. repugnance ; ſtruggle in oppoſition : 
with to or again. — e 5 n 
A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, is 
able to ſurmount their reluctancy to ſeparation, notwithſtanding 
the fuppoſed danger of thereby introdueing a vacuum, Boyle. 
| | — — It favours 
Relufance againſi God, and his juſt yoke 


To revive ; to live a- 


| | FE Spenſer. 
love.] To love in return. Nat 


, Laid on our necks. | Milton. 
Bear witneſs, heawn, with what relufancy 
Her hapleſs innocence I doom to die. Dryden. 


nease, when forced in his own defence to kill Lauſus, the 


if 


knowledge give him a 


Wordward. 


1. {. [reſufor, Latin.] Unwillingnets ; 
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ſhaws e, and tempering the ſeverity of his 
| with a reluctance to die action; hr tow ee 
and hls youth; and is Joth to deſtroy fark = iece of na- 
8 a . Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
How few would be at the pains 1 ſuch an 2 
and of conquering all the reluctancies and kificulties that lay 
in the way towards virtue? Aterbury. 
Many hard ſtages of diſcipline muſt he paſs through, before 
he ean ſubdue the relufances of his corruption. Rogers. 


With great relu&ancy man is perſuaded to acknowledge this 
neceſſity. Rogers's Sermons. 


REru'crant. adj. [re/nfans, Latin.] Unwilling ; acting 
with repugnance. | 
Reluctant; but in vain! a greater pow'r 
Now rul'd him. | Milicn's Paradiſe Loft, 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found; 
Reluctant now I touch'd the trembling ſtring 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to ſing. Tickel. 
To ReLvu'ctarte.'w, z. [re/uder, Latin.] To reſiſt ; to 
ftruggle againſt. | 
In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſacrilege is looked 
on with ſame horrour, and men d:viſe colours to Telude their 
reiuctating conſciences; but when they have once made the 
breach, their ſcrupuloſity ſoon retires. Decay of Piety. 
Rerucra'rion. 3. J. [relactor, Lat.] Repugnance; re- 
ſiſtance. | | 
The king prevailed with the prince, though not without ſome 
reluctatien. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him of his 
rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. 


Bacon. 
ToReLu'me. v. a. To light anew ; to rekindle. 
Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new, Pope, 
To ReLu'mive. v. a. Io light anew. 


Once put out thy light ; 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relumine. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
To RELY'. v. ». [re and He.] To lean upon with confi- 
dence z to put truſt in; to reſt upon; to depend upon: 
with on. - ihe 
Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haſt of virtue; ſummon all! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 
| Egypt does not on the clouds rely, | 


But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky. Waller. 
#Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply'd, . 
Demanded, on what ſuccour he rely d, 

When with fo few he boldly did engage ? | 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. | Denham. 


Though reaſon is not to be relied upon, as univerſally ſuffici- 
ent to direct us what to do; yet it is generally to be relied upon 
and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not to do. South. 

Fear relies u on a natural love of ourſelves, and is compli- 
cated with a neceſſary deſire of our own preſervation. Till. 

Such variety of arguments only diſtract the underſtanding 
that relies on them. 1 Þ | Locke, 

The pope was become a party in the cauſe, and could not be 
relied ut on for a deciſion. | Atterbury. 

Do we find ſo much religion in the age, as to rely on the ge- 
neral practice for the meaſures of our duty? | Rogers. 

No prince can ever re/y on the fidelity of that man, who is a 
rebel to his Creator. | | ' Rogers. 

To REMAIN. v. n. [remaneo, Lat.] 1, To be left out of 
a greater quantity or number. 2. To continue; to en- 
dure; to be left. 3. To be left after any event. 4. 
Not to be loſt. 5. To be left as not compriſed. 6. TO 

continue in a place. ES 
(1.) That that remains, ſhall be buried in death. 
una unt ys” 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day ; and that which re- 
maineth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 
(2.) He for the time remain'd ſtupidly good. Milton. 
Tf what you have heard, ſhall remain in you, ye ſhall con- 
tinue in the ſon, | . 
(3.) Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain. Milton. 
14 2 


R E M R E M 
In the families of the world, there remains not to one above of artful men in office, before the remamder is applied to the 


another the leaſt pretence to 2 5 Locke. | proper ny Sh | | Fut. 
4.) Now ſomewhat ſing, whoſe endleſs ſouvenance - (2) —— 5 

aa the erds —4 for aye remain. Spenſer. The poor remainder of Andronicus. Chakep. 

I was increaſed more- than all that were bcfore me, alſo my (3.) A fine is levied to grant a reverſion or remainder, expec- 

wiſdom remained with me. Eecluf. ii. 9. tant upon a leaſe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 


) That a father may have ſome power over his children, is To REMAK E. v. a. [re and make.) To make anew. 
calf? Aiko ; but that A elder brother has ſo over his brethren, 'That, which ſhe owns above her, mult perfectly remake us 


remains to be prove. | Locke. after the image of our maker. Glamvuille's Apology. 

ToRemail'n. Ss To await ; to be left to. ToRema'n wet v. 4. [re and mando, Lat.] To fend back; 
Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be to call back. ; PR 

Of — "2 coloured wa taped * The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled into England, 

And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain and never returned, though many laws were made to remand 

That of ſuch falſers friendſhip ſhall be fain. Stenſer. them back. 5 Davies on Ireland. 

; With oaken itaff Philoxenus, N l ſome dull mores Dionyſius, was 

Pil raiſe ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, - condemned to dig in t e quarries; from ce being remand- 

Which long thall not withhold me from thy head, ed, at his return Dionylius produced ſome other of his verſes, 

That in u little time, while breath remains thee, which as ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, but, 


Thou oft ſhalt with thyſelf at Gath to boaſt, calling to the waiters, ſaid, carry me again to the quarries. 


But never ſhalt ſ:e Gath. | | Milton. Government of the Tongue, 
If thence he ſcape, what remains him leſs RRMAN ENT. n. , [remanens, Lat. remanant, old Fr. It 
Than unknown dangers. Milton. is now contracted to remnant.] The part remaining. 
The eaſier conqueſt now Her majeſty bought of his executrix the remanent of the laſt 
Remains thee, aided by this hoſt of friends, : term of three years. | Bacon. 
Back on thy toes more glorious to return. Milton. REMA'RK. . . [remarque, Fr.] Obſervation ; note; 


Re MAI“ x. n. J. [from the verb.] 1. Relick ; that which notice taken. | 


is left. Generally uſcd in the plural. 2. The body left He cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſpeculations from 
by the ſoul. 3. Abode ; habitation. Not in uſe. trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 


(1.) I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional inconveni- To REMA'RK. v. 4. [remargquer, Fr.] 1. To note to ob- 
encies, more than their ſinall remain of life ſeemed deſtined to ſerve. 2. To diſtinguiſh; to point out; to mark. Not 


undder go. | ; : a Pope. in uſe. | « 
(2.) But fowls obſcene difinember'd his remains. | (1.) It is eaſy to obſerve what has been remarked, that the 
And dogs had torn him. : Pope's Odyſſey. names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to miſtakes. Locke. 
Oh would'ſt thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, (2.) The pris'ner Samſon here I ſeek. 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains, | — His manacles remark him, there he ſits. Milton. 
In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains. Pofe. ReMa'rxKABLE. adj. [remarkable, Fr.] Obſervable ; wor- 
(3. 8 work in 4 goo * - thy of aote 
Which, often ſince my here remain in England, | 80 did Orpheus plainl teach, that the world had beginnin 
1M " * Gn. ns a | 2 — in time, — 7 l of 8 moſt high God, whoſe 3 
REMAIN DER. adj. [from remain.] Remaining ; refuſe; words are thus converted. Raleigh. . 
left. 5 | "Tis remarkable, that they 
—— His bran Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. fg Prior. 
Is as dry as the remainder biſket | . What we obtain by converſation ſogn vaniſhes, unleſs we 
After a voyage. Shakeſp. As you like it. note down what remarkables we have found. | Watts. 


We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 
82 1 — 1 viands bleneſs; worthineſs of obſervation. | | 
w Ct 1 | They ſignify the remarkableneſs of this puniſhment of the 
Becauſe we now are full, N akeſp. Troilus and Cr Mda. A — revenge from the — Aery Hammond. 
REMA“N DEA. 1. /. 1. What is left; remnant, relicks. REMARKABLV. adv. [from remur table.] Obſervably; in 
2. The body when the ſoul is departed F remains. 3. [In a manner worthy of obſervation. 244 
law.] The laſt chance of inheritance. 


REMARKABLEZNESS. 2. . [from remarkable.] Obſerva- 


— Chiefly aſſur d, 
(1. — The gods protect you, Remarkably ſo late, of thy lo true, 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court Shakeſp. So faithful love. 1 Milton. 
It may well employ the remainder of their lives to perform Such parts of theſe writings, as may be remarkably ſtupid, 
it to purpoſe, I mean, the work of evangelical COND. 1 ſhould become ſubjeRs of an occaſional criticiſm. Watts. 
R REMA RK ER. 2. /- [remarkeur, Fr.] Obſerver; one that 


| - | 
Blaſted the learn'd remainders of the Eaſt. Denham. en | | | R 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, had 9 Yn * non BY 88 wad ＋ | 
not cruelty came in as a ſecond to its aſſiſtance, and cleared the bę . of his own inſufficien e Watts. 
er ot breaſt of n As. 1 8 A 57 Capable of 3 7. 
'Thcre are two reſtraints whic | hath put upon human ” 7 1 | 8 
natus , ſhame and fear; ſhame is the 4. and hath place REeME'DIATE. adj. [from remedy.] Medicinal ; affording 


only in thoſe in whom there are ſome remainders of virtue. a remedy, Not in uſe. 
| Tillotſon. All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy | Spring with my tears ; W aidant and remediate 5 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? Dryden. In the good man's diffrels, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


It he, to whom — were committed, has ſquandered REME DIL Ess. adj. [from remedy.| Not 


away five, he is concerned to make a double improvement of irreparable; cureleſs ; incurable. 
the remainder, PP.” EL 


admitting remedy ; 


1 3 ERagers. — Sad ZEſculapius 
If theſe decoctions be repeated till the water comes off clear, Impriſon'd was in chains remedileſs. Spenſer. 
8 yields 4 falt. 3 | hs . . The war, e gy this general remedileſs neceſſity, 
x mithons raiſed every year for the ſervice of the pub- may be termed the the remedile eſſary war. 
lick, one third is intercepted through the ſeveral ſubordinations — — | — = 


Raleigh's Eſſays. 


, * * 4 
1 Q x 78 


Emptied his fl nrg 9 a. Ir £0. Milton. 
Flatter him it as thoſe are good at flattering, who are 


ory 
for nothi elle, but in the ime, the 
nothing elle ; t in mean time man 15 
under a dileſs deluſion. | n | 


| „ 
: | 


Rewe'pitessNEss. =. |. [from- remedile/+.] Incurableneſs. en £ 


RE'MEDY. . / [remedium, Latin; remede, French.] 1. 
A medicine by which any illneſs is cured. 2. Cure of 


any uneaſineſs. 3. That which counteracts any evil: with 
to, for, or gain; for is moſt uſed. 4. Reparation ; 
means of repairing any hurt. pe 
(1.) The difference between poiſons and remedies is eaſily 
known by their effects; and common reaſon ſoon diſtinguiſhes 
between virtue and vice. Swift. 
(2.) Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, 
She fix'd, on this her utmoſt remedy. Dryden. 
O how ſhort my interval of woe ! 
Our griefs how ſwift, our remedies how ſlow. Prior. 
| What may be remedy or cure 
To evils, which our own miſdeeds have wrought. Milton. 


Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconveniencies 
of the ſtate of nature. PEA | Lacke. 
Attempts have been made for ſome remedy againſt this evil. 


© Swift. 

( (4.) —— Things, without all remedy, | 
Should be without regard. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. Wiſd. ii. 1. 


ToReme'py. v. a. [remegier, Fr.] 1. To cure; to heal. 
2. To repair or remove miſchief. 
(1.) Sorry we are, that any gow 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy, their grief, lieth 
not ſo much in us as in themſelves. Hooker. 
To REME/MBER. v. a. [remembrer, old Fr. remembrare, 
Ital.] t. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. 
2. To recolle& ; to call to mind. 3. To keep in mind; 
to have preſent to the attention. 4. To bear in mind, 
with intent of reward or puniſhment. 5. To mention; 
not to omit. 6. To put in mind; to force to recollect; 
to remind. 7. To preſerve from being forgotten. 
(1.) RY ov not againſt us former iniquities. Pſ. Ixxix. 8. 
A — memory hold 
Ay thou oſt, while olds a place 
| ſen p_ brain. Remember thee! p! 
(2.) He having once ſeen and remembered me, even from the 
beginning began to be in the rierward. 
We are faid to remember any thing, when the idea of it ariſes 
in the mind with a conſciouſneſs that we have had this idea be- 
fore. N „ Watts on the Mind. 
843.) Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte; 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence. Milton. 


This is tobe remembered, that it is not poſſible now to keep 


a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of it; unleſs 
you will all his life mew him up. Lacke. 
(4.) Cry unto God ; for you Ga a of him. Bar, 
ay He brings them back, , — 
Rememb' ring mercy and his covenant ſworn. Milton. 
(s-) A citation ought to be certain, in reſpect of the perſon 
cited ; 


for, if ſuch certainty be therein omitted, ſuch citation is 
invalid, as in many caſes hereafter to be*#emembered. Apliffe. 
6.) His hand and leg cmbanding without threatning, and 


r remembering than chaſtiſing. Sidney. 
oy, being altogether wanting, | 
It oe . me the more of ſorrow. Shakeſp. 
It grieves my heart to be re:rember'd thus 
By any one, of one ſo glorious. Chapman. 


Theſe petitjons, and 
London, wer 
who might be thereby remembered of their duty, 

I would only remember them in love and 

the dectrine of the Jews, and the example o 


ention, with 
the Grecians. 


R REME“NMIZReR. 3. 


and godly mind ſhould be 


Shakeſp. 
Sidney. | 


anſwer of the common council of 
ere ample materials for a conference with the lords, 
Clarendon. 


 Holyday. 
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7.) Let them have their duly paid 
"Ate VE CRIED = . 


J. {from remember.] One who re- 
members. A 


NN 
office; for em into 
plentiful ſoils. | Watton. 
þ [remembrance, Fr.] 1. Retention 
in memory; memory. 2. Recollection; revival of any 
idea; reminiſcence. 3. Honourable memory. Out of 
uſe. 4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 
5. Account preſerved. 6. Memorial. 7. A token by 
which any one is kept in the memory. 8. Notice of 
ſomething abſent. 9. Power of remembering. 

(1.) 2 Cloten then but young, time has not wore 

m 


From my remembrance. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, - 
We had not known the ſentence nor th' offence ; 
Tas his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore 
= — gras. eee what he was before. 
remembrance on the Engliſh part, 
And ſhame of being match'd by fuch % 
Rouſe conſcious virtue up in every heart. Dryden, 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me the vital air. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2 I hate thy beams, | 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere. Melt97. 
Remembrance 1s when the ſame idea recurs, without the ope- 
ration of the like object on the external ſenſory. Lacke. 
(3. Roſemary and rue keep | 
Seeming and ſavour all the winter long, 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both. 
(4.) — Titan, | 
Among the heavens, th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould . 5 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale. A. li jon. 
(5. ) Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 


Den bam. 


Shakeſp. 


beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. Hale. 
6.) But in remembrance of fo brave a deed, | 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. 
.f.) I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed to redeliver. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake. Shakeſp. 


(S.) Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo;z 
Preſent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. Shakeſp. 


9.) Thee I have heard relating what was done, 
Ere my remembrance. Milton. 
ReMe'MBRANCER. z. J [from remembrance.] 1. One that 


reminds ; one that puts in mind. 
exchequer. | 5 8 
(1.) A fly knave, the agent for his maſter, 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold | | 
The hand faſt to her lord. | Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
God is preſent in the conſciences of good and bad; he is 
there is a remembrazxcer to call our actions to mind, and a wit- 
neſs to bring them to judgment. Taylor. 
8 Would I were in my grave; | | 
For, living here, you're but my curs'd remembrancers : 
I once was happy. Otway's Venice Preſerv l. 
( (2.) All are digetted into books, and ſent to the remembran- 
cer of the exchequer, that he make proceſſes upon them. Bacon. 
To ReMme'xrCle.. v. a. [remercier, Fr.] To thank. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
Off ring his ſervice and his deareſt life 
For her defence, againſt that earle to fight ; | 
She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenſer. 
To RE MIGRATE. v. u. [remigro, Lat.] To remove back 
again. 
2 other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bodies of their 
ſimpli- 
Beyle. 


2. An officer of the 


borrowed ſhapes, and make them remigrate ta their firſt 
city. | | 5 8 _— 


R E M | 
Remiona'rION. n. J. [from remigrate.] Removal back 
again. e e 14 
The Scots, tranſplanted hither, became acquainted with our 


cuſtams, which, by occaſional remigrations, became diffufed in 
Scotland. 5 Hale. 
To REMIN D. v. a. [re and mind.] To put in mind; to 
force to remember. | bs 
When ape iifelf, which will not be deficd, ſhall begin to ar- 
ret, ſeize and remind us of our mortality by pains and dutnefs 
of ſenſes; yet then the pleaſure of the mind ſhall be in its full 
vigour. | : South's Sermons, 
The brazen figure of the conſul, with the ring on his fin- 
ger, remiuded me of Juvenal's majeris pondera gemmee. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
REMIVISCENcE. . . [reminiſcens, Lat.] Recollection; 
recovery of ideas. 
I caſt about for all circumſtances that may revive my memo- 
ry CC 7 eminifcence. 3 Hale Origin of Mark: d. 
For the other part of memory, called reminſcence, which is 
the retrieving of a thing at preſent forgot, or but confuſedly re- 
membered, by ſettin the mind to ran{ack every little cell of the 
brain; while it is thus buſied, how accidentally does the thing 
ſought for offer itſelf to the mind? cut h. 
Reaminisce/NTIAL. 4%. [from reminiſcence.] Relating to 
t mini ſcence. 
Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with Plato, that 
knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual acquiſition 
were but reminijcential evocation. 125 Brown. 
Remi'ss. adj. (remis, Fr. remifſus, Lat.] 1. Not vigo- 
rous ; ſlack. 2. Not careſul; ſlotbhful. 3. Not intenſe. 
(1.) The water deſerts the corpuſcles, unleſs it flow with a 
precip tate motion; for then it hurries them out along with it, 
till its motion becomes more languid and remiſs. Woodward. 
(2.) Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiſs traitors fleep. 
If when by God's grace we have conquered the firſt diffi- 
culties of religion, we grow careleſs and remiſs, and neglect 
our guard, God's ſpirit will not always ftrive with us. 
Tillotſon. 
Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remiſs in correcting them. 5 Dryden. 
( 3.) Theſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and remiſs ;* 
Here cold falutes, but there a lover's kiſs. Noſcammon. 
Remr'ss1BLE. acj. [from remit.] Admitting forgiveneſs. 
Rzm1'ss10n. . /. [remiſſion, Fr. remiſſio, Lat.] 1. Abate- 
ment; relaxation; moderation. 2. Ceſſation of intenſe- 
neſs. 3. In phyſick, remiſſfon is when a diſtemper abates, 
but does not go quite off before it returns again. 4. Re- 
leaſe; abatement of right or chim. 5. Porgiveneſs ; 
pardon. > 5 
(1. ) Error, miſclaim and forgetfulneſs do now and then be- 
come ſuitors for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 
| * In September and October theſe diſeaſes do not abate 
remit in proportion to the remiſſion of the ſun's heat. 


Woodward. 


This difference of intention and, remiſſion of the mind in 
thinking, every one has experimented in himſelf, Locke. 
(4-) Not only an expedition, but the remiſſon of a duty or 
tax, were tranſmitted to poſterity after this manner. Adaiſox. 
Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the ve miſon of the 

firſt fruits and tenths. Thak my TT 
(5.) My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 


And aſk remiffion for my folly paſt. Sbaleſp. 
That plea 2 
With Gcd or man will gain thee no remiſſian. Milton. 


Many believe the article of remiſſon of fins, but ey be- 
heve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of holy 
life. | Taylor's Rule: of Living Holy. 


Remr'ssLy. adv. [from remiſs.] 1. Careleſly ; negligent- 
ly; without cloſe attention. 2. Not vi 


with ardour or eagerneſs ; ſlackly, 


RENMI“CSsSNE SS. #., J. [from remiſs] 


Shakeſp. 


goroully.; not 


KK E M 
(r.) How ſhould it then be in our power to do it coldly or 


remiſsly ? ſo that © re being natural, is alſo. in that de- 
— A anto nothn x een be added. Hddker. 

(2.) There was not an equal concurrence in the proſecution 
of this matter among the biſhops ; ſome of them — 


more remiſsly in it. 
Carelefſneſs ; neglfi- 
gence coldneſs; Want of ardour; Inattertion. _ 

| —— Future exils, | 

Or new, or by re new conceiy'd, | 
Are now to have no ſuceeſſive degrees. Shakeſſ. 

No great offenders ſcupe their dooms ; 
Small praiſe from lenity and, remi/snefs comes. Deulam. 
Jack, through the rem ſangſe of conſtables, has always found 
means to eſcape.  Wrbuthnet's Hiftory of Foba Hull. 
The great concern of God for our ſalvation, is fo far from 
an argument of remiſeſs in us, that it ought to excite our ut- 
maſt care. Regers's Sermons. 
To REMI'T. 9. a, [remitto, Lat.] 1. To relax; to wake 
leſs intenſe- © 2. Jo forgive a puniſhment. 3. [ Remerire, 
Fr.] To pardon a fault. 4. i © give up; to reſign. 


5. {Remettre, Fr.] To defer, to * 6. To put a- 
gain in cuſtody. 7. To ſend money to a diſtant place. 
8. To reſtore. 


Not in ufe. 5 
ATilt2n, 


Milton, 


muy 


(4.) In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders ſhould be re- 
mitted to their prince to be puniſhed in the place where they 
have offended. | Hayward. 

- TW Ægyptian crown I to your hands remit; - 

And, with it, take his heart who offers it. 

— — Heaven thinks fit 

Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden's Tyran. Love. 

(5.) The biſhop had certain proud inſtructions in the front, 
though there were a pliant clauſe at the foot, that remitted all 

to the biſhop's diſcretion. | Bacon g Henry VII. 
. I, remit me to themſelves, and challenge their natural inge- 

nuity to ſay, whether they have not — — ſhiverings 

within them. . >0ver, of the Tongue. 
(.) This bold return with ſeeming patience heard, 5 
The pris'ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 
(7.) They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, divided into ſo 


Dryden . 


many monthly payments,  Addiſoncn Italy. 
(.) The archbiſhag was retained priſoner, but after a ſhort 
time remitted to his bert. Hayward. 


To Rewt'r. v. . 1. To ecken z to grow leſs intenſe. 
2. To abate by growing lels eager. 3. (In phyſick.] To 
grow by intervals leſs violent, thowgh not wholly inter- 
mitting. eg . We TS, 3 

(1.) When our paſſions remit, the yehemence of our ſpeech 
remits too. ' Yrs; Broome's Votes on the Odvſey. 
(2.) As, by degrees, they remitted of their induſtry, loathed 
their bulineſs, and gave way to their pleaſures, they let fall thoſe 
generous principles, ich had raiſed them to worthy thoughts. 
| | 1 bc \, South's Sermons, 


R E M 


REMITUENXT. 3. / [from renit.] The act of remitting 
to cuſtody. | | SEP 

RENMITTTANcR. 'n, ſ. [from remit.) 1. The act of pay- 
ing money at a dittant place. 2. Sum ſent to a diſtant 
lace þ , 1 | 


(2.) A compact among private perſons furniſhed out the ſe - 
veral remittances. n e Addiſon on Italy. 
Remi'TTER. 2. /. [remettre, Fr.] 1. One who remits or 

procures the conveyance and payment of money. 2. [In 
common law.] A reſtitution of one that hath two titles 
to lands or tenements, and is ſeized of them by his latter 
title, unto his title that is more ancient, in caſe where the 


latter is defective. | Cowel. 
| (2) You ſaid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent, | 
I ſhouid be in remitter of your grace; 5 
In ch' interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidavits, | Donne. 


 ReſuNnanT. =. /. [corrupted from remenent.] Reſidue ; 
that which is left ; that which remains. N 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that blood, 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt ? | 1 
Eh O'S ” "Shakeſpeare's Rithard III. 
* — Bear me hence - 


From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 
Were I may think the remnant of my thoughts. 
: | About his ſhelves 

R zts of packthread and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. Sbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
I was entreated to get them ſome reſpite and breathing by a 
ceſſation, without which they ſa no probability to preſerve the 
remnant that had yet eſcape 
It ſeems that the remnants of 


_ Shakeſp. 
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ſueh a deluge ſaved. e Bacon. 
The remnant of my tale is of a length | 
To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
A feeble army and an empty ſenate, | 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addiſon. 
See the poor remnants of theſe flighted hairs ! | 


My hands ſhall rend what e'en thy rapine ſpares. Pope. 
The frequent uſe of the latter was a remnant of popery, 
which never admitted ſcripture in the vulgar tongue. S-w77t. 
| REwmnanrt. ed} [corruptly formed from remanent.] Re- 
ainins ; yet left. SP = 
— — It þid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A laver more S to her bed; 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
| To the juſt duties of an humble wife. 
REMO “LTEN. part. [from remelt.] Melted again. 
It were good to try in glaſs works, whether the crude ma- 
terials, mingled with glaſs already made and remolten, do not 
facilitate the making of glaſs with leis heat. Bacon. 
Remo'nsSTRANCE. =. /. 
Prate.] 1. Show; diſcovery. Not in uſe. 2. Strong 
_ repreſentation. | 
(..) You may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rafh remonſtrance of my hidden power, Be, 
Than let him be fo loſt. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
(z.) The ſame God, which revealeth it to them, would alſo 


* 


Prior. 


give them power of confirming it unto others, either with mi- 


raculous operation, or with ſtrong and invincible remmſtrance 
of ſound reaſon. | | Hooker. 
A large family of dau have drawn up a remo france, 
in which they ſet forth, that their father, having refuſed to take 
in the Spectator, they offered to bate him the arucle of bread 
and butter in the tea-tabte. . 
Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and will not ſuffer 
him to attend to the remonftrances of jultice. Regers. 
To REMO\NSTRATE. .wv. . [remen/iro, Lat. remonftrer, 
Pr.] To make a ſtrong repreſentation ; to ſhow reaſons 
on any fide in ſtrong terms. TD 


King Charles. ' 
of men were in 


[remon/irance, Fr. from remon-. 


Aadiſon, Spectator. 


X E M 


RE'MORA. 1. J. [Latin.] 1. A let or obſtacle. 2. A fiſh 
or a kind of worm that ſticks to ſhips, and retards their 
paſſage through the water. | 
(a.) Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, herring, 
roach and remora. 5 Peacham on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his 
body before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to the 
tail end; his mouth two inches and a half over; his chops 
ending angularly ; the nether a little broader ; and produced 
forward near an inch ; his lips rough with a great number of 
little prickles. Grew. 

To RemorarE. v. a. [remoror, Latin.) To hinder 

delay. | WS. | Dia. 

REMO RSE. n. / [remorſus, Lat.] 1. Pain of guilt. 2. 
Tenderneſs; pity ; ſympathetick ſorrow. 

(I.) Not that he believed they could be reſtrained from that 
impious act by any remecr/e of conſcience, or that they had not 
wickedneſs, enqugh to delign and exccute it. Clarendon. 
(2.) Many little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for remorſe 
of their wives and children, would be withheld. Spenſer. 
Shylock, thou lead'it this faſhion of thy malice | 

To the laſt hour of act; and then 'tis thought, 

Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange, 

Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. 

8 bateſp. Merchant of Venice. 

The rogues lighted me into the river, with as little remorſe 
as they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies. Shahkzſ/. 

| urſe on th' unpard'ning prince, whom tears can draw 

To no remorſe ; who rules by lion's law. Dryden. 

REemo'rSeruL. adj. [remorſe and full.] 1. Tender; com- 
paſſionate. 2. It ſeems to have had once the ſenſe of 

pitiable. ; | 

(1.) O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 


- to 


+ 


Sbabeſp. 


Valiant and wiſe, remorſeful, well accompliſh'd. 
Love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, | | 
To the great ſender turns a ſowre offence. Shakeſpeare. 


The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
O Eurylochus, ſtraight haſted the report 
OF this his fellowes moſt remorceful fate. Chapman. 
Remo'rsSELESS. adj. [from remorſe.] Unpitying ; cruel ; 
here were the nymphs, when the remor/eleſs deep 

Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas. Milton. 
© the inexpreſſible horrour that will ſeize upon a finner, when 
heftands arraigned at the bar of divine juſtice ! when he ſhall 
ſee his accuſer, his judge, the witneſſes, all his remiſeleſs ad- 
verſaries. | | | South's Sermons. 
REMO'TE. 4%. [remotus, Latin.] 1. Diſtant; not imme 
diate. 2. Diſtant; not at hand. 3. Removed far off; 
placed not near. 4. Foreign. 5- Diſtant; not cloſely 

connected. 6. Alien; not agreeing. 7. Abſtracted. 


(1.) In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, it is not all rem te 


and even apparent good that atfects us. | Locke. 
(2.) Their ritng all at once was as the found | 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton. 


(3.) The arch-chymick ſun, ſo far from us reete, 
Produces with terrcitrial humour mixed 


Here in the dark fo many precious things. Alton, 
Remote from men with God he paſs' d his days, 

Pray'r all his bus'neſs, all his pleature, praue. Parnel. 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 

Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. Eranville. 


(J.) An unadviled trantiliency from the effect to the remote/? 


cauſe. © | Clanville. 
Syllogiſm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that ſnew the connection of remote ones. Locke. 


(6.) All thoſe propoſitions, how remote ſoever from reaſon, 
are fo ſacred, that men will ſooner part with their lives, than 
ſuffer themſelves to doubt of them. Ig | Locke, 
(7.) Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, eit ner 

- amongſt, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 
idea of ſpace, no where find any bounds, Locke, 


i TW 
|  Rewo'rELy, adv. [from remote.] Not nearly 3 at a diſ- 


tance. 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha- 


bited, at leaft not remotely planted before the flood. Brow. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Lauſus are indeed rem 

to Virgil's ſenſe, but too like the tenderneſs of Ovid, den. 
How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 

In the firſt front amidſt a ſlaughter'd pile, : 

High on the mound he dy'd. Smith. 

REMofrtxkss. u. ſ. [from remole.] State of being re- 
mote ; diſtance ; not nearneſs, 

The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which by reaſon of our 
remoteneſs appear extremely little. Boyle. 
Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore- 

part, and has reſerved his greater light for remote neſſes and the 

back part of his landſcapes. Dryden. 

If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice by their 

remoteneſs, others are no leſs concealed by their a a 
„ ocke. 

His obſcurities generally ariſe from the remoteneſs of the 
cuſtoms, perſons and things he alludes to. Addiſon. 

REMO“T ION. n. , [from remetus, Lat.] The act of re- 
moving; the ſtate of being removed to diſtance. 

All this ſafety were remotion, and thy defence abſence. 

| _ care. 

The conſequent ſtrictly taken, may be a fallacious illation, 
in reference to amecedency or conſequence ; as to conclude from 
the poſition of the antecedent unto the poſition of the conſe- 
quent, or from the remotion of the conſequent to the remotron 
of the antecedent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Remo'vaBLe. adj. [from remove.] Such as may be re- 
moved. | 1 
The Iriſh: biſhops have their clergy in ſuch ſubjection, that 
they dare not complain of them; for knowing their own inca- 
pacity, and that they are therefore rezxoveable at their biſhop's 
will, yield what pleaſeth him. Spenſer. 
In ſuch a chapel, ſuch curate is removeable at the pleaſure of 
the rector of the mother church. Aylife's Parergon. 

Remo'var. n. ſ. [from remove.] 1. The act aff putting 

out of any place. 2. The act of putting away. 3. Dit- 
miſſion from a poſt. 4. The ſtate of being removed. 

(1.) By which removal of one extfemity with another, the 
world, ſeeking to procure a remedy, hath purchaſed a mere ex- 
change of the evil before felt. _ Hooker. 

(2.) The removal of ſuch a diſeaſe is not to beyattempted 
by active remedies, no more than a thorn in the fleſſi is to be 
taken away by violence, Arbuthnot. 

(3-) If the removal of theſe perſons from their poſts has 
produced ſuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have uced ſomething more fatal. Addiſon. 

hether his removal was cauſed by his own fears or other 
men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne to be vacant, the body of 
the people was left At liberty to chuſe what form of government 
they pleaſed, Sawift. 
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ToRemo've. v. n. 


and the bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 


.) In all the viſible corporeal world, 
the deſcent is by eaſy 


But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, | 
If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 

Who rul'd his fubjets with a father's love. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) They are farther removed from a title to be innate, 


| and the doubt of their being native impreſſions on the mind, is 


ſtronger againſt theſe principles than the other. Locke. 
1. To change place. 2. To go from 
one place to another. | | 
(2.) A ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede; 
The term expir'd, from Candia they remove, 


And happy each at hame enjoys his love. Dryden. 
How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove 
To feed deſpair ? | Prior. 


RENMO“VE. u. . [from the verb.] 1. Change of place. 


2. Suſceptibility of being removed. Not in uſe. 3. Tranſ- 
lation of one to the place of another. 4. State of being 
removed. 5. AQ of moving a cheſman or draught. 6. 
Departure; act of going away. 7. The act of changing 
place. 8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation, 9. A finall 
diſtance. 10. Act of putting a hor{e's ſhoes upon different 
feet. 11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt of the 
courſe remains. | | rod 
(i.) To heare, from out the high-hair'd oake of Jove, 

Counſaile from him, for means to his remove * 

To his lov'd country. | an. 

(2.) What is early received in any conſiderable ſtrength of 
— grows into our tender natures; and therefore is of 
difficult remove. a Glaruille s Sceſſis. 

3.) Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; | 

Hold, take you this, my ſweet, and give me thine, 

So ſhall Biron take me for Roſaline : 

And change your favours too; fo ſhall your loves 


Woo con deceiv'd by theſe removes. | Shakeſd. 
(4.) This place ſhould be both ſchool and univerſity, not 
needing a remoweto any other houſe of ſcholarthip. lilton. 


He that conſiders how little our conſtitution can bear a remove 
into of this air, not much higher than that we breathe in, 
will be ſatisfied, that the allwiſe architect has ſuited our 5 


ocke.. 
(6.) So look'd Aſtrea, her remove * 

On thoſe diſtreſſed friends ſhe left behind. Waller. 
(7.) Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, 
procure recommendation to ſome perſon of quality reſiding in 
the place whither he removeth. Bacon's Eſſays. 
quite down” from us, 
ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, 
that in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 
A freeholder is but one remove from a legiſtator, and ought. 
to ſtaud up in the defence of thoſe laws. Aadiſon. 
(9-) The fierceſt contentions of men are between creatures 
equal in nature, and capable, by the greateſt diſtinction of cir- 
cumſtances, of hut a very ſmall remodbe one from another 


| Re as. 
(10.) His horſe wanted two removes, your horſe 3 
nails. | Swift. 


(4-) The ſitting ſtill of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to Remo'veD- particip. adj. [from remove.] Remote; ſepa- 


a removal, is voluntary. | | Locke. 
To REMO'VE. v. a. [removeo, Lat. remuer, Fr.] 1. To 
put from its place; to take or put away. 2. To place 


at a diſtance. » | 
(1.) Good God remove 
The means that makes us 2 ! 
He removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and taketh away 
the underſtanding of the aged. Fob, xii. 20. 
So would he have removed thee out of the ſtraight into a 


And ſend thee from the garden forth to fn | 
The . 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea to 
another, is many times in his choice. Locke, 
You, who fill the bliſsful feats above! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 


Shakſep. Macbeth. 


Remo'ver. n. , 


exerciſed fortune maketh the able man. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. To Remav'nT. v. 1. remonter, Fr.] To mount again. 


rate from others. 
Your accent is ſomething finer, than you could 
ſo removed a dwelling. Shbaleſp. As you 


in 
lite it. 


Remo'vepnsss. 5. / [from removed.] The ſtate of being 


removed ; remoteneſs. 0 
I have eyes under my ſervice, which look 


neſs. - | 


upon his removed- 
Shakeſpeare. 
from remove.] One that removes. 


The miſlayer of a merſtone is to blame; but the unjuſt 


Fob, xxxvi. 16. U ˙ of Tanibuts, wins by Qinch. | 
| amiſs. | 


| | Bacon. 
Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and rexover; but the 
Bacon. 


Stout Cy mon ſoon remeunts, and cleft in two 


His rival's head. Dryden. 
The reſt remounts with the aſcendin or is waſhed. 
| down into rivers, and tranſmitted into the ſea, Neodward. 


REN | 
Rrmv'xeraBbLle. adj. [from remunerate.] Rewardable. To REND. v. 4. pret. and part. pail. rent. [nendan, Sax.] 


To REMU'NERATE. v. 4. [remunero, Latin; remunerer, 
French.] To reward ; to repay z to requite ; to recom- 
ſe. | 

Is ſhe not then beholden to the man, #2 

That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Yes; and will nobly remunerate. Shakeſp. Titus Andron. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, becauſe 
received fatisfation in matters of ſo great importance; and be- 
cauſe he could not remunerate them with any general pardon, 
being prevented therein by the coronation pardon, Bacon. 
In another 4 he repreſents the great condeſcenſions, 
wherewith the Lord ſhall remunerate the faithful ſervant. Boyle. 
ReMUntrA'TION. . /. [remuneration, Fr, remuneratio, 
Latin.] Reward ; requital ; recompenſe ; repayment. 

Bear this ſignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta ; there 


is remu eration ; for the beſt ward of mine honour is reward- 


ing my dependants. Shakeſp., Love's Labour Loft. 
e begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſs eye on the laſt 
remunerations. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
A. collation is a donation of ſome vacant behefice in the 
church, eſpecially when fuch donation is freely beſtowed with- 
out any of an evil remuneration. a Aylife. 
Remvu'xneraTIVE. adj. [from remunerate.] Exerciſed in 
giving rewards. | | 
The knowledge of 


attainment of that great end of God, in the manifeſtation of his 

punigive and remmerative juſtice. Boyle. 

To Remv'nmun. v. a. [re and murmur.] To utter back 

in murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarſe ſounds. | 
Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees; 

The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 


Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. Pope. 


To Remvu'rmur. v. 8. [remurmuro, Latin.] To murmur 


back ; to echo a low hoarſe found. 
Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air ; 
The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 
And echoes to th' Athenian ſhoars rebound. 
His untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 
In fighs remurmus d to the Fucine floods. 


in fable. 
_  —DÞ Before the break of day, 
Renard through the hedge had made his way.  D 


Rzna'scCENT- adj. [renaſcens, Lat.] Produced again; 


riſing again into being. 
Rena'sciBLE. 


duced again. 


" To Rena'vicare. v. 4. [re and navigate.) To fail again. 


Rencou'wnTEer. n. /. [rencontre, Fr.] 1. Claſh; colliſion. 
2- Perſonal oppoſition. 3. Looſe or caſual engagement. 
4- Sudden cc mbat without premeditation. 


(1.) You may as well expect two bowls ſhould grow ſenſible 
by rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies ſhould awaken 
them into percepticn. | Collier. 

(2.) Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a line in Venus's 
ſpeech, that has a relation to the rencounter.  Addiſor. 

So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſign, 

The juſtling chiefs in rude rexcounter join: 

So meet, and fo renew the dextrous t; | 

Their:clattering arms with the fierce reſound. Gran. 


(3.) The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage their 
apparent odds in men and horſe ; and by that means out-num- 
Aadiſon. 

| "= « I 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
3. To ſkirmiſh. with another. 4. To fight hand to 


ber the enemy in all rencounters and engagements. 


To Rencou'ntTer. v. #. [rencontrer, French.] 
claſh ; to collide. 


hand. 


he had 


Dryden, 


| Dryden. 
Re'xnarD, 2. /. [renard, a fox, Fr.] The name of a fox 


adj. [renaſcer, Lat.] Poſſible to be pro- 


REN 


To tear with violence; to lacerate. 
Will hence 
Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are uſed to bear ? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and he had no- 
thing in his hand. | Jud. xiv. 4. 
I will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe to 
thy ſon. | 1 Kings, xi. 13. 
By the thund'rer's ſtroke it from th' root is rent, 
So ſure the blows, which from high heaven are ſent. Convley. 
What 7 command me to relate, 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate, 


An empire from its old foundations rent. Dryden. 
———— Look round to ſee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then rend it off. Dryden s Aneis. 


Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, when any monarchy was 
ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted ſubjects, that 
God was careful to preſerve monarchucal power, by rending 2 


ſettled empire into a multitude of little governments. Locke. 
When its way th' impetuous paſſion found, 
I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound. Pope. 


RN DER. 2. , [from rend.] One that rends; a tearer. 
particular actions ſeems 1 the To RRZ“ M DER. v. a. [rendre, French] 1. To return; to 
i 


pay back. 2. To reſtore; to give back: commonly 

with the adverb back. 3. To give upon demand. 4. 

To inveſt with qualities; to make. 5. To repreſent ; 

to exhibit. 6. To tranſlate. 7. To ſurrender; to 

yield; to give up. 8. To afford; to give to be uſed. 

(1.) They that render evil for good are adverſaries. 

| Will ye render me a recompenſe ? * Nl . 4 
l yer me a del, iii. 

Let him look into the future tate of bliſs or a and ſee 

there God, the righteous judge, ready to render every man ac- 


_ cording to his deeds. Locke, 
(2.) Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; | | 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 3 
And render back their cargo to the main, Addiſon. 


(.) The ſluggard is wiſer in his own conceit, than ſeven 
men that can render a reaſon. Proverbs, xxvi. 16. 
Saint Auguſtine renders another reaſon, for which the a- 
poſtles obſerved ſome legal rites and ceremonies for a Z ry 
| | tte. 
(4.) Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to action, it 

is no wonder if the ſame nature renders him folicitous about the 


iſſue. South's Sermons. 
— Love _ 
Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. Thomſon. 


(S.) I heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd mongſt men. | Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Render it in the Engliſh a circle ; but tis more truly 
rendered a ſphere. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He has a clearer idea of ſtrigil and ſiſtrum, a curry- comb 
and cymbal, which are the Engliſh names dictionaries render 
them by. | | Locke. 
He uſes a prudent diſſimulation; the word we may almoſt 


literally render maſter of a great preſence of mind. Broome. 
(7.) I will call him to fo ſtrict account, | 
That he fhall render every glory up, | 

Or I will tear the reck'ning from his heart. Shakeſþ. 


My rend ring my perſon to them, may engage their affeftions 


to me. | King Charles. 
One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, — to him to render 
himſelf upon conditions to the earl _- Eſſex. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 
And keep ax, I ſhould be bleſt ! A. Philips. 


(8.) Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and virtue. 
; Watts. 
tr - 


R E N 
Render. 2. /. [from — A1 Surrender. 
Of Cloten's death, we being not known, nor muſter d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a Tender. Sbaleſp. 
REenDezvou's. . /. [rendez von, French. ] 1. Aﬀembiy ; 
meeting appointed. 2. A ſign that draws men together. 
3. Place: ppointed for aſſemblx. | | 
(2.) The philoſophers- ſtone and a holy war are but the ren- 
d:zw9us of cracked brains, that wear their feather in their 
head inſtead of their hat. . 5 Bacon. 
(3.) A commander of many -{hips ſhould rather keep his 
fleet together, than have it ſevered far aſunder; for the attend- 
ance ef meeting them again at the next rendezwaus would con- 
ſume time and victualss. Raleigh Afology. 
The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together 
to a rendex dens at Marlborough. ; Clarendon. 
This was the general rendezweur which they all got to, 
and, mingling mere and more with that oily liquor, they fucked 


it all up. ; Burnet's Them y of the Earth. 
To Renvezvou's. v. 2. {from the noun.] To meet at a 
place appointed. £ Sas | 
Renp1'Tion. =. / [from render. } Surrendering ; the act 
of yielding. 5 | 7 i 
Rexeca'pe.} ». / '[remegao, Spanith ; rexegat, French. ] 
1 1. that apoſtatiſes from the faith; 
an apoſtate. 2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a re- 
velter. 1 


(1.) There lived a French renegadb in the ſame place, where 
the Caſtilian and his wife were kept priſoners. Addiſon. 
(2.) Some ſtraggling ſoldiers might prove renegadves, but 
they would not revolt in troops. _ | Decay of Piety. 
Ir the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they would have 
had renegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights enough. Arbut bnor. 
To Rene'ce. v. 4. {[renego, Lat. renier, Fr.] To difown. 

Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſtt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. Shakeſp. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe tooth every paſſion, 

« Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With every gate and vary of. their maſters. Shakeſpeare. 
The deſign of this war is to make me renege my conſcience 
and thy woe. „„ rs | Kizg Charles. 
To RENE “W V. @. Ire and new ; renove, Latin.] 1. To 
" renovate ; to reſtore to the former ftate. 2. Po repeat; 


to put again in at. 3. To begin again. 4. In theology, 


to make anew ; to transform to new life. 
| (1.) — In ſuch a night | 
Medea gather'd the enchanted berbs, | 
That did rene old Æſon. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Let us go to Gilgal, and reneau the kingdom there. 1 Sam. 
The eagle caſts its bill, but renexws his age. Holyday. 
Rerew'd to life, that ſhe might daily die, rs 
1 daily doom'd to follow. Dryden's Theo. and Honor, 
— Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee; long may ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! Sbaleſp. 
The body — hath, by reaſon of the percuſſion, a tre- 
vidation wrought in the minute parts, and fo rexewweth the 
percuſſion of the air. a Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| The bearded corn enſu d | 
From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth rezew'd. Dryden. 
(3-) The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
| Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 
Row round again. Dryden's Virgil: Paſtoral. 
(A.) It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlightened—if 


y ſhall fall away to retegu them again unto —— 
* : 7 5 He = Vi. 6. 
Be ye transformed by the renews your mind, that ye 

may on what is that perfect will of God. | Rom. xii. 2. 
RENT“ WABLE. adj, [from renew.) Capable to be re- 
ene. 


Rexe'war. n, /. (from rezew.] The 


RETN ET. x, J. 


RZ XN ET. 


R E N 


wpon many eſtates is to let for leaſes of lives, 
ure. Suite Miſcellanies. 


act of renewing ; 


The old cuſtam 
renewable at 


renovation. 
It behoved the deity, ſting in the purpoſe of mercy to 
mankind, to ——_—_ r— from time to time, — t 
rectify abuſes, with ſuch authority for the rene cu and recti - 
fication, as was ſuſſicient evidence of the truth of what was 
revealed. Forbes. 


Re'nitency. . /. [from renitent.] The reſiſtance in 


ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, or are impelled one 
againſt another, or the reſiſtance that a body makes on 
account of weight. N 205 
RENITENT. ad. [renitens, Latin.] AQting againſt any 
1 by elaſtick power. | 
By an inflation of the muſcles, they become oft, and yet 
remtent, like ſo many pillows diſſipating the force of the preſ- 
ſure, and fo taking away the ſenſe of pain. | Ray. 
UNNET- 
A. putredingqus ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
_ rennet is turred. | Floyer an the Humour: . 
1. /. [properly reinette, a little queen.] A 
Reng'Ting. F kind of apple. | 
Iden rennet is a very pleaſant and fair fruit, of a yellow 
fluſh, and the beſt of bearers for all forts of ſoil ; of which 
there are two ſorts, the large fort and the finall. Mort. 
_ Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rexnetings, are of a 
grapy tenacious nature. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To RENOVATE. v. 2. [renowo, Latin.] To renew; to 
reſtore to the firſt ſtate. 
All nature feels the rezoveting force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtlels eye 
In ruin ſeen. | | Thomfon's Winter. 
Rewnova'Tion. n. /. [rexowzation, French; ren:wacin, 
Lat.] Renewal; the act of renewing ; the ſtate of being 
renewed. . 5 
Sound continueth ſame ſmall time, which is a renovation, 
and not a continuance ; for the body percuſſed hath a trepida- 
tion'wrought in the minute parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſſion 
of the air. | '- Bacui's Natural Hiſtory. 
The kings entered into ſpeech of renewing the treaty ; he 
king faying, that though king Philip's perſon were the fame, 
yet his fortunes were raiſed; in which caſe a renovation of 
treaty was uſed. Bacon , Henry VII. 
: — To ſecond life, | 
Wak'd in the rezowvation of the juſt, | 
Reſigns him up, with heav'n and earth renew'd. Milton. 
To RENOU'NCE. v. @. [reronccr, French; renuxcio, Lat.] 
1. To difown; to . 2. To quit upon oath. 
(r.) From Thebes my birth I own ; and no diſgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden. 
(2.) This world I do renounce; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliftion off. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world, muſt not 
be our counſellors ; for we renzounced them at our baptiſm. 
| TT Keitlewell. 
TaRenou'nce. v. n. To declare renunciation. The 
following paſſage is a mere Galliciſin: rexon.er a mon 


On this firm principle I ever ſtood ; 
He of my ſons, who fails to make it good, 

By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. Dryden. 
RenouU'nceMENT. 7. /. [from renounce.] AR of renounc- 
ing ; renunciation. : 5 | 

F hold you as a thing enſkied and fainted ; 3 

your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit. Shahkeſp. 

RENO'WN. 2. /. Crerammie, Fiench.] Fame; celebrity; 
praiſe widely ſpread. 


Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom fo often I have heard renoaun. 


Sateſtearę. 


R E N 
Ii of more än 
To make a river, than to build a town, + 155 "Waller. 


17 


Nor envy we TE 
y great renown, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden. 
To 1 WN. v. 4. (renommer, Fr. from the noun.} To 
make — 8226 — 
us our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fre, 
That do renown this city. Shakeſp. T ner Night 
| Soft elocution does thy ſtyle renonon, * 
Gentle or ſharp! according to thy choice, | 
To laugh at follies, or to S laſh at vice, Dryden. 
In ſolemn ſilence ſtand TN 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. 
A bard, whom pilfer d paſtorals renown. 
Reno'wneD. partici. adj. [from renown. ] 
r — ; * AL 
Theſe were the renowned o ces e 
tribes, heads of thouſands, congreguion, phos i. 16. 
That thrice renowned and learned French kin finding Pe- 
trarch's tomb without any inſcription, wrote ens himſelf; ſay- 
ing, ſhame it was, that he who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe "ſeven 
years before her death, ſhould twelve „ 


Pearbam on Poetry. 


Addifen, 
Pope. 
amous z, ce- 


The reſt were long to tell, thou n Milton. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lan ä 8 
The chief and moſt renoaun d ä — ande, 

Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. Dryden. 


Ga — Ilva, 
An iſle renogun d for ſteel and unexhauſted mines. Dryden. 
RewT. 2. /. [from end.] A break; a laceration. 


This council made a ſchiſm and rent from the moſt ancient 


and pureſt churches which lived before them. White. 


— Thow viper 
| RA cancels kindred, — in ature, 
And through y bow aw'd thy ways 
_— Through oy own blood to . 

He who ſees this vaſt rent in ſo high a rock, how the con- 
vex parts of one fide exactly tally with the concave of the other, 
muſt be ſatisfied; that it was the effe& of an earth 

Addiſon's Remarks on Raby. . 


Jo Rxyvr. v. à4. '[rither to en] To tear; « nope 
A time to reu, and a time to ſew. | Excluſ. iii. on 


To'Reny. v. x; ow written rant. To roar; . to blüte 


Dryden. 


RE P 


Rener'zes b. ad; lrrrœenſe Fr.] Overtürnetd. Sener. 


Rewuncra'rion. ». = 983 from Fehwncio, Lat.] 
The act of renouncing. 


He that loves riches, can hardly believe the dodrine of p 
and renuzeiption of. the world. . Tay!or 


To REORDA'/IN. v. 4. [reordiner, Fr. re and #-dain. | To 


ordain again, on ſuppoſition of fome defect in the com- 
miſſion granted to a miniſter. 


Reorpina' TION. A. 7. Crom 2 Repetition of or- 


dination. 


He proceeded in his miniftry 


without expecting any ne'y 
miſſion, and never thought bi 


elf obliged to a reordinatins. 
Atterbury, 


To Reps/ciry. v. a. [re and, pac 771 To pacify again. 

| + who next commands the ſtate, 

Seeks to N the people's hate. Danicl. 
Repal' D-, part 3 


To REPAIR. v. a. = Lat. reparrr, Fr]! 1. To re- 
ſtore after i injury or dilapidation. 2. To amend any in- 


jury by an equivalent. 3. To fill up 9 by ſomething 
put in the place of wa i loft. - - 
(u.) Let the prieſts repair the breaches of the houſe. 
2 Kings. 
The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, an- 
they were aſſigned to the rebuilding and 72} at ing 4; St. Paul's 
church. Clarendon. 
Heav'n ſoon 7eþair'd her mural breach. Milton. 
(2.) He juſtly hath driven out his rebel foes 
To deepeſt hell; and to repair their loſs 


Created this new happy race of men. Milton's Par ad iſe Loft. 
(3+) - o be reveng d, 
And to refair his numbers thus i impair'd. Milton. 


RENAIA. . {. {from the verb.] Reparation; * of 
to ;. reſtoration after dilapidation. 
Before the „uns of a Kg difeaſe, 
Er n in the inſtant of repair and health, 


he fit is Frongelt. | | " Shakeſp. King Lear. 
e cat | in his mind for the 9550 of the cathedral church. 


Fell. 
ce, in all methods of cu ring the gout, is a regular 
A 7 dle, proportioning the * 


daily repairs to the daily 
488788 of our waſting bodies. Temple Miſcellanies. 
All automata' need a ff quent repair of new ſtre , the 


catifes whente they mation « oes proceed, being ſubje& to fail. 


we ſtill ſay, a ag fethro, for a noiſy butly 5. Wilkins Matheatical Logick. 
" _ x [et roy to diſmiſs his fear, 7 Reyar's, v. . '[repairer, Fr.] To go. ta; to betake ' 
That wont ore and tear,. himſelf. 
And give the deſperateſt attack | 1 S 1 
To danger ſtill behind its back. Hudihras. DE a Derbe f. back api . 3 . 
RENT. a. / [renve, Fr.]. 1. Revenue; angbaf pay ment. Search the wide . and where you pleaſe repair. Dryden. 
* N * paid for a fie in held of Gage Pho Tis fix'd ; th' irrevocable doom of oye ; | 

ar) —1 F Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the in 5 air, | 
. art thy rent what art n in? ' Go mount the winds,,and-to the ſhades re air. Pope. 
0 * y thew me but n Shakefp: Herry'V. Repal's. =. . [repdire, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Reſort; 

nenen. abode. 2. Act af betaking, himſelf any x. Tad | 

And live juſt as you ſee F do. . of Horace. H Iv 2 
Sock ie the meufd thit the bleff tenaßt feds =» God he ane Uiyies ; at his Bags rape, 

(2) hve Wa r That had been bruſht with the enraged aire. Clatman. 
Dine fn — pays his — T9 ſcapes th Inſulting fire his narrow jail. 9 
pri ” 3 3 3 * And — ſmall outlets into open air; 
| t a. * * hold There the fierce winds. his tender force aſſall, 5 

To RENT. v. 4. [center, Erg.! 1. FU by paying, reve And beat him downward to his firſt repair. Dryden. 
2. To ſet to a tenant! i paw 10 fo 


(1) ether a ſervant is calledibefore his maſter, it is ofen to 
know Whether he paſſed — 9 1 old man, 
2 al tp 22 Allso, SteBator. 
Rr“ NTA BEE. ach. Rech rent. ] That may be rented. 

Bf NTAL:. . GS. (irons: rent]. 'Schednle or account off 


ren 


RE TY u. ＋* Liam ad He that holes by Paying 
rent. I: t 
The eſtate Abbe let for one. prpny.. 
whomſoever 2 


: or. to che 
reuter, a the rent he pays be divided. Locke, 


(2.) The king ſent a. proclamation for their 72 air to their 
houſes, and for à preſervation of the peace. Clarendon. 


Reyaiſnen. A. . [from rerair.] Amender ;- reſtorer. 


He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 
gives him eyes; and it is a glorious 1 to have been the re- 


Pruirer of a decayed intellect. Saud” s Sermos 4 
O facred reſt | | 


O peace of mind! refairer of decay, | 
Whoſe balms renew the limbs to labours 7 * day. 
; ;- Dryden. 
P.epx/ r deus, adj. [repandus, Latin] — 3 
7 


3 


„„ i Þ 
Though they be drawn 7 
one piece, yet the dolph 
inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed in another. 
Re'yaranLE. adj, [reparable, Fr. reparabilis, Lat} C Ca- 
pable of being amended, retrieved, or ſupplied br fone 
thing equivalent. 

The in man's dady by i Res 
and die in the embracement of the parts hardly 9 19k 
as hones, nerves and membranes. . Bacon. 

When its ſpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the re- 
union of its conſtituent liquors, be reduced to its po ne na- 

ture; becauſe the workmanſhip of nature, in the diſpoſition of 
the parts, was tos elaborate <4 be imitable, or — by the 
bare appoſition of thoſe divided parts to each other. 

An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of the injury, ſo 
far as it is reparable, and can be made to the wr 
to make proviſion for the children begotten in un em- 
braces. 7. 2 Rule of — holy. 

Re'eARABLY. adv. [from reparable.) In a manner capable 
of remedy by reſtoration, amendment or ſupply. 

RePanaA'TION. . 
ro, Latin.] 1. he act of repairing ; inſtauration. 
Supply of what is waſted. 3 Recompenſe for any in- 
jury; amends. 

(1.) Antonius Philoſophus took care of the reparation of 
the highways. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

| (3.) When the organ s of ſenſe want their due 
—_ reparations, * ſoul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral fa- 
culties. _—_— 
In this moveable body, the fluid and ſolid parts muſt be 
conſumed ; and both demand a conſtant reparation. Arbuthnot. 
2. The king ſhould be able, when he had cleared himſelf, 
to him reparation. Bacon. 
Tam ſenſible. of the ſcandal I have 
tings, hep da Ar. ble. 
 Reya'raTiIvE. 
amends for loſs or injury. 4 
New preparatives were in hand, partly atives 
the former beaten at ſea. Wotton” reg of 
Suits are unlawfully entered, when they 
reparative 3 =_ begun only for revenge, not for 


are vindictive, not 


reparation of 


Kertie well. Reva" YMENT- 2. /. [from repay.] 


1. f [repartie, Fr.] Smart reply. | 
wed. with ſmart repartees, and were only 
diſtinguiſhed 


from the intended wits, 
combs. DSILE 
Cupid was as bad as he; 


Hear but the youngſter's repartee. 
ToReparTtae'. v.n, To make 2 7 
High flights ſhe had, and wit at will, 5 
And fo ber la _— n . 
For in all viſits who but * +5 

To argue, or to r 


 ToRevya'ss. 5. a. — 4 Fr.] re piſs, to pal 


or travel back. 

Well we have paſs'd, and now repaſr'd the ſeas, . 
And brought deſir d help. | Shateſp. Henry VI. 
2 d ſmall reaſon to think, that Abraham 

* ng ys more often than he was enforced fo to 

we confider that he had no other comforter in this wea- 


rime bung, thay he Wei of his faith in God. 


Raleigh. 
If his foul hath wi 5 flight, Y 
Homewayd wl $ F mam, | * 
To the pale ſhade Fancreal vite ordain. Pope's Od. 
To Rexa'ss. v.#. To go back in a road. 
| Five bind the ſkies, 8 | 
Glows with the and repaſſing fun 
Reya'sr. . . [repas, 
meal ; - of = food. 


Kap E. 
The fools 


| Prior. 


2. rd. victuals. 


epandus or crooked in 
in that carrieth. Arion ug SK, 


Boyle. 


. [reparation, Fr. reparatio, from repa- To REPA'Y. v. a. [repayer, Fr. re and pay.] 
2. 


repoſe and 


n 
n. /. [from repair.] Whatever makes 


ee n. , [from the derb. 


r. r and paſtus, Latin.} 1. A ; 


R E P 
What neat ref ſhall feaſt us, light and choice, 
TO u. ä 5 
that is thy beſt 

| ach it dens 6 taſte, 
And both are the ſame 
The 
Had funmon'd-him to due repaf at noon. 

Arbutbnot. 
(2.) 


ar hours for repaff and 
| and get me ſome repaſt ; 
I care not what, o it be wholſome food. Shakeſp. 
To Rera'sT. v. a. [repaifve, Fr. from the noun.] To 
f bis good friends T'l 
o his nends I'll o arm, 
And, Ne kind life rend” og » pelican, 
Repaſt them with my blood. 


i: 


Shakeſp. 


on; Reva'srune. n. /- [re and paſture.] Entertainment. Not- 


in uſe. 
He from will incline to play ; 
But if thou ftrive, foul, what art thou then ? 5 
Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. Shakeſp. 
To pay 
back in return, in requital, or in revenge. N To re- 


compenſe. 3. Lo compenſate. 4- To requite either 
ys or ill. 5. To reimburſe with Sas | is owed. 


) According to their deeds he will repay recompenſe to 
6 to the iſlands he will repay recompenſe. 


. lix. 18. | 
(2.) = — He clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts; or ſlain, | 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 


(3. ) The falſe honour, which he had fo long enjoyed, was 
plentifully r = contempt. Bacon 


eon 


are. 


Tas of pay- 
2. The thing repaid. Wag 


The centeſima uſura it was not lawful to exceed ; and 
part of 


what was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ell) The 


principal. 
7. Ruvea't. v. 4. [rappeller, Fr.] 1. To recall. Out of 


ufe. 2. To abrogate; to revoke. 
> I will repeat thee, or be well aſſur d, 


I here forget all former ; . 
Cancel all grudge, again.  Shakeſs. 
(2.) Laws, that have . — may be again refeal id, 
WY by the themſelves, 
Malers Preface. 
which they are n r 
ae Gent . wed _ s Preface to Fables. 


1. Recall from exile. 
Not in ufe- 2. Revocation; 
If the time 


RE P 8 * | 
7. REPEAT. v. @. f[repeto, Lat. repeter, Fr.] 1. To leſt peradventure the people repent, when they 2 war and they 


iterate; to uſe again; to do again. 2. To ſpeak again. 55 1 Eads, xü. 17. 
3. To try again. 4. To recite; to rehearfe. (4.) Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. 
(1.) He, though his 4 F : Matt. xii. 41. 
Creation could refeat, yet would be loth I will clear their ſenſes dark 
Us to aboliſh. | Mikon.- What may ſuffice, and ſoften tony hearts 
Where ſudden alterations are not neceſſary, the ſame effect To prays repent, and bring obedience due. Milton. 
may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more ſafety To RETENT. v. a. 1. To remember with ſorrow. 2. To 
to the body | Arbuthnot on Aliments. remember with pious ſorrow. 3. [Se repentir, Fr.] It 


(2.) The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve to is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. Pts 
be oftner repeated ; but that their multitude permitteth not any (1.) If Deſdemona will return me my jewels, I will give 


oftner repetition. Hooker. over my uit, and repent my unlawful ſolicitation. 
(3-) Neglecting for Creiſfa's life his own, | Shakeſp. Othello. 
 Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller. (2.) Thou, Ike a contrite penitent 
Beyond this place you can have no retreat, . Charitably warn'd of thy fins, doſt refent 
Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryden. Theſe vanities and giddineſſes, lo 
(4-) Theſe evils thou zcpear'/t upon thyſelf, I ſhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Denne. 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Shakeſp. Macbeth. His late follies he would late rerent. Dryden. 
Thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt them names, (3.) I repent me, that the duke is ſlain. 
Needleſs to thee re/eated. Milton. | Shakeſd.. Richard III. 
He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, ſuitable to the occaſion. No man repented him of his wickedneſs ; ſaying, what have 
| Waller's Life. . I done? Jeremiab, vii. 6. 
REPEATTEDLY. adv. [from repcated] Over and over; Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, repented him- 
more than once. | Fell. 5 i Matthew, xxvii. 3. 
And are not theſe vices, whiich lead into damnation, re- My father has repented him ere now, 
_ peatedly, and moſt forcibly cautioned againſt 2 Stephens. Or will 8 . = _—_ he finds me dead. - Dryden. 
1 5 —— Each age finn'd on 
RTITAT EA. #, /. [from repear.] 1. One that repeats ; Till God — and avout A gar hid, 
one that recites. 2- A watch that ſtrikes the hours at Lo! it rejenteth me, that man was made. r 
will dy compreſſion of a ſpring. | ; | Reye'nTANXCE. n. ,. [refentance, Fr. from repent.) 1. So1- 
To REPE'L. v. a. [repello, Latin.] 1. To drive back ary zo for any thing paſt- 2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as pro- 
thing. 2. To drive back an aſſailant. duces newneſs of life; penitence. | 
(r.) Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs in ſtriking (1.) The firſt ſtep towards a woman's humility, ſeems to re- 
only, but alſo in repelling their tr with whom. he con- quire a repentance of her education. Law. 
tendeth. | | | Hooker. (z-) Repentance ſo altereth a man through the mercy of God, 
With hills of ſlain on ev'ry fide, | be he never fo defiled, that it. maketh him pure. Whitgifie, 
Hippomedon refell*d the hoftile tide. | Pofe.. Who By repentance is hot ſatisfied, T | 
(z.) Stand faſt ; and all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Is nor of hieav'n nor earth; for theſe are pleaſed ; 
| | Milton. By penitence th' eternal's-wrath s. appeas d. Shakeſp. 


Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, _- Repentance is a change of mind, or. a converſion from ſin 
Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. Dryden : Aneis. to God: not ſome one bare act of change, but a laſting durable 
Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, ſtate of new life, which is called 1 * Hammond. 


And virtue may repel, though not imvade. Dryden. In regard of ſecret and hidden faults, unleſs God ſhould 
Te REY EI. v. . 1. Toe act with force contrary to force t of a general repentance for unknown fins, few or none 


. 1 12 r could be ſaved. Perkins. 
impreſſed. 2. In phyſick, to repel in medicine, is to pre- This is = confidence, of all the molF irrational ; for upon 


vent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particular Part, a hat ground ean a man promiſe himſelf. a future repentance, 
would raiſe it into a tumour- 8 Quincy who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity. South. _ 
(x) From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, that flies py 1 ant. adi. [repentant, Fr. from repent.) 1. Sor- 


walk upon the water without wetting their feet. Newton. 3 „ | 
| Ruye'tLEnT. =. / {rejellens, Lat]! An application that 282 — no r 
has a repelling powes. ; | | 


5 ; 2.) Thus they, in lowlieſt plight, repentant ſtood. Milton. 
In the cure of an eryſipelas, whilſt the body abounds with. 653 After 12. interr d . king, 
bitous humours, chere is no admitting of repellents, and by And wet his grave with my ret entant tears, 
_ diſcutients you will enereaſe the heat. Wifeman.. Iwill with of expadions duty ſee you. | 
Reys'rrezR. n. /. [from refel.] One that repels. i Et © Mbakeſpeare's Richard III. 
To REPE NT. v. n. [repentir, French.) 1. To think on There is no malice in this burning coal; 
any thing paſt with ſorrow. 2. To expreſs ſorrow for The breath of heav'n hath blown 6 
ſomething paſt. 3. To change the mind from ſome And -ftrew'd refentant dakar Shaktſteare's King Job. 
. 4. Fo have foch fooraw for fn, as pro- Relentleſs walls ! whoſe darkſome rouad contains | 
duces amendment of life. 3 | 3 Repentant ſighs and voluntary pains. Pat e. 
G.) Nor had I any reſervations in my own. ſoul, when T © Reero'eLe, v. 4. [re and people; repeupler, Pr.] To. 
f ER | ” ſtock with people anew: 
AP 1 2 An —— ſuch remark, as the univerſal flood and the 
a e, repeophing of the world, muſt be freſh in memory fer about 


of it. | : : | 
| | | ht hundred years; eſpecially confidering, that the peopiin 
With pity, 19 4 3 8 of the world was gradual Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Still you may prove the terror of foes ; To. REPERCU'SS. v. 4. [repercutio, repercuſſus, Lat.] 


Teach traitors to repent of faithleſs leagues. A. Philips: To beat back; to drive back; to rebound. Nut in 
(z-) Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. uſe. 

| " Shakeſpeare. Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itſelf, and is re- 

(3-) God led them not through. the land of the Pluliſtines, tercuſſed, yet it is without noiſe. Bacon. 


R E P 


Reysxcu'sslon. . { [from repercuſs ; repercuſſie, Lat. 
repercuf/ion, French.] The act of driving back; re- 
bound. | 

In echoes, there is no new eliſion, but a repercuſſion. Bacon. 
By repercuſſias beams ingender fire, as: 
Shapes by reflection ſhapes beget ; 
he voice itſelf when ſtopp'd does back retire, 
And a new voice is made by it. | 
They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly flow 
By mutual repercuſſions to and fro. Blackmore. 


Reeercu'ss Ive. adj. [repercufff, French.] 1. Having 
the power of driving back or cauſing a rebound. 2. 
Repellent. 3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 

(1.) And repercufſive rocks renew'd the found. Pattiſon. 

(2.) Blood is ſtanched by aftringent and repercuſi ve medi- 

eines. | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Deftuxions, if you apply a ſtrong repercuſſive to the place 

affected, and do not take away the cauſe, will ſhift to another 


Cowley. 


place. | Bacon. 
(3.) Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuſſtve roar : with mighty cruſh 
Tumble the ſinitten cliffs. Thomſon. 


ReyERT1'TiOUS. adj. [repertus, Fr.] Found; gained by 
finding. | Dict. 
Pe/peERTORY: . / repertire, Fr. reperterium, Lat.] A 
treaſury ; a magazine; a book in which any thing is to 
be found. 1 ITE Ea | 
Reerr1'rion. n. / [refetition, Fr. repetitio, Lat.] 1- 
Iteration of the ſame thing. 2. Recital of the ſame 
words over again. 3. The act of reciting or rehearling. 
4. Recital. 5. Recital from memory, as diſtin& from 
reading. | 
(1.) The frequent vepetition of aliment is neceſſary for repair- 
ing the fluids and ſolids, Arbuttuot on Aliments. 
(2.) The pfalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve to 
be oftener repeated; but that the multitude of them permitteth 
not any oftner repetition. Hooker. 
(3+) If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes. 
(4.) J love ſuch tears, 
As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 
With repetitions of what heaven hath done. Chapman. 


To REPLNE. v. #. [re and pine.] 1. To fret; to vex him- 


Shateſp. 


ſelf; to be diſcontented : with at or againſt, 2. To 
envy. | | 
(22) Of late 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


The fines unpaſed were the more repined againſt, becauſe 
they were aſſigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul's church. 
| 1 Clarendon. 
If you think how many diſeaſes, and how much poverty 
there is in the world, you will fall down upon your knees, and 
inſtead of repining at one aflliction, will admire ſo many bleſ- 
fings received at the hand of God. 2 Temple. 
(2.) The ghoſts repi ne at violated night; 
And curſe th' invading ſun, and ſicken at the fight. 


RE P. 
His gods put themſelves under his protection, to be re- 
* in E Italy. Dryden s Ded. to Virgil. 


2 RE PLANT. v. a. [replanter, Fr. re and plant.] To 
plant anew. _ 
Small trees being yet 7 covered in autumn with dung 
uatil the ſpring, take up and replant in good ground. Bacon. 
REPLANTATTIOR. n. . [from replant.] Ihe act of plant- 
ig again. (i 
To RxYL AIT. v. a. [re and plait.] To fold one part often 
over another. 
In Raphael's firſt works, are many ſmall foldings often re- 
plaited, which look like ſo many whip-cords. Dryden. 
ToReeLE'NISH. v. a. [refleo, from re and plinus, Lat. 
repleni, old Fr-] 1. To ftock; to fill. 2. To finiſh ; 
to conſummate; to complete. Not proper, nor in uſe. 
(1.) Multiply and repleniſh the earth. Gen. i. 28. 
The woods repleniſhed with deer, and the plains with fowl. 


Hęylyx. 
| — The waters 
With fiſh repleni/h'd, and the air with fowl. Milton. 
( 2.) — — We finother'd 
The moſt rel: ufbed ſweet work of nature, | 
That from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. Shakeſþ. 


To ReyLE'NISH. v. n. To recover the former fulneſs. 
Not in uſe. | | 
The humours in men's bodies encreaſe and decreaſe as the 
moon doth ; and therefore purge ſome-day after the full ; for 
then the humours will not repleniſh ſo ſoon. Bacon. 
REPLE IC TE. adj. [rep et, Fr. repletus, Lat.] Full; com- 
pletely filled ; filled to exuberance. | 
The world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 1 
Full of compariſons and wounding flouts. Shakeſpeare. 
This mordication, if in over high a degree, 1s little better. 
than the corroſion of poiſon ; as ſometimes in antimony, if given 
to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours. abound, 


the humours fave the parts, Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
— His words, replete with guile, Ts 
Into her heart too eaſy entrance won. Milton. 


In a dog, out of whoſe eye being wounded the aqueous hu- 
mour did copiouſly flow, yet in fix hours the bulb of the eye 
was again replete with its humour, without the application of 
any medicines. Ray on the Creation. 

ReeLe'Tion. u. ſ. [repletion, Fr.] The ftate of being 
overfull. „ =, 3 = 


The tree had too much reflction, and was oppreſſed with its 
own ſap ; for repletian is an enemy to generation. Bacon. 
Oh a, HR? —_ : 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; | 
From riſing fumes of undigeſted food. Dryden. 
Thirſt and hunger may be ſatisfy d; = | 
But this repletiaa is to love deny d. Dryden. 
The action of che ſtomach is totally ſtopped by too great re- 
pletion. | Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


ReyLe/viasLe. adj. [replegiabilis, barbarous Latin. 
What may be replevined. a r 

To RepLe'vin. [ v. a. Spenſcr. [replegio, low Lat. of re and 

To ReeLe'vy. F plevir, or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] 


oy, 33 To take back or ſet at liberty, upon ſecurity, any thing 
— Juſt in the gate hs _-- 3 
Dell pale diſeaſes and refining age.  Drygen. I; That yours by heath and turn d to graſs, 
may 2 55 n. . [from übe One that frets or mur - At leat tome, who onet, you k ow, = k a 3 
| . | | TR, 1 ne bg | 2 udi br 
To ReeLa'ce. D. d. [replacer, Fr. re and place.] 1. To Are HN 2 Las! g I. Rebou 7 repe ” 
put again in the former place. 2. To put in a new cyffjon. Not in uſe. 2. Reply; anſwer, | T3 
Place. 2 1 (.) Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
(J.) The ear] being apprebended, upon examination cleared To hear the replication of your ſounde, | 
himſclt fo well, as he was replaced in his government. Bacon. Made in his concave ſhares. Shakeſp, Fulins Cæſar 
The bowls, remov'd for fear, (2.) To be demanded of a ſpunge, what rqplicarion * 


The youths reflacd; and ſoon reſtor'd the chear, Dry den. 


be made by tlie ſon of a king? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


I 


*« 
— 
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is is a Teplication to what Menelaus had before offered, 
a_—_ the antation of Ulyſſes to Sparta, Broome. 
To REPLY/. v. n. [repliquer, Fr.] To anſwer ; to make a 
return to an anſwer. OY RE 
O man l who art thou that repliz/ft againſt God ? Nom. ix. 
Would we aſcend higher to the reſt of theſe lewd perſons, we 
ſhould find what reaſon Caſtalio's painter had to refly upon the 
cardinal, who blamed him for putting a little too much colour 
- into St. Peter and Paul's faces : that it was true in their life- 
time they were pale mortified men, but that ſince they were 
grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the fins of their ſucceſſors. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

To ReepLy'. v. 4. To return for an anſwer. 

— Perplex'd 


The temper ſtood, nor had what to ref ly. NMilton. 
His trembling tongue invok'd his bride ; 

With his laſt voice Eurydice he cry d: 

Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply'd. Dryden. 


ReyLy'. 2. /. [replique, Fr] Anſwer; return to an an- 
ſwer. 4 | 

But now return, 

And with their faint ref/y this anſwer join. 

If I ſent him word, it was not well cut; he would ſend me 

word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: if again, it was not well 

cut, this is called the reply churlith, £56208 Shakeſ; eare. 

One riſes up to make replies to eftabliſh or confute what has 


deen offered on each fide of the gyms. Watts. 
To whom with ſighs, Ulyſſes gave reply; | 
Ah, why ill-ſuiting paſtime mult I try? Pofe. 


ReeLy'ex. =. . [from reply.] He that anſwers ; he that 
makes a return to an anſwer, . 

At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer gave for his 
queſtion, that an 2 better then a monarchy : the 
ret lyer did tax him, that, being a private bred man, he would 
give a queſtion cf ſtate : the an r ſaid, that the ref lyer did 
much wrong the privilege cf ſcholars, who would be much 
freightened if rhey ſhculd give quis of nothing, but ſuch 
things wherein they are practiſed; and added we have heard 
yourſelf diſpute of virtue, which no man will ſay you put much 


in practice. | | Bacon ñ Apojhthegins. 
To Reyo'Lisn. v. a. [refolir, Fr. re and polib.]I Too 
liſh again. 3 | 
” A Rndred clock is piecemeal laid 


Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repolifb'd, without error then to ſtand. 
To REPORT. v. a. 2 Fr.] 


1. To noiſe by po- 
pular rumour. 2. To give repute. 


3. To give an ac- 


ToRepo'ss. vw. n. 
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G.) After a man has ſtudied the general principles of the 
law, reading the reforts of adjudged caſes, will richly improve 
his mind. peer ; Watts on the Mind. 

(5-) The ſtronger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer; the report of 
an ordnance, the voice. TY Bacon's Natural Hiftory., 

The laſhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her fides. Dryden's Ceyx and Alxyo. 


Repo'rTER. A , [from report.] Relater ; one that gives 


an * BT | wh 
There ſhe appear d; or my reporter devis'd well for her. 
nt” p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Rumours were raiſed of great diſcord among the nobility ; 
for this cauſe. the lords aſſembled, gave order to apprehend the 


—_— of theſe ſurmiſes. Hayward. 
I had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould never be the 

reporter of it. Pope. 
RrrokrixvSTLY. adv. [from reporting] By common 


fame. 


Others ſay thou doſt deſerve ; and I 


Believe it better than reportingly. Shateſpears. 


Shakeſp, Rx rosa. 1. /; [from repoſe.] The act of repoſing. 


| thou think, | 
If I wonld ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'd ? 


| Shakeſp. King Lear. 


To REPO'SE. v. a. [refons, Lat.] 1. To lay to reſt. 2. 


To place as in confidence or truſt : with on or in. 


To lodge; to lay up. : 
(1.) Rome's readieſt champion's, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and mithaps ; | 
Here Jurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells. Shakeſpeare. 


Have ye chos'n this place, 
Alfter the toil of battle, to re/ofe | 

Your wearied virtue. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) I repoſe upon your management, what is deareſt to me, 
my tame, | Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

That prince was confcious of his own integrity in the ſervice 
of God, and relied on this as a 3 t truſt he re- 
poſed in him, to deliver him out of his diſtreſſes. Rogers. 

(3-) Pebbles, refofed in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, being 
not io diſſoluble and more bulky, are left behind. 

f Woodward. 

[repoſer, Fr.] 1. To fleep; to be at 
reſt. 2. To reit in confidence: with on. 

(I.) Within a thicket I refos'4; when round 

I ruffl'd up fal'n leaves in heap ; and found, 


. | Let fall from. heaven, a ſleep interminate. Clapman. 
count of. 4. To return; to rebound ; to give back. ...) And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, * 
(I.) Is it upon record? or elſe reported ſueceſſively from age 1 h a 
? Shakeſp. Richard III. 1700 thy worthy. company, 
to age! | —— i word . . Upon whole faith and honour I refoſe. Shakeſf care. 
That good duke Humphry traiterouſly is murther d. Shak: REP 9's. v. / [repes, Fr.] 1. Sleep; reſt ; quiet. 2. 
Report, ſay they, and we will report it. Yer. . 10. Cauſe of reſt. 8 : : 
(2.) Timotheus was well reforted of by the brethren. (1.) Merciful pow'rs ! 


Ae, Avi. 

A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim. v. 10. 

(3-) There is a king in Judah ; and now ſhall it be rejorted 

to the king. ; : ; Neb. vi. 7. 
(..) In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 
that reforteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by the cloſe. 
end wall over againſt the door. Bacon. 
Repo'rxT. n. /. [from the ncun.] 1. Rumour ; popular 
fame. 2. Repute ; publick character. 3. Account re- 


turned. 4. Account given by lawyers of caſes. 5. 


Sound; loud noife ; repercuſſion. 5 
(2. — My body's mark d 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beft of note. —_ Shahkeſp. Cymbeline. 
In all approving ourſelves as the miniſters cf God, by honour 


and diſhonour, by evil report and good report. 2 Cor. iv. 
[85 .) Sea nymphs enter with the fwellng tide; 
From Thetis ſent as ſpies to make report, 2 


And tell the wonders of her ſov 'reign's court. 


To REPO'SITE. v. @. [refo/itus, Lat.] To 


Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 7 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
| * Th" hour | 
Of eight, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, 
Mind us of like refoje. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
Tall the livelong day „„ 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe 
From human converſe; nor at ſhut of eye | 
Enjoy repoſe. | . 
(2.) After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, . which we call 
repoſes ; becauſe in reality the ſight would be tired, if attracted 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden's Du Freſoy. 


Reyo'sepneEss. n. / [from repeſed.] State of being at 


reſt. 


. lay up ; to 
lodge as in a you of ſafety. 
t 


Others refofite their young in holes, and ſecure themſelves. 


alſo therein, becauſe ſuch ſecurity is wanting, their lives being 
_ ſought, 


 Derham's Phyſico-T, beolog y. 
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Rrrostiriox. . /. [from repeſic.] The act of re- To REPRESE/NT. v. a. [reprefents, Lat. repreſenter, Fr.] 


R E P 
placing. 
Being ſatisfied in the refeſtion of the bone, take care to keep 
it ſo by deligation. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Reyo'sirory. n. , [repofitoire, Fr. reprfitoriam, Lat.] A 
place where any thing is ſafely laid up 
The mind of man, not heing capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay 
up thoſe ideas. | Locke. 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them, to us not 
without the appearance of irretrievable confuſion, but with re- 
ſpect to his own knowledge into the molt regular and methodi- 


cal repoſitories. | Roger's Sermons. 
To Revosse'ss. v. 4. E and fofſeſs.] To poſſeſs again. 
How comes it now, that almoſt all that realm is repoſſefſed of 


them? Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Her ſuit is now to repoſſeſs thoſe lands, 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor ſhall my father repoſſeſt the land, | | 
The father's fortune never to return. Pope's Odyſey. 
To REPREHE/ND. v. a. [reprebendo, Lat.] 1. To re- 
prove; to chide. 2. To blame 3 to cenſure 3. To 
detect of fallacy. 4. To charge with as a fault: with 
F before the crime. 
(1. ) All as before his fight, whoſe preſence to offend with any 
the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would be ſurely as loth as they, who 
molt reprebend or deride that we do. | Hooker. 
Pardon me for re{rehending thee, 
For thou haſt done a charitable deed, 
They, like dumb ſtatues ſtar d; 


Which, when L ſaw, I reprehended them; _ 
Aud a{k'd the mayor, what meant this wilful filence ? 


Shakeſpeare. 


; Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) He could not reprebend the fight, ſo many ſtrew'd the 
ground. Chapman. 


I nor adviſe, nor 
Of Marcley-hill. 
(.) This colour will be reprebended or encountered, by 
imputing to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of PR 
| | acon. 
(4-) Ariſtippus, being refrehended of luxury by one that was 
Not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a ſmall a, anſwered, 
Why, what would you have given? the other ſaid, Some twelve 


rprebend the choice 


pence : Ariſtippus faid again, And fix crowns is no more with 
me. 


| Bacon's Apophthegms. 
R 1 PREHE'NDER. . , [from reprekend.) Blamer; cen- 
urer. 


Theſe fervent refrehenders of things, eſtabliſhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-ſpirited men ; but their 
confidence for the moſt part riſeth from too much credit given to 
their own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free from 
errours. | Hooker. 


REPREHE'/NSIBLE. adj. [reprebenſible, Fr. reprebenſus, 


Lat.] Blameable ; culpable ; cenſurable. 
Reyxenz'nSiBLENESS. 2. f. [from reprebenſible.] Blame- 
. ableneſs ; culpableneſs. 


Reenene'nsBLY. adv, [from reprebenſible.] 
culpably. | | 

Rernene'nsion. . ſ. [reprehenſio, Latin] Reproof; 
open blame. 


To a heart fully reſolute, counſel is tedious, but reprebenſon 
is lo2thſome. — 5 Bacon. 


Blameably; 


There is likewiſe due to the publick a civil reprebenſon of 


advocates, where there appeareth cunning counſel, groſs negle& 
and flight information. , | hd 22 Ears. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriſtians, 
or the governors of the church, then more publick refrebenfions 
and increpations. | | Hammond, 
What effect can that man hope from his moſt zealous repre- 
henfions, who lays himſelf open to recrimination. Gow. of T. 


ReexEuL'xSive. adj. [from reprebend.] Given to re- 


Pbilips. RæęrRESENTATIVE. 2. 


1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were preſent. 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular charaQer- 
3- To fill the place of another by a vicarious cbatacter; 
to perſonate : as, the parliament repreſents the people, 4 
To exhibit to ſhow : as the tragedy was repreſented very 
ſkilfully. 5. To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narra- 
tions. | 
(1.) — Before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac repreſenting j 
The heav'nly fires. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

(2.) This bank is thought the greateſt load on the Genoeſe, 
and the managers of it have been repreſented as a ſecond kind of 
ſenate. | as pre Remarks on Italy. 

(F.) One of his cardinals admoniſhed him againſt that un- 
ſkilful piece of ingenuity, by repreſenting to him, that no re- 
formation could be made, which would not notably diminiſh the 
rents of the church. Decay of Piety, 


RrrRESENTATTION. #. /. [repreſentation, Fr. from repre- 


ſent.] 1. Image; likeneſs, 2. Act of ſupporting a vi- 
carious character. 3. ReſpeQful declaration. 4. Pub- 
lick exhibition. | : 

(r.) If images are worſhipped, it muſt be as gods, which 
Celſus denied, or as repreſentations of God ; which cannot be, 
becauſe God is inviſible and incorporeal. Stilling fleet, 

ReyntsE/NTATIVE. adj. [repreſentatif, Fr. from repre- 
ſent.) 1. Exhibiting a fimilitude. 2. Bearing the cha- 
racter or power of another. 3 i 

(1.) They relieve themſelves with this diſtinction, and yet 
own the legal ſacrifices, though repreſentative, to be proper and 

real. Atterbury. 

(2.) This counſel of four hundred was choſen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been a body repreſentative 
of the people; though the people collective reſerved a _ 5 

| | wwift. 

. 1. One exhibiting the likeneſs 

of another. 2. One exerciſing the vicarious power given 
by another. 3. That by which any thing is ſhown. 

(1.) A ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the repreſentative of credulity. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

(2.) I with the welfare of my country ; and my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjuſted by our repre- 

ſentatives above, and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

(3. ) Difficulty muſt cumber this doctrine, which ſuppoſes that 

the perfections of God are the repreſentatives to us, of what- 
ever we perceive in the creatures. ES Locle. 

RRrPRESBEINTER. 2. . [from repre/ent.] 1. One who ſhows 
or exhibits. 2. One who bears a vicarious character; 
one who acts for another by deputation. 

(1.) Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts of 
ſtory, are to be deſcribed, art, being but the imitator or ſecond- 
ary repreſenter, muſt not vary from the verity. Brown. 

(2.) My mule officious ventures 
On the nation's repreſenters. | I 
Reyxese 'NTMENT. . /. [from repreſent.] Image 
propoſed, as exhibiting the likeneſs of ſomething. 

When it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the natural body of 
Chriſt ; others, the bleſſings of Chriſt, his paſſion in repreſent- 
ment, and his grace in _ exhibition. £ Taylor. 
Me have met with ſome, whoſe reals made good their repre- 
ſentments. | Se Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

To REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreſſus, Lat. reprimer, Fr.] To 
cruſh ; to put down; to ſubdue. | £3 

Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed always to repreſs and 

appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they ſhould find him beyond ſea. 


|  Bacon's Henry VII. 
Some, taking dangers to be the only againſt dangers, 
endeavoured to ſet up the ſedition again, but they were ſpee- 
dily repreſſed, and thereby the ſedition ſuppreſſed wholly. 

=_ — — — Hartard. 


Sauift. 
or idea 


= 
P 


1 of i a. ju coſe would only be Dryden. 
rſh make an age of gold.” Waller, To REPROA'CH. v. a. [reprocher, 1 1. To cenſute in 
. | opprobrious terms, as a crime. 2. Lo charge with a 
a which fly . fault in ſevert language. 7. 2% OE IRS. 
3 (r.) Mezentivs, with his trdour 
— ſuceeeding eritieks juſtly „ map he = reproach' their mee flight, 
d, and ufeful ws ordain :' Repell'd the victors Dryden's Eneis. 
and Rome alike in empire grew. Pope. 


The French 
ente nfm ae f ie, , TT deb Sen Bo ag 
cruſhing. Not in uſe. 


2. If be re cached for the name of Chriſt, are 
Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the re- ns 5 22 x 2 14. 
treſ of it, is a y uke rather aſſumed by rage an impatience, That ſhame | 
than atthoriſed by ju Government of the Tongue. There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Reene'ss10N. n, ſ. [from repreſs.] Act of repreſſing (3-) The very regret of being ſurpaſſed in any valuable qua- 
No declaration from myſelf could take Io for due lity by a perſon of the fame abilities with ourſelves, will r h 
repreſſin of theſe tumults. Charles. our own lazineſs, and even ſhame us into imitation. 0gers, 
Reyne SSIVE. adj. [from reprefs.] Having pow! r to re- oy CH. #. / Dees, Fr. from the verb.] Cenſure: 
preſs ; acting to repreſs. ſhame. - 


in 
To Reprie've. v. a. [reprendre, repris, Fr.] To reſpite = his reproach and odious menaces, 
after ſentence of f death ; to give a reſpite. | The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
cannot 


Knit all his forces. Sſbenſer. 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heav'n delights to hear, If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach | 
And loves to . reprieve from the wrath Attend the ſequel of yeur impoſition, 

Of greateſt j | Shakeſp. AIP; well that ends well. Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. Shake(p. 
Company, h it may reprieve à man from his melan- Thou, for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne | 
choly, yet cannot ſecure him from his conſcience. South. Univerſal reproach. Milton. 

Having been condemned for his part in the late rebellion, his Repaoa'cnanLe. ad. [reproachable, Fr.] Worthy of 
„)3⁸ðf. fence - berg + ox reproach. 
friends, in 22 5 their lives. nad _— ReyRoa'cHrFUL, ad, [from reproach.] 1. Scurrilous; 
He reprieves m time to time, __—_— b opprobrious. 2. Shameful; infamous; cl 
heaps on him the fayours of his providence, in hopes that, by (I.) O monſtrous! what refroachful words are theſe. 
an a& of clemency fo undeſerved, he may prevail on his grati- * 
tude and repentance. Rogers's Sermons. nn : 
 Repmrie've. 2. from the verb. ] Reſpite aſter ſentence my rapier in his boſom, and withal = 
of death. | Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat. Shakeſp. 
In his reprieve he may be ſo fitted, WY 7 may be puniſhed for r2proachful language, in 
That his foul ſicken not. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. arties in ſuit, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
I hope it is ſome pardon or reprieve —— Tok e religion a ſtratagem to undermine government, 
For Claudio. Shakeſd. Meaſure for Meaſure. is contrary to this anon, moſt ſcandalous and reproach- 
The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was ful to chriſtiani Hammond Fundamentals. 
ſent to ſuſpend the execution for three days. _ , Clarendon. puniſhment 
All that I aſk, is but a ſhort —_—_ He ſhall 3 by coming in the fleſh 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieye. _ Denham. To a reproachful life and Ac death. Milton's . mY 
_ err 2 „ 0 ” ww Lat.] Reypnoa'curviLy. adv. [from reproach.] 1. Opprobri- 
o e; end; to re 
b e oy : — 3 ſcurrilouſly. 2. 8 ; 
F Hes ions Bs you permiſſion.” . eee (J.) Shall I then be us'd reproachfilly Shaleſp. Hen. VI 
ef ſoy = |! brought 4g * I will that the younger women marry, and give none occa- 
8 « — wk, 3 Pr. fr the ſion to the adverſary to A 1 Tim. v. 14. 
N — * f. reprebenſion bes 855 o Kym > adj, [reprobus, Lat.] Loſt to virtue ; loft 
: | ace ; abandoned. 
* 1 = g by = Ki hy > whom he x ſown * profeſs to know God, but in works deny him, being 
the perſon * Addiſon Spe&ator. abominable, and to every good work reprobate. Tit. i. 16. 
To * NT. v. 4. [re and print.] 1. To renew the B 1 4 2 9 — 1 
eſſion of any thing. 2. To print a new edition. JP 7 8 


buſineſ lefaced God forbid, that e commiſſion of a ſin, thou 
of Ki : _— au Age 2 and 2 great for its kind, 1 acted againſt conſcience, for p 
fi Bar _ - —_ nd N hyp fr * 5. aggravation, ſhould ſo far deprave the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch 
F _ a reprobate condition, as to take pleaſure in other men's fins. 


h* . 
Reyx1'saL. n. ſ. [repreſalia, low Lat. repreſaille, Fr.] South's Sermons 


Ah... If there is any poor man or woman, that is more than ordi- 
Something ſeized by way of retaliation for robbery or in- narily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has her eye upon them. 


ry: Law. 
4 The Engliſh had advantage in value of repriſals, as Re'enovare. . / A man loſt t to virtue; a wretch aban- 
being more ſtrong and active at ſea. | Hayward. doned to wickedneſs, 

Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder be, | — What if we omit 

Since no 7epriſals can be made on thee. Dorſet. This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd. Stakeſp. 

Reexi'ss. . /. repriſe, Fr.] The act of taking ſomething IT acknowledge myſelf for a reprobate, a villain, a traytor to 

in retaliation of injury. | the king, and the moſt unworthy man that ever lived. Ral. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear All the faints have profited by tribulationsg and they that 

Of chreat' ning floods and inundations near; could not bear — became ret robates. Taylor. 
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Te Re'yroBATE. v. a. [reprebo, Lat.] 1. To diſallow; 


to rejcct. 2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal de- 


ftruction. 3. To abandon to his ſentence, without hope 


of pardon. | 
119 Such an anſwer as this is 7 b 
in law; I do not believe it, unleſs the deed appears. Ayliffe. 
(2.) What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without re{pe& to any degree of amendment 
is ſuppoſed to be elected to eternal bliſs, or without reſpect to 
ſin, to be irreverſibly reprobatew. Hammond. 
A retrobated hardneis of heart does them the office of philo- 


and diſallowed of 


ſophy towards a contempt of death. L'EHrange. 
3.35 = Drive him out 
To ret rebated exile round the world, 

A caitive, vagabond, abhorr'd, accurs d. Southerne. 


Re'/zROBATENESS. #. 
being reprobate. 
Reprnona'rion. x. .. [reprobotion, Fr. from reprobate.] 1. 
The act of abandoning or ſtate of being abandoned to 
eternal deſt1uRion ; the contrary to election. 2. A con- 
demnatory fentence. 
(1.) This ſight would make him do a deſperate turn ; 
Yea curſe his better angel from his fide, 
And fall to * ee 10 


fruit of election and reprobation. Hammond. 
Though ſome words may be accommodated to God's predeſ- 
tination, yet it is the ſcope of that text to treat of the 7epreba- 
tion of any man to hell-fre. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 
God, upon a true repentance, is not ſo fatally tied to 
ſpindle of abſolute reprobation, as not to keep his promiſe, and 
leal merciful] pardons. Maine. 
(2.) You are empower'd to give the final decifion of wit, to 

p- your ſtam * a 
rand of reprobation on clipt poetry and falſe coim. Dryden, 
To REPRODUCE. v. a. {re and produce ; reproduire, Pr.] 
To produce again ; to produce anew. 35 

If horſe dung ret reduceth oats, it will not be eaſily deter- 
mined where the power of generation ceaſeth. Brown. 
Thoſe colcurs are unchangeable, and whenever all thoſe rays 


| with thoſe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce the ſame 


white light as before. ewoton's Opticks. 
ReyxoDu'ction. #. ,. [from reproduce. } The act of pro- 
ducing anew. | 


I am about to attempt a refrodudion in vitriol, in which it 

ſeems not unlikely to be performable. Boyle. 

Reynoo'y. u. / [from reprove.] 1. Blame to the face; 
reprehenkan. 2. Cenſure ; ſlander. Out of uſe. 

( 2.) Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my ſollies, 

turn another into the nuiter of Your on, 2 I may paſs with 

a refroof the eaſier. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Fear not the anger of the wiſe to rauſ 5 | 
Pofe. 


ez 
Thoſe beſt can bear repraa who merit praiſe, 
(2.) Why, for thy a 


covered my face. Pſalm lxix. 7. 


RETIOCVASLE. adj. [from reprove.] Culpable ; blame- 


able; worthy of reprehenſion. : 

If thou dot find thy faith as dead after the vec 
ſacrament as before, it may be thy faith was net or 
. reproveable. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
To REPRO'VE. v. 4. [reprouter, Fr.] 1. To blame; to 
cenſure. 2. To charge to the face with a fault; to 
check; to ckide ; to reprehend. 3. To refute ; to diſ- 

prove. 4- To blame for : with of. | 
(1.) I will not refrowe thee for thy ſacrifices. Pſalm1. 8. 


ion of the 


Thbis is the fin of the miniſter, when men are called to retrove 


Ain, and do not. | 
(2.) What if they can better be content with one 
wink at their faults, than with him that will reprove them. 


Perkins. 


J, {from reprobate.] The ftate of R 


all that ought to paſs for current, and ſet a ReeTYLE. 


have I ſuffer d re roof ? ſhame hath 


little, but Rz yU“DIABL S. 


that can 


R E P 


- There is no ſlander in an allow d fool, he do nothing 


but rail; nor no railing in a known diſcreet man, th he do 
nothing but reprove. Shakeſp. Twelfth Nrght. 
— | What if thy fon W 
Prove diſobedient, and reprov'd retort, 
Wherefore didſt thou t me? Milton. 


If a great perſonage undertakes an action paſſionately, let it 
be adde with al the malice and impotency in the world, he ſhall 
have enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove hum. 


Teylor's Rule of Livi'g Hotp. 

He re{roves, exhorts, and 3 to thoſe, for * he 

firſt prays to God. Law. 
My lords, 

oy VI. 

| (4+) To refrove one of lazineſs, they will ſay, doſt thou 

make idle a coat? that is a coat for idlere:s. Carew. 


(3-) 
zyRO'ver. n; , [from refrote,] A reprehender ; one 


Reprove my allegation if you can. Shale ſp. 


that reproves. | 
Let the moſt potent finner ſpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he can com down the clamours and revilings of a guilty 


conſcience, and impoſe ſilence upon that bold reprower. ; 
| . South, 

This ſhall have from every one, even the refrowers of vice, 
the title of living well. Locke on Education. 


Shakeſp. Othello. To Rx RUN E. v. a. [re and prune] To prune a ſecond 
This is no foundation of diſcriminating grace, or conſequently . 


Reftrune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of the young 
likelieſt ſhoots as are placed. Evelyn Kaler dar. 


Rx“ TIL E. aj. {reptide, Lat.] Creeping upon many 


= In the following lines reptile is confounced with 
OT Cleank baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cheri the fully'd reptile race with or | 


Gay. 
2 n. /. An animal that creeps upon many 
5 | 
Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or reftile-, 
which have many feet, and ſerpents u hich have no feet. 
Locke's Elements of Natural Philoſot hy. 
Holy retreat! fithence no female hither, ; | 
Conſcious of focial love and nature's rites, 
Muft dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 


To woman, form divine. | Prier. 


Reev'aLIcan. adj [from republict.] Placing the govern- 


ment in the 


Reyv'sLican. 2. . [from republick.] One who thinks a 


commonwealth without monarchy the beſt government. 
| Theſe people are more happy in imagination than the reit of 
their 1 becauſe they think themſelves ſo; though 
ſuch a chimerical happineſs is not peculiar to republicans. 
Audi ſa v. 


REPU BLICK. . {reſpublice, Lat. republigae, Fr.] 1. 


Commonwealth; ſtate in which the power is lodged in 
more than one. 2. Common iatereſt ; the publick. 


(1.) They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
republick is worth. Addiſon's State of the War. 
(2.) Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain ; | | 
| And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, a 
Count the republick's, not their own. Ben. Johnſon. 


adj. [from repudiate.) Fit to be rejected. 
To REPU/DIATE. v». a. [repudio, Lat. repudier, Fr.] To 
divorce ; to reject; to put away. Ta | 
Let not thoſe, that have repudiated the more inviting ſins, 
ſhow themſelves philtred and bewitched by this. G. of Tongue. 
Here is a notorious inſtance of the folly of the atheiſts, that 
while they refudzate all title to the kin of heaven, merely 


for- the nt pleaſure of and their boaſted tranquil}; 
of ied — the * in running ſuch a eſpe. 
deprive themfelves 
they ſeek for. 
Bentley's Sermons, 


rate hazard after death, they unwittingly 
here of that very pleaſure and tranquillity 


K E Þ 


Kzevpiaſrion. n. /. [repudiation, Fr. from rejudiate.] 
5 TEL. Athenians, ly i caſe of repudiation 
t was allowe only in caſe of repu 
„ TA» + 7." ras Gabe. 
Reev'cxance. I. /. [repugnance, Fr. from repugnant.) 1. 
£pv'oxancy.  Inconfiſtency ; contrariety. 2- Reluc- 
tance ; reſiſtance. 3. Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. 4. 
Aversion; unwillin 1 . 
(.) But where difference is without e which 
| been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 
t is no. affront to omnipotence, if, by reaſon of the formal 
incapacity and repugrancy of the thing, we aver that the world 
could not have been made from all eternity. Bentley. 
(.) Why do fond men — themſelves to battle, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 1 
Without rehug nancy? 5 Sbateſp. Timon. 
3.) Thus did the paſſions act without any of their preſent 
jars, combats or repugnances, alt moving with the beauty of 
uniformity and the ſtilneſs of compoſure. South” s Sermons. 
(4+) That which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our time, is the 
 repugnance which we naturally have to labour. "%, 9p" 
 REPU'GNANT. at. [repugnant, Fr. repugnans, Lat.] 1. 
Diſobedient ; not obſequious. 2. Contrary ; oppoſite ; 
inconſiſtent : with to, ſametimes with. 
(1.) — His antique ſword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, | 
Repugnant to command. | Shateſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) There is no breach of a divine law, but is more or 


leſs repugnant unto the will of the law-giver, God himſelf. 


Perkins. 

Why I reject the other conj is; becauſe they have not 
due — a from —_— clearly 2 there- 
unto. W, ſatural Hiftory. 
Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain fome principles maintained 
both by them and me, to a ſenſe repugnazt with their ather 
known doctrines. 1 . Vaterland. 
Ri rule nan TE. av. from repugnant.] Contradictorily. 

f They ſpeak not rege, thereto. Browz's Fulg. Err. 


To Revu'rrotate: v. 2. {re and pulluds, Lat. repullater, | 


n . there is wheat Gill befe in the Sel 
Th tares re „ there is wheat left in the field. 
TON 2 e | Howel's Vacal Foreſt. 


REPU'LSE. 1 ? [repulſe, French; repulſa, Latin.) The 


condition of being driven off or put alide 
My repaith ar Hall emed an abt ef fo rude dilbyaley, 


from any at- 


that 


y enemies had ſearee confidence enough to abet it. K. Cha. 
> — Nor much ct | 

A foe {6 proud will firſt the weaker ſeek ; ; 

So bent, the more ſhall ſhame bim his repube. Mrlton. 


By fate repelFd, and with repuifes tir d. Denham. 
To Re LSE. v. a. ve pi ſus, Lais.) Fo beat back; to 


drive off. | | . | | 
The chriſtian defendants ill 1 with greater cou- 
rage than they were able to/affail Wem. 


This fleet, attempting St. Minots, were repulſed, and with- 


out glory or gain, returned into England. . Hayward. 
Man complete to have diſtover d and repels'd i 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 


driving off from itſelf. 


Air has fome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts attract 
ene another; at the ſame time, by their elaſticity, the particles 


of air Rave a power of repulſen or flying off from one another. 


Rerv'Lstvz. af. [from repulſe.} Driving off; having the 
ower to bear back or drive off. 

'The parts of 
endeavour to d chemtelves, and get as far afunder as the 
quantity of water, in which they float, vill and does 
not this endeavour imply, that they have a rehab force by 
Wien they fly from one ansther, or that they attraft the water 
more ſtrongly than one another ? Newten's Opticks, 


-  Knolies. REQUE'ST. n. J. [requeſie, Fr.] 


Repu'rs1on. n. / [repulſus, Lat.] The aft or power of 


ſalt or vitriol rectde from one another, and 


REQ 


To Rezu'ncCnase, v. @. [re and purchaſe.) To buy 2 
N. 
af Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies; 
What valiant foe- men, like to autumn's corn, | | 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? Shake/ſp. 
If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurchaſe them again in fee, 
the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, as if he were the origi- 
nal purchaſer. "ok FR Hale's Law of England. 
Re'puTABLE. adj. [from repute.] Honourable ; not infa- 
mous. | 
If ever any vice ſhall become reputable, and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatneſs, whit can we then expe& from the man of 
honour, but to fi ze himſelf, Rogers's Sermons. 
In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 
as defeat one. Broome 


Re/evTaBLeness. =. , [from repatable.} The quality of 


a thing of good repute. ' 


Re'/puTaBLyY. adv. from repatable.}. Without diſcredit. 


To many fuch worthy magiſtrates, whe have thus reputably 
filled the chief ſeats of power in this great city, I am now ad- 
dreſſing my diſcourſe. Aiter buys Sermons, 


Reyura'rion. =. /. [reputation, Fr. from repute.) 1. 


Character of good or bad. 2. Credit; honour. 
..) Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, bes the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. Addiſon. 
(2.) Refutation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; oft got 
without merit, and loſt without deſerving : you have loſt no re- 
putation at all, unleſs you repnte yourſelf fuch a loſer. Shake/p. 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes ; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. Pope's Rabe of the Lock, 


To REPU'TE. v. a. [repato, Lat. repater, Fr.] To hold; 


to account ; to think. 
The king was reputed a prince moſt prudent,” Shakeſp. 
l do repate her grace 8 
The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. Shakeſp. 
TI do know of thoſe, | 
That therefore only are reputed wile, 
For ſaying nothing. Sbateſp. Merchant Fenice. 
—— Men, ſuch as chuſe | | 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute | 
Worſe than embrothel'd trumpets prottitute. Donne. 
H the grand viaier be ſo great, as be is reputed, in politicks, 
he will never conſent to an invaſion of *Hun Temple. 


Reyv're. . /. [from the verb.] 
tion. 2. Eſtabliſhed opinion. 
(2.) He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure, | 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 
Reyv'TELESS. adj, [from repute.] Diſreputable ; diſ- 
graceful. A word not inelegant, but out of uſe. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. 


I. Character; reputa- 


Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
1. Petition; entreatv. 
and; repute; credit; ſtate of being deſired. 
(1.) But atk what you would have refarm'd, | 
I will both hear and grant you your regueRs. Shakeſp. 
Haman ſtood up to make reguzff for his life to Eſther. Eb. 
All thy requeſt for man, accepted fon! | | 
Obtain ; all thy regueff was my decree. Milton's Par. I.oft. 
| | Aſk him to lend p 
To this, the laſt reguef? that I ſhall ſend, 
A gentle ear. | Dezham. 
(2. Aufidius will appear well in theſe wars, his great oppo- 
ſer Coriolanus being now in no requefl of his country. Shakeſ}, 
Whilſt this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged to write 
either ſyſtems or nothing, is in regt, many . notions 


2 


n 


are ſuppreſſed. Eeyle. 
Knowledge and fame were in as great remueft as wealth a- 
us now. ; Temfle. 


To Re QUE'ST, D., . [ requeſter, Fr.] | To aſk ; to 
to entreat, | 
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ſolicite; 
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R E QA 
To- night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, Sir, 


And I'll requeft your preſence. Shahkeſp. Macbeth. 


R E 8 
muſt do to obtain bleſſings, is the great buſineſs of us all to 
know. N Pale. 


It was to be requefied of Almighty God by prayer, that thoſe Rx NuISIT FLY. adu. [from reguiſiie.] Neceſſarily; in a 


kings would ſeriouſly fulfil all that hope of peace. Knoles. 
The virgin uire for her requeſt, | 
The god that fits at marriage feaſt ; 


He at their invoking came, 80 
But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame. Milton. 


In things not unlawful, great perſons cannot be properly ſaid 


to regueſt, becauſe all things conſidered, they muſt not be de- 
nied. South"s Sermons. 
Reque'srTEer. 2. /. [from requeſf.] Petitioner ; ſoliciter. 
Toa Requi'cken. v. a. [re and quicken. ] To reanimate. 
By and by the din of war 'gan pierce | 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, | : 
And to the battle came he. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
RE'QUIEM. n. . [Latin-] 1. A hymn in which they im- 
plore for the dead requiem or reft. 2. Reſt ; quiet; 
peace. Not in uſe. „ 
(1.) We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To fing a requiem and ſuch peace to her, | 
As to peace-parted fouls. 3 Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) The midwife kneel'd at my mother's throes, | 
With pain produc'd, and nurs'd for future woes : 
Elſe had I an eternal requiem kept, | ; 
And in the arms of peace for ever ſlept. Sandys. 
Requr'RaBLE. adj. [from require.] Fit to be required. 
t contains the certain periods of times, and all circumſtances 
requirable in a hiſtory to inform. Hale. 
To REQUPFRE. v. a. [requiro, Lat. requerir, Fr.] 1. To 
demand; to aſk a thing as of right. 2. To make necef- 
ſary ; to need. | | 
(1. Ve me require 
A thing without the compaſs of my wit; 
For both the lineage and the certain ſire, | 
From which I ſprung, are from me hidden yet. Spenſer. 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them,” 
As we ſhall find their merits. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
This, the very law of nature teacheth us to do, and this the 


law of God requireth alſo at our hands. Spelman. 
| — This imply'd | 
Subjection, but reguir d with gentle ſway. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands deſu d, 


And what we ſeek of you, of us reguir d. Dryden. 
( 2.) The king's buſineſs required haſte. 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 
High from the ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoſt reach. | Milton, 

But why, alas! do mortal men complain? | 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 


And better things than thoſe which we defire. Dryden. 


God, when he gave the world in common to all mankind, 
commanded men alſo to labour; and the penury of his conditi- 
on required it. | | : | Locke. 

RE/QUISITE. adj. [requifitzs, Lat.] Neceſſary ; needful ; 
required by the nature of things. | 
When God new modelled the world by the introduction of a 

new religion, and that in the room of one ſet up by himſelf, it 
was requiſite, that he ſhould recommend it to the reaſons of 


men with the ſame authority and evidence that enforced the 


farmer. | South's Sermons. 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore they cannot 

| fo well cloſe and go together in the head, which is ever requ/fite 
to fleep. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Prepare your ſoul with all thoſe neceſſary graces, that are 


more immediately requiſite to this performance. Pale. 
REe'quis1tTE- z. /. Any thing neceſſary. 


Nes non farta labore, ſed relicta, was thought by a 5 to 
"yy 


be one of the requifites to a happy lfe. 


him, without knowing wherein he is defective. 


den. 

For want of theſe reguifites, moſt of our ingenious young men To RERSALVU “TE. v. 4. [rec 
take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet, adore him, — 
Dryden. 
God on his part has declared the reguiſſtes on ours; what we 


requiſite manner. FY | 
We diſcem how reguiſſtely the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are. 
fitted to ſeveral times, perſons, occurrences. 5 
Rz'quisITENEss. 8. J. [from requi/fite.] Neceſſity; the 
ſtate of being requiſite. 5 | . 
Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral parts of ſcripture. are 
fitted to the ſeveral times, | rem and occurrerices intended, 
we ſhall diſcover not only the ſenſe of the obſcurer A 
but the requifiteneſs of their having been written fo 1 
Reqv1/Tar. n=. , [from reguite.] 1. Return for any good 
or bad office ; retaliation. 2. Return; reciprocal acti- 
on. 3. Reward ; recompenſe. DIY IM 
(1.) Should we take the quarrel of ſermons in hand, and re- 
venge their cauſe by reguital, thruſting prayer in a manner out 
of doors under colour of long preaching 4 Hooker, 
| — 954 ED, 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, | 
Be bold, you do fo grow in my 7 | 
As nothing can _—_— . Shak. All s wellthat ends well. 
Ve hear | 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our foul 
Cannot but yield — forth to publick thanks, 


Forerunning your requital. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

1 2 * ap averſion can remove, 1 1 

Nor ill reguital can efface their love. _ Waller. 
(3-) He aſk'd me for a ſong, 


And in regquital op'd his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton, 
———- [ have ta'en a cordial, | 
Sent by the king or Haly, in requital = 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy. Denham. 
In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon this lower world, 
though the lower world cannot equal their benefaction, yet 
with a kind of | return it reflects thoſe rays, that it can- 
not recompenſe ; ſo that there is ſome return however, though 
there can be no requitai. South's Sermons. 
To REQUITE.-v. 4. [requiter, Fr.] 1. To repay; to 
_ retaliate good or ill z to recompenſe. 2. To do or give 
in reciprocation. 22 


(1.) If he love me to madneſs, I ſhall never reguite him. 
$ 


| When Joſeph's brethren faw that their father was dead, 
ſad, Joſeph will reguite us all the evil we did. Genefis, I. 


_ inſt his enemies, and one that ſhall reguite 
kindneſs to his — | | Eccheſ. xxx. 6. 
Him within protect from harms; 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms | 

That call fame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe. Milton. 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim | 

Tue praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame 


Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 

Thoſe acts of {s which themſelves reguite : 

O let us ſtill the ſecret joy p ; 80 

To follow virtue ev'n 552 virtue's ſake. Pope. 
Great patriot hero] ill requited chief om 


(2.) He hath requited me evil for good. 1 Sam. — 
Open not thine heart to every man, . 
a ſhrewd turn. F celuf. viii, 19. 
RZAZMOus g. n. f, [hnenemuy, Saxon.] A bat. See 
Ds. | 1 

RESA LE. u. /. fre and ſale.] Sale at ſecond hand. 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, where they 
are not reſtrajned, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 
4410, Lat. reſatuer, F r.] To fa- 

lute or greet anew. NE 


ve. drew her up to land, 
And trod ourſelyes the reſaluted ſand. 


Chapman, 


R, E 8 
To reſalute the world with ſacred light, *$1/4 
8 wak d. 8551 Milton. 
To 3 a. * and wy To fail back. 
From reſgiling, and the Spartan court SO 
Horrid to Henk! in ambuſh is decreed. Pofe's Odyſſey. 
To Resci'xp. v. a, [reſctindo, Lat. reſcinder, Fr.] To 
cut off; to abrogate a law.' | 
It is the impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whereof all the 


RK" 283 


To Resea'ncu: v. 4. [recherchir, Fr.] To examine; to 
enquire. wy” WR 7 

It is not eaſy to reſearch with due diſtinction, in the actions 

of eminent perſonages, both how much may have been ble- 

miſhed by the-envy of others, and what was corrupted by their 


own felicity. | Watton's Buckingham. 
0 Resea'r. v. a. [re and /cat.] To ſeat again. 
When he's produc'd, will you reſeat him 
Upon his father's throne ? Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


miſes of endleſs bliſs are made over, it is not poſſible to reſcind Reser'zer. 2. . One that ſeizes again. 


or diſclaim the ſtanding obliged by it. 5 Hammond. REese1'zurne. 1. . [re and 


I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; n 
Theſe to reſcind, and peerage to reſtore. Dryden. 
Resci'ss10Nn- #. / [reſciſton, Fr. reſciſſus, Lat.] The act 
of cutting off; abrogation. | 
If any infer reſciſſn of their eftate to have been for idolatry, 
that the governments of all idolatrous nations ſhould be alſo 
diſſolved, it followeth not. me Bacon. 
Resc1'ss0Rvy. adj. [reſciſſeire, Fr. reſeifſus, Lat.] Having 
the power to cut off. | Zo 
To Rescri'ss. v. 4. [reſcribo, Lat. reſcrire, Fr.] 1. To 
write back, 2. To write over agai 


(1.) Whenever a prince on his — conſulted reſcribes or 


writes back Toleramus, he diſpenſes with that act otherwiſe un- 
lawful. 7 pliffe's Parergon. 
(2.) Calling for more paper to reſcribe them, he ſhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the ſand-bocx. Howel. 
. Ry'scaier. =. /. [reſcrit, Fr. reſcriptum, Lat.] Edict of 
an 2 | 8 2 3 FO P 
One finding a f m 1 u round, 
and being I i de * who 
made a reſcript thus; Uſe it. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
The popes, in ſuch cafes, where canons were filent, did, af- 
ter tie manner of the Roman emperors, write back their deter- 


minations, which were ſtiled reſcripts or decretal epiſtles, having 


te force of laws. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To RE'SCUE. v. 4. [reſcorre, old Fr.] To ſet free from 
any violence, confinement, or danger. 674 
ir Scudamore, after long ſorrow, in the end met with Bri- 
tomartis, who ſuccoured him and re d his love. "36 4 
My uncles both are flain in reſcuing m. Sbaleſp. 
— We're beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. Shakeſþ. 
Dr. Bancroft underſtood the church excellently, and had al- 
moſt reſcued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clar. 
He that is fo ſure of his particular election, as to reſolve he 
can never fall, if he commit thoſe acts, againſt which ſeri | 
is plain, that that do them ſhall not inherit eternal life, 
mult neceſſarily » that nothing but the removing his fun- 
damental error can reſcue him from the ſuperſtructive. 


| Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Who was that juſt man, whom had not heavy n 
- Reſcu'd, had in his righteouſneſs been loſt ? Ailton. 


f Riches cannot reſue from the grave, | 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. Dryden. 
We have never yet heard of a tumult raiſed to reſcue a mi- 
niſter whom his maſter defired to bring to a fair account. 
Ns wy | 5 Davenant. 
Re'scus. 2. . [reſcouſſe, reſcaſſe, old Fr. reſcuſſus, low 
Lat.] Deliverance from violence, danger, or confine- 


ment. | | 
— How comes it, ; | | h 
Have holp to make this reſcue ? | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Re'scuex. u. . [from reſeue.] One that reſcues. 
RESEARCH. =. . [recherche, Fr.] Enquiry ; ſearch. 
By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may be gained in 
. ſuch reſearches the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty- 
ing mines and draining fens. _ Glanville's Ste; 
ſubmit thoſe ales, into which I may have fallen, to the 
better conſiGration of others, who ſhall have made reſearch in- 
to this buſineſs with more felicity. Holder. 


ſeizure. ] Repeated ſeizure ; 
ſeizure a ſecond time. f 

Here we have the charter of foundation; it is now the more 
eaſy to judge of the forfeiture or reſeizure : deface the image, 
and you diveſt the right. a Bacos. 


Rese'MBLANCE. . / bea Fr] 1. Likeneſs; 


fimilitude ; repreſentation. 2. Something reſembling. - 
(1.) One main end of poetry and painting is to pleaſe ; they 

bear a great reſemblance to each other. Di yden's Du Freſnoy. 
The quality produced hath commonly no reſemblance with the 

thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of 


power, — So Locke . 
So chymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r, | 
From the dead aſhes of a flow'r, 
Some faint reſemblance to produce, 2 
But not the virtue. Sæuiſt's Miſcellanies. 
I cannot help remarking the 7e/emblance betwixt him and our 
author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope. 


 (n.) Theſe ſenſible things, which religion hatfl allowed, are 
reſemblances formed according to things ſpiritùal, whereunto 
they ſerve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. Hooker. 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on. Milton. 

: They are but weak r:ſemblances of our intentions, faint and 
imperfect copies that may acquaint us with the general deſign, 
but can never expreſs the life of the original. Addiſon. 
To Rese'mBL Ee. v. 4. [reſembler, Fr.] 1. To compare; 
to repreſent as like ſomething elſe. 2. To be like; to 

have likeneſs to. . EC. 3 
(1. ) Moſt ſafely may we reſemble ourſelves to God, in reſpect 
of that pure faculty, which is never ſeparate from the love of 
God. | | Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
The torrid parts of Africk are reſembled to a libbard's ſkin, 
the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repreſent the diſperſeneſs of habita- 
tions, Brerewood on Laguages. 


(2.) If we ſee a man of virtues, mixed with infirmities, fall 
into misfortune, we are afraid that the like misfortunes may 
happen to ourſelves, who reſemble the charafter. Addiſon. 

To Rese'nd. v. a. [re and ſend.] To ſend back; to fend 
again. Not in uſe. | 
I ſent to her, by this ſame coxcomb, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. _ SBaleſp. 
To RESENT. v. a. [reſſentir, Fr.] 1. To take well or 
ill. 2. To take ill; to conſider as an injury or affront. 
This is now the moſt uſual ſenſe. 
(..) A ſerious conſideration of the mineral treaſures of his 
territories, and the practical diſcoveries of them by way of my 
philoſophical theory, he then fo well reſented, that afterwards, 
upon a mature digeftion of my whole deſię n, he commanded me 
to let your lordſhips underſtand, how great an inclination he 


hath to further ſo hopeful a work. Bacan. 
To be abſent from any part of publick worſhip he thus deep- 
ly reſented. IDE Fell. 
gn Thou with ſcorn 

And anger would reſent the offer d wrong. Milton. 
Such proceedings have been always re/ented, and often pu- 
niſhed in this kingdom. | Davena't. 
75 R ESN TER. 2. /. from reſent.] One who feels injuries 

deeply. | 8 
| 2 was the worft philoſopher, being a great reſenter, 
and a weak diſſembler of the leaſt diſgrace. | Watton. 


A felicity adapted to every rank, ſuch as the reſearches of Rese'nTeuL. adj. [reſent and full.] Malignant; eafily 


human wiſdom ſought for, but could not diſcover. Rogers, 


provoked to anger, and long retaining it. 
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Rese'ntinGLy. atv. from reſenting.]. 1. With deep 
ſenſe ; with ſtrong perception. 2. With continued an- 


ger. | 
1.) Hylobares judiciouſly and reſent: ates your 
WE. reaſoning e ag Divine Dialogues. 
RESZNMTMENT. n. , [reſentiment, * 1. Strong pet- 
oeption of good or ill. 2. Deep ſenſe of injury ; anger 
long continued ; ſometimes ſimply anger. N 
(1.) He retains vivid reſentments of the more ſolid morality. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
Some faces we admire and doat on ; others, in our impartial 
apprehenſions, no leſs deſerving, we can behold without reſent- 
ment ; yea, with an invincible difi Glan ville. 
What he hath of ſenſible evidence, the work of 
kis demonſtration, is but the knowledge of his own reſentment ; 
but how the ſame things appear to others, they only know that 
are conſcious to them; and how they are in themſelves, only he 
that made them. | Glanville's Scep). 
(2.) Can heav'nly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow, | 
Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe? Dryden. 
I cannot, without lame envy, and a juſt reſentment againſt 
the oppoſite conduct of others, reflect upon that generoſity, 
wherewith the heads of a ſtruggling faction treat thoſe who will 
imdertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 
Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of people, yet 
where they declare their reſentment, and uneaſineſs at any thing, 
there they paſs the judgment upon themlelves. | Law. 
Resenrva'TliON. n. /. [reſervation, Fr.] 1. Reſerve ; con- 
cealment df ſomething in the mind. 2. Something kept 
back ; ſomething not given up. 3. Cuftody ; flate of 
being treaſured up. EE | 


) Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when I 


I 
paſted that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 
We ſwear with Jeſuitical equivocations and mental reſervat:- 
on,. Sander ſon againſt the Covenant. 
(2.) Ourſelf by monthly courſe, | 
With reſervation of an hundred knights, 
By 2 to be ſuſtain d, ſhall our 
Make with you by due turns. —_ King Lear. 
This is academical reſervation in matters of eaſy truth, or 
rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evidence of reafon. Bro. 
' Theſe opinions Steele and his faction are endeavouring to pro- 
pagate among the 2 concerning the preſent miniſtry; with 
what reſervation to the honour of the queen, F cannot deter- 
mine. ” Swifts Miſcellawes. 
(3:) He will'd me, 
In heedfuf ſt rer vation, to beftow them 
As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were, 
More than they of note, N 


Shakeſp. 


| Rese'xvaTORY- 2. / [reſervoir, Fr.] Place in which 


any thing is reſerved or kept. | 
How I got ſuch notice of that ſubterranean reſerwvatory as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed therein, pe- 
ruſe the propofitions concerning earthquakes. Woodward. 
To RESERVE. v. a. {[reſerver, Fr. reſerve, Lat] 1. To 
keep in ſtore; to ſave to ſome other purpoſe. 2. To 
retain ; to keep; to hold. 3. To lay up to a future 
(1.) I coukt add many probabilities ef the names of places ; 
but they ſhould be too long fer this, and I reſerwe them for a- 
nathan. - -*- ra _—_ 
Haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which I have reſerv- 
ed againſt the day of trouble? Jab, x2xxvin. 23. 
David houghed all the chariot horſes, but reſerved of them 
for an hundred chariots. 2 Sam. viii. 4. 
Reſerv'd from m 


— Flowers | 
t, and kept for thee in ſtore. Milton. 

(2.) Reſerve thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs. | Sbaleſp. 
Will he reſerve his anger for ever? will he keep it to the 
end ? _ 
(.) The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 


enjer's State of Ireland. 


RES 
temptations, and to reer ve the unjuſt unto the day of judgment 


to be puniſhed. 2 Peter, ii. 9. 
The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures of an e, and 
threatens to ſwallow all that attempt to cloſe it, and reſerves its 
cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Plety. 
Conceal your eſtrem and love in your own breaſt, and reſeruwe 
your kind looks and language for private hours, uit. 
RESRK RVE. =. from the verb.] 1. Store kept untouch- 
ed, or undiſcovered. .. 2. Something kept for exigence. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 4. Exception; 
prohibition. 5. Exception in favour. 6. Modeſty ; cau- 
tion in 1 behaviour. | 
(1.) The aſſent may be withheld upon this fi ien, that I 
know not yet all that may be ſaid : and therefore, though I be 
beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not knowing what | 
forces there are in rejerve behind. Eacke. 
(2.) The virgins, beſides the oil in their lamps, carried hke- 
wile a reſerve in ſome other veſſel for a conunual ſupply- 


Things are managed by adyocates, who oftentimes ſeek con- 
queſt, and not juſtice, and ranſack all reſerves of Law to ſup- 
port an unrighteous cauſe. _  Kettlewell. 
(3-) However any one may concur in the general ſcheme, it 
is ſtill with certain reſerves and deviations, and with a falvo to 
his own private judgment. Addiſon's Freehelder. 
41 Is knowledge ſo deſpis d? by 
Or envy, or what 7e/erve forbids to taſte ? Milton. 
95 Each has ſome darling Iuſt, which pleads for a reſerve, 
and which they would fait reconcile to the expectations of reli- 
_ 10 n 7 * Sermons. 
. guardian thought cou'd bring its ſeatter d aid, 
My ſoul ſurpriz d, and from herſelf Geer d, FE 
Left all 72/erve, and all the ſex behind. Prior. 
1. Modeſt ; not looſe- 
;, not frank. | 
et reſervꝰ d to all, 


RESEK RVE D. ad}. [from reſerve.] 
ly free. 2. Sullen; not open 
(1.) To all obliging, 


None could himſelf the favour d lover call. . 
Frame is a bubble the reſerv'd enjoy, 
Who ſtrive to grafp it, as loch. deſtroy. Yoany. 
(2.) Notting refer or 1 was to fee, 
ſweet $ | | den. 


Rese'aveDLY. ado. from reſerved.) 1. Not * 
r not with openneſs ; with reſerve, 2, Scrupulouſly ; 
C0 . | 
: (1. I muft give only fhort hints; and write but obſcurely 
and re/ervedly, until I have opportunity to expreſs my ſenti- 


ments with greater copiouſneſs and perſpicuity. - Woodward. 
_ (+) He ſpeaks 7 "diy, but he ſpeaks with force; 
Nor can a ward be d but for a worſe. | : . 
Rese'rveEpwess. u. , {from re/erwed,] Cloſeneſs; want 
of franknefs ; want of openneſs. | 
———— Obſerve their gravity 
And their reſervetneſe, their many cautions | 
Fitting their perſons. Ben. Yohnſor's Curiline. 
By formality, I mean ſomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a ſolemn reſerveche/s, which may well con- 


ſiſt with honeſty. Wotton. 

There was great warineſs and reſervedneſs, and ſo great a 
2 of each other, that they had no mind to give or receive 

Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within the compels — N 
his own nal concerns, which yet may be more effettually ) 
done by that filence and refervedueſs, that every man anay in- 
nocently practiſe. EH _Sauth's Sermons. 
Rese'xves. n. /. [from reſerve.] One that reſerves. 
Res AO IIA. 2. J. [Prſcrvoir, Fr.] Place where any thing 

is kept in ſtere.. | 

There is not a ſpring or fountain, but are well provided with 


| Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidft his ſtore, 
4 : Ie 
is year a 1gſer voir, to keep and ſpare; 
Tyhbe next, — ſpouting through his heir. Fe. 


RES 


KR E 8 


To RESET TLE. v. . [re and ſerele.] To ſettle again. REZSIDUAT. * [from refduum, Lat. Relating to the 


ſurped wive, to reſettle the minds of thoſe princes in the 
— alarmed at the conſequences of the exyperor's 


Re5p'/rrTLEMENT:. OR. reſettle.] 1. The act of 
ſettling again. 2. The ſtate of 2 again. 


(x.) To the ang of my paſſions, and the reſettlement of blood, and fix the re/idue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
d foul, I conſider that grief is the maſt abſurd of To Rasiz'Gr. v. a. [re and ge, Fr.] To ſeat again. 


my diſcompoſe 

ill the paſſions. | | Narris's Miſcellames. 
(3.) Toms roll their caſk to mix it with the lees, and, after a 

reſett „ they rack it. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Res1\ayce. . ,. [from reffant.] Reſidence; abode ; 
dwelling. Reftance and refiant are now only uſed in 


law. 

The king forthwith baniſhed all Flemings ont of his king- 

dom, commanding his merchant adventurers, which had a re- 

Aauce in Antwerp, to return. Bacon f Henry VII. 
RES ANT. 4. [Lee t, Fr.] Neſident; preſent in a 


was come as far as Sophia, where the Furks great 
heutenant in Europe is always reſiant, before that the Hungari- 
ans were aware. Knolles's Hiflary of the Turks. 
The Allebroges here reſiant in Rome. Ben. Johnſon. 
7 RESUDEF. v. n. [refideo, Lat. reer, Fr.] 1. To tave 
abode; to live; ro dwell; to be preſent. 2. [Reid, 
Lat.] To ſink; to ſubſide; to fall to the bottom. 


(1.) How can God with fuch re/ide ? Milton. 


In no fix'd place the happy ſouls rede; 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds. Dryden : nes. 
| (2.5 Qil of vitriol and petroleum, 2 drachm of each, turn into 
Aa y fubgance ; there re/idiag in the bottom a fair cloud 
and a thick oil on the top. 1 Beyle. 


Re's1DENCE- n. ſ. [refidence, Fr.] 1. Act of dwelling 


in a place. 2. Place of abode; dwelling . 3. [From 
reſide, Lat.] That which ſettles at the bottom of li- 


uors. „ i | 
(1.) Something holy lodges in that breaſt, 


ield the leaſt article, even of u- Ras1/nuary. 


reſidue ; relating to the part remaining. 
Tu to loſe the TY 41 advantage of 


Sw.f?. Re's10us. . . [refidu, Fr. refiduum, Lat.] The remain- 


cauſes are all ſuch as expet{ the moſt volatile parts of the 


5 
In w priſon long he did remain 
Till they outreigned had their utmoſt date, 
And then therein re/fieged was agai 
And ruled long with — 2 


Spenſer. 


To RESI'GN. v. @. [refigner, Fr. vefigno, Lat.} 1. To give 


up a claim or poſſeſſion. 2. To yield up. 3. To give 
up in-contidence: with ap empbatical. 4. To ſubmit ; 
particularly to ſubmit to providence. 5. To ſubmit 
without reſiſtance or murmur. 5 
28 — Refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held. Shakeff. 
III to the king, and fignify to him, | | 
That thus I have gg. to you my charge. Shakeſp. 


To her thou didſt refgr thy face. lton, 
Phoebus re/igns his yer A Jove | bo 
His thunder, to the god of love. | Denham. 
 Ev'ry Iſmena would reign her breaſt ; | 
And ev'ry dear _— s be bleſt. Prior. 
(2.) Whoever ſhall re/ig their reaſons, either from the root 


of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt ſuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they ſtill within the line of vul- 
garity. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Deſirous to reſgu and render back 
> - —_ | Milton. 
oſe, who always reign their judgment to the laſt man they 
heard or read, truth . — thoſe men's minds; — 
cameleon - like, they take the colour of what is laid before them, 
and as ſoon loſe and re/ign it to the next that comes in their 


And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air, -.—_ | Locke. 
. Fe teſtify his hidden refidence. . © 3 Milton. (3.) What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in all things 
There was a great familiarity between the eonfeſſor and duke 74/igz uh ourſelves to the will of God. Tillotſon. 
William; for the confeſſor had often made conſiderable refidences (4-) Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, 
ia Normaydy. Hale: Law of England, His mind 7 in a quiet ſtate, 
..) Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower, | Fearleſs of fortune, and gu d to fate. Dryden. 
Poiſon hath refidence, and medicine power. | Shahkefp. A firm, yet cautious, mind, | 
er erſtand the ſame n Sincere, though prudent; conſtant, yet re/fgn'd. Pope. 
Of fiſh withintheir wat' ry refidence. Milton's Par. Loft. (5-) What thou art, ig to death. 
Ca had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome time, | | ? " » Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
and the refldence of Tiberius for ſeveral years. Addiſon. ReSiGNA'TION. 2. h. [r:fignaticn, Fr.] 1. The act of re- 


(3.) Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary re- 

' fidence or ſettlement of liquors. ns Bacon. 
Our cleareſt waters, and ſuch as ſeem fimple unto ſenſe, are 
much compounded unto reaſon, as may be obferved in the eva- 
oration of water, wherein, beſides a terreous refidence, ſome 
falt is alfo found. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


Re's1DENT. adj. [refidens, Lat. refident, Fr.] welling or 


having abode in — place. 
A, . Chrilt ſhe uld be perſonal ſent ident h 
| that ri  INO | | Or re on eart 
= TY 4 Theory of the Earth. 
He is not faid to be re/fident in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpoſe of retiring immediately; ſo alſo he is faid to be 
abſent, who 1s abſent with his family. Hife Parergon. 


Ru's1DznT. 2. /. [from the adj.] An agent, miniſter, or 


officer reſiding in any diſtant place with the dignity of an 
bafladeour: 


an ur. | | 
- The fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing like a refdent 
or — 7 * his kingdoms. _ Addiſon. 


| Revine'nTlIany:. 2 [from refdent.] Holding reſidence. 
Chriſt was the conductor of the Iſraelites into the land of Ca- 


naan, and their refidentiary guardian. ; More. 


in this odjection; not thinking it neceſ- 


ſigning or giving up a claim or poſſeſſion. 2. Submiſſion ; 
uarefilting acquieſcence. 3. Submiſſion without murmur 
to the will of God. | 
(1.) Do that office of thine own good will ; 
The refgnation of thy ſtate and crown. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


| He intended to procure 2 refgnaticn of the rights of the 


king's majeſty's ſiſters and others, entitled to the poſſeſſion of 
the crown. Hayward. 

(2.) We cannot expect, that any one ſhould readily quit his 
own opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind refignation to an 
authority, which the underſtanding acknowledges not. Locke. 

There is a kind of fluggiſh refgnation, as well as poorneſs 
and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of {lavery, that very few will 
recover themſelves out of it. | Addiſon. 


Res1'cner. 2. / [from reſgn.] One that reſigns. 
Rzsi'cnMENT. 7. /. {from refegn.] AQ of reſigning, 
| fa n. . [from r-filio, Latin.} The act of 


Res1i'LitNCy. 


ſtarting or leaping back. 


If you ftrike a ball ſidelong, the rebound will be as much 
the contrary way; whether there be any ſuch refilience in 
echoes, that is, whether a man ſhall hear better if he fand ade 


the body repercuſſing, than if he ſtand 
be tried. | 


where he ſpeaketh, may 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Rrs1LiENT. adj, [refeliens, Latin.] Starting or ſpringing 
back. 5 | N | 


fe. [refilio, Lat.] The act of ſpringing 


REsiLI (Trion. n. 
back; reſilience. 3 TY 

RE'SIN. a. /. [refire, Fr. refina, Lat.] The fat ſulphur- 
ous parts of ſome vegetable, which is natural or procured 


by art, and will incorporate with oil or ſpirit, not an 


aqueous menſtruum. Thoſe vegetable ſubſtances that 
will diſſolve in water are gums, thoſe that will not dif- 
ſolve and mix but with ſpirits or oil are reſins. 

Re's1nous. adj. {from rein; reſineux, Fr.] Containing 
reſin; conſiſting of reſin. : 

Refinous gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
if the ſpirit be copiouſly diluted. Boyle on Colours 

Rr's1nousness: x. . [from reſinous.] The quality of 
being reſinous. | | | 

Res1yi'scexnce. n. ſ. [reſipiſcence, Fr. reſibiſcentia, low 
Lat.] Wiſdom after the fact; repentance. 

To RESI'ST. v. a. [re/i/fo, Lat. reſi ſter, Pr.] "Fs 1 © op- 
poſe; to act againſt. 2. To not admit impreſſion or 
force. „ ; 

(1.) Submit to God; rei the devil, and he will flee. Fa. iv. 
Io do ill our ſole delight 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we re/ifl. 
Not more almighty to ręſſt our might 
Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. 
Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can bear, 


Milton, 
Milton. 


Some, none rei, tho' not exceeding fair. Young. 
(2.) Nor keen nor ſolid could 7g that edge. Milton. 
To Res1'sr. v. n. To make oppolition. 
All the regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and, who ref, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 185 
And periſh conſtant fools. | Shakeſp. Corialanus. 
RESIISTAN CE. T2. J. {refiflance, French. This word, like 


ReS1'sTE 2 many others, is differently written, as 
it is ſuppoſed to have come from the Latin or the French. ] 
1. The act of refiſting ; oppoſition. 2. The quality of 


not yielding to force or external impreſſion. 


( 1.) Demetrius, ſeeing that the land was quiet, and that no 


reſiſtance was made againſt him, ſent away all his forces. 1 Mac. 
(2.) The re/flance of bone to cold is ter than of fleſh ; 
for that the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone re/fifteth, whereby the 


cold becometh more eager. Bacon, 
Muſick ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, = 
That not an arrow does re/iftance find. Waller. 


The idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it ariſes 
from the refftance which we find in body to the entrance of any 
other body into the place it poſſeſſes. Locke. 

But that part of the re/farce, which ariſes from the vis iner- 
tiz, is proportional to the denſity of the matter, and cannot be 
diminiſhed by dividing the matter into ſmaller ry nor by 
any other means, than by decreaſing the denſity of the medium. 


| Newton's Opticks. 
RESISTIBI“LIT Y. 2. . [from ref/lible.] 
n 2. 2 of being reſiſtible. 

5.) ether the reſiſtibility of Adam's reaſon did not equi- 
valence the facility of Eve's ſeduction, we refer unto ſchool- 
men. | | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and re- 
Aſtibilig, together, in the ſame ſubject, theſe two ideas are not 
exactly _= _— fame. 1 
2.) It is corruption, to do evil, meeting 
E 0 refiftibility of this ſufficient grace, that one reſiſts it, 
Res1'sT1BLE. adj. [from re/iſt.] That may be reſiſted. 

That is irreſiſtible; this, though nt, yet is in its own 
nature re/iffible by the will of man; though it many times pre- 
vails by its efficacy. Hale s Origin of Mankind, 


1. Quality of 


Locke. 


R E S 


Res1'srLEss- a}. [from re.] Irreſiſtible; that cannot 
be oppoſed. | | 
Our own do every where behold the ſudden and reffleſs 
aſſaults of death. | Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
All at once to force reſſtleſs way. Milton. 
Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, 0 
The ſame re/itleſs 1 may plead for me. Dryden. 
—— She chang'd her ſtate; 
Re/ifileſs in her love, as in her hate. Dryden. 
Though thine eyes re//tleſt glances dart, 
A ſtronger charm is thine, a generous . Logie. 
ResSo'LVvaBLE- adj. [from reſoive.} 1. That may be re- 


ferred or reduced. 2. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation of 
parts. 3. Capable of ſolution or of being made leſs 
obſcure. ; 3 

(1.) Pride is of ſuch intimate connection with ingratitude, 
that the actions of ingratitude ſeem. directly reſolwable into 


pride, as the principal reaſon of them. South, 
(2.) As the ſerum of the blood is reſalvable * ſmall heat, 
a greater heat coagulates, ſo as to turn it horny like parchment. 


575 Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

(3-) The effect is wonderful in all, and the cauſes beſt re- 
ſolvable from obſervations made in the countries themſelves, the 
parts 1 which they pals. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Re'$0LUBLE- adj. [reſoluble, Fr. re and ſolubilis, Latin.] 
That may be melted or diſſolved. 1 Mi . 

Three is not preciſely the number of the diſtin elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies ale reſoluble by fire. _ Boyle. 
To RESO'LVE. v. a. [Creſalvo, Lat. reſoudre, Fr.] 1. To 
inform; to free from a doubt or difficuky. 2. To ſolve ; 
to clear. 3. To ſettle in an opinion. 4. To fix in a de- 
termination. This ſenſe is rather neutral, thapgh in theſe 
examples the form be paſſive. 5. To fix in conſtancy ; 
to confirm. 6. To melt; to diſſolve. 7. To analiſe ; 
to reduce. 5 | 0 5 ; | 

(1.) In all things then are our conſciences beſt reſolved, and 
in moſt agreeable ſort unto God and nature reſolved, when 
— are ſo far perſuaded, as thoſe grounds of perſuaſion will 


N | Hooker, 
| Give me ſome breath, | 


Before I poſitively ſpeak in this; ; 

I will reſolve your grace immediately. 4 

| | Sbaleſpeare s Richard III. 

I cannot brook delay, reſolve me now ; © | | 

And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy. me. _ Shakeſp. 
| r erer 0 
( 2.) Examine, reſolve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they ſpring, and it ſhall clearly 
appear, that the moſt which can be inferred upon fuch plenty of 


divine teſtimonies, is only this, that ſome things, which the 
maintain, do ſeem to have been out of ſcripture not abſurdly 


I reſolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them — 
nity to let the world ſee, they mean not what they do, but 
what they ſay. : 1 Hg Charks. 

He always bent himſelf rather judiciouſly to reſolve, than by 
doubts to perplex a bulineſs. | 

The gravers, when they have attained to the knowledge of 
2 repoſes, will eaſily reſolve thoſe difficulties which perplex 

hem. | | 5 Drygen's i 
The man, who would reſalve the „ {gg 90 
May limit number. Prior. 

Happineſs, it was reſolved by all, muſt be ſome one uniform 
end, proportioned to the capacities of human nature, attainable 


by every man; independent on fortune, Rogers 
(3) Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited oy aws 
and precepts 71 may be reſelved into ſome dictates 
and principles law of nature, imprinted om man's heart 
1 fol CE 
we were reſolved of truth 
_ Your Farhful ſer vice, and your ol in war. bp Shakeſp. 
(+4) — Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee 2g 
To undergo with me one guilt, | Milton. 


Hayward. 


n 
l run to meet th' alarms, 


Reſol vd on. death, reſolv d to die in arms. Dryden. 


- Reſolvy'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs FIN | 
Thy lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. Dryden's Perſius. 


a (5. ) Quit preſently the chapel, or reſelve you 
or more amazement: - | 

L' make the ſtatue move. , Shakeſpeare. 

(.) Reſolving is bringing a fluid, which is new conereted, into 

the ſtate of fluidity again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vegetable ſalts reſobve the ated humours of a human 

y, and attenuate, by ſtimulating the ſolids, and diſſolving 

the fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(7.) Into what can we reſolve this ſtrong inclination of 


mankind to this error ? it is altogether unimaginable, but that 


the reaſon of ſo univerſal a content ſhould be conſtant. Tillatſon. 
Ye immortal fouls, who once were men, 
And now reſolu'd.to elements agen. | Dryden. 
The decretals turf upon this point, and reſolve all into a 
monarchical power at Rom. Baer on Learning. 
| To Reso'Lvs. v. . 1. To determine; to decree within 
one's ſelf, 2. To melt; to be diffolved. 3. To be 
ſettled in opinion. | 
(..) Confirm'd, then I reſalve 
Adam fhall ſhare with me. Milton. 
Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that receives the tribute of all 
_ rivers, though far unlike it in lending any back; therefore 
_ thoſe, who have reſolved upon the thriving fort of piety, have 
ſeidom embarked all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 
86.) Have I not hideous death within my view? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, » 
Which blceds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from its figure gainſt the fire. 
No man condemn me, * 7 * _ 
A woman's power, or try'd the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoften in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, reſolving down, 
Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern's Oroonolo. 
When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firſt coagulates, 
then reſolves and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(3.) Let men reſolve of that as they pleaſe: this every in- 
telligent being muſt grant, that there is ing that is him- 
ſelf, that he would have happy. | 
Reso'LvE. n. . [from the verb. Refoluti 
| I, FO 7 | ha * . 
m ä $ continue your reſalve, 
To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. 
Wen he ſees 1 
He ſtraight 
R 
| _ Czfar'% approach has ſummon' d us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. Addifon's Cato. 
Res . 
Conta "me 
= — be 
not the mediocrity of reſolution, which makes the virtue; nor 
the extremity, which makes the vice. | 
Res0'LvVEDNESS. #. / [from reſolved.] | Reſolution ; con- 
fancy ; firmneſs. | 
This reje{wedzeſs, 
reaſon be ĩimagi 


Sbaleſp. 


ed a preparative to its remiſſion. D. of Piety. 


Reso'LvenT. u. /. [reſolvens, Latin.] That which has 


the power of cauſing ſolution. 
In the beginning of inflammation, 
and in the increaſe, ſomewhat of reſolvents o 


Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain whoteſome 
juice, reſolvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. Arbuthnet. 
RE SOLVEA. . ſ. [from reſolue.] 1. One that forms a 
firm reſolution. 2. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates 
rts.. E 65 aha Tt) 

F 1.) Thy reſolutions were not. before ſincere; conſequently 
God that ſaw that, cannot be thought to have juſtified that un- 
dincere refelver, that dead faith, Hammond's Pract. Catech, 


Denham. ' 
CVE DL. adv. [from reſolved.) With ' firmneſs and 
reſolve patient unto. death ; 10 that it is 


Grew's Caſmal. 
this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
they require repellents; 


ughit to be mixed. 
;/eman's Surgery. . 


RES «* 


(.) It be doubted, whether or no the fire be the ge 
nuine and umverſal reſolver of mixed bodies. Pale 
RE'SOLUTE. adj. [reſalu, Fr.] Determined ; fixed; 
conſtant ; ſteady ; firm. | 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute ; laugh to corn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
———— Edward is at hand | 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Re's0LUTELY. adv. [from refolute.] Determinately ; 
firmly ; conſtantly ; ſteadily. - | OD 
— We reſolutely muſt, | 
To the few virtues that we have, be juſt. Roſcommon. 
A man, who lives à virtuous life, deſpiſes the pleaſures of 
ſin, and notwithſtanding all the allurements of fenſe perſiſts re- 
_ folutely in his courſe. Tillotſon. 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he reſc denies; 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the reſt he diſtorts witli 
unnatural turns. 5 . 
Re'sor.uUTENESS. #. /. [from reſolute.] Determinateneſs; 
ſtate of being fixed in reſolution. 
All that my reſcluteneſs to make uſe of my ears, not tongue, 
could do, was to make them acquieſce. | Hoyle. 


Res01vu'TiOoN. . /. [reſelutio, Lat. reſolution, French. ] 
1. AQ of clearing difficulties. 2. Analyſis ; act of ſepa- 
rating any thing into conſtituent parts. 3. Diſſolution. 
4. [From. reſelute.} Fixed determination; ſettled thought. 
1 firmneſs; ſteadineſs in good or bad. 6. 
| ermination of a cauſe jn courts of juſtice. | 
(1.) In matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape due re- 
lation, they fall into great obſcurities, and ſuch as future ages 
ſeldom reduce into a reſalution. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vilits, whether of civility, or for reſolution of conſcience, or 
information bar! N of difficulty, were numerous. Fell. 
The unravelling and reſolution of the difficulties, that are met 
with in the execution of the deſign, are the end of an action. 
| | Dryden s Oedipus. 
(2.) To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory and inſtinct, 
all the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced; though witty men, 
dy analytical reſolution, have chymically fied an artificial 
logick out of all their a&ions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
(3-) In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, the firſt 
heats are unſufferable, which proceed out of the reſolution of 
humidity congealed. | ' Digby on Bodies. 
| () Tc progreſs of this buſineſs, | | 
© Ere a determmate reſolution, n,, ' © 
The biſhop did require a reſpite. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
O Lond, reſolutians of future reforming do not always ſatisfy 
thy juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former miſcarriages. 


| King Charles, 
We ſpend our days in deliberating, and we end them without 
coming to any.reſoketion. Trage. 
How much this is in every man's power, by making reſolu- 
tions to himſelf, is eaſy to try. NE ocke. 
The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubitation, may be 
called ſuſpenſion ; that which anſwers to invention, reſolution : 
and that which, in the phantaſtick will, is obſtinacy, is con- 
in the intellectual. Sererbe's Cofmol. 
(5.) The reſt of the Helots, which were otherwiſe ſcattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of reſolutias ; as if their cap- 
_ tain had been a root, out of which their courage had ſprung. 
: 2 * eie Staln . 
T would unſtate myſelf to be in a due reſolution. Slate, 
They, who governed the parliament, had the reſolution to 
act thoſe monſtrous things. | - Clarendon. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 5 
If not what reſclution from deſpair. Milton. 
86.) Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial e- 
ſolutions, which might occaſion ſuch alterations. Hale. 
Re'soLuUTIvE. adj. {roſolutus, Lat. reſeluif, Fr.] Hav- 
ing the power to diſſolve er rel a. 
Re'sonance. =. . [from r:ſone, Lat.] Sound ; reſound. 


An ancient muſician informed me, that there were ſome fa- 


mous lutes that attained not their full ſeaſoning and beſt re 
ſenance, ws were about fourſcore years old, Boyle. 
| hf” : 


A E s u E 8 
Ri :s 4 nant, Fr. riſokans, Latin.) Re- To RZSTEA“K. v. n. [te And pat.] To anſwer. 
— l 8 a 1 * ts nd nk. ſhall tell, 
= His volant touch — the King's roſe the heaw'n hall Bruit 
Fled and purſu d tranſverſe the re fugue. aking earthly thunder. Sas. Hamlet. 
To RESORT. G. n. l erdig, Fr] 1. Tb kay 2 To 858 ECT. V. 8. - (ral edits, Lat.] 1. fo regard ; to 


2. To go publickly. 3. To repait to. 4. To fall back. 
In law. 

(u.) The king thought it time to reſort to other counſels; and 
:0 provide — to chaſtiſe them, who had ſo much deſpiſed all 


18 gentler remedies. Clarendon. 

(2.) Thither ſhall all the valiant youth 7eſort, 

And trom his memory inflame their breaſts 
To matchleſs valour. Milton's Agohiſtes. 
Hither ihe heroes and the nymphs Feſcrt. _ 
3.) In the very time of Moſes' la, when God's ſpecial 

commandments were moſt of all required, ſome fRival days 
vcre ordained, and duly obſerved among the by autho- 


1ity of the church and ite, and the fame was not ſu 


for our Say; our him * ores _ them. White, 


A'Hton. 


—_- „% - s 


ns of 
Haſted, reſorting to thre en fi 
'Fo Argos' realins the vᷣictot forts, 
| And enters cold Crotopus' hamble courts; ah 2 
(4.) Tue inficritante of the fon never reſorted to the mot 
or to any of her anceſtors, but both were totally excluded from 
the ſueckſſion. Hale's Law of England. 
KESO“ AT. . /. {from the verb.] 1. Frequency; 
meeting. 2. Concourſe z confluence. 3. AQ of viſiting. 
4. [Rejort, Fr.] Movement; active power; ſpring : a 
gallicifm. | 
(1.) Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort. Dryden. 
(2.) The like piacts of . of 


. 
3.) Join with me to forbid him her reſort. Shakeſpeare. 
6.) Some know the r2/orts and falls of bulinefs, that cannot 
into the main of it. 
In fortunt's empire blindly thus we go, 
Wie wander after els deftiny, 

Whoſe dark reſurtr fince prudence cannot know, 

It vam it would for what ſhall be. 


Dryden. 
ary u. ſ. [from reſert.] hows that frequents, or 


J. Rr Wb. ©. #. Len, Latin; e Ffench.] 
i. To send; to ſound back; to returh as ſpund. 2. 
To celebrate by ſdund. 3. To found ; to tell fo as to 


de heard fi 
ar. l 


With oth late 
Toa / — N — . 2 
Mon z 24e A ada the rural lay. 


2 e — L 0 1 
Fhe ſourid of hymns, er, 
Incompaßs d thall rgſound thee ever bleſt. 
„ 3.) The man, for wiſdom's, various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in err reſound. 
ToRnoou'np, v. u. 
1 | 
10) What is tomimon fame; a Gena 'alf 
— and Peſaxatids back to them again, * 
« Bud, South's Sermons. 


impudent! 
dl fant f. vi r romance of Uthicr's ſons. 


Wy ok Milton. 
Riera E- n. It is commonly written reftzrce, which - 
. 2 1 | Sig: ves it from „Fr. 


Pr. 
Some ne bt Wee nibatis tHar dffer ; 


—_— 

— Pls Yiew'd- 

His foes — crea 

Us. d threatnuigs, mix d with 
- With theſe to move their n 


7 Rr 50“ . v. u. [re and av 
Quer wet at ſowing time 
they are forced to reſoao ſummer corn. 


(+ 
— 5 Pp 


hiv ba neee 
1 
Dryden, 


w.] To fow aw. 


Bacon. 


perftifious ; "Si 


mbly ; 


Sewift's Menne. RES TIC. 2. f 


Bars ev. 


To be echoed back. 2. To be 


much deatth, inſomuch as 


have regard to. 2. [Reſpedter, Fr. } *, conſider with 
4 lower degree of reverence. 3. To have relation to: 
as, the alluhen ub aft abicient cuſtom. 4. To look 
toward. 
i.) === Clandio, 1 

| 15 N winters roſe ee, | 

Thien # j onour. Shake caj. for Meaf. 

— "The beſt doe not love * 
odly actions; but reſper the right, 
Arh ih the wotkes of pious then delight. Chapitan. 
In orchards and gardens we ts not fo — - ham beauty, | 


25 4 x rome for fruits, trees | 
ſeats, not mens q — exviſes 6nl ought 
th. 


0 N 7 Sed. N 
(.) Nie # nothing more berrible to guilty heurt, than 


the eye of a r pected friend. Step, 
—_—— let him with grateful heart wag 

Reſj ect that ancient houſe. Philif s. 

I always loved and reſrefed Sir Wilkam. Swift 10 Gay. 
(. The heedle doth vary; as it appr the pole ; 
whereas, Wert there ſueh diection from the rocks, upon a 


nearer andere it would more Knol reel them. 


Palldve dvd he front of bs hold Sr, P. 
the South, that in the firſt angle it receive the riſing rays = 


winter ſun, and decline a li from the winter in thereo 


Brown's ONES — 
[rype#, French * 
Regard ; aitehtion. 2. Revefencr; "Kbtiobr. 
kindneſs. 4. Goodwill. 5. Partial regard. * | on 
rend as: 5. Manner of treating dthers. 8. Con- 
ſiderationz motive. 9. Relation; regard. 
61.) You have foo much reſpe& upon the world; 
y loſe it, ary cv it Wi da. care. Shakeſp. 
— ve 
y country's good with a reſped more tender 
own fe. Shakeſp. n 
(2. V5 Ren dutiful, therefote 
Let me not ſhame 7 but give me leave 
o take that core by your conſent oy voice. Shateſp. 
| eas muſt be drawn a gs. Þ Dido 1 4 in 
his geſtures, and humility in his eyes OE | 


ſame men treat the Lord's-day wit 
— a ol Ie 


2 TA: 


Net 
« will ove dis fon have » reſde@ for him, mult 


reverence for his fon. Locke. 


Gbn. iv. 


his offering. 


(s.) e REN 
r 5 


ou muſt ule chem 25 fit 22 to 2 


of, nature; but you are of kin to their perſons, not errors. 
n of fair Pad, 
Fades 


Pro 


aid 'boatitiful tb the ſoldier, to an 
Which be i any. | Wotton s ne lig bam. | 


$.) \ ſecret likel 
(8.) t 722481 were 222 


_ oy 


for 
"The ore of him, ind this Yoo bende; 
For that my was in iſhman, 
Awake; my conſcience to confeſs all this. 


Shakeſp. 


repreſented to you the excellency of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, in reſpec? of its clear diſcoveries of the nature of God, 
3 of the perfection of its laws. Saletſon. 

ing which is imperfect, as the world muſt be ac- 
knowledged in many che had meren 


it. 
, h, 
eee eee ene 


Reggey'crer- , /. [from reſpea.] One qe has fare 
* eicher is any condition more hqnourable in the fight of 


God ; he would be Wer of per- 
ere $7) 
2 


Rxsp R 3 


of outward ci = 6 FO 
an ever mine? 


Will you be on 
5 ſhall I ne' er be torn? 
Or you cold, reſpedtful, or forſworn ? Prior. 
= imble j 0 and with -reſpeA&ful fear, 8 
The liſt ning people ſhall his ſtory hear. Prior. 


— mm. 


of 
1 9 genius Gacrifice this day, 
15 common. _ "I; 11071 give way. Dryden 
bay 46 e . J. Diem . The quality 


being ſhed 

2 [frm rele] 2 
to particular perſons or. things. 2. 1 2 P 
Relative ; not abſolute. 3. Wort of capes Not 
in uſe. 4. Careful; cautious; attentive to conſequences. 
Gee menti the immediate cauſes, and St. P 

1 ons iate es, t. Peter 
* remote and tal cauſes, that conſtitution of the 
heavens, and that conſtitution of the earth, in reference to their 
ive waters, which made that world obnoxious to a de- 


s Theory of the Earth. 
i * a__ Celeb. 


ves before their reſpefive 
it not 
2 due ſenſe of their 1 1 
(2. The Aer ded is not an abſolute, ee ng 
ti 
put th things 


recommended to all is the fame ; 
) What ſhayld it be, that Er in 


be defirgd in this 
<7 can make eee: in myſelf. „ * 
(4. Weg Ker wo r ther ſeek. quietly their 
own, and wi —_— A, ſo it be not ong of 
em, than with —— make themſelves adviſers for 
common 


| Hook 
155 He was exceedir ng reſteftive and preciſe, Rateigh. 
REsTE ICT IVEU r. — [from 4 pedige,] 


* Particular! 73 
as each belongs to ach. 2. tixely I pat. abjolutel y- 


Ruzpwereviey. adv, {from refpe&ful With ſome de- 


Fra 


3. Partially ; with reſpect to Private vie xs. lete. 


4. With great. ns. EIN a ** Englih 
1.) The interruption trade: between”, and 
mod \to-pinch the merchants. of, both. nations, which 
moved them bygall means to _ their foxeragns celpedtively 
2 the intercouule acon. 
Ag zag from the abjefts of the ſenſes do mingle 
e ly every. one with his kind. Bacca m Nat 


Good and. 1 are in morality, .as. the Eaſt and: 


feſt.are in 
the frame of the world, founded in and . dixided by, that fixed 
and unalterable - ſituation, which they. have 1£cſpefruely in the 
whole body of the univerle. Jouth's Sermons. 

The principles of thole governments. are .repettizely diſ- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of ſenſe and virtue in 
both parties. Add iſan . Freebelder. 

(2.) If there had - been no other choice, . but that Adam had 
been left to the unixerſal, Motcs.vould not then have Haid, caft- 


[reſpe# and full. | Ceremonious ; full 


portion will Aga Rogers. 


ary. 


1 E$ 


ger * the world hath not Eaſt nor Weſt, but 


RaJeigh's Hiftory of the Word. 
Wertes, « ane being ſo En 
e voices "of the reſt were likel 
for the moſt part Nee with A 


ency. * Hooker's Preface. 
1. Honeſt Flaminius, you are very reſpe&ixiely welcome. 
Shakeſfeare. 


Re$ee'ns10n. . /. [reſperfio, Latin. The act of ſprink- 


lin 


* 105 . KN 


[reſpiration, French; reſpirati, from 
ac of breathing. 2. Relief 


> 
oe of cs hart that the ebbing and 
MO: ſea was the reſpirat Fork again of the world, g in 
Water 38 Fon, and putting it fo Bacon. 
Syrus or other ratiyes do nat Nt pda in coughs, 
by wn between the epiglottis ; for, as I inſtanced 
before, ; muſt neceſſarily occaſion a greater cough and 


* I of reſcir ion. Ha Dey on Conſumptions. 
author of Ce ey pr the feat of of raifis 2 


oh 
m ) - Till the * 

Appear of reſpiration to the juſt, 

And vengeante to the wicked. Milton's ” Loft. 


To Reseras. v. . [r(ſpiro, Latin; reſpirer, Fr.] 1. To 


Paine ae 5s Sermons. 


breathe. 2.-To catch breath. 3. To reſt ; to rake reſt 
from toil. 
(1.) The ladies gaſy's d, and 3 could reſbire; 


The breath they drew, no Ionger air, but fire, 
The ins; knights were Corclyd. 
1 bicathleſs both themſelves aſide retire, 
path, their cruel tuſks they whet, 
nd —— © th' earth the whiles wy may __ 5 
[, à pris“ ins © _ ſcarce freely draw ' 
The air —— alſo, cloſe and dap, 
nwholſome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
Thel * of ns od n "Freſh blowing, pure, and Geet, 
__ rn; here leave me to reſpire. Milton. 
. e ſtrikes the golden Iyre; | 
And be ! the,torturid ghoſts reſi, 
forms advance! Pope 7 St. Cecilia. 


LE. / Lreſpit, Fr. 1. Regriexe ; ſuſpenſion of 


Aa — ſentence. 2. Pauſe; interval. 
7+) -T- had hope to i 


Therm thou gh fad, the reſdite of that day, 


Dryden. 


uſt 4 mortal to us both. Milton. 
3 and eloquence in vain would plead 
Ong moment e for the learned · heat; 
Judges f and of men have dy d. Prior. 


2.) The fox then counſePd th 4 4 for to require 
Reſpite till morrow t anſwer his deſſre. Fenſer. 
This cuſtomary war, which troubleth all the world, giveth 

little reſpite or breathing time of peace, doth uſually borrow 


pretence from the neceſſary, to make itſelf * more honeſt. 


algigh”'s Epays. 
Some pauſe and 7/;/ ite only I require, 

Tul vuh. my tears I. mall have 3 A Denham. 
ToResvi' TE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To relieve by a 
pavſe: 2. ( Keſpiter. old Fr.] o ſuſpend ; to delay. 

e. 


In what bow'r or ſ. ade 


5 ſind'ſt him, from the heat of noon retir'd, 


10 reſpite his day-labour with repalt, | 

Or with repoſe. A Par. Left. 

(2.) An act paſſed for the ſatisfaction of the efficers of the 
king's army, by which they were promijed payment, in No- 
vember following; till which time they were to reſſ le it, and 


be contented thit the common ſoldiers and inferior officers.ſhould 
be ſatisfied upon their dilbanding. 5 Clarendon. 
Rrsrur, NDENCE. 4 u. /. [from reſoli nent]! Luſt re; 
RrsrpLkNVDokN C. brightneſs; {piengour. 
Son ! thou in whom my glory [ behold | 
In full reſþ/qude:ce, heir of all my might. Mil:;m. 


17 At 1 


kind of 0 


R E 5 Oy 
22 chat ſhines in God, 


To neglect that ſupreme 
for thoſe * repreſentations of it in the creature, is as abſurd 
as it were for a Perſian to offer his facrifices to a parhelion in- 
ſtead of adoring the fun. 5 Boyle. 
RNESPLENDENT. adj. [reſplendens, Latin.] Bright; 
ſhining ; having a beautiful luftre. 
Rich in commodities, beautiful in ſituation, reſj lendent in all 
glory. | Camden's Remains. 
'There all within full rich array'd he found, 
With royal arras and ö gold. Spenſer. 
The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moſt uſes as gold, and 
more reſplendent. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Eve! Milton. 
Every body looks moſt ſplendid and luminous in the light of 
its own colour: cinnabar in the homogeneal light is moſt re- 
ſtlendent, in the green light it is manifeitly leſs reſplendent, in 
the blue light 1H leis. | , Newton's Oj ticks. 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſflendent dames. Pope. 
RespLz'NDENTLY. adv. (from reſplendent.) With luftre ; 
brightly ; ſplendidly. | 
To RESPO/ND. v. . [reſpondeo, Latin; reſponare, French. ] 
1. To anſwer. Little uſed, 2: To correſpond ; to 
ſuit. | 255 
( 2.) To ev'ry theme reſ onds thy various lay; | 
Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Broome. 
Respo'nDeENT. 2. . [r:ſpendens, Lat.] 1. An anſwerer 
in a ſuit. 2. One whole province, in a ſet diſputation, 
is to refute objections. | 
(r.) In giving an anſwer, the reſpondent ſhould be in court, 
and perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to anſwer the judge's 
interrogation. life's Parergon. 
(2.) How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and 
ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the reſpondent, like a 
long prattiſed moderator? More's Divine Dialogues. 
7 Tue reſpondent may _ ſhew, that though wine may do 
- this, finally hurtful to the foul and body of 
im. | | | 
RESPONSE. . /. [reſponſum, Lat.] 
monly an oraculous anſwer. 2. [Reſpans, Fr.] Anſwer 
made by the congregation, ſpeaking alternately with the 
prieſt in publick worſhip. 3. Reply to an objection in a 
formal diſputation. | 
(1.) Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the 1 
of the gods with all poſſible veneration. Gov. of the Tongue. 
The oracles, which had before flouriſhed, began to droop, 
and from giving reſponſes in verſe, deſcended to proſe, and 
within a while were utterly ſilenced. ? Hammond. 
(2.) To make his pariſhioners kneel and join in the reſponſes, 
he gave every one of them a haſſock and common book. 


yet it may be 


#1 .- dddifon, Spectator. 


3 ” NN 
(3-) Let the reſpondent not turn opponent; except in retort- 
ing the argument upon his adverſary after a direct reſponſe ; and 
even this is allowed only as a confirmation of his own reſponſe. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Respo'nsÞBLE. adj. [from reſponſus, Latin.] 1. Anſwer- 


able; accountable. 2. Capable of diſcharging an obli- 


gation. | 
(1.) Heathens, who have certainly the talent of natural 
knowledge, are reſponſible for it. Hammond.. 
He as much ſatisfies the itch of telling news; he as much: 
perſuades his hearers; and all this while he has his retreat 
ſecure, and ſtands not reſſ onſible for the truth of his relations. 


Government of the Tongue. 


(2.) The neceſſity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply the place 
of ; ſince the bill, I receive from one man, will not 
as ſecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill is legal, 
or that the man bound. is honeſt or reſponfble. Lacie. 


Resyo'x$s1BLENESS. =. J [from reſponſible.] State of being 
| _ obliged or qualified to anſwer. 
Re syo'ns10Nn. u. /. [reſponſio, Latin-] The act of an- 


ſwering. 


Reseo'nsive. adj. [reſpenfif, Fr, from reſponſus, Latin. 


Watts's Logick. 
1. An anſwer ; com 


accepted 


 princes.ſet up their ref? upon the battle. 


1 
t. Anſwering ; waking anſwer. 2- Correſpondent ; ſuited 
to ſomething elſe. . | 3 
2 ) A certificate is a reſponſtve letter, or letter by way of 


wer. Ayliffe's Farergon. 
(2.) Sing of love and gay deſire, 


Reſponfroe to the warbling lyre. | Fenton. 
Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, | 

Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 

The vocal lay reſponſive to the ſtrings. Fates Odyſſey. 


Resyo'nsoRY. adj. [reſpenſerius, Latin.] Containing an- 
ſwer. | 

REST.. n. /. [nepe, Saxon; rufe, Dutch.] 1. Sleep; 
repoſe. 2. The final ſleep ; the quietneſs of death. 3. 
Stilneſs; ceſſation or abſence of motion. 4. Quiet; 
peace; ceſſation from diſturbance. 5. Ceſſation from 
bodily labour. 6. Support; that on which any thing 
leans or reſts. 7. Place of repoſe. 8. Final hope. . 
[Refte, French; quod reſtat, Latin.] Remainder ; what 


remains. 


— 195 All things retir'd to re, *_ 
Mind us of like repoſe. Milton. 
My toſt limbs are wearied into cf. Pope. 


(2.) Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
For David left him, when he went to reff, 


His lyre. | Dryden's Parſon. 
(3. PutrefzQion aſketh ref; for the ſubtle motion, which 
putrefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any agitation. Bacen. 
What cauſe moy'd the Creator, in his holy ref, 
So late to _ ay and perfeRt 4 Milton, 
All thm are equally” a1 at re; and to this 
of — eration Lr ey were 


wa 

oe the world, or but yeſterday. Locke. 
| (4+) Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and 
ye hall find ref unto your ſouls. Mat. xi. 29, 
He giveth you 7eft from all your enemies. Deut. xii. 10. 

*Scap'd Gam ſuch ſtorms of pow r, holding it beſt 
To be below herſelf to be at ref. Damel's Civil War. 

The root cut off, from whence theſe tumults roſe, 


He ſhould have ef, the commonwealth repoſe. Daniel. 
Thus fenc'd, but not at reft or caſe of mind. Milton. 

Where can a frail man hide him ? in. what arms | 

Shall a ſhort life enjoy a little ref. Fanfbaw. 
With what a load of vengeance am I preſt, . 

Yet never, never, can I hope for ret; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and cruſhes her I love. Dryden. 


Like the fun, it had light and agility ; it knew no reſ but in 
motion, no quiet but in. activity. | South's Sermons. 
Thither, where ſinners may have ref, I go. Poe. 
The grave, where ey'n. the great find ref. Pate. 

| (5+) There the y be at ref. Job, ui. 17. 
The chriſtian chuſeth for his day of ref, the firſt day of the 
week, that he might thereby profeſs himſelf a ſervant of God, 


who on the morning of. that day vanquiſhed fatan. Nelſon. 
(6.) Forth prick d Clorinda from the throng, _ 
And gainſt Tancredie ſet her ſpear in ref. Fairfax. 


A man may think, that a muſket may be mot off as well 


upon the arm, as upon à ret; but when all is done, good 
- eounſe] ſetteth buſineſs 


2 ſtraight, = b Bacon. 
Their vizors clos d, their lances in the reft, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt; , SOT 
by the race. Dxyden's Knight's. Tale. 


Tak handle in your right hand, and claſping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it ſteady upon the ref, La the 
edge a little aſlant over the work, ſo as a corner of the thin 
ſide gf the chiſſel may bear upon the reſt, and the flat ſide of 
the chiſſel r a ſmall angle with the reſt. Moon. 
(7.) Suſtain d by him with coratorts,. till we end 

In duſt, our final reft and native home. | Milton. 
(8.) Sea fights have been final to the war,. but this is, when 


Bacon.. 
This anſwer would render their counſels of leſs reverence to 
the people, if upon thoſe reaſons, they ſhould recede from 
what they had, with. that confidence and diſdain of the houſe 


of. peers, demanded of the king; they therefore reſolved to ſet 


N 
up their reff upon that Rake, and to go through with it, or periſh 


tf . 


in the attempt. | i u. 
(9. 12 gives part of its reward in hand, the preſent 
comfort of having done our duty; and for the reft, it ofters us 
the beſt ſecurity that heaven can give. Tullatſon. 
The pow'r in glory ſhone, _ - 4 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known Wd ol 
The reft a huntreſs. wh Drzden's Knight's Tale. 
ResT. adj, [reſtes, Fr. quod reſtat, Lat.] Others; thoſe 
not included in any propoſition. Fn, 
By deſcription of their qualities, many things may be learned 
concerning the reft of the inhabitants. Abbot. 
They had no other conſideration of the publick, than that no 
diſturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days; and 
that the r2f, who had hearts and more publick ſpirits, 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to ſecure 
the empire at home by all able arts Clarendon. 
Plato, and the reft of the philoſophers, 


acknowledged the uni- 
ty, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and providence of the ſupreme 
God ; | 


. Stillingfleet. 
Arm'd like the reft, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden. 
Upon fo equal terms. did. they all ſtand, that no one had a 
fairer pretence of right than the reft. | Woodward. 
To REST. v. x. [from the noun-}] 1. To fleep ; to be a- 
. to lumber. 2. To fleep the final ſleep; to die. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be without dil- 


To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 6. To ceaſe from 
labour. 7. To be fatisfied ;; to acquieſce. 8. To lean ; 


- 
, 


Resta'cnanrtT. adj. [reffagnans, Lat.] Remaining 


to recline for ſupport or quiet. 9- [Ka, Lat. reſter, 


Fr.] Tobeleft; to remain. 


__ (1,) — Fancy then retires | 
Into her private cell, when nature reſts. Milton. 
* + (2. 0 * = * a | f ! 


2 Aly: 18. ag. 
Glad PI. lay me down, 


As in my mother's lap; there I ſhould ref 3 

And ſleep ſecure. „ Milton. 
(3. — Thither let us tend Ss 

From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, 

There reft, if any reſt can harbour there. Milton. 
(4.) Over the tent a cloud ſhall reft by day. Milton... 


(5-) He will not r2f content, though. thou giveſt many gifts. 
| | Prov. vi. 35+ 
Every creature has a ſhare in the common bleſſings of provi- 
dence; and every 
portion m them. 
After ſuch a lord I reft ſecure, 3 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. Dryden. 
There yet ſurvives the lawful heir | 
Of Sancho's. blood, whom, when I ſhall produce, | 
I reft aſſur d to.ſee yow pale with fear. Dryden.. 
© (6.) Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the ſeventh day 
thou ſhalt reft. Exodus, xxiii. 12. 
The ark went before, to ſearch out a reffing place for them. 
| Numb. x. 33. 
— From work | 8 
Refling, he bleſs d the ſeventh. day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you-reft from all 
your lahours and your fears. Taylor's Rule of Liveng Holy, 
(7) - To urge the foe to battle, | | 


n by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Meere to reſuſe th awards of providence,. 


7 RERST EM. v. a. [re and 


creature ihould ret well ſatisfied with its pro- RS THAN ow. n. / 
L'Eftrange. RES TIFF. adj. [reflif, Fr. refllvo, Ital.] 1. Unwilling 


: 


And not to reft in heaven's determination. Addiſon. 
LY on On him I refled,, 

And, not without conſul' ring, hx'd * ; Dryden. 

Sometimes it refts upon teſtimony, when teſtimony of right: 


has nothing to do; becauſe it is eaſier to believe, than to be ſei- 
entifically inſtructed. Locke. 


The philoſophical uſe of words conveys the preciſe notions of RE STI / TNVESS. n. /- [from re 


things, which the mind may reft upon, and be ſatisfiec with, in; 
its * after knowledge, 


Locke. 

(9. — Fall'n he is; and now = 
What refts, but that the mortal fentence paſs us 
On his tranſgreſſion. | Milton Par. Loft. 


There 


it is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things be not 


preferred before it, as extirpation of hereſies. 
To Resr. v. a. 


To RESTA'GNATE. ». 


K BS 


refleth' the comparative ; that js, its being granted; that 


Bacon. 
1. To lay to reſt. 2. To place as on a 
ſupport. 1 


65 Your has paid R 
All needful rites, to reft my wand ring ſhade. 
(20, As the vex'd _ to find repoſe, ar laſt 
Itſelf into Auguſtus' arms did caft x 
So England now doth, with like toil oppreſt, 
Her weary head upon your boſom ref. Waller. 
The proteſtants having well ſtudied the fathers, were now- 
—_y reft their cauſe, not upon ſcripture only, but father: 
too; fo far at leaſt as the three firſt centuries, Waterland. 
Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 


Dryden. 


Gray. 
: b with- 
out flow or motion. | 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears a- 


| the re/agnant quickſilver, is leſs preſſed by the leſs pon- 
ous incumbent air. Bovke. 


. : 1. [re and flagnate.] To fland 
without flow. FE | : | 
The. blood returns thick, and is apt to reffagnate. Wiſeman. 


RESTAGNn.a'Tian. #. from reſtagnate.] The flate of 


ſtanding without flow, courſe, or motion. 


terklnace.. 4. To be whhans motion ; to be Bll z. nere, ©. /. [fawe, Lat} The a of re- 


covering to the former ſtate. | 
Adam is in us an original cauſe of our nature, and of that 
corruption of. nature which cauſeth death; Chriſt as the cauſe 
original of reftauration to life. Hooker, 
O my dear father ! 79fauration hang | 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs. 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters | 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much leſs 
will they receive an integral reſtauratian. « Brown. 
em.] To ſorce back againit 


the current. 
1 How they reflem. 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank a ce 
Toward Cyprus.. Shakeſp. Othello. 


Rs'sTF UB. 44. [ref and full:) Quiet; being at reſt. 


Is. not my arm of. | * | 
That reacheth from the refful Engliſh court, | 
As far as Calais to my uncle's head? Shakeſp, Rich. III. 
A plant. 


to ſtir ; reſolute againſt: going forward; obſlinate ; ſtub- 
born. It is originally uſed of an horſe, that, though not 
wearied, will not. be driven forward. 2. Being at reft ;-. 
being leſs in motion. Not uſed: | - 

(1.) All, who before him did aſcend the throne, 

Eabour'd to draw three reſti ue nations on. Roſcommon. 
This reſtif ſtubbornneſs is never to be excuſed under any 
pretence whatſoever. a L' Eftrange. 

s Some, with ſtudious care, 

Their reſif ſteeds in ſandy plains prepare. Dryden. 

The archangel, when difcord was reſive, and would not be 
drawn from. her beloved monaſtery with fair words, drags her- 
out with many ſtripes. Dryden's Dedication.to Juvenal. 

So James the drowſy gemus wakes- 
Of Britain, long pau Po charms, , 


_Reftiff, and ſlumb'ring on ita arms. Dryden. 
The pamper'd colt will diſcipline difdam,. 8 
Impatient of the laſh, and ref iF to the rein. Dryden. 


(2.) Palſies ofteneſt happen upon the left ſide; the molt vi- 
gorous part protecting itſelf, and. protruding the matter upon 
the weaker and-refiive ſide. Brown's Vulgar Errours_ 


| 75 Obſtinate reluctance. 
Overt virtues bring forth praiſe; but ſecret virtnes bring forth 
fortune: certain dehveries of a man's ſelf; which the Spanith 


name deſemboltura, partly expreſſeth, where there be not ſtan:1s 


nor reſti veneſs in à man's nature; but the whiels of his mind: 


keep way with the wheels of his fortu: e. Zacon. 


e | 
That it gave vecafion to fome men's farther iſe, is 
imputable to their ved tempers. J. 


RsT IV CTI ON. . / [reffinfus, Lat.] The act of extin- 
guiſhing. 3 | 
/ [reflitutia, Lat.] 1. The act of re- 


RESTITU“TIOR. . 
ſtoring what is loſt or taken away. 2. The act of reco- 
vering its former ſtate or poſture. 4. 

(1.) To ſubdue an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt erſterpriſ 


iſe or 
wrongful war, but a reflitution of ancient rights unto the crown 


long kept out. er on Ireland. 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reflitution, ſo he might | | 
Be call'd your vanquiſher. " Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
He refittution to the value makes; 
Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes. Sandys. 


wrong, by what inſtrument ſoever he does it, is bound to make 
reflitution. Taylor's Rule Living Holy. 
In caſe our offence againſt God hath been complicated with 
injury to men, it is but reaſonable we ſhould make reffitutren. 
| T;Hotſon's Sermons. 
A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay a 
juſt debt, ought not all of a ſudden to be introduced, making 
reflitution of thouſands he has cheated : let it futhce to pay 
rwenty pounds to a friend, who has oft his note. Yfrbuthnor. 
(23 In the woody parts of plants, which are their hanes, the 
principles are ſo compounded, as to make them flexible with- 
out joints, and alſo elafick; that ſo their roots may yield to 
ſtones, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of reflitu- 
tion. | | Grew's Caſmol. 
| Es TL ESS. adj. from rfl.) 1. Being without ſleep. 2. 
Unquiet ; without peace. g. Unconſtant; unſettled. 
4. Not ſtill ; in continual motion. 
(1 2 he paſs'd the remnants of the night, 
Till the frem air proclaim'd the morning nigh: 
And burning ſhips, the martyrs of the fight, 
With'pater fires beheid-the eaſtern ſky. 
(2.) Eaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind 
From reſtleſs thoughts, that like a deadly fwarm 
Of 'hornets arm'd, no ſeoner found alone, 
But ruſh upon me thronging, and preſent | 
Times paſt, What once I was, and what I'm now. 
Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, | 
| But to be refHeſs in a worſe extreme? 5 Denban. 
1 We ſind our ſouls diſordered and reflleſs, toſſed · and diſquieted 
b N ever ſeeking happineſs in the enjoyments of this 


Dou. 


Milton. 


_ ety. M 
When the mind caſts and turns itſelf reflefly from one thing 
14 to another, ſtrains this power of the ſoul to. apprehend, that to 
ö judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember: thus tracing 
out the nice and ſcarce obſervable. difference of ſome things, 

and the real agreement of others; at length it brings all * 

ends of a lung hyperheds 2 T. * South, 
Re'sTLESNESS. 1. / from . 1. Want of ſleep. 


of England, from whence they were moſt unjuſtly expelled and 


Whoſoever is an effective real cauſe of doing a neighbour 


„ and ever miſſing what they ſeek. _ Atterbuxy. 
What tongue can ſpeak the ref manarch's woes, 
When God and Nathan were declar'd his foes ? Prior. 
(3-) He was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 
Bold was his heart, and reflefs was his ſpright. Fairfax. 
He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to change, 
Ke leſs at home, and ever prone to range. - - Dryden, 
{4.) How could mature em their'orbs impoſe © 
Such reffleſs revotation, day by day | 
Repeated. | Milton. 


Re'sTLESLY. adv. [from reftleſs.] Without reſt ; unqui- 


2. Want of reſt; unquietneſs. 3. ; agitation. 
(1. ) Reflleſneſs and intermiſſion from ſleep, gvieved perſons 
are molefted with, whereby the blood is dried. ' Harvey. 
(2.) or — = veſt, 
But keep them with repining # L 
Let him be rich . 224. 
If goodneſs lead him not, yet · wearineſa | | 
May toſs him to my breaſt. | Herbert, 
1 fought my bed, in hopes relief to ſind, 
Bur reflſhee was miſtrels of my mind. Harte. 


= 8 


.) The bing vo/Ueſhgh of the weedle, in any but the 
— of — manifeſts its inclination » the ez 
- which its wavering and its reſt hear equal witneſs to. oyle. 
1 adj. {from re flove.] What may be re- 
By cutting turf without ity, great quantities of 
„ Sawift. 
ResToRaA'TION. . . [from reffore ; reflauration, French. ] 
1. The act of. replacing in a former ſtate. This is pro- 
perly reſfauration. 2. . 
* Hail, _ — hai to thee, 
n | s expeftation ! 
1 Sent from the 1 ſet us free 
rom bon an uſurpation: 
Behold the different chmes 
 Rejoteing in thy refforation. 
WA 
able to recover their ſoſſes, repent of their raſh 
your in vain for his 7 n. : _— T7 
(2.) The change is great in this reforation of the man, 
from a ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capacity of perceiving 
divine truth. | 18 5 ers. 
RESsTO“AATIVE . adj. (from reffore.] That which has the 
power to recruit life. =P | 
Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil; 


But hfe , life's enemy, 
Hunger, with ſweet reflor ative deli Mylton. 
ResTo'raTIve. 2. J. [from ere. A medicine that has 
the power of recruiting life. = | 
Iwill fe thy lips; 
\Haply ſome poiſon yet .doth hang on them, 


To make me die with a reforatrue. Shakeſp. Rem. and Jul. 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to quench the 
boundleſs rage af an inſe intempenance, to make the 
weakneſs of the fleſh, the ꝓhyſick and refforatve-of the ſpirit. 


7 
* 


> | | South's Sermons. 
Aſſes milk is an excellent refpretzye in conſumptions. 

| "RE, Mortimer. 

He preſcribes an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, eſpecially as 

7 RESTORE en 
0 5. 42. „Tr. eau, Lag * 
To give back what has been loſt So away. 2. To 
bring back. 3. To retrieve ; to bring back from degene- 
ration, deelenſion, or tuin, 10 its former ſtate. 4. To 
cure; to recover from diſeaſe. 5. To recover paſſages 
in books from corruption. : a 


(1.) Reflore the man his wife. Gon. au. 7 
He ſhall 7efore in the principal, and add r 
f * VI, * 
She lands him on his native ſhores, n 
And to his father's longing arms reftoret. Dryaen. 
( 2.) The father dankt d virus ſhall refore, | 
And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. Dryden. 
Thus pencils can, by one ſlight toueh, reflore | 


Smiles to that changed face, that 


before. Dryden. 
8.) Loſs of Eden, till one bs . 


| Reffore it, and regain the bliſsful ſcat. Milton, 
—— Th' archangel paus'd 3 X 
Between the. world deftroy'd and world refor d. Miltan. 
Theſe artificial. ments are but ſpars, whereby 
men attempt to 72ffere themſelves from the firſt general curſe 
inflifted upon. their labours. Wilkins s Maubam. Magich. 
In his odyfles, Homer explains, that the -hardeffliicultics 
ay be overcome by labour, and our fortune r&fora r the 
ſevereſt afflictions. 4 | Prior. 


(4.) Garth, faſter than à plague deſtroys, reflores. Gran. 
ResTo:ger. n, . [from reffcre.} One that reſtores; one 
that recovers the Jeſt ; or repairs the decayed. | 
——— text to the ſon, 
Deſtin'd reftorer of mankind, by whom - 
New heav'n and earth ſhall to the. ages riſe. Milton. 
I foretel you, as the reflorer of poetry Dryden. 


Here are ten thouſand per ſons reduced to the — 1 of a 


low diet and.maderate-exerciſe, who are the only great ,reflorers 
of our · breed, without which, the nxtion-would in an age become 
Siet. 


one great hoſpital. 


RES 


Fo RESTRA'IN, ov, a. [reftrtindre, Fr, 3 Latin. } 
1. To withhold ; to keep in. 2. To reprels z to keep 
in awe. 3. To fi & ; td hinder; to repreſs. 4. 
Te abridge. 5. To pull tight. 6. To limit; to con- 
hne. 

(r.) If the rad the riots of your followers, 


nme WT, Shakeſp. 
— The gods will plague thee, 

That thou refirainft from me the duty, which 

To a mother's part belongs. Shakgfp. Cortelanus. 


(2.} The law cf nature woald be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the ſtate of nature, had a power to execute that 
law, and thereby pveſerve the innocent and reſtrain — 

e 

That all men may be reſtrained from doing hurt te one 

another, the execution of the law of nature is in thi ſtate 
put into every man's hand, whereby every one has a. right 


do puniſh the tranſgrſſors to ſuch 2 degree as my hinder its 
Re * in me tht curſed thoughts, that nature 
A ſpace, till — thoughts reſtrain d excoſs. 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Though two were committed, 
coutt. Clarendon. 


violation. 1 Lacke. 
) Mereiful pow'rs ! 
Gives way to in Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Compaſſion him up to tears 
Me of my hwfal pleature he reſrai —_ 
ea e Yeftiraln'd, 
f 2 6s th — 
at leaſt refrai ned of 
their liberty, yet this diſcovered wo much of the humour of rhe 
(5-) His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a head(tall of 


ſheep's leather, which being reflrained to keep bim from 
ſtumbling, hath been often bat, and now with knots. 
Shakeſpeare. 


(6.) ) We grain it to thoſe only duties, which all men, by 


TGV 


"— wha und iſe himſelf a f 
U t gro can A man prom elf a future re- 
— who cannot promiſe himſelf a fu ? whole life 
epends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the preſent, 


that hat it cannot ſecure to. itſelf the reverſion of the very next 
| South's Sermons, 


minute. 
Not only 4 metaphyſieal or natural, but a moral 
is to be refrained by a part of the predicate ; as all the 
Italians ave politicians ; that is, thoſe among the Iemlians, who 
ee, are fubtle polnicians 3 5 Ls" 4 = 
Watts's Logic 


| me NABLE. ad. [from refrain. Capable to be re- 


ſt rained. 
Tberein we mit n nor is the hand of the 
painter more reſtrainable of the poet. Brown. 


RESTAI 


RESTRICTIVE. 


4M 


XR E 8 
in ſuch general terms, as the particular perſons concerned can- 


think it a manifeſt difadvantage, : reſtraint upon 
us. ; 7 on on the Claſſicks. 


(2.) What mov'd our parents to fs his will 

For _ r 3 has of the 1 Milton. 

1 „ yet it muſt be maintained within 
1d — otherwiſe than it is received. Brown. 


e There is no ror tothe Lord to fav, by many or by 
2 San, . 6. 
Thus it ſhall befal | 


Him wh, to worth in women overtruſting, 
- Lets her will rule; 7effraint the will not brook. _ 
Is there any thing, which reflects a luftre u 


man's perſon, than a fevere temperance and a reſtraint © — 
ſelf from vicious pleaſures? South, 


To RESTRICT. v. @. frefirifus, Lat.] To limit; to 


confine. A word ſcarce Engliſh. 

In the enumeration of conſtitutions in this chapter, there is 
not one that can be limited and refirifed by ſuch a Aion, 
nor _—_ perhaps the fame perſon, in different circumſtances, be 
properly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 


CT10N, n. / [reflridion, Fr.] Confinement ; li- 
mitation. | 

This is to have the fame reſtrictien with all other recreations, 
that it be made a divertiſement not a trade. Gov. of Tongue, 

Tron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt to be encou- 
faged in Ireland; or, if it be, ir requires the moſt reflridtion to 
certain places. Temple Miſcellanir 3. 

All duties are matter of conſcience; with this refriction, 
that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the force of an inferior. 


3 
Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 
Its proper bounds and due reſtriction knows ; 
To one fix d putpoſe dedicates its Prior. 


Celſus's rule, with the proper 19 riftions, is for le 
in health. . 
adj. from re ſtrick.] reſſing limi- 

* 2. [Ke 1704 N. ne. ; «; aſtringent | 
the reſtrictiue particle belong 


e he aver tau, and not to the firſt, do not attend to the 


Stillengfleet. 
3 over it, made up with my common 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


e powder. 
Recrarcrivery. adv. [from refiriaive.] With limita- 


tion. 

All peech, to the glory of God or the good of man, 
is aright directed; which is = to be underſtood 79 7 
as if nothin but divinity, or concerns of life, may 
lawfully be brought into diſcourſe. Sv. of Tongue. 


ResTRALNEDLY. 4. — With reſtraint; Hire nom wv. a. [reſiringo, Lat] To confine ; to 


without latitude. 
That an for all is the 
re, is 'by the world, ch is 2 word of the 
extent, — it be fometimes — 2 | 
ko yet never doth ſignify a far ſmaller difproportionad 
of the world. Mwnmond's Fundamen — — ary 


ResTRAI/X ER. N. J. [from ruin. One that reftrains ; 
otte that wi 8. 
patience ſobmit unto 


If nothing can relieve us, we muſt with 
mat read, and expect tie will of che f rain. 


Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
geg 1 ＋ {frotn reſtrain; reflreint, French. 


ement o libezty. 2. Prohibition. g i - 
reſtriftion. 4. Repreſſion; hitderznce "will; act of 
2 F — os of being withheld. 


will well exciſe, 
why —_ fs the doors we bard aint you 


—— yourlelf | 
he cal of this range reſin 


To know the 


T enfranchiſcment: Arthur, whoſe reflr aunt 
Doth move.the-mturmiring dips of «iſcontenc. 
It N to no pupoſe to y vr give] 


£a men, 


Re'sry. adj. [reflif, Fr.] 


Shakeſp. 


contract; to aſtringe. 


; doctrine of the ResTzainGexT. n. J. [reſlringens, Lat. reſiringent, Pr.] 


That which hath the power of contracting; ſtyptick. 
The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revullion, reftringents 
to ſtench, and incraffatives to — the blood. Harvey 


Obſtinate in ſtanding Rl 


See ResTir PP. 
Come, our ſtomachs 
win make what s homely ſavoury, wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when r2ffy floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſp. obe 
= r_ other hands been tried and found refly ; but we ſtick 
Dawenant. 
Nia ef diſcretion, whom people in power may with little ce- 
*. — load as heavy as they pleaſe, find them neither ref nor 


vicious. wift., 


" ToRugvaii' ME. v. à. [re and ſublime.] To ſublime ano- 


ther time. 

When mercury ſublimate is 7eſublimed with freſh mercury, it 
becomes mercurius dulcis, which i is a white taſteleſs earth ſcarce 
diſſalvable in water, and-mencurius dulcis Tefublimed. with ſpirit 

of ſalt returns into mercury ſublimate. Neuton. 


Chakeſp. To Resv' LT, v. #. [reſulter, Fr. reſults, Lat.] 1. To fly 


back, 2. [Reſulter, Fr.] To riſe as a conſequeace to 


—_—_— —— RR. 


RES 


be protluced as the effect of cauſes jointly concurring. 3. R 


To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 
(1.) Vith many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
Up the lich hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
The huge rund ſtone, reſulting with a hound, | 
Thunders inpctuous down, and ſmoaks along the ground. 
| Pope's Och. 


R E T 


rs uU ton. #, ſ. [reſomption, Fr. reſumptus, Lat.] 

The act of reſuming. f 
If there be any fault, it is the reſumption or the dwelling too 

long upon his arguments, "08. ON — Bray 
The univerſal voice of the 2 to call for ſome 


kind of re umption, the writer of theſe papers thought it might 
not be unleaſonable to publiſh a diſcourſe. upon grants. Davy. 


(2.) Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a fig tree; which is cauſa, Resu'MeTIvVE. adj. [reſumptus, Lat.] Taking back. | 
not by reaſon of frixadſhip, but by extraction of a contrary RESuetNa'TION. #. /. [reſupine, Lat.] The act of lying 


juice; the one drawing juice fit to reſult ſweet, the other bitter. 


Bacon's Natural Histo, y. Ty, Reguavys'y 


Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, | 
Wonder from thence reſu/t;, from thence delight. Dev. 
Upon the diſſolution of the ſiuſt earth, this very face of things 
ww immediately vcſult. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Pleafure and peace do naturally reſult from a holy and, good 
life. | | Tillotſon*s Sermons. 
The horror of an object may overbear the pleaſure refe!trng 
from its greatneſs. , ons Addiſon. 


Their effetts arc often very diſproportionable to the principles 
and parts that reſult from the analyſis. Baker. 
ResulLr. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. Reſilience; act of 


flying back. 2. Conſequence ; effect produced by the 


concutrence of co-operating cauſes. 3- Inference from 


premiſes. 4. Reſolve ; deciſion. Improper. 
(..) Sound is produced between. the ſtring and the air, by 
the return or the reſult of the ſtring, which was ſtrained by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
(2.) Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions ſent to 
me were the reſults of the major part of their votes, I ſhould 
then not ſuſpet my own judgment for not ſpeedily concurring 
with them. | 12 King Charles. 

As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coſt, | 

Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt, 


the beate object which 


on the back. | 
. v. à. [re and ſurvey.) To review; to 
ſurvey again. | 
I have, with curſory eye, o'erglanc'd the articles ; 
Appoint ſome of your council preſently | 
bY” ſit with us, once more with heed 
reſurvey them. 


Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


P.eSuRRE'CTION. 3. /. Creſurrection, Fr. reſurrectmum, Lat.] 


ä mo” the dead; return from the grave. 
e Sadducees were grieved, that they taught, and preached 
through Jeſus the its from * ay ®v AA,, iv. 2. 
Nor after reſurrection ſhall he ſtay | 
Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 
To tus diſciples. Ailton. 
He triumphs in his 22 whilſt the foul ſprings forward to 
e has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a glo- 
rious and joyful reſurrectio :. Addi ſon, Spectator. 
Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paſt ages, and 
which was not a publick fact, ſo well atteſted as the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, + | Watts. 


To RESU'SCITATE. v. 4. [reſuſcite, Latin] To ftir up 


anew ; to revive. 


We have beaſts and birds for diſſe ions, though divers parts, 


in trade ſeldom lay out money upon land, till their profit has Your very obligin 


_ diſcourſe. | 


which you account vital, be periſhed and taken forth, rejuſci- 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: laing of ſome that ſeem dead in appearance. - Bacon, 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry yout | ResusctTa'TIon. . / [from reſuſcitate.] The act of 
In due proportion mix d, proclaim'd the maker's art. Dryd. ſtirring up anew ; the act of reviving, or ſtate of being 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated gain: men revived. | | | 


Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 


manner of enquiring after me, at your 
brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. reſuſcitation, ſhould 3 been — — 1 . re- 


(3-) Theſe things are a reſult or judgment upon fact. South. joice at your recover. Pope. 
__ fallen aſſonae, and mifak adn gd Sift, To RETAILL., v. 4. [retailler, Fr.] 1. To ſell in final! 


Resvu'LTance. u. J. [reſultance, Fr.] The act of reſult- Jwantities ; in conſequence of ſelling at ſecond hand. 2. 


. To ſell at ſecond hand. 3. To tell in broken parts, or 


ing. | 
Resu'maBLe. adj, [from reſume.] What may be taken at ſecond hand. 
back. . ; : 


(J.) All encouragement ſhould 4 to artificers and 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore reſumable by the thoſe, who make, ſhould alſo vend and 7 eta their commodi- 


victor, unleſs there intervened any capitulation to the N ; (2.) — The ſage dame, Locke. 
| | | f 1 Hat. | a Ee oh” x4 7. * 
2. RESUME. v. . [reſumo, Latin.] 1. Te take bak .) le . frail with ne ewig gn Poſe. 
| what has been given. 2. To take back what has been More than he haply may retail from me. Sbaleſp. 


taken away. 3. To take again. 4. Dryden uſes it with Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 


again, but improperly, unleſs the reſumption be repeated. And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 


To begi in what broken off : to reſl To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, | 
& eee ID 7 I 0 And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Ceſar s Cæſʒgar. Sbaleſ p. 
(i.) The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we have, RETAIL. n. J. [from the verb.] Sale by, ſmall quantities, 
Gaz'd on too long, . reſumes the light he gave. Denham. or at ſecond hand. * ied 


Sees not my love, how time reſumes The author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly mock of FOFY 3 hp reſolved 
The glory which he lent theſe. flow'rs ; ta deal in ĩt h by retail. PAN pod Aan. 
Though none ſhou'd taſte of their perfumes, | We force a wretched trade by beating down the dale, 
Yet muſt they live but fome few hours: © And ſelling baſely by retail. ' Swifts Wiſtellanies. 
—__ what we on bs. tree Waller. Reptai'ts R. . . [from retail. ] One who ſells by ſmall 
4 opportu n 7 . - "NA 0 9.4 2 Fi | , 8 
ich then they had to take from's, to reſume 2 | | 


| hf” th 2 From theſe particulars we ueſs at the reſt, as retazlers d 
We have n. . Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. . rng 29 — 
They 2 has been obtained — — of the whole ** by taking a view of its ends. Hahkewill. 
and upon wrong ſuggeſtions. ' Davenant. To RETAIN. VU, @, [retineo, Lat. relentr, F r. ] FT, To 
(3-) He'll enter into glory, and reſume his ſeat. Milton. keep; not to loſe. 2. To keep; nat to lay afide. 3. 
At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd his head 3 7 755 To keep z not to diſmiſs. . 4- To: keep in pay; to hire. 
Reaſon os her place, and paſſion fled. © Dryden,  (1.) — Where is the patience now; — 
( ＋ ) To him our common grandſire of the main - That you ſo oft have to ratain ? Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Had giv'n to change his form, and chang'd, reſume again. Though th' offending part felt mortal pain.. 
9 | 1  . -» -.Dryden, . Th immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denar. 


. 


the help of the body, it is real 
without the help of the body too; 


= 70 Rertai'y. V. 8. 


The name and all the addition to a king; 


gave them over to a 


th 
| They, 


111 


The vigor of this arr was you „ Gn 
And that my wonted proweſs I retarn, * |: 
Witneſs help heaps of Sxoghter. | Dryden. 


A tomb and fun'ral honours I decreed 
The place your armour and your name retains, , - . 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate without 


: 


(2s) — Let me retarn 3 
The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
As they 4 not like to retain God in their knowledge, God 
reprobate mind. Rom. 1. 22. 
Be obedient and retain AP 
Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 
A they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
it in the margin, Brown's Vulgar' Errours. 

who have reſtored painting in Germany, not — 
1 


ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of antiquity, have getaimed muc 
of that barbarous method. den. 
(3-) Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom I would 
have retained with me. | : Philem. 13. 
— Hollow rocks retain | | : 
The found of bluſt ring winds. Te Milton. 
(4-) A BenediQine convent has now retained the moſt learned 
father of their order to write in its defence. Addijon. 


1. To belong to; to depend on. 2. 
To keep ; to continue. Not in uſe. Perhaps « ſhould 
be remain. 1885 3 

(1. ) Theſe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corroſiveneſo, 
but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat languid reliſh retaining to 


bitterneſs. _ F Boyle. 
In animals many actions upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though-they wholly ſeem to retain 


to the body, depart upon diſunion. 


R 


(. 2.) No more can impure man retain and. move 

In the pure region of that worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, | 

And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Donns.; 
zTAt'neR, . . [from retain.) 1. An adherent ; a de- 
pendant ; a hanger-on. 2. In common 


 fignifieth a ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is not 


or livery. Cowe!. 


or being in dependance. 


| tianity, R f 
A combina ion of honeſt men would endeavour to extirpate 


dwelling in his Hufe 


3. The act 


(1.) —— You now are mounted, * 


Where pow'rs are your retai vert. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


One darling inclination of mankind affects to be a retainer to 


religion; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that lived long before chriſ- 
06. and can eaſily Aba without op K Sawift. 


all the profligate imm ral retainers to each fide, that have no- 
thing to recommend them but an. implicit 
leaders. * Addiſon, Spectator. 

(3-) By another law, the king's officers and farm 


mers were to. 
forfeit their places and holds, in caſe of unlawful retainer, or 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


partaking in unlawful aſſemblies. 


ToRera'xn. v. 4. [re and tale] To take again. 


A day ſhould be appointed, when the remonſtrance ſhould be 
_ retaken into confideration.. IP 


® Clarendon. 


To RETATIATE. v. a. [re and talio, Lat.] To return 


by giving like for like ;. to repay ; to requite: it may be 
uſed of good or evil. | fs 


It is very unlucky, to be obliged: to retaliate the injuries of of that ſtomach of the mind. 
authors, whoſe works are fo ſoon forgotten, that we are in dan- 


af 
86 a 


ing the firſt aggreſſors. 


8 Sawife. 


taliating would be thought a mark of courage. 
Rertaria'TroN. . 

of like for like. 5 
They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the ſevereſt retali-- - 
ation or revenge; ſo that at the ſame time their outward man 
might be a ſaint, and their inward man a devil. 


reaſonable to conclude; it ea retain 


_ Rati'cT1on. =. 


; but only ſing or bearing his name 


ſubmiſſion to their 


miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as you have done, re- 
Suit. 
'F [from retaliate. | Requital return 


South. 


/ Lon eye” 
* 


1 
ny — * 4 'N 
eluct unc * N EA te 


-236:; 6: a6 At 7 f 7 2 $ ; 
1-3 —— — dur debtor, takes whit is dont to 
others as done to , nd by promiſe himfelf to full 


L Lat. retariir, Fr. 1. To 


To RETARD. . 4. 72 
| 


D 
(1.) How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 3 
may retire ; the one retavidad was 2 Sie 
By feeble age, til other by a wound, Denham. 
(2.) — Nor kings nor ngtions | * 
One moment can retard th' appointed hour. Dryden 


It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, as to retard 

a melancholy viſit to a perſon one cannot relieve. Pope. 
Te RETARD. wv. n. To flay back. G.; 
Some years it hath alſo retarded, and come far later, than 
uſually it was expefted. Brows's Vulgar Errours. 
ReTarDa'TION. 3. J. [retardation;, Fr: from retard] Hin- 
derance ; the act of dela yigg. 


Out of this a man may deviſe che means of ig the co- 
| lour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 


RETARD ER. 2. /. [from retard] Hinderer ; obſtructer. 
This diſputing way of enquiry, is ſo far from adyancing ſci- 
ence, that it is no inconſiderable imm rr. Glanville. 
Ta RE Tek. v.. [hnzcan, Saxon. ] To force up ſome- 
thing from the ſtomach, It is cammonly. written Reach. 


Re'rcuLess. adj, ¶ ſometimes wratten auretchle/s, properly 
See RecxLEss.] relels. | 


* | 
Fe ſtruggles into breath, and crits for aid; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life, from whence bis own began. 
 Retchleſs of laws, afſots to rule alone. Dryden, 
. {reteQue, Lat.] The act of diſcovering 
to: the ww. „„ 
This is rather a reſtoration of a body te its own colour, or a 
retection of its native colour, than a change. Boyle. 
RETN TIOR. =. . retention, Fr. retentis, from reten!us, 
Lat.] 1. The act of retaining; the power of retaining. 
2. Retention and retentive facuity is that ſtate of con- 
traction in the ſolid parts, which makes them hold faſt 
their proper contents. 3. Memory. 4. The act of 
withholding. any thing. 5 Cuſtody; confinement ; re- 


ſtraint. 


21 
. 


8 


3” 


I.) — - No woman's heart 
So big to hold fo much; they lack retertio:, Shakeſþ. 
A froward retention of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, as an 
innovation; and they that reverence too much old things, are 
but a ſcorn to the new. —  , » Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
(3-) The backward learger makes amends another way, ex- 
piating his want of docility with a. deeper and. ai more rooted re- 
tention; EE | .  _ South's Sermons. 
» Retention is the keeping of. thoſe ſimple ideas, which from 
ſenſation or reffection the mind hach received. Lale. 
| (4-) His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retenbion or reſtraint ; 
his. 3 - Shakeſþ. Twelfth Night, 
(5:)-T ſent the old and miſerable king 
| To ſome retention and appointed guard. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
RETE'NTIVE: a. a Lat. retentif, Fr.] 1. Having 
the power of retention 2. Having memory. | 
1. It keepeth fermons'in memory, and doth in that reſpect, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the retentive force 
Flooker. 


Shakeſ; eare. 


Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 
Be my retentiua enemy, my goal? 

| — From retentive cage 
When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 
voy complains. | | 

In Tot' nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ;- 
Long Chancery-lane retenti ve rolls the ſound, 
And 4 5 to courts return it round and round. 

B b. 


Philips, 


Rope. 


R E T 


(2.) To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt be an har- 
mony continually running over in. a ſilent whidper <hofe muſical 
accents, which our Vetenitue 

RETEINTIVINESS. =. / [from l Hing the 
quality of retention. 

Rz'TICENCE- #. he. reticence, pr. n from reticeo, 
Lat.] Concealment by filence. en Dic. 
Re'TICLE. 2. J. [retieuium, Lat.] A ſmall net. Dia. 
RETi'cuLar. adj, Tesa, Lat.] Having the 

form of a ſmall net! o#*% .-* 
Retr'icuLare. adj. Leal Lat.] Made of net- 
work; formed with interſtitial vacuities. 


The intervals of the cavities, riſing a little, make a * tty 
kind of reticalated work. 7 Woodward on Foffils. 


SF 3 
And ſcarce the can one 
Before he ruſhes into the 


ity is preſeryer f. > Glarv. ReTi'xe. n. . [from the verb.] 1. Retreat ; receſſion. 


Rad 


Dryden. 
5 in uſe. 2: Retirement ; _ of privacy. Not in 


My ) I heard his praiſes. in | 
But ne er, till now, his Gan of . Sbaleſp. 
- Thou haſt talk'd ' 7 
Of ſallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakeſpeare. 
The battle and the retire of the Engliſh ſuccours were the 
cauſes of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon Henry VII. 
(2. Eve, who unſeen © 
Vet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. Milton. 


2. Withdrawn. 


Re'TIFORM. ay laufen, Lat.] Having t the form of a RETIRED. part. adj. (from retire.] 1. Secret; private. 


news! 

The uveous cot nd ;nſide of the choroides are blackened, 
that the rays ay! nat; he reflected backwards to confound the 
ſight; and if any be by the rium codt reflected, 7 are 
loon choaked in As block inſide oi the uvea. ' Ray. 

Rerinve, . /. {retenue, Fri] & number attending von 
a principal perſon u train; a meiny. 


moſt ſhews a man f that I ma ſee thee : 
it Voten Fuer the moſt retired and a d parts 84 us. 
a Ben. . 
Some, 8 to retired FEWER run natural e 9 
Fc A7G; HR annoy ralities of 
ogick = he > 
He was admitted into the moſt en retir — 


Not 10 this Yu all liens d fool, N coumſels of his royal maſter Wini 
8 your 1 ne, | 8 5 ye * Lear . .) You find be mitidin retires the Gans und 
No Wa What follow lowers cor — 4 6 fp. was out of theſe motions made * 'organis of Tat. Locle. 
heels . rout + rultitude, Ds Rerti' N n. 1. [from retired 1, Solitude ; priyacy ; 


(thou ow feed 4 on chy coſt 5 15 Milton. 


The 75 reti aue . — 2 


crows reign, 


A ſeries oth ſucceſsful! Dryden. 
Neither pomp nor ie ſhall be able to divert the great, 

nor ſhall theok be elne bythe ieee of his treaſures. 
e oh "ti © Rogery's Sermons. 


to perform all thoſe acts of devot ion in; When 


fecr 


Herſelf a nun, ty'd to reti edleſt, 

So aſfects my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. Donne. 

How could he have the leiſure and retire — of the cloiſter, 
the burthen of 


Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profeſs A, 


the reformation lay upon his ſhoulders ? ' "rl . . Hiterbu 


To RETIRE. . 1. bent F 4 t. To retreat ; to with- RueTi'aEMENT. . fe [from retire.] Private — . 1 


draw; to go to a place of privacy. 2. To retreat from 
danger. 3. To go" 'from à publick ſtation.” 4. To go 
off from com ' 3 To withdraw for —12 
(u.) The mind contraQts herſelf, and ſhrinketh 
And to herlelf ER „ „„ - Dioades. 
The leſs 1 may be 1 the more [ will 
retire to God and my .. 4 Charles. 
Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 


And giv'ſt acceſs, th ſhe retire. by Milton. 
The —— bed . 


gentlemen charged to retire to 
their country habitations. | Hayward. 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require, 
What could he more but decently 7etire. Swift. 
(2.) Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſtay not. Fer. 
From each hand with ſpeed 2er 
Where erſt was thickeſt plac'd, th' angelick throng. Milton. 
(3. j While you my. bord, thi ſhades admire,  * 
And from Britannid's p ublic poſts retire, 
Me into foreign 2 2. Gi fate conveys. ; Addiſon. 
(4.) The old Flow futtjed out of the room, and retired. Arb. 
( 5.) He, that had y out of their country, periſhed 
in a ſtrange land; retiringto the 'Lacedemonians. 2 Mac. v. 
Jo RETINE. v. a. To'Withdraw ; to take away. 
He brake up his court, and ratir'd pos, his wife, and 


children into a foreſt thereby. Siuney. 
He, our hope, might Have retir'd his power, 1 25 
And driven into deſpair an a 4 Shake 


hn. ® Shakeſp, Ti — 4 


I will thence retire me to my 
There may be as great. a variety in veſiring and withdrawing 
men's conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. Bacon. 


As when the ſun is preſent alb the rer, 
And neyer doth rerire his golden ray, 
Needs muſt the ſpring be everlaſting there, 


And every ſeaſon ke month of 1 
Theſe actions in ber dloſtt all ahe, L 
Retir'd within her:elf, the- doth fulfill. Davies. 
Aker ſome flight Rinnen he retir f mſelf into the caſtle 


EY | Farnham. wort 8 Clarendos. 
| Hydra-tik, the wr | 
Lifts up his. e 


ſecret habittion. 2. Private way * life. 3. Act of 
withdrawing. 4. State of being withdraw, 


) Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome ti 
29 the a e of Tiberius for many — 


eme Has fold-x fnall ef that he had, 4 TORBIFS. 1-4. wg 
ritable rHirentent For "ancie ty poor people to [rye 0 props god 


piety 
tm) My retirement there eres MD diet has mel 
choly thoughts. Denn Hedicati 2. 
Ag elegant ſufficiency, content, A 


Retirement, rural quiet, friendſhip, books, 
Progreſſive virtue, and approving heaven. Thom'on. 
3.) Short retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 
a.) In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, it retains 
a yet more” incoherent manner of — which. we call 
a. Locle. 


- Regrio'up. part. of retell. Related or told again. 


Whatever Pere then had faid 
Ac ich 3 time, with the reſt retold, . 1 | 
May reaſonably die. | Shakeſpeare. 
n his dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe | 1 ER 
By * Welchwomen done, as may not be 
ithout much ſhame rerold or ſpoken of. Shakeſp. 


To RETORT. v. a. [retortus, Lat] 1. To throw back ; 


to rebound. 2. To return any n e or 
incivility. 3. To curve back. b 
(1.) His virtues, ſhining upon others, 
Heat them, and my retort that heat again 
To the firſt Neef wal ©  Shaheſp. Troilus and Creffida. 
(2.) His will caſily be retorted, and the contrary 
by mene g ſhall. all he adulterer inherit the om of 
| God? if be Gall why en & 271 
my life, reform it? if he ſhall not; then certainly I, that am 
' ſuch, am none of the elect; or all, chat are elect, (Hal cer- 


tainly inherit the kingdom 
He paſs d throu 2 da 8. ſcorn ; ; 
And ad — ons his back he turn'd. | | Milton. 
The reſpondent — * how the opponents $ argument may 
be retoried | again himſelf _ Wiatts. 


* | 
E111 * 
„ 

(.) It would be tried be die voice will be carvied in an 
horn, a line arched; or in a which is a. line 
retorted ; © ſome-pipe thyſt were ſinuous. | Bgcon. 
ReTto'xr. n. / Creme, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 1, A [ſure 
or incivility returned. 2. A chymical glaſs veſſel With a 
bent neck to which the receiver is fitted. $47 SR 
(1.) I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was: this is called the re?6yt courteous.  Shakeſp. 


(2.) In a laborato ; the quick-filver is ſeparated by 


fire, I ſaw an heap teen thouſand retorts of iron, every 
one of which coſts a crowa at the beſt hand from the iron fur- 
naces in Corinthia. Brown's Travels. 
' Recent urine diftiſited yields a limpid water; and what remains 
at the bottom of the retort, is not acid nor alkaline. Ab. 
ReTo'rTEeR. f. /. [from vrtt.] One that retorts. 
RE TO“ATION. =. . [from vetart.] The act of retorting. 
To Ruro'ss. v. 4. [rr and zo/s.] To toſs back. 


Toſt and retaſ the ball inceffant flies. Pope Odyſſey. 
To RE TOUCH. v. a. [retoucher, Fr.] To improve by new, 


touches. 


He furniſhed me with all the paſſages in Ariſtotle and Horace, 


uſed to explain the art of poetry by painting; which, if ever I 
ridugts bell eſſay, ſhall be inſerted. 85 | Dwyde 
Lintot, duſi rogue 


% Not, fir, if you reviſe it and retouch. : Pope. 


Ti Rerxn'ce. vi a. fretracer, Pr.] To trace back; to 
P 3 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 


He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. Dryden. 
To RETRA CT. b. 4. [reradm, Lat. ritraZer, N.] 1. 
To recall ; to recant. 2. To take back; to reſume. 
(1. T alone e difficulties, 
Paris ſhould neer rd V be hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit. Sbaleſp. Troilus and 
If his ſubtilties du, have ſutisſlec me, I would as freely 
have retracted this charge of idolatry, as Fever made it. Still. 
(2.) A great part of that time, which che inhabitants of the 
former earth had to ſpare, and whereof they mail fo Hl uſe, 


Creffida. 7 


was employed in making provyfions for bread; and the exceſs of 


fertility, which contributed fo 
JO RETRA“ CT. v.n. To unfay ; to withdraw conceſſion. 
| She will, zud ſhe will not, 8 | 

Conſents, retires, advances, and then flies. Grunville. 

ReTnxcta'rion.'t f {rerafation, Fr. retractatio, Lat] 
Recantation ; change of opinion declated. 

Theſe words are Davni's retrufatioz, or | 
and reſolution. 28 14 Scars, Sermons. 
1TAA c TIR. . . [from retract] I. Act of withdraw- 

ing ſomethiag ad vancd. or ding ſomerhing done. 2. 
Recantation ; declatasion of change of opinion. 3. Act 
of withdra wing a lam. f 
(r.) They make bold with the deity, when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by ſuch counter marches 
and retractiont, as we do not repute to the Almighty. Voodæp. 
(.) There came into her head certain verſes, whigh if ſhe had 
had prefent commodity, ſhe would have adjoined as a rerraction 


to the other, 5 3 Sidney. 
| .) Other men's inſatiable deſire of reven e hath - 

We. both church and ftate, of the benefit of all my eit 

retractions or conceſſions. King Charles. 


much to their miſcarriages 


„was 


R 


Rerxarr. F Obſolete, 2. [Retrait, Fr. ritratto, Ita- 
lian.] A caſt of the countenance. Obfolete. 


(z.) The carb of Lincoln, decerved of the country's cbneburſe 
| unto him, and ſeeing the buſineſs paſt retraict, ved to make 
on where the 2 and give him — Bacon. 
2. n eyelids many | 
* reggie of her even — 

+ Working bellgards and amorons retraite, 
| And every one her with a endows. | Spenſer. 
Retrea'T. . . [retraitte, Fr.] 1. AQ of retiring, 2. 
State of privacy ; retirement. 3. Place of privacy ; re- 


| will think your price too much: 


Wodward's Natural Mr. 


laying down of a. 


wholly be- 


„ 51 1. The act of topping away, 2. F 
RE TRAAI/ CT. I. . Spenſer. [retraitte, Fr.] 1. Retreat“ * lopping away. 2 


He retreat, ſith 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 

To woman, form divine. 3 

| (4:) This place our dungeon, not our ſaſe retreat, 


Bead tis „ Milton. 
hat pleating ſhade they ſought, a loft retreat 
From ſudden April ſhowers, à ſhelter from the heat. Dry. 
There is no fack 


9 fach way to giye defence to abſurd doctrines, as 
to guard them round with legions of obſcure and undefined 
words ; which yet make theſe retreats more like the dens of 
' robbers, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors. Locke. 
(J.) Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave 
charges 3 as having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as 
much of valour. * . | Bacon. 


With dread of death to Bank or foul retreat. Milton, 
| No thought of flight opens 
| None of retreat. eee eee 
To RZT IIA. v. #. [from the noun. ] 1. Te go to a pri- 
vate abode. 2, To take ſhelter 3 to go to a place of ſe- 
curity. 3. To retire from a ſuperisur enemy. 4. To 
go back out of the former plae. 
5 6 r Others. more mild 
Reireated in a filent valley, fing 
Their own heroick deeds, |  _ - Milton. 
(4.) de rapid currents dire 
Towards the reteating fea theit Fatious tide. Milton. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to look after the water, oc 
point forth the place wikituins'it is now rFetrented. Wood. 


Having taken her by the hand; Re retreated with his eye fixed 


Rs. | | Arbuibnot and Pope. 

RETREATED. Fart. 2d, [from re,.,t Retired 5 gone to 
privacy. By "y OY 5 885 25 85 . | 

Retreated in à private valley, ung. FRAY Milton, 


To RETRE/NCH. b. a. [retrancher, Fr.] 1. To cut off; 
to pare away. 2. To confine. Inproper. 


(.) — The pruner's hand muſt quench | 
Thy beat, and thy exub'rant parts retrruch. Denham, 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Metamorpholes ; © 


but many things ought to have been retrenched. : 
We . 85 EN thoſe * expences 1 
ves for the exerciſe of N | 22 : 
(z.) in ſome reigns, they are för a power and obedience that 
is unlimited; and in others, are for retrenchi:g within the nar- 
roweſt bounds, the authority of the prices, and the = 47g 


of the ſubject. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
To ReTae'nca. v. 5. To live with lefs magnificence or 
expenſe. os 


Dan I retrench ? yes mighty well, 
Sarin bark to my-paternal ct, 
A little houſe, with trees a-row, | 

And like its maſter, very low. Poe Epiſt. of Horace. 

RE NCAMENT. 3. I [retranchentent, Fr. from retrench,] 
) T had NT Viegis gn, his jadicions m. 

-(3:) 1 $ » Ms judicious mana 

* figures, the — retrencoments of his ſenſe, winch 2 
ways leaves fomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it 
1 at pleaſure. Dpden I Dedication to Virgil. 

e want of vowels in our language has been the general 

_ ebmplaint of dr politeſt authors, who nevertheleſs have made 

theſe retrenchments, and conſequently encreaſed our former 

Teareity. SR, 5 Addiſon. 
| I would rather be an advocate for the retrenchment, than 
the encreaſe of this charity. Atterbury. 

To RE'TRIBUTE. v. a. ſrttribuo, Lat. retribuer, 


E. Fr.] To 
pay back ; ta nuke repayment of. 5 
17 B b 2 


— 


— —— — —  —— — 


n 


— . * 


5 
5 
? 
5 
7 . 


 Retroa'cTton. 2. / Action backward. 
| RerTroce'ssron. . /. [retraceſſum, Lat.] 


. N * 

Bath the will and power. to ſerve him are his upon ſo many 
ſcores, that we are unable to''Fetribute, wnle(F we? Jo reſtore; 
and all the; duties we can pay our u are leſs k property re- 
quitals than rettitutions. Boyle. 

In the {tate of a man comes by no 8 power to 
uſe a criminal, but only to retributa to him, ſo far as calm rea- 
ſon and e dane what err to his tranſ- 
preſſion. | + Locke. 

Rx“TAAUTEZR. . /. [from retribue} "One an makes 


retribution. 


RerTrinu'tiIoN. u. J. reetribatien, Fr. krbm e Re- 
payment; return accommodated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people ſuſh- 
ciently with good laws, which evermore was. his r retribati on for 
treaſure. 3 Bacon s Henry VII. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may: not be pinch- 
ing ant ni 0 hr : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends, _ 

All who Ber their reward on earth, the fruits | 

Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 

Nought ſeek ing but the praiſe of men, here find | 

Fit retribution, empty as ** _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

There is no nation, thou into never ſuc! ' grols 
idolatry, but has ſome awfn = alt elite © 0 
Fe , of e e wah daher tis 1 South, 

t is a ſtrong argument for a tate of retribution e 
that in this world 2 perſons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perſo Eni = Addiſon, SpeAatcy. 


Rararaurons. pa. 75. Kron ritribult.}* Repaying; max- 7” 


-RETtrIBUtIVE 


» Ing repayment. *©- 


Cheers her ſad ſbul. FP Philips. 


(4.) If one, like the old Latin nakis, came among them, it 
would be a means to.retrieve them from their cold trivial con- 


ceits, to an imitation of their predecefſars. Berkeley to Pope. 


The ac ol 
going back. 


coition. | 44,5 


dey, and a perſuaſion | 


| R2TROCOPULA' TION-> 5 F > [retro and copulation} Poſt- 2 RETURN. LN "I 


From the nature of this poſition, n a neceſſity of 


retrocofulation. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ReTROGRADA TION. 3. % 2 Fr. from retro- 
grade. The act of going ackward 


As for the revolutions, ſtations, and retrograuations _ the 


planets, obſerved conſtantly in moſt- certain periods of time, 


ſufficiently demonſtrates, that * motions are governed by 


counſel. Ray on the Creation. 
RETROGRADE. adj. 4 F r. retro und 
Lat. 3 — backward. 


Placed on the earth. 

will appear always 15 

retrograde. . 
, — 20 if uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle it fo, | 
as they be {till pro Bacon. 


ive, and not retrograde. 


8 


R E T 


(2.) * intent 
In ng back to ſchool to Wittenberg, E : 
It — retrograde to our deſire. „ Hamlet. 

(3-) Their wand' ring courſe; now _ , then hid, 


A ſve, retrograde, or ſtandi 
1 65 * ſee ſt. i Milton” s Paradiſe Loft. 
Drydev. 


Two geomantick figures were diſplay' d; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. 

To Re'rnoGRant. v. n [rurograder, Fr. retro ard gradior, 
Lat.] To go backward. 

The race and period of all things here is to turn things more 
pneumatical and rare, and not to -etrograde from pneumatical 
to that which is denſe. Bacon. 

Rerrocre'ssION. 3. / [retro and grefſus, Latin. ] The 
act of going backwards. 

The account, eſtabliſhed the riſe and deſcent of the 
ſtars, can be no reaſonable _ unto diſtant nations, and by 


reaſon of their retrogreſiion, but temporary unto any one. 
| Brown. 


nabe den n. ſ. [retro and . Latin.] The 


uality of ſtaling backwards. 

by The lad — was retromingency, or piſſing backwards; 
for men obſerving both ſexes to urine n or averſly 
hetween their legs, tacy might conceive there were feminine 
in both. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ReTroMrYNGENT. adj. [retro and aingens, Lat.] Laling 
3 — i 

reaſon of the n poſition of the fempining parts of 

. * peds, they can hardly — the ſubſtitution of maſculine 


n ee except it be in retromingents. . Brown, 
Something ſtrange — working. Clariſſa. RE'TROSPECT.. =. {. Crete and fþecio, \- a] Look 
RERTAIECVABLT. . u reirit ve. T „That a be re- _ thrgwn upon things behind or things paſt 
trieved. As you arraign gig majeſty by retrefpet you . 
To RE TRIE VE. v. 4. red. Fr.] 2 1 recover; his governmeht byſiccond on's 2 F eebdider. 
to reſtore. 2. To 1 . 3: It. regain... * To recall; RsTROSPE'CTAON A. . ee & or faculty 
to bring back. D d 0% 139 of looking backwards. ib irc 7 
(1.) By this condult we ma ay Seer. the publick cone of Can ſt thou take delight in viewing | 
religion, reform the angel f the age, and, leſſen. the danger This poor iſle's; approaching ruin, 
we r of. Rogers's Sermons. Wen thy retroſpection valt 
Pe, O reaſon ! ance to thee I call; 1 Sees the glorious ages palt ? Ty £1 
2 — and retrieve my fall. Pri ior. 2 nation wert we blind, W 5 
1 BY 11 * 8 now. would. 1. 55 a Or had only eyes behind. = 3 Swift. 
e bodies orſoak, and'wiſh to live. den. R TROsS> Ee! * * back- 
ning Philona 8 libery varied * n 7 5 $PE'CTIVE — _ r reed. 3. bone 


In vain | the retreſretifoe 
Would from In apparent what — * Pope. 
To Rx TrU“ND. v. a. [retundo, Lat.] To blunt; to turn. 
Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally a 
very cold part, and alſo to land diſſipate the force of any 
_ 1 be dealt it, and petuad' che edge of any wea- 
4 wor | Q x 2 on the Creation. 
eto „Fr 1. To come again 
to the ſame place. 22 To che back to the ſame ſtate. 
Fo To go back. 4. To mae anſwer. 5. To come 
ck ; to come again; to reviſit. 6. After a periodical 
revolution, to begin the fame” again. 7- To retort ; to 
recriminate. 


04.0 Whoſo rolleth a tone, it will Yeturn upon him. 


Prov. xxvi. 
On their embattel'd ranks the waves return. "Wilton. 
. If they returned out of es it muſt be into a ſtate 
of freedom. Locte. 
3:3 I am in blood 
Stept in Þ far that ſhould I wade no TE 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


To return to the buſineſs in hand, the uſe of a little inſight 
in thei goes. of knowledge, is to accuſtom our minds to all 


- ſorts of ideas. Locke, 
(4. The thing of 


S po 
ſame 
Shakeſp. 7 =o and 22 


ry | 


And with an ee 
Returns to chiding 


He ſaid; — of heaven return d 
* oh Jove, in bl Motlly wan contend ! Pl 


Be good, and friendly fill, and oft return. Milton. 
(6.) With the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 3 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn. Milton. 
(70 If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, 
that I affect to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 


To ReTtu'an. v. 4. t. To repay; to give in requital. 2. 


To give back. 3 To ſend back. 4. To give account ReTu'awaBLe. adj. Allowed to be reporte] "back. 


of. F. To tranſmit. 5 
( 1.) Return him a treſpaſs offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3. 
'Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine own head. 


1 Kings, ii. 44- 
——— What peace can we return, 
But to our power, hoſtility, and hate? Milton. 


When anſwer none return d, I ſet me down. Milton. 
(2.) What counlel give ye to return anſwer to this people. 
2 Chron. 

(3.) Reject not then what offer d means, who knows 

But God hath ſet before us, to return thee . 

Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe. Milton : Agon. 
(4.) Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than 
are return'd. . Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
(5.) Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy money, and retugs the 
ſame to the treaſurer for his inajeſty's ue. Clartndon. 


ReTu'an. 3. t [from the verb.] 1. Act of coming back 
to the {ame place. 2. Retrogreſſion. 3. AQ of coming 
back to the ſame ſtate. 4. Revolution; viciflitude. 5. 
Repayment of price laid out in commodities for fale. 6. 
Profit; advantage. 7. Remittance ; payment from a 
diſtant place. 8. Repayment; retribution z requital. 
9. Act of reſtoring or giving back; reſtitution. 10. Re- 
lapſe. 11. L Regehr, Fr,] Either of the, adjoining ſides 
of the front of an houſe, or ground- plot, is called a re- 
turn fide. Maron. 4 1 | IV 
1.) The king of France ſo ſuddenly gone back 
| x. | Sn, Fog coming forth is thought of, | 
That his return was now molt neceſſary.  Shakeſp. 
When forc'd from hence to view our parts he mourns ; 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns. 


up | 1 Kings, xx. 22. 
) Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they have 

2 — 4 ; for ordnance was known in the city of 
the Oxidraces in India, and is what the Macedonians called 
thunder and lightning. | 
(5.) As for any merchandize you have bought, ye ſkall have 
your return in merchandize or gold. 3 8 Bacon. 
As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
price that thoſe things bear, and the ſwiftneſs of their returns; 
for, in ſome grounds, a radiſh comes in a month, that in others 
will not come in two, and fo make double returns. Bacon. 
(6.) Tne fruit, from many days of recreation, is very little; 
but from theſe few hours we ſſ in prayer, the return is 


aylor's. Rule of living holy. 
(..) Within theſe two months, I do return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Sbaleſp. 


Brokers cannot have leſs money by them, than one twentieth 


art of their yearly returns. N Lacke. 
P (3.) 9 my liberty your late requeſt, 
Is no return due from a grateful breaſt? | 
I grow impatient, *till I find ſome way, 8 | 
| Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 


Since theſe are ſome of the returns w 
after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we reaſgpably 
we are in the favour of God ? : . 

Nothing better becomes a perſon in a p N 
ſuch a publick ſpirit 3 nor is there any tig likely to procure 
him larger returns of eſteem. : _* Mtterbury. 

Returns, like theſe, our miſtreſs bids us make, - 

When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior, 

grateful lord ! | | 

Would'ſ thou invade my life, as a return 

For proffer d love? | 


Reve. ./ 


Dryden. 
At the return of the year, 2 of Syria will come Revea'Len. #. /. (from reveal.] 1, Diſcoverer; one that 


Bacon's Eſays. - of the divine revealer. 


eat. 


hich, we made to God 

preſume, that 
Atterbury. 

character , than 


LO 5 


R E V 


| (9+) The other ground of God's ſole property iu any thing, 
is the gift, or rather the return of it made by mm to God. 4 
115. 


(r0.) This is breaking into a conſtitution to ſerve a preſent 
expedien the remedy of an empirick, to ſtifle th: preſent pain, 
but with certain proſpect of ſudden re!urns. Swift. 

(11.) Both theſe ſides are not only returns, but parts of the 
front, and a ſtately tower in the midi of the front. Bacon. 


A 

law term. 1 r 
It may be decided in that court, where ind rail is re- 
turnable. Hale. 


He ſhall have an attachment againft the ſheriff, directed to 
the coroner, and returnable mto the king's bench. Aylife. 


ReTu'aner. n. /. [from return.] One who pays or te- 
mits money. | 


The chapmen, that give higheſt for this, can make moſt 
profit by it, and thoſe are the returners of our money. Locke. 


ReTtvu'anLess. adj. Admitting no return; irremeable. 


But well knew the troth | 

Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 

I knew as well ſhould make returnleſſ ends. Chapman. 
The bailiff of a franchiſe or manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady prioreſs ſpeak in 

character. | | | | 


den. 
To REVEA'T. v. 4. [revelo, Lat. reveler, Fr.] 1. To 


ſhow ; to diſcover ; to lay open; to diſcloſe a ſecret. 
2. To impart from heaven. 


* Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou haſt heard, 


revealing of ſecrets. | Eccluf. xli. 23. 

Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, | 
She might not, would not yet reveal her own. . Waller. 
The anſwer to one who aſked what time was, / non rogas 


intelligo; that is, the more I think of time, the leſs I under- . 


ſtand it ; might perſuade one, that time, which reveals all 
ather things, 1s itſelf not to be diſcovered. Locke. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th* abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight ; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal d. 
And ſearch no further than thyſelf reveal d. Dryden. 
(2.) The ſufferings of this life are net to be compared with 
the glory which ſhall be revealed in us. 


* viii. 1 = 


ſhows or makes known. 2. One that diſcovers to view. 
n 


. The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things 
* 


cen, as a ſtable aſſent unto things inevident, upon authority 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The lives of the rewealers may be juſtly ſet over againſt the 


revelation, to find whether they agree. "  Atterbury. 
(2.) He brought a taper ; the rewealer light WE 
Expos'd both crime and criminal to fight. Drygen. 


To RE! VEL. v. „. {Skinner derives it from reveiller, Fr. to 


awake; Mr. Lye from raveelen, Dutch, to rove looſely 
about, which is much countenanced by the old phraſe, 


_ rewel-rout.] To feaſt with looſe and clamorous merri- 


ment. x 
Will we ns 6 thy father's houſe, 
And revel it as bravely as the beſt. 

We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 

Tybalt being flain ſo late, | 3 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, | 
Being our kinſman, if we revel mtich. Shakeſpeare. 
Antony, that revels long o'nights, 
Is up. | "  Chakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
We ſhall have revelling to-night ; 
I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
He can report yeu more odd tales | 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 
That revell'd here in Sherewoad, - | | 
Though he ne'er ſhot in his bow. Ben. Jobaſon. 
— Were the doctrine new, | 
That the earth moy'd, ay would make it true; 
For every part to dance and revel goes, 
Wend the 


Shakeſp. 


They air, and fall not where they roſe. Donne. 


A E * 
Whene'er I reel d in the women's bow'rs ; 
For firſt I fought her but at looſer hours: 
The apples ſhe had gather'd ſmelt moſt ſweet. Prior. 
Re'veL. . /. (from the verb.] A feaſt — and 
noiſy jollity. 
Let them pinch th unclean knight, 
And aſt bud why, that hour of revel, | 
In their ſo facred paths he dares to tread ? Shakeſ7. 
They could do no lefs but, under your fair conduct, 

Crave leave. to view theſe ladies, and intreat 

An hour of vr e with them. Shakeſpeare. 
To RE'VEL. v. 4. [revelh, Latin.] To retraQ z to draw 
back. 

Thoſe, who miſcarry, eſcape by their flood, revelling the 
humours from their lungs, 

Veneſtction in the left arm does more immediate 43 et 
Friend's Hiſt. þ. 
Re'ytt-kovuTt. fl. 1. A mob; an unlawful aflembly of 
a rabble. Ainſworth, 2. Tumultuous feſtivity · 

(2.) For this his minicn, the rewel-rout is done. 
 Rewe's Jane Shore. 
Rabl TION. 3. S- [from revelation, Fr.] 1. Diſcove- 


the diffetence is minute. 


iy communication; communication of facred and my- 
ſte 


riou#truths by a teacher from heaven. 2. { Revelation. ] 


The apocalypſe : the prophecy of St. John, revealing 
future things. 


(1.) When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 


R E V 
(1. ) May we, with the witneſs of 2  confience, purſue 
him with Farther revenge. Shaheſp. Merry Wroes 7 of mdſor. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; from the be- 
ginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deut. xxxii. 42. 
Deformed perſons are commonly with nature ; for as 


nature has done ill by them, ſo they do by nature 
of natural affection, they have their reve: Fe of nature. 
What will not —_— and revenge deſcend to, 
ts his bus neſs is ts la augh and bite, 
will of death and dire revenges write. "LY 
— the Athenian lawgiver, granted an „ 
perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 
(2.) Rewenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortifted man. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


=gy loa 


Milton, 


Rave'NGEr ul. ag. [from reverge.] Vindictive; full of 


revenge ; full of vengeance. 
May my hands 
Never brandiſh more revens ef 


ſteel | 
Shateſd. Rich. II. 


Over the glittering helmet of my foe. 
if re heart cannot | 
Lo! here I lend thee this ined frond, 
ich hive in this true breaſt. Yhateſp. Rich. III. 


Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 
And my r#vergeſul brother feales the walls. 


Denbum. 
Repenting England, this reveageful day, 


To Phihp's manes did an "fas. brang. Dryden. 
the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of them, that they Rzave'ncEruLLy. adv. [from revengeful.] Viadidively. 
nu even the letters of the Old Teſtament. Dec. of Piety. He ſmil'd revengefully, and leap d 

As the gol phos in reſpe& of the law to be a clearer re- n the floor; thence gazii * | 
wvelation of myſtical part, ſo it is a far more benign diſpen- LU tet oy pry W ce 
fon of the — att. Gods I accuſe you not. act and eee. 


Rz'vVELLER. n. 7 [from reve/.] One who feaſts with Reve'nce 


noiſy jollity. 

Fairies black, grey, green and white, 
You moonſhine revellers attend your office. 
VUnwelcome revelters, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye. 


RER“VIIR Y. 7. 7. (from revel] Looſe Jellity ; Kt 


| Shateſd. 


_— 
this new-fall'n dignity, Gn | 
My all 8 ruſtick revelry. Shakeſpeare. 
ere ymen oft 
In ſaffron robe with — 2 
rr 
With | and antick pageantry. Mios. 
To REVENGE. v. . [vevencher, revancher, Fr.] r. To 
return an injury. 2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an 


enemy. 3. To wreak _ wrong * im that inſſicted 
theth. With the recipro DN or in a ä ſenſe. 


ale) Nec wp, to 7 Inge His — | 


E If our ſd fortave no o_ * 
bing car ca Dryer. 
4 3.) Come, N young Octavius , | 
Revenge gourſebves a e 22 Sbaleſp. Fat. Ceſar. 


It is a quarrel moſt 
To be reveng'd r thar loverh thee. 
Northumberland flew thy father ; 


upon „ 1 
Lord, Ar 5 wr. of my perſtcators, b 
Who tall come to gad d ther to be — 


? . 
1 "Tour fry age Wiſden, xii. 12 
tent to 1 | 
ng: - a. 
Reve'xncs. =. /. - Return of 
an injury, 2. ' vengeance ; dels of burt- 


ing one from ＋ a hurt bas been received. 3. Revenge 
ö an att of paſſion; wengeance of juſtice. Injuries are 

revenged, crimes are avenged, "This dilhinfiion is perhaps 
not always preſerved. 


Reve'nonmanT. 1. . [from revenge. | 


R. I] from revenge.) 1. One who rev 
oe whis wrerde ds obs as another's injuries. 2. 
who puniſhes crimes. 
(0 . 
d hegt; words, well diſpas d, 
Have err pour 3 
— not 
Wherefors iy Fake thovld „greg 


Spenſer 


Cher 
revenger ruinate 


e 
— eee 


8 [Mecroccos monarch 


Had come in to have ſten and known | : 
The inzut d world's revenger and his own Valk. 
(z.) government can be i — without judicial 


proceedings ? 2nd. what methods of judicature, without a reli- 

us w ſuppoſes an omniſcient being, as conſcious to 

x GallibooF er with and a revenger of perjury. — 

3 Vengeance; de- 
of an injury. | 

It may dwell 

In her fon's fleſk to mind revengement, 

And be for a} chaſte dames an endleſs monument. 

y the pereloſe verſe, vagabond is under 

fack a one as travellet in fear of revengement. 


ane; 


Rateigh. 


Shakeſp, Web. III. Reveſnethcriy. ade, from revengong.] With vengeance ; 
| vindictively. 


— I've bdy'd 
The princeſs of Ae bd the air ok 


Revengingly en "the, Shaheſd. Cymbeline, 


Reva'uwus. „ C [revenu, Fr. Its accent is uncertain.] 


Income received frem lands 
3 or other 


4. ES 
's State of Iretand. 

mie rrommnes 02 Wer Caen, of 
4 Hen. VI. 


| =— ee. 
es are of ſo ſmall revenue, is not to 
with what is fäficen for the ſupport of his life, 


* * 
. ; 


o à nation 
8 —— 


And fly into parliament. 0ung. 
Ta. Nrn. @; 4. —__ Lat.] To reſounds to re- 
W ol Not in uſe. 


r 


Ds ter does not love thee leaſt 3, 
| Duh gr cranes her whoſe loud ſound 

 Rewerhbs no hollowneſs. 
Revs'sBERANT- adj. [reverberany, Latin.] * Refounding ; 
beating back. The reading in the following paſſage 
thovld be, I think, reverberant. 
Hollow ur name to L r — 
. — Twelfth.N ight. 


out, Olivia 


Fo RE HACK. v. a. [reverbere, Latin; rewerberer, 
Pr.] 1. J beat back. 2. To heat in aw intenſe fur- 


nace, where the fame. is rever berated upon the matter to 
be melted or cleaned. 
lt ded them fowl ny 


— 


an _ OY reverb'rates 
| Shakeſj 

glaſs, ſo is the ear a nuous 

done, to ſtop — 1 
on. 


behold them formed in th 2 


a the gh of the eye is like a 


w_ 

Hl to, the, blen kinds of fruits, are at the en- 
As —— — 1 — 41 

Tag, ls we, by the help of = good fail, equal the 


R Cres maxtis, that is ſteel corraded with 


Sawift. 


Brown's Vulgan Enreurs. 


8 > To, be driven back; to 


bee. ſo upon 
clouds. 8 r 
Start | | 


wo > ar Key ape 


An 5 with the clamour of thy drum, a 
And ey'n at hand a drum. is bracid, 
That ſhall re verberate all as well as thine. Shateſp. K. Jobn. 
| RevenBEeRa'TION. , [reverberationy Fx. from revey be- 
rate.] The act of beating 8 back. | 
To the reflection of vikbles, ſm 2 ſuffice; but to the 
reverberation of audibles, are requi Bacon. 
Lahe firſt ions follow very thick; for two parallel walls 
beat the found back on each other, like the ſeveral reverbera- 
Sans of „K for two oppobte Ry 
Iſon. 
RzVxZAZEMNMATORY. adj, [reverberatoire,. Pr.] Returning ; ; 
beating back. 
Good kme-may — kinds of flints, but they are 
hard to burn, except in a 7everberatory kiln, Moon. 


To Reve'ne. v. a. Ire verer, Fr. revereer, Lat.] To re- 


ke mga. z to honour ; to venerate; to re with awe. 
| or often Ramp' d on his cans the face or ornaments 


| of i Tor col legue, and we may ſuppoſe Lucius Verus would omit - 


no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he 
rather revered as his Father, than, treated. as his partner in the 
crmpure. * Adaiſon s Remarks on Haly. 
5 I again revere. your pow'r, 
2 a ſwan, or fall a ſhow'r. Prior. 
Taught em * clemency made pow'r reuer dl, 
And that the prince belo vd was truly fear d. Prior. 


Re'vERENCE. 1. J. [reverence, Fr. reverentia, Lat.] 1. 
Veneration; reſpect. ; a . Ac of, obeiſanee; 
bow z courteſy... 3 
title of A father. 


Shakeſp, King Lear. 


of: the 
of 


vinegar or ſul- 
| 0 ee. with. fire, the loadſtons will not 
To Re 


aweful. 
. ——_— of: the. Clergy. 4 Poetica 


3 


e s and factions are carried openly, it is a 
reverener of vernment is loſt. Bacon s Eſays. 
And with mytterious reverence I deem. Milton. 
In your prayers, uſe reverent poſtures and the loweſt geſtures 
of humility, remembring that we ſpeak to God, in out ag 
to whom we cannot exceed. 9 
A poet cannot have too. great a reverence for readers. Bryd. 
The fear, to God, is a filial fear; an awful re- 
werence of the divine nature, proceeding from a juſt eſteem of 
his perfections, which produces in us an inclination to his ſer- 
vice, and an unwillingneſs to offend him. Rogers. 
| A 2 2 Co. 
none to reverence, Sh 4. 
— fe her eas ly forth, 1 | 
Where fat amon his lords and 
She rew'rexce then bluſh'd as one 
Had not men the hoary heads rever'd, 
Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear'd, 
Beth muſt have dy'd. Dryden's Juvenal. 
——— pſtarts the bens, 
And reverence made, accoſted thus the queen. Dryden. 
The monarch 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 
So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate roſe and paid 
Becoming re 'renCe to the royal maid. 
(3-) Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in ation 
Of what your reverence incite us to. Shakeſp. Hewry V. 
(4) O my dear father! let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakeſp. Ki Fai Lear. 
ToRe'verEnNCce. v. a. from the noun.] To regard with 
reverence 3 to regard with aweful 2 
| Theſe that I rev” rence, thoſe I fear, gg wile ; | 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. hakeſp. 9 


While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome tickneſs, worthily fince they 


ay d. A 


Dryden. 


God's image did not reverence in themfelves. Milion. 
He flew- Aetion, but d him not; 9 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 

Arm d as he was, he ſent him whole below, 

— "fe" 'thras the manes ef his foe: Dryden. 


s will forbid us to dread him as ſlaves, ſo his 

e command us to reverence him as ſons. Rogers, 
preſents every one ſo often before God in his prayers, that 

| he never thinks he can eſteem, reverence, or ſerve thoſe enough, 

for whom he implores ſo many mercies from God- Law, 


Re'vertncer. 2. from reverence.] One who regards 
with reverence. 
The Athenians quite funk in their affairs, had little commerce 


with the reſt of Greece, and were become ** reverencers of 
crowned heads. Sa vit. 


Re'verEND. adj. [reverand, Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 1. Ve- 
nerable; deſerving reverence; enforcing reſpect by his 
appearance. 2. The honorary epithet © "the clergy. We 

ſtyle a clergyman, rewerend; a biſhop, right reverend ; an 
archbiſhop, moſt revered. 

(1.) Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him jack 
a reverend eſtimation. | Shakeſp. Mer chant cf Venice. 
Reverend and gracious ſenators. Shakef! eare.. 
Onias, who had been high prieſt, rewerend in converſation, 
and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
| A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, : 
An awful, reverend, and pF gious man, 
His eyes diffus d a venerable grace, 


And charity itſelf was in his face. Dryden. 
A reverend ſire among them came, 

Who preach'd converſion and repentance. Milton. 
. Rev'rend: old man ! lo here confeſt he ſtands. Pofe. 


REVERENT. adj. [reverens, Lat. nn: ; expreſſing 
ſubmiſſion; teſtifying veneration. 1 85 | 

They forthwith to the place 

Re airing where he Judg'd them, proſtrate fell - 
Before him reverent. Milton's Para; fe Loft. 


R E V 
Meet then the ſenior, far renown'd for ſenſe, 


With rewv'rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 


Re:venr'ntiai. adj. [reverentielle, Fr. from reverent.] 


Expreſling reverence ; proceeding from awe and venera- 
tion. | 
That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forſweaar. Donne. 
The leaft degree of contempt weakens religion ; 1t properly 
conſiſting in a reverential eſteem of things ſacred. South. 
The reaſon of the inſtitution being forgot, the after-ages per- 
verted it, ſuppoſing only a reverential gratitude paid to the 
earth as the common parent. Woodwward's Nat. Hiſt. 
All look up, with reverential awe, 
At crimes that ſcape, or triumph o'er the law. Pope. 


Revere'nTiIaLLY. ads), [from reverential.] With ſhow 


of reverence. 8 : 
The Jews, reverentially declining the ſituation of their tem- 
ple, place their beds from North to South. . Brown. 
Re'vexenTLY. adv. [from reverent.] Reſpectfully; with 
awe ; with reverence. | 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently: 
| His diſciples here, 
By their great maſter ſent to preach him every where, 


Shakeſp. 


Moſt reverentiy receiv d. | : Drin. 
| oo neareſt ports their ſhatter d ſhips repair, | 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd ; 4 
So reverentiy men quit th' open air, | 
When thunder ſpeaks th gods abroad. Dryden. 


Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down ; 
Only reſerve the ſacred one: 
Low, reverently low, 
Make thy ſtubborn knowledge hw: 
To look to heav'n be blind to all below. a 
Reve'aER. . Jul from revere.] One who venerates; one 
who reveres. 1 
When the divine revelations were committed to writing, the 
Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
buſineſs of the 
lines, but even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament. 
| Covernment of the Tongue. 
REVEIRASAL. . /. [from reverſe.] Change of ſentence. 
The king, in the reverſal of the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. | , Bacon's Henry VII. 
To REVERSE. v. a. [reverſus, Lat.] 1. To turn upſide 
down. 2. To overturn ; to ſubvert. 3. To turn back. 
4. To contradict; to repeal. 5. To turn to the con- 
trary. 6. To put each in the place of the other. 7. To 
recall; to renew. Obſolete. | 22 
(1.) A id reverſed may ſtand u 
| lancer by admirable ſkill. emple s Miſcellanies. 
| (2.) Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate. 
3. Michael's ſword ſtay' d not; 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entring ſhar d 
Satan's right fide. | | | 
(4+) Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, that ſome- 
time an erroneaus ſentence definitive ſhould prevail, till the ſame 
authority, perceiving ſuch overſight, might afterwards correct 
or reverſe it, than that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to » and 
not come ſpeedily unto ſome end.  _ #Hooker's Pref. 
A. decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties ; 


his point, if ba- 


Pope. 


and albeit made moans, could not- procure 
this 2232 be 8 * — Mew A 
— Death, hie doom which I 
To mitigate thus not to reverſe, | 
To better life ſhall yield him. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Though 2 may have re verſed the condemning ſentence, 
and ſealed the ſinner s pardon before God, yet it may have left 
no tranſcript of that in the finner's breaſt. South. 
Thoſe ſeem to do 


eſt, who, taking uſeful hints from facts, 
carry them in their minds to be judged of, by what they ſhall. 


find in hiſtory to confirm or reverſe theſe imperfe&t obſerva- 


(5-) Theſe plain characters we rarely find, 
Though ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind; 


| 1 adj. [reverfible, 


Prior. Reve'rsiON. n. / [reverfion, Fr. from reverſe,] 


rites, to number not only the ſections and 


Reve'rsIoNaRy. adj. [from reverfion.] 
Milton. 


To REVERT. v. a. freverto, Latin.} r. To change; to 


| K E v 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 
Or affectations quite reverſe the ſoul. „ 
(6.) Wich what tyranny cuſtom governs men; it makes that 

utable in one age, which was a vice in another, and reverſes - 


 . 


even the diſtinctions of good and evil. 55 Rogers. 
(7.) Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, | 
And to his freſh remembrance did reverſe | 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes. | Shenſer. 


ToReve'srsE. v. n. [revertere, reverſus, Lat.] To return. 
x Spenſer. 

Reve'rss. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Change; viciſſitude. 
2. A contrary ; an oppoſite. This is a ſenſe rather col- 
loquial than analogous. 3. [ Revert, Fr.] The fide of the 
coin on which the head is not imprefled. | 
(1.) The ſtrange reverſe of fate you ſee; _ 

I pity'd you, now you may pity me. -Dryden's Aurengx. 
By a ftrange reverſe of things, Juſtinian's law, which for 


5 * 


many ages was neglected, does now obtain, and the Theodoſian 
code is in a manner antiquated. 3 Baer. 

(2.) Count Tariff appeared the reverſe of Goodman fact. 
| | Addiſon. 


| r ces, to which God has annexed the promiſes 
of eternity, are juſt the reverſe of all the purſuits of ſenſe. Rog. 
(3-) As the Romans ſet down the image and inſcription of 
the conſul, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, ſo they 
changed the reverſe always upon new events. Camden. 
Our guard upon the royal fide; » 
On the reverſe our beauty's pride. | Waller. 
Several reverſes are owned to be the tions of an- 
| Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


tique Fr. from rug] Capa- 


1. The 
ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the death A the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſour. 2. Succeſſion to; right of ſucceſſion to. 
(.) As were our England in rever/ios his, bo 
And he our ſubjects next degree in » Shahkeſp. Rich, II. 
A life in rever/ion is not half fo valuable, as that which may 
t be entered on. Hammonds Fundamental:, 
2.) He was very old, and had out-lived moſt of his friends; 
many perſons of quality being dead, who had for recompence 
of ſervices, procured the reverfion of his office. Clarendon. 
Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a future re- 
pentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity ? whoſe life 
depends upon his breath, and is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, 
that it cannot ſecure to itſlf the rewerfion of the very next 
minute. South Sermons. 
So many candidates there ſtand for wit, A 
A place at court is ſcarce fo hard to get: 
In vain they croud each other at the door; 
For e' en reverfions are all d before. 
Fame's a reverfion in which men take place, 
O late re ver ſon ! at their own deceaſe. 


ble of being reverſed. 


Dryaen. 
. Fung. 
To be enjoyed 

in ſucceſſion. 


There are multitudes of reverfionary patents and reverſunary 
promiſes of preferments. | Arbuthnot. 


— contrary. 2 To reverberate. - 
1. retched her ſubjects, gloomy fits the 
Till happy chance revert the La 4 3 
And apith folly, with her wild reſort 

Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. 

(2.) —— — The ſtream boils . 

Record pigs A Ee 
| everted plays in undulating flow.  - Thomſon. 
ToReve'xr. v. . [revertir, old Fr-] To return; to fall 


queen, 


—— 


Prior. 


Too flightly timbred for fo loud a wind, | 
Would have reverted to my bow again. Shakeſp. Hamlet: 
If his tenant patentee ſhall difpoſe of his gift without 
his kin gly 4ſſent, the lands ſhall revert to the king. Bacon. 


REV“RT. 3. /. [from the verb.] Return; recurrence. 
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| A 

Hath not muſick her the fame with rhetoxick ? what 

is a revert but her antiſtrophe ? Peacham on Muſick. 
R8avs'zrt1BLE. . [from revert.) Returnable. 

REV AV“. n. /, [reſverie, Fr] 


Raviteg. n, / [from revide.] One who reviles ; one 


x » 
o . * 


x E v 


who treats another with contumelious terms. 


The bittereſt rewilers are often half · witted people. G. of T. 


Looſe muſing ; irregular Revi'tinoLy. adv. [from revile.] In an opprobrious 


thought. manner; with contume! 
E ——_— The love bear to th bene of expreſſion will not ſuffer 
If the minds f were open, we ſhould ſee but li n = 
or men e REVI'SAL rom revVi Review ; re-examination. 
difference between. that of the wiſe man and that of the ; vat. e roo ne 
there are reveries and numberleſs extravagancies paſs of conſcience to me; ſo fairly and faithfully have I ſet down in 
through both. Addi/on. them the undiſ ſtate of the mind. Pope. 
I am really fo far gone, as to take pleaſure in reveries of this , REVISE. v. @. {reviſus, Latin.] To review; to over- 
To Reyz'sy. u. a [reweftir, revetir, Fr. reueſtio, Latin.] _ intot will think your price too much ; 


* 1. To clothe again. 2. To reinyel z ta veſt again in a 


poſſeſſion or office. 
(1. Her, nathleſs, 
Th enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus regt, deckt wich due habiliments. Spenſer. 
When thou of life rene weſt the ſeeds, 
The withered fields revef their chearful weeds. Watton. 


Reve'sTIaay. n. / [reveſiiawe, Fr. from reveſtio, Latin.] 


Revi'se. u. /. [from the verb.] 


Not, Sir, if you rebiſe it, and retouch. Pope. 

1. Review; re- exami- 

nation. 2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 

corrected. G 

1 ) The author is to be excuſed, wha never, in regard to 

= and other * gives himſelf the troqhle of 
ions and rewiſes. Boyle. 


* where drefſes are repoſited. ay * 1 Ending ham Heat by theet when printed, qua furver- 
the impious Jews aſcribed all miracles to a name, E 3 «/. (re vifeur, Fr. from reviſe.) Examiner ; 
ingraved in the reweffiary of the temple. Camden's Remains. perintendan 


Revi'ctiou. x. /. [reuwi&Sum, Lat.] Return to life. 

If the Rabines p 

of the not in its own, but in the laſt and general flames, 
_ without all hope of revidios. Brown. 


To Revi'cTVaL, w. a. [re and victual.] To ſtock with | 


victuals again. 

It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, and ſpent much 
VV 
reſt. Rakigh's Apology. 


Revi'ston. 2. / [rovifion, Fr. from reviſe.] Review. 
fucceed, we ſhall conclude the days To Revi'srr. v. 4. [reviſiter, Fr. reviſe, reviſite, NA 


To viſit again. 
— — hee 1 reviſit ſafe, 
And feel thy fov'reign vital lamp; ; but thou 


Reviſit t not theſe eyes, that rowl in vain, | 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
Let the pale fire reviſit Thebes, and bear 

Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear. Pope's Statius. 


7. REVIEW. v. . [-e and view.] 1. To look back. 2. Rows VAL, 2. /. [from revive.] Recall from a ſtate of 


To fee again. 3. To conſider over again; to re-exa- 


languor, oblivion, or obſcurity ; recall to life. 


mine. 4. To retrace. 5. To ſurvey ; to overlook ; to 7g, REVIVE. v. n. [revivre, Fr. revive, Latin.) 1. To 


examine. 

(1. So ſwift he flies, that his reviewing eye 

Has loſt the chaſers, and his car the cry. 
(.) r for whoſe ſight 
I have a woman's YE _ n 
8 neis is an im work, and 
a. —— the divine poet from — 
= —_ r he had condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 
(4.) Shah 1 the long laborious ſcene review, | 
And apen all the wounds of Greece anew ? Pope. 


Revie'w. v. . Lreveus, Fr. from the verd.] Survey; re- 


examination. 
He with great indifference conſidered his reviews and ſub- 


ſequent editions. Fell. 
We make 2 | review of the whole work, and a ge- 
neral review of nature; that, by comparing them, their 1 


correſpondency may appear. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
The — of — bear a thouſand —— and revieaus; 
the more narrowly we look into them, the more occaſion we 
ſhall have to admire. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
To REVILE. v. a. [re and 25 ] To reproach; to 
vilify ; to treat with contumely. 
Alked for their paſs by every ſquib, 
That liſt at will them to (* Mib. 
_ I read in's looks 
Matter againſt me; and his eye rei d 
Me as his abjett object. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Fear not the — of men, neither be afraid of their 
re vilings. Iſaiah, li. 7. 
She till beareth him an invincible hatred, rewileth him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Swift, 


Revi're. n. /. [from the verb.] Reproach ; contumely ; 


exprobration. Not uſed, but elegant. 
I heard thee in the en, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid 2 LN whom 


The gracious judge, without revele, reply d. 


| — 


Milton. 


Denham. 


return to life. 2. To return to vigour or fame; to ric 


from or, ablivion, or obſcurity. 
(2. e Lord heard Elijah, and he foul of the child came 
unto hi —— and he revived. 1 Kings, xvii. 22. 
8 So he dies; 
But ſoon revives : death over r him no power 
than long uſurp. Milton. 
— I revive | | 
At this laſt Gght, aſſur'd that man ſhall live. Milton. 
To Revi'vs. v. a. 1. To bring to life again. 2. To 
raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, or oblivion. 3. To 


renew; to recollect; to bring back to the memory. 4. 
To quicken; to rouſe. 5. To recomfort ; to reſtore to 
hope. 6. To bring again into notice. 7. [In chymiſtry 1 
To recover from a mixed ſtate. 


(1.) Spot more delicious, than thoſe gardens feign d 


Of reviu d Adonis. Milton. 
(2.) Noiſe of arms, or view of martial guiſe, | 
Might not revive defire of knightly exerciſe. Spenſer. 


(3.) The memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thoſe ideas, which after imprinting have been laid aſide out of 
ſight. Locke. 
The mind has a power in many caſes to revive perceptions, 


which it has once had. Locke. 
( 4.) I ſhould revive the ſoldiers hearts; Z 
Becauſe I ever found them as 2 Shakeſpeare. 
What firſt AEncas in this | 
Rewiv'd his courage, and his fear expell d. Dryden, | 


Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 
Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. 
(5-) God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reuiuing in 


our ge. a, ix. 8. 
(6.) He'll uſe me as he does my betters, 


Publiſh my life, my will, my letters, 
Revive the libels born to die, 
Which Pope muſt bear as well as I, 


T0 c 


Swift, 


K = V 


Revi'ver. x. /. [from revive.] That which invigorates 
or revives. 


To REVIVIFICATE. v. a. [revivifer, Fr. re and vivific, 


R E V. 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt, 


Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakeſp. T. John. 
This people hath x revolting and a rebellious heart; they are 


; revolied and gone. Jer. v. 53. 
Lat.] To recall to life. 2 | (2.) You are already love's firm votary, * 

Revivie ICA TION. . . [from revivicate.] The act of And cannot ſoon a and change your mind. Shakeſp, 
recalling to life. | | | Revo'rr. n. /. [rewoite, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Deſer- 


As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, ſo long 

are theſe medicines of reviwification in preparing. Spectator. 

Revivi'scexncy. 2. . [reviviſc, reviviſcentia, Latin. ] 
Renewal of life. | 


tion ; change of fides. 2. A revolter ; one who changes 
ſides. Not in uſe. 3. Groſs departure from duty. 
(1.) He was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy as much 


; ; | 3 Rea enfeebled by daily revolts. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Scripture makes mention of a reſtitution and reviviſcency of If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 


all things at the end of the world. Burnet. thoſe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reſt, 

Revu'x1on. 2. /. [reunion, Fr. re and wnion.] Return to in caſe of a revolt, Adaiſon's State of the War, 

a ſtate of juncture, coheſion, or concord. | 2.) Nou ingrate revolts, * 

She, that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, an bloody Neros, uy — up the womb : | 

She that had all magnetick force alone, Of your dear mother England. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne. T (3-) * 7 * 1 revolt ; 

To REun1're. v. 4. [re and unite.) 1. To join again; 1 A5 — nar "in — Shale ſp. 
to make one whole a ſecond time; to join what is divided. po Fart. [from rewo/t.] Having ſwerved from 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance one. yy N ö | | 

By this match the line of Charles the great | | J. 

Was reunited to the crown of France.  Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Do REUNI TE. v. 2. To cohere again. | 

Re'vocanLe. adj. [revacable, Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.] 
1. That may be recalled. 2. That may be repealed. 

(1.) Howſoever you ſſiew bitterneſs, do not act any thing 

that is not rewocadle. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Re'vocanLeness. n. /. [from revecable.] The quality 

of being revocable. a 

To Re'vocare. v. 4. [revoco, Latin.] To recall; to call To 
back. | 

His ſucceſſor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 


— Thou ſingle haſt maintain'd | 
\ painſt revolfed multitudes the cauſe of truth. Milton. 
Revo'LTER. =. /. [from revolt.] One who changes ſides; 
2 deſerter ; a renegade. | | | 
Fair honour that thou doſt thy God, in truſting 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, | 
A murderer, a rewolter, and a robber. Milton's Agonifles. 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Thoſe, who are negligent or revolters, ſhall periſh. Swift. 
Revo'Lys, wv. 2. [revolvo, Latin.) 1. To roll in a 
circle ; to perform a revolution. 2. To fall back. 
(.) They do not revolve about any common center. Cheyne. 


Daniel's Civil War. 


N 1 If the earth revol ve thus, each houſe near the equator muſt 
= And re-aflume his liberalities. : move a thouſand miles an hour. MWatts's Intr. of the Mind. 
Re'vocaT1on. . / [revecation, Fr. revecatio, Lat.] 1. — Each revolving year, 5 
Act of recalling. 2. State of being recalled. 3. Repeal; The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. Pope. 
reverſal. . (2.) On the deſertion of an _— the juriſdiction does if/o 


(1.) One, that ſaw the 2 bent for the revocation of jure revolve to the judge a quo. Ayli es Parergon. 

Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. Hooker. To Revo'Lve. v. 4. [rewalvo, Lat.] 1. To roll any thing 
(2.) Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell him that round. 2. To confider; to meditate on. 

he had received advice of his revocation. Hobel Vocal Foreft. (1.) Then in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 
(3.) A law may ceaſe to he in force, without an expreſs re- 


/ : F Rewoly'd on heav'n's great axis. N Millor. 5 
recation of the lawgiver. White. (2.) You may revolve what tales I told you Ay 
If a grievance be inflited on a perſon, he may appeal, it is Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Sbaleſp. 


not neceſſary to pray a revocation of ſuch a grievance. Ayliffe. 
Jo REVO'KE. v. a, ſrevoguer, Fr. rewoco, Lat] 1. To 
repeal ; to reverſe. 2. To check ; to repreſs. 3- To 
draw back. | | g | 
(J.) When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the whole 


RevoLu'Tion. n. /. revolution, Fr. revolutus, Latin. } 
1. Courſe of any thing which returns to the point at 
which it began to move. 2. Space meaſured by ſome 
revolution. 3. Change in the ſtate of a government or 


cauſe for which it was made ſtill remaining, do we not herein 
_ revoke our very own deed, and upbraid ourſelves with folly, 

yea all that were makers of it with overſight and error. Hooker. 
What reaſon is there, but that thoſe ts and privileges 
ſhould be revoked, or reduced to the firſt intention? Spenſer. 
| Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live ; | : 


Rewoke his doom, or elſe my ſentence give. Dryden. 
(2.) She ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke, 

That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury mad, | 

They gan abſtain. Spenſer. 

(63. —-— Shame were to revole 

The forward footing for an hidden ſhade. Sfenſer. 
Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 

Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. 


RE VON EMENT. = /. [from revele.] Revocation; repeal; 
recall. Little in uſe. e | 
Let it be nois'd, | 
That through our interceſſion, this revokement | 
And pardon comes. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To REVO'LT. v. n. Crevolter, French; revoltare, Italian.] 
1. To fall off from one to another. It denotes ſomething 
of pravity or rebellion. 2. To change. Not in uſe. 
(1.) All will revolt from me, and turn to hum, Shakeſp, 


| (x. 
Such reſtleſs revolution, day by day 


than the ſhort revolution of a day. 


miting what they drink. 


country. It is uſed among us xa ISN, for the change 
produced by the admiſſion of king William and queen 
Mary. 4. Rotation; circular motion. 5. Motion back- 
ward. . N 
On their orbs impoſe 


Repeated. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They will be taught the diurnal rewolution of the heavens. 
| TE Watts. 
(2.) At certain revolutions are they brought, 

And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for their mounting, 
ryden. 
The Perſian wept over his army, that within the — — 
of a ſingle age, not a man would be left alive. Wake. 
(3+) The late revolution, juſtified by its neceſſity, and the good 


it had 5— will be a laſting anſwer. Davenant. 
. — Fear 
Comes thund' ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceleſs head. | Ho Milton. 


To REVO“MIT. v. 4. [revomir, French; re and womit.] To 
vomit; to vomit again. WED 3 285 
They might caſt it up, and take more yomiting end revo- 
Hale will on Providence. 


KR HA 
Revvu'Ls10N- . . [revulfiot, Fr. revulſus, Latin.) The 


act of revelling or drawing humours from 
of the body. 

Derivation differs from revulfiox only in the meaſure of the 
diſtance, and the force of the medicines uſed : if we draw it to 
ſome very remote or contrary part, we call it rewulfion ; if 


only to ſome neighbouring * and by gentle means, we call 
it derivation. 55 Wiſeman of Tumours. 
There is a way of re: let blood in an adverſe part. 


| 1 ; Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of frenzies, by caſual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which ſeems reaſonable 
enough, by the violent revu{{on it may make of humours from 
the head. | | Temple's Miſcellames. 
Revu'Lsive. adj. Having the power of revulſion. 

His flux of blood breaking forth again with greater violence 
than it had done before, was not to be ſtopped by outward ap- 
plications, nor the rewulſrues of any kind. | Fell. 

To REWA'RD. v. @. [re and award, to give in return. 
Skinner.) 1. To give in return. 2. To repay ; to re- 
compenſe for ſomething good. | 

(1.) Thou haſt rexvarded me good, whereas I have reward- 
ed thee evil. | 1 Sam. xxiv. 17. 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pſalm xxxv. 12. 

(2.) God rewards thoſe that have made uſe of the ſingle ta- 
lent, that loweſt proportion of grace, which he is pleaſed to 

give; and the method of his rewarding, is by giving them 


more grace. | | | Hammond. 
7 » judge th' unfaithful dead, but to reward 8 

His faithful, and receive them mto bliſs. Milton. 

There is no more reaſon to reward a man for believing that 

four is more than three, than for being hungry or ſleepy ; be- 

cauſe theſe things do not proceed from choice, but from natu- 


a remote part 


ral neceſſity. A man muſt do fo, nor can he do otherwiſe. 
7 | Wilkins. 
The ſupreme being rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt. 
| | Broome on the Odyſſey. 


REWA RD. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. Recompenſe given 
for good performed. 2. It is ſometimes uſed with a 
mixture of irony, for puniſhment or recompenſe of evil. 

(1.) Rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe ſome- 


thing willingly done well or ill; without which reſpect, though 


we may ſometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit and 


not a reward. | Hooker. 
To myſelf I owe this due regard, . 
Not to make love my gift, but my reward. 5 3 
Men have conſented to the immortality of the ſoul and the re- 


compenſes of another world, promiſing to themſelves ſome pe- 
wards of virtue after this life. | Tillotſon. 
REWA RADABLE. adj. [from reward.) Worthy of reward. 
Men's actions are judged, whether in their own nature re- 
wardable or ua” | wp | Hooker. 
The action that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an act of religion, and re- 
wardable by God, if done in obedignce to our ſuperiors. 
| 1 aylor”s Rule of Living Holy. 
Rewa'zoer. n. . [from reward.] One that rewards; 
one that recompenſes. 5 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. 
As the ſupreme Being is the only proper judge of our perfec- 
tions, ſo is he the only fit rewarder of them. 
Ill judges, as well as reavarders,. have popular aſſemblies been, 
of thoſe who beſt deſerved from them. Savift. 
To REWO“R D. v. a. [ and word.] To repeat in the ſame 


words. 
— Bring me to the teſt, 5 | 
And I the matter will reword; which madneſss 
Would gambol from. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
RAA TRBA RATE. adj. [from rhabarbara, Lat.] Impreg- 
nated or tinctured with rhubarb. | 5 
The ſalt humours muſt be evacuated by the ſenate, rhabar- 
barate, and ſweet manna purgers, with acids added, or the pur- 
ging waters. Flyer on the Humours. 
Ru a'sDOMANCY. 2. . [Lag and warkic.] Divination 
by a wand. | | 


— 


Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Addiſon, 


EE. * 


R H E 
Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is uſed in ꝑineral dix 


coveries, with a forked hazel, commonly called Moſes's rod, 
which, freely held forth, will ſtir and play if any mine be un- 
der it. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Rnua'esopisr. 3. [from rhapſody.] One who writes 
without regular qe pendence of one part upon another. 
Aſk our a ſediſt, if you have nothing but the excellence 
and lovelineſs of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or pu- 
niſhments, how many vicious wretches will you ever reclaim. 
1 | Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
RHA'/PSODY. n. /. [taut ; cans, to few, and dh, a 
ſong.] Any number of parts joined together, without 
neceſſary dependence or natural connection. 
Such a deed, as ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſedy of words. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
This — and ha, ſody of difficulties was not to be ſup- 
poſed in each ſingle ſinner. | Hammond. 
He, that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a r7hap/ody of tales fit for the entertainment of 
others. K | Locke, 
The words flide over the ears, and vaniſh like a rhap/edy of 
evening tales. | Watts on the Mind. 
1 BERRY- 7. J. [ſpina cervina, Lat.] Buckthorn, a 
plant. | | | 
RHE'TQRICK. =. / esl; rhetorique, Fr.] 1. The 
a@&ofFpeaking not merely with propriety, but with art 
and elegance. 2. The power of perſuaſion ; oratory. 
(r.) We could not allow him an orator, who had the beſt 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhetorigue, if he had 
not acquired the art of uſing them, Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Of the paſſions, and how they are moved, Ariſtotle, in his 
ſecond book of rhetoric, hath admirably diſcourſed in a little 
compals. | Locke's Thoughts on Reading. 
Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, rhetorick inſtructs to 
ſpeak elegantly. | | er on Learning. 
(2.) The heart's ſtill rhetorick, diſclos'd with eyes. Shakeſp. 
His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, | | 


Whence of pure rhetorick whole ſtreams outflow. Fairfax. 
Enjoy your.dear wit and gay rhetorich, - | | 
That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. Miltox. 


RaeTo'RICAL. adj. [rbetoricus, Lat. from rhetorick.] Per- 
taining to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 
The apprehenſion is ſo deeply riveted into my mind, that rhe- 
torical flouriſhes cannot at all looſen it. | More. 
Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a blackmore, and Pompey 
had on a dark garment at Pharſaha, theſe were preſages of their 
overthrow, which notwithſtanding are ſcarce rhetorical ſequels ; 
concludifig metaphors from realities, and from conceptions me- 
taphorital inferring realities again. | Brown. 
The ſubje& may be moral, logical, or rhetorical, which does 
not come under our ſenſes. : Watts on the Mind. 
Rat To'rICALLY. adv. [from rhetorical.) Like an ora- 
tor; figuratively ; with intent to move the paſſions. 
To RHeToO'rICATE. v. u. [rhetoricor, low Lat. from e- 
zorick.) To play the orator ; to attack the paſſions, 
»Twill be much more ſeaſonable to reform, than apologize or - 
rhetoricate ; not to ſuffer themſelves to periſh in the midſt of fuck 
ſolicitations to be faved. Decay of Piety. 
RuzTor1'cian. 3. /. [rhetoricien, Fr. rhetor, Lat.] 1. 
One who teaches the fcience of rhetorick. 2: An ora- 
tor. Leſs proper. 555 
(1.) The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoriciant, which ever had 
young auditors, lived till they were an hundred years old. Bac... 
'Tis the buſineſs of rhetoricians to treat the characters of the 
paſiions. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time a mean orator. _ Baker on Learning. 
(2.) He 14 45 at Lions a declaiming prize, | 9 8 
At which the vanquiſh'd rhetorician dies. Dryden. 
Rnyt ToR1'Clan. adj. Suiting a maſter of rhetorick. 
Boldly preſum'd with rhetorician pride, | TER 
To hold of any queſtion either fide, Blackmore. 


RHEUM. mn. / [gepa ; rheume, F r. A thin watery mat- 
ter oozing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. 
Quincy. 


ee 


R H Y 
Truſ not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes 
For villainy is not without fuch a rbeum; | 
And he long traded in it, makes it ſeem 


Like rivers of remorſe, 


| Sha 
You did void your rbcum upon my beard. 
Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, 


Rheums chill the winter, agues b blaſt the ſpring. Prior. 
RUEUMA'TICK, adj. [Fiufeariicts ; from rheum. ] Proceed- 


ing _ rheum or a peccant watery humour. 
e moon, the 1 of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, | | 
That rheumattck diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſp. 
The blood taken away looked very ſiay or rheumatick. Flover. 


RuRU“NMATISM. u. /. [frpatopd; ; rhetimatiſme, Fr. rheu- 
matiſmus, Lat.] A 2 diſtemper ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from acrid humours. 

Rhewhatifm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the membrana com- 
munis muſculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for motion ; 
and it ſeems to be occaſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the 
1 glands in the joints are rendered ſtiff and gritty in 
the gout _ 

The thiotlin quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, 
And na r I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

15 My. adj. [from rbeum.] Pull of ſharp moiſture. 

———— 1; Brutus fick? * 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, | 
To dare the vile contagion of the ni — 


5 IJ 


And tempt the rhewmy and unp 
To add unto his ſickneſs. Shateſd. Julius Ceſar. 
The South he loos'd, who night and horror brings, 
And fogs are ſhaken from his wings: 


From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours ; 

| His head and rbeamy eyes diftil in ſhow'rs. ** 

RIH OC ZROS. 2. g. [ov and king; rhinsetrot, Fr.] A 

— 228 in the Eaſt Indies armed with a horn on his 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 


The arm'd rhinoceros, or . tyger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 


Sball never tremble. Shake . Mathers, 
If you draw your beaſt ih ah emblem, ſhew a la of the 
country natural to the beaſt ;. 3 Indian 
lan the crocodile, an E FTracbham. 


dſcape, gyptian. 
wo n. .. [rhambe, Pr. rhombus, Lat. * 
12 parallelogram or quad rangular Ire, hav- 
ing . ur ſicles equal, and conſiſting of parallel lines, 
ith two oppoſite angles acute, and two obtuſe : it is 


| their baſe. .. revoux and Harris. 
Save the fun his labour, and that fvift 
NoSurnal and diurnal 7homb fippes'd 


Inviſible elſe above all OP the wheel | 
Of day and night. | = 
See how in warhke mpker they appear, 
In 7hombs and l 


and wings 
775 e 2 


bs My er Re of of foes 
8 


gure appronching to a rhomb. 
Many other 


formed by two equal and right cones joined together at — 


love makes every man a rbihner, 


R 1 3 


correſpondence of us kit Bind of one verſe to the kü 
ſound or ſyllable of another. 3- Poetry; a poem. 4. 
A word of ſound to anſwer to another word. 
(z.) The youth with ſongs and rhrmes : | 
Some dance, fome hale the rope. Denbum. 
2.) For rhyme the radder is of verſes, 
With which lke ſhips they their courſes. Hudibras. 
Such was the riews, inde ut ſongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in theſe h times; 
As would a plump of tremblin 1 that riſe 
Againſt an eagle ſbuſing from the ſkies, 
Copid throws a baile _ 
We make him wound the lover's heart ; 
Bat if he takes his bow and quiver, 
Tis ſure he muſt transfix the 
For rhime with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And found has right to ſenſe. 
(3.) All his manly power'it did 
As he were warmed with inchanted — 
That oftentimes he quak d. 
Who would not ſing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himſelf to ſing, and build the Boy rhime. 
No ſportive non 
Carol incondite — with ſuiting notes, | 
And quaver inharmonious. Philips. 
(4.) What wiſe means 1 it haſt thou choſe ? 
Know, fame and fortune made of proſe. 
Is thy ambition ſweating for a r 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Fairy Queen. 
Milton, 


Thou unambitious fool, at this time ? Young. 
Rn vun or reaſon. Nuniber or ſenſe. 
. 
To have reaſon for my v 
But from that time unto 
I had neither nor re ME Spenſer. 
The guiltineſs of my mi 3 the; ſſneſs of the foppe- 
ty into a received belief, in deſpight of the tooth of all vd.me 
and reaſon, that they were fairies. Shakeſpeare. 
bs v. 3, 1. To agree in found. 2. To make 
ver es. 
(1.) He was too warm on - - gr wen * 
But f his notions as they 
And, 1 im A und rattled, all was well. Dryden. 
(2.) Theſe fellows'of infinite that can bine them 
eee they do _ Robe 
Shakeſp. — 


"'E'"" There mared'd the bard and bluckhead, ide by fide 


Who e fo hite, and patroniz'd for pride. 
Ra wu n. 


" Pope. 
u. . [from röm.] One who makes 
rhymes ; a verſiſier; a poet'in contem 
Feall'd ; will ballad us out ©) tune. dae, 
. — w 7 the Kin to gre, 
ir wtifivels, — 


upon their lands, to entertain any of 
or news- tellers. Davies on Ireland. 


Rhymer come on, and do the worſt you' can; 
I fedr not you, nor yet a better man. 
Mien d rhime is conſtrained at an 


age, when the — 
though not a poet. 
I ſpeak of thoſe who are only rbingſter:. 


| Grew. Þ . 
e rbomboi de, Fr.] A fi- n oo. Hs "dmg Pe. from rig 


to another. * 


of > een fr 1 e and they ar RIB. =. /. [nibbe, Sexon-] 1. A bone in me body. . 


Ru ONBOITDAL. 


{from ed.! Approaching in 


1 
Another ne Minis bf 2 ** had ma- 
. uy others infixed round the middle of it. Woodward. 


Rav'nars. . . [rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal root 
Aightly purgative, referred by botaniſts to the dock. 
What „ ena, or what purgative drug 
Would ſcour theſe Englith hence. Shatefd. 
Having fixed the foctanel, I purged him with an infuſien of 


rbubarh in ſmall ale. Wiſtman's Surgery. 


RHYME. ». J. ldd; rhythme, Fr.] 1. A bharmonical cm 
ſucceſſion of ſounds. 2. The conſonance of verſes; the 


num; but the tiearer they are 


Mackerh. . ds rag 


Any piece of timber or other matter hich ft 
— agg he? 


* 
eac n 


of a circle ; dey ro nnd bro, 2 they up mk 


bear the weight of their breaſts : the 
ribs are of two ſorts ; che upper are called true ribs, be- 
cauſe their cartilaginous ends are received into the finus of the 
ſternum: the five lower are called falſe vibe, becauſe they are 
ſofter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt is joined to the ex- 
2 of the ſternum, the cartilaginous r of the reſt 
tied to one another, and thereby leaving 
dilatation of the ſtomach and ends + 
it is not del to them, but 


* 


ſhort ribs is ſhorter than all the reſt: 


ſometimes to the muſculus obliquus defcendens. Quincy. 
Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion ? 
Whoſe horrid image doth 5 my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart at my ribs, 
ainſt the uſe of nature Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


e open'd my left fide, and took 
Fin thence a rib, with cordial ſpirĩts warm 


And life blood ſtreaming freſh. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Sure he, who firſt the try'd, 

In-harden'd oak his heart did hide, | 

And 71bs of iron arm'd his ſide. 8 s Horace. 


2.) I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour glaſs run, 
But 1 ſhould think of ſhallows 6b of flats ; 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock d in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kits her burial. Shakeſp. Merch. of Fenice. 
The ſhips with ſhatter'd ribs ſcarce creeping from . — 
ton. 


RIBALD. 3. . [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, Italian.] A — 
rough, mean. brutal wretch. 
lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanced, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe fo fair and ſheen, 
| Your ribauld.nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 


Hoiſts fails, — Shateſp. Raw on Cheers, 


Wak'd by the lark, — FR PEG 
night will hide our joys no longer. Shakeſp. 


| Spenſer. 


of laurel grac'd theſe 7:bbalds, 

From laſhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. Pope. 
 Ri/naALDAY- . —— ribald; pi” Poo old Fr.] Mean, 
led, brutal la 

Mr. ang Eng ns, that arten has no oe. wit ; 

Buckingham "tis an wit, W nothin 
more to hes bare-faced ribaldry. Dryden: 


The ribaldry of the low characters 1s is different ; the reeve, 


from each other. 

In 28 loom theſe ſcenes were wr: 
Embelliſh'd with good morals.and juſt thought, 
True nature i hr noble. light you fe 


E'er yet debauch'd b 
To * ry Sram 3 AH 
> > 2 


miller, and cook are 


. 


profſion of - were once in practice 
| would ſee their _ nd i in- 
a0 Benfavs or lay- converſation, once 
= ok yu of of 


phaneneſs. 
| n. 1. ſ. [rubands, 
times written rib ben.] 
filk, which is worn for ornament. 


#uban, Fr. This word is ſome⸗ 


„ „ mne ſhall be looſe-enrob'd, | 
Wi pendent, flaring bout her head. Shakeſp. | 

HOT Orr Wee ng 

was loo Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
See! in che lis they wait the trumpet 's found ; 

Some love device is wrought on ev'ry fword, 

And ev'ry riband bears ſome myſtick word. --Granuille. 
RAE D. adj, [from 1. 1. Furniſhed with fibs. 2. 


A as the body by ribs. 3. Marked with protube- 


©.) Was Ly rocks eee nid with ſieel? 
Su refiſt, or not to feel? Fans. 
Hung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears 


ter { 
aſt of 'of theſe | 


being 'choaked by ribaldry or pro- 


A fleet of filk ; © mow web of "- 


R I C 
Which ſhzivelld in its infancy remains, 
Like a cdos d , nor ſtretebes wide its veins, 


But as the ſeaſuns in their orcle run, 
Opes us 7:66'4 ſurface to the nearer ſun. 


wu ow — Remember 5 
e nat ral brav ry of ale, which ſtandes 
As Neptune's par * "allied and pated in, 
With 2 arſcaleable, and roaring waters, 
R1'znoOx. =». /. See RIAN D. 
To Ri'sxoasT. v. x. [rib and roaf.] To beat ſoundly. 
A burleſque word. 
That done, he riſes, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boaſting 
Of his magnificent ribr v afting Butler. 
1 have been pinched in fleſh, and well N under my 
former maſtesd ; but I'm in now for ſkin and all. L'Eſtrangc. 
RI“S wok r. u. /. [plantage.] A plant. 
Ric. n. . Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; 
as in 1 verſes uf þ ortunatus : 
ce potent, ſi inter pres barbarus 
Adjutos forti hoc — nomen dy 
Hil'pric Barbarians a ſtout helper term 
So Alfric is altogether ſtrong ; Ethelric, nobly fro 
erful : to the fame ſenſe as Polyermes, Gre, Pl Opi- 
mius. Gobſon's Camden. 
Rice. u. /. ſoryza, Lat.] One of the eſcutent grains : it 
hath its grains diſpoſed into a panicle, which are almoſt 
of an oval figure, and are covered with a thick huſk, 
fomewhat like barley : this grain is cultivated in moſt of 
the Eaſtern countries. Miller. 
Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind; it is kindly to 
human 9 — proper for the conſumptive, and thole ſub- 
Jet to hæmo Arbuthnot. 
If the ſnuff get out of the ſnuffers, it may fall into a.diſh of 
rice milk. Swift's Directions to the * 
RICH. adj. [riche, Fr. ricco, Italian; muca, Saxon.] 
Wealthy ; abounding in wealth; abounding i in money or 
polſeſſions ; opulent: oppoſed to . 2. Valuable ; 
eſtimable ; precious ; ſplendid ; ſumptuous. 3. Having 
any 8 or A e in a great quantity or degree. 


Cav; 


Sbaleſp. 


or pow- 


4. Fertile ; fruitful. 5. Abundant ; plentiful. 6. A- 
Lane, ; — ck as, paſtures rich in flocks. 
7. Havi BY precious. 


(.) Lam as rich in ſuch a jewel, 


As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were l. Shakeſp. 
The rich ſhall not give more, and the — leſs, 222 
A thief bent to unhoard the caſh 
Of ſome rich burgher. Milton. 
Kicb was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own embaſſador. Dryden. 
Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 
in all the comforts of life. Locke. 
4. Tr benefactors, who have. beauti- | 
. 5 
2. in rich attire, 
Conſanmate lo lovely ſmil'd. Milton. 
Matilda never was meanly dreſs' d in her life; and nothing 
. but that which is very rich and beautiful to 
\G ) So we th' Arabian coaſt do know | 
AS when the blow, 
By the riob odour taught to fteer, 
Though neither day -nor ſtar appear. Waller. 
Each minute ſhall be rich in ſome great action. Noave. 
2 and rich ſpices are fetched from India. Baker, 
@) There are, who fondly — of inereaſe, 
Rich gn mold on their ul natur'd land 
Induce. Philips, | 
(,.) The ous Eaſt with richeft hand 
Pours on her ſons barbarick pearl and gold. Milton. 


.) Groves whoſe rich trees wept odorous-gums and balm. 
Ri'cned. a {. [from rich.] Enriched. 'Obſolete. 


* 


12e 


— Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts, and with c 

With plenteous rivers and wide ſk: 
We make thee lady, 


Ricks. n. / [richeſſes, Fr.] 1. Wealth; money or 


Jon rich'd, 
meads, e 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


poſſeſſions. 2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance. 
(1.) The inftrumentalneſs of riches to charity has rendered it 
neceftary by laws to ſecure propriety. Hammond. 
Chemiſts ſeek riches by tranſmutation and the great elixir. 
| | | Spratt. 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and ſilver, but in 
having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby we 
are enabled to procure to ourſelves a greater plenty of the con- 
venie.icies of life, than comes within their reach, who, ſharing 
the gold and filyer of the world in a leſs proportion, want the 
means of plenty and power, and ſo are poorer. Locke. 
What r:ches give us, let us firit enquire, 
Meat, tire, and cloaths; what more? meat, cloaths, and 
fire. | Pope. 
(2.) The riches of heavn's pavement, trodden gold. Milt. 
RI chLY. adv. [from rich.] 1. With riches; wealthily ; 
ſplendidly; magnificently. 2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. 
3- Truly ; abundantly. An ironical uſe. 
(1.) In Belmont is a lady richiy left, 
And the is fair, at 1qwendrous virtues. . . Shakeſp. 
Women richly gay in gems. | Milton. 
(2.) In animals, fome ſmells are found more richly than in 
plants, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
After a man has ſtudied the laws of England, the reading the 
reports of adjudged caſes will richly improve him. atts. 
(3-) There is fuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of the peo- 
ple, that one would not be ſorry to ſee them beſtowing upon one 
another a chaſtiſement, which they ſo r7chly deſerve. Addiſon. 
R1i'cyness. 2. . from rich.] 1. Opulence; wealth. 2. 
Finery ; ſplendour. 
neſs. 4. Abundance or 
Wr qualities. 5 
(1.) Of virtue you have left proof to the world; 
And virtue is grateful with beauty and richneſs adorn'd. Sid. 
. 2 This town is famous for the richneſs of the ſoil. Addiſon. 
( 4.) I amuſed myſelf with the richneſs and variety of colours 
in the weſtern parts of heaven. 2 Spectator. 
(J.) The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 
Shou'd clearly prove the r:chneſs of his food. Dryden. 
1. A pile of corn or hay regu- 


perfection of any quality. 5. 


Rick. n. /. SeeReex. 
larly heaped up in the open field, and ſheltered from 
wet. 2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 

(1.) - An inundation | | 
O'erflowed a farmer's barn and ſtable ; 
Whole richt of hay and ſtacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, houſes, barns, 
and corn ricks., | | Mortimer Huſbandry. 
K. In the North they bind them up in ſmall bundles, and 
make ſmall ricis of them in the field. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

RI'CKETS. n. /. [rachitis, Lat. A name given to the di- 
ſtemper at its firſt appearance by Gin. 
is a diſtemper in children, from an unequal diſtribution 
of nouriſhment, whereby the joints grow knotty, and 

the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and friction. 1 1 25 : Ye 

In ſome years, liver-grown, ſpleen, and rickets are put altoge- 
ther, by reaſon of their likeneſs. Graunt's Bill. - 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o' th' head, 

| I ſhould po id thy eſtate, if he were dead; 

He's ſo far gone with the rictets and th' evil, 

That one ſmall doſe will ſend him to the devil. 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 

Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 

Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 

And help the rictets in the brain; 

But when our ſouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. - 


Prior. 


Pick ET. a4. [from rickets.] Diſeaſed with the ric kets. 


- 


3. Fertility; fecundity ; fruitful- 


Rrppance. 2. , [from rid.] 1. Deliverance. 


$wift. 


The richets 


 'of Mort. 


Dryden. 


R 1. 


In a young animal, when the ſolids are too lax, the caſe of 

rickety children, the diet ſhould be gently aſtringent. Arbuth. 

Ri'cTuURe. n. ſ. [rifure, Lat.] A gaping. Dict. 
Rip. pret. of ride. 


To RID. v. a, from bneddan, Saxon.) 1. To ſet free; 
to redeem, 2. To clear; to diſencumber. 3. To di- 
ſpatch. 4. To drive away; to remove by violence; to 
deſtroy. al 

(1. 10 is he that delivereth me from my cruel enemies; thou 
ſhalt rid me from the wicked man. Pſalm xvili. 49. 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pſalm exliv. 
I will bring you out from under their burthens, and 774 you 
out of their bondage. Exodus, vi. 6. 
(2.) They were not before ſo willing to be rid of their learned 
paſtor, as now importunate to obt.un him again from them, 
who had given him entertainment. Hooker. 
I muſt vid all the ſeas of pirates. Shakeſp. 
We'll uſe his coutenance ; which being done, 

Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe | 

His ſpeedy taking off. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Upon the word, ſtept forth | 

B. Johnſon. 


Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. 

I can put on 

Thy terrors, as I 7 thy mildneſs on, 
Image of thee in all tlüngs; and ſhall ſoon, 


Arm'd with thy might, 7:4 beav'n of theſe rebell d. Milton. 
Did faints for this bring in their plate; NDS 
For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, 
Happy was he that could be vid on't, Hudibras. 
| he god uneaſy till he ſlept again, | 
Reſolv'd at once to rid himſelf of pain. Dyyden. 


The greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's deſire, 
in proportion to the greatneſs it appears to have; though eve- 
ry Feels trouble moves us, and ſets on work to get / id of it. 
* | : Locke. 

The ladies aſked, whether we believed that the men of any 
town would, at the ſame conjuncture, have loaden themſelves 

with their wives ; or rather, whether they would not have been 


glad of ſuch an opportunity to get rid of them? Addiſon. 
(3.) Having the beſt at Barnet field, 
We'll thither firaight ; for willingneſs rids away. Shakeſp. 


| (4+) Ah deathſmen ! you have rid this ſweet young prince. 

— 5 Shakeſpeare. 

2. Diſen- 

cumbrance; loſs of ſomething one is glad to loſe. - z. 
Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 

(1.) Deliverance from ſudden death, riddance from all adver- 


ſity, and the extent of ſaving mercy towards all men. Hooker. 
T3.) I have too griev d a heart | 
To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part.  ' 
—A gentle riddance. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
By this, the cock had a good riddance of his rival. LI" Eft. 

(3.) Thoſe bloffoms, and thoſe dropping gums, * - 

That he beſtrown, unſightly and unſmooth, | 
Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milton. 


Rrppen. the participle of ride. 


He could never have ridden out an eternal period, but it muſt 
be by a more powerful being than himſelff. Hate, 
RIDDLE. . /. [nædelr, Saxon, from pede, counſel, 
perhaps a trial of wit.] 1. An enigma; a puzzling 
queſtion; a dark problem. 2. Any thing puzzling. 3: 

[hniddle, Saxon.] A coarſe or open ſieve. | 

(1. How did you dare | | 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, | 
In riddles and in charms of death. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The Theban monſter, that p $'d | SLE 
Her riddle, and him, who folv'd it not, devour'd; / 
That once found out and foly'd, for grief and ſpight 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian ſteep. | 
(2.) Tas a ſtrange 7:ddle of a lady; 
Not love, if any loy'd her: hey day! 
So cowards never uſe their might, 
But againſt fuch as will not fight. 


Milton. 


(3.) Horſe-beans Md tares, ſown together, are eafily parted 
_ with a riddle, Mortimer's H«ſbatid dry. 


R ID 
To RYDDLE. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To ſolve; to 
unriddle. There is ſomething of whimſical analogy be- 
tween the two ſenſes of the word riddle: as, we fay, 10 
ſift @ queſtion : but their derivations differ, 2. To ſepa- 
rate by a coarſe ſieve. 

1.) Riddle me this, and gueſs him if you can, 


ho bears a nation in a fingle man ?  Dryden's Juv. 
(2.) The fineſt ſifted mould muſt be ridaled in. 
To RI“ DDLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſpeak ambigu- 
ouſly or obſcurely. 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shaleſp. 
RI DDLIXGLV. adv. [from riddle.] In the manner of a 
riddle; ſecretly. | 
Though like the peſtilence and old-faſhion'd love, 
Ridalingiy it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate | 
Is poor. | Donne. 
To RIDE. v. . preter. rid or rode; part. rid or ridden. 


{[pidan, Saxon; rijden, Dutch.] 1. To travel on horſe- 


back. 2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not to 
walk. 3. To be ſupported in motion. 4. To manage 
aft horſe. 5. To be on the water. 6. To be ſupported 
by ſomething ſubſervient. | 
(.) — Brutus and Caſſius 3 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. 


Through ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rides, 
While ev'ry ſhat is levell'd at his fides. | 
Let your maſter ride on before, and do you gallop after him. 
« Sabi, Directions to the Groom. 
(2.) Infected be the air whereon they ride. 
mains of mankind. 
(3.) As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, | 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree, 
On which heav'n ride, knit all the Grecian: ears 


To his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 


(4.) - Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, 
Proper to gentle blood ; ſome ethers feign, 
To — ſeeds, as did thiswaunter ; but in vain. Sper/. 
The horſes I ſaw well choſen, adden, and furniſhed. Shak. 

Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, | 
He rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful caſe. 
; On the Weſtern coaſt | 
Rideth a puiſſant army. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral was not able 
longer to ride it out with his 3 but was enforced to ſlip 
his anchors, and run his gallies oFround. Kuclles. 
They were then in a place to be aided by their ſhips, which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. | : Hayward. 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 


Dryden. 


And willing winds to their low'r'd fails deny'd. Dryden. 
Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride. Dryden. 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, - 

Way-lays their merchants, and their land beſets. Dryden. 


(6.) A credulous father, and a bygther noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing. harms, 
That he ſuſpetts none; on whole fooliſh honeſty 
| My practices rid eaſy. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To RIDE. v. 4. | 
manage inſolently at will. 
(1.) They ride the air in whirlwind. Miito 2. 
02.) Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, nor 
oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every coxcomb. Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, 
coblers and brewers. _ Sevift's Preſbyterian Plea, 
R1'pex- =. /. [from ride.] 1. One who is carried on a 
horſe gr in a vehicle. 2. One who manages or breaks 
horſes. 3. An inferted leaf. — 
. (1.) The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, 
Reſtrain d and aw'd by man's * force, 


Mortimer. 


Sbak. 


Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden? Numb. 


Smith. 


_  Shakeſp. © 
Upon this chaos rid the diſtreſſed ark, that bore the ſmall re- 


Burnet's Theor y of the Earth. 


1. To fit on fo as to be carried. 2. To 


' by 
a +3. 
E 
— 
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Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, 
And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. 


Prior. 
(2+) As horſes are bred better; and 


to that end riders dearly 


. it Shakeſp. As You Like it. 
I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 


And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. Bramſton. 
RIDGE. =. /. (hnizz, Saxon; rig, Daniſh ; rugge, Dutch, 
the back.] 1. The top of the back. 2. The rough top 
of any thing, reſembling the vertebrz of the back. 3. 
A ſteep protuberance. 4. The ground thrown: up by the 
plow. 5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute angle. 
6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or riſings of the 
fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 
fide of the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridges,” with inter- 

jacent furrows or finking cavities. Farrier's Dict. 
(1.) He thought it was no time to ſtay ; | 

But in a trice advanc'd the knight 


Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. | Hudibras. 
(2.) As when a vulture on Imaus bred, | | 
Whole ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, | 
Diſlodges from a region ſcarce of prey. Milton. 
His ſons | 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! Milton. 


The higheſt ridge of thoſe mountains ſerve for the mainte- 
nance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 

| _ (3+) Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, 
For haſte. | | Milton. 

About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, riſing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. Dryden. 
(4-) Thou viſiteſt the earth; thou watereſt the ridges thereof 

abundantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows thereof. Pſalm lxv. 10. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis ſet with 
. Fidges round the point. 5 | Moodabard. 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourteen days te:ore 
Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mort. 
( 5.) Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whole di- 
ameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch and 
half a. quarter in thickneſs, are laid upon the upper part or 
ridge of the roof, and alſo on the hips. Maxon. 
To RID GE. v. a. [from the noun.) To form a ridge. 
| Thou from heav'n 
Feign' dſt at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ſtrength can leaſt . though all thy hairs 
Were briſtles rang'd like thoſe that ridge the back | 
Of chaf d wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines. Milton. 
R1DGLING. E o vis rejicula, Lat. Arnſ.] A ram half 
RI/DGILI. caſt rated. 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led: 
And ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head. 
And ware the ri4g/ing with his butting head. 
R1'dcy. adj. [from riage.} Rifing in a ridge. 
PFo⸗ar in the ſea againſt the foaming ſhore, 
There ſtands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in 3 when tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 
RIDICU'LE. . f. [riricule, Fr. ridiculum, Lat.] Wit of 
that ſpecies that provokes laughter. | 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry fong. 
Thoſe, who aim at ridicule, 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, | | 
Which fairly hints they are in jeſt. Sewrft's Mifcellanies, 
To Rivicu'te. u. @. [from the noun.] To expoſe to 
laughter; to treat with contemptuous merriment. 

I wiſh the vein of vidiculing all that is ſerious and good may 
have no worſe. effect upon our ſtate, than knight errantry had on 
theirs, af Temple. 

He often took a pleaſure to appear ignorant, that he migit 
the better turn to ridicule thoſe that valued themſelves on their 
books. | | | Addiſon on Nedabs. 

Ripicv'tzx. . /. One that ridicules. 5 
The ridiculer thall make only himſelf ridiculous, E. of Chef, 


Dryden, 
Dryden. 


— 


Poe. 


II 
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Ri Di cor ovs. adj. [ridicale, Fr. ridlculbi, Lat.] Worthy Ri'ey RAPP. 1. /. [recremantum, Lat.} The refuſe of any 


of laughter; exciting contemptuous merriment. 
Ridiculous; and the work confuſion nam'd. Milton. 
It was not in Titus's power not to be derided ; but it * 


his power not to be ridiculons. . 
Rrvir'cutovusLy. adv. [from ridiculons.) In a manner 
worthy of 1 or contempt. F 
23 urſe 8 = I * of the world is 
rigicalo y merry, that n philoſophy was 
pleaſure and not inftruftion. : South. 


Rivi'cuLovusxess. u. /. [from ridiexlaus.] The quality 
of being ridiculous. | FE : 
What ſport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnobius make 
with the images conſecrated to divine worſhip ? from the mean- 
neſs e * —_—_ they are made, the Ir of fre, 7 
tenneſs are fubject to, on to repreſent the ridicu- 
louſneſs of wertkiping fuch r | | Stillingfleet. 
1 particip. adj. Employed to travel on any occa- 
on. | | 8 5 3 3 
It is provided by another provincial conſtitution, that no ſuf- 
fragan biſhop ſhall have more than one riding paritor, and 
| 1 a 
that archdeacons ſhall not have ſo much as one riding apparitor, 
but only a foot meſſenger. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Ri“ DING. . [from ride. r. A diſtrict viſited by an 
officer. 2. One of the diviſions of Yorkſhire, anſwering 
to hundreds in other counties: corrupted from trithing. 
Ri'oinccoar. . /. [riding and cnatr.] A coat made to 
ny weather. _.. | | 
| en L maſter's ridingeoat in a journey, wrap 
- your _— — —_ Saut Direltions to the Grodm. 
Rr'pinGxood. u. /. [riding and Bad. A hood uſed, by 
*r when they travel, era yon * 
2 like deo 1 M 
— A — oy Arbutbnat on Comms, 
| Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 
Diefended by the ridinghood's diſguiſe. Gay. 
Rig. #. . An eſculent grain. This differs from wheat in 
having a flatter ſpike, the corn larger and more naked. 


x ſhall bear the form of a youn 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. 
RIFE. adj. Inyre, Saxon; rf, Ne Prevalent ; pre- 
voailing; abounding. It is now only uſed of epidemical 
diſtempers. | 
While thoſe reſtleſs deſires, in great men vie, 
To viſit ſo low folks did much diſdain, * | 
This while, though poor, they in themſelves did reign. Sid. 
1 Guyon cloſely did await 
Avan his foe did rage moſt rife; 


Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him ſtraight, 
0 falſed oft = per * 5 
The plague was then riyt in Hungary. 
Bleſſings then are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. | TRE | 
Space may produce new worlds ; whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
— — This is the place, 
Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirth 


ſer. 
Knolles. 


Herbert. 


Was rife, and perfect in my liit ning ear. Milton. 
That maxim | 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to. the publick good = 
Private reſpets muſt yield. 3 Milton. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 
were rife and mortal. | '  Arbuthnot on Air. 


RI/Y ELV. adv. [from rife. ] . abundantly. 
It was 7i/2ly reported, that were coming in a t 

- . — 5 Knolles's '- 

Ri'enxess, u. , [from rife.) Prevalence ; abundance. 


the -ifeneſs of carbuncles in the ſummer, to 
great fi 4 Arbathnot on Air. 


He aſcribes 
the great heats, 


To 


man of a fierce aſj = 
5 2 — 


thing. 

To RIFLE. u. a. [riffer, rifler, Fr. rij 
To rob; to pillage ; to plunder. 2. 
ſeize as pillage. | | 

(1.) Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you ; if 
not, ey 1 Sir, and 7ifle you. Sbaleſfeare. 
5 { 1 
Ranſack d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifle4 the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaſures better hid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
+ have wy who ag brgwmnngy in me ? 1 1 
comm in jament's army riſled and de- 
faced the cathedral at — | wy South, 
(2.) Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain, 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain, 
Till tome ſhall ri every youthful grace. Pope. 
* FLER. 7. /. [from riffe.] Robber; plunderer; pil- 


canker” {from rive.} A cleft ; a breach; an opening. 


Dutch.] 1. 
o take away; to 


a bough, out of whoſe rift there come 
Small drops of blood. ; |  Sfenſer. 
| | She hd confine. thee - _— 
Into a cloven pine, within which riſt «. 


Impriſon'd, thou didſt pamfully remain. Shakefpeare. 
In St. James's fields is — of brick, unto 2 
a low vault; at the end of that is a round houſe, with a ſmall 
ſlit or 7ift; and in the conduit a window: if you cry out in the 
rift, it makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 

They have an idle tradition, that a miſſel bird, feeding upon 
2 __ —_— expelleth it whole ; which, falling upon 

a bough of a tree that hath ſome riſt, putteth forth the miſſeltoe. 
— Either tropick | - 

*Gan thunder, dot code of heav'n ; the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour d 

Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 

Some pick out bullets from the veſſels ſides, p 

Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and rift. Ded. 

Le v. 4. [from the noun.] To cleave; to ſplit. 
To the — —— £ 
Have I giv'n fire, and r5fted Jove's ſtout 


oak 


With his own bolt.  Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
At fight of him the people with a ſhout = | 
Riſted the air. Milton Aganiſt es. 
On riſted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, | 
The green reed trembles. _ Pope's Meſſiah. 
To Rir r. v. n. 1. To burſt; to open. 2. [Rever, 
Daniſh ] To belch ; to break wind. 
(1.) I'd ſhriek, thaw ar ears | 
Should rift to hear me. Sbaleſd. Winter's Tale. 


Some trees are beſt for ſhip timber, as oaks that grow in 
moiſt grounds ; for that the timber tough, and not apt 
to rift with ordnance. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

When ice is congealed in a cup, it will ſwell inſtead of con- 

tracting, and ſometimes vit. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
RIG. 3. / Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top of a hill 
falling on each 4 from the Saxon, hugs; and the 
Iſlandick, hrigger, both ſignifying a back. Gibſox's Camd. 
To Ris. v. @- [from rig or ridge, the back.] 1. Todreſs; 
to accoutre. Cloaths are proverbially ſaid to be for the 
back, and victuals for the belly. 2. To fit with tackling. 

(1.) Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, with a 

feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he made in the world. 


| | | EC Eftrange. 
wit 3 Chapman 
n nine faire e the flood. "A 
He, like fooliſh pilot, hath ſhipwreek'd = WV 
| Milton's Agoniftes 


My veſſel gloriouſty rigg'd. j 
The finner ſhall ft forth like a ſhip launched iggo the wide 
ſea, not only well built and rigged; but alſo carried on with 
full wind. ; | | | South's Sermons. 
He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 


+ 6-8 3 
RIG 
He rigged out another ſmall fleet, and the Achæans en 


3 - 


him with theirs. Arbuthnot on Comms... 


'Ricapoo'n. 1. [rigaden, Freneb.] Ad 


ance. 


RI GATT ION. n. /. [rigatio, Lat.] The act of W 
K . | 1 ITE | 9 4 | ee. 
RICO GER. . . [from-rig-]; One that rigs or dreſſes. 
Ri“ se. . /. [from rig] The fails or tackling of a 
ſhip. Nuß | 
* To plow thie 22 
To make fit riggiag, or to build a ſhip. Creech. 
| His batter'd rigging their whole war receives ; | 
All bare, like fome old oak with tempeſts beat, 
He ſtands, and fees below his ſcatter d leaves. Dryden. 


Wanton ; . : 
ene that the boly prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggſh. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
To RIGGLEK. v. a. [properly to wrigg/e.] To move back- 
ward and forward, as ſhrinking from pain: properly 


wwripgle. 


R1'c isn. adj. [from rig, an old word for '&* whore. ] 


RIGHT. a4}. [nizz, Saxon; recht, Dutch 3 ritto, Italian: 


rectus, Naar 1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable. 
2. RigMful ; juſtly claiming: 3. True; not erroneous ; 


not wrong. 4- Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment; 
paſſing judgment according to the truth of * 
ſuſt; honeft ; equitable; not criminal. 6. Happy; 
convenient. 7. Not left. 8. Straight; not crooked. 9. 
_ Perpendicular ; direct. | Fs 
| __ (r.) The words of my mouth are plain to him that under- 
® ſtandeth, and »izht 0 them that find knowledge. Prov. viii. 
A time there >, when all'theſe unequal diſtributions of 
good and evil ſhall be fet right, and the wiſdom of all his tran(- 
actions made as clear as the day. Atterbury. 
The Lord God Jed me in the right way. Gen. xxw. 48. 
(2.) There * lau of nature, nor poſitive law of God, 
determines which-is the right heir in all caſes, the right of 
ſucceſſion could not have been certainly determined. cite. 
(3.) If there be no proſpeſt bgyond the grave, the inference 
is certainly right, Jet us eat and drink, for to-morrow 1 3 
ocke. 
Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the py 
computed ; and being once reformed and fet riybt, it may be 
| kept ſo, by omitting the additional day at the end of every hun- 
dred and thirty- four years. 2 Holder on Time. 
nd paſt experience do exactly coincide, I ſhall 
then be diIpoſed to think them both 77g hr. Heathie. 
..) You are vigbt, Juſtice, and you weigh this well; 
Tberefore ſtill bear the balance and the ſword: Shateſp. 
(..) Their heart. was notiright with him, r wer 
iedfaſt in his covenant. | Pſalm Ixxviii. 37. 
(.) The lady has been diſappointed on the right fide, and 
found: nothing mote diſagreeable in the huſband, than ſhe diſ- 
covered in the loven.' 5 Addiſon, I ectator. 
(.) It is not with certainty to be received, concerning the 
right and left hand, that men naturally make uſe of the right, 


and that the uſe of the other is a digreſſin. Brown. 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the right. Dryden. 


(3.) The idea of 2 rgb lined triangle neceſſarily carries with 


it an equality of its angles ta two right ones. Lacie. 
Ri Rr. iterjedb. An expreſſion of approbation. 
* 2 Right, cries his lordſhipy for a rogue in need. 
To have a taſte, is infolence indeed: | 


In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtata. | Pope. 


Ricur.. adv... 1. Properly ; juſtly ; exactly; according 


to truth, or juſtice. 2. According to art or rule. 3. In 

a direct linen in a ſtraight line. 4. In a great degree; 

very. Now obſolete. 5. It is ſtill uſed in titles: as, 
right honourable ; right reverend. 

1.) Then ſhall the right aiming thunder-bolts go abroad, 

and from the clouds, as from a well-drawn. bow, fhall they fly 

to the mark. | e 


4 


Ricur. . , 7. Not wrong. 2. 


9. Immunity ; privilege. 10. The fide not left. 


ither were they 


Wiſdom, v. 21. 


i 


_ .. To' underſtand political power right, and derive it from its. 
Ter we mult conſider what ſtate all men are naturally in, 
nd that is a ſtate of freedom to order their. actions, and 
diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and perſons. Locle. 
bet (Foy in&difcipline inſtructed right, 
Have learn d to: uſe your arms before you fight. Roſcommon, 
Take heed you fieer your veſſel right, my fon, © | 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, 
And in a moment ſinks you.  Dryden's Spaniſb Fryar. 
(3-) Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
8 before thee. Proverbs, iv. 25. 
Le ſhall be driven out right forth, and none ſhall gather up 
== 2 Fer. xhx2 5. 
e e paſſed over right againſt Jericho. Fo: iii. 16. 
Inſeds - ve voluntary — — imagination ; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the way 
from a flowery heath to their hives. Bacon. 
This way, 74g6ht down to Paradiſe deſcend. Milton. 
(4.) I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pſalm xxx. 8. 
—— Right noble princes, ; 
Il acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
— — Pardon us the interruption 
of thy devotion and right chriſtian zeal, =. Shakeſpeare. 
cannot joy, until I be refoly'd d FN 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


4 re our right valiant is Berome. 
—— When I had climb'd à height 
Rough and right hardly acceſſible ; I might 
Behold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove 
Set thicke with trees ſtood, a bright vapor move. 
1 3 will ſmart deep 
or your upbraidings: Þ ſhould be right fo 
To. have the — to be veng' d — . 
As I ſhall ſhortly on them. Ben. Johnſon. 
Right many a widow his. keen blade, | | 
And many fatherleſs, had made. | Hudibras.. 
G.) I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord 
high marſhal. Peagham on Drawing. 
Juſtice 3 not injury. 
3. Freedom from guilt ; goodneſs. 4. Freedom from 
errour. 5. Juſt claim. 6. That which juſtly belongs 
to one. 7. Property; intereſt.” 8. Power; prerogative. 
I'l- 
ToRicnrs. In a direct line; ſtraight. 1 2. ToRicurs. 
Deliverance from errour. : 2 | 


_ Chapman. 


(3: . one rifiag, eminent 

In wiſe deport, ſpake mach of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace, | | 
And- judgement from. above. Milton's Par. Loft; 
( 2.) Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their riſing ; for 
it ſeemeth but rigbt done to their birth. acon. 


In the midſt of your invectives, do the Turks this right, as 


to remember that they are no idolaters. Bacen. 
Long love to her has borne the faithful Knight, 
And well deſery'd, had fortune done him right. Dryden. 


He, that would do 7:g5t to religion, cannot take a more 
effectual courſe, than by reconciling it with the happineſs of 


mankind. | . Tillotſon. 

(3. His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might | 

Be wrong, his life I'm ſure was in the right. Cowley. 
(A.) Seldom your opinions err; 8 

Your eyes are always in the right. Pr:or.. 


(5-) The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught to ac 
Knowledge the pope their lord, though they knew not by what 
right... | | Raleigh's Effavs. 

The proud tyrant would many times ſay, that whatſoever be- 
ne unto the empire of Rome, was of right bis, for as much 
as he was pn of the imperial ſcepter, which his great 
grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms won from Conſtan- 
tine. BO Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

— Subdue by force, all who refuſe 
Right reaſon for their law; and for their king 


Meſſiah, who by right of merit reigns. Milian. 

| — My right to it appears, | 

By ag poſſeſſion of eight hundred years. Dryden. 
5 4 


R'I G 


Might and right are inſephrable i in the opinion of the world. RIGHTFUL. of [right and 
L Eftrange. 


Deſcriptions, res, and fables muſt be in I heroick 
eyry poor ak as ck right os ther — © 


Dryden. 
1 ſentence of death « Than? our 


author thinks it . did it, 
therefore he had a * it. eri. 


Agrippa is ranged in ts of medals the 
emperors ; a8 e fee 7 kr, Et. 


daiſon. 
(6.) To thee doth the right of her appertain, "— _ 
art of her kindred. * ob. vi. 


R 1 y 
f. Having the right ; 
having the juſt claim. 2. z juft 3 agrecable to 
juftice. \ Gln 
s in this attempt, 
ES IS See 
m Ives. . 
1 mourn 22 ſome coal black 
For the depaſing a rightfu! Sefer, + Richard 11. 
(2.) Nor would, for 
| Be won, their rightful caules . to . Henſer. 
Gather all the ſmiling hows; _. | 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 


Patriots and kings in wars. 


Prior 
The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in all gre Ri'GuTFULLY. ad u. (from rightful.) According to.right ; 
offices, paſſes for a right. Temple. 


The pris'ner freed himſelf by 1 


Born free, he ought his vigbt. Doe, be Tale. 
N 2. A ＋ th — — d to figh Dryde 
or ſuffer him wit ! to Ki n. 
(8.) God hath a ſovereign . 
tures, and by virtue of this he might, without injuſtice, 


have impoſed difficult taſks : but in . laws, he hath not 
; of this 5. - Tillotſon. 


9 


The citizens, 
Let them bur ape 22 are ever forward 
In celebratio bale ſp. 
Their only thoughts od hope 2 rw their own rights 
and liberties, due — them * 4 Clarendon. 
110. - 
The radiant image : of bogey bs re 
His only fon. Milton, 
+ © ) Thek: ata fa che whole tat inks down 19 right 
into the abyſs, and is 1 — Woodward. 


(12.) Several haye — 41 oP and ſet them 


to rigts; but for want it of that knowledge of the preſent ſyſtem 
of nature, have not given the ſatisfaction expected. Woodw. 


ToRrent. v. a. To do juſticeto; to eftabliſh 1 in poſſeſ- 
fions juſtly claimed; to relieve from wrong. 


How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer kn 22 
You thus have publiſh'd me ? gummy 
Nau ſcarce can right me throughly Shakeſpeare. 
If the injured perſon be not 7 . every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and 1 to reſtitution. Taylor. 
I cou'd not expedient fee, | 


On this ſide death, to right our family. Waller. 


Some ſeeking unto courts, and judicial endeavours to right 
- ourſelves are ſtill innocent. Kettlewell. 


Make my father known, 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. | 
RI'GHTEOUS. adj. Inihrpire, Saxon ; whence rightwiſe 
in old authours, and rightwiſe'y in biſhop Fifer : ſo much 

are words carrupted by pronunciation.] 1. Juſt ; hoveſt ; 


— z uncorrupt. 2. Equitable agreeing with 
right 


(1. That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 


wicked ; and that the.rightepus. ſhould bg as the wicked. Gen. 
(2.) Kill my rival top; for he no lets 
Deſerves ; and I thy righteons doom will bleſs. 1. 


Ri'cnTEQUSLY. adv. {foom righteous.) Honeſtly ; vir- 


Ttuovuſly. 
Athens did nifbteoufly decide, 
When Phocion and. han Socrates were try'd; 


A877 wa they did thoſe daams repent, £1 
Still > wi whatever way they went. Dryden. 
Ri's . TEOUSNESS- 7. J. [from 7igb/eous.] Juſtice ; ho- 


ne N. * virtue; ous ; ; integrity. 

feripture, © | to the perſons of men ripen 1%, 
in regard of their — d virtues, may not be c „ as 
though it did thergby clear them n faults. Hecker. 


| Here.wretcheg Phlegias Wargs the world with cries, 
Cou d warning 3 wor! moe juſt juſt or wiſe ; 

I. urn rightceufreſs, and dread 8 avengigg eities. Nryd. 
Good men often luifer, and that cven for 


exfr. ſs. Netjon, 


RiGuT-HAND. u. Not the left. 
1 The 1 


wholly 
RrenTLy. ade. [from right.} 


Dryden. 


. figure of our company. 


the ſake of rigbte- 


do juſtice. 

Henry, * claimed by ſucceffion, was ſenſible that his title 
was not ſound; but was 7 in Mortimer, who had mar- 
ried the heir of York. Dryden: Preface to Fables. 


rank of oſiers, by the 1 
ace. 


Left on your right-hand brings Shakeſþ. 
RrYGnaTrULNESS. #. N ri Z g“ oral rectitude. 
But ſtill althougl we il of 2 rightfulneſs, 
Seek we to tame 


Nor wink $14. 


though yoid of 


pureſt f | 
1. According to truth or 
juftice ; properly; ſuitably ; not errongoufly. 2. Ho- 


neſtly ; u tly. 3. Exact Straightly ; direct 
4 9 ore & reign 7 4 ai 5 
Powers of fire, air, water, 1 Milton. 
Deſcend from heav'n, Urania os t name 
If —.— thou WT ; s * * 
— For 
N 2 to be fy 454 ˙2 gre co — 
atrons mankin | 
Deltroyers — 4 — an go 1 Milton. 
A. man ean never have N — — — 


ns which contradits the clear principles of his own know- 


, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the words 
25 wherein it is delivered; as he has, that the contrary is 


| Locke. 
this a bridal or a frindly fraſt? 
1 their deeds I r:ghther may ſte, 


th s A 
ys.) e e n 


r 
P . rant, . eg. 


(6. 
xeſs of his conſcience, by ſuch an infallible certainty of perſua- 
fion, as amounts to the clearneſs of a demonſtration ; but it is 


1 e de 57 


ſafſficient if he knows it grounds of ſuch a probability, 
as ſhall exclude all r. unds of doubting. bo = 
Nike brute beaſts we rr 
ſolicitous for the — of = way, as for the number or 
A Ruger: s Sermons, 

(2.) Squnds move aht line, which nevertheleſs 

is not cauſed by the righegs of 2 ine, but the ' ſhortneſs 
of the diitagce. +. Becen's > an Hiftery. 
RI'GID. ad. rigide, Fr. rigidus, Latin.] 1. Stiff; 5 nc t 
are- 


to be bent; unpliant - 2. Severe; inflexible. 
mitted; 2 4: WP; cruel. It is lat 


four = 
what harſhly d 
(x.) A bod 5 „ | 
rigid. e than a fohd one * 1 5 
weight. 


85 
wives , fair, 


— 


Oenlen. 


* 16 7 * R 1 N 


Queen of this miverts! do wot believe people, more than lad his own diſpoſition to a ht ank 

rd, threats of 2 not die. Milton. of actions. no King ler, 
(4. _ (7.) The ſtones che riger of their kind expel, 

And Agincourt, Jeep dag with blood, confeſs . dySs Dryden. 


What the Silures v un withſtood „ Ri'60R0Us. adj. [from r: . Severe; allowing no 
Could do in ve . | Philips. abatement, 2. 1—7 ſeru llt) nice: as, a info 
Rigi Dir xv. . f. {rigs Fr. from rigid. ] 1. Sulfnels; demonſtration; 3 2 Figorous ys nition. 
. e appearance; want of eaſy or airy ele- (r.) He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
4 Ripii is Gd of the lids of he body, when, being And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial, 


or impliable, they cannot readily A way: rm their reſpectixe Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſp. cen 1276. 


offices ; but a fibre is ſaid to be rigid its parts ſo ſtrongly, 1 hard and rigorous ond t 
rr igorous, bey — (capacities to 


which ought to overcame their reſiſtance in order to the preſer- R 1 all [from rigoraus.] 1. Severely ; with- 
vation of health: it is to be remedied by fomentations. & 

Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a ſince 2s makes them refif: that 3 or mitigation. 2. Eæactiy ; ſcrupulouſly ; 
expanſign, which is neceſſary to carry on the vital functions: y 


(1.) ———— Leſt they faint 
Tp be te dts rey pe fem, ee 
(2) T is ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one in her For I behold them ſo ten'd, a with tears 
commoneſt, and hy the other in her abſoluteſt farms, muſt needs * their exceſs, all terror hide. Milton. 
uce in both nd of rigidity, and conſequently more na- ,. oo would examine his works more rigorouſly than 
turalneſs than gracefulneſs. Watton's ArchiteAure. » and would not forgive the leaſt miſtake. Dryden. 


Ri GDL. adv. [from rigid. ] 1. Stiffly ; unpliantly. 2. —_ : 4 [revulus, Latin] A ſmall brook; a little 
reamle 
2 ; inflexib Ys without —— z without mitiga- . g 


Ri'cipness. 4 [from rigid:]  Sifmeſs ; ſeverity ; in- From wy Sar —— — 
flexibility. 


| That tumble down the ſhowy hills. Milton. 
Ri K N 1. /. [regulet, Fr] A flat thin ſquare piece : of On every worn delightful wiſdom grows, 


In every re a ſweet inſtruction fl 
Tp Ne ts frm for piece, But ſome untau - the wWüilß 
before 


ror ht, o'erhear the whiſy' ring rill, 
molded, Are 


K * Moon In ſpite of leiſure blockheads ſtill. . 
RI“s o n. oF A circle. Uſed 1 — for a diadem. % RIL L. v. . [from the noun.] To run in ſinall ſtreams 
This fleep is ſound; =: 2 : Io! Apallo, mighty king, let envy, 
i Shake . w tuns unmeaſurable ; ; while thy favour 
| _/. > 1 7 1 1. Cold; Kicnelz 2. Adminiſters to my us thirſt 
A convulſive ſhudderiog with ſenſe of cold. 3. Severity ; The wholeſome drau rom Aganippe's ſpring 


ſternneſs; want of condeſcenſſon to others. 4. Severity Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently r:/ling | 
of life; voluntary pain; auſterity. 5. — z un- Ado the mountains where thy haunt. Prior. 
abated — 6. Rage; cruelty; fury. 7. Hard- RI“LLE Tr. 2. 4 {corrupted fram ri vnlet.] A (mall ſtream. 


neſs ; not flexibility ; ſolidity ; not ſo f inefs, | A creeke of Oſt, between two hills, delivering a little freſh 
61.) The reſt A look | rillet into the ſea. Carew's Survey of Carnwall, 
N with ur, not to move. Milton. 22 muſe thus labours to relate | 
„Teer ard every ch now fp Tamer and her ſtate. Drayton. 
Blackmore. Rim. n. {. [puna, Saxon. A border; a margin. Ss; 
ht regimen, gs 3. the rigor or cold fit in the beginning That which encircles — elſe. - 
of a fever, is of great ce; 2 long continued rigor is 2 (1.) It keeps off the ſame-thickneſs near its centre; while its 
fign of a ſtrong diſeaſe : the rigor, the circulation is leſs figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. 
quick, and the ie blood actually ates in the extremities, and, (2.) We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto 
preſſing an the heart, may — concretions: therefore a one ſide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; 
riger an inflammation Arbuthnor. or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown's 2 * Errours. 
(3- 3 Jon * got He victory over paſſion, all his rigour he drum-maker uſes it for rimbs. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
is turned to gri 


Denbam's Sopby. 

1 it ae for fliding 2 to recover. — Rixen: ] " AN — Wa 5 -_ froſt. 2. [Nina, 
reſumed his rigors, eſteeming this calamity fuch a 

| TIER not be * but that 5 it became men to be (1.) Breathing upon a glaſs giveth a dew ; and in rime froſts 


martyrs to. e ſhall find drops of dew upon the inſide of laſs windows. 
— 8 Bacon . Natural Hiftory 
in On 1 £45 are SE pon In a hoar froſt, à rime, is a multitude of ** 


priſms piled without any order one over another. Grew. 
i ad? l _— 3 te Addon 3 (2. "Though birds * no 174A yet can they contract 
(J. It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity certain the Time or chink of their to prevent the admiſſion 
dul ble * ſometimes be releaſed, rather chan all men of wet or dry indigeſted. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
— ſtrictly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker, To RINA E. v. 2. (from the noun J To freeze with hoar 
Heat and cold are not, according to philoſophical rigour, the froſt. 


efficients ; but are names expreſſing our paſſions, Glarnv. Ta Rur kx. v. 4. To pucker ; to comralh into corruga- 


— i 1 „* age requires tions. See CRUuur l and RumeLE. 
Zeverity juſtice in its rigeur: | , The ſkin was teaſe, alſo rimpled and bliſtered. Wiſeman. 
bold offendin world. Addiſon. 
we 5 He N es rigor fie, 2 RY 48 adj. {from rine.] Steamy z foggy ; full of frozen 
ak t ſeem to overthrow ; 
1 K bis W fo A. lights, — | The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moiſt ; and then thin, 
That to the ground it doubleth him tr. thick, foggy, rimy, or poiſonous. Harvey, 
Driven by the neceſſities of the times and the temper the Rinp- . /- [nind, Saxon; rinde, Dutch] Bark; huſk. 


+Dd 2 


. 


| Therewith a piteous yell 


voice was heard, 
Crying, O ſpare with 


ds to tear 


My tender ſides in this rg rind emhar'd. Spenſer, 
Within the infant riad of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shakeſ). 


Theſe plant; are neither red nor poliſhed, when drawn out of 


the water, till their rind have heen taken off. Boyle. 
Others whoſe fruit, burniſti'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable. Milton's Par. Loft. 
u can'ſt not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 


Thou haſt immanacl'd. Milton. 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane- tree ſhall be hung to view; 
On the ſinooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, and worſhip Helen's tree, Dryden. 


To RI x D. v. n. [from the * To decorticate ; to 


bark; to Bu. 
RING. n. / ſhning, Saxon.] 1. A circle; an  orbicular 
line. 2. A circle of gold or ſoine other matter worn as 


an ornament. 3. A circle of metal to be held by. 4- 
A circular courſe. 
round. 
The ſound of bells or any ather ſonorous body- 8. A 
ſound of any kind 
(1.) ——— In this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding ringe, 

Their precious gems new loſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 


to the naked eye, have horaon through a priſm girded about 


with many parallel and 


rizontal rings. Newton. 


5 t a h f gold, ou Shakeſpeare. 

About a hoop o a 7 

L have ſeen old 1 rings 5 thick about, and with 

ſuch large ſtones in them, that tis no wonder a fop ſhould rec- 

kon them a little cumberſome in the ſummer. Addiſon. 
(3-) The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and 4 rung. 
Some eagle got the ring of my he in his beak, with an in 
tent to 457 it fall, and devour it. Swift, 
ode ding o'er. the rapid race, 

Place 2 lace me in the duſty | 
Where yo charioteers contend r glory . 
([.) Make a rixg about the corps of 
And let me ſhew you him, that made the will. 


S nmitb. 


Shale 
The Italians, perceiving themſelves almoſt environed, 4 
themſelves into a ring, and retired back into the city, Hay. 
Round my arhour a new ring they made, 
| And footed i it about the ſecret iliade. | Dryden. 
(6. ) A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage; 
The cage as either fide turn d up, T 
Striking a ring of bells a-top. + Prior, 
(7.) Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no ring, 
but a flat noiſe or rattle. | 
Hawks bells, that have holes, give a " ring, than if the 
pellet did ſtrike upon braſs in the open air Bacon. 
Sul len Moloch wo, 
Hath left in ſhadows dread 


idol all of blackeſt hue ;» 


His burnin 
In vain with cymbals ring, 
They call the gri | Mile. 


ifly king. | 

(S.) The king, ful of confidence, as he had been victorious 
in battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations freſh in his ears, thought the reſt of his 
reign ſhould be put play. 
To Rigs: D. a- pret. * paſſ. rung. [hpinzan, Sax.] 

-3- V0 $1 4 or any other ſonorous body, fo as to 
oke it ſound. 2. [From ring.] To encircle. 3. To 
tit with rings. 5 To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his 


noſe. | 
(3.)- Ring the alacum bell. | Shakeſp. Macberb. 
2.) Talbot, , | 


o, ring d about with bold adverſity, 


Cries out tor noble York and Somerſet, _ Henry VI. 


To RING. v. n. 1. 


5. A circle made by perſons ſtanding 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 7. 


RING BONE. 1. . Ring 


caſt 


by theſe riagleaders, were executed. 
RI/WGLE T. n. /. (ring, with a diminutive termination. ] 


Bacon. 


Bacon Henry VII. 


„ + Wo 
(3.) Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death ! 


Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 


Ariſe forth from thy couch of — night, 
Thou hate and terrour to 


And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, wh. 
And put my eye- balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring dess with thy houſhold worms. Shakeſ/. 
o ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
2. To praftiſe the art of making muſick with bells. 3. 


To found ; to reſound. 4. To utter as a bell, 5. To 
tinkle. 6. To be filled with a bruit or report. | 
1.) Ri out ye cryſtal ſpheres, 
And let your filver chime | 
Move in melodious time; 6 
And let the baſe of heav'n's deep organ blow. Milton. 
No funeral rites nor man in' mournful vs 4s 
Nor mournful belt ſhall ring her burial. 'Shakeſp. 
Eaſy it might be to ring other changes upon the fame bells. 
Norris Ih cellanies. 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung ; | 
His face was flatted, and his helmet ug. Dryden. 


(2.) Signs for communication may be contrived at pleaſure : 


four bells admit twenty-four changes in 7ingeag ; each change 
may, by agreement, have a certain ſign 7. 
(g 33.) Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by his name a- 


ification. Holder 


loud, that all the ſhore vag of it. Bacon. 
The particular ringing ſound in gold, diſtin& from the ſound 
of other bodies, has no ar nam. | | Locke. 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple ung, 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida ſung! | | 
Immortal Vida ! Pofe. 


(4-) Ere to black Hecat's Aon 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 


Hath rung night's yawnin there ſhall be done 
A deed of — ne . | 
(5.) My ears ſtill ring 2 noiſe ; I'm vext to death : 
Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover d breath. Dryden. 
(6.) That profane, atheiſtical rabble, whom the 


vhole nation ſo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote them- 


ſelves, the wiſeſt men in the world. South. 


bone is a hard callous ſubſtance 
growing in the. hollow circle of the little paſtern of a 


| horſe, juſt above the eoronet: it ſometimes goes quite 


round like A ring, and thence i It is called the rirg-bore.' 
© Farriefs Diftianary. 


et a. /. ape. German.] Pigeons are 


of ſeveral forts, wild and tame; as wood pigront, dove- 
cote pigeons, and ringdoves. imer. 


RI X GEA. 2. /. [from ring. He who rings. 
RivGiB8A'DER. 3. J. [ring and ladir.] The head of a 


riotous body, 
He cauſed to be executed ſome of the gere of the 
_ Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the citizens. Bacon t He ry VII. 
The nobility eſcaped; the poor people, who had been deluded 
Addiſon. 


1. A ſmall ring. 2. A circle. 3. A curl. 
(1.) Silver the liatals, deep — o'er ; 


** d the ringleti that n door. 

— demy puppets, that | 
9 do the green ringlets 1 3 | 
ereof the ewe not bi Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

- Pg met we, - * , 
U e beach t La, 
To dance our rinks to ths whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd "_ 
Shakeſtegre. 
0 ) With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings — 
| Milton. 
Her golden treſſes in wanton 7inglets wav d, | ED 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. | 


Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. 


3 
Ri/NGSTREAKED. ad}. [ring and — Circularly 


— = 


Shakeſf. Macbeth, 


* 


Pope. | 


R I Q 


He removed the he 
and all the the goats ” Gep<raxi'y5- 
RiſwGTail. 3. /* E i A ind of dg E 


whitiſh tail. 
RI“ MG worm. 2 ring and ae — 6etter. 
1 „ aalbel ſerpigo, making many wary IN as 

c ing worm. e 1ſeman's unge. 

To RINSE. v. a. [from rein, German, pure, char.y 1,.}o 


wah ;-to cleanſe by waſhing, 2. To waſh * * out 


of cloaths. 
(1.) - This laſt coſtly "Y 
Swallow'd fo = treaſure, and like a 1150 . 
Did break i' th' ring. Shakeſd. Henry VIII. 
Whomſoever he toucheth, and hath not * bis hands in 
water, he ſhall be unclean. Lev. xv. 11. 

| This muſt move us humbly to - 2 Gody and earneſtly to 
entreat him, to waſh. us 


cleanſe us from our ſins ; yea to — 7 che fountain 
thereof, our unclean and - polluted — * | Perkins. 
2.) They cannot bar nor waſh, nor rinſe, they ſay, 
ith water 1 * A and — whey, 
According as you meet with mud or clay, | 
Ri'nssr. n. [from rinſe.) One that waſhes or rinſes ; 
a a waſher. 

RIOT. 2 / batte, old Fr ian, Italian. ] 1. Wild and 
looſe feſtivity. 2. A ſedition; an uproar. 3. To run 
Rior. To move or act without control or reſtraint. 

(.) When his headffrong vor hath no curb, | 

When rage and hot blood are his counſellors, 

When means and laviſh manners meet — 

Oh ! with what wings. ſhall his affection 

Tow'rd fronting peril and o 
ſenſeleſs of expence, 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor ceaſe his flow of riot. © Shakeſp. Timon 1. Athens. 

All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 
Milton. 


2.) Transform d to ferpents all, as acceſſories 
To h bold riot. 


(3.) One man's head runs riot upon hawks and dice. 


3 
Vou never can defend his breeding, 
Who, in his ſatyre s running riet, an, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift. s Miſcel. 


To Ri'or. v. x [riotrer, old Fr.] 
ſipated iu 3 2. To luxuriate; to be 
tumultuous. 3. T 


quet 3 4. To raiſe a 
ſedition of uproar. - 
(1.) Let us walk honeſtly as in the day ; not in rioti 


drunkenneſs. ere Xill. 13. 
Now he exacts of all, waſtes in | 
N 1 leaſure, and negle&s the law. Douel. 


4 life a long — calm of fix d 


| 4x6? Bags riots, and no blood that glows. : Pope. 
Riorer. 2. [from riot] 1. One who is diſſipated in 
| luxury. 2. One who raifes an u or ſedition. 
Rilor is E. 2. /. [from riet. Diffoluteneſs ; haxury. Ob- 
ſolete. 
From work lie challen eſſoin 
For contemj 1 ng fake ; yet otherwiſe 


His life he led in lawleſs viatiſe. 


Ri'oTous. adj. [riottexx, Fr. from rioe.] - 1. Luxurious; 
wanton ; licentiouſl; eſtive. 2. Seditious z turbulent. 
(1 _ What needs me tell their feaſt and goodly guiſe, 
In which was nothing riotous nor vain, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt 
With riotaus feeders, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 
John came neither nor drinking, that is far from the 
dict of Jeruſalem and other riotgus places, but fared coarſely. 


With them no riatous pomp nor Aſian train, 
T' infe& a navy with their gaudy fears; 
But war * like itſelf — 


Dryden. 


eur wickedneſs, and 


2 


d decay. 52.0. * Iv. 


1. To revel; to be diſ- 


ing and. 


Spenſer. 


Spenſer. i 


Shakeſp. Times of Athens. 


Brown's Vulgar . | 


RX 1 


| Henn. of 3. + Lanny, with 
"Y. *Sedit tion 3 rufbolently - 1 
(.) He that thereth en ei 
for others that ſhall ſpend rio Eccluſ. xiv. 4 
Riorousv ss. —7 {from a The. Late of being 
riotous. +! ige ww „ bo 
To RIP. v. 4. e 615; To. hrt — ; 
to cut aſunder by a continued 2d of the knife, or of other | 
force, 2. To take away by laceration or 3. To 
diſcloſe; to ſearch out; to tear up; to bring to view,, 
You bl the a 
Wipe at, Me for ne. Shateſ) 
Will thou daſh ther cl , and 7h up their women with 


\ RiozavsLy, adv. 
| licentfous luxury. 


It 
On 


child? . Kings, viit. 12. 
— The —4 the blow; ; 
And upward 88 the pode of his audlations Foe: - | Dryden. 
(2.) Macd was from his mother's womb* 210 
Untimely rip. Shakeſp.. Macbeth. 
Eſculapius, becauſe ripfed fromhis! mother's -womb, was 
feigned to be the ſon of Apollo. Hayward. 


mis heart of mine 
Out of my breaſt, and ſhew it for a coward's. 


Otway. 
—_ conſcious huſband, whom like-ſymptoms 225 25 


e dar her the guilt of their diſcaſe ; b 
3 — % part. 
He'll "Fae Zia] ever from her Heart : bas Granville 
| (4:3 Lieſe'e hewful e te the very bottom, 
how and by whom your diſcipline was planted, at ſuch time as 
this age we live in began to make firſt trial thereof. © Hooker. 
You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenſer os Ireland. 
This 71ppg of anceſtors is very pleaſing umo me, and indeed 
ſavoureth of ſome reading. Spenſer on Meland. 


They ripped up all that had. been door from the b nning of 

| the rebellion. arendcn. 
The relations con that a ia] would rip up old ſores, 

and diſcover things not ſo much ws a of the de- 
ceaſed, they dropt their deſign. _ Arbuthnot. 
RIPE. adj. [nipe, Saxon ; 77 Dutch 1 1. Brought to 


perfection in growth; mature. 


2. Reſembling the ripe» 
neſs of fruit. 


3. Complete; proper for uſe. 4. Ad- 
vanced to the perfection of any quality. 5. Finiſhed; 
conſummate. 6. Brought to the point of taking effect: 
fully matured. 7 F ally — by gradual improve- 

ment. . EA 
(r.) aan 
Is ripe for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above 8 
Put on their instruments. | | Shakeſj eure. 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ride to eat. Viſd. iv. 5. 


So may ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe,  ».. *- 
| . Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'd, for death ature. 
(2.) ———— Thoſe happielt {miles,, _ 
That pe play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem 4: not to know a 
What s were in her eyes, which thence, > 
As — 3 from diamonds dropt. 55 Sbaleſp. 
ny 3-) I by letters ſhall direct your courſe, 
time is vie. S baleſp. Henry *. 
4. There was a pretty redneſs 99 IR 


| a de riper and more Li ; 
Than that mix'd in his cheek s. Shakeſp. 
O early ripe! to thy — ſtore, 
What could advanci addetl more? Dryden. 
( 5.) Beaſts are in ſenhble ca city as ripe, even as men them- 


| Milton, 


ſolves, perhaps, more rie. Hecker. 
He was a ſcholar and a ripe and good one, * Sbakeſp. 

(6.) He thence ſhall come, | 
When this world's diſſolution thall be re. Wilton. 


While things were juſt rife for a war, the cantons, their pro- 
tectors, interpoſed as wes in the quarrel, Addiſon. 
(7. ) At thirteen years old he was ripe for the univerſity. 


Fell. 
Rite for heav'n, when fate unde calls, | 
Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me. N 


7e RI E. v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen ; to grow ripe; 
to be matured. -Ripen is now uſed. | 


From hour to ng 
| And then from 
Slubber not buſu 


make rife- 
5 b growing 80 q 


RI. abs. [from ripe.] ee yt theft vane 


ear aha pe . Shakeſpeare. 
To Rr'ezn. wn. [from ripe.] To grow ripe. 

is is the ſtate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, — 


to-morrow 
And bears his bluſhing honogre thick 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; | 
E. fall ſurely | 
tneſs is a ripeni ag | 
2 he falls as Ido. | | 


bakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Are the ſour is N 228 5: 
The pricking Kis t 1 3 

n Ir |» bs 11 Saen Net ory. 
and it is 2 work. of providence that - 


| int hae he fun long enough 3 
. Þ x hpoke We pr wen 


rangers to the ſun yet ny an here. Crasville. 
i= * To mature; to make ripe- 
father was no traitor z 
AT a I pov on benter men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 


| When to T. manhood _ 


_— s Surgery. 
2 ens, ih made chm heir foe ou 


yu, ror aw did Denham. 
(3.) To were | harmonious tunes of pſalms 
deviſed for us, hat they, which are either in years but young, 

dr touchi 2 


ing 
might, when they think they ſing, learn. 


| — This royal ifang 
| Up thx and » au ound 


I to m nr 
| d doth much leſs 
= — — tyirits — 
2 hence, IO lang i | 
| 2 
2 TY Shakeſp. King Lear. 
RI TEA. nf. {rom ri] One who' tips ; one who tears; 


one who lac 


Te Ri'eeLe. v. u. nnen 


running. 
Nr TowZ LL A gratuity, or wand 


given to te- 
nants, after 2 had reaped their lord's corn. 


Bairey. 


the f&yle. 


old to ri/e. 


upon the 


burni 


; - Wiſeman. 
Lins matter is det in the et, befor nere, to- 


3. get up from u El. 4 
5. To gain elevation of rank 
7. To aſcend; to move 


wards. 8. To break * * below the horizon, as the 


fun. 9. To take deginning gz to come into exiſtence, or 


— 20. T begin to 208. 11. To appear in view. 


12. To change a ſtation; to quit a fiege. 13. To be 
excited ; to into military 


reduced. 14. To 
commotions ; 15. To be roufed ; 


o make 2 

to bs packed 9 16. To make hoſtile attack. 

17. . ele mw ep reſpect. 18. To 

increa ſe in — improved. 20. To elevate 
ro = — fu death. 22. To come 

2 23. To be elevated in ſituation. 

(1. ) I 4-35 m5. —_—— * ht- 


{of Orrery. 

(2.) „„ life than ſhe does ; do what 
_—_—_ ö Shakeſp. 
aſſes in the deſert, orien; rifing 


eee, | Fob, XX. 3. 
is to. lie, | 
To reſt and not riſe Tn Dart c War. 
Th . . Milton. 
(3- „ , 
eget Ee: Avadh ef. 
. Ca.) wm 
For one forbidden tree a multitude; | 
art ds he _—... Ion. 
.) Some rife by fin, and ſame by virtue Shakeſp. 
rf they viſe vt wit their ſervice, - they nl make they er- 
vice fall with them 


Wo 


— 


To riſe i th' world, 
No wiſe man that's honeſt ſhould expect Otway. 
Thoſe, that have been raiſed by ane great miner trample 
act. by which they 15 , tori Seuth, 

gh fp (iy © bo. glam, © gyifer ef the 

Lew. xui. 21. 
2 to the 
1 
, and at a very ſmall : 


6.) If 


7.) The fa Er 
x 8, but tireth by the woye and 


two plane poliſh'd plates ＋ a pen 


laid together, fo chat thei? ſides be: 


_ diſtance from one another, and then their lower edges be dipped | 


into water, the water will riſe up between them. 


Newton. 
et anne the evil and the good. Matt. v. 
firmeth, that Tunny is fat * the rij g of the Pleiades, 

and departs upon — 4 ·ò['2z as 5 alin. cf Errours. 
10 Ci I or can vj on the fun. Milton. 

9 ſpoke, every thing that is, 
9. bag the — of . 1 4 
w. * to niſ⸗ — Afton. 

E dn, IR 


Nr re Dryden. 
(11.) The poet muſt lay out all his 2 that his words 
may be glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes may imme 


8 
tely preſent itſelf, and to the Addi 
e e wit . o the reader's * ſon. 
ie POE Knolles. 


a, was gots | 
—— thank d me; but a nobler 

in her ſoul er kee grate 

A thought roſe in me, which often _perplexes men of con- 
templative natures. 


| _ SteHator, 
54.) Ar our heels all hell ſhould riſe, 
With blackeſt inſumection. Milton. 
—— Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies | 
Ready to rife at bis young prinee's call. Lud Cato, 
— 2 | 
| Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful Pose. 
(15) ) Who will riſe up for me a —— es." 
I 


ſand up for me againkt the workers of iniquity ? Pſ. 
Gather together, come againſt, aer gd. 5. 


miners 


e. . 


Th far of nm en 04 im je | 5 
+ lor. 


Out of 
_ A. Bey "gan his tb 


(32.) As 

Aud antique er , 
* eee 

r boughs ; 


to view, 


i 1 Foto Ky dad for . 


houſe 


Rs: 1. - [from the verb.] 1. The ad of 
| ly or figuratively. 2. The act of mounting 
ground. 3. —_— ; "Fr" 
the act of mountin . Elevated place. '6. Ap- 
pearance as of the ſyn in in the Patt. 
reſpect. 8. e 1 * ginning ; ; origing). 
40. Eleyation ;; encxeaſe of 
l ing with weights, * arms are firſt caſt backwards 
an ds, with fo much the greater force; for the 
hands go backwarg before they take their wiſe. Bacon. 
(3-) Upon the candle's going out, there is a ſudden riſe of 
water; for the flame % more place, — wonr! 
| ( on 


av the. 
4. Hlace that favours 


— The: hah fabmis jel 

In fall deſcenta, winch: do its beguile ; 
And { — but ſo 35 billows play, 
; —_— riſe T7 = bus makes tar ur way: Dryden. 

t convenient 7 

2 1 — 'd the ſkies. Creech, 
Since the arguments ageinlt them ile. from common received 
ions, is inp in . ATED = 1 
of towns, ground . 
whereon the — Son is 10 farther inqui 


whom it is borrowed, ry it efords bat a fit "i for ; preſent 


purpoſe, DEE. | 17 Locke 
(s-) Such a nifty as doth at onge invite 
A pleaſure, anda. — the: bebt. Denham 
- pk a 2 fa 8 
le y x 
From us fo ow our haſte 
With g , e Ghats Alus 4 2 7; 
With! Fry —.— as De Nr | Waller. 
27 } Ar 8 Lr ae E pre- 
. Fu $a may. pen 
Ys conſtant _—_— ah 4 le. 
1 ee a of 10%. 
u the | ge Wh 
. e be ee t jo ST with 
. N nd ee 
| | LV Ef ri ö m the hen * an eſien 
1 ” 14 fa e, frequ ently — : 
els gp W " Nelfon. w_ 
on quick | ad gave raſe ta the re- 


daiſon.” 


| cas, itſeif — | 


; Ravine LITY "gs; ws TY 2 he qual 
* RISIBLE. adj. {ri 


Risk. u. Jl 
| 47 


Spenſer. . preſent ſupply. abe. 


tempt of all oner by a long i ae, 0s | 


- Encreaſe in any 


it does in — 


W 5. / Wo 


ordipary 74/es and e * 2 fall RFVAL. „. J [rivalis, Lat] 


R II VI 
na . .. 


* err 
» 9 1 


-  &- Pl S& + 
ct 5+ 6 
48 „* 4 


hy : 2 © mu 
, withayt i can mann 
out rifpbility he can — proce 


ry . 

Whatever the Nen: may talk of their riſthility, bei 
ing is a more n on than la — 
Fr. rifebilis, Lat.] 1. Having the 
faculty or power by layghing- 2. ens: exciting 


laughter. b | 
(2) We are in world, eie; as if 
inn the aud e , 
his manhood * 4 in nothing elſe. 600. off the Tongue. 
2 Fr. riot, Spaniſh.}] Hazard ; dan- 


. 


Game rn te jt of a. be rip for the 


When an inſolent def piſer of digipline, nurtured into con- 


hear before 
a church Sowernor, Everity a R ; governor's 
vixtues. ee $ Sermons. 
By erbse in what's re he would 1 the 
riſt of being betrayed into what is not ſo. oy. : 
adn innacent may ought ab bea wh 5 pol $ | 


To R Rin. v. 6. Fniſquer, Fr.] 70 hazard; to 2 oh 


chance ; to endanger. 
Who would hope new fare 0 raiſe, 8 
Or riſk his well eſtabhthed | 
That, his high genius to ove,” 2; ". 


Had drawn a George or cary'd #'Jove. ' Addijen. 
Ri'sxen.-n. /. from tf He wh riſks. 4. $340) 

He thither came, t' obſerve piid'fmoak- = | 

What courſes other i Rent tod. en Butler, 

Riss. 11 * obſolete pretstit WE rife; © 

7 fe not the ular and let their oy, - | 

$0 fon as thou ſat'ſt de . FI —_— 

RITE. n. , frit,' Fr. ritt, Lat, Þ -Soh . of religi- 


on; external obſervance.” en. 


The ceremonies, we have taken Fa fuch : as were before us, 
are not things that belong to this or that feſt, but _ are the 
3 rites and cuſtoms of the church. b Kooker. 


e conſecrated. into a. facrament, 2 holy rite, a 
228 r DE of the 
body * bland of Hammond: 


als, 
When the prince her fun'ral _ _ — 170 
He plow'd the Tychene ſeas. | 


5 


a ·˙— — 


 Ri'TwaL. ag. rithal, r.] "Sojemnly ceremanious done 


8 to ſome religious inſtitution. - 
Inftant I- bade the a 
The ritzal ſacrifice, and ſolemn Prior. 
If to truuitien were added; 2 ritual and emble- 
matical obſervarices, as the zm lems: were: expreſſive, the me - 
my of the thing x Id remain. Forbes. 
the e adj: 1 A book in which the rites 
and oblerranees of relig Pare ſet down | 
An heathen 7ifual could not ipfrud a (+l better than theſe 
ſeveral pieces. A antiquity in the. part ticular ceremonies, that at- 
different ſagnhces, Adiiſon' $ Remarks Ox Italy. 


R. Adu. n. from ritual. ns Killed 1 0 the ri- 
NE. n.  / Frege 1 A bank ; a i coaſt. Not in uſe. 


| You ftand upon the . hd behold 
A city on th' incopſtant bjllows dancing ; | 
For to appears this fleet. | Shakeſp. Henry V. 


1. One who is in purſuit 


* 1 v. 


R 1 * 


cf the ſame thing wbiclf another man pelbes 2 com- 75 Rive. for dirizve af Med. Not uſed. 


petitor. 2. A competitor in love. | 
(z.) Oh love! thoy y ſternly doſt ET he, 
And wilt 1 — — bo oh C Beg 
Tyrants and the alt „. li i, 
Sa . 8 
” fortune ſuch 8'ſhe muſt faveur-h PRES" Sidney. 
4 rt 190447: + 
Greas rivals in dur geen views Saleſ•. 
Your rivals image is your word — . 4 ''P 
And what J lov'd in 9 eſteem in you.” Granville. 


RI “VAL. adj. Standing in W 
cleim; emulous. #7. e 
B I bet tbe means 8 bs. 
Fo held = rival place with one of then, 105 
I ſhould be fortunate. Shake I. Merch. ef Penice. 
Equal in years, and rival in renn n | 


making the fame 


With E 8 the 1 | 
Like honour claims. Dryden. 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy d. Dryden. 


To R1'var: v. 4. (from the noun. ] 1. To ſtand in com- 


petition with another ; to oppoſe. 2. To N ta 


FI} 


endea vdur to equal or excel. 
(1.) Thoſe, that have been raiſed by the interdt of ſome great 
miniſter, trample upon the ſteps 
him 1 in his greatneſs, and at len 
2.) Ambitious fool! with horny 
Ober hollow arches of reſounding braſs; 
"To rival thunder in its rapid courſe, 
| And imitate — force. 

0 Thu, tos to r iv to praiſe, Hy, 
— lamented 4225 duteous lays. 
Lee had t * + and Congreve had thy 
And copyi 
But none poſſeſs'd thy graces, and thy eaſe; * 

In thee alone twas natural to 
To RI/VAL. v. u. — Out of ohh, 


We firſt addveſs'd t an 1 
Have rival d for T. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Riva'LITY: 3 4. EE Lat. — ow] Cone 


3 right 3 
* greatneſs, divided 


into his place. 


hoofs to paſs 


Dryden's nei. 


| hole age. Aaliſon. 
Ri'vaLomay- 4 "Thy ſtate or character 
of a tival. 


To RIVE. 1 . pads 10s. lejer, y "= 


Saxon; rij ven riuer, Fr: to drive.] To ſplit; 
to cleave ; to divitle by 2 a luis, ern 
ED : hed tb t . e 9 ad 
At his beer I. 363. ul 5 
5s ig ky that ir e eee, 1 
his head. aft 20:63 5 Spenſer 
| , Rn” | 
. 


i Shateſs. 


Kd giving did envy the ſweet 
des war, did envy peace 
; | HeweEs Fecal fret. 
Had I not been blind, I might have en 
Von riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 
Loet it come; | 


Li the fierce herb RE, Gb owe: 


To Rive. v. n. 
Freeſtone 77ves, - and breaks in any direction. 


To be ſplit ; to be divided by violence. 
Woodw. 


'whichy they riſe, to rival 


Ten d French have ta en the ſacrament, | 
To rive their dangerous arti 5 
Upon no chriſtian foul but in Talbot. 


Sbaleſp. 
7. RIVA. v%:4.;[zefitfled, Sa non, corrugated, ies. ] 


To contract into wrinkles and cortugations. | .;. | 
Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, beaney hed, 
And dos d their fick! eyes and hung the head, | 
And rivei d up with: t, lay dying in their bed. D. 

whites enteous autumn now 
Peaches have indulg d way raſte, 


. _—_ 


Such rivel a fruits as winter can Dryden. 
Alum ſtipticks, with pow'r, . 
Shrink his thin nee like a rived f. v4 — 


Ri'ven. part. of rive. © « 


RIVER. #. / [riviere,. Fr. rivus "bs ] A land current 
of water bigger than a brook. 
It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored throughout with 
many goodly rivers, repleniſhed with Al forts of aſh. F fea. 
| The firſt of theſe ri vers has been celebrated by the * 
ets for the gent © of its courſe, as the other for its ery” ad 


Addiſan on Ital 
RivER-DRAGON. . 1 A crocodile. A _ given by 
Milton to the king of Egypt. "61 ” 
—=> Thus with ten wounds. | or Hh oh ee. 
| The ——_ 


6 


merz, 


a new ſong to begin. | wa. 
Teas down 7iveret from her ſpring, | 
Their queen upon her way to bring. Drapton. 


Rivea-Gop. . f. Tutelary deity en | 


His wig hung as ſtrait as the hair of a river-ged riſing from. 


the water. Art and Pope. 5 
Riven-nons- .. /. Hippopotamus. | 
As plan ambiguous between ſea and land, a 
The rug horſe and ſcaly erocodile. Milton. 


R1'yer. n. / [river, Ft. to break.the point of a thing ; 
to drive.] A faſtening pin — at both ends. 
The armourers accom the knights, 
With buſy hammers ele rivets up, ; 
Give dreadful note 2 * Henry V. 
| I gute, 1 v1 
Bur Pl de maſter of it. Shakeſp. Troikus aud Orefida. 
| - Though Valeria's fair, and thoughthe loves me too, 
inſt her my foul is arm'd on every part; 
| there are ſecret rrvets to my heart, | 
br why 2 ive found the way, | 
ubtile as lightnings. ere Love. 
— e | 
So ſmooth and equal; that no. | 
The rivet, where th> 
The rivets of thoſe wings 


This inſtrument Meld move eaty 


Ripe, ©: @. (fromthe roun+} 1. 


vets. 2. To faſted ffrongly 7 make itinmoveable. . 
| Fe arg x A. * 3 


— This wha, 


Ek 7 SO - 


3-) In riveting, the pin you duet et in ſhould 
29 rivet it upon; for i it do not ſtand 


will be forced to ſet it uptight, after it is riverted, oon. 


Ri'vuLert. n . [rivalry Lat.] A "Oy river 3 brook ; 
a ſtreamlet. 


ToRoam. v. a. 


7 7 ql ps and den 
at were unenli hten d 
wilds 


2 roaming e woods, 

In queſt of prey. | " Thomfor 5 Summer. 

To range; to wander ever. 
Now fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, | 

And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. Milton. 


ROA R. n. /. [from roam] A rover; a rambler; a 


fi ſhady ket, wanderer; a vagrant. 0 

. by 1 Milton. Roan. adj. [rouen, Fr.] Roan horſe a4 bit of a bay, 
1 The _ innumerable 92 — . haye their con- 1 2 —_— with grey or r wr Di 

uence into common 0 4 ent ver c A - 
I aw the gjwulct of Salforata, formerly called Albula, 2 To Roax. Wh . Saxon.] 1. To cry" as n or 
ſinelt che that ariſes from its water, which Martial + ax other wild beaſt. 2. To cry in diſtreſs. 3. To ſound 

els. n.{. A German coin, Weg, wt WW "I wy 2 — Ws 80 r 178 

A901 make er. 

ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. r Dis (.) 822 A. to tame. Wen 


rr. N 7. | Thom rutiles Lat. redhaired.] A reach is 
a fiſh of no; arg for his dainty taſte * his 
ſpawn is ach er than any other part of 


him: he is accounted <p water ſheep, for his ſimplicity 
ai fooliſhneſs; and it is noted, that cache recover 


rength, * grow 2 after 5 


allen: * 
SY, meet A mor. : | 
dare not venture to approach z | | 
Vet ſtill he leaps at flies. I \Sqvift.. 


og. . . [rade, Fr. route, N route is WY trita.] 
1. Large way ; path. 2. [Rade, Fr.] Ground where 
ſhips may anchor. 


Ro 


from rode, the pretexite of ide: as we fay; a ſhot ride; 
an eaſy ride- 5. The act, or ſtate of travelling. 
(.) Would you not think him a madman, who, whilſt he 
might eafily — 4 on the beaten roa. Way, ſhould: trouble him- 
elf with waking up of-gaps ? 4 . 


To God's eternal houſe direct the ways | 
A broad and e road. Milton. 
The liberal in the Fell. 


yoo chu ol 


544%. Merch. of Venice. 
* " one harbour. 


4. Sandys 7 Journey. 
x fem, to FIG road 
Upon |  - Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
Caſon . of the ſp „ for he was, by the former 
road into that country,' "famous and rick. _ + Kaolles. 


The king of Scotland, none came in to Perkin, turn- 
ed his enterprize into a , and walted Northumberland with 
fire and ſword, | Bacon's Henry VII, 


3. Inroad ; incurfion- 4. Journey. 
The werd ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, t be derived 


1 — wo embrac fallchood or truth, is 
$ 

1 Blackmore. 

* up. Addi ſon. 


That in their chains fetter d the kin y liun, = 
And made the foreſt tremble when ar'd. Shakeſp. 
The young lions roared upon elled. Jer. lt. 15. 
The death of Daphnis — and hills —_— 
| They cat the foun-1o Libya's Jefart ſhore 3 nn, 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. Dryden. 
(2.) — - At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and r0ar'd away your victory, | 
That bluſh'd at him. * Coriolanur. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ri 
Roar d out for anguiſh, and added Rega grief. Dryden. 


(3.) South, Et, and Wet, with mixed confuſion roar, 


And rowl the foaming billows to the ſhore. Dryden. 
Loud as the wolvcs on Qrcas* ftormy „ 
Howl to the roari g of the northern 7 Pape. 


4.) The brazen throat of war had ceas d to roar, Milton. 
nfider what fatigues I've known, _ 

How oft I croſs'd where carts and c roar d. Gay. 
Roar. u. /. (from the verb.] 1. The cry of the lion or 
other beaſt. 2- An outcry of diftreſs. 3; A clamour of 

merriment. 4. The ſound of the wind — ſea. * Any 
loud noiſe. Y 
(J.) —— The wonted roar is up, 
And hiſs continual through the tedious night. Thomſon. 
(3-) Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? your ſongs ? 


b 


your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table in a 
roar ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(4. - The roar 
Of loud Eurochyden. Philips. 
(s-) Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air, Milton. 
Oſt on a plat of rifing ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew found, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. Milton, 
When cannons did diffuſe, | 
— Law pe the terror, and the news; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their ar. Waller. 
The waters, liſt ning to the trumpet's roar, * 
| Obey the ſummons, and for ſake the ſhore. Dryden. 
RO A“A E R. =. PF [from raor.] A noiſy brutal man. 
The Engliſh raarers put down all. Howel. 


Roa AY. aj. [better roy ; rores, — Dewy. 
1 


K 1 


K 1 v 


of the ſame thing which another man purſues ; a com- To Rive. for derive or diref?, Not uſed. 


netitor. 2. A competitor in love. ; EN 
(3.) Oh love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maintain, 
And wilt not bear a al in thy reign ; og 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip drfdain. Dryden. 
(2.) She {aw her father was grown her adverſe party, and yet 


her fortune ſuch as ſhe muſt favour her rival. Sidney. 
| France and Burgundy, ON SN 
Great rivals in our younger daughter's love.”  *' Shake}. 
Your rival's image in your worth I view; 
And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. Granwille. 


RI“VAL. adj. Standing in competition; making the tame 
deim; emulous. - | 
| - Had I but the mean 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
1 ſhould be fortunate. 
Equal in years, and rival in renown 


With Epaphus, the xouthftul Phaeton, 


Like honour claims. | Dryden. 
| — Your bark to be employ d, 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy d. Dryden. 


i. To ſtand in com- 
2. To emulate; ta 


To R1'var. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
petition with another; to oppoſe. 
endeavour'to equal or excel. 


aſe . 5 , RIVER-DRAGON. 2. /. A crocodile. 
(1.) Thoſe, that'have been raiſed by the intereſt of ſome great Milten to the king of Egypt. 


miniſter, trample upon the ſteps 
him in his greatneſs, and at length ſtep into his place. 

(2.) Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 

O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courſe, 

And imitate inimitable force. 

O Thou, too great to rival or to praiſe, 

Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays. 

Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; 

And copyilfs, here and there, fome likeneſs hit; 

But none poſſeſs'd thy graces, and thy eaſe ; | 

In thee alone twas natural to plealc ! Harte. 
To R1'vaL. v. n. To be competitors. Out of uſe. 
EE — Burgundy, 

We firſt addreſs d tow'rd you, who with this king 
Have rival'd for our daughter. _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 
hoping jos fe. [rivalizas, Lat. from rival.) Compe- 
R1i'vaLKy. J tition; emulation. | 

It is the privilege of poſterity to ſet matters right between 

thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their rivaliy for greatneſs, divided 
a whole age. i Addiſon. 

Ri'vaLsM1p. n. . {from rival.] The ſtate or character 
of a rival. PT SR N 7 

Toa RIVE. v. a. preter. rived, part. river. [nyfe, broken, 
Saxon; rij ven, Dutch; river, Fr. to drive.] To ſplit; 
to cleave ; to divide by a blunt inſtrument; to force in 
hänge 72 > . 4 

At his haughty helmet 

So hugely ſtruck, that it the ſteel did rive, 
And ln 1 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved ſore, 
That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. 

Through river clouds and molten firmament, 

The fierce three -forked engine making way, EL | 
Both lofty towers and higheſt trees hath rent. Spenſer. 
ah O Cicero! | | 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds To 
Did I through a tempeſt dropping fire. Shakeſp. 
--. 8 - he ſtood eſcap'd 2 fight Hp 
Sore toil'd, his 7iven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 
the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the ſweet peace of Druina. 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
Had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 


by wluch they riſe, to rival 
South. 


Dryden's AMncis. 


Spenſer. 
Spenſer, 


Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne'er till now 
The neighbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and river with 


Yon river oak, the faireſt of the green, Dryden. 
— Let it come; ; 
Let the fierce light'ning blaſt, the thunder rie me. Rowe. 


7 RIvE. v.n. To be ſplit; to be divided by violence. 
Freeſtone 77ves, ſplits, and breaks in any direction. Woodw, 


many goodly rzvers, repleniſhed with all forts of fiſh. 


To let his ſojourners depart. 
Ri'y xx r. n. /. [diminutive of wer.]! A ſmall ftream ; 
« 8 8 


the water. 
RIVEX-HO RSE. 2. J. Hippopotamus. 


As plants ambiguous between ſea and land, 
Ihe river-borſe and ſcaly crocodile. 
RI“ VET. z. /. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing; 
to drive.] A faſtening pin clenched at both ends. 


So ſmooth and equal, that no ſight can find 


RIVRET. v. @. [from the reun.] 
vets. 
To drive or clench a rivet. 


And riwetted with faith unto your fleſh. 
Screw'd to my mem' ry? 


ence of the Scots, that the other rejects, 


Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament, 
To rive their dangerous artille 


Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. Shakeſp. 


To RIVEL. v. 4. [zenifles, Saxon, corrugated, rumpled.] 
To contract into wrinkles and corrugations. 


Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, their beauty fled, 
And clos'd their ſickly eyes and hung the head, | 
And rived up with heat, lay dying in their bed. Dryd. } 
And fince that plenteous autumn now is paſt, 
Whoſe grapes and peaches have indulg'd your taſte, 
Take in good part, from our poor poet's board, 


Such rivel d fruits as winter can afford. Dryden, 
Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a rive/d flow'r. Pope, 


Shake ſp. Merch. of Venice. Ri VE M. part. of rive. 


RI“ VER. 3. /. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] A land current 
of water bigger than a brook. | | 


It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored throughout with 
Henſ. 
The firſt of theſe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin po- 


ets for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as the other for its rapidity, 


Addiſon on Italy. 
A name given by 
—— Thus with ten wounds 


The river-dragon tam'd at length, ſubmits 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


Bringing all their riverets in, 


There ends ; a new ſong to begin. Drayton, 
Calls down viveret from her ſpring, | 
Their queen upon her way to bring. Drayton. 


RIVSA-GO D. =. , Tutelary deity of a river. 


His wig hung as ſtrait as the hair of a river-god riſing from 
Arbuthn10t and Pope. 


ole, 


Milton. 


The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, | 
Give dreadfu] note of preparation. 
— — Thy armour 
Fil fruſn, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 

Though Valeria's fair, and though ſhe loves me too, 
Gainſt her my foul is arm'd on every part; 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Vet there are ſecret rivets to my heart, 


Where Berenice's charms have found the wa 
Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's —— Lowe. 
The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers flow 5 


The rivet, where the poliſh'd piece was join'd. Dryden. 
The rivets of thoſe wings inclos'd 

Fit not each other. Dryden Dos Sebaſtian, 

This inſtrument ſhould move eaſy upon the riet. Sharp.. 

1. To faſten with ri- 

2. To faſten ſtrongly ; to make innnoveable. 3. 


£34] This man, 


If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 
Out of the hand of Jove; and rivet im 


To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. 
A thing ſtuck on with. oaths upon your finger, 


(2.) You were to blame to part with 


— f Sale ſp. 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's rivetted, | 
a Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
What one party thought to rivet to a ſettledneſs by the influ- 
Charles. 


R O A 
Till fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it known, 
Her blows not ſhook but rivetted his throne. den. 
Thus hath God not only pivetted the notion of himſelf into 
our natures, but likewiſe made the belief of his being, neceſ- 
= to the peace of our minds and happineſs of ſociety. Till. 
f the eye ſees thoſe things riwetted, which are looſe, where 
will you begin to rectify the miſtake ? © Locke. 
Where we uſe words of a looſe and wandering ſignification, 
hence follows miſtake and error, which thoſe maxims, brought 
as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for 
_ undetermined ideas, do by their anthority confirm and * 
a Loc ſte. 
Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs. reve. 
—— They provoke him to 3 — 2 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, | 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon's Cato. 
A ſimilitude of nature and manners, in ſuch a des as we 
are capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, and rivet the friendſhip 
between us. Atterbury. 
(3-) In rivetting, the pin you rivet in ſhould ſtand upright to 
the plate you rzvet it upon; for if it do not ſtand upright, you 
will be forced to ſet it upright, after it is r7ivetted. Moxon, 
R1i'vuLerT. n. J. [rivulus, Lat.] A ſmall river; 2 brook ; 
a ſtreamlet. 
By fountain or by ſhady rivulet, 
He ſought them. Milton. 
The veins, where innumerable little r:1vulets have their con- 
fluence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 
I ſaw the vivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and 
ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its water, which Martial men- 
tions: | Addiſen on Italy. 
Rixpo'LLar. 2. . A German coin, worth about four 
ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. 
Roach. =. /. [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] A roach is 
a fiſh of no great reputation for his dainty taſte : his 
ſpawn is accounted much better than any other part of 
him: he is accounted the water ſheep, for his ſimplicity 
an fooliſhneſs; and it is noted, that roaches recover 
firength, and grow in a fortnight after ſpawning, 
8 Mallon Angler. 


If a gudgeon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to approach; 


Vet ſtill he leaps at flies. Sewift. 


ROAD. 2. /. [raae, Fr. route, French, route is via trita.] 


i. Large way; path. 2. [ Rade, Fr.] Ground where 
ſhips may anchor. 
The werd ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, to be derived 
from rae, the preterite of ide: as we ſay, a ſhort ride; 
an eaſy ride. 5. The aQ, or ſtate of travelling. 

(1.) Would you not think him a madman, who, whilſt he 
might eaſily ride on the beaten road way, ſhould trouble him- 


ſelf with breaking up of gaps ? Sucklirg, 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way, | 

A broad and ample road. Milton, 
The liberal man dwells always in the road. Fell. 


To be indifferent whether we embrace falichood or truth, is 


the great road to error. Locke, 
Cculd ſtupid atoms, with unpetuous ſpeed, . 
By diff rent roads and adverſe ways proceed, | 
That there they might rencounter, here unite. Blackmore. 
There is but one road by which to climb up. Addijon. 


* 
* 


— www MY 


(2.) I ſhould be ſtill 
Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
About the ifland are many reads, but only one harbour. 


| Sandys's Journey, 
 (43-) ——— The Volſcians i: nd g 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
Dpon's again. | 


road into that country, famous and rich. Knolles. 

The king of Scotland, feeing none came in to Perkin, turn- 
ed his enterprize into a o and waited Northumberland with 
fire and ſword, Bacon's Henry VII. 


Dick. 


3. Inroad ; incurfion. 4. Journey. 


a Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
Caſon was deſirous of the ſpoil, for he was, by the former 


| K --Q-..& 
(4) With. eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter, _ 
And lodg'd in the abbey. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


He from the Eaſt his flaming road begins. Milton. 

( 5.) Some taken from their ſhops and farms, others from their 

3 and pleaſures, theſe at ſuits at law, thoſe at gaming tables, 

the road, others at their own fire · ſides. Law. 

To ROAM. v. x. [romigare, Italian. See Room.] To 

wander without any certain purpoſe ; to ramble ; to rove ; 

to play the vagrant. It is imagined to come from the 

pretences of vagrants, who always ſaid they were going 

to Rome. | | 

Five ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 


Roamivg clean through the bounds of Aſia. Shakeſ/. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shale ſp. 
The lonely fox roam: 2 abroad, 


W <p bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 
at were unenlighten'd man, | 
A ſavage roamirg through the woods, and wilds _ 
In queſt of prey, Ns Thomſon's Summer. 
ToRoam. v. a. To range; to wander over. 
Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. Milton. 
Roa'mER. n. / [from riam.] A rover; a rambler ; a 
wanderer; a vagrant. 
Roan. adj, [roven, Fr.] Roan horſe is a horſe of a bay, 
ſorrel, or black colour, with grey or white ſpots inter- 
ſperſed very thick. Farr. Dict. 


To ROAR. v. n. [nanan, Saxon. ] 1. To cry as a lion or 


other wild beaſt. 2. To cry in diſtreſs. 3. To ſound 
as the wind or fea. 4. To make a loud noiſe. 
(1.) Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. 
Warwick and Montague, | 
That in their chains fetter d the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd.  Shakeſf. 
The young lions roared upon him and yelled. Jer. ii. 15. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſoun-1 to Libya's deſart ſhore ; 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar, 
FH At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and rear d away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ring chief 
Roar'd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryden, 
(3-) South, Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 


Spenſer. 


Dryden. ſ 


And rowl the foaming billows to the ſhore. Dryden, 
Loud as the wolvcs on Orcas' ſtormy ſteep, 
Howl to the roari g of the northern deep. Pope. 


(4.) The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar. Milton. 
Conſider what fatigues I've known, 
| How oft I croſs d where carts and coaches, rar d. Gay. 
Ro aR. n, /. [from the verb.] 1. The cry of the lion or 
other beaſt. 2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 3. A clamour of 
merriment. 4. The ſound of the wind or ſea. 5. Any 
loud noiſe. | 
(1.) The wonted roar is up, . | 
And hiſs continual through the tedious night. Themſorr. 
(3-) Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your ſongs ? 
your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table in a 
roar ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


(4. The roar 
Of loud Euroclyden. | 
(.) Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air, 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off curtew found, 

Over {ome wide-water'd ſhoar, 

Swinging flow with ſullen roar, 

| When cannons did diffuſe, 
Preventing poſts, the terror, and the news; 
Our neighbour pros trembled at their roar. 

The waters, liſfning to the trumpet's roar, 

Obey the ſummons, and forſake the ſhore, Dryden. 

RO ALA ER. 2. / [from rar.] A noiſy brutal man. 
The Engliſh raarers put down all. 

ROA AY. adj. [better ; rere, Latin.] Dewy. 

1 x 


Philister. 


I ilton. 


Milton, 


W, alle: ". 


Havel. 


"SA BY 
| And hee reg May does 
: is wings with roary | | 
[roftir, rotir, French ; roften, German; 
zehor voð, Saxon, roaſted ; from , Lat. 4 grate; 
to ra, being, in its original ſenſe, to broil on a grid- 


| we. Fairfax. 


To Roas T. v. 


iron. ] 1. To dreſs meat, by turniag it khe 
fire. 2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. 3, To dreſs at 
1 the fire without water. 4. Lo heat any thing violently. 
| (I.) He roafteth not that which he in ang. D. of P. 
Rcaſting and boiling are below the dighity of your office. 
 _ Swwifts-Dareffions to the Cook. 
(2.) Here elements have loſt theirvuſes, _ 

Air ripens not, nor luces; 
Fire will not roaff, nor water boil. 


* Swift. 
be diſcerned. ' ;.... -- 1 
(4.) —— Reaſfied in wrath and fire, 
He thus o'erſized with coagulate gore, 
Old Priam ſeeks. 
Ros r. for roaſted. 5 
He loſt his roaſt beef ſtomach, not being able to touch a 


* 


* mn ©. n 0 — 8 — * 
* A — cw — —— — — — _—_— — - 
— - — — — a — — 


To rule the Ro As r. To govern ; to manage; - to preſide. 
It was perhaps originally roi, which fignified a tumult, 
to direct the populace. | e 

Where champions ruleth the roft, 
Their dailie diſorder is molt. Tuſſer s Huſbandry, 
The new- made duke, that rules the ruaſt. HMateſ p. 
Alma ſlap-daſh, is all again . 
In ev'ry finew, nerve, and vein; 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt, 
| _ While every where ſhe rhles the roaft. : 

Roz. n. , [I believe Arabick. ] Inſpiſſated juices. 
be infuſion, being evaporated to a thicker conſiſtence, paſſeth 
into a jelly, rob, extract, which contain all the virtues of the 
infuſion. ; Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
7% ROB. v. 2. [rober, old Fr. rebbare, Italian] 1. To 


Prior. 


theft; to 
ſent uſe © 


and to /lcal, is to take away privately. 2. To ſet free; 


a . | merry devil, 
Did'ſ rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs. Shakeſþ. 
(3.) Better be diſdained of all, than faſhion a carriage to 70 
Jove from any. mo » Shakeſpeare. 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be robbed and drawn 


. . CI _ 


away. Bacon g Natural Hiſtory. 
Nor will I take from any man his due; 
But thus aſſuming all, he robs from you. Dryden. 
Oh double ſacrilege on things divine, | 
To rc the relick, and deface the ſhrine ! Dryden. 


ROo“BBDR. n. / from reb.] One that plunders by force, 
or ſteals by ſecret means; a plunderer ; a thief. 
Theſe haws, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your hoſt; 4 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Sale. King Lear. 


(( 3.) 1 boiled and raaſed, there is ce difference to 
(3.) In eggs Ned Be Nee ey. 


$ hakeſ| care. 


firlom. | Addiſon. i x 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, . 
Roaſt beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior. 
It warns the cook - maid, not to bun | 
The raft meat, which it cannot turn. Swifts Miſcel. 


deprive of any thing by unlawful force, or by ſecret 
plunder. To be robbed, according to the pre- 
f the word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or RonrRTSEM AN. 
violent; to ub, is to take away by unlawful violence; RonB“ATs MAN. 


** 
et thou not committed 
Nr A thoſe thirty —_ 
Then, like a rüber, ftrip'd't them 8 * 
RE” | „ r er. 
— ̃ ˙ and wh it Ges deipernts Fora of 
eſcape ;, and probably after all, his fin betrays him to the gaol, 


and from thenge advances him to the gibbet. South. 
 ——— Bold Prometheus did Ae, . 
And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire; 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 
The rebber's blazing track purſue. Dryden's Horace. 


Publick robberg are more cłiminal than petty and common 

—— PO IS” \ .. __ Devenant. 

Ro'azERyY. 3. f. [1oberic, old. Fr. from rob.) Theft per- 
petrated hy torce or with, privacy, 


Thieves for their robbery have ty, | | 
When judges ſteal themſelves. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Shook down my mellow hangings. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Some more effectual way might be found, 2 ſuppreſſing 
common thefts and robberies. Temple. 
Roz. . /. [robbe, Fr. robba, Italian; rauba, low Latin. 
A gown of ſtate ; a dreſs of dignity. | | 
Through tatter'd cloaths fmall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr d gowns hide all.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir d in a robe F white. Shakefþ care. 
The laſt good king, whom willing Rome obey'd, 
Was the poor offspring of a captive maid; 
Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſtly bore, 
Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore. Dryden. 
To Ro 2 v. a. [from the noun.) To dreſs pompouſly ; 
to inveſt. ap, 8 


What chriſtian ſoldier will not be totfthed with a religious 


emulation, to ſee an order of jeſus do fach ſervice for enlarg- 
| — chriſtian borders; and an order of St. only to 
be, and feait, and perform rites and obſervances ? Bacon. 
There in robes the royal magi ſtand; 
The ſage Chaldzans rab'd in white appear d, 
And Brachmans. | Pope Temple of Fame. 
Robed in looſe array the came to bathe. Fhbomſon. 
Ron ERT. 3. /. [geranium ruperti, Lat.] An herb; ſtork- 


bill. | Ainſavorib. 
1. /. In the old ſtatutes, a ſort of bold 
and ftout robbers or night thieves, ſail 


to be ſo called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 


3 bad. Ironical. 3. To take a- Ronix. 3 {. fande, Lain A bird 
r = | Rosin-RtD-BREAST. 1 fo c : : 
| (1.) — r to — from my — e re | named rom his red breaſt 3 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, ; © | 2 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe fre) terms? beiti. ban Boot had ten Heft, unn ub be 
Our ſins being ripe, there was no p enting of God's juſ- The pretty bia, nightin ** * — 
tice from reaping that glory in our calamities, — 1. rurey Wied ern * 18 13 — Sa kling 
him of in our proſperity. _- u Charles. „ 5 : 22 Hag. 
I have not here deſßigned to rab him of any part of that 1 n of R — reſt, 
commendation, which he has fo juſtly acquired from the whole „ : MARY BEN, Pope. 
author, whoſe fragments only fall to my portion. Dryden. Rono'rt ous. ad. [robur, Latin. Made of oak. Dig. 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, OBU'ST. 2 ad. [robuffus, Latin; ela, Pr.] 1. 
Beste, Ju 4 of filrer Dixce, mourns. Aiden. ROBU'STIOUSJ Seng; finewy ; vigorous ; forceful. 
(2.) Our houſe is hell, and thou, 2 Rl 


2. Boiſterous; violent ; unwieldy. 3. Requiring ſtrength. 
4 Robuſtious is now only uſed in low language, 2 15 a 
ſenſe of contempt. 433 8 . 
(1.) — Theſe redundant locks, 
Robuſtious to no purpoſe, cluſtring down, N | 
Vain monument of. ſtrength. _ * Milton's Agoriftes. 


(2.) The men ſympathize , maſtiffs, in robu/tious 
and rough coming os. S bateſp. Henry V. 
It offends me to hear a robuftious: 


| | periwig-pated fellow tear 
a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit he ears of the 
„53 E fag bd”. =_ p. Hamlet. 
: managing this. young 79buflious fellow, that 
old ſpark, < was nothing but ſkin and bone, flipt — 


my fingers. 


Dryden t Don Sebaſtian. 
Thomſon's Autumn. 


Romp-loving miſs 
Is haul'd about in gallantry rob, 


 & 0 - 


(3.) The tenderneſs of a ſprain. remains a while after 
and leaves a laſting caution Foe man, bl eB the part 


quickly again to any robuſt employment. Locke. 
Romnvu'srness. 2. /- [from 150%. Strength; vigour. 
Beef may confer a robu/ineſ+ on my ſon * but will he- 
betate his intellefuals. - Arbuthnos and Pope. 
Rocamno'Le. . J. See Ganticx. Rotambole is a fort 
of wild garlick, otherwiſe. called Spaniſh garlick ; the 
ſeed is . the bigneſs of ordinary peaſe. Mortimer. 
Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a pungent vola- 
tile ſalt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Rocut-aLLUM. #. / [roche, Fr. a rock.] A purer kind 
of alum. 
Rache-alum is alſo good. 
Ro'cner. . 4 [rochet, 
Lat. a coat] 1. A ſurplice ; the © upper garment 
of the prieſt officiating. [z. Rabellio, Lat.] 4 6 


(1. Whitt zealous phrenzy. did the ſenate ſeine, 
That tare the rotchet to ſuch as theſe ? 
ROCK. =. / [roc, roche, Fr. roeca, Italian. ] 
maſs of ſtone, fixed in the earth. 2. ProteQion ; de- 
fence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. Noc, Daniſh; rocca, 


Martimer's  Huſbardry. 


held in the hand, from which the wool Was ſpun by 
twirling a ball below. 
(2. The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd.in the Gnking ſands, 

And would not daſh me with their ragged" des. Shakeſp. 

There be xgc# herbs; but thoſe are where there is ſome 
mould. Bacon's Natwal Hiſtory. 

Diſtilling ſome of the tinfled liquor, all that came over was 
as limpid * colourleſs as rack. water, and the liquour remain- 


1 veſſel deeply ceruleous. Boyle. 
3 or great ar” dere are they not manifeſt 


Rock-Dok. . f. Aff WERE, 


3. 
Italian; rucca, Spaniſh. ſpinroch, Dutch. ] A diſtaff Ro'exe. 1. / 


ROD 


., 4 in = _ rock'd in a chair #4 aw, ans 
ng wit 18 tempeſtuous coun D . 
17 ) Sleep rock thy beain, 
And never come miſchance between us twain ! Shake (þ. | 
** . nr. 7e be violently agitated; to reel to and 
ro | A 
— ' * your FW 
nts 00 to ree 
A leniſh d. l * Philips. 
I like this rocking of the battlements. Young's Revenge. 


The rock-doe breeds c : à creature of ad- 


the Al 


mirable ſwiftneſs ; and may 8 be that mentioned in the 
book of Job: her horns grow ſometimes ſo far backward, as 


to reach her buttocks. =» 
Fr. rochetum, from raceus, low Roc 1 5 7 


Grew's Muſawn. 
K-RUBY. 3. /- A name given impraperly by lapidaries 


and jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, 


but not deep red, and has a fair caſt of the blue. 


Ainſworth. f of Hill on Foffili- 
Md Roc is of a red, and the hardeſt of all the kinds. 
_ 8 Was Woodward on Foſſils. 

1. Avaſt Rock-saLx. 1. ſ. Mineral alt. 
Two pieces of tranſparent rack-ſalt ; one white, the other red. 
Woodward on Foffils. 


[from roct.] One who _ the cradle. 
"His fellow, who the narrow bed had 
Was weary, and without a racker flept. © Dryden. 


Rock ET. n, /. [rocchetto, Italian.] An artificial firework, 


— 2 cylindrical caſe of paper filled with nitre, char- 
coal, and ſulphur, and which mounts in the air to a con- 


ſdderable height, and there burſts. 
Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, ftrowing the air with a 


homer of ſilver ſpangles. Addiſon. 
When 2 blaze, your vagrant works ſhall riſe 
In rockets, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies. Garth. 


of the Earth. Rock ET. . / [eraca.] A plant. The whole plant hath 


a. peculiar fetid ſmell. Miller. 
"Rocket is ane of the ſallet furniture. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


— Pigeons or doyes are of ſeveral ae + wood . and Ro'cainss. ag. [from eb] Boing whhout rocks. 
A. 


under a nodule, inveſted h a coat, calſed och amber. 
0 Woodward om Foflils. 
e darkſo 
c me pin n oc 5 reclin' 
Wave high, r 5 4 5 Ji, Pope. 
(3-) Though the reeds of ung the hail? him 
t leans on them, yet the. rock of Iſrael vill. be an everlaſting 
day. | * ar les. 


(3 .) A learned and à manly foul 
urpos'd her; that ſhould with even 
Dy rock, the 1 and the 3 
Of deſtiny, an her own free * 


On the rack a 1 * meaſure place 


j 


Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. ' Dryden. 
Flow rom the roch my flax, andfvifily flow, | 

Perſue ty thread, the ſpindle runs below. + _ Parnel. 

To Rock. v. a. [rocquer, French.) 1. To ſhake ; to 


move backwards and forwards. 2. To move the 

cradle, in ofder to procure fleep. 3. To lull ; to quiet. 

i ) If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the ** were 
ore ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, Ike water, vibrate tg agg 50 

” Boyle. 


The wind was laid; the, n 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake 70c 
„ living tortoiſe, — upon its A could help : it- 
ſelf only by its neck and head, 2d og 4 ainſt the ground 
to rock leger as in a cradle, to find out de owned! which 
the pequality of the ground might. more eaſily pexmit to roll 
its ſhell. Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) — Cme, take hand with me, 
And rock the o—_ whereon theſe ſleepers be. 


Leaping her h n my breaſt, 
ty panting berry ee her aſleep Suc kling. 
| bloody 2222 | | 
Like ſick ed, roward. children, * | 
Were rock'd afleep by reaſon. | Denham. 
While his — ſoul on Flanders preys, f 
He rocks the cradle. of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 


Rock ROSE 
Ro'cx work. . {. [rock and 2215 


of rackwork. 
Ben. Jobaſon. Ro! cx v. adj, I fram rock.) 


KX Dryden. Rod. n. /. reede, Dutch, ] 


cryſtal brook 
Is weedleſs all above, and 72 * below. Dryden. 
n. ¶ [rock and reſe. lant. | 
ones fixed in mor- 
tar, in imitation of the aſperities of rocks. A natural 
wall of rock. 
The garden is fenced on the lower end, ds enim | 


Addiſon. 
Full of rocks. 2. Reſem- 


bling a rock. 3. Hard; 8 ; obdurate. 
(1.) Val de Compare preſenteth her rocky mountains. Sandys- 
Make the bold prince 
Through the cold North. and rocky regions run. Waller, 
— be valles he reſtrains | 
Wich rocky mountains. Dryden. 
Nature lodges her treaſures in rocky wo Locke. 
(z.) Such deſtruction to withſtand, oppos d che rocty orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield. Milton. 


3.) J, like a 


poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. 


Shaksjp. Rich. III. 
1. A long twig. 2. A kind 
of ſceptre. ,3. Any thing long and, ſlender. 4. An in- 
ſtrument for meaſuring. 5. An inſtrument of correction, 


made of twigs tied together. 


(1. ) Some chuſe a hazel rod of the ſame year's ſhoot, and this 
they bind on to another ſtraight ſtick of any wood, and walking 
ſoftly over thoſe places, where they ſuſpect the bowels of the 
earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bowing 
towards it, diſcover it. Boyle. 

(2.) Sh' had all the royal makings of a queen ; ; 
As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, 
The. rad and bird of peace. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The paſt'ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 
——- gentle ſleep, I cry'd, 

Why is thy gift to me alone deny'd? 

TE e 8 


R O G R OG 
Mildeſt of beings, friend to ev'ry clime, 


proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth, or as a 


6 2» — 


47 ro 4 ry wy 1 ime? preparation ſor the devotion of holy Thurſday. Did. 
The Soul ee R ROGUE. -». /. [of uncertain etymology] 1. A wander- 
| The torrents ceaſe to chide, the feas to roar, ing beggar ; *a vagrant; a vagabond. 2. A knavez a 
| And the huſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore. Harte, Oithoneſt fellow; a villain ; a thief. 3. A name of fhght 
| (3. Let the fiſherman 8 tenderneſs and endearment. 4. A wag. 
Increaſe his tackle, and his rod retie. Cay. (1.) For fear eſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, 
Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, And for ear-marked beaſts abroad be bruited. Spenſer. 
This rebel love braves all the gods, | The ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more good, and 
And every hour by love is made, more terrify the idle rogue. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Some heaven-defying Encelade. "290 Grazrville. The ſcum of people and wicked condemned men ſpoileth the 
(4.) Decempeda was a meaſuring rod for taking the dimen- plantation; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
ſions of buildings, and ſignified the fame thing as pertica, ta- work, but be lazy and do miſchief. Bacon's Eſſays. 
ken as a meaſure of length. Arbuthnot off Coins. The troops are all ſcattered, and the commanders very poor 
(5. If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may puniſh 8. 5 Sbaleſp. All”s well that ends well. 
him with ſtocks ; but if he be found again fo — he may  _ (2+) Thou kill't me like a rogue and a villain. Shakeſp. 
ſcourge him with _— or rods. . Spenſer on Ireland. A regue upon the highway may have as ſtrong an arm, and 
am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, | take off a man's head as cleverly as the executioner ; but then 
Nettled, ſtung with piſmires, when I her there is a vaſt diſparity, when one action. is murther, and the 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. 2 Iv. 8 . South. 
In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, he call rogue and raſcal from the garret, 


andhe, Ghoſh albes it in, orgy; pow! 22 cxporasl. to thy fk He means you no more miſchief than a 4 i TY 


man the particular meaning o the voice. Hammond. The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 2 
Grant me and people the benefit of thy chaſtiſements; And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. Pope. 
that thy rod, as well as thy ſtaff, may comfort us. K. Charles. G.) I never knew a woman love man fo. 
"They trembling learn to throw the fatal dar, — Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed the loves. Shateſp. 
And under rads of rough centurions ſmart. - Dryden. (4-) Oh, what a rogue and peaſint ſlave am 11 Shakeſp. 


As ſoon as that ſentence is executed, theſe rods, theſe inſtru- To Roc ug. v. n. from the noun. } 1. To wander - to 
ments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown into the fire. Atterbury. play the vagabond. 2. To play knaviſh tricks. | 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; Ke. (1.) If he be but once fo taken idly agu he may puniſh 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Poe. jim with the ſtocks. © | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Rope. pret. of ride. He rogued away at laſt, and was loſ. © Carew 


| He in paternal glory rade. "7, > Ro'every, „. , [from rozue.] 1. The life of a vaga- 
RopomonTa'pe, n. . [from a boaſtful boiſterous hero of bond, 2. Knavith tricks. 3. Waggery ; arch tricks. 
Atioſto, called Redomonts,; rodomonzage, Fr.] An empty (.) Te live in one land is captiviey, 
noiſy bluſter or boaſt ; a rant. ; Soo To run all countries a wild g . Dionne. 
He only ſerves to be ſport for his company's for in theſe (3.) They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
gameſome days men will give him hints, which may put him lewd life in thievery and N. © Spenſer on Ireland. 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too; there's nothing but 
The libertines of painting have no other model but a rado- gung to be found in villainous man. EE Shakeſp. 
montade genius, and very irregular, which violently hurries Like the devil did tempt and ſway em 3 
them away. 8 Dryden Du Freſnoy. * To rogueries, and then betray 'em. Hudibras. 
He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if I would quote a + The kid ſmelt out the roguery. © 'L'Eftrange. 
hundred paſſages in Ben Johnſon's Cethegus, I could-ſhew that —— "Tis no ſea grown, 8 
the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational nor im- For debt and 7 to quit the town. Dryden. 


poſſible, for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dryden. The roguery of alchymy, 

To RopoMonTA'DE. v. n. [from the noun.] To brag 82 th bubbled fool 8 WD 

thraſonically; to boaſt like Rodomonte. 8 e yrs b * rr E en rules. Suit. 
Rog. n. / [na, ga- dec h, Saxon.] 1. A ſpecies of deer, IP. 2. . [from rogue. ] mA qualities or per 


©. KY Caf 2 | ſonage of a rogue. „ aa; 
yet ſound in the highlands of Scotland. 2. The female 8 2% wee ee 


” 


f the hart. | | | a > oa. 
7 fo.) = He would him make O1 what church porch, your rogueſh;$. may Wound? 
The re bucks in their flight to overtake. * Sßpenſer. p - OY . . 


They were as ſwift as the cer upon the mountains. 1 Chr. Enaviſh ; fraudulent. 3. Waggiſh ; wanton ; ſlightly 

Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch a rue at miſchievous. 1 1 | | 
his full ſpeed. Y Ar butbaot and Pope. 22 Though the perſons, by whom it is uſed, be of better 
(2.) Run like a roe or hart upon | | than the former ragui/# fort ; yet the fault is no leſs wor- 


The lofty hills of Bitheron. | Sandys. thy of 38 We | 25." >  Syefer. 
3 LS + EET OO. Yer cannot re his eig tricks * Sehr, Miſcellanies. 
coſy 0 OD. g (3-) The moſt hewjthing leer with her eyes, the mot re, 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. Shakeſp caſt; er cheeks are dimp when the ſmiles, and her ſmiles 
| 1 | 3 * would tempt an hermit. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Roca TION. . J. [rogatien, Fr. from rage, Lat.] Litany ; I am pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole evening in 
as a7 | | 1 ü playing their innocent tricks ; our friend Wimble is as me 
e perfecteth the rogations or litanies before in uſe, and add- as wy of them, and ſhews a thouſand | rogui/h tricks on theſe 


C- eth unto-them that which the preſent __— uired. Hook. g Addiſon. 

= | Supplications, with this ſolemnity for appealing of God's Timothy uſed to be playi 4 tricks; when his mi- 
wrath, were of the Greek church termed * wy and rogations ftreſs's back was . 14 120 out his = 8 

of the Latin. DT Taylor. | ö b | Ar buthnot 

RocaTion-WwEExK- #. , The week immediately preced- Ro'curtsnLy. Av. [from reguiſb.] Like a 4; 

ing Whitfunday ; thus called from three faſts obſerved viſhly ; wantonly. e. — ns kna- 

therein, the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called Ro'@utsaness. #, J. [from roguiſh.] The qualities of a 


rogation days, becauſe of the extraordinary prayers and rogue. 


To Rois r. 


| R 5 ; 
Ro'cuy. adj. [from regue.] Knaviſſr; wanton. A bad 


word. ' 

A ſhepherd's had gotten a trick of crying a wolf, 
and foolng the bon th fall — 9 75 

Ne. . [of this word the moſt probable ety- 

To ROS ER. mology is from ri/ter, Iandick, à violent 
man.] To behave turbulently; to act at diſcretion; to 
be at free quarter; to bluſter. 

I have a roifling —_—— ſent amongſt 

The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, | 
Shakeſp. 


Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits. 
Among a crew of roiff ring fellows, | 
He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe. Savift. 


Ronr'sTER, or roifterer. n. /. [from the verb.] A turbu- 
lent, brutal, lawleſs, bluftering fellow. 

To ROLL. wv. a. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch; from rotu o, 
of rote, Latin.] 1. To move any thing by volutation, 
cr ſucceſſive application of the different parts of the ſur- 
face, to the ground. 2. To moye any thing round upon 
its axis 3. To move in a circle, 4. To produce a pe- 
riodical revolution. 5. To wrap round upon itſelf. 6. 
To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. 7. To form by 
rolling into round maſſes. 8. To pour in a ſtream or 
WAVES. 


ſepulchre ? | Mark, xvii. 3. 
(3-) To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 

Milton. 


By this rolling, parts are kept from joining together. 
| f , | Wiſeman. 
2 Grind red- lead, or any other colour with ſtrong wort, 
ſo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 
(3.) A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll a, | 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 
To RoLL. wv. n. 1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive appli- 
cation of all parts of the ſurface to a plane ; as a cylin- 
der. 2 To run on wheels. 3 To perform a periodical 
revolution. 4. To move with the ſurface variouſly 
directed. 5. To float in rough water. 6. To move as 
waves or volumes of water. 7. To fluctuate; to move 


4.) Heav'n ſhone and rall'd her motions. 
00 


tumultuouſly. 8. To revolve on an axis. 9. To be 
moved with violence. 5 
(.) Pie muſt rend the ſky, 


And wheel on th' earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather ſtil] the farther they 70/1. 
"Government of the Tongue. 
I'm pleas'd with my own work, Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his 2257 hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſce it r f 
Along the vaſt abyſs. | 12 Dryden. 
(2.) He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs' d, 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; | 5 
By ſlow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rollazg chair is bound. 
(s 3.) Thus the year ro/ls within itſelf again. D 
When thirty rolling years have run their race. Dryden. 
14- Tha bak, 5 
Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, which eil in vain, 


Dryden. 


To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
A boar is chaf d, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls r0// with living fire. Dryden. 


(5.) Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll d, reſign d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 
| (6.) Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Milton. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itſelf; and 


if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the | | 
emple. 


, yet England will be fate. 


hanges that can h 1 
5 T ge roll d of, then backward ſweep 


ill the huge 


Tue refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; CEE 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain, Poje 


firange. 


(1.) Who ſhall roll us away the tone from the door of the 


ſigned him. | 
Ro'LLER, u. /. [rouleau, French; from roll.) 1. Any thing 


ryden. 


f. 1 
wo? Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious ſoul, _ 
at diff rent ſorrows did within thee roll. Prior. 
The thoughts, which roll within my raviſh'd breaſt, 


To me, no ſeer; th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt, Pope. 
In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, | 

And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Pope. 
(8.) He faſhion d thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll 


In reſtleſs gyres about the Artick pole. 
Down they fell 


Sandys's Paraſ b. 
9. — | 
By thouſands, angel on archangel roll d. 


Milton. 


RoLL. #. [from the verb.] 1. The act of rolling; the 


ſtate of being rolled, 2. The thing rolling. 3. 
Rouleau, Fr.] Maſs made round. 4. Writing rolled 
upos itfelf; a volume. 5. A round body rolled along; 
a Cylinder. 6. [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 7. A 
regiſter ; a catalogue. 8. Chronicle. 9. [Ron, Fr.] 
Part ; office. Not in uſe. 24 | 
T..) Liſtening ſenates hang upon thy tong1 
Devolving * the er of el N | 
A roll of periods, ſweeter than her ong. Thomſon. 


(3.) Large rollt of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addiſon. 
he lem fou 


To keep ants from trees, encompals t r fingers 

breadth with a circle or rell of wool newly plucked. Mort. 
(4. Buſy angels ſpread 

The laſting roll, recording what we faid. Prior. 


(J.) Where land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain comes that 
ſoaks through, uſe a rl! to break the clots. Mortimer. 
(6.) — Cromwell is made maſter | 
O” th* rolls and the king's ſecretary. Sbaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in the houſe of 
the ra/ls, where the treaſures were laid up. Ezra, vi. 1. 
The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions, anſwers, 
and tranſactions in parliament are extant. Hale. 
(7-) Beaſts only cannot diſcern beauty; and let them be in 


the roll of beaſts, that do not honour it. Sidney. 
_ Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, | 
I am not in the roll of common men. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
ö The roll and liſt of that army doth remain. Davies. 
Of that ſhort roll of friends writ in my heart, 
There's none, that ſometimes us not. Donne. 


Tis a mathematical demonſtration, that theſe twenty-four 
letters adinit of ſo many changes in their order, and make ſuch 
a long roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike ; that they could not all be exhauſted, though a million 


millions of writers ſhould each write above a thouſand alpha- 


bets a-day, for the ſpace of a million millions of years. Bent/. 
(8.) Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's roll, 


Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden, 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 

And old records, from antient times deriv'd. Spenſer. 
The eye of time beholds no name 

So. bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pofe. 


(9.) In human ſociety, every man has his c and ſtation aſ- 
L"* Eflranee. 


turning on its own axis, as a heavy ſtone to level walks. 
2. Bandage ; fillet. ee | 5 
(1.) When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the man is 
the violent enforcer of the firſt motion; but when it is 
once tumbling, the property of the thing itſelf continues it. 
| Hammond. 
The long ſlender worms, that breed between the ſkin and 
fleſh in the iſle of Ormuz and in India, are generally twiſted out 
upon ſticks or rollers. | Ray cn the Creation, 
They make the ſtring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the ſtring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a roller. M ron Mech. Exer. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, | | | 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swwift's Viſcellanies, 
(2.) Faſten not your roller by tying a — le ſt y ou hurt 
tient. Iſema rs Surgery. 

8 — being chiefly to maintain the — ſituation of . 
dreſſing, ſurgeons always turn a raller with that view. Sharp. 


* 


R O N 


Ro'rLIinGetn. #. /. [rolling and pin] A round piece of 
wood tapering at each — with which paſte is moulded. 
The pin ſhould be as thick as a rollingpin. Wiſeman. 
Ro'LLinG-pRESS. 2. /. A cylinder rolling upon another 
cylinder by which engrayers print their plates upon 
. 885 
ROL LV OOL v. 2. . A fort of game, in which, when a 
ball rolls into a certain place, it wins. A corruption of 
roll ball into the pool. 8 
Let us n ſome diverſion; what d' ink of ron 
or a 1 dance ? Arbuthnot > Hiftory of Jobs Bull, 
Ro'mace. . /. [ramage, Fr.] A tumult; a buſtle; an 
active and tumultuous ſearch for any thing. It i ij com- 
monly written RuMMaGE, which ſee 


This is the main motive 
Of this poſt haſte, and romage in the land. 


ROMANCE. . /. [romav, Fr. romanza, Italian.]* 1. A 
military fable of the middle ages; a tale of wild adyen- 


tures in war and love. 2. A lie; a tion. In common 
ſpeech. 

(1.) What reſounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's fon. Milton. 


A brave romance who would exactly frame, 
Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. Waller. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and ſtrengthen it by the 

noble ideas which they give of things ; but hy corrupt the 


truth of hiſtory.  Dryden's Du Freſaay. 
| (2.) A ſtaple of ramance and ies 
Falſe tears and real 
Where ſighs and looks and fold, 
And love > mae bet to be will Prior. 


To Ro NE. v. #. [from the noun.] To lie; to _ 
This is ſtrange romancing. p 


ln NCER. 2. f. [from nomence. ] A lier; @ forger of 
da les. 


The alluſion of the daw extends to all impoſtors, vain pre- 


_ tenders, and romancers. L' Eftrange. 
_ * Shall we, cries one, permit | 
This leud romancer, and his 8 wit. Tate's Juv. 
To Ro'manize. v. @. [from roman, Fr.] To latinize; to 
fill with modes of the Roman ſpeech. 
He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the words, 
he tranſlated, almoſt as much Latin 24, found Dryd. 


Roma xTIck. adj, [from romance.] 1 Keſembling the 
tales of romances; wild. 2. Improbable falſe. LY 
_— = — yn maintained opinions, 

I I 
= of 45 moſt ON poets — 3 Keil. 
or of "one's country a party of men have re- 
ted, hay nt and rcamantich. Addiſon, 


The dun umbrage, o'er the falling ſtream, 
(3) — ao Thomſon's Spring. 


Remantick hangs. 


Ro we Rome] Popi 
A of cle&tion only Feel in the Romiſh countries. 


Aylife's Parergon. 

Rows. 1. 7 1. A rude, awkward, boiſterous, untaught 
girl. 2. Rough rude play 

(1.) She was in the due mean between one of your affected 

courteſying pieces” of „ and your romps that have no 

regard to the common rules f civility. Arbutbnot. 

(2.) | Romp loving mils 
Is haul'd about in gallantry rabuſt, Thomſon. 
To Rowe. v. n. To play rudely, noifily, and toiſterouſly. 


* Ho wy ur. element, you can laugh, 
uall, and romp in 


Men preſume on the liberties taken in omping. 


Clariſſa. 


Ro'/npeav. . J. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly 
conſiſting of thirteen verſes; of which eight have one 
rhyme and five another: it is divided into three couplets, 
and at the end of the ſecord and third, the f of 


ible. 


the ron&eau is repeated | in an 9 ſenſe, i 
5 2 


more abſurd 


rity. Swifts Rules to Servant. 


1 O'O 


Row r. n. . An . ſtinted in the growth: a 
pronounced run. | 
My 5h rents all Aer and — 
=> done towers in an ez 
wont in the wind, — ri 
Pearl as a peacock, but nought it avails Spenſer. 
A round maſs. 
have their names according to 
Peacham on Blazomng. 


e tails, 


Ro'noLE. =. J. {from round. 
Certain rondles given in arms, 
their ſeveral colours. 


Ro'nton. 2. /. [rognon, French, the loins. I know not 
certainly the — of this word.] A fat bulky 
woman. 
Give me, quoth * | 
Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakeſp. 


Rood. =. /. [from rod.] 1. The fourth part of an acre 
in ſquare meaſure. 2. A at, a meaſure of ſixteen feet 
and a half in long meaſure. 3. [Mode, Saxon.] The 
croſs ; ſometimes an image of a Hint. 

(1. ) I've often with'd that 1 had clear, 
For life, ſix hundred pounds a year, 
A terras-walk, and half a rood 
Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. 
— ſtately larch-tree there expands a ſhade 
O'er half a.rood of Lariſſean _ 


2.) 
2 uplift 8 his aides cans 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rcd. 
Far ſtone fences in the North, t 
pence a road, and make the wall 


. Milton. 

_ dig the ſtones for eighteen- 
op ſame price, reckon- 
Mortimer. 


ing Ye foot to the rod or po 
) —X the holy . | | 
I 2 2A like ſeveral councils. Shakeſpeare. 


RooDLor r. =. /. [rea and lt.] A gallery in the church 
on which reliques or images were ſet to view. 

ROOF. 3. / Filer, Sax. In the plural Sidney has roowves - 
now obſolete. ] 1. The cover of a houſe. 2. The 
houſe in general. 3. The vault ; the inſide of the arch 
that covers a building. 4- The palate ; the upper part 
of the mouth, 

(1.) Her fenders be white doves, 
roo ves. 


Perching within 
Return to * and fifty men diſmiſs d? 
= — jure all roi, and chuſe , 
the enmity o th' air. 22 K. Lear. 
CS — true, — 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your roofe to us; that freely we 
May fit and banquet. Ch 
(3-) From the magnanimity of the Jews, in cauſes © molt 
extreme hazard, thoſe fi and unwonted reſolutions have 
_ grown, which, for all circumſtances, no — the roof 
of heaven did ever match. | Hooker. 
The duſt 
Should have aſtendei to the roof of "re 


Rais'd by your populous — Shakeſp. Antraxd Cleop. 


In thy "he band 
we on the burniſn ar my banner Gall be hung: 
D. 


W = of 1 my gy A ate . of Venice. 


My might freeze to —_ my tongue to the 
roof of WIEN ere I ſhould — by a — Shakeſp. 
Some fiſhes have rows of meth in the rouffes their mouths ; 
as pikes, ſalmons, and trouts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. © 
To Rove. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To cover with a 
roof. 2. To incloſe in a houſe. 
3 He enter d ſoon the ſhade 
| ah rooft, and walks dent; eps brown. Vils. 
arge foundations may be lad; 
Or houſes ro d, if friendly planets aid. Creech. 
I have not seen the remains of any Roman buildings, that 
have not been roofed with vaults or Addiſon. 
(2.) Here had we now aur country's amor reef d, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banque preſent. Shale. 


= 


Sidney. 


R O o 


Roo / vv. adj. [from roof] Having roofs. 


crow: it 
Halian.] A Common man at cheſs. 3. A cheat; a 
trickiſh rapatious fellow. | 


fo Rock. V. 1. four the noun.] To rob; to cheat. 


* "NI 9. ; 
Whether to roofp houſes they repair 
Or ſun themſelves abroad in open ar, 


In all abodes of peitilenzg ck ava 
To ſheep. * Dryden's Gcurgic ls. 
. . % fhbpoc, Saxon.-] 1. A bird reſembling a 


5 not on Carrion, but grain. 2. [Nocco, 


(.) Augurs, that underſtood ralations, have, 
By magpies, and by —_ and rooks, brought forth 
The fecret'ſt man of blood. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Huge flacks of riling rocks forſake their food. 
And crying ſcek the ſhelter of the wood. 
i Py; the rook, the daw 
Aid the full concert. | 
(. .) So have I ſeen a king on cheſs, 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and bi in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and lefs, | 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden's Songs. 
(3) I am, like an old rook, who is ruined by gamiffg, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the puſhing young men. 


Thomfor's Spring. 


They root d upon us with deſign, 3 
To out- reform and undermine. Hudi bras. 
How any one's being put into a mixed herd of _—_ boys, 
and there learning to vo at ſpan-farthing, fits him for con- 
verſation, I do not fee. | Locke on Education. 


ROOK ERV. . . {from rock A nurſery of rooks. 


Roo'xy. adj. [from rok.) Inhabited by rooks. | 


there may be new heavens and a new earth. 


No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a 7ochery, is 
more contemplative than this court. Mo Pope. 


Light thickens, and the crow _ | 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
OOM. . /. [pum, Saxon; rums, Gothick:] 
extent of place great or ſmall. 2. Space or place unoc- 
cupied. 3. Way unobſtructed. 4. Place of another ; 
ſtead. 5. Unobſtructed opportunity. 


miſſion ; poſſible mode. 7. An apartment in a houſe ; 


fo much of a houſe as is incloſed within partitions. 


(1.) With new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd 


In narrow ram, nature's whole wealth. Milton. 


If you. will have a young man to put his travels into a little 


room, and in ſhort time gather much, this he muſt do. Bacon. 

(2.) The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants; and 

that before they ſhall want room by encreaſing and multiplying, 

| Bentley. 

(3.) Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. Shak. 
What train of ſervants, what extent of field, 


Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build? = Creech. 
This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves no 
room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke. 


(A.) In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeſt 
er of greater to ſucceed in their rooms, wiſdcan of neceſſity 
give place to neceſſity, _— er. 
For better ends our kind redeemter dy d, | 
Or the fallen angels roms will be but i fupply'd. Roſcom. 
By contributing to the contentment of other men, and ren- 
dering them as happy as lies in our power, we do God's work, 
are in his place and 700m. 
(5.) When this princeſs was in her father's court, ſhe was 
fo celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, ho had 
room for ſuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining 
Her into his family. 4 | 
It puts us upon ſo eager a 
as leaves no roam to reflect on the great author of them. Att. 
(..) Will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope? is there no raum for pardon? A. Philips. 
(J.) I found the prince in the next 70022, 
Waſlung with kindly tears his gentle checks. 


Sbaleſp. 


1, Space; 


6. Poſſible ad- 


” lion. 


Calangy”s Sermons. 


Adzifor's Freeholder. 
purſuit of the advantages of life, 


R O O 
If when ſhe appears in th' run, 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb; 
Thou lov'it amiſs; 
And to love true, | 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. " Suckling. 
In a prince's court, only queſtion a man is to aſk is, 
whether it be the cuſtom of the court, or will of the prince, to 
be uncovered in ſome rb and not in others, Stillingfleet. 
It will afford me a few pleaſant rooms, for ſuch a friend as 
yourſelf. | | | Pope. 
Roo'mace. . /. [from room.) Space ; place. 
Man, of all ſenſible creatures, — the fulleſt brain to his 
| N for the lodging of the intelleQive faculties; it muſt 
de a filent character of hope, when there is good ſtore of ruamage 
and receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed, Wotton. 
Roo'miness. u. /. [from reomy.] Space; quantity of 
_ extent. | x 0 | 
Roo'my. adj. [from room.] Spacious; wide; large. 
Wat? roomy decks, her *. 7 migh 28 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. Dryden. 
This ſort of number is more roompy; the thought can turn 
itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger compaſs. Dryden. 
Roos r. u. /. Chnorx, Saxon. ] 1. That on which a bird 
ſits to ſleep. 2. The act of fleeping. So 
(.) Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, | 
He clap'd his wings upon his ro, and ſung. Dryden. 
() A fox ſpied out a cock at 700ff upon a tree. L'. 
Large and ſtrong muſcles move the wings, and ſupport the 
body at roof, ; Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
To ROOST. v. 2. [roeſten, Dutch; of the fame etymology 
with ref.] 1. To ſleep as a bird. 2. To lodge. In 


urleſque. | 
(1.) The cock roofted at night upon the boughs. 
ROOT. =. /. [it, Swediſh ; rd, Danith. ] 
of the plant which reſts in the 
ftems with nouriſhment. 2. 'The bottom ; the lower 
part. 3. A plant of which the root is eſculent. 4. The 
original; the firſt cauſe. 5. The firſt anceſtor, 6. 
Fixed reſidence. 7. Impreſſion; durable effect. 
(r.) The layers will in a month ſtrike root, being planted in 
a light loamy earth. '  Evelyrn's Kalendar. 
When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take a 
low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat u the 
ground, and caſt earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon . Natural Hiflory. 
A flow'r in meadow ground, amellus call'd ; 5 
And from one root the riſing ſtem beſtows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden's Virgil Georgicks. 
In October, the hops will ſettle and ſtrike root againſt ſpring. 
| | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) Deep to the roots of hell the gather'd breach 
They faſten'd. | 
Theſe ſubterraneous vaults would be found 
the roots of the mountains. 


EEftr. 
r. That part 
ound, and ſupplies the 


Milton. 
eſpecially about 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
plants, whoſe roots are eaten, are carrots, turnips, 

| Watts. 

Nor were the cole-worts wanting, nor the root, ; 
Which after-ages tall Hybernian fruit. | Harte. 

- (4+) The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 
verſally agreed in. Temple, 


(8. 3 
That myſelf ſhould be the root, and father 
Of many kings. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Why did my parents fend me to the ſchools, 
That I with know might enrich my mind ? 
Since the deſire to know firſt made men fools, 


And did corrupt the root of all mankind. Davies. 
—  Whence, | 
But from the author of alt ill, could ſpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race | 
Of mankind in one root. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They were the roots, out of which ſprang two diſtinét people, 
under two diſtin governments. > cle. 


(7.) Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, of 


© + np ROS 


2 wy. by till they had i up even thoſe Hang yourſelf up in a true 
| * 4 by 
A 7 1 

That love took deepeſt root, which firſt A Dryden. which. was to provide 


„that there may | 
throt's Hiftory T _ 


eee that 1 fauld 


To Root. v. n. [from th noun-] 1. T& fix ug rot; to a dork, wich ao pronoun Locke. 
| ſtrike far into gk, 2. To, tum up . the To Rape. v. . (from, the noug ]) To draw out into viſ- 
hog roots the garden. To fink . coſities; to concrete into glu filaments. | 

VE ETSY: e 
The darnel, hemlock and 2 Foun, ves : an e rof# 
Doth 700t upon. * 5 Hewry v. in threads; as * glue, and bird Bat. 
Underneath the grove of ſycamour, 4 In this cloſe * the earth accurs d, 
That weſtward roote. þ, did I ſee your ſon. Shake But fit d brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 
The multi 


ing brood of the un ſhall not Then run N through, the fps aa rape e Doe, 
rooting from 2 ſlips, nor rw any fat [vt cir th up IId. Ro'eEDANCER. #. 7. {rope and dancer. An artiſt who 
Aber a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the tree 1 2 dances on a rope. 


louſening of the earth. Salvian, amongſt publick ſhews, mentions the Fat 
ac coulter muſt be proportioned to the ſoil, becaufg, in probably derived from the Greek mwwio9as, to fly, and may 


Pont the weeds root the deeper. Mortimer. refer to ſuell kind of ropedancers. Wilkins. 
+ .(Þ any irregularity chanced to intervene, and cauſe miſ- 


| Statius, poſted on the lugheſt of the two amd; the le 
appre > he gave them not leave to root and faſten by ded with maya} ; look upon 3 daring — 
7 —— "th p the J T trap - "do , om they ex every moment. 4 | Adwiſon. 
o Roor, v. a. [from the noun.} 1, © 62 in the n one of your 
earth. 2. To : deeply. 3. To turn up out of 1 Fg and fell foul upon Joha-Bull, 
the ground; t& radicate ; to extirpare: with a particle; 0 hach he olga he had in his hand. - Arbuthnot. 

as, cut or up.” 4. To deſtroy ; to baniſh : with particles. Viſcolity ; glutinouſneſs. 
(1.) When air, and 'cdrth at once engage, te he ee or n ( * [rope and maker. ] One who 

And rooted foreſts fy before their rage, makes ropes to ſell.” 

At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. Dryden. ——— "The rof mater bear me — . 
Where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down | That I was ſent for nothing but a rope. 3 
Huge craggy. ſtones, and rooted trees had throwd, Role Rv. ». / ow ape] Rogue's tricks. See Ro E- 

They left their courſers. Dryden A&ncis. 9 


TRICK. 
2.) The important end that God deſigns it ſor, the aue; merchant 
gorernmen Sf manking ſufficiently ſhews the ee of — — was this that win. fo Galt of his ropary 4 


*. Shakeſp. ant of Venice. 
ing rv del in why rs and po put beyond the dang «iy eaten. 1. J (rape. And erick. ] bly rogue's 
kane Go rgtagatheniies in th opinjns of wer party, be 5 Ik hat ll dir half ae or fo; an he 
that 65 cannot a” —— patiencte. Watts. begin ones, he'll rail in his ropetricls Shatedeave. 
And we muſt root him out. — ky YL Rol v v. * (from rope.] Viſcous ; tenacious; — 
| 2 ſhall we drive Pack * er ve EP = . — fold ; 
ho, like a boar 4 vage, doth root , » 4M 
His country's pea | Sade. Timon > iis: tten herrings, or ſtale raking Uk. = Dd you 
8 — "wink 3 it ſin or to root a or to bite Take care | 
Their ! or onions, which they ſerve with holy rite. Thy muddy bey ' rage to ſerene, and drire 


Raleigh's Hiflory if the World. Precipitant the baſer ty lee. + = 2 Philips. 


Root ah wild olives from thy 1 lands. Dryden. _ The contents ſeparated from it are ſemetzmes roy, and 
The royal huſbandman 


| appear'd, ſometimes only a grey and mealyy, light ſubſtance. Blackmore. 
Aud plough'd, and fow'd, and till 4; RO/ZUELAURE. n. /. French. ] A cloak for men. 
The tho ens he deute out, the. rubbiſh clear'd, © Within the yoquelaure's clalp thy. hands are pent. Say. 
And bleſt the obedient field. Dryden. Rona'rion..n. % (roris, Lat.] A falling of dew. Dick. 
(.) Not to deſtroy, but root them. out of heav'n. Milton. Ro“ b. adj. (raridus, Ear. ] Dewy. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſible cavities into the 
Tf 8 roots up all our inward e. Granville, liver, from thence into the veins, and ſo in a rorid ſubſtance 
RO OCT wp. adj. from root J "Fixed ; deep; radical. through che capillary cavities. Brown's Vulgar Errour-. 
| Pluck from the a rooted forraw, Roai'rzROUS.' 4%. l pd fem, Lax. Producing dew. 
Raze out the 1 es of the brain. Sbaleſp. D:8. 


The dan great to them, who, on a weaker foundation 

2 rooted, and grounded i in the love of Chriſt, 3 ny 

Haummond's Fundamentals. Re ae if 
You always joined a violeat.defrerot — changing I 
places with a rooted lagineſs. + - Sevift-to Gay, V Non 

Roo'TeD#y. adv. [from reed.) Pats ; ſtrongly. 

They all do hate him as reotedly Shakeſj eare. 
Roo'ry. adj. [from ref} Full of roots. a 


to preſent : "& « - 
ROPE. . ſnap, . reep, reep, Dutch] 1. A Ro 201. ah. — Tan PEEY z eee 
cord; a ſtting; a hae oy nt a 2 2. Hos dew ; conſiſting of dew. _ 


row ofvhin dep Wine is t be forborn in 
* © things depandinge 6; eee ä 1 — 


do yet ſtand 


22” Td Flv, Latin. 1 Flowing with 
Dig. 
Lavin] A bunch * on 


their . | 


" Ant} 01d hee to ke fp: Corn of Err. The ends of. rainbows. fall 
An anchor, apr 17” d; and yet than upon another; for that earWis 
the rope is no ſolid body, - whereby - . ROSE. . of. [ro/e, Fr. roſa, * A lower. 
n there might be hopes, = The flower of 'the roſe is compoſed of ſeveral levy whict 
| The fear of gallowſes and YL dare placed circularly, and — — in a beautiful order, whoſe 
B their eyes, mi erence I leafy flower-cup afterwards es a roundiſh or oblong fleſhy 
1 ir animoſites a w | Mudibras, fruit incloſing ſeveral vegas 


feeds; to which may be 


66 ; 


added, it is a weak pithy ſhrub, for the moſt part beſet with RO'SIN. n. / | 


prickles, and hath pinnated leaves: the ſpecies are, 1. The 
wild briar, dog roſe, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog roſe, 


with large Jon heps. 3. The great — 1 
e 


roſe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved roſe. « e dw 

wild Burnet-leaved roſe, with variegated leaves. 6. The ſtriped 
Scotch roje. 7. The ſweet briar or eglantine. 8. Sweet briar, 
with a double flower. All the other forts of roſes are origmally 


of foreign growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold of 


our climate in the open air, and produce beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. Miller. 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſor the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe cheek'd youth 
To th' tub faſt and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Patience thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin. Shakeſp. 
Here without thormy the rc/e. 8 Milton. 


This way of ng autumnal roſes will, in moſt roſe 
buſhes, fail ; in ſome — bearers, it — ſucceed. 3 
| For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms. Pope. 
To ſpeak under the Ros E. To ſpeak any thing with ſafety, 
ſo as not afterwards to be diſcovered. WE 

By deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we mean, 
in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtom in ſym 


«DF 
[properly rein; refine, Fr. refina, Latin.] 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 2. Any 
inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that diſſolves in ſpirit. 

(1.) The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, rofin, ſearwood on red wings aſpire. Garth. 
(2.) Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit ; its voin or fixed 


oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectified ſpirit. ; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ToRo'sin. v. a. [from the noun.) To rub with roſin. 


Bouzebeus who could ſweetly fing, 


Or with the r9/in'd bow torment the ſtring. : * Gap. 


Ro'siny. adj. [from ron.) Reſembling roſin. The ex- 
ample ſhould perhaps be roſelly. 


See ROSSEL. 
he beſt ſoil is that upon a ſandy gravel or rofiny ſand. Temp. 


ROYSSEL. x. /. A true roſſel or light land, whether white 


or black, is what they are uſually planted in. 
| Mortimer's Huſbanary. 


Ro'ssELLY. ad. [from raſſel.] In Eſſex, moory land is 


thought to be the moſt proper : that which I have ob- 
ſerved to be the beſt ſoil is a reſſehj top, and a brick earthy 
bottom. 125 Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


1 5 l 
ſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes about their 1 Ro STRATED. adj. [roftratus, Lat. Adorned with bea ks 


_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ross. pret. of riſe. 3 25 
Eve roſe and went forth mong her flowers. 
Ros EAT E. adj. [roſat, Fr. from roſe.) 1. Roſy; full of 
roſes. 2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 
..) I come, ye ghoſts! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Celeitial palms and ever 8 flow rs. 


(2.) Here pride has ſtruck her lofty ſail 
That roam'd the world around; 

Here roſeate beauty cold and pale | 
Has left the pow'r to wound. | Boyle. 
Ro'sED. adj. [from the noun.] Crimſoned ; fluſhed. 

Can you blame her, being a maid yet roſed over with the 
virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy? . Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Rose-maLLow. . . A plant larger than the common 
mallow. 2 


Ros EMARN. . /. [roſmarinas, Lat.] A verticillate plant. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, Y 


Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, n 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Around their cell | | 
Set rows of roſemary with flowering ſtem. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Roſemary is ſmall, but a very odoriferous ſhrub ; the prin- 


cipal uſe of it is to perfume chambers, and in decoctions for 
waſhing. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


The neighbours 
Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 
Sprigg d roſ. the lads and laſſes bore. 
Rosk-WOBL E. 2. 

oy ſixteen ſhillings. 7 85 
The ſucceeding kings coined roſe- nobles and double roſe- 
nobles, the great ſovereigns with the ſame inſcription, Feſus 
autem tranſiens ter medium eorum ibat. Camden's Remains. 
Ro'seWATER. #. J. [roſe and water.] Water diſlilled from 
roſes. | 5 
Attend him with a ſilver baſon 
Full of roſewater. | Shakeſpeare. 
His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water with roſe- 
water and ſugar of roſes. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ro'seT. n. ,. [from roſe.] A red colour for painters. 
Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, raſet, and ver- 
million, which maketh it a fair carnation. 
Ro'sIzr. n. . [rofier, Fr.] A roſebuſli. 
| - Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 
But crown'd with a garland of ſweet ro/ier, 


Spenſer, 


RO'STRUM. a. J [Latin.] 


Pope. 


| Gay. 
An Engliſh gold coin, in value anci- 


To Ror. wv. a. 


Peac bam. 


Ro r. u. / [from the verb.] 


of ſhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred and ten roftrated gallies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. rbuthnot. 
t. The beak of a bird. 2. 
The beak of a ſhip. 3. The ſcaffold whence oratours 
harangued. 4. The pipe which conveys the diftilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alembic ks; alſo a 
crooked ſciſſars, which the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for 
the dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 

(3. ) Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon whoſe top was 


the prow of a ſhip, in Latin raſtrum, which gave name to the 


common pleading place in Rome, where orations were made, 

being built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the 

Romans overthrew. | Peieacham on Drawing. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the raſtrum in his favour, 


And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addiſon. 


Miller. Ro'sv. adj. [roſeus, Latin] Reſembling a roſe in bloom, 


beauty, colour, or fragrance. 
When the 79/p fing'red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. 
| A ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. 
Faireft bloſſom ! do not flight | 
That age, which you may know fo foon ; 
1 rey morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. 
As Theſſalan ſteeds the race adorn, 
So roſy colour'd Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide. 
While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, | | 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. . 


Spenſer, 
Milton. 


Valler. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


To ROT. v. n. [noran, Saxon; rotten, Dutch.] To pu- 


trify ; to loſe the coheſion of its parts. 


A man may rot even here. Shakeſpeare. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, | 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot.  Shakeſp. 


Being more nearly expoſed to the air and weather, the bodies 
of the animals would ſuddenly corrupt and rot; the bones 
would likewiſe all rot in time, except thoſe which were ſecured 
by the extraordinary ſtrength of their parts. Woodward. 
To make putrid ; to bring to corruption. 
No wood ſhone that was cut down alive, but ſuch as was 
rotted in ſtock and root while it grew. Bacon. 

' Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, —_ 

And rots, with endleſs rain, th' unwholſome year. Dryden. 
t. A diſtemper among ſheep, 
in which their lungs are waſted. 2. Putrefaction; putrid 
decay. | | 
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Roo' rv. 22 

ROPE. =. , [naps Sg g _ 25 
cord; a AS A halter s a cable 
row of things depending as, 22 
„ (2). Thou drunken ſent for 


LAY 


And told thee to whit pu 
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irregul * to 2 
* a Ars he 2 not leave to Te Es 


the noun.] 1, To 6x deep | in the 
ear tf . 3. To turn up out of 
Ms 5 pace; 15, Ro r iN 88. — . [from 
e . 
dA i a Rolr Em AKA, 1388 ere maker. One who 
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tricks; tricks that defewve' the halter. 


rail in his ropetricks. 


1 Ro'ey. "At 2 wa rope. ]  Viſcous 7 


Nl. pt eve moment. 12 
* Ne how binge po Fg eq 10 one of yo 
5 ers, and | 23 ull, 
Fwy ue cudgel he had. in his Arbuthnot. 


glutinouſneſs. 
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are. 


. Rogues irik See oy 


TRICK. * 
a br, the | What faucy merchant » s that was ſo full of his : 5? 
ity A its S baleſp. ant of Venice. 
pu beyond the 28; 1 Ro/ezrTraicx. . wine Þ W y * 


. S an he 


Shakeſpeare. 
tenacious ; glutinous. 
was fold ; 


ice thy venal tongue | 
5 bro.” aan, rofy wine, a dimm a 5 


Shekel, 7 OA 8 — otten herrings, or tale Kinking n. 2 f 
7 — Takecare = *% 2. - 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, nd drives * > ip 


Dryden. 


ſometimes only a grey and mealyꝶ li 


+ Within the Foque/aure's 7 


Dryden. ROA“ T TOM. . , (orie, 


1 vain we plang we build, our eres increaſe, © 
Tf conſcience er xp all our peace. Granville. liner, from thence into the wins, and 
. 22 [from rot.] Fired; deep ; radical. through the capillary cavities. © - 


Shakeſp. .. 


great to them, who, D 4 U 
— Rn rooted, and grounded i A r. * 8.2 
Fou always r reg Sarge Ro'sanx, =, [: Ina 25 , Ka in, xy 


with Romagidia,au their 
Rover. adv. [ — 2 0 * 1 1 — 


* 2. Any - 3 qonfiſting of dew. 


Wine is be forborn 


3 wa vine prey 


Gy, Err. The ends 


The flower of the roſe is e 


are — circularly, and expand in a bequitiful 


* 


»  Phibps. 
ray, and 


ght iabltance. Blackmore. 
 RO/ZUELAURE.  n. French] A cloak for men. 
ty hands are pent. * Gay. 

wh A falling of dew. Dig. 
(4.0 Not to deſtroy, dut * 221 of beav "ray Rolf b. 44. {roridus, Eat] Dew 7 

| A vehicle cotiveys it e cavities into the | 

in a rod” ſubſtance 
Brown's 


Ron! FERQUS: * . 8 Pidducing dew. 


Vulgar Errours, 


1 


. . 


. 


a roWndiſh or oblong fleſhy 


N cup afterwards 
* Mhaibras, Fat b — re to Ie may be 


* 


K Q FT 


th large prickly heps. 3. The great E 3 
wi y heps. 3. — n -bearin 
roſe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved _—_ 5 The d 

- wild Burnet-leaved roſe, with variegated leaves. 6. The ftri 
Scotch roſe. 7. The ſweet briar or eglantine. 8. Sweet briar, 
with a double flower. All the other forts of roſes are origmally 
of foreign growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold of 


9 


RO SIN. n. /. fproperly reſin ; refine, Fr. refina, Latin. ] 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 2. Any 


inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that diſſolves in ſpirit. 
(1.) The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, ro/in, ſearwood on red wings aſpire. Garth. 
(2.) Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit ; its ron or fixed 
oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectiſied ſpirit. | , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


our climate in the open air, and produce beautiful and fragrant To Rosl. ». 4. [from the noun.] To rub with roſin. 


flowers. | 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the r9/e cheek d 
To th' tub faſt and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 


ler. 


Patience thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin. Shale ſp. 
Here without thorm the "I | Milton. 
This way of young autumnal roſes will, in moſt * 4 
buſhes, fail ; in ſome good bearers, it will ſucceed. Boyle. 


For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms. 
To ſpeak under the Ros 2. To ſpeak any thing with ſafety, 
ſo as not afterwards to be diſcovered. _ 5 
By deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we mean, 
in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtom in ſym 


Rosin v. 


Pope. Ross ELLV. 


Bouzebeus who could ſweetly fing, 
Or with the end bow torment the ſtring. 
adj. [from r] Reſembling roſin. 
ample ſhould perhaps be roſe/ly. See ROSSEL. 
he beſt ſoil is that upon a ſandy gravel or rofiny ſand. Temp. 


Car. 
The ex- 


RO'SSEL. . /. A true reſſel or light land, whether white 


or black, is what they are uſually planted in. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
adj. [from raſſel.] In 


1 Eſſex, moory land is 
thought to be the moſt proper: that which I have ob- 
ſerved to be the beſt ſoil is a rſely top, and a brick earthy 


bottom. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


ſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes about their 1 Ro'STRATED. adj. [r9ftr atus, Lat.] Adorned with beaks 


| | Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Ros E. pret. of riſe. * 
| _ Eve roſe and went forth mong her flow'rs. Milton. 
Ro'staTE. adj. [roſat, Fr. from roſe.) 1. Roſy ; full of 
roſes. 2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 
(1.) I come, ye ghoſts ! your roſeate bow'rs,, 
Celeitial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. | Pope. 
(2.) Here pride has ſtruck her lofty fail | 
That roam'd the world around; 
Here roſeatt beauty cold and pale | 
Has left w'r to wound. | : 
Ros ED. adj. [from the noun.] Crimſoned ; fluſhed. 
Can you ge her, * a 2 yet roſed over wget gp 
virgin crimſon of modeſty, eny the appearance of a 
; — +" blind boy ? : 


Rose-MaLLow. n. . A plant larger than the 


common 


.. . a Miller. 
Ros MARY. =. /. [roſmarinus, Lat.] A verticillate plant. 
3 | 1 5 Miller. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 3 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 
aw N horrible A — low farms, TR 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Around their cell | AE 
Set rows of roſemary with flowering ſtem. Dryden. 


Roſemary is ſmall, but a very odoriferous ſhrub ; the prin- 
co__ uſe of it is to perfume chambers, and in decoctions for 
aſhing. | 
1 The 8 
Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 
Sprigg'd roſemary the lads and laſſes bore. 
Rose-noBLE. 2. . An Engliſh gold coin, in value anci- 
ently ſixteen ſhillings. | | 
e ſucceeding kings coined roſe-nobles and double roſe- 
nobles, the great ſovereigns with the fame inſcription, Feſus 


autem tr anſiens fer medium eorum ibat. Camden's Remains. 
Ro'sewaTER. #. J. [roſe and water.] Water diſtilled from 
roſes. | 
Attend him with a ſilver baſon EE 
Full of 7oſewater. Shakeſpeare. 
His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water with roſe- 
awater and ſugar of roſes, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ro'ssT..#. , [from roſe.] A red colour for painters. 
Grind ceruſs with a water of gum-lake, roſet, and, ver- 
million, which maketh it a fair carnation. | | 
Rolfs ER. mn. . [refier, Fr.]  A-roſebuth. 
— Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 


But crown d with a garland of ſweet ro/ier, Spenſer, 


Boyle. 


Sate ſp. Henry v. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Peac bam. 


of ſhips. | 
He brought to Italy an hundred and ten roftrated gallies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. . Arbuthnot. 


RO'ST RUM. n. . [Latin.] 1. The beak of a bird. 2. 
The beak of a ſhip. 3. The ſcaffold whence oratours 
harangued. 4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alembicks ; alſo a 
crooked ſciſſars, which the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for 
the dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 
(3. ) Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon whoſe top was 
the prow of a ſhip, in Latin raſtrum, which gave name to the 
common pleading place in Rome, where orations were made, 
being built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the 
Romans overthrew. Peacbam on Drawing. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the raſtrum in his favour, | 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addiſon. 
Ro'sy. adj. [roſeus, Latin-] Reſembling a roſe in bloom, 
as colour, or fragrance. i 
en the 79/9 fing red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. 
| A ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. 
Faireft bloſſom! do not flight 
That age, which you may know fo ſoon ; 


The roy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. 
As Theſfaflan ſteeds the race adorn, 
So roſy colour d Helen is the pride 
Of 8 and of FO 2 ON 
While blooming youth and gay deli 
Sit on thy roſy — confeſt, oh 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right | 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaft. Prior. 
To ROT. v. n. [noran, Saxon; rotten, Dutch.] To pu- 
trify ; to loſe the coheſion of its parts. 
A man may rot even here. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, | 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Sat 
Being more nearly expoſed to the air and weather, the bodies 
of the animals would ſuddenly corrupt and rot; the bones 
would likewiſe all rot in time, except thoſe which were ſecured 
by the extraordinary ſtrength of their parts. Woodward. 
To Rot. wv. a. To make putrid ; to bring to corruption. 
No wood ſhone that was cut down alive, but fuch as was 
rotted in ſtock and root while it grew. Bacon. 
Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, x 
And rots, with endleſs rain, th' unwholſome year. Dryden. 
Ror. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. A diſtemper among ſheep, 
in which their lungs are waſted. 2. PutrefaQtion ; putrid 
deca | x 


** 
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Spenſer. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


WW 


Lu.) In an unlucky grange, the ſheep died of the rot, the 


ſwine of the mange, not a gooſe or duckling throye. 
| B. Jahnſon. 
The cattle muſt of rot and murrain die. Milton. 


The wool of Ireland ſuffers under no defect, the country 


being generally full ſtocked with ſheep, and the foil little ſub- 

ject to other r0ts. than of hunger. Temple. 
(2.) Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden rot 2 

Of freezing noſe, and quick decay ing feet. Philips. 


Ro'Tary. adj. [rota, Latin.] Whirling as a wheel. Did, 
RO“ YATE D. ag}. [rotatus, Lat.] Whitled round. 
RoTa'rion. n. f. [ratation, Fr. rotatio, Latin] 1. The 
act of whirling round like a wheel; the ſtate of being ſo 
whirled round; whirl. 2. Vicifſitude of ſucceſſion. | 
(1.) Of this kind is ſome diſpoſition of bodies ta rotation 
from Eaſt to Weſt; as the main float and refloat of the ſea, by 
conſent of the univerſe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 
By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have their ſuc- 
ceſſive invention, perfection, and traduction from one people 
to another. |  Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The axle- trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. | Newton's Opticks. 
In the paſſions wild rotation. toſt, | 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt. Pope. 
In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 
And ſhiver every feather with deſire. Thamſon. 
ROTATOR. 3. /. [Latin.] That which gives a circular 
motion. N 
This articulation is hened by ſtrong muſcles; on the 
inſide by the triceps and the four little rotators. Wiſeman. 
Ro r E. =. / [or, Saxon, merry.] 1. [Rote, old French. ] 


* 


uttered by mere memory without meaning; memory of 
words without comprehenſion of the ſenſe. 
(,) Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rote. Chaucer. 
Worthy of great Phœbus' rote, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, . 
Spenſer. 


That all the gods admir d his lofty note. 
(2.) Furſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, 
To each. word a warbling nate. Shakeſp. 


Thy loved did read by rate, and could not ſpell. Shakeſp. 
He rather faith it by rote to himſelf, than that he can 


throughly believe ĩt. . Bacon s Eſſays. 
All this he underſtood by rote, 
And as occafion fery'd would quote. Hudibras. 
Learn Ariſtotle's. rules by rote, 
And at all hazards boldly quote. Swifts Miiſcel. 


To Ror Ek. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underſtanding. 


| - Speak to the people 
Words roted in your tongue N and ſyllables 


Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. ; Shakeſp. 
Ro'tcurT. . /. [rot and gut.) Bad beer. = 
They overwhelm their panch daily. with a kind of flat rotgut, 


we with a bitter dreggiſh ſmall liquor. Harvey. 

Ro'THER-NAILS. mn. g. [a corruption of rudder.) Among 
ſhipwrights, nails with very full heads uſed for faſtening 
the rudder irons of ſhips. | 

Ro'TTEN. adj. [from rot.] 1. Putrid ; carious; putre- 


ſcent. 2. Not firm ; not truſty, 3. Not ſound; not 
hard. 4. Fetid ; ſtinking. | EY 
(1,) Truſt not to rotten planks. Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
— Proſperity begins to mellow, | . 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. Shakeſþ. 
O bliſs- breeding ſun, draw from the earth | 
Rotten humidity ; below thy ſiſter's orb 
InfeR the air. Shakeſp. Timon. 


There is by invitation or excitation; as when a rotten apple 
niet cloſe to another apple that is ſound:; or when dung, which 


rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putrefied. Bacon. 


A harp; a lyre. Obſolete. 2.. [Routine, Fr.] Words 


Bailey. f 


is glready putrefied, is added to other bodies, Bacon. 
Who braſs as rotten wood; and ſteel no more 4 
Regards than reeds. Sandys's Parafhraſe. 


It groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about the roots off 


-& -Q VU 
They ſerewood from the rotten hedges took, | 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. 

(2.) Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 

Out of thy garments, HSbhbaleſp. Cortolanus, 

(3-) They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reaſon of 

the deepneſs of the rotten way. Knolles's Hiftory of the Tur ks. 
(4.) You common cry of curs whoſe breath I hate, 

As reek o th' retten fens. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Ro'TTENNEss. . /. [from rotten.] State of being rotten; 


cariouſneſs; 1 
———————- Diſcas'd ventures, 
That 


play with all infirmities for gold, 
Which rottenneſs lends nature Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
If the matter ſtink and be qily, it is a certain ſign of a 
 roftenneſs. > i Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ROTU'ND, adj. [retende, Fr. rotundes, Latin.] Round; 
circular ; ſpherical. | 
The croſs figure of the chriſtian es is more proper for 
ſpacious buildings than the rotu d of the heathen; the eye is 
much better filled at firſt entering the rotund, but ſuch as are 
built in the form of a croſs gives us a greater variety. Add. 


RoTu'vpieoLious. 4% [rotundus and falum, Lat.] Hay- 


ing round leaves. 1 
Rorv“v Dir v. n. , [rotunditas, Lat. rotondite, Fr. from 


rotund.) 1. Roundneſs; ſphericity; circulaiity. 2. 
Circularity. 3 
(1.) —— Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 


Strike flat the thick rotundity o th world. Shaleſp. 
With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids, there 
is ſome difference in bulk, elſe all fluids would be alike in 
wel ht. , | Grew, 

ho would part with theſe ſolid bleſſings, for the little fan 
taſtical pleaſantneſs of a ſmooth convexity and ratundity of a 


globe ? . | Bentley's Sermons. 
(.) Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither 
beginning nor end. Aadiſon on Medals. 


Ror uu DO. =. /. [rotondo, Italian. A building formed 
round both in the inſide and outſide ; ſuch as the pant heon 
at Rome. f | Trewou x. 
To ROVE. v. 2. [roffver, Daniſh, to range for plunder. ] 
To ramble; to range; to wander. HE 
| Thov'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rowe with one 
That's yet unbruis d. | 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his. unerring ſkill, 
With the bare power to fin, ſince free of will; 
Vet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has power to „has power to owe. Arbuth. 
If we indulge the frequent. riſe and rowing of paſſions, we 


thereby procure an unattentive habit. Watts. 
I view d th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rowe. Pofe. 


To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 

— — Rowing the field, I chanc'd 

A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours, 
Cloacina as the town ſhe row'd, | 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, the lov'd. Gay. 
Ro'ves. 2. /. [from rowve.] 1. A wanderer; a ranger. 2. 
A fickle inconftant man. 3.'A robber; a pirate. 4. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 
(3-) This is the caſe of rovers by land, as ſome cantons in 
Arabia. | Bacon's Holy War. 


(A.) Nature ſhoots not at rovers: even inanimates, though 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by a 
blind unguided impetus ; but that, which dire&s them, knows 
it. 5 S Glanwille's Scepſis. 
Providence never ſhoots at rowers : there is an arrow that 
flies by night at well as by day, and God is the perſon that 
ſhoots 1t. | E South Sermont. 
Men of reading ſhow their talents on the meaneſt ſub- 
jects; this is a kind of ſhooting at rovers, Addi ſon. 
Rouge. n. ſ. [cange, Fr.] Red paint. 


| R 0 U R OU 

ROUGH. adj. [hnuk, bnubxe, Saxon; row, Dutch.) which roughens one, gives majeſty to another; and that was it 
1. Not ſmooth; rugged ; having inequalities on the ſur- Which Virgil ſtudied in bis verſes. Dryden. 

4 ; , Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, | 

face. 2. Auſtere to the taſte: as, rough winr. 3 Akan dd an we - - ö 
Harth to the ear. . Rugged of temper; inelegant of e Ges 1 on _—_— 
manners; not ſoft; coarſe ; not civil; ſevere ; not mild; — * nap, 5 — 8 Suit 
rude. 5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy operation. , Rouen EM. o. n. To grow rough. : . 
6. Hark to the mind; ſevere. 7. Hard featured; not | The broken landflci 

delicate. 8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art: as, a Aſcending roughens into rigid hills. 


rough diamond. g. Terrible; dreadful. 10. Rugged; 
diſordered in appearance; coarſe. 


11. Tempeſtuous; 
ſtormy ; boiſterous. 12. Hairy. 
(1.) The fiend LEY 
Oer bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, ug, denſe, or rare, 


Purſues his way. Milton. 
Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining parts 


would be more unequal than the rougheft fea ; whereas the face 
of the earth ſhould reſemble that of the calmeſt ſea, if ſtill in 
dhe form of its firſt maſs. . Burnet's Theory. 
(3-) Moſt by the numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or raugh with them is right or wrong. Pefe. 
(4.) A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough, 
A wolf; nay worſe, a fellow all in buff. Shakeſjeare. 
Strait with a band of foldiers tall and rough 25 
On him he ſeizes. Cowvley's Davideis. 
The booby Phaon only was unkind, 1 
A furly boatman rough as ſeas and wind. Prior. 
(5. ) He gave not the king time to proſecute that gracious 
method, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy. 
8 | Clarendon. 
Hippocrates ſeldom mentions the doſes of his medicines, 
which is ſomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe his purgatives are gene- 
rally rough and ſtrong. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(6.) Ki 


nd words prevent a good deal of that perverſeneſs, 


Which rough and imperious uſage often produces in generous 
minds. | Locke. 
(7+) A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, | 
8 "a and a ſkin of buf. Dryden. 
(9-) Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join'd, BY 
Satan advanc'd. - Milton. 


(10.) Rough from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes moves, 
| Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
(11.) ä Come what come may, : 
Time and the hour run through the roughefl day. Shakeſp. 
To Rou'cHcasT. v. a. [rough and caft.] 1. To mould 
without nicety or elegance; to form with aſperities and 
inequalities. 2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. 
(.) Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro could 
Roughcaſt thy figure in a ſadder mould. Cleaveland. 
(̃ 2.) In merriment they were firſt practiſed, and this roughcaft 
unhewn poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
Rov's HC AST. . * [rough and caft.] 3. A rude model 3 
a form in its rudiments. 2. A kind of plaſter mixed 
with pebbles, or by ſome other cauſe very uneven on the 
ſurface. — | | | 
1.) The whole piece ſeems rather a looſe model and rozgh- 
caft of what J deſign to do, than a compleat work. Digoy- 
(2.) Some man muſt preſent a wall; and let him have ſome 
plaſter, lome, or rozghcaff about him to ſignify wall. Shakeſp. 
Rou'GcHDRAUGHT. 2. . [raugh and drayght.] A draught 
in its rudiments ; a ſketch. 
. elder 22 _ 3 
 _ Roughdraughts of nature, ill deſign lame, 
| — off, like, bloſſoms, never made to bear; 

Tul I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour d care. Daaden. 
70 ROU“OGH DRAW. v. 4 [raygh and draw.] To trace 
coarſely. _ 

His victories we ſcarce could keep in view, 

Or poliſn em ſo faſt, as he rowghdrexw. Dryden. 
Toa'Rou'cmen. v. 4. [frem-rough.} Fo make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the ſame figure, 


| Pope. 


Rov'cnLy. adv. {from rough.] 


the deſcent or aſcent of the ſucker. 


conflicts with our luſts pleaſing. 


Thomfom's Spring. 


To Rou HE W“. v. 4. [rough and hew.] To give to any 


thing the firft appearance of form. 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Roughhewv them how we will. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

The whole world, without art and dreſs, 

Would be but one great wilderneſs, 

And mankind but a ſavage herd, 

For all that nature has conferr'd : 

This does but roughheww and deſign, 

Leaves art to poliſh and refine. 


Hudibr as, 


Rov'cuntewn. particip. adj, 1. Rugged; unpolithed ; 


uncivil; unrefined. 


2, Not yet nicely finiſhed. 
(.) A roughhbewn ſeaman, being brought before a juſtice for 
ſome miſdergeanour, was by him ordered away to priſon ; and 
would not ſtir; ſaying, it was better to ſtand where he was, 
than go to a worſe place. | Bacon's Apophthegms. 

(5 I hope to obtain a candid conftruftion of this roughhewn 
ill- timber d diſcourſe. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
| 1. With uneven ſurface ; 
with aſperities on the ſurface. 2. Harſhly ; uncivilly ; 
rudely. 3. Severely ; without tenderneſs. 4. Auſterely 
to the taſte. 5. Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſly. 6. Harſhly 
to the ear. a 

| (z.) Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 

For terror of the torments manifold, 3 


In which the damned fouls he did behold 


, 
But roughly him beſpake. Spenſer. 
_  Rebuk'd, and —_ ſent to priſon, | 225 
Th' immediate heir of England! was this ealy? Shakeſp. 
0%] Some friends of vice pretend, | 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 


Rov'caness- . from rough.] 1. Superficial aſperity; 


unevenneſs of ſurface. 2. Auſtereneſs to the tafte. z. 
Taſte of aſtringency. 4. 'Harſhneſs to the ear. 5. 
Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of manners; tendency 
to rudeneſs ; coarſeneſs of behaviour and addreſs. 6. 
Abſence of delicacy. 7. Severity ; violence of diſcipline. 
8. Violence of operation in medicines. 9. Unpoliſhed or 
unfiniſhed ſtate. 10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. 
11. Tempeſtuouſneſs ; ſtormineſs. 12.Coarſeneſsof features. 

(1.) The little 70zghneſſes or other inequalities of the leather 
againſt the cavity of the — now and then put a ſtop to 

B 


While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 55 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. Denham. 
When the diamond is not only found, but the roughneſs 

ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet in gold, then we cannat but 


acknowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and nature. Dryd. 


Such a perſuaſion as this well fixed, will (mooth all the 
roughneſs of the way that leads to happineſs, and render all the 
Atterbury. 
(2.) Divers plants contain a grateful ſharpneſs, as lemons ; 
or an auſtere and inconcected roughneſs, as ſloes. Brown. 

(3.) A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the ſpitting out 
the pieces left ſuch a delicious roughreſs on my tongue, * 1 
champed up the remaining part. Shectator. 

(4.) In the roughneſs of the numbers and cadences of this 
play, which was fo deſigned, you will fee ſomewhat more maſ- 


ter 1 in any of my former tragedies. Dryden. 


Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to the pro- 
nunciation of our werds with eaſe, becauſe our ſyllables re- 
ſemble theirs in roughneſs and frequency of conſonants. Sauift, 
(5.) Rouge is a necdiels cauſe of diſcontent; ſeverity 
brtedeth fear ; but roughneſs breedeth hate: even reproofs from 


Bacn. 


authority ought to be grave and not taunting. 


1 F 2 


LS 4 A. 
When our minds eyes are diſengag'd, 
They quicken floth, perplexities unty, 


Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify. Denham. 
Roughne/s of temper is apt to diſcountenance the timorous or 
modeſt. . Addiſon. 


(6.) Should feaſting and balls once get amongſt the cantons, 
their military roughneſs would be quickly loſt, their tempers 
would grow too ſoft for their climate. Addiſon. 


Rovgu-roortD. adj. [from rough and foot.] Feather- 
footed. | P . 

RovcnrT. old pret. of reach. [commonly written by Spenſer 

. raught.] Reached. 


The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more, 


d rought not to five weeks, when he came to fiveſcore. 
YM i Shakeſp. Lowe's Labour Loft. 
To Rou'cyuwork. wv. a. [rough and work.) To work 

coarſely over without the leaft _— 

Thus you muſt continue, till you have roughwrought all 
. your work from end to end. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
 Rov'xcevaLl: . /. {from Reunceſuat, a town at the foot 
of the Pirenees.] See Pea, of which it is a ſpecies. 
TE. - Dig garden, | | 
And ſet as a daintie thy runcival peaſe. Tufſer. 
ROUND. adj. [rond, Fr. ronde, Italian; rund, Dutch; 
- rotundus, Latin.] 1. Cylindrical. 2. Circular. 3. 
Spherical; orbicular. 4. [Rotunde ore, Lat.] Smooth; 
without defect in ſound. 5. Not broken. 6. Large; 
not inconfiderable : this is hardly uſed but with ſum or 


* 


price. 7. Plain; clear; fair; candid ; open. 8. uick ; 
briſk. 9. Plain; free without delicacy or reſerve ; almoſt 
rougn. | | 
1.) Hollow engines long and round thick ram'd. Milton. 
8 ) — The queen of night | 
In her increaſing hornes, doth rounder grow, 
'Till full and perfe& ſhe appeare in ſhow. Brown. 


His pond'rous ſhield large and round behind him. Milton. 
(3.) The outſide bare of this zound world. Milton. 
(4.) In his fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleaſant, and 
as nothing ſo bitter, ſo not fo as Juvenal. Peacham. 
- . — dye, though round compreh 

ſometimes by parentheſes, and became difficult to vulgar under- 
q ſtandings. ' | e | | K Fell. 
5.) Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraction. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(6. ) Three thouſand ducats ! ah 2 good round ſum. Shak. 
They ſet a round price upon your head. Addiſon. 
It is not eaſy to foreſee what a round um of money may do 
among a people, who have tamely ſuffered the Franche compte 
to be ſeized on. | |  Adaiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
. She called for a round ſum out 9 | Hooke. 
(7-) Round dealing is the, honour of man's nature; and a 
mixture of falſehood 1s like allay in gold and filver, which may 
make the metal work he! ng but it 12 = Bacon. 

8.) Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not actuall 
; . — 2 and travel at a round rate, we ſhall —— 
arrive at the end of it. Drpden s Du Freſnay. 
Sir Roger heard them upon a round trot ; and after pauſing, 
told them, that much might be ſaid on both ſides. Addiſon. 
(9.) Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 
To thew his griefs ; let her be ruu¹md with him. Shakeſp 
The kings in in a round and 


princely manner; not 


only by way of requeſt and perſuaſion but alſo by way of pro- 
teſtation and menace. | | 4 


Rou up. =. /. 1. A circle; a ſphere; an orb. 2. Rundle; 
" ſtep of a ladder. 3. The time in which any thing has 
ed through all hands, and comes back to the firſt: 
hence applied to a carouſal. 4. A revolution; a courſe 
_ ending at the point where it began. 
ceſſion in viciſſitude. 6 [ Ronde, Fr.] A walk performed 
by a guard or officer, to ſurvey a certain diſtri, 
- (1) —— Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 


prehenſive, was incumbred 


5. Rotation; ſuc- Ron D. av. 


| 10 U 

Which fate and metaphyſick aid doth ſeem 

To have crown'd thee withal. . Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Til charm the air to give a ſound, oF. 
While you perform your antick round. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Three or four we'll dreſs like urchins, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, | 
And rattles in their hands. Shaleſp. Mer. Wives of Windſ. 
_ Hirſute roots are a middle fort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth ſap upwards and down- 
wards, putteth forth in round. | Bacon. 

— What if the fun 


Be centre to the world; and other ſtars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 


Incited, dance about him various round. Milton. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantaſtick round. ; Milton, 
He did foretel and propheſy of him, 

Who to his realms that azure round hath join d. Denham. 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar ; 
Huw * rue the mingled bodies run, "TO 

ying they follow, and purſuing ſhun. yden. 
How thall I then begin o where conclude, 
To draw a fame fo truly circular? | 
For, in around, what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts fo equal perfect are? | den. 
The mouth of Veſuvio has four hundred yards in diameter; 
for it ſeems a perfe& round. Addiſon. 
This image on the medal plac d, | 
With its bright round of titles grac'd, 
And ſtampt on Britiſk coins ſhall live. Addiſon, 
(. 2.) When he once attains the upmoſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe d 
By which he did aſcend. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Many age kick d down ere they have climbed the two or | 
firſt rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 


All the rounds like Jacob's ladder riſe; _ 
The loweſt hid in earth, the topmoſt in the ſkies. Dryden. 


This is the laſt ſtage of human perfection, the utmoſt round 
of the ladder —_— aſcend 4 


Norris. 
(3.) A gentle round fill'd to the brink, |; 
To this and t' other friend I drin. Sucking. 
Women to cards may be compar'd ; we play 
A. round or two, when us'd, we throw away. Granville. 


The feaſt was ſerv'd ; the bowl was crown'd ; | 
To the king's pleafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 
(4. We, are of purer fire, 
Imitate the ſtarry quire, | 
Who, in their mi watchful ſpheres, 


Lead in ſwift rounds the months and years. Miltox. 
No end can to this be found, b 
3 2 a INS round. \. Coxvley. 
nothing wil e le, un be than 
nature intended, __—_— 2 expect, bin ths 's round of 
vexatious changes. EF L' Effrange.. 
How then to a wretched life beneath | 
An endleſs round of ſtill returning woes, 3 
And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorſe ? 6; 
What torment's this? N Smith. 


Some preachers, prepared onl two or three points, run 
the ſame round II A Sw to 3 Addiſon. 
Till by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 
with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 
We find the vital fprings relax'd and worn ; 
Compell'd. our common impotence to mourn, 
Thus through the round of age, to childhood we return. 
| | Prior. 
(5.) Such new Utopians would have a round of government, 
as ran the like in '1he hind In which every ſpoak becomes 
uppermoſt in his 'turn. © _—_ *. Mohyday. 
1. Every way; on all ſides. 2. [Ex rend 
à la ronde, Fr.) In a revolution. 3. Circularly. 4. 
Not in a direct line. 


(..) The terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gen. 
All ſounds whatſoever move round ; that is, on all fides, 
up 


obs downwards, forwards, and backwards. Bacon. 


| and with dangers compaſs'd round. Milton. . 


= 47: 


(2.) At the beſt 'tis but cunning; and if he can in his own 
fancy raiſe that to the opinion of true wiſdom, he comes round 
to practiſe his deceits upon himſelf. Govern. of the Tongue. 

(3.) One foot he center d, and the other turn d 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milton 
(4.) If merely to come in, Sir, they go out; F 
5 The way they take is ſtrangely round about. Pope. 
Roux p. prep. 1. On every ſide of. 2. About; circularly 
about. 3. All over; here and there in. 


(1.) To officiate light round this opacous earth. Milton. 
(2.) He led the hero round 
The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dryden. 


- Round the world we roam, | 
Fore'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. Dryden. 
To Round. v. 4. [rotunde, Lat. from the noun.] 1. To 
ſurround; to encircle. 2. To make ſpherical, circular, 
or cylirdrical. 3. To raiſe to a relief. 4. To move 
about any thing. 5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. 

(1.) Would that th' incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 


Were redhot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shakeſp. 
| We are ſuch {tuff _. | 
As dreams are made on, and our little lift 
Is rounded with a ſleep. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
This diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. Shakeſp. 
The let cockle gaping on the coaſt, 11 
That rounds the ample ſea. Prior. 


(2.) Worms with many feet, which round themſelves into 
balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon. 
When filver has been leſſened in any piece carrying the pub- 
lick ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, or rounding, the laws have 
declared 1t not to be lawful money. Locke. 
With the cleaving-knife and mawl = the ſtuff into a ſquare 
piece near the ſize, and with the draw-knife round off the edges 
to make it fit for the lathe. | Moon. 
Can any one tell, how the ſun, planets, and ſatellites were 
rounded into their particular ſpheroidical orbs ? Cbeyne. 
(3-) The figures on our modern medals are raiſed and 
rounded to a very great 
(4.) To thoſe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in your fight 
Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known 
Or Eaſt or Weſt. 
(5.) Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, appear 
by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, rounded into periods and caden- 
cies, without propriety or meaning.  Sewift's Miſcellanies. 
To Rounp. v. 2. 1. To grow round in form. 2. | Runen, 
German ; whence Chaucer writes it better roun.] To 
whiſper. 3- To go rounds, as a guard. 
(1.) The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we ſhall 
| Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince. 
_  (=.) Being come to the ſupping place, one of Kalander's 
ſ-rvants rounded in his ear ; at which he retired. Sidney. 
France, N 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own ſoldier, rounded in the ear, | 
With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shakeſpeare. 
They're here with me already; whiſpering, rounding 
Sicilia is a fo forth; tis far gone. Shakeſp. 
Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient 
but forty : one that ſat by rounded him in the ear, ſhe is far 
more out of queſtion : Cicero anſwered, I muſt believe her, 
for I heard her ſay ſo any time theſe ten years. Bacon. 


The fox rounds the new elect in the ear, with a piece of ſe- 


eret ſervice that he could do him.  £C'Eftrange. 
(3.) They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Milton. 
Rovu'ndazouT. adj. [This word is uſed as an adjective, 
though it is.only an adverb united to a ſubſtantive by a 
colloquial licenſe of language, which ought not to have 
been admitted into books.] 1. Ample ; extenſive. 2. In- 
direct; looſmGm. no | | 
(..) Thoſe ſincerely follow reaſon, but for want of having 
large, faund, round, ſenſe, have not a full view of all that 
relates to the queſtion, 


perfection. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. Rou'xpruovss. n. 


' Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Roulw Dis. adj. [from round. 


Rov'npry. adv. [from round. 


Shakeſd. 


lady faid ſhe was 


Locke on Underflanding. 


9 


. .) Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of tranſlating, invented 
to help the barrenneſs, which tranſlators, overlooking 
. ſelves, have apprehended in our tongue. | Felton. 
Rov'noer. IA. . 1. [ Rondelet, French]! A kind of 
Rou'npeLay.y ancient poetry, which commonly con- 
fiſts of thirteen verſes, of which eight are of one kind of 
rhyme and five of another: it is divided into three cou- 
plets ; and at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 
ginning of the roundel is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, 
if poſſible. Trevoux. 2. [Rondelle, Fr.] A round form 
or figure. 
(1.) Siker, ſyke a roundle never heard I none, 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beſt, 
And Willie is not greatly over-gone, 
So weren his under - ſongs well addreſt. Spenſer's Paſt. 
To hear thy rimes and roundelays, | 
Which thou wert wont in waſtful hills to ſing, 
I more delight than lark in ſummer days, 


Whoſe echo made the neighb'ring groves to ring. Henſer. 
Come now a roundel and a fairy ſong. Shakeſp. 
The muſes and graces made feſtivals ; he fawns, ſatyrs, and 
nymphs did dance their rownde lays. : Howel. 


They liſt'ning heard him, while he ſearch'd the grove, 
And loudly ſung his roundelay of love, 
But on the ſudden ftop'd. Drygen's Knight's Tale. 
(2.) The Spaniards, caſting themſelves into roundels, and 
their ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in the reſt, made a flying march to 
Calais. | 8 Bacon. 
oy NDER.. n. /. [from round.) Circumference ; inclo-- 
ure. | | | 
If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 
Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war. Shakeſp. 
RO “N DHEAD. n. ſ. [round and bead.] A puritan, fo 
named from the practice once prevalent among them of 
cropping their hair round. | 
our petitioner always kept hoſpitality, and drank. confuſion 
to the roundheads. Ffectator. 
. [round and Bouſe.] The conſtable's 
priſon, in which diſorderly perſons, found in the ſtreet, 
are confined. | | | 
They march'd to ſome fam'd roundhouſe. Pope. 
Somewhat round ; ap- 
proaching to roundnels. | 
It is not every ſmall crack that can make ſuch a receiver, as 
it is of a razdi/h figure, uſeleſs to our experiment. Boyle. 
1. In a round form; in 
a round manner- 2. Openly ; plainly ; without reſerve. 
3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed. 4. Completely; to the pur- 
poſe ; vigorouſly ; in earneſt. | | 
(2.) Injoin gainſayers, giving them roundly to underſtand, 
that where our duty is fubmiſſion, weak oppolitions betoken 


= 3 Flooker, 

( ou'lf prove a jolly ſurly m, | 

That take it on you at the firſt fo roundly. Shakeſþ. 
Mr. de Mortier ruundly ſaid, that to cut off all contentions 

of words, he would propoſe two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of phœnomena, there is a principle that acts 

out of wiſdom and counſel, as was abundantly evidenced, and 


as roundly acknowledged. More's Divine Dialogues. 
He s every thing roundly, without any art, rhetorick, 
or circumlocution. Addiſon's Count Tarif. 


13.) When the mind has brought itſelf to attention, it will 
be able to cope with difficulties, and. maſter them, and then it 
may go on round . . 
(A.) I was called any thing, and I would have any 
thing, indeed too, and rotndly too. Shakeſp. I. 
is lord juſtice cauſed the earl of Kildare to be arreſted, 
and cancelled fuch chargers as were lately reſumed, and pro- 
ceeded eyery way ſo roundly and ſeverely, as the nobility did 
much diſtaſte him. 0 Davies on Ireland. 
Rovu'nDxess. 2. , [from round.} 1. Circularity ; ſphe- 
ricity ; cylindrical form. 2. Smoothneſs. 3. Honeſty ; 
openneſs ; vigorous meaſures. | 


in them- 


R O v 


tet ts; for 
ir within avoideth diſcontinuance, and therefore cafteth it- 
Bacon's Natural H:ftory. 
rs arm, 


And ev'ry gem augmented ev'ry charm. Prior. 
Roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode or difference of a 
bowl. Watts's Logick. 


(2.) The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech was de- 
lightſome for the roundneſs, and — „ 


Spenſer. 
To ROUSE. v. a. [of the fame claſs of words with raiſe 
and riſe.) 1. To wake from reft. 2. To excite to 
thought or action. 3. To put into action. 4. To drive 
a beaſt from his laire. 
(1.) At once the crowd aroſe, confus'd and 
For Mars was early up, and rous'd the ſky. 
Rev'rent I touch thee ! but with honeſt zeal, 
To rouſe the watchmen of the 2 weal, 
To virtue's work oke the tardy hall 
And ad the prelte lumb'rng in his fal. 
| rouſe that — of thine, | 
-_ 2 heretofore thou haſt aſſum'd to * 
$ greater. 
The rr rouz'd up by fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets a „ their terrors 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. Addiſon. 
PII thunder in their ears their country's cauſe, 
And try to romſe up all that's Raman in them. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
The heat, with which 2 treated his adverſaries, though 
ſtrained too far, was extremel 2 fitted by the 


Dod oſt 
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Pope. 


2, } — 


m 


p Boar 
M 2 un . 


His airy plum 
do ſhaked he, "thas horror was to hear. Fairy Queen 
Bluſt'ring winds had von d the ſea. Million. 


(4.) The blood more ſtirs, 
To route — dave. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion; 
who ſhall rouſe him up? Geneſis, xlix. 9. 

Th' unex found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rous'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 


Had giv'n this falſe alarm. | Benham. : 
Now Cancer glos with Pheebus' fiery car, | 
The youth; ruſh to the ſylvan war; 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt- walks ſurround, N 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op ning hound. Pope. 


Ts Rovas. v. . 


excited to t it or action. 


(.) Men, g found by whom they dread, | 
Rou 10 and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. 
ichard, who now was half aſleep, 
Not d; nor.wowld — a 
3 
"fs anon Kio bed. 


Milton. 


Pope” s St. Cecilia. 


Rows, „. 4 [ruſch, a -half drunk.] A doſe of 
liquor rather too large: Not in uſe. 
They 2 me A * already. 
Mot paſt a pint as 2 Idier. Shakeſp. Othells. 
No j A th Fat Benmark drinks to-day, 
But the een 422 
And the $ rauſe mall bruit it back again, 
R g.carthly thunder. Shakeſpeare. 
Ron sER. . * [fom.rauſe.] One who rouſes. 
Nor. 4. , (rot, Dutch] 1. A clamorous, multitude ; 


rabble; — crowd--- 2- Route, Fr:] Contulion 


of an army defeated; or. diſperſed. 
(i.) Beſides the exglefs routs. of Mretched thralls, 


Which thither were aſſembled 1 
From all the world. 2 * Spenſer, 


* of 


1. To awake from ſlumber. 2. To be 


Prior. 


. night's a ings of — . | 


R O W 


A rout of 


there aſſembled were, 
Of every ſort 


nation under (ky. 
If that rebellion 
88 * * 
on by bloody with rage, 
And 8 ak. and 
You, reverend father, then had not been there. Shakeſp. 
Farmers were to forfeit their holds in caſe of unlawful re- 
tainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful aſſemblies. Bacaꝝ. 
Such a tacit © 1 ſuch routs and ſhowls, as have 


Spenſer. 


utterly - laws of nature. Bacon. 
Nor do I name 7 1 men the common raut, 
That wandring looſe about, | 
Grow up and periſh, as the ſummer fly. Milton's Agoniſt es. 
_— wil dame, with much — pride, | 
twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 
Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 
Of ſhapes and airy forms an endleſs rout. Cooley. 
— The mad ungovernable rowt, 
Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, 5 
Lov'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. Roſcommon, 
Harley fpies - | 
The doctor faſten d by the eyes 
At Charing-croſs among the-rout, | 
Where painted — are hung out. Swift, 
(2+) 
As if they could not ſand when thou gert down, | 
iy ts in rout, betook them all to fly. Daniel. 
mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv d, 
With many an inrode gor d; deformed rout 
Enter d, and foul diſorder. Milton's Paradiſe 7%. 
To Rour. v. a. To diſſipate and put into confuſion by 
eat. 
The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 


quite, ſhould be to keep him from invading of thoſe countries 


adjoining. Spenſer on Ireland. 
That party of the king's horſe, that cl the Scots, ſo 
totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they fled. 


Clarendon. 
To Reurt. v. =. To afſemble in clamorous and tumultu- 
ous crowds, 


The meaner fort routed together, and ſuddenly aſſailing the 


earl in his houſe, ſlew him. Bacoz's Henry vit 
RourzE. . ſ. [raute, Fr.] Road; way. 
Wide through the field * route they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 
Row. #. /. (rei, German.] A rank or file ; a number of 
Lips never in a line. : | 
ps never part, but that they ſhow 7 
Of precious pearl the double 7 07v. Sidney. 
After them all dancing on a row, Eh 
The comely virgins came with garlands dight, ED 
As freſh as flowres. Spenſer. 


—— Where any row. 

Of fruit trees, 0 reach d too far 

Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitleſs embraces. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 


On: wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Where the ſeraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplii — trumpets blow. Milton. 
A new born ded mga mp lines there grows 
And all the flouriſhing letters ſtand in rows. . 
** —1 honour 2 A gar veſt, 
ere and purple ftrive in equal rows. den. 
Why round — —— po crowd the white-gloy'd = 
Why bows the ſidebox from its inmoſt rows. Pofe. 


To ROW. v. n. Inopan, Saxon.] To impel a veſſel in the 
water by ears. 
He faw them toiling in rowiag 3 for the wind was con 


Mark, vi. 45. 
Some of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, that abore 


wu men have bars found rowing in one. Abbot. 
he bold Britons then ſecurely row'd ; Lie: 20 
Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. 22 


The watermen turned their - - barge, and rourd 
"they mi ght take the cool of the evening. 


1 that 
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ROY 


To Row. v. 4 To drive or help forward by ours. 
The ſwan rows her ſtate with feet, Milton. 
Ro'wer,.. n. /. ſrouelle, Fr.] 1. The points of à ſpur 
turning on an axis. 2: A ſeton; a roll of hair or filk 
put into a wound to hinder it from healing, and provoke 
a diſcharge. Es 
(1.) He gave his able horſe the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
to the rowel head. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowwel 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
A mullet is the rows! of a ſpur, and hath never but five 
points ; a ſtar hath fix. Peacbam on Blazoning. 
He ſpurr'd his. fiery ſteed | 
With goring roavels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dryden. 
To Row l. v. a. To pierce through the ſkin, and keep 
tbe wound open by a rowel. HEN 
Rowel the horſe in the cheſt. Mortimer. Huſbandry. 
Ro'wen. n. . Rowen is a field kept up till after Michael- 
mas, that the corn left on the ground may ſprout into 
1 | Notes on Tuffer. 
Then ſpare it for rower, til Michel * | 
To lengthen- thy dairie, no better thou haſt. Tuſer. 


Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rotuent, till ſnow ' 


comes. | | Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 

RO“ wWE R. 2. from row. ] One that manages an oar. 
Four gallies firſt, which equal rowers bear, 

Advancing in the watry lifts, appear. Dryden. 

The biſhop of Saliſbury ran down with the ſtream thirty miles 

in an hour, by the help of but one rower. Addiſon. 


RO'YAL. adj. [real, Fr] 1. Kingly ; belonging to a 


ing; becoming a king; regal. 
3 The reyai of David. 
— - The royal bow'rs 
Of Seleucia built by Grecian kings. 
rice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 
From courts. retired, poſſeſs their peaceful loves: 
Of royal maids: haw wretched is the fate Granville. 
.) —— What news from Venice? 


2. Noble; illuftrious. 


th 
How: doth that royal. merchant, good Antonio? Shakeſfeare. 


RO“ YALISs T. u. /. [from royal.} Adherent to a king. 
5 LA faught, the rayaliſls prevail'd, | 

Neither his courage nor his judgment fail'd. Faller. 

The old church of England royalifis, another name for a 

man who prefers. his canſcience before his intereſts, are the molt 

meritorious ſubjects in the world, as having paſſed all thoſe ter- 


rible teſts, which domineering malice could put them 1 
South, 


carried their credit and their conſcience clear. | 
To Ro'yaLiize. v. a, [from reyal.] To make royal. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
To realize his blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shakeſp. 
Ro'vraLLy- adv. [from royal.) In a kingly manner; re- 
gally ; as becomes a king. | 


>. Dryden. 
= 


Shall 


Rey 
God: Dr 
„ juſtice mercy. 3 
If they, kad bid their royalties by this. title, eit 
mut hays been bug one ſovereign, or elſe every father af a fa- 
mily had as goad a claim to royalty as theſe. | Locks. 


(2.) F will, alas! be wretched to be great, 
And ſigh in royalty, and grieve in ſtate. 


Prior. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


ally of 


R U B 


(3.) ——— Wherefore do I aſſume 
Theſe ropalties, and not refuſe to reign. 


Milton. 
To Roryne. v. a. [rrgner, Prench.] To gnaw ; to bite. 
5 a | Spenſer. 
Ro'ynisn. adj. [rogneuxr, Pr. mangy, paltry-] Paltry; 

ſorry ; mean ; rude. | 
The royni/fh clown, at whom fo oft 


' Your grace was wont to laugh, is alfo miſſing. =Shakeſ). 


Ro'yTELET. n. /. [French.] A little or petty king. 


Cauſing the American roytelets to turn all homagers to that 
king and the crown of England. Heylpn, 


To RUB. v a. [rbubio, Welſh ; reiben, German, to wipe. ] 


1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſomething 
over it; to ſcour; to wipe; to perfricate. 2. To touch 
ſo as to have ſomething of that which touches behind: 
3. To move one body upon another. 4. To obſtruct by 
colliſion. 5. To poliſh ; to retouch. 6. To remove by 
friction: with off or out. 7. To touch hard. 8. To Rus 
down. To clean or curry a horſe. q. 7 RUB vp. To 
; to awaken. 10. TaRus wp. To poliſli; to re- 
— Wy | 
(̃. 2.) Their ſtraw- built citadel new rub'd with balm. 
| 1 Milton. 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands over him, 
catholicks rub their beads, and ſmell his bones, which they ſay 
have in them a natural perfume, though very like apoplectick 
balſam ; and what would make one fuſpect, that they rub the 
marble with it, it is obſerved, that the ſcent is ftronger in the 
morning than at night. | Addiſon on Italy. 
(3.) Look, how ſhe rubs her hands. 
It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing - 
her hands. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The government at that time by kings, before whom the 
people in the moſt formal expreſſions of duty and reverence 
uſed to rub their noſes, or ſtroke their foreheads. Heylyn. 
The bare rubbing of two bodies vialently produces heat, and 


often fire. | | Locke. 
Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one another, produce a fetid 
ſmell. | Arbuthnat 


0 Aliments . 
(4.) —— "Tis the duke's pleaſure, | | 
Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know ; 

Will not be rubb'4 nor ſtop P. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(.) The whole buſineſs. of our redemption is, to rub over 
the defaccd copy of the creation, to reprint God's image upon 
the ſoul. 5 | South. 

(6.) A forcible object will ub out the freſheſt colours at a 
ſtroke, and paint others. Collier of the Afpet. 

If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughneſs, which ticks to the outſide far want 
of better teaching, time and obſervation will rub of ; but if 
ill, all the rules in the world will not poliſh them. | 

| | Locke on Education. 
(7.) He, who before he was eſpied, was afraid, after bein 
perceived, was aſhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, leit 
both fear and ſhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 
(8.) When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em down. Dryden. 
(9. You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what ſome heretofore in the city did. | | South. 
ToRus. v. 2. 1. To fret; to make a friction. 2. To 
get. through difficulties, | 
(1.) Thus laſt alluhon gaul'd the panther more, 
Recauſe indeed it rubbd upon the fore; 
Yet ſeem d ſhe not to winch, though ſhrewdly pain d. Dry. 
(2.) No hunters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale, 5 

And rub through woods with toile ſeeke them all. an. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
they can. * E" Eftrange. 

Tis as much as one-can do, to rub through the world, tho” 
perpetually. a doing. | E' Eftrange. 
Rus. u. /. [from the verb.] t. 


Frication; act of rub- 


bing. 2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the motion 
of a bowl. 3. Collifion ; hinderance; obſtruction. 4. 


Difficulty ; cauſe of 'uncalineſs. 


R U B 


(2.) We'll play at bowls. 
—" Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. 
(3.) The breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little ruò 
Out of the path, which ſhall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne. Shakeſp. King John. 
Now every — is ſmoothed in our way. Sbaleſpeare. 
Thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away. Shakeſp. 
Upon this rub, the Engliſh embaſſadors thought fit to demur, 
and ſent to receive directions. | Hayward. 
He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary ſteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, - 
Where no churliſh rub ſays nay. 
He that once fins, like him that flides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe 7ubs gone o'er, 
He ſlides on ſinoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 
All fort of raubbs will be laid in the way. Davenant. 
An hereditary right is to be ed before election; be- 
cauſe the government is fo diſpoſed, that it almoſt executes it- 
ſelf : and upon the death of a prince, the adminiſtration goes 
on without any rub or interruption. Swift. 
(4.) To ſleep; perchance to dream; ay, there's the rub. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 
| Rug-sTone, 2. /. [rub and flone.) A ſtone to ſcour or 


ſharpen. | 5 
A cradle for barlie, with rub- tone and ſand. Tuſſer. 
Rvu'snen. 2. /. [from rub.] 1. One that rubs. 2. The 
inſtrument with which one rubs. 3. A coarſe file. 4. A 
game; 2 conteſt ; two games out of three. 5. A whet- 
ſtone. | Ain ſaworth. 
(2. ) Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the. bathing ſheets diſplay. Dryden. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your 
wearing out the common rubbers. 5 Sæoi 
(3-) The rough or coarſe file, 
and takes off the unevenneſs which the hammer made in the 
forging. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(A.) The aſs was to ſtand by, to fee two boobies try their 


Shakeſp. 


Craſbaw. 


title to him by a rubber of cuffs. L" Eftrange. 
If butchers had but the manners to $0 to ſharps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier on Duelling. 


Run1'can. adj. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican colour of a horſe 
is one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light, grey, or 
white upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is 
not predominant there. Farrier's Dictionary. 
Rvu'nBBAGE. 
Ru'nB1$SH. duſt made by rubbing. Rubbage is not 
uſed.] 1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter uſed 
in building. 2. Confuſion ; mingled maſs. 3. Any 
thing vile and worthleſs. N 
(1.) What traſh is Rome? | 
What rubbiſh, and what offal ? when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate | 35 
So vile a thing as Cæſar. | Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
Such conceits ſeem too fine among this rubbage. 


is eaſily made the triumph of the winds. Glan. Scepſ. 
When the foundation of a ftate is once looſened, the leaſt 


commotion lays the whole in rubbifh. CUEftrarge. 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying e, : 0 
He ſaw the towns one half in rubbiſb lie. Dryden. 


| Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbiſb, his ſcope has 
been to remove this 7ubbz/ſb, and to dreſs up crabbed matters as 
_  agreeably as he can. 1 Davenant 

The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a furer way to 


conſume us, by letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and 

rubbiſh. r 3 1 
(2.) That noble art of political lying t not to lie an 

longer in rubbiſbꝭ and confuſion. Arbuthnat's. John B 


RusBLE-STOXE. 3. / Rubble-flones owe their name to 


if large, is called a rubber, 


* . [from rub; as perhaps meaning, at firſt, 


Wotton. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rubbiſh, 


1 VU © 
their being rubbed and worn by the water, at the latter 
end of the deluge, departing in hurry and with great 


precipitation. LEM Wiodward. 
Ru's1cunD. ad. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Latin.] In- 


clining to redneſs. | Dic. 
Rus 1E D. adj. [from ruly.] Red as a ruby. 
Tor ce upon thy fingers tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 
Angels food, and rubied nectar flows | 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maſly gold. Milton, 


Rus1'eick. a4. [ruber and facio, Lat.] Making red. 

While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubiſict, are by re- 
fraction ſeparated one from another, they retain thoſe motions 
proper to each. | Grew's Coſinol. 
To 8 a. oY make red. Ry _ 5870 

is topi ied, becomes a igmus or yi 
medicine, — of dach parts as Ry conceive fire of = 
ſelves, and burn a houſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ru'pious. adj. [rubeus, Lon. Ruddy ; red. Not uſed. 
— Diana's li ä 
ls not more ſmooth and ah" HY Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Ru“ RIcAT ED. adj. [from rabrice, Lat.] Smeared with 
Rua Ack 2. /. [rubrigue, Fr. rabrica, Lat.] Directions 
printed in books of law and in prayer books; ſo termed. 
| — they were originally diſtinguiſhed by being in red 


| No date 'd, 5 | 
Dire&s me in the ſtarry rubrick ſet. Milton's Par. Reg. 
They had their particular prayers according to the ſeveral 
days and months; and their tables or rubricis to inſtruct them. 


| Stilling fleet. 

The rubrick and the rules relating to the liturgy are eſtabliſh- 

ed by royal authority, as well as the liturgy itſelf. Ne{ſor. 
Ru'sricx. adj. Red. | 

The light and rays, which appear red, or rather make ob- 

jects appear ſo, I call rubrici or red- making. Newton, 

What though my name ſtood rubrick on the walls. Pope. 

To Run RICE. v. 4. [from the noun.) To adorn with 


[ruber, Lat. and form.) Having the 


Rvu'n1y or. adj. 


form of red. | 

Of thoſe 1ays, which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the rubiform 
will be the leaſt refracted; and fo come to the eye in the di- 
recteſt lines. | Newton's Oftichs. 


RU'BY. 2. / [from ruber, Lat.] 1. A precious ſtone of a 
red colour, next in bardneſs and value to a diamond. 
2. Redneſs. 3. Any thing red. 4. A blain ; a blotch ; 
a carbuncle. | 
| (r.) Up, up, fair bride ! and call 80 
Thy from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
| TT à conſtellation of them all. Donne. 
Melpomene would be repreſented like a manly lady, 
her head a dreſſing of . diamonds, 4 == 
Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, 
With faphires, diamonds, and with rudies 2 Dryden. 
ſights, 


(2.) ——— You can behold fuch 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 3 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
m3) 5 Deſire of wine | 

ou could'it repreſs, nor did the dancing 
Sparkling, out- ws, the flavour, or the ſmell, 
Oh ale ther clouye the hints of watts and Sam, . 
Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. Milton. 
(4-) He's ſaid to have a rich face and rubies about his noſe. 

* Capt. Jones. 


. Ru'sy. nc 2 the noun.) Of a red colour. 
Woun dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. Shakz/p. 


Diana's lip 


Is not more ſinooth and ruby than thy ſmall pipe 
ſound. 


Is at the maiden's organ ſhrill and 
RucTa'Tion. 2. f. [rufde, Lat] A 
Wind and indigeſtion, . 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 
belching ariſing from 


* 


2 
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Spenſer. 

ac ». i 3 Dock] 1. The infrument at 
> wv, by which its conſe is governed. 2. * 
1 Ho guides of — the courſe, | 


d by th" ing; 
i * - 


Fey heart was to hy 


I would know what ancient 
— Oe] if 
Iriſh books. 


er —— | en. 
Ru'peLy. adv. => rude.] 1. In a rude manner; 


ſiercely ; tumultuouſſy. 2. Without exaQneſs; without 
3 coarſely. 3. Unſkilfully. 4. Violently ; boiſ- 
teroully. 


(t .) Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 
To fright them ere deſtroy. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
63. I 'thas am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 


G loſe i E am rudely ſtampt, and want love's 
you may fuſpeR it „ 4 To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakeſp. 
Ru'ppLe. "/ | Lau. ] Red (3: — rudely, —_— 
£ Jour to an : of iron; 1 as chat Some reſemblace of his godlike mind. 3 
8 22 it is of a greater or leg ſpeci. (4) Ce 
aerger 1 re Lat} A kind of bird. The Rv'oexnss. . 7 [radeſſe, Fr. from rude.] t. Coarſeneſs 


Ot 3 and dich. Carew. of manners; incivility. #. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 3. 


Artleſſneſs ; inelegance ; coarſeneſs. Violence ; 3 boiſ- 
NU DDT. agf. * — 1 UL bad, Teo be what a to ». 1 terouſneſs. 5. Stormineſs ; rigour 8 


22 7 48 vs thn go 8 
ves men to — 
Fog forthe gl wan 22 — With 1 8 — Julius Ceſar; 


The publi all in wi ep 


y to the field, 
if And kings the rudeneſs of 


ag Gogh bear, Dryden. 


- The rudeneſs, tyranny, the . and ingratitude of 
the late favourites towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be 
| born. | ' Swvift's Mifcellanes. 
*. X 1 The rude „ ne & behaviour of any of 
1 * Dryden. his flock, uſed at firſt to betray into impatience ; but it 
wa wh rad * 1 ** ke Philips. my ies wo other paſſion in kim, than a deſire 3 
| or hy, wh the complexion, from inclin- (3.) What — was rather through rudeneſs and 
5 Or its them well 2 Law. want of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 
| A. crown rat gold cos her (3-) Let be thy bitter ſcorn, 
Plain without pomp- J * Deyden. | And leave the rudeneſs of that antique 7+ ; 
RUDE. adj. ¶ nede, — „ ** mr Untaught; To thank that liv'd therein in ſtate for Spenſer. 


eo manners; un- 6) The ram, -that*batters down the wall, 
i great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 


barbarous; ſava 22 
| _— py Viakaty"-1 


4 They plac ro wh hand that yung of engine, | __— 
| ou can hardly be too f water to your 
Wen; ſhape - K the not WS ys more lants than all 


2. Sy Such as AN of the Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 
Wn 1 RU'DENTURE. n. /. [French.] * cocddafines, the fir 


the world, | 
2 were e gure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain and ſometimes 
k = carved, wherewith the flutings of colùmns are frequently 


ie cob navel 1 = a; Bailey. 
<a Shakeſpeare. Ru . adj. [rudera, Lat.] Belonging to * 
2 


ry, wa ite furthered 
Fa ok  Ipo_ Rvupexa'rion. n. / In architecture, the laying of a 
R — wm been with pebbles ar little Bone "Bailey. 
2 —— Ter egg DESBY. u. /. [from rude.] An — rurbulent fel- 


| reader, ed pray ch fore low. A low word, now little uſed. 
+ _ rad ts Jos who does 9 n 


lee winds rude in their ſh To give my hand, oppoſed againſt my heart, 
5 - + qd and a 7 hee Dnto x mad- brain rudefby, full of ſpleen. 824. 
— ing 2 but of my ſight, rudeſty be gone. Sbateſh. 


G 8 


R U B | 0 


(2. We'll play at bowls. | their being rubbed and worn by the water, at the latter 
—'Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, end of the deluge, departing in hurry and with great 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. Shakeſp. precipitation. N Wwdward. 

(I ) The breath of what I mean to ſpeak Ru's1cund. adj. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Latin.] In- 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little ru6 ns th - 1 V : Dia 
Out of the path, which ſhall directly lead Ro 8 E 1 1 
Thy foot to England's throne. Shakeſp. King Jobn. RU BIED. adj. [ "rap ruby. Red as a ruby. 

Now every rub is ſmoothed in our way. Shakeſpeare. Tur ce upon thy fingers tip, oY 

Thoſe you make friends, Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive N food, and rubied nectar flows 1 
The leaſt ub in your fortunes, fall away. Shakeſp. in pearl, in diamond, and in maſly gold. wks ons 
Upon this rb, the Engliſh embaſſadors thought fit to demur, Rus1'eick, a4. [ruber and facio, Lat.] Making red. 
and ſent to receive directions. Hayward. While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, are by re- 

He expounds the giddy wonder fraction ſeparated one from another, they retain thoſe motions 
Of my weary ſteps, and under FORD to each. Grew's Coſinol. 
Spreads a path clear as the day, | To Ru BIF V. V. @. To make red. _ 
Where no churliſh rub ſays nay. Craſhaw. This topically applied, becomes a phænigmus or rubiſying 

He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 1 medicine, and of ſuch fiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; ſelves, and burn a houſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs gone o'er, Ru's10us. adj. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy ; red. Not uſed. 
He ſlides on ſinoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. — Diana's lip | b | 
All fort of rubbs will be laid in the way. Davenant. Is not more ſmooth and rubious., Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before election; be- Ru'grICATED. adj. [from rubrice, Lat.] Smeared with 
cauſe the government is fo diſpoſed, that it almoſt executes it- red. 
ſelf : and upon the death of a prince, the adminiſtration goes RR RAICK. . / [rubrique, Fr. rabrica, Lat.] Directions 
D | Swift. printed in books of law and in prayer books; ſo termed. 


e — 3 becauſe they were originally diſtinguiſhed by being in red 
ink. | 


Rup-sTone, mn. /. [rub and flone.] A ſtone to ſcour or 


No date prefix'd, 


ſharpen. Par agony ES. 
| | a 3 | Directs me in the ſtarry rubrick ſet. Milton's Par. Reg. 
A cradle for barlie, with rub-flone mod. Tafer. They had their particular prayers according to the ſeveral 
Rvu'nnenr, =. /. [from rub.] 1. One that rubs. 2. The days and months; and their tables or rubricks to inſtruct them. 


inſtrument with which one rubs. 3. A coarſe file. 4. A | Stilling fleet. 
game; a conteſt ; two games out of three. 5. A whet- The rubrict and the rules relating to the liturgy are eſtablith- 
ſtone. | Ainſworth. ed by royal authority, as well as the liturgy itſelf. Nelſon. 
(2.) Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay Ru'pzicx. adj. Red. 
The rubbers, and the. bathing ſheets diſplay. Dryden. The light and rays, which appear red, or rather make ob- 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your jects appear ſo, I call rubrick or red-making. __ Newton, 
wearing out the common 7ubbers. Swift. What though my name ſtood rubrick on the walls. Pope. 


(3-) The rough or coarſe file, if large, is called a rubber, To Ru'priCx. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with 
and takes off the unevenneſs which the hammer made in the red. Ts | SE 


forging. | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. / N : | | 8 2; 
(4. The aſs was to ſtand bY» to ſee two boobies try cler 8 yy * adj. [ruber, Lat. and form.) Having the 
title to him by a rubber of cuffs. | L" Eftrange. Of thoſe 1ays, which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the rubiform 


If butchers had but the manners to go to ſharps, gentlemen : | : g 
you - will be the leaſt refracted; and fo come to the eye in the di- 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs, Collier on Duelling. e eee : N Sus 2 Ofticls. 


Run1'can. adj. [rubican, F r. ] Rubican colour of a borſe g17'py. ». J. [from ruber, Lat.] 1. A precious ftone of a 
15 one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light, STEY, or red colour, next in hardneſs and value to a diamond. 
white upon the flanks, but ſo that this grey or white is 2. Redneſs. 3. Any thing red. 4. A blain; a blotch; 


not predominant there. ; Farrier's „ 
Rvu'BBAGe. | n. . [from rub; as perhaps meaning, at firſt, (r.) Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Rug BIS. duſt made by rubbing. Rubbage is not Thy ſtars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
uſed.] 1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter uſed Thy rubres, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
in building. 2. Confuſion ; mingled maſs. 3. Any Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all. Donne. 
thing vile and worthleſs. | — Melpomene would be repreſented like a manly lady, upon 
(1.) What traſh is Rome? | her head a dreſſing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacham. 
What ruhbi/b, and what offal? when it ſerves Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, | 
For the baſe matter to illuminate | With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac d. Dryden. 
So vile a thing as Cæſar. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. (2.) ——— You can behold ſuch ſights, 
Such conceits ſeem too fine among this rubbage. Wotton. And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rubbiſb, When mane is blanch'd with fear.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
is eaſily made the triumph of the winds. Glanu. Scepſ. 3.0 : Deſire of wine | 
When the foundation of a ftate is once looſened, the leaſt Thou could'ſt repreſs, nor did the dancing 1 
commotion lays the whole in rubbiſh. L'Eſtrange. Sparkling, out- pour'd, the flavour, or the ſmell, 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, | | Or taſte, that cheers the hearts of gods and men, | 
He ſaw the towns one half in rubbiſb lie. Dryden. Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. Million. 
Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbiſb, his ſcope has (4.) He's ſaid to have a rich face and rubies about his noſe. 
been to remove this rubbiſb, and to dreſs up crabbed matters as Capt. Jones. 
agreeably as he can. tes Dævenant. Ru'sy. adj. [from the noun.] Of a red colour. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a ſurer way to Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. Shake/p. 
conſume us, by letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and — Diana's lip 
„ ' | Sewift. Is not more ſmooth and ruby than thy ſmall pipe 
(2.) That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any Is at the maiden's organ fhrill and found. Shakeſpeare. 
longer in rubbiſh and confuſion. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. RucTta'Tion. n. f. [rufto, Lat] A belching ariſing from 
RusBBLe-STOXE. n. J. Rubble-flones owe their name to wind and indigeſtion. IR | 


— 


and made toward -ſhore. 
have therein no other underſtanding, than fach a one hath, who, hath for ſuch a ſenſeleſs fable; aud if 


5 


R Uu Do R U D 


To Run. v. a. [nubu, Saxon, redneſs. ] To make red. 4-) Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 
Obſolete. TI t the rude winter from 4 tore. Wallcr. 
Her checks, like apples, which the ſun had rudded. P (.) Though I be rude in ſpeech, amn ; 
| 7 Spen er. X . : 2 Cor, 
Ru'poer. . /. [roeder, Dutch. ] 1. The inſtrument at = yay of but rude in the profeſſion of us, though 
ide ſtern of a veſſel, by which its courſe is governed. 2. cg en 10% ab art vet v4 had 1 9 
Any thing that guides or governs the courſe, 1 I 4th & rods abode, 8 8 b 
Pa. K F l. A — 22 ty'd by th 2 "Fun Not the poore ſwineherd would forget the Gods. Chaprm. 


looked the pavkder bands, and hoied up the mam-fail, © *** Oe <xltom to werlip race and many -» 
Atts, xxvii. 40. | | ; . 
Thoſe, that attribute unto the faculty any firſt or fole power, "4 Dp aragey tre er 22 pela + Bev 


5 8 . - - . Iriſh books. , Spenſer 
looking into the ſtern of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the . | ; WE . 
helm — rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute vos to the piece De —_—  , 0 . e — _—_ $2 

« he ＋ » original, unblemiſhed by my rude tranſlation. Dryden. 

of wood, without all conſideration of the hand that guides it. 43.) To his county £ 1 hy 
3 | . try farm the fool confin'd 
Video 0 is Glpping . —g s Hiſtory of tbe Mord. Rude work well fuited with a ruſtick mind. & Dryden. 
| f ay 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. RY PELY. adv. [from rude.] 1. In a rude manner; 
Thou held'ſ the rudder with a ſteady hand, fiercely ; tumultuouſſy. 2. Without exaQneſs; without 
Till fafely on the ſhore the bark did land. Dryden. nicety ; coarſely. 3. Unſkilfully. 4. Violently ; boiſ- 

(2.) For rhyme the rudder is of verſes. Hudibras. terouſly. 

Rvu'ppiness. n. /. [from ruddy.] The quality of ap- (1.) Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
proaching to rednefs. 1 | | Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; To fright them ere deſtroy. Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 

You'll mar it, if you kiſe it. . Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. (2.) I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and look. pale and withered, I that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty 
you may ſuſpect it corrupting. Wiſeman's Surgery. To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakeſp. 
Ru'ppLe. =. /, [rudul, Iſlandick.] Red earth. | . (3-) My muſe, though rudely, has reſign d 
Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; and as that Some faint reſemblace of his godlike mind. Dryden. 
is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of a greater or leſs ſpeci. | (4+) With his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 
sek ity, cenfllence, or hardneſs. Woodward. Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot 3 
| . * : | ; henſcr. 
Ru OT: . /- luda, Lt.] A kind of bird. The Ru'oentss. n. /. [rudefſe, Fr. from rude.] 1. Coarſeneſs 
1 OE 6. . of manners; incivility. 2. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 3. 

RU'DDY | Artleſſneſs; inelegance ; coarſeneſs. 4. Violence; boiſ- 

7 72.4 i terouſneſs. 5. Stormineſs ; rigour. | | 
— ; pale red. (.) This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 

* 1. Wen Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 


With better appetite. Sbateſp. Julius Ceſar, 
And there purſue the PR. yr will in triumphs rudely ſhare, 
"_ : Pp | | ings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt bear. Dryden. 
To o'ertake time, and bring back youth again, Otway. - The r : 755 
New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen ; e rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and ingratitude of 


: ! | the late favourites towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be 

ee = os 1825 gathe — — W de f Swift's Miſcellauies. 

Ten 1 10 4 * 8 OTF D The 3 ill-nature, or perverſe behaviour of any of 
How ruddy like your: _ eaks appear ! ryden. his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into impatience ; but it 


| = : : . „ now raiſes no other paſſion in him, th defire of bein | 

Seems fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. Philips. his knees in — 2 God for 8 y N 3 
Ik phyſick, or iſſues, will keep the * om _ (a.) What he did amiſs, was rather through rudeneſs and 
ing to coarſe, or ruddy, the s them well employed. Law. ant of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 


(2.) A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, (.) — Let be thy bitter ſcorn, 
Plain without pomp. «5 be” Dryden. And leave the rudeneſs of. that antique age | 
UDE. adj. [neve, Saxon; rudis, Laff 1. Untaught ; To them, that liv'd therein in ftate forlorn. Spenſer. 
barbartous; ſavage. 2. Rough ; coarſe of manners; un- (4.) The ram, that batters down the wall, 5 


civil; brutal. 3. Violent; tumultuous; boiſterous; For the great 3 rudeneſs of his poize, . 
turbulent. 4. Harſh ; inclement. 5. Tgnorant ; raw; They 2 before his hand that made the engine. Shakeſ}. 
untauzht. 6. [ Rude, Fr.] Rugged ; uneven ; ſhape- (5-) You can hardly be too ſparing cf water to your houſed 


ſleſs; unformed. 7. Artleſs; inelezant. 8. Such as plants; the not obſerving of this, deſtroys more plants than all 


may be done with ſtrength without art. 3 of the ſeaſon.  Evelyn's Kalendar. 


(1.) Nor is there any nation in the world, now accounted RU'DENTURE. n. /. French.) In architecture, the fi- 
civil, but within the memory of books, were utterly rude and Sure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain and ſometimes 


barbarous. | | Wilkins, carved, wherewith the flutings of columns are frequently 

| (2.) Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; fed up. Bailey. 
Thou friend of an ill faſhion. Shakeſpeare. Ru'perary. adj. [rudera, Lat.] Belonging to rubbiſh. 
Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and ruffian-like, furthered | | Dis. 
his condemnation. : Hayward. Rypera'rion. n. . In architecture, the laying of a 
ES o__— 7 —.— | Waller, Pavement with pebbles or little ſtones. | Bailey. 


The water appears white near the ſhore, and a ſhip; becauſe Unto à mad-brain rudefby, full of ſpleen, Sbaleſp. 
the rude agitation breaks it into foam. _ Bay le. Out of my ſight, rudz/by be gone. 8544. 


It has been ſo uſual to write prefaces, that a man is thought Ru'DesBY. n. J. [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fel- 
rude to his reader, who does not give him ſome account before- low. A low word, now little uſed. 


4 3 Walſh. | - I muſt be forced | 
(3-) Clouds puſh'd with winds rude in their ſhock. Milt. To give my hand, oppoſed — my heart, 
u 


G g 


grace it is capable of. 


N 
| 
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RUE 


RU/DIMENT. „ /. [rudiment, Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 1. 


The firſt principles; the firſt elements of a ſcience. 2. 
he firſt part of education. 3. The firſt, inaccurate, 
unſhapen beginning or original of any thing. 
(.) Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and were ſo 
made fit to be by baptiſm received into the church, the fathers 
uſually term hearers. Hooker. 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art. Shakeſp. 
—— - Thou ſoon ſhalt quit 
Thoſe rudiments, and ſee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 
Sufficient introduction to inform . | | 
Thee, of thyſelf fo apt, in regal arts. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to uſe, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and caſting accounts? Locke. 
(2.) He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rud:- 


ments, till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 


muſick. Watton's Life of Villiers. 
The ſkill and rudiments auſtere of war. Philips. 

(3.) Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould of 
earth or bark. | Bacon, Natural Hiftory. 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike. the groſſer appear- 


ances, Glanville s Scepſis. 


So lobks our monarch on this early fight, 

TH' eſſay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, 

Which all-maturing time muſt bring to light. Dryden. 

Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who 1s de- 
fective and ſhort in moral? which are but the rudiments, the 
beginnings, and firſt draught of religion; às religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and ſublimation of morality. South. 

God beholds the firſt imperfe& rudiments of virtue in the 
ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye ever it, till it has received every 
Addiſon, Spectator. 


The happy boughs 
Attire themſelves with blooms, ſweet rudiments 


Of future harveſt. Philips. 


Rvvimg'/xnTtar. adj. [from rudiment.] Initial; relating 


to firſt principles. | 
Your firſt rudimental eſſays in ſpectatorſhip were made in my 
ſhop, where you often practiſed for hours.  Spefator. 


7e RUE. v. 4. [neoppian, Saxon-] To grieve for; to re- 


gret; to lament. 3 
BEL. Thou tempteſt me in vain ; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old cauſe of my continued pain, 


With like attempts to like end to renew. | Sfenſer. 
You'll rue the time, 
That clogs me with this anfwer. Shaleſp. 


France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, 
If Talbot but ſurvive. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
oh! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſhood found too late, twas he 


That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
| | Thy wil! „„ 
Choſe freely what it now fo juſtly rues. Milton. 


Rus. n. ſ. [rue, Fr. ruta, Lok! An herb, called herb 


of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled with it. 


For places infected, than wormwood and rue.  Tufer. 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
I'll ſet a bank of rue, four herb of grace; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly be ſeen, 
Ia the remembrance of a weeping queen. Nos. Rich. II. 
The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms herſelf with eat- 
ing of rue. More's Antidote againft Atheiſm. 


Wat ſavor is better, 


Ru E“ uL. 44%. [rae and full.] Mournful; woful ; ſor- 


rowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, | 
The verom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwordsy 
Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. Shakeſp. 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rucful ſtream, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


/ 


R UF 
He figh'd, and caſt a ruefu/ “e; | 
Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. Dryden. 


Rue'rULLY. adv. [from ef Mournfully ; forrow- 


fully. 
Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and very ruefully 
and frightfully lock back, as being afraid? ; FIN — 


RUB“ TULIN ESS. #. /. [from rueful.] Sorrowfulneſs; mourn- 


fulneſs. 


RUE'LLE. n. ſ. [French.] A circle; an aſſembly at a 


private houfe. Not uſed. 
The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is condemned in the 
ruelle. | Dryden's Preface to AMneis.. 


Rur r. =. . x. A puckered linen ornament, formerly 


worn about the neck. See Rur rLE. 2. Any thing col- 
lected into puckers or corrugations. 3. [From rough 
ſcales.] A ſmall river fiſh. 4. A fate of roughneſs. 
Obſolete. 5. New ftate. This ſeems to be the meaning 
of this cant word, unleſs it be contracted from ruffle. 
(r.) You a captain; for what? for tearing a whore's ruf in 
a bawdy houſe ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
We'll revel it, 5 
With ruff, and cuffs, and fardingals, 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Like an uproar in the town, gs | 
Before them every thing went down, — 
Some tore a ruf, and tome a gown. _ Drayton. j 
Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, | OA 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly, 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruff, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 
The Les freed the neck from thoſe yokes, thoſe linnen ruff 
in which the ſimplicity of their grandmothers had encloſed it. 


| Addiſon's Guardian. 

(2-) _ | 1 = flow'r, 1 | 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread: Pol e. 
(z.) A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for ſhape, and 


taken to be better, but will not grow bi than a _ 
he is an excellent fiſh, and of a . Elle. 97 ag 


(A.) As fields ſet all their briſtles up; in ſuch a ruff wert 
thou. 3 Chapman's Iliad. 
(.) How many princes that, in the ruff of all their glory, 


have been taken down from the head of a conquering army to 
the wheel of the victor's chariot, | 

Rur PIAN. . /. [ru Italian; ruffiex, Fr. a bawd ; 
_ roffuer, Daniſh, to pillage ; perhaps it may be beſt de- 


L'Eftrange. 


rived from the old Teutonick word which we now write, 
rough.) A brutal, boiſterous, miſchievous fellow; a 
cut-throat ; a robber; a murderer. 
Have you a ruffias that will ſwear? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers termed rude and ruſſian like, 


falling ine years apt to take offence, furthered his condemna- 


. | Hayward o 
The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch ruffians, 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, | 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds | 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addiſon's Cato. 


Rur PIAN. adj. Brutal; ſavagely boiſterous. 


_ Expenienc'd age 
May timely intercept the ran rage, 


Convene the tribes. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To Ru'relan. v. #. [from the noun.] To rage; to raiſe 


tumults ; to play the ruffian. Not in uſe. 
A fuller blaſt ne er ſhook our battlements ; 
If it hath rufian'd' fo upon the ſea, t 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe. Shakeſp. Othello, 


To Ru'ryLE. v. 4. [ruyſelen, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 1. To 


diſorder; to put out of form; to make leſs ſmooth. 2. 
To diſcompoſe ; to diſturb; to put our of temper. 3, 
To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. 4. To throw diſor- 
derly together. 5- To contract into plaits. 
(1.) | 3 lady, 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt rayiſh from my chin, 


=. 


To 


"KR Þ 'Þ 
Will quicken and accuſe thee z I'm your hoſt ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 


You ſhould not ruffle thus. 
In changeable taffeties, differing colours emerge vaniſh 
upon the uffling of the ſame piece of ſilk. Boyle. 
N | As ſhe firſt began to riſe, | 
She ſmooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. Dryden. 
Bear me, ſome god! oh quickly bear me hence | 
To wholſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe; 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings, 
(2.) Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move ; 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. Shakeſp. 
We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds ruled by the 
diſorders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the ſoul ſhould 
be affected by ſuch kind of agitations. Glanwille. 
a The knight found out | 
Th' advantage of the ground, where beſt 
He might the ruf d foe infeſt. 
(4.) Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
I ruff d up fal'n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. 
(5.) A ſmall ſkirt of fine ruffled linnen, running along the 
upper part of the ſtays before, is called the modeſty-piece. Add. 
u'rrLE. v. n. 1, To grow rough or turbulent. 2. 
To be in looſe motion ; to flutter. : 
jar ; to be in contention. Out of uſe. 
(1.) The night comes on; and the high winds 
Do ſorely ruffle, for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buſh. Sbaleſp. Ki 
The riſing winds a ruffliing gale afford. 3 
(2.) The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, | 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 
(3.) A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhait enjoy; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, - 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. Sbateſp. 
They would rufe with jurors, and inforce them to find as 
they would direct. ; Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ru'eeLe. #. . [from the verb.] 1. Plaited linen uſed 


as an ornament. 2. Diſturbance ; contention ; tumult. 


Pope. 


Hadibras. 


Lear. 
ryden. 


: Dryden. 


(.) The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmall ruf. 


round the uppermoſt verge of the women's ſtays. Addiſon. 
Ro" rr perception of ſome ies, and the 
conſequent ruffle or commotion of the blood. | 
Rur TERROO D. . , In falconry, a hood to be worn by 
a hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. = Bailey. 
Rus. n. /. [rugget, rough, Swediſh.] 1. A coarſe, nap- 
py, woollen cloath. 2. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed 
tor mean beds. 3. A rough woolly ws Not uſed. 
(i.) January muſt be exprefſed with a horrid and fearful 
aſpect, clad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham on Drawing. 
The vuugus reſembleth a goat, but. greater and more profit- 
able; of the fleece whereof they make rugs, coverings and 
ſtuffs. e | levilyn. 
(2.) A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrown ; 
A rug ; for night-gown he had none. Swift's Miſcel. 


3.) —— Mungrels, ſpanigls, curs, 
23 water rug, and 1 are cl LY 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


RUGGED: ad). [rugger, Swediſh] 1 Rough ; full of 


unevenneſs and aſperity. 2. Not neat; not regular; un- 
even- 3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 4. Stor- 
my; rude; tumultuous; turbulent; tempeſtuous. 5. 
Rough or harſh to the ear. 6. Sour; ſurly; difcom- 
poſed. 
thaggy. | a 
(1.) Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 
Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. 


Denham. 
Since the earth revolves not upon a mater! 


al and rugged, but 


a geometrical plane, their proportions may be varied in innu- 
| Bentley, 


| merab.e degrees. 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Chapman. 
3. To be rough; to 
Ru'cin. . /. A nappy cloth. : 


Ru GIN E. n. 


RuGco'se. adj. [rugoſus, Lat] Full of wrinkles. 


RU'IN. 2. /. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 


Watts. 


7. Violent; rude ; boiſterous. 8. Rough; 
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(2.) — His hair is ſticking; 
His _ ion d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by eſte | lodg'd. Shale ſy 


(3.) The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither ſoften nor 
win upon him; neither melt nor endear him, but leave him as 
hard, rugged, and unconcerned as ever. South. 

(4. 5 Now bind my brows with iron, and approach | 

The rugged'ft hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 

To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland. 

5. - Wit will ſhine 

Through the harſh cadence of a ragged line. Dryden. 

A monoſyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and even that proſe 
is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden's Dedic. to Aneis. 


Shakeſp. 


(6.) Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your gueſts to-night. Shakeſp. 
7.) Fierce Talgol ; gath'ring might, 
With rugged truncheon charg'd the night. Hudibras. 
(8.) The ragged Ruſſian bear. Shakeſfeare. 
Through foreſts wild, | 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax. 


Ru'cceDpLy. adv. [from rugged.] In a rugged manner. 
Ru'ccepnwess. #. /. [from rugged.) 1. The ſtate or qua- 


lity of being rugged, in any of its ſenſes. 
neſs ; aſperity. 
(2.) Hardneſs and raggedreſs is unpleaſant to the touch. 
| | Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs and 


violence of a _— by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the intern 
tunick of the gullet. | Harvey. 


This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and fits itſelf to the 


2. Rough- 


raggedneſs and unevennels of the roads, does render it leſs ca- 


pable of being worn. Ray on the Creation. 


The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not endure the wip- 


ing the ichor from it with a ſoft ragin with her own hand. 


 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
. [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon's raſp. | 
If new fleſh ſhould not generate, bore little orifices into the 
bone, or raſp it with the vugine. : Sharp. 


It is a relaxation of the ſphincter to ſuch a degree, that the 


internal rugeſe coat of the inteſtine turneth out, and beareth 


down. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


i : 1. The fall or de- 
ſtruction of cities or edifices. 2. The remains of build- 
ing demoliſhed. 3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or 
fortune; overthrow. 4. Miſchief; bane. 
(1.) Loud rung the ruin, and with boiſterous fear, 
Strait revel'd in the queen's amaz'd ear. Beaumont's Pſyche. 
(2.) The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 


The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, | 

And men ſhall from = ruins know her fame. Prior. 
Such a fool was never found, 

Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruin made 

Materials for a houſe decay d. Swift. 

[..) He parted frowning from me, as if ri: 

Leapt from his eyes. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign'd, LE 

He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind. Dryden. 


(A.) The errors of young men are the ruin of buſineſs. 


5 Bacon. 
Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milte n. 
To Ru! ix. wv. a. [ruiner, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To ſub- 


vert; to demoliſh. 2. To deſtroy ; to deprive of felicity 
or fortune. 3- To impoveriſh. N 


(1) A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 


Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. Dryden. 
(2.) By thee rais'd, I ruin all my foes. Milton. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, mn 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 


A confident dependence ill- grounded creates ſuch a pegli- 
gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. 


G g 2 


Wake. 


RU L 

(3.) She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that 
goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown and 
petticoat, | Addiſon. 
To Ru'in. b. 2. 1. To fall in ruins. 2. To run to ruin; 
to dilapidate. 3. To be brought to poverty or miſery. 
(1.) Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe, hell faw 
Hev'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Afrighted, but ſtri& fate had fix'd too deep RI 
ilton. 


Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. 
(2.) Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cell, 
Or ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. Sandys. 


(3.) If we are idle, and diſturb the induſtrious in their bu- 
ſineſs, we ſhall ruin the faſter, 5 Locke. 
To Ru'tnaTE. v. a. [from ruin.] This word is now ob- 
ſolete. 1. To ſubvert ; to demoliſh. 2. To bring to 
meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable. 
1.) I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancatter, © Shakeſþ. Henry VI. 
What offence of ſuch impietie 
Hath Priam or his ſonnes done thee ? that with fo high a 
hate | | 
Thou ſhould'ſ thus ceaſeleſsly deſire to raze and ruinate 
So well a builded town as Troy? Chapman. 
Well order well the ſtate, 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. Shakeſp. 
(à2.) The Romans came to pull down kingdems ; Philip and 
Nabis were already ruinated, and now was his turn to be aſ- 
ſailed. Bacon's War with Spain. 
So ſhall the t revenger ruinate 
Him and his iſſue by a dreadful fate. 


5 54. 


Rui x AT TIONX. 2. /. [from ruinate.] Subverſion; demoli- 


tion ; overthrow. Obſolete. ; | 
Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the ſudden 
ruination of towns by the Saxons. Camden's Remains. 
Rui x ER =. /. [from rain.] One that ruins. 
—— This Ulyſſes, old Laertes' ſonne, 
That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 
Of citie ruiner. | Chapman. 
Ru'inovs. adj. [ruinoſus, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] 1. Fallen 
to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed. 2. Miſchievous; per- 
nicious ; baneful; deſtructive. | Eg 
(1. ) It is leſs dangerous, when divers of a tower are 
decayed, and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. : | Hayward. 
(2.) The birds, | 


After a night of ſtorm ſo ruizows, | 

Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray, 

To gratulate the fweet return of morn. ; | 

; Milton's Paradiſe Regarn'd. 
Fhoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring benefit to 


| FO Granville's Preface. 
A ſtop might be put to that ruinous practice of gaming. 4 
ift. 


Ru'inovsLy. ad. [from ruinous.} 1. In a ruinous 
ner. 2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. | 


2.) If real uncafineſſes may be admitted to be as deterrin 
ginary ones, is own decree vill ——— 
Decay of Piety, 


_— 
| * 
RULE. 3. / [regula, Latin.] 8 
. ſway; bf Pens of 2. An inſtrument by which 
lines are drawn. 3- Canon ; precept by which the 
thoughts or actions are directed. 4. Regularity ; pro- 
priety of behaviour. Not in uſe.  _ 
| 1. I am aſham d, that mw 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, or ſway, ö 
When they ane bound to ſerve, love, and obey. Shakeſp. 
— May he live | 
Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be! Shakeſp. 


A. wiſe ſervant Mall have rule over a ſon that cauſeth ſhame. 


Proverbs, xvii. 2. 


as are dyed in human blood. 


Man» 


1. Government ; empire 3 


R U 
Adam's ſin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the 


creatures to a reluctation. Bacon. 
There being no law of nature nor poſitive law of God, that 
determines which is the poſitive heir, the right of ſucceſſion, 
and conſequently of bearing rule, could not have been deter- 
mined, "WF 8 RR Locke. 
This makes them apprehenſive of every ten- , to endan- 
ger that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the law of thes country. 
DP Py Addiſon's Freebolder, 
Inſtrut me whence this uproar ; 
And wherefore Vanoe, the ſworn friend to Rome, 
Should ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir | 
The tributary provinces to war. A. Philips's Briton. 
Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycenz ſway d; 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd. 
with If your influence be quite dam'd up 
Vith black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 
A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he 
his rule. | | South's Sermons. 
(3-) He lay'd this rule before him, which proved of great 
uſe ; never to trouble himſelf with the foreſight of future events. 


| 2 . | | Fell. 
This little treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible rules of 
judging _ | 0 Dryden's D Freſnoy. 
now'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale; 1 | 


Pope. 


Milton. 
will truſt only to 


dee ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions o er the general rule prevail. 


| de u. 
We profeſs to have embraced a religion, which 3 the 
moſt exact rules for the government of our lives. Tillotſo a. 
We owe to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt certain and 


perfect rule of life. | ' Tillotſon, 
A rule that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of our life, is of 
great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. 8 Law, 


(4.) Some fay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper d cauſe | | 
Within the belt of rule. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To RuLte. v. @. [from the noun.) 1. To govern; to 
control ; to manage 1 and authority. 2. Fo 
manage; to conduct. 3. To ſettle as by a rule. 
(2. It is a purpos d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility; 
 Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. Shahkeſp. Coriolanus , 
Marg ret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; 


But I will rale both her, the king, and realm. Shateſp. 
greater power now ru d him. Milton. 
Rome! tis thine alone with awful ſway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world 5 
Diſpoſing peace 


d war thy on majeſtick way. Dryden. 
(2.) He fought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 
1 Mac. 
(3-) Had he done it with the pope's licenſe, his adverſaries 
muſt have been filent ; for that's a ruled caſe with the ſchool- 
men.  Mtterbury. 
Ta Ruiz. v. 2. To have power or command: with 
"Fant * 22 : WW _— 12. 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worſhip him; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. | | Milton's Paradiſe 4 
We fubdue and rule over all other creatures; and uſe for 
our own behoof thoſe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 
He can have no divine right to my 4 — who: cannot 
ſhew his divine right to the power of ruling'over me. Locke. 
Ru'Ler. #. . [from ruſe.] 2. Governour; one that 
has the ſupreme command. 2, An inſtrument, by the di- 
rection of which lines are drawn. 


- 


R UM 


R U M 


6. ) Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride fooliſh. To Ru'utxary, . 4. [rumino, Latin] 1. To chew over 


Sidney. 
God, by his eternal 


the law 7 nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh, 
us manſion was deſign d 
To ＋ 2 the mighty rulers of mankind ; 
Inferior temples uſe on either hand. Addiſon. 


(2.) They know how to draw a Araight line between two 
points by the = of a ruler. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Rum. a. A country parſon. A cant word. 2. A 
kind of foirits diſtilled from molaſſes. I know not how 
derived. Roemer in Dutch is a drinking glaſs. 
(r.). 'm grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull rus. Swift. 
To RU'MBLE. v. 2. [romme/en, Dutch.] To make a hoarſe 
low continued noiſe. 
The trembling ſtreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble ge vs. 4 down with murmur ſoft, 
And were © by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A. baſe's part amongſt conſorts oft, 
Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
With troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears. 
Rumble thy belly full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters; 
I tax not you, you elements, with u neſs. Shakeſp. 
At the ruſhing of his chariots, and at the 7umbling of his 
wheels, the Hire ſhall not loo! back to their children for 
_ feebleneſs. Jeremi ab, xlvii. 3. 
Our courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom every man 
envies; 


When love ſo rumbles in hig pate, no fleep comes in his 


Spenſer. 


eyes Suckling. 
llo ſtarts, and all Parnafſus ſhakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. * 
The fire the fann'd, with greater fury burn'd 
Rumbling within. Dryden. 
Th' included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with colick ange, and cloſe conſin d, N 
In vain ſought iſſue from the rumbling wind. 


On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful rumbling noiſe 
within the entrails of the machine, after which the mountain 
burſt. Addiſon. 
| Several monarchs have acquamted me, how often they have 
deen a by the rumbling of a 
wheel arrow. Spectator. 


Rou'MBLER. *. 1. [from rumble ] The Perfon or thing that 


rumbles. 
Ru'uix ANT. adj. [raminant, Fr. ruminans, Lat.] Having 
the property of chewing the cud. 


Ruminant creatures have a power of divefting this periſtal- 
tick motion upwards and downwards. 3 
The deſcription, given of the muſcular part of the gullet, is 
very exact in ruminants, but not in men. Derbam. 

To RU'MINATE. v. . [ruminer, Fr. rumino, Latin. ] 1. 
To chew the cud. 2. To mule; to think again and 


Others d with paſture gazin 
Or 1.) On ruminating. uw 's Paradiſe Lip. 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, a _— from 
the contrivance of nature in making the ſalivary duds of ani- 
mals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely open. 


| Arbuthnot on Miments.. 
On — banks herds 


ruminating lie. | 
(2.) Alone ſometimes ſhe walk d in ſecret where, 
To ruminate upon her diſcontent. 
Of ancient prudence here he rummates,. 
Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates. Waller. 
A am at a ſolitude, an houſe between and Lon-- 
don, wherein Sir Charles Sedley the =D — me 
a thinking and rummating upon in men 
of wit — themſelves. | Staal to Pope. 
He practiſes a ſlow meditation, on ruminates on the fubje& ; 
and — in two nights and days rouſes thoſe ſeveral — 
* are neceſſary, 


providence, has ordained kings; and - 


Thomſon. | 
Fairfax. 


Rum. =. / [rumpff, German.] 


Watts on the Mind... 


again. 2. To muſe on ; to meditate over and over 

again, 
(2.) 

By duty ruminated. 

The condemned Engliſh 
Sit patiently, and inly 7 uminate 
The morning's danger. 

Mad with deſire the ruminates her ſin, 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er _ ; 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try; | 
Wou'd not, and wou'd again, ſhe knows not why. Dr. 

RoALxATTIOx. =. : [ruminatio, Latin; from ruminate.} 

1. The property or act of chewing the cud. 2. Medita- 

tion; reflection. 

(n.) Rumi nation is given to animals, to enable FR at once 
to lay * a great ſtore of food, and afterwards to chew it, 
_ Arbuthnet, 

(2.) It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from many 
objects, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moſt hu- 
morous ſadneſs. Shale ſf. As you like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination ſad, 
He mourns the weakneis of theſe latter times. Thomſon, 


) "Tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 
Shakeſp. Ant. and cue 


Shakeſpeare. 


ToRu'Mmace. wv. a. [ranmen, German, to empty. Skin- 


ner. rimari, Latin.] To ſearch ; to plunder; to eva- 
Cuate. 

Our greedy ſeamen rummage every hold, 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheſt, 

To Ru'mmacs. v. n. To ſearch »*nong 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 


Dryden P 


there was one very extraordinary piece. L' Eftrange. 
Some on antiquated authors pore ; 
Rummage for ſenſe. Dryder's Perfius. 


I have often rummaged for old books in Little-Britain and 
Duck-lane. Swift. 


Ru'mmenr. n. / [roemer, Dutch. ] A glaſs ; a drinking 5 


cu 
1 Imperial Rhine beftow'd the generous rummer. Philips. 
RU'MOUR. =. / [rumeur, Fr. rumor, Latin.] Flying or 
popular report; bruit ; fame. 
- here ran a rumcur 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shateſp: Machetk. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 


And his atchievements of no leſs account. Stake(p. 
Rumour next and chance 
And tumult and confuſion all embroil'd. Milton. 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, 
That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race 
Her C ruin. Dryden Eneic. 


To Rv' MOUR. v. @. [from the noun To report abroad; 


to bruit. 
22 rumaur it abroad, | 
That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die; Shakeſp. 
All abroad was 8 chat this day 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


He was rumour'd for the author, and as ſuch publiſhed to the 
Fell. 


world by the London and Cambridge ſtationers. 
Tas rumour'd, : 
My father 'ſcap'd from out the citadel, Dryden. 


Ru nene. n. ſ. [from rumeur.] Reporter; ſpreader of 


news. 
— — A ſlave 

Reports, the Volſcians,. with two ſeveral powers, 

Are entered into the Roman territories. 


| Go ſee this rumourer whipt : it cannot be. Shakeſ7. 
. The end of the back 


bone; uſed vulgarly of beafts, _ contemptuouſly of 
human beings. 
(r.) At her 
A fox's tail. 
If his holineſs would thump 
His reverend bum 


** might b equipt 


2. The buttocks. 
rump ſhe growing had behind 


Spenſer. 


Ju horſe's rump, 


his own ſtable. Prior. 


LUN 
Rum of beef with virgin honey ſtrew'd. 
Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
To eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, 
All as the ſcrubb'd her meazly rumd.  Smwift's Miſcel. 


(2.) A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, —give me quoth I, 


King. 


Aroint thee witch !—the rump fed ronyon cries, Sbaleſp. 
He charg'd him firſt to bind 
Crowdero's hands on rump behind. Hudibras. 


To Ru'myie. v. a. [rompelen, Dutch.) To cruſh or con- 


tract into inequalities and corrugations; to cruth together 


out of ſhape. 
Each vital ſpeck, in which remains 
Th' entire, but rumpled animal, contains 


Organs perplex' d. Blackmore on the Creation 
I rampled petticoats, or tumbled beds, — 
Or diſcompos d the head-dreſs of a prude. Pope. 


Never put on a clean apron, till you have made your lady's 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Swift. 
Rou'myLe. 2. /. ſhpympelle, Saxon.] Pucker ; rude plait. 
PFo.air Virginia would her fate beftow _ 

On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul rumble of her camel - back. Dryden. 
To RUN. v. . pret. ran: [rinnan, Gothick ; ynnan, Sax. 
renken, Dutch.] 1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the legs in 
ſuch a manner, as that both feet are at every ſtep off the 
ground at the ſame time; to make haſte; to paſs with 
very quick pace. 2. To uſe the legs in motion. 3. To 


v 


move ina hurry. 4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through 


the air- 5. To ruſh violently. 6. To take a courſe at 
ſea. 7. To contend in a race. 8. To fly; not to ſtand. 


It is often followed by away in this ſenſe. 
away by ſtealth, 10. To emit, or let flow any liquid. 
' T1. To flow; to ſtream x to have a current; not to ſtag- 
nate. 12. To be liquid; to be fluid. 13. To be fuſible; 
to melt. 14. To fuſe; to melt. 15. To paſs; to pro- 
ceed. 16. To flow as periods or metre ; to have a ca- 
.dence: as, the lines run ſmoothly. 17. To go away z 
to vaniſh; to paſs. 18. To have a legal courſe; to be 
practiſed. 19. To have a courſe in any direction. 20. 
To paſs in thought or fpeech. 21. To be mentioned 
curſorily or in few words. 22. To have a continual tenour 
of any kind. 23. To be buſted upon. 24. To be 
popularly known. 25. To have reception, ſucceſs, or 
continuance ; as, the pamphlet raw much among the 
lower people. 26. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts. 27. 


To proceed in a train of conduct. 28. To paſs into 


ſome change. 29. To paſs. 30. To proceed in a cer- 
tain order. 31. To be in force. 32. To be generally 
received. 33. To be carried on in any manner. 34- 
To have a track or courſe. 35. To paſs progreſſively. 


36. To make a gradual progreſs. 37. To be- predomi- | 


nent. 38. To tend in growth. 39. To grow exube- 


rantly. 40. To excern pus or matter. -41--To become 


irregular ; to change to fomething wild. 42. To get 


by artifice or fraud. 43+ To fall by haſte, paſſion, or 


folly into fault or misfortune. 44. To fall; to paſs; 10 
make tranſition. 45. To hade à generat tendency. 46. 
To proceed as on 4 ground or principle. 22 To go on 
with violence. 48. Te Run N To fea 
endeavour at, though out of the way. 49. To Run 
away with. T | 
| in with. To cloſe; to comply. 51. To Ryn en. To 
de continued. 52+ ToRun on. To continue the fame 
courſe. 53. To Ryn over, To be ſo full as to overflow. 
4. To Run over. To be ſo much as to. overflow. 
75 Ru x ver. To recount curſorily- 56. 7e Run over. 
To conſider curforily. - 57. Te R. 
through. 58. To Rux cut. To be at an end. 59. To 


run about. 


to keep the unwary from run! 
come by the boat. 


9. To go 


See dailies open, 
reh for; to - | little hole, in which put quickſilver wrapped in a piece of 
t 


o liurry without conſent. 50. To'Rux mer 


55. 


Run eber. To run 


R UN 


Ron out. To ſpread exuberantly. 60. To Row ont. 
To expatiate. 61. To Run out. To be waſted or ex- 
hauſted. 62. To Run dur. To grow poor by expenſe 
diſproportionate to income. 
(1.) Their feet run to evil, and make haſte to ſhed. ; vc 
| 8 | 70. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv. 29. 
Since death's near, and runs with fo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. Dryden. 
He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden. 
Let a ſhoe-boy clean your ſhoes and run of errands. Swift, 
(2.) Seldom there is need of this, till young — 
; e. 
(3-) The prieſt and people run about, 
And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their ſafety were to quit 
Their mother. | Ben. Johnſon. 
(4+) The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the 
ound. 3 Exodus, 1x. 25. 
(5.) Let not thy voice be heard, leſt angry fellows run upon 
thee, and thou loſe thy life. n Fudpes, xvui. 25. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I ſwear, 
Your ſafety more than mine was thus my care ; 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould rum againſt the rocky coaſt. k 
They have avoided that rock, but run upon another no leſs 
dangerous. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life which are concealed in order 
r upon them. Addi ſon. 
(6.) Running under the iſland Clauda, we had much work to 
4 | As, xxvii. 16. 
(7.) A horſe- boy, being lighter than you, may be truſted to 
rua races with leſs damage to the horſes. __. _ Swat. 
($.) The difference between the valour of the Iriſh. rebels 
and the Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they 


Dryden 


were charged, and the other ſtraight after. Bacon. 
I do not fee a TD 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and ſtand 
One thunder out; but downward all like beaſts Job 
Running away at every flaſh. Ben. Johnſon. 
The reſt Alpers d run, ſome diſguis d, a 
To 1 ſome ” — - do fly. Daniel. 
| ey they're out of hi flying, . 
Will run away from death by dying. Hadibras. 
Your child ſhrieks, and rant away # a frog, Locke. 
(-) My conſcience will ſerve me to run from this Jew, my 
maſter. _ Shakeſp. Merchait of Venice. 
(10,) —- | atues h . 
Like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 5 
Did runs pure blood. | Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


I command, that the conduit rum nothing but claret. Shak. 
In ſome houſes, wainſcots will ſweat, ſo that they will al- 
molt rum with water Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Rivers run potable gold. | Milton. 
— Caicus roll'd a crimſon flood, 88 
And Thebes van red with her own natives blood. Dryden. 
The greateſt veſſel, when full, if you pour in ſtill, it muſt 
run out ſome way, and the more it rums out at one fide, the 
lefs it runs out at the other. : Temple. 


1.) Innumerable/ iſlands were covered with flowers, and 


inter woven with ſhining ſeas that ran among them. Addiſon. 
Her fields: he — and chear d her blaſted face 


Wich runsing fountains and with ſpringing graſs. Addiſon. 
(12-).In lead malted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
linnen, and it will fix-and- vun no more, and endure the ham- 
: | | . ___  »Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Stiſf with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtandls ;; nor can the rifing ſun, 


Dnſiw her fraſts, and teach em how to ux. Addiſon. 
wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 2 
Sa melt the | Addiſon's Ovid. 


„ „) Het form glides through me, and my heart gives 
way; ä | 


R U N 
This iron heart, which no impreſſion took 
From wars, melts down, and runs, if the but look. Dryden. 
Suſſex iron ores run freely in the fire. Woodward. 
E Vour iron muſt not burn in the fire; that is, rum or 
melt; for then it will be brittle. Mo»oz's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
(r5.) You, having run through fo much. publick buſineſs, 
have found out the ſecret fo little known, that there is a time 
to give it over. Temple's Miſcellames. 
there remains an eternity to us after the ſhort revolution 
of time, we to ſwiftly vun over here, 't's clear, that all the 
pineſs, that can be imagined in this fleeting ſtate, is not valuable 


in reſpect of the future. Locke. 
(17.) As faſt as our time ruuc, we ſhould. be very glad in 
moſt parts of our lives that it ran much faſter, Ion. 


(2 8.) Cuſtoms rax only upon our goods imported or exported, 
& 


that but once for all; whereas intereſt runs as well upon 
aur ſhips as goods, and muſt be yearly paid. Child. 
(19.) A hound run, counter, and yet draws dry foot well. 


Shaleſpeare. 
Little is the wiſdom, where the Sight 
So runs againſt all reaſon. | 

That puniſhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and conſequently has not the force of a law, in countries 
where the generally allowed practice runs counter to it, is evi- 
dent. . 8 Locke. 

Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our attacks 
upon the enemy been vain, it might look like * of 
frenzy to be determined on ſo impracticable an un — 

| on. 
| (20.) Cou'd you hear the annals of our fate; 1 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 


By reading, a man antedates his life; and this way of run- 


ning up beyond one's nativity, is better than Plato's pre- 
exiſtence. Collier. 


Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has run into a ſet of precepts 


foreign to his ſubject. Addiſon. 


Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thing for their 
ſubject, and rum off to another. Felton. 


(21.) The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an account, 
whereas, if the ſubje& were fully explained, each of them might 
take up half a bg Arbuthnot on Coins: 


(22.) Diſcourſes ran thus among the cleareſt obſervers: it 
was ſaid, that the prince, without any imaginable ſtain of his 
ſight of foreign courts, much corrobo- 


religion, had, by 


rated his judgment. Watton's Buckingham. 


The king's ordinary ſtyle runneth, our ſovereign. lord the 
| Saunderſcn.. 


king. | 

23.) His griſly beard his-penſive boſom ſought,. 
40 all on — ran his reſtleſs thought. Dryden. 
When we deſire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 
| circumſtances of: it; when tis obtained, our minds run 

wholly on the bad ones. 7 Swift. 
 (24.) Men gave them their own names, by which they run 


_ great while in Rome. Temple. 
| (26.) She ſaw with joy the line immortal run, | 
Each fire impreſt, and glaring in his fon. Pope 


(27.) If you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, 

till you can derive from lim better teſtimony of his intent, you 
_ . Shakeſp. King Lear. 

(28.) Is it really deſirable that there ſhould be ſuch a being 


ſhould run a certain courle. 


in the world as takes care of the frar 
run into confuſion, and ruin mankind? 
| Wonder at my patience 3. 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my Vheaft, 
To rend my heart with grief, and rus diftracted. Addiſon, 
(29.) We have many evils to prevent, and much danger: to 
run through. | f Taylor. 


(30-) Day yet wants, muchzof- his-race to run. | Milton. 1 


hus in a circle run the peaſant's pain, 


And the year rolls within itſelf again. ' © Dryden. 


This church is very-rich-in relicks, which run up as high as 
Daniel and Abraham. 6-4 Addiſon on Haly. 


Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through 


all the intermediate degrees, till it ſtops in an intenſe red. 


Arbuthnot, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


the wall. 


_ pjaubb 


R UN. 


Cr.) The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years 
profits of his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the 


proceſs that runneth againſt him, | Bacon. 
The time of inſtance. ſhall not. commence or rum till after 
conteſtation of ſuit. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


(.) Neither was he ignorant what report ran of himſelf, 


and how he had loſt the hearts of his ſubjects. Knolles. 
33.) Conceſſions, that rum as high as any, the moſt chari- 
table proteſtants make. Atterbury. 


In popiſh countries the power of the clergy runs higher, and 


excommunication is more formidable. Avliffe's Parergon. 


(34+) Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus run up 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


above the orifice. 
One led me over thoſe parts of the mines, where metalline 

veins run. | 7 Boyle. 
(35-) The planets do not of themſelves move in curve lines, 

but are kept in them by ſome attractive force, which, if once 

ſuſpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cheyne. 

(36. ——— The wing'd colonies 

There ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 


And a low murmur 74u75 along the field. Pofe.. 


(37-) This run in the head of a late writer of natural hiſ- 
toxy, who is not wont to have the moſt lucky hits in the con- 
duct of his thoughts. Woodward on Frffils. 
_ (38.) A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; there- 
fore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and deſtroy the other. 

| Bacon. 

(39-) Joſeph is a fruitful bough, whoſe branches run over 

I | Geneſis, xlix. 22. 
Study your race, or the foil of your family. will dwindle into 
cits, or run into wits. Tatler. 

If the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. 

In ſome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa- 


tion, many great qualities are.darkened. Felton. - 
Magnanimity may run up to profuſion or extravagance. - 


Pope. 


(40.) Whether his fleſh rum with his iſſue, or be ſtopped, it 


is his uncleanneſs. Leviticus, xiii. 3. 


(41.) Many have run out of their wits for women. 1 Kdr. iv. 


Our king return 'd, 
The muſe ran mad to fee her exil'd lord; 


On the crack d ſtage the bedlam heroes roar'd. Granville. 


(42.) Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 


For this taken up all forts of ware, 


And run int” ev'ry tradeſman's book, 


Till both turn'd bankrupts. | Hudibras. 
Run in truſt, and pay for it out of your * 75 Suit. 
FI (43. If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, | 


That ever love did make thee run into; 
Thou haſt not lov' d. Shakeſp. As you Like is. 
Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of another, ran 
into wilful perjury himſelf, perverting the commendation of 
juſtice, which. he had ſo much deſired by his moſt bloody and 
unjuſt ſentence. 
From not uſing it right; come all thoſe miſtakes we run into 
in our endeavours after happineſs. Lecke. 
44.) In the. mic 
y diſtinguiſhed ; but near the borders they run into one ano- 
ther, ſo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts. 


"=> 


| | a (4 . ): Temperate climates vun into moderate governments, 
Frame of it, that it do not. and = S 2 
; Tillotſon. . 


extremes into deſpotick power. Savift. 


(46.) It is a confederating with him, to whom the ſacrifice is 


offered: for upon that the apoſtle's argument uns. Atterb. 


(47.) Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, 


after a cruel reign was expelled. „„ A 


(48.) The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, 


runs ' after ſmilies, to make it the clearer to itſelf ; which, 
though it may be uſeful in explaining our thoughts to others, 
is no right method to ſettle true notions in ourſelves. Locke. 
(49.) Thoughts will not be directed what _— to pur ſue, . 


but Tur away with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have 


(50.) Though Ramus run in with the firſt reformers of 
wen 4 in his oppoſition to Ariſtotle ; yet he has given us a 
e 


Mortimer. 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. - 


the. middle of a rainbow, the colow s are ſuffici- 


ſyſtem, Baler. 


2 bis mouth yu o'er 
Milk while 


is obvious to the eye. Ray. 
I ſhall not run over all the particulars, that would ſhew what 
ins are uſed to corrupt children. Locke. 
(56.) Theſe four every man ſhould rum over, before he cen- 
fure the works he ſhall view. Watton's Architecture. 
2 over the other nations of Europe, we ſhall only 
ſo many different ſcenes of poverty. Addiſon. 
Id a man run over the whole circle of earthly 


64 7.75 


pleaſures, he would be forced to complain that pleaſure was not 


ſatis faction. South. 
(53.) When a leaſe had run out, he ſtipulated with the 


tenant to reſign up twenty acres, —_— 


and no great abatement of the fine. 


Swift. 
(59-) Inſe&ile animals, for want of blood, run all out into 

Hammond. 
The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers, like a fruitful tree. 


Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
—_—_— with regularity ; others 4 ELIE out into 
the e Spefator. 
(60.) Nor i is it ir lucdeten to run out into beautiful digrefſions, 
unleſs they are ſomething of a-piece with the main deſign of the 
89 Addiſon. 
all occaons, ſhe run out extravagantly in praiſe of 
their text, and | the e of th 
to text, run out or the 

RE. 22 — of councils. a FR 


He how i r, i nt lag his ancy ras ein 


lon deſcri Ons. Broome . 
moo, Ly S 
n blown 


"at err ag 
Tü runs aut 

Their fortune ruin ' d, and their 1 Dryden. 
(62.) From growing riches with good . 

To runing out by ſtarving here. Swift. 


So little gets for what ſhe gives, 
We really wonder how ſhe lives 
And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 
She muſt have long ago rus out. 


To Run. v. a. 1. To pierce; to ſtab. 2. Tof force; to 
drive. 3. To force 1 into any way or form. 4. To drive 
with violence. 5. To melt; to fuſe. 6. To incur; 
to fall into. 7. o venture; to hazard. 8. To import 
or export without dut * 9. To proſecute in thought. 
10. To puſh. 11. ToRun m. To chaſe to weari- 
reſs- 12. To Run down. To cruſh; to overbear. 13. 


This is one of the words which ſerves for uſe when her 
words are wanted, and has therefore obtained à great Ther 
multiplicity of relations and intentions; but it may be $8 


obſerved always to retain much of its primitive idea, and 


to imply 9 and, » for the moſt part, progreſſive | 


violence. 
1. — y dead, run through * 7 
wos, n to marry, conſu ilander 
oc Pier repreſented his miſtreſs in = php the | 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, -« 
before twelve he was run — the body. 5 
I have known ſeveral inſtances, where the lungs un 
vi:h a ſword have been conſolidated and healed. Maler, 
(2.) In nature, it is pot convenient to conſider diffe- 
rence that is in things, and divide them into diſtin claſſes : 
*+his will ran us into particulars, and we ſhall be able to eſta. 
wich no general truth, Locke, 


i 


"nature in its cradle, to trace the ou 


R UN 


Though putting the mind upon an Sg ſtre&s 
may 272 it, yet this not run it, by an over - great 
___ difhculties, into a lazy — about 2 

A talkative perſon run, himſelf upon great 1 
by 1 out his own or others ſecrets, 

. \ (3-) $0 me, uſed to mathematical es, give a ce te 
of that ſcience. in divinity or politick JP 3 ; 
= — retired ſpeculations, run natural philoſo 
4 into 1 cal notions, Locke. 
in the day, ſettles in the night; and its cold 
runs the thin juices into thick ſizy ſubſtances. Cbeyne. 

The daily complaiſance of — runt them into variety 
al ns ; whereas your ſcholars are more cloſe, and fru- 

gal of their words. Felton on the Claſficks, 

i 4-) They ran the ſhip aground. As, x2xvii. 41. 

his proud Turk offered ſcornfully to paſs by without vail- 
ing, wich the Venetian captains not enduring, ſet upon him 
with ſuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to run both their 
* on ſhore. 


Knolles's Hyftory: 
The pureſt gold fauſ be run and waſhed. elton. 
) * He runagth two dangers, that he ſhall not be faith- 


ee bee en . 
acou. 


The tale I tell is'only of a cotk, 
Who had. not run hazard of his life, 
Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 

Conſider the hazard I have run to ſee you here. Dryden. 
O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 

mne what a dreadful danger he 


Calamy. 
I ſhall cer de danger of, being fuſpefted to. ha forgot 
what I am about. "ke, 


7. He would himſelf be in ive them, 
RG, his rr 9 


Take here her ues and her gods, to run 
Wich them ty fue, wh chem wew wall expe. Denh. 


A wretched exiFd crew 
855 
wwift. a 


Reſolv d, and willing under m command, 

To'run all hazards. torh re 

Phe world bath fot iood fo a 
to artleſs ages, when mortals lived hy plain nature. Burnet. 


(0) he? POOR ety, 20d, we 
I would gladly underſtand the formation of a ſoul, and run 


run 3 
(.) To run the world back win firſt 


in the firſt inſtance of 
for mortal enquiry. 


it up to its punSum /aliens, Collier. 
I preſent you with on har — rather than run 
a needleſs treatiſe upon the fubject at len . Felton. 
n bands into their 
pockets, others with great attention on a piece of blank 
5e. Addiſon. 
(12.) 2 .— * the aſs divided the prey 
very 2 L Hrevi. 
Hudibras. 


5 ae int foul urge him on with ſuch 
| by te FER ae we abbr 


Enn . 


CCC 


| South, 

en ran yo 1 den. 

on hari yet mak ent © times... boy 
Rom. 1. J. {from the*verhy] 1. The of running. 

Courſe; motion!“ 3. Flow; cadence." 4. Courſe , 


proceſs. 5. Way of management; uncontrolled courſe. 
6. Long. reception ; continued ſucceſs. 7. Modiſh cla- 


mour. 8. At the lg Run, In fine; i in einen; at 
the end. 


R UN M0 V-8 
(1.) The afs ſets up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at uſed to coagulate milk for curds and cheeſe. It is ſome- 


them open-mouth. _ L"Eftrange. times written renner. | 
(2.) Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnct to gather 
ſtayed, further putrefaftion. Bacon. cheeſe. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(3.) He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes to It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. More. 
th Broome on Odyſſey. The milk in the ſtomach of calves, coagulated by the ru inet, 


e ear. 
(3. Talk of ſome other ſubject; the thoughts of it make is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. 
me mad; our family muſt have their run. Arbuthnot. Ru x iG. adj. 
(6.) It is impoſſible for detached papers to have a general 2 un 
or long continuance, if not diverſified with humour. Addiſon. a ſmall cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain 
a (7.) You cannot but have obſerved, what a violent run there of the want of a laced coat, or a running horſe. Law. 
is among too many weak people againſt univerſity * Ru'w NOR. #. /. [r0gnant, Fr. ſcrubbing.] A paltry ſcur- 


(8.) They ages ill-conditicned ulcers, for the moſt pare I aich. 


Arbuthnot. 
Kept for the race. | 
He will no more complain of the frowns of the world, or 


128 | You witch ! you poulcat ! you runnion ! Shakeſp. 
Wikedrst 1 * but at the fig Rux r. . /. [rute, in the Teutonick dialects, ſignifies a 
that ſets all knaves at work, will pay them. L"Eftrange, bull or cow, and is uſed in contempt by us for ſmall cat- 
Shuffling may ſerve for a time, but truth will moſt certainly tle ; as 4%, the Welſh term for a horſe, is uſed for 
it at the long run. | L'Efirange. a worthleſs horſe.] Any animal ſmall. below the natural 
ath falſhood proved at the long run more for the advance- growth of the kind. | 
ment of his eftate than truth ? Tillotſon. | Reforming Tweed. | 


Ru'nacaTE. n. /. [corrupted from renegat, Fr.] A fugi- Hath ſent us runts even of her church's breed. Cleaveland, 
tive ; rebel ; apoſtate. | Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, and runts. Walton. 


The wretch compel'd, a runagate became, This overgrown runt has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his 
And learn'd what ill a miſer ſtate doth breed. Sidney, foretop, and contracted] his figure. Addiſon. 


God bringeth the priſoners out of captivity : but letteth 2 Rur TION. 2. /. [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; ſolution of con- 

| ates continue in ſcarceneſs. F ſaln lxviii. 6. tinuity. 
dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, The plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an extravaſation 
More noble than that ruzagate to your bed.  Shakeſp. of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wiſeman. 
As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; ſo Ry/prurt. 2. /. [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 1. The 


the Jews, after they had crucified the Son of God, became F breaking: : | : _ 
the J 4 they had Raleigh's Hiflory of the World, act of breaking; ſtate of being broken; ſolution of con 


Ru'naway. . . [yun and ay] One that flies from tinuity. 2. A breach of peace; open hoſtility. 3. Bur- 


danger; one who departs by ſtealth ; a fugitive. 9 hernia; . 3 of the gut. 
e at once | | | 2 | * | : : 4 
For the cloſe night doth play the runaway, Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd,, 


/ Their callow young. : | Milton. 
And we are ſtaid for. Slateſd. A Jute firing will bear a hundred weight without ruf ture. 
Thou ruzaway, thou coward, art thou fled? SEE but at the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity. Arbuthnot. 
8 in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy head? Sbaleſp. The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, ſuch as. 
Rvu'npLe. #. /. [corrupted from roundle, of round. ] 1. A lengthen the fibres without rupture. | Arbuthnot. 
round; a ſtep of a ladder. 2. A peritrochium ; ſome- (2.) When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 
thing put round an axis. es to a rupture, it ſeems every man's duty to chuſe a fide. Suit. 
(.) The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by de- (3.) The rupture of the groin or ſcrotum is the moſt common, 
grees; we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps and rundles we are to ſpecies of hernia. 
aſcend 12 . 3 5 3 3 To Roy TU RB. v. a. [from the noun.] To break; to burſt; 
(2+) third mechanical faculty, tiled axis iz peritrochio, to ſuffer diſruption. 
conſiſts of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, where- The veſſels of the brain and membrane's, if rat tured, ab- 
in are faſtened divers ſpokes, by which the whole may be turned ſprb the extravaſated blood. | 


h . |  Sharp's Surgery. 
round. Wilkins's Mathematical Magich. Ru'erUREworrT. 1. /. [terniaria, Lat.] A plant. 


1 ata / n, e — * RU RAL. 4j. (rural, Fr. ruralis, from rura, Lat.] Coun- 


| yy try ; exiſting in the country, not in cities ; ſuiting the 
| rundlet uice overagainſt in ſummer, to | : 
Pu it - —— IL Hiflory. country ; reſembling the country. 
1 ET * | Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company honour, | 
UNG. pou and part. . 1 Joining your ſweet. voice to the rural muſick of deſert. Sid. 
| heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung. Milton. Here is a rural fellow, 


Run NL. =. /. [from rus.] A rivulet ; a ſmall brook. That will not be deny'd your highneſs preſence ; 
| With murmur loud, down from the mountain's fide, He brings you figs... Shakeſp. Cymbeline.. 
A little ruazel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. | N We turn 


Ru'nnen. . /. [from run.] 1. One that runs. 2. A To where the ſilver Thames firſt rural grows. Thomſon. 
racer. 3. A meſſenger. 4. A ſhooting ſprig. 5. One Runa'tity. Þ =. / (from rural.] The quality of being 
of the ſtones of a mill. 6, [ Erythropus. ] A bird. Ainſ. Ru RALN 24 rural. | 


(2.) Fore-ſpent with toil, as 7unzers with a race, Ru'zicoiisr. 2. f [ruricola, Lat.] An inhabitant of the 
I lay me down a little while to breathe. Shakeſp. country. N Dick. 
W 2 St Ruxi'ct nous. adj. [rure and gigno, Lat.] Born in the 
(3-) To Tonſon or Lintot his lodgings are better known 1 r * 
than to the runners of the poſt- office. | Sawift to Pope. RLS E. u. French. ] Cunning ; artifice; little ſtrata gem; 
(4.) In every root there will be one rumer, which hath little tricx; wile; fraud; deceit. A French word neither 
buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. elegant nor neceſſaryy. ; 3 
(5.) The mill much heavier by the tone they call the I might here add much concerning the wiles and ruſes, which 
runner, being ſo — | 8 Mortimer. theſe timid creatures uſe to fave themſelves. Ray. 


Rv'nxew. 2. J. [zenunnen, Sax. coagulated.] A liquor RUSH. #. / [juncus; hir c, Saxon-] I. A plant. 2. Any 
wade by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, and thing proverbially —_—_— 
| ＋ H ht A 


_ —— — — 
* 
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„„ 

(1.) A ruſb hath a flower compoſed of many leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a roſe ; from the 
centre of which riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
fruit or huſk, which is generally three-cornered, opening into 


three parts, and full of roundi ſeeds : they are planted with 
great care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in order to pre- 


vent the water from waſhing away the earth ; for the roots of 


theſe ruſhes faſten themſelves very deep in the ground, and mat 
themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the earth cloſely to- 
gether, Miller. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of ruſhes I am ſure you are not priſoner. Shakeſpeare. 
Man but a ruſb againſt Othello's breaſt, _ 
And he retires. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, ruſbes ſtrew d, cobwebs 
ſwept ? | | Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
——- Your farm requites your pains; _ 
Though ruſbes overſpread the neighb'ring plains. Dryden. 
(2.) Not a ruſb matter, whether apes go on four legs or two. 
Y L' Eftrange. 
John Bull's friendſhip is not worth a rh. 


Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


Rusn-canDLE. #. / [ruſh and candle.) A ſmall blinking 
taper, made by ſtripping a ruſh, except one ſinall ſtripe 
of the bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it 
in tallow. 

Be it moon or ſun, or what you pleaſe ; 
And if you pleaſe to call it a ru/b-candle, 
Henceforth it ſhall be fo for me. | 
80 _ Taming of the Shrew. 
If your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ru/b-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us. Milton. 
To RusH. wv. 1. [hneopan, Saxon.] To move with vio- 
lence; to go on with tumultuous rapidity. + 75 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might ry/þ upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Mac. iv. 2. 
Every one that was a warrior ruſbed out upon them. Judith. 
Armies 74/6 to battle in the clouds. Milton. 
Why wilt thou ruſb to certain death, and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, | 


Betray'd by pious love ? | Dryden's Virgil. 
Deſperate ſhould he ruſb, and loſe his life, bs 
With odds oppreſs'd. Dryden's AEneis. 


They will always ſtrive to be good chriſtians, but never think 
it to be a part of religion, to ru into the office of princes or 
miniſters. | Spratt. 


— — You ſay, the ſea 
Does with its waves fall backward to the Weſt, 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt ; 
While this revolving motion does indure, 
The deep muſt reel, and ruſb from ſhoar to ſhoar, Blackm. 
With a ruſbing ſound th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps. 
Now ſunk the ſun from his aereal height, 
And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſb d the night. Pope. 
Rvusn. . /. [from the verb.] Violent courſe, 


A gentleman of his train ſpurred up his horſe, and with 2 
violent ruſb ſevered him from the duke. Watton. 


Him while freſh and fragrant time 
Cheritht in his golden prime, 
The ruſb of death's unruly wave 


Swept him off into his grave. Craſbaw. 
Cruel Auſter thither hy cd him, . 

And with the ruſb of one rude blaſt, 

Sham'd not ſpitefully to caſt 

All his leaves fo freſh, ſo ſweet. Craſbaw. + 


Kv'sHY. adj. [from ruſb.] 1. Abounding with ruſhes. 2. 


Made of ruſhes. 
(.) In ryſby grounds, ſprings are found at the firſt ſpit. 


5 Mortimer, 


* 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


SYS 
- I — 7 ſome lone ſeat th 
etir'd ; the ruſhy fen or rugged furze. | Thomſon. 
(2.) What knight like him could toſs the ruby lance. 


Rvusx. . /. Hard bread for ſtores. G 88 
The lady ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſugar, and ruſſ. 
3 | | : Raleigh. 
Ru'sMa. 2. / A brown and light iron ſubſtance, with 
half as much quicklime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh 
women make their pſilothron, to take off their hair. 
i | Grew, 
Ru'sszT. adj. [roufſet, Fr. ruſſus, Latin.] 1. Reddiſhly 
brown. Such is the colour of apples called ruſſetings. 2. 
Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey ; but, if the etymology 
be regarded, improperly. 3. Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſ- 
tick. It is much uſed in deſcriptions of the manners and 


drefles of the country, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was formerly 


the colour of ruſtick dreſs : in ſome places, the ruſticks 
ſtill die cloaths ſpun at home with bark, which muſt 
make them riet. 


(1.) The morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 


Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtward hill. Shak 
Our ſummer ſuch a ruſſet — wears, we 
As in a garment often dy'd appears. Dryden. 


(2.) This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed with a 

a 1e or ruſſet, and that dark grey with the colours of the 

(3.) Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms _ — 
Figures pedantical: theſe ſummer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 

f In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shakeſpeare, 
Ru'ssE T. n. / Country dreſs. See Ru'sseT, adj. 

The Dorick dialect has a ſweetneſs in its clowniſhneſs, like 

a fair ſhepherdeſs in her country ruſſet. Dryden. 


Ru'ssET. by J. A name given to ſeveral ſorts of 
Ru'sszTING.- pears or apples from their colour. _ 
The ruſſet pearmain is a very pleaſant fruit, continuing long 
on the tree, and in the conſervatory partakes both of the 7u/et- 
ing and pearmain in colour and taſte ; the one fide being ge- 
nerally ruſſet, and the other ſtreaked like a pearmain. 


Mortimer . | 


RUST. 2. /. [nur, Saxon.] 1. The red deſquamation 


of old iron. 2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of 


any metal. 3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 4. Matter 
** N or degeneration. 5 
's. is iron began at the length to gather ruſt. Hock 
Ruft eaten pikes and ſwords ＋＋ 3 5 
When crooked plows dig up earth's fertile womb, 


The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. p . 
But Pallas came in ſhape of rut, EA 

And *twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt, - 

Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 

Stand ſtiff, as twere transform'd to ſtock.  Hudibras. 

My 7 got ſome _ by the ſea water. Gulli ver. 

(2) By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe | 

And ſcour his armour from the ruft of peace. 7 nden. 


4.) Let her fee thy ſacred truths cleared from all ru and 
droſs of human mixtures. Kling Charles. 


To RusT. v. x. [from the noe} 1. To rather ruſt; to 


rate in idleneſs. 
(1 .) Her fallow leas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reſt upon, while that the culter ruff, . 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſp. Henry v 

Our armours now may ruſt, our idle ſcymitars 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. | 

(2.) Muſt IA in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


have the ſurface tarniſhed or corroded. 2. To degene- 


R U $ | n U 


To Rus r. v. a. 1. To make ruſty. 2. To impair by Ros Trick. u. /. A clown; a ſwain; an inhabitant of the 

time or inactivity. Wn country. 
(1.) Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will ruff As nothing is fo rude and inſolent as a wealthy ruftick, all 
them. Shakeſp. Othello. this his kindneſs is overlooked, and his perſon mo unworthily 
RU'STICAL. adj. [rufticus, Lat. ruflique, Fr.] Rough; . railed at. | Soath, 
ſavage; doiſterous ; brutal ; rude.  Rwv'srT1wess. n. / [from raſty.] The ſtate of being ruſty. 
On he brought me unto ſo bare a houſe, that it was the To Ru'sTL.e. v. ». [hnipclan, Saxon.] To make a low 


picture of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary, ſerved only by 
a company of ruſtical villains, full of ſweat and duſt, not one 
of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 
This is by a ruftical ſeverity to baniſh all urbanity, whoſe 
harmleſs and confined condition is conſiſtent with religion. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He confounds the finging and dancing of the ſatires with 
the ruftical entertainment of the firſt Romans, Dryden. 


Ru'sTicarLY. adv. from ruftical.] Savagely; rudely 5 
inelegantly. | 1 5 
My brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, 
And report youu goldenly of his profit ; 
e 


continued rattle; to make a quick ſucceſſion of ſmall 
noiſes. 


He is coming; I hear the ſtraw rufle. Shakeſp. 
This life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ru/ffling in unpaid-for ſilk. Shakeſp, 


Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the air 
Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ruſtling wings. Milton. 

As when we ſee the winged winds engage, | 
Ruftling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky, | 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt, in airy 2 vy. Cranville. 


| k | 1 Shakeſp. All begin the attack; 
hats | non — n _ 77 Fans clap, filks ruffle, and tough whalebones crack, Poe. 
Whoſe ſhining plough-ſhare was in furrows worn, Not lels their number than the milk-white ſwans, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 
And ruftically joy d, as chief of Rome. Dryden. Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings. Pope. 


Rus rv. adj. [from ruſt.] 1. Covered with ruſt ; infected 
with ruſt. 2. Impaired by inactivity. 
(1.) After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a 


Ru'sTicaLness. #. . [from ruſtical.] The quality of 
being ruſtical; rudeneſs ; ſavageneſs. | | 
To Ru'sTicaTE. v. 2. [ruſticor, Latin.] To reſide in the 


war with a raſty {word and empty purſe. | Homwel. 
country. EE: | Part ſcour the ruffy ſhields with ſeam, and part 
My lady Scudamore, from having rufficated in your company New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's AEneis. 


too long, pretends to open her eyes for the ſake of ſeeing the 
ſun, and to ſieep becauſe it is night. | | Pope. 
To Ru'sTicaTs. v. a. To baniſh into the 2 
I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was ſent 
away, or, in the univerſity phraſe, rufficated for ever. 
| | ; 8 Sßypectator. 
Rus riſcir v. . . [rufticite, Fr. ruflicitas, from ruſticus, 
Lat.] 1. Qualities of one that lives in the country; 
ſimplicity; artleſſneſs; rudeneſs; ſavageneſs. 2. Rural 
appearance. | ha 
(1.) There preſented himſelf a tall, clowniſh, young man, 
who, falling before the queen of the fairies, defied that he 
might have the atchievement of any adventure, which, during 
the feaſt, might happen ; that being granted, he refted him on 
the floor, unfit for a better place by his rufficity. Spenſer. 
The ſweetneſs and rufticity of a paſtoral cannot be fo well 
expreſt in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mixt 


(2.) Hector, in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is ru OWN. | | Shakeſp. Troilus aid Creſida. 
To Rur. v. n. [ruit, Fr.] To deſire to come together. 
Uſed of deer. | 
Rur. #. /. [rut, Fr.] 1. Copulation of deer. 2. [ Route, 
Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. 
(I.) The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for 
that they need the whole ſummer's feed to make them fit for 
generation : and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut ſomewhat the ſooner. Bacon. 
The ground hereof was the obſervation of this part in deer 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of their rut. 
> WE. | 13 _ Brown. 
(2.) — From hills raine waters headlong fall, 
ban” "HI eat huge rats, which, met in one bed fill a 
.- val 


with the Dorick dialect. Addiſon. grounds 
This ſo general expence of their time would curtail the ordi- Farre off, in frighted ſhepheards eares the buſtlmg noiſe re- 
nary means of knowledge, as twould ſhorten the 2 bounds. Chapman. 


of vice; and fo accordingly an univerſal rufticity preſently took RUTH. ». . [from rue.] 
place, and ſtopped not till it had over- run the whole ſtock of 
mankind. Woodward®s Natural Hiſtory. 


Ru'sTIcx. adj. [ruſlicus, Lat.] 1. Rural; country. 2. 


1. Mercy; pity; tenderneſs; 
ſorrow for the miſery of another. Out of uſe. 2. Mi- 


ſery; ſorrow. 
(1.) O wretch of gueſts, ſaid he, thy tale hath ſtirred 


Rude; untaught ; inelegant. 3. Brutal; ſavage. 4. My mind to much ruth, Cbaſ man. 
Artleſs; honeſt ; fimple. 5. Plain; unadorned. All ruth, compaſſion, mercy he forgot. Fairfax. 
(1.) By Lelius willing miſfing was the odds of the Iberian She fair, he full of baſhfulneſs and truth 
ſide, and continued fo in the next by the excellent running of Lov'd much, hop'd little, and deſired nought ; 3 | 
a knight, though foſtered ſo by the mules, as many times the He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuit to purchaſe reth. Fairfax. 
very ruftick people left both their delights and profits to harken | The better part with Mary and with Ruth | 
to his ſongs. Sidney. Choſen thou haſt 5 and they that overween, 
(2.) An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
courtly behaviour, when his 7#flick airs have grown up with No anger find in thee, but | pity and ruth, | Milton. 
him till the age of forty. Watts's ict. 2.) The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
| (3-) My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r With wretched miſeries and woful ruth, 
of tome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r ; Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Spenſer, 


Some r4ftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight, Ru'TaFuUL. adj, [ruth and full.) Rueful ; woſul; ſor- 


Comtemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope. rowful. 22 
(J.) An altar ſtood, ruftich, of graſſy ſord. Milton. The inhabitants ſeldom take a ruthful and reaving experience 
With unguents ſmooth the poliſh'd marble ſhone, ot thoſe harms, which infectious diſeaſes carry with them. 
Where ancient Neleus ſat, a 7uftick throne, Pope. Carew's Survey of Corn<wall, 


Ainſ. 


With ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, that on the mountaine 


2 
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Ru'rror lv. adv. [from yuthful.] 1. Wofully ; ſadly. Ru'/TnLESsNESS. . . [from rutbleſs.] Want of Pity. 


2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 3. Wofully. 


— rutbft ully periſhed. 
of dreary death, my deadly cries 


Is 
Moſt ruthfully to tune. 
(3-) Zy this Minerva's friend bere 


Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, noſe, 
Chapman's Iliads. 
Ru'Taur.ess. adj. [from ruth.] Cruel; pitileſs ; uncom- 


Ruthfully ſmear'd. 


paſſionate ; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a ruthleſs ſea ? 
What Clarence hut a quickſand of deceit ? 

The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh. 
And reckkſs ted wy gall when the ground: 

nd ruthleſs upon 

Their — the — 74 reſtrain 
All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. 


In irony. 
(1.) The flower of horſe and foot, loſt by the valour of the 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. ö 1 utiere, Fr. > y 
2.) =_ me, ye baneful birds, whoſe Rur TIE R. 2. /. [routiere, Fr.] A direction of the road 


— Paftorals, Rur TISH. ad. [from rat.) Wanton; libidinous ; ſala- 


cyes 


Ru'THLESSLY. adv. [from ruthleſs.] Without pity ; cru» 
elly ; barbarouſly. 


or courſe at ſea. 


cious ; luſtful ; lecherous. 

That is an advertiſement to one Diana, to take heed of the 
allurement of count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy ; but for all 
that very ruttiſb. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 


Rye. 2. /. [nyze, Saxon.] 1. A coarſe kind of bread 


corn. 2. A diſeaſe in a hawk. 
Shakeſp. (1.) Between the acres of the rye, 
Theſe pretty country folks would lye. Shakeſpeare. 
Sbaleſp. Rye is more acrid, laxative, and leſs nouriſhing than wheat. 
Arbutbnot an Aliments. 
Sandys. Ry OAASS. n. J. A kind of ſtrong graſs. 
Some ſow 7yegra/s with the corn at Michael mas. 
Pope, FA Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 


8. 
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| Has in Engliſh the fame hilling ſound as in other Sanna'TICaAL. adj. { /abbaticus, Lat. ſabbatique, Fr. from 
languages, and unhappily prevails in ſo many of _/abbath.} Reſembling the ſabbath ; enjoying or bringing 
our words that it produces in the ear of a foreigner intermiſſion of labour. 
a continued ſibilation. | | The appointment and obſervance of the ſabbatical year, and 
In the beginning of words it has invariably its nataral after the ſeventh ſabbatical year, A year of jubilee, is 2 circum- 
and genuine ſound : in the middle it is ſometimes uttered ſtance of great moment. | Forbes. 
with a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to the palate, like x; SA'BBATISM. . /. {from Jabbatum, Lat.] Obſervance of 
as roſe, roſeate, roſy, eſier, naſel, refident, buſy, buſineſs. the ſabbath ſuperttitiouſly _ 
It ſometimes keeps its natural ſound ; as 40%, defignation ; Sa Br NE. 1. /. [ /abine, Fr. /abina, Lat.] A plant. | 
for which I know not whether any rules can be given. . S4bme or favin will make fine hedges, and may be brought 
In the end of monoſyllables it is ſometimes , as in this; „ e any form by clipping, much beyond trees. Mortimer. 
and ſometimes æ, as in as, has; and generally where es SAUER. A. J. [zibella, Lat.] Fur.—Sable is worn of great 
ſtands in verbs for erh, as gives. It ſeems to be eſtabliſned perſonages, and brought out of Ruſſia, being the fur of a 
as a rule, that no noun ſingular ſhould end with / ſingle : little beaſt of that name, eſteemed for the perfectneſs of 
therefore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally the colour of the hairs, which are very black. Hence 
long, an e is nevertheleſs added at the end, as gooje, houſe ; Jable, 1n heraldry, ſignifies the black colour in gentlemens 


and where the ſyllable is ſhort the / is doubled, and was 3 q 5 5 : 3 on 1 

: WE" 1 5 J. PFuriouſly running in upon him, with tumultuous ſpeech, he 

prons. ys en . W docecs violently raught from his head bis rich cap of ſablcs. 7 
SABA'OTH. ». / [Hebrew.] Signify ing an army. 8 oy mon _ 2 2 N 8 
Holy Lord God of ſabazth ; that is, Lord of bor. an an wow rea coats 2. 


Common Prayer. Sa'BLE. adj. [Fr.] Black. A word uſed by heralds and 
SA'BBATH. 2. {An Hebrew word ſignifying 7%; — agar 5 1 
Fr. ſabbatum, Lat.] 1. A day a — by Gd * Ph _ = drooping 2 = * 8 

the Jews, and from them eſtablihke among Chriſtians for 5 with ber ſable IE * 8 — 

publick worſhip; the ſeventh day ſet apart from works 5 


The face of earth, and ways of living wight. Fai ts 

of labour to be employed in piety. 2. Intermiſſion of — With him 2 —A 

pain or ſorrow; time of reſt Brat ſable veſted night, eldeſt of things, 

(1.) - I purpoſe, | | The conſort of his reign, Milton Par. Loft. 
And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn, GE ED — They ſoon begin that tragick play, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. Shakeſp. And with their ſmoaky cannons baniſh day: 

Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, | Night, horrour, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 

Ere ſabbath ey'ning. | Milton, And in their ſable arms embrace the fleet. Waller. 
Here ev'ry day was ſabbath : only free Adoring firſt the genius of the place, ; 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, And night, and all the ſtars that gild her ſab/e throne. 

Such as the Jews from ſervile toil releaſt, | | | Dryden. 
Where works of mercy were a part of reſt ; | S4BLIERE. n. /. Fr.] 1. A ſandpit. Bailey. 2. {In 
Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, | carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not ſo thick 
Fs __ _ hymns and acts of love; as & boom . 5 B — 
Suc aths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 5 1 | : SIE 
3 — ng which wigs. 0 5 SalnRE. z. . [ /abre, wr 1 . of Turkiſh original. | 
Fer fock waitluntze in how's them are, | | 3 a ſhort ſword with a convex edge; a faul- 

In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray'r. 5 | 

4 3. _ — ſabbath e, Ad N 9 To me the cries of fighting fields are charms; 


Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel's C. War, Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms ; 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'y, I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars, 


Or break th' eternal ſabbath of his reſt, | | No prize but fame, no miſtreſs but the wars. | Dryden. 
To ſee her miſeries on earth. - Dryden. Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own /abre gave, 
Peaceful ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, In the vile habit of a village ſlave, _ 


And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope. The foe deceiv d. | Poe Odyſſey. 
SABBATA'RIAN. 2. / [from /abbath.) One who obſerves SaBuLo's1TY., 2. /. from ſabulous. ) Grittineſs ; ſandi- 
the Sabbath with unreaſonable rigour ; one who obſerves nels. ; . 
the ſeventh day of the week in oppoſition to the firſt. SA'BULOUS. adj. | /abulum, Lat.) ; Gritty ; ſandy. 
Sa'BBATHBREAKER, 2. , | ſabbath and break.] Violator SACCA'DE. n. / [French.] A violent check the rider 
of the ſabbath by labour or wickedneſs. | gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very ſuddenly : 
The uſurer is the greateſt ſabbathbreaker, becauſe his plough a correction uſed when the horſe bears heavy on the hand. 
goeth every Sunday. | Bacon Eſſays, | Bai 
tA 
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Sa'CCHARINE. adj. [ ſaccharum, Lat.] Having the taſte 
or any other of the chief qualities of ſugar. | 
Manna is an eſſential ſaccharine ſalt, ſweating from the leaves 
of moſt plants. Arbuthbnot on Aliments. 
SACERDO'TAL. adj. [ ſacerdotalis, Latin. ] Prieſtly; be- 
longing to the prieſthood. | | 
They have ſeveral offices and prayers, eſpecially for the dead, 
in which functions they uſe ſacerdotal garments. Stillingfleet. 
He fell violently upon me, without reſpe& to my ſacerdotal 
orders. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, add 
dignity to the perſons intruſted with theſe powers, behold the 
importance and extent of the ſacerdotal commiſſion. Atterbury. 


CaA'cnrL. nf. { ſacculus, Lat.] A ſmall ſack or bag. 
ACK. x. /. pw Hebrew; cdu; /accas, Lat. ræc, Sax. 
t is obſervable of this word, that it is found in all lan- 
guages, and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian. ] 
i, 4A bag; a pouch; commonly à large bag. 2. The 

meaſure of three buſhels. 3. A woman's loole robe, 
(.) Our ſacks ſhall be a mean ta ſack the city, a 

And we he lords and rulers over Raan. Shatefþ. Hen. VI. 
Vaitius cauſed the authors of that mutiny to be thruſt into 
ſocks, aud in the ſight of the fleet caft into the ſea. Knolles. 


7 Sack, v. a. from the noun.] 1. To put in bags. 2. 
From /acar, Spaniſh 
pander, | 

(1.) Now the great work is dane, the corn is ground, 
The grit is fack'd, and every ack well bound. Betterton. 
(2.) Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh pale inhabi- 

tants, and ſacked and raſed all cities and corporate towns. 

Spenſer. 


| I'll make thee ftoop and bend thy knee, 
Or ſack this country with 4 mutiny. Shakeſp. He wy VI. 
hat armies conquer'd, periſh'd with thy ſword ? 


What cities ſach d? | | Frairfax. 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand © 
What barbarous invader ſac#'d the Jand ? Denham. 


The pope kimſelf was ever after unfortunate, Rome being 
twice taken and ſached in his reign. South, 
The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is the bed of the 
Tiber : when the Romans lay under the apprehenfions of ſeeing 
their city ſacked by a barbarous enemy, they would take care to 
beſtow ſuch of their riches this way as could beſt bear the _—_ 
;  - Hdddiſon. 
Sack. . / {from the verb.] 1. Storm of a town ; — 
plunder. 2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought chiefly 
from the Canaries. [Sec, French, of uncertain ety mo- 
logy; but derived by Skinner, after Mandeſto, from Xeque, 
a city of Morocco. The fact of Shakeſpeare is believed to 
be what is now called Sberry.] 


(1.) If Saturn's fon beſtows 
The /ack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes, | 
Then ſhall the conqu ring Greeks thy loſs reſtore. Aen. 
42.) Pleaſe you drink a cup of ach. 8 Shakeſp. 
ze butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glaſs of ſack. Mm | Sauift. 


Sa'cRkBZUr. n. /. [| ſacabuche, Spaniſh; ſambuca, Lat. am- 
Fugue, Fr.] A kind of pipe. | 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fife,. S 
Make the ſun dance. |  Shatepp. Cariolanus. 


Sa'cxteloaTH. X. { fack and chath.] Coach of which 


facks are made; coarſe cloath ſometimes worn in morti- | 


fication, | c- | _ | 

Coarſe ſtuff made of goats hair, of a dark colour, worn by 
ſoldiers and mariners ; and uſcd as à habit among the Hebrews 
in times of mourning. Called ſackcloth, either becauſe facks 
were. made of this fort of ſtuff; or becauſe. hairxcloaths were 


ftraight and cloſe like a fack. | © Calmet. 
e augment ker painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in; aſhes ſhe did fit, n — 
And next her wrinkled ſkin rough ſackcloth wore, Spenſer. 
Thus with ſackcloath J inveſt my woe, 
And duſt upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 


Sa'cxER. n./. [from ſack, ] 
Sa'cxFul. =. / [| ſack and full] A full bag. 
W 


] To take by ſtorm; to pillage; to 


I a.” 

Being clad in 1 he was to lie on the ground, and 
conſtantly day and night to implore God's mercy for the ſin he 
had committed. life's Parergo:. 
One that takes a town, 


ood goes about with ſackfuls of droſs, odiouſly miſrepre- 
ſenting his prince's countenance. Swift. 
Sa'cx PosSET. 3. J. | ſack and poſſet.) A poſſet made of 
milk, ſack, and ſome other ingredients. | 
Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe the burning 
ſnuff may fall into a diſh of ſoup or ſackfoſſer. Swift. 
SA''RAMENT. 2. / [ /acrament, Fr. ſacramentum, Lat.] 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an obligation. 
2. An outward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual 
grace. 3. The euchanit ; the holy communion. 

(2.) As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is improper 
underſtood ; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles 
which are peculiar to Chriſtian faith, all duties of religion con- 
taining that which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of itſelf diſ- 
cern, are moſt commonly named ſacraments ; our reftraint of 
the word to ſome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in 
every ſuch ceremony two things, the ſubſtance of the ceremony 
itſelf, which is vifible ; and beſides that, ſomewhat elſe more 
ſecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to be a 
ſacrament, 3 | Hooker. 

(3-) Ten thouſand French have tz'en the ſacramert 
To rive their dangerous artillery ET 
Upon no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. Shakeſþ. H. VI. 
As we have ta'en the ſacrament, | 

We will unite the white roſe with the red. Shatefþ. R. III. 

Before the famous battle of Creſſy, he ſpent the greateſt part 
of the night in prayer; and in the morning received the ſacra- 
ment, with his ſon, and the chief of his officers. Addiſon. 


Sac AaME'NTAL. adj. | ſacramental, Fr. from ſacrament. 


Conſtituting a ſacrament ; pertaining to a ſacrament. 

To. make complete the outward ſubftance of a ſacrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form facramental 
elements receive from ſacramental words. Hooker. 


The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever interpretation 


can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the ſacra- 
mental . but it cannot evacuate the bleſſing. Taylor. 
SACRAME'NTALLY. adv. [from ſacramental.] After the 


manner of a ſacrament. 

My body is ſacramentally contained in this ſacrament of bread. 
| 1 Hall. 

The law of circumciſion was meant by God ſacramentally to 


impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity. Hammond. 

SACRED. adj. [ ſacre, Fr. ſacer, Lat.) 1. Immediately 
relating to G 2. Devoted to religious uſes; holy. 
3. Dedicated; conſecrate ; conſecrated : with t. 4. 
Relating to religion; theological. 5. Entitled to reve- 
rence ; awfully venerable. 6. Inviolable, as if appropri- 
a:ed to ſome ſuperiour being. | 


(1.) Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, 
Who all the aer myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 
The help, the guide, the balm of ſouls 1 Ardbuthnot. 
(2.) Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, made a con- 
| ſcience of helping themſelves for the howwur of that moſt ſacred 


Before me lay the ſacred text, 


. 8 | | Macc. 
They with 3 d, and ſacred feaſt, 
Shall Dend their days wit ns” "Rave, ihon 
This temple and his holy ark, | 

With all his ſacyed thin | Milton. 

3.) —— Oeer its ls | 
A temple, ſarred to the queen of love. | Dryden. 
{4-) Sont with the love of ſacred ſong. Mun. 
(5+) — Bright officious lamps, | 

Is thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of ſacred influence. ; | 


d ſaint, to thee alone were giv's, — 

Foet and laint, iQ th one Were giv — 

The two moſt Tabel names of earth Ln. ; 
6.) The honour's ſacred, which he talks on now, | 

Suppoling that I lackt it. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


3 5» 
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How haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs * 4.0 
The frit forbiddance ? how to violate FI 
The ſacred fruit ? Milton, 
Secrets of marriage ſtill are ſacred held; 
There ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal'd. Dryden. 


Sa'CREDLY. adv. [from /acred. Inviolably ; religiouſly. 
When God had manifeſted himſelf in the fleſh, how ſacredly 
did he preſerve this privilege? 
Sa'cxgDNEss. =. /. from facred.} The ſtate of being 
ſacred ; ſtate of being conſecrated to religious uſes ; ho- 
linefs ; ſanctity. f : 
In the ſanctuary the cloud, and the oracular anſwers, were 
preragatives peculiar to the ſacrednef7 of the place. South, 
This inſinuates the ſacrednæſs of power, let the adminiſtration 
of it be what it will. L' Eftrange. 
SacR1'FICK. adj. [ ſacrificas, Latin. Employed in ſacri- 
fice. | f ä 
SaCRIFICABLE. adj. | from ſacrificor, Latin.] Capable of 
being offered in ſacrifice, | 
8 Jephtha's vow run generally for the words, 
ſoever ſhall come forth; yet might it be reſtrained in the ſenſe, 
to whatfoever was ſacriſic able, and juſtly ſubject to lawful im- 
molation, and ſo would not have ſacrificed either horſe or dog. 
| | — Vale. Err. 
SaCRIFICA'TOR. #. . | ſacrificateur, Fr. from /acriffcor, 
Lat.] Sacrificer ; offerer of facrifice. * 
Not only the ſubject of ſacrifice is queſtionable, but alſo the 
ſacrificator, which the picture makes to be Jephtha. Brown. 
SA'CRIFICATORY. adj. from /acrificor, Latte? Offering 
ſacrifice. | 
To SA'CRIFICE. 2. a. [ /acrifier, Fr. ſacriſico, Lat.] 1. To 
offer to Heaven; to immolate as an atonement or propi- 
tiation: with fo. 2. To deſtroy or give up for the fake 
of ſomething elſe : with to. 3. To deſtroy ; to kill, 4. 
To devote with loſs. | | 
.) ——- Alarbus' limbs are lopt, 
Aud intrails feed the ſacrificing fire. 2x” 
| | Shakeſþ. Titus Andromcus. 
This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 
To me for juſtice. s - Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
I facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being males. 


| | Exod. xiii. 1 5. 
Men from the herd or flock | 
Of ſacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. 


peace of the church 7g a little vain curioſity. Decay of Piety. 
The breach of this rule, To do as one would be done to, 


would be contrary to that intereſt men ſacrifice to when they 8 


break it. | ocke. 
Syphax loves you, and would ſacrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, 0 your fervice. Addiſon. 
A great genius ſometimes ſacriſices found to ſenſe, Broome. 
( 4.) Condemn'd to ſacrifice ms childiſh years 
To babbling ign'rance, and fo empty fears. Prior. 


Te Sa'c:.iprice. v. 2. To make offerings; to offer ſacri- 


fice. | 
He that ſacrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering is 


ridiculous. | | my xxxiv. 18. 
Let us go to ſacrifice to the Lord. od. iii. 18. 

y — Some miſchief is befallen | : 
To that meek man who well had ſacriſic d. Milton. 
$a'crnrPice. . acriſce, Fr. ſacrificium, Lat.] 1. The 


act of offering to Heaven. 2. The thing offered to 
Heaven, or immolated by an act of religion 3. Any 
thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the ſake of 8 elſe; 


as, he made a /acrifice of his friendſhip to his intereſt. 4. 


Any thing deſtroyed, 


(1.) God will ordain religious rites 
Of fe Ace. | | ; Milton. 
5 - Upon ſuch ſacriſice i | 
| Te — themſelves throw incenſe. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 


And lift my ſoul to heav'n.  Shakeſþ. 


South. 


what- 


Milton. 
(2.) Tis a fad contemplation, that we ſhould ſacrifice the 


SAD 
Moloch beſmear d with blood 


Of human /acrifice. 
My life if thou "ſt, my life 
Thy ſacrifice thall be; 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
3hall join my foul to thee. Addiſon, SteFator. 
Sa'caIFICER. 2. / f from ſarrifice.] One who offers ſacri- 
fice ; one that immolates. | 


Milton. 


Let us be ſuorificers; but not butehers. Shakeſp. 
- When ſome brauny /4cryficer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer d ox. Dryden. 


A prieſt pours wine between the horns of a bull : the prieſt is 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman facrificers. Addiſon. 
SACRIPI'CIAL. adj. | from ſacrifice.} Performing facrifice ; 

included in ſacrifice. 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear; 


Make facred even his ſtrrop.” | Shateſp. Timon. 
Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe ſacrificial rites, is pertinent 
_ to this rule. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


SA'CRILEGE. 2. / ¶ facrilege, Fr. facrilegium, Lat.] The 
crime of appropriating to himſelf what is devoted to reli- 
gion; the crime of robbing Heaven; the crime of vio- 
lating or profaning things facred. 

By what eclipſe ſhal] that ſun be defac'd, 
What mine hath erſt thrown down ſo fair 2 tower 
What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? 
Then 'gan a curſed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with ſteel to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb | 
With /acrilege to dig. Fairy Queen. 
We need not go many ages back to ſee the vengeance of God 
upon ſome families, raiſed upon the ruins of churches, and en- 
riched with the ſpoils of ſacrilege. South. 

SACRILE'GIOUS, adj. „ its ax Latin, from facrilege.] 
Vialating things facred ; polluted with the crime of fa- 
crilege. | | f 


Sidney. 


To ſacrilegious perjury ſhould I be betrayed, I ſhould account 

it greater miſery. King Charles. 
By vile hands to common uſe debas'd, | 
With /acrilegious taunt, and impious jeit. Prior. 


Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegiaus hands. Pope. 
Blaſphemy is a malediction, and a facrilegious detraction 
from the Godhead. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
SACKRILE'GIOUSLY. ads, [from /acrilegions.) With facri- 
lege. 

When theſe evils befell him, his conſcience tells him it was for 
facrilegiouſly pillaging and invading God's bouſe. South. 
ale RVO. part. [This is a participle of the French /acrer. 

The verb is not uſed in Engliſh.] Conſecrating. 

1 I ſartle you, 5 | 
Worſe than the ſacring bell. | Shakeſ"v. Heu. VIII. 
The ſacring of the kings of France is the ſign of their ſovereign 

prieſthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof they are 
capable of holding all vacant henefices. | Tem le. 


Sa'CRIST. 1. /. [ facriſtain, Fren.] He that has ihe 
Sa'CRISTAN. J care of the utenſils or moveables of the 
church. | 


A ſacrift or treaſurer are not dignitaries in the church of com- 
mon right, but only by cuſtom. Aylife's Parergon. 
Sa'CRISTY. 2. / |[ /erriſtie, Fr.] An apartment where 
the canſecrated veſſels ar moveables of a church are re. 
poſited. | | 
Bold Amycus from the robb'd veſtry brings 
A ſconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill'd to light the ſacrifly. = Dryder. 
A third apartment ſhould be a kind of ſacriſiy for altars, idols, 
and ſacrificing inſtruments. | Aadiſon. 
SAD, adj. [Of this word, ſo frequent in the language, the 
etymology is not known. It is probably a contraction of 
Jagged, heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, from To fag, to 
load.] 1. Sorrowful ; full of grief. 2. Habitually mc- 
lancholy ; heavy; gloomy ; not gay; not cheerful. 3. 
Gloomy ; 9 or anxiety by outward appear 
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ance. 4. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 5. 
Afflictive; calamitous. 6. Bad; inconvenient; vexati- 
ous. A word of burleſque complaint. 7. Dark coloured. 


8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 9. Cohefive ; not 
light ; farm ; cloſe. 


(r.) Do you think I ſhall not love a ſad Pamela fo well as a 
joyful ? S1dney. 
One from ſad diſmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturd'd, 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedilefs. Milton. 
672 The hapleſs pair 

Sat in their fad diſcourſe and various plaint. Milton. 
Up into heav'n, from Paradiſe in haſte 

Th' angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad. Milton. 
Ino muſt change 

Thoſe nates to tragick ; ſad taſk ! | Milton. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt: 

With ſails outſpread we fly th* unequal ſtrife, | 

Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. Pope s Odyſſey. 


( 2.) It miniſtereth unto men, and other creatures, all crleſtial 
influences : it diſſipateth thoſe ſad thoughts and ſorrows, which 
tne darkneſs both begetteth and maintaineth. 


Raleigh. 

See in her cell /ad Eloiſa ſpread, 

Propp'd on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 

(3.) Be not as the hypocrites of a ſa4 countenance. Matt. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again | 

In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan ; 

Sky lour'd. and muttering thunder, ſome ſad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal fin 

Original. 2 Milton. 


(4.) He with utterance grave, and countenance ſad, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Spenſer. 
The lady Katharine, a ſad and religious woman, when Henry 
Vis — of a divorce from her was firſt made known, 
fad that the had not offended; but it was a judgment of God, 
tor that her former marriage was made in blood. Bacon. 

If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was made of ſome 
fad perſon of known judgment and experience, and not of a 


young man, not weighed in (tate matters. Bacon. 
A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities : 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 


Herbert. 
( 5.) Thqughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, | 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, 

Or end, though ſharp and ſad, yet tolerable. _ Milton. 
(6.) Theſe qualifications make him a ſad huſband. Addiſon. 
(7.) Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale and 

ſhadow of blue; and in its coarſe pieces is of a ſadder hue than 

the powder of Venice glals. Brown's Pudg. Err. 
met him accidentally in London in ſad coloured clothes, far 

from being coſtly. Palton's Life of Bp. Sanderſo 1. 
Scarce any tinging ingredient is of ſo general uſe as woad, or 

glaitum; for though of itſelf it dye but a blue, yet it is uſed to 

prepare cloth for green, and many of the ſadder colours, when 
the dyers make them laſt without fading. | Boyle. 
Woad or wade is uſed by the dyers to lay the foundation of all 
_ ſad colours. | | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(8.) With that his hand, more ſad than lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, | 
His own good ſword, Morddure, to cleave lus head. 
Fu Queen. 
| (9.) Chalky lands are naturally cold and ſad, and therefore 
require warm applications and light compoſt. 
To Sa'DDEN. v. a. [from ad] 1. To make ſad; to make 
ſorrowful. 2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 
3. To make dark coloured. 4. To make heavy; to make 
coheſive. 1 5 
(2.) Her gloomy preſence ſaddrns all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darken's wy green ; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, | 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods.  _ Poe. 
(A.) Marl is binding, and /addening of land is the great 
prejudice it doth to clay lands. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SA'DDLE. 7. / {favl, Saxon; /ade/, Dutch.) The ſear 
which is put apon the horſe for the accommodation of the 
rider, 
3 


Mortimer. 
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His horſe hipped, with an old moth- eaten ſaddle, and the 
ſtirrups of no kindred. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The law made for apparel, and riding in ſaddles, after the 


Engliſh fafhian, is penal only ta Engliſhmen. Dawes. 
One hung a pole-ax at his bow, 
And one a heavy mace. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
The vent'rous knight is from the ſaddle thrown ; 
But tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 


To Sa'DDBLE. v. a. [from the noun. 
| ſaddle. 2. To load; to burthen. 

(1.) I will /addle me an aſs, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sam. 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worſe, 

Who ſadadled his. own back to ſhaine his horſe. 
No man, ſure, eer left his houſe, 

And ſudal d Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a.midwife to his ſpouſe, 

Before he knew ihe was with child. 


1. To cover with a 


Cleaveland. 


Prier. 

(29 Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 

Each ſaddP4 with his burden on his back; | | 
Nothing retards thy voyage. | Dryden. 
'Sa'DDLEBACKED. adj. ¶ ſaddle and back.] Horſes, /addle- 


backed, have their backs low, and a raiſed head and neck. 
| | Farrier's Di, 


Sa 'DDLEMAKER. | n /. [from ſadale.] One whoſe trade 
Sa'DDLER, is to make ſaddles. 
Sixpence that I had | 
To pay the for my miltreſs' crupper, | 
The ſadaler had it. of Errours. 


| | Shakejp. Come Jy 
The utmoſt exactneſs in theſe belongs to farriers, ſadalers, 
and ſmiths. Digby. 
The ſmith and the ſadaler's journeyman ought. to partake of 
your malter's generoſity. Swift's Direct. to the Groum. 
Sa'oLY. adv. [from /ad.] 1. Sorrawfully ; mournfully. 
2. Calamitoully ; miſerably. | 5 
(1.) My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affeftions; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, | | 
To mock the expectations of the world. SHA. Hen. IV. 
| He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſad! plealing thought. 


A 


1 [2d Duden. 
He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, 

Out- weeps an hermit, and out prays a ſaint. Dryden. 

(2.) We may at. preſent eaſily fee, aud one day ſadly feel. 


Scath. 
. Sorrowfulneſs ; mournful- 
2. Melancholy look. 3. Se- 


SDR ESS. = /. [from ad] 
neſs ; dejection of mind. 
riouſneſs ;. ſedate gravity. | 

(1.) The ſoul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts. a ſadneſi to the ſenſe. Damel's Civil War, 
And let. us not be wanting to ourſelves 
Leſt ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs | 
Tempt a new vengeance... | Denham's Sophy. 
A paſſionate regret at ſin, a grief and ſadneſs of its memory, 
enter into God's roll of mourners. _ Decay of Piety. 
RT Dim fad :efs did not ſpare 
Celeſtial viſages. \ M: lon. 
(3-) If the ſubject be mournſul, let every thing in it have a 
ſtroke of ſadheſß. | 5 Dryden. 

SAFE. adj. | /auf, French; alvus, Latin] 1. Free from 
danger. 2. Free from hurt. 3. Conterring ſecurity. 
4 No longer dangerous; repoſited out of the power of 

doing harm. This is rather a ludicraus meaning. 

(1. ) O Our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the ſafer ; where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſimiles. 

But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades alone, 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fateunknown ; 

And calb'd him Virbius in th” Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv'd obſcure, but ſafe — Jove. Dryden. 
(2.) Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you've 
brought it out ſafe and found, talk of a reward. L' Eftranee. 
(3.) To write the fame things to you, to me is not grievous, 


 Shakeſp. Mac b. 


but to Jou N Phil. ii. 1. 
Aſcend; L follow thee, ſafe guide, the path 440 
Thou lead ſt me, | | 8 


S A F 


Beyord the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 
With long ng eyes obſerving to ſurvey 
Some ſinooth aſcent, or ſafe ſequeſter d bay. 
(4. Banquo's ſafe, | 
Ay, my good lord; ſafe in a ditch he lies 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. 
Our = forbidder ſafe, with all his ſpies 
About him. Milton. 
SAFE. 2. / [from the adjective.] A buttery ; a pantry. 
Ainſw. 
1. Convoy ; 


SA'FECONDUCT. 2. J. LN conduit, Fr.] 
2. Paſs; warrant 


guard through an enemy's country. 
to paſs. | 
(. 2.) A trumpet was ſent to fir William Waller, to defire a 
ſafe conduct for a gentleman... Clarendon. 


 Sa'rEGUARD. 2. J. [/afe and guard.] 1. Defence; pro- 
tection; ſecurity. 2. Convoy ; guard through any in- 
terdicted road, granted by the poſſeſſour. 3. Paſs ; war- 
rant to pals. | 
(r.) We ſerve the living God as near as 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will ; and 
do therefore truſt, that his mercy ſhall be our ſafeguard. 
Jooker. 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, | 

Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors. Shakeſþ. 
Cæſar, where dangers threatened. on. the one fide, and the 
opinion that there ſhould be in him little ſafæguard for his friends 
on the other, choſe rather to venture upon extremities, than to 
be thought a weak protector. Raleigh. 
Great numbers, deicended from them, have, by the bleſſing 
of Gad upon their induſtry, raiſed themſelves ſo high in the 
world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection and a 

ſafeguard to that altar, at which their anceſtors miniſtred. 
| 3 | | Atterbary. 
Thy ſword, the ſafeguard of thy brother's throne, 
Is now become the bulwatk of thy own. Granville. 
(3.) On ſafeguard he came to me. Shakeſp. 
A trumpet was ſent to the earl of Eſſex for a ſafeguard or 
_ pals to t wo lords, to deliver a meſflage from the king to the two 


houſes. | Clarenaon. 
To SA FEC UARD. v. 3. [from the noun.] To guard; to 
protect. | | 
We have locks to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 


And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 

SAa'FELYX, adv. from /afe.} 1. In a ſafe manner; with- 
out danger. 2. Without hurt. . 

(I.) Who is there that hath the leiſure and means to collect 

all the proofs, 2 moſt of the opinions he has, ſo as 


Shak. Heu. V. 


Fafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view? Locke. 
All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout around; | | 
But none preſumes to give a nearer wound, Dryden. 


(2) God ſafely quit her of her burthen, and with gentle 
travel, to the gladding of your highneſs with an heir. Shak. 
Sa'rewEsSS. 1. ſ. [from /afe.] Exemption from danger. 
If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſineſs ; till he had 
certainty of the  ſafeneſs of what he was going about, he muſt 
ſtarve and die difputing. 7 South. 
SA ET Y. n. J [from ſafe.) 1. Freedom from danger. 
2. Exemption from hurt. 3. Prefervation from hurt. 
4. Cuftody ; ſecurity from eſcape. 
(1.) To that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. 
(2.) If ber acts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to dwell, 
Shall ſhe with /afzty reach har priſtine ſeat, 


Shaheſp. Mack. 


Find her reſt endleſs, and he: bliſs complete? Prior. 
{3.) Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 

But mine own ſafeties : you may be rightly juſt, 

Whatever I ſhall think. _ Shak. Mach, 


(4.) Impriſon him; 
Deliver him to ſafety, and return. 


Shak. K. Job:. 
Sa'rrLow. 3. J. A plant. 


Shakeſp. Macb. 


our wits can reach to 


S A G 


An herb they call /afloww, or baſtard ſaffron, dyers uſe tc 
ſcarlet. Mortim. Huſvanary. 


Pope. Sal ry RON. 2. /. [ ſafran, French, from ſaphar, Arabick. 


It was yellow, according to Davies in his Welſh dictiona- 
ry. Crocus, Latin.) A plant. „„ 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix ſhives of ſaffron. 
| Peacham. 
Sa'rFFRON Baſtard, n. /. [carthamus, Lat.] A plant. 
This plant agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of its characters; 
but the ſeeds of it are deſtitute of down. It is culti- 
vated in Germany for dyers. It ſpreads into many 
branches, each producing a flower, which, when fully 
blown, is pulled off, and dried, and it is the part the 
dyers uſe. Miller. 
Sa'rFRON. 4j. Yellow; having the colour of ſaffron. 
Are theſe your cuſtomers ? | 
Did this companion, with the ſaffron face, 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, 
Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut ? 
Soon as the white and red mixt finger'd dame 
Had gilt the mountains with her ſaffron flame, 
I. ſent my men to Circe's houſe. Cab. Odrfſer, 
Now when the roſy morn began to rife, 
| And weav'd her ſaffron ſtreamer through the ſkies. Dr yder. 
To Sac. v.n. To hang heavy. | 
The mind I ſay by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſaz with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. 
To Sac. v. a. To load; to vurthen, 
SAGA'CIQUS. adj. [/agzx, Lat.] 1. Quick: of ſcent: 
with of: 2. Quick of thought; acute in making cIſco- 
veries. | 
(1.) So ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air; 
Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Miltan. 
With might and main they chas'd the murd' rous fox, | 
Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagacicus hounds. Dryden. 
(2.) Only ſagacicus heads light on theſe obſervations, and 
reduce them into general propoſitions. 1 
SaGa'CI1OUSLY. adv. from ſagacious |] 1. With quick 
ſcent. 2. With acuteneſs of penetration. 
Saca'ciovsNgss. 2. from /agacious } The quality of 
being ſagacious, 
Saca'city. 2. / [/agacite, Fr. ſagacitas, Lat.] 1. Quick- 
neſs of ſcent. 2. Acuteneſs of diſcoverv. | 
(2.) It requires too great a ſ«gacity for vulgar minds to dra 
the line nicely between virtue and vice. | South. 
Sagacity finds cut the intermediate ideas, to diſcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex- 
tremes are held together. | Licke. 
Many were eminent in former ages for their diſcovery of it ; 
but though the knowledge they have left be worth our ſtudy, yet 
they leſt a great deal fer the induſtry and ſagacity of * 
| | 5 ecke. 
Sa'camoRE. n. . 1. Among the American Indians.] A 
king or ſapremie ruler. Bailey. 2. The juice of ſome un- 
ynown plant uſed in medicine 8 
Saag. n. J. ¶ jauge, French: jiluia, Latin.] A plant of 
which the ſchool of Salernum thought fo highly, that they 
leit this verf: : | | 5 
Cur mncriatur hena cui ſalvia creſtit in horto ? 
By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we have as clear 
ideas of /a:e and hemlock, as we have of a circle. Locke. 
Marbled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs'd. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [age, Fr. /aggio, Ital.] Wiſe; grave; pru- 
dent. 9 | 
— Tired limbs to reſt, 
O matron ſage, quoth ſhe, I hither came. Fairy Queer. 
Vane, young in years, but in fave councils old, 


"ys JIE 
Shae! ; 


Shakeſp. 


Than whom a better ſenator ne'er held 2222 

The helm of Rome. Milin. 
Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be ſo ſave 

To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage: Waller, 


Lt XY 
(3.) To which the ſtores of Croeſus, in the ſcale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they ſail 


. 
Sack. . J, [from the adjedive.] A philoſopher; a man 


of gravity and wildom. 


h Though you profeſs In the vaſt ſhadow of the ritiſn whale. Dryden. 
Vourſelves yuch yt — know I no leſs (4.) Speak yr ＋ angel! for thou art 
Nor ain to you inferior. | Sandys. As glorious to this ſight, being o er my head, 
At his birth a ſtar proclaims him come, 8 _ * 4 3 i” 
And guides the eattern fazer, who enquire A 21 ch * ef E CLIOUUS, Shabe 
His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh and gold, Milton. ails upon the To 8. b * ca eſp. 
For ſo the holy ſa-'es once did ſing, To SAIL. v. 4a. 1. o pals by means of ſails. 2. To 


That he our deadly for feit ſhould releaſe, fly through. 


And with his father work us a perpetual peace. Milton. ( r.) A thouſand ſhips were mann'd to ſail the ſea. Dryd. 
Groves, where immortal ſages taught, View Alcinous' groves, from whence 
Where heay*nly vitons Plato fir d. Pore. Sailing the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 


Sa'GELY. adv. {from /age | Wiſely; prudently. To Ariconium 2 _ arriy'd, Phillipe. 
SAGEN ESS. 2. [from /a ge.] Gravity; prudence. lg ; Fee gms” _ the e wide "OY 
SacrTTAL. adj. {from ſagitta, Lat. an arrow.] 1. Be. 85 — Ip" ow i ſual, /; * HY * 
longing to an arrow. 2. [In anatomy.] A future ſo apt 1. . (/ailor TT 
cCalled from its reſemblance to an arrow. Sa'tLoR, J cal ; from /ail.) A ſeaman ; one who prac- 
(2.) His wound was between the ſagittal and coronal ſutures tiſes or underſtands navigation. 


to the bone. Wiſem. Surg. They had many times men of other countries that were no 


Saci'rTarY. 2. [/agittarius, Latin; ſagittaire, Fr.] 3 by his lee they lay; | | _ 
A centaur ; an animal half man half horſe, armed with The paſſing * wad Sa torn canvas play, 
a bow and quiver. ; And flagging ſails on heartleſs ſailors fall. Dryden. 
— The dreadful ſagttary _ Young — built a fleet of large ſhips, and had good 
Appals our numbers. : Shak. Treil. and Creſ. ſailors, commanded by experienced captains. Arbuth . 
Sa'co. . J. A kind of eatable grain. Baily. Full in the openings of the ſpacious main fr 
Sa'tcx. 2 | ſaica, Italian; ſaigue, Fr.] A Turkiſh veſ- It rides, and, lo! deſcends the ſailer train. 


fel proper for the carriage of merchandiſe. 
Sat. preterite and part. pofſ of ſay. 
Declared ; ſhewed. 
_ 41.) King John ſucceeded his ſaid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutci:y of Normandy. 7 


SAIL. =. /. {reg}, Saxon; /eyhel, ſeyl, Dutch.) 1. The 
expanded ſheet which catches the wind, and carries on the 
veſſel on the water. 2. In poetry] Wings. 3. A ſhip; 
a veſſel. 4. Sail is a collective word, noting the number 
of ſhips. 5. To ſtrike Sail. To lower the fail. 6. 
A proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp or ſuperiority, 

(.) He came too late; the ſhip was under ſail. Shakeſp. 
They looſed the rudder-bands, and hoiſted up the main ſail to 
the wind. | Ads, xxvii. 40. 
The galley born from view by riſing gales, 
She follow'd with her fight and flying ſails. 
(2. ———- He cutting wa 
With his broad ſaz/s, about him ſoared round; 
At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, „ 
Snatch d up both horſe and man. Fairy Queen. 
(3-) A ſail arriv'd 
From Pompey's ſon, who thro' the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. Addiſ. Cato. 
(4.) So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected ſail 
Is ſcatter 0. | 
It is written of 1 


1. Aforeſaid. 2. 


Shakeſp. 


wo thouſand fix hundred ſail. 
A feigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 


 Ralergh's Eſſays. 


Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand ſail. ' Denham... 
He had 2 to his army, who were diſcouraged at the 
tght of Se 


eucus's fleet, conſiſting of an hundred ſail, that at 
the end of the ſummer they ſhould ſe a fleet of his of five hun- 
dred ſail. 


(5.) Fearing leſt they fhould fall into the quickſands, they 


flrake ſail, and ſo were driven. A, wxrviie 17 
(6.) Margaret | 
Muſt rie her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve : 
Where kings command. Shak. Hen. VI. 


To SAIL. v . | fromthe noun.) 1. To be moved by 
the wind with fails. 2. To pals by ſea. 3. To ſwim. 
4. To pals finoothly along. | 


(I.) I ſhall net mention any thing of the ſailing | 
| timer. 


(2.) When /f aihng was now dangerous, Paul admoniſhed 
them, ny : Aﬀts. 


Dryden. 


Canonize. 


Arbuthn. on Coins. 


Salix TED. aj. from /aiat.] 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


Bailey. Sa1LYaA'rD. 2. /. ail and yard.) The pole on which the 


ſail is extended. | | 
Wich glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning paſt, 
As ſplit the ſaz/yards. Dryden's Juv. 


Hale. Sai. . / [/aime, Italian.] Lard. It till denotes this in 


Scotland; as, ſwine's /aim. 


Salix. (a participle; obſolete ; from /ap.] Said. 


Some obſcure precedence, that hath tofore been ain. Shak. 


Sa'1NForw. 2. /. [ſainfoin, Fr. medica.} A kind of herb. 
SAINT. 3. / [/aizt, French; /ax&us, Lat.] A perſon 


eminent for piety and virtue. 


To thee be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. Shakeſþ. 
| She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint ſeducing gold.  Shakeſp. 
Then thus I cloath my naked villainy | 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a ſaint, when molt I play the devil. Shakeſp. 
Miracles are requued of all who aſpire to this dignity, 2 


cauſe they ſay an hypocrite may imitate a ſai: in all other par- 
ticulars. ä Addiſon 01 Haly. 
By thy example kings are taught to ſway, 
Heroes to fight, and ſaznts may learn to pray. 
So mon r compos'd a mind ; 
So firm, yet loft, ſo ftrong, yet lo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, Li try d; 
The ſaint ſuſtain d it, but the woman 45 d. Pope. 


Gram. 


Edgar, that he increaſed the fleet he found To SAINT D. 4. [from the noun. To number among 


ſaints; to reckon among ſaints by a publick decree; to 
Are not the principles of thoſe wretches ſtill owned, nd 
their perſons fainted, by a race of men of the fame ſtamp? 
. . | Seuth. — 
| Over-againkt the church ſtands a large hoſpital, erected by a | 
ſhoemaker, who. has been beatified, though never fainted. 5 


Thy place is here; fad fiſter ; come away: 5 
Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd ; 


Love's victim then, though now a ſainted maid. Pope. 


1. Holy + pious 3 virtu- 
ous. 2. Holy ; ſacred. 375700. 
(.) — Thy royal father 37 LE TS 
Was a moſt ſainted king : the queen that bore thee, 
- Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, IP 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. - Shakefp. Mach. 
(2.) I hold you as a thing enſkied and /ainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, + 
And to be talk'd with in fincerity © | 
As with a faint. Shakeſpeare, 


8 A L 
— T he crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 


Amongſt the enthron'd gods on ſainted hills. Milton. 
Saint John's Wort. u. /. [hypericum.) A plant. 
Sa'txnTLIKE. ad). [/aint and /ike.) 1, Suiting a faint; 


becoming a faint. 2. Reſembling a ſaint. 
(1.) —— If ll thou do'ſtretan 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſarnthke thow, 
Still thou art bound to vice. Dryden's Perf. 
(z.) The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom catholicks 
count a ſaintlite and unmaculate prince, was taken away in the 
tlower of his age. Bacon. 
SA'INTLY. adj. [from ſaint.] Like a ſaint ; becoming a 
ſaint. = 
I mention ſtill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with faintly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Milts 1. 
Sa'inTSH1P. . J \fiom ſaint.] The character or quali- 
ties of a ſaint. 
He that thinks his ſaintſbip lice nſes him to cenſures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an uſurper. Decay of Piely. 
This ſavours ſomething ranker than the tenets. of the fifth 


monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded upon ſaintſbip. South. 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſbip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. Pope. 


SAKE. 2. . [pac, Saxon faccke, Dutch. ] 1. Final cauſe; 


end; purpoſe. 2. Account; rega:d to any perſon or 
thing. 
| B * Thou neither do'ſt perſuade me to ſeek wealth 

For empire's /zke, nor empire to aiect 

For glory's juke. 

The prophane 
ly for tin's ſake. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart ; 
Proudof the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing's /a#e. 
(2.) Would I were young for your ſake, miſtreſs _ 1 
| eſp. 
The general ſo likes your muſick, that he deſires you, for 
| love's ſake, to make no more noiſe with it. . Shak. Othel. 
Sa'xER. 7. /. [ Saker originally fignifies an hawk, the pie- 
ces of artillery being often denominated from birds of 
rey.} 

i be cannon, blunderbuſs, and faker, | 

He was th' inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 
According to obfervations made with one of her majeſty's 


Tillotſon. 


ſakers, and a very accurate pendulum chronometer, a bullet, at | | — 
us firſÞ diſcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five half Sa'LaRY. =. /. [ /alaire, Fr ſalarium, Latin.] 1 


{econds, which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen half ſeconds, 
Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 


Sa'rereT. n. % from /ater.] The male of a ſaker hawk. 


This kind of a hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and 
gyrfalcon. Bailey. 
SAL. n. J. [Latin.] Salt. A word often uſed in phar. 
macy. . : 

| Salloacids will help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel. Flyer. 
Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking frequently into gem- 
like ſquares. It differs not in property from the common (at 
of the ſalt ſprings, or that of the ſea, when all are equally pure. 

| ; | ooo. Met. Foſſ. 
Sal Ammoniack is found ſtill in Ammonia, as mentioned by 

the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Wood co. 
SALA'CIOUS. adj. {/alax. Lat. falace, Fr.] Luſtful; 
lecherous. 
One more ſalaciaus rich and old, 


Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juv. 
Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. Dryd. Virg. 

Animals ſpleened, grow extremely ſalacious. Arbuthn. 


SaLA'C10USLY. adv. {from ſalacious.] Lecheroufly ; 
luſtfully. | 


Sata'city, 2. J [/alacitas, Lat. from ſalacious.) Luſt ; 
lechery. | 


| Milton's Par. Loft. 
perſon ferves the devil for nought, and fins on- 


Graw. SALAMA'nDER's Hair. 
SALAMA'NDER's-I//60). 


S A 


Immoderate ſalacity and exceſs of venery is ſuppoſed to ihor- 
ten the lives of cocks. Brown's Vulg. Hen. 


A corxoſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha produces /. la- 
city, | Fleyer on the Huy. 
SA'LAD. #. J. [/alade, Fr. ſalaet, Germ.] Food of raw 


herbs. It has been always pronounced familiarly /a/.:7. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a ſallad, which is not amiſs 
to cool a man's ſtomach. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
My /allet days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 
You have, to reQify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or tome better /a/ad, 

_ Uſlrring the mutton. 

Some coarſe cold ſalad is before thee ſet ; 
Fall on. | | Dryden's Pref. 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſalads, on wiich he 
lived contented, were all of his own growth. - Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed /alad : if boiled, they be- 
come potherbs ; and ſome of thote plants which are potherbs 
in one family, ate ſallad in another. Watts. 


$ bateſþ A 


Ben. Johnſon. 


SALAMA'NDER. . /. [ /alamandre, Fr. ſalumandra, Lat. 


An animal ſuppoſed to live in the fire, and imagined to 
be very poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey has a picture of the 
ſalamander, with a receipt for her bite ; but there is no 
ſuch creature, the name being now giver to a poor harm- 
leſs inſect. | | 
The ſalamandor liveth in the fire, and hatu force alſo to ex- 
tinguiſh it. ____ Bucww's Nat. Hiſt. 
According to this hypotheſis, the whole lunar world is a tors 
rid zone, and may be luppoſed uninhabitable, except they are 
falamanders which dwell therein. Glanw. Sceffis. 
Whereas it is commonly ſud that a ſalamander extinguiſheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The artiſt was ſo encompaſied with fire and ſinoke, that one 
would have thought nothing but a ſulamander could have been 
_ ſafe in ſuch a ſituation. Addiſon's Guardian: 


n. J. A kind of aſbeſtos, or mi- 
neral flax. | 
There may be ſuch candles as are made of ſa/amander's wwo9!, 
being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the burning, and 
conſumeth not. Bacon. 
Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer fort is called plaiſter or parget ; 
the finer, ſpaad, earth flax, or ſalamander”s how: Wa-daw. 
SaALAMA'NDRINE, adj, [from jalamander.}) Reſembling 
a ſalamander. 
Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obſerved a certain 
ſulamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in the midſt 
of fize, without being conſumed or ſinged. Speftator. 
.  Sala- 
rium, or /alary, is derived from /al. Arbuthn, 2. Stated 
hire; annual or periodical payment. 
(2.) This is hire and ſalary, not revenge. Shakeſp. 
Several perſons, out of a ſalury of five hundred pounds, have 
always lived at the rate of two thouſand. ' Swift, 
SALE. 2. J. [jaal, Dutch.) 1. The act of ſelling, 2. 
Vent; power of felling ; market. 3. A publick and 
proclaimed expoſition of goods to the market; auction. 
4. State of being venal ; price. 5. It ſeems in Spen/er 
to ſignify a wicker baſket ; perhaps from /allcxv, in 
which fiſh are caught, | 
(2.) Nothing doth more enrich any country than many 
to uns; for the countrymen will be more induſtrious in tillage, 
and rearmg of all huſbandry commodities, knowing that they 
ſhall have ready /ale for them at thoſe towns. Spenſer. 
(3-) Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus ſold, ought 
to be marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to 


the ſale. Tem; le. 
(4.). The vther is not a thing for ſale, and only the gift of 
the gods. Shakeſ->. Cymb. 


Others more moderate ſeeming, but their aim 
Private reward ; fos which both God and ſtate 
They'd ſet to ſale. Milton's Agon. 
The more money a man ſpends, the more muſt he ende wour 
to increaſe his flock ; which at laſt ſets the liberty of a com- 
monwealch to ſale, | Ad.liſe. 
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A L 
( 5.) To make baſkets of bulruſhes was my wont; 
Who to entrap the fiſh in winding /ale 
Was better ſeen? 
SA'LEARBLE. adj. {from ſat. 
marketable. 
can impute this general enlargement of able things to 
no cauſe ſooner than the Corniſhman's want of vent and mo- 
. | Carew. 
This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or leſs quan- 
tities of any ſaleuble commodity are removed out of the courſe 
of trade. Locke. 
SA'LEABLENESS. 2. J from ſuleable.] The ſtate of being 
ſaleable. | 7 
SaνεABL x. adv. [from ſaleable.] In a ſaleable manner. 
SALE BT Os. adj. [/alelrg/us, Lat.] Rough ; uneven ; 
rugged. | | 
S1't.ESMAN, . /. Cale and man.] One who ſells cloaths 
ready made. 
| Poets make characters, as /al:ſren eloaths; | 
We take no meature of your fops and beaus. Soft. 
Sa'tEwoRK. 2. /. (ale and work] Work for ſale; work 
careleſly done. 
L fee no more in you than in the ordinary | 
Of Nature's ſalework. Shak. As you like it. 
S{LIANT. adj. [French.] In heraldry, denotes a lion in 
a leaping poſture, and ftanding ſo that his right foot is in 
the dexter point, and his hinder left foot in the ſiniſter 
baſe point of the eſcutcheon, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from rampant. | | Harris. 
Sa'LraxnT, in heraldry, is when the lion is ſporting himſelf, 
Peac ham. 


Cen, er. 


Vendible; fit for ſale; 


| $a'LIEND. adj. | ſaliens, Latin.) 1. Leaping ; bounding ; | 


moving by leaps. 2. Beating ; panting. 3. Springing 
or ſhooting with a quick motion. | 
(1.) Thelegs of both fides moving together, as frogs, and 
ſalient animals, is properly called leaping. 
(2.) A "ou point ſo firſt is call'd the heart, 
1 


By turns dilated, and by turns compreſt, | 

Expels and entertains the purple gueſt. Blackmore, 
(3.)- Who heſt can fend on high | 

The ſaliant ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky. Pope. 


Sa'LicaT. . J. [tribulus 2 Water-thiſtle. 


SA LINE. 1 245 [ /alinus, Latin.] Conſiſting of ſalt; 
Sa“ Li vous. { conſtituting ſalt. Ss 


We do not eaſily aſcribe their induration to cold; but rather 
unto ſal:nous ſpirits and concretive juices. Brown. 
This ſaline (ap of the veſſels, by being refuſed reception of 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more hoſtile manner, by drying 
the radical moiſture, Harvey on-Conſump. 
If a very ſmall quantity of any ſalt or vitriol be diſſolved in 
2 great quantity of water, the particles of the ſalt of vitriol will 
not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in ſpecie than 
the water; but will evenly diffuſe themſelves into all the water, 
ſo as to make it as ſaline at the top as at the bottom. 
| Newt. O;t. 

As the fubſtance of coagulations is not merely ſaline, no- 
thing diſſolves them but nat penetrates and relaxes at the ſame 
time. - | Arbuthnot on Alim. 
SALTY A. n./. (Latin.] Every thing that is ſpit up; but 
it more ſtrictly ſignifies that juice which is ſeparated by 
the glands called ſalival. Quincy. 


Not meeting with diſturbance from the ſaliwua, I the ſooner 


extirpated them. | Wiſeman's Surg. 
Sati'vatl. N adj. [from iv, Latin.) Relating to 
Sa'Livary. J ſpittle. 
The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, which 
they catch with their tongue, in the room of the ſaid glands 
have a couple of bags filled with a viſcous humour, which, by 
ſmall canals, like the ſaliual, being brought into their mouths, 
they dip their tongues herein, ſo with the help of this na- 
tural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the ſalivary ducts of ani- 
mals which ruminate, extremely open: ſuch animals as ſwal- 


Brown's V. Err. 


S A L 

lo heir ali nent without chewing, want ſalivary glands, 
| | Arbathnol. 
To SA'LIVATE. v. 4. [from ſaliva, Latin.] To purge by 
the ſalival glands. 5 
She was prepoſſeſſed with the ſcandal of nd and went 
out of town, _ | iſem. Surg. 
SaLiva/Tion. n./. [from /alivate.] A method of cure 
much practiſed of late in venereal, ſcrophulous, and 
other obſtinate cauſes, by promoting a ſecretion of ſpit- 
tie. | uincy. 
Holding of ill-taſted things in the mauih will make a ſmall 
ſalvation. | 5 Grew's Coſmol. 
SaLi'vous. adj. [from /aliva.]} Conſiſting of ſpittle; 

having the nature of ſpittle. 

There happeneth an elongition of the uvula, through the 
abundance of ſa/tvous humour flo wing upon it. Wiſeman . 


SA'LLET. ( # /. (corrupted by pronunciation from 

Sa'LLETING. { /alad.] | FO 
I tried upon ſallet oil. Boyls. 
Sow ſome early ſalleting. Mortim. Huſb. 


S ALLIANCE. 7.7. [from /ally.] The act of iſſuing forth; 
ally. A word not inelegant, but out of uſe, 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with ſo fierce ſalliance | 
And fell intent, ye did at earlt me meet. Fairy 9. 
Sa'LLow. 2. /. [/alix, Latin.] A tree of the genus of 
willow. | 
 Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, ns 
Remain to cut to ſtay thy vines. | Dryden. 
SA'LLOW. adj. { /alo, German, black; ſale, French, 
foul.] Sickly ; yetlow. 
—— What a deal of brine 5 
Hath waſht thy ſa/low cheeks for Roſaline? 
The ſcene of beauty and delight is chang'd : 
No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, 
Nor laughing graces wanton in my . 
But haggard Grief, lean- looking allow Care, 
And pining Diſcontent, à rue ful train, | 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rowe. 
Sa'LLOWNESS. 2. /. from /allgy.] Yellowneſs ; fickly 
paleneſs. | | 5 
: A fiſh-diet would give ſuch a ſa/lowneſs to the celebrated 
beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce make them diflinguiſh- 
able from thoſe of France. Addiſon. 
SA'LLY. ./ [/allie, French.] 1. Eruption; iſſue from 
a place beſieged; quick egreſs. 2. Range; excurſion. 
3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion. 4. Eſcape ; 
levity ; extravagant flight; frolick ; wild gaicty ; exor- 
birance. | 
(1.) The deputy ſat down before the town for the ſpace of 
three Winter months; during which time ſallies were made by 
the Spaniards, but they were beaten in with loſs. Bacon, 
Ef, Every one ſhall know a country better, that makes often 
allies into it, and traverſes it up and down, than he that? like 


Shab.” 


a mill-horſe, goes ſtill round in the ſame track. Locle. 
(3.) Theſe paſſages were intended for ſallies of wit; but 
whence comes all this rage of wit? Dp, Stillingfl.- 


(4-) At his return all was clear, and this excurfion was eſ- 
teemed but a ſally of youth. | 
Tis but a ſally of youth. 


outh. 


The 


| Shak. Tiluftrated. 
To SA'LLY. v. #. from the noun.) To make an erupti- 
on; to iſſue out. 


The Turks ſallying forth, 
The noiſe of ſome tumultuous fight: 


received thereby great hurt. 


They break the truce and ſally out by night. Dryden. 
The ſummons take of the ſame — call, | 
Tate, 


To ſally from one port, or man one publick wall. 


+ © 2 1 
Sa'LLYPORrT, 2. /. [ ſally and port.] Gate at which ſallies parts of animals, and ſome putrified of vegetables : 
are made, * 80 fert eaſily, and is the moſt — 22 any. Pe eſ- 


My ſlippery ſoul had quit the fort, ſential ſalt is drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtali- 
But that ſhe. ſtopp'd the fol Cleaveland., ration. Harris. 2. Taſte; fmack, z. Wit; merri- 
Love to - citadel reforts ment. | 
Through thoſe deceitful ts 3 | CY | RY 
or freak , — ö ha (r.) Is not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, virtue 


| and liberality, the ſpice and at. ſe; ? . 
SAaLMAGU'NDI. 2. f. [It is ſaid to be corrupted from /elox He — has 2 n _ 
mon gout, or ſale & mon goit.] A mixture of chopped For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, 
meat and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 'To his wife and mother. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
onions. | | 25 Since ſalts differ much, ſome being fixt, ſome volatile, ſome 
SA'LMON. 3. / [/almo, Latin; ſadmon, French.] The acid, and ſome urinous, the two qualities wherein they a 
 falmon is accounted the king of freſh-water fiſh, and is **® that it is eaſily diſſoluble in water, and affects the palate 


1 ini . | , with a ſapour, good or evil. Boyle. 
— N rn = = lea, * 3 from 1 _ A particle of ſalt may be compared to a chaos, being denſe, 
brac Tie 13 ſaid caſt 15 hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, ſoft, and moiſt 

| ſpawn in Auguſt ; ſome ſay that then they dig a hole in in the circumference, | Newt. Opt. 


a ſafe place in the gravel, and there place their eggs or Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome degree pellucid, 
ſpawn, after the melter has done his natural office, and hwy or pungent to the taſte, and diſſoluble in water; but at- 
then cover it over with gravel and ſtones, and fo leave it ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryſtalizing, and forming 
to their Creator's protection; who, by a gentle heat themſelves into angular figures. Woodward, 
which he infuſes into that cold element, makes it brood _, (*-) Though we are 2 and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
and beget life in the ſp; wn, and to become ſamlets earl Page, we have ſome ſ t of * in us we are the ſons of 
in the Spring: they” haſte to the ſea before Winter, both 8 3 * t my 3 ee ＋ 2 
the melter and ſpawner. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the Ing £9: 1+ Having the rafte of falt ; as, en fiſh, | 2, 
age of a ſalmon exceeds not ten years. Aſter he is got in- 7 of Se WH et. E 
to the ſea he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a gud- [Salax, Lat.} Lecherous'; falacious. 


; | x x (..)] We were better h in Africk ſun, 
geon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling be- Than n the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shak, 
comes a gos. Vallon Angler. —— Thou old and true Menenius, 
They poke them with an inſtrument ſomewhat like the ſal- Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
mon ſpear, Carew's Surv. of Cornw. And venomous to thine eyes. Shakeſp. Cor. 
They take ſalmon and trouts by groping and tickling them (g.) Hang him, mechanical ſalt butter rogue : I will awe 
| under the bellies in the pools, where they and fo throw him with my cudgel. Shakeſp. Mer. Nu. of Wind. 
chem on land. Carew. It hath been — by the ancients, that ſalt water will 


Of fiſhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, ſalmom and diſſolve falt put into it in leſs time than freſh water. Bacon. 
trout, Peachan. 


A leap into ſalt waters very often gives a new motion to the 
Sa'LMONTROUT. #, /. A trout that has ſome reſemblance fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addiſon. 
to a ſalmon. 5 In Chethire they improve their lands by letting out the water 
There is in many rivers that relate to the ſea ſahmontrouts as of the ſalt ſprings on them, always after rain. Mortim. 
much different from others, in ſhape and ſpots, as ſheep differ (3.) He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wilderneſs in 
in thei bi | | Walton's Ang. a ſalt land, and not inhabited, Fer. xvii. 6. 
SaLpr'con. x. , [In cookery.] A kind of farce put into (4/)————— Be a whore ſtil] : 
| holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton, Bailey, Make uſe of thy falt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves | 
SALSAMENTA'kKIOUS. adj. [ſalſamentarius, Latin.] Be- = gory 1 « F . * 
longing to ſalt things. 1 50 _ OT 5 Fw 


PR . 1 7 All the charms of love, | 
Sa LS1FY. . J. [ Latin.] A plant. Sali, or the com- galt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip ! Sbaleſp. 
II ſort of goatſbeard, is of a very long oval figure, as This new-married man, approaching here, 
if it were cods all over ſtreaked, and engraven in the Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong'd | 
ſpaces, between the ftreaks, which-are- ſharp pointed to- Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon. Shakeſp. 
wirds the ena. - Mort, Hy. To SALT. v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſeaſon with alt. 
SaL$s0a'cin. adj.' [/alfes and acidis, Lat.] Having a taſte If the offering was of fleſh it was ſalted thrice. Brown, 
_ compounded of faltneſs and fournefs. , S8 LTANM r. adj. [ ſaltans, Latin.] Jumping; dancing. 
ſalſoacids help its paſſing off; as fal prunel. Player. SALTA'T10N. 2. . {/altatio, Latin.] 1. The act of danc- 
SaLsu'cinous, adj. | ſalſugo, Lat.] Saltiſh 5 ſomewhat ing or jumping. 2. Beat; 38382 I 
 falt. wi | | (i.) The locuſts being ordained for ſaltation, their hinder 


The diſtinftion of ſalts, whereby diſcriminated into leg do far exceed the others. © Brown's Vlg. Err. 
acid, volatile, or ſalſuginous, if I Res Io the fugitive ſalts (2.) 1f the great artery be hurt, you will diſcover it by its 
of animal ſubſtances, and fixed or afcalizate, may * Jallatian and florid colour. Wiſem. Surg. 


much uſe in natural philoſophy. Bale. SA Lr gar. 3. . Many give a Jump of ſalt, which they 

SALT. =./. [/alt, Gothick ; [realr, Saxon; ſal, Latin; uſually call a ſaltcat, made at the ſalterns, which makes 

al, Penh.“ 1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential pro- . the pigeons much affect the place. More. Huſb. 

= 2 ſeem to be, diſſolubility in water, and a punge 
21 


ungent SALTCE'LLAR. . J. [ſalt and cellar.] Veſſel of ſalt ſet on 
it is an active incombuſtible ſubſtance; it gives the table. 
2 bodies conſiſtence, and preſerves them from corrup- When any falt is ſpilt on the table-cloth, ſhake it out into 
tion, and occaſtons all the variety of taſtes, There are the /altcellar., Saut Direc, to the Bull. 
 -. thece kinds of alu, fixed, volatile, and efſential.: fixed Sa'LTER. x, / [from /alt.] . 1. One who ſalts. 2, One 
ſalt is drawn by calcining the matter, then bailing:the who ſells fat. Ars 
- aſhes in a. good deal of water: after this the ſolution is (z.) After theſe local names, the moſt have been derived 
- filtrated, and all the moiſture evaporated, whem the at froin occupations ; as ſmith, ſalter, armourer Camd. Rem. 
remains in a dry form at the bottom: this is called a 84 L TEAM. z. J. A ſaltwork. 


lixivious/a/t. Volatile ſalt is that drawn chiefly from the A faltcat made at the n Mort. Huſos 
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SaATTIn AN co. =. / [/altare in banco, to climb on a 
bench, as a mountebank mounts a bank or bench.] A 


nack or mountebank. ; | 
Saltinhancoes, quackſalvers, and charlatans, deceive them: 


were Eſop alive, the Piazza and Pont- neuf could not you their 
fallacies. Braozun's Pulg. Err. 
He play'd the ſaltinbanco's part, 
Transform'd t a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras. 
SA'LT1ER. 2. /. [ſaultiere, Fr.] Term of heraldry. 
ſaltier is in the form of a St. Andrew's crols, and 


ſome is taken to be an engine to take wild beaſts: in 
French it is called un /autoir : it is an honourable bear- 


ing. Peacham. 
SxaLTISH. adi. [from ſalt.) Somewhat ſalt, : 
Soils of a ſaltiſb nature improve ſandy grounds. Mortim. 


Sa'.TLESS. adj. [from alt.] Inlipid 3 not taſting of ſalt. 


Sa'/LTLY. adv. [from /alt.) With tafte of falt; in a falt 


manner. | | 
SALLTNESS. ». /. [from alt.] Taſte of falt. | 
Salt water paſſing through earth, through ten veſſels, one 
within another, hath not loſt its /a/tneſs, ſo as to become pot- 
able ; but drained through twenty, become freſh, Bacon. 
Some think their wits have been aſleep, except they dart out 
ſomewhat that is piquant and to the quick: men ought to find 
the difference between /altze/5 and bitterneſs. _ Bacon. 
SA'LT-PAN. 0 1. ſ. [ſalt and pan, or pit.] Pit where alt 
Sa tr vir. 1 is g. 


Moab and Ammon ſhall be as che breeding of nettles, ſalt- 
| Zeph. ii. 9. 


fits, and a perpetual deſolation. | Z 
Cicero prettily calls them falinas ſalt- pant, that you may 
extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle where you pleaſe. Bacon. 
The ſtratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke of 


. Somerſet's./alt-þ@ns near Whitehaven, — MWoodw. on Fog. 
SALTPETRE. Mm [Cl petræ, Latin; ſal petre, French. ] 
Nire. 3 


Nitre, or ſaltþetre, having a crude and windy ſpirit, by the 
heat of the fire ſuddenly dilateth. . Bacon. 
Nitre or ſaltpetre, in heaps of earth, has been extracted, if 
they be expoſed to the air, ſo as to be kept from rain. Locke. 
SALVABLILITY. . . [from ſalvable.) Poſſibility of being 
received to everlaiting life. og] | 
Why do we Chriſtians: ſo fiercely argue againſt the ſa/vabi- 
lity of each other, as if it were our wiſh that all ſhould be 
damned, but thoſe ot our particular ſect. 
SA'LVABLE. adj. [from falvo, Latin. ] Poſſible to be 
ſaved. | 
Our wild fancies about God's decrees have in event repro- 
bated more than thoſe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn- 
ing of many whom thoſe left fal w able. Decay of Piety. 
<4/LVAGE. adj. | ſaukvige, French; io, Italian, from 
filua, Lat.] Wild ; rude ; cruel. It is now ſpoken and 
JJ. Tc 
May the Eſſexian plains 
Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. 
A ſa vage race innur d to blood. Dryden. 
Satva'rion. 2. ,. from ſalve, Latin.) Preſervation from 
 'eternal death”; reception to the hay pineſs of heaven. 
As life and death, mercy and writh, are matters of under- 
ſtanding or knowledge, all mens ſalvation, and all mens end- 
leſs perdition, are things ſo oppoſite, that whatſoever: doth af- 
firm the one muſt neceſſarily deny the other. Hooker. 
— Him the moſt igh, | | 
Wrap'd in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds, 
Did, as thou ſaw'ti, receive; to walk with God 
High in ſalvatiun, and the climes of bliſs, | 
Exempt from death. | \_, _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
SA'LVATORY. */ [/atuatoire, French.] 
thing is preſerved. 


= 
„ 


* 


an . 
| 1 conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation 


j fi 80% and 
memory, in what ſalvatories or repoſitories the ſpecies o vgs 


paſt are conſerved. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 
SALU'BRIOUS. adj. [/alubris, Lat.] Wholeſome ; 
healthful ; promoting health, 


by 


 _ with rags from other languages. 


Detay of Piety. 


Waller. 


A place, where 


S A © 
— The warm limbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood, 
SaLu'srITY. 2. [from ſalubrious.] 
healthfulneſs. 
SALVE. 2. J. [This word is originally and properly /a/f, 
which having /alves in the plural, the fingular in time 
was borrowed from it: realp, Saxon, undoubtedly from 
ſalvus, Latin.] 1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 
and hurts; an emplaſter. 2. Help; remedy. | 
.) Let us hence, my ſov'reign to provide Ip 
A ſatve for any fore that may betide. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Sleep is pain's eaſieſt ſalve, and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, extept to kill. Donne. 
Go ſtudy ſalve and treacle : ply 
Your tenant's leg, or his ſore eye. Cleaveland. 
The royal ſword thus drawn, has cur'd a wound, 
For which no other /a/ve could have been found. Valler. 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were lain ; 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſalves they cure, Dryden. 
(2.) If they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doctrine of 
meekneſs any ſalve for me then? Hammond. 
To SALVE. v. a. | ſalve, Latin; or from the noun.) 
1. To cure with medicaments applied. 2. To 
help; to remedy. 3. To help or ſave by a ſalvo, 
an excuſe, or reſervation. 4. [From /alvo, Latin.] To 


Philips. 
Wholeſomenets ; 


ſalute. Obſolete. 
(1.) Many ſkilful leeches him abide, 
To ſalve his hurts. 5 
It ſnould be to little purpoſe for them to ſalve the wound, by 
9 proteſtations in diigrace of their own actions. Hooker. 
he which if I perform, and do ſurvive, 
I do beleech your majeſty may ſalve | 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. 
(2) Some ſeek to ſalve their blotted name | 
With others blot, till all do taſte of ſhame. Sidney. 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itſelf is both full enough 
for proſe, and ſtately enough for verſe, hath long time been 
counted moſt bare and barren of both: which default, when as 
ſome endeavoured to ſalve and cure, they patched up the holes 
| | Spenſer. 
(3.) Ignorant I am not how this is ſalved : they do it but af- 


Fairy Queen. 


Sb. H. VI. 


£ 
++ 


ter the truth is made manifeſt. | er. 
My more particular, 7 „ 

And that which moſt with you ſhould ſalwe going, 

Is Fulvia's death. i abefd. An} and Cleo. 


The ſchoolmen were like the aſtronomers, who, to ſalve 
- phznomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks, and e cycles 3 
ſo they, to ſalve the practice of the church, had deviſed a 


great number of ſtrange poſitions. Bacon. 
99 muſt be another ſtate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and ſalve all irregular appearances. Atterbury. 


This conduct might give Horace the hint to ſay, that when 
Homer was at a loſs to bring any difficult matter to an iſſue, he 


laid his hero aſleep, and this ſalued all difficulty. Broome. 
(4.) That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodly ſalved them; who nought again 
Him anſwered as courteſy became. Fairy Queen. 


SALVE R. 7, J. [A vellel, I ſuppoſe, uſed at firſt to carry 


Away, or fave what, was left.] A plate on which any thing 


| is preſented, © dy = 
. He has printed them in ſuch a portable volume, that many o 
them 8 ranged together on a ſingle plate; and is 0 wn 
on, that a ſalver of ſpectators would be as acceptable an en- 
tertainment for the ladies, as a ſalver of ſweetmeats. Addiſ. 
Between each act the trembling ſalvers ring, | 
a Pope. 


From to ſweet wine. | 
SEO. . J. [from ſalvs jure, Latin, a form uſed in grant- 
"2 | fare putri.] An exception; a 


ing any ching: as /alvs 

5 ration; an excuſe.. -. 5 | 
They admit many falvoes,. cautions, and reſervations, ſo as 

h croſs not the chief deſign. pop King Charles. 
It will be hard if he cannot bring himſelf off at laſt with 

. ſome ſalve or diſtinction, and be his own confeſſor. L'Ef. 
If others of a more ſerious turn join with us deliberately in 


their religious profeſſions of loyalty, with any private ſalvses 
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— or evaſions, they would do well to conſider thoſe maxims in 
which all caſuiſts are agreed. Aadiſ. 
SA'LUTAKINESS, 2. / [from ſalutary.] Wholeſomeneſs; 
quality of contributing to health or ſafety. 
SA'LUTARY. adj. [/alutaire, Fr. ſalutaris, Lat.] Whole- 
ſome ; healthful ; fate ; advantageous; contributing to 
health or ſafety. | 
The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and fo 
more 4 as more elegant. Ray. 
It was want of faith in our Saviour's countrymen, which 
hindered him from ſhedding among them the ſalutary emana- 
tions of his divine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
there, becauſe of their unbelief. | Bentley. 
SLU TAT TION. 2. /. ſalutation, Fr. ſalutatio, Lat.] The 
act or ſtyle of ſaluting; greeting. 
| The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn. 
— —— Thy kingdom's peers 
Speak my ſalutation in their minds ; 
ole voices I deſire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 
on her the angel hail 
Beſtow d, the holy ſalutation uſed - 
To bleſt Mary. | Milton, 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, uſe thoſe forms 
of ſalutation, reverence and decency, uſual amongſt the moſt 
ſober perſons. Tayl. Rule of living boly. 
ourt and ſtate he wiſely ſhuns ; | 
Nor brib'd, to ſervile ſa/utations runs. Dryden's Horace. 
To SALU'TE. v. 4. [/aluto, Lat. ſaluer, Fr.] 1. To greet; 
to hail. 2. To pleaſe ; togratify. 3. To kiſs. 
(.) The golden fun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. Shak. Tit. And. 
One hour hence 


Sbaleſp. R. III. 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


Shall ſalute your grace of York as mother, Sh. R. III. 
(2.) Would I had no being, | 


If this /alute my blood a jot : it faints me, . 
To think what follows. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Sa'LUTE. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Salutation ; greeting. 

2. A kiſs | | 
(r.) The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze is more an- 
cient than theſe opinions hereof : ſo that not any one diſeaſe has 
been the occaſion of this ſalute and deprecation. Brown. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv'd of God, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt 


Milton. 
Continual ſalutes and addreſſes entertaining him all the way, 
kept him from ſaving ſo great a life, but with one glance of his 
eye upon the paper, till he came to the fatal place where he 


ſtabbed. South, 
1 ſhall not trouble my reader with the firſt ſalutes of our 
three friends. Addi/on. 
(2.) There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. Roſcom. 
SaLu'tER. 7. /. [from ſalute.] He who ſalutes. 
SALUT1FEROUS. adj. | jalutifer, Lat.] Healthy; bringing 
health. | 1 | 
The king commanded him to go to the ſouth of France, be- 
lieving that nothing would contribute more to the reſtoring of 
his former vigour than the gentle ſalutiferous air of — 
ü 8 Dennis's Let. 
SAME. adj. [ ſamo, Gothick ; /ammo, Swediſh.] 1. Not 


different ; not another ; identical ; being of the like 


before. | 

(s.) Miſo, as ſpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, ſet 
forth the ſame fins of Amphialus. Sidney. 
The tenor of man's woe 


. Holds on the ſame. Milton. 
Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, | 

And ev'ry foul is fill'd with equal flame. Dryden. 
If itſelf had been coloured, it would have tranſmitted all 


viſible objects tinctured with the ſame colour; as we ſee what- 
ever is beheld through a coloured glaſs, appears of the ſame 
colour with the glaſs. Ray on the Creation. 
The merchant does not keep money by him ; butif you con- 


Sa'MPHIRE. 2. / 
plant preſerved in pickle. This plant grows in great 


SAMPLE. 1. /. [from example. | 


kind, ſort, or degree. 2. That which was mentioned | 
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ſider what money muſt be lodged in the banker's hands, the 
caſe will be much the ſame. | Locke. 

The /ame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the ſame animal. Afrbutha. on Alim. 
(2.) Do but think how well the ſame he ſpends, 


Who ſpends his blood his country to relieve. . Damel. 


SA'MENESS. 2. /. [from ſame.] 1. Identity; the ſtate of 


being not another ; not different. 
ble reſemblance. 

(1.) Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion may 
eaſily fall out, where there is the ſameneſt of duty, all iance, 
and ſubjection. King Charles. 

(2.) If all courts have a ſameneſs in them, things may be as 
they were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends. | Swift. 


2. Undiſtinguiſha- 


Sa'MLET. . ſ. [ſalmonet, or ſalmonlet.) A little ſalmon. 


A falmon after he is got into the ſea, becomes from a ſam- 


let, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a 


time as a goſling becomes a gooſe. Walton's Anz. 


aint Pierre, Fr. rithmum, Lat.] A 


plenty upon the rocks near the ſ:a-ſhore, where it i; 
waſhed by the ſalt water. It is greatly eſteemed for 


pickling, and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Dilley. 
— — Half way down_ 
Hangs one that gathers /amphire : dreadful trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head, Sbek. 


A ſpecimen; a part 
the whole ſhown that judgment may be mice 
whole. 

He entreated them to tarry but two days, and he hiinſelf 
would bring them a ſample of the oar. Raleigh. 

I have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not loaded witha 
full cargo: tis ſufficient if I bring a /ample of ſome goods in 
this voyage. | | | Dryden. 

I deſign this but for a ſample of what I hope more fully to 
diſcuſs. | Wondww. Nat. Hiſt. 
Determinations af juſtice were very ſummary and deciſive, 


and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-ſuit by the 
ruin Loth of plaintiff and detendant ; travellers have recorded 
ſamf les of this kind. 5 Addiſon. 
| From molt bodies | 
Some little bits aſk leave to flow; | 
And, as through theſe canals they roll, 
Bring up a ſample of the whole. Pricr. 
To SAMPLE. v. a. To ſhew ſomething ſimilar. Ainfev, 


SAMPLER. z. . [exemflar, Lat. whence it is ſometime; 


written /amplar.) A pattern of work; a piece worked 
by young girls for improvement. | | 
O love, why do'ft thou in thy beautiful /zmf ler ſet ſuch a 
work for my deſire to ſet out, which is impoſſible ? Sidney. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. . 
7 | Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
We created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſamplar, ſitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voice and minds 


Had been incorp' rate. Shakejp. 
Coarſe complex:ons, | 

And cheeks of forry grain, wall ſerve to ply 

The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool. Milto:. 


I ſaw her ſober over a ſamfler, or gay over a jointed baby, 
I 6 I 2 PEA Pope. 
Sa'NABLE. adj. [/anabilis, Lat.] Curable ; ſuſceptive of 
remedy : remediable. 2 
SAna'T1ON. 2. / [/anatio, Lat.] The act of curing. 
Conſider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of ſanation, cut it off quickly. Wiſen. Surg. 
SAM ATIVE. adj. (from /ano.] Powerful to cure; healing. 
Tube vapour of coltsfoot hath a ſanative virtue towards the 
lungs. 2 | Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
Sa'NATIVENESS, 2. /. [from ſanative.] Power to cure. 
SAXNCTIFICa'TION. z. /. [/an#ification, Fr. from ſanctiſico, 
low Latin.] 1. The ſtate of being freed, or a& of 
12 7 . 
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freeing from the dominion of fin for the time to come. 
2. The act of making holy; conſecration. 

(.) The grace of his ſan#ification and life, 
received in him, might paſs from him to his whole race, as ma- 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

(2.) The biſhop kneels before the croſs, and devoutly adores 
and kiſſes it: after this follows a long prayer for the ſandifica- 
tion of that new ſign of the croſs: Stilling fleet. 


Sa/ncTIFIER. . . [from /an#ifp.] He that ſanctifies or 


one. | 
7 SA'NCTIFY. v. a. [ ſan#iifeer, 


blood of Chriſt? 


are ſo much the more welcome, as a means which his mer 
that unjuſt a &. 


Ro be thy fandhker of = people, 20d tobe thaie God, is al 
To be the ier of a le, and to be their „ is 2 
. 2 Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
Fr. ſanctiſico, Lat.] 1. 
To free from the power of ſin for the time to come. 2. 
To make holy. 3. To make a means of holineſs. 4. 
To make free from guilt. 5. To ſecure from violation. 
(1.) For if the blood of bulls, ſprinkling the unclean, ſanc- 
tifieth to the purifying of the fleſh, how much more ſhall the 
Heb. ix. 13. 
of thought, 


) What actions can expreſs the intire purity 
6 * N Addiſon. 


which refines and ſanZifies a virtuous man? 
(3-) The goſpel, by not making many _ unclean, as the 
law did, ch fied thoſe things ge ly to all, which 
particularly each man to himſelf muſt ſan#fy by a reverend 
and holy uſe, ; Hooker. 
Thoſe judgments God hath been pleaſed to ſend upon me, 


hath ſa»Fified ſo to me as to make me repent of 
| i Charles. 

Thoſe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ſtrength in themſelves direct cauſes of it; but the grace 


of God is pleaſed to move us by ways ſuitable to our nature, 
and to ſanZify theſe ſenſible helps to higher purpoſes, South, 

(.) The holy man amaz'd at what he ſaw, SORE, 
Made haſte to ſanctiſy the bliſs by law. Dryden. 
(5.) Truth guards the poet, ſanctiſes the line. Pope. 


SANCT1MO'NnIOUs. adj. [from ſanctimonia, Latin. ] Saintly ; 


having the appearance of ſanQity. 


A i moni ous pretence, under a pomp of form, without 


"the grace of an inward integrity, will not ſerve the turn. 


8 


the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her. 


8 


FA . 
a'NCTIMONY. 2. /. [ ſanctimonia, Lat.] Holineſs ; ſcru- 
pulous auſterity ; appearance of holineſs. | 

If ſanctimony, and a frail yow between an errant Barbarian 
and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and all 
. holy waduring, wa 
Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy un ing, wi 
moſt tin ſinftimey; he recomplith'd. Ay ; 

There was great reaſon why all diſcreet princes ſhould be- 
ware of yielding haſty belief to the robes of /an&imony. Raleigh. 
a'ncTion, #. . [ſan&#ion, Fr. ſanctio, Lat.] 
act of confirmation which gives to any thing its obligato- 
ry power ; ratification. 2. A law ; a decree ratified. 


Improper. 18 
(1.) I have kill'd a flave, - | 
And of his blood caug'd to be mixt with wine 


Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this ſanction in. 
Againſ the publick ſanctions of the peace, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 3 
To force their monarch. | . 4 En. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanctiom of to ſtamp an 
ebliquity upon ſuch a difobedience. * South. 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil r, gratitude. is not 
enforced ; that is, not enjoĩned by the ſanction of penalties, to 
de inflited upon the perſon that ſhall not be found grateful. 
| South. 
The ſatisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its preſent practice 


Ben. J. Catil. 


and future hopes, are not the mere of enthuſiaſmm, as 
de Rrikeſt profeſſors of reaſon have added the ſauctias of their 
qzefltumony. _ 3 | | Watts. 
This werd is often made the ſan ion of an oath : it is rec- 
Sxuiſt. 


kones L N to be a man of honour. 
"Wanting far&ion and authority, it isonly por private work. 


. 


neſs. | 


1. The 


14683.) What are the bulls to the frogs 
dows ? 


V 
before to take — , inti 


 vellel exatly topped, and kept for ten 
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(2.) Tis the firſt anion nature gave to man, 


Each other to aſſiſt in what they can. Denham. 


which was firſt SA'NCTITUDE. x. J. [from /an&us, Lat.] Holineſs ; good- 


neſs ; ſaintlineſs. 
In their looks divine 


Such ſanity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. | 
- God attributes to place 
No ſanity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. 
= This youth 
1 ſuch Py of 2 2 
nd to his image, which methought did promiſe, 
Moſt venerable Seats did I devotion. Shakeſp. 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Romans, that their em- 
pire had not more increaſed by the firength of their arms than 
the ſanctity of their manners. | Addiſon. 
(3.) About him all the ſanctities of heavin 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utt'rance. 


Shahkeſp. 


Milton. 


Milian. 


ey To Sa/NCTUA RISE. v. 2. N To ſhelter by 


means of ſacred privileges 


ot in uſe. 


No place indeed ſhould murder ſanctuariſe. Shakeſd. 
SA'N ARY. 7. 1 [ſanfuaire, Fr. wm, Lat.] 
1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, 


or moſt retired and awful of a temple. 2. A place 

of protection; a ſacred aſylum : whence a /anfuary man, 

one who takes ſhelter in a holy place. 3. Shelter ; pro- 
tection. _ | PER : 
1.) Having waſte ground eno 

Shit + defre to 2 x 


And pitch our evils there ? Shakeſp. 
They often plac'd 

Within his ſandtuary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagi that they contribute nothing to the 


appineſs of the country who only ſerve God in the duties of a 
holy life, who attend his ſanctuary, and daily — 
Rogers's Serm. 


5 K. III. 
Shak. H. VI. 
Shak. R. III. 


y Te- 
 Bacon's Hen. VII. 
ed from his credi- 
not. Bac. H.. VII. 
, or the lakes to the mea- 
much, fays the frog ; for he that's worſted will 


the fens. I Eftrange. 


(2.) Come, my boy, we will to ary. 
Tul hence forthwith unto the ſanfuary, 
To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right. 
Oft have I heard of . men; 
But /a children, ne er till now. 
He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his 
giſtered themſelves men 


tors, yet his out of ſanctuary 


but 1 y under ground, and eſ- 
Dryden Du Frefncy. 
1. Particles of 
njoined, or ſtone broken to powder. 2. 


Barren coun 
(1.) That 
ſmall pebbles. 


————— Here i' th" Heb | 
Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanctiſied. Shakeſd. K. L. 
Hark, the fatal followers do purſue ! i 
The ſands are number d that make up my life : 
Here muſt I tay, and here my life muſt end. $5. Hes. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 


| an d within the 5 Racon, 
the difference hetwixt the ink box and aud bon. Heel. 
If quickſilver be put into a canvenient- glaſs veſſel, and that 
weeks in 2 ſand fur- 


were made fuel for the fire; 
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nace, whoſe heat may be conſtant, the corpuſcles that conſtitute which the h | 3-3 Yu 
the quickſilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be ſo con- lay by as eee n go, = 


neted to one another, that they will * in the form of a red g νν pe. adj. [from and.] Approaching to the nature of 


gag oney bags Boyle. (and; 
d with | | _ ſand; looſe; not cloſe; not compact. 
Pre * and bags did f 18 | Plant the tenuifolia's and — in freſh ſandiſßh earth 
FE * dun. _ taken from under the turf Evel;u's Kalendar. 
"he force o r ca out from the 8 I | a Vn 
m e — fk y. b " — Sa'NDSTONE. z. . | ſand and ftone.] Stone of a looſe and 


Shells are found in the great ſand pit at 8 " friable kind, that eaſily crumbles into ſand. 


| Woodward. Grains of gold in ſandſtone, from the mine of Coſta Rica, 
Celia and I, the other day, | which is not reckoned rich; but every hundred weight yields 
Walk'd o'er the ſand bills to the ſea, _ Prior. about an ounce of gold. Wondward. 


(2.) Moſt of his army being lain, he, with a few of his SA NT. adj. [from and.] 1. Abounding with ſand ; 
friends, ſought to ſave themſelves by flight — full of ſand. 2. Conſiſting of ſand; unſolid. 
e | s, (1.) I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hourglaſs run, 


Her ſons ſpread But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats. Shakeſp, 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. | Milton. Safer ſhall he be on the ſandy plains, 

So, where our wild Numidian waſtes extend, Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Sudden th' im us hurricanes deſcend, A region ſo deſert, dry, and ſandy, that travellers are fain 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, to carry water on their camels. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Tear up the fand, and ſweep whole plains away. Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plough 5 
The helpleſs traveller with wild ſurpriſe, | Nor to the cattle kind, with ſangy ltones 3 
Sees the dry deſart all around himriſe, And gravel o'er-abounding, Phillips. 
And ſmoother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. Addiſon. O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread. Poe. 

þ 3 ; | 2.) Favour, ſo bottomed upon the ſandy foundation of per- 
Sa * 1. J. [ ſandale, Fr. ſandalium, Lat.] A looſe p ſonal * only, lived. Bacon to Villiers. 
oe. | | | ANE. adj. anus, Latin.] Sound ; healthy. B 4 
Thus ſung the uncouth ſwain to th oaks and rills, NJ 2 on — the body in 2 40 ad Hs 
While the fill morn went out with ſandals grey. Milton, ſtate. MT og . 4 e 
From his robe Sanc. The . 8 | | 
"py" * 3 | \NG. preterite of „ing. 6 
23 1 = 8 3 8 Then ſang Moſes and 112 this ſong unto the Lord. Ex. xv. 
His * mod. ä ſandals 1 Thee next they ſang, of all creation firſt. Milton. 
The ſandals of celeſtial mold, 84 ow IFEROUS. adj. | ſanguifer, Latin. ] Conveying 
'> with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold. D. _ 
—— — pl | _ _ _ | <= 0 . The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched to the muſcles 
Sanparar. 2. J. [ſendaraque, Fr. ſandaraca, Lat. 1. of the face, particularly the cheeks, whoſe ſanguferous veſſels it 
"i of a bright colour, not mech unlike t. twiſts about. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
neral , nuke to Saxcuirica'tiON. 2. /. ¶ ſanguification, Fr. ſanguis and 


8 2. A white gum oozing out of the _ facio, Lat.] The production of blood; the converſion 


3 . 3 8 of the chyle into blood. | 
Sa'xDBLIND. adj. Land and blind.) Having à defect in "wank zer ind 3 
he eyes, by which ſmall particle a thy delves _—_ the — = the chief inſtrument of ſanguiſication, the 


faulty can never have the vital juices, 


m. 5 derived from the blood, in a good ſtate, Arbuthnot. 
My true begotten father, being more than ſandblind, high Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, and conſequently, 
lind, knows me not. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. for want of a right ſanguification, are leucophlegmatick. 


Sa'npBox Tree, n. ,. [hura, Latin.) A plant. The fruit | Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on *till they are fully Sa'nevirier. 2. / [ /anguis and facio, Lat.] Producer ot 
ripe, burſt in the heat of the day with a violent exploſion, blood. 5 | | 
making a noiſe like the firing of a piſtol, and hereby Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, and alſo the beſt 


the ſeeds are thrown about to a conſiderable diſtance, febrifuges. Floyer on the Humour g. 
Theſe ſeeds, when green, vomit and purge, and are ſup- Te San G,. v. z. [ /anguis and facio, Lat.] To produce 
poſed to be ſomewhat a-kin to xux womica. Miller. blood. | 


Sa'npeD. adj. [from /and.] 1. Covered with ſand; At the ſame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, 
barren. 2. Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated with I walk, fee, hear, digeſt, /anguify, and carnify, by the power 


duſky ſpecks. idea of an individual ſoul. | Hale. 

(1.) In well ſanded lands little or no ſnow lies. Mortimer. Sa Nun ART. adj. [ ſanguinarius, Lat. ſanguinaire, Fr. 
The river pours along. | from /anguis, Lat.] Cruel; bloody; murtherous. | 

Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes ; We may not propagate religion by wars, or by ſanguinary 
'Then o'er the ſanded valley floa "= a Thomſon. perſecutions to force conſciences. Bacon. 
(2.) My hounds are bred out 8 kind, The ſcene is now more ſangui and fuller of actors 


80 flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are | never was ſuch a confuſed myſterious civil war as this. Hobel. 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew.  Shakeſp.. Paſſion transforms us into a. kind. of ſavages, and makes us 
Sa'nDERLING. #./. A bie. | brutal and ſanguinary. Broome. 
8 - Tm r * 1 82 Sa/ncuinaRY. 2. /. [ ſanguis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
Indian wood, ol which there are A red, yellow, $a'XGvINE. adj. | ſanguin, Fr. ſanguineus, from ſanguis, 
and green : Bailey, Lat.] 1. Red; having the colour of blood. 2. Abound- 
— it with ſanders. " Wifoman*s Surgery. ing with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 
| Sa'npever. . / That which our Engliſh glaſſmen call, 3. Warm; ardent þ _ 
' ſandever, and the French, of whom probably the name Ar s 


I.) 
: . | . — ided me about the roſe I wear; 
was borrowed, finde uer, is that recrement that is made 22 is Socatns of the " AE 
when the materials of glaſs, namely, ſand and a fixt lixi- oops — maſter's bluſhing cheeks. Shakeſþ. H. VI. 


viate alkali, having been firſt baked together, and kept A ſtream of ne&'rous humour iſſuing flow d | 
long in fuſion, the mixture caſt up the ſuperfluous ſalt, Sanguine. an Milto;:, 


1 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 
'Sirt in her /anguize gown. 
Her flag aloft, ſpread ruffling to the wind, 
And /znzuine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom defign'd, 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 
(2.) The cholerick fell ſhort of the longevity of the Jangnine. 
rown- 
Though theſe faults differ in their complexions as ſanguine 
from a. an yet they are frequently united. Gow. of Ton. 


Dryden. 


(J.) A ſet of ſanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of 


fopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions. 
SA'NGUINE. . from /anguis.] Blood colour. 
| A grieſly wound, : 

From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore, blood thick, 

That all her goodly garments ſtain'd around, 

And in deep ſanguine dy'd the graſſy ground. 

SA'NGUINENESS, } 
SANGUI'NITY. : of expectation; confidence. Sanguim/y 
is perhaps only uſed by Swift. 

Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſome perhaps natural courage, 
or . of temper in others; but true valour it is not, if 
it knows not as well to ſuffer as todo. That mind is truly 
great, and only that, which tans above the of all ex- 

trinſick violence; which keeps itſelf a diſtinct principality, in- 
dependent upon che out ward man. Decay of Piety. 
very much diſtruſt your ſanguiniſy. Swift. 
Sancur'ntous. adj. ¶ ſanguineus, Lat. ſanguin, Fr.] 1. 
Conſtituting blood. 2. Abounding with blood. 

(r.) This animal of Plato containeth not only ſangauineous 
and reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and 
arteries. - ; Brown's FVulg. Err. 

(2.) A plethorick conſtitution, in which true blood abounds, 
is called ſarnguineous. 5 | Arbuthnot. 


Swift. 


Fairy Queen. 


SANUEDIIMu. 2. / [ fynedriam, Lat.] The chief council 


among the Jews, conſiſting of ſeventy elders, over whom 
the high prieſt preſided. 
SAN iL E. 2. / | ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat. | A plant. 
SANIES. n. /. [Latin.] Thin matter; ſerous excretion, 
It began with a round crack in the ſkin, without other matter 
than a little ſanies. Wijeman's Surgery. 
Sa'niuvs. adj. [from ſanies.] Running a thin ſerous matter, 
not a well digeſted pus. 


Obſerving the ulcer ſanious, I propoſed digeſtion as the only 
way to remove the pain. | Wiſeman. 


SANITY. 2. ſ. [ fanitas, Lat.] Soundneſs of mind. 
How pregnant, ſometimes, his replies are ! 
A happineſs that often madneſs hits on, 
Which /anity and reaſon could not be 
So proſp'rouily delivered of. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Sanx. The preterite of xk. 
As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened ſome 
great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not abide 
the violent iſſue, ſhe nt to the ground. Sraney. 
Our men fullowed them cloſe, took two ſhips, and gave divers 
others of their ſhips their death's wounds, whereof ſoon after 


they ſank and periſhed. Bacon's War with Spain, 
S. NS. prep. [Fr.] Without. Out of uſe, 


Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs and mere oblivion, | 
Sars teeth, ſans eyes, 2 taſte, ſans every thing. Shakeſp. 
For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, | | 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 


Saus witchcraft could not. Shakeſp. Othello. 


SAP. u. /. [rape, Saxon; ap, Dutch.] The vital juice of 


plants; the juice that circulates in trces and herbs. 
Now ſucking of the ſaþ of herbs moſt ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 


Now in the ſame bathing his tender feet. Stenſer. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid | 

In ſap conſuming Winter's drizz!ed ſnow, | 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, | 

Vet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shakeſp, 


1. /. [from ſanguine.] Ardour ; heat 


SAPIDITY. 


| habit or diſpoſition of mind which importeth the love o 


| KA Þ 
Wound the bark of our fruit trees, 


Leſt, being over-proud with ſap and blood, | 
With too much riches it confoundꝭ itſelf. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
—— His preſence had infus'd 


Into the plant ſciential ſap. Milton. 
The ſap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Waller. 


Vegetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with animal ſubſtances, 
ſpirit, water, ſalt, oil, earth; all which are contained in the ſap 
they derive from the earth.  Arbuthnot. 


To Say. v. a. [ ſapper, Fr. zappare, Ital.] To undermine ; 
to ſubvert by digging ; to mine. 
Their dwellings were ſap'd by floods, 


Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. Dryden. 


To Say. 2. n. To proceed by mine; to proceed inviſibly. 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſſaults are carried 


on by ſapfing. | Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If ſecret gold ſaps on from knave to knave. Pope. 


Sa'ppHIRE. 2. /. [ /apphirus, Latin: fo that it is impro- 
perly written /aphyre.] A precious ſtone of a blue colour. 
Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Mood ward. 
In enroll'd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 


Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakeſp. 
— rubies with their roſy hue, f 7 
And on the ſapbire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 


That the ſaphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous ſtories of 
gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equivalent to their 
value. | : | Derbam. 

Sa PRIRIV E. adj. [ /apphirinas, Lat.] Made of ſapphire ; 
reſembling ſapphire. 

She was too ſaphirine and clear for thee ; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 

A few grains of (hell ſilver, with a convenient proportion of 
powdered cryſtal glaſs, having been kept three hours in fuſion, I 
found the coliquated maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of a 
lovely ſaptirine blue. | | Boyle. 
SA'PID. adj. [ /apidas, Lat.] Taſteful ; palatable ; making 

a powerful ſtimulation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water ſapid, do 
their feet. Brown's Yulg. Err. 

The moſt oily parts are not ſeparated by a flight decoction, 
till they are diſentangled from the ſalts; for if what remains of 
the ſubject, after the infuſion and decoCtion be continued to be 
bailed down with the addition of 'freſh water, a fat, ſapid, 
odorous, viſcous, imtlammable, frothy water will conſtantly be 
found floating a- top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthnot. 

. . [from /apid.) Taſtefulneſs; power 

SA“ rIDNESS. Jof ſtimulating the palate. i 

As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it be 

an inſtrument thereof; for the body of that element is inguſtible, 

and void of all /afidity. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
I /afidneſs belong not to the mercurial principle of vegetables 

and animals, it will ſcarce be diſcriminated from their phl 5 


a 


egm. 


SAa'PIENCE, n. 7. [ /apience, Fr. ſapientia, Lat.] Wiſdom; 


ſageneſs; knowledge. . 
By /apience, I mean what the ancients did by philoſophy; the 
' wiſdom. 
. | | Grew. 
Ne only they that dwell in lowly duſt, a 
The ſons of darkneſs and of ignorance ; 
But. they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuſt, 
Did'| to the top of honour earſt advance: 
They now, puft up with 'sdeignful inſolence, eee 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 
King James, 6f immortal memory, among all the lovers and 
admirers of divine and human ſapzence, accompliſhed at Theo- 
balds his own days on earth. __  Watton. 
Becauſe iſes guided by ill counſels have equal ſucceſs to 
thoſe by the beſt judgment conducted, therefore had violence the 
ſame external figure with ſapience. | Raleigh. 
— Saprence and love | 
Immenſe, and all his father in him ſhone, Milton, 


A e S AR 


2 


O ſov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees Sareaſms of wit are tranſmitted in ſtory. Gov. of the Tone. 
In Paradiſe l of operation bleſt 1 5 ; _ Rejoice, O young man, ſays Solomon, in a ſevere /arca/n., 
To ſapience. | | Milton. in the days of thy youth, md walk in the ways of thy heart ; 
| Many a wretch in Bedlam, Fes but know that for theſe things God will bring thee into juds- 
2 perhaps among the rout ED ment. | Rogers's Sermons. 
He wildly flings his filth about, When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, It is brayely done, 
Still has gratitude and ſafience, it is one way of giving a ſevere reproach ; for the words are 
To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Swift. ſpoken by way of arcaſm, or irony. | Watts. 
SA'PIENT. adj. | ſapiens, Lat.) Wile ; ſage. SarCa'sTICAL.Y adj. [om /arcaſm.] Keen; taunting z 
There the ſapient 1 dalliance. Milton. SaRcASs Trick. ſevere. | | 
Sa'eLESS. adj. [ ſaploos, Dutch.) 1. Wanting ſap; want- What a fierce and ſarcaſiick reprehenſion would this have 
ing vital juice. 2. 1 old; huſky. drawn from the friendſhip of the world, and yet what a gentle 
(1.) Pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine, one did it receive from Chriſt ? South. 
That droops his /ap/eſs branches to the ground. — SARCA'STICALLY. adv. [from ſarcaſtict.] Tauntingly ; 


* Shakeſp. Henry VI. ſeverely. 
The tree of knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, He aſked a Jady playing with a lap-dog, whether the women 
| Produces ſapleſs leaves inſtead of fruits. | Denham. of that country uſed to have any children or no? thereby ſar- 
This fingle ſtick was full of ſap ; but now in vain does art caftically reproaching them for milplacing that affectien upon 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its  ſapleſs trunk. Swift. brutes, which could only become a mother to her child. South. 
4.) If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſnare SA'RCENET. z. / [Suppoled by Skinner to be ſericum ſara- 
Some ſapleſs uſurer that wants an heir. Dryden's Juven. nicum, Lat.] Fine thin woven filk. 


SA LIN. 7. J. [| from /ap.] A young tree; a young Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ſkein of 


plant. | a | ley'd ſilk, thou green ſarcenet flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of 

Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm a prodigal's purle ? Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſ. 

Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up. Shakeſp. R. III. If they be covered, though but with linen or ſarcenet, it in- 

Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove | teercepts the effluvium. Brown's Hulg. Err. 
With ringlets quaint. | Milton. Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat | f 

A. ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, Of figur'd filks and under ſarcenets ſwear, Dryd. Juv. 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found. Dryden. She darts from ſarcenet ambulh wily leers, | 

What planter will attempt to yoke T witches thy ſleeve, or with familiar airs 
A ſapling with a falling oak? | Sawift. Her fan will pat the cheek ; thele ſnares diſdain. Cay. 
louch turn'd his head, ſaw his wife's vig rous hand o SA RcLI. v. a. [ ſarcler, Fr. ſarculo, Lat.] To weed 


Wielding her oaken ſapling of command. King. 
 SaPona'ceous.} adj. [from ſapo, Latin, ſoap.] Sopy ; 8 
Sa'PONARY. _ reſembling ſoap ; having the qualities 


corn. | Ainſworth. 
ARCOCE'LE. 2. J. [oxes and x3an; ſarcocele, French.) A 
fleſhy excreſcence of the teſticles, which ſometimes grows 


= "5 Eo ſo large as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much beyond its natural 
By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with oil of almonds, ſize. Quincy. 
I could reduce them to a ſoft ſapon iy ſubſtance. Beyle. 2 


g * X SarCo'Ma, 2. J. [oagmwpes,] A fleſhy excreſcence, or 
93 3 1 jy + 11a lump, gro'ving in any part oi the body, 3 2 
SAPOR. 3. J. [Latin.] Taſte ; power of affecting or ſti- noſtrils. ä - 1 en ate}. 
mulating the palate. Gn SARCO'PHACOUS, adj. [cage and Payw. ] Fleſh-eating ; 

Il ̃ bere is ſome ſ@for in all aliments, as being to be diſtinguiſh- feeding on fleſh. 3 5 ; 
ed and judged by the guſt, which cannot be admitted in air. SARCO'PHAGY. z. . [cas and pd. The practice of 

| Brown's Vulg. Err. eating fleſh. 5 

The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter which diſtinguiſh There was no ſarcophazy before the flood; and, without the 


the various ſapori, odours, and colours of bodies. Watts, eating of fleſh, our fathers preſerved themſelves unto longer 
 Saronr'rFiICK. adj. { ſaporifigue, Fr. ſapor and facie, Lat.] lives than their poſterity. 5 N ones s Pulg. Err. 
Having the power to produce taſtes. e SA Rcorick. 2. / (from cd; ſarcotigue, Fr.] Medicines 


Sa/priness. 2. , [from /appy.} The ſtate or the quality 2 fill up ulcers with new fleſh ; the ſame as incarna- 
of abounding in ſap ; ſucculence ; juicineſs, | NOS. | . LO WED 
1 . (fi 9 ] | ing in far: inicy:; The humour was moderately repreſſed, and breathed forth; 
| _ adj. _ Jap.] 1. 3 | = lap $ *: after which the ulcer incarned TE an arcoticks, and the 
ISOOnLEnT. _. 3, PRINT 5 Dot ny WR. ulcerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty. 
e juice, Vina on Inflammations.. 
N. dr yþoc nes 4 Ance. SaRCULa'T1ON. 2. /. [ ſarculus, Lat.] The act of weed- 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment, Dryden. EP 


The /apty boughs A ing; plucking up weeds. Die. 
a—— ſweet rudiments _. SA'RDEL. RD 5 
Of future harveſt. Phillips. Sa DIE Stone. . 2. J. A ſort of precious ſtone. 


— 


The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to the green; to SA K DIUs. — 

ich the bigneſs of their leaves, and hardneſs of their ftalks; He that fat was to look upon, like a jaſper and a ſardine flone. . 
which continue moiſt and ſappy long, doth much contribute. Kev. iv. 3. 

| Mortimer. Thou ſhalt ſet in it four rows of ſtones : the firſt row ſhall. 
nurſes, till hea ſardius. | Exod. xxviii. 17. 


62.) This young prince was brought up am 


he arrived to the age of fix years: when he this weak 8 AR DON YX. 1. /. A precious ſtone. The onyx is an acci- 
and ſapy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward. dental variety of the agat kind: tis of a dark horny. 


Sa'xaBAND. n. J. [arabande, Span. ſarabande, Fren.] A colour, in which is a plate of a bluiſh white, and ſome- 


Spaniſh dance. | 3 times of red: when on one or both fides the white there 
The ſeveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in a happens to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh colour, the jewellers 
fiddle, to play preludes, ſarabands, jigs and gavots, are as call the ſtone a /ardonyx. N oodemard. 
much real qualities in the inſtrument as the thought is in the Sanx. 2. / (reynk, Saxon. ] 1, A ſhark or ſhirk. —_— 
drake wlll L brubnk and Pepe. Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. | 


SA'RCASM. . / farcaſme, Fr. ſarcaſinus, Lat.] A keen (.) Flaunting beavs gang with their breaſts open, and their 
| reproach ; a taunt ; agibe, 1 1 180 3 lars Bay — , Arbuthn. Hift. of F. Bull. 


S A T4 
SarN. 1. /. ; 
ſtoner, {till uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Berkſhire and Hamp- 
ſhire. 
SA/RPLIER. 2. /. | ſarpilliere, Fr] A piece of canvas for 
wrapping up A a packing-cloth. Bailey. 
SAM RKASLINE. z. / { In botany.] A kind of birthwort. 
Bailey. 
Sa'rsa. 1. /. Both a tree and an herb. 
SARSAPARE'LLA, Ainfworth. 
Sanse, 2. / [Perhaps becauſe made of ſarcenet.] A fort of 
fine lawn ſieve. | ailey. 
To SansE. v. 4. ¶ ſafer, Fren.] To ſift through a ſarſe or 
ſearſe. Bailey. 
Sant. 3. / [In agriculture.) A piece of woodland turned 
into arable. _ Bailey. 
SasH. . . [Of this word the etymologiſts give no account: 
I ſuppoſe it comes from ſęache, of ſavoir, to know, a ſaſp 
worn being a mark of diſtinction; and a /aſs window 
being made particularly for the ſake of ſeeing and being 
ſeen.) 1. A belt worn by way of diſtinction; a filken 
band worn by officers in the army. 2. A window fo 
formed as to be let up and down by pullies. 
(2.) She ventures now to lift the ase; 
The window is her proper ſphere. | Swift. 
She broke a pane in the ſaſb window that looked into the yard. 


| Swift, 
Sas noon. 2. / A kind of leather ſtuffing put into a boot 
for the wearer's caſe. | Ainſworth. 


Sa'ssaFRAS. n.ſ. Atrec. The wood is medicinal. 
Sar. "The preterite of /t. 
The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men ſay, the goddeſs ſat, 
Was loſt, till Lely from your look | - 
Again that glorious image took. Waller. 
L anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the author ſat 
to himſelf when he drew the picture, and was the very Bays of 
his own farce. - | | | 


S4'TCHEL. z. /. © ſeckel, Germ. ſacculus, Lat. Perhaps better 
ſachel.) A little bag: commonly a bag uſed by ſchool- 
boys to carry their books. | Ne 
8 The whining ſchoolboy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. 5 Shakeſp. | 
Schoolboys lag with ſatchel: in their hands. Swift. 
To SATE. v. a. | atio, Lat.] To ſatiate; to glut; to pall ; 
to feed beyond natural L 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. | 
How will their bodies ftript 
Enrich the vickors, while the vultuces ſate 
Their maws with full repaſt ? EOS BIG 
Thy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. 
Sa'TzLLiTE. 4. /. | ſatelles, Lat. ſatellite, Fr. This word 
is commonly pronounced in-proſe with the e mute in the 


plural, as in the fingular, and is therefore only of three 


ſyllables ; .but Pope has in the plural continued the Latin 
form, and aſſigned it four; I think improperly.] A ſmall 
Planet reyelving round a larger. ar 17 5 
Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, 
called their ſatellites, 2 - Locke, 
The ſmalleſt planets are ſituated neareft the ſun and each 


other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaſtly greater, and 
have many ſatellites about them, are wiſely — to the ex- 
treme regions of the ſyſtem. N Bentley, 
——— Aſk of yonder argent fields above, TORO”. 
Why Jove's /ate/lites are leſs than Jove ? ' Pope. 


SarELLTTrIious. 


i adj. from ſatelhes, Lat.] Conſiſting of fa- 
_ Teutes. 3 82 3 
Thpeir ſolidity and opacity, and their ſarellitinnt attendance, 


their revolutions about the ſun, and their rotations about their SA TI“ RIck. 


axis, are exactly the ſame, Core Phil, Princ. 


"YL 


Sa'TIATE. adj. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Prior. 


8 A T 


A Britiſh word for pavement, or ſtepping- To SA'TIATE, v. 2. [ ſatio, Lat.] 1. To fati 


ſatisfy ; to fill. 

2. To glut ; to pall ; to fill beyond natural : # By 3. 
To gratify deſire. 4. To ſaturate; to impregnate with 
as much as can be contained or imbibed. q | 
(1.) Thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful where the of 


heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the ſmell allayed ; for theſe ra- 
ther woo the ſenſe than ſatiate it. Bacon. 


Buying of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated gain; and 
men in trade ſeldom think of laying out their money upon land, 
till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 


well employ. | Locke. 
| — The looſen'd winds | 
Hurl'd high above the clouds; till all their force 
Conſum'd, her rav nous jaws th earth ſatiate clos d. Phillips. 
2.) Whatever novelty ts, children are preſently eager 


to have a taſte, and are as ſoon ſatiated with it. Locke. 

He may be ſatiated, but not ſatisfy d. Norris. 

| (3) I may yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, although 
they ſhould be ſatiated with my blood. King Charles. 


(g.) Why not ſalt of tartar draw more water out of the 
air, than in a certain proportion to its ity, but for want of 
an attractive force after it is ſatiatad with water? Newton. 

[from the verb.] Glutted ; full to ſatiety. 

When it has <vith, it ſeems a participle; when of, an ad- 


jective. 
Our generals, retir d to their eſtates; 
In life's cool evening, /atiate of applauſe, 
Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunſwiek's cauſe. 
Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſt'd and fatiate lay, 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
SATYETY. 2. /. | ſatietat, Lat, ſarieti, Fr.] Fulneſs - 


yond defire or pleaſure ; more 


enough ; weariſome- 
neſs — — ; ſtate of being 


led or glutted. 
eaves a ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the deep, 


And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. Shakeſp. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, eſpecially towards the 
time and ſuſpect of ſatiety, Wotton. 
In all pleaſures there is ſatiety : and after they be uſed, their 
— They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 
— ng — but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbu d, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. Milton. 


No ation, the uſefulneſs of which has made it the matter of 
duty, but a man may bear the continual purſuit of, without 


loathing or ſatiety. SP | South, 
The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, | | 
Without /atiety. though e er ſo | 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſa d. Pote. 
SA TIR. x. 8 


Latin, Fr. drapo di ſatan, Ital. ſattin, Duteh; 
A ſoft clole and ſhining flk " NN 
Upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of ſky-colour ſatin, coyered 
with plates of gold, and as it were Sake vid precious ſtones, 
that in it ſhe night ſeem armed, ' - Sidney, 
I The ladies dxgſs d in rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatiz, flower d with white and green, | 
And for a ſhade betwixt the gloomy gridelin. Dryden. 
Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 1 
Became black ſatin flounc'd with lace. Saut. 
Lay the child carefully in a caſe, covered with a mantle of 
blue ſatin, 1 |  Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SATIRE. . 45 [_ /atira, anciently ſatura, Latin; not from 
fatyrus, a ſatyr ; ſatire, Fr.] A poem in which wicked- 
neſs or folly is cenſured. Proper /atire is dilinguiſhed, 
by the generality of 32 from a 
. which is aimed againſt: a perſon ; k 
8 too frequently — b has on before 
He dares to ſing 
Where. vice tri | 
_ Is jatyr/ow the moſt of human kind. Dryden: 
6 — fatire, Dorſet lend your ear, =: 
patroniſe a muſe you cannot fear. Young 


ex 4 


Sari kICAL. c adj. ¶ fatiricus, Lat. ſatirigae, Fr. from ſatire.] 
1. Belonging to ſatire ; employed in writ- 
ing of invective. 2. 


.enſorious ; ſevere in language. 


1 


(t.) You muſt not think, that a ſatyrick ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh = Roſcommon . 
What human kind defires, and what they ſhun, 


Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, im ce of will, 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 
(2.) Slanders, fir ; for the ſatirical ſlave ſays here, that old 
men have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled. Shaleſp. 
He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, ſo he had nerd be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when duaces are ſatirich, 
I take it for a panegyrick. | Swift. 
SATI&ICALLY. adv {from ſatirical. } With invective; 
with intention to cenſure or vilify. 
He applies them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms, and kinds of 
philoſophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 
SA TIIAIS T. 3. [from ſatire} One who writes ſatices. 


I firft adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatiriſt. _ Hall. 
 Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt ſatyriſt of his time; 


but, in his nature, he has all the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpo- 
ſitions: in his writings he is ſevere, bold, undertaking ; in his 
nature gentle, modeſt, inoffenſive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been conſtantly the topicks of the 
moſt candid ſatyrifts, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Damon 


of Boileau. 5 Cleland. 
Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay; 
His anger moral, and his wifdom gay: 
Bleſt ſatyriff / who touch'd the mean ſo true, 
As ſhow'd vice had his hate and pity too. Pofe. 


To SA TIR IZE. v. 4. [ ſatirizer, Fr. from ſatire.] To 
ſure as in a ſatire. | | 

Covetouineſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the true meaning 

of 2 which was to ſetirize his prodigality and voluptu- 

ouſneſs. 

Should a writer ſingle out and point his raillery at cular 

perſons, or ſatirixe the miſerable, he might be ſure of pleaſing 


Cen- 


2 great part of his readers; but muſt be a very ill man if he 


could pleaſe himſelf. Addiſon. 
Il I infiſt that my lion's mouth be not defiled with ſcandal ; for I 
would not make uſe of him to revile the human ſpecies, and /a- 


tirixe his betters. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
It is as hard to ſatirixe well a man of diſtinguiſhed vices, as 


to praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſhed virtues. Swift. 
SATISFA'CTION. 2. /. [ ſatisfa#io, Lat. ſatisfafien, Fren.] 
1. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate of being 
pleaſed. 2. The act of pleaſing. 3. The ſtate of being 
leaſed, 4. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, 
ſineſs; conviction. 5. — ; that which pleaſes. 
6. Amends ; atonement for a crime ; recompenſe for an 
injury, 
6.3 Run over the cirele of earthly pleaſures, and had not 
God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from his own actions, he 
would be forced to complain that pleaſure was not ſati faction. 


South. 


(a.) The mind, having a power to ſuſpend the execution and 
ſatixfaSion of any of its deſires, is at liberty to conſider the 
| / 


objects of them. Locke, 
There are very few difcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, 
(4-) Wilt thou leave me fo unſatisfied ? | 
Shakeſþ. 
(5.) Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, „ 
The windy ſatigfaction of the brain. 
The rigid /atis/aFion, death Milton, 
By a final and ſatisfafive diſcernment of faith, we lay the 


ſatigfaction a r man takes, 
to which moſt men may not, with ſati faction enough to them- 
— What 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame; — 
(6.) Die he or juſtice muſt ; unleſs for him 
SaTrsra'CTIVE. adj. | ſatisfactus, Latin.) Giving ſatis- 
_ laſt effects upon the firſt cauſe of all things. Brown, 


or company. 
[*Elrange. 
ſelves, raiſe a doubt. Locke. 
ſatisfafion can you have? 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain | 
Dryden . Juvenal. 
Some other able, and as willin 7 
- cath. 
faction. 


Dryden. 


uncertainty, or unea- 


To SATURATE. v. a. [ /aturo, Latin] To 
„till no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain water is plentifully ſaturated with terreſtrial matter, 

and more or leſs ſtored with it. 


12e 


S A T 
SAT1SPAa'CTORILY. adv. [from ſatigfactery.] So as to 
content, 

Bellonins hath been more ſat Hactorilyj experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exentera- 
tion he _ theſe animals in their bellies. | Brown. 

in their memory to anſwer him ſat/sfaforily unto all 

6 9 OY Digby. 

SATISFA'CTORINESS, #, / [from ſatisfafory.] Power of 
ſatisfying ; power of giving content. 

The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's happineſs in his 
fruitions, * not from their want of ſati factor ineſe, but 
his want of an entire poſſeſſion of them. Boyle. 

Sarisr e roR x. adj. [ jatis/afoire, Fr. ſatisfactus, Lat. 
1. Giving ſatisfaction; giving content. 2. Atoning ; 
making amends. | 

(1.) An intelligent American would ſcarce take it for a = 
factory account, if, defiring to learn our architecture, he ſhould 
be told that a pillar was a thing ſupported by a balis. Locke. 

(2.) A moſt wiſe and ſufficient means of rettemption and 

ſalvation, by the ſatisfafory and meritorious death and obedi- 
ence of the incarnate fon of God, Jeſus Chriſt. Sander ſon. 
To SA'TISFY. v. a. [ ſatisfaire, Fr. ſatisfacio, Lat.] 1. To 
content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree a; that nothing more 
is deſired. 2. To feed to the fill. 3. To recompenſe; 
to pay to content. 4. To appeaſe by puniſhment. 5. To 
free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſpenſe. 6. To cou. 
vince. 6 
( 1.) A good man ſhall be ſat:5fied from himſelf, Proverbs. 
I'm ſatizfy'd. My boy has done his duty. Addiſon. 
(2.) Who hath cauſed it to rain on the earth, to /artsfy the 
deſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe the bud of the tender 
tree to ſpring forth ? | | Job. 
1 will purſue and divide the ſpoil : my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied 
upon them. 1, | . 
The righteous eateth to the ſatiqhing of his ſoul. Proverbs. 
(3.) He is well paid that is well ſatigſied; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 9 5 
And therein do account myſelf well paid. 
5 Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, 
Satisfy'd never ? That were to extend | 
His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Milton. 
(5.) Of many things uſeful and curious you may ſatisfy 
yourſelves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

This I would — be ſati qed in, whether the ſoul, when 
it thinks thus, ſeparate from the body, acts leſs rationally than 
when conjointly with it ? Locke, 

(6.) He declares himſelf ſatisfied to the contrary, in which he 

has given up the cauſe. | Dryden. 

When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, what can there 
put a ſtop and ſatisfy the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, 

when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locke. 
The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the Goſpel are in 
themſelves moſt firm, ſolid, and ſatrsfying. Atterbury. 


To SA TIS FY. v. 2. 1. To give content. 2. To feed to the 


Sbaleſp. 


full. 3. To make payment. | 
(.) By the quantity of filver they give or take, they eſtimate 
the value of other things, and ſatisfy for them: thus ſil ver be- 


comes the meaſure of commerce. Lache. 


SA'TURABLE. adj. [from ſaturate.) Impregnable with any 
thing *till it will receive no more. : | 
Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo various, yet if the atoms 

of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thoſe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities ; and conſequently the water 
would be ſaturable with the ſame quantity of any ſalt, which it 


is not. Grew's Coſmol. Sacra. 
Sa TURANT. adj. from ſaturans, Lat.] Impregnating to 
the fill. | 767 ng 


impregnate 


Woodward, 


K V 


His body bas been fully ſaturated with the fluid of light, to be To S ff. v. a. 
able to laſt ſo many years without any ſenſible diminution, 
Cheyne. 


though there are t emanations thereof, 
—— $t night ſucceeds 
A ſoften'd ſhade, and — earth 
Awaits the morning beam. Thomſon. 
3a'TURDAY. . J. [ræceprdæg, or rætennydæz, Saxon, 

according to Yerſteg:in, from ræxrep, a Saxon idol; mere 
probably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] The laſt day of the 
week. 


This matter II ed fully in laſt Satwrday's _—_ 


Sartv'rITY, 7. . [ ſaturitas, from ſaturo, Lat. 1 Felueb; 
the ſtate of being laturated ; repletion. | 
SATURN. ». /. | jaturne, Fr. ſaturnus, Lat.] 1. The re- 
motelt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem : ſuppoſed by aſtrologers 
to impreſs melancholy, dulneſs, or ſeverity of temper. 
2. [In — Lead. 
(1.) The ſmalleſt planets are placed neareſt the ſun and each 


other ; whereas Jupiter and Saturm, that are vallly greater, are 


wiſely removed to the extreme r Bentley. 
From the far bo 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. | Thomſon. 


Sa'TURNINE. La [ ſaturninus, Lat. ſaturnien, Fr. from 
Saturn.) Not light ; not volatile ; gloomy ; grave ; me- 
lancholy ; ſevere of temper : ſuppoled to be born under 

the dominion of Saturn. 

I may — readers unto two diviſions, the mercurial and 


ſaturnine: rſt are the gay part, others are of a more 
ſober and 1 turn. Addiſon. 


| SaTuU'RN1AN. adj. [ Jaturnius, Latin.] Happy; golden: 


uſed by poets — times of felicity, ſuch as are feigned 10 


have been in the reign of Saturn. 
Th'Auguitus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pore. 
SA'TYR. . /. [ jatyras, Lain} A ſylvan god: ſuppoſed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 
Satyrs, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in times paſt in the 
eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 
Sa'TYRIAsSLS. 2. /, [from / 
If the chyle be very 3 it breeds a {7 
abundance of ſeminal lymphas. F. 
SA'VAGE. adj. [ ſawvage, Fren. el uaggio, Ital.] 1. Wild; 
a 2. Untamed; cruel. 3. Uncivilized; bar- 
barous ; untaught ; wild; brutal. 
* 1.) Theſe godlike virtues wherefore do'ft thou hide, 
ecting private life, or more obſcure W 
Milton. 


In ſavage "dah ? 
ornels, and ſavage berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden. 
wiz? ) Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountam's top, 
— bears and ſavage lions roam. 
Hence with your little ones : 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too 

To do worſe to you, were full cruelty. Shakeſd. Macbeth. 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. P 


(3-) Thus K altogether a ſavage life, till Rao 
Toms Gar ole deviſed laws to govern them by. 


Raleigb. 
— The e clamour drown' d 

Both harp and voice. | Milton. 

A. herd of wild beafts on the mountains, or a ſavage drove 
of men in caves, might be ſo Uiſordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. Sfratt's Sermon s. 
Sa'vacs. 2. /, [from the adjective.] A man N and 

uncivilized ; a barbarian. | 

Long after theſe times were they but ſavages. | | Raleigh. 
The ſeditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 


emitting nothing of that which ſavages, enraged in the height 
uf their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 


To deprive us of metals is to make us mere auages; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, — houſes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our for ſkins of beaſts : 

tis to bereave us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of revealed reli- 


gon. Bentley. 


„or an 


Shakeſp. 


ſavage ; 


Sa'vaGELY. adv. 


on the Humour. 


8 A U 
from the noun.] To make barbarous, 


wild, or cruel, A word not well authorifed. 
— Priends, relations, Love himſelf, 

'4 by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. 

— ſavage.) Barbarouſly ; eruelly. 

Your caſtle is = your wife and babes 

Savageiy ſlau $ . Macbeth. 

Sa'VAGENESS. =. 4 [from /avage.] Barbarou 15 eru- 

elty; wildneſs. 


of (2 m_ unreclaimed blood 


— and bears, they ſa 
—— Javegeneſe aſide, have dove 
Shakeſþ. Winter's Tale. 


Like 
The Cycl un a people of Sicily, remarkable for Javage- 
neſs and cruelty 
Sa'VAGERY. ». 3 [from ſavage.] 1. Cruelty; — 
2. Wild growth. 
This is the bloodieft ſhame, 


(.) 
The wildeſt ſa vag vy, the vileſt ſtroke, 
1 ey Wrath or ſtaring Rage, 


That ever wall- 
Shakeſp. L. obn, 


 Shakeſþp. Hamlet, 


Preſented to the tears of ſoft Remorſe. 
| (2) ——— Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank 

Doth root upon ; while that the culter 1 
That hould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſp. H. v. 


S$ava'nna. z. /. [Spaniſh, according to Bailey.) An 
= meadow without wood ; paſture-ground in Ame- 


"He thee rides poſt th a country may tell how, in general, 
the parts lie; Tre in one 
part, and ſavanas i in another. Locke. 
Plains immenſe, 

And vaſt where the wand'ring 
Unix d, is in 2 verdant ocean loſt. Sammer. 
SAUCE. 1. J. ¶ fauce, ſaulſe, Fren ſalſa, Ital.] 1. Some- 
thing eaten with food to improve its taſte. 2. To ſerve 


one the ſame Sau ck. 
injury with another. 


(1.) ne ans of the ſport was, that we had our ho- 
nours for ever loſt, part] 


our own faults, _— b 
. gs 
| To feed were beſt at home; 


A vulgar phraſe to retaliate one 


From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. | Shakeſp. Macheth. 
— Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his ite. Shale ſp. 


Such was the /auce of Moab's noble feaſt, 
Till night far ſpent invites them to their reſt. Convley. 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him whoſe meat is 

nothing but ſauces; they are healthleſs, chargeable, 1 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the Indies. 
Baker. 


To Sauce. v. «. [from the noun.] 1. To accompany meat 


with ſomething of higher reliſh. 2. To gratify with rich 
taſtes, Obſolete. 3. To intermix or accompany with 
any 2 good, or, ironically, with any thing bad. 
ANTI RON 
Who ſeeks e | 
With thy moft iſon. 18 $ 
(3-) Then fell the to —_ her defires with threatenings, 
that we were in a great lexity, reftrained to ſo oo. Tug A 
bondage, and yet reſtrained by ove, which I cannot tell how, 
in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anſwering. Si 
All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, | 
be but folly mixed with bitterneſs, and forrow fauced with 


tance. . 
Fr Thou fay'ft his meat was ſauc'd with 1 . 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions. Jbaleſp. 


Sa'uCEBOX. 2. /. [from ſauce, or rather from Jauq.] An 
impertinent or petulant fellow. 
The fooliſh old poet ſays, that the fouls of ſome women are 
made cf ſea-water ; this has encouraged my ſauceboæ to be witty 
upon me. Addiſon, Ipectator. 


S A U 


Su αE AN. 2. | ſauce and par. 
long handle, in which ſauce or {mall things are boiled. 
Your maſter will not allow you a ſilver ſaucepan. Sift. 
Sau'ceR. . f. [ ſauciere, French; from ſauce.] 1. A 
ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce is ſet on the table. 
2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is 
ſet. 
(1.) Infuſe a pugil of new violets ſeven times, and it ſhall 
make the vi o freſh of the flower, as, if brought in a 
ſaucer, you ſhall ſmell it before it come at you. Bacon 


] A ſmall ſuillet with a 


Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts 
For ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, 
With ſaucer e horns. Hudibras. 


Sue x. adv. | from ſaucy.] Impudently ; impertinently ; 
petulantly ; in a ſaucy manner. 
Though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily into the world be- 
fore he was ſent for, yet was his mother fair. Sbaleſp. 
A fieed ſervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
ſauciſy, had almoſt all the words; and, amongſt other things, 
he atked in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was likewiſe a 
freed ſervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anſwered, I 
would have ſtood behind his hate, and. held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himſelf very ſaucily. Addiſon. 
Sav'cingss. z. / [from ſaucy.] Impudence; petulance ; 
impertinence ; contempt of ſuperiours. „ 
With how-ſweet ſaws the blam'd their 2 

To feel the panting heart, which through her ſide 
Did beat their hands. | | Sidney. 
By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a patent 
for his ſaucineſs. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well, 

— Being intercepted in your ſport, 
| Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 

For ſaucineſs. Sbateſp. Titus Andronicus. 


It is ſaucineſs in a creature, in this caſe, to reply. Bramb. 
Imputing it to the natural ſaucineſs of a t, they made 
him eat his words. L' Eflrange. 


You ſaucineſs, mind your pruning-knife, or I may uſe it for 
This might make all other ſervants challenge the ſame liberty, 
and grow pert upon their maſters ; and when this ſaucineſs be- 
came univerſal, what leſs miſchief could be expected than an 
old Scythian rebellion ? Callier on Pride. 


SAUCISSE. n. /. French.) In gunnery, a long train of 


powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches diameter, in order to fire a bombcheſt. Bailey. 
SAUCISSON. . /. [French] In military architecture, 
ſaggots or faſcines made of large boughs of trees bound 
together. They are commonly uſed to cover men, to 
make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſtworks in ditches 
full of water, to render the way firm fer 2 
5 ailey. 
SA'UCY. adj. [I know not how this word. can be eaſily 2 
duced from /auce : it may come more properly from al- 
fas, Lat.] Pert; petulant ; contemptuous of ſuperiours ; 
inſolent ; impudent ; impertinent. We 
You are more ſaucy with lords than the heraldry of your birth 
and virtue gives you commiſſion. hakeſp. 
Study is like the heay'ns glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep ſearch' d with ſaucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
dave baſe authority from others books. 
And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
ing wrong d as we are by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 


Sbaleſp. 


As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Sbaleſp. K. Jobn. 


Po werꝰs firſt pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free - born man; and with a ſaucy eye 
Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty. 

I loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride 


Denham's Sophy. 


Hy untun'd ears I hear his numbers try'd. Roſcommon. 
| Na ſapcy. citizen ſhall dare | | 
To ſtrike a ſoldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent | 
The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 


8 av 


Homer, to expreſs 3 man both timorous and ſaucy, makes uſe 
of a kind of point, namely, that he had the Be of a dog, but 


the heart of a deer, | Addiſon, Spectator. 

To SAVE. v. a. [ /auver, ſaulver, Fr. /alvo, Lat.] 1. To 

preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 2. To preſerve fi- 

nally from eternal death. 3. Not to ſpend or loſe; to 

hinder from being ſpent or loſt. 4. To reſerve or lay by. 

5. To ſpare ; to excuſe. 6. To ſalve; to reconcile. 7. 
o take or embrace opportunely, ſo as not to loſe. 

(1.) Let me die ere men can ſay God ſave the _ 

ep. 

One ſhall cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor ſave him out of 2 

trouble. Paiah, xlvi. 7 

A wond”rous ark, 


To ſave himſelf and houthold from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools of blood, 


From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall ſave. Dryden 
Will no ſuperiour genius ſnatch the quill, 5 
And ſave me on the brink from writing ill ? Young. 


(2.) Whatſoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlet. 
love and ſaving mercy which God ſheweth towards his church, 
the only proper ſubject thereof is this church. Hockex. : 
There are ſome that will be ſaved, and ſome that will be 

damned. Shakeſ! 
Me are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; but of 
them that believe, to the ſuwvizg of the ſou], Heb. x. 39. 
His merits /ave them. Ailton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, and perſe 
veres in the faith and duties of our religion, ſhall certainly be 

ſaved. | Reger. 

(3-) We may be confident whatever God does is intended 
for our good, and whatever we interpret otherwiſe we can get 


nothing by repining, nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. Temple. 
With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 
And ſave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and fo little won, | 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 
4.) He ſhall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not ſave of that 


which he deſired. 


| Job, xx. 20. 
They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 


Now fave a nation, and now ſave a groat. Pope. 
When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav d a candle's end. Pepe. 


I.,.) Will you not ſpeak to ſave a lady's bluſh ? Dryden. 
Our author ſaves me 8 with tragedy. Dryden. 
Theſe finews are not ſo much unſtrung, 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv d; 
And when they are, then will I ſteal to death, 
Silent and unobſerv'd, to ſave his tears. Dryd. Don Sebaf. 
(6.) How build, unbuild, contrive WY 
To /ave appearances ; how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton's: Paradiſe Loft. 
(7.) The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents to Crom- 
well, foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the caſtles in Ireland, juſt 
e the tide, and putting in a ftock of merit ſufficient. Swift. 
To SAVE. v. 2. To be cheap. | EE 
Braſs ordnance ſaveth in the quantity of the material, and in 
the charge of mounting and carriage. | Bacon. 
SAVE. adv. [This word, adverbially uſed, is, like except, 
originally the imperative of the verb.] Except; not in- 
cluding. It is now little uſed. 
—— But being all defeated, ſave a few, 


Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe ſie cx. /. enſer. 
All the conſpirators, ſawe only he, | 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Shakeſþ. 


He never put down a near ſervant, ſave only Stanley, the 
lord chamberlain. | Bagon's Henry VII. 
How have I then with whom to held converſe, 

_ Save with the creatures which I made? Milton. 
Saivealr, =. . [ ſave and all.] A ſmall pan inſerted into 
a candleſtick to {ave the ends of candles. . 
Sa'ver. 1. / [from /ave.] 1. Preſerver ; reſcuer. 2. One 
who eſcapes loſs, though without gain. 3. A good hut 

band. 4. Ons who lays up and grow rich. 
+ » 


. 


| 5 Av 
(1.) They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of that 


country. ö Mt Sidney, 
2.) Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 
To make himſelf a ſaver where he can. | Dryden. 


Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? 
(A.) By nature far from pon and yet a greater ſparer 
than a ſaver ; for m_ e had ſuch means to accumulate, 
yet his garriſons and his feaſtings ſoaked his exchequer. Wotton. 
Sa'viwn. . / { ſabina, Latin; ain, ſabin, French.) A 
plant. 15 . | 
Sa'vinc. adj. [from ſave.] 1. Frugal ; parſimonious; not 
laviſh. 2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. 
(1.) She loved money ; for ſhe was ſaving, and applied her 
fortune to pay John's clamorous debts. 


 Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 
Saui 


Be /aving of your candle. | ft. 

(2.) Silvio, finding his application unſucceſsful, was reſolved 

to make a /awving bargain z and ſince he could not get the widow's 

eſtate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. Addiſon. 

3a'vinG. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of 

the verb ſave adverbially uſed.] With exception in 
favour of. 

All this world's glory ſeemeth vain, 


And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſawing ſhe. Spenſer. 


Such laws cannot be abrogated, ſawing only by whom they 
were made; becauſe the intent of them being known unto none 


but the author, he alone can judge how long it is requiſite they 
ſhould endure. | Hooker . 
Saving the reverence due to ſo great a man, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. 
Sa'vinc. / [from /ave.] 1. Eſcape of expence ; ſome- 
what preſerved from being ſpent. 2. Exception in 
—_— ns br 
1.) It is a t ſaving in all ſuch lights, if they can 
as : fair and Sake . others, and yet laſt longer. Bacon. 
By reducing intereſt to four fer cent. there was a conſiderable 
ſaving to the nation; but this year they give ſix. Addiſon. 
(2.) Contend not with thoſe that are too ſtrong for us, but 
ſtil] with a ſaving to honeſty; for integrity muſt be ſupported 
againſt all violence. | | L' Eftrange. 
Sa'vinGcLY. adv. [from ſaving.] With parſimony. 
Sa'vinGNEss. . . from /aving.] 1. Parfimony ; fru- 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation, 


gality. . 
SAVIiouR. 2. [ ſauveur, Fr.] Redeemer; he that has 


graciouſly ſaved mankind from eternal death, | | 
So judg'd he man, both judge and Saviour ſent. Milton. 
However conſonant to reaſon his precepts appeared, nothing 
could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their God and 
Saviour, but their being firmly perſuaded of the miracles he 
wrought. 
To Sa\UnTER. v. n. [aller à la ſainte terre, from idle peo- 
ple who roved about the country, and aſked charity 


under pretence of going à la ſainte terre, to the holy land; 


or /ans terre, as having no ſettled home. ] 
about — 2. To loiter ; to linger. 
(1.) The cormorant is ſtill ſauxtering by the ſea- fide, to ſee if 
he can find any of his braſs caſt up. L' Eftr ange. 
Tell me, why ſaunt'ring thus from place to place 


1. To wander 


I meet thee; Nævolus, with clouded face? Dryden's Juv. 
So the young ſquire, when firſt he comes. 

From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's, 

Without one notion of his own, | | 

He ſaunters wildly up and down. Prior. 
Here ſaunt ring prentices o'er Otwa 3 Cay. 
Led by my — be ſau ter d 22 4 

And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. 


(2.) Though putting the mind upon an unuſual ſtreſs that 
may diſcourage, ought. to be avoided ; yet this muſt not run it 
into a lazy ſauntering about ordiuary things. pin Locke. 
If men were weaned from their ſauntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run uſeleſly away, they would 
a&quire ſkill in hundreds of things. | Locke, 


Ray on the Creation. 


To Sa'vour. v. 4. 1. To like; to taſte or ſmell 


Addiſon.. 


S A 
— The brainleſs ſtripling 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 
A ſaunt ring tribe ! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 


With yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Tickel. 
Sa'vory. n. /. [ ſavoree, Fren. ſatureia, Latin.] A plant. 
Miller. 


8 1 : 
Sift Sa'vaur. 2. J. [ ſaveur, Fr.] 1. Aſcent; odour. 2. Taſte ; 


power of atfecting the palate. 


(1) What ſavor is better, if phyſick be true, 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue? Tuſſer. 

Benzo calls its ſmell a tartareous and helliſh ſavour. Abbot. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 

A ſavour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Sbaleſp. 
I ſme]l ſweet ſavourt, and I feel ſoft things. Shakeſ. 


_ ſawvour, are — _ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3.}.—= ta | 

The /awour of death from all things. Milton. 
A direter influence from the fun gives fruit a better ſavour 

and a greater worth. South. 


To Sa'vouR. v. n. [ ſavourer, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To 
have any particular ſme]l or taſte. 2. To betoken ; to 
have an appearance or intellectual taſte of ſomething. 

(2.) This ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing, and ſawoxreth 
of conceit and ſome reading. Spenſer on Ireland. 

e duke's anſwers to his appeachments are very diligent] 

and — couched ; and though his heart was big, yet they all 

ſavour of an humble ſpirit. | Wotton. 
That ſawours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 
If *twere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 
This boldneſs might become thee ; | 
But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs ſawours | 
Of ſome defi Denham's Sopby. 


i Kö party. an. 
with de- 


light. 2. To exhibit taſte of. . 

( 1.) Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths ſavour but themſelves. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Thou ſawoureft not the things that be of God. Matt. 

Sa'VouRILY. adv. [from ſavoury.) 1. With guſt ; with 
appetite. 2. With a pleaſing reliſh. 
| Er! The collation he fell to very ſawourily. 
is mufti is ſome Engliſh renegado, 

ing. 5 Dryden Don &. 

(2.) There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 

When filly plays fo ſawvourily go down. Dryden. 


Sa'vourinsss. =. /. [from /avoury.} 1. Taſte pleaſing 
and picquant, 2. Pleaſing ſmell. 


_ [CU Eftrange. 
he talks ſo ſavourily of 


SA'VOURY. adj. ¶ ſavourenx, Fr. from ſavaur.] 1. Pleaſing _ 
to the ſmell. 2. Picquant to the taſte. | 
.) ——— The pleaſant ſavoury ſmell 

So quicken'd appetite, that I | 

Could not but taſte | Milton's Par. Loft. 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, 

Grateful to appetite | more pleas'd my ſenſe 

Than ſme} of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 

Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. Milton. 

(2.) Savoury meat, ſuch as my father loveth. Geneſis. 

The ſavoury pulp they chew. Milton. 


Savo'y, n, /. [ braſſea ſubaudica, Latin.) A ſort of col- 


wort. 


Sa'uSaGE. 2 /. | ſaucifſe, Fr. ſalſum, Lat.) A roll or ball 
made commonly of pork. or veal, and ſometimes of beef, 
minced very ſmall, with ſalt and ſpice ; ſometimes it is 
ſtuffed into the guts of fowls, and ſometimes only rolled in 
flower. | eo wine Jigs ne Fenty} If 

aw. The preterite of ſee, 

— I never ſaw till now BE 

Sight more deteftable, . TRE Milton. 

SAW. s. . [ ſawe, Daniſh ; paga, or rige, Saxon; ſcie, Fr.] 
1. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition of which. wood. 


s A * 
or metal is cut. 2. [Saga, Saxon; ſaeghe, Dutch.) A 


ſaying ; a maxim; a ſentence ; an axiom; a proverb. 
(r.) The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end 
of the ſaw, and not towards the handle of the ſaw, or ſtraight 
between the handle and end; becauſe the ſaw is deſigned to act 
only in its progreſs forwards, a man having in that more ſtrength 
than he can have in drawing back his ſaw, and therefore when 
he draws it back, he bears it lightly off the unſawn ſtuff, which 
enables him the longer to continue his ſeveral progreſſions of the 
ſaw. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
The roach is a leather-mouth'd fiſh, and has ſaww-like teeth in 
his throat. Walton's Angler. 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and founding axes inade. Dryden. 
| — lf they cannot cut, 
His ſaavs are toothleſs, and his hatchets lead. Pore. 
(2.) Good king, that muſt approve the common ſaw : 
Thou out of Heaven's benediction comꝰ ſt 
To the warm fun ! 
From the table of my memory 
T'll wipe away all ſaws of books. 
His weapons, holy ſaws of ſacred writ. Shakeſp. 
Strict age and ſour ſeverity, - 
With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie. Milton. 
To Saw. part. /awed and /awn. [ /cier, Fr. from the noun.] 
To cut timber or other matter with a ſaw. 
They were ſtoned, they were ſawn aſunder. _ Hebrews. 
A carpenter, after he hath ſaaun down a tree, and wrought it 
handſomely, ſets it in a wall. 
Maſter - workmen, when they direct any of their underlings to 
ſaw a piece of ſtuff, have ſeveral phraſes for the ſawing of it 
they dom ſay, ſaw the piece ef ſtuff; but, draw 
through it; give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. RR =» 
It is an incaleſceney, from a ſwift motion, ſuch as that of 
running, threſhing, or ſawmg. Ray on the Creation. 
If 1 cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
was co-extended with the limb, and had a piece of it /awn 
through. | Collier. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Sa'wpusrT. n./. [ ſaw and duſt.] Duſt made by the attri- 


tion of the ſaw. 
If the membrane be fouled by the ſawwduft of the bone, wipe 
it off with a ſponge. Viſeman t Surgery. 
Rotten ſawduſt, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 
| | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Sa'wersn. . /. au and F. A ſort of fiſh with a kind 
of dentated horn. | 
Sa'werT. n. |. | ſaw and pit.) Pit over which timber is 
laid to be ſawn by two men. Sos 
Let them from forth a /@wyp?t ruſh at once 
With fome diffuſed ſong. Shakeſp, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
They colour it by laying it in a ſawit that hath oak ſawduſt 
therein. | 
Saw-worT. #./. ſerratula, Lat.] A plant like the greater 
c2ntaury, from which this differs in having ſmaller heads, 
and from the knapweed in having the borders of the leaves 
cut into ſmall ſharp ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a 
ſaw. ; Ten 
Saw-WREST. 2 /. | ſaw and wreft.] A ſort of tool. 


With the ſaw-wreft they ſet the teeth of the ſaw ; that is, 
they put one of the notches of the wreſt between the firſt two 


teeth on the blade of the ſaw, and then turn the handle horizon- 
tally a I'ttle about upon the notch towards the end of the.faw ; 
and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſomewhat towards you, and 
the ſecond tooth from you. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
g x. /. ¶ ſcieur, Fr. from jaw.] One whole 


trade is to ſaw timber into boards or beams. 


Dawn. 
SAWYER. 


The pit- ſaw is uſed by joiners, when what they have to do 


may be as ſoon done at home as ſend it to the ſawyers, Maxon. 
SA'XIFRAGE, 3. . [ ſaxifrage, Fr. ſaxifraga, Lat.] A plant. 
 Saxifrage, quaſi ſaxum frangere, to break the ſtone, is ap- 
plicable to any thing having this property; but is a term 
moſt commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of itz 
mae dicinal vir: ues to this effect. . 
SAX IT RACE Meadow. n. ſ. | filanun, Lat.) A plant. 
XI AACOus. adj. [ ſaxum and frage, Lat.] Diſſolvent 
of the ſtone. | 


Wiſdom, xi. 11. 


the ſaw 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Miller. 


1 


Becauſe goat's blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ſtone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond; and 
ſo it came to be ordered that the goats ſhould be fed on ſaxifra- 
gous herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power to break the 

| ſtone, | Brown's Vuls. Err. 
To SAY. v. 4. preter. /aid. reczan, Saxon; ſeggen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſpeak ; to utter in words; to tell. 2. Toallege 
by way of argument. 3 To tell in any manner. 4 Lo 
repeat; to rehearſe : as, to ſay a part; to ſay a leſion, 

5. To pronounce without ſinging. 
(1.) Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight, Spenſer, 

In this flumbry agitation what have you heard her ſay ? 

Shakeſp. 

Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not ſay thee nay. 1 225 

Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. ark. 

(2.) After all can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will ſtill be 
true, that many things poſſibly are, which we know not of. 

| | Tillotſon. 

In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify ourſelves, as the rich young 
man in the goſpel did, by appealing to the great duties of the 
law ; unleſs we can ſay ſomewhat more, even that we have been 
liberal in our diſtributions to the poor. Atterbury. 

(3-) With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence, 

Came meſſenger with letters which his meſſage ſaid. 


Fat en. 

(5-) Then ſhall be ſaid or ſung as follows. . — 

To oy. v. #. 1. To ſpeak; to pronounce ; to utter; to 
relate. 


2 2. In poetry, /ay is often uſed before a queſtion ; 
ten. 


( 1.) He ſaid moreover, I have ſomewhat to ſay unto thee ; 
and ſhe ſaid, ſay on. 1 Kings. 
The council - table and ſtar- chamber hold, as Thucydides Vi 
of the Athenians, for honourable that which pleaſed, and for 
juſt that which profited. Clarendon, 
The lion here has taken his right meaſures, that is to ſay, he 
has made a true judgment. L'Elrange. 


Of ſome propoſitions it may be difficult to ſay whether they 


affirm or deny; as when we /ay, Plato was no fool. Watts. 
11. {Be} Say firſt what cauſe | | 
Mov'd our grand parents to fall off? Milton. 


Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well-ſpent ? 
And who more bleſt, who chain'd his country; ſay, 
Or he whoſe virtue figh'd to loſe a day? Pope. 

SAY. #./. [from the verb.] 1. A ſpeech ; what one has to 
lay. 2. [For a. Sample, 3. Trial by a ſample. 
4. 5 Fr.] Silk. Obſolete. 5. A kind of E 
ſtuff. | | 

(r.) He no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a cunning ſnap. . 


Swift. . 


| 8 5 L'Eſirange. 
(2.) So good a ſay invites the eye, | 

A little downward to eſpy 

The lively cluſters of her breaſts, Sidney. 


Since thy outſide looks. ſo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue ſome ay of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood I diſdain. | Shateſp. 
(3-) This gentleman. having brought that earth to the publick 
"ſay maſters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fuſion, 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with a 
peculiar flux ſeparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 
Sa NIN q. . /. [from ſay.] Expreſſion; words; opinion 
ſententiouſly delivered. 
—— thank thee, Brutus, | | 

That thou halt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. Sbaleſp. 
| Moſes fled at this ſayin?, and was a ſtranger in Midian. 44. 
Many are the ſayings of the wiſe, | 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude. | Milton. 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 


plauſible ſayings, ſuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
1 RE | : Tull 57. 
Me poetick folks, who muſt refrain 
Our meaſur d ſayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, 
Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. Prior. 


The ſacred function can never be hurt by their /ayings, it not 
firſt reptoached by our doings, Atterbury.. 


S C A 


SCAB. u. / freab, Saxon; ſcabbia, Ital. ſchabbe, Dutch ; 
ſcabies, Lat.] 1. An incruſtation formed over a fore by 
dried matter. 2. The itch or mange of horſes. 3. A 
paltry fellow, ſo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. 

: N a What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, ; | 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

That free from gouts thou may ſt preſerve thy care, 

And clear from ſcabs produc'd by freezing air. Dryden. 
(3 ) I would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, and I had the 
ſcratching of thee, I would make thee the loathſom'ft ſcab in 

Greece. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


Well ſaid, wart, thou art a good /cab : there is a teſter for 


thee. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a ſcab of 3 currier. 


| | L' Eflrange. 
This vap'ring ſcab muſt needs. deviſe a 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies. Swift. 


Sca'sBarD. =. / | ſchap, German. Funias.] The ſheath of 


a ſword. 


Enter fortune's gate, 
Nor in thy ſcabbard ſheath that famous blade, 
Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate, Fairfax. 
What eyes! how keen their glances ! you do well to keep 
em veil'd : they are too ſharp to be truſted out o th' ſcabbard. 
Dryden s Staniſb Fryar. 
Sc BBB D. adj. [from ſcab.) 1. Covered or diſeaſed with 
ſcabs, 2. Paltry ; forry ; vile; worthleſs. 
(r.) The briar fruit make thoſe that eat them Jann, 
acon. 
(2.) To you ſuch ſcabd'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw. . Dryden. 
Sca'BRzDNESS. #./. from ſcabbed.) The ſtate of being 
feabbed: | | 
n. /. [from cably.] The quality of being 


SCAa'BBINESS, 

ſcabby. | 
Sca'sBY. adj. [from ſcab.) Diſeaſed with ſcabs. 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as mapple rind, 

So /cabby was, that would have loath'd all womankind. 


A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has piere'd them to the quick. den. 
If the grazier. ſhould b ing me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the fame price for a whole hundred, without 
giving me ſecurity to reftore my money fur thoſe that were lean, 
thorn, or ſcabby, I would be none of his cuſtomer. Suit 
SCa's10Us. adj. L ſcabigus, Lat.] Itchy; leprous. 


In the Spring /c eruptions upon the ſkin were epidemical 
from the acidity of the blood. gf Arbuthuot on Air. 


* x. /. ¶ ſcabieuſe, French; /cabioſa, Latin.) A 


— | 

SCA'BROUS. 3. 1 { ſcabreux, Fr. ſcaber, Lat.] 1. Rough; 

_ rugged ; pointed on the furface. 2. Harſh ; unmufical. 
655 Urine, black and bloody, is occaſioned by ſomething 
ſharp or ſcabraus wounding the Lal blood - veſſels: if the tone 
is ſmooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 
.) Lueretius is ſcabruus and rough in theſe : he ſeeks them, 
as ſome do Chauceriſms. which were better . | 


Sca'BROUSNESS. . 5 [from ſcabrous.] Roughneſs ; tug- 
gedneſs. | 
Sca'nworrT. 2. J. { helexium.| A plant. Ainſworth. 


Sear, #. . A kind af fiſh. Probably the ſame with 


SCA'FFOLD. a. /; [e{chafaut, French; /chavet,. Dutch ; 
n to how. 1. A temporary gallery or ſtage 
raiſed either ſor ſhows or ſpecta uss, 2. The 


gallery 
raiſed for execution af great male factors. 3. Frames of 
ti mber erected on the ſide of a building for the workmen. 
78 Pardon — 14420 7 7 7 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dard 


** 


Fairy Queen. 


To SCALD. wv. a. | ſealdare, Italian; calidus, Lat.] 


Jobaſon. 


8 C A 
On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth | 
80 eat an — | Sha « Henry V. 
2 — The throng "oP ” 


On banks and ſcaffolds under ſky might ſtand. Milton. 
(2.) Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein, that a ſcaffold of 
execution ſhould grow a ſcafol4 of coronation. Signey. 
(3-) Theſe ou beauties are but the props and ſcaffolds 

On which we built our love, which, now made perfect, 
Stands without thoſe ſupports. Denham's So, hy. 
| N _ Go hundred commons to the ſenate ; then abo- 
iſhed the office of tribune, as being only a ſcafel2 to tyranny, 
whereof he had no further uſe, 3 W ges. 


To Sca'rFoLD. v. a. {from the noun.] To furniſh with 
frames of timber. 
SCA'FFOLDAGE. 2. /. [from ſcaffold.] 
floor. 
A ſtrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 
*Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. Shakeff. 
Sca'FFOLDING. #,/, [from ſcaffold.] 1. Temporary frames 
or ſtages. 2. Building lightly erected, ER 
(.) What are riches, empire, r, 


Gallery ; hollow 


ure. 
(2.) — Send forth your lab' ring thought; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, | 

Of cochng whirlpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke ; 

Yet this ſolution but once more atfords 

New change of terms and ſcaffalding of words. 
ScaLa'pe. : 1. J. French; ſcalada, Spaniſh, from /cala, 
ScAaLa'po.{ Lat. a ladder.] A ſtorm given to a place by 

raiſing adders againſt the walls. 

What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould within two 
months have. won one town. of importance by ſcalado, battered 
and aſſaulted another, and overthrown great forces in the-field ? 

| | Bacon. 

Thou raiſedft thy. voice to record the ſtratagems, the arduous 
exploits, and the nocturnal ſcalade of needy heroes, the terror of 
your peaceful citizens. Arbuthnot s Hift, of F. Bull. 
SCA'LARY. adj. [from ſcala, Latin.]. Proceeding by ſteps 

like thoſe of a ladder. | 
He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated places and ſcalary 
aſcents, that they might better aſcend or mount their horſes, 
Brown "s Pulp. Err, 

1. To 


Pap e. 


Pricr. 


— with hot liquor. 2. A provincial phraſe in huſ- 
( 1.) — I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen —— . Shateſp. K. Jobn. 
| majeſty ! TY 
When thou do'ſt pinch thy bearer, thou do'ſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 3 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


That ſcaldt with ſafety. 
Thou art a foul in bliſs ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do /cald like molten lead, Shakeſh. King Lear. 
the blue flames of ſcalding brimſtone fall, 
Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all. 
— That I gri tis true; 
But tis a grief of fury, not deſpair 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
It /calds along my cheeks, like the ned... 
FO ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 
2200 | 3 Dryden g Cleomenc.. 
It, depends not on his will to perſuade. humſelf, that what 
actually ſcalds him, feels, cold. Locke. ' 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs ; but /ca/dizg hot may confirm, the 
tumour: heat, 0 i I, doth not reſolve and attenuate the 
Joes, of a human 
ons. 


' Convley. 


dy.z for too great heat will produce concre · 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


. 


\The beſt thing we can do with Wood is to feli him; 
For which operation there's nothing more 


Than the | he deals in, his own melted copper. Si. 
(2.) In ſhire the ſour land they fallow when the fun is 
pretty high, which they call a /calding fallow, Mortimer. 
SCALD. 3. J. {from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 
| 6 Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with ſcurff and filthy ſcald. 
ScaLD. adj. Paltry ; ſorry ; ſcurvy. 
— — Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rhymers 
Ballad us out o tune. | Shakeſþ. 
Sca'LDauEAD. x. / | fealladur, bald, Iſlandick. Hickes.) A 
loathſome difeaſe ; « kind of local - in which the 
head is covered with a continuous ſcab. | 
The ſerum is by the infection of the touch of a ſalt 
humour, to which ſcab, pox, and ſcaidbead are W 
| 7 | Flyer. 
SCALE. . / reale, Saxon; ſebael, Dutch; ſal, Iſlandick.] 


Spenſer. 


1, A balance: a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam againſt ano- 


ther veſſel ; the diſh of a balance. 2. The ſign Libra in 
the Zodiack. 3. [Eſcaille, Fr. ſqzama, Lat.) The ſmall 
ſhells or cruſts which lying one over another make the 
coats of fiſhes. 4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; 
a thin lamina. 5. [Scala, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; 
means of aſcent. 6. The act of ſtorming by ladders. 
7. R gradation ; a regular ſeries riſing like a ladder. 
2." gure ſubdivided by lines like the ſteps of a ladder, 
which is uſed to meaſure proportions between pictures 
and the thing repreſented. 9. The ſeries of harmonick 
or muſical proportions. 10. Any thing marked at equal 
diſtances. 
| „ e If thou tak ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound, if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
Thou dieſt. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Yeur vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, | 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakeſp. 
Here's an equivocator, that could ſwear, in both the ſcales, 
againſt either ſcale. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Long time in even ſcale 
The battle bung. Milton's Pay. Loft. 
The world's ſcales are even; what the main | 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The ſcales are turn'd, her kindneſs weighs no more 


Now than my vows. Waller. 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail; | 
I weigh no merit by the common ſcale, 
The conſcience is the teſt. Dryden. 


If we conſider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put that 
in the ſcales againſt brute manimate matter, we may affirm 
without overvaluing human nature, that the ſoul of one virtuous 
and religious man is of greater worth and excellency than the fun 
and his planets. | Beniley' . 
(2.) Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The ſcales, as the juſt product of his flames. Creecb. 
(J.) He puts him on a coat of mail, 
ich was made of a fiſh's ſcale. | Drayton. 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the ſcales, 
— of the incenſed whales. Waller. 
(.) Take jet and the ſcales of iron, and with a wet feather, 
when the ſmith hath taken an heat, tate up the ſcales that fly 
from the iron, and thoſe ſcales you ſhall grind upon your pain- 
ter's ſtone. „ Peacham. 
When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wound, burning re- 


tards the feparation.. Sharp's Surg.. 
Love refines- | | 


The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ſeat 
In reaſon, and is judicious : is the ſcale 


To SCALE. v. 4. [ ſcalare, Italian. 


ders ſcaled the walls. 


Sca'LLION. 3. /. [ea 


| s e A 
* ſiege, encamp'd ; by batt'ry, ſcale, aud mine | 
aulting. ; | Milton's Par. Le 
(.) Well haft thou the /cale of nature ſet, 
From centre to circumference, whereon 
In contemplation of created things, 
By ſteps we may aſcend to God. Milton's Par. J. 2 
The ſcale of the creature is a matter of high ſpeculation. 
(ren. 
The higher nature {ill advances, and preſerves his ſup-riority 
in the ſcale of being. | Addiſon. 
All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analopy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whoſe images are 
more or leſs expreſſive, according to their ſeveral gradations 11. 
the ſcale of beings. Cheyne's Phil, Pr. 
We believe an inviſible world, and a ſcale of ſpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourſelves. Bent. Serm. 
Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The /ca/e of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope. 
(8.) The map of London was ſet out in the year 1658 by 
r. Newcourt, drawn by a ſcale of yards. Graun:. 
(9-) The bent of his thoughts and reaſonings run up and 
down this ſcale, that no peoplecan be happy but under good go- 
yernments. | 5 Temple. 
(10.) They take the flow o' th' Nile 
By certain ſcale i th' pyramid : they know 
By th' height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Sb. Ant. and Cleotatra 
1. [From cala, a 
ladder.) To climb as by ladders. 2. [From ſcale, a 
ballance.] To meaſure or compare; to weigh. 3. 
From ſcale of a fi ſn.] To ſtrip of ſcales ; to take off in. 
a thin lamina. 4. To pare off a ſurface. | 
(1.) Often have I cal d the cx oak, 
All to diſlodge the raven of ho 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, 
The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtrife S/ enſer. 
They aſſailed the breach, and others with their ſcaling la- 
| Knolles's Hift. of the T 
The way ſeenis difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing againſt a higher foe. Milton. 
Walter. 


Heav'n with theſe engines had been ſcal'd, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail d. 

When the bold Typheus ſcaſ'd the fky, 
And forc'd great Jove from his own heay'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods all ſuffer'd. 

(2.) You have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, | 
That he's your fixed enemy. Shakefp. Coriol. 
(3-) Raphael was ſent to ſcale away the gn” off Tobit's 

| 0b. i. 17. 


D ryden, 


yes. 
(4+) If all the mountains were ſcaled, and the earth made 


even, the waters would not overflow its ſmooth ſurface. Burnet. . 


* Ta SCALE. vv. n. To peel off in thin particles. 


Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter and crab: the old 
ftkins are found, but the old ſhells never; fo as it is like they 
ſcale off, and crumble away by degrees. Bacon. 


SCa'LED. adj. [from ſcale.] Squamous ; having ſcales like 


Cs. | 
Half my Egypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal d ſnakes. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop 


SCALE'NE. n. /. French; ſcalenam, Lat.] In geometry, 


a triangle that has its three ſides unequal to each other. 
| Bailey. 


Sca'LinEss. 2. . [from ſcaly.) The ſtate of being ſcaly. 


SCALL. #./. [falladur, bald, Iflandick. See ScaLD- 
HEAD.) Leproſy; morbid baldneſs. 
Upon thy bald hedemaiſt thou have the /ca//. Chaucer. 
Lew. xiii. 30. 


It is a dry call, a lepreſy upon the head. 
br ms. Ital. a/calonra, Lat. ] A kind 


By which to heav'nly love thou may'f aſcend. . Milton. of onion. 

On the bendings of theſe mountains the marks of ſeveral Sca'LLOP. #. /. [efcallop, Fr.] A fiſh with a hollow pec- 
ancient ſcales of ſtairs may be ſeen, by which they uſed to aſ- tinatcd ſhell. | | 
cend them. | 5 Addiſon on Italy, So th' emperour Caligula, 

(6.) others to a city ſtrong That triumph d o'er the Britiſh fea, 


SC A 
Engag'd his legions in fierce huſtles 
With periwincles, prawns, and muſcles ; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of jcalto; 5. Hudibras. 
The ſand is in Scilly gliſtering, which may be occaſioned 
from freeſtone mingled with white ſcal/os ſhells. Mortimer. 
To SCA'LLOP. v. 4. To mark on the edge with ſegments 
of circles. | 
ScaLe. n./. [/chelpe, Dutch, a ſhell ; /calpo, Italian.] 
The ſkull ; the cranium 
brain. 2. The integuments of the head. 
(1.) High brandithing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his creſted /ca{p ſo ſore did ſmite, a 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Qu. 
If the fracture be not complicated with a wound of the ſcalp, 
or the wound is too ſmall to admit of the operation, the frac- 
ture mult be laid bare by taking away a large piece of the ſcalp. 
| 5 Sharp. Surg. 


(2.) White beards have arm'd their thin 
Againſt thy majeſty. 
he hairy fcalps 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrow 
T' enſanguin'd field. | | 
To SCALP. v. a. [from the noun.} To deprive the ſcull of 
its iateguments. 
We ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcull by ſcalping, 
dut that the ſcalp itſelf is contuſed.  _ $harp. 
SCALPEL. , [French ; ſcalpellum, Lat.) An inſtru- 
ment uſed to ſcrape a bone by chirurgeons. | 
Sc.\'LY. adj [from ſtale.] Covered with ſcales. 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


The river horſe and ſcaly crocodile. Milto :. 
His awful ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And ſo to paſture follow through the ſea. Dryden. 
A ſcaly fiſh with a forked tail. W: od. 


Jo SCAMBLE. v. 2. [This word, which is ſcarcely in 

uſe, has much exerciſed the etymological ſagacity of 

| Meric Cauſaubon; but, as is uſual, to no purpoſe. 

To be turbulent and rapacious; to ſcramble ; to get by 
liruggling with others. 2. To ſhift aukwardly. 


1.) Have freſh chaff in the bin, Es 
And ſomewhat to /camble for hog and for hen. Tuſſer. 
Scanbling, out- facing, faſhion-mong'ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander. Shak. 
Thar elf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 

But that the ſcambling and unquiet time 

Did puſh it out of further queſtion. Shak. Hen. V. 


He was no ſooner entered into the town but a /cambling ſol- 


dier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a beg- 
ging or a drunken faſhion. | Watton. 
(.) Some ſcamblia ſhifts may be made without them. 
To Sca'MBLE, v. 4. To mangle ; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it ſcambled 


and cut before it was at its growth. Mortim. 


| Sca'mBLEs. 2. /. [Scottiſh.] A bold intruder upon one's 
generoſity or table. 
Sca'MBLINGLY. adv. 
lence and noiſe ; with intruſive audactouſneſs. 
Scammo'nIAaTE. adj. [from /cammony. ] Made with ſcam- 
mony. 
+. 3 be excited by a local, ſcammoniate, or other acrimo- 
nious medicines. | Wiſem. Surg. 
SCA'MMONY. 3. / [Latin ; ſcammonee, Fr.] A con- 
creted reſinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyiſh- 
brown colour, and diſagreeable odour. It flows upon 
incifion of the root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows 
in many parts of Aſia. | Trevoux, 
7% Sca'uPER. v. 2. [/champen, Dutch; ſcampare, Ital.] 
To fly with ſpeed and trepidation. 
A fox ſeized upon the fawn, and fairly Jangared way with 
him. e e. 
You will ſuddenly take a reſolution, in your cabinet of High- 
landers, to ſcamper off with your new crown. Addiſon. 


: the bone that incloſes the 


and hairleſs cal s. 


_ Philits. 


[from /cambling.] With turbu- 


S C A 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
And as you're ſcamp ri ig ſtop you in your coach. 

To SCAN. 2. 4. [/candri, Fr. ſcando, La-. 

mane a verle by counting the feet. 

ly. 
: (1. ) Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meaſur'd ſong 
Firtt taught our Engliſh muſick how to (| 

Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 

With Midas“ ears, committing ſhort and long. 

They ſcax their verſes upon their fingers. 

(2.) So he goes to heav'n, 
And ſo am Ireveng'd : that would be ſcann'd.. Shak. 
The reſt the great architet 

Did wiſely to conceal ; and not divulge 

His ſecrets to be ſcann'd by them, who ought 

Rather admire. | Miltcn's Par. Loft. 

Every man has guilts, which he deſires ſhould not be rige- 
rouſly ſcanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity and ju- 
ſtice, ought not to do that which he would not ſuffer. 
| Gow. of the Tonzue. 

At the final reckoning, when all mens actions ſhall be ſc an- 
ned and judged, the great king ſhall paſs his ſentence, according 
to the good men have done, or neglected to do. Calamy. 

Sir Roger expoſing his palm, they crumbled it into all ſhapes, 
and diligently /canned every wrinkle that could be made in it. 

| Addiſon. 


1. To exa- 
2. To examine nice- 


Milton. 
Walſh. 


Ham 


One moment and one thought might let him ſcan | 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. Prior. 
The actions of men in high ſtations are all conſpicuous, and 
liable to be ſcann d and ſiſted. Atterbury. 
SCA'NDAL. /. [oxarlamo ; candle, Fr.] 1. Offence 
given by the faults of others, 2, Reproachful aſperſion; 
opprobrious cenſure ; infamy. 
(r. His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to the hill of ſcandal, by the grove | 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Par, Loft. 
(2.) If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 


Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me | 

From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shak. R. III. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, 

And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aur. 


In the caſe of ſcandal, we are tu reflect how men ought to 
judge. . Rogers's Sorm. 
To SCa'nDAL. v. a. [from the noun.) To treat oppro- 
briouſly ; to charge falſely with faults. | 
| Yourepin'd, | | | 
Scandal d the ſuppliants : for the people call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers.  Shahkeſp. Coriol. 
l do fawn on men, and hug them hard, | 
And after ſcandal them. Sbaleſp. Jul. Ceſar. 


To Sca'nDALIZE. w. 4. [oxaranifu ; ſcandaliſer, Fr. from 


ſcandal.) 1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed crimi- 
nal. 2. To reproach ; to diſgrace ; to defame. 

n demand who they are whom we ſcandalize by uſing 

harmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that agree in this uſe, no 


_ will ſay that one of us is offenſive and ſcandalous unto an- 
other. 


. | ___ Hooker. 
It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and care not — 4 
dilize others. | | Ham. on Fundam, 


Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome miniſters, in thoſe in 
tervals of parliament, will not be ſcandalixed at the warmth and 


vivacity of thoſe meetings. | Clarendon. 
(2.) Thou do'ſt appear to ſcandalize 
The publick right, and common cauſe of kings. Daniel. 


Many were /candalized at the perſonal ſlander and ion 
. — — — 
SCa'nDALOUS, adj. [ ſcandaleax, Fr. from ſcandal | 1. 
Giving publick offence. 2. Opprobrious ; diſgraceful. 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. > 
1.) Nothing ſcandalous or offenſive unto any, eſpecial : 
to * — God : all things in order, * — - Bey 
—__ | Hooker. 
— Something favouring | 
Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, | 
Yea, ſcandalous to the world, Shakeſp. Winter's T 


Se A 
{ 3-) You know the ſcandalous meanneſs of that proceeding, 


whick was uſed. 

SCa'vDALOUSLY. adv, [from ſcandalous.) 
fully; ill to a degree that 
ſoriouſly ; opprobriouſly. 

(1.) His diſcourſe at table, was 22 unbecoming the 


Pope. 
1. Shame - 


dignity of his ſtation, noiſe, brutality, and obſceneneſs. Swift. 


(2.) Shun their fault, who, ſcandalouſiy nice 
Will needs miſtake an author — gg : 
| SCA'ND aLOUSNESS. „from ſcandalous | 

of giving publick offence. 
Sc. 2. . [/canſio, Lat.] The act or practice of 
| ſcanning a verſe, _. | 
To SCANT. v. a. [zercænan, Saxon, to break; ſtaaner, 

Daniſh, to ſpare.) Tolimit ; to ſtraiten. 
| . You think 

I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcat, 

For ſhe is with me. | Shakeſp. Othello. 

They need rather to be ſca ted in their nouriſhment than re- 
pleniſhed, to have them ſweet. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

We might do well to think with ourſelves, what time of ſtay 
we would demand, and he bade us not to ſcant ourſelves. 

| Bacon. 

Looking on things through the wrong end of the perſpective, 
which ſcants their dimenſions, we negle& and contemn them. 

| Glan. Scehſis. 


Pope. 
The quality 


Starve them, | 

For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling wom 

Should ſcant the paſſage and confine the room. Dryden. 

I am ſcunted in the pleaſure of dwelling on your actions. 

| Dryden. 

SCANT. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Not plentiful ; ſcarce ; 
leſs than what is proper or competent. 2. Wary ; not 
liberal; parſimonious. | | 


(1.) White is a penurious colour, and where moiſture is 
ſcant : fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ſtarved, 


turn pale and white. 
A ſingle violet tranfplant : | 
The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All which before was poor and ſcant, 
| Redoubles ſtill and multiplies. | 
[Io find out that, 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar- light, 
Would over-taſk the belt land-pilot's art. 
e From this time, | 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of yout maiden preſence. Shakeſp. 
ScanT. adv. [from the adjective.] Scarcely ; hardly. 
Obſolete. | | 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Milton. 


The people, beſide their travail, charge, and long attend- 


ance, received of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhillings for thirty. 
| Camden's Rem. 

We ſcant read in any writer, that there have been ſeen any 

people upon the ſouth coaſt. Abbot's Deſcr. of the World. 
A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, would ſcant al- 
low him to be a gentleman. | Wotton. 
| O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear. Gay. 
Sca'nTILY. adv. [from ſcanty.) 1. Narrowly ; not plenti- 
fully. 2. Sparingly ; niggardly. 
| 2.) - He ſpoke 3 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Hbaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Sc TIR ESS. 3. J (from /canty.] 1. Narrowneſs ; want 
of ſpace; want of compaſs. 2. Want of amplitude or 
eatneſs : want of liberality. 

(.) Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line, but the ſcan- 
tineſs of our heroick verſe is not capable of receiving more than 
one. | Dryden. 

(2-) Alexander was much troubled at the ſcartine/s of nature 

_ itſelf, that there were no more worlds for him to diſturb. South. 

Sca'NTLET. . J. [corrupted, as it ſeems, from ſcantling.] 
A ſmall pattern; a ſmall quantity; a little piece. 

While the world was but thin, the ages 

longer ; and as the world grew fuller, ſo their lives were ſuc- 

eefſively reduced to a ſhorter ſcantlet, till they came to that time 

of life which they now have. 


gives publick offence. 2. Cen- 


Donne. 


of mankind were 


Hale. 


S e A 


SCA'NTLING. 2. /. [eſchantillon, French; ciantelling, Ital.] 
1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe. 2, A certain 
proportion. 3. A ſmall quantity. 

(1.) Tis hard to find out a woman that's of a juſt ſcantling 
for her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. LEA. 
(2.)— ——— The ſucceſs, 

Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling 
Of good or bad unto the general. Sh. Trol. and Creſ. 

| (3+) Reduce defires to narrow ſcantlings and ſmall propor- 
tions, Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and groaning beneath 

a heap of rubbiſh. Dryden. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy but one plea- 
ſure at once. Locke. 

Sca'NTLY. adv, [from ſcart.] 1. Scarcely ; hardly. Ob- 
ſolete 2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without amplitude. 

(1.) England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, 
becauſe it contained in the eccletiaftical diviſion two large pro- 
vinces, which had their ſeveral lægati nati ; whereas France had 

| ſeartly one. | | . Camden's Remains. 
(2.) My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lye ; 

The very hope 1s a full happineſs, 

Vet ſcantly meaſures what I ſhall poſſes. 

Sca'nTwNEss. 2. / 
ſmalneſs. wy 

He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſition, ſaving that 
he thought 2 of eſtate too great an evil. Hayward. 
Did we but compare the miſerable ſcantneſi of our capacities 
with the vaſt protundity of things, truth and modeſty would 
teach us wary language. | _ Glanw. Scepſis. 

Sca'nTY. adj. | The ſame with ſcant.] 1. Narrow; 

ſmall ; wanting amplitude; ſhort of quantity ſufficient, 

2. Small ; poor ; not copious ; not ample. 3. Sparing ; 

niggardly ; parſimonious | 
(1.) As long as one can increaſe the number, he will think 

the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for poſitive infinity. Locke. 
His dominions . narrow and ſcanty; for he had not 
the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, till he bought a field of the 


Dryden. 
from cant.] Narrowneſs; meanneſs ; 


ſons of Heth. ; Locke. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, | 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine; 
A ſmal] Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 


(2.) Their language being ſcanty, and accommodated only 
to the few neceſſaries of a needy {imple life, had no words in it 
to ſtand for a thouſand. Locke. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, ſo they had 
narrow and ſcanty conceptions of providence. Moodau.. 
(.) In illuſtrating a point of difficulty, be not too ſcanty of 


words, but rather become copious in your language. Watts. 
They with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the ſlavery of years. Swift. 


To SCAPE. v. a. [contracted from e/cape.] To eſcape ; to 
miſs ; to avoid; to ſhun ; not to incur ; to fly. 
What, have I ſcafed love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them ? Shakeſp. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I cafe hanging. Shak. 
What can */cape the eye 


Of God all-ſeeing ? Milton, 
To SCAPE. v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 
Could they not fall unpity d on the plain, | 
But flain revive, and, taken, /cafe again? Dryden. 


Scart. z. J [from the verb.] 1. Eſcape ; flight from 
hurt or danger; the act of declining or _ 
from danger; accident of ſafety. 2. Means of eſ- 
cape ; evaſion. 3. Negligent freak; deviation from re- 

gularity. 4: Looſe act of vice or Jewdnelſs. 

(1.) I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth ſcates in th' imminent deadly breach. Sha#. 
 (2.) Having purpos'd falſehood, you | 
Can have no way but falſehood to be true | 
Vain lunatick, againſt theſe capes I could 
Diſpute, and conquer, if I would. 

(3-) No natural exhalation in the ſky, 


Donne 


No ſcafe of nature, no diftemper'd day, 
1 t D 


S.©-:4 
But they will pluck away it's nat'ral cauſe, 


And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. 
(4-) A bearne! a very pretty bearne! ſure ſome ſcape : 
though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read ws "ay 
in the ſcape. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
— Thou lurk'ſt 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 

Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymene : 

Too long thou laid'ſ thy ſcapes on names ador'd. 

SCA PULA. n. /[. Latin.) The ſhoulder- blade. | 

The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread up higher to 

the brea& and ſcapula. | | Wiſeman. 
SCA'PULAR, adj. [ſcapulaire, Fr. from ſcapula, Lat.] 
SCA'PULARY, Relating or belonging to the ſhoulders. 
The humours diſperſed throngh the branches of the axillary 
artery to the ſcapulary branches. Wiſeman of Ulcers. 
The viſcera were counterpoiſed with the weight of the ſcapu- 
lar part. | | Derham. 
SCAR. 2. J. [from ęſcbar, eſcare, Fr. ioxaga.) A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cycatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some ſcar of it. | Sbateſt. As you lite it. 
The ſoft delicious air, | ET 

To heal the ſcars of theſe corroſive fires, 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton. 

It may be ftruck out of the omniſciency of God, and leave 
no ſcar nor blemiſh behind. More. 

This earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, and 
not a wrinkle, ſcar, or fracture on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, ſtypticks are often inſigni- 
ficant ; and if they could o 
far as to make a ſcar, when that fell off, the diſeaſe would re- 
turn. 1 Arbuthn. on Diet. 

To SCAR. v. 4. 
fore or wound, | 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shahkeſd. Othel. 
SAR AB. . . | /carabte, Fr. ſearabaens, Lat.) A beetle; 
an inſect with theathed wings. 

A ſmall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves : theſe 
leaves may be obſerved to be dry and dead, as alſo turgid, in 
which lieth a dirty, whitiſh, rough maggot, from which pro- 
ceeds a beetle. 

 SCa'RaAMOUCH. . / [eſcarmonche, Fr. 
mot ley dreſs. - | | 

It makes the ſolemnitixs of juſtice pageantry, and the bench 
reverend poppets, or ſcaramouches in ſcarlet, Collier. 

SCARCE. aaj. | /car/o, Ital. /chaers, Dutch.) 1. Not 
plentiful ; not copious. 2. Rare ; not common. 

(1.) A Swede will no more ſell you his hemp for leſs ſilver, 
becauſe you tell him ſilver is ſcarcer now in England, and 
therefore riſen one fifth in value, than a tradeſman of London 

will fell his commodity cheaper to the Iſle of Man, becauſe 


Milton. 


A buffoon in 


y is ſcarce there. Locke. 

5 a 2.) The ſcarceſt of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a medallion 

well preſerved. N | Aaddiſon. 

ScakCE. |} ady. [from the adjective.] 1. Hardly; 
3 ſcantly. 2. With difficulty. 


(1.) A thing which we fo little hoped to ſee, that even they 
which beheld it done ſcarcely believed their own* ſenſes. Hooker. 
When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 9 8 805 

We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. Shak. K. L. 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from death, and 
conſequently ſhould have nothing about it but what looks like a 
decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever appears, of late days, but 
in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoſt gaudery of 


youth. South. 
You neither have enemies, nor can ſcarce have any. Dryd. 
(2.) He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to diſown | 
His blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. Dryden. 
Slowly he ſails, and./carcely ſtems the tides ; | 
The preſfing water pours = her ſides. Dryden. 


Sca'xceness. T =. J [from ſcarce.] 


Sca'aciry. F quantity; not plenty; penury. 
Rarenels ; infrequency ; not commonneſs, 


2. 


Shake. 


upon the affected part, ſo 


[from the noun.) To mark as with 


Derham's Phyfico-Theok. 


Bo Smalneſs of 
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. (n.) Scarcity and want ſhall ſhun you; | 
Ceres bleſling ſo is on you. —_ 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea : to paint a fair 


one, tis neceſſary for me to ſee many fair ones; but, becauſe 
there is ſo great a ſcarcity of lovely women, I am conſtrained 
to make uſe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 
fancy. | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences of more or leſs 


plenty of money, but by the plenty and ſcarcity that God ſends. 


Locke, 
In this grave age, when comedies are few, 
We crave your patronage for one that's new, 
And let the ſcarceneſs recommend the fare. Addiſon. 


They drink very few liquors that have not lain im freſco, in- 
ſomuch that a ſcarcity of 2 would raiſe a mutiny at — 
Addiſon. 
(.) They that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be leaſt 
willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thankſgivings. Hooker. 
Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its ſcarceneſt, 
it is hard not to give a man leave to love that moſt which is 
moſt ſerviceable. 7 Collier on Pride. 
To SCARE. v. a. [/corare, Ital. Skinner ] To fright; to 
frighten ; to affright ; to terrify ;. to ſtrike with ſudden 
fear. 


They have ſeared away two of my beſt ſheep, which, 1 


fear, the wolf will ſooner find than the maſter. Shakeſ}. 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, | 
And ſcar' d the moon with ſplinters. Shakeſp. Coricl. 
The noiſe of thy croſs- bow 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. Shak. H. VI. 


| Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and fruit: and 
ſome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in the dovehouſe, will ſcare away vermin. Bacon. 
The wing of the Iriſh was ſo grievoully either galled or ſcar- 

ed therewith, that, being ſtrangers, and in a manner neutrals, 
they had neither good heart to go forward, nor good liking to 
ſtand ſtill, nor good aſſurance to run away. Hayward. 
One great reaſon why mens good purpoſes ſo often fail, is, 
that when they are devout, or ſcared, they then in the general 


reſolve to live religiouſly. Calamy's Serm. 
Let wanton wives by death be ſcar d; | 
But, to my comfort, I'm predar'd. Prior. 


Sca'tEcrOw. n./ [ſcare and crow.] An image or clap- 
per ſetup to fright birds: thence any vain terrour. 
Thereat the ſcarecrow waxed wond'rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, © 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. Fairy Qu. 
No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcarecrows : Tl not march through 
Coventry with them, that's flat. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape, 'till cuſtom make it 


Their „and not their terrour. Shahefh. 
Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder and ſhot, ſtood 
but as cyphers and ſcarecrows. Raleigh. 


A ſcarecroau ſet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 
Sca'zEFIRE. 3. / '/care and fire.] A fright by fire; a 
fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe terrour. | 
The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, ſerve for 
many kind of advertiſements ; and bells ſerve to proclaim a 

arefire, and in-ſome places water-breaches.  . Holder. 
SCARF. 2. /. [e/charfe, French.] Any thing that hangs 
looſe upon the ſhoulders or drefs 
—— The matrons flung their gloves, 85 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, 2: 
Upon him as he pals'd. x Shabefs. Corio}. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or under your 
arm, like a lieutenant's ſcarf ? 


Iris there, with humid bow, | Shakeſp. 
Waters th' odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew , | 
Than her purfted ſcarf can ſhow. Milton. 
Titian, in his triu of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 


on one of the borders of the picture, gave her a ſearf of a ver- 

milion colour upon a blue * Dryden. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child: 

They fwath'd him with their ſcari . Dryden. 


$ CA | 
My learned correſpondent writes a word in defence of large 


ſcarves. Shectator. 
Put on your hood and ſcarf, and take your pleaſure. Swyf?, 


To Scare. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To throw looſely 
on. 2, To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 


(1.) My ſea-gown ſcarft about me, in the dark 


Grop'd I to find them out. Shak. Hamlet. 
(2.) Howlike a younker, or a prodigal, 
The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ftrumpet wind Shateſp. 
— Come, feeling might, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Mach. 


SCa'RFSKN. 7. J. [ſcarf and tin. ] The cuticle ; the epi- 
* dermis ; the outer ſcaly integuments of the _— 

| 1 being uppermoſt, is compoſed of ſeveral lays 
of ſmall ſcales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another : between theſe the excretory 
ducts of the miliary glands of the true ſkin open. Cheyne. 
SCARIFICA'TION. 2. | /carificatia, Lat. ſcarification, 
French; from ſcarify. ] Incifhion of the ſkin with a lan- 
cet; or ſuch like inſtrument. It is moſt praiſed in cup- 
ping. uincy. 
Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, the ſcariſi- 
cation ought to be made with crooked inſlruments. Arbuthnot. 
ScARITICA“ TOR. 7. . {from ſcarify.}) One who ſcarifies. 
ScariF1'er. 2. / [from ſcarify.] 1. He who ſcariſies. 
2. The inftrument with which ſcarifications are made. 


To SCARIFY. 2. a. [ ſearifico, Lat. ſcarifier, Fr.] To let 


blood by inciſions of the ſkin, commonly after the appli- 


cation of cupping glaſſes. 


Waſhing the ſalts out of the eſchar, and /carifying it, I 
dreſſed it. Wiſeman's Surg. 


You quarter foul language upon me, without knowing whe- 
ther I deſerve to be cupped and ſcariſied at this rate. Spectator. 
SCA'RLET. 3. /. [e/carlate, Fr. ſcarlato, Ital-] A colour 


compounded of red and yellow; cloth dyed with a ſcar- 


let colour. 8 
| If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of /carlet, 


Farewel nobility. Shak. Hen, VIII. 
As a bull 

Amid” the circus roars ; provok'd from far 

By fight of ſcarlet and a ſanguine war. Dryden. 


Would it not be inſufferable tor a learned profeſſor, and/that 
which his ſcarlet would bluſh at, to have his authority of forty 
years ſtanding in an inſtant overturned ? Locke. 
Sca'rLET. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of ſcar- 

let ; red deeply died. : 
| I conjure thee, | | 
By her high forehead and her ſcarlet lip. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 
The Chineſe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivaſter, 


paint their cheeks ſcarlet. Bacon. 
The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden. 
Sca'RLETBEAN. 2. /. [/carlet and bean.) A plant. 


The ſcarletbean has a red huſk, and is not the beſt to eat in 

the ſhell, as kidneybeans ; but is reputed the beſt to be eaten in 

Winter, when dry and boiled. | Mort. Huſb. 
Sca'rtLETOAK. 2. / The ilex. A ſpecies of oak. 
ScARMAGE. I 2. [For ſkirmiſh, Siinner.] It is now 
SCA'RMOGE. ; pronounced by the Londoners ſtirmige. 


Such cruel game my ſcarmages diſarms: 
Another war, and other weapons, I | | 
Do love, when Love does give his ſweet alarms. Fairy Queen. 
Scary. 2. [eſcarpe, French.] The flope on that fide 
of a ditch which is next to a fortifhed place, and looks 
towards the fields. Dig. 


ScarCH. 3. J. [eſcache, Fr.] A kind of horſebit for bri- 


1 Bailey. 
Sca'TCnss. 3. . [cbaſſes, French.] Stilts to put the feet 
in to walk in dirty places. Baile. 
SCATE. #. 5 [ſkidor, Swediſh ; Sid, Iſlandick.] A kind of 
wooden 

flide over the ice. 


To SCATE. v. #. [from the noun.) To flide on ſcates. 


oe, with a ſteel plate underneath, on which they 


S C A 


ScarE. n. /. [fquatus, Lat] A fiſh of the ſpecies of 
thoraback, 


SCA'TEBROUS, adj, [from ſcatebrae, Lat.] Abounding 

wich ſprings. | Dis 

To SCATH. v. a. [rcea dan, readar, Sax; ſchaeden, 

Dut.] To waſte; to damage; to deſtroy. Both the 

verb and noun are now obſolete. 
As when Heaven's fire | 
Hath ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 

With ſinged top their ſtately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blaſted heath. Miton's Par. Loft. 

SCATH. #. J. (reeað, Sax.] Waſte ; damage; miſchiet ; 

depopulation. Scath in Scotland denotes ſpoil or da- 

mage: as, he bears the ſcath and the ſcorn. A proverb. 

The ear that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 

And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcath. St enſer. 

He bore a ſpiteful mind againſt king Edward, doing him all 

the ſcath that he could, and annoying his territories. S/ enſer. 

They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great /cath 

to the Turk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 

{o overlaid them, that he won the iſland from them. Knolles. 
Still preſery'd from danger, harm, and ſcath, 

Fairfax, 


By many a fea and many an unknown ſhore. 
[from ſcath.] Miſchievous ; deſtruc- 


SCa'THFUL. adj. 
tive. | 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. 
To SCA'TTER. v. a. {[rcarenan, Saxon; ſchatteren, 
Dutch.] 1. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. 2. 
To diſſipate ; to diſperſe, 3. To ſpread thinly. 4. To 
beſprinkle with ſomething looſely ſpread. | 
1.) Teach the 


Shak. Tw. Night. 


lad hours to ſcatter, as they fly, 


Soft quiet, gentle eng and endleſs joy. Prior. 
Corruption, til] 

Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 

Of bounty ſcatter d o'er the ſavage year. Thomſon. 


(2.) A king, that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, ſcatter- 
eth away all evil with his eyes. = 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were ſcattered 
from Saul. : 1 Sam. Xiil. 8. 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp | 
Recovering, and his ſcatter'd ſpirits return d. Milton. 
(3.) Why thould my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their ſcatter'd cottages and ample plains ? Dryaen. 
(4.) Where cattle paſtur d late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With carcaſes and arms th' enſanguin d field. Milton. 
To Scar TER. v. 2. To be diſſipated; to be diſperſed. 
Sound diffuſeth itſelf in rounds ; but if that which would 


ſcatter in open air be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 
force to the ſound. Bacon. 
—— I be ſun | 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the ſcattering clouds. 

5 | | | Thomſon. 

Sca'TTERINGLY. adv. [from ſcattering,]) Looſely ; diſ- 
perſedly. . 

T he Spaniards have here and there /catteringly, upon the ſea- 

coaſts, ſet up ſome towns. Abbot. 


Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled amongſt the 
creatures, were deſigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our paſſions. Boyle. 

Sca'tTTERLING. 2. . [from ſcatter.) A vagabond ; one 
that has no home or ſettled habitation An elegant 
word, but diſuſed. | | | 
Such loſels and ſcatter/ings cannot eaſily, by any ordinary 
officer, be gotten, when challenged for any ſuch fact. Spenſ. 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatter/ings and outlaws out of all 
the woods and mountains, in which they long had lurked, he 


marched forth into the Engliſh pale. Spenſ. on Irel. 
ScarTu'rIeNT. adj. ¶ /caturiens, Latin.) Springing as a 
fountain. | 4's ick. 
ScaTUR1'cinous. adj. [from /caturigo, Lat.] Full of 


ſprings or fountains. 


= Did. 
1 5 


Prov. xx. 8. 
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pr 


Sca'venctr. . /. [from pcagan, to ſhave, perhaps to ScENoGRa'PHICAL. adj. [ox and g.] Drawn in 


ſweep, Saxon. ] 


A petty magiſtrate, whoſe province is perſpective. | 


to keep the ſtreets clean: more commonly the labourer SCENoGRAa'PHICALLY. adv. [from ſcenographical.]) In 


employed in removing filth. | 
Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform mens 


perſpecti ve. | 
If the workman be ſkilled in perſpective, more than one 


judgments, and move their affections, to reſolve difficult places face may be repreſented in our diagram ſcenographically. Mort. 
of Scripture, to decide and clear off controverſies, I cannot ſee Sc EN AH. 2. % [oxym and yeaQw ; /cenographie, Fr.] 


how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other ſuch trade, does The art of perſpective. 


at all quality men for this work. South. SCENT. 3. / [/entir, to ſmell, French.) 1. The power 
W þ 9 nk da ek, 19 d. of ſmelling ; the ſmeH. 2. The object of ſmell ; odour 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face. Saut. Bod or bad. 3. Chace followed by the ſmell. 


SCE'LERAT. = French; ſcelaratus, Latin.] A vil- 
lain; a wicked wretch. A word introduced unneceſſari- 
ly fm the French by a Scottiſh author. 

Scelerats can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a wounded conſci- 
ence. | | Cheyne. 

Sce'nary. n. . [from ſcene.] 1. The appearances of 

place or things. 2. The repreſentation of the place in 
which an action is performed. 3. The diſpoſition and 
conſecution of the ſcenes of a play. 
(1.) He muſt gain a reliſh of the works of nature, and be con- 
verſant in the various ſcenary of a country life. Addifon. 
(2.) The progreſs of the ſound, and the ſcenery of the bor- 
dering regions, are imitated from ZEn. vii. on the ſounding the 
horn of Alecto. | Pope. 


(3.) To make a more perfect model of a picture, is, in the 


language of pcets, to draw up the ſcenary of a play. Dryden. 
SCENE. mn. /. [ ſcaena, Lat. own ; ſcene, French.] 1. 
The ſtage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 2. The ge- 


neral appearance of any action; the whole contexture - Gl b. 4 [from the noun.] 


of objects; a diſplay ; a ſeries ; a regular diſpo- 
tion. 3. Part of a play. 4. So much of an act of a 
play as paſles between the {ame perſons in the ſame place. 
5. The place repreſented by the ſtage. 6. The hanging 
of the theatre adapted to the play. | EO 
( 2.) Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend | 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. 
No prepare thee for another ſcene. 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear; 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer. 
A * ſcene of action is diſplay'd, | 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh d. 
» ———-Ev'ry ſev'ral place muſt be 


Milton. 
Milton. 


A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden. 
When riſing Spring adorns the mead, 5 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay'd. Dryden. 


Eternity thou . dreadful thought 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes mutt we paſs! Addiſ. 
About eight miles diſtant from Naples lies a very noble ſcene 

of antiquities ; what they call Virgil's tomb is the firſt. 
Addiſon on Iahz. 
Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are. theſe reflections true? | 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 
This cruel /ce:e, unjuſt to love and you? 
(3-) It ſhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play were mine. . . Shakeſp. Wint, Tale. 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes 
tten at his entrance. 
4.)—— If his characters were good, | 
The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blaod, 
The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time, 
The words not forc'd, but fliding into rhime, 
He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſineſs done. 
(5.) The king is ſet from London, and the hows | 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
6.) The alteration of ſcenes feeds and velieves the eye, be- 
fore it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 
Sce'niCk. adj. [/ſcenique, Fr. from ſcene.) Dramatick ; 
theatrical. | | 
With ſcenick virtue charm the riſing age. 


Grazv. 


Hnonym. 


Dryden. Sc: 'xrtLESS. 


Prior. 


Dryden. Scuz'puLe. n. f. [/c 


(r.) A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes and con- 
founds her former track, and uſes all poſſible methods to divert 
the ſcent. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

(2.) Belman cried upon it at the meereſt loſs, 

And twice to-day pick d out the dulleſt ſcent. Shakeſ). 
= plague, they report, hath a/cent of the ſinell of a mel- 
low apple. Bacon. 

Good ſcents do purify the brain, 

Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. 
Partake 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs, 

Exulting, *till he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Their diſproportion'd ſpetd does recompenſe; 
Then curſes * conſpiring feet, whole ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftneſs lent. 
| Chearful health, = | 

His duteous handmaid, through the air improv'd, 

With laviſh, hand diffuſes ſcexts ambroſial. Prior. 

(3-) He gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, and 
travelled upon the ſame ſcent into Ethiopia. Temple. 
1. To ſmeil; to per- 
ceive by the noſe. 2. To perfume; or to imbue wih 


Dawies. 


Milton. 


Denham. 


odour good or bad. 


(1.) So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, | 
Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milt. Par. Loft. 
( 2.) Balm, from a ſil ver box diſtill'd around, | 
Shall. all bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred ground. Dry. 
AQzon' ſpies | 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears. their cries ; 
A gen'rous pack, or to maintain the chace, | 
Or tnuff the vapour from the ſcented grals. Aadiſon. 
adj. (from cent. Inodorous; having no 
ſmell. | 


Dryden. SCE'PTRE. 3. 7 ſceptrum, Lat. ſceptre, Fr.] The en- 


ſign of royalty born in the hand. 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, | 
Nor hold the ſceftre in his childiſh faſt. Shak. Her. VI. 
How, beſt of kings, do'ſt thou a ſceptre bear | 
How, beſt of | poets, do'ſt thou laurel wear 
But two things rare the fates had in their ſtore, 
And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more. Ben. F. 
I ſing the man who Judah's ſce; tre bore 5 
In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowley. 
Ihe parliament preſented thoſe acts which were prepared by 
them to the royal ſceptre, in which were ſame laws reſtraining 
the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo well atteſted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and /ceptres 
are conferred gratis. N Decay of Piety. 


Sce'PTRED. adj. [from ſceptre] Bearing a ſceptre. 


— The /ce{tred heralds call 
To council, in the city-gates. | Milton's Par. Loft. 

To Britain's queen the 2 ſuppliant bends, 
Tictel. 


Fo her his crowns and infant race commends. 
chedula, Latin; ſchedule, French.] 1. 


Sce'PTICK. 2. , See SKEPTICK. 


A ſmall ſcroll. 2. A writing additional or appendant. 
3. Alittle inventory. 

(z.) The firſt publiſhed ſchedules being brought to a grave 
knight, he read over an unſavory ſentence or two, and deliver- 
ed back the libel, ; : Hooker. 

(2.) All ill, which all 


Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which ſhall 


* 
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B' annex d in ſchedules unto this by me, 

Fall on that man. Donne. 

(3-) I will give out ſchedules of my beauty: it ſhall be in- 
ventoried, and every particle and utenſil label d to my will. 


| | Shakeſþ. 
ScHEMATISM. #. . [oywaloue.] 1. Combination of 
the aſpects of heavenly bodies. 2. Particular form or 
diſpoſition of a thing. 
(2.) Every particle of matter, whatever form or ſchematiſm 
it puts on, muſt in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the ſame room. Creech. 
Scur'MaTIST. 2. J. [from ſcheme.] A projector; one giv- 
en to forming ſchemes. 5 Eo 
SCHEME. =. / [N.] 1. A plan; a combination of 
various things into one view; deſign, or purpoſe ; a ſyſ- 
tem. 2. A project; a contrivance ; a deſign. 3. A re- 
preſentation of the aſpects of the celeſtial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 
(1.) Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the appearance 
and outward ſcheme of things would have quite another face 
to us, and be inconſiſtent with our well-being. Locke. 
We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a ſatisfactory account 
of the divine conduct, without forming ſuch a ſcheme of things 
as ſhall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 
( 2.) He forms the well-concerted ſceme of miſchief ; 
"Tis fix'd, tis done, and both are doom'd to death. Rowe. 
The haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for ſuppreſſing the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king- 
doms. | | Atterbury. 
The ſtoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by lopping of our 
defires, is like cutting off our feet when we want ſhoes. Swift. 
(3-) It hath embroiled aſtrology in the erection of ſchemes, 
and the judgment of death and diſeaſes. Brown. 
It is a ſcheme and face of heaven, 5 
As th' aſpects are diſpos d this even. Hudibras. 
Scye'mMes. 2. /. [from ſcheme.] A projeQor ; a contriver. 
Scat's1s. 2. [exiou.] An habitude ; ſtate of any 
thing with reſpect to other things. - 
If that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from all eternity all 
the ſimple eſſences of things, and conſequently all their poſſi- 
ble ſcheſes or habitudes, ſhould ever change, there would ariſe 
a new ſcheſis in the mind, which is contrary to the — 
Norris. 
ScirRHus. . . [ſcirrh?, French. This ſhould be writ- 
ten ſtirrhus, not merely becauſe it comes from oxigpeg, 
but becauſe c in Engliſh has before eand i the ſound of / 
See SKEPTICK.] An indurated gland. | 
Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſcirrbus, and that 
ſcirrbus into a cancer. | | iſem. of Tumours, 
Sei'xRHOUS. adj. [from ſchirrus] Having a gland in- 
durated ; conſiſting of a gland indurated. . 
How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, ſcir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may ſee, Viſeman. 
ScirRHo'sITY. 3. /. [from fcirrhous.] An induration of 
the glands Wo On 


The difficulty of breathing, occaſioned by ſcirrhoſities of the 


glands, is not to be cured. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
 SCHISM. . / [oxiopa; Schi/me, Fr.] A ſeparation or 
diviſion in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our paſſions by reaſon, to our errours by truth, 


and to our ſchiſms by charity. f King Charles. 
Oppoſe ſchiſms by unity, hypocriſy by ſober piety, and de- 
bauchery by tem ce. S; ratt's Serm. 


peran 
When a ſchiſm is once ſpread, there 
[chiſm lies on that fide which oppoſes itſelf to the religion of the 


fate. | Swift. 
ScnisMaA'TICAL. adj. [/chiſmatique, Fr. from /ch1/matick,] 
Implying ſchiſm ; praQtifing ſchiſm. 


By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, and ſchiſmatical pro- 
poſals againſt government, ecclefiaſtical and civil, muſt be 
backed. King Charles. 
Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta fulmina up- 

on the obſtinate and ſch;/rnatical, who are like to think them 


ows at length a diſ- 
pute which are the ſchiſmaticks: in the ſenſe of the law the 


S C H 
ſelves ſhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chuſe not to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet en- 
joyment of their beloved feparation. South, 

SCHISMA'TICALLY. adv. [from ſchi/matical.] In a ſchiſ- 
matical manner. | 

SCHI'SMATICK. =. /. [from chin.] One who ſeparates 
from the true church. 

No known heretick nor 
into thoſe countries. 

Thus you behold the ſchiſmaticks bravado's : 

Wild ( in ſquibs, and Calamy in granado'ss Butler. 

The ſchiſmaticks united in a ſolemn league and covenant to 
altar the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual government. Swift. 

To SCHI'SMAT1ZE. v. 4. (from ſchijm.] To commit the 
crime of ſchiſm ; to make a breach in the communion ot 
the church. 

SCHO'LAR. 2. / [/{chelaris, Lat. colier, Fr.] 1. One 
who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 2. A man of letters. 
3. A pedant; a man of books: 4. One who has a let- 
tered education. | 

(1.) Many times that which deſerveth approbation won! 
hardly find favour, if they which propoſe it were not to prot-f3 


ſchiſmatick ſhould be ſuffered to go 
Bacon. 


themſelves ſcholars, and followers of the ancients. Ho ker, 
»The "geo of the Stagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, | 
Would make their modern Fiends confeſs 
The diff rence but from more to leſs. Pr;5», 


(2.) This fame ſcho/ar's fate, res angufla domi, hinders rhe 
promoting of learning. W:lkins's Math. Maz. 
an watch occaſions to correct others in their diſcourſe, and 

not ſlip an rtunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are 
moſt Bind bor. | 4 1 5 | 4 Locle. 
(3-) To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is floth ; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a ſcholar : 
they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience. Bacon. 
(4-) My couſin William is become a good ſcholar : be is at 
Oxford ſtill, is he not ? | Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
SchOLARSHIP. 2. / [from ſcholar.] 1. Learning; lite- 
rature; knowledge. 2. Literary education. 3. Exhi- 
bition or maintenance ſor a ſcholar. Ainſworth. 
(1.)It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my maſter's 

_ underſtanding, and great ſcholarſhip, who had a book of his 
own in print, ſhould talk fo outrageouſly, Poe. 
(2.) This place ſhould be ſchool and univerfity,not needing 

a remove to any other houſe of ſcholarſhip. Milton. 
Senor As TAL. adj. [/cholaſticus, Lat.] Belonging to a 
ſcholar or ſchool. | | 
SCHoOLA'STICALLY. adv.. [ from ſcholaftick.] According to 
the niceties or method of the ſchools. „ 
No moraliſts or caſuiſts, that treat ſcholaſtically, of juſtice 

but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a part of it. 
N South. 
ScHOLa'sTICK. adj. [from ſchala, Lat. ſchalaftigue, Fr.] 
1. Pertaining to the ſchool ; practiſed in ſchools. 2. 
Befitting the ſchool ;_ ſuitable to the ſchool; pedantick ; 
needleſly ſubtle. „„ | 
(x.) I would render this intelligence to evey rational man, 
however little verſed in ſcholaf/ick learning. Digby on Bodies. 
Scholaftickeducation, like a trade, does fo fix a man in a par- 
ticular way, that he is not fit to judge of any thing that lies out 
of that way. | Burnet's Theory. 
(2.) The favour of propoſing there, in convenient fort, 
whatſoever ye can object, which thing I have known them to 
grant, of /cholaſtzck courteſy unto ſtrangers, never hath nor 
ever will be denied you. Ss 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe who left uſe- 
ful ſtudies for uſeleſs ſchalaftick ſpeculations, were like the 
Olympick gameſters, who abſtained. from neceſſary labours, 
that they might be fit for ſuch as were not ſo. Bacon. 
Both ſides charge the other. with idolatry, and that is a matter 
of conſcience, and not a ſcholaflick nicety. Stilling fleet. 


ScndLIasT. 2. . [ſcholiafte, Fr. ſcholiaſtes, Lat.] A wri- 
ter of explanatory notes. 
The title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manuſcripts, was the 


3 


s en 
reproach of idleneſs; though in others of the ſcholiaffs tis in- 
ſcribed againſt the luxury 1 Dryden. 
What Gellius or Stobzus cook'd before, 

Or chew'd by blind old ſehobafts o'er and o er. Pope. 
SCHO'LION. J =. , {Latin.} A note; an explanatory ob- 
SCHO'LIUM. I ſervation. 

- Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or ſcholion, for the ex- 


poſition of old words, and harder phraſes, which manner of 
ge in our language. 


gloſſing and commenting will ſeem 
| $j enſer. 


Some caft all, their metaphyſical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thoſe abſtracted or ical ſciences under theorems, problems, 
| poſtulates, ſcholiums, and corollaries. Watts. 

Scuo'LY. 3. [ſcholie, Fr. ſcholium, Lat.] An explana- 
| tory note. This word, with the verb following, is, I 
fancy, peculiar to the learned Hooker. 
He therefore, which made us to live, hath alſo taught us to 
y, fo the end, that ſpeaking unto the Father in the Son's 
own preſcript form, without ſcholy or gloſs of ours, we may be 
ſure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 
That ſcholy had need of a very favourable reader, and a trac- 
table, that ſhould think it plain conſtruction, when to be com- 
manded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are made, 
all one. Hooker. 
To Scnv'Ly. v. n. [from the noun.) To write expoſiti- 
ons. | 
The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon to * P 
| er. 
SCHOOL. x. / [ ſchola, Lat. ecole, Fr ] 1. A houſe of diſ- 
cipline and inſtruction. 2. A place of literary education; 
an univerſity. 3. A fate of inilrution. 4. Syſtem of 
doctrine as delivered by particular teachers. 5. The 
age of the church, and form of theology ſucceeding that 


religion aroſe from the uſe of academical diſputations. 
(1.) Their age the ſame, their inclinations too, x 
And bred together in one ſcþ90/ they grew. Dryden. 
(2.) My end being private, I have not expreſſed my con 
ceptions in the language of the ſchools. 
Writers on that ſubje& have turned it into a compoſition of 


and that only to amule men with empty ſounds. 
(3.) The calf breed to the rural trade, 
Set him betimes to /choo/, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. | 
(4-) No craz'd brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the foul, fo vain and fond a thought; 
Blut ſome among theſe maſter's have been found, 
Which in their ſchcols the ſelf-ſame thing had oo. : 
NN avies, 
Let no man be leſs confident in his faith, concerning the 
great bleſſings God defigns in theſe divine myſteries, by reaſon 
of any difference in the ſeveral ſchcols of Chriſtians concerning 
the conſequent bleſſings thereof. b | 
(5.) The firſt dure of Chriſtian religion ſhould not de 


Watts. 


Dryden 


farced with ſchool points and private tenets. | Sander ſor. 
A man may an infinite number of propoſitions in books 
of yſicks, /chool divinity, and natural philoſophy, and 
know as little of ( ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Loc. 


To School. v. a. from the noun.} 1. To inſtruct; to 


train. 2. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. 

(r.) Una her beſought to be ſo good 

As in her virtuous rules to ſchoo/ her knight. Fairy A. 
He's gentle, never ſchooÞd,-and yet learned. Shakeſp. 

— 0 2 3 

I have ſome private ſchoaling for yoi bt  ' Shakeſp. 
Coufin, — 3 Dr | * 

He's noble, wiſe, judicious. + Sh, Mach. 


— School your child, 
And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. | 
If this be ſchooling, tis well for the confiderer : 


of the fathers: ſo called, becauſe this mode of treating 


Digby. 
hard words, trifles, and ſubtilties, for the mere uſe of the ſchools, 


Taylor. 
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Fe 5 tears take up TY 
The glaſſes of my fight. __ Shakepp. 
He grins, s, ſhrugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 

As prentices, or r which dq know | 
Of gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 
Once he had heard a ſchoolboy tell, EF, 
How Semele of mortal race - 

By thunder died. 


Scao'oLDaY- #. / [ſchool and day.] Age in which pouch 
is ſent to ſchool. Fen 88 
Is all forgot? 
All ſcboaidays friendſhip, childhood, innocence? Shale. 
ScnO'oLFELLOW. #. /. | ſebool and fellow.) One bred at 
— _—_ 
Thy flatt ring method on the youth 
Join'd with his -hookfelhows by two and two : ; 
Perſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 
In length of time produce the lab'rin 


{ g yoke. den: 
The emulation of ſchocifellows often puts life and induſtry 
into young lads, | Locke. 

ScHo'OLHOUSE. #. J. | ſchool and houſe.] Houſe of diſci- 
pline and inſtruction. CEN 

Fair Una *gan Fidelia fair requeſt, 
Io have her knight unto her ſchoo/bouſe plac'd. Spenſer. 

Scuo'oLMan. 1. J. [/chool and man.) 1. One verſed in 
the niceties and ſubtilties of academical diſputation. 2. 
A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity or philoſophy. 

(1.) The king, though no good ſc boalman, converted one 


of 


them by diſpute. f Bacon. 
Unlearn'd he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle art; Eo 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pope 


(2.) If a man's wit be not apt to diftinguiſh or find diffe- 


rences, let him ſtudy the ſchoolmen. Bacon. 
To /choolmen I bequeath my doubtfulneſs, 
_ My eſs to phyſicians, Dionne. 
Men of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as he was 
dreſt up by the /choolmen, Baler. 
Let ſubtle /choolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 


SCHOOLMA'STER. #. . /chool and .] One ba e- 
ſides and teaches 85 wer path N 
I, thy ſchoolmafter, have made thee more profit 


Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. Shateſþ. 
Adrian VI. was ſometime /choolmafter to Charles V. Knolles. 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians lived 'till they were an 
hundred yearsold : and fo likewiſe did many of the gramma- 
"me 2 ſcboolma wm as Orbilius. Bacon. 
er may is children taught, though he himſelf does 
not turn ſchcolmafter. South's Serm. 
SCHO'OLMISTRE8S. #. /. [ſchool and miſtreſs.) A woman 
who governs a ſchool. f 
Such precepts I have ſelected from the moſt conſiderable 


which we have from nature, that exact ſchoalmifireſs. Dryg. 


My. c boalmiſtreſt, like a vixen Turk, 
Maintains her lazy huſband by our work. 


| i Ga;'s What d'ye call it. 
SCHREIGHT. 2. f. [turdus viſci vorus ] A fiſh, Ainſ. 
SeraGRrAPHY. 2. / bie, Fr. cu © 


ſciaęr s.] 
[In architecture. mY e or ſeftion of a building, 
to ſhew the infide thereof. Bailey. | 2. [ln aſtronomy.] 
The art of finding the hour of the day, or night, by 
the ſhadow of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. Bailey. 
Sc1'ATHERICAL. ; n dug] 
Dig. 


ScrATHERICK. 
rn 
8 


ie 


SC 1 
Scythians, uſing continual riding, were 
leſted with the ſciatica, or hip gout. 
Rack'd with ſciatick, martyr'd, with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone ? Pope. 
Scia'TiCaL. adj. from ſciatica] Afflicting the hip. 
In obſtinate ſciatical pains, bliſtering and cauteries have 


| The 


Brows's Fu. Arr. 


been found effectual. 

SCIENCE. . | ſcience, Fr. ſcientia, Lat.) 1. Know- 
ledge. 2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 3. 
Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 4. Any 
art or ſpecies of knowledge. 5. One of the ſeven liberal 
arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry; aſtronomy. 

(1.) It we conceive God's fight or ſcience, before the creati- 
on to be extended to all and every part of the world, ſeeing 
every thing as it is, his preſcience or foreſight of any action of 
mine, or rather his ſcience or fight, from all eternity, lays no 

neceſſity on any thing to come to paſs, more than my ſeeing the 
fun move hath to do in the moving of it. Hammond. 

The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience Heaven hath 
yet vouchſated humanity, have but few votaries among the ſlaves 
of the Stagirite. | Glanw. Sce}fis. 

(2.) So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. Brriley. 

(3-) Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the 


Arbuthnot. 


fancy which cannot contain itſelf within the bounds of. reaſon. $ci/og, a. [ ſcion, Fr.] A ſmall twi 


| Dryden. 
(4-) No ſcience doth make known the firſt principles, where- 
on it buildeth; but they are always taken as plam and manifeſt 
in themſelves, or as proved and already, ſome former 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. 
Whatſoever we may learn by them, we only attain according 
to the manner of natural ſciences, which mere diſcourſe of 
wit and reaſon findeth out. | 
| I preſent you witha man 
Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. hakeſp. 


S 
(8. ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n: Pope. 
A 


Sciz'nTIAL adj. [from ſcience.] Producing ſcience, 
| From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn d; 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within; whoſe preſence had infus'd 
| Into the plant ſciential fap, deriv'd 
Millions Par. Loft. 


From nettar, drink of gods. 

adj. | ſcientifique, Fr. cientia and facio, 
Lat.] Producing demonſtrative know- 
ledge; ucing c-rtainty. | 
45 


ScrienTi'FICAL. 
ScienTrFICK. 


il 7 ing from ſettled principles, there- 
in is ex a ſatisfaction from /cientificat progreſſions, and 
ſuch as 5 


-a ſore or rational belief. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraughtwith all kind of ſczentifical knowledge. 


| Homwel. 
No man, who firſt trafficks into a foreign country, has any 


ſeientifick evidence that there is ſuch a country, but by report, 


_ which can 


produce no more than à moral certainty; that is, a 
very high 


ility, and ſuch as there can be no reaſon to ex- 
cept againſt. South, 

The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have obtained, are to 
be read more to know the hypotheſes, than with 
there a comprehenſive, ſcientifical, and fatisfaftory knowledge 
of the works of nature. 1 


ScientTI'FICALLY. adv. [from fcjentifical.] In ſuch a 


manner as to produce knowledge. | 
Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, becauſe it is eaſier to be- 
lieve than to be ſcient3fically inſtructed. Locke. 


ScrwiTas. 2. ½ [Sec CIA TZ R.] A ſhort ſword with 


a convex ed pe | | | 
I'll heat his blood with Greekiſh. wine to-night, 


Which with my ſcimitar ll cool to-morrow. Shakeſ" 


Scinx. n. / 
in London they call it A. | 
7. SCINTTLLATE. v. [ſcintillo, Lat] To ſparkle ; to 
emit ſparks. | 


generally mo- SeruritLa'TION. 1. /. 


propinquity. 
Scio'LIsT. 2. / ſciolus, Lat.] One who 


SciouAchr. =. / 


SC1r'SS1LE. adj. [ /ciffile, Fr. ſciffilis, Lat] Capable 


hopes to gain 


SC I: 


[/eintillatio, Lat. from ſerntillare. 
The act of ſparkling ; iparks emitted. , 
Theſe ſcintiUlations are not the accenſion of the air upon the 
collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable efflu- 
ences diſc from the bodies collided. Brown. 
He faith the planets /cinti/lation is not ſeen, becauſe of their 
Glamwy, Scep.. 
knows many 


things ſuperficially. 
"Twas this vain 1dolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that ny voy of ON citations : theſe ridiculous foole. 
ries ſignify nothing to the more generous diſcerners, but the pe- 
dantry of the affected ſeiolifts. Glarv. Ser. 
Theſe paſſages were enough to humble the preſumption of 
our modern ſcioliſis, if their pride were not as great as their ig- 
norance. . Temtle. 


ScroLous. adj. [ſciolus, Lat.] Superficially or imperfect- 


ly knowing. Not uſed. | 
I could wiſh theſe ſciolous zelotiſts had more judgment joined 
with their zeal. Howe. 
[/chiamachie, Fr. oxia and A.] Bat- 
tle with a ſhadow. This ſhould be written /c:amachy. 
To avoid this ſciomachy, or imaginary combat of words, let 
me know, fir, what yen mean by the name of tyrant ? Conuley,. 
g taken from one 
tree to be engrafted into another. : 
— ct mid, we ina 
A gentle /c:ox to the wildeſt ſtock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind, 
By bud of nobler race. Shakeſp. Nint. Tale. 
March is drawn in his left hand bloſſoms, and ſcions upon 
his arm. Peacham. 


The ſcions are beſt of an old tree. Mort. Huſb. 


SCIRE FACIAS. . /. (Laiin.) A writ judicial, in law, 


moſt commonly to call a man to ſhew cauſe unto the 
court, whence it is ſent, why execution of a judgment 
paſſed ſhould not be made. This writ is not granted be- 
fore a year and a day is paſſed, after the judgment _ 

Convel. 


Scr'ss1BLE. adj. [from ſcifſus, Lat.] Capable of being 


divided ſmoothly by a ſharp edge. | 
The differences of impreſſible and not impreffible, ſciſſihle and 
not ſciſtible, and many other paſſions of matter, are plebeian 
notions. Bacon. 
of be- 
ing cut or divided ſmoothly by a ſharp edge. 
Animal fat is a ſort of amphibious ſubſtance, ſciſile, like a 
ſolid, and reſolveable by heat. Arbuthn. 


Ser'ss10Nn. 2. /. | ciſſon, Fr. ſciffo, Lat] The act of 


cutting. | 5 
— may be wounded by ſciſfon or puncture: the former 
way they are uſually cut through, and wholly ceaſe from action. 
| Wiſem. Surg. 
Scr'ssor. 2. ſ. [This word is variouſly written, as it is ſup- 
poſed to be derived by different writers; of whom ſome 
write ciſars, from caedo, or incide; others ſcifſors, from 
ſeindo ; and ſome cifars, cizars, or ſciſſars, ciſeaux, Fr.] 
A-ſmall pair of ſheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and 
intercepting the thing to be cut. : 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
Shakeſþ, 


His man with ſciſſars nicks him for a fool. 
Wanting the ſeiſſart, with theſe hands Il tear, 
If that obſtruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 


When the lawyers and tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, 
Sir Roger wore a pair of ſciſſars in his pocket, with which he 
would ſnip a quarterof a off nicely. Arbuthz. 


A calt'calf. Agen. In Scotland and Sc uag. 2. J, Lell Lat.) A crack 5 arent ; a fil 


re. | 
The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures and ruptures of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt to cloſe it, and 
reſerves its cure only for omnipotence. Decay cf Piety. 
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SCLERO'TICK. adj. [ felerotique, Fr. g- Hard; Scotlor sup RA. #. /. [ ſcolopendre, Fr. 


an epithet of one of the coats of the eye. 
The ligaments obſerved in the inſide of the ſc/erotick tunicles 


of the eye, ſerve inſlead of a muſcle, by their contraction, to Sco wy, 


alter the figure of the eye. | on the Creation. 
ScLEro'TICKS. . [from the adjeftive.] Medicines 
which harden and conſolidate the parts they are applied 
to. 
To Sco Ar. 


v. a. To ſtop a wheel by putting a ſtone or 
To SCOTCH. 


piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 


To SCOFF. v. 2. [ ſchoppen, Dutch.] To treat with inſo- 


lent ridicule ; to treat with contumelious language : with 
at. | 

Of two noblemen of the Weſt of England, the one was 
given to ſcoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his houſe ; the other 
would aſk of thoſe that had been at his table, tell truly, was 
there never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 
There is no argument of a light and inconſiderate 


perſon, than prophanely to ſcoff at religion. Tillotſon. 
uch is love, | 
And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the gy 
And ſcoffs at the vain wiſdom of the wile. Rowe. 


Scorr. 3. /. {from the verb.] Contemptuous ridicule ; 
expreſſion of ſcorn ; contumelious language. 
Our anſwer therefore to their reaſons is no; to their ſcoffs, 
nothing. 

With /coffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc'd they me. 


How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to flattery, more 
abuſive and reproachful than the rudeſt ſcofs and the ſharpeſt 
invectives? | | South, 

Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of aſtronomy or 
chemiſtry, for want of a due acquaintance with other ſciences, 
make a /coff at them all, in compariſon of their favourite 
ſcience. Watts. 


Sco'rrer. x. /. [from ſcgf. ] Inſolent ridiculer ; ſaucy ſcorn- 


er ; contumelious reproacher. 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſcaffer. Shah. 
Divers have herded themſelves amongſt theſe profane ſcoffers, 
not that they are convinced by their reaſons, but terrified by 
their contumelies, Governm. of the Tongue. 


Conſider what the apoſtle tells theſe ſcoffers they were igno : 


rant of, not that there was a deluge ; but he tells them, that 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of old were 
fo and fo conſtituted. Bern. 


Sco'rrinGLY, adv. [from /coffing.] In contempt ; in ri- 
dicule. | 

Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick ſcoffingly to the ſycophants at 

Athens. | Broome. 

To ScolD. v. n. [ ſcholden, Dutch.) To quarrel elamo- 

rouſly and rudely. | | 

Pardon me, tis the firſt time that ever 

Tm forc'd to ſcold. | Shakeſp. Coriol. 
The one as famous for a ſcolding 

As the other is for beauteous modeſty. | Sbaleſp. 

They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, others grin- 


9 


and only ſhewing their teeth, others ranting, and others 


nin 
2 and teviling. 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celeſtial language ſcold. | 
Scolding and curſing are her common converſation. 


Swift, 
Sewwnft. 


ScoLD. 3. /. (from the verb.] A clamorous, rude, mean, 


low, foul-mouthed woman. 
A ſhrew in domeſtick life, is now become a ſcold in poli- 
-ticks. | Addifon's Freebolder, 
Sun-burnt matrons mendinFold nets ; | 
Now tinging ſhrill, and 28 between; 4 
Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds. = Swift. 


hay 4-74 1. /. | Written properly ſcallop.) A pectinated 


Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. Scooy. 2. . [/choepe, Dutch.] 1. A kind of large 


Theory of the Barth, 
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1. A 
fort of venomous ſerpent. . 2. [Scolopendrium, Lat.] An 
herb, Ainſw. 


n.ſ. [Perhaps from /comma, Lat.] A buffoon, 
A word out of uſe, and unworthy of revival. - 

The ſcomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolviſh in con- 
verſation. | | . EEftrance. 


Ruincy. Sconce. . /. [ſchantz, Germ.] 1. A fort; a bulwark. 2. 


The head : perhaps as being the acropolis, or citadel of 
the body. A low word. 3. A penſile candleftick, ge- 
nerally with a looking-glaſs to reflect the light. 4. A. 
mal&, or fine. : 


Such fellows are perfect in the great commanders names, 
an will learn you by rote where fervices were done ; at 
ſuch and ſuch a ſconce, at ſuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 
(2.) Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him of his 
action — 1 Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
 (3.) Golden ſconces hang upon the walls, 
To light the coſtly fu and the balls. Dryd. Lucret. 
Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height, | 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight, Pope. 
Put candles into ſconces. Swift's Direct. to the 2 | 
To SCONCE. v. a. [A word uſed inthe univerſities, and de- 
rived plaufibly by Skinner, whoſe etymologies are gene- 
rally rational, from ſconce, as it ſigniſies the head; to 
ſconce being to fix a fine on any one's head.] To mula; 
to fine. Alow word which ought not to be retained. 
ladle 3 
a veſſel with a long handle uſed to throw out liquor. 2. 
A chirurgeon's inftrument. 3. A ſweep; a ftrobe. 
Perhaps it ſhould be /xvoop. | | 
(1.) They turn upſide down hops on malt-kilns, when al- 
moſt dry, with a ſcoop. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) Endeavour with thy ſcoop, or fingers, to force the ſtone 


outwards. S$hary's S . 
= Oh hell-kite ? n 
What, all my chickens and their dam, 5 

At one fell ſcoop ! | Shak. Macbeth. 


To ScooP. v. a. [ /choepen, Dutch.) 1. To lade out. 2. 


This word ſeems to have not been underſtood by T hom/on. 
3- To empty by lading. 4. To carry off, ſo as to leave 
the place hollow. 5. To cut into hollowneſs or depth. 
(a.) As by the brook he ſtood, 
Dryden's An. 


He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood. 
(2.) Melted Alpine ſnows 
The mountain ciſterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores 
Of water ſcoop'4 among the hollow rocks. | 
(3.) If fome penurious ſource by chance appear'd, 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, | 
Did he not daſh th untaſted moiſture from him ? Addiſon. 
(4-) A ſpectator would think this circular mount had been 
actually 2 out of that hollow ſpace. | SpeBator. 
Her fore · feet are broad, that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth 
at a time. 1 Addi 
To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext rouſly apply d, 
Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 
Scoot out the big round gelly from its orb. Adi. 
(.)] Whatever part of the harbour they /coop in, it has an in- 
fluence on all the reſt ; for the ſea immediately works the whole 


en. 


bottom to a level. | Addi Ita 
| Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will ſcoop, 7 
pint. 


Arbuthnet ns. 
It much conduces how to ſcare * 


Ins 12 birds, that 3 

From ſpray to ing lieſt fruit | 

mn . 
UN. The of the place | 

Or helps th ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 


| Teo. : 
8 15 [from 2 


One 4 ſcoops. 
ScoPs. . . [ ſcopus, 


1. Aim; intention; i drift, 


$ e o | 
And rec him with a better | 
Weak — well is chang'd for - = 4 MY folk 


2. Thing aimed at; mark ; final end. 3. Room ; Ef; ace ; Fairy Queen. 
itude of . view. 4. Ln poke To 2 V. a. 1 Sax, burnt,] 1. Io burn 
from reſtraint. ond juſt limits licenſe. my 2. 10 burn 
6. Act of riot; du. gg rich vantity. 1 It is Cate carcheth in froſt! weather. —Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
out of uſe, _ in 1 chree firſt ſenſes. galp'd, and ſearcely cou'd reſpire ; 
Y is as mine The breath ＋ rew, no longer air, but fire; 
als: es — 7 1 The fainty knights were ſcorch d. Dryden. 
* 2 Shak far Meaf. (2.) Power was given to ſcorch men with fire. Rev. xvi. 3. 
hith > good farther eſp. Meaſ ſame that eft thee by the r eam, 
3 — coming _ —— 14, 008 Safe from ſun's heat ;; but — vith beauty's hem. 
Infranchiſement —— on his knees. Shak. Rich. II. Wh leak: with ee make F. Nas. | 
3 „„ 9 n _ That _— conquer * 4 N 
| ves; but 2 drift of the inp to fr up our com- | So lightnings which in ſtorms appear, 
n towards the rebels. Or The fame b than _ the ſkies * clears Faller. 
(2.) The ſcope of all their pleading man's authority i i. beams N ſearch too. South, 
RE ſuch laws and — 244 in the church, as de- And, like a giddy bird in * of night | 
if they ſhould therefore be taken away Sato) . 
either face 4 Fly round the fire that ſcorches me to death. Dryden. 
7 i Jeave " nor memory of church to —_— He, from whom the nations ſhould receive | 
SU 8 2 Juſtice and freedom, lies himſelf a ſlave; 


To aim their counſels to the | faireſt ſc Hubberd's Tale. 


We ſhould impute the war to the oe at which i almeth. | 
gh. 


mw He, in what he counſels, rode gr ly 
Miſtruſtfu 


) An heroick 
Aae 


objects, en give Km 8 fie fe or e 
Theſe theorems being admitted into PER. 
cope enough of handling that ſcience voluminouſly, after a new 
manner; not only als by determining ma tend to the 
of viſion, alſo by 
Lids of phenomena of colours which con 


) If this conflrio them to t that their axiom is not to 
any place, ſave in thoſe things only where the church hath 


— Ac it reſteth that they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon. 


Hooker. 

— Ab, cut cut my lace aſunder, 
heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
hae a nr: — 
5-) Sith was my fault to give the people ſcope, 
uns dunn to frike and gall them, : 


For what I bi them do. 
—— Being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working.  Shakeſp. Hemy Tv. 
(6.) As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, 
Turns to reſtraint. 


2 s Optichs, 


Sbaleſp. 


Shakeſp. 


| Shakeſp. 


(7.) The ſcopes of land granted to the firſt adventurers were 


and the liberties and ties were too for ſub- 

| — en Davies on Ireland. 
deorvrous. * [ ſcopulaſus, Latin. ] Full of 7 2 
FA 

Scoxnu'ricat. 1 . ½ C ſcrbutique Fr. from /cordgutus 
 SCoRBU'TICE. 2 Diſeaſe A Ayn ; 


A perſon about forty, of a full and ſcorbutical body, —— 


broke her ſkin, endeavoured boars Lode. 3 eng 
ulcer ſanious, I propoſed di Wiſeman. 
Violent purging hurts ſearbutich conſtitutions ; lenitive ſub- 
ſtances relieve. Arbutbnot. 
Scormu'TICALLY. adv 


ta the ſcurvy; in the ſeu 
A woman of forty, rug, and bydropically 


— 
| having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into | 
Sconce. =. /. This word is — ——— 


or power of reaſon. In.imitation perhaps of the 
Lin vigour reftd in bis mind 


the aliens,” 


- . 
* ico „„ „„ „44 „ 


count kept of ſomething paſt; an epoch; 


elements, in the fruits that iſſue from it? 


. [from Jarbutical. Wich tendency p 


Tortur d by cruel change of wild deſires, 


Laſh'd by mad rage, and ſcorch d by brutal firess Prior. 


To SCORCH. v. 2. To be burnt ſuperficially ; to be cried 


u 

” The ſwarthy Africans compli 

To fee the — of the ſun 

8 nigh their ſcorching country run. Roſcommon. 

ove was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed 
property when the heats of that ſcorching country were de- 
clining. Dryden. 

Scatter a little mungy ſtraw or fern amongſt your ſeedlings, 

to prevent the roots from ſcorching, and to receive the moiſture 


that falls. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


Scorxcninc Fennel. u. J. A plant. 
mathematically all SCO'RDJUM. ». /. Latin.) An herb. 
uced dy re- SCORE. 3. /. { fora, Ilandick, a mark, cut, or notch.] 


Ainſworth, 


1. A monk or long inciſion. 2. A line drawn, 3. An 
account, which, when writing was leſs common, was. 
kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 4. Ac- 
an era, 5. 
Debt imputed, 6. Reaſon ; motive. 7. Sale; ; account; 
relative motive. 8. Twenty. I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, , 
being a round number, was diſtinguiſhed on tallies by a 
long ſcore. g. A eng in Score, The words with the 
muſical notes of a ſong annexed. 

1.) Our forefathers had no other books but the ſcore and the 
tally : thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

They ſay he parted 


(3.) — He's worth no more: 
well, and paid his ſcore. Shakeſp. Mach. 


Does - the air feed the flame? And does not the flame warm 
and enlighten the air? Does not the earth quit ſcores with all the 
| South, 
(4-) Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away, except two or 
——_— perſons who begun the world again upon a new ſcore. 
Tillotſon. 
( 5. That thou do'ſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores 0” 
From the great compt. Shateſp. All c well that ends well, 
(6.) He had been prentice to a brewer, 
But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcore. Hudibras. 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of ſickneſs, wrote the fox 


word how glad he ſhould be of his company, upon fore of 


ancient friendſhip. L'Eftrange. 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off upon that 
Collier on Pride. 

05. ) You act your kingaeſs on Cydaria's ſcore, Dryden. 


8 Greece were — by their people upon A 


How man So of mile may we wh hte 
2 Ro and wa  Shakeſp. Oymbeline. 
The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one; — Pepe. 


s © Y 


For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect abſence of that ſpirit 
of poeſy. atts, 

To SCORE. v. 4. 1. To ſet down as a debt. 2. Ta impute; 
to charge. 3. To mark by a line. 

(1) Madam, I know when 
Inſtead of five you ) fy me ten. 

(2. our follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the of your | 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore em on the 3 
Unleſs each vice in ſhort - hand they indite, 

Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. 
(3.) Haſt thou appointed where the moon ſhould 
And with her purple light adorn the ſkies ? 
Scor'd out the bounded ſun's obliquer ways, 
| That he on all might ſpread his equal rays ? 
SCO'RIA. n. /. [Latin.] Droſs ; recrement. 

The ſcoria, or vitrified part, which moſt metals, when heated 

or melted, do continually protrude to the ſurface, and which, by 

covering the metals in form of a thin 

colours, is much denſer than water. Newton's Optic s. 
Sco x 10s. adj. [from ſcoria, Latin.] Droſſy; recremen- 

titious. | 

By the fire they emit many droſſy and ſcorious parts. Brown. 
Jo SCORN. v. a. | ſchernen, Dutch; ęſcorner, French. ] 
To deſpiſe; to ſlight ; to revile ; to vilify ; to con- 


temn. : 
My friends ſcorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears unto 
. Fob, xvi. 20. 


1. To ſcoff; to treat with contumely. 


Savift. 


a,” 


To SCORN. v. 2. 


2. To diſdain ; to think unworthy. 3. To deſpiſe ; to 8 11.0 . £# 


contemn. 4. To neglect; to diſre k 

| (x.) He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And now, I am remember'd, ſcern'd at me. 
Our ſoul is filled with the ſcorning of thoſe that are at eaſe, 


and with the contempt of the proud. P/al. cxxiii. 4. 
(2.) I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day, | 
With roſy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn d to think of night. Craſhaw. 


Fame, that delights around the world to ſtray, 

Scorns not to take our in her way. Poje's Statius. 

(3-) Surely he ſcorneth the ſcorner, but he giveth grace unto 

the lowly. | | Prov. 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain d, 
And ſeal thee fo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
'The facil gates of hell too flightly barr'd. Milton. 
(4.) This my long ſufferance and my day of grace, | 

They who negle& and ſcorn ſhall never taſte ; 

But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. Milton. 
SCORN. 7. .. [eſcorne, old Fren. from the verb.] 1. Con- 
tempt ; ſcoff ; flight; act of contumely. 2. Subject of 

ridicule ; thing treated with contempt 3. To think 
Sco kN. To diſdain; to hold unworthy of regard. Not 
now in uſe. 4. To /augh te Sco xx. 


temptible. 
(1.) We were better parch in Africk's ſun, | 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorz of his eyes. Sbaleſp. 


Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in ſcorn ? 
- Scorn and deriſion never come in tears. Shakeſþ. 

If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us to ſcorn. Jud. 

Diogenes was aſked in cory, What was the matter that philo- 
fophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philoſophers? He 
anſwered, Becauſe the one knew what they wanted, the others 
did not. * Bacon. 

Whoſoever hath any perſon that induces contempt, 
hath alſo a to reſcue himſelf from ſcorn : there- 
fore all deformed — dab, as being on their own defence 
as expoſed to ſcorn. __ Basor. 

Every ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn, 

But fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. | 

FA Is it not a molt horrid ingratitude, thus to make 2 


28 made us? _ | 
midia's a ſcorn among the nations 
For breach of ps vows. PO 

(3-) H he do 


thing in his 


zorn 

Tillotſon. 
4 Addiſon's Cato. 
ully prove. himſelf the honeſt ſhepherd Menal- 


Sandys. 


glaſſy ſkin, cauſes theſe 


Shakeſp. 


To deride as con- 
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8 C 0 . 
and heir, I know no reaſon why you ſhould think 
| * 


1dney. 

cry, O Lord: think no ſcorn of me, leſt if 
thou make as tho? thou heareſt not, I become like them that 
down into the pit. 

(4.) He that ſitteth in the heavens ſhall / 
the Lord ſhall have them in deriſion. 
Sco'xner. n, / [from ſcorn.} 
2. Scoffer ; ridiculer. b | 

(1.) They are very active, vigilant in their enterpriſes, 
ſent in perils, and great ſcorners of death. 


Pſal. xxviii. 1. 


Spenſer on Ireland, 
(2.) The ſcorner ſhould conſider, upon the ſight of a cripple, 
that it was only the diſtinguiſhing mercy of Heaven that kept 


him from being one too. C b 
They, in the ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat, 9 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior, 
Sco RN TVUL. adj. | ſcorn and full.] 1, Contemptuous ; in- 
ſolent ; Sade 2. Acting - defiance. os 


(1. Th' enamour'd deity 
The Porta damſel ſhuns. | Dryden. 
(2.) With him I o'er the hills had run, l 
Scornful of Winter's froſt and Summer's fun. Prior. 


Sco'anFULLY. adv. [ from ſcornful. } Contemptuouſly ; 
inſolently. | 

He us'd us ſcornfully : he would have ſhew'd us | 

His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for's country. Shak. 

The facred rights of the Chriſtian church are ſcornfully 

trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main- 


taining them. * Atterbury's Sermons. 
[ ſcorpion, Fr. ſcorpio, 2 1. A reptile 
much reſembling a ſmall lobſter, but that his tails ends in 


a point with a very venomous ſting. 


2. One of the ſigns 
of the zodiack. 3. A ſcourge 


o called from its cruelty. 


4. [ Scorpius, Latin.] A ſea fiſh. | Ainſworth. 
I. Well, fore-warning winds | 
Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpron's neſt. Shaleſp. Hen. VI. 
Full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife. Shakeſp. Mach. 


(2.) The {ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine. 
den. 
(3.) My father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, 8 
chaſtiſe you with ſcorpions. 1 Kings, zii. 11.. 


Scokriox Sena. n. /. [emerus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Sco'xP1ON Graſs. 
Sco/xpion's Tail. & x. /. Herbs. Ainſworth. 
Scolxr ION Fort. | 
Scor. 2. /. [fcot, Fr.] 1. Shot; payment. 2. Sco r and 
Lot, Pariſh payments. | 
2.) Tas time to counterfeit, or that hot te Scot 
had paid me ſcot and lot too. _ Shakeſp. IV. 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, 5 
Liv's there a burgeſa, feat and bot. Prior. 
The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for about theſe fix months, is, Whe- 
ther they would r a prince that is obliged 
law to be good, or by one who, if he pleaſes, may plunder or 
impriſon? | | | Addiſon. 
SCOTFREE. adj. Without ſcot or mul&; unhurt ; impure. 


To SCOTCH. v. 2. To cut with ſhallow incifions. 
He was too hard for him directly: before Corioli, he ſcotcht 
and notcht him like a carbonado. Shakeſp. Corwlanus. 


Scorca. 3. /. [from the verb.] A flight cut; a fthallow 
inciſion. 5 | | 


Well beat *em into bench holes : 1 have et room for Gn 
ſeatches more. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleo. 


Give him four ſcofches with a knife, and then put into his belly 
and theſe ſcofches ſweet herbs. Vals Angler. 
Scoren Callaps, or Scotched Collops. n. . [from To ouch, 
or cut.] | Veal cut into ſmall pieces. W 
Sco ren Hoppers. n. . A * which boys hop over lines 
or ſcotehes in the ground. * | 
Children 1 indiffe rent to in can 8 — 
ene Oe Geng 


Sco'rour, n. % Le.] A. dixzineſi or. ſwimming_ia.. 


s 0 0 


the head, cauſing dim neſs of fight, wherein external ob- 


jects ſeem to turn round. Ainſw. and Bailey. 
Sco'TTErING.' A provincial word which denotes, in Here- 
fordſhire, a cuſtom among the boys of burning a wad 
peaſeſtraw at the end of harveſt. Bailey. 
| Sco'vsr. ./ | ſcopa, Lat ] A fort of mop of clouts for 
| ing an oven; a maulkin. Ainſ. and Bailey. 
Sco/unDaEL, =. /. | ſcondaruelo, Italian, a hider. Skinner.] 
A mean raſcal; a low petty villain, A word rather lu- 
dicrous. | 
Now to be baffl'd by a ſcoundrel, 
An upſtart ſect ry, and a mungrel. 
4 ae rap ch mo wretched Ombites be, 
| exceed in luxury. 
8 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young; | 
Nor own your fathers have been tools fo long. Pope. 
To SCOUR. v. a. [ Furer, Daniſh ; ſeheuren, Dutch.] . 1. 
To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
ſurface. 2. To purge violently. 3. To cleanſe; to 
bleach; to whiten ; to blanche. 4. To remove by 
ſcouring. 5. To range about in order to catch or drive 
away ſomething ; to clear away. 6. To paſs ſwiftly 
(1.) I were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt, than 


Hudibras. 


Tate. 


to be /cour'd to nothing with pe motion.  Shakeſp. 
| dint.of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, 
And Cour his armour from the ruſt of peace. Dryden's Zn. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 


Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound of 


ſoap and ſand to ſcour the rooms. Arbuthnot. 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 2 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour d. = 


(3-) In ſome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as if foul FS an 
be put into it, it ſcoureth them of itſelf ; and, if they ſtay, th 
moulder away. Bacon's Nat. Hi 

A garden- worm ſhould be well ſcoured eight days in moſs, 
before you fiſh with him. Walton's Angler. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new ſcour d manteau, the ſlattern air. 

4.) Never came reformation in a flood 

ith ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults ; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 

So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 

As in this king. 

1 will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favour in a bloody maſk, 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it. Shak. 

Then, in the clemency of upward air, 

We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the Fen thunder's ſcar. Dryden. 

(5.) The kings of Lacedemon having ſet out ſome gallies, un- 

der the charge of one of their nephews, to ſcour the ſea of the 


Gay. 


pyrates, they met us. ; Sidney. 
Divers are kept continually to ſcour theſe ſeas, infeſted greatly 
by pirates.  Sandys. 


If with thy guards thou /cour'ff the ftreets'by ni 
And do'ſt = Crane rapes, and ſpoils delight, _ 
| Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt ring crowd to hear. 


(6.) Sometimes 


Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 
But men and ſteeds lie grow ling on the ground; 
The 1 ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 
The knights unhors d. | Dryden. 

When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla cours the plain, 


Flies oer th* unbending corn, and ſkuns the main. 
| Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


To Scoux. v. . 1. To the office of cleaning 
Adomeſtick utenſils, 2. To clean. 3. To be purged or 
- lax; to be diſeaſed with looſeneſs. 4. To rove ; to range. 


dreſs meat, and make the beds. ak 


Shakeſp. Henry v. 


Dryden. | 
He ſcours the right hand coaſt, ſometimes the left. Milton, 


n 
Kok 


$.C 0 
To run here and there. 6. To run with great eager- 
5G and ſwiftneſs; to ſcamper. l 
(I.) 1 keep his houſe, and was to wring, brew, bake, 
S 


(2.) Warm water is ſofter than cold; for it ſeoureth better. 
| Bacon. 


| (3-) Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, have 


t into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 
— and Klug, they ſay, do often * one another. 
Graunt 's Bills of Mortality. 
If you turn op into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, leſt it make them ſcour. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(4-) Barbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, {truck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knolles. 
(5.) The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt. Shakeſp. Timon, 
(6.) She from him fled with all her pow'r, 
Who after her as haſtily gan to ſcour, 
I faw men ſcour fo on their way: I ey'd them 
Even to their ſhips. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
Word was brought him, in the middle of his ſchemes, that 


Fairy Queen. 


his houſe was robbed ; and fo away he ſcours to learn the truth. 


| L" Eftrange. 
If they be men of fraud, they'll ſcour off themſelves, and 
leave thoſe that truſt them to pay the reckoning, L' Eftrange. 
So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, | 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reigns, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the ſenſe, thoſe 
ſpirits, which are poſted upon the out-guards, immediately take 


the alarm, and ſcour off to the brain, which is the head quarters. 


Collier. 


(.) When he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he drove 
them all out of the temple. Fohn, 8 1 5. 


Calls us to penance. Milton. 
2. What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence ? Shakeſp. 


: | . 2 Eſdras, 
(3.) — Is this the ſcourge of France? | 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, | | 
That with his name the mothers till their babes? Sh. H. VI. 


Such conquerors are not the favourites, but ſcourges of God, 
the inſtruments of that vengeance. Atterbury's Sermons. 
In all theſe trials I have born a part ; 


I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart. Pope. 
* *.. — | 
kings no more with e mercy ſway 
Or bleſs a people willing w obey, 5 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God. Pope. 
(4) If they had a top, the ſcourge ſtick and leather ſtrap 
ſhould be left to their own making, | Locke. 


To Scounce. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To laſh with a 


whip ; to whip. 2. To puniſh ; to chaſtiſe ; to chaſten ; 


to caſtigate with any puniſhment or affliction, 


(1.) The gods m_ and of our pleaſant vices 


Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. | SBaleſp. E. Lear. 
Is it lawful for you to ſcourge a Roman ? At, xxii. 25. 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke the indignant waves. Milton. 


When a —y reßigion is ſet up to be laughed at, 
7 
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this cannot help us to judge of the truth of his faith, any better He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, and ſcrabbled on the 


ofthe 


than if h d. Watts. doors gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 
600 8 — n ſcourged from Heaven, declare SCRAGG. . [ ſcragbe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or 
e 1 2 Mac. iii. 34. lean. N | 
He will ſcourge us for our iniquities, _——— Scra'cceD, adj, [This ſeems corrupted from cragged.] 
ain. Job. xiii. 5. 2 


| Rough; uneven ; full of protuberances or aſperities. 
Sco'urGtr. 2. / [from ſcourge.) One that ſcourges ; a 1 any phyſical deformity in the — a hu- 


puniſher or chaſtiſer. | | man body, becauſe our imagination can ftrip it of its muſcles and 
To SCOURSE. v. 4. To exchange one thing for another; to ſkin, and ſhew us the ſcragged and knotty back- bone? 
ſwap. Ainfw. It ſeems a corruption of ſcor/a, Ital. e- | Bentley's Sermons. 
change; and hence a hor/e ſcour/er. | SC eqn 4 from ſcragged.] } 1. Leanneſs; 
ScouT. 2. /. [ eſcout, French, from eſcouter ; auſcultare, SCRA'GGINESS. (from. ſcraggy.] marcour. 
Latin, to liſten ; cola, Italian.] One who is ſent privily 2. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs; ruggedneſs, 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy. Scra'ccy. adj. [from /cerag.] 1. Lean; marcid ; thin. 
Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, | 2. [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough ; rugged ; uneven. 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphin ? Shakeſp. (I.) Such a conſtitution is eafily known by the body being 
. _ when a 4 5 lean, 4577 = ſcraggy, and ary, Amo a diſeaſe, Arbu. 
Through dark and deſert ways wi il gone (2.) From a ſer A prominence | 
All nh, at laſt, by break "* cheerful — | Half overſhades the hoes, hardy men, 
Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. Milton. Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, 
This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, wherein ſcouts may Cut ſampire. | £ Phillips. 
be lodged for the taking of obſervations. Wilkins. ToScra'MBLE. v.#. [The ſame with ſcrabble; ſcraffelen, 
T 32 wor pes — 1 their — | Dutch.] 1. To catch at any thing cagerly and tumultu- 
o learn the natives names owns, explore 4 ” | 
The coafts. | p , Dryden's Ev. ouſly with the hands ; to catch with haſte preventive of 


__ | | | . her; to contend tumultuouſly which ſhall catch an 
To Scour. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To go out in order ow M "> l y 
to obſerve the 4 of an enemy Jonny. 2. To ri- thing. 2. To climb by the help of the hands: as, he 


dicule; to ſncer. This is a ſenſe unauthoriſed, and ©" Pork is let 
vulgar. To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth | 
(1.) Oft on the bordering deep The unow'd intereſt of proud ſwelling ſtate. Shakeſþ. 
Encamp their 1s ; or with obſcure wing — of other care they little reck ning make, 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 3 Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feaſt, 
Scorning ſurprize. | Milton, And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. | Milton. 
As a hunted panther caſts about It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, when ſuch a tree was ſhaking, 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to ſcout, there would be no ſcrambli g for the fruit. Stilliag fleet. 
So ſhe, to ſhun 2 ns cares employ'd. Dryden. They mult have ſcrambled with the wild beaſts for crabs and 
| — Command a _ l | 
Mich a ſtrict charge not to 3 ſcout. Dryden. —_ A 


g a ScraMBLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. Eager conteſt for 
To SCowL. v. n. [rcyltan, to ſquint, Saxon; Atcela fig, to ſomething, in which one endeavours to get it before 
look ſour, Iflandick.] To frown ; to pout ; to look angry, another. 2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands, 


ſour, or ſullen. | | | in the middle of thei | 
Miſo, her authority increaſed, came with ſcowling eyes to de- .— HE — br * in the middle of their gambols, ſome body 


: . 0 les among them, that ſet them preſentl 
liver a ſlavering morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. together by the * the [cramble. F as — 
With bent louring brows, as ſhe would threat, Becauſe the defire of money is conſtantly almoſt” everyexhere 
She ſcowPd and frowned with froward countenance. ._ the ſame, its vent yaries very little, but as its greater ſcadvity 
W 3 WS 2 Veen. 3 its price and increaſes the ſcramble. Locke. 
* Wl more mpt, yes + Scra'MBLER. 2. / [from ſcramble.) 1, One that ſcrambles. 
R 2 tlas 2 of the hands. 
bl 8 p . 
Although they wear their faces to the bent (..) All the little coax after fame fall upon . 
Clad or ern ths, TT Sbaleſß. Cymbeline. To Sc RANCH. v. @. [ /ebrantzer, Dutch.) To grind 
%he The duſky clouds o'erſpread | ſomewhat crackling between the teeth. The Scots re- 
Heav'n's cheerful face, the low'ring element tain it. ; | 
Scoauli o'er the darken'd landſcapg ſnow or ſhow'r. Milton. Sc R ANN EL. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, nor any other example. ] Vile; worthleſs, Perhaps 
With your dull influence? it is for you grating by the ſound. | 
To fit and ſcowwl upon night's heavy brow. Craſhaw. When liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
| — In rveful "= a Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. Milton. 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ling heavens Scray. =. {, [from ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or rubbed off.] 
Caſt a 7 eye. Thomſon's Summer. | A ſmall particle; a little piece ; a fragment. 2. 
Scowr. 18 [from the verb.] Look of ſullennels or diſcon- Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at the table. 3. A 
tent; gloom. | 


2 | | ſmall piece of paper. This is properly /crip. . 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray (x.) It is an — vanity to ſ 2 raking 


Hover o'er the new -· horn day, | into the ſcraps and imperfe& remains of former 
— - * 1 . | | ages, and ne- 
22 4; vow yo rear of wok ; glecting the clearer notices of our own. Glanville. 
When. a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcaww/ I 28 ach roms oy tune 18 hopping from one great 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, man's table to another's, _ to pick up /craps and es 
rd imely ni | 1 Afrange. 
— p , 270 to bs earl onlyiby reading and alling, and 
1. Wak » fromning md" "TAI, ro ry ales art, 
ſulle 5 That onet d, once ſo writ, .. 
To SCRA'BBLE, ., . Ltrabbelen, ſeraffelen, to ſcrape or I can never have too many of your letters; I am —_— 
ſcrateh, Dutch.] To paw with the hands. every ſerap of paper loſt, 
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E 
(.) The contract you d vith that baſe Ihad rather hear my do | man ſ 
| 23 24 of N and lr wi col diſhes, _. he loves me. A 
With {craps o th court, is no con act. Shak. Cymbeline: ——— Keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that mind! fo ſome ger:tle- 
The — ﬀ a court up beyond her bounds, for their man or other ſhall ſcape a A. ſcratcht face. 9 
own ſcraps and advantage. 46 Bacon. ——— Scratching could not make it worſe, an twere ſuch a 
On bones, on ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, face as yours were. Sbaleſp. Mu.b Ado about Nothing. 
My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head Scots are like witches : do but whet your pen, J 
To bleakeft colds. 1 Granville. Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you then, A 
What has he elſe to bait his traps, Cleaveland. | 
Or bring his vermin in, but ſcraps ? | To wiſh that there were nothing but ſuch dull tame things in 
The off: of a church diftreſt, the world, that will neither bite nor /cratch, is as childleſs as to 
A hungry vicarage at beſt. : Swift, wiſh there were no fire in nature. : More. 
(3- ant with thouſand flits the ſcrap unſeen, | — Unhand me, or I'll fcratch your face; 
And filent ſells a king, or buys a queen. Pope. Let go, for ſhame. | Dryden. 
To SCRAPE. v. a. [reneopan, Saxon; ſchrapen, Dutch; (4.) Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 


*ſaſcripitigh, Erſe.] 1. To deprive of the ſurface by the Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds. Shakeſp. 
light action of a ſharp inſtrument, uſed with the edge 8 (s5;) Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, when he had 
almoſt perpendicular. 2. To take away by ſcraping; ro eth invented to ſignify his name St. Francis, with a friary 


=. | * 3 cowl in a corn field. Camden. 
eraze. 3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe. Other mechanical helps Aretzus uſes to procure ſleep, purti- 


4. To gather by great efforts; or penurious or trifling cularly the ſcratching of the temples and the ears. Ar bu‘ñtt. 


gence. RN oy mindful, when invention fails 

(1.) Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. To = your head, and bite your nails. "5 Soft; 

. Moxon. (6.) If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pamphlet, 

TTT 
T lay on the coals; and, if toaſted Cute SCRATCH. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1, An inciſion ragged 

through, ſcrape off the burnt fide, and ſerve it up. Swift. and ſhallow. 2. Laceration with the nails. 3. A flight 

3-) — The chiming clocks to dinner call ; wound. | | 

A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall. Pope. (1.) The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep ſcratches in 

(A.) Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if, by the work; and before you can take out thoſe deep /cratches with 

5 ice, he can ſcrape together ſo much as to make his peace. your finer cut files, thoſe places where the riſings were when 


South. your work was forged, may become dents to your hammer dents. 


Unhappy thoſe who hunt for a „and ſcrape together out 1 Moxon's Mech. Exerciſer. 
of every author all thoſe 322 which fayour their own The ſmaller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances are, the ſinaller 
mens. by Watts, Will be the ſcratches, by which they continually fret and wear 


7 Scraps. v. 2. 1. To make a harſhnoiſe. 2. To play a the glaſs until it be poliſhed ; but be they never ſo ſmall, 
ill on a fiddle. 3. To make an aukward bow. Ainſworth. ny __— wy by gag 4 
4. To Scaar Acquaintance. A low phraſe. To curry fa- ſcratching it, and breaking the protuberances ; and therefore 


| _ | poliſh it no otherwiſe than by bringing its roughneſs to a ve 
vour, or infinuate into one's familiarity : probably from fine grain, ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the ſurface 4 


the ſcrapes or bows of a flatterer. come too ſmall to become viſible. Newton's Opticks 
'Scxavs. n. /. [ ſtrap, Swediſh. 1. Difficulty ; perplexity ; (2.) Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my bel, | 

diftreſs. This is a low word. 2. The ſound of the foo Leſt by my look or colour be expreſs'd 

drawn over the floor, 3. A bow. | The mark of aught high-born, or ever better drefs'd. Pryor. 


ipE*:; x. . from (crape.] 1. Inſtrument with whi (3-) The valiant beaſt turning on her with open jaws, ſhe 
3 on miſer ; 8 — gave him ſuch a thruſt through his breaſt, that all ; the lion 
getting money; a {crapepenny. 3. A vile fiddler. could do was with his open paw to tear off the mantle and ſlec ve 


| | | of Zelmane, with a little ſcratch rather than a wound, Sidney. 
61.) Never clean your ſhoes on 2 but in the entry, Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive . 


and the ſcrater will laſt the longer. Sqavift. f : f 
25 Be thrifty, but not covetous ; therefore give if The prince of Wales from ſuch a field A 1 
2 — 4Frany - CRA'TCHER, x. . [from ſcratch.] He that ſcratc es, 
Then live, and uſe it; elſeit is not true | SCRA'TCHES. #. /. Cracked ulcers or icabs in a horſe's foot. 
That thou haſt gotten: ſurely uſe alone . | Auinſavorib. 
Makes money not a contemptible ſtone. Herbert. SCRA'TCHINGLY. adv. [from ſcratching.] With the action 
(3-) Out ! ye ſempiternal ſcrapers.  Conuley. of ſcratching. | 1 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion at the moſt ela- Making him turn cloſe te the ground, like a cat, when 
borate ſtrains of your modern ſerapers, all which have been tamed ſcratchingly ſhe. wheels about after a mouſe. 85 Siduey. 
and humanized by ancient mulicians? Arbuthnot. $OR AF =, [. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface or ſcurf. 
 Scrar. 3. /. Lreniera, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Sin- Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom. be allowed, of cutting 
| ner and Junius. s | | ſcraws, which is flaying off the green ſurface of the ground to 
To SCRATCH., v. „ lber, Dutch. 1. To tear or _ Cover their cabins, or make. ip ther — t. 


mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven, 2. To To SCRAWL, v. a. [I ſuppoſe to be corrupted from crabble. 
tear with the nails. 3. To wound lightly. 4. To hurt To draw or mark irregularly or clumſily. 


5 . . ny! h ev” rt, 
ſlightly with any thing pointed or keen. 5, To rub with N. E 3 : . 


604 wi eee eee q is hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. wilt, 
n = Le drs ein, funden., To SCRAWL., v. 2. 1. To write unſkilfully and inelegantly. 
A fortof da fand-coloured Sones, fo hard as to — 2. [From cravul. I To creep like a reptile. Ain, 

glaſs. |  Grew's Muſeum. —— verſes erling _ 
(.) How can I tell but thathis talons may | Though with a golden pen you ſcrawt,, | = 
Yet ſcratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand? Fairy Queer. And ſeribble in a Berlin. 5 
I ould have ſcratebꝰd out your unſeeing eyes, S).Cœ A-., =, /, [from the verb.] Unſkilful and inelegan: 


S SM 
The left hand will make ſuch a ſcraw!, that it will not be 
legible. Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which I inſerted-my ſcrawl. Pope. 
ScRa'wLER. #, /, [from ſcrawl,)] A clumſy and inelegant 
writer. 


SCRAY. 2. /. [hirundo marina.) A bird called a ſea-ſwallow, 


Ainſworth and Bailey. 
SCRE'ABL.r, adj. [ ſcreabilis, Latin.] That which may be 
{pit out. | Bailey. 


To SC:EAX, v. 2. [Properly creak, or ſbriet, from ferige, 
Dan] To make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe. Bailey. 
To SckEAu. v. #. [Pneman, Sax. ] 1. To cry out ſhrilly, 
as in terrour or agony. 2. To ery ſhrilly. 
1 Soon a whirlwind roſe around, 
And trom afar he heard a ſcreaming ſound, 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who cry'd for aid, mf 
And fill'd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade. Dryden. 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreamiug cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 


A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky. ] Dryden. 
If chance a mouſe creeps in her ſight, 

Can finely counterfeit a fright; 

So [ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, | | 

She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. Swift. 


(2.) I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. Shakeſþ. 
ScaEAM. 2. / [from the verb.] A fhrill quick loud cry of 
terrour or pain. | 

Our chimnies were blown down; and, as they ſay, 

3 heard i th' air, ſtrange K of death. 

Then flath'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 

And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies. 

To SCREECH, v. 2. [ ftrehia, to cry, Iflandick.] 
cry out as in terrour or anguiſh. 
owl : thence called a ſcreechowl. 

(1.) Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which ſud- 
denly ſtrikes the ſpirits. | 


Shakeſp. 


Pope. 
1. To 


on. 
SCREECH. 2. /. ber the verb.] 1. Cry of horrour and an- 
guiſh. 2. Harſh horrid cry. | 
(2.) The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 
With hollow ſcreechs fled from the dire repaſt ; 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, . 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Pope. 


;ScnrE'CHOWL. -#.. | ſcreech and owl.) An owl that hoots 
in the night, and whoſe voice ts ſuppoſed to betoken dan- 
ger, miſery, ordeath. — TH” 


wy night, | | 

The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 

The time when fcreechowls cry, and 2 howl. Shakeſp. 
Let him, that will a ſcreechoxul ay be call'd, 


Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hector's dead. Shakeſþ. 
Buy the ſcreechoww!'s diſmal note, | 
By « & black night raven's throat, 
I charge thee, Hob. Drayton. 


Jupitcr, though he had jogged the balance to weigh down 


Turnus, ſent the ſcreechowl to diſcourage him. Dryden. 
Soaner hall /creechowwls batk in funny day, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay. 


Scar. 2. . [eſcran, Fren.] 1. Any thing that affords 
ſhelter or concealment. 2. Any thing uſed to exclude 
cold or light. 3. A riddle to fift ſand. 
(i.) Now near enough: your leavy ſcreexs throw down, 
And ſhow like-thoſe you are. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy. : Bacon. 
Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſettled in thoſe in- 
terjacent tracts, as a ſcreen againſt the inſults of the . 
un 


My juniors by a year, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between, 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 
(2.) When there is a ſcreen between the candle and the eye, 
yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon one writeth, Bacon. 


2. To cry as a night 
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one ſpeaks the of the Britiſh queen, ** 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen. Pope. 
„ 


Fe. 
To SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To * 
conceal ; to hide. 2. [Cerno, crevi, Lat.] To ſiſt; to 


riddle. 1 
(1, Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and feats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blaſts. . Milton's Par. Reg. 
A good magittrate's retinue of ſtate ſcreens him from the dan- 
gers which he is to incur for the ſake of it. Atterbury. 
I This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremoſt, 
To ſcreen the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. Rowe. 


(2.) Let the caſes be filled with natural earth, taken the firſt 
half ſpit, from juſt under the turf of the beſt 1 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil ſcreened. Evelyn. 

Scxzw. n. /. ¶ ſeroeve, Dutch; eſcrow, French.] One of 
the mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder 
cut into a furrowed ſpiral : of this there are two kinds, 
the male and female; the former being cut convex, ſo 
that its threads riſe outwards ; but the latter channelled 
on its concave fide, fo as to receive the former. Quincy. 

The ſcrew is a kind of that is multiplied or continu- 
ed by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion 

not from any ftroke, but from a vectis at one end of it. 
a | | — 2 Magick. 
Afﬀter your apples are ground, commit to the ſcreau preſs, 

which is tha beſt. ; | — H — 

To Sc Ew. v. a. [fromthe noun.] 2. To turn or move by 

a ſcrew. 2. To faſten with a ſcrew. 3. To deform by 

contortions. 4. To force; to bring by violence. 5. To 
ſqueeze ; to preſs. 6. To oppreſs by extortion. 

(r.) Some, when the prefs by utmoſt vigour ſcreu d. 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
With the dry refuſe. 

(2.) — 
But ſcrew your courage | 
And we'll — bl. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To ſcrew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big enough 

to receive the ſhank of the ſcrew. 1. 

( 3.) Sometimes a violent laughter 2 his face, 
And ſometimes ready tears dropp d 5 Cowley, 

He ſcrew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, 
And ſaid Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. | Dryden. 
With ſcrewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 

ſenſeleſs harangues againſt human inventions on the one hand, 

and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. Sozth. 

Let others ſcrew their hypocritick face, 
She ſhews her grief in a ſincerer place. Swift, 
(4-) He reſolved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, who ſcreaw- 

ed up the pins of too hi HowePs Vocal Foreſt. 
No diſcourſe can be, but will try to turn the tide, and 

draw it all into their own z or they will crew in here 

and here ſome intimations of what they ſaid or did. 

| 58 Gow: of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have been fo enor- 
moully raiſed and ſcrewed up, may be computed to be about 
6 R Lead I 
6. c | | e ng and 
racking their tenants, have already reduced the miſerable — 
to a worſe condition than the in France. Swift. 

Scraw Tree. u. /. [iſora, Latin. ] A plant of the Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies. of | 
To SCRIBBLE. 2. =. [ fi ſeribillo, Latin.) 1. To fill 
with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 2. To write without 
uſe or elegance : as, he ſcribbled a pamphler. 
(1.) ——— How gird the ſphere ? 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbl d o'er I 
Cyele and epicycle, orb in orb. Milten's Par. Loft. 
To SCal'BBLE. 2. 2. Toawrite without care or beauty. 


P hillips. 6 


We fail! 


If a man ſhould affirm, that an ape caſual g with 
pen, ink, and paper, and falling to /cr:b6/e, did happen to write 


Leviathan 


SCR 


fuch a ſtory? And yet he can eaſily digeſt things as incredible 
as that. . A Bentley. 


If 3 in llo's ſpite, | 
There are, who j ſtill worſe than he can write. Pope. 
Leave to fulſome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no more 
;] e Pope. 
ScarsnBLs. 2. from the verb.] Worthleſs writing 
By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures, I 
1 be thought dogmatical in a haſty ſcribòle. Boyle. 
f it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon transferred into the 
plays and current ſcribòles of the week, and became an addition 
to our language. Swift. 
Scar'sBLER, 2. . from ſcribble. ] A petty author; a 
writer without worth. | 
The moſt copious writers are the arranteſt ſcribblers, and i 


in 
ſo much talking the e runs before the wit. L' Eftrange. 8 


they and the ſcribler may get their living. 


vice, without 


8e n 


the reading of a great e 


which we account a thing moſt neceſſary. 
The devil can citz ſcripture for his purpoſe : 

An evil foul producing holy witneſs, 

Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. 

There is not any action which a man ought to do, or to 
forbear, but the ſcripture will give him a clear precept, or pro- 
hibition for it. 
| Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his reading the 
ſcripture ſtory put him upon that enquiry. 


Scripture proof was never 
no wonder they are foiled. 


r 
Shakeſp.. 


South. 
Lock fs 


the talent of theſe men, and 'tis 


Atterbury. + 


Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without taking notice 
of roger 222 that lie croſs em? 


e Author o 


joined, that he who will not work, ſhall not eat. 


CRIVENER, 7. / | ſcrivano, Latin.] 


intereſt. 


Altterbury. 


nature and the ſcriptures has expteſsly en- 


Seed' Serm. 


1. One who dravys 


The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are capable, 9 Amr contracts. 2. One whoſe buſineſs is to place money ar 
5 


The ſcribbler, pinch d with hunger, writes to dine, | 
And to your genius muſt conform his line. Granville. 
To affirm he Jad cauſe to apprehend the ſame treatment with 

his father, is an improbable ſcandal flung upon the nation by a 


few bi French ſcribblers. Sxvift. 
No body was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this or that ſcribbler 
was proved a dunce. | Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 


(1.) We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
| fetch the ſcrivener. Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shr, 
(2.) How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, 


My boy 


And from the griping ſcriwener free? 
I am reduced to 


Dryden's Horace. 


beg and borrow from ſcriveners and uſurers, 


| E. u. . ſcribe, French; /criba, Lat.] 1. A writer. that ſuck the heart and blood. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
W E e Ainſworth, SCRO'FULA. . /. from ſerofa, Latin, a ſow, as xo7zac.] 


(2.) Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Til, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
My maſter, being the ſcribe to himſelf, ſhould write the letter. 


We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any per- 


fett and unerring ſcribes. Grew's Coſmol. 
The following letter comes from ſome notable young female 
7  Spefator, 


ScrrMER. =. ſ. [eſcrimeur, Fren.] A gladiator ; a fencing- 
ter. Not in uſe. 
| The ſcrimers of their nation, | 
He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos'd them. | 
Scnins. 2. [ ſcrinium, Lat.] A place in which writings 
or curioſities are repoſited. 
Help then, O holy virgin, 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 
Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcrine, 
The antique rolls which there lie hidden ftill, Fa. Queen. 


Sexy. 2. /. | ſereppa, Iſlandick. ] 1. A ſmall bag; a- 


ſatchel. 2. [From ſcriptio, Latin, as it ſeems. | A ſche- 
dule; a ſmall writing. | EINE 
(r.) Come, 888 let us make an honourable retreat; 
though not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip and 2 
— He'd in requittal ope his leathern ſerip, 5 
And ſhew me * 4 of > — a 


Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 


(2.) Call them man by man, W | 
| | | akeſp . 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, till ſcrips of 

5 | | Pl che 


paper | ocke. 
Scrr'yPacE. #. , [from ſerip.] That ich is contained 


in a ſerip. Dict. 
_ SenryTORY. adj. [| ſcriptorius, Latin. ] Written; not 
orally delivered. Swift 


Scxi'yTURAL. adj. [from /cripture.] Contained in "oe 
Bible ; biblical. | mY 


times to men. Att 


erbury. 
- SCRIPTURE. =. / [_/criptera, Latin.} 1. Writing. 2. 8 
Sacred writing 5 Bible. 4 98 
(a+) It is not remembered in many ſcriptures, but fa- 
2 —— Raleigh, | 


* 


02.) Wick ua there is never any time beſlowed in divine 


Shateſp. Hamlet "IL 


A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks 
out in fores commonly called the king's evil. 
If matter in the milk diſpoſe to coagulation, it produces a 
Wiſeman of Tumours, 


Shakeſp. SCro'FULOUS. adj. [ from ſerefula.] Diſeaſed with the 


ſcrafula. 


ſcrofula. 


Scrofulous perſons can never be duly nouriſhed ; for ſy-! as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the ncreas 


and meſentery.  Arbuthnot op Alime nts. 
Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a f afulous diſ- 
poſition. | | Arbuthnot. 


What would become of the race of men in+®© next age, if 
we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the. /crofulay conſumptive pro- 


duction furniſhed 


by our men of wit and pl aſure? 


ScroLL. „/ [Suppoſed by Minſse u be corrupted from 


Swift. 


roll; by Skinner derived from ay eſcrouelle given by the 
heralds ; whence parchment, wr pped up into a reſem- 
bling form, has the ſame nne. It may be obſerved, 
that a gaoler's liſt. of. priſo-ers is eſcrow. | A writing 


wrapped up. 


His chamber all was heiged about with rolls, 
And old records from cent times deriv'd ; 

Some made in boots» ſome in long parchment ſcroll, 
That were all wor«-caten, and full of canker holes. 


We'll add 2 royal number to the dead. 
Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With ſlanghter eoupled to the name of kings. 

Here is che ſcroll of every man's name, which is thought fit 
through a!l Athens to play in our interlude. .. 
A 


— 


a Cenſer L 4 


Sbaleſp. 
Shakeſp. - 


owing out certain ſuperſtitious charms, 


caſt divers ſcrolls of paper on each fide the way, wherein he 


_ curſed and banned the Chriſtians. 


Kolles. 


He drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and delivered it to our 


faremaſt man. 


Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter d; 


Part good, 
Receive the 


take 


part bad.: of bad the lon er ſcroll. 
With this epiſtolary /cro!, 
partner of my inmoſt ſoul. 


Bacon. Q 
Milton. 


Prior. 


Vet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the hole; 
May yon” beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, 
And burn it, like an uſeleſs parchment ſcrall. 
cxoYLs: . T [This word I remember only in $4ate/peare : 
it.ſcems derived from e/croxelle, French, a ſcrofulous ſwell- 


Prior. 


ing; as he calls a mean fellow a cab from his itch, or a 


wretch. . 


patch from his raggedneſs. ] A mean fellow; a raſcal; a 


S U -K 


The /croyles of Angiers flout you kings, 

And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, | 

As in a theatre.  Shakeſþ. King John. 

To SCRUB. v. a. | 2 Dutch ] To rub hard with 

ſomething coarſe and rou 

Such wrinkles as a {kil 5 hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 

She fits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern face. Dryden. 

She never would lay aſide the uſe of brooms and ſcrubbing 


bruſhes. |  Arbuthnot. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous airs, 


Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs, Swift. 
Scrus, 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. A mean fellow, either 
as he is ſuppoſed to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he is 
employed in the mean offices of ſcouring away dirt. 2. 
Any thing mean or deſpicable, 3. A worn-out broom, 
Ainſworth. 
(2.) With a dozen Jarge veſſels my vault ſhall be ſtor d; 
No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board. $i N. 
leſs ; dirty; ſorry. 


Scru'BBED. | 
Sc kun BY. 4 

I gave it to a youth, 

A kind of boy, alittle ſcrubbed 


Aach Merchant of Venice. 


No higher than agar? 
The ſcrubbieft cur in all the pack, 

Can ſet the mattiff on your back. Sæwift. 
The ſcene a wood, d no more i 

Than a few ſcrubby trees before. = Swift. 


*ScRvuFF. 2 /. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, wn nfs by a meta- 


theſis uſual in pronunciation. 


3 n. . ¶ ſcrupule, French; 1 Latin. ] 
Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity : ge- 
Beal about minute things. 2. Twenty grains; the 
bird vart of a dram. 3. Proverbially, any {mall quan- 


tity. 
838 3 this noble paſſion 
Child of a | hath from m Foul x | 
Wip'd the bc — reconcil d my . | 
To your * Macbeth. 
Nothing did — fill fo nations with as of his 


| ſucceſſion, than the. onſent of all eſtates of England for the 
receiving of the king Whout the leaſt ſcruple, pauſe, or queſtion. 
Bacon 


For the matter of. y ia. non, let it be ſevere and ſerious; 


but yet fo as it may be withty any inordinate and 
— ſeruples, which only bo gle the foul. * 3 


Taylor. 
po kg Lats no ſcruple to e. that thoſe — 


whoſe knowledge they can in hemſel ] 
ET ried 8 


not ht them by any one elſe. Locke. 
*(>.) Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a -*uple, doth coagulate ; 
the * 3 the bottom, where the vitrio gon. Bacon. 
Nature never lends 
T & 2. Lo of her excellence, 
— es rifty goddeſs, . 
„os a creditor. 
To — bog v. . [from che noun. J To 


ſitate. 
He frotledne to eat 
Againſt his better know not deceiy'd, 
But fondly overcome with e charms. Milton's Par. Loft. 


 Scxvu'eLen, n./. [from /cruple.] A doubter ; one who has 


ſcruples. 
The ſcruples which many 


worthineſs of parents to have their children baptiſed, forced ſuch 
quid go parents, who did not believe the neceſſity of having 


eir children b ſuch gy = nay A r 
— other —_— 1 hi ne "rk of FC 


12 


— to — — 


SCRUPUL0'STY. 1. . 
nute and nice doubinlacte- 
manner ; tenderneſs of — 

(2. ) The one fort they warned to take heed, that 


did not make them rigorous in giving unadviſed ſentence again 
their brethren which were free ; the other, that they did not be- 


adj. ¶ ſerubet, Daniſh.] Mean; vile; worth- 


nate upon their minds, and 


publick miniſters would make of the 


wing in my 


COR 
6 


come ſcandalous, 
offence of their weak brethren, which were ſcrupulous. Hvoler. 
So careful, even to were they to keep their ſabbath, 
that they muſt not only have a time to prepare them for that, but 
a further time alſo to prepare them for their very preparations. 
South, 
(2.) The firſt facrilege is looked on with horror; but when 
they have made the breach, their ſcrupulofity ſoon retires. 
Decay of Pi lety. 
Scru'yuULoOus. 4112 * French; ſcrupuloſus, Lat. 
from /cruple.] icely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in 
determinations of conſcience. 2. Given to objections; 
captious. 3. Nice ; doubtful, 4. Careful ; ; vigilant ; 


cautious. 

1.) They warned them that did not become ſcandalous, 
by abuſing their liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
which were Us, Hooker. 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe blood is cold as 


| fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo like in taſte that the ſcrupulous are 
allowed them on fiſh-days. ; * 


(2.) Equality of two domeſtick p 
Shakejp Ant. and Cleo. 


Breeds ſcrupulous faction. 
(3.) As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, the 0p "4 
3. Bacon, 


cauſe ought to be evident ; — not ſcrufulous - 
upulous and wary, in —_— 


(4+) 1 have been the more 
inferences from theſe obſervations are of im 


Scav'euLousLY. adv. | from ſcrupulous. ] Carefully 


nicely ; anxiouſly. 
The duty confitts not ſcrupulouſly i in minutes and half hours. 


Taylor. 

Henry V. manifeſtly derived his courage from his piety, — 
f careful not to aſcribe the ſucceſs of it to himfelf. 
A 's Freebolder. 
Scru'eULousNEss. 2. . [from ſcrupuloys.] The ſtate of 


being ſcrupulous, 


Scru'TABLE, adj. [from ſcrutor, Latin. Diſcoverable by 


„ think God ſo ſerntabie, or ourſelves ſo penetrating, 


that none of his ſecrets can eſcape us ? Decay of Piety. 


SCRUTA'TION. #. . [ ſcrutor, Latin.] Search; examina- 

tion; inquiry. Die. 

SCRUTA'TOR, 1. /. | ſcrutateur, Fr. from fergtor, Latin.] 
nquirer ; ſearcher; examiner. 

In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcrutator, an arch- 

deacon became to have juriſdiction more amply. Ayliffe. 


SCRUTINE'ER. 7. 7. { ſcrutator, Latin.) A ſearcher ; an 


examiner. T4 full of 
Scxv'rixous. adj. [from ſcruting. ptious 3 ull of in- 
quiries. A word 28 uſed. 
1 is froward, uneaſy, | 
Hard to be pleas d, and — . 


To seawirinize. v. 3. [from ſcratiny.) To ſearch; to 


To Scrxv'TINY. 


examine. 
The compromiffarii ſhould chuſe according to the votes of ſuch, 
whoſe votes they were obliged to ſcrutinize. Hlige. 


2 SCRUTINY. x. J. [ ſcrutinium, Lat.] Enquiry; ſearch ; 
examination with nicety. 


In the ſcrutinies for righteouſneſs and judgment, when it is in- 


quired whether ſuch a perſon be a good man or no, the meaning 
is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he loves. 


Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
—— I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower that I might learn 


3 4 es thou art call'd | 
5 Milton's Par. Reg. 


K - 4 have deſigned e and deep . 


Their — to meaſure, and to reach, 


Reaſon well reflify'd muſt nature teach; 
And theſe mies are ſubjects fit 72. 
For man's ing and enquiring wit  'Denharn. 
We ace admonidhed of-want of charity to others, want 


4 
f | | * range. 


1 &.v & * 
* When any argument of great i — of wy is in Idandick the full of an Maſk.) [ 1. The bone 


Sn which a ferious conviction of it — diy infpikes which incaſes and defends the brain ; - the RET bone of 


ſomewhat may eaſily eſcape, even from a which will head. 2. 
— wary pen, — the head. 2. A ſmall boat ; a cockboat. See Scul TRR. 


Theſe, coming not within ry human ſenſes, can 3. One who rows a cockboat 4. [Sceole, Saxon, an 


_ rad by them, Ge n 3 2 o_ Milton's ſtyle, a ſhoal or vaſt mulritude of 
Scxuror'rE. =. /. [for 'critoire, or gere; A caſe of (..) Fractures of the ſcull are at all times very dangerous, as 
23 _— 3 becomes affected from the preſſure. | Sharp. 
I locked up t 4 in my. c rutoire, and wy fra, 88.) Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed 
came to be unlocked. Prior. 


Ri 2 ih his face torump of ſteed; 


To SCRUZE. v. @. [Perhaps from ſcrew. This word, Or rowing ſcull, he's fain to love, 


though now diſuſed by writers, is ſtill preſerved, at leaſt 


Look one way and another move. Hudibras. 
in its corruption, fo ſcrouge, in the London jargon.] To (A.) | Fach 
ſqueeze; to compreis. With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Though up be caught him twixt his puiſſant hands, Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
And having ſcruged out of his carrion corſe | Glide under the green wave, in ulli that oft 
The loathful life, now loos'd from ſinful bands, Bank the mid fea, Miltor. 
Upon his ſhoulders carried him. F, airy Queen, Se I AY. 4. . [ ſeull and cap. 1. . A headpiece. 2. A 


7 SCUD. v. 2. [ fquittire, Italian; feutta, Swediſh; nightcap. 


Seitur, (wilt, Iſlandick. To fly ; to run away with pre- SEA. . [Of this word I know not the e 
cipitation 


7 
The vote was no ſooner paſted, but r they. tudded to Skiola of * Lande, a veſſel ; and eſcueille in French, a 


8 Hir arge. difſh.] A cockboat ; ; a boat in which there is but one 
The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, Pang 2. One Nas ws a cockboat. | 
Now into plains with prick'd-up ears take flight; 1 *. "_m or y was 1 8 
And ſcudding thence, while they their horn - feet ply, * T wiring in the leaky ſculler face. Dryden. , 
About their fires the little ſylvans cry. Dryden. hey hire the ſculler, and, when once aboard, | 
Away the frighted ſpectre ſcuds, n Grow ſick, and damn the elimate like a lord. Poe. 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds. Sæwift. SCU'LLERY. #. /. [from Atiola, a veſſel, Iſlandick; or 


Jo Scv'ppie. p. ». [from feud.) „„ eſcueille, French, a diſh.) The place here common uten - 


ſils, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and kept. 
affected _ 5". ihe tation. A low word: commonly | Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting baſe ng 88, 28 pitch- 
pronounced /: ers, a ſcullery, and ſetting rogues together by the ears. Pecch. 
Seu; PPLE., 2. [This word is derived by Skinner from Scu'LL1ow. =. /. [trom eſcueille, Fr. a di h. ] The loweſt 


Jonſie. ] A confuſed quarrel ; a tumultuous broil. domeſtick ſervant, that waſhes the kettles and the diſhes in 
His captain's heart, | the kitchen. g 
In the ſcuſftes of great fights hath burſt I muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 


The buckles on his br 0 Sbaleſo. Ant. and Cleo. And fall a-curling like a very drab, _ 
Avowed Atheilts, placing themſelves in the ſeat of the ſcorner, A. ſcullion, fye upon't ! foh ! about my brain, Shakeſp. Ham. 
| | take much pleaſi de Wind er by deniding our eager = If the gentleman hath lain there, get the ok, the ſtable - men, 
t 


about that which think nothing. Decay and the ul licn, to ſtànd in his way. Sæviſt. 
Tue dog leaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to pieces " 


7 8 / 
in the ſeuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L"Effranze. - „ eg 4 2 1 . Aus ö ſealjers, Fel To carve ; 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſe}ves.in theſe dark ſcuffles, and | 


| G, ehat the tenor of my juſt t lait | | 
ene, the mob to fuch omni vp and = 6 e Were ſculpt with fteel on ef jo of — . Sandy. 
0 DOCU FFLE. — [from the noun.] To Sue confuledly Sc ix. adj. | ſculptilis, Latin] Made by carving. 
and _— ci Io SE IP A In a filver medal is upon one fide Moſes horned, and on the 
lt 9 
The beſt kotehts in the world, and Kate i 8 reverſe the commandment againſt ſcul ſilt images. Brown, 


Drayton. Scu'LeTOR 2 / | ſculptor, Latin ; ; ſealptenr, Fr.] A car- - 


A gallant man had rather fight to r= difedyantages in de e n 2 —— of tone 5 
ßeld, in an orderly wy than ſexfle wi = nl). So clean, as mizht in Fruct the fob ut: . Dryden. 
Te SOUL. Js, Dani.) To ark E Mat: ud, Bert eli e aol 
PR; Vere = Coles 5 | . them, that had given it three forks. Aaddiſon. | 
F ck on a fidden into ſuch a reputation, chat it ſcorns bow LPTUkE. 2. , | feulpturd, Latin; ſculpture, French.} 
any et to ſcull, but owns itſelf publickly. Gov. Yf Nane . Te art of ad h i 
1 Ken within 2 bed, . | * — 7 ing * 2 ewing ſtone into images. 
Or cole * h eal'd h bead; 6 a b LEY 2 .engraving on Seer. 
Then hal - * 353 — = RY 2 Pry (1,) Then eher. and her ſiſter arts revive, 
My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here Dog pda d to as 2 began to lire. (Pofe. 
Eaves | id there wan | 
i | hug pes c. EY wald; 5 8 | Cornice or freeze with = ul tures graven.; | Milton. 
Retiring ſtill they combat; £ — the field The wad of * 1 — miglit be ſeen | 
Of willing the 3 ion of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
And Falk behind the fabrerfoge of art. Prier. Te Scurrrusz. v. 4. [from the noun.] To cut; to en- 
No news of Phyl I the —— — IN grave. 
And thought his bride had eu/#'d for ſhame ; Gold, filver, ivory. Ales ſeulbtar'd high, | * 
her father us dito ſay 2 2 There are who have not. 1 «Pope. 
e girl had ſuch a baſhfuf way. S Scum. / Leſeume, French; /chiuma, Italian 1 Bak Dan. 
Scu'LKER, 3. /. [from ſculk.] - A lurker ; one that hides —.— Dutch] 1. That which riſes to the top#of any 
_ himſelf for ſhame or miſchief. liquor. 2. The drofs ; the refuſe ; the recrement ; that 
ScuLL. #. / [It is derived by Skinner Hos fel in 3 part which is to be thiews away. _ 
provinces called u; as e and teſte, or tete, 0 (1.) The reſt had ſeveral offices aſſign d; 
the head. Mr. Lye obſerves more ſatistactorily, that / 


W riſe; 
1 F 


- 


S C U S CU 


Others to bear the ſame away did mind; Scunnriity. 2. ,. [ curriliti, French; ſcurrilitat, Lat.] 
And others it to uſe according to his kind. Faiy Queen. Groflneſs y RIES) lewdneſs of jocularity ; mean 
The ſalt part of the water doth partly riſe into a ſcum on the buffoonery 


top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom. Bacon. 


Gather'd like ſcum, and ſettl d to itſelf, ? echo: + Shateſd. 


Self. fed and ſelf- conſum d. | Milton. —— and reſtrain the — 

Away, ye ſcum, inſolence of poets. 

That ſtill riſe upmoſt when the nation boils. Dryden. S cu RARIIO Us. adj. ¶ ſeurrilis, Lat.] Groſal . 
They mix a med' cine to foment their limbs, Go fark | 1 5 the licenſe 4 — 
With ſcum that on the molten ſilver 2 . e ORE” — 22 > tag Bop e _ a can 
(2.) There flocked unto him all the ſcum out , : 
all places, that ere long he had a mighty army. Spen ö ehren 1 he — 2 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very. ſcum the Let him approach linging. Forwarn =_ that be uſe no ſcxr- 
world, ſuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good gain to rilous words in's tunes. Shakeſ>. Winter's Tale. 
be diſcharged of. Raleigh's Eſſays. How often is a perſon, wheſe intentions are to de good by 
} eld hen whct cents comer dmg! gripe 5 ea ane 4 br 3A 
bras. Were an enemy to man Addiſon's Freebolder. 
. 3 Their characters have heen often treated with the e — 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. Roſcommon. barity and injuſtice by currilous and orators. 

You'll find, in theſe hereditary tal Ml Scu's KILOUSLY,. (from ſcurrilous. | With 9 — 
Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken ale. n's Juvenal, reproach ; with low buffoonery ; with lewd merriment. 
The great and innocent are inſult by the 7 peo refuſe of Such men there are, who have written ſcurrilouſly againſt - 

the people. Addiſon's Frrebolder. without any provocation. ry de 
To SCUM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To clear off the ſcum : It is barbarous incivility ſcurrifoufly to ſport with that which 
commonly written and ſpoken others count religion. Taue 
& Hand malice Scu'xriLoUSNESS. . / [from ſeurrilous.] Scurrility ; ; 
Severing each kind, and eum d the bullion droſs. | Milton. baſeneſs of manners. 

Hear, ye ſullen power's below; 1 Scu'aviLx. adv. [from ſcuroy.] Vilely; * ; coarſely, 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead : | It is ſeldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

You that boiling cauldrons blow, : Look i' your glaſs now, 

You that ſcum the molten lead Dryd. and Lee's Qedifus. And ſee how ſcurwily that countenance ſne ws; 


What corns $ foim upon the top of the brine, ſcum off. You would be loth to own it. Ben. fohnſon's Catiline. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. This alters the whole complexion of an action, that would 
Scu'MBER. 2. 1. /c [ from . The dung of a fox. otherwiſe look but very /ſcurwily, and makes it perfect. South. 
Ainſworth, — Theckegy ware never „ or ſo ſcur vily treated. 
Scu'MMER, =. / [eſcumoir, French.} A veſſel with which Swift. 
liquor is ſeummed, commonly a) a ſtimmer. © wa 1 ap h 2 e This word Ha: | believe, 
Scu'ypn Holes. n. % L ſchoepes, Dutch, todraw of). In fig md an adjetiive.) oh „ * 
ſhip, ſmall holes on the deck, through which water is PPE Bt gat Joer moi Sb ac Aug sing 43 
carried into the ſea. The leathers over thoſe holes are ter, et, oy chiely in ine Winter fork 2. 
called /cupper IEathers, and the nails with whach 9 are a \ hag . * alten pe F bed hol we. 
faſtened /cupper nails. Bales. ire ſedentary, or live u or ſmoaked and 
The be be beter ran cut: + Ward. 2 or quantities of unfermented farinaceous vegetables, 
af Fe er webs EE re. eT. 
| "Dani e Sweat "hherft, utch.] 1. A kind of n 28 l ſcurvy. 2. Vile; 
2 1 4 LL, or ſtain adherent. 3. Any dad; ſorry; — 12 —— ae ; offenſive. 


W hatſoever-man be or ſcabbed. Lev. 
oh n= NE = * 
| nor a er Shake 
Was overgrown vath {ear * ad filthy ſeal. Fairy Qgeen. 4 is a very ſcuruy tune to ſing to a man's funeral. Sade. 
virtue o | 1 wy and provoking terms 
Wa led among adele 4 W 48 honour. Shakeſp. 
NE „„ » by Arey mes bee ren hp 
Fawift. Ch 
The Eur ym — —— — It would be convenient to prevent the excels of drink; with 
WOrn awa that ſcurwy cuſtom of taking tobacco. 8 Swift. 
5 is leſt. | Dryden. Sc v! RV YGRAsS. 2. . [ ſcurvy en: cochlearia, Tat. ] 
_ e whole griſly top | I hon . The ſpoonwort. A plant. Miller. 
Upon throwing in 2 ſtene the water boils ; and at the ſame YEUSE5. — 
time are ſeen little flakes of ſcarf riüng up. 44d ſen. 1 hitec bim away 


Sev'zrmn3s. = { (from ſrurf. } The fiate of being geg. 2 | + wid good enero your 2 


of thoſe animals 

(curfy. whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare. 
Scu'rrIL. . | frurriles, Latin.] Low; mean; ; grokily In the hare its averſe Ceed, and. is diſtenſion inelines 
3 | lewdly jocoſe. unto the coccix or ſcut. Brown's Fug. Err. 

With him, 3 He fled tn core. bus fu tcat hies dexr, 

Upon a lazy bed, the bee - long He left his ſet behind, and half an ear. Stoift. 
Breaks. curril je hate. Irailes and Creſode. bes by a.. { [ jcuccione, Italian; from ſcutum, Lat.] 
Nothing conduces mere to letters than to examine'the writings The ſhield repreſented in. heraldry ; the enfigns armorial 


— Yeu 8 judging and pronounc- — a family. See EscCuTCHEON. 
ſuch as envy, „ Precipita- And thereto had the that ſextcheon of her defires, | 
= _ and 22. ſcoffing. Ben. Jobnjon. by certain badly diligent miniſters. idney. 
Thou mov'ſt me more dy barely naming him, | | Your fentrhoane, and your Signs of conquet, ſhall | 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. Deren. * Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


" SK 4 
Honour is a meer ſcutcheon. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


The chiefs about their _ the ſeutcheons wore 
With orient pearls and j d o'er. 


SCUTE'LLATED. 4d}. [ /extells, Lat. Divided into ſmall 


ſurfaces. 


Se'aBar. x, 


{i of Coy 
gave em the flip: our friend the alderman was be ſous over 


before the bonfire was out. Sfectator. 


Dryden. SR A is often uſed in compoſition, as will appear in the fol- 


lowing examples. 


J [from ſea and bar; hirundo piſcis, Latin.] 


It ſeems part of the ſeutellated bone of 2 ſturgeon, Lo bw; The ſea-fwallow. 


of a porous or cellular conſtitution. 


* adj. [ ſcutiformis, Latin. ] Shaped like a 
ie 

Scu'TTLE. 3. J. [ fcutella, Lat. ſcurell, Celt. Ainfw.} 1. A 

wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from a diſh or platter 

which it reſembles in form. 2. A ſmall grate. From 

feud.) A quick pace; a ſhort run; a pace © affected 
precipitation. This is properly {cuddle. | 

64.) A ſettle or ſkrein to rid foil fro” the corn. Tuſſer. 

The earth and ſtones they are fain to carry from under their 

Feet | in ſcattles and baſkets.  Hahkewill on Providence. 


(2.) Tots Kit is the deer have © ſmall ſcuttle, to keep in SE'a BORN, adj. [ ſea and born.] Bora of the ſea ; produced 


what mice are there. s Huſbandry. 
(3.) She went with an eay ſeute out of the hop. Ip $ — 
To Scu'r 


T.LE. v. #. [from cud or ſcudale.] To run with 
affected precipitation. 


The oli fellow ſeuttiad out of the room. Arbuthnot. 
To SDEIGN. v. 4. [ Spenſer. Sdegnare, Ital. As, for 85 


dain.| 
; Lifted up ſo high, | 
I g ſubjection. Milton. 
Eu adj. Contrafted for diſdainful. 
They now, puft up with ful inſolence, 
the brood gf bl ſapience. 87 ſer. 
SEA. x. /. [ræ, n; /ee, or zee, Dutch.] 1. The 
ocean; the water, oppoſed to the land. 2. A collection 


of water ; v a lake. 3 Proverbially for any large 2 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. 5. Haif Seas 
over. Half drunk. | 


(1. win an great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
88 No, hs wy hand will rather 


multitudinous 4 5 5 
Mak the one red. . Shakeſþ. Macbet 
The — 8 the | Carew. 
He made the /ea, and | that is therein. Exod. xx. 11. 


So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air, 
So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. 
Amphibious between ſez and land 
The river horſe. 


Davies. 


Milton. 


- Some leviathan, 
Haply umb ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd {kiff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly cind, | 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the Milton. 
Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ſtorms on ſome ſhores, 
are uſe#for manuring of ſea land. Woodward. 
They put'to ſea with a fleet of three hundred ſail. Arbuthn. 
Sea racing dolphins are train d for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. Dryden's Albion. 
But hke a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
* — ing tem and the riſing waves, 
— himſelf he ſtands : his ſolid _ | 
wk off the ſaa weeds, and the ſoundi 
The ſ coul . a T's, 
9 


great loſs to the world 
So when the firſt bold veſſel! dar'd the 
on the ſtern the Thracian rais d his ſtrain; | 
ile faw her kindred trees 
| Defcend from Pelion to the main. | | 
(. -By the ſee of Galilee. Mat. iv. 18. 
iy ted, 19 enouh 1 drown in cent infany and ley th 
2 to drown in eternal infamy and miſery the 
= of its effuſion. King Charles. 


My Toi o ſorrow abandon'd, 1 felt within, _ 


troubled ſea of 


Woodward. 8 


B'ABEAT. aa. [ /ea and beat.) Daſhed by the waves of 


the ſea. 
The ſoverei of the ſeas he blames in vain, 
Spenſer s Pafforali. 


That once ſea eat will to ſea again. 
Darkneſs cover'd o'er 

The face of things : along the ſeabea! ſhore 

Satiate w 


Pope's Odyſſty 


SE'ABOAT. 3. / [ea and boat. ] Veſſel capable to bear 


ſea. 
Shi were occaſioned by their 


ats, 
and themſelves but indifferent ſeamen. 1 


ds being ay 


hnot. 


by the ſea. 
Like Neptune and his ſeaborn niece, ſhall be 


The ſhining glories of the land and ſea. Waller. 
All theſe in order march, and marching fing 
The warlike actions of their feaborn king. Dryden. 


8 2. f. [ea and boy. ] Boy employed on ſhip- 


Can'ſ thou, O partial , give ſe 
To the wet ſeaboy in an 2 * 


And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night 


Deny it to a king ? Shakeſp. 
Sa nnkaen. =. {. [ fea and breach. ] Irruption of the ſea 
by breaking the banks. 


To an impetuous woman, tempeſts and 3 are no- 


hing. L' Eftrange. 
* * eze. 3. J. [ ſeaand õreeæe.] Wind blowing from 
e ſea. 
Hed in moſt places, would be of advantage to ſhelter 
the gr * the 7 _ "oe: 
S2g'ABUILT. adj. | ſea and bwilt.] Built for the ſea. 


Borne A other in a diftant line, 

The t forts in dreadful order move. 
SEACA'BBAGE. #. ia, * Latin.] Seacolewort. A 
leaves like thoſe of the cabbage. 


plant. It hath 
Miller. 
J. [ fea and calf; phoca.) The ſeal. 


Dryden. 


SE/ACALF, 3. The 

ſeacalf, or feal, is ſo called from the noife he makes like a 

_ calf; his head comparatively not big, ſhaped rather like 

an otter's, with teeth like a dog's, and muſtaches like 

thoſe of a cat : his body long, and all over hairy : his 

 forefeet, with fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for 

going : his hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for 

ſwimming, as being an amphibious animal. The female 
gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other viviparous fiſhes. 

: Grew's Muſeum. 

SB'ACAP. #. 5 e and cap.) Cap * to be worn on 


I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no ſeacap on your head. Shake. | 
SW AAN. . from ſea and carp ; turdus marinus, Lat.] 

A ſpotted fiſh that lives among ſtones and rocks. 
Se'aCHART, x. / | ſea and chart.) Map on which only 
the cogſts are delineated. 

The ſituation of the parts of the earth are better learned by a 
map or ſeachart, than reading the deſcription. Watts. 
S ace AL. 2. / [ fea and coal.] Coal, fo called not becauſc 

found in the ſea, but becauſe brought to London by ſea ; 

pitcoal. 


We'll have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of a ſeacoal fire. 


Shaleſp. 

Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal. Bacon. 
This pulmonique indiſpoſition of the air is very much heigh- 
Harvey. 


tened, where a great ＋ 2 of ſeacoal is burnt. 
I 
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SE 'ACOAST. 2. 4. Lea and coaft. ] Shore; edge of the Took in by lot, twixt high and nether Jove, ' 


ſea. | Imperial rule of all the 2 iſles. Milton. 
The 1 mariner that way, | —— Telemachus, the blooming heir | 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe. white rocks to fave, of ſeag irt Ithaca, demands my care: 
Whuch all along the ſouthern ſcacoaft lay; | £ Tis mine to form his green unpractis d years 
For \(:fety's ſake that ſame his ſeamark made, In ſage debates. Pape. 
And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen. SB AOR ASS. . [from fea and graſs ; alga, Latin. An 
Upon the ſeacnaſt are many parcels of land, that cou pay herb growing on the ſea ſhore. 
well for the taking in. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. SE ARE en. adj. [ fea and grren.] Reſembling the colour 
SFA COB. #. J. -| gavia, Latin.) A bird, called alſo Sea- of the Poon, ſea ; cerulean, 
ee”? , White, red, yellow, blue, with their mixtures, as , 
SE'ACOMPASS. 2. . [ ſea and compaſs.) The card nd ſcarlet, purple, and ſeagreen, come in by the eyes. Locke 
needle of mariners. Upon his urn reclin'd, 
The needle in the ſeacompaſi ſtill moying but to the north - His ſaagreen mantle waying in the wind, 
point only, with movyeor immotus, notified. the reſpective con- The god appear'd. Pope. 
taney of the gentleman to one only. Camden s Remains. SE'\GREEN, 2. J. Saxifrage. A plant. 
SI Acoor. x Wa * ſea and cet; fulica marina, Latin. S&AGULL. 2. / ea and gull.] A water fowl. 
gea fowl, like tl e moorhen. Seagulls, when they floc — from the ſea towards the 
Se/acohMoRANT, or Seadrate. u. 7 from ſea and cormo- ſhores, foreſhow rain and win Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


rant; corvus marinus, Lat] A leacrow. Bitterns, herons, and /eagu/ls, are —— 


f SE! ACGW. 7. * a and cown. ] The manatee. The feacow 8E 'AGULL. n. J. A ſea bird. Sinſavorth. 


is of the cetaceous kind, It grows to fifteen feet long, Se 

E'AHEDGEHOG. 2. echinus.] A kind of ſea ſhell- fiſh. 
and to ſeven or eight in circumference: its head is like The feaheagehog is 4 in N round ſhell, faſhioned as a 
that of a hog, but longer, and more cylindrick : its eyes loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by-an 
are ſmall, and it has no external ears, but only two little ho fall r as * Ko 4 5 — 7 4 
apertares, Its lips are thick, and it has two long tuſks Se' noe. s. / [os ed hog.] The porpus. — 


itanding out. It has two fins, which ſtand forward on the 820 
E'AHOLLY, 2. /. CLeryngium, Lat.] A plant. The ſpecies 
brealt like hands, whence the Spaniards called it manatee. are, ſeaholly, or eryngo. Common eryngo. The roots 


The female has two round breaſts placed between the pec- of the firſt are candied, and ſent to London for medicinal 


bar ale The ſkin is very thick and _—_ . . 2 Mr 7 J 
Sz'xD2G Fs "ſea and dig.] Perhaps the ſhark. SE'AHOLM. 7. /. | ſea and holm,] A ſmall uninhabited | 
ierce ſeadogs devour the mangl'd friends. Roſcommor. iſland. 2. Seaholly. T 3 of ea 7 1 

When, ſtung with hunger, ſhe embroils the flood, 15 ar bringeth forth greater ſtore of ſcabolm and ſam- 

The /2adog and the dolphin are her food. Pope's O or Phire than any other county. Carew. 
Sg'AEAR. 2. J. {from ea and ear; auris marina, Lat. SE'A HORSE. 2. { ſea and horſe.] . The ſeahorſe i is a fiſh 
ſea plant, . 3 _ 2 1 8 he i (warn. * of the 
d A travell b ſea ; needle in t is a ur or five inches in length, 

2 , [ſea and fore] A traveller by ſea; and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeſt part. 


They tifly refuſed to x their 116 by the S of Its colour, az we ſee it dried, is a deep reddiſh brown ; = 
thoſe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the better and its tail is tarned round undes the belly. Hill's Materia 


enabled ſeafarers. Care. Medica. 2. The morſe. 3. The medical and the poetical 
A wand ring merchant, he frequents the main, ſeahorſe ſeem very different, By the ſeahorſe Dryden means 
Some mean ſeafater in purſuit of gain; : probably the hippotamus. | 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkill'd; | (2.) Part of a large tooth, round and tapering : a tuſk of the 
But dreads 1 6 labours of the field. Fefe. morſe, or waltrons, called by ſome the. /e — Voadæw. 
SEAPTA“ININS. ſea and fare. Travelling by lea. 5 (3+) Seabor ſes, flound'ring in the ſlimy | 
My wife f aw hin uni» fall fpae mal, | Tols'd up their heads, and died the ore abut 'em. 
Such as ſeafaring, men provide for Rorms. - 82 | 


Tt was death to divert the ſhips of ſeafa e again Seg'amaip. x./. [ea and maid. ] Mermaid. 
their will, to other uſes than they were appoint Certain ſtars ſhot from their ſpheres, 


SAT EUR EL. The ſame with SAMPHILE. *2 | To hear the ſeamaids muſick. Shake 
SE'AFICHT. 2. /. [ Jea and gbr. Battle of ſhips ; - battle S&/aMaAN, 1. J. [ ſea and man.] 1. A ſailor; a 4 
on the ſea. | a maziner. 2, Merman; the male of che mermaid. | 
Seafights have been often final to the war; but this i is when | (1.) = — $he, looking out, 
princes ſet up their fſt upon the battles. - Bacon. Beholda ther fleet, and hears the amen ſhout. » 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thoufind times quicker than it .Seamen, through diſmal ſtorins, are wont 
is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt retirement, be den able to top, To paſs the oyſter breeding Helleſpont. | Evelyn. 
than in the öde of a ſeafight. w—— nc order'd be ee. 
This fleet they recruited with two id * A ſtately tomb, whale top a — 
loſt ninety- three in a ſea 7 | N Arbuthnot on — A ſoldier s Fauchion, and a eaman * 3 
SW ATOWL. mn. /. | 7 4 — vrol.] Birds that live at ſea. Thus was his friend interr Dryden. 
The bills of curlews, and many other ſeuſbaul, are very long, Buy undergoing the hazards of the: ſea, and the company of 
to enable —— to hunt for the worms. 0 a —— common — — you — it evident you will refuſe — — 
1 ow! proper] n the pollage: © a ty over tunity of renderin uſeful. — den. 
a : ; Broome. Had they a — —ę— the increaſe of their — 
Alen gth of ocean and unbounded ſky, ng. by ſea, they might have had the greateſt Geet and the moſt ſoamen 
Which fare the fen year 'er ©. Pope. n 20 ifs. 
Su'/aciaDLes, = /. pl. [ fungus pha Fanorder, Lat) A fort (a.) Seal live at and and at fea, and parpuſes have-the 
of ſea muſhrooms. G | blood and intrails of a hog, not w mention mermaids or ſeamen. 
5 4 I incircled * 
1 adj. L. and girr. ] irded or by the 3 4 [ ſes: and mark. ]. Point or conſpicuous 
tune, beſides the ſway place diſtinguiſhed at ſea, and ſerving the mariners as di- 


Of every falt flood and each ebbing ſtream, reQions of their courſe. 
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S E A 
Thoſe white rocks, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 
Threat ning unheedy wreck and raſh decay, 
He for his ſafety's ſake his ſeamark made, 
And nam'd it Albion. 3 


Fairy Queen. 
Though you do ſee me weapon' d, 
| Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 


reached three hundred leagues along the ſea/bore. 


. 4 4 1 

That ſeaſbore where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows breaking on the grqu.d. Dr, den. 
Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 


Burnet. 
To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 


knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay he has the 
poſitive 1dea of the number of the fands on the ſea 
The very ſeamark of my utmoſt fail. —_ Othello. SS As Ick. adj. [Ce and fick. 


ore. Locke. 
Sick, as new Voyagers on 


They were executed at divers places upon the ſeacoaſt, for the ſea. . 
ſeamarks or lighthouſes, to teach Perkins's people to avoid the She began to be much ſeafſch, extremity of weather con- 
coaſt. | Bacon's Hen. tinuing. | + | Shaleſp. 
They are remembered with a brand of infamy fixt upon Barbaroſſa was not able to come on ſhore, for that he was, as 
them, and ſet as ſeamarks for thoſe who obſerve them to avoid. | they ſaid, ſeaſick, and troubled with an ague. Knolles. 
Dryden. In love's voyage nothing can offend ; 
_— The fault of others (way Women are never ſeafich. Dryden Ju u. 
Hue ſet as ſeamarks for himſelf to ſhun: Dryden. Weary and ſeafick, when in thee confin'd ; 
SEAME'w. 1. J. ¶ ſea and mew.] A fowl that frequents the Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my mind. Swift. 


ſea, 

An iſland falt and bare, | 

The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſeamews clang. Milt. 
The chough, the ſeamew, the loquacious crow, 

Scream aloft. Pope's Odyſſey. 


fide. 


SEASI'DE. 2 /. [ea and fide. ] The edge of the ſea. 


Their camels were without number, as the ſand by the ſca- 
| Jud. vii. 12. 
There diſembarking on the green ſeaſide, | 


We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pate, 


Sz'aMonsTER. nf. [ſea and monfter.] Strange animal of Szasu'xcton. . /. [/ca and ſurgen.] A chirurgeon em- 


the ſea. 
Seamonſters give ſack to their young. | 
| Where luxury late reign'd, ſeamonflers whelp. 
SE'AMOSS, z. , [ſea and moſs; corallium, Lat.) Coral, 
which grows in the ſea like a ſhrub, and, being taken 
out, becomes hard like a ſtone. | | 


Lam. iv. 3. 


Se'anaveLWORT. 2. /. [androſaces, Lat.] An herb grow- SEAT EAM. z. / | /ea and term. 


ing in Syria, by which great cures are performed. 
Se'aNYMPH. 2. /. [/ea and nymph.| Goddeſs of the ſea. 
Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a transformation of 
ZEneas's ſhip into ſeanymphs. | | Broome, 
Se'AONION. 2. /. An herd. | 
Se'aoosE. n. /. [ /ea and o.] The mud in the fea or 
ſhore. : = 
All ſeaooſe, or ooſy mud, and the mud of rivers, are of 
great advantage to all forts of land. | Mortim. 
SBATAD. 2. / . fella marina, Lat-] The ſtar fiſh. + 
SE 'APANTHER, . J ea and panther ; gabos, Lat.] A 
fiſh like a lampry. 


S ric k. 5. . | fea and piece.) A picture repreſenting 8 


any thing at ſea. 
Painters often 
Se'aPOOL. 2. | ſea and gaol.] A lake of falt water. 
I heard it withed, that all that land were a ſeafoo/. 
SE'APORT, #, /. [ſeaand port.) A harbour. 
SE/aRISQUE. # . [ ſea and ri/que.] Hazard at ſea. 


He was ſo an encourager of commerce, that he charg- 


their 
Spenſ. 


ed himſelf with all the ſeari/que of ſuch veſſels as carried corn 


Arbuthnot. 
Miller. 


to Rome in the Winter. 
SAA GET. x. . A plant. 


EC AWITHWIND. 7. V [ foldanella, Lat.] Rindweed. 
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pencils upon. ſeapreces. Addiſon. n e 


ployed on ſhipboard. 


My deſign was to help the ſeaſurgeon. Wiſm. Surg. 


Milton. Se a$U tro UNDED. adj, Ca and furround.] Encircled by 


the fes. | 
To ſeaſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the Teatt to mine, P3:e. 
Word of art uſed by 
the ſeamen. 9 
I agree with you in your eenſure of the ſeaterms in Dryden's 
Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or cant words, {uit the ma- 
jeſty of epick poetry. „„ 


Ainſw. SEAWA'TER, 2. /. | /eaand water] The ſalt water of the 


ſea. 

By digging of pits in the ſeaſnore, he did fruſtrate the labo 
rious works of the enemies, which had turned the /eauratcr 
upon the wells of Alexandria. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
I bathed the member with /eazvater. Wijernan, 
Seawater has many grols, rough, and earthy particles in it, 
as appears from its ſaltneſs; whereas freſh water is more pure 
and unmixt. N | Bronte, 


| ea and rwormwoed ; /eriphittin, 
Lat.] A fort of wormwood that grows in the ſea 


SEAL. #. „ [Phoca; redl, rele, Saxon; cel, Daniſh 


The ſeacalf. 

The ſeal or ſoyle is in make and growth not nnlike a pig, 
ugly faced, and footed like a moldwerp : he delighteth in inu- 
ſick, or any loud noiſe, and thereby is trained to ſhew him.c!; 


above water : they alſo come on land. Carex, 
An iſland falt and bare, | 
The haunt of /ea/s and orcks, and ſeamews clang. Million. 


Se'a room. x , [ſea and room.] Open ſea ; ſpacious main. SEAL. x. . rizel, Saxon ; figillam, Lat.] 1. A itamp 


There is ſearoom enough for both nations, without offending 


one another. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carrack lay, 
Which wanteth ſearoom with her foes to play. Waller. 


SZAROVER. 7. /. | ſea and rove.] A pirate. 


SEARUPF. . /. [ ſea and ruff; ofphus, Lat.] A kind of 
1. , [fea and ſerpent ; bydrus, Lat.] A 


ſea fiſh, * 
SE ASERPENT. 
water ſerpent ; an adder. 3 
SRASE/RVICE. 72. : [/ca and /ervice ] Naval war, 
| You were preſſed for the ce, and got off with much 
es : | Saut Direct. ta Serv. 
SB /ASHARK, . . [/ea and fbark.] S, ravenous ſeafiſh. 


Wiches mummy, ma and 


Of theravening ſalt ſeaſburt.  Shakeſh. 
Sas HEIL. 2. . [ ſea and hel Shells found on the 
ſhore I 

Seaſbelli are great im of ſour or cold land. Mortim. 


Sg AndR B. 2. J [/caand re]! The coaſt of the ſea, 


engraved with a particular impreſſion, which is fixed up- 
on the wax that cloſes letters, or affixed as a t:fimor y, 


2. The impreſſion made in wax. 3. Any ad of coniic- 

mation. 5 | 
WH. The king commands you _ _ 1 
To render up the great ſeal. Shatejp. Hen. VIII 


If the organs of perception, like wax overhardened with 
cold, will not receive the impreſſion of the /eal; or, like -wax 
of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it; or elle ſuppoſing the 
wax of a temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient 
force to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe taſes the print 


left by the /ea/will be obſcure. Locle. 

| The fame his grandſire wore about his neck ay 
In three ſeal rings, which after, melted down, 7 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Poje.. 


(2.) Till thou can'ſ rail the cal from off my bend, 
Thou but oifend'ſ thy lungs to ſpeak fo; loud. Shakeſ). 
Solyman ſhewed him his own letters, aſking him if he knew 

not that hand, and if he knew not that /eal ? Kiolles. 
He ſaw his monkey picking the ſeal wax from a letter. Ar 


2. | 
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{ 34) —— They their fill of love | 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal. Milton, 
To SEAL. v. 4. from the noun.] 1. To faſten with a ſeal. 
2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. 3. To confirm; to 
ratify ; to ſettle. 4. To ſhut ; to cloſe ; with wp. 5. 
To make faſt. 6. To mark with a ſtamp. 
(̃ .) He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 
And by him ſeal up thy mind. | Shakeſþ. As you like it. 
1 have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon't, and afterwards ſeal it. Shakeſp. 
(2.) God join'd my heart to Romeo's ; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal a, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 


Turn to another, this — — . both. Sbaleſp. 
3.) My foul is purg'd from grudging hate 
Ad Aach by hand f ſeal our true hearts love. b. K. III. 


When I have performed this, and them this fruit, 
J will come into —_ P 8 Rom. * 
) Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum K. 
1 At fp For of | 
Thou haſt ſeal d up my. expectation. Sbaleſp. H. IV. 
The ſenſe is like the ſun; for the ſun ſeals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: ſo the ſenſe doth ob- 
ſcure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
( 5-) Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And /eal thee ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 


ſealed to 


| The facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. Milton. 
(6.) You'd rail upon the hoſteſs, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
| Becauſe the brought ſtone jugs, and no ſenl d quarts. Shak. 
Fo SeaL., v. 2. To fix a ſeal. 
I will ſeal unto this bond. 


Wee make a ſure covenant and write it, and our 13 and 
prieſts ſeal unto it. eh. ix. 38. 
SEALER. 2. . One that ſeals. 
SEALINGWARX. 2. [ and wax.) Hard wax uſed to 
ſeal letters. | | | FT 
The prominent orifice was cloſed with ſeatngwax. Boyle, 
SEAM. 2. /. [yeam, Saxon; zoom, Dutch.] 1, The ſu- 
ture where the two edges of cloath are ſewed together. 
2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. 3. A cycatrix ; 
a ſcar. 4. Lream, Saxon, a load.] A meaſure ; a veſ- 
ſel in which things are held; eight buſhels of corn. 4in/. 
45: SEA of Glaſs. A quantity of glaſs, weighing 120 
pounds. 6. 52 Saxon; /aim, Welch; Jain, Fr.] 
Tallow ; greaſe ; hog's lard. | | 
(1.) In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The ſeams with 2 ſet around. 
Precepts ſhould be ſo finely wrought together in the ſame 
piece, that no coarſe ſeam may diſcover where they join. Ad. 
(2.) With boiling pitch the ſeas inſtops, 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand. Dry. 
(6.) Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſean, 
Be worthipp'd ? Shakeſp. Trot. and Cref. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part = 
Ne grind the blunted ax. Dryden's Eu. 
by ſuture, or otherwiſe. 2. To mark ; to ſcar with a 
long cĩcatrix. | 4 8 . 9 | — | 
(2.) Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own fabre gave. 


Say, has the ſmall or | "pt 
5 gen ieren ber noſe, or Jaw'd her face 3 
Sz'aMLESS. 4j. [from — = 2 fa 

Sz/amReNT. 2, /. [/eamand rent. paration | 
thing ee - a breach of the ſtitches. wi 
SB AMSTRESS. #. /. [peameptne, Sax.] 
trade is to ſew. Often written Semp/treſs. 
They wanted food and raiment ; fo 


Swift, 


To SBARCE. v. @. \/affer, Fr. 


SeARCE, 7. /. 
Shakeſp. Sea'xCeR, . {| [from ſearce.] He who ſearces. 
To 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


A woman whoſe 


took | 
and their cook. Cleaweland. 
Sz'amy. adj. [from ſeam.) Having a ſcam ; ſhewing the 
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dome ſuch ſquire he was, 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy ſide without, 
And made me to ſuſpect you. Shakefp. Othello, 


SEAN. #. J. [rezne; Saxon ; ſagena, Lat.] A net. Some- 
times written /eine, or ſaine. | 
SEAR. adj. [reantan, Saxon, to dry] Dry; not any 
longer green. Spen/er uſes it. 
I have liv'd long enough : my May of life 
Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf. Shak. Macbeth. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear. Milton. 
Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſear wood. Ray. 
To SEAR. v. a. [reanian, Saxon.) To burn; to caute- 
rize. 
The ſcorching flame fore ſinged all his face, 
And through his armour all his body ſear d. Fairy Queen. 
Some ſhall depart from the faith, — lies, having their 
conſcience ſeared with a hot iron. 1 Tim. iv. 2, 


Cheriſh veins of good humour, and ſear up thoſe of ill. 
Ti 


I'm ſcar d with burning ſteel, till the ſcorch'd marrow 
Fries in the bones. Rowe's Royal Conv. 


Se'/arCLoaTtH. 2. /. [ranelay, Sazon, from ran, pain, 


and clas, a plaſter ; ſo that cerecloath, as it is now writ- 
ten, from cera, wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter; 
a large plaſter. | | 
Bees wax is the ground of all ſearc/oth falves. Mort. 
To fift finely. | 
Put the finely ſearced powder of alabaſter into a flat-bot- 
tomed and well heated braſs veſſel. Boyle. 


For the keeping of meal, bolt and ſearce it from the bran. 
A fieve ; a bolter. e 


SEARCH. v. a. [chercher, Fr.] 1. To examine; to 
try ; to explore; to look 2 2. To inquire; to 
ſeek for. 3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 4. To Szancu 
out, To find by ſeeking. | 

(1.) Help to ſearch my houſe this one time : if I find not 


what I ſeek, let me forever be your _— Shakeſp. 
They — the land. Num. xiii. 25, 
— - Through the void immenſe | 
To ſearch with wand'ring queſt a place foretold. Milton, 
2.) — Now clear I underſtand 


| What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſtarch ' d in vain. 
Enough is left beſides to ſearch and know. 
Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the depths 
e h the vaſt ocean. 
| 3-) Alas, poor ! ſearching of thy woun 
I have, Ie. 9 


| d my own. 
—— With this good fword, 
That ran t 


hrough Czſar's bowels, earch this boſom. Shak. 
For the diviſions of Reuben there were great ſearching of 
v. 16. 


heart. 
The ſigns of wounds etrating are diſcovered hy the 5 
partign of = Led get 
ty 


Milton. 


Watts. 


the ſearching candle, or probe which enters into the 

cavity. eh mn Viſem. Surg. 
(4-). Who went before you, to ſearch you out a place to pitch 
your tents wm. Deut. i. 33. 
They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out truth. 


| Watts. 
To SEARCH. v. 2. 1. To make a ſearch; to look for 
ſomething. 2. To make inquiry. 3. To ſeek; to try 


to find. 
(1. ) Satisfy me once more; once more ſearch with me. Sh. 
(2.) To aſk or I blame thee not. Milton 


Thoſe who ſeri aſter or maintain truth, ſhould 
ftudy to deliver themſelves without obſcurity or equivocation. 
| | 185 Locke. 

It ſuffices that they have oncewith care ſiſted the matter, and 
ſearched into all the particulars that could give any light to the 
With piercing eye ſame ſearch where nature plays, 

And trace the wanton through her dark ſome maze. Tickel. 
(3-) Your huſband's coming, woman, — 35: 


tleman that is here now in the » Shak. Mer. No. 
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We in vain for that conſtitution within a fly, upon 
which depend thoſe powets we obſerve in them. Locke. 
Szarcn. n./. (from the verb.] 1. Inquiry by looking 


into every ſulpected place. 2. Examination. 3. Inqui- 
ry * of ſeeking: with of, for, or after. 4. Queſt; 
urſuit. * 1 
6 1.) The orb he roam'd | 
ith narrow ſearch, and with inſpection deep. Milton. 


(2.) The mind ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 
idea, and turns the eye of the ſoul upon it. Locke. 
(3-) His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels 
of chaff : you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, and when 


have them they are not worth the ſearch. Shakeſþ. 
ml Who tin ſearch of God and — grow, 4 
They beſt the wife Creator's praiſe declare. Dryden. 
Now mourn thy fatal ſearch ; 
It is not ſafe to have too quick a ſenſe. Dryden 


By the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean ſuch an uſe as 
conveys t iſe notions of things, which the mind may be 
—_— with in its ſearch after knowledge. > 3 

e a long ſearch for the | un for 
drowned ins cone nd rad af 


Addiſoz. 
This common practice carries the heart aſide from al that b 
honeſt in our ſearch after truth. Watts. 
__ (4+) If zealous love ſhould goin ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? 8. 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well 
as he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch, and 
altogether againft my will. 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin, , | 
Till my black hairs were chang d upon my chin. Dryden. 
Se'a8CHER. . ſ. [from ſearch.) 1. Examiner; trier. 
2. Seeker; enquirer. 3. Officer in London appointed 
* 4 the bodies of the dead, and report the cauſe 
Ot death. | | 


(2.) The Agarenes that ſeek wiſdom earth, the authors 
of fables, and ſearchers out of underſtanding. Bar. iii. 23. 
The ſearchers found a marvellous — between the 


Anakins and themſelves. Raleigh. 


Religion has given us a more juſt idea of the divine nature: 


he whom we to is truth itſelf, the g. 


t cher of 
hearts, who will not let fraud fear 


guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain. Addiſon. 
(2.) In vain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies: 
The ſearcher follows faſt : the object flies. . Prior. 


Avoid the man who praQiſes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open ſearcher after truth. Watts. 
(z.) The fearchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn to their 
office, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by 
view of the ſame, Ml by other inquiries, examine by what 
diſeaſe the corps died. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 
SEASON. 2. / [/ai/on, Fr.] 1 One of the four parts of 
the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 2. A 
time as diſtinguiſhed from others. 3. A fit time; an 
opportune concurrence. 

[From the verb.] That which gives a high reliſh. 

(1. ) The faireſt flowers o th” ſeaſon * 


Are our carnations and ſtreak' d gillyflowers. | 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear ; 
And Spring was but a ſaaſan of the year. den, 
We ſaw, in fix days travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſons of the 


year in their beauty. Addiſon on Italy. 
| (2.) He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
| The fits o th' /ea/ Shakeſp.. Macbeth. 
The ſeaſon prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs.- Milton. 
(3-) At fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 
2 hould be done ee, and there's as little 
trou doing it in feaſox too, us out of ſeaſon. L' Eftrange: 
For active —4 pleafing veſt, | * 
This is the time to be poſſeſt; 
The beſt is but in /ea/ox beſt. | 3 
I would indulge the gladneſs of my heart! 
Let us retire : her grief is out of ſzaſor. Phillis. 


There is no ſeaſon to which ſuch thoughts as theſe are more 


Shakefſd. As you like it. 


go unpunithed, or hold him 


4. A time not very long, 5. 
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The ſca/on when to come, and when to 
To ſing, TIED we never know. oh 


Pate. 
(4. 3 4 you for a ſeaſon, but our jealouſy * 
nd. 


Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
(+) You huck the Safte of ol ctw, yoni 


To SAS oN. wv, a. [afſaiſſonner, Fr.] 1. To mix with 
food any thing that gives a high reliſh. 2. To give are- 
liſh to; to recommend by ſomething mingled. 3. To 
qualify by admixture of another ingredient, 4. To im- 
bue ; to tinge or taint. 5. To fit for any uſe by time or 
habit ; to mature. I, 

(1.) Every oblation of thy meat-offermg ſhalt thou ſeaſon 


with (alt. 0 Lev. ii. 13. 
They ſeaſoned every facrifice, whereof a greater part was 
eaten by the prieſts. F Brown's Vulz. Err. 


For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pottage are very fit 
for children; only let them not be ſeaſoned with ſugar. Locke. 
he wiſe contriver, | S 
To keep the waters from corruption free, | 
Mixt them with falt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. Blackmore. 
( 2.) You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſeaſox converſation, to repreſent 
what is praiſeworthy to the greateſt advantage, and to expoſe 
the vices and follies of men. : Tillotſon. 
(3.) Mercy is above this ſcepter d ſway: | 
It 1s an attribute to God himſelf ; | 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Shak, Merch. of Ven. 
Seaſon your admiration but a while, | 
With an attentive ear, till 1 deliver 
This marvel to you. | Shakeſp. Haml.. 
(4. Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpar d, 
Till I, in man reſiding, through the race 2 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 
And ſeaſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. Milton s Par. L. 
Secure their religion, ſeaſon their younger years with prudent 
and pious principles. | Taylor. 
Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſ- 
ſel ; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſors : the touch and tinc- 
ture go together. | | South, 
(5.) The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, | 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, | 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren : 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are, 
To their right praiſe and true perfection. 
— Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Dire&ly ſeaſons him his enemy. 
We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all /ea/0z'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf unto a per tyrannical. 


$ ha 4 eſp . 
Shakeſp. 


Shak. Cori. 


The archers of his guard ſhot two arrows every man toge- 
ther againſt an inch board of well ſeaſoned timber. Hayward. 


His plenteous ſtores do ſeaſon'd timber ſend ;. 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 
A man ſhould harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. | Addiſon. 
To SEe'asoN. u. 2. 


purpoſe. 


Carpenters rough plain boards- for flooring, that they may 


ſet them by to ſeaſon, «+ Mox. Mech. Exer. 


SE'SONABLE. adj. [ /ai/on, Er. | Opportune ; happening 


or done at a proper time; proper as to time. 


rain in the time of drought. Eccluf. v. 2. 
* If ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the deſpiſed 
abuſed cauſe: of Chriſt; it is now, when his truths are reform- 


ed into nothing, when the hands and hearts of his faithful mi- 


niſters are weakened. South's Serm.. 


Se'aSONABLENESS. #, [from /eaſonable.) Opportune- 
neſs of time; propriety with regard to time. 


A Britiſh freeholder would very ill diſcharge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency and —— of thoſe. 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


Dryden. 


To be mature; to grow fit for any 
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laws by which his country has been recovered out of its confu- 
lions. | | Addiſon. 
SE ASONABLY, adv, {from ſeaſonable.) Properly with re- 

{peCt to time. | | 

This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, moſt ſeaſona- 
bly adviſe you all. Stratt's Serm. 
SE'ASONER. . J. [from To ſeaſon. ] He who ſeaſons or 
gives a reliſh to any thing. | 
SEASONING. A. . from, ſea/on.] That which is added 
to any ching to give it a reliſh. 

Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings and /ea/onings ; fo that ſome do extremely move ap- 
petites, and ſome do nourith ſo as divers do live of them alone. 

Bac ou. 

Some abound with words, without any /eajoning or taſte of 
matter, | Ben. Job zſon. 

A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultiuation of learning, are 
required to give a /euſoning to retirement, and make us talte 
tie bl ziliag. a Dryaen. 

Political ſpeculations are of ſo dry and auitere a nature, 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 
ſe i ſmangs. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Ihe publick accept a paper which has in it none of thoſe 
ſcajoninys that recommend the writings which are in vogue 
among us. | | 

Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed by mankind as ſeaſonings, 
which abound with a highly exalted aromatic oil; as thyme 
and ſavory. | | Arbuthnot o. Alim. 
Star. a. J. | ſedes, Lat. ſett, old Germ. Skinner] 1. A 
chali, bench, or any thing on which one may fit: 2. 
Chair. of {tate ; throne ; poſt of authority ; tribunal. 
3 Mauofion ; reſidence ; dwelling ; abode. 
on; te. 

(1. ) — The ſons of light 
- Haited, reſorting to the ſummons high, : 
Ard took their ſects, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Uuue lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt; 1 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt; 
When, lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 
With iudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either train. Dryd. 
(2.) With due obſervance of thy goodly ſeat, 
Great Agamemnen, Neſtor fhall tupply 
Thy lateſt words. | | 
—— Thus we debaſe 

The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble, 

Call our cares fears. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, moſt certain 
it is an end it ſhall have, and as certain that then we ſhall ap- 
pear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, that every man may re- 
cefve according to that which he hath done in his body, whe- 
ther it be good or evil.  Hakewill on Providence. 

(3+) It were enough in reaſon to fuccour with victuals, and 
o'her helps, a vaſt multitude, compelled by neceſſity to ſeek a 
new ſeat, or to direct them unto a counggy able to receive them. 

| | Raleigh. 


O earth, how like to heav'n! if not prefer d 
Moſt juſtly, ſeat worthier of gods, as built | 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton. 
In Alba he ſhall fix his royal ſeat ; 
And, bory a king, a race of kings beget. 2 
Has Winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy ſeat, 
Ard feek in Sabine air a warm retreat? me” Þ 
The promis'd ſeat of empire ſhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 
(A.) It followeth now that we find out the ſeat of Eden; for 
in it was Paradiſe by God planted. Kaleigb. 
A church by Strand- bridge, and two biſhops houſes, were 
pulled down to make a ſeat for his new building. Hay. 
He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill ſeat, committeth him- 
ſelf to priſon. * F „„ . 
The fitteſt and the eaſieſt to be dran | 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, | 
The rather for their ſeat, being next borderers 
On Italy. 7. Den. J 
To SEAT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To place bn ſeats ; 
to cauſe to fit down. 2. To place in a poſt of authority, 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


4. Situati- 


To SECE DE v. 2 
SECE'DE«k. 2. J. [from ſecede.] 


Shak. Troll. and Creſ. 


S 2 A 
or place of diſtinction. 3. To fix in any particular place 


or ſituation ; to ſettle. 4. To fix; to place firm. 
(1.) The gueſts were. no ſooner ſeated but they entered into 


a warm debate. 4: M Arbuthnot. 
(2.) Thus high was king Richard ſeatal. Shai. R. III. 
ot Babylon, ö 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 
Equal'd in all their glories to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or ſeat | 
Their kings. Milton, 


A ſpirit of envy or oppoſition makes mankind uneaſy to tee 
others of the fame ſpecies ſeated above them in a fort of per- 
fection. | | Pope. 

(3.) Should one family or one thouſand hold poſſeſſion of all 
the ſouthern undiſcovered continent, bec auſe they had /eated 
themfelves in Nova Guiana. Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately ſeated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the molt part ever in combuſtion, or ob- 
ſcurity, under brighter beams than his own. Witten. 

(4.) Why dol yield to that ſuggeſtion, | 

Whole horrid image doth upfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 


Againft the uſe of nature. Shak. Macs. 
From their foundations looſening to and fro, | 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills. Milton. 


SS Aw ARD. adv. | ſea and peand, Saxon.] Towards the 


ſea. | 
The rock ruſh'd ſeaward with impetuous roar, 


Ingulf'd, and to th' abyſs the boiſter bore. Pope. 


SE'CANT. 2. /. ¶ ſecaus, Lat. ſecanic, Fr.] In geometry, 


the right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting 
and meeting with another line called the tangent with- 


oat it, Dick. 
{ /ecedo, Lat.] To withdraw from fel- 


low ſhip in any affair. £1 
One who diſcovers, his 
diſapprobation of any proccedings by withdrawing him- 


_ elf. 
To SECE'RN. v. a. | ſecerns, Lat.] To ſeparate finer from 


grofler matter ; to make the ſeparation of ſubſtances in 


the body 


Birds are better meat than beaſts, becauſe their fleſh doth 
aſſimilate more finely, and ſecerneth more ſubtilly. Bacon. 
The pituite or mucus ſecerned in the noſe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a laudable humour, mats for 


defending thoſe parts, from which it is ſecerned, from excoria- 


tions. Arbuthnot. 


Sgece'ss10N, 2. J. [ ſecaſſio, Lat.] 1. The act of departing. 
2. The act of withdrawing from councils or actions 


(1. ) The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceffion thereof from 


| the earth's ſurface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 


ſphere. Brown. 


Se'CLE. 2. [ fiecle, French; ſeculum, Latin.) A cen- 


5 man's age, part he lives in his father's lifetime, and 
paxſyafter his ſon's birth; and thereupon it is wont to be ſaid 
that three generations make one ſecle, or hundred years in the 
genealogies. Ws Hamm. Pract. Cath, 


den. To SECLU'DE. wv, a. L ſecludo, Latin] To confine from; 


to ſhut up apart; to exclude. > 
None is ſecluded from that function of any degree, ſtate, or 
calling. e Whitgifte. 
Some of knowledge God has thought fit toſec/ude from 


us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, by 
difkculties | 


combination, but with di and impoſſibilities. 
| rns 10 Der of Piety. 
The number of birds deſcribed may be near five hund 
and of fiſhes, ſecluding- ſhell-fiſh, as many; but if the ſhell- 
fiſh be taken in, more than fix times the number. Ray. 


Incloſe tender plants in your conſervatory, ſeclu. all 
old. "+ - Booker Lolnd 


. 
SECOND. . [ ſecond, French; ſecundus, Latin. 
is obſervable, that the Engliſh have no ordinal 
as the Latins and the nations deriving from them have 
none of duo. What the Latins call fecundus, from ſequor, 
the Saxons term oven, or æprena] 1. The next in or- 
der to the firſt ; the ordinal of two. 2. Next in value 
or dignity ; inferiour. | 8 
(1.) Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, 
But bore each other back. Dryden. 
2.) I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality ; but this I may truly ſay, they are ſecond 
to none in the Chnſtian world. Bacon Adv. to Villiers. 
None I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. Milton. 
My eyes are fill the ſame ; each glance, each grace, 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 
TREE yet to any other face. Dryden. 
ot theſe buge bolts, by which the giants ſlain, - 
Lay overthrown on the 1 plain, 
T was of a leſſer mould and lighter weight; 


It 
tavo, 


They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. Addiſon. 
By a fad train of miſeries alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecord now to none. Pope. 


Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 


of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments are 


at an end. | | Savift. 
SE'conD-HAND. 3. / Poſſeſſion received from the firſt poſ- 
ſedſſor. | | | | 
Ss con p- HAN is ſometimes uſed adjectively. 
| gina] ; not primary. 
Some men build ſo 
28 or implicit knowledge. 


Net ori- 


h 
great family. 
At SS con Db-HAN D. In imitation ; in the ſecond place of 
order ; by tranſmiſſion ; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pel ted them with ſatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 


Swwift to Gay. 


had been taken up at firſt only to make their court, and at ſe- 
co ad- band to flatter thoſe who had flattered their king. Temple. 


In imitation of preachers at ſecond- band, I ſhall tranſcribe Sx'conp fighted. adj. [from ſecond fizht.] 


from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tatler. 
Spurious virtue in a maid ; | 
A virtue but at ſecond- hand. Savitt. 


Se'conD. x. , {/econd, French; from the adjective.] 1. 


One who accompanies another in a duel to dire& or Saber nnr. as 


defend him. 2. One who ſupports or maintains; a ſuppor- 
ter; a maintainer. 3. A ſecond minute, the ſecond diviſion 
of an hour by ſixty; the ſixtieth part of a minute. 
{n.) Their ſeconds miniſter an oath, | 
„Which was indifferent to them both, 

That on their knightly faith and troth 

No magick them ſupplied ; 

And ſought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
But came with ſimple open arms 

To have their cauſes tried. 
Their firſt encounters were Jay 2 

and bloodſhed they were parted e ſeconds. ſon. 
Perſonal hawks come in 1 to finiſh the diſpute of 
* Watts. 

2. 

| b. ee in the ſtate, being ſure enough of ſeconds after the firſt 
onſet. . Wotton. 
Courage, when it is only a ſecond to injuſtice, and falls on 
without provocation, is a diſadvantage to a character. Collier. 

(..) Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept alive 

the ſpace of ſixteen ſecond minutes, though one of theſe flames 
alone, in the ſame veſſel, will not laſt above twenty-five or at 
moſt thirty ſeconds. = | Vill. "Math. Magick. 
Sounds move above 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond minute of 
time, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time about 100 Engliſh 
miles. a | Locke. 
To S:'conD. v. 4. [ ſeconder, Fr. ſecunde, Lat. from the 
noun. ] 1. To ſupport ; to forward; to aſſiſt, to come 


. ; 


Drayt. Nymph 


much upon authorities, they have but a 
Locke. "vto pleaſe, but he commits another to defend himſelf. 
ey are too proud to cringe to ſecond-hand favourites in a Se'canD Sight. n. /. 


propounded the duke as a main cauſe of divers in- SE/CONDARY. 


| $ EC 

in after the act as a maintainer. 2. To follow in the 
next place. | 

(2.) The authors of the former opinion were preſently ſe- 


conded by other wittier and better learned, who being loth that 
the form of church polity, which they ſought to bring in, ſhould 
be otherwiſe than in the higheſt accounted of, took firſt 
an exception againſt the difference between church polity” and 
matters of neceſſity to ſalvation. Hooker. 
—— Though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt ; 
If they miſcarry, - theirs ſhall ſecond them. 
I to be the power of Iſrael's God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, 
Off ring to combat thee his champion bold, 
With th' utmoſt of his ſeconded. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature ſeconds all his foft deſires. Roſcommon. 
If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and no body 
ſeconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their taſte ; 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure, Swift. 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain ; 


Shak. H. VI. 


Milton. 


In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, "x 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other ule. Pope. 
(2. Vou ſome permit 

To ſecond ills with ills. Shakeſh. 


Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, I think it 
not impertinent to ſecond the ſame with ſome nec relations 
concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 

He faw his guileful act 

By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded | 
Upon her huſband, | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Sin is ſeconded with fin ; and a man feldom commits one fin 
South. 
The power of ſeeing things future or 
things diſtant : ſuppoſed inherent in ſome of the Scot- 
tiſh iſlanders. 

As he was going out to ſteal a ſheep, he was ſeized with a fit 
of ſecond fight : the face of the country preſented him with a 
wide proſpect of new ſcenes, which he had never ſeen before. 
Addiſon's Freeb. 
Having the ſe- 


cond fight. | | 
—_— was deſcended of an ancient family, renowned for 

their {kill in prognoſticks: moſt of his anceſtors were ſecond 

ſighted, and his mother but narrowly eſcaped for a witch. Add. 


from ſecondary. ] In the ſecond de- 
an in the ſecond order; not primarily; not original- 
1y ; notin the firſt intention. 
Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental cauſes impel them ſecongarily to a 
ſloping motion. Digby. 
He confeſſes that temples are erected, and feſtivals kept, to 
the honour of ſaints, at leaſt ſecondarily. Stillingſi. 
It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of melancholick 


blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or œdematick tumour. Harvey. 


very furious, 'till after ſome oil SE'CONDARINESS. 1. /. [from ſecondary ] The ſtate of be- 


_ gue 1 
hat which is peculiar and diſcriminative muſt be taken 
from the primarineſs and ſecondarineſs of the perception. Nor. 
adj. | ſecundarius, Latin.] 
mary; not of the firſt intention. 2. Succeeding to the 
firſt ; ſubordinate. 3. Not of the firſt order or rate. 4. 
Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation, 5. A ſecondary fe- 
ver is that which ariſes after a criſis, or the diſcharge of 
ſome morbid matter, as after the declenſion' of the 
ſmal]-pox or meaſles. 5 Quincy. 
(i.) Two are the radical differences : the ſecondary differences 
are as four. Na. Nav. Hiſt. 
(2.) Whereſoever there is moral right on the one hand, no 
ſecondary right can diſcharge it. | L'Eftr ange. 
Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds r this 
magnificent ſtructure of the 78 whach ſtretcheth the North 


1. Not pri- 


, 


1 © 


over the empty ſpace, and han the earth nothing, to 

transfer 293 of Job — firſt 222 cauſe to the 

ſecondary. | Bentley. 
(3-) If the ſyſtem had been fortui formed by the con- 

vening matter of a chaos, how is it concewable that all the pla- 

nets, both primary and ſecondary, ſhould revolve the fame wa 

from the Weſt to the Eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? Bent. 
+ (4+) That we were form'd then, ſay'f thou? and the work 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transfer'd 
From father to his fon ? 

As in a watch's fine machine, 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 3 
From that which — the hour. Prior. 

SECONDARY. 2. /. [from the adjective.] A delegate ; 2 
deputy. 5 
SE'conDLY. adv. [from /econd.) In the ſecond place. 
Firſt, the hath diſobeyed the law, and ſecondly treſpaſſed 
againſt her huſhand. Eccluſ. xxiii. 23. 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; and ſecandly, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


they are more ſolid and hard. con. 
he houſe of commons in Ireland, a, the privy 
council, addreſſed his majeſty againſt theſe halfpence. Swrft. 


Se 'CONDRATE. 2. /. [ſecondand rate.) 1. The ſecond or- 
der in dignity or value, 2. It is ſometimes uſed adjec- 
tively. one of the ſecond order. A colloquial licenſe, 

(1.) They call it thunder of the ſecondrate. Add. Ov. 


(2.) He was not then a ſecondrate champion, as they would 
have him, who think fortitude the firſt virtue in a hero. Dryden. 


SRB Y. 2. / [from ſecret.) 1. Privacy; ſtate of be- 
ing hidden; concealment. 2. Solitude; retirement; 
not expoſure to view. 3. Forbearance of diſcovery. 
Fidelity to a ſecret ; taciturnity inviolate ; cloſe ſil ence. 

(1.) That's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, | 
But with advice and ſilent ſeerecy. 
- The lady Anne, 
Whom the king bath in ſecrecy long married, 
This day was view'din open as his queen. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
In Nature's book of infinite ſecrecy, 
Shakeſp. Ant. 


Shak. Hen. VI. 


A little can I read. 


2 - Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
Beit with thyſelf accompany d, ſeek' ſt not 
Social communication. EE Milt. Par. Loft. 
There is no ſuch thing as perfe& ſecrecy, to encourage a ra- 
tional mind to the perpetration of any baſe action; for a man 
muſt firſt extinguiſh and put out the great light within him, his 
conſcience ; he muſt 
the thouſand witneſſes which he always carries about him, 
beforg he can be alone. | South's Serm. 
__ (3-) It is not with publick as with private prayer: in this ra- 
ther ſecrecy is commanded than outward ſhew ; whereas that 
being the publick act of a whole ſociety, requireth accordingly 


and Cleo. 


more care to be had of external appearance. oker. 
: (4.) For ſecreg no lady cloſer. | Shakefp. 
\ Secrecyand fidelity were their only qualities. Burnet. 


SECRET. adj. [ ſecret, French; ſecretus, Lat.] 1. Kept 
hidden: not revealed ; concealed. 2. Retired ; pri- 
vate; unſeen. 3 Faithful to a ſecret entruſted. 4. 
Private; affording privacy. 5 Occult; not apparent. 
6 Privy; obſcene. 5 | 

(1.) The ſecret things belong unto the Lord our God; but 

thoſe things which are revealed belong unto us. Deut. xxix. 29. 


get away from himſelf, and ſhake off but that I may barter with thoſe /ſecretifts, that will 


S E C 
5.) Or „ or ſome connatural force 
rest ns diſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity things of like kind, 
By ſeereteſt conveyance. Milton. 
My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet. Milton. 
SE'CRET. 3. [ ſecret, French; ſecretum, Latin ] 1. 
Something ſtudiouſly hidden. 2. A thing unknown; 
ſomething not yet diſcovered. 3. Privacy; ſecrecy; in- 
viſible or undiſcovered ſtate. 
1.) Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
There is no ſecret that they can hide from 
We not to explore the ſecrets aſk 
Of his eternal empire. 


Shatef. 
thee. Ezek. xxvui. 


Milton, 

(2.) ——— All bleſt ſecrets, | 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. Shakeſp. K. IL. 
All /ecrets of the deep, all Nature's works. Milton. 


FW Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret of paper- 
K. 


3 ; Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant. Prov. ix. 17. 
In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes. Milton, 


To SECRET. v. a. [from the noun.) To keep private. 
Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the council, for the 
ſecreting of their conſultations. Bac. Adv. to Villiers. 
SE'CRETARISHIP. 3. . [ ſecretaire, Fr. from ſecretary. 
The office of a ſecretary. | 
SE'CRETARY. nu. /. | ſecretaire, Fr. ſecretarius, low Lat.] 
One entruſted with the management of buſineſs ; one 
who writes for another. | 
—— Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary. Shakeſp. 
That which is moſt of all profitable is acquaintance with the 
ſetretaries, and employed men of ambaſſadors. Bacon. 
Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. Clarenſton. 
To SECRET E. v. a. [ fecretus, Lat.] 1. To put aſide; 
to hide. 2. [In the animal ceconomy.] To ſecern; to 
ſeparate. 
SECRE'T1ON. 2. / {from ſecretus, Latin.) 1. That agen- 
cy in the animal oeconomy that conſiſts in ſeparating the 
various fluids of the body. 2. The fluid ſecreted. 
SECRET T10US. adj. [from ſecretus, Lat.] Parted by 
animal ſecretion 3 | 
They have a fimilitude or eontrariety to the ſecretitiaus hu- 
— taſte and quality. . | Feder on the Hum. 
SB'CRETIST. =. /. [from ſecret.] A dealer in ſecrets. . 
Some things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious deſign of having them buried with me, 
not part 
with one ſecret but in exchange for another Boyle. 
Se'CRETLY. adv. [from ſecret. ] I. Privately ; privily ; 
not openly ; not pablickly ; with intention not to be 
known. 2. Latently ; fo as not to be obvious; not ap- 
parently. | 
(..) Give him this letter, do it ſecretly. Shakeſp. 
Now ſecretly with inward grief ſhe pin'd ; | | 
Now warm reſentments to his griefs hejoin'd. Addiſon. 
Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in giving ſecretly 
what is to be diſtributed; others, in being the open and avowed 
inſtruments of making ſuch diſtributions.  Atterbury.. 
(2.) Thoſe thoughts are not wholly mine ; but either they 
are ſecretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. 


SE'cnETNESS. / [from ſecret ] 1. State of being hid- 


Be this or ought | den. 2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. 
Than this more 23 deſign'd, I haſte | (2) ——— TI could muſter up 
To know, Milton. My giants and my witches too, | 
(2.) Thou op'neſt Wiſdom's way, Which are vaſt conftancy and ſecrætneſs. Donne. 
And giv ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire : Sr'creETORY. adj. [from ſecretus, Lat.] Performing the 
And I perhaps am ſecret. Milton. office of ſecretion, or animal ſeparation. * 
There ſecret in her ſapphire cell All the glands are a congeries of. veſſels complicated toge- 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. | Fentz., ther, whereby they give the blood time to ſeparate through the 
(3.) Secret Romans that have ſpoke the word, capillary veſſels into the ſecretory, which afterwards exonerate 
And will not _ 4 Sbaleſp. Jul. Cæſ. R . 75 one oo 3 | 3 Ray. 
4.) — — et T. / | ſefte, French; ſecta, Latin, from /eFande.] 
r kes. / Jectande. 


r. A body of men following ſome particular maſter, on 


S E C 

united in ſome ſettled tenets. Often in a bad ſenſe. 2. 

In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to be miſprinted for ſee. 
T 


. We'll pow: = | 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſes of ones, EG 
That ebb mdf flow by th* moon. 85 %. King Lear 
The greateſt viciſſitude of things is the viciſſitude of ſecłs and 
religions : the true religion is built upon the rock; the reſt 
are toſſed upon the waves of time. Bac. Eſſays. 
The jealous ſes that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 


SEC 
(1.) This, in every ſeveral man's actions of common life, 
appertaineth unto moral; in publick and politick ſecular af- 
fairs, unto civil wiſdom. | | er. 
Then ſhall they ſeek t' avail themſelves of names, 
_— and titles ; and with 1 _ 
ec r, though feigning till to | 
By re aury 8 , Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2. M Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the religion of 
thoſe ſubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority 
and reverence, and thereby eaſe to the clergy, both ſecular and 


You for their umpire and their ſynod take. den. 
The academies were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity ; but no ſes of old philoſophers 
did ever leave a room for greatneſs. 3 . 
A ſe of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers. Bentley. SECULA'RITY. 2. /. [from ſecular.) Worldlineſs ; atten- 
(2.) Of our unbitted luſts, I take this that you call love to be tion to the things of the preſent lite. | 


Shakeſp. Othello. Littleneſs and ſecularity of ſpirit is the greateſt enemy to con- 


_— | Temt le. 
In France vaſt numbers of ecclefiafticks, ſecular and religi- 
ous, live upon the labours of others. Addiſon. 

(3-) The ſecular year was kept but once in a century. Add. 


a ſedt or cion. | 
A. TARISM, #. [from /e2.] Diſpoſition to petty ſets templation. * Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
in oppoſition to things eſtabliſhed. To Se'CULARIZE. v. a. [ ſeculariſer, Fr. from ſecular.] 
Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſedtarim than this 1. To convert from ſpiritual appropriations to common 
ſbyterian way. ing Charles. uſe. 2. To make worldly. 
SCART. 2. [ ſefaire, French; from eZ] 1. One Se'cularLy. adv. [from ſecular.} In a worldly manner. 
who divides from publick eſtabliſhment, and joins with SRC ULARN ESS. ». . [from ſecular.] Worldlineſs. 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular whims. 2. A fol- Seg'cunvine. . . ( fecondines, ſecondes, Fr. ſecundæ, viz. 
lower; à pupil. | | | partes guad naſcentem infantem ſequantur. Ainſw.] The 
(1.) My lord, you are a ſe#ary, membrane in which the embryo is wrapped ; the after- 
J ccc 
Roman Ouck tenets are inconntent, on the one hand, The caſting of the ſkin is by the ancients compared to the 
with the truth of religion profeſſed and proteſted by the church breaking of 15 ſetondine, or Sa but not ener for the 
of England, whence we are called proteſtants; and the ana-  ſecondine is but a general cover, not ſhaped Ns... to the 
baptiſts, and ſeparatifts, and ſectaries, on the other hand, whoſe hes the rin fs. x Bacon's Nat. Hiſt 
tenets are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. Bar. PO Ot rm 6 * | e : 


The number of ſectaries does not concern the clergy in point Wrapp'd in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. Conley. 

of intereſt or conſcience. leftial ill Swift, If the foetus be taken out of the womb incloſed in the ſecur- 
(2.) The ſear "no of Pres Fe N. ke dines, it will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. Ray. 
3 R 95 enſer SECURE. adj. [ ſecurus, Latin.] 1. Free from fear; 

| 0 | 33 -; exempt from terrour ; eaſy ; aſſured. 2. Confident ; not 

Star Ton. . [Jelwew, Fr. ſedater, Latin] A fol- diſtruſtful : with of 3. * z not doubting: with of. 


lower 2 1 2 learned philoſophers were + Careleſs; wanting caution ; wanting vigilance. 5 
not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth, gathering the opinion of Free from danger; ſafe. 6. It has ſometimes of before 
Ariſtotle and his ſectaries. | Raleigh, the object in all its ſenſes ; but more properly from be- 
Sz'ct1on. 3. , [ ſefion, French; ſecbio, Latin.) 1. The fore evil, or the cauſe of evil. 


act of cutting or dividing. 2. A part divided from the (1.) —— Confidence then bore thee on ſecure _ . 
reſt. 43. A ſmall and diſtinct part of a writing or book. To meet no danger. 6 
1.) 10 the ſection of bodies, man, of all ſenſible creatures, (2.) But thou, ſecure of foul, unbent with woes; 
has the fulleſt brain to his proportion. Wotton. The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. Dryden. 
83.) Inſtead of their law, which they might not read openly, One maid ſhe had, below d aboye the reſt ; 


Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd. Dryden. 


they read of the prophets, that which in likeneſs of matter The portion of their wealth they defign for the uſes of the 


.. eh rev ll 1 Lanes 99 ty may ow jnw one of ht pac eu 
2 3 Boyle, cure that it will be well employed. 5 Atterbury. 
bs kali Nb upon the connection of his 2 882 8 ne v — 3 r nnn * ”M 
3 : zin v. Ter n - 30d not to expoſe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
OD LES. — B08 Es 1. In Lethe's lake fouls long oblivion taſte ; | 
Se'cToR. n. /. [ ſefteur, French.) In geometry. Sector F 3 . Ro . 
is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 13 Mons Milton. 


and ſometimes a piece to turn out to make a true ſquare, 


We live and act as if we were perfectly ſecure of the final 
with lines of fines, tangents, ſecants, equal parts, 


event of things, however we may behave ourſelves. Alterbury. 


rhumbs, polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and ſolids. (4-) Gideon (mote the hoſt, for the hoſt were ſecure. Fudg. 
It is generally uſeful in all the practical parts of the ma- (5.) Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
thematicks, and 2 e * navi 8 As not — _ uy combin'd. Milton, 
ſurveying, aſtronomy, dialling, and projection of the apu t, 

| — Lan the — of the ſector can de aaa 822 and fated from the fire, Has 
to any radius, which is done by taking off all diviſions } = ee 8 W 88 
parallelwiſe, and not lengthwiſe ; the ground of which gccure of what I cannot loſe, | 

practice is this, that parallels to the baſe of any plain In my ſmall pinnace I can ſail. : | Dryden's Hor. 
„ the ſame proportion to it as the parts of the 7% SECURE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To make 
legs above the parallel do to the whole legs. Harris. certain ; to put out of mats to aſcettain., 2. To 

SECULAR. adj. [ ſecularis, Lat. ſeculier, French.) 1. protect; to make ſafe, . 3. To inſure. es 

Not ſpiritual ; relating to affairs of the 5 world; (1.) Nothing left 
not holy; worldly. 2. [In the church of Rome.] Not That might his happy ſtate ſecure, 


Secure from outward force. Milton. 


E . 
t 


Happening or coming once in a cle or century. 8 
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pleaſure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as 
they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable happineſs hereafter. 2 
| Locke. 
Truth and certainty. are not ſecured by innate principles ; 
but men are in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with as with- 
out them. | Locke. 
That prince who ſhall be ſo wiſe as by eſtabliſhed laws of li- 
erty to ſ cure protection to the honeſt induſtry of mankind, 
_ againſt the oppreſſion of power, will quickly be too hard for his 
neighbours. Locke. 
Deeper to wound, ſhe ſhuns the fight ? 
She, drops her arms to gain. the field : 
Secures her conqueſt by her flight, | 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Prior. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs of Ulyſſes, he 
ſecures himſelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu- 
vus and laudable deference to his friend. | roome. 
I ſpread a cloud before the victor's fight, | 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and ſecur'd his flight: 
Ev'n then N him, when I ſought with joy 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy. Dryden. 
Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the ſame time, 
if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter- 
taining, to ſecure the mind from wearineſs. Watts. 
SECU'RELY, adv. from ſecure.] 1, Without fear ; care- 
leſsly. 2. Without danger; ſafely. 
(1.) Love, that had now long time ſecurely ſlept 
In Venus' lap, unarmed then and naked, 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. 
'Tis done like Hector, but ſecurely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 


Cenſer. 


The knight — d. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſ. 
His daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. | Milton. 
A foul that can ſecurely death defy 

And count it Nature's privilege to die. Dryden's Juv. 


Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, I ſecurely 
leave to the judgment of the reader. bury. 
(2.) We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the iy ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. | . 
SECU'REMENT. 7. / from ſecure.) The cauſe of ſafety; 
protection; 2 | 
They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the con , grew 
afraid 3 obtained a ſecurement from it. . | 
| Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Cecu'RiTY. n / ſecuritè, Fr. ſecuritas, Lat. from - 
cure. 1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear. 2. Vitious 
careleſineſs ; confidence ; want of vigilance, 3. Pro- 
tection; defence. 4. Any thing given as a pledge or 
_ caution ; inſurance ; aſſurance for any ching; the act of 
giving caution, or being bound. 5 
| (x) Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when inen 
will not believe any bees to bein a hive, until they have a ſharp 
ſenſe of their ſtings. | 2 5 Hayward. 
(2.) How ſenſeleſs then, and dead a foul hath he, | 
Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo, but fo would have it be, 
That he might fin with more ſecurity ?9Þ2"” | Davies. 
(3+) If the providence of God be taken away, what ſecurity 
bave we againſt thoſe innumerable dangers to which human na- 


ture is continually expoſed ? | 445, Tillotſon. 
(4-)There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſocieties fakur:; 
but ſecurity enough to make fellowſhips agcurſt. Shakeſp. 


hen they had taken {ecurity of Jaſon, they let them go. 


As, won. 9. 
It is poſſible for a man, who hath the 
to be wicked and an hypocrite ; but it is unpoſſible for a wan, 


who openly declares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſe- 
curity that he will not be falſe and cruel. ”"_ 5 Y 


Exchequer bills. have been generally reckaned the ſureſt and 


molt ſacred of all ſecurities. Saif Examiner. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the ſecret, of paper 


credit, and ſecurities upon m 


mortgages. Arbuthngt on Coins. 
(5) Some, who gave their — for 


5. Safety; certainty. 


nce of religion, 


entering into a. war, 
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alledged that we ſhould have no ſecurity for our trade, while 
Spain was ſubject to a prince of _— family. Suit. 
Sepa'n. 2 /. A kind of portable coach; a chair. I be- 
lieve becauſe firſt made at Sedan. 
Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them fick, 
Cloſe mew d in their /edans for want of air, 
And for their wives produce an chair, Dryden. 


By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that women's weari 
cloaths, ornament and ſedan, exceeding 121 /. 15. 10 d. halt- 
penny, ſhould pay 30 5. in the hundred pound value. Arbuthn. 


SE DATE. adj. | ſedatus, Lat.] Calm; quiet; ftill; 


unruffled ; undiſturbed; ſerene. 
— With count'nance calm and ſoul ſedate, 

Thus Turnus. . Dryden's An. 

Diſputation carries away the mind from that calm and — 
temper which is ſo neceſſary to contemplate truth. atts. 

SEDA'TELY, ady. {from ſedare.] Calmly ; without diſ- 
turbance. ; 

That has moſt weight with them that appears ſedately to come 
from their parents ids. n Locke. 

SEpA'TENESS. 2. . [from ſedate.) Calmneſs; tranquilli- 
ty ; ſerenity ; freedom from diſturbance. 

There is a particular ſedateneſs in their converſation and be- 
haviour that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepidi- 
ty that fits them for action. Addiſon on the War. 

Se'DENTARINESS. 2 / [from ſedentary.) The ſtate of 
being ſedentary ; inactivity. 
SE'DENTARY. adj. | ſedentaire, Fr. jedantario, Italian; 
ſedentarius, from ſedes, Lat.] 1. Paſſed in fitting ſtill; 
wanting motion or action. 2. Torpid ; inactive; ſlug- 

giſh ; motionleſs, 

(.) A /edantary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, cruſhes the 
bowels ; and, for want of ſtirring the body, ſuffers the ſpirits 
to he dormant, | Harvey on Conſump. 

The blood of labouring le is more denſe and heavy than 


of thoſe who live a ſedentary life. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) The /edentary earth, 
That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaft motion. Milton. 


"Till length of years 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 
Toa contemptible old age obſcure. Milton's Azoniftes. 
- The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its ons, id of a 
remiſs /edentary nature, flow in its reſolves, and languiſhing in 
its executions. Aaddifon, Spectator. 
SEDGE. 2 /. ræcz, Saxon; whence, in the the pro- 
vinces, a narrow flag is called a /ag or feg.] A growth 
of narrow flags ; a narrow flag. 
The current, To — gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, bein „ impatiently doth 
But when his fair _— — birdered, F * 
He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamel'd ſto 
ns a gentle kiſs to every ſedge | 
overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; | 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, : 
Even as the waving /edzes play with wind, _ _ . 
In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that ſhineth as t 


 Shakefp. 


glow-worm, is chiefly upon fens and marthes ; yet is not ſeen 
but in the height of Sunimer, and ſedge or other green of the 
fens give as ſhade as buſhes. | Bacon. 
He hid himſelf in the /edges adjoimng. Sandys. 
— My bonds I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongſt the ſedges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 


b 
And dreoping ſæage, his ia mourn. 
St'pcy. adj. [from ſedge.] Overgrown with narrow — 

On the gentle | 


| 4 ſcdgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, to hand, 
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He did confound the beſt part of an hour 


In changing bardiment with great Glendower. 3b. F. IV. 
Old father 1 hames rais'd up his reverend head, 


But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return: 
in his ooze he ſought his /edgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back ioto his urn. 
S:/DimMENT. 2. | ſediment, Fr. ſedimentum, Lat.] That 
which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 

The ſ it water riſes into a kind of ſcum on the top, and 
partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom, and fo is rather a 
teparation than an evaporation. - 

It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 

| troubles and defiles the water. South's Sermons. 

That matter ſunk not down till laſt of all, ſettling at the 
ſurface of the ſediment, and covering all the reſt. Moeodav. 

SIDI TIN. 2. [ /edition, Fr. ſeditio, Lat.] A tumult; 
an inſurrection; a popular commotion ; an uproar. 
That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for hun, | 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedilion on his crown at home. Shak. H. VI. 
In ſoothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſenate, | 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. SH. Cor. 
Sepi'TIoUs adi. [ ſeditieux, Fr. ſeditieſus, Lat.] Facti- 
ous with tumult ; turbulent, 3 
I be cauſe, why I have brought this army hither, 

Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 

Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate. Shakeſp. H. VI. 

Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at that time, 
did not appear yet in this ſeditious behaviour. Clarendon 

——— — Thou return'ſ| 


From flight, /editious angel. | Milton. 
But if ſhe has deform d this earthly life; 

With murd”rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife, 

In everlaſting darkneſs muſt the he ; 

Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior. 


Serious Lr. adv. from /editious] Tumultuouſly ; 
with factious turbulence, | 
Sepi/TinuUsNESS. 2. / | from ſeditious.] Turbulence; 
diſpoſition to ſedition. = | 
To SEDU'CE. v. a. ſeduco, Lat. ſeduire, Fr.] To draw 
aſide from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave ; 
to miſlead ; to deceive. i 
"Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who ſo firm that cannot be ſeduc c? 
- Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive, | 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefſed widow, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts | 
To baſe declenſion. | Sharteſp. R. III. 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, giving 

heed to ſeduc ing ſpirits. bY 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
I ſhall never utjſy the ſpightfulneſs of a few with any ſini- 

ſter thoughts of. al "the: 

Fr REED | 

Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 


Angels. | | 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name; 
Let father Fleeknoe fire thy mind with praiſe 
And unele Ogleby tiry envy raiſe. | Dryden 
Sppu'cement. 3. from ſeduce. Practice of ſeduction ; 
art or means uied-in order to ſeduce. 

To ſeaſon them, and win them ny the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any flattering ſeducement or vain principle 
ſeize them 2 tome eaſy and delightful bock of edu- 
cation ſhould be read to them. Milton on Education. 

Her hero's -touch'd the pitying pow'r, 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magick bow'r. Pope. 


Sbaleſp. H. v. 


Supu'czr, . /. [from ſeduce.] One who draws aſide 


from the right; a tempter ; a corrupter. 

Grant it me, O king; otherwiſe a ſeducer flouriſhes, and a 
r maid is undone. Sbateſp. 
There is à teaching by reſtraining ſeducers, and fo removing 
che hindrances of knowledge. f South, 


Bac. Nat. Hift. Sgou'cTion. n. . | /edudtion, Fr, ſedactus, Lat.] 


Shak. Jul. Caf. 


r allegiance, whom pious frauds have 
Ling Charles, 


| Sa'puLoveness. / [from!/edulour.} Afiduity ; 
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The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, 
Tube 2 rivals to the fight provokes. 


He whoſe firm faith no reaſen could remove, 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love. 


Dryden 


SeDVU'CiBLE. adj. [from /educe.) Corruptible ; capable 


of being drawn afide from the right. | 

The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons the curioſity of the 

preſent, affording a hint of fin unto ſeducible ſpirits. Brown. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which our affe&:- 

ons have over our fo eaſy /educible underſtandings. Gland. 

The 
act of ſeducing; the act of drawing aſide. 

Whatſoever mens faith, patience, or perſeverance were, any 
remarkable indulgence to this fin, the ſeductian of Balaam, 
were ſure to bring judgments. Hammond. 
To procure the mileries of others in thoſe extremities, where- 
in we hold an has to have no ſociety ourſelves, is a ſtrain 
above Lucifer, a project beyond the primary ſeduction of 
hel]. | | - Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Tube deceiver ſoon found out this ſoft place of Adam's, and 
innocenc y itſelf did not ſecure him from this way of ſeduction. 

| Glany. Fceſſis. 

Helen aſcribes her ſeduction to Venus, and mentions nothing 
of Paris. | Pope. 

A. woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all praiſe, but 
that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 
moraily ſpeaking, out of reach of /e .udion. Clariſſa. 

SBDU'LITY, 2. / | /edulitas, Lat.] Diligent affiduity ; 
laboriouſneſs; induſtry ; application; intenſeneſs of 
endeavour, | 

Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſedu/ity and earneſtneſs, 
that which cannot ttand him in any ftead for vital purpoſe. 

| | Hooker, 

Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent of will to re- 
ligion, and there will be the — ſedulity and indefatigable in- 
nes ＋ mens enquiries into it, - South, 

SE'DULOUS. agj. [ fedulas, Lat.) Aſſiduous gindultri- 
ous ; laborious ; diligent ; painful. 

Not ſedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem'd. — Milt. Par. Loft. 

What ſignifies the found of words in prayer, without the af- 
fection of the heart, and a ſedulaus application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead us to ſuch an end. L Eftrange. 
The goat, now bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, | 

Kind Amalthæa reach'd her teat, diftent 

With milk, thy early food: the ſedulous bee 
Diſtill'd her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 

The bate majority of a tew repreſentatives is often procured. 
by great induſtry and application, wherein thoſe who engage 
in the purſuits of malice are much more ſedulcus than ſuch as 
would prevent them. EE np Swift. 

SE 'DULOUSLY. adv. | from ſedulous.}] Aſſiduouſly; induſ- 
triouſly; laboriouſly ; diligently ; painfully 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of 
ſacred writ, were molt ſedu/cufly, molt religiouſly guarded by 
them. | Government of the Tong ue. 

All things by experience | 
Are moſt improv'd ; then /edwoufly think 
To meliorate thy ſtock, no way or rule 
Be uneſſay d. | 


py 


. 


Philips, 
aſſidu- 
ouſneſs ; induſtry; diligence. | 
SEE. 2. J. [ ſedes, Lat.] The ſeat of epiſcopal power; 
the dioceſs of a biſhop. 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 
Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch'd 
Whole learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
| Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, | 
Into the harſh and boift'rous tongue of war? S. H. IV. 
It is a ſafe opinion for their ſees, empires, and kingdoms ; 
and for themſelves, if they be wiſe. . Bacon. 


S © K 


The would uſe their treaſures, in caſe of any great cala- 
_ that thould endanger the holy ſee. Addiſon. 
piſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that three or four — 
were often united to make a tolerable competency. Sawviſt. 
2 SEE. v. a. preter, | /aw; part. wt ſeen. [reon, 
Saxon; en, Dutch.] 1, To perceive by the eye. 2. To 
obſerve ; ; tofind 3. To diſcover; to deſcry. 4. To 
converſe with. 5. To attend ; to remark. 
(1.) —————— Dear ton Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay I had eyes again. Chakeſp. K. Lear. 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was diſmayed at 
the ſeeing of it. I/aiab, xxi. 3. 
I ſpeak that which I hate ſeex with. my father, and ye do that 
which you have war with yours. Jo. viii. 38. 
He'll lead the lite of gods, and be | 
By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſee. Dryden. 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his patient, that” had 
fore eyes: If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in 
the uſe of your ſight, wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure 
of ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 


Locke. 


I fee her ſober over a ſampler. Pope. 
(2.) Seven other kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as I never 


ſew for badneſs. Gen. xli. 19. 
Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence iffu'd forth a ſpy. Milte . 


Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and ee that they perfectly 
' comprehend it, before you go any farther. 
The thunderbolt we Jo uſed by the greateſt poet of Auguſtus's 
age, to expreſs irreſiſtible force in battle, | 
| 3. Who is ſo groſs 
As cannot ſee this palpable device? 
Yet who ſo bold but Eye he 8 a it not? 
When ſuch ill dealings be ſeen in mags 
(4.) The main of ns 1 may be reduced to language, and to 
an — in wiſdom and prudence by hog men, and 


conve th people of different tempers and cuſtoms. Locke. 
(5. 3 a IO to ſee him out, and therefore did not care 
for contradictin Addi ifon's Freeholder 


To SEE. v. u. . wes have the power of ſicht ; to have 
by the eye perception of things diſtant. 2. To diſcern 
without deception. 3 To enquire ; to diſtinguiſh. 4 
To be attentive. 5. To ſcheme ; to contrive. 

(1.) Who maketh the ſeeing or the blind ? have not I the 
Lord ? Ex. iv. 11. 
Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light; otherwiſe cats and owls 
could 6 in the night. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

3 * s will find us out, will look under 


an ctr all our fine pretenſions, and diſcern 
| — world that we believe one thing when 
we do the „ 


Tillotſon. 
pol ſee into my ſecret ſoul, 
There you your own dominion doubled. Dryden. 
You — the ſit of them 6 your pen 
from ds 
(3 ) See whether fear doth make thee wrong her _ Shakeſp. 


notions. Felton. 
WOK: e Shakeſp. 
. "£4 s a proper man: let me fen now; 
CR Originally che of the verb 
wy eftios. f Originally imperative e ver 
| Tx look ; obſerve ; 5 behold. 
See, ſee ! the banks he ſtands, 
By 15 ſee! upon juſting 23 
Jeee / the fole bli . 


Halifax. 


Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know ? Pope. 


See what. it is to have a poet in your houſe. Pope. 
SEED. =. J (ræd, Saxon ; ſed, Daniſh ; /aed, Dutch. 


1. The organiſed particle produced by plants and animals, 


from which new plants and animals are generated. 
Firſt principle ; original. 
4- Progeny ; offspring ; 
ration; 


1 
Principle of production. 


Selin. 


Sbaleſp. Othello. 


pf along 5. Race; gene- 


SE E 


(1.) If you can look into the 
And fa 
Speak 


ſeeds of time, 
which grain will grow and which will not, 
to me. Shakeſp. 


Macbeth. 
Seed of a year old is the beſt, though ſome ſeed and grains laſt 


better than others. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
That every plant has its ſeed is an evident fign of divine pro- 
vidence. More. 
Did they ever ſee any herbs, except thoſe of the graſs · leaved 
tribe, come up without two ſced leaves; which to me is an ar- 
gument that they came all of ſeed, there being no reaſon elſe why 
they ſhould produce two ſeed leaves different from the ſubſequent. 


Ray. 
Juſt gods ! all other things their like uce; 
The vine ariſes from her mother's — . 
When feeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, 
T hey to their /eed their images convey. Prior. 


2 the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the north for ſeed 


2 VE Mortimer. 
” e ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth from us 
is 2 N © 10 on touching things divine. Hooker. 
(3-) Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a /zed, 
Which may the. like in coming ages breed. Fuller. 
(4-) Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign d; 
But had no iſſue male him whois 1 
But three fair daughters which were well uptrain'd 
In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. Fairy Queen. 
—— The thing doth touch 
Daniel. 


The main of all your ſtates, your blood, your ſeed. 


When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
Locke. P 
his ſeed tote gone 8 held, Locke. 
: (5.) mortal ſeed were not hel 
Addijon. Which other _— ſo 33 'd; 
And beauty too in ſuch exceſs, 
As your's, Zelinda! claims no leſs. Wller. 
Shakeſp. Te SEED. v. n. {from the noun.] 1. To grow to mou ct 


maturity ſo as to ſhed the ſeed. 2. To ſhed the ſeed. 
(1.) Whate'er T plant, like corn on barren earth, 
By an equivocal birth, 
Seeds and runs up to my Sawift. 
(2.) They 4 al he old roots, except what they defign 
for ſeed, which they let ſtand to ſted the next year. Mortimer. 


SE'EDCAKE, #. /. | /eed and cake.] A iweet cake inter- 


ſperſed with warm aromatick ſeeds, 
Remember, wife, 

The ſzedcake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. Tuſſer. 

1. J. A veſſel in which the ſower carries his 

Se'eDLOP. f ſeed. Ainſworth, 

_— 1. J. [| ſeed and Pow: I: Small grains of 

ar 
7 the diſſolution of feedpearl i in ſome. acid menſtruum, if a 
good-quantity of the little pearls be caſt in whole, y hg will be 
in ſwarms from the bottom to the top. Boyle. 

Sr'EDPLOT. 2. J. | feed and plot.) The ground-on which 
plants are ſowed to be afterwards lanted. 

To counſel others, a man muſt be ſhed with an univer- 
fal ſtore in himſelf to the knowledge of all nature : that is, the 
matter and ſeedplot ; there are the ſeats of all argument and in- 
vention. Ben. Johnſon. 
| Humility is a feedphlot of virtue, Ch wok 
thrives beſt when dis deep rooted b 


3 will not be unuſeful to 
bellion, looking back to thoſe 


hich 
were made and framed, from & paige by i 1 


miſchiefs 4 4 ſac- 
ceſhyel 


y grown. Clarendon. 

Sz/EDTIME. 2. /. [ ſeed and time.] The ſeaſon of ſowing. 

While the earth remaineth, /eedtizee and harveſt ſhall not 

ceaſe. Gen. viii. 22. 

." 3 have two tributes in one year, he mult give them 

cedtimes and two harveſts. on. 

Tl firſt rain fell the /eedtime about Oktober, and was 

— 3 Brown. 
t. ; 

Seedtime and ha: heat and hoary froſt, 


Shall hold their courſe "ill fire purge all things. 


* « full naqrmien wh > 


Milton. 


q 
£ « o 

8 * 

1 * 


/ 


S E E 
ſeedtime was their harveſt, and by ſowing tares 


—— eaped gold Decay of Piety 
immediately r old. | ecay 0 . 
wr that too — rom the face of the 2 by 
miſſing his ſeeatime, will loſe the hopes of his harveſt. Atterbury. 
Su'sDLING. . /. [from ſeed) A young plant juft riſen 
from the ſeed. | 1 | 
Carry into the ſhade ſuch /eedlings or plants as are for their 
choiceneſs reſerved in pots. Evelyn . Kalendar. 
Sz'gpNess. #. /. from. e . Seedtime; the time of 
ſowing. 


| Bloſſoming time 
From the feedneſ the bare fallow * | 
To teeming foylon. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Se'sDSMAN. 7. . | ſeed and man.] 1. The ſower; he 
that ſcatrers the ſeed. 2. One that ſells ſeeds. 
(r.) The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Sex'by. adj. [from /eed.] Abounding with ſeed. 
See'tnG. . /. [from fee.] Sight; viſion. 
Love adds a precious ſceing to the eye. 
Sre'1nG, Z adv. [vi que, Fren. from ſee. It would be 
SEEING that. more grammatically written, as i que, 
pourvũ que, in French; ſeen that, or provided that.) Since 
fith; it being fo that. | | | 
Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for ſo long time, as 
the ſhips are uſually for a year, ſeeing it is eaſier to keep victuals 
on land than water ? Spenſer on Ireland. 
How ſhall they have any trial of his doctrine, learning, and 
| ability to preach, ſeeing that he may not publickly either teach 
. he is not yet to the maniſtry ? 
Whitgifte. 
Seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition enough 
for all kind of fearning, therefore we are taught the languages 
of thoſe people who have been moſt induſtrious after wiſdom. 
Milton on Education. 
| Seeing they explained the phenomena of viſion, 2 
and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow from the 
ſurfaces of bodies, and by their ſubtlety penetrate any obſtaele, 
and yet retain the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bodies from 
which they proceed: in conſequence of this hypotheſis they 
maintained, that we could have no phantaſy of any thing, but 
what did really ſubſiſt either intire or in its ſeveral parts. 


8 Bentley's Sermons. 
To SEEK. 2. a. pret. I ſought ; part. paſſ. ſought. Frecan, 
Sax. ſoeclen, Dutch. | 


1. To look for; to ſearch: for: 
often with out. 2. To ſolicit ; to endeavour to gain. z. 
To go to find. 4. To puriue by machinations, 
(1.) He did range the town to ſeek me out. 
have a venturous fairy, that thall /eet | 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 
Becauie of the money returned in our ſacks, are we brought 
in, that he may ſeel occaſion againſt us, and take us for bond- 
men. 1 FH Me Gen. xliii. 18. 
He ſeeketh unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a graven 
We. ; Jaiab, xl. 20. 
Seel thee a man which may go with thee. Tob. v. 3. 
Sweet peace, where do'ſt thou dwell ? | 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know ; | 
—— I ſought thee in a ſecret cave, 
And aſk'd if peace were there. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Herbert. 


The king meant not to /eek out nor to decline fighting with 


them, if they put themſelves in his way. 1. 
So fatal twas to ſeek temptations out / | 

Moft confidence has fill moſt cauſe to doubt. Dryden. 

We muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power for the govern- 


ment of politicks than this of Adam, or elſe there will be none 


at all in the world. * 
(.) Others tempting him, ſought of him a ſign. Lu. xi. 16. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and ſee their meat from 
| Pſal. eiv. 21. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts. 


To SEEK. v. n. 1. To make ſearch ; to make inquiry. 


Milton. To SEEL, v. n. (ryllan, Saxon.] To lean on one ſids. 


SEE 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 
And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd. Dryden. 
3.) Let us ſeek death, or, he not found, ſupply 
His office. | Milton. 
—» Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet ſcught the Phrygian ſhore. Dryden. 
Like fury ſeiz d the reſt; the progreſs known, 
All /eek the mountains, and forſake the town. Dryden. 
Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious filence reigns. Pope. 
Indulge one labour more, 
Pope. 


And ſeei Atrides on the Spartan ſhqre. 

(4. X I had a ſon, | 
Now ontlaw'd from my blood; he ſouzht my life. Shakefp. 
David ſaw that Saul was come out to ſeek his life. 1 Sa. xxiii. 


2. 
4. To apply to; 


To endeavour. 3. To make purſuit. 
to uſe ſolicitation. 5 To endeavour after. 
(1.) Szek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. I. xxxiv. 
I have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, and have en- 
deavoured to ſeek after ſome better reaſon. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(2.) Why ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeek to harm? Milton. 
Ak not what pains, nor further ſeel to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
(3-) Violent men have fought after my foul. Pſ. Ixxxvi. 14. 
It thy hrother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall be with thee 
until thy brother feet after it. | Deut. xxii. 2. 
(4.) All the earth ſought to Solomon, to hear his * 
. | | i Kings. 
Unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither thou ſhalt come. 
Deut. xii. 5. 
(5.) Being a man. of experience, he wiſhed by wiſdom to 
order that which the young prince ſouzbt for by war. MKnolles, 
To Seek. [An adverbial mode of ſpeech.] At a lois; 
without meaſures, knowledge, or experience. 
Being brought and transferred from other ſervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thoſe, yet in theſe they 
will be new to ſeek ;. and before they have gathered experience, 


they ſhall buy it with great loſs to his majeſty. Spenſer. 
Unprattis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to 2 Milton. 
But miſplace them all; | 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 
As he that only can deſign a tree, ay 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. x Roſcommon, 


SEe'KER. #, /. [from feet.] 1. One that ſeeks; an in- 
quirer. 2. The name of a ſet which profeſſed no deter- 
minate religion. 

(r.) Though I confeſs that in philoſophy I'm a ſeeker, yet 

cannot believe that a ſceptick in philoſophy mult be one in di- 
vinity. | Glanwille. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, ſreters after no- 
velty, and abeunding with variety of notions. _ Locke. 

SE E'K SORROW, . .. | ſeet and ſorroau.] One who contrives 
to give himſelf vexation. 1 | 

Aheld they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ſeekſorrow, Klaius, them among: 
Indeed thou faidit it was thy friend to ſee, | 
Strephon, whoſe abſence ſeem d unto thee long. S$:aney, 

To SEEL. v. a. | ſceller, to ſeal, Fren.] To cloſe the eyes 

A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hal 

being for a time ſeeled or cloſed, 

Now ſhe brought them to ſee a ſeeled dove, who the blinder 
ſhe was, the higher ſhe ſtrave. Sidney, 
Mine eyes no more on vanity ſhall feed, 8 

But /eeled up with death ſhall have their deadly meed. 


Sinks Fay Queen, 
Come, er. night, 
Scarf up the tender eye o pitta day. CShakeſp. Macbeth. 
Some arnbitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters cf 
danger andenvy ; for no man will take ſuch parts, unleſs he bc: 
like the ſee/ed dove, that * * and mounts, becauſe he can ng: 
ſee about him. | 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 
Like a ſeeled dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſhment, 
To be depriv'd of fight. Mes Deubam s e 


; 
w * 
- 


Baccn. 


8 * 
When a ſhip ſeels or rowls in foul . weather, the breaking 


looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 
SEEL or Seeling. . /. [from ſcel.] The agitation of a ſhip 
in foul weather. Ainſworth, 
SEELY. adj. [from ree', lucky time, Saxon.] 1. Lucky; 
happy. 2. Silly; fooliſh ; ſimple. Spengler. 
(1.) My /eely ſheep like well below, 


For they been hale enough and trow, 


And liken their abode. Spenſer. 
(2.) Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
Are very ill neighbours to ſeely poor hop. Tuſſer. 


To SEEM. v.. I JN, ren. unleſs it has a Teutonick 
original, as ſeemly certainly has.] 1. To appear; to make 
a ſhow ; to have ſemblance, 2. To have the appearance 
of truth. 3. In Shakeſpeare, to ſeem, perhaps, ſignifies to 
be beautiful. 4. LT SgEms. A phraſe hard to be ex- 
plained. It ſometimes ſignifies that there is an appear- 
ance, though no reality ; but generally it is uſed ironically 
to condemn the thing mentioned, like the Latin {ecalicet, 
or the old Engliſh for/ſoorh. Id mihi datur negotii ſcilicet. 
T his, it ſeems, is to be my taſk, 5. It is ſometimes a ſlight 
afirmation. 6. It appears to be. 
(1.) My lord, you've loſt a friend, indeed; 
And I dare ſwear, you borrow not that face *6 
Of ſeeming ſorrow ; it is ſure your own. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Speak: we will not truſt our eyes | 5 
Without dur ears: thou art not what thou een. Shakefp. 
So ſpake th Omnipotent ; and with his words | 
All /cem'd well pleas d; all ſeem'd, but were not all. Milton. 
— In holy nuptials ty d; 
A ſeemmg widow, and a ſecret bride. Dryden. 
Obſerve the youthy” 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air. Dryden An. 
(2.) It /eems to me, that the true reaſon why we have fo few 
verhons which are tolerable, is becauſe there are ſo few who 
have all the talents requiſite for tranſlation. Dryden. 
 (3.) —— Sir, there the ſtands ; 
If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance 
va 


May fitly like your e, : 
She's there, and ſhe is your's. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

The earth by theſe, tis ſaid, . 
men and women bred; 


(4. 
This ſingle cropy | 
Who, grown alult, fo chance, it ſeems, enjoin'd, 
Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creation. 
(5:) A prince of Italy, [5 we entertained his miſtreſs upon 


2 great lake. Addiſon, Guardian. 
| The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, | 
Addiſon. 


—_— 


Grew pafhonate, it „and took offence. 
He been a chief magiſtrate; and had, it ſeems, executed 
that high office juſtly and honourably. Aterbury. 
E ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered ſleeping on the ground, 
the emperor had early notice. | Gulliver. 
(6.) Here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 


Noderigo meant t' have ſent. Shateſp. Othello. 


Ir ſeems the came]'s hair is taken by painters for the ſkin with 


- _.--the hair on. Brown's ug. Err. 
3pE'MER. z. from ſeem.] One that carries an appear- 


b ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 


Is more to bread than ſtone: hence ſhall we ſee, 
Ik pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. 


Shakeſþ. 
* n. . [| from ſcem.] 1. 2 ; ſhow; 

ſeniblance. 2. Fair appearance. 3. Opinion. 
£1-) * 8 

By thy revolt, oh huſband, ſhall be thought 

Put om for villainy. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

* p 5 e note; 

And, after, we will both our judgments joi 

In cenſure of his ſeeming. * — . Hamlet. 
(2.) For you there's roſemary and rue; theſe 

Seeming and ſavour all the Winter long. SBaleſſ. 
(3.) Nothing more clear unto their ſeeming, than that a new 


2 
15 
67 8 


ce 


3 285 
Jeruſalem, being often ſpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 


were themſelves >= = Jeruſalem. Hooker. 
is perſuaſive words im 'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming . 8 Milton. x 


Sre'MINGLY. adv. from ſeeming. ] In appearance ; in 
ſhow ; in ſemblance. 

To this 5 mother's plot, 

She emingly obedient, likewiſe hath 

Mage ſe to the doctor. Shaleſp. Merry V. of Windſ. 
bey to their viands fell, not ſeemingly - 
The angels, nor in miſt. Milto 7. 
I have touched upon them, though ſeeminely collateral to my 

ſcope ; and yet I think they are more than ſeemingly ſo, fince 


pertinently illuſtrate my deſign. Glan v. Scepfis. 
ehe city dame was ſo well bred, as ſeemingly to take al in 
good part. L' Eftrange. 


The king and haughty empreſs, to our wonder, 


If not aton'd, yet ſeemmygly at . Dryden. 
This the father ſeemingly complied with ; but afterwards re- 
fuſing, the ſon was likewile ſet aſide. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
They depend often on remote and ſeemingly diſproportioned 


cauſes, Atterbury. 
SEMINO ESS. . . from ſeeming. ] Plauſibility ; fair 
appearance. | : 
The ſeemingneſs of thoſe reaſons perſuades us on the other ſide. 
| Digby. 


See 'MLINESS. 2. J. [from /cemly.] Decency ; handſome- 
neſs ; comelineſs ; grace ; beauty. | 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, ſeemli- 
neſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can 
the language found other than full of ſweetnels ? Camden. 


SEE MLV. adj. [ light, Daniſh ; from /come, Iſlan- 
dick, honour or decency.] Decent ; becoming; proper; 
__- PRES of judgment and exerciſe of charity were ſafer and 
ſarmlier tor Chriſtian men, than the hot purſuit of theſe contro- 
verſies. | 


Hooker. 
| I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


The wife fafett and ſremlieſt by her huſband ttays. Milton. 
_ —— May we enjoy | 
Our humid products, and with ſeemy draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hoſpitable love. | Phillips. 


See'MLY. adv. [from the adjective.] In a decent manner; 
in a proper manner. : 
There, ſeemly rang'd in peaceful order, ſtood 

Ulyſſes arms, now long diſus d to blood. 

SEEN. adj. [from /ee.] Skilled ; verſed. 
Petruchio ſhall offer me, diſguis' d in ſober robes, 

To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter 

Well ſeen in muſick. 

; Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſeen, 

Thad his great brother read in ſtates and men. 
Ss“. n./. [from /ee.Y 1. One who ſees. 
one who foreſees future events. 
5 We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 

d a -= of viſions. : Addiſon, Cpadtator. 

2.) How ſoon hath thy ction, ſeer bleſt ! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, | 
"Till time ſtand fix d? Milton's Par. Loft. 
- By day your frighted /eers | 

Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, | 

And wiſh their eyes were floods: by night from dreams 

Of opening gulphs, black ſtorms, and raging flames, 

Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow | | 

Emblems of heay'nly wrath and myſtick types of woe. Pri r. 
Ser 'xWoouD. 2. /. See 8 Aa wood. 

Caught, like dry ſtu rd, or like ſearwod ; 

Vet — the — enſu'd no purple flood, 

But look d a bubbling maſs of frying blood. | 
Szz'saw. n. /. [from jaw.) A reciprocating motion. 
His wit all ſceſawv, between that and this ; | | 

Rte. 


Pate. 


Sbaleſp. 


| Dryden. 
2. A prophet ; 


Now high, now low, now maſter up, now mis; 
And he himſelf one vile antitheſis, 55 


3 


8 K 1 | 
F Ss Aw. v. 1. [from /aw.] To move with a recipro- 


cating motion. | 
OO nn I nm then it went — 
a n on John's z lo they went ſer ſatuing up a 
down, from = end of the room to the other. 4 p > 6s. ny 
To SEETH. v. à. preterite I ſed or ſeethed; part. p 
faden. [ reodan, Saxon; /oiden, Dutch.) To boil ; to 
decoct in hot liquor. | 
The Scythians uſed to ſeeth the fleſh in the hide, and ſo do the 
northern Iriſh. Spenſer. 
Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood o th' grape, 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 
And ſo "ſcape hanging. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
Set on the great pot, and ſeeth pottage for the ſons of the 
2 Kings, iv. 
to be hot. 


pre . 
To SEETH. v. . To be in a ſtate of ebullition ; 
— "The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which ſeeth with ſecret fire eternally, 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames, which they are warm'd upon. 
5 RY Fairy Queen. 

I will make a complimental aſſault upon him; for my buſineſs 


ſeeths.  Shakeſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. Sbaleſp. 


The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſh was in ſeething, with 
a fleſh hook, and ſtuck it into the pan. 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
See'THER. =. /. [from ſeeth.] A boiler; a pot. 
— The fire thus form'd, the ſets the kettle on; | 
Like burniſh'd gold the little _— ſhone. Dryden. 
Se'cuenT. 2. /. [ ſegment, French; ſegmentum, Latin. |] 
A figure contained between a chord and an arch of 
the circle, or ſo much of the circle as is cut off by that 
chord. 
Unto a parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under the poles for 
half a year, ſome ſegments may appear at any time, and under 
any quarter, the fun not ſetting, but walking round. Brown. 
Their ſezments or arcs, which appeared ſo numerous, for the 
moſt part exceeded not the third part of a circle. Newton. 
Sfr. 2. /. [from /egnis, Latin.] - Sluggiſhneſs ; in- 
activity. 98 72 55 | 
To SE GREGATE. v. a. [ ſegrego, Lat. 
ſet ; to ſeparate from others. _ 
SezGcREGA'TION.* 2. f. [ ſegregation, Fr. from ſegregate. | 
Separation from others. 
What ſhall we hear of this ? 
— A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet; 
For do but ftand upon the foaming ſhore, 

I be chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. Shakeſp. Othello. 
 Se'janT. adj. [In heraldy.) Sitting. 
| Ss1Gnev'rIAL. adj. [from ſeignior.] Inveſted with large 

powers ; independant. 5 | 
Thoſe lands were ſeigneurial. Temple. 
SE/IGNIOR. 7. / [from ſenior, Lat. feigneur, Fr.] A lord. 
The title of -honour given by Italians. 
Se'tcntony. 2. /. | ſeigneurie, Fr. from ſeignior.] A lord- 
ſhip; a territory. 2 
O'Neal never had any ſeigniory over that country, but what 
by incroachment he got upon the Engliſh. Spenſer. 
— — Were you not reſtor'd | 
To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigriories? Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Hoſea, in the perſon of God, ſayeth of the Jews, they have 
reigned, but not by me; they have ſet a ſeigniory over them- 
ſelves : which place proveth plainly, that there are governments 
which God doth not avow. | Bacon. 
William, ear! of Pembroke, being lord of all Leinſter, had 
royal juriſdiction throughout that province, and every one of his 
five ſons enjoyed that ſeigniory fucceſſively. Davies. 
S2'1GNORAGE. 2. / | ſeigneuriage, Fr. from /eignior.] Au- 
thority; acknowledgment of power. 
They brought wo! 
coined to the crown for ſejgnorage. Locke. 
To S8'1GNORISE, v. & {from /eignicr.] To lord over, 


ſegreger, Fr.] To 


aſl. 


„ 


to the mint, and a part of the money 


SE I 
As fair he was as Cytherea's make, 
As proud as he that ſeignoriſeth hell. Far fax. 
SEINE. . / [rexne, Sax. ſeine, ſenne, ſeme, Fr.] A net 


uſed in filing. 

They have cock-boats for paſſengers, and ſeine boats for tak- 
ing of pilchards, Carew, 
Se'INER. 2. / 2 ſeine.) A fiſher with nets. 

Semers complain with open mouth, that theſe drovers work 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of fiſhermen, and reap 
ſmall 4 to themſelves. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

To SEIZE. v. a. { ſaiſir, French.] 1. To take hold of; to 
gripe ; to graſp. 2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. 3. 
To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; to invade ſuddenly. 

4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. $5. To make 
poſſeſſed ; to put in poſſeſſion of. 
(.) Then as a tiger who by chance hath ſpy'd 

In tome purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Strait couches cloſe, then riſing, changes oft 

His couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, 

Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 


Both grip'd in each paw. Milton. 
(2.) — At laſt they ſeize 

The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons. Milton. 
(3.) In her ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes rowl, 

And hope and doubt alternate ſ2:ze her ſoul. Pope. 


(4.) An eſcheator of London had arreſted a clothier that was 
| outlawed, and ſeized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged by the higheſt kind of judgment, that he ſhould 
be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his 
houſes pulled down. | ; Bacon. 
(5.) So th' one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: 
As when a griffin, ſeized of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encount'reth in his flight, 
Through wildeſt air making his idle way. 
So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid, 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize, 


Fairy Queen, 


Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. Addiſon's Cato. 
To SEIZE. v. 2. To fix the graſp or the power on any 
thing. 


— Faireſt Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon : 
Be't lawful I take up what's caſt away? Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 
Where there is a deſign of ſupplanting, that neceſſarily re- 
; quires another of accuſing : even Jezebel projects not to ſezze on 
| Naboth's vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Pzety, 
SE'1ZIN. #. J. [ ſaifine, Fr.] 1. [In law.] Is of two ſorts: 
ſeiſin in fact, and ſein in law. Seiſin in fact, is when a 
corporal poſſeſſion is taken: ſeiſin in law, is when ſome- 
thing is done which the law accounteth a ſeiſn, as an in- 
rolment. This is as much as a right to lands and tene- 
ments, though the owner be by wrong diſſeized of them. 
Copel. 2. The act of taking poſſeſſion 3. The things 
ſleſſed. 
W Every indulged ſin gives Satan livery and ſeiſin of his 
heart, and a power to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. Dec. of Paws. 
Seifin is the ſame in the canon law as livery and ſeiſin at the 
common law. | Ajliffe's Parergon. 
(3.) Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as ſucceſſors 
of the ſeiæin of their predeceſſors. Hale. 
Se'1zURE. 2. /. [from ſeize.) 1. The act of ſeizing. 2. 
The thing ſeized. 3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſ- 
ſion. 4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion. 5. Catch. 
. (2.) Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by ſentence when thou did'it tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days | 
Giy'n thee of grace. Milton's Par. Loft, 
(3.) Thy lands, and all things that thou do'ſt call thine, 
Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands. Shakeſp. 
In the general town he maintained a ſeigure, and poſſeſſion of 
the whole. — Wotton. 
Henry continued to burn proteſtants, after he had caſt off the 
pe; and his ſeizure of eccleſiaſtical revenues cannot be rec- 
ned as a mark of the _— liberty, Swift, 
mY 1H 
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(4.) And ſhall theſe hands, fo lately purg'd of blood, 


Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret ? Shakeſp. 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truft, 
And give me ſeixure of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 


( 5.) Let there be no ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play 
upon it. | Watts. 
Se#'LCoUTH, adj, [yeld, rare, Saxon; and cauth, known, ] 
Rarely known; uncommon, Spenſer. The ſame with 
wncouth. | | 
SE'LDOM. adv. [reldan, rarely; pelvon, more rarely; 
pelvorr, moſt rarely. Seldan is ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from reldæn, or rel, rare, and Ppznne, when, Saxon; 
felden, Dutch; /eltan, German.] Rarely ; not often; 
not frequently. 1 
Wiſdom and youth are ſeldom joined in one; and the ordinary 
courſe of the world is more according to Job's obſervation, who 


giveth men advice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and in 
the length of days underſtanding. Hooker. 
There is true joy conveyed to the heart by preventing grace, 
which pardoning * ſeldom gives. South's Sermons. 
Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
the ſeldomer it is ſeen it is the more valuable. Grew. 
Se'LDoMNEsSs. #. / [from ſeldom.) Uncommonneſs ; in- 
frequency; rareneſs ; rarity. Little uſed. 
Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except perhaps in 
the ſelaomneſi and oftenneſs of doing well. Hooker. 


Se'LDsnoWN. adj. [ ſeld and ſhown.) Seldom exhibited 


to view. 
Seld/ſhown flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


To SELE'CT. 2. a. [ ſele#us, Lat.] To chuſe in preference 


to others rejected. 
The footmen, ſelected out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eight thouſand ſtrong. Knolles, 
| The pious chief | 
A hundred youths from all his train ſelects. Dryden. 
SeLE'cT. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely choſen; choice; 
culled out on account of ſuperiour excellence. 
| To the nuptial bow'r 
I led her, bluſhing like the morn : all heav'n, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 5 
Shed their ſelecteſ influence. _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, | 
A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior. 
SELECTION. 7. /. | ſelectio, Lat. from ſelect.] The act of 
culling or chuſing; choice. | | 
While we ſingle out ſeyeral diſhes, and reject others, the ſe- 
lection ſeems but arbitrary. Beroun Vuls. Err. 
SELE'CTNESS. 2. J. from ſelect.] The ſtate of being ſelect. 
SELECTOR. 2. from ſele#.) He who ſelects. | 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL. |] adj. [ ſelenographique, Fr. from ele- 
SELENOGRA'PHICK, I nography.] Belonging to ſeleno- 
graphy. | 
 SeLe'NOGRAPHY. 7. /. | ſelenographie, French; / and 
yeaQu.] A deſcription of the moon. ; 1 
Hevelius, in his accurate ſe/enozraphy, or deſcription of the 
moon, hath well tranſlated the known appellations of regions, 
ſeas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 
SELF, pronoun plur. ſelves. filta, Gothick ; rylp, yl pa, 
Saxon; ſelf, ſelve, Dutch.) 1. It's primary ſignification 
ſeems to be that of an adjective; very; particular; this 
above others; ſometimes, one's own. 2. It is united 
both to the perſonal pronouns, and to the neutral pro- 
noun it, and is always added when they are uſed recipro- 
cally, or return upon themſelves : as, I did not hurt him, 
he burt himſelf ; the people hiſs me, but I clap myſelf ; 
thou loweſt thyſelf, though the world ſcorns thee. 3. It is 


ſomerimes uſed emphatically in the nominative caſe ; as, 
myſelf will decide it; I myſelf will come; himpelf ſhall 


revenge it. This uſe of /e/f, thus compounded, without 
the pronoun perſonal, As chiefly poetical. 4. Compound- 
ed with him, a pronoun ſubſtantive, elf is in appearance 
an adjective: joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun ad- 


ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour. 


SS 


jectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive, Even when compounded 
with him it is at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive, by its va- 
riation in the plural, contrary to the nature of Engliſh ad- 
jectives, as himſelf, themſelves. 5. Myſelf, himſelf, them- 
ſelves, and the reſt, may, contrary to the analogy of my, 
him, them, be uſed as nominatives. 6. It often adds only 
emphaſis and force to the pronoun with which it is com- 
pounded : as, he did it Sime. 7. It fignihes the indivi- 
dual, as ſubject to his'own contemplation or action. 8. It 
is much uſed in compoſition, which it is proper to explain 


by a train of examples. It is to be obſerved, that its 


compoſition in Shakeſpeare is often harſh. 
(1.) Shoot another arrow that ſelf way | 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
The cruel miniſters, by ſe F and violent hands, 
Took off her life. | --.-.. - Son 
On theſe ſe F hills the air is fo thin, that it is not ſufficient to 


bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 
At that /e/f moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 
(2.) They caſt to build a city, 
And get themſelves a name. Milton. 
e permits 
Within himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 
Over free reaſon. Milton. 


Self is that conſcious thinking thing, which is ſenſible or con- 
ſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs and miſery, 


and fo.is concerned for zt/elf, as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. 


Locke. 
(4.) No more he mention'd then of violence 

Againſt ourſelves, or wilful barrenneſs. Milton. 
(6.) A horſe well bitted which himſelf did dreſs, Dryden. 

And touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 25 

I learn to pity woes fo like my own. 5 Dryden. 
(7.) The ſpark of noble courage now awake, . | 
And ſtrive your excellent Jef to excel. Farry Queen. 
God, this knowledge of our ſelves 
Hale. 


Next to the knowledge o 

Since conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and it is that 
that makes every one to be what he calls /zf, and thereby diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from all other thinking _ ; in this alone 


conſiſts perſonal identity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational being. 


Locke. 


It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent thoughts and 


actions, that it is /elf to it Jef now, and ſo will be the ſame 
ſelf, as far as the ſame con 


ciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or 
to come. | . Locke. 
The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation which other 
things have to our ſelves, furniſhes another long rank of preju- 
dices. | atts. 
(8.) Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a ſe/f-accuſing 
look, finding that in herſelf ſhe had ſhot out of the bow of her 
affection a more quick opening of her mind than ſhe minded to 
have done. | | Sidney. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt N 
Of our ſe love, fo paſſions do deceive, 
We think they hurt when moſt they do aſſiſt. 
Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his ſelf: like caſe he knew. 
Ah ! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, | | 
Where it ſhould be to ſe/f-deſtruftion bound ? Sidney, 
Before the door fat Ln Os | 
Day and night keepin watc ward. Fairy Queen. 
Fs tb My ſtrange md ſelf abuſe, | OY 
Shakeſp. Mach. 


Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. 

| I have heard fo much, 

And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke thereof ; 

But being over-full of ſe/f-affairs, 

My mind did loſe it. Shakeſp. Midf. Night's Dream. 

Nor know I aught | 

By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 

Unleſs ſel , charity be ſometimes a vice, 

And to defend ourſelves it be a fin, | 

When violence aſſails us. Shakeſp. Othello, 
He walks, and that ſe/f-chain about his neck, 

Which he forſwore. Shakeſp. 


Sidney. 


ö 
It is in my power, in one ſe/f-born hour, 


To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom. Shakeſp, Wint, Tale. 
His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of day, 
But /e/f-affrighted tremble at his ſin. 
he ſtars above us govern our conditions ; 
Elſe 3 and mate could not beget 
Such different iſſues. 
Im made of that ſe /- metal as my ſiſter, 
And prize me at her worth. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight 
The "a oops way, with more advifed watch, 
To find the other forth. | Shakeſp. 
He wy do ſome good on her : | 
A. peeviſh ſe/f-will'd harlotry it is. Shakeſp. R. and J. 
ut Jeſt myſelf be guilty of ſe/f-wrong, = 
TIl ſtop mine ears againſt the mermaid's bh Shakeſp. 
He conjun& and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, - 
Tript me behind : being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
Got praiſes of the king, | 
For him attempting = was ſelf-ſubdu'd. 
The Everlaſting fixt 
His canon gainſt 149 | | 
Know if his laſt purpoſe hold, 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught 
To change the courſe ? He's full of alteration, | 
And ſelf-reproving, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſe H offences weighing : 
Shame to him whoſe ww ſtriking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with /e/f-capariſons, 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


Shakeſp. 


Point againſt point. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

| Self-love, my liege, is not ſo vile a fin 

As ſelf-negle&ting. Shakeſþ. Henry V. 
Anger is like 


A full hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 


Self-mettle tires him. Shakeſp. 
His lords deſire him to have borne 

His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 

Before him through the city ; he forbids it, 

Being free from vainneſs and ſelf glorious pride. Shakeſp. 


- You promis'd 
To lay aſide ſel ,- harming heavineſs, | 
And entertain a chearful diſpoſition. Shak. Rich. III. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their /e/f-will they 
digged dewn a wall. | Gen. xlix. 6. 
The moſt ordinary cauſe of a fingle life is liberty, eſpecially 
in certain ſe/f-pleaſing and humorous minds, which are ſo ſen- 
ſible of every reſtraint as to think their girdles and garters to 
be bonds and ſhackles. Bacon. 


Haſt thou ſet up nothing in competition with God; no pride, 


profit, ſe/f-love, or ſelf-intereſt of thy own? Dupfa. 
Up through the ſpacious palace pafſed ſhe, 
To where the king's proudly repoſed head, 
If any can be ſoft totyranny, ws 
And ſe 2 fin, had a ſoft bed. Craſhaw. 
With a joyful willingneſs theſe ſelf loving reformers took 


poſſeſſion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 


parted with their beloved colleges and ſubſiſtence. Walton. 
Repent the fin ; but if the puniſhment 

Thou can'ſt ayoid, /eff preſervation bids. Milton. 
Him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found, 

In labyrinth of many a round /e/f-roll'd. Milton. 


\ 


Oft times nothing profits more 
Than /ſelj-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correſpond with Heav'n. Milton. 
So virtue giv'n for loſt, | | 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem d, 
Like that ſe/f-begotten bird, 
In th' Arabian woods emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 
From out her alhy womb now teem'd. 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


ſelf-evidence that one and two are equal to three, 


Milton's Agon. 


. 
He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 


My motions in him : longer than they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 


Self-left. Milton: 
Seneca approves this ſe/f-homicide. Hakewill. 
Thyſelf from flatt'ring /e/f-conceit defend, 

Nor what thou do'ſt not know, to know pretend. Denham. 
Man's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 

From reaſon to love declin'd, | 

Delights to prey upon his kind, Denham. 
—— Kerewel, my tears; 

And my juſt anger be no more con fin d 

To vain complaints, or ſe/f-deyouring ſilence. Denham. 


They are yet more mad to think that men may reſt by death, 
though they die in ,- murder, the greateſt ſin. Graunt. 
Are not theſe ſtrange ſelf-· deluſions, and yet atteſted by com- 
mon experience ? South's Sermons. 
If the image of God is only ſovereignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miſtaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourſelves unlike God, by too much ſelf-denial and hu- 
mility. .- Jouth. 
If a man would have a devout, humble, ſin-abhorring, /el/- 
denying frame of ſpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious courſe 
to attain it than by praying himſelf into it. South, 
Let a man apply himſelf to the difficult work of W N 
nation by a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the whole eſtate of his foul. South. 
A fatal /elf-impoſture, ſuch as defeats the deſign, and de- 
ſtroys the force of all religion. South, 
| When he intends to bereave the world of an illuſtrious per- 
ſon, he may caſt him upon a bold /elf-opinioned phyſician, 
worſe than his diſtemper, who ſhall make a fhift to cure him 
into his grave. | South. 
Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, 'till we prove 
the perſon uſing it omnipotent and /e/f-ſufficient, and ſuch as 
can never need any mortal aſſiſtance. | South, 
By all human laws, as well as divine, ſelH murder has ever 
been agreed on as the greateſt crime. Temple. 
A. ſelf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thing. L' Eflrangec. 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came ; , 
Yet my ſelf conſcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighb'ring nations blown. Dr; 
He has given you all the commendation, which his /e{f-ſut- 
ficiency could afford to any. 6 Dryden 
Below yon ſphere 
There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 
Self<center'd and unmov'd. Dryden's State of Tino 
All theſe receive their birth from other things, 
But from himſelf the phcenix only ſprings ; 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd another and the ſame. 
— The burning fire that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
And left one altar dark, a little ſpace ; 
Which turn'd ſe/f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. Dryden. 
Thou firſt, O king! releaſe the rights of (way ; | 
Pow'r, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey. 


D ry ae A 


Dryden. 
Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, by the fame 
Locke. 
A contradiction of what has been ſaid, is a mark of yet 
greater pride and ſelf-conceitedneſs, when we take upon us to 
ſet another right in his ſtory. ; Locke. 
I am as juſtly accountabie for any action done many years 
ſince, appropriated to me now by this ſe{/-conlciouſneſs, as I 
am for what I did the laſt moment. Locke. 
Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe two, 

it is immediately placed between: the ideas of men and /e{/- 
determination appear to be connected. Locke. 
This ſelf-exiftent being hath the power of perfection, as well 
as of exiſtence in himſelf ; for he that is above, or exiſteth 
without, any cauſe, that is, hath the power of exiſtence in 
himſelf, cannot be without the power of any poſſible exiſtence. 
| Grew's Coſm. Sacra. 

Body cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it is not ſe{f-movent ; 
for motion is not of the eſſence of body, becauſe we may have 
a definitive conception of body, abſtrated from that of mo- 
tion: wherefore motion is ſomething elſe beſides body, ſome- 
thing without which body may be conceived to exiſt, Grexww, 


K 


S E L 


Confidence, as to modeſty, and diſtinguiſhed from 
decent aſſurance, proceeds from ſelf-opinion, occaſioned by ig- 
norance or flattery. Collier of Confidence. 

Bewilder'd I, my author cannot find, 

Till ſome firſt cauſe, ſome ſelf-exiſtent mind, 
Who form'd, and rules all nature, is aſſign d. 
If a firſt body may to any place 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſpace, 
'Tis plain it then may abſent be from all, 
Who then will this a /e/f-exittence call? 
Shall Nature, erring from her firſt command, 
Se{j-preſervation fall by her own hand ? Granville. 
Low nonſenſe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper : a 
writer of this complexion gropes his way ſoftly amongſt ſe/f-con- 
tradition ; and grovels in abſurdities. 

This fatal hypocriſy and ſelf-decett is taken notice of in theſe 
words, Who can underſtand his errours ? Cleanſe thou me 
from ſecret faults. Adaiſ. Spectator. 


Blackm. 


Bachm. 


The guilt of perjury is ſo ſelf-evident, that it was —_— 


| reckoned amongſt the greateſt crimes, by thoſe who were only 
governed by the light of reaſon, Addiſon. 
Self r proceeds from ĩnexperience. Addiſon. 
Men had better own their ignorance than advance doctrines 
which are /elf-contradiQory. = Spefator. 
Light, which of all bodies is neareſt allied to ſpirit, is alſo 
moſt diffuſive and ſe/f-communicative. Norris. 


Thus we ſee in bodies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit in 


ſubtilty and refinement, the more ſpreading are they and ſelf- 
diffuſive. Norris. 

God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who is ſuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darkneſs, muſt needs be infi- 
nitely /e/f-imparting and communicative. Norris. 


Every animal is conſcious of ſome individual, ſelf. moving, 


ſelf determining principle. Pope and Arbuthn. Mart. Scrib. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradeſman, 
a ſelf. ſeeking wretch. Arbuthn. John Bull. 
By the blaſt of ſe/f-opinion moy'd, 
We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be belov'd. Prior. 
Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do clearly demonſtrate 
to philoſophical inquirers the neceſſary ſe/f-exiſtence, power, 
wiſdom, and beneficence of their Maker. Bentley. 
If it can intrinſically ftir itſelf, and either commence or alter 
its courſe, it muſt have a principle of /e//-aftivity, which is 
life and ſenſe, | $5 Bentl. Serm. 
This defire of exiſtence is a natural affection of the ſoul ; tis 
ſelf-preſervation in the higheſt and trueſt meaning. Bentley. 
The philoſophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained the 
felf-tufficiency of the Godhead, and feldom or never ſacrificed 
at all. ; | 


| Bentley. 
Matter is not endued with /e/f-motion, nor with a power to 
alter the courſe in which it is put: it is merely ve, and 


muſt ever continue in that ſtate it is ſettled in. 
I took not harms, till urg'd by ſe/-defence, 


The eldeſt law of Nature. me Rowe's Amb. Stepm. 


His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his early miſtakes, 


and cured him of ſelf-flattering deluſions, Watts. 
This is not to be done in a raſh and ſelf-ſufficient manner; 
but with an humble dependence on divine grace, while we walk 
among ſnares. . | Watts. 
The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſe/f-denials, virtues, and 
deyotions, 1s very practicable. Watts, 
— I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For twas in Crete, my native foil, I came 
Self-baniſh'd thence. _ | Portes Oayſſep. 
Achilles's courage is furious and untractable; that of Ajax 
is heavy and ſe{f-confiding. Pope. 
— l doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep; 
To warn the thoughtleſs ſe/f-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 
What is looſe love? 2 tranſient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, 
A wand'ring ſelf-conſuming fire. | 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſelf-conſidering, as he ſtands, debates. 
— By mighty Jove's command, 


Unwilling have I trod this pleaſing land; 


Pope, 


Pope. 
Pape. 


SELL. pronoun. 


To SELL, v. . 


you. 


1 
For who /e/f-moy'd with weary wing would ſweep 


Such length of ocean? Pope. 
They who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 
Employ their pu to ſpurn ſome others down 3; 
And whileſe//-love each jealous writer rules, | 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. Pate. 


It may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too oſtentatious, 
and that he dwells more than modeſty allows upon his own ac- 


compliſhments ; but s is ſometimes no fault. Broome. 
No wonder ſuch a ſpirit, in ſuch a ſituation, is ed be- 
yond the regards of religion or ſe/f-conviction. Swift. 
SE'LFHEAL. 2. /. [brunella, Lat.] A plant. The fame 


with SAN1ICLE; Which ſee. 


SEg'LFISH. adj, from ſelf.) Attentive only to one's own 


intereſt ; void of regard for others. 

What could the moſt aſpiring /e/f/6 man deſire more, were 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recommend 
himfelf, than ſuch a knowledge as can diſcover the leaft ap- 
pearance of perfection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion 
a reward to it ? | —_— Speaator. 

Paſſions, though /e{f/5, if their means be fair, 
Lift under Reaſon, and deſerve her care; 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, 


Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. Pope. 


SE'LFISHNESS, 2. / [from /elfiſh.] Attention to his own 


intereſt, without any regard to others; ſelf-love. 

This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 
its object, thoroughly refined from all baſe droſs of ſelfiſhneſs 
and intereſt, nobly begets a perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to 
the will of God. Bayle's Serath. Lowe. 


SE'LFISHLY. adv. [from ſelſiſb.] With regard only to his 


own intereſt, without love of others. 


He can your nel approve, 


And ſhew ihe ſenſe of it without the love. Pope. 


1 adj. | ſelf and ſame.] Exactly the ſame 


portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto to lay 
on them that concur not in opinion with you. Hooker. Pref. 
Flight purſu'd one way the /e//-/ame hour. Milton. 
| — ave been baſe, | 
Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a ſon could to a parent give: 
| Behold me puniſh'd in the /e/f-ſame kind; | 
Th' ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. . Dryden. 
SE'LION. #./. ¶ /elio, low Latin.) A ridge of land. Ainſ. 


[for e.] Sell is retained in Scotland for 

ſelf, and ſells in the plural for ſelves. 
They turn round like grindle-ſtones, 

Which they dig out fro' the dells, 


For their bairns bread, wives and /e/ls. Ben. Yohnſ. 


Sl. 5. / [ /elle, French; ſella, Latin, ] A ſaddle. Ob- 


ſolete. 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty ſteed with golden ſells, B 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. Fa. Q. 


To SELL. . a. [ryllan, Saxon; ela, Iflandick.] 1. To 


give for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 
2. To betray for money: as, he /o/d his country. | 
(1.) The Midianites ſold him into Egypt, unto Potipt 


| Genefis. 

Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites. Gen. XXxXvii. 27, 
This ſenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, | 

Which to ſoft people ſweet mes doth ſell. Dawes. 


All the inns and publick-houſes are obliged to furniſh them- 
ſelves with corn, which is od out at a much dearer rate than 
tis bought up. Addiſon on Italy. 

Vou have made an order that ale ſhould be ſo/@ for three half. 


pence a quart.. | £ Swift, 
(z.) You would have fold your king to ſlaughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude. Shakeſp. 


To have commerce. or traffick with one. 
I will buy with you, ſell with you; but I will not eat with 
| Shakeſp. Merch. Venice. 
Conſult not with a buyer of ſelling. = Eccluf. xxxvii. 11. 


S E M 
S:'LLANDER. 2. /. A dry ſcab in a horſe's hough or paſ- 
tern. = | Ainſeu. 
SEe'LLER. 2. /. [from ſell.] The perſon that ſells ; vender. 
To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs. Shakeſp. 
The name of the agent, of the ſeller, notary, and witneſſes, 
are in both inſtruments. Addiſon on Italy. 
SE'LVAGE., #. / [Of this word I know not the etymolo- 
gy. Skinner thinks /elvage is ſaid as ſalvage, from its 
ſaving the cloth.] The edge of cloth where it is cloſed 
by complicating the threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the ſelvage in the coupling, Exod. xxv1. 4. 

SELVES. The plural of elf. | 
Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing fight of our 
paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the fame. Locke. 
SE'MBLABLE. adj. [ ſemblable, French.] Like; re- 


ſembling. 
Then be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf Timon diſdains. Shaleſp. 
With ſemb/able reaſon we might expect a regularity in the 
winds, | Brown's Hg. Err. 
 SE'MBLABLY. adv. [from ſemblable.] With reſemblance. 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt ; 
Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
SE'MBLANCE. #./. [ ſemblance, Fr. from ſemblant.) 1. 
Likeneſs ; reſemblance ; fimilitude ; repreſentation. 2. 
Appearance ; ſhow ; figure. 
(1.) Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguiſh art : 
Repeat their ſemblance often. | Shakeſp. 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour: - 
Behold how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here; 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 

— He with high words, that bore | 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. Milton. 

This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that theſe bodies 
are not what they ſeem to be; that they are no ſhells, but mere 
ſportings of active nature, and only ſemblances or imitations of 

ls. | | Woodw. 
It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
ſemblance of virtue, only to conceal and diſguiſe our vice. 


| | Rogers. 
(2.) Be you the ſoldier ; for you likeſt are, ; 
For manly ſemblance and for ſkill in var. YSferſer. 
Their ſemblance kind, and mild their geſtures were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. Fairf. 
All that fair and good in thy divine | 
Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray, 
| United I beheld. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SE'MBLANT. adj. [ /emblant, French.] Like; reſem- 


Shak. 


bling; having the appearance of any thing, Little uſ- 


ed. 


Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt re as their _ ſurvey 
The ſemblant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, 
Thus great, thus gracious look'd Britannia's queen 
Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ſerene. Prior. 
Sz 'MBLANT. #. / Show; figure; reſemblance; repre- 
ſentation. Not in uſe. a 
Her purpoſe was not ſuch as id feign, 
Ne wed vox perſon ſuch as it was ſeen ; * 
But under ſimple ſhew, and ſemblant plain, 
Lurks falſe Duel, ſecretly unſeen. Fairy Queen. 
Full lively is the ſemblant, tho' the ſubſtance dead. 
Se'MBLATIVE. adj. [from ſemblant.] Suitable; accom- 
modate ; fit ; reſembling. | 
| —— Diana's lip | 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and ſound ; 
And all is ſemblative a woman's 
Tp Se'MBLE. v. 2. [ ſembler, Fr. 
make a likeneſs. Little uſed, 


Spenſ. 


Sbal. Tw. NV. 
] To repreſent; to 85 


S E. M 
Let Europe, ſav'd, the column high erect, 
Than Trau“ higher, or than 2 
Where ſemöling art may carve the fair effect, 
And full atchievement of thy great deſigns. Prior. 
EMI. 3. J. [Latin.] A word which, uſed in compoſiti- 
on, ſignifies half; as ſemicircle, half a circle. 
SEMIA'NNULAR, adj. | ſemi and annulus, a ring. ] Half 
round. | : 
Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlenderer, and of a ſemianular 
figure. Grew's Muf. 
SE MIBREF, z. /. ¶ ſemibreve, French] Semibref is a note 
in muſick relating to time, and is the laſt in augmentati- 
on. It is commonly called the maſter-note, or mea- 
ſure-note, or time- note, as being of a certain determi- 
nate meafure or length of time by itſelf; and all the o- 
ther notes of augmentation and diminution are adjuſted 


to its value. Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ſtill which ſtays | 
A ſemibref, twixt each drop, he niggardly, | 
As loth to enrich me, ſo tells many a lye. Donne. 


SEMICI'RCLE. 2. [| ſemicirculus, Lat. ſemi and circle 
A half round; part of a circle divided by the diame- 
ter, | 
r — Black brows 
Become ſome women beſt, fo they be in a ſemicirele, 
Or a half-moon, made with a pen. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel? | Shakeſp. 
The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of walk- 
ing backwards and forwards in a ſemicircle. Saut. 
eee eee 5 adj. ¶ ſemi and circular] Half round. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent motion 
to thy gait, in a ſemic ircled farthingale. Shabeſp. 
The rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun falling upon a 
rorid and oppoſite cloud, whereof ſome reflected, others re- 
fracted, beget the ſemicircular variety we call the rainbow. 
| Br. Vulg. Err. 
The ſeas are incloſed between the two ſemicircular moles that 
ſurround it. 1 85 Addiſon on Italy, 
Semico'Lon. rn.” [| ſemi and wav] Half a colon; a 
point made thus [;] to note a greater pauſe than that of 
a comma, | | 
SEMIDTA METER. #, /. | ſemi and diameter,] Half the 
line which, drawn through the centre of a circle, divides i: 
into two equal parts; a ftreight line drawn from the 
circumference to the centre. of a circle. „ 
Their difference is as little conſiderable as a ſemidiameter of 
the earth in two meaſures of the higheſt heaven, the one taken 
from the ſurface of the earth, the other from its centre: the 
diſproportion is juſt nothing. . More. 
The force of this inſtrument conſiſts in the diſproportion of 
diſtance betwixt the ſemidiameter of the cylinder and the ſemi- 
diameter of the rundle with the ſpokes. Wilkins. 
SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY. 2. / [mi and diapbaneity.] Half 
tranſparency; imperfect tranſparency. 
The tranſparency or ſemidiapbaneity of the ſuperficial corpuſ- 
cles of bigger bodies may have an intereſt in the production ot 
their colours. 8 Boyle on Colours. 
SEM1DIA'PHANOUS, adj. [ ſemi and diaphancus.| Half 
tranſparent ; imperfectly tranſparent. 
Another plate, finely variegated with a ſemidiaphanous grey 
or ſky, yellow and brown. Mood. on Foffils, 
Se'MinouUBLE. 2. . [ni and double.) In the Romiſſi 
breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts as are celebrated with Jeſs 
ſolemnity than the double ones, but yet with more than 
the ſimple. ones. Bailey. 
Se/MIFLORET. 2. /. | ſemi and florer.] Among floriſts, 
an half flouriſh, which is tubulous at the beginning like 
a floret, and afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. 
| | Bailey. 
MIrLo'sCULOUS, adj, [ ſemi and floſtalus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing a ſemifloret. | aller. 


Shakeſt. 


| S E M 
Semiriu'tn, adj. [ ſemi and fluid] Imperfectly fluid. 
Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of ſemifluid, it being fo far ſo- 
lid that one part draws along ſeveral other parts adhering to it, 
which doth not happen in a perfect fluid, and yet no part will 
draw the whole mals, as happens in a perfect ſolid. Arbuthn. 
SEMILUNAR, 5 adj. | ſemilunaire, Fr. ſemi and luna, 


S$:MILUNarRY, J Latin, ] Reſembling in form a half 
moon. | 

The eyes are guarded with a ſemilunar ridge. Grew. 

SE MIMETAL. z. . | ſemi and metal, ] Half metal; im- 
perfect metal. 

Semimetals are metallic foſſils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering ſurface, not malleable under the hammer; as quick- 
ſilver, antimony, cobalt, the arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with 
its ore calamine: to theſe may be added the ſemimetallick re- 
crements, tutty and pampholyx. Hill. 

Se MIN AL. adj. { ſeminal, French; ſeminis, Latin.] 1. 
Belonging to ſeed. 2. Contained in the ſeed; radical, 

(2.) Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe obvious 
ſeminal principles of * we ſhould never have 
luſpected that a plant or animal would have proceeded from ſuch 
unlikely materials, Glan. Sceffis. 

Though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth 
beyond the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any 
more than human life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue, 
yet we may manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 
one. | Sæbift. 

SeMINA'LITY. 2. . [from ſemen, Latin.] 1. The nature 
of ſeed. 2. The power of being produced. 

(1.) As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or that, 
like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they con- 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle. Brown. 

(2.) In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the ſeminali- 
y of darnel. 8 Brown's Ful. Err. 

SA MINA Y. nm. . [ ſeminaire, Fr. ſeminarium, from ſe- 
mino, Lat.] 1. The ground where any thing is ſown to 
be afterwards tranſplanted ; ſeed- plot. 2. The place or 
original ſtock whence any thing is brought. 3. Seminal 
ſtate. 4. Principle; cauſality. 5. Breeding- place; 
place of education, from whence ſcholars are tranſplanted 
into life. 85 | | 

( 1.) Some, at the firſt tranſplanting trees out of their ſemina- 
ries, cut them off about an inch from the ground, and plant 
them like quickſet. Mortimer s Huſb. 


(2.) This ſtratum is expanded, ſerving for a common inte- 


gument, and being the ſeminary or promptuary that furniſheth 
forth matter for the formation and increment o 
getable bodies. Modu. 
(3.) The hand of God, who firſt created the earth, hath 
wiſely contrived them in their proper — and where 
they beſt maintain the intention of their ſpecies. Brown. 
(4.) Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be converted into 
peſtilent ſeminaries, ſooner than ſteams of naſty folks and beg- 
gars. TD | Harwey on the Pl. 
(5.) It was the ſeat of the greateſt monarchy, and the ſemina- 

ry of the greateſt men of the world, whilſt it was a 
3 | acon. 

The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted ſeminaries in 

any Chriftian country. |  Savyfe, 
SzMina'T1ON. 2. /. [from ſemino, Lat.] The act of fow- 


- We. : 
SEMINIFICAL, ; adj. [ ſemen and facio, Latin.) Pro- 
SE MINI'FICK. ductive of ſeed. | 


We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 


are ſeminiſical and pubeſcent ; but he that ſhall inquire into the 


cenerality, will rather adhete unto Ariſtotle. Brown. 
SS MINIFICA'TION. 2. / Seminification is the propagation 
from the ſeed or ſeminal parts, Hale: Orig. of Mank. 
 Sgmroea'cous. adj. | ſemi and opacus, Latin, } Half 
dark. | g 
Semiopacous bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be 
diſcriminated from the reſt of opacous bodies. Boyle. 
Sz MiPE'DAL, adj. [/ emi and pedis, Latin.] Containing 
half afoot. 


- 


SEMIQUA'DRATE. 


animal and ve- 
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SEMIPERSPICUOUS. adj. [ ſemi and perſpicuus, Latin.] 
Half tranſparent ; imperfectly clear. 

A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of cryſtals or 
grains; but one entire maſly ſtone, ſemiferſſ icusus, and of a 
pale blue, almoſt of the colour of ſome cow's horns. Grew, 

SEMIO'RDINAT®. 2. / [In conick ſections.] A line 
drawn at right angles to and biſſected by the axis, and 
reaching from one ſide of the ſection to another; the half 
of which is properly the /emiordinate, but is now called the 
ordinate. Harris. 

SEMIPELLU'CID. adj. [ ſemi and pellucidus, Latin.) Half 
clear ; imperfectly tranſparent. | 

A light grey ſemipellucid flint, of much the ſame complexion 
with the common Indian agat. | Woodw. 
SE'MIPROOF. #./, | /exi and prof.] The proof of a ſin- 
gle evidence. 1 Bailey. 
1. J. [In aſtronomy.) An aſpe& 

SEMIQUA'&TILE. Jof the planets when diſtant from each 
other forty-five degrees, or one ſign and a half. Bailey. 

SEMIQUA'VER, #. /. [In muſick.] A note containing 
half the quantity of the quaver. Bailey. 

SEMIQUUNTILE, #./, [In aftronomy.] An aſpect of 

the planets when at the diſtance of thirty-ſix degrees 
from one another. „ ailey. 

SEMIS:='XTIL E. 2. / [In aſtronomy.] A ſemiſixth; an 
aſpect of the planets when they are diſtant from each other 
one twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. Bailey. 

SEMISPHE'RICAL. adj. [ ſemi and ſpherical.] Belonging 
to half a ſphere, ailey, 

SEMISPHE RO'IDAL, adj. | ſemi and /þheroidal.] Formed 
like a half ſpheroid. 

SEMITE'RTIAN. 7. [ ſemiand tertian.] An ague com- 
pounded of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 

The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year are tertians, 
ſemitertians, and ſome quartans. Arbuthnot on dir. 

Se 'MITONE, 2. J. | /emiton, French.] In muſick, one of 
the degrees of concinuous intervals of concords. Batley. 

SerMivo'WtL. 2. . [ ſemi and wowel.] A conſonant 
which makes an imperfect ſound, or does not demand a 
total occluſion of the mouth. | 

When Homer would repreſent any agreeable object, he 


makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels and moſt flowing ſemivow- 
a | Broome. 
SE 'MPERVIVE. 2. . [ ſemper and viva, Latin; that is, 


always alive.] A plant. 
The greater ſempervive will put out branches two or three 
years ; but they wrap the root in an oil-cloth once in half a 
year. Bacon. 
SEMPITE'RNAL. adj, [ ſempiternel, Fr. ſempiternus, from 

ſemper and æternus, Lat.] 1. Eternal in futurity ; having 
beginning but no end. 2. In poetry it is uſed ſimply for 
eternal. 

(1.) Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be eternal, 
a parte ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe it to be ſempiternal, 
or eternal a parte t; but will carry up the creation of the 
world to an immenſe antiquity. | Hale, 

(2.) Should we the long depending ſcale aſcend 

Of ſons and fathers, will it never end? 

If *twill, then muſt we through the order run, 

To ſome one man whoſe being ne'er begun ; 

If that one man was ſempiternal, why 

Did he, fince independent, ever die ? Blackm, 


SEMPITE'RNITY. 2. . [ /empiternitas, Lat.] Future du- 
ration · without end. 
The future eternity, or ſempiternity of the world, being ad- 
mitted, though the eternity @ parte ante be denied, there will be 
a future infinity for the emanation of the divine RG. x 
| | ale. 
SE 'MSTRESS. 2. /. [reamertne, Saxon.] A woman 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſew ; a woman who lives by her nee- 


dle. 
Two hundred ſemſtreſſes were employed to make me ſhirts, 
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and linen for bed and table, which they were forced to quilt to- 
her in ſeveral folds. | Gul. Trav. 
The tuck'd 7 ſemfireſs walks with haſty ſtrides. Sæuiyt. 


Sz'Nary. adj. | /enarius, ſeni, Latin.) Belonging to the 
number fix ; containing ſix. 

SE'NATE. n./. ¶ ſenatus, Latin; ſenat, Fr.] An afſembly 
of counſellors; a body of men ſet apart to conſult for the 
publick good. 9 

We debaſe 

The nature of our ſeats, which will in time break ope 

The locks o th' ente, and bring in the crows 

To peck the eagles.  Shakeſp. Cor. 

There they ſhall found | 

Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe. 
He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, 

But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; 

Which, if our anceſtors had not retain'd, 

The ſenate's name our council had not gain'd, 
Gallus was welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, 

The ſenate riſing to ſalute their gueſt. 9 Dryden. 

SrNArEHOUsE. 2. J. | ſenate and houſe.] Place of pub- 
lick council. 

The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going — 
All to the ſenatehouſe ; for news is come. Shakeſp. 

SENATOR. #. J. [ ſenator,” Lat. ſenateur, Fr.] A pub- 
lick counſellor. | 

—— —— Moft unwiſe patricians, | | 
Yau grave but reckleſs ſenators. Shakeſp. Coriol. 

| As if to ev'ry fop it might belong, 
Like ſenators, to cenſure, right or wrong. Granw. 

Sr NATOC RIAL. Y adj. | ſenatorius, Lat. ſenatorial, ſenatori- 

33 en, Fr.] Belonging to ſenators ; beſit- 
ting ſenators. . 

To SEND. v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. ſent. | /andgan, 

SGothick; renvan, Saxon; ſender, Dutch.] 1. To 
deſpatch from one place to another ; uſed both of perſons 
and things. 
3. To tranſmit by another; not to bring. 4. To diſmiſs 
another as agent ; not to go. 5. To grant as from a 
diſtant place: as, if God /end life. 6. To inflict, as 
from a diſtance. 7. To emit ; to immit ; to produce, 
8. To diffuſe ; to propagate. 9. To let fly ; to caſt or 
ſhoot. | | 

(1.) He ſent letters by poſts on horſeback. Efther. 

His citizenꝭ ſext a meſſage after him, ſaying, We will not 
have this man to reign over us. Luke, xix. 14. 
— There have been commiſſions 

Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the heart 

Of all their loyalties. 
My overſhadowing ſpirit and might with thee 

T ſend along. | 

To remove him I decree, 

And ſend him from the garden forth to till 

The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil, Milton. 


His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore. Dryden. 
Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat longer than 


—k .— 


Denh. 


Milton. 


the meſſage requires. | Sawift, 
(2.) I have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. Jer, 
But firſt whom ſhall we ſend 
In ſearch of this new world ? Here he had need 
All circumſpection, and we now no leſs 
Choice in our ſuffrage ; for on whom we ſend, 
The weight of all and our Jaſt relies. Milton. 
(3-) They ſent it to the elders by the hands of — 
4. 
(4) God will deign 
To viſit oft the dwelling of juſt men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 
Thither will end his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſy . Milton. 


(5. ) I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, and ſhew kind- 


en. XXIV. 12. 
E.. 
thee curſing, vexation, and 


neſs unto my maſter. 
O ſend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me. 
(6.) The Lord ſhall end upon 

rebuke in all that thou ſetteſt — 


Milton. 


2. To commiſſion by authority to go and act. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
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(.) The water ſends forth plants that have no roots fixed 

in the bottom, being almoſt but leaves. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The ſenſes ſend in only the influxes of material things, and 

the imagination and memory preſent only their pictures or ima- 

ges, when the objects themſelves are abſent. Cheyne. 
(8.) Cherubic ſongs by night from neighb'ring hills 


Aereal muſic ſend. Miltou. 
— — When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: 
The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, 
And through the Achaian cities ſend the ſound. Pote. 
To SED. v.n. 1. To diſpatch a meſſage. 2. To S* xp 


for. To require by meilage to come, or cauſe to be 
brought. ; 

(1.) I have made bold to ſend in to your wife: 

My ſuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona | 

Procure me fome acceſs. | Shaleſp. Othells. 

This fon of a murderer hath ſent to take away my head. 

| | Ain: e. 

They could not attempt their perfect re formation in church 
and ſtate, till thoſe votes were utterly aboliſhed; therefore 

they ſent the ſame day again to the King. Clarendon. 

(2.) Go with me foine few of you, and ſee the place; and 
then you may ſend for your ſick, which bring on land. Bacon. 

He ſent for me; and, while I rais'd his head, 

He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, ſeeing that I wept, he preſs'd me cloſe, 
SND EER. E. J. [from end.] He that ſends. 
This was a merry meſſage. 

— We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. 
| — Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon {lowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence. Shakeſp. 
Beſt with the beſt, the ſe der, not the ſent. Milton 
Sentx'sCENCEt. 2. [ ſene/co, Lat.] The ſtate of grow- 
ing old; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the ſtate wherein 
they now are, without the leaſt ſeneſcence or decay, without 
jarring, diſorder, or invaſion of one another.  Waedaw. 

S&'NESCHAL, 2. /. [ /ene/chal, Fr. of uncertain original.] 
1. One who had in great houſes the care of ſcaſts, or do- 
meſtick ceremonies. 2. It afterwards came to fiznify 
other offices. 

(1.) John earl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, mad. 
fir John Arundel, of Trerice, ſeneſchal of his houſhold, as 
well in peace as in war. Carew's Surv. of Cornw. 

Marſhal'd feaſt, | 

Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and /eneſchals ; 

The ſkill of artifice, or office, mean Milton's Par. I.. 

The ſeneſcbal rebuk d, in haſte withdrew; _ 

With equal haſte a menial tram purſue. Pope's Ody f. 

SEN GREEN. 2. /. [ ſedum.] A plant. 

SENILE, adj. | ſenilis, Lat.] Belonging to old age; 
conſequent on old age. So 

My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk of that na- 
ture, whoſe difficulty requires that it ſhould be handled by a 
perſon in whom nature, education, and time have happily 
matched a ſenile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 
fancy. Boyle on Col. 

SENIOR. =. /. [ ſenior, Lat.] 1. One older than ano- 
ther; one who on account of longer time has ſome ſu- 
periority. 2. An aged perſon. 

(1.) How can you admit your ſeniors to the examination or 
allowing of them, not only being infeiror in office and calling, 


Dryaen. . 


Shak. H. V. 


but in gifts alſo? | Mbitgiſte. 
(. 2.) A ſenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 


Se nio'rITY. 2. /. [from ſenior.] Elderſhip ; priority of 

birth. | 3 

As in inſurrections the ringleader is looked on with a pecu- 

liar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt provoker has, by his /e- 
niority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Gov. of the Tongue, 

He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might he conſigned to 

his care, by the right due to his ſeniority, Broome. 
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b [ /ena, Lat.]! A phyſical wes. Miller. 
hat rhubarb, ſenna, or w tive dru 
f unn; 


Would ſcour theſe _— hence ! 
Senna tree is of two forts: the baſtard ſenna, and the ſcorpi- 
on ſenna, both which yield a pleaſant leaf and flower. Mort. 


Se'nnicnr. . J. [Contrafted from /evennight.] The ſpace 


of ſeven rights and days; a week. See FogTN1GHT. 

If mention is made on Monday, of Thurſday fernight, the 

Thurſday that follows the next Thurſday, is meant. 
Time trots hard with a young maid between the contract of 


her marriage and the day it is ſolemnized : if the interim be but 


 'Szno'cuLaR. adj. [ ſeri and oculus, 


a ſernight, time's pace is ſo hard that it ſeems the length of ſe- 
ven years. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Latin.] Having fix 


eyes. Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, 
and ſome ſenocular. Derh. Phyſico-T heology. 


Sznsa'T1ION. 2. J. [ ſenſation, Fr. ſenſatio, ſchool Latin. ] 


8 


ENSE. 2. /. 


Perception by means of the ſenſes. 
Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, vary the 
ſenſations ; and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanv. Scepſ. 
The brain, diſtempered by a cold, beating againſt the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, cauſes 
the of noiſe, Harvey on Con. 
his great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon 6ur ſenſes, and derived by them to the underſtand- 
ing, I call ſenſation. Locke. 
When we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us more vigorous 
ſenſations of pain or pleaſure than at any other time. Addiſon. 
The happieſt, upon 
of pain than pleaſure. | Rogers. 
[ fens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] 1. Faculty or 
power by which external objects are perceived; the 
ſight ; touch; hearing; ſmell ; taſte.” 2. Perception 
by the ſenſes ; ſenſation. 3. Perception of intelle& ; ap- 
prehenſion of mind. 4. Senitbility ; quickneſs or keen- 
neſs of perception. 5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of 
faculties; ſtrength of natural reaſon. 6. Reaſon ; rea- 
ſonable meaning. 7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 8. 
Conſciouſneſs; conviction. . Moral perception. 10. 
Meaning; import. 
(..) This pow'r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and found, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Within earth's centre, or heav'n's circle found: 
And though things ſenſible be numberleſs, 
But only five the ſenſe s organs be; 
And in thoſe five, all things their forms expreſs, 


Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear or ſee. Davies. 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow'r of ſenſe within a greater pow'r, 
Which doth employ and uſe the /exſe's pains; | 
But fits and rules within her private bow'r. Davies. 


— Both contain 
Within them ev'ry lower faculty 
Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, fee, ſmell, touch, taſte. Milt. 


Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt properly called 


the ſenſes of learning, as being moſt capable of receiving com- 


munication of thought and notions by ſelected figns ; and theſe 
are hearing and ſeeing, | GY Hola. Elem. of Sp. 
(2.) · In a hving creature, though never ſo great, the ſenſe and 
the effects of any one part of the body inſtantly make a tranſ- 
curſion throughout the whole. 
If we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 
Should have ſound minds which have their ſenſes ſound ; 
But wiſdom grows when ſenſes do decay, . 


And folly moſt in quickeſt ſenſe is found. Davies. 
Soch is the mighty ſxiftneſs of your mind, | 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the ſenſe behind. Dryden. 


(3.) This Baſilius, having the quick ſenſe of a lover, took 
as though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret reprehenſion. Sd. 
God, to remove, his ways from human ſenſe, 


Plac'd heav'n from earth fo far. | Milton. 
(4- He ſhould have liv'd, 0 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 


Sbaleſp. 


Might in the times to come have ta en revenge. 


a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger ſenſations - 


SE'NSED. part. 


Se'NSELESS. adj. [from ſenſe.] 1. Wanting ſenſe ; want- 


Bac. Nat. Hit. 
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| ( 5.) — nature ſleeps 2 
Th reſt maghe yet ſave beim J thy brcken ſenſes. Shakeſp. 
God hath endued mankind with power, and abilities, which 


we call natural light and reaſon, and common ſenſe. Bentley. 
There's ſomething 1 ev'n to taſte; tis ſenſe, | 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n: 
A light within yourſelf you muſt perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 
(6. He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 
You ſee he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind has got into his head, 
And turns his brains tofrenzy. Dryden's Span. Fry, 
7.) I ſpeak my private but i enſe | 
ith freedom, and, I hope, without » Roſcommon. 
(3.) In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I only make a 
ion of my own faith. | den. 
( 9.) Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, as to have no ſenſe 
of the moſt friendly offices. | L' Eftrange. 


| (r0.) In this ſenſe to be preſerved from fin is not impoſſi 


ble. 
_ | Hooker, 
My hearty friends, 

You take mein — dolorous a ſenſe. Shakeſþ. 
A haughty preſumption, that becauſe we are en to 
believe that in ſome ſenſe all things are made for man, that there- 

fore they are not made at all for themſelves. More, 
All before Richard I. is before time of memory; and what 
1s _ 7 — a legal Jeaſe, within the _ of 3 Hale. 
n one ſenſe it is, indeed, a building old and ſil n 
the foundation of wg arms | YL Tillotfox. 
When a word has been uſed in two or three ſenſes, and has 
made a great inroad for error, _ one or two of thoſe ſenſes, 
and leaveit only one remaining, and affix the other ſenſes or ideas 
to other words. atts's Logich, 


ou ſenſe.) Perceived by the ſenſes. A 
word not in uſe. | 


Let the ſcioliſt tell me, why things muſt needs be ſo as his 
individual ſenſes repreſent them: is he ſure that objects are not 
otherwiſe ſenſed 128 than they are by him? And why 
muſt his be the infallible criterion ? It may be, what is white 


Pope. 


to us, is black to b | lan ville t Scepſis. 
Se'NSEFUL. adj. [Fom ſenſe and full.} Reaſonable ; judi- 
cious, Not uſed. | * 


Men, other wiſe ſenſeful and ingenious, quote ſuch thin 


of an author as would never paſs in converſation. 


out 
IIS. 
ing life ; void of all life or perception. ® 2. Unfeeling ; 
wanting ſympathy. 3. Unreaſonable; ſtupid ; doltiſh; 
blockiſn. 4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to 
reaſon. 5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quickneſs or 
keenneſs of perception. Not in uſe. 6. Wanting know- 

ledge ; unconſcious :- with of. | 
(1.) The charm and venom, which 

Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs trunk, 
That through the great contagion direful deadly 7 2 
4 | | 8 F. neen. 
The ears are ſexſeleſs that ſhould give us hearing, EY | 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill d. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
You blocks, you worſe — things! Sbaleſp. 
It is as 4 to the idea of ſenſeleſi matter, that it ſhould 
put into itſelf ſenſe, ion, and knowledge, as it is repug- 
nant to the idea of a triangle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater 
=—_ 57 ny a pra 5 8 Locke. 

2. e ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious ſorrows. Roque 
(3-) They would repent this their /enſeleſs perverſeneſs when” 
it would be too late, and when they found themſelves under a 


drunk, 


power that would deſtroy them. Clarendon. 
If we be not extremely foolith, thankleſs, or ſenſeleſs, a great 
joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than u great trouble is. Taylor. 
The great deſign of this author's book is to prove this, which 

I believe no man in the world was ever fo ſenſeleſi as 3 
| | Tullotſan. 

She ſaw her favour was miſplac'd ; fe 


The fellows had a wretched taſte: 


SE N 


She needs muſt tell them to their face, | 
They were a ſenſeleſs (tupid race. Swift. 

(A.) It is a ſenſelef thing, in reaſon, to think that one of 
theſe intereſts can ſtand without the other, when, in the very 
order of natural cauſes, government is preterved by relizzon. 

1 5 | South's Sermons. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wiſer than they, 
deſtroy their young by ſenſeleſs fondnets, and too much _— 
ing. | cke. 
Tc.) To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effemi- 
nate countena: ce, or that hot-ſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, pro- 

ceedeth from a ſenſeleſs and overcold judgment. Peacham. 

(6.) The wretch is drench'd too deep; 

His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep, - 

Fatten'd in vice; fo callous and fo groſs, 

He fins and ſees not, ſenſeieſi of his loſs. 

a — Hear this, 

You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 
 Senſeleſs of any charm in love, beyond 

The proſtitution of a com:non bed. 

Se'NSELESSLY. adv. [from /en/ele/s.] In a ſenſeleſs man- 
ner; ſtupidly ; unreaſunably, _ 
If any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſely arrogant as to ſuppoſe 
man alone knowing and wiſe, but the product of mere ig- 
norance and chance, and that all the reſt of the univerſe acted 
only by that blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with him that very 

rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 
Se/nsELESSNESS. 2. from enſele/s.] Folly ; unreaſon- 
ableneſs ; abſurdity ; ſtupidity. 

The-.ſer/e/eſſneſs of the tradition of the crocodile's moving 
his upper Jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput with 
the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew, 
Sens1B1'LITY. #. / | ſenfibilite, Fr.] 1. Quickneſs of 
ſenſation 2. Quickneſs of perception ; delicacy. 

(z.] Modeſty is a kind of quick and delicate 2 in the 

ſoul: it is ſuch an exquiſite ſenfibility, as warns a woman to ſhun 

the firſt appearance 7 every thing hurtful. Addi}. Spectator. 


Dryden. 


witneſs in themſelves ; the ſenſible in their ſenſible natures, the 
_ reaſonable in their reaſonable ſouls. Raleigh. 


A blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion of 


ſome other ſenſible faculty. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
(2.) By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things 


that are and are not ſenſible : it reſteth, therefore, that we ſearch 


how man attaineth unto the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible 
as are to be known. | | Hooker. 
Is this a dagger wiich I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch thee : 
I have thee not, and yet I fee thee ſtill ; oro 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, /en/ible 
To feeling as to fight ? 
The ſpace left and 
flaw 


: Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
acquired in every /enfible moment in ſuch 
progreſſions, is fo inconſiderable, that it cannot poſſibly 
the ſenſe. | Glanwville's Scepſis. 
It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all ſenfible reſiſt- 
ance, and by conſequence of all ſenſible matter. 


The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved than by ſenſe, 


and have neither leiſure nor ability ſo to improve their power of 
reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the divine i 
without the aſſiſtance of ſex/ible obj 
Air is ſer/ible to the touch by 
to bodies moved in it. 


Arbuthnot on Air. 


Southern. 


b. SE'NSITIVE. adj. | ſenfitif, 


Newton. © 


— == 


, 


S E N 
(3-) Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in publick, and 


the diſgrace was more ſenſibie than the pain. Temple. 
4.) —— This mult needs remove . 
The /enfible of pain. Milton. 


I ſaw you in the Eaſt at your firſt ariſing : I was as ſoon ſenſi- 
Ble as any of that light, when juſt ſhooting out, and beginning 
to travel upwards to the meridian. Dryden. 
I do not fay there is no foul in man, becauſe he is not ſenſible 
of it in his ſleep; but I do fay, he cannot think at any time, 
waking or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Locke. 
The verſification is as — as the deſcription complete; 
every ear mult be /er/ible of it. Broome s Notes on the Oiyſſey. 
It thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 
I ſhould not make fo great a ſhew of zeal. 
(6.) Even I, the bold, the ſenſible of wrong, 
Rettrain'd by ſhame, was forc'd to hold my tongue- Dryden. 
(.) They are very /en/ible that they had better have puſhed 
their conqueſts on the other fide of the Adriatick ; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Addiſon. 
(8.) I have been tired with accounts from /exfible men, fur- 
niſhed with matters of fact, which have happened within their 
own knowledge. | | Addiſon. 
SE'NSIBLENESS. #. J. [from ſenſible.] 1. Poſlibility to be 
perceived by the ſenſes. 2. Actual perception by mind 
or body, 3 Quickneſs of perception; ſenſibility. 4. 
Painful conictouineſs, 5. Judgment; reaſonableneſs. An 
uſe not admitted but in converſation. 
[s 3.) The ſenfibleneſe of the eye renders it ſubje& to pain, as 
alſo unfit to be dreſſed with ſharp medicaments. * Sharp. 
(4.) There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the ſenſeleſs obdurate ſinner, being a kind of numbneſs of ſoul ; 
and, contrari wiſe, this feeling and ſen/ibleneſ;, and ſorrow for 
ſin, the moſt vital quality. Hammond. 
SE'NSIBLY. adv. |from ſenſible.] 1. Perceptibly to the 
ſenſes. 2. With perception of either mind or body. 3. 
Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 4. With quick 
intellectual perception, 5. [In low language.] Judiei- 
ouſly; reaſonably. ; | 
(r.) He is your brother, lords; ſen/ibly fed 
Of that ſelf- blood, that firſt gave life to you.  Shakeſp. 
A ſudden pain in my right foot increaſed ſenſibly. Tem le, 
The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of the 
blood, be turned alkaline, and even corroſive; and ſo they 
affect the fibres of the brain more ſenſibl, than other parts. 
| BN Artuthnat. 
(3.) That church of Chriſt, which we properly term his body 
myſtical, can be but one; neither can that one be /en/ibly dit- 
cerned by any, inaſmuch as the parts thereof are ſome in heaven 
already with Chriſt. | TE Hooker, 
Fr.] Having ſenſe or perception, 


_Shakeſp. 


but not reaſon. | 
The ſenſitive faculty may have a ſenſitive love of ſome /en/;- 
tive objects, which though moderated fo as not to fall into lin; 
yet, through the nature of man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more 
ſenſitively towards that inferior object than towards God: this is 
a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 
All the actions pf the ſenſitive appetite are in painting called 
paſſions, becauſe the ſoul is agitated by them, and becauſe the 
body ſuffers and is ſenſibly altered. Dryden. 
Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative ſoul, as plants; 
- a ſenſitive ſoul, as animals; or a rational foul, as the body of 
man. | | „ Ray. 
Se'nsiT1ve Plant. 1 /. [mimo/a, Latin.) A plant. 'The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped like a. funnel, 
having many ſtamina in the centre: theſe flowers are 
collected into a round head: from the bottom of the 
flower riſes the piſtillum, which afterwards becomes an 
oblong flat-jointed pod, which opens both ways, and 
artition one roundiſh ſeed, Of this 
lant the humble plants are a ſpecies, which are fo called, 
- becauſe, upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves 
falls downward ; but the leaves of the /enſizewe plant are 
only contracted. 11 28 Mitler . 


contains in each 
* 


depending on ſenſe ; affecting the ſenſes. 


S EN 


Vegetables have many of them ſome of motion, and, 
upon the different application of other bodies to them, do very 
ikly alter their figure and motion, and ſo have obtained the 
name of [e::fitive plants, from a motion which has ſome reſem- 
blance to that which in animals follows upon ſenſation. Locke. 
Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 

We name the /en/itive, ſhould move and feel? 

Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, 

And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring hand ? Prior. 
The ſenſitive plant is ſo call'd, beeauſe, as ſoon as you touch 

it, the leaf ſhrinks, Mortimer. 
SB/NSITIVELY, adv. [from ſenſitive.) In a ſenſitive man- 
ner. 

The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of man's ſenſe, may 
expreſs itſelf more ſenſitively towards an inferior object than to- 
warts God : this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 
SENSO'RIUM. N . J. [Latin.) 1. The part where the 
SE'NSORY. | ſenſes tranſmit their perceptions to the 
mind; the ſeat of ſenſe. 2. Organ of ſenſation. 

(.) Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and audible, will work 
upon the /enſories, though they move not any other body. Bacon. 

As ſound in a bell or muſical ftring, or other ſounding body, 
is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing but that 
motion propagated from the object, in the ſenſorium tis a ſenſe 
of that motion under the form of found. Newton. 

Is not the ſer 225 of animals the place to which the ſenſitive 
ſubſtance is preſent, and into which the ſenſible ſpecies of _ 
are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there 
be perceived by their immediate preſence to that ſubſtance Th 

| Newton's Opticks. 
(2.) That we all have double ſenſories, two eyes, two ears, is 
an effectual confutation of this atheiſtical ſophiſm. Bentley. 


SE'NSUAL. adj, ¶ ſenſuel, Fren.] 1. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; 
2. Pleaſing to 
3. Devoted to ſenſe ; 


the ſenſes ; carnal ; 

lewd ; luxurious, 
(1. ) Mien in general are too 

appetite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. 


3 


not ſpiritual, 


Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends, 
(2.) The greateſt of men are ſuch as 
rivate good before all things, even that good which is 
fore whatioever is moſt divine. 
(3.) ——— From amidſt them roſe 
Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The ſenſualli ft ; ; and, after Aſmodai, 


The fleſhlieſt incubus. Miton. 
No ſmall part of virtue conſiſts in from that where- 
in ſenſual men place their felicity. Atterbury. 


Se'nsUALIST. 2. /. 1 A canal perſon ; one 
devoted to corpo 


, ures. 15 
Let atheiſts and ſatisfy themſelves as they are able 
the former of 2 that, as long as reaſon kicks der 
ground, religion neither can nor will loſe her's. 


Sensua'tiTY. #, { [from 4s pn ke Devotedneſs to the 
ſenſes; addiction to brutal and corporal 1—_— 
But you are more intemperate in your 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamp dy animals 


That in ſavage ſen Haleſp. 
ah Kill not her ph ang on ſurfeitings3 | 
Mar not her ſenſe with | 
| "Caſt not her ſerious wit on 1 things 
Make not her free-will ſlave to yani | Davies. 
Con ſuality is one kind of pleaſure, ſuch | an one 28 it is. South, 


avoid dreſs, leſt they ſhould have affeftions tainted by 
any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love of him who is to be 
e ht of their whole beings. * 
Impure and brutal ſan was too much confirmed by the 


their temples. 


Se'NSUALLY, adv. [from /enſual.] In a ſenſual manner. 
Sg'nsuOUs. adj. [from jenſe.] Tender; pathetick ; full of 


SE'NTENCE. 3. /. [ ſentence, Fr. ſententia, Lat.] 


| likewiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience 


partial, in favour of a ſenſual 


SEN TE NTIOUS. 


religion of — where cven Venus. . bad 
To SansUALIZE. v. 4. [from Jenjual. 1 To fink to ſenſual | 
8 to degrade the mind into „ to the Stolen 


S E N 


Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be zed euer like 
thoſe who were changed into 2 K Pope. 


paſhon. Not in — 8 
To this poetry would be made 8 28 bei ſubtile 
and fine ; but more ſimple 9d wary "y Milton. 
SENT. The — ve of 5 
las Iſrael go with thee; —— 
art ſent of the king. Ezra, Vit. 14. 


1. De- 
termination or deciſion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 
2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation pronounced by the 
judge; doom. 3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral, 
4. A ſhort paragraph ; a period i in writing. 


(1.) The rule of volun agents on earth is the ſentence 
that reaſon 0 1 goodneſs of hole thingy mich 
are to do. 


If we have neither voice from Heaven, that ſo pronounce 
them, neither eof men nded upon manifeſt and 


clear proof, they, in ns ter ew, ma 


CY a ny" is to trouble and 


"How il gn „ 


N Kill there are. —— — 
apply, before it will be brought to the decretory rigours of a 
ack ence. | South's Sermons. 
Let him ſet out ſomeof Luther's works, that by them we may 
paſs ſentence upon his doctrines. Att 

2.) 


By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the evidence 


| melt be (03 cd chix ; and if ſo, where one man's life is in 


ueſtion, what fay we to a war, which is ever the ſentence of 
2. — 4 9 
What refts but that the mortal ſentence paſs 
(3.) n 
88 n 


excellent knowledge, underſtanding, and 
(4) r Dan, v. 12. 


| To Ss'NTENCE. v. 4. | ſentencier, Fr from the noun.] 1, 


To paſs the laſt judgment on any one, 2. To condemn ; 
to doom to niſhment. | 
(1.) 
— as you 


— — 
To ſentence man. 

(2.) Could that decree from our brother come? 
Nature herſelf is ſentenc d in your doom : 


Dryden. 


— — we 8 


Temple. 


Fend. SENTENTIO'SITY. ». /. [from /extentions. ] Comprehenſion 


in a ſentence. 

Vulgar precepts in monkey carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the of common 
conceits with us. Brows's Fug. Err. 


adj. | ſentencieux, Fr. from /entence.] 1. 
Abounding with How ſentences, axioms, and maxims, 


Hort and energetick. 2. Compriſing ſentences. 
92 He is — — Shakefp. 1 like it. 
yes are vocal, tears have ton | 
Sententions ſhowers | 4+ 


fem all 


Dios. 


Foretold us uſeful and ſententious truths. Walker. 


as of figures bring dos ing 


* 4 N 
2 — EEE upon — Fram them 3 as by the 


monuments it appears d nent, n- 
— — —— 4 the 1 


3 Caſnol. 


Milton. 


'S E N s E P 


Senrzuriovst r. adv. [from ſententious.] In ſhort "ER Guard me 'gaiuſt thoſe watchful foes, | = 
tences ; with friking 2 | Whole eyes are open while mine cloſe. Brown. 
They deſcribe her in and elegantly, and in part Here toils and death, and death's half brother, 0 

—1 and ſententiouſiy: 13 E- look how 6 feathers ſne Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep den. 
bath, ſo many eyes ſhe hath underneath. Baccn's Eſſays. SBPARABI LITY. x. /. [from rab, ] The quality of 
Nauſicaa delivers her judgment ſententiouſly, to give it more admitting diſunion or diſcerption. i 
weight. Broome. Sejarability is the greateſt argument of real diſtinction. 


_ ho 2 2 18 — ious.) Pithineſs of The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is 6 
entences; brevity wit t , 
The Medea 1 for the ol vity and ſententiouſneſs of it, actual ſeparation ; for nothing can be ſeparated from itſelf. 


Norris, 
eg 1 NE Ag _ noma „ if = S AAA BLE. adj, [ ſeparable, Fr. feparabilir, Lat. from 
ry cater ef hee ks . 3 4 " Jeparate.] 1. Suſceptive of diſunion; TS. 2. 

e py D | ne who is ſet to watch in a garriſon, poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething : with 
or in the ou * 3 * ( 1.) The infuſions and decoctions of plants — — "the moſt 
8 Om * then ſchparable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri- 
Throwgh An — — Ratio ad tious * 1 qualities into the blood. Arbuthnot. 
n I ber. (2.) Expanſion and duration have this farther agreement, 


| that though they are both conſidered by us as havin et 
Ss'nTIENT. adj. ¶ ſentiens, Lat.] Perceiving ; ; having per- their parts are not ſeparable one from 2 : a h 


ception. Sz'rataBLENESS. . , [from /eparable.] Capablenel of 


is acting of the ſentient phantaſy is performed by being ſeparated, 
ſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under the ſenſe of hes, 15 Trials —＋ me not to doubt of the ſefarableneſi of a yellow 


that without any formal ſyllogiſin preſſeth him to eat, Hale. tindcture from gold. Boyle. 
 Se'nTIenT. x. / [from the adjective. He that has per- To SEPARATE. v. a. [ ſepars, Lat. ſeparer, Fr.] 1. To 


_ break ; to divide into parts. 2. To diſunite ; to disjoin. 
the ſentient be carried, paſſibus equis, with 22 whoſe 3. To ſever from the reſt, 4. To ſet __m to ſegregate. 
motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſing i it regular, the remove is in- 5. To withdraw, 


ſenſible. Glan ville Scepfis. (2.) I'll to England. 
SENTIMENT. . / [ ſentiment, Fr.] 1. Thought ; no- To Ireland, I: our ſeparated fortunes 
tion; opinion. 2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from Shall keep us both the ſafer. 1 Shakeſp. Machett. 
bh | Ol d, 
ng or things ; a ſtriking ſentence in a compo — ther than buck, or coght then Grad wore dread, 
Shall ſeparate us. Milton. 
* 3 of 88 why they — N (3-) Can a body be inflammable, from which it would _ | 


3 goodneſs of the ſovereign Di of all thin * 8 to — an inflammable ingredient ? 
may not be unſuitable to the main end of enquiries. Locke. 8 4 fem ſin 59 — — * * Alas 
Ale to come rt eee. eee 
With equal ſouls and ſentiments the ſame. P 
62. Thok nr ane” 2 — defend the CRE I of — David ſeparated to the ſervice thoſe who ſhould propheſy. 
the ſentiments. | Dennis. 1 Chron. xxv. 1. 


Sen Tin EL. 2. J [ /entinelle, Fr. from ſentio, Latin.) * "a (S.) Separate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt take the left, I 


will go te the right. Gen. Xiii. 9. 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent ſurpriſe. 
Norfolk, ——— Tp To SE'PARATE. v. u. To part ; to be diſunited. 


| When there was not room enovgh for their herds to feed 
Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty ſentinels. =Shakeſp. R. Ur they by conſent ſeparated, and — their paſture. Locke. 
2 are not commonly ſo united, but that one coun- g,/p; RATE. adj. [from the verb. 1 1. Divided from the 


— 2 _ — 1 * * of 4 4 reſt. 2. Disjoined ; withdrawn. 3. Secret; ſecluded. 


Bacon's Eſays. 4. Diſunited from the body ; diſengaged from corporeal 


, which ſeeing nature. An emphatical ſenſe. 
25 8 — any be ow as (1.) *Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, whoſe pieces 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r 3 | were never ſeparate one from another, nor ever in any other form. 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. _ Dawes. ; Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
—— Love to our ade] reſorts, (2.) Eve. ſeparate he wiſh'd. Milion. 
thoſe deceitful ſallyports; | (3.) — Ina ſecret vale the Trojan ſees | 
Our ſentinel: betray our forts. Denham. > ſef rate grove. Dryden. 


The ſenſes are ſituated in the head. ſentinels watch. (4.) Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
tower, to 1 and hoy to the ary the 88 of en- without the help of the body, it can retain without the help of 


_ obiects. Creation, the body too; or r de the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have 
| 1 ur aps they had /entizels waking ROY» 41 nga but little advantage by thinking, "= Locke. 
8 be unſoldierlike: | 3 SEPARATELY. 2 from 2 Apart; fingly ; 
Se'nTRY. #. ſ. [Corrupted, I believe, from /entinel. not in union; diſtinctiy; particularly, ä 

watch; a E _ wha ——_ RA gurl, or * It is of ſingular uſe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
ar to keep them from ſurpriſe. 2. Guard their council, both ſe)arate and together, for private opinion 
the ou af a 6 ; watch fis more free, but jon others 1 is more reſerved. Bacon. 
a — Is If you admit many figures, conceive the whole together, 

bl patch 


and not every thing ſeparately and in particular. Dryden. 
R = aa 2. J. [from ſeparate.j The ſtate of being 


ies to our aid ; the reſt will ſerve 


For a 3 Sbaleſp. Coridlanus. Fr 
TTT TTT 


ſeparate.) 1. The act of ſeparating ; — 2. 
The ſtate of being ſeparate ; diſunion. 3. The chymi- 
cal analyſis, or operation of diſuniting things mingled. 
4- Divorce ; disjunction from a married ſtate. 


112 


* 4 'twas all they could allow, 


am" Thou, —— 


Dou. 


3 


SEP 


(1.) They have a dark opinion, that the ſoul doth live after SEPTE'NTRION. 1. J. (French ; /eptentrio, Latin.] The 


the Fa from the body. _ Ab bot. 

ny part of our bodies, vitally united to that which is con- 
ſcious in us, makes a part of ourſelves ; but upon ſeparation 
from the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communi- 


cated, that which a moment fince was part of ourſelves, is now 8 ERTENMTAHION. 


no more ſo. 
(..) As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſeparation, 
ſo the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon. 
(3.) A fifteenth part of filver, incorpor.ite with gold, will 
not be recovered by any matter of ſeparation, unleſs you put a 
greater quantity of ſilver, which is the laſt refuge in PR 
Bacon. 
(4.) v Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a ſefaration 
Between the king and Cath'rine ? | Shakeſp. 
Se'PARATIST. 2. J. | ſeparatifte, French, from /eparate.] 
One who divides from the church ; a ſchiſmatick ; a 
ſeceder. | N 
The anabaptiſts, /eparatifs, and ſectaries tenets are full of 
ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy, Bacon. 
Our modern ſe; aratiſis pronounce all thoſe heretical, or carnal, 
from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 
Says the /eparatift, if thoſe, who have the rule over you, 
ſhould command you any thing about church affairs, you ought 
not, in conſcience, to obey them. South's Sermons. 
SePAika'TOR. 2. /. [from ſeparate.] One who divides; a 
divider, | | 
SE'PARATORY. adj, [from ſeparate.) Uſed in ſeparation. 
The moſt confpicuous gland of an animal is the ſyſtem of the 
guts, where the lacteals are the emiſſary veſſels, or 2222 
ducts. bk; pe Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
Se'PILIBLE. adj. | ſepio, Latin.) That may be buried. 
Bailey. 
fence. 
5 Bailey 
SePOs1'TION. 2. ſepono, Lat.] The act of ſetting apart; 
ſegregation. 
SEPT. 2. / | ſeptum, Lat.] A clan; a race; a family; a 
generation. A word uſed only with regard or alluſion to 
Ireland, and, I ſuppoſe, Iriſh. 3 
This judge, being the lord's brehon, adj a better ſhare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that ſept, and alſo unto 
himſelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the plain- 
tiffs. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſubdue ſo many war- 
like nations, or ſets, of the Iriſh as did poſſeſs this iſland. 
| | Davies on Ireland. 
The true and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he had met with 
in one of the provinces of that vaſt empire, were white like the 
Danes. | h Boyle. 
SePTA'NGULAR. ad}. 
ſeven corners or ſides. 


S' IMEX T. 2. /. | ſepimentum, Lat.] A hedge ; a 


Ke. SEPTENTiIONAL. 


SEPTE'NTRIONALLY. adv. 


* SEPTUA'GENARY. 2 


afford a reaſonable 


SEPTUAGE'SIMAL, 


Se 'PTUAGINT. 2. /. 


| | _ tuagint chronology, it will ftill be far higher. 
[ ſeptem and angulus, Lat.] Having SE'PTUPLE. adj. | ſeptuplex, Latin, ] Seven times as much. 


North. | 
Thou art as lite to every good 
As the i unto us, abs 


Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. 
5 adj. j ſeptentrionalis, Lat. ſeptentri- 
oxal, Fr.] Northern. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That ſcreen'd the fruits of th earth and ſeats of men 
From cold ſeftentrion blaſts. Milton Par. Reg. 
If the Spring | 
Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, 
Or blaſt /f tentrional with bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the ſinoaky miſts and vapours damp, 
Then woe to mortals. 


Or as the South to the Septentrion. 


Philips. 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. #. , [from ſeptentrional.] North- 


erlineſs. 
| [from /eprentrional.] Towards 
the North ; northerly. = | 
If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall, they com- 


monly fink down, and break the water, at that extreme whereat 
they were ſeptentrionally excited. Brown 


To SEPTENTRIO'WATE. v9. #. [from ſeptentrio, Lat.] To 


tend northerly. | 
Steel and good iron, never excited by the laadſtone, ſeptentrio- + 
nate at one extreme, and auſtralize at another. Brown. 


SE'PTICAL. adj. c .! Having power to promote or 


produce putrefaction. 
As a ſeptical medicine, Galen commended the aſhes of a ſala- 


er. Brown's /uls. Err. 
SEPTILA'TERAL, adj. [ ſeptem and lateris, Lat.] Having 
ſeven ſides. 5 


By an equal interval 
whereof are the ſeven ſides 
within a circle, | 


make ſeven triangles, the baſes 
of a ſeptilateral figure, deſcribed 
| Brown's V ulg . Err „ 
adj. ¶ ſeptuagenarius, Lat. ſeptuagenaire, 
Fr.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or Neſtor, cannot 
encouragement beyond Moſes's ſeptuaginary 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
adj. | ſeftuageſimus, Lat.] Conſiſting 

of ſeventy. 


In our abridged and /eþtuage/imal age, it is very rare to behold: 
the fourth generation. Bruun Fulg. Err. 
[ /eptuaginta, Lat. | The old Greek 
verſion of the Old Teſtament, ſo called as being ſuppoſed. 
the work of ſeventy-two interpreters. | 

Which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the product great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the ſep- 
Burnet, 


determination. 


A tec term. 


SepTE/MmBER. 2. / {Latin ; Septembre, Fren.] The ninth SzpU'LCHRAL. . [ ſepalcral, Fr. eee from ſepul- 


month of the year; the ſeventh from March. 


Set tember hath his name as being the ſeventh month from 


March: he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, in 
a purple robe. ' Peacham on Drawing. 
SE'PTENARY adj | ſeptenarius, Lat] Confining of ſeven. 
Every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging to it; tho? 
the order of nature ſeems too much neglected by a confinement 
to this ſef tenary number. | Watts. 
Sr TE'NARY. & h 2 ſeven. 4 U 
The days of men are up by /eptenaries, and every ſeventh 
year — to to carry ſome bo Ie rae in temper of mind 
or body. „ Brown's Fug. Err. 
Theſe conſtitutions. of Moſes, that proceed fo much upon a 
ſejtenary, or number of ſeven, have no reaſon in the nature of 
the thing. PEE | om, Burnet, 
SeeTE'nNiAl. adj. [ /eptennis, Lat.] 1. Laſting ſeven years. 
2. Happening once in {even years. 
2. 
bots 3 from | 
ſubaltern miniſters. | 


Being once diſpenſed' with for his ſeptemnial vißt, by a, 
vlis;. he. reſolved to govern them 
Dee Focal Fereft. 


chrum, Lat.] Relating to burial ; relating to the grave 
monumental. | | he 

Whilſt your fouls negotiate there, 

We like /efulchrat ſtatues lay; | 

All day the fame our poſtures were, 

And we ſaid nothing all the day. 8 

Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulebral rock, 

That was the caſket of Heav'n's richeſt tore, 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 


Donne, 
Milton. 
Pofe's D jad. 


And new-year odes. 


Sz'euLCyre.'n. / [ ſepulcre, Fr. ſepulchrum, Latin.] A. 


grave ; a . >... ... = 
To entail him and's heirs unto the crown, 3 

What is it but to make thy / uichre?P, Shakefd. Hen. VI. 

Flies and ſpiders get a ff. lehre in amber, more durable than 


monument and embalming of any king. * © Bacon. 
There where the virgin's fon his doctrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought ;- 
Where I, by thee inſpir d his praiſes ſung, | 
And on his ſetulchre my offering hung. Sandys.. 


. 
Perpetual lamps for many hundred 
burning, without ſupply, in the ſefulchres of the ancients. 
If not one common ſe ulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. . 
To SE'PULCHKRE. v. 4. [from the noun. It is accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Milton ; on the 
firſt, more properly, by Jobaſon and Prior.) To bury ; 
| Goto thy lady's grove, and call her thence; 
Or, at the leaſt, in her's /efu/chre thine. 
I am glad to ſee that time furvive, 
Where merit is not ſepulcher d alive; | 
Where good men's virtues them to honours ny - 
And not to dangers. | en. Johnſon. 
Thou ſo ſepulcher' a in ſuch pomp do'ſ lie, 
That kings for ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die. Milton 
Diſparted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep ſurcharg'd, by fandy mountains lie, | 
| Obſcurely ſetulc her d. 8 Prior. 
Se'eULTURE 3. /. | ſepulture, Fr. ſepultura, Lat.] Inter- 
ment ; burial. Ws | 
That Niobe, g over her children, was turned into a 
ſtone, was nothing elſe but that during her life ſhe erected over 
her ſepu/tures a marble tomb of her own. Brown, 
Where we may royal ſepulture prepare; 
With ſpeed to Meleſinda bring relief, 
Recall her ſpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 
In England ſepulture, or burial of the dead, may be deferred 
and put off for the debts of the perſon deceaſed. _ Aylife. 
SeqQUua'cious. adj. [ ſequacis, Latin.} 1. Following; at- 
tendant. 2. Ductile ; pliant 
(.) Orpheus could lead the favage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre ; 1 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 
An angel heard and ſtraight appear d, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. | | 
Abore thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enſlave 
The fond 7 herd, to myſtick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th' enlighten'd fen 


Shakeſp. 


The glorious ſtranger hail ! | Thomſon. 
(2.) In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the matter being 


ductile and ſequacious, and obedient to the hand and ſtroke of 
the. artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 
SeqQua'citTy. z. /. [| from ſequax, Latin. ] Ductility; 
toughneſs. | | = 
atter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a cloſeneſs, 
lentor, and ſequacity. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Ss“ EL. n. J ſequelle, Fr. ſeguela, Lat.] 1. Conclu- 


ſion; ſucceeding part. 2. Conſequence ; event. 3. Con- 
| ſequence inferred ; conſequentialneſs _- 
(..) If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
| Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, | 
Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me. 
Shakefp. Rich, III. 


Was he not a man of wiſdom? Yes, but he was poor: but 


was he not alſo ſucceſsful? True, but ſtill he was poor: grant 
this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable ſequel in the next 
verſe, the poor man's wiſtom is deſpiſed. South, 

(2.) Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but 
once ceaſe, fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not eafily conceive 
that the ſequel thereof would be ruin both to ufelf anSwhatfoever 
dependeth on it ? ' — | Hooker. 
In theſe he put two weights, . 

The * each of parting and of fight. 
3. 


- nl 
c 
arrangement; method. | 


(.) —— Howart thou a king, Ian fallen into the hands of publicans and /eque/fyators, and 
Kut Ly far ſequence and lesben? ee. R. II. Fu mehr wy -7 50 IG Am 18 


years have continued 
02 Wilkns. 


Dryden. 


$2 Q 


'(2.) The cauſe proceedeth from a precedent 


ſequence, and 


ſeries of the ſeaſons of the year. + Bacon's Nat. Hill. 
SE/QUENT. adj. | ſequens, Lat.] 1. Following; ſucceed- 
ing. 2. Conſequentiaal. | 
(1.) Let my tryal be mine own confeſſion : 


223 2 then, and ſequent death, 
e grace . Shakeſft. Meaf. for Mea(ure. 
e e, and leaves 2 race * K ; 
Growing into a nation; and now grown 
| Su ſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
Ta ſtop their overgrowth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Sz'Qu "ib 1. /. [from the adjeaive.] A follower. Nut 
=o. 
Here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the ſtranger 
queen's, which accidentally miſcarried. |  Shakef;., 
To SEQUE'STER. v. 4. [ ſequeſtrer, Fren. ſecreſtar, Span. 
22 low Latin.] 1. To ſeparate from others for the 
ſake of privacy. 2. To put afide; to remove. 3. To 
withdraw; to ſegregate. 4. To ſet afide from the uſc ot 
the owner to that of others; as, bis annuity is /equ:/*»c4 
to pay his creditors. 5. Todeprive of poſſeſſions. 
(1.) wy are you Pouefter'd from all your train? Shakeſp, 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter d ſtag, | 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 


Did come to languiſh. | Shaleſp. As you like it. 
In ſhady bow'r, 3 


More facred and ſequeſter d, though but feign'd, 
Pan or Sylvanus never ſlept. | 
Ye facred Nine ! that all my foul poſſeſs, 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes 
Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens. Pope. 
(2.) Although I had wholly ſequeſtered my civil affairs, yet I 
ſer down, out of experience in bulineſs, and converſation in 


Milton, 


books, what I thought pertinent to this affair, Bacon. 


(3-) A thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy, as decent being 
added unto actions of greateſt weight and ſolemnity, as being 
uſed when men molt fequeſler themſelves from action. Focker.. 

(F.) It was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhions and his 
French ragou's, which ſequeſtered him ; and, in a word, he 
came by his poverty as {ofully as ſome uſually do by their 
riches. + | | pete South, 

SEQUE'STRABLE. adj. [ from ſequeſtrate. .] 1. Subject to 
privation. 2. Capable of ſeparation. _ 

(2.) Hartſhorn, and divers other bodies belonging to the 
animal kingdom, abound with a not uneaſily ſequeftrable (alt. 

: | | Boyle. 
To SEQUE'STRATE. v. n. To ſequeſter ; to ſeparate, 

In general contagions more periſh for want of neceſſaries than 
by the malignity of the diſeaſe, they being ſegueſtrated from 
mankind. | | Arbuthnot on Air, 

SEQUESTRA'TION, #. /. | ſequeſtration, Fren. from /eque/- 
. trate,] 1. Separation; retirement. 2. Diſunion ; dis- 
junction. 3. State of being ſet aſide. 4. Deprivation. 
of the uſe and profits of a poſſeſſion. 
(1.) His addiction was to courſes vain; 
I never noted in him any ſtudy, 
Any retirement, any ſequefiration 5 3 
From open haunts and] popularity. Shakeſ! . Hen. V. 
There muſt be leiſure, retirement; ſolitude, and a ſegueſtra- 


tion of a man's ſelf from the noiſe of the world; for truth 


ſcorns ta be ſeen by eyes much fixt upon inferior objects. S 5. 

(2.) The metals remain unſevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into ſmaller particles, hindering reſt and continuity, with- 
aut any ſegueſtration of, elementary prineiples. Bay le. 
| (3.) Since Henry Monmouth firit began to raign, 


| i Before whoſe glory I was great in arme, 
hat ſequel is there in this argument? An arehdeacon 
is the chief deacon : ergo, he is only a deacon.  Whitgifte.. 
Wye uE. #. /. [from /equer, Latin] 1. Order of ſuc- 
eſſion. An elegant word, but little. uſed. 2. Series; 


I his loathſome ſequeſtration have I had... Shakefp. H. VI. 

(A.) If there be a ſingle ſpot in the. glebe more barren, the 
rector or vicar may be obliged, by. the caprice- on pique of the 
biſhop, to build upon it, under pain of ſequeſtration. Swift. 
SEQUESTRA'TAR. #. /. from ſegueflrate!] One who takes 
from a man the profit of his poſſeſſions. 


* * N 


Taylor. 


SER 


Sen a CLIO, u. J. [Italian, perhaps of Oriental | 
The ę is loſt in the pronunciation.) A houſe —_ women 
ke wo debauchery.” 

t deal more ſolid content to be found i in à con- 

well living, than in the voluptuouſneſs by 

rris. 


here is 2 
ſtant courſe 
raglio. 

SE'R APH. 2. /. [xo] One of the orders of angels. 
He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his na- 
ture, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created beings, than 
the pureſt ſera'b is from the moſt contemptible part of matter, 


and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow under- 


ſtandings can conceive of him. 
As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns, 
SERA en ICAL, c 


Locke. 


255 * 
adj, | ſeraphique, Fren. from ſeraph.] 
SE: A'PHICK. Angelick ; — 2. Pure; heed | 
from ſenſuality. 

(1.) Love is curiovs of little things, defiring to be of 


lical purity, of perfect innocence, and 2 fervour. 


Taylor. 
Serathich arms and trophies. Milton. 
2.) Tis to the world a ſecret yet, 
Whether the L to pleaſe her ſwain, 
Talks in a high romantick ſtrain; 
Or whether he at laſt deſcends 


To like with leſs ſeraf bick ends. 


| Sqwift. 
Se'raPHIm. 2. /. [This is properly the E of ſeraph, 
and therefore cannot have s added ; yet, in compliance 


with our language, /eraphims is ſometimes written. ] An- 
gels of one of the ' heavenly orders. 
To thee cherubim and ſerat bim continually do cry. 


Prayer. 
Then flew one of the ſerafhims unto me, havi a live coal 
in his hand. aiab, vi. 6. 
DODf ſerapbim another row. Milton. 
[ITY adj. [reanian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered z no 
longer green. See Sear. 
The muſes, that were wont bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches ſere. Spenſer. 


He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere, 
Ill-fac'd, worſe bodied, thapeleſs where; 
Vicious, ungentle. 

Ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 


Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 
They ſere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints 1 Dryden. 
On a ſere branch, 
Low bending to the back, I ſat me down, 
Mubag and ſtill. Rowwe's Royal Convert. 
SERE. 2! 


except from this paſſage, the meaning. Can it come, 
like ſeers, from Iren: — * to cut ?] — ; talon. 
Two 

That, mounted on the winds Ty together ſtill 
Their ſtrokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidſt the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death's cold fr 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager ſeres. Chapm. 


Ss NAR. =. . [ ferenage, Fr. ſerenata, Italian, whence, 


in Milton ſerenate, from ſerenus, Latin, the lovers com 


monly attending their miſtreſſes in fair nights.} Muſick 
or ſongs with which ladies are entertained by their lovers 


in 5 
xt dance, or wanton maſk, — 
Or , which the ſtarv d lover fin __ 
To his fair ; beſt with di | 
1 im frallos, what do'ſt thou 
my window do, 


Aw 


So often at 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade ? | 
Shall I the nei nightly reſt invade, 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile 
Will fancies be never ſhould have been the 


To SERE'NE. v. a. [(. 


SerRE'NELY adv. * 


 Sexxg'nensss. =. J [from ſerene.] | 
Sbaleſp. Comedy of Errours. SexE'NITUDE. #. /. [from ſerene.] Calmneſs ; b of 


x. J [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor, 


original. To SEAENA'DE, v. 4. [ From the noun. ] To entertain 


with nocturnal muſick, 


He continued to _ OO noon 
He continued t ſerene 
ulm; 


SERENE. adj. 1 * Latin.) 
placid ; quiet. 2. Unruffled ; me. hl even of 


— peaceful or 2 of mind ; ſhewing a calm 
min 


(1. its live inſpher d - nf 

In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky, Pope. 
(2.) There wanted yet a creature might ere | 

His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 

Govern the reſt. Milton. 


Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all chat i paſt, = 
future circumſpection, and a ferene expeAation of the fu 

life. Grew's Coſmet, 
. Gutta Sau N. 2. J. An obſtruRion in the optick nerve. 
Theie eyes that roll in yain, 

So thick a drop ſerene hath quench d their orbs. Milton. 
SERIEN E. # / [from 2 1 A calm * even- 
in . 

1 Where ever death doth pleaſe bk 

Seas, ſerenes, ſwords, thot, all are there. 


| Ben. 
Fr. ſerene, Lat.] 


bach 4 1. To calm; 1 
z to ten. ot 

(2.) — Take care * 
Thy muddy bew rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. 


to quiet. 2. To clear 


| Philips, 
" By - Calmly z quietly, 
2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. 
(1.) The ſetting ſun now ſhone ſerene! Pope. 

(2.) Whatever practical rule is general — cannot be 
| ſuppoſed innate ; it being impoſſible that men would, without 
ſhame or fear, confidently and by 0g ly break a rule, which they 

t 


could not but evidently God had ſet up. Locke, 

The nymph did le * ſcene appear, | | 
Serene — calmly fair: | 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 


Serenity. 


mind. Not in uſe. 
From the equal diſtribution of the 
flow quietude and ſerenitude in the affectious. 
Sona ITY. 2. /. L ſereniti, Fr. from ſerenus, Lat ] 1. Calm- 
neſs ; mild temperature. 2. Peace; quietneſs ; not diſ- 
. turbance. 3. Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of mind. 

r.) In the conſtitution of a perpetual-equinor, the beſt part 
of the globe would be deſolate; and as to that little that would 
cir 6 there is no reaſon to expett that it would conftantly 


w_> 


— apocs 
Ch (G3 A gre Fare ae e | 


ie y men ſhould ever 
moral rules, with confidence is and fray were they innate, and 

_ ſtamped upon their minis. Locke. 
* 1. J. ( ferge, French ; xerge, Spaniſh, which 
Covaruvias derives from æirica, Arabick ; Skinner from 
Ju Gorman, a mat.] A kind of woollen cloth. 
fame wool one man felts into 2 hat, another weaves into 

cloth, another into kerſey or ſerge, and another into arras. 


Hale. 

Ve weavers, all your ſhyttles throw, 
And bid broad-cloths — ſerges grow. F Gay. 
SERGEANT. =. f Argent, Fren. „Italian, from 
ferviens, Lat. 1. An officer whole buſineſs it is to exe- 
cute 8 of 2. A officer 


magiltrates. petty 
— 3. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge. 4. It 2 a title given to ſome of the king's ſer. 


X 2 —— go rrarg rms, aa 


: thoſe 


S E R 


WN as this fell ſerjcant, Death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh! I could tell. Shakefd. Hamlet. 
When it was day, the magiltrates ſent the ſergeants, ſaying, 


Let theſe men go. | Ar, xn. 35. 
(2.) This is the ſergeant, | 
Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Sb. Mach. 


(3.) None ſhould be made ſergeants, but fuch as probably 8 


might be held fit of 3 Judges | many F Bacon 
E'RGEANTRY, 2. /. [from ſergeant.) Grand ferge is 
that where one holdeth lands of the . ya 
which he ought to do in his own perſon unto him: as to 
bear the king's banner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or 
to be his marſhal, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his 
enemies invade the land; or to find a man at arms to fight 
within the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf ; or to bear 
the king's ſword before him at his coronation, or on that. 
day to be his ſewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit 
is where a man holdeth land of the king, to 
you * yearly 2 _ 7 33 as a 
word, dagger, bow, knife, „ pair of gloves of mail, 
a pair of — or ſuch like. e Convel. 
Se'RGEANTSHIP. . J. [from /erjeant.] The office of a 


ant. | 
Se'rxiss. 2. .. [ ſerie, Fr. ſeries, Lat.] 1. Sequence; order. 
2. Succeſhon ; courſe. | 


(1.) Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the 
text as it lies in the ſerzes of the ile. Ward of Infidelity. 
The chaſms of the correſpondence I cannot ſupply, having 


deſtroyed too many letters to e any ſeries. Pope. 
(2.) This is the ſeries tual woe, 

Which thou, alas! and thine are born to know. Pope. 
SE'RIOUS. adj. [ ſerieux, Fr. ferius, Latin.) 1. Grave; 


ſolemn; not volatile; not light of behaviour. 2. Im- Se'nMountTain, or 
. SERO'SITY. 2. /. | ſerofite, Fr.] Thin or watery part of 


portant ; weighty ; not trifling. | 
Fer) Ah E Neude! while - laugh, all things are ſerious 
round about us: God is ſeriaus, who exerciſeth patience towards 
us; Chrift is ſerious, who ſhed his blood for us; the Holy 
Ghoſt is ſerious, who ftriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts; 


the — Scriptures bring to our ears the moſt ſerious things in 


the world ; the Holy Sacraments repreſent the moſt ſerious and 
awful matters; the whole creation is ſerious in ſerving God, 
and us; all that are in heaven or hell are ſerious : how then can 
we be gay? To give theſe excellent words their full force, it 
ſhould be known that they came not from the prieſthood, but 

the court; and from a courtier as eminent as England ever 


boaſted. | : Teng. 
(z.) Tl hence to London on a ſerious matter. 

There's nothing ſerious in mortality = 

All is but toys. .  Shakeſd. Macdeth. 


Sz'n10UsSLY. adv { from: ſerious, ] Gravely ; folemnly ; 
in earneſt ; without levity. EIS 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful conſideration to any 
one, ſober and in his wits, to think ſeri with himſelf, what 
Dorror and confuſion muſt needs ſurpriſe man, at the laſt 
day of account, who had led his whole life by one rule, when 
God intends to judge him by another. South, 
All laugh to find | 52 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o erſpread thy mind, 
That thou could'ſt ſeriouſly the crowd 
To keep their. oaths, and to believe a God. Dryden. 
RR 
us, that this martyrdom firſt of all made them ſeriocſi inquiſi- 
tive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 


much ſtrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raiſe an 


| earneſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. 
| ; 4: Addiſon. 
Sz/R10USNESS. 2. fo [from /erious.} Gravity; ſplemnity ; 
earneſt attention. MCL 3H CR Gs SLIP 


That ſpirit of rekgiom and ſeriouſneſs viſe alt once, md 


2 ſpirit of libertiniſm und pro tharted up im the om of 


it Atterbury' Sermons. 
8 a: — who then 
conducted him with great filence and ſerzouſne/s to a long gal- 
5 Addifon, 5 > Fo. 


-/'The youth was teceived at the door by a ſervant, 


To Se'RMON. v. 3. [ ſermoner, Fr. from the noun.] 


SE'ROUS. 4 


SER 


Stu 10 N. . 1 — Lat.] The act or 


practice of making fpeec 


Sz &MOCINA'TQR. 3. f. Lermocinor, Lat.] A preacher; 


a 124 wok | 
heſe obſtreperous ſermocinators make eaſy impreſſion upon the 
minds of the vulgar. . Hoxwel. 


ERMON. x. /. | ſermon, Fr. fermo, Lat. } A diſcourſe of 
inſtruction pronounced by a divine for the etification of 


the le. 
As from fer mons, be 


whereof they treat, and muſt be the rul-: 
med. Hooker, 


Dryden. 
1. 10 
2. To tutor; to teach dogma- 


A living ſermon of the truths he taught. 


diſcourſe as in a ſermon, 
tically ; to leſſon. 

(.) Some would rather have good diſcipline delivered plainly 

by way of t, or ſermoned at large, than thus cloudily in- 

wrapped in allegorical deviſes Sen ſer. 

(2.) — Come, ſermon me no farther : 

No villainous "_y yet hath paſt my heart. Shakeſþ. Tinon. 

efeli. n. .. [ files, Lat.] A plant. 


the blood. 
In theſe the ſalt and lixiviated /erofity is divided between the 


guts and the bladder; but it remains undivided in birds. 


| Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occaſions the difficulty of 
ſwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ſero/ity obftrudiing 
the glands, which may be watery, cedematoſe, and ſchirrous, 
according to the viſcoſity of the humour, Arbuthnet. 
j. [ ſereux, Fren, ſereſus, Latin.] 1. Thin; 

watery. Uſed of the part of the blood which ſeparates 
in congelation from the grumous or red part. 2. Adapted 


to the ſerum. 


(2.) This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of ſerum, 
received in ſome cavity of the body ; for there may be alſo a 


dropſy by a dilatation of the ſerous veſlels, as that in the ovarium. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


SERPENT. 2. / [ ſerpent, Lat.] An animal that moves 


undulation without legs. They are often venomous. 
hey are divided into two kinds: the viper, which brings 
young; and the ſxate, that lays eggs. 1-4, 


| She was arrayed all in lily white, 


And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water filled up to the height; 
In which a ſerpent did himſelf enfold, 


That horror made to all that did behold. Fairy Queen, 
— She ſtruck me with her tongue, 
- Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 


They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 


With /er'ent error wand'ring, found their way. Milton, 
The chief I challeng'd : he whoſe practis d wit. 

Knew all the ſerfent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my, ſearch. Pope Odyſſey 


Ss“ PENTINB. 44j. [ ſerpentinus, 23 ferpent.| 1 
Keſembling a ſerpent. 2. Winding like a ſerpent; an 
fractuous. | 


Cx 


(I.) I craved af him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
neaning to free him from ſo ſerpentine a companion as TO. 

| id1ey, 

This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings, a ſerpentine and 

winding tail, and a creſt or comb ſomewhat like a cock. Brown. 


S E R 


——— Nothing wants, but that thy Hape 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhew 
Tny inward fraud. Milton pa-. 77%. 


The figures and their parts ought to have a ſerpentine and 


lo ming torm naturally : theſe ſorts of outlines have, I know 
not what of life and ſeeming motion in them, which very much 
reſembles the activity of the flame and ſerpent. Dryden. 
(2.) Nor can the ſun 
Per feet a circle, or maintain bis way 
One inch direct; but where he roſe to-day | 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 


Steals by that point, and fo is ſerpentine. 
His hand the adorned firmament diſplay'd, i 
Thoſe ſer, entine, yet canftant motions made. Sanays. 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 
Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, ü 
And, loſt in ſand, creeps to the German main? Blackm. 
Se'aperiTINE, 2. / | dracantium.)] An herb, Ainſau. 


SSR PENTIRE Stone. 1. / Fhere were three ſpecies of this 
ſtone known among the ancients, all reſembling one ano- 
ther, and celebrated for the ſame virtues. The one was 
green, variegated with ſpots of black, thence called the 
black ophites; another, called the white ophites, was 
green alf), but variegated with ſpots of white: the third 
was called tephria, and was of a grey colour, variegated 
with ſmall hlack ſpots. The ancients tell us, that it was 
a certain remedy againſt the poiſon of the bite of ſerpents ; 
but it is now jult:y rejected. A 
Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpentine flone, which 
Lath the quality to give any wine or water, that ſhall be infuſed 


therein for four and twenty hours, the taſte and operation of 
the ſpaw-water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the ſpleen 
and gravel. Wotton. 


Se'«PENTCS Tongue. u. /. : [opbioglaſen.] An herb. Ain/w. 
Se'RPET 2. / baſket. Ainſau. 


Se RPi'GINOUS. adj. {from ſerpigo, Lat.] Diſeaſed with a 
ſerpigo, 


he ſkin behind her ear downwards became ſeriginous, and 

was covered with white ſcales. Vi 

SERPIGO. n. ſ. [Latin.] A kind of tetter, 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 


Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 


For ending thee no ſooner. Sbaleſp. 


| She had 123 node with pains on her right leg, and a ſerpigo on 


her right hand ſeman. 

Tr Stn: v. . [ ferrer, French.) To drive hard toge- 
ther; to crowd into a little ſpace. Not received into 
ule, nor deferving reception. 


The fr 
= of the 1 


irits, to ref 


out diſlike. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
Heat attenuates and ends forth the ſpirit of a body, 


— res uy geo ary 
3 


Sr'R RATED, 12 or indentures like the edge of a ſaw. 
All that have ſerrate teeth are carnivorous. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, a | 


| thereto to reach prey, a Side throat to — 
3 toes with 


| bly ſerrateon the 


neck 
„ and 
hooked” talons, one of which is remarka- 
Dierb. Phyfit. Theol. 
his Rick is V knotted, and always armed: one of 
them m—_ a curious ſhark's tooth near an inch long, and in- 
dented or — on both edges: a ſcurvy weapon. Grew. 
GERRA/ TION, a. /. 


ſhape of a ſaw. 
SE'RRATURE. 8. J. (from ſerra, Lat.] Wen * 
teeth of ſa ws. 


Theſe are ſerrated on the edo 
and 


Sroſſer than in any of the reſt. eee 


To Su'*RY, v. a. | ferrer, French; ! Italtau. 1 'To | 


preſs cloſe ; to drive hard together. For ferry Bacon uſes . 
err; but neither ſerr nor /erry are received. 3 


\ 


| Donne. | 


Hill'; Mat. Med. 


and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
in ſome meaſure ; and alſo this 


knitting will nx ow upon earneſt ſtudying, though it be wich- 


and up- 


[ ferratus, Lat.] Formed with jags ' 


« [from ſerra, Latin. } Formation in the 


S E R 
Wich them roſe 8 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and throngi ag helme 3 
Appear d, and ſerried ſhields in thick 2 „„ 
Of death immeaſurable. Miltoz's Par. Loft, 
Foul diffipation follow'd, and forc'd rout ; 
Nor ſerv d it to relax their ferried . . 
SA VAUT. n /. [ ſervant, French ; jervus, Latin. ] "K 
One who attends another, and acts at his command The 
_ correlative of maſter. Uſed of man or woman. 2. One 
in a ſtate of ſubjection. Unuſaal. 3. A word of civility 
uſed to ſuperiours. or e 
| (x) ) ——We are one in fortune; both 
Fell by 


our ſervants, by thoſe men we loyd moſt. Shad. 
L had rather be a country ſervant maid, 


Than a great queen with thus condition. Shak. R. III. 
He diſdain'd not 
Thenceforth the form of ſervant to aſſume. Milton. 
For maſter or for ſervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden. 
(2+) - Being unprepar'd, dots 
Our will became the ſerva-:t to defect, 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrong'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


(3-) This ſubjeftion, due from ail men to all men, is ſome- 
thing more than the compliment of courſe, when our betters tell 
us they are our humble ſervants, but underſtand us to be their 
ſlaves. Swift. 

To SE. RVANT. v. a. [from the noun. a] To ſubject. Not 
in uſe. 1 

My affairs 

Are ſer wanted to others: though I owe 

My revenge properly, remiſſion lies 

In Vollcian breaſts. 


Shakeſp. Cor. | 
To SERVE. 2. 4a. fervir, French ; fervio, Latin.] 1. 
To work for. 2. To attend at command. 3. To obey 


ſervilely or meanly. 4. To ſupply with food ceremon:- 
_ ouſly. 5. To bring meat as a menial'attendant : with iz 
or wp with in, as meat dreſſed in the kitchen is brought 
into another room; with xp, as the room of repaſt is 
commonly higher than the kitchen. 6. To be ſabſ:rvi- 
ent or ſubordinate to. 7. To ſupply with any thing : as, 
the curate /erved two churches. 8. To obey in military 


actions: as, he the king in qo campaigns. 9. 
To be ſufficient to. 10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; to 
ote 41, To help = 


Io offices. 12. To comply 
wih! to ſubmit to. ſa tisfy; ; - content. 14. 
„ ſtand inſtead of any dung to one. [ Se ſer wir de, 
French.] To SERV S himſelf of. To —_ uſe of. A 
mere Galliciſm. 16. To treat: to requite: in an ill 


ſenſe : as, he ſerved me ungratefully, 17. [In divinity.] 
0 mm the ſupreme Being. 18. To Serxve-a'war- 

To ſeize an offender, and carry to © i9. Th 
2 RVE an office. To A any onerous and publick 
duty. 
1: 1+ (8 Becauſe thou * oy bode; ſhould'ſt bree 


me for nought? Sen. Xxix. 15. 
(2) A — gs! ae ador'd, and ſery'd 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. k 


(3-) When wealthy, thy wiſdom not to be 


To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve thee. 8 


(4.) Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs 
* Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. den. 
ii » o($ Bid them , 2 t in the meat, and will 
| come in to dinner. = . Merch. of Ven. 


ub ſerved in, which was right 
| viends, both for bread and meat: 3 
ſorts, all wholeſoine and Bacon. 
Beſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they danced a lit- 
. tle in hantaſtick poſturesz: retired. a while, and then returned 
g up a banquet as at ſolemn funerals. -- Taylor. 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſen wog it uh ſo dreſt, ' 
And hids me welcome ta this this humble feaſt : 3 
13 — 6 Dryezs. 
wi ng flames , 
The ſame meſs ſhould be ſery'd 10 again for — ad 
breakfaſt next mogning. 7 Arbutbnot's Hiſt. J. B. 


7 * 6 * « = * N . 9 
8 7 * 8 * 1 1 * 
* 


8 R R 
nn. 


Moſt —.— might ſerve his wiles. 


(11.) Shall de thus ſerve his country, and the nuts 


hs tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe ? _ Tate. 
_  (22.) They think herein we the time, beca 
3 hold or ſeek e — 


(„.) As the former empty plea ſerved the ſottiſh 55 this 
4 ſerves them to put them into a fool s paradiſe, by feed- 
their hopes, without chan their lives. South. 
Nothing would ſerwe them . but riding. 
One half pint 1 ſerves them both to Si, 


A is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 
. (14+) The dull flat falſehood ſerves for policy, 
"And inthe cunning, truth itſelf's a lye. Pate. 


| 15.) A man muſt know 
he is in the world for ; and withal how to 
| divine's high contemplations, of the 


ſoM@ly the main end 


e himſelf of the 
's ſubtle ſpe- 


culations, and of the natural philoſopher” s minute obſervations. . 


on the Soul. 
would ſerve of this form. Taylor. 
I will ſerve myſelf of this conceſſion. Chillingworth. 


It is much more eaſy for men to . 
ſcdmoſe princi es, which t do not men, but find 
there. pl 2 \ Tillotſon. 
5 If wey elevate themſelves, tis only to fall from a higher place, 


44 1p eraprayinn of other men's wings, neither un- 
_ derſtanding their uſe nor virtue. Dryd. Du Fre 


G75. 5 iloutine hid leave 6. God, him orwe and fear. Mile. 

75 Suanvz. b. 3. 1. To be a ſervant, or flave. 2. To be 
in ſubjection. . To attend: to wait. 4. To engage 
in the duties of war under command. 5. To produce 
the end deſired. 6. To be ſufficient for a purpole. 7. 
To ſuit ; to be convenient. 8. To'conduce ; to be of 


uſe, 9. To officiate of miniſter : as, he ſerved at the 


0 det dinner. 
. (1,) Iſrael ſerved for a wiſe, and fora wife he kept ſheep. Ho 


We will give thee this alſo, for the fervice which thou ſhalt 


ſerve with Gen. xx. 27. 
(2. ] Thou hat made me to ſerve with thy fins ; thou haſt 

 weavied me with thine injqui 
aa N 


4 


Luke, x. 40. 
(40 Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with but conſtrained things, 
© | Whole hearts are abſent too. ShakeſÞ. Macbeth. 
| noble gentlemen came out of all parts o Italy, who 
— great commanders, but Ag ſerved - 3 
ae ut Knotles's Hi the Turks. 
(3.)- The lock . that as the — T Snacratny 


* Wh} herſelf, but to- Feral with another, fo ſhe feared that 


all would not fer we. Si 
(.) Take it, the ad; and when e 


Phi little brand will to light Dryden. 
(.) We have the fummary * 
When time ſhall ſer be to ſhew in 2 1 H. IV. 


As occaſion ſerwes, this noble 

F prince ſhall follow with a 1 x Sal. H. vI. 
_— that; tis with the pr inp 

given me 8 the king, 


r hold ſerve, * 

Shan. 

1 a N elſe, 3 72 
e 

Our ſpeech to worldly ſo 


ſerve. 
periors we frame i 
 ſerveth beſt to inform and perſuade the minds 


W 
-  Wiholeſſens thee, againſt his purpoſeſerves © 
To manifeſt the more thy might. Milton. 


. Attendance of a ſervant. 


Military duty. 12. A wilit 
LU Eftrange. 7+ "this ce: 


ha about much ſe: . ad afl. 
12 was cu ut mu ſer wing, and ſaid, 
5 not care that my filter hath left me to ſerve * 


people unto themſelves, 


diiſtinction of „ and a 


is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy oldier.. 


Hooker. 
them, who 


SER 


Firſt 2 the yiniers of matkone and ypore made by 
the organs which /erwe for articulation, and the variety of mat- 
ter to. which thoſe articulations are ſeverally applied. Holler. 


Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the oftentation of 
rizhes ; and therefore the high price of what ſerves to that 


m_ jnereaſes than leſſens its vent. . Locke. 
e only ſer dall to lead as on to further viſionary prof- 

Saoift. 

N ick. 2 | ſervice, Fr. ſervitium, Latin. ] 1. Me- 


nial office; low bufineſs done at the command of a maſ- 
3. Place; office of a 
ſervant. 4, Any thing done by way of duty to a ſupe- 
riour. 5. Attendance on any ſuperiour. 6. Pre feſſion of 
reſpect uttered or ſent. 7. Obedience; ſubwiſſion. F, 
Act on the en of which poſſeſſion depends. ＋ 
Actual duty; office. 10. Employment; buſineſs. 
atchievement. 13. * 
uſe. 14. Uſeful office; advantage conferred. 15. 
avour. 16, Public office of devotion. 17. Courle ; 
order of diſhes. 18. A tree and fruit. { ſorbus, Lat.] The 
flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed orbicu- 


larly, and expand in form of a roſe, whoſe flower cup 


afterwards becomes a fruit ſha 
wo. which muſt be added, pennated leaves like that of the 


aſh. Miller. 
(1.) ———— The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 


— ow'd his king, and did him ſervice . 
proper for a * 8 Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


ow . J Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt: 
A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſer vice. Shakeſ). 
_ (0) * ſerved prince Florizel; but naw I am out of 


3 | Shakeſþ. 
Thou n 3 2 ſer vice. 


Fbaleſp. 
Theſe that accuſe him are a ks of his diſcarded men; very 


rogues, e er vice. Shak. 
A court, properly a bd the end of it trade and gain; for 


none would go to ſervice that thinks he has enough to live well 
of himſelf, Temple. 
(4.) That ſerviceis not ſervice, 10 being done, 

But being fo allow d. . Chak. Cynb. 
This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice I did for 5 


King Charles. ryden. 
( 5.)—— Madam, I entreat true peace of you 


Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice. * Shateſb. 


Riches gotten by ſerwice, tho' it be of the beſt riſe, yet when 

gotten by flattery, may be placed amongſt the worlt, Bacon. 
6. I am a woman, lacking wit, 

To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons, _ 


Pray do my ferwiceto his majetty. Shateſs. H. VIII. 
(7.) Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs ; ; to thy law, _ 
My ſervices are bound. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

requires no man's ſervice upon hard and unreaſonable 


terms. Tillotf.” Serm. 


(8.) Although they built caſtles and made freeholders, yet 


were there no tenures and ſervices reſerved to the crown ; but 


the lords drew all the reſpect and dependency of the common 
Daw. State of Irel. 
(9.) The order of human ſociety cannot Be preferved, nor 
the ſer wices requiſite to the ſupport of it be ſupplied, without a 
ſubordination of offices. Rog. 
truſt were conſtantly made the 

abilities would endeavour to 


(10. ) If tations of power 
rewards of virtue, men of 


excel in the duties of a religious life, in order to- qualify them- 
ſelves for publick ſer vice. Sari. 


(11.) When be cometh to experience of ſer ujce abrhad, or 


At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of experi- 
ence in ſea-ſervice had "ſomewhat heen ſhrewdly touched, even 
before the fluices of popular liberty were yu open. 

otton's 5 


(12. ) Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſorvics dere 


done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. Sbaleſp. 
| (336) All the veſſels of the * 22 not for uſes of 
be common . — for: mean ſervicet, yet 
. Spelman. 
t˖ K 


ped like a pear or medlar; 


Spenſer. 


S EX. 

(14.) The ftork's plea, when taken in a net, was the 

ſhe did in picking up venomous creatures. L 

Tbe clergy prevent themſelves from 

religion, by affefting ſo much to converſe wi 
caring ſo little to mingle with the laity. 


Gentle fireams viſit populous towns in their courſe, and are Sg'gvitensss. 


at once of ornament 


41 to them. 
That ſervice may y be done, the medicine muſt be given 
in wy quantities. Mead. 


To thee a woman's ſervices are due, 

2 uſurps my body. Shakeſp. X. L. 
4015 Anke to os form of theirs, it muſt ſtand for a 
rule, no ſermon, no ſer vice. Hooker. 
If that very ſervice of G6d in the Jewiſh „ which 
our Lord did approve and ſanctify with his own preſence, had 
fo large portions of the law and prophets, together with the ma- 
ny prayers and read day by day, as equal in a manner 

the length of ours, and yet in that & 
to deſerve blame; is it now an offence that the like meaſure of 


time is beſtowedin the like mag ? 2 Hooker. 


I know no neceſſity why pr ſingle abilities ſhould 
quite juſtle out and deprive the a of the joint abilities and 


concurrent 
—_— the ſervice- book were. 5 X. Charles. 
he congregation was diſcompoſf, and divine ſerwice bro- 
ken off. 
; (17.) Cleopatra made Anthony a ſupper ſumptuous and roy- 
al; howdeit e was no we. = 


(od. Oktober is drawn in a garmentof 
3 a baſket of ſerwices, 
that ripen late. 

Sg rvICEABLE. adj. [ ferviſſable, old French ; from ./er- 


vice.) 1. Active: peg. 3 officious, 2. Uſetul ; be- 
neficial. 
| 's court, with letters from that 


1.) He was ſent to the 
2 containing his own ſerwzceable diligence in diſcovering 
ſo great a perſonage; ; adding withal more than was true of his 
conjectures. | Sidmey. 
I know thee well, a ſerviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs | 
As badneſs could defire. _ Shakeſp. 
22 all ſorts of men, and to 


(2.) Religion hath force to 
ſerviceable ; governors 


make them, in TS  publick affairs, 


the apter to rule with conſcience ; — for conſcience fake, 


the williger — mo,” 4 Hooker. 
charg'd me at our 
Be 1 to my ſon. parting, Shaheſp. 


His own inclinations were to confine himſelf to his own bu- 


ſineſs, and be ſerviceable to religion and learnin 
A book” 2 the revolution, — 


have been — then. Sawift. 
SPkVICEABLENESS. 1. /. Ln frm 1. Offici- 
ouſneſs ; activity. 2. Uſef neſs ; beneficialneſs, | 


He might continually be in her preſence, ſhewin . 
10 — and joy to content her than ever before. 
Sidney. 

(2.) All Aion being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be com. 
manded or faiidden muſt be founded upon 3 


Atterb 


N N e ko, 


1. Sls. 


3 W 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns command. 


do their greaters, and then have they not wit to diſcern the right 


hace font tam, _ 
And fawning take the ſplendid robert boon... | 


ice SE'RVILELY. adv. [from ſervile.] 


was never thought 


of many learned and 8 ſuch as the 


King I. 


Tilden . 
ing as the moſt ſerwiceab 2 could | 


(2. ) The mot eee ee moſt fly i the * 
. - grafiſeſt capacity : for their ordinary conceit draweth a yielding. 


Thomſon, that ſeparates from the rein ay qua, in witk 


than ſerwilely to copy I. 
J =. 7. [from ſrvile] 1. Subject 
Pope. Sanviliity. involuntary E 2. Meanneſs ; 
dependance; baſeneſs. 3. Submiſſion os fear. 4. 


Slavery ; the condition of a flave. 
K. beſides this unha —— can 
poll y seconcile men that own Chr 
diſtant from it? 
The and 


To be a queen in bondage, 
LK e is more ve 


H. VI. 


For princes ſhould be | Shakeſ). 
SE/RVING-MAN. 2. /. ve and man.] A menial ſervant. 
Your niece did more to the duke a ferwing-map, than 


ever ſhe beſtowed on me. Shaheft. Tw. — 
Juſt in the nick ; the cook knock d thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice | 
His ſummons did obey ; 
Each ſerving-man, with diſh in hand, 
'd boldly up, like our train'd band, 
Preſented ted and away. 
With Dennis you did ne'er combine, 
— — — -"xtgh 
cept a bottle now and then, 
Toe welcome brother ſer ving- men. Cæoiyt. 
Se Rvifror, . . | ſerviteur, a 1. — at- 
tendant. A — obſolete. 2. One who acts under ano- 
ther ; a follower. 3. One who profeſſes duty and obe- 
dience. 4. One of the loweſt order in the univerſity. 
(1.) This workman, whoſe ſerwitor Nature is, being only | 
one, the Heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the ſky 


Sachling, 


the name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno; in the water, of 
Neptune ; in the earth, of Veſta, and Ceres. Hooker. 
— Thus are 228 TI 67 
—— 
Conſtrain d to watch in — rain and cold,  Shakep. 
Fearful comment : 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull-delay ; 
Delay s impotent and ſmail-pac'd beggary. Shak. 


.] Our a ueror to ne” e 
ie ot of fach 20 did op oppoſe tes in 2 
(3-) My — lerformer g. -prodges paſs, 
And henceforth I am thy true ſerwitay. Shah, H. VI. 
(4.) His is much of 2 — and educa- 
tion; no more of either than what a poor hungry . ſerwitor can 
be expetted to bring with hi fopem bis elllege* > Savwift. 
Sz'xvITUDE. . /. | ſervitude, Fr. ſervitus, Lat.] 1. Sla- 
very; ſtate of a ſlave ; dependance. 2. Servants collec- 
tively. Not in uſe. 
(1.) Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, whom nature heed famed 
for the ſtate of ſervitude, ſayin 23 


rr them. er. 
You would have fold your king to ſlaughter, 
=- n , . 

ubjects to contempt. Shak, H. v. 

1 4 vt it with — * 
Of ſerantude, — — af 
Or nature: n 

When he who rules is worthieft. Milton. 
Tho! it is | ſhould be | 


in love with a 
eee 


. 


* r him a cumb'rous train 
Of herds, and and numerous /e 
Sz/aum. 3. . [Latin.]: 1. The thin and watery part 


— 
[ 


the nerv 
ſeparated i 


in 
Sts IA Tr ER. } 


In geometry, 


one 
ratio of one half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in ſeſquiplicate 
portion, and not a duplicate —— of — Gr 
the center or the radii ; and conſequently the planets cannot be 
carried about by an harmonically circulating fluid. * | 

| | 4 ? . Prin. 


Sx'SQUIPEDAL. adj. [ ſeſquipedalis, Lat.] Con- 
1 taining 2 — and a half. 
or m 


own part, I am but a ſeſquipedal, having only fix 
foot and -a half ** 5 Addi 55 Guard. 


Haſt thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethiopian, whoſe ſta- 
ture is above eight cubits high, or the ſeſquipedalian pi 4 
Arbuthnot Pope. 


SESQUITE'RTIAN. [In mathematicks.] Having ſuch 4 


ratio, as that one quantity or number contains another 
once and one third part more; as between 6 and 8. Dict. 
Ssss. 2. J. [for afſz/s, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſs charged; 
tax. | 
His was ſo ill paid and „ as the Engliſh ſuf- 
fered — by 22 of his ſoldiers than — gained 
profit or ſecurity by abating the pride of their enemies. 
Davies Hiſt. of Irel. 
SkE'ss ion. 7 Men, Fr. ſeffio, Lat.) 1. The act of fit- 
ting. 2. A ſtared aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſenators. 3. 
The ſpace for which an aſſembly fits, withbut intermiſſion 
or receſs. 4. A meeting of juſtices: as the ent of 
the. peace. | 3 | 
(1-) He hath as man, not as God only, a dominion 
over quick and dead: for ſo much his aſcenſion into heaven, 
and his ſeſſion at the right hand of God do import. 


Many, tho” concede a table-geſture, will hardly allow 
this uſual way of /effor. | Br. Vulg. Err. 
| (2.) They are ready t 
Where you ſhall hold your /e/fion. Sb. K. Lear. 
Summon a ſeſt on that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady. | | Shakeſp 
Weeping, thus beſpake the /efon. Chatm. Hom. O. 
The reſult. Milton. 
Call'd to council all the Achaian ſtates, 
Nor herald ſworn the ſaſſion to proclaim. Poe Od. 
(3. ) It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, that any bill 


that had been rejected ſhould be again preferred the ſame ſeſon. 
| * Clarendon 


The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentiful aſſiſtance, in 
the firſt tom, wherein the pope's vicar declares that Meletius 
. was ordained by Arian. biſhops, and yet his ordination was ne- 
ver queſtioned. | | Stilling fl. 
5 y decrees are enacted, which at the next /eſfor are re- 

pealed. Norris. 
8 
the 


Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in ſefterces, than in 


2 ſum of about 81, 15s. 5 d. half-penny 


2 - 


pounds fterling. Addiſon on Med. 
To SET. v. a. preterite //et ; all, I am ſet. Sat- 
gan, or /atyan, Gothick ; 1 — Pha gg 


Hooker. 


sT EAC. #./. [ ſoſterce, Fr. feftertium, Lat.] Among- 


7 15 


1. To place; to in any ſituation or ; to put. 
2. To put into 2 ſtate, or — Te 


make motionleſs; to fix immoveably. + To fix ; to 
ſtate by ſome rule. 5. To regulate ; to adjuſt. 6. To 
fit to muſick ; to with notes. 7. To plant, not 
ſow. 8. To interſ or variegate with any thing. 


To reduce from « fractured or diſlocated ſtate, 10. To 
fix the aſfection; to determine the thoughts. 11. To 
predetermine ; to ſertle. 12. To eſtabliſh ; to appoint ; 
to fix, 13. To appoint to an office; to aſſign to a poſt. 
14. To exhibit ; to diſplay : with before. 15. To pro- 
1 7 to choice. 16. To value; to eſtimate; to rate. 17. 
o ſtake at play. 18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
19. To fix in metal. 20. To embarraſs ; to diſtreſs; to 
perplex. [This is uſed, I think, by miſtake, for Sefer: 
as, Adam, hard beſet, replied. Milton. 21. To fix 
in an artificial manner, ſo as to produce a parti- 
cular effect. 22. To apply to ſomething, as a 
thing to be done. 23. To fix the eyes. 24. To offer 
for a price. 25. To place in order; to frame. 26. To 
ſtation ; to place. 27. To oppoſe, 28. To bring to a 
fine edge: as, to /r a razor. 29. To point out, with- 
out noiſe or diſturbance : as, a dog /ets birds. 


30. To 
Ser about, To apply to. 31. To SET again. To 
place in a ſtate of enmity or oppoſition. 32. {a Ser 


againſt. To oppoſe ; to place in rhetorical oppoſition, 
33- To SeT #-4.4 To neglect for a ſeaſon. 34. To Ser 
1 To, omit for the preſent. 35. To Ser afide. 
9 6. 70 Sr fide. To abrogate; to annul. 
37. To SET 5. To regard; to eſteem. 38. To Ser 
by. To reject or omit for the preſent. 39. 70 Ser 
down. To explain, or relate in writing. 40. ZoStr 
| down. To regiſter or note in any book or paper; to put 
in writing. 41. To Sr down. To fix on a reſolve. 
42. To SeT down. To fix; to eftabliſh. 43. To Sur 
forth. To publiſh; to promulgate ; 40 make appear. 
44. To Ser forth. To raiſe ; to ſend out on expeditions, 
45. To Set forth. To diſplay; to explain; to repreſent. 
46. ToSeT forth. To arrange; to place in order. 47. 
To Ser forth. To ſhow; to exhibit. 48. 77 Ser 
forward. To advance; to promote. 49. To Sk x in. 
To put in a way to begin. 50. To StT of To deco- 
rate; to recommend ; to adorn ; to embelliſh. It an- 
ſwers to the French relever. 51. To Ser on or upon. 
To animate ; to inſtigate ; to incite. 52. To SET on or 
upon, This ſenſe may, perhaps, be rather neutral. To 
attack; to aſſault. 5 3. To SeT on. To employ as in a 
taſk. 54. To SeT on or upon. To fix the attention; to 
determine to any thing with ſettled and full reſolution, 
885. To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. 56. To Ser our. 
To publiſh. 57. To SET out. To mark by boundaries 
or diſtinctions of ſpace. 58. To Ser out. To adorn ; 
to embelliſh. 59. To SET out. To raiſe; to equip. 
60. To SET out. To ſhow; to diſplay; to recommend. 
61. To SET out. To ſhow ; to prove. 62. To Ser up. 
To erect ; to eſtabliſh newly, 63. To enable to com- 
mence a new buſineſs. 64. To SET wp, To build; to 
ereft. 65. To SET 5. To raiſe ; to exalt ; to put in 
power. 66. To eſtabliſh; to appoint; to fix. 67. To 
Sar up. To place in view. 68. To SeT wp. To place 
in repoſe ; to fix; to reſt. 69. To 8E p. To raiſe by 
the voice. 70. To SET wp. To advance; to propoſe 
to reception. 71. To SET up. To raiſe to a ſufficient 
fortune. 72. This is one of the words that can hardly 
be explained otherwiſe than by various and multiplied 
exemplification. It is ſcarcely to be referred to any radi- 
cal or primitive; it very frequently includes the idea of 
a change made in the ſtate of the ſubject, with forge de- 
of continuance in the ſtate ſuperinduced. 
(.) Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming _— comes in my father. 
1 K 2 


Shak, 


$2 T 


But that my admirable. of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of inp. woman, me, the knave conſtable had 
ſet me i' th' common ſtocks 70 a witch. Shak. 


They that are younger have me in deriſion, whoſe fathers I 


would have diſdained to have ſet with the dogs of m flock. 
„ XXX. 1. 
He that received his teſtimony, hath ſet to his cal, that God 
is true. oy Jobs, Mi. 33. 
They have ſer her a bed in che midſt of of the lm. 
Exel. Auxii. 


God ſet them in the firmament, — vgon 9 
ER. 1. 17. 

She ſets the bar that cauſes all my pain; | 
One oe refuſed, makes all their bounty vain. Dryden. 


The lives of the revealers may be juſtly enough ſe? over 


againſt the revelation, to find whether they agree. terbary. 


(2.) They thought the very diſturbance of things eſtabliſhed 
an hire ſufficient to ſet them on work. Hooker. 

That man that ſits within a monarch's heart, 

Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, | 

Alack I what miſchiefs might he ſet abroach ? Shak. 
| Our princely general, | | 
Will give you audience; and wherein 
It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; ev'ry thing ,t off 


That might fo "mach as think you enemies. Shakeſp. 
This preſent enterprize ft off his head, 
I do not think a braver gentleman | 
Is now alive. Shakeſd. Hen. IV. 
Ye cauſed every man his ſervant, whom he had ſet at liberty, 
to return. Jer. xxxiv. 16. 
Every ſabbath ye ſhall /et it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 


J am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his father. Mat. 
Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and ſet aſide that 


which 1s full. 2 Kings, iv. 4. 


The beauty of his ornament he ſet in majeſty, but they made 
im therefore have I ſet it far from them. Exel. 

The | gates of thy land ſhall be ſet wide open. Nah. iii. 13. 

The 2 have eaten a ſour grape, and the children's teeth 
are fet on edge. Jer. —_ 20, 


- ſhipping might be ſet on work by 3 by tran _—_ 
tions from port to port. acon. 


This wheel ſet on going, © pour a war upon the Venetians 2 


with ſuch a tempeſt, as ua and Trevigi were taken from 


them. Bacon. © 
That this may be done with the more advantage, — 
muſt be ſet a for this examination. | 


Finding the river fordable at the foot of the bridge, he 75 


over his horſe. 
By his aid aſpiring i 
To ſet himſell 3 in glory above his peers. 1555 Milton. 
Equal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 5 
Ads both reſolv d to conquer or to die. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man ſo inconſi derable ; for it /zts him above 


the meaner ſort of company, and makes him intolerable to the - 


| Vetter, So. of the 7. 
Some are recjaimed by puniſhment, and ſome are ſet right by 
good nature. L' Eftrange. 

The fire was form'd, ſhe ſets the kettls on. Dryden. 
Leda's preſent came, 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. Dryden. 
| . Set calf betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſt ructed there in rules of 8 | Dryden. 


Foo labour'd with fo long a courſe, 


'Tis time to ſet at ſc the ſmoking horſe. Dryden. 


The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſer my fonl at eaſt, | 
And murm ring manes of my friend app-a: Dryden. 
—— d in haſte 
The fon of Maia with ſevere decree,. 
To kill the keeper, and to ſet her free. Dryden. 
If pps r er endeavoured to be ſer on 
foot, it is not eaſy: to imagine 


tajnment, Tauillatſon. 
When the father looks Gur on the child elſe 
ſhould, put on the fame coldneſs, till . 


reformation of his fault has ſet him ri again,. and mas 
him to his former credit; et * Lack ä 


eit ſhould at ſirſt gain enter- 


S E 


Err 2 . Ae 


If the fear o a and irrefiftible it on the 
mind, the ider ie tf eee 5 
When he bas once — it rai 


ves him . Wjernine his will 
| "pion his choice, on alt occaſions. 
| — river, 
When Nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 
| Quetet'd the dire kams chat fer the world on fire. = 
A couple of lovers at parting, to et ade f 


hour im the day to think of each other. 


Your fortunes place far above — — 4 
but nothing can /ee — —— it. = 
Their fiett movement and impreſſed 


pulſe of an almighty hand to /e them a Cheyne. 
That the. wheels were but ſmall, * x cuſ- 


tom they have of taking them off, 8 Pape. 
Be frequent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work, whoſe effefts you 


defire to know. wes 2 
(3.) Struck with the fight, inanimate ſhe | 
Set at her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. Garth. 


(4.) Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittereſt 
terms ; which: the gentleman with a ſet geſture and countenance 


ſtill ſoberly related, until the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad 
* fain to give over. Carew. 

e town of Bern has handſome fountains planted; at ſet 
52 from one end of the ſtreets to the other. AddJif. 
) In court they determine the king's good by his defirer, 


eh is a kind of ſetting the ſun by the dial. __ 7 


God bears a different reſpect to places ſet apart and conſe- 
crated to his worſhip, to what he bears to places deſigned to 
common uſes. South, 


Our palates grow into a liking of the ſeaſoning and cookery, 


which by cuſtom they are ſet to. Locke. 


He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 


And /ets men's faith by his opinions. | Prior. 


Againſt experience he believes, 
He argues againſt demonſtration ; 
Pleas d when his reaſon he deceives, | 55 
And ſets his judgment by his paſſion. | Prior. 
(6.) Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 294 
Grief he tames that fetters it in verſe; 
But when I have done ſo, 
Some man, 2 art or voice to ſhow, 
Doth ſet and ſing my pain; 
And by delighting many, frees again 5 
Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. Donne. 
F had one day ſer the hundredth pſalm, and was linging the 
" bros in order to 8 the Ts into the tune. Sper. 
rut uſeth to be ſet upon 2 root or a flip, 
—— n . degenerate. | | 


II proftrate fell, 


Bara 7 Nat. hp. 
To ſhrubs and planits my vile devation paid, 


And ſet the bearded leek to which I pray d. Prior. 
(8.) As with ſtars, their bodies all | PO 
And wings were ry with eyes. Milton. 
High on their with je wels richly 1 15 | 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. | Dryden. 
The body is ſmooth on thatend, and on this tis (ef with 
ridges round the point. 3 
9.) Can honour ſe to a leg? no: or an arm ? no: honour 
Hath no {kill in ſurgery then? no. ' Shnkeft. Hen, IV. 


Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, I on y command. 
ed that my arm and leg ſhould * — — 
with oil. Herbert. 

The fracture was of both the focils of the left leg: he had 


been im great t pain from the time of the ſetting. | Wiſem. 


Credit is gained by courſe of Gn ad ſeldom recovers a 


trum; but if broken, is never well ſet again. Temple. 


* 4 :} Set your affektion on things above, — 
They ſhould ſet their hope in God, and not forget his works: 


Pf. hetviii- 7- 


Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed 
ly, the heart of men is fully /etin them to do evil. Ecet. 
Some I found wond'rous harſh, 


Contemptvous, proud, Jet on tevenge and ſpite. Milton, 


K 


motions demand the i 2 


f 
\ 


f 
\ 


au * SLES 
n en. A. 


De not thine. . 
e nene 
1 to de neh or __  Dendank@. 
Ou hurts are ſo much ſet upon the of the benefits re- 
2 that'we.never think of the beſtower. ele 


"Theſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſorrow, *: 

| Which children vens for toys, and women rain 

For any triſle their fond hearts are fot on. Dryden and bee. 

| Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe and be able 
to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſenſual, we muſt be extreme] 
miſerable when we come unto'the other world, becauſe we 

meet with nothing to entertaim ourſelves. Ti 

No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we are ſet upon) but 
another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. : Locke. 


Minds, atogrter Jo os trade and profit ofen con 


"certain-narrownels of temper. Addiſon. 
Men take an ill-katured in diſappoiating vs in what 

| onr hears are wolt ſef upon Addiſon, au, Shadtator. 
An Eogliſhman, . reflection cannot be 


beter awakened to a ſenſe of religion in general, than by ob- 
| ſerving how the minds of all mankind are ſet upon 
point, «apy to nation dee pe been bree 
Ds ee Addiſon. 
. much concerned when 1 foe young g of fortune 
© whally — org that they negle& all improvements 
in wiſdom and knowledge.  Hddiſon. 
(I.) We may Kill doubt whether the Lord, is ſuch indliffe- 
= eeremonies as thoſe whereot we dil) Fenz did frame his people 


of ſet purpoſe unto any utter diſſimilitude with Egyptians, or 
with any other nat ion. Hooker. 


He remembers only the name of Conon, and forgets the other 


? on ſet purpoſe, to ſhew his country ſwain was no great ſcholar. 


(12.) Of all helps for due perform this ſervice, the 
greateſt is that very ſet and ſtanding order jer inf — which, framed 
0 an common advice, hath for matter and form preſcribed what- 
ſever is herein publickly done. | | Hooker. 

475 pleaſed eaſed the ki fad ne, WA I fe Dink xe, Neb. ii. 


| Heſetteth an _—— to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out all perfection. 


Job, xxvili. 3. 
In ſtudies, whatſoever a man commandeth himſelf, let 
him ſet hours for it; but whatſbever is agreeable to his nature, 
let him take no care for any ſet times: for his W will fly 


to it 
hog fo and preſcribed forms, there is no dqubt 


1 
e Words, being known, are apteſt to excite = us 
”y fervent affections. King 7 * 


Hie 1 9394 "ey nerf ſet, ſhall bruifh my head. 


ayer be an abo. minatign, | 
$4 Wals np Eh petitions find 12 1 r 


Deubam. 
enen e e 


. 
A ien ent e 5556; of | b. 


de yo 


Send a man t. den 
1 deſcribe ſuch a naturaſ form dey | 
preſent eſtabliſh, he cuuld ſcarcely n * 
that ware ſo. fit. 5228 N 

03.) a ſea, ww as tha tw fer zar 

„vn. 12. 

e the beteten er the king is offended 
w ren infoln to an inferior —— ſo the ſovereign ruler of 
the univerſe is affronted by a breach of allegi do thoſe whom 
E n 1 Ni 4 


44%. 
variety of m auer, L. ſet before me 
many / drm _ of ors; 44% Le e 0 Bacon. 
Ref 1 ey knows 1 
us, to return thee 
| Howe tothyeh try and his ſacred houſe ? 
'Eong Sara r'd this time and place, 


rea bore your fight MT Ear ak 


* 


this important 


* ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs _ ow . 


1 * "_ . * 6 \ 
a b Dy tht FP 4 FIT Y * . * * 
4 : bY ' - 9 * 1 1 * 5 
1 2 4 e 8 » * 8 Fr 5 „ y = * 8 5 . 4 £ , 4 i = 5 > N 
4 * er NA u 2 LY TIF © 
' 7 * "Ms y 3 TTX # _ 7 *? * 2 - 
* — . , 
= | 44 * 9 7 . 
: : : , * . 
1 1 
1 
= 


n 2 i259 
* ee 


- Aſparfious weib em id Ua n 

: "0M er th' unhappy Phazton N nee uy 1018 259: 
| 2 ſteedds it ed, 9 6 

. erty 4. 

Wen his fortune ſets before him 1 n 
The and his foul can'withy 

m ned virtue will'decept of 1 AddifowvCad. 


Hb ſupplies his not preſrnt ſcene of action, 


| ſetting his charaHler befor a dae ee 5. his 
— 2 us, ok en 

© fs.) All that be. the 4 | 
I ee i 5 ing bit Titbt fon. 


(16.) Be 1 JED | . wot 
To have a ſon ſet *. decrees at nought? jg 
To pluck down juttice fi Jour: . |; Shateſd. 
 Thebackwardneſs ws. |... ru = will 
make them ſet a greater proach one 5 themſelves, and 
teach them to be ihe, mars cone. to peer v ion 
of others. W055. TO i! 
If we at 3 Wat Nr n be virtu- 
ous, but wea 1 and every thing that A value ſet 
upon it by the — ſnall live — die in "pt n. 


15 
; 279 


Extra Shore: 
VE „ RE Lis 2 


| ten in 1 — and in the diamond * 
We prise the ſtronger effort of his — 
Aud always ſet * gem above the #4 
(17.) What fad diſorders play 4 EY | 
Deſp'rate and mad, at length he. ſes ; +. 0; wat En 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points male gods adore. - N 
(13) Who ſets me elſe? Ti throw i all. Hate RM. 
2 ) Ties 3 treaſure as ydur ſon 
e ame feel, 60 5 
ach banter de et tt 16 
In vulgar metal or vulgar uſe. 'D den. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet — ſtones. cle. 
( 20.) Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and diſcontents 
againſt his majeſty s government, that they firm ſo very few and 
ſo very improper occaſions for them, ſhæa ho hard they are ſet 
F 15 this particular, the bill as a gnevauce. Adiiſon. 
+ (pr. ) The proud 2 laid a ſnare for me, they have. * gins. 


2286 HL & is ?,"t: is oft watts 9 $451 e 
— "_ 


\ (wx. ) Unto thy brother thou ſhalt: . e 
w Deut. 


a 


ev 


* LES 1 
* ad 
;, 
20 


| the Lord ay bleſs thee in all har themes 


With — thou Jir/f thyſelf. co write, 
Thy ineffenſibe ſatines never bittmee.. Dryden. 


(23. I will /et mine ayes _— _— and bring 


them again to this land. — e,. #X1V. 6. 
oy falutes me when I oF: wares pit rat + 

bleſt eyes an' Amorets/! ?:: VPauller. 

1 not a more wicker thingrthan = a rovetous man; 
r one ſerteth his: on ſoul to ſule. ' Reeluf. x. 


9. 
(g= After u was framed, and ready to be ſor together, he 
Was, with infinite labour and charge, ere Wy. land with eamels, 


- OE hot and ſandy, countty hs Knolles, 
4:14 (6). 1 Cernus has betrayid 8 be 
The bitter truths that ouy-Jople eget uphraid: 
72 4 N 5 
1 ee von are doom ' d to die. Dryden. 
L ſet your wit to a fool's? Shakeſp. 
30. 7 They mould make them play- games, or endeavour it, 
2 2 themſelves about it. Locke. 
© ans The king of Babylon ſet himſelf againſt Jeruſalem. 


Ezekiel. 
The devil hath reaſon to. ſet himſelf againſt it ; for nothing 


is, more deſtructive to him than a ſoul armed with 1 


There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſts us again our ry 
enemies, and comforts us under our ſharpeſt ſufferings, when 
all other things fer themſelves againſt us. Tillotſon. 

(32. This periſhing of the world in a deluge is ſet a7ainff, or 
compared with, the viding of the world in the cor flagration. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


S E; T. 


ether 
(33- OO Pants frat, mie 


5 — hh your ſoldierſhip afide, and ut 
.me leaye to tell you you te tn goon ann | r 


* „ Hen. IV. 
In 1585 followed the 


Drake and 


Carliſle; in the which 1 fot gel the taking. of $ St. Jago and St. 


9 as ſurprizes rather than encaunters. Bacon. 

bighet intereſt is not to be deceived about theſe matters; 
3 ſetting afide all other conſiderations, I will endeavour 
to know the tru 


on Meld to that. a 
of each, and ſhew upon 


(35) Tu look into the preten e 
what ground tis that I embrace that of the deluge, 5 124 
Woodward s 


all the reſt. 
Nol now does my neglected mind 

Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: 

Fix . ment there no longet does abide, 

To ta true, or ſet the falſe afide. | 

' $6.) Several . made to the detriment of the Eng- 
liſh merchant, are now intirely ſet afide. 

n—— crc may be 

Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent lates, 

As may ev'n ſet aſide this right of birth: 

If ſons have rights, yet fathers have em too. Rowe. 

He ſhows what abfrdities follow fuch a ſuppoſition, 
and the greater choſe abfurdities are, the more ſtrongly do they 
evince the falfity'of that ſuppoſition from whence they How, and 
conſequently the truth of che! dodrine ſet afide by that ſuppoſition. 


(37-) David behaved himſelf more wiſely than all, fo th WE 
nane was much ſet 7 OY Sam. xvii. 30. 
(38.) You thall hardly edify me, that thoſe'nations might not, 
by the law of -nature, . been ſubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral vritue; though the propagation of ray 
tuth, whereef we ſhall __ in the proper place were 
and not made part of the caſe. — 
(39.) They bare /et. down, that a roſe ſet by 
r han: more * fetie Jus goeth into prick 


Bacon. 
| Some rules were tobe ſet down for the of the arm 
government 2 y. 


The reaſons that led me into the meaning which prevailed on 
my mind, are ſet down. 


An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe can do, * | 


ſet down. _ | Locke, 
L ſhall ſet down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to have 
with one of theſe rural ſtateſmen. Hddiſor. 
) Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more than 

is ſet don for them. Shaheſp. Hamlet. 
very man, careful of virtuous converſation, ftudious 3 


ſeripture, and given unto an abſtinence in diet, was t down 
— == 
One half of my commitkon, and ſet down | 
As beſt thou art experience d, RR 
F Thy country's ſtrength: and weakneſs. | S5 
I cannot forbear deus the beautiful 
dian has made of a wild beaſt, 42 ne 
and making its firſt appearance in a full amphitheatre. Addifor. 
1.) F him ſo reſolutely ſet dbæun, that he was neither 
„8 but SL to be removed out of - 
his town, he incloſed the fame round. 


(42.) This law we may name eternal, 
God before all orhers hath ſet he with h 


, for himſelf to 


do all things by. — Healer. 
(43) ie ws, ©. 

'The rather by theſe arguments of | 

Set forth in your purſunt. . Twelfth Mee. 

The poems, which have been fo il 2 under his name, 
are as he firſt writ them. = Waller. 


(44.) Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet frth flee 


to deſcry the ſeas. 
i enetian admiral had a fleet of fixty fir fireh bio. 
9 of the Turks. 


the Venetians. Trolle, 


(45 .) As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdneſs, it is not hard 
for them to give a goodly and painted thew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the proper to virtue. | Spenſer, 


1 


1 8 


; ; 
1 


"pag 12 


Knolles, 
that order which 


SET 3 
on — Je rh gr pln na 
80 little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured 


have 
they have only ſerved is Jui forth her prag. 


In beſt 


(47+) 2 ———— ti pines 
= ane See the of God, r 


Up higher to the , where we'll 
(45) Up higher oo he plaiy, whe — ©. 7. 


"Toe h worker Milton 

o ſet fort t b | * . 

— red truſt in providence, and a 

of it, are very well ſet forth yr — 

| "Eftrange. 

In | of ſetting one good dinner forth, be. 
'Tis ight madneſs. | 


FA | nr. hag forth yield tha reading may for forward, but not begin 


— 2 r which others <= 
to ſet them forward in the way of 


In the external form of religi ch things a 
or can be ſufficiently 25 


— Som dignity of reli 


or as concvrring with 
— * 


y forward my calami 0b. 
1 — to tho rooms: trees, Zum 
" | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


1 5 an; 


ſelf. 
1 Like bright metal on a ſullen 
My reformation, r 
Shall ſhew more y. _— —__— ou 
Than that which. hath no foil to ſet it Sha led. H. IV. 
The prince put thee into my ſervice for no cther reaſon than 
Sbaleſd. Hen, IV. 
: of thoſe that have carried themſelves 
ill in the fame place; ew ſet off — their me- 
8 dut to direct thyſelf what to avoid. | Bacon. 
8 _— A 
re of ures ne grooper mul laſt. Waller. 
OS 0 es 
: thus in a play ſome characters muſt be'raiſed 
n e 
men, ſe hearts are aimed at, are the occaſion that 
part of the face lies under a kind of diſguiſe, while the 
is ſo much ſet 1 and adorned by the owner. Addiſon. 
E. 5 


ih 


miſtrefles in ſhewing themſelves * 
1 gay and . 


ſenſe and worthineſs of his ch: 5 
0 little fing ularities as, * 


F 
2 


1 
L 
32 


| 1115 

28 
f 

mir 


, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wiſe to this. | 


\ Baroch ſetteth thee os againſt us, to deliver us unto the Chal- | 


Sim aa of God al fg who a 
ce of \ gnation of men, 

join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with 
pn ay et on by miſinformation. South"; Sermons. 


„Nr. 
_ 


ag 


Forward godlineſs, either as betokening the — of God, 


c. * 2 


# 


b Du ref 


the minds of men, may be revienatly | 
Hooker. 


—— — 


1 
We oe as i ane 


A kind of | » that 
—̃ 6 gue hn content A 


_ — 9 | nn 
So. other foes may ſet fon our back. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
_ . Alphonſus, rome: of another of the alleys, ilefing 
men too far into the land, was ſet upon by a Tur 
oa 22 en een Holler. 
3 „ thirty to work : how- 
deit with them, and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet utan „and 
gave them the chace. | Bacon's War w b 87 ain. 
Tf I had been ſet upon by villains, I would have redeemed that 
evil d A ier en. T9 aylor. 
* once 1 am /ef , too late to be whetting 
when I ſhould be - A I Eftrange.. 
When ſome rival power invades a right, | 
Flies ſet on flies, and turtles turtles fight. Garth's Di * 
(53-) Set on thy wife t obſerve. _ Shakeſp. Ot 
(54+) It becomes a true lover to have your heart more ſet uo 
than your qwn, and to bear a tenderer to her 
honour than your fſatisfaCtion. Si 
| G2) The gar | unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to fall 
to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 
better rate * cede to whom the ſame ſhall be /et aut. 


4. 


Stenſer. 
The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot that Ro. | 
has ſet out for him is a bleſſing. L' Eftrange. 


(56.) 1 will uſe no other authority than that excellent procla- 
mation ſet out by the in the firſt year of his reign, and an- 
nexed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacon. 

IF all ſhould be ſet out to the world by an angry whig, the 


conſequence mult be a LINE of our friend for ſome 
months more to his garret Swift. 


| Time and , taken thus for determinate portio of - 
; a ioinite by a of — — — 5 


to be diſtin hed from whe ret by known dar | 
each a twofold acceptation. = Locke. 
8.) An ugly woman, in a rich habit ſee out with jewels, 
_— The Vern pretend they could a f 
(59 e Venetians pr could ſet out, in caſe o 
great neceſſity, — ens 6s war, a hundred gallies, and ten 
galeaſſes. | Addiſon on Haly. 
60.) Barbaroſfa, in his diſeour ſes concerning the conqueſt of 
Africk, ſet him out as 2. molt fit inſtrument for ſubduing the 
kingdom of Tunis. Knolles. 
I could ſet out that beſt ſide of Luther, which our author, in 
the picture he has given us of him, has thrown into ſhade, that 
he might place a ſuppoſed deformity more in view. Atterbury, 
(6r.) Thoſe very reaſons ſet out how heinous his ſin was. 
Atter 
(62.) There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity * 
up, and which deferve all manner of encouragement, — 


<ulact thoſe _ gg to the careful and pious education f 


| poor c Alterbury t Sermans.. 
* r oo'd the maid, 


Set up themſelves, ind drove x e e trade... Pofe. 


(64.) Their ancient habitations negl 

222 up new; then, if — _— | 

a ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe. Ben. Johnſ. Catil. 
1 took the lone, that he had for his pillow, and ſet it up. 
ar. 


Gen. xxviii. 19. | 
Hach delight hath God in men | 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchſafes 
Among them to ſet up his — Milton's. Par. Loft. 
Images were not ſet up or __—_ the heathens, be- 
cauſe they ſuggoſed the gods do be he le the Stilling fleet. ; 
Statues 7 | 4 ure twry —-— 
nent for any noble action. Dryden. 
I ſhall fliew you how an and what tools you 
mult uſe; Moxon's Mech, Exer, 


. . —— — 4; 
— 22 — þ «oh *Þ . * * * 444 = 


men ox the more eagerly to ſcramble ? Locke. 


| | TU ak 2k kingdom from the houſe ef ual, Ny 


as we Arr Sonny conlider that God 


have 


8 E 3 
Putrons, who ſneak from livies worth is dead,” 
With-hold the Halte and atop the bead. 
* oy Iful W 


mare. 


throne of David over Iſrael. ' 2 Sam. iii. 10. 

Of thoſe that lead theſe. parties, if you could take aff the major 

e 3, nay, if you could take off all, 
ap one, and follow him. Suckling. 

er — all occaſions of ſetting up his own countrymen the 
2 of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. Dryden. 

Gro tever practical rule is generally broken, it cannot 

be ſuppoſed innate ; jt being impoſſible that men ſhould, without 

ſhame or fear, ſerenely break a mule, which they could not but 
evidently know that God had ſet wp Locke. 


(67. ) He hath.taken me by my j neck, ſian ne th ghee and 
ſet ime wp for his mark. Job, xvi. 12. 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep bigds from corn and fruit, Bacon. 
Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 
And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults L e de -  Mddiſon, 
(68.) Whilſt we ſet up our ho TY do not fo ſeriouſly, 
por: 


another and better 
__ Wake. 
69.) My right eye e itebes, ſome good Tuck i is near ey 


haps my Am pear'z, 
Ill er LNA ar. 


(70. authors that ſet up this op opinion.» were not 2 
 fativfied with it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

(71.) In à foldier's life there's honour | to be 
lucky hit /ets up a man for ever. E' Eftrange. 

0 SET. v. 2. 1. To fall below the borizas,” as e ſun 
at evening. 2. To be fixed bard, 3. To. be extinguiſh- 
ed or darkened, as the ſun at night. 4. To fit muſick to 
words, 5. To become not fluid 3 to concrete. 6. To 
begin a journey. 7. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or 


poſture of removal. 8. To catch birds with a dog that 


ſets them, that is, lies down and points 2 out; and. 


with a large net. g. To plant, not ſow. It is com- 


monly uſed. in converſation for fit, which, 8 un- 
doubtedly barbar us, is ſometimes found in 1 11. 

To apply one's ſelf. 12, 2. 24 a about... To fall to. to 
begin, 13. To SET in; To become ſetiled in. a, particu- 


Ur ſtate. 14. Ta SE on or upon. Lo begin a march, 


journey, or enterprize. 15. To SET n. To make an 
attack. 16. To SgT out. To have beginning. 17. To 
Ser out. To begin a journey, or 'courſe. 418. To SE 
out. To begin the world. 19. T9 Ser 10 7 apply 
himſelf to. 20. To Ser ,up.. To bez in 4. U. de openly. 


21. 7 ST wp. To bein ce lits., 22. 9 St N 


Ta protets publickly. . 
- (#4) The fun was /er.. Gem. XXVIil., 11. 
Whereas the ſetting ob the pleiades and ſeven ſtars is deſigned 
the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto ſome 


latitudes theſe ſtars do never „ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
_ -,, Thatfumonce ſet, a thouſand.meaner ſtars 

Gave a dim light to violence and Wars. aller. 
Na the latter watch of woſting night, 

Aud ſat tang. 46 kindly ceſtjovite, =» be An. 


& thickerjbillows-heat the Libyan main, 
1 e Orion ſais in wintry rain, * 
Then ſtand theſe troops. Drydes En. 
—— My. eyes no object met, a 
But diſtant ſkies that in the ocean | ſet. ot s Ind. Emp. 
The Julian eagles here their wings diſplays. 
And there like fetting ſtars the Deci lay. Garth. 
- 22 gathering and ſerring af che ſpirits. together to reſiſt, 
eth the teeth to /zt hard one againſt. another. - Bacon. 
(3-) Abijah co rho by. for his eyes were /zt, by reaſon 
his age. d. 4. 
(4-) That I might ing it, madam, to > tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet. 
As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible. Sbaleſp. 
(5. ) That fluid ſubſtance· in a few migutes begins to ſet, as 
the tradeſmen ſpeak ; that is, to exchange its fluidity for firmneſs. 


BY. 


19.) I may neee "whe have tender la Bae Tk 
whether it go not againſt the haie with them w/j — 


(20. *1 We have fock enon 9 


e 


WL 


1. in 1 ike manner ap ſo iy 
Ne 5 car = bz is Gm e, 8 friend of 6 n . 
Ts Re ro erat ne 

| — 3 and a long reſidence . 
BY or m 

1) Eumenes, one of 8 
hint after the denth of his maſter, pe 
Ae tolend im gra foms after which th 
follow him for their own ſecurity. 
— wa ro iy 


9 5 - 
* 6” 


. : 9 


5 


7 dee themſelves vp Po et ITN 509 
Let 4 to teach humanity, and give, 13 4 
y their example, rules for n 2 Dr Wy 


dals who hace once made their court to tho 
out portions, the muſes, are never like to ſet up for . | 


45 four Hy experience, er wer men who ſet up for 2. 


8 n wt 


Mens an the hem 2 
_ e facts ade? in 7 
- 2 ee 


aformnal tale, 


"Hg IF 


wy will ſor ar heyy; 55 diſcourſes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more to the 
EE an S 2 ih ne mg | 
| e e Wanne 4A vember of thi 
© Bacon. 800 each other; things rl related to ea —4 ; 
01 — number of age 46 of w bich one cannot conveniently be 
'" {epagated fm the ret. 2 Any thing not ſown, dat put 
in aftate of ſome growth into the ground. 3. The appa- 
* int fall of the ſun, or other bodies of heaven, below the 


. 4» wager gt dice. 5. A game. 


" 8 $ 
"nota ſh of | 
: The Ba u a ſhin, 


| Us er notou in all e and fe, 
Clad in the mildeit 
and drop oor oars, 


f we flacken our arms; 
ried back wo the . 


(518. He, * re N 


miſtreſſe with- 


. With np oe TOY * 


ee — ·˙— ds. 
; Baſs t Xons, an m'd our 
_ Og ung dag deg} oth * 1 What we hear in converſation has this general . | 


%, 1 - 
n 1 


1 Senſations and paſhons nn ts depend g. | 


1 YE ; 


' , merally but vi 160 
ber · Et e een froſts, ſo they* 2 > hone, TO, 2 N 9 PEE A 1 1 ee. 
| of Mien manch, rr | 
Yor Met: . (from; the weib. Regal; mu opp, 
mer ee . In coplequeaes/of ſome formal ale.” | 
— am I in my 
And little hleſs d with:the of al. Oib. 
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63.) The ſun hath made a golden ſet; 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, RK 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakeſþ. R. III. 
When the battle's loſt and won. 
— That will be ere ſet of ſun. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Before ſet of ſun that day, I hope to reach my Winter-quar- 
ters. | Atterbury to Pope. 
(A.) That was but civil war, an equal ſet, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Dryden. 
(5-) Havel not here the cards for the game, | 
To win this eaſy match plaid for a crown ? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſer ? Shakeſþ. 
When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will, in France, play a | 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
| Shakefp. Henry V. 
SETA'CEOUS. adj. [ ſeta, Latin.] Briſtly ; ſer with ſtrong 
hairs ; conſiſting of ſtrong hairs. 1 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into the 
very pith. | | | | Derbam. 
Se'TFOIL. 2. /. [tormentilia, Lat.] An herb. 


Se'ToN. =. J. [ /eton, Fr. from ſeta, Lat.] A ſeton is made 
when the ſkin is taken up with a needle, and the wound 
kept open by a twiſt of ſilk or hair, that humours may 
vent themſelves. Farriers call this operation in cattle 
rowelling. | 

I made a ſeton to give a vent to the humour. 

SETTE'E. z. /. A large long ſeat with a back to it. 


Se'rTER, 3. /. (from ſet.] 1. One who ſets. 2. A dog 


who beats the field, and points the bird for the ſportſmen. 
3. A man who performs the office of a ſetting dog, or 
_ finds out perſons to be plundered, = 
(1.) When he was gone I caſt this book away: I could not 
look upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who 
was the only ſetter on to do it. . Aſcbam. 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace 


The Er- inſekt, with its Riff ſetaceous tail, terebrates the 
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(2.) The father t the time drew on 
Of ſettling in the world his only fon. Dryden. 
3. Setti d in his face I fee 


Sad reſolution. Milton. 
(4. ) Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas d: | 

Her will alone could ſettle or revoke, 

And law was fix d by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke. Prior. 

(F.) This exactneſs will be troubleſome, and therefore men 


will think they may be excuſed from ſeitling the complex ideas 


of mixed modes fo preciſely in their minds. Locke. 
Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in confirming ſuch 
paſſages as are true in old authors, and ſettling ſuch as are told 


after different manners, Addiſon. 
(6.) His baniſn d gods reftor'd to rites divine, 
And ſettÞd ſure ſucceſſion in his line. Dryden's Xn. 


This, by a ſettled habit in things, whereof we have frequent 
experience, is performed ſo quick, that we take that for the per- 
ception of our ſenſation which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment. | Locke. 

If you will not take ſome care to ſettle our language, and put 
it into a ſtate of continuance, your memory ſhall not be pre- 
ſerved above an hundred years, further than by impertect tradi- 
tion. | . 

(7.) A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, France, and the preten- 
der; they deſire no more: it will ſettle the wavering, and confirmn 


the doubtful. Swift. 


(3.) Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may ſettle the turf be- 
fore the Spring. Mortimer's Hr ſbandry. 
(9.) I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, and, be- 
cauſe I know his value, have ſe:tled upon him a good annuity for 
life. | Ad 'iſen, Ss ectator. 
(10.) Exalt your paſſion by directing and ſettling it upon an 
object, the due contemplation of whoſe lovelineſs may cure per- 


fectly all hurts received from mortal beauty. Boyle. 
(11.) So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 
So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies. 


(12.) When thou art ſettling thyſelf to thy devotions, ima- 
gine thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou ſo careful? | Dua. 


Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings! Shakeſp. H. VI To Se'TTLE. v. 2. 1. To ſubſide; to fink to the bottom 


Fe ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods. At, xvii. 
(3-) Another ſet of men are the devil's ſetters, who conti- 
nually beat their brains how to draw in ſome innocent unguarded 
heir into their helliſh net, learning his humour, prying into his 
circumſtances, and obſerving his weak fide. South. 
Sz'TTERWORT. #. ſ. An herb; a ſpecies of hellebore. 


Se'TTING Dog. A , [cane ſentacchione, Ital. ſetting and 
dog.) A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the 


ſportſman. | | 
—__ obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he has made him- 
ſelf. | | 


Addiſon. 


SE'TTLE. 3. , [rerol, Saxon.) A ſeat; a bench; ſome- 


thing to lit on. 
From the bottom to the lower ſettle ſhall be two cubits. 


| | Ezekiel. 

The man, their welcome firſt expreſt, | 
A common ſettle drew for either gueſt, 

Inviting his weary limbs to reſt. Dryden. 


Zo Se'TTLE. 2. a. [from the noun.) 1. To place in any 


certain ſtate after a time of flutuation or diſturbance. 2. 
To fix in any way of life. 3. To fix in any place. 4. To 
eſtabliſh ; to confirm, 5. To determine; to affirm ; to 
tree from ambiguity. 6. To fix; to make certain or un- 


changeable. 7. To fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful 


in opinion, or deſultory and wavering in conduct. 8. To 
make cloſe or compact. 9. To fix unalienably by legal 
ſanctions. 10. To fix inſeparably. 11. To affect ſo as 
that the dregs or impurities ſink to the bottom. 12. To 
eompoſe; to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. 


(1:) I will ſettle you after your old eſtates, and will do bet- 


ter unto you than at your — Exel. xxxvi. 11. 
8 — L 
Better abode, and my afflited powers 


To ſettle here, Milton, 


and repoſe there. 2. To loſe motion or fermentation ; 
to depoſite fæces at the bottom. 3. To fix one's ſelf; to 
eſtabliſh a reſidence. 4. To chuſe a method cf life ; to 
eſtabliſh a domeſtick ſtate. 5. To become fixed ſo as not 
to change. 6. To quit an irregular and delultory tor a 
methodical life. 7. To take any laſting ſtate, 8. To 
reſt; to repoſe. 9. To grow calm. 10. To make a 
jointure for a wife. 11. To contract. | 

(1.) That country becamea gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which ſettled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown's Puls. Err. 
(2.) Your fury then boil'd upward to a foam; 

But ſince this meſſage came, you ſink and ſettle, 

As if cold water had been pour d upon you. Dryden. 

A government, upon ſuch occaſions, is always thick betore it 


ſettles, Addiſon's Freeholder. 


(3.) The Spinetz, deſcended from the Peleſgi, ſettled at the 


mouth of the river Po. | __ Arbuthnot. 
(4.) As people now, and /ettle, 5 
Fierce love abates his uſual mettle ; 
Worldly defires, and houſhold cares, 2 
Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. | -; - IE, 
(J.) The wind came about and ſettled in the Weſt, ſo as. we 
could make no way. ' Bacon. 


(7.) According to laws eſtabliſhed by the divine wiſdom, it 


vas wrought by degrees from one form into another, till it 


led at length into an habitable earth. | Burnet. 
Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitiſh : by the 
force of circulation it runs through all the intermediate colours, 
'till it ſettles in an intenſe red. Arbuthzxet. 
(8.) When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and 
taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſe/tles on its proper object. 
|  SteFAator, 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 


And thades eternal ſettle 1 his eyes. Pete, 
. | 1 | 


1 
Till the of his highnefs ſettle, 

Po. before — 5 Fake » Winter's Tale. 
(0. He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. Garth. 
(21.) One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occaſions its 
ling more in one place than another, which cauſes cracks and 
ſeittlings in the wall. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Sz'TTLEDNEsS. x. . from ſettle.] The tate of being 

ſettled ; confirmed ſtate. | 2 
What one party thought to rivet to a ſert/edneſs by the ſtrength 
and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects and contemns. 
| King Charles. 
Sz'/TTLEMENT. 2 /. [from /ettle.) 1. The act of ſettling ; 
the ſtate of being ſettled. 2. The act of giving poſſeſ- 
fion by legal ſanction. 3. A jointure granted to a wife. 
4. Subſidence ; dregs. 5. At of v a roving for 
a domeſtick and methodical life. 6. A colony; a place 
where a colony is eftablithed. | 
(2.) My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſtures take, 


With ſettlement as ood is la can make. Dryden. 
([.) Strephon ſfigh'd to loud and ſtrong, 

He blew a ſettlement along; 

And bravely drove his rivals down _ | 
With coach and fix, and houſe in town. Swift. 


(4:) Fullers earth left a thick ſettlement. Mortimer's Huſb. 
(5. ) Every man living has a deſign in his head upon wealth, 


power, or ſett/ement in the world. L'Eftrange. 

Se'TwaL. z. /. valeriana, Lat.] An herb. Dict. 

SEVEN. adj. reopon, Saxon.] Four and three; one 

more than ſix. It is commonly uſed in poetry as one 
ſyllable. | 

Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time | 
"Till ſewer at night. f Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by ſe vent. Gen. 


Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he overthrew and 
cruelly mae ae. with his ſever children. Raleigh. 
Sew bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe ; 
And for Diana ſev'z unſpotted ewes. Dryden's u. 


Si'vENFOLD. adj. [ ſeven and fold.) Repeated ſeven times; 


having ſeven doubles ; encreaſed ſeven times. 
Upon this dreadful beaſt with ſevenfold head, 
He ſet the falſe Dueſſa for more awe and dread. Fairy Queen. 
The ſevenfold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep | 
The battery from my heart. 
Not for that filly old morality, 
That as theſe links were knit, our leves ſhould be, 
Mourn I, that I thy ſevenfold chain have loſt, 
Nor for the luck's fake, but the bitter coſt. 


| Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires | 
Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage. Milton. 


Fair queen, 
Who ſway ' ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, | 
And ſew/nfold falls of diſemboguing Nile. | Dryden. 
Sz'vENFOLD. adv. In the proportion of ſeven to one. 


Whoſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken on him 
o : : Gen. iv. 15. 
7 — thy fight ſevenfold | 


0 1. 
SAVINI CRT. 2. /. | ſeven and night.] 1. A week; the 
time from one day of the week to the next day of the ſame 


denomination preceding or following; a week, numbered 
ractice of the old northern nations, as in 


according to the 


fortnight. 2. We uſe ſtil] the word /evennight or /e'nnight 
in computing time: as, it happened on Monday was 


will be done on Monday /evennight, that is, on the Monday 
after next Monday. 

" (n.) Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itſelf, than juſts with the ſword and lance, maintained 


for a / igt together. | 
s footing here anticipates our thoughts | 


| Shining woods, laid in a 

dheir ſhining. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(2.) This comes from one of thoſe untucker'd ladies whom 

you were ſo ſharp upon on Monday was /e'nnight, | 


dry room, 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


ſevennight, that is, on the Monday before laſt Monday; it 


within a ſevennight loſt 
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Se'veEnNSCORE, as [ ſeven and ſcore.) Seven times twenty; 
an hundred and forty. og 

The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was ſeven- 

core years old, did dentize twice or thrice ; caſting 2 
and others coming in their place. Bacon. 

Se'VENTEEN. adj. [reo pontyne, Saxon.] Seven and ten; 
ſeven added to ten. 

Sz'vzxwrEENTRH. adj. reoponteoda, Saxon.] The ſeventh 
after the tenth; the ordinal of ſeventeen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, the ſecond month, 
the ſeventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. Gen. vii. 11. 

The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the king in the 
ſeventeenth year of his reign, Fudge Hale. 

Se'verNnrH. adj. o Ja, Saxon. 1. The ordinal of 
ſeven ; the firſt after the fixth. 2. Containing one part in 
ſeven, | : | | 

(1.) The child born in the ſeventh month doth commonly 


well. | Bacon. 
— Thy air is like the firſt:: 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth? Start, eye 
What! will the line ſtretch to the crack of doom? 
Another yet? A ſeventh ! I'll fee no more. 


So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he; 1 
Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity: 
Taught from above his magazines to frame; 
Tnat tamine was prevented ere it came. Dryden. 
SE'VENTHLY. adv. [from ſeventh.) In the ſeventh place; 
an ordinal adverb. _ | 
Seventhly, living bodies have ſenſe, which plants have not. 
| Bacon. 
Se'VENTIETH. adj. [from ſeventy.] The tenth ſeven times 
repeated ; the ordinal of ſeventy. | 


SEVENTY. adj, | Handyeopondiz, Saxon. Seven times 


ten. 
Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would maſter all, 
From twelve to ſeventy. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
We call not that death immature, if a man lives till ſeventy. 


Taylor, 


The weight of ſeventy winters preſt him down, 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle 


letter, of which there are reckoned up ſeventy ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions. . 7 | Locke. 
To Se'VER. 2. a. [ ſevrer, Fr. ſeparo, Lat.] 1, To part by 


violence from the reſt, 2 To divide; to part; to force 
aſunder. 3. To ſeparate ; to ſegregate ; to put in diffe- 
rent orders or places. 4 To ſeparate by chemical opera- 
tion, 5. To divide by diſtintions 6. To disjoin ; to 
diſunite. 7. To keep diſtin& ; to keep apart. | 


(1.) Forgetful queen, who ſevered that bright head, 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed. Gran. 
(2.) They are not ſo far disjoined and ſevered, but that they 
come at length to meet. 5 — 
 ——— O ur force by land = 
Hath nobly held; our ſever d navy too 
Have knit again, and float. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


What thou art is mine : 
Our ſtate cannot be ſever'd, we are one, 
One fleſh; to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. Milton. 
(3-) The angels ſhall ſever the wicked from among the juſt. 


| a . ; Matthew, 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd; 
Where ſever'd from the reſt the warrior fouls remain'd. 
| | | den. 
(S.) This axiom is of large extent, and would he Mt 
and refined by trial. Bacon. 
(.) Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt, Shakeſp: 
ow ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, * 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 


To SVE R. v. n. 


 Se'vERAL. adj. [from ever.] 


Ids io 


my huge ſorr0\ws ! better I were diftra&, 
800 ſhould my thoughts be Ded from my griefs ; 


| 93 , loſe | 
The knowledge of ves. Shakeſp, 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or other of its princi- 
ples, and may therefore uſefully be ſought for in that principle 
ſever'd from the others. | . 
(7.) Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun; 
Not 


ed with the racking clouds, 
But ſewer d in a pale clear ſhining ſky. $ 
I will ſever Goſhen, that no ſwarms of flies ſhall be there. 


Exod. viii. 22. 

1. To make a ſeparation ; to make a 
partition, 2. To ſuffer disjunction. 

(1.) The Lord ſhall ſever between the cattle of Iſrael and of 


Egypt- Exod. ix. 4+ 
There remains ſo much religion, as to know how to ſever 
between the uſe and abuſe of things. K. Charles. 
——— Better from me thou ſever not. Milton. 
(8 Fortune, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, 'tis a ſuff*rance panging, | 
As ſoul and body's ſew'ring. Shakeſp. Hen, VIIL. 


1. Different; diſtin from 
one another. 2. Divers; many. It is uſed in any num- 
ber not large, and more than two.. 3. Particular ; fingle. 
4. Diſtinct; appropriate. 1 
(1.) Divers forts of beaſts came from ſeveral parts to drink; 
and ſo being refreſhed, fall to couple, and many times with ſe- 
veral kinds. = Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece and piece, by ſeve- 
ral attempts, in ſeveral ages. Dawies's Hift. of Irel. 
Four ſeveral armies to the field are led, 
Which high in equal hopes four princes head. 
(2.) This country is large, having in it many people, and ſe- 
eral kingdoms. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou mutt aſcribe. Milton. 


We might have repaired the loſſes of one campaign by the ad- 


vantages of another, and after ſeveral victories gained over us, 


might have ſtill kept the enemy from our gates. Addiſon. 
(3-) Each ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, | 
As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. Dryden. 


(4.) The parts and paſſages of ſtate are ſo many, as, to ex- 
preſs them fully, would require a ſeveral treatiſe, 

| | Davies Ireland. 
Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 


Diſparted. | Milton. 
Each might his few ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. Pape. 


Se'veRAL. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 1. A ſtate of ſepa- 


ration, or partition. This ſubſtantive has a plural. 2. 
Each particular ſingly taken. 3. Any incloſed or ſeparate 


place. 4. Incloſed ground. 
(1.) More profit is quieter found 
Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 
Of one lilly aker wk _— 4 | 
Than champion maketh of three. Tuſer's Huſbandry, 
(2.) - This by ſame ſeveral; TOY 


Of head-piece extraordinary, lower meſſes 


Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. _ Shakeſp. 
There was not time enough to hear 
The ſeverals. . Shakeſp. 


That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſſive obſervation of 


theſe ſeverals, as degrees and ſteps preparative the one to the 


other. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Several of them neither roſe from any conſpicuous family, 
nor left any behind them. Addiſen's Freeholder. 


(3-) They had their ſeveral for heathen nations, their ſeveral 

for the people of their on nation, their ſeveral for men, their 
ſeveral for women, their ſeveral for their prieſts, and for the 
high prieſt alone their ſeveral. Hooker. 
(.) There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, but im- 
mediately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat. One 
ſaid to hum, Your lordſhip doth cont 
for they at firſt wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 
Rood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if you take him from 


rous. 


Dryden. 


to other married men; 
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SEV 
the common, and put him into the ſeveral, but will wax fat. 


Bacon. 


Sz'veRALLY. adv. [ from ſeveral. ] Diſtinctly; particu- 


larly ; ſeparately ; apart from others. 
Conſider angels each of them ſeverally in himſelf, and their 
law is, All ye his angels praiſe him. Hooker. 
Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not ſewerally, either of 
them, be ſo complete, that unto everlaſting felicity we need not 
the knowledge of any thing more than theſe two may eaſily fur- 
niſh our minds with. Hooker. 
Th' apoſtles could not be confin'd e 
To theſe or thoſe, but ſeverally deſign d 
Their large commiſſion round the world to blow. Dryden. 
We ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as beauty, and to chuſe 
from the faireſt bodies ſeverally the faiceſt parts. Dryden. 
Others were ſo very ſmall and cloſe together, that I could not 
keep my eye ſteady on them ſewverally ſo as to number them. 
Newton's Optics. 


Se'varALTY. 1. . [ from ſeveral. State of ſeparation 


from the reſt. 

The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part of 
the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom 
of Cheſter, to be ſet forth in ſeveralty. | Bacon. 

Having conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, according to 
their particular requiſites, I am now come to the caſting and con- 
texture of the whole work. Wotton. 


Se'vERANCE. #. [from ever.] Separation; partition. 


Thoſe rivers encloſe a neck of land, in regard of his fruitful- 
_ neſs, not unworthy of a ſeverence, Carew's Survey of Corn. 


SEVE'RE. adj. [ ſevere, French; ſeverus, Latin. ] 1. Sharp; 


apt to puniſh ; cenforious ; apt to blame; hard; rigo- 
2. Rigid ; auſtere ; moroſe; harſh; not indul- 
gent. 3. Cruel; inexorable. 4. Regulated by rigid 
rules; ſtrict, ' 5. Exempt from all levity of appearance; 
grave ; ſober; ſedate. 6. Not lax ; not airy; cloſe; 
ſtrictly methodical ; rigidly exact. 7. Painful ; afflictive. 
8 Cloſe; conciſe ; not luxuriant. 

(.) Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, be al- 


ways more ſevere againſt thyſelf than againſt others. Taylor. 
Soon moy'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: EO 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſewere Milton. 


What made the church of Alexandria be ſo ſevere with Ori- 
en for, but holding the incenſe in his hands, which thoſe about 
im caſt from thence upon the altar? yet for this he was caſt out 


of the church. | Stillinzfleet. 
(2.) Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere 
It ſeems, in thy reſtraint. | Milton 
= In his looks ſerene, 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd and moſt ſevere, 
What elſe but favour thone ? Milton. 
—— Nor blame ſevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes. | Pope's Odyſſey, 
(3.) His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. WIſd. 
( 4.) Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, /ewere and pure, | 
Severe, but in true filial freedom-plac'd, _ ' Milton, 
5. His grave rebuke, 5 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Milton. 
Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. Waller. 
— Taught by thy practice ſteadily to Reer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope, 
(6.) Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit of poets, 
than venture upon ſo nice a ſubje& with my ſewerer ſtyle. More. 
(7.) Theſe piercing fires are ſoft as now ſevere. Milton. 


5 (8. The Latin, a moſt ſevere and compendious language, 


often expreſſes that in one word, which modern tongues cannot 
in more. _ Dryden. 


Seve'reLY, adv. [from ſevere.) 1. Painfully ; afflictively. 


2. Ferociouſly ; horridly. 3. Strictly; rigorouſly, 
(1.) We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends different from 


thoſe for which we undertook the war, and often to effect 


others, which after a peace we may ſevere!y repent, 
(2.) More formidable Hydra ſtands within; 


Whoſe jaws with iron 11 ſeverely grin, 
jane WU 1 * 


Sæuiſt. 
Deuten. 


8S E X 
(3.) To be or fondly or ſeverely kind. 


Seve'rtTY. 2. /. [ ſeveritas, Latin.] 1. Cruel treatment; 


| Savage. SE'XAGENARY. 


8 H A 


years 28 2 22 3 ſexagenariu, , 


adj. [ 
Latin.) Aged 


ſharpneſs of puniſhment. 2. Hardneſs ; power of diſ- SZXTACESIMUA. . , [ Latin. ] The ſecond Sunday before 


treſſing. 3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. 4. Rigo 


ur; 


Lent. 


auſterity ; harſhneſs ; want of mildneſs; want of indul- SEXACE“SIMAL. adj. I from ſexageſimus, Latin.] Sixtieth; 


ence. 
1 ( 1.) I laugh to ſee your ladyſhip fo fond, 
To think that you have ought but Talbot's ſhadow 
Wherean to practiſe your ſeverity. 
He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, 
Which 2 os at — Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Never were fo great rebellidns expiated with fo little blood, as 
for the ſeverity uſed upon thoſe taken in Kent, it was but upon 
a ſcum of people. 1 Bacon. 
There is a difference between an eccleſiaſtical cenſure and ſe- 
verity : for under a cenſure we only include excammunication, 
ſuſpenſion, and an interdict; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity 
every other puniſhment of the church is intended ; but accord- 
ing to ſome, a cenſure and a ſeverity is the ſame. Aytife. 
(2.) Though nature hath given inſets ſagacity to avoid the 
winter cold, yet its ſeverity finds them out. 
| | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
(3.) Confining myſelf to the ſeverity of truth, becoming, I 
mult paſ: Dryden. 


Sbaleſp. 


ä $ over many inſtances of your military ſkill. 
Sgvoca'T10N. 2. , { /eveco, Latin.] The act of calling 
aſide. 
To Sew. for n,. Spenſer. To follow. 
To SEW. v. n. [ ſuo, Latin, } To alter any thing by the 
uſe of the needle. | | 
A time to rent and a time to ſew. Eccl. iii. 7. 
To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 
No man ſeweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment. 
| Mark, ii. 21. 
7 SEW up. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 
If ever I faid looſe bodied gown, ſexv me wp in the ſkirts of it. 
| | | Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
My tranſgreſſion is ſealed up in a 
mane iniquity. | | Job, xiv. 17. 


To Stew. v. a. To drain a pond for the fiſh. Ainſworth, 


 SewER. 9. 4. | eſcuyer trenchant, French; or afſeour, old 
French; from aſſeoir, to ſet down; for thoſe officers ſet 
the diſhes on the table. Newter's Milton.] 1. An officer 
who ſerves up a feaſt, 2. [From ſue, ifſuer. Cowel.] A 
paſſage for water to run through, now corrupted to ore. 

3. He that ules a needle. 1 95 

(1.) — — Marſhall'd feaſt, 
Serv' d up in hall with ſeavers and ſeneſchals: 

The {kill of artifice or office mean. 

The cook and ever, each his talent tries, 

In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe. 

(2.) The fenmen hold that the ſexvers muſt be kept ſo, as the 
water may not ſtay too long 1n the ſpring till the weeds and ſedge 
be grown 85 3 | | Bacon. 

Men ſuffer their private in judgment to be drawn into the 
common ſerver, or ſtream of the preſent vogue. K. Charles, 

As one who long in populous city pent, | 

Where houſes thick, and ſeavers annoy the air, 

Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 

Among the pleaſant villages and farms | 

Adgzjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Milton. 

Sex. #. /. [ ſexe, French; ſexus, Latin.] 1. The property 
by which any animal is male or female. 2. Womankind ; 
by way of emphais. | 5 


Milton. 


(1.) Theſe two great ſexes animate the world. Milton. 
Under his forming hands 2 creature grew, - 
Manlike, but different ſex. Milton. 
(2.) Unhappy ſex ! whoſe beauty is your ſnare; 
Expos d to trials; made too frail to bear. | Dryzen. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ſex once get the 
hater of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. Garth, 


SEXA'NGLED. 
CuxXANCULAR. 


Dry 
SEXA'NGULARLY. adv. | from ſexangular. ] With fix 


SE'XTANT. 1. . Lertant, French.] The fixth part of a 


bag, and thou ſewwefl up 5, 


SHA'BBINESS. 2. 


numbered by ſixties. 
1142 [from /ex and angular, Latin. ] 


Having ſix corners or angles; hexagonal. 
The grubs from their ſexangular abode 


Crawl out unfiniſh'd like the maggot's brood. den. 


angles; hexagonally. 


SEXE'/NNIAL. adj. [ ſex and annus, Latin, } Laſting fix 


years ; happening once in ſix years. 


Se'XTAIN, 2. J. [from /extans, ſex, Latin.) A ſtanza of fix 


lines. 


Circle. 


Se'xTARY. 2. 7. [ ſextarias, Lat.] A pint and a half. 
SE'XTARY. 
Selxr xx. 


SS XTILE. adj. [ ſextilis, Latin.] Is ſuch a poſition or al- 


1. /. The ſame as ſacriſty. Dic. 


m 


pett of two planets, when at 60 degrees diſtance, or at 

the diſtance of two ſigns from one another, and is marked 

_ Fr Harris. 
lanetary motions and aſpects, 

- 3 and 8 Milton. 
The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in its ſextile 
aſpect from the earth's benignity. Glanville. 
SE'XTON. . /. [corrupted from ſacriſtan.] An under officer 

of the church, whoſe buſineſs is to dig graves. 

A A ſtool and cuſhion for the ſextor. Shakeſp. 
When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or beſpeaking a grave 
of the ſexton, the ſame is known to the ſearchers correſponding 
with the ſaid ſextor. * Grant... 


Se'xToNSH1P. x. /. [from ſexton.] The office of a ſexton. 


They may get a diſpenſation to hold the clerkſhip and ſextor- 

p of their own pariſh in commendam. Swift. 
XTU'PLE. adj. | ſextuplus, Latin] Sixfold ; ſix times 
told. | 

Man's length being a 1 from the vertex unto the 
ſole of the foot, is ſeætuple unto his breadth, or a right line 


drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. rown. 


To SHAB. v. 2. To play mean tricks; a low barbarous 


cant word. | 


Sya'BBILY. adv. [from ſhabby.) Meanly ; reproachfully ; 


deſpicably ; paltrily. A cant word. 

, [from fſbab Meanneſs; paltrineſs. 
He exchanged his gay ſbabbingſt of clothes fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ones that would be decent for a much 


older one. | | Spefator. 
SHa'BBY. adj. [A word that has crept into converſation 
and low writing; but ought not to be admitted into the 


language.] Mean ; paltry. 
The dean was ſo „and look'd like a ninny, 
That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate to Jenny. Swiſt. 
To SHA'CKLE. v. a. [from the noun, 


foackles ; haeckelen, 
Dutch.] To chain; to fetter; to bind. 5 88 
It is | 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

Which 


ſhackles accidents, and bults up change. Shaleſp. 

Lou muſt not hace and tie him up with rules about indi- | 
rent matters. | Locke. 

| No trivial price . 
Should ſet him free, or ſmall ſhould be my praiſe | 
To lead him ſhackled. | Philips. 
So the ſtretch d cord the Haclled dancer tries, | 

As prone to fall as impotent to riſe. Smith. 


Saa'cxLes. =. /. wanting the ſingular. [reacu], Saxon, 


/ u. Dutch.) Fetters; gyves ; chains for priſoners. 
| Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, = 


His fhackles empty left himſelf eſcaped cleav. Fairy een. 


— 
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ee is leſs free in mind than in condition 3 
his very will ſeems to be in bonds and /hackles, and 


under durance and captivity. South, 
The forge in fetters only is employed; 
Our iron mines exhauſted and deſtroyed 

In ſhackles. Wer | Dryden's Juvenal. 


Snap. 2. /. [clapea.) A kind of fiſh. 
SHADE. z. J [pcavu, Saxon; ſchade, Dutch. ] 1. The 
cloud or opacity made by interception of the light. - 2. 
Darkneſs ; obſcurity. 3. Coolneſs made by interception 
of the ſun, 4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove or 
cloſe wood by which the light is excluded. 5. Screen 
cauſing an excluſion of light or heat; umbrage. 
tection; ſhelter, 7. The parts of a picture not brightly 
coloured. 8. A colour; gradation of light. g. The 
figure formed upon any ſurface correſponding to the body 
by which the light is intercepted ; the ſhadow. 10. The 
ſoal ſeparated from the body; fo called as ſuppoſed by the 
ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch. A 
ſpirit ; a ghoſt; manes. | 
(1.) Spring no obſtacle found here nor fade, | 
But all ſunſhine. | Milton. 
(2.) The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
And to prevailing ſhades the murmuring world reſign'd. 
1 Roſcommon. 
(3.) Antigenus, when told that the enemy had ſuch vollies 
of arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That falls out well; for this is 


hot weather, and fo we ſhall fight in the hade. Bacon. 
That high mount of God whence light and bade 
Shine both. Milton. 
(4+) Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſbade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. _ | -Shakeſþ. 
Regions of ſorrow, doleful det. Milton. 
Then to the deſart takes his flight; | = 
Where ſtill from hade to ſbade the Son of God, | 
After forty days faſting, had remain d. Milton. 
The pious prince then ſeeks the ſhade, - Os 
Which hides from ſight his venerable maid. Dryden. 


( 5.) ——— Let the arched knife 
| well ſharpen'd now aſſail the ſpreading ſhades | 
Of vegetables, and their thirſty limbs diſſever. Philips. 
few hours. | | Arduthnot. 

(7.) *Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from ſight, 

And caſt in hades what ſeen would not delight. Dryden. 
(8.) White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or 
Hades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Locke. 
(9.) Envy will merit as its rine.. Pope. 
(10.) To Trachin ſwift as thought, the flitting de 


Thro” air his momentary journey made, Dryden. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, | 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt ;- 
Nor e er was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd 
A. fairer ſpirit or more welcome . 5 Ticket. 
To SHADE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To overſpread with 


opacity. 2. To cover from the light or heat; to over- 
ſpread. 3. To fhelter ; to hide. 


of colours. 6. To paint in obſcure colours. 


25 — Thou fhad'ft = 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy ſkirts appear. 5 1. 


(2.) A ſeraph fix wings wore to ſhade- 
His lineaments divine. | 
And after theſe, came arm'd with ſpear and ſhield 
An hoſt ſo great, as cover'd all the field: 
And all their foreheads like the knights before, 


With laurels ever-green were ſhaded oer. Dryden... 
went to crop the ſylvan. ſcenes, . 
And ſhade our altars with their leafy greens. . Dryden. 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded tomb I mourn, , 5 
And with freih bays her rural ſhrine adorn. Fete. 
(3-) Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my head, — 
The good patricians muſt be viſited. Shakefp. . 


(4-) —— Leave not the faithful ſide 


That gave thee being, ſtill ſhades thee and protects. Milton. 


deſire itſelf 


6. Pro- 


In Brazil are trees which kill thoſe that fit under their age in 


4. To protect; to 
cover; to ſcreen. 5. To mark with different gradations , 


* 


S H A 


(5-) The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth | 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. Milton. 
SHAa'DINESS. #. /. [from ſbady.] The ſtate of being ſhady ; 
umbrageouſneſs. | 
SHa'Dow. . . radu, Saxon; ſchadurve, Durch.] 1. The 
repreſentation of a body by which the light is intercepted. 
2. Opacity ; darkneſs; ſhade. 3. Shelter made by any 
thing that intercepts the light, heat, or influence of the 
air. 4. Obſcure place. 5. Dark part of a pictarc.—\ 
ſad is a diminution of tae hit and ſecond light. The 
firſt light is that which proceeds immediately from a 
lightened body, as the beams of the ſun. The iccond 13 
an accidental light ſpreading itſelf into the air or medium 
proceeding from the other. Shadows are threefold : the 
firit is a ſingle ſbagow, and the leaſt of all; and is proper 
to the plain ſurface where it is not wholly poſſeſſed of the 
light. The ſecond is the double adoww, and it is uſed 
— 20 the ſurface begins once to forſake your eye, as in 
columns. The third /badorw is made by croſſing over your 
double fadow again, which darkeneth by a third part. 
It is uſed for the inmoſt ado, and fartheſt from the 
Iight, as in gulfs, welis, and caves, Peacham. 6. Any 
thing perceptible only to the fight; a ghoſt; a ſpirit, or 
ſhade. 7. An imperfe@ and faint repretentation : oppoſed. 
to ſubſtance. 8. Inſeparable companion. 9g. Type; myſ- 
tical repreſentation. 10. Protedion; ſhelter ; favour. 
(1.) Poor Tom l proud of heart, to ride over four inch'd 


bridges, to courſe his own /hadow for a traitor. Shakeſp. 
Life's but a walking /hadoww, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the tage, 
And then is heard no more. | Shakeſp. . 


— Such a nature, 
Tickl'd with good ſucceſs, diſdaius the ſhacdaru-' | 
Which he treads on at noon. | Shakeſþ.. 
The body, though it moves, yet not changing perceivable 

diſtance with ſome other bodies, the thing ſeems to ſtand itil}, as 


in the hands of clocks, and /odowws of lun- dials. Locke. 
2.) — By the revolution of the ſkies 
Night's ſable hadoxrs from the ocean riſe. Denham. 
His countrymen probably lived within the ſhake. of the earth- 
quake and ſhady of the echpſe. | Addiſon. 
(3-) In ſecret /hadow from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. Fairy Rue. 


Here, father, take the /h:4crv of this tree 
For your good hoſt. Shake/þ. King Lear. 

(4.) To the ſecret hadorwws I retire, | 
To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryden, 
(5. ) After great lights there muſt be great ſhadows. Dryden. 
6. Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 
Unreal mock'ry, hence! e Shakeſp. 
(7) If ſubſtance might be. call'd that Fadorzy ſeem d. 

| Milton. 


In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a ſhadow of his 
divine countenance. Raleigh. 
Without the leaſt impulſe or /hadowwv of fate. Milton. 


Amongſt the creatures are particular excellencies ſcattered, 


which are ſome ſhaZowvs of the divine perfectious. Tilton. 

(8.) Sin and her ſhadow, death. Milton. 
Thou my ſhadow 

Inſeparable muſt with me be long. Bilton, 

(9.) Types and ſhadows of that deftin'd ſeed. Milton. 

(10.) Keep me under the ſhadow of thy wings. Palms. 


To SA Dow. v. a. [from the noun.]. 1. To cover witi: 
opacity, 2. To cloud; to darken. 3. To make cool or 
gently gloomy by interception of the light or heat. 4. 

o conceal under cover; to hide; to ſcreen. 5. To 
protect; to ſcreen from danger; to ſhroud, 6. To mark 
with various gradations of colour, or light, 7. To paint 
in obſcure colours. 8. To repreſent imperfectly. g. 1% 
repreſent 2 TY 
(r.) The warlike elf much wondered at this tree, 


80 fair and great, that ſhadowed all the ground. Shen ſer. 


The Aſſyrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a hg. 
doauing ſhroud. . | 


Exh. . 


Su Dr. adj. [ from ade. 


S MN A 
(2.) Miſlike me not for my complexion ; 
Theybadow'd livery of the burning ſun 


To whom I am a neighbour. | 7 
(3.) A yoo ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over flo 


Shakeſp. 


fields and /hadoxwed waters in the extreme heat of ſummer. Si 
(4.) Let ev'ry ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him; thereby ihall we ada 
The number of our hoſt, and make diſcov ry 
Err in report of us. 

« (5.) God thall forgive you Cœur de Lion's death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowwing their right under your wings of war. Chakefp. 
(6.) Turnſoil is made of old linen rags dried, and laid in a 

ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet over a chafing-diſh of coals till it 
boil ; then wring it into a ſhell, and put it into a little gum ara- 
bick : it is good to /hadoxw carnations, and all yellows. Peach. 
From a round globe of any uniform colour, the idea imprint- 
ed in our minds Is of a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed with dif- 
ferent degrees of light coming to our eyes. Locke. 
More broken ſcene, made up of an infinite yariety of inequa- 
lities and /hadowings, that naturally ariſe from an agreeable 
mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. Addiſon. 
(7.) If the parts be too much diſtant, ſo that there be void 
ſpaces which are deeply ſhadowed, then place in thoſe voids 
ſome fold to make a joining of the parts. Dryd. Du Fr. 
(8.) Whereat I wak'd and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively fadow'd. 
Auguſtus is /bagdorwed in the perſon of Eneas. Dryden. 
I have ſhadowed ſome part of your virtues under another 
name. Dryden. 
09.) Many times there are three things ſaid to make up the 
ſubſtance of a ſacrament ; namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the element which /hadoweth or fignifieth grace, and the 
word which expreſſeth what is done by the element. Hooker. 
The ſhield being to defend the body from weapons, aptly 
ſhadawws out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleaſure. Addiſon. 
SA DOwWOR ASS. 2. from ſhadow and graſs ; gramen /yl- 
__ waticum, Lat.] A kind of graſs. | 8 
SuADOW Y. adj. from ſhadow.] 1. Full of ſhade ; gloomy, 
2. Not brightly luminous. 3. Faintly repreſentative ; 
typical. 4. Unſubitantial ; unreal. 5. Dark; opake. 
(1. ) This fbadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns. Shakeſp. 
With /badowy verdure flouriſh'd high, | 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. 
(2. More pleaſant light 
Shadowy ſets off the face of things. 
3. When they ſee 
Law can N ſin, but not remove 
Save by thoſe ſbadoawy expiations weak, | 
The blood of bulls and —— they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muſt be paid for man. Milton, 
(4.) Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a ſba- 
abauy and fictitious nature, in the perſons of fin and death; by 
which he hath interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory 
ev | Addiſon. 


Shake. 


Fenton. 


Milton. 


2 By command, ere yet dim night 

Her ſhadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haſte 

 Homeward. 55 Milton's Par. Loft. 
1. Full of ſhade; mildly 


bottom of the pit up through the Haft. 
from the ſurface of the earth to the center. 


the leaf, the daft of a ſteeple. 
SHAG, u. /. [rceacxa, Saxon. ] 


Milton's Par. Le. of trees, he ſeems to come near the bear kind. 


Sya'ccy, 
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Already has 2 got, | =; „ RP 


Too late begins thole s to ſhun, 0 
Which Phoebus thro' NG has ſhot. Palle. 
They are both the archer and ſbaft taking aim afar off, and 
then ſhooting themſelves directly upon the deſired mark. More. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn, mult ſend the ſhaft below. Dryden. 
(2.) They fink a aft or pit of fix foot in length. Carex. 
The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion, gives a crack 
like the report of a gun, and makes an exploſion fo forcible as 
to kill te miners, and force bodies of great weight from the 
__Wodw. 
Suppoſe a tube, or as the miners call it, a aft, were ſunk 
Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Practiſe to draw ſmall and eaſy things, as a cherry with 
Peacham. 
1. Rough woolly hair. 2. 
A kind of cloth. _ 
(1. ) Full often like a ag-hair'd crafty kern, 
Hath he converſed with the enemy ; | 
And given me notice of their villanies, 
Where is your huſband ? 
He's a traitor. | | 
Thou lie'ſt thou ag-ear'd villain, Shakeſp. 
From the ſhag of his body, the ſhape of his legs, his having 
little or no tail, the ſlowneſs of his gate, and his climbing up 


Grew, 


Sbaleſß. 


True Witney broad cloth, with its hg unſhorn, 
Be this the horſeman's fence. | Gay. 
SHAG. . . [phalacrocorax, Lat.] A ſea bird. 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon ſdags, duck, and mallard. 
Carew. 


hairy, 2. Rough ; rugged. 
(1.) They change their hue, with haggard eyes ſtare, 
Lean are their looks, and fagged are their hair. I 
_ 3 — hide he wears; | | 
| t his ſhoulders hangs the agg ſkin, 
ann bs analy win. 
From the froſty n 5 
. The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga's ſtream _ 
Sends oppoſite, in /hagg y armour clad . 
Her borderers ; on mutual {laughter bent. Phillips. 
(2.) They pluck d the ſeated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the ſhaggy tops 
_ Uplifting bore them in their hands. Milt. Par. I. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, Sy 
By grots and caverns ſbagg d with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 
Be it not done in pri | 


SHA'GGED.Y adj. [from ag.] 1. Rugged; roughly; 


Drzd. 


Milton. 
_ Through Bb went a river large, . 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but gh the Gaggy hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingul ] 0 he uy Milton, 
How would the old king ſmile | 
To ſee you weigh the paws when tip'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your thoulders. Addiſ. 


Le rugged rocks I which holy knees have worn, 


Ye grots and caverns ſbagg d with horrid thorn. Pope. 


SHAGRE'EN. . . [chagrin, Fr.] The fkin of a kind of 


fiſh, or ſkin made rough in imitation of it. 


gloomy. 2. Secure from the glare of light; or ſu]trineſs To SHA'GREEN. v. 4. [chagriner, Fren.] To irritate ; ey 


of heat. 
(1.) The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſbadieſt covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Ailton Par. I. 
Stretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves, 
And Amarillis fills the dy groves. | Dryden. 
(2. ) Caſt it alſo that you may have rooms ſhady for ſummer, 
and warm for winter. Bacon. 
SHAFT. 2. .. [peeape, Saxon.] 1. An arrow; a miſſive 
weapon. 2. [Shaft, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, perpen- 
dicular pit. 3. Any thing ftraight ; the ſpire of a church. 
| (1.) — To pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are taught, 


With /hafts ſhot out from their back-turned bow. Sidney. 


To SHAIL., UV. 2. 


provoke. Both ſhould be written chagrin, 
bas 3 ſide ways. 5 low word. 

Child, you muſt walk ftrait, without ſkiewing and hailing to 
every ſtep you ſet. 3 


To SHAKE. v. a. preter. ſhook ; part. pail. baker, or S 


[pceacan, Saxon; fhecken, Dutch.) 1, To put into a vi- 
brating motion ; to move with quick returns backwards 


and forwards ; to agitate. 2. To make to totter or 


tremble. 3. To throw down by a violent motion. 4. 
To throw away; to drive off. 5. To weaken; to put in 
danger. 6. To drive ſrom reſolution; to depreſs; to 
make afraid, 7, To SHake h2nds, This phraſe, from 
the action uſed among friends at meeting and parting, 


S H A 


ſometimes ſignifies to join with, but commonly to tale 
leave of. 8. Te Saks of. To rid himſelf of; to free 
, from ; to diveſt of. 
(1.) Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth that made all France to quake, 
| Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Sbaleſp. 
I will fake mine hand upon them, and they ſhall be a ſpoil 
to their ſervants. | Zech. ii. 9. 
I Hoof my lap and ſaid, ſo God bake out every man from 
his houſe, even thus be he ſhaker out and emptied. Neh. v. 
| The ſtars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree caſteth her 
untimely figs when ſhe is baker of a mighty wind. Rev. vi. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head: 

With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 

And from his baker curls ambroſial dews diſtil. 
She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 

Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; 

She took the ſign, and /hack her hand again. 
(2.) The rapid wheels bake heav'n's baſis. Milton. 
Let France acknowledge that her aten throne 

Was once ſupported, fir, by you alone. Roſcommon. 

(3. ) Macbeth is ripe for ating, and the powers above 


r 
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Dryden. 


Put on their inſtruments. Shakeſp. 
The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. | Shakeſp. 


When ye depart, ſbale off the duſt of your feet. Mat. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put it 
into ſuch a quivering motion, nat I thought he would have 


ſhaken it off. Tatler. 


(4.) Tis our firſt intent 
To ſbale all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, whilſt we 
Unburthen'd crawl towards death. Shakeſþ. 
( 5.) When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be ſhook by his 
enemies, they perſecuted his reputation. Atterbury. 
(6.) A tly and conſtant knave, not to be bat'd. Shak. Cym. 
| — This reſpite h | | | 
The boſom of my conſcience. | Shakeſp Hen. VIII. 
Be not ſoon ſhaker in mind, or troubled, as that the day of 


Chriſt is at hand. 2 Thef. it. 2. 
Tot my firm faith . 
Can by his fraud be ſhaker or ſeduc'd. Milton. 
(7. With the ſlave, | ED 
He ne er /book hands, nor bid farewel to him, 


Till he unſeem'd him from the nape to th* chops. Shakeſp. 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
| ſhaking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
faſter hold of their religion. Ling Charles. 
(8.) Be pleas'd that I fake off theſe names you give me? 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Sbaleſp. 
If I could fbake off but one ſeven years, 
From theſe old arms and legs, 
I'd with thee every foot. 
Say, ſacred bard ! what could beſtow 
Courage on thee, to ſoar ſo high? 
Tell me, brave friend! what help'd thee ſo 
To ſhake off all mortality? a Waller. 
Him I reſerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after I had h 


Shakeſp. Coriol. 


off the leſſer and more barking creatures. Stilling fl, 
Can I want courage for ſo brave a deed ? 
Tve ſbo⁰ it of : my ſoul is free from fear. Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom and reſpe& : 
we may ſbale off the haughty impertinent. | Collier. 
| — How does thy beauty ſmooth 


The face of war, and make even horrour ſmile l 


| T5 SHARE. v. . 1. To be agitated with a vibratory mo- 


of firmneſs. | 
(1,) Darts are counted as ſtubble: he laugheth at the in 
of ar. = Job, xli. 29. 
2.) — Under his burning wheels 5 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean book throughout, 
All but the throne itſelf of God. Milton, 
(3:) — Thy fight, which ſhould. 


Dryden. 


At fight of thee my heart hes of its ſorrows. Addifon. 


tion. 2. To totter. 3. To tremble; to be unable to 
k ep the body fill. 4. To be in terrour 3 Uo be deprived 


S H A 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 


Conſtrains them weep, and ſbale with fear and ſorrow. Shak. 
What ſaid the wench, when he roſe up again? 

——"Trembled and book ; for why; he ſtamp'd, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. | Shakeſp. 
A baking through their limbs they find, 

Like leaves ſaluted by the wind. Waller. 

(4-) He ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 

Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war, 


2. Impulſe ; moving power. 3. Vibratory motion. 4. 
Motion given and received. 
(r.) If that thy fame with ev be pos'd, 
"Tis a thin web, which — — — 3 
But the great ſoldier's honour was compos d 
Of thicker ſtuff, which could endure a ſbale: 
Wiſdom picks friends ; civility plays the reft, 
A toy ſhunn'd cleanly paſſeth with thee belt. 


ſubſtantial ſtock, without which they are no more than bloſſoms 
that would fall away with every /hake of wind, Addiſon. 
(3.) Several of his countrymen probably lived within the ſhake 

of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of. the eclipſe, which are re- 
corded by this author. Addiſon. 


(4.) Our falutations were very hearty on both ſides, conſiſting 
of many kind h, of the hand. | | 


ſhakes. 


Go then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe, 


He ſaid : the er of the earth replies. Pope's Odyf.. 


SHALE. #. / [Corrupted, I think, for hell.] A huſk ; the 


caſe of ſeeds in filiquous plants, 


* 


Behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the ſbales and huſks of men. 


ought. In Chaucer, the faithe | ſhall zo God, means the 
faith I owe to Gd: thence it became a ſign of the future 


tenſe. The French uſe de voir, doit, doit, in the ſame man- 


ner, with a kind of future ſigniſication; and the Swedes 


has no tenſes but all future, and ſhould imperfect. 
The explanation of Hall, which foreigners and pro- 
vincials confound with will, is not eaſy ; and the difficul- 


ty is increaſed by the 3 who ſometimes give to H 


an emphatical ſenſe of will but I ſhall endeavour, cra/- 
d Miner vd, to ſhow the meaning of Hall in the ſuture 


tenſe.] 1. [SHALL loge. It will ſo be that I mult love; 


I am reſolved to love. 2. ShALL I lobe? Will it be 
permitted me to love? Will you permit me to love ? 
Will it be that I muſt love ? 3. Thou SHALT love, I 
command thee to love ; it is permitted thee to love : [in 
poetry or ſolemn diction] it will be that thou muſt love. 
4. SHALT thou love? Will it be that thou mult love ? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love. 5.; He Shall 


love. It will be that he muſt love; it is com- 


manded him that he love. 6. SHALL e love ? 


It is permitted him to love? In ſolemn language: Will 
it be that he muſt love? 7. The plural perſons follow. 


the fignification of the fingulars. 

486.) It is a mind that h remain. 
. — Shall remain | 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 


His abſolute h? Shak, Cor. 
dee Romulus the great: | | 
This prince a prieſteſs of your blood hall hear, 
And like his fire in arms he Mall appear. Dryd.. Zu. 


That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is the affirmati- 
on whereon all his deſpairis founded; and the one way of re- 
moving this diſmal apprehenſion, is to conymce him that Chriſt's 


death, and the benefits thereof, either da, or, if he —_ the 


condition required of him, all certainly belong to him. 


Hamm. Fund. 


Su LLOOR. 2. /. A fight wocllen ſtuff. 


Dryd. Eu. | 
SHAKE. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. Concuſſion ſuffered. 


Herbert. 
(2.) The freeholder is the baſis of all other titles: this is the 


| Addiſon... 
SHA'K:R. 2. . [from Sale.] The perſon or thing that 


SV !kbaleſp. 
SHALL. v. dgfective. [rceal, Sax. is originally I ozze, or IL 


have Hall, and the Iſlanders tal, in the ſame ſenſe. It 


SHA 


In blue balloon ſhall Hannibal be clad, 
And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid. 
Sna'LLoy. n./. [chaloupe, Fr.] A ſmall boat. 
You were reſolved, after your arrival into , to 
pals to the mine; and, to that end, you defired to have fic John 


Savift. 


Fearne's /hallop : I do not allow of that courſe, becauſe ye can- 


not land fo ſecretly but that ſome Indians on the river ſide may 
diſcover you, who giving knowledge of your paſſage to the Spa- 
niards, you may be cut off before you can recover your boat. 


Raleigh. 

O Our hero ſet | 
In a ſmall allop, fortune in his debt. Waller. 
Sra'LLow. adj. [This word is probably compounded of 
/hoal and Jew.) 1. Not deep; _—_ the bottom at no 
great diſtance from the ſurface or edge. 2. Not intel- 
lectually deep; not profound; not very knowing or wiſe; 
empty; trifling ; futile ; filly. 3. Not deep of ſound. 
(1.) I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was ſhelvy and 
ſhallow ; a death that I abhor. Sbateſp. Merr. Wiv. of V. 
That inundation, though it were fallow, had a long con- 
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S H A | 

In arms of the ea, and among iſlands, there is no great 
depth, and ſome places are plain fballowws. | Burnet. 
Their ſpawns being lighter than the water, there it would not 
fink to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried away 


to the ſballows. bt | Ray on the Creation. 
With the uſe of diligence, and prudent conduct, he may 
decline both rocks and fhallovs, | Norris. 


The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 

loſs to the world; and muſt we now have an ocean of 

mere flats and dallowws, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentl. 

Sya'LLOWBRAINED. adj. [| ſhallox and brain.) Fooliſh; 
futile ; trifling ; empty, wa 

It cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to all good men 

to ſee a company of lewd ſballowbrained huffs making atheiſm, 

and contempt of religion, the ſole * of wit. South. 


SHa'LLOWLY. adv. [from fballow.] 1. With no great 
depth. 2. wry A fooliſhly, | 

8 The load lieth open on the graſs, or but allowly co- 

vered | Carew. 


(2.) Moſt fbalbwhy did you theſe arms commence, 


tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, pe- Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. Shakeſp. 
red for uns 2 x * SHa'LLOWNESS. 2. . [from fballow.] 1. Want of depth. 
be like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the floods 2. Want of thought; want of underſtanding ; futility ; 
of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew obſerva- fillineſs ; emptineſs. : 
bly ſhallower in his days, and would in proceſs of time become (2.) By it do all things live their meaſur d hour: 
a firm land. | Brown's Vulg. Err. We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 
I made a ſballbau forded ſtream, LT Blaming the fballowneſs of our requeſt. Herbert. 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ſcorn d, I cannot wonder enough at the ſballowneſs and impertinent 
And all my faults expos'd. Dryden's All for Love. neal of the vulgar fort in Druina, who were carried away with 


Shallow brooks, that flow'd fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. | 
In /hallow furrows vines ſecurely grow. 
(2. )———— ul ſhew my mind, 
According to my ſhallow ſimple ſkill. 
This is a very /ballow monſter : 
Afraid of him? A very ſhallow monſter, 
The man i' th' moon! A moſt poor credulous monſter. 
„ | Shakeſd. 
The king was neither ſo fallow nor ſo ill advertiſed as not 
to perceive the intention of the French king, for the. inveſting 
-himlſelf of Britaigne. | Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep verſt in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, Milton, 
One would no more wonder to ſee the moſt fallow nation of 
Europe the moſt vain, than to find the moſt empty fellows in 
every nation more conceited than the reſt. Addiſon. 
(3.) If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one 
all the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
ſtrings, as the harp hath, it muſt make the ſound perfeRter, and 
not 15 2 jarring. | Bacon. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Shateſp. 


allow a 
Sua'tLow. 2. /. [from the adjective.] A ſhelf; a ſand; 
a flat; a ſhoal ; a place where the water is not deep. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, | 
But I ſhould think of fhallows and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, _ 

To kits her burial. Shakeſp. Coricl. 
of gravel. | Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
Having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats and allows, 

where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a few words with la- 
mentable conſtruction, and now on the ſudden tranſi , to 
be toſt with their unballaſted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet 
deeps of controverſy, they do grow into hatred of learning. 
9 0 ö Milton. 
— You that ſo oft have ſounded | 
And fathom'd all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And fbailows of his heart, ſhould need no inſtruments 
To advance your ends. WE 
He ſounds and fathoms him, to find 
The /ba!lows of his ſoul. 
—— hc wry Dutch 
Behind their treach'rous allows now withdraw, 
5 And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt. 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the allows of the moving ſand, 
And in mid-ocean left them moor'd a-land, Dryd. Ex. 


SHAM. 2. / 


A fwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but upon fhallowus | 


Denham. 


ſuch an ignorant devotion for his ſucceſſes, when it little con- 
cerned their religion or ſecurity. | ee. 
SHALM. 3. . [German.] A kind of muſical pipe. 
Every captain was commanded to have his ſoldier's in readi- 
neſs to ſet forward upon the ſign given, which was by the ſound 
of a Halm or hoboy. -f Knolles's Hi. of the Tarks. 
SHaLT. Second perſon of Hall. 
To SHAM. v. z. [ ſpommi, Welſh, to cheat.] 1. To 
trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to delude with 
falſe pretences. A low word. 2, To obtrude by fraud 
or folly. 
(.) Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little re- 
d to truth, are ſooner 2 upon by e than by con- 
ience, when they find ves fooled and ſbammed into a 
_ conviction. | | L' Eftrange. 
Then all your wits that flear and fan, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom ] jeſts and 2 purloin, 
And ſlily put them off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior. 
(2.) We mult have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, ham fallacies upon the world for 
current n. IL'Eſtrange. 
[from the verb] Fraud; trick; delufion : 
falſe pretence; impoſture. A low word. 
No /bam to groſs but it will paſs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquiſitive. | L'Eftrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curioſity and vulgar preju- 
dice ſhall be aſſiſted with the ham of aſtrological pa 
"Eftrange. 
He that firſt brought the am, wheedle, or FR. in aſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for. 


Locke. 
That in the ſacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th' unheated gums to fry, %. 
Believe who will the ſolemn /bam, not I. Addiſon. | 
SHAM. adj. Falſe ; counterfeit; fictitious ; pretended. 
Never join the fray, | 


Where the ſham quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 
Sna'uBLeEs. 2. /. [Of uncertain etymology. Sc lia, 
Ital.] 1. The place where butchers kill or fell their 


meat ; a butchery. 2. Itis here im y uſed. 


1.) Far be the thoughts of this from 3 
10 Ro a ſhambles of the parliament-houſe. ö. H. VI. 
I my noble lord eſteems me honeſt. - 


——— Oh, ay, as ſuramer-flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken ev'n with blowing. Shakeſp. Othel. 


S A. 


ne warned a flock of ſheep, that were driving to the ſhambles, of 


their danger: and, upon uttering ſome ſounds, _ 
246 ' 6 routÞnot. 
(2.) When the perſon is made the jeſt of the mob, or his back 


the ſbamblei of the executioner, there is no more con viction in 


the one than in the other. | Pat. 
SaaMBLING. adj. [See SCaMBLingG.] Moving aukward- 
ly and irregularly. A low bad word. 
By that fambling in his walk, it ſhould be my rich banker, 
Gomez, whom 1 knew at Barcelona. Dryd. Span. Fr. 
So when nurie Nokes to at young Ammon tries, 
With hambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe, Smith. 
SHAME. 3. / (reeam, Saxon; /chaemte, Dutch.) 1. 
The paſſion felt when reputation is ſuppoſed to be loſt ; 
the paſſion expreſſ-d ſometimes by bluſhes. 2. The 
cauſe or reaſon of ſhame ; diſgrace ; ignominy. 3. Re- 
proach ; infliftion of ſhame. | 
(..) Lamenting forrow did in darkneſs lye, 
And ſbame his ugly face did hide from living eye. Spenſer. 
Peace, peace, 22 ſhame, if not for charity. | 
— Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd : 
My charity is outrage, ife my ſhame ; 


And in my ſhame lives my forrow's rage. Shak. R. II. 
Hide, = ſhame, | 

Romans, your grandſires images, | 

That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. Dryd. 


In the ſchools men are allowed, without ame, to deny the 

t of ideas; or out of the ſchools, from thence have 

learned, without ſhame, to deny the connection of ideas. Locke. 
(2.) The more ſhame for him that he ſends it me ; 


For I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, 

His Julia gave it him at his departure. E Sbaleſp. 

God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who are the ſbame 
of religion, South. 


I his jeſt was firſt of the other honſe's making, 
And, five times try d, has never fail d of taking; 
For 'twere a ſhame a poet ſhould be kill'd, 
Under the ſhelter of ſo broad a ſhield. Dryden. 
O ame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 


The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtsoy ? y Odyſſey. 
c 


v. 14. 


3.) A foul fame is upon the thief. 


Turn'd t 1 ifs, triumph th to /bame, 
| Caſt on — 12. own mouths; Milton. 
To SAME. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 1. To make aſhamed ; 


to fill with ſhame. 2. To diſgaace. 
.) — To tell thee of whom deriv'd, . 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, weit thou not ſhameleſs. 


mM Shakeſp. 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 


man's boſum : it fills one 


S H A 
Great ſhame it is, thing ſo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world's moſt ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew ; 


Good ſhames to be to ill an inſtrument. | Spenſer, 
Shan thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? Shakeſþ. 


To the trunk of it authors give ſuch a magnitude, as I ſhame 


to repeat Raleigh's Hi. of the V. 


Cruel. Auſter thither hy'd him; 
And with the ruſh of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to waſte 
All his leaves, fo freſh, ſo ſweet, | 
And lay them trembling at his feet. Crafhaw. 


Sna'MEPACED. adj, [ ſhame and face.] Modeſt ; baſhful ; 


eaſily put out of countenance. 
Philoclea, who bluſhing and withal ſmiling, making ſhame- 
facedneſs pleaſing, and pleaſure bamegſaced, tenderly moved 


her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 


Conſcience is a — Hame fac d ſpirit, that mutinies in a 
ull of obſtacles. Shak. R. III. 
A man may be ſbamefaced, and a woman modeſt, to the de- 


gree of ſcandalous. L' Eftrange. 


Your ſbamefac d virtue ſhunn'd the people's praiſe 
And fenate's honours. pop 155 Dryden 
From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the be- 


haviour of our faſhionable Engliſhmen, that makes them ſbame- 
Jaced in the exerciſe of thoſe duties which they were ſent into the 


world to perform. Addiſ. Frech. 

SHAME FA'CEDLY, adv. [from ſhamefaced.] Modeſtly ; 
| baſhfully. 

SHAMEFA'CrE DNESS. #,/. [from fbamefaced.] Modeſty ; 


baſhfulneſs ; timidity. | 
Dorus, having had all the while a free beholding of the fair 

Pamela, could well have defended the aſſault he gave unto her 

face with bringing a fair ſtain of ſhamefacedneſs into it. Sidney. 
She is the fountain of your modeſty : 

You ſhamefac'd are, but — itſelf is ſhe. Fa. Qu. 
None but fools, out of fbamefacedneſs, hide their ulcers, 


which, if ſhown, might be healed. Dryl. Du Freſs. 
SHa'MEFUL. adj. [hameand full.) 1. Diſgraceful ; ig- 


nominious ; infamous ; reproachtul. 2. Full of indig- 
nity indecency ; raifing thame in another. | 
(2.) This all through that great princeſs pride did fall, 
And came to ſhameful end. Fairy Queen. 
For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 
Sei d on by force, judg'd, and to death condemn'd, 
A and accurſt! Milton. 
His naval pr tions were not more ſurpriſing than his 
retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one ſhip, having fled without ſtriking one ſtroke. 
Artuthnot. 


The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, | 
And wins, O fbameful chance! the queen of hearts. Po/e. 
(2.) Phoebus flying ſo molt h H light, | 


And I've power to ſhame him hence: | ir gy cloud impli 

Oh, while you live tell truth and ſhame the devil. Shale). — And hide hm. 7 ** 
1 — — pe © Cleaveland, SHA'MEPULLY. adv. [from ſhameful.) 1. Diſgracefully ; 
— u'd 3 ignominiouſly ; infamouſly ; reproachfully. 2. With in- 


Of all our good, M d, naked, miſerable. Milton. 


dignity ; with indecency ; fo as ought to cauſe ſhame, 


What hurt can there be in all the ſlanders and diſgraces of (x.) But I his holy ſecret | 
this world, if ones but the arts and methods of providence 3 have publi ſu d, impiouſſy, 
to ſbame us into the glories ol G h4ac 1 foodp h age Milton Agon. 
Mere there but one A. 7 9 Would ſhe ly fail in the laſt act in this contrivance of 
the world, and not the world him. South. ofe who are ready enough to confeſs him, both in judg- 
He in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, ment and profeſſion, are, for the moſt part, very proneto deny 
In bonds retain'd his birthright berty, | him hhamefully in their doings. South's Serm. 
And — — till it ſet him free. Dryd. (2. None but that ſaw, quoth he, would ween for truth, 
The the man immortal ſpite, How that maid he did torment. | Fairy Queen. 
ight. Dryden. Sag\meLEss. adj. [from me.] Wanting ſhame ; want- 
» 


int modeſty; impudent ; frontleſs ; immodeſt; auda- 


cious. 
To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not hamele/;. 
* | Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
1x — 


8 H A 
Beyond im ſpin is the wrong 
Thar ſhe this eleſs, thrown on me, Shakeſp. 


The ſhameleſs ory ereof y ſome of their friends, and 
the more fans. juſtification by ſome of their flatterers, makes 
it needful to exemplify, which I had rather forbear. Rateigh. 
God deliver the world from ſuch huckſters of ſouls, the very 
ſhame of religion, and the ſhameleſs ſubverters of morality. 
South's Sermons. 
Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet tis true, 
There are as mad abandon'd criticks too. Po e. 
SHA'MELESSLY. adv. [from Hamelgſi.] Impudently ; 
audaciouſly ; without ſhame. 


The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, ſhameleſsly un- 
covereth himſelf. 


centiouſneſs. Hale. 
SHA'MELESSNESS. . /. [from feameleſe.] Impudence ; 
want of ſhame ; immodeſiy. 

Being moſt impudent in her heart, ſhe could, when ſhe would, 
teach her cheeks bluſhing and make ſhamefacedneſs the cloak 
of /hameleſs:eſs. yang v5 

| He that bluſhes not at his crime, but adds _ hameleſineſs to 
ſhame, hath nothing left to reſtore him to virtue. Taylor. 
SHa'MMER. # /. [from ſbam.] A cheat; an im poſtor. 
low word, 
SuA Mots. . / [ chanoir, Fr.] See. Cramors, A kind 
of wild goat. 
III bring thee f | 

To cluſt ring filberds, and ſometimes III get thee | 

Young ſtamois from the rocks. — 

SHA m_— 1 2 2 — for three leaved gra 8. 
t ound a plot of watercr or — 

flocked — to a featt forthe d time. 8 Pa tr on = 

SHANK. . /. [rceanca, Saxon; — Butch.) 1. 

leg; that part which reaches 


The middle joint of the 
from the ankle to the knee. 2. The bone of the leg. 3. 


The long part of any inſtrument. 
(1. ) Eftſoons her white ſtrait legs were altered 
To crooked crawling 7 of marrow emptied : 


And her = face to * loathſome hue, 5 

And her fine corps to a venom grew. Spenſer. 
» ———- The 88 ſhifts @ © 

Into the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon, 


With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hoſe, well ſav d, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk tanks. x Shakeſp. As you like it. 

A ſtag ſays, if theſe pitiful! fanks of mine were but anfwer- 
able to this branching head, I can't but think how I ſhould defy 


2 Fa. vi. 20. 


He muſt needs be /hameleſ5ly wicked that abhors not this li- 


8 H A 


N hon our ſhall ivilege. 

or age nor r WOOL "OR 
Mr. Candiſh, when without 1 ready to ſhape bis 

— homewards, met a ſhip which came from the 


Phili KNaleigb. 
2 the ſtream, when neither friends nor force, 
Nor {| nor art avail, he bat es bis courſe. * Denham, 
Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I 8 
And ape my fooliſhneis to their deſire. Pricr. 


. (3-) Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such ſbating fantaſies that apprehend 
More than cool reaſon ever apprehends. Shaleſſ. 
It is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſy 
Shates faults that are not. Shakeſp. Otbelio. 
When fancy hath formed and ſbaped the perfecteſt ideas of 


bleſſedneſs, our own more happy experiences of greater muſt 
diſabuſe us. Boyle. 
(4) I was ſhafen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother con- 
ceive me. Pf. li. 5. 
Snare. =. /. [from the verb.] | 
pearance. . 2. Make of the trunk of the body. 3. Be- 
ing, as moulded into form. 4. Idea; pattern. 5. It 
is now uſed in low converſation for manner. 

(1.) He beat me grievouſly in the ſhate of a woman; for in 

the Ha e of a man, maſter Brook, I fear nat Goliah with a 


3 of the locuſts were use, 


The Harte 
battle. 
The other ſhape, 
If Pape it may becalFd that Hape had none, 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. Miltcr. 
1 — and animals the Se we moſt fix on, and are 


ke Locks. 
2.) Firſt a charmin ng ſbate enſlav'd me, z 
An then gave the fatal ſtroke 3 Ri 

ill by her wit Corinna ſav d me, | 
And all my former fetters broke. Addiſon. 


Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, ſeem to have no 


other wiſh towards the little girl, but that ſhe may have a fair 
| ſkin, a fine Hape, dreſs and dance to admiration. Law.” 
(3.) Before the 40 0 ſat 
On either ſide a formidable Milt. Par. Loft. 
(4-) bot: rr 
Contains of good, the perfect ſhape. Milton. 
Sna'PBLESS. adj. [from Par) 28 regularity of 


form; wantin 2 


all LEA. 2 hath — —— & rude. | Shake 
enemies. : * 1 c and ö. 
"Tod Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, | oY He is deformed, ereoked d and fore; woof 
O'ercover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, Ill-fac'd, worſe- bodied, 2 9455 * where, Shak. 
With reeky. , and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. Shakefp Thrice had I loy'd thee, 8" 
(3 .) The Par of a key, or ſuch long hole, the punch can- Before I knew thy fate or name; 
not firike, becauſe the Punt ws not forged with ſubſtance fuf- So in a voice, ſo in a fbapeleſs flame, | 
ficient. ' Moxon. An ls affect us oft, and worſhipp'd be. Donne. 
SHank. =. J [ a, Lat.] An herb. ow the victor ſtreteh'd his eager hand, 
Sus“ KED. adj. [from ſbank.] Having a dank. We tall nothing ſtood, or ſrem's toftand ; 
SuAN KEA. SE [chancre, Fr.] A venereal excreſ- 22 ſnade, e ae d ht, ee 
ceeꝛnce. clouds, 9 I —- Pope. 
— ome objects pleaſe app 2b 
| To SHAPE. V. a. preter. ſhaped ; part. pail. yed end Which out of — — . | 
N ſreyppan, Saxon ; ſcheppen, Dusch. To The /bajeleſs rock, or Pete. 
ſorm; ald with reſpect to external 1 2. SHA'PESMITH. 1 /. { ſhape = 1 One me under 
To mould; to caſt; to regulate ; to adjuſt. 3. To takes to improve 7 form of the A durleſque 
image; to. Conceive. 4. To make; to create. "_ word. | 
lete. No fbapeſmith yet ſet up and! drove a trade, 
2 I that mn not fd for ſportive tricks, To mend the work that proyidence has made. | Garth. 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glaſs. ; SyAa'PELINESS. u. . ! * tics 


I, that am rudely „ and want love's 


To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph.  Shateſd. R. HI. Saar arr. * 


Thoſe nature hath ſhaped 
and ſhoulders 2 
on. 


bead, narrow breaſt, 


2 


Egypt's race : 
| Genes ag deck'd her face. 
42.) Drag — Ye 


lined to a conſumpti- 
Harvey. 


of form. 


ed. 
sHanp. 1. J. | ſchaerde, Triſick.] 


8 of an 
hen veſſel. 2. [Card.] A plant. t ſeems in 
to ſignify a frith or ſtrait. It is ſays Upton, 


8 
I for a gep. 4. A fort of _ 


SS i K 


(2.) — For ED grapes, 
Shards, flats, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on her; 
Yet here the is allow'd her virgin chants, 


Her maiden ſtrewments. 
(2.) Shards or marrows for the pot, 


the looſen'd body found. Did. Hor. 
(3.) Upon that ſhore he ſpied Atin fland, 
There by his maſter left, when late he far'd 
In Phedria's fleet bark, over that per lous hard. Fai. Qu. 
SHA'RDBORN. adj. | ſhard and born.) Born or uced 
among broken ſtones or pots. Perhaps ard in Shakeſpeare 
may ſignify the ſh2aths of the wings of inſets, 
Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
oe JO beetle with his drowſy Roms , 
Hath rung night's yawnin „ there ſhall be done 
A deed of edel note. ka Shakeſp. 


Sn A'!: DED. adj. [from fbard.] Inhabiting ſhards. 
— 9 G _ 3 , 
The Harded beetle in a ſafer hold, 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. 
To SHARE. v. n. [rreanan, peynan, Saxon.) 1. To di- 
vide ; to part among many. 2, To partake with others ; 
to ſeize or poſſeſs jointly with another. 
ſeparate ; to ſheer. 


(r.) 


Shak. Cymb. 


From pcean, Saxon. ] 
Good fellows all, 


Shak. 
man may make trial of his fortune, provided he ac- 
knowledge the lord's right, by ring out unto him a toll. 


Carew. 

Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And fare his burden where he ſhares his heart. 
In the primitive times the advantage 


2 lateſt of my wealth I'll Bare amongſt you. 


Dryden. 
of prieſthood * 


iy fbared among all the order, and none of that character had 


any ſuperiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a fal ſnood would be too heavy for one 
do bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is ſhared 


among many. | Addiſon, Spect. 
Suppoſe I hare my fortune equally between my children and 
a ſtranger, will that unite them? Swift. 


(2.) The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and the 
other quarter never muſtered or ſeen, comes ſhortly to demand 
payment of his whole account ; where, by good 

| in a}. xy Deg cid or dimes of der fore, 


receiveth his debt. © Spenſer on Ireland. 
In vain does valour bleed, . | 
While avarice and rapine ſbare the land. Milton. 
Go, ſilently enjoy your part of grief, 
And ſhare the ſad inheritance with me. Dryden. 


Wayv'd by the wanton winds his banner flies, 


All maiden white, and bares the people's eyes - Dryden. 
This was the prince decreed 
To ſhare his ſceptre. Dryd. An. 


Not a love of li , nor thirſt of honour, 
Drew you thus far; but hopes to ſhare the ſpoil 


Of conquer'd towns and plunder'd provinces. Addi. Cato. 


All night it rains, the ſhews return with day; 


bl 
Great Jove with Cæſar bares his ſoy'reign ſway. Logie. 
(3) With ſwift wheel reverſe deep ent'ring ſbar'd*” 
Sealp, face, and ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides, 
And the r d viſage hangs on equal ſides. Dryden. 


To SHA?.E. v. 2. To have part; to have a dividend. 
i J am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
To fare with me in glory any more. 
| haſte theſe ſacred rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs Sar 4; 
But this untainted year is all your own. | Dryden. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to Hare in the 

goods of his father. | | Locke, 
This is Dutch partnerſhip, to bare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 

SHARE. #./ [from the verb.] 
dend obtained. 2. Togo ſhares ; to partake. 3. A 
contributed- 4. [Scean, Saxon.] The blade of the 
that cuts the ground. | 


very juſt man, that now pines with want, 


ow 


P 


1.) If 
1 = a — 2 mae 


3. To cut; to 


means of fbme 


SHARK. 2. /, [canis carcharias, Lat.] 1. 


$hak. Hen. IV. 


Suit. 
1. Part; allotment; divi- 
= damnation of ſouls. | 
| To SHARK. 9. 4. 


S H A 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxy + 
Now heaps upon — with vaſt berg Milton. 
The ſubdued territory was divided into crea er and aller 
foares, beſides that reſerved to the prince, © ' Temple. 
| I'll give you arms; burn, raviſh, an! def roy: | 
For my own Hare one beauty I deſign ; 
Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. Dryden. 
While fortune favour'd, 
TI made ſome figure ; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fime. Dryd. En. 
— The youths have equal ſhare | ny 
In Marcia's withes, and divide their ſiſter. Addiſ. Cato. 
In poets; as true genius is but rare, 
True taſte as ſeldom is the criuck's Hare. Pope. 


He who doth not perform that part aſſigned him, is a very 
miſchievous member of the publick ; becauſe he takes his hare 
of the profit, and yet leaves his Hare of the burden to be born 

by others. | Safe. 

(2.) They went a hunting, and every one to go fare and 
ſhare alike in what they took. L'Eftrange. 

* deſirous that every one ſhould have their full Har- 
of the favors of God, they would not only be content, but 
glad to ſee one another happy in the little enjoyments of this 
tranſi life. — | Law. 
(3+) Theſe, although they bear a hre in the diſcharge, yet 
have different offices in the compoſition. Brown's V, E. 

(4.) Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 


Of lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining are. Doden. 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round, 

And ſharpen'd bares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden. 
Incumbent o'er the ſhining hre | 

The maſter leans, removes th obſtructive clay. Thomſon. 


For clay the coulter is long and bending, aad the ſhare nar- 
row. | Mortimer. 
SHA'RE BONE. 2. /. Lare and bone.) The os pubis; the 

bone that divides the trunk from the limbs. | 
The _— bracing together the two oſſa pubis, or he 
bones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker and Jaxer in women 


than men. Derham. 
Sta'ner. 3. { [from are.] 1. One who divides, or 
apportions to others; a divider. 2. A partaker ; one 


who participates any thing with others. | 
(2.) Moſt it ſeem'd the French king to import, | 
As ſharer in his daughter's injury. Daniel's Civ. War. 
People not allowed to be barers with their companions in good 
fortune, will hardly agree to be ſharers in bad. L Eſtrange. 
An overgrown eſtate falling into the hands of one that has 
many children, it is broken into ſo man; portions as render the 
ſharers rich enough. Addiſon, 
| You muſt have known it. 
— Indeed I did, then favour'd by the king, 
And by that means a ſbarer in the ſecyet. Rowe. 
If, by taking on himſelf human nature at large, he hath a 
compaſſionate and tender ſerfſe of the infirmities of mankind in 
eneral, he muſt needs, in a peculiar manner, feel and commi- 
— the infirmities of the poor, in which he himſelf was fo 
eminent a ſharer. Atterbury. 
I ſuffer many things as an author militant, whereof in your 
days of probation you have been a ſbarer. Pope to Swift, 
A voracious 
ſea-fiſh. 2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills his 
pockets by fly tricks. A low word. 3. Trick; fraud; 
petty rapine. A low word, . 
(1. ) His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate, | 
The direful ſhark.  Thomſon's Sum. 
(2.) David's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like ſo many 
ſharks and runnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment an 
ill nature out of itſelf, and ſeeking that by petition which they 
ight have commanded by their Ford. _ South, 
63. Wretches wha live upon the bark, and other mens ſins; 
the common poiſoners of youth, equally deſperate in their for- 
tunes and their manners, and getting their very bread by the 
Sout v 


To pick up haſtily or lily. 
———— Young Fontinbras, | 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 


T M 2 


S H A 
Hath in the ſkits of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a liſt of landleſs reſolutes. Shakeſp. Haul. 
To SHARK. b. u. 1. To play the petty thief. A low word. 
2. To cheat; to trick. A low word. 3. To SHaARrx, 
To fawn upon for a dinner. | £ 
(1.) The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, fharking 
life, hateful wherever ſhe comes. L' Eftrange. 
(2.) There are cheats by natural inclination as well as by 

corruption: nature taught this boy to ſhark, not diſcipline. 

L' Eftrange. 
The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which heretofore made this 
nation ſo great in the eyes of all the world, ſeems utterly ex - 
tin ; and we are degenerated into a mean, ſharking, fallacious, 
undermining converſe, there being a ſnare and a trapan almoſt 
in every word we hear, and every action we ſee. South. 
SHARP. adj. [rceapp, Saxon; /cherpe, Dutch.] 1. 
Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; having an acute 
point; not blunt. 2. Lerminating in a point or edge; 
not obtuſe. 3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious; in- 
ventive. 
without aſtringency ; ſour but not auſtere ; acid, 


6. 
| Shrill ; piercing the ear with a quick noiſe ; not flat. 


Severe; harſh ; biting ; ſarcaſtick. 8. Severe; quick 


to puniſh ; cruel ; ſeverely rigid. 9g. Eager ; hungry; 
wit upon a queſt. 10. Painful ; afflitive 11. Fierce; 
ardent ; fiery. 12. Attentive; vigilant. 13. Acrid; 
biting ; pinching ; piercing as the cold. 14. Subtile ; 
nice; witty ; acute: of things. 15. [Among workmen. ] 
Hard. 16. Emaciated ; lean. | 

(2. She hath tied 

arp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 

In N 1 * this 4 Cade 
Oppoſe hi inſt a troop of kerns; - | 
And fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ſharp quill'd porcupine. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
a tongue deviſeth miſchiefs, like a harp razor — de- 

. | | Pa. lu. 2. 
With edged groeving tools they cut down and ſmoothen 
away the extuberances left . ſharp pointed grooving tools, 
and bring the work into a perfe& ſhape. | Maxon. 

(z.) The form of their heads is narrow and ſharp that 
{ may the better cut the air in their ſwift flight. More. 
here was ſeen ſome miles in the ſea a t pillar of light, 

not ſharp, but in form of a ein or clad riſing a great 
vvay. up towards heaven. = Wow, 

o come near the 
they do not only ſpea 


| Their embryon atoms 


Pulg. Err 


Brown's 


Light arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, light or low. Bilton. 


It is ſo much the firmer by how much broader the bottom and 


ſharter the top. OE. Tem le. 
in hippin fach as this, the Iriſh kern, * 
And Indian, on the ſtream did 7 | 
Elre ſharp keel d boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 


13.) Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in 
love with a cloak, and verſe for verfe with the ſharpeſt witted 
If we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more than we. Dawes. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 
They plot not on the (tage, but on the town. Dryden. 
There is nothing makes men ſharper, and ſets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. 7 


diſtinct ideas. 2 ache * 
4.) — AS ſbarſeſt e diſcerneth nought, 
Eat the ſun-beams in the 4 do ſhifie ; 
So the beſt ſoul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herſelf, without fome light divine. 
To 'd Reaſon this would ſeem untrue ; 
But reaſon I b love's falſe opticks view. 
I,.) So we, if children young diſcaſed we find, 


Dawies. 


Dryden. 


4. Quick, as of fight or hearing. 5. Sour 


int, and draw into a /þ angle 
and yealiife wrath, bur Tote Gather i, 


Shakeſp. 


_ fence itagainſt 


then 


S H A 
Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's foremoſt parts, 


To make them taſte the potions ſharp we give; 

1 deceiv' d, ſo deceiv d live. ' Spenſer. 
5 taſted citrons Median climes uce; 8 

Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryde 1. 

Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame 


word, as ſweet and ſharp are applied to the objects of hearing 
and taſting. Watts. 
(6.) In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and, to make it 
more ſharp, men ule their finger. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the ſound ſtrikes ſo ſharp as you can ſcarce 
endure it. Bacon. 
For the various modulation of the voice, the upper end of the 
windpipe is endued with ſeveral cartilages to contract or dilate it, 


as we would have our voice flat or ſharp. Kay. 

(7. ) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her looſe to him; and what he gets more of her than ſharp 
words, let it lie on my head. * Sbaleſp. 


How often may we meet with thoſe who are one while courte- 
ous, but within a ſmall time after are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, 
troubleſome, fierce and exceptious, that they are not only ſhort 
of the true character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 


and burdens of ſociety ! South. 
——- Ceaſe contention : be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits, ; but the ſword forbear. Dryden. 


(3.) There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law | £ 
Cannot _— 3 
(9. ) My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing em 
And, till me ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd ; 


For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shak. 
The /barp deſire I had | 
Of taſting. Milton. 
(10.) That ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thanklefs child. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


He cauſed his father's friends to be cruelly tortured ; grieving 


to ſee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, and there- 


fore rewarded them with ſuch ſharp payment. Knoles. 
His final remedy ; and afterlife | 
Try d in ibulati n'd 1 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Par. Loft. 
It is a very plain man, lying under. a 
ſharp fit of the ſtone, receives from this ſentence. Tillotſon. 
(11.) Their piety feign'd, . 
In ſbarp conteſt of found no aid. Milton. 
A ſharp aſſault already is begun; | | 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. Dryden. 
(12.) Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 


And ſomewhat floating fram afar deſcries. Dryden. 
Is a man bound to look out ſharp to plague himſelf, and to 
take care that he ſlips no opportunity of being unhappy? Cell. 
A clergy „ eſtabliſhed in a competent living, is not under 
my of being ſo ſharp and exafting. | Swift. 
he windpipe is continually moiſtened with a glutinous 
„ iſſuing out of ſmall glandules in its inner coat, to. 
the ſharp air. Bows; Ray. 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r,. : 
Nor wind ſharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, | 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept. Pope's O 


(13-) 


14.) Sbarp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great applauſe 
but being 1. e 
plainly wereth, they are hed. Hooker. 
1 firongeſt and ſharpeſt that 
can urged. Dig 2 
15. 6 ar peſ ſand, that being — 4 
kD x. to lay bricks and tiles in. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
(16.) His viſage drawn he felt too arp and þ Milton. 
SyarP. =, /. [from the adjective. 1. A or, acute 
' ſound. 2. A pointed weapon; ſmall! ſword ; rapier. 
Low word. 1 | | 
(1.) It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, | 
Straining harſh di ſcords and. un 4. — 
(2.) If butchers had but the manners * ſharps, gentle- 
men Collier. 


would be contented with a rubber at 


SH A 
ToSHarP. v. a. [from the noun. To make keen. 


Whom the whetſtone /þ 


They cry, milſtones are 
To SHAzP. v. =. [from 


to eat, 
meat. Ben. Johnſon. 
the noun.) To play thieviſh 
tricks. | | | 


I live upon what's my on; whereas your ſcandalous life is 
only cheating or ſbarping ore half of the year, and ſtarving the 
other £ Eftrange. 
2 . 1. To make keen; 
to edge; to point. 2. To make quick, ingenious, or 
acute. 3. To moke quicker of ſenſe. 4. To make 
eager or 1 To make fierce or angry. 6. To 
make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere. 7. To make leſs flat; 
more piercing to the ears. 8. To make four. | 

(r.) The-weaker their helps are, the more their need is to 
ſharpen the edge of their own induftry. . Hooker. 

The Ifraclites went down to the Philiſtines to ſharper every 
man his ſhare and his coulter. 1 Sam. Xi. 20. 

His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſharfen for a ſword. Wijd. v. 20. 


To Suu EN. v. a, [from Harp. 


The grating of a faw when /harpen'd, offends fo much as it 


ſetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
Th' ſquadron bright, ſharp" ning in moon'd horns. 
Their Exe Milton. 


It may contribute to his miſery, hei ten the anguiſh, and 
ſharten the ſting of conſcience, and fo add fury to the ever- 
laſting flames, when he ſhall refle& upon the abuſe of wealth 


and „ South. 
o: ttt reſiſtance that inflames deſire; 

Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryden. 
Ere ten moons had 'd either horn, NS. 

To crown their bliſs, à lovely boy was born. Duden. 


Her nails are ſharfen d into pointed claws, 
Her hands Joes >" poder ht and turn to paws. Addi ſon. 
(2.) Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by nature, or 
ſharpen 4 by ſtudy, doth not — bring greateſt learning, 


beſt manners, or happieſt life in the ep Aſcham. 
(3-) Th' air fbarper'd his viſual ray 
To objects diſtant far. | Milton. 
. — Epicurean cooks 
Sharjen with eloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſp. 


Such an aſſurance as will hren mens deſires, and quicken 


their endeavours for: obtaining a leſſer g ht to inſpire 
men with more vigour in purſuit of what is greater. Tillotſon. 


(5.) Mine enemy bart eneth his ey me. „Xvi. 9. 

(.) — ſoul — Goel] ; | 8 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smitb. 
..) Encloſures not only preſerve found, but increaſe and 
baren it. 5. ; "£319 Bacon. 
SHA'RPER. . / [from ſbarp.] A tricking fellow; a petty 


thief ; a raſcal], | OY Pra 
 Sharpers, as pikes, upon their own kind. L' Eftrange. 
He ſhould retrench What he loſt to bar pers, and ſpent upon 


puppet- plays, to apply it to that uſe. Arbuthnot. 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 8 
Harpers, and directors. Pope. 


Sua'xPLY. adv. [from ſharp.) 1. With keenneſs ; with 
good edge or point. 2. Severely ; rigoroufly ; roughly, 
1 Keenly; acutely; vigorouſly, 4. Afflictively; pain- 
| — 5. Wich quickneſs. 6, Judicioufly ; acutely ; 
wittily. alk a | 

(2.) They are more ſbarply to be chaſtiſcd and reformed than 
the rude Iriſh, which being very wild at the firſt, are now be- 
come more civil. | S:enſer, 


(3-) The mind and memory are more Harply exerciſed in 
than our.own. Ben. Jobnſ. 


comprehending another man's things 
(4-) At the arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſadors 

4 — aſſailed with wants. ard. 
5-) You contract your eye when you would ſte fhar:ly ; 

- _ anderett your ear when you would hear attentively. Mat. 
SnA RN ESS. 1. /. from 6 1. Keenneſs of edge or 


Aung. 


the ſoldiers 
Haywa 


point. 2. Not obtuſeneſs. 3, Sourneſs without auſtere- 


To 


eſs. 6. Intellectual acuteneſs ; 
7. Quickneſs of ſenſes. 


neſs. 4. Severity of language; fatyrical ſarcaſm. 
Painſulneſs; affliftiven 


ingenuity ; wit. 


(1.9 Palladius neither ſuffering: us nor himſelf to take in hand SH a MP-VISAGED. 
the party till the afternoon ; when we were to fight in troops, ſharp countenance. 


S H A 
not differing otherwiſe from earneſt, but that the /har; neſs of 


the weapons was taken away. | Sidney. 
A ſecond glance came gliding like the firſt; 
And he who ſaw the /þ 5-of the dart, 
Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. Dryden. 


(2.) Force conſiſteth in the roundings and raiſings of the 
work, according as the limbs do more — require it; fo as the 
beholder ſhall 57 no ſharpneſs in the bordering lines. Morcon. 
(3-) There is a Sarpneſs in vinegar, and there is a h 

in pain, in ſorrow, and in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, 1 
Harp wit, and a ſharp ſword : but there is not one of thele 1e- 
veral hart ueſſes the ſame as another of them; and a Harp eaſt 
wind 1s different from them all. Wattss Lorict. 
Provoking ſweat extremely, and taking away all farpnc/; 
from whatever you put in, muſt be of good in the cure of 


e gout. | Temple. 
* | 8045 There's gold for thee, 

Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill, 

I will employ thee back again. Shakeſp 

Some #4 all folly with juſt ſharpneſs blame, 

While others laugh d and ſcorn'd them into ſhaine ; 

But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, 

As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot in jeſt. Dryde : 

The ? rd, yg of his ſatyr, next to himſelf, falls moſt heaviiy 
on his friends. Dry. 


This is a ſubje& of which ĩt is hard to ſpeak without ſatyricu 
ſharpaeſs and particular reflections on many churches of | 
Chrittians. | Spratt. 
| (5.5—ͤ —ͤ—— At this time 1 

We ſweat and bleed; the friend hath loſt his friend; 

Aud the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their darpneſs. Shale 
Not a ſingle death only that then attended this profeſſion; but 
the terror and /Sarpneſs of it was redoubled in the manner and 
- circumſtances. © Sor th. 
(6.) Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great Har neſs, 
and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing Chriſtian, men were 
not curious what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they _ r 
: | er. 
The daring of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence. Dry en. 
The fon returned with ſtrength of conſtitution, . harpre/5 of 
underſtanding, and fxill in languages. Addijon. 
7.) If the underſtanding or faculty of the foul be like urto 
ily ſight, not of equal ſharpneſs in all; what can be mor: 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is directe. 
by the clear about things viſible, ſo likewiſe in matters of decpe. 
diſcourſe the wiſe in heart doth ſhew the ſimple where his way 
lieth. : | Tinker, 
SHARP-S2 r. a 5 [ arp and ſer.] 1. Hungry ; revenous, 
2. Eager ; vehemently deſirous. | 
(r.) The 2 dove 
Two ſharf . ſet hawks do her on each fide hem, 
And ſhe knows not which way to fly from them. Ernw::. 
An eagle ſtarþ-ſet, looking about her for her prey, ſpy'd a 
leveret. T' Efrange. 
(2.) Baſilius forced her to ſtay, tho' with much ado, ihe 
being ſharp-ſet upon the fulfilling of a ſhrewd. office, in over- 
looking Philoelea. ne PT 
Qur ſenſes are ſhar/-ſet on pleaſures. L'Efraice. 
A comedy of Johnſon's, not Ben, held ſeven nights; for the 

town is ſharp-ſet on new plays. | 3 
SHARP-SIGHTED. adj. | ſharp and Agbt.] Having quick. 

fight. 
- If ſhe were the body's quality, I 

Then would ihe be with it ſick, maim'd, and blind; 

But we perceive, where: theſe privations be, 

An healthy, perfect, and ſharp-/i-bted mind. Dares, 
I am not fo /har;-/iphbted as thoſe who have diſcerned this re- 
bellion contriving from the death of Queen Elizabeth. Clarend. 

Your majeſty's clear and ſharp-/i-bred judgment has as gt 
a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any other. 

| Denham. 

Nothing fo fierce but love will ſoften, nothing ſo ſbarp- iu 
in other matters but it throws a miſt before the eyes on't. 

| L'Efirauge, 
adj. | ſharp and wijaged. | 


Haring 2 
8. 


Toe Su TTR. v. 4. [ ſchetteren, Dutch. ] 


To SHAVE, v. a. 


S H A 
The Welſh that inhabit the mountains are common 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
1. To break at 
once into many pieces; to break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. 
Wy difipate ; - to make . of cloſe and conti- 
pare” attention. 
* ) He rais d a ſi 
That it did ſeem to 
And rend his being. 
Ve myrtles ws. 4 with ivy never ſear, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowitlg year. Milton. 
They ella diſſolution, becauſe they cat! ſcarce ever meet 
v.ith an agent minute, and ſwiftly enough moved, to ſbatter or 


_ 1/aged. 


ſo piteous and profound, 
atter all his bulk, 
| Shakeſp. 


diſſociate the combined parts. Boyle. 
A monarchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided am re- 
volted ſubjects, into a multitude of little governments. ke. 


Black from the ſtroke above, the ſinouldring pine 
Stands as a ſbatter d trunk. | Thomſon's Summer. 
( 2.) A man of a looſe, volatile and /hattered humour, thinks 
only. by fits and ftarts, Norris. 
To SGAHν r EA v. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 
Of bodies, ſome are fragil; ey”, ſome are tough and not 
fragil ; and in the breaking, ſome fragil bodies break but where 
the force is; ; ſome ſhatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 


SAH TER. 2. /. [from the verb.] One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once. 


Stick the candle ſo looſe, that it will fall upon the glaſs of the 


ſconce, and break it into 2 Swift. 


Sa4a'TTERBRAINED. 17 from garter, brain and pate.] 
Saa'TTERPATED. nattentive ; not conſiſtent. A 
low word. 
Su rr ER. jj. (from ſhatter. Diſunited ; not com- 
pact; eaſily Elling into many parts; looſe of texture. 
A brittle ſhattery ſort of ſpar, found in form of a white ſand 
chiefly in the perpendicular fiſſures amongſt ws ores of metal. 


rite ſhaved, part. or 
[pcelpgan, a Datch. ] 1. To pare off with 
2 razor. 2. To pare eloſe to the ſurface. 3. To ſkim by 
paſting near, or lightly touching. 4. To cut in thin 
ſlices. 5, To ſtrip,; to oppreſs by extortion ; to pillage. 


Woodward. 


(.) He that is to be cleanſed ſhall fave off all his hair. 
ane was th ic ofthe Onomans hg dd ſhove ix head: 
a baſhaw aſk'd, why he alter d the of his predeceſſors ? 
He anſwered, Becauſe you baſhaws may not __ the 
beard, as you did them. | 
Daſt thou not know this baue | Truly iis a gre 
man's head. s's Hiflory of the Turks. 
— of his head to be fave of.» — 
(2). Sweet bird! 
Thee chauntreſa, oft the woods among, 
I wcoe to hear the evening ſong: 
And miſſing thee, L walk unſeen. | 
On. the dy Fong AUO Milton. 
eee al the ſurface ofthe waving green Gay. 
(3.) He haves with level wing deep ; then ſoars 
Up to the fiery concave tow'ring bi Milton. 


| (2 Make ume mating of + with fome other plants 


bruis'd or ſhaven in leaf or root. 
SHAVE-GRASS. #. /. [equijetum, Lat.] An herb. 
Sr1a'vELING. . /. [from ae. A man ſhaved ; a friar, 
or religious. Uſed in contempt. 
Of elfes, chere be no ſuch things; 
knaviſh havelings ſo feigned. 
Suaver. . /. [from have.] 
art of ſhaving. 2. A man cloſely attentive to his own 
intereſt. 3. A robber ; a plunderer. 


ly fharp- 


1. A man that practiſes he 


S H E 

And bid friend Lewis go in queſt; . 

Fry - any is a cunning ſhaver. | 
fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain-peo- 


pe, bang ty 4 the moſt part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
_—_ for their prey : by theſe Pavers the Turks were ſtript of 


Swift, 


all they had. Kzolles. 

- Saving, =. from Have. Any thin lice pared off 
from any body. 

Take lignum aloes in groſs ſhavingr, ſteep them in ſack, 


changed twice, till the bitterneſs de drawn forth; then take the 
ſhavings forth and dry them in the ſhade, and beat them to 
powder. Bacon. 
By electrick bodies I do not conceive only ſuch as take up 
ſhavings, * and light bodies, but ſuch as attract all bodies 
Re whatſoever Brown's Fulg. Err. 
he avings are good for the fining of wine. Mortimer. 
SHAW. . /. [reua, Saxon; ſchawe, Dutch; flugge, Iſlan- 
dick.] A thick:t; a ſmall wood. A tuft of trees near 

_ Litchfield is called Gentle baw. 


SHAa'wrowL. 3. / [ aw and fowl. ] An artificial fowl 
made by fowlers on purpoſe 42 at. 


SuA.wM. 2. J. [from /chawme, Feutonick.] A Reutboy ; ; 
a cornet: written likewiſe ſain, 
Wich trumpets alſo and fhawwms. 
SHE. pronoun. In oblique caſes ber. 
Saxon; /che, old Engliſh.) 1. The female pronoun de- 
mon ſtratire; the woman; the woman before mentioned. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman abſolutely, with 
ſome degree of 2323 3. The female; not the male 
(1. ) She, of whom the ancients ſeem d to propheſy, 
When they call'd virtues by the name of He; 
She, in virwe was © much refin'd, 
That for allay unto ſo pure a mind 
She took the weaker ſex. 
This once diſclos 
The ladies did change favours, — FO 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the 27 of He. 
What, at any time, have you ber ſay? 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he 
The moſt fincere, and holy woman, ſbe. 
2 ) The bes of * 22 
Mine intereſt, —— — 
Lady, are the cruell alive, 
If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. Shakeſp. Twelfth: Night, 


— Lwas want 
To load my /be with knacks, I wou'd have ranſack d 


The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour d it 

To her acceptance. | Shabeſd. Winter's Tale. 

- 0} I wookd urine ts trap rye the lock, 

Pluck the young ſucking cubs 

1 — 8 EL „ 

nightingale, wou , | 

When gooſe is cack] 2. | 

No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſp. 
He. Bons are hirſute, and have great manes, the her are finooth 
Stand it in Judah's chronicles confeſt, 

That David's fon, by impious paſſion moy'd, 

Smote a 228 and — what he lov'd. 


of halts of com lr nr”. 


Pſalms, Common Prayer. 
A, Gothick ; reo, 


Donne - 


Shakeſp. 
Shop 


Dryden. 
Mſn 


SHEAF. x. 
I. A bundle of fa 


2 dry. _ 
| eB Theſe be the eaves that honour's harveſt bears, 


ſeed thy valiant acta, eee Fairfax. 
4 — He beheld a field, 


SHEAR, ; 1. .. [from the verb. It is ſeldom uſed in the 
SHEARS. J fingular, but is found once in Dryden.] 1. An 
inftrument to cut, conſiſting of two blades moving on a 
pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. Shears 


are a larger, and ſciffars a ſmaller inſtrument of the ſame 


kind. Pope uſes ſbears for ſciſſars. 2. The denomination 
of the age of ſheep. 3. Any thing in the form of the 
| blades of fears. 4. Wings, in Spenſer, 

(..) Alas! thought Philoclea to herſelf, your beers come 
too late to clip the bird's wings that already is flown away. 


3 Sidney. 
Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me * 
Tbink you I bear the bears of deſtiny? 
3 7 on „ pulſe of life? 
„ fates prepar d their 'd ſbeers. 
Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear 
Short of their wool, and naked from the „beer. 
That people live and die, I knew 
An hour ago, as well as you ; 
And if fate ſpins us langer years, 
Or is in haſte to take the Gears, 
I know, we muſt both fortunes try, 
How h ul, 


Prior. 


ing the /beers, for ot a mint, upon foreign gold, by clip- 


ping it into half-crowiis ! Swift. 
Fate urg'd the Peer: and cut the ſylph in twain, 
But airy ſubſtante foon unites again. Pope. 
Beneath the: Gears they felt no laſting ſmart, | 
They loſt but fleeces, while I loſt a heart. Gay. 
(2.) When ſheep is one ſhear, they will have two broad teeth 


before ; when two fear, four; when three, fix; when four, 
eight: and. after that, their mouths break. Mortimer 


1 
Deck d with divers 


. ya. Spenſer. 
SHEARD. #. /. | rceand, Saxon.} A fragment. It is now 


commonly written bard, and applied only te fragments 


of earthen ware, | | | 5 
In the burſting of it, not a ſbend to take fire from the hearth, 
er to take water out of the pit. . XXX. 14. 


SEIT TRY. 2 


 SHE'CKLATON. =. / 


appy ſhauld'w di wg had me ne of employ- 
0 


S H E M3 
—— and in bundles comprehend the nature of Saza's 5 1. /. [from Hr.] One that clips with ſſiears; 
whole ſpecies. | particularly one that fleeces x | 
To SEAL. 9. * ſhell. See SHate, 8 * . 2 other cr they little reck*ning make, 
Thou art a healed peaſecod. akeſp. K. Lear. an to ſcramble at the bearers feaſt 
To SHEAR, preter. ere, or fheared ; part. pail. fborn. And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. ; Milion. 
[rceanan, reynen, Saxon. This word is more frequently Was he to be led as a lamb to the flaughter, patient and re- 
written peer, but ſbeer cannot analogically form Gore or lagned as a ſheep before her bearers ? Rogers. 
Horn; ſhear, ſhore, porn; as tear, tore, torn.) 1. Toclip SHE A'RMAN. 2. J. | bear and man.] He that ſhears. 
or cut by interception between two blades moving on a Thy father was a plaiſterer, 
3 And thou thyſelf a bearman. Shaleſp. 
rivet, 2. To cut by interception. . , 8 3 48 * 
(1.) So many days, my ews have been with young; SHEA K war ER. . /. [laurus ] owl, Amed. 
So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; SHEATH. 2. J. [rcz%e, Sax.] e cafe of any thing; the 
So many months, ere I ſhall Beer the fleece, Shakeſp. ſcabbard of a weapon. 
Laban went to ſbeer his ſheep. 2 Gen. xxxi. 19. The dead knight's ford out of his heath he dre w, 
When wool is new burn, they ſet pails of water by in the With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fairy Queen. 
ſame room to increaſe its weight. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. Doth not each look a flaſh of light'ning feel, 
—— To lay my head and hollow pledge 8 8 | Which ſpares the body's . þ, yet melts the ſteel? Cleaw. 
ie Ir ee e dene, 40, 
a concubine, who /2ore me | eath with running me d. ſon. 
Like a tame weather, all 10 precious — Milton. To SnRAT R. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To inclote in 
8 — 22 to join To SKEATHE. I a ſheath or ſcabbard; to incloſe in any 
xes in the yoke, an the ſwine. Dryden. caſe, 2. In philoſophy.) To obtund any acrid par'i- 
85 * thou 2 —_— 3. 4. Fa with a ſheath. 4. To defend the main 
2 A 2 your ſheep Gay body by an outward covering. . | 
3 F ; 1.) This drawn but now again my ſovereign's breaſt, 
1 3 Pope A . tis heath d, ſhall give him peace and reſt. M alien. 
2 Ms: * In his hair one hand he wreaths, 
„ The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap ſtrikes His ſword, the other, in his boſom ſheaths. Denham. 
into a canal cut into the bone of the upper ; and the toothed oe Is this her hate to him, his love to me 
— bor Na TEE 8 ö we” heck Tis in my breaſt ſhe heath her dagger now. Dryden. 
5 Y ſheer graſs h Tom k ; OOO be left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
To foes ta (In navigation.] To make an indirect ut in a bull's raw hide they ſheath the right. Dryden... 
urſe, 


The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps the claws of 
his forefeet turned up from the ground and fbeathed in the ſkin 
of his-toes, whereby he preſerves them ſharp for rapine, extend- 

ing them only when he leaps at the prey. | __ Grew, 

(2.) Thoſe active parts of a body are of differing natures 
when ſbeath'd up, or wedged in amongſt others in the texture 
of a concrete; and when extricated from theſe impediments. 
- . Boyle, 

Other ſubſtances oppoſite to acrimony are called 8 
mild ; becauſe they blunt or /eath thoſe ſharp ſalts as peaſe, and 
beans. | Axbutbnot. 

(3.) There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 
Walter's dagger was not come from ſbeathing. Shakeſ}. 
(4.) It were to be wiſhed that the whole navy throughout 
were /beathed as ſome are. Reilcigb. 


* SHEATHW1NGED. adj. | Heath and wing. ] Having hard 


caſes which are folded over the wings. 
Some inſets fly with four wings, as all vaginipenncus, or 
fheathwinged inſects, as beetles and dorrs. Brown. 
j. [from feath.] Forming a ſheath. 
With a needle put aſide the ſhort and feathy caſes on earwigs 
backs, and you may draw forth two wings. Brawn. 


He went to againſt the giant in his robe of /teck/2t01, 
which is that kind of gilded leather with which they ule to em- 


broider the Iriſh jackets. | aer. 
To SHED. v. 2. [ycedan, Saxon.} 1. To effuſe; to pour. 
out; to ſpill. 2. To ſcatter; to let fall. 
(1.) The painful ſervice, and the drops of blood 
Sbed for my thankleſs country, axe requited 
But with that ſurname of Coriolanus, Sha le ſp. 
Cromwell, I did not think to h a tear 
In all my miſeries. Shaizſ. 


For this is my blood which is ſhed for many, for the remiſſion 
of ſins. * Mattb. xxyi. 28. 

Some think one gen ral ſoul fills ev ry brain, 

As the bright ſun Beds light in ev'ry ſtar. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool fimples that fweet reſt beſtow ; 

Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, 

And paſſing, ſes it on the ſilent plains. 

Lou ſeem'd to mourn another lover dead, 


My ſighs you gave him, and my tears you fed. 


Davies. 


Duden. 
Drdea. 


a4 * 
Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his s cauſe: 
Tis love of honour, and his country's 


Thron d in celeſtial ſheer. 5 | Milos. 


The conſul, not the father, eds the —— Dryden. Celeftial Cupid, her fam'd fon advanc'd, 

In theſe hone walls, 4 days eternal bound, | Holds his dear Pſyche ſweet entranc 'd. 7 Miltare, 
Theſe 3 domes with ſpiry — | SHEEP, 2. J plural likewiſe Peep. | ap, Sax. of which 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, the plural was peep; /chaep, Dutch. 


And the dim windows d a ſolemn light; 
Thy eyes diffus'd a ny 


And gleams of glory brighten d 22 the day. 


Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caſt them {In theology.] , 
_ 2 laſting than thoſe that ſprout their leaves early, or kektien of God. or of their 
hed them betimes. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 


So the returning year be bleſt, 
As his infant months beſtow, 
Svringing wreaths for William's brow ; 1 
As his ſummer's youth ſhall ſhed | 
Eternal ſweets around Maria's head. 


To Sed. v. n. To let fall its parts. 


Shew knave's viſage, 
White oats are apt to d moſt as "4 and black as 5 
Rand. _-; n W bother 4 face, and be hanged. 


" Shed. 2. / (ſep ſed by Skinner to be _—_— from His gate like a 


1. The animal that 
8 wool: an py ol for its uſe lack and i — | 

+ 2. (la contempt. ] A fooliſh filly fellow. 4infworth. 
Pope. * people, conſidered as under the di 


(1.) Fire the brambles, me the binds, and ſteep - 


In wholeſome water-falls the fleecy /beep. 
Of .. wy oo ideas 
ſubſtances, as ſeparate ; as 2 1211 
; (3-) We are his people, and ME i” P/al. 
Pier. sal. v. =. ¶ Heep and bire. | 'To uſe perty 


thefts. 


with « pox 70 you 3 them your 


HE E PBITER. . 


1. [from Geet A petty thief 


fleering af} Tuſſer. 
ſpade.) 1. ight temporary covering. * compo- Would thou not be Jad to haye the — 9 
tion.] Efuſions, as blood He. | biter come to ſome notable ſhame ? . 
(i.) The firſt Aletes born in lowly /6 | There are political feefbiters, as well as paſtoral : betrayers 
Of ts baſe, a * Teng, from a de. Fairfax. of publick truſts, as well as of private. T'Eftrange. 
hough he his 'd marble build, 
With japer floor, and care dar cel E anita A little incloſure for 
Yet it rum L 1 lam beggars, with 
Or /heds of reeds, which fummer's heat R mann voices, 
tn dogg apy rg 0 HE eee ee 
Could be obtain d to ſhelter him or me I Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From the bleak air. Milton's Par. Reg. From whoſe high to ken the proſpect round, 
So all our minds with his e RO: | If cottage were in view, fheepcot or herd; 
Th Gentiles great paſte, and to face But cottage, herd, or /heepcot none he fiiw. 


'Thoſe ſtate - obſcuring ſheds, that like a chain 
See n'd to confine and fetter him again. 


Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely 
With twining oſiers fenc'd, and moſs — 
An hoſpitable houſe they found, 
A homely ſbed; the roof, not far from 


Sas 2'PROQK. . bee 
Was re Dryden. a pole by Te 
Then out he ſteals, and finds where the head $19 | | Ne Fi 


- Their horſe hung faſten d underneath a 4 


Her various kinds by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance, underneath a fred. 


Weak as the Roman chief, who ſtrove to hide 


His father's cot, and once his father's pride, 
By caſing a low ſhed of rural mould 


Wich marble walls, and roof adorn'd with gold. Harte. 
Sur'DDeER. * [from fed.) A ſpiller; one who ſheds. abroad, be a 


Exztk. xvid. 10. SHE 'PISHNESS, 2. From frepifs.] | 
Sanz. J of. hi me prov only che prove: 2 = FY Ie, mean 


A ſhredder of blood ſhall ſurely die. 


Suge'ny. J. ciation of „ine. ; 
A word now not in uſe. 


That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc'd, 


Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

To ſpoi | her dans corſe ſo fair and / 
he was all dight, he took 

Into the foreſt, that he might be ſeen 

Of the wild beaſts, in his new glory /heex. 

| e yank 2 

By fountain clear, or ſpan 


Is way 


* 


Wer 11 


_ Gliſtering in filed ſteel and armour 
Out of the hierarchies of angels ſheen, 
I 
By the ruſhy fringed bank, 1 
Where grows the willow and the ofier 0 
My ſliding chariot ſtays, 
Which ſet with agat, or the azure ſheen, 
Of turcois blue, and emerald green 


Or did of — ge the wal 


Of ſheeny heay'n. 
Not now uid. 


Suse. . f. [from the adjeQive.] Brightnes ; * 


 Hubberd's Tale. _ 


Walter. Sun ETL D. . J. {beep and fold. ] The place where 
Do. mh r ade. 


- Lun i . S, r ee Baba oer. 
morouſly and meanly di 15 


W 3 NUT 
mng CE | Fe Is. he will, when he comes 


+ RO). Trans, 
Sheepiſbneſs and ignorance of 
of being aur 1 
2 ſucceſs, e be 
| Sunn'eMASTER, . m . 


Sbaleſp. e ee 2 7 - 1 The time 
pp el ſhearing ſheep; the le when ſheep are ſhorn. 
Fairfax. r feltivity, Ie gy © > 
ke. 1 2 328 and Se.] A lc 
look, fu fach s lover baſin thei miſtreſſes, 

you : in before me. 


— . Ii Paſttre fo; ec 2 


Milton, | 2 ˙ 
— 1 Milton. 
HEER. ingled. 


. 


dr. Hr. Saxon. ] Pure ; clear; 
» I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale, 
| ſcore me up for the lying t rogue in Chriſtendom, Sbaleſp. 


S H E 


Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wrefted . 


ſentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he ſinks 
downright, when he once pretends to ſwim without them. 
SHEER, adv, from the adjective.] Clean; quick; at 
once. Not now in uſe, except in low language. 
I brown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day ; and with the ſetting fun, 
Drop'd from the zenith, like a falling ſtar, 


SHe'LDAPLE. #, . A chaffinch. 
SHE'LDRAKXE. . / A bird that preys upon fiſhes. 


S H E 

The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet imprinted upon 
PE open Pogo ht hed the mamas, 
and on the other Aaron's rod. Camden. 


The huge iron head fix hundred fbetels weighed, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 
Able death's worſt command to overdoe 


Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too; Convley. 
This coat of mail weighed five thouſand /ekels of _ 
roome. 


On Lemnos. Milton. Sy8LF. #. , [ reÿlp, Saxon; ſcelf, Dutch.] 1. A board 


The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer. Milton. 

Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contem 
At ane ſlight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and ſbeer within 
Lights on his feet. : 

To SHEER. v. a. See SHEAR, 

I keep my birth-day ; ſend my Phillis home 
At /heering-time. Dryden. 

To SHEER off. v. n, To ſteal away; to lip off clandeſ- 

BE N 
SHEERS. 2. / [fee SHEeaARs.] 

SHEET. 2. /. {pcear, Saxon.] 1. A broad and large piece 
of linen. 2. The linen of a bed. 3. [ Ecoutes, French; 
echoten, Dutch.) In a ſhip are ropes bent to the clews of 
the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower fails to hale or round 
off the clew of the fail ; but in topſails they draw the fail 
cloſe to the yard arms. Di. Dryden ſeems to underſtand 
it otherwiſe. 4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper in a book. 6. 
Any thing expanded, 7. Sheets in the plural is taken for 
a book. | 


(1.) He ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending unto him, 


as a great beet, knit at the four corners. 8 s, X. 11. 
(2.) If I die before thee, ſnroud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shakeſþ. 


You think none but your ſheets are privy to your wiſhes. 


Shakeſþ. 
Some unequal bride in nobler ſheets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 


(3.) The little word behind the back, and undoing 0 r, 


like pulling off a „beet - rope at fea, ſlackens the fail. Suchling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, | 


And rent the ſheets. Dryden, 
(4) As much love in rhime, 

As could be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 5 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin and all. Sbateſp. 


When I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all I ſhould have to 


ſay would have been contained in one /heet of paper. Locke. 
I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon a ſheet of 


white paper upon the oppoſite wall. Newton's Of ticks. 
(6.) Such ſheets of fire, fuch burſts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Rowling thunder roars, 


| And ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field. Dryden. 


An azure ſheet it ruſhes broad, | 
And from the loud reſounding rocks below, 3 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. 2 Thomſen. 
..) To this the following ſheets are intended for a full and 
| diſtin& anſwer, | | Waterland. 
 SHEET- anchor n. . ¶ ſbeet and anchor,] In a ſhip is the 
largeſt anchor ; which, in ſtreſs of weather, is the mari- 
ners laſt refuge, when an extraordinary ſtiff gale of wind 
happens. Bailey. 
To SHEET. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh with 
ow 2. Toenfold in a ſlieet. 3. To cover as with a 
meet. 
(3-) Like the ſtag when ſnow the paſture ſheets, | 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt.  Shakeſp. 
SHe'kEL. =. J. [(p w] An ancient Jewiſh coin equal to 
four Attick drachms, or four Roman denarii, in value 
about 28. 6d, ſterling. | Dit. 


in the Hell of the earth. 


fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo that any thing may be placed 

upon it. 2. A ſand bank in the ſea; a rock under allow 

water. 3. The plural is analogically felves ; Dryden has 

ef 33 by negligence. 
1 


. About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. . | Shakeſp. 
Bind faſt, or from their ſhelves 
Your books will come and right themſelves. Sr. 


(2.) Our tranſported ſouls ſhall congratulate each other their 
_—_ now fully eſcaped the numerous rocks, ſbelves, and quick- 


Boyle. - 


Near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhores they run, 
| Dryden. 


A dang'rous coaſt. 
He call'd his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him on the former /helf, 

He pur it out again. | Dryden. 
(3.) He ſeiz d the helm, his fellows cheer'd, 

Turn'd ſhort upon the fhelfs, and madly ſteer d. Dryden. 


SHE'LFY. adj. from ſhelf.] 1. Full of hidden rocks or 


banks; full of dangerous ſhallows. 2. I know not well 
the meaning in this paſſage, perhaps rocky. | 
(1.) Glides by the ſyren's cliffs a e coaſt, 

Long infamous for ſhips and failors loſt, 

And white with bones. | 5 Dryden. 

(2.) The tillable fields are in ſome places ſo tough, that the 
plough will ſcarcely cut them; and in ſome ſo elty that the 
corn hath much ado to faſten its root. Carew, 


SHELL. 7. J [rcyll, pceall, Saxon; ſchale, ſchelle, Dutch. } 


1. The hard covering of any thing; the external cruit. 
2. The covering of a teſtaceous or ciuftaceou3 arimal. 


3. The covering of the ſeeds cf filiquous plants. 4 Ihe 


covering of kernels, 5. The covering of an egg. 6. 


The outer part of an houſe. 7, It is uſed for a muſical 


inſtrument in poetry, from zefudo, Latin; the firſt lyie 
being ſaid to have been made by ſtraining firings over the 


| thell of a tortoiſe, 8. The ſuperficial part. 


(1.) The fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the 
ſhell of the eolipile, and the abyſs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced through the /e / and re: ch'd 
the waters, it rarefy'd them. Burnet's Theory. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodged 

| Locke, 

(2.) ————— ker women wear 
The ſpoils of nations in an ear; 

Chang'd for the treaſure of a ſhell, | 
And in their looſe attires — ſwell. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended; 

Peace and plenty ſpreads the ſails: 

Venus, in her hell before him, | 

From the ſands in ſafety bore him. Dr;den's Albion. 

The /hells ſerved as moulds to this ſand, which, when conſo- 
lidated, and afterwards freed from its inyeſtient yell, is of the 


ſame ſhape as the cavity of the bell. Woodward, 
He, whom ungrateful Athen expel, | 
At all times juſt, but when he ſign d the /he/l. Pope. 
(3.) Some fruits are contained within a hard fell, being the 
ſeeds of the plants. | | Arbuthnot. 


(4-) Chang'd loves are but chang'd forts of meat; 
And when he hath the kernel eat, 
Who doth not throw —_— eil? Donne. 


Ss H E 
(5.) Think him as a egg, 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſchienous, 
And kill him in the hell. 
(6.) The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the Hell of a 
houſe, that would have been a very noble building, had he 


brought it to perfection. Addiſon an Italy. 
(.) Leis than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that hell, 
That ſpoke fo fweetly. 


(8.) So devout are the Romaniſts about this outward Hell of 
religion, that if an altar be moved, or a ſtone of it broken, it 
ought to be reconſecrated. Azliffe's Parergon. 

| To SKELL. v. a. [from the noun.) To take aut of the 
hell; to ſtrip of the ſhell. 
To SHELL. v. . 1. To fall off as broken ſhells. 
caſt the hel]. | 
(..) The ulcers were chred, and the ſcabs ſhelled off. Wiſem. 
Sae'LLDUCK. 2. A kind of wild duck. | | 

To preſerve wild ducks, and fbellducks, have a place walled 

in with a pond. 8 . 

Sy2'LLFISH. x. /. | gell and i Fiſh inveſted with a 

hard covering, either teſtaceous, as oy ſters, ar eruſtace- 
oas, as lobſters.” 
The ſhells, bei 

their ſhores, has tas never queſtioned but that they were the 

exuviz of ſhellfiſh, and once belonged to the ſea. —Wocan. 

SHz'LLY. adj. | from ſhell.) 1. Abounding with ſhells. 

2. Conſiſting of ſhells. | | 

(1.) The ocean rolling, and the belly ſhore, 1 

Beautiful objects ſhall delight no more. . 

(2.) The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt men 
and all animals were bred in ſome warm moiſture, incloſed in 

cruſtaceous ſkins, as lobſters; and fo continued till their Kn 
priſons, growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Bent!. 
SHE'LTER. ». / [Of this word the etymology is un- 
| known : Skinner deduces it from Heil, Davies from reyld, 
a ſhield, Saxon.] 1. A cover from any external injury 

ar violence, 2. A protector; a defender; one that gives 
ſecurity, z. The ſtate of being covered; protection; 
ſecurity. 8 5 | 
(1.) We bear this fearful tempeſt ſing, 


2, To 


Shakefp. R. II. 


Let ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm. 13 f Fa. Queen, 
” . mountains now might be again | 1 tongue — ma in this be hypocrites, * 
Thrown on them, as a ſbelter from his ire. Milton, 1 5 2 words ſoever ſhe be bent, 
Heroes of old, when wounded, ſhelter ſought ; * NO ade my foul conſent. Shak. Ham, 
But he who meets all dangers with diſdain, 1 
Ev'n in their face his ſhip do anchor brought, | 3 SHE'PHERD : NE y Sfenſer. 
And ſteeple high ſtood propt upon the main. Dryden. * . n. J [xceap, ſheep, and Þjn>, a keeper, 
They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the workt Saxon, rceapaPynd.] 1. One who tends ſheep in the paſ. 
ſtelter from rain, when they have a lover in company. Dryden. ture. 2. A ſwain ; a rural lover. 3. One who tends the 
—— — The bealing plant ſhall aid, congregatien; a . | 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. Pope. (1.)I am / d to another man, | 
(..) Thou haſt been a ſhelter for me, and a ſtrong tower And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. 7 
. 1 PF. Ixi. 3. A bord wext | Shakeſ)d. 
3.) at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac More meek came wi firſtbngs of his flock. ilton 
14. the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd; (2+) If that the world and love were young, | — 
Which ſhade and elter from the hill derives, And truth in ev'ry fhepherd's tongue, 
While the kind river wealth and * gives. Den. Theſe ay pleaſures might we move 
Who into ſhelter takes their tender bloom, | To live with-thee, and be thy love. Ralei>h 
And forms their minds to fly from ills to come? Young. 3-) Lead up all thoſe who heardthee, and beliey'd; 
To Su:'LTER, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover from 4 f flock, great f  bereceiv'd, | 
external violence. 2, Ta defend ; wp? ; to ſuc- And glad all heav'n with thou haſt fav'd. Prior. 
cour with refuge; to harbour. 3. To betake to cover. Sn TREADESS. 2. ½ (from ſhepherd. ] A woman that 
To cover from notice. This ſeems leſs proper. tends ſheep ; a rural laſs. | 
(1.) We be the deep to ſheer us. Milton. She put herſelf into the eſs, and in that 
Thoſe ruins er' d once his head, difguiſe lived many years; » kw 2 
When he from Wor' ſber's fatal battle fled, | dre her death, did profeſs herſelf e 
r the gens en Wn angen ons. * Dryden. 4 
(2.) What endleſs honour ſhall you gain, 
To fave and fbelter Troy's train. Dryd. An. 
(3.) —— They fhe/tered themſel ves under a. rock. Abbot. Theſe 7 of you 
Comfort thyſelf with ſuch chiefly when all earthly Do givealife : no epherdeſe, but Flora 
_ comforts fail thee ; then do thou particularly retreat to thoſe con- Peering in- April's front. | Shakefd. W.T 
Gderations, and ſhelter thyſelf under them. Atterbury. She like ſome ſbepberdeſ did ſhew, * 
(4-) In vain I ſtrove to check my growing flame, | Who fat to bathe her by a river's fide, 


Shakefp. Julias Caſar. Ta SHELTER. w. 2. 
ſhelter 


Dryden. SnRELTEA LESS. 


Mart. Huſb. Su Lv. 


found, were ſo like thoſe they faw upon To SHEND. V. a, preter, and 


© © 48 
Or alter paſſion undes friendſhip 
boy my heart, . en Priar. 
1. To take ſhelter. 2. To give 
(1.),There the Indian bendünan, ſhunning bear, 


Shelters ia cool. Milton. 
(2.) Then ſecks the fartheſt ooze, the he!t'ring weed, 
The cavery'd bank, his old ſecure abode. - Themſon. 
Adj. from foelter.] Harbourleſs; with- 
out home or ey 
Now fad and fhelterlel;, | the lies 
Where piercing — ; 


;  Rowe's . Sb. 
SHELVING, adj. [from h, Sloping ; inclining ; hav- 
ing declivity. 


Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 
And built fo ſpelving, that one cannot climb it, 


Without apparent hazard of his life. Shake 
— Amidf the brake a hollow den was found, 1 
With rocks and ſbelving arches vaulted round. Adson 


24 «dj. (from fhelf.} Shallow; rocky; full of 


1 had been drowned, but that the ſhore was ſbeluy and ſhal- 
low — Windſor. 
Part. . at. rcendan 
Saxon; /chenden, Dutch.] 1. To ruin; 0 ; to 
miſchief. 2. To diſgrace; to degrade ; to blame; to 

ch. 3. To overpower; to cruſh; to furpaſs. 
4- It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly obſolete. 
1.) Provide for thy wife, of elſe look to be ſhent, 

Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent. 
Shepherds, ſhould it not yſbent 

Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 

Of Roſalind, that Colin made ? 


Such a dream I had of di tent, 
That much 1 fear my body will be er; 
It bodes I ſhall have wars. Dryden 
122 Debateful * and cruel 2 85 
famous name of knighthood foully end. F 
Sore bruiſed with the fall, he flow uf ole, — 
And all thus, thus him loudly Sent, 


Diſleal knight, whoſe coward courage 
Te weak ali an leaf. — 


\ 


Dryden. | 


S H I 
His dorick dialeft has i ble Fweetneſs in its clownith - 
neſs, like a fair ſhepherdeſs in country ruſſet. Dryden. 


SnzenERDs Needle, 1. ſ. [ ſcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. 
An herb. | | 

SyeeHERDS Purſe, or Pouch. u. ,. ¶ burſa paſtoris, Lat.] A 
common weed. | 


SHEPHERDS Rod. n./. Teaſel, of which plant it is a 
ſpecies. | | 
adj, [ from foepherd. ] Reſembling a 


SHE/PHERDISH. 
ſhepherd ; ſuitings ſnepherd; paſtoral ; ruſtick. Not in 
_ uſe 


He would have drawn her eldeſt fiſter, eſteemet her match 

for beauty, in her /hepherdi/h attire. Sidmey. 

She ſaw walking from her ward a man in fbepherdi/h apparel. 
PE 


SHE'RBET. 2. . | fbarbat, Arabick.] The juice of lemons 
or oranges mixed with water and ſugar. Did 


They prefer our beer above all other drinks: and conſider- 


ing that water is with the rareſt, eſpecially in this clime, the 
deareſt of ſherbets, and plenty of barley, it would infi- 
nitely profitable to ſuch as ſhould bring in the uſe thereof. Sand. 
SHEkD. 3. (rceand, Saxon.) The fragment of broken 
earthen ware. See SharD. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame ; 
She thruſts beneath the limping leg a herd. 
SHE'RIFF. . /. [rcynegepepa, Saxon, from rey ne, a thire, 
and neve, a ſteward. It is ſometimes pronounced forieve, 
which ſome poets have injudiciouſly adopted.] An offi- 


cer to whom is entruſted in each county the execution of 


o 


the laws, 
A great pow'r of Engliſhand of Scots 
Are by the Serif of Yorkſhire overthrown. Shakeſþ. 


Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high er:Fs of the coun- 


ties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 

Now may'rs and fbrieves all huſh'd and fatiate lay. Pope. 
She'rIFFALTY. | | 
Snz'r1FFCOM. (. / [from foeriff.] The office or ju- 
SHE'RIFFSHIP. riſdiction of a ſheriff. — 
SHE'RIFFWICEK, 


There was a reſumption of patents, of gaols, and reannex- 
ing of them to the ſberifaricis ; privileged officers being no leſs 
an interruption of juſtice than privileged places. 


 SHE'RRIS. 1 [. [from Neres, a town of Andalu/ia 
SHE'rkR1s Sack, Þ in Spain] A kind of ſweet Spaniſh - 
SHERRY, I wine. 


Your ſberris warms the blood, which before, cold and ſet- 

_ tled, left the liver white, which is the badge of puſilanimity ; 
but the fberris makes it courſe from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme. Shakeſp 


all the fooliſh dull vapours, and makes it apprehenſive. 


Susw. See SHOW. | 
Sn1iDE. =. /. [from pceavan, ro divide, Saxon.) A 

board; a cutting. Skinner. + 
SH1ELD. / [reyld, Saxon.] 1. A buckler; a broad 
piece of defenſive armour held on the left arm to ward 


off blows. 2. Defence; protection. 3. One that gives 
ection or ſecurity. 8 
( 1.) Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than fbelds. Shak. Cor. 
— His pond'rous ſpirla, 


Ethereal temper, maſly, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the circumference 
—_ his 4 ———_ 

(4) 'terror of the Trojan field, 
T ccd honour, ornament, ant gil, 
High on a pile th unconquer'd chief 1s placed. Dryden. 
To SHIELD. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To cover with a 
ſhield. 2. To defend ; to protect; to ſecure. 3. To 


k 1 to defend againſt. 
2.) Were'tmy fitneſs to lettheſe hands my boiling blood 
hey're apt enough to diflocate and ** AY. 


tear 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 


Good fberris ſack aſcends me into the brain, dries me there 
Shakeſp. 


Sntyr. 2. / [from the verb.] 


1 
Thy fleſh and bones : howe er 


A woman's ſhape doth ſbield thee, Shak. K. Lear. 
Shouts of uſe ran ringing through the held, 

To ſee the fon the vanquiſh' d father ſbield. Dr y ten. 

Hear one that comes to ſhield his injur'd honour, 

And _— life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

(3-} Out of their cold caves and frozen habitatiogs, into the 
ſweet (oil of Europe, they brought with them their uſual weeds, 
fit to ſhield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenſer. 


lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. 


— God fbield 1 ſhould diſturb devotion. Sbaleſß. 


To SHIFT. v. =. [Of this word the original is obſcure: 


Kipta, Runick, is to change.] 1. To change place. 2. 
To change; to give place to other things. 3. To change 
cloaths, particularly the linen. 4. To find ſome expedi- 
ent; to act or live though with difficulty. 5. To practiſe 
indirett methods. 6. To take ſome method for ſafety. 
(1.) Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, and fo not able 
to ift and ſeek out after pr matter for their increment, it 
was neceſſary that it ſhould ought to them. Moodv. 
(2.) If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and /&jft, in 

a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. Locke. 
3.) She begs you juſt would turn you while ſhe ſhifts. Young. 
92 We cannot ſbift: being in, we muſt go on. Daniel. 
en in diſtreſs will look to themſelves, and leave their com- 
panions to />;ft as well as they can. L' Eftrange. 
Since we defire no recompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
diſmiſſed, and have leave to bf for ourſelves. Swift. 
(5.) All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to ſift than to reſolve by 
their diſtinctions. Raleigh. 
(6.) Nature inſtruQts every creature how to if? for itſelf in 
caſes of danger. L Eftrange. 
To SHIFT. v. a. 2. To trans- 


1. To change: to alter. 
3. To put by ſome expedient 


fer from place to place. 
out of the way. To change in poſition. 5. To 

change, as cloaths. 6. To dreſs in freſh cloaths. 7. To 
SHniFT of. To defer ; to put away by ſome expedient. 

(r.) It was not levity, but abſolute neceſſity, that made the 
fiſh ſhift their condition. L' Eftrange. 

Come, aſſiſt me, mule obedient ; | 

Let us try ſome new expedient ; 

Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 

Time and place are in thy pow'r. Swift, 


(2.) Pale ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or ſet or go ſhift it that knoweſt the ways. Taſer, 
3.) ————- I ſhifted him away, 

And laid good ſcuſes on your ecſtaſy. Shak. Othel. 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is ra- 
ther fine deliveries, and fſhiftings of dangers and miſchiefs, 
when. they are near, than folid and grounded courſes to keep 
them aloof, | | | Bacon. 
(4-) Neither uſe they fails, nor place their oars in order upon 
the ſides; but carrying the oar looſe, ſbiſt it hither and thither 


at pleaſure. Ralngh. 
| — Where the wind : | 
Veers oft, as oft ſhe fteers and ſhifts her ſail. Milton. 
We ſtrive in vain againſt the ſeas andwind; jm ñ 
Now fhift your fails. | | Dryd En. 


(c.) I would adviſe you to forf? a ſhirt : the violence of a&i- 
on hath made you reek as a ſacrifice. Shateſp. Cimb. 
(6.) As it were to ride day and night, and not to have pa- 
tience to /bift me. | Shake/, Hen. IV. 
(7.) The moſt beautiful parts mult be the moſt finiſhed, the 
colours and words moſt choſen : many things in both, which 
are not deſerving of this care, muſt be ſbifted of, content with 
vulgar expreſſions. _ | Dryd. Du Freſu. 
Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as you 
pleaſe, the traders will /di#tut of from their own gain. Locke. 
By various illuſions of the devil they are prevailed on to 
ſhift off the duties, and neglect the conditions, on which ſalva- 
tion is promiſed. | Rog. Serm. 
1. Expedient found or 
uſed with difficulty; difficult means. 2. Indirect expe- 
dient; mean refuge; laſt recourſe. 3. Fraud; artifice ; 
IN 2 
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ſtratagem. 4. Evaſion; eluſory practice. 5 A wo- 


man's linen. | 
(1.) She redoubling her blows, drave the ſtranger to no other 
14 than to ward and go back; at that time ſeeming the image 
of innocency agsiaſt violence. Sidney. 
If 1 get down and do not break my limbs, | 
I'll find a thouſand bits to get away. Sbaleſp. K. J. 


This per fect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 


and yet tney have made fbift to move up and down in the Wa- 
ter. More s Antid. again Atheiſm. 
Not any boaſt of ſkill, but extreme /b1f? 
How to 1egain my ſever d company, 
Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, 
To give me anſwer from her moſſy couch. 
A taſhionable hypocriſy ſhall be called good manners, fo we 
make a ſift ſomewhat to legitimate the abuſe. L'Eftr. 
Thoſe little animals provide themſelves with wheat; but 
they can make ſhiſt without it. Addiſon. 
Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, and we have 
made 2 tolerable ſhift to reduce them to claſſes. Baker. 


(2.) The very cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular aid and relief 
a ſecret contradiftion, withdraw 


at the hands of God, doth, by 
them from endeavouring to help themſelves, even by thoſe wick- 


dh, which they know can never have his allowance whoſe 
aſſiſtance their prayers ſeek. Hooker. 


To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 


there wanteth a term, is but a ſh; of ignorance. Bacon. 
Slow to reſolve, but in pertormance quick ; . 
So true, that he was auk ward at a trick; 
For little ſouls on little hie rely. Dryden. 
(3-) Know ye not Ulyſſes“ ſhifts ? „ 
Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts. Denb. 


(4) As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to find out 
any ift, be it never ſo ſight, whereby to _ out of the hands 
of preſent contradiction, they are never at a ſtand, Hooker. 
Of ther.ſelves, fer the moſt part, they are ſo cautious and 
wily-headed, eſpecially being men of ſo ſmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow ſuch ſubtilities and fly hits. Fenſer. 
Here you fee your commiſſion; this is your duty, theſe are 
your diſcouragements : never ſeek for ſhifts and evaſions from 
worldly affliftions : this is your reward, if you perform it; this 
your doom, if you decline it. South. 
Hi FTER. 2. / | from bit.] 
man of artifice. Sg 
| 'T was ſuch a fhifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got hun down. Milton. 
SarFTLESS., adj. [from it.] Wanting expedients ; 
wanting means to act or live. | 
For the poor*/hiftleſs irrationals, 
great Creator's indulgence, that they are all furniſhed 
with ſuch cloathing. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 
SarLLIixG. #. J. [pcylling. Sax. and Erſe : /chel 1 Dut.] 
A coin of various value in different times. Itis now 
twelve pence. CO | 
Five of theſe pence made their ſhilling, which 
the fourth part of an ounce ; and forty-eight of theſe ſcillings 
made 8 and four hundred of ſe — a 
legacy for a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt will of king 
_ Alfred. | Camd. Rem. 
The very ſame ſhilling may at one time 
twenty days, and at another reſt in the ſame 
days. 
- "0 Who with much pains exerting all his ſenſe, 
Can range aright his /þi//ings, pounds and pence ?, 


s one hundred 
Locke. 


Young. 


Sm1tLl-I-SSALL-I. A corrupt reduplication of fall ] ? 


The queſtion of a man hefitating. To ſtand ſhill-1-fhall- 
J., is to continue heſitating and procraſtinating. 

I am ſome what dainty in making a reſolution, becauſe when 
I make it, I keep it: I don't ſtand foill--fball-7 then; if I 
ſay't, ill do't. | Congr. Way of the World. 
SH1'LY. ado. [from y.] Not familiarly ; not frankly. 
Snin. #. /. Lreina, Saxon ; ſchien, German] The fore- 

part of the leg. | | 


Milton. 


One who plays tricks; a 
it is a prodigious a of the 
they called 


ſcilling, probably from ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed for 


twenty men in 


r ; 


| I bruiſed my fin the other day with playing at fword and 
os . Sbaleſp. Mer. Viv. of Vinaſ. 
he ſbin bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is made by ſha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a fingle ſhadow... Peacham. 
Had got a deputy of oak; 
For when a bia in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber's propt. 
As when to an houſe we come, 
To know if any one's at home, 
We knock; ſo one muſt kick your , 
Ere he can find your ſoul's within. Anonymous. 
To SHINE. v. 7». preterite / ſhone, I have ſhone ; ſome- 
times I foined, I have ſbined, [rcinan. Saxon; ſchijnen, 
Dutch. ] 1. To have bright reiplendence ; to glitter; 
tu gliſten ; to gleam.” 2. To be without clouds. 3. To 
be gloſſy. 4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. 5. To be 
beautiful. 6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 7. To be 
propitious. 8. To give light real or figurative. 
(3. To-day the French, | 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India; ev'ry man that ſtood, 
Shew'd like a mine. 


Hudibras. 


mir _ Shakeſp. 
True paradiſe mclos'd with ſbining rock. Milton. 
We can diſmiſs thee ere the morning bine. Milton. 
Fair daughier blow away theſe miſts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes tine forth in their full luſtre. Denham. 


The ſun fines when he fees it. Locke. 
(2.) The moon fires bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſwert wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Shak. Merch. of Fen. 
How bright and goodly ines the moon | 
The moon! the ſun : it is not moonlight now. Shakeſ,. 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the ſun is overcaſt, 
or when the moon in, ; : | 


Bacon. 
(3-) They are waxen fat, they „ne. Jer. v. 28. 
Fiſh with their fins and ſbining ſcales. Milton. 


The colour and ining of bodies is nothing but the different 

arrangement and refraction of their minute parts. Locke. 

(4-) So proud ſhe ſed in her princely ſtate, 

Looking to heaven; for earth ſhe did diſdain, 3 

And ſitting high. | | Fairy Queen. 
(5. ) Of all th' enamel'd race, whoſe fily'ry wing 

Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the Spring, 

Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere | 

Once brighteſt hin d this child of heat and air. 

(6.) If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? 

Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon hin d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
Cato's ſoul | 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks ; 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 

Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, Foot 

Soften the rigour of her father's virtnes. Addiſon. 

The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, produced its pro- 

per fruits, and diſtinguiſhed the whole age with foining 6 rac 
ces of virtue and morality. Madiſon's Freeb. 
The courtier ſmoeth, who forty years had ſhin d | 

An humble ſervant to all human kind. Ne. 

Few are qualified to ſhine in company; but it is in moſt men's 

power to be agreeable. | Swift. 
(7.) The Lord make his face ſhine upon thee, and be graci- 
ag The light of righteouſneſs hath no! * 232 
0 1 ri not ſbined unto us, and 
the 105 of rightoouſoes roſe not us. Viſd. v. 6. 
——— Celeſtial light | 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. | Milton. 
SnIn B. 2. / {from the verb.] 1 Fair weather. 2. Brightneſs ; 


ſplendour ; luſtre, It is a word, though not unanalogi- 
cal, yet ungraceful, and little uſed, - | 0 


Pot e. 


| Shakeſd. 


Milton. 
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u.) Be it fair or foul, or rain or bine 
He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, and 
all which if a man's body will not endure, it will ſerve him to 


ine and rain 


very little purpoſe. _ * 
(2.) He that has inured his eyes to that divine ſplendour, 


which reſults from the beauty of holineſs, is not dazzled with 

the glittering ſhine of gold, and conſiders it as a vein of the 

tame earth he treads on. | | Decay of Piety. 
Say, in what mortal foil thou deign'ſt to grow ? | 

Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious „hae, 

Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine ? Pope. 
Sur'ness. . /. [from y.] Unwillingneſs to be tractable 
or familiar | | 

An incurable ſhines is the vice of Iriſh horſes, and is hardly 

even ſeen in Flanders, b:cauſe the Winter forces the breeders 
there to houſe and handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their juſtice in commerce, but extreme 

ſhineſs to ſtrangers: they expoled their goods with the price 

marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthn-t. 

SaUrNGLE. #. /. | /chindel, Germ.] A thin board to cover 
houſes, * 

T he beſt to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for pales, laths, ſhingles, 
and wainſcot. | | Mort. Huſb. 
 Snr'xGLEs, / Wants fingul. [cingulum, Latin; zona 
morbus, Plinio.] A kind of tetter or herpes that ſpreags 

- itſelf round the loins. | 

Such are uſed ſucceſsfully in eryſipelas and ſhingles, by a flen- 
der diet of decoctions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Surny. adj. |trom bine. Bright; ſplendid; luminous. 

When Aldeboran was mounted high, | 
Above the ſhiny Caſſiopeia's chair, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. 
be night 
Is ſhiny, and they lay we ſhall embattle 
By th' ſecond hour o th morn. 

While from afar we heard the cannons play, 

Like diftant thunder on a ſhiny day, | 

For abſent friends we were aſham'd to fear. | 
Snir. (reip, pcyp; Saxon; /chap, Dutch.] A termina- 

tion noting quality or adjunct, as lordſbip; or office, as 
ſtewardſhip. | e 
SHIP. 3. . [rep 
be defined a large hollow building, made to paſs over the 
ſea with ſails. 3 Watts. 
Z All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind. | 
| | . Shateſp. Hen. VI. 
There made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about eight per- 
ſons in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a tipſtaif, who 
made aboard our hi 3 Bacon. 
Two other ſbips loaded with victuals were burnt, and ſome 


Fa. Qn. 


of the men ſaved by their ſhipboats. IP Knolles. 
| Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a hip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoting plank to fave —} | 
From ce: tain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden. 


Inſtead of a /bip, he ſhould levy upon his country ſuch a ſum 

of money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer of the navy : 
hence that tax had the denomination of /þz»-money, by which 
accrued the yearly ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds. 


; 1 *. Clarendon. 
A fhip-carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more ju- 
ad Addiſon. 
To Sn1y. . 4. [from the noun.) 1. To put into a ſhip. 


2. To tranſport in a ſhip.. 3. It is ſometimes enforced 


by of 
. Shakeſp 
s my coming, ; . 
The emperor, ſhipping his great ordnance, departed down 
the river. . Jpping | K Kneclles's Hift. of the Turks. 
All the timber was cut down in the mountains of Cilicia, and 
ſhipped in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was by ſea tranſ- 
ported to Peluſium. Ly Knolles, 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow, 


Dryden. - 


Locke. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Dryden. 


„Saxon; /chippen, Dut.] A ſhip may 


| 18 4 1 
be failors flip their bars, and ceaſe to row ; 


Then hoiſt their yards a trip, and all their ſails 

Let fall. b e 1. 
(2.) Andronicus, would thou wert fbipt to hell, 

Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. Sbaleſp. 
The fun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 

But we will fp him hence. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

In Portugal men ſpent with age, fo as they cannot hope for 


above a year, ſhip themſelves away in a Brazil fleet. Temple. 
3 A ſingle leaf can waft an army o'er, 
Or bib of ſenates to ſoine diſtant ſhore. Pope. 


The canal that runs from the ſea into the Arno gives a con- 
venient carriage to all goods that are to be ſkip; ed off. Addiſ. 
SIT BOARD. 2. ip and board. See Board.) 1. 
This word is ſeldom uſed bet in adverbial phraſes : a fbi f- 
board, on ſhipboard, in a ſhip, 2. The plank of a ſhip. 
(1.) Let him go cn ſhi board and the mariners will not leave 
their ſtarboard and laiboard. Bramball. 
- Friend, | 5 
What doꝰſt thou make a /5ipboard ? to what end? Dr, den. 
Ovid, writing from on ffipboard to his friends, excuſed the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. 
(2.) They have made all thy foiploards of fir- trees, and 
brought cedars from Lebanon to make maſts. Ezet. xxvii. fl. 
SH1'PBOY. #. J. [hip and boy.) Boy that ſerves in a ſhip. 
Few or none know me:; if they did, | 
This /b7pboy's ſemblance hath ditguis'd me quite. Shakeſp. 
SHI PMAN. 2. . { ſhip and may Sailor; ſeaman. 
I myſelf have the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
FP th' foman's card. SLakeſr. Macbeth, 
Hiram ſent in the navy ſſit nen that had knowledge of the 
| ſea, | 1 Kings, ix. 27. 
SI“ MASTER. 2 / Maſter cf the ſhip. 
The i maſter came to him, and ſaid unto him, What 
meaneſt thou O fleeper | ariſe, call upon thy God. Jon. i. 6. 
Sni PIN G. 3. / [from fip.] 1. Veſſels of navigation; 
fleet. 2. Paſſage in a ſhip. | 
(1.) Before Cæſar's invaſion of this land, the Britons had not 
any ſhipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered with 
hides. | | Raleigh. 
The numbers and courage of our men, with the _ of 
our ſhipping, have for many ages paſt made us a match for the 
| 2 of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for the 
rongeſt at ſea. Temple. 
Fiſhes firſt to ſbipping did impart; | 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryaen. 
They took ſhifting and came to Capernaum, ſeeking for Jeſus, 
| | . 24- 
1. The deſtruction. 
ſhatter- 


SEL PWiECK, 2. / [ ſhip and wreck.) 
of ſhips by rocks or ſhelves. 2, The parts of a 
ed ſhip. 3 Deftrution ; miſcarriage. | 
(1.) Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new fails, when ſbrpavreck was the worſt, Wall. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
ſhipwrecks. L' Eftrange. 
This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their bi- 
aurec ls. Wo Arbuthn. 
(2.) They might have it in their own country, and that by 
gathering up the /hipwwrecks of the Athenian and Roman the- 


atres. | : . Dryden. 
(3.) Holding faith and a conſcience, which ſome havin 
put away, concerning faith, have made ſbitæurecl. 1 Tim. 1. 


To Sur'PWRECK. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To deſtroy 
by daſhing on rocks or ſhallows. 2. To make to ſuffer 
the dangers of a wreck. 3 To throw by loſs of the 


veſſel. | - 
(1.) Whence the ſun 'gins his reflection, 


Shipawrecking ſtorms and direful thunders break. Shaleſp. 
(2.) Thou that can'ſt ſtill the raging of the ſeas, 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ceaſe, 

Redeem my /bipwreck'd ſoul from raging guſts | 

Of cruel paſſion and deceitful luſts, Prior. 
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A ſquare piece of marble ſhewa itſelf to have been a little 79 SHIVER. v. 3. ¶ ſchawren, German] To quake; to 


monument of two who were ſhipwrecked. Add. tremble ; to ſhudder, : 1 
he Shipwreek'd — . e adder, as with cold or fear 


An harſh noiſe wi 
Io Hinds no oye? wok wep frees. ele af mn. Os 
SnrewarcuT. . /. | ſhip and wright.] A builder of, What religious palſy's this, = 
ſhips. T Which makes the boughs diveſt their bliſs ? 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſbipwrights, whoſe ſore taſk And that they might her footſteps ftraw, 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakeſ). Drop their leaves with ſbiwvering awe. Cleaveland. 
A miterable ſhame it were for our /hiperrights, if they did Why ſtand we longer fivering under fear? Milton. 
not exceed all others in the ſetting up of our royal ſhips. e man that , on the brink of fin, 
| | | Raleigh. Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. Dryd. 
Vaſt numbers ef ſhips in our harbours, and ſbipaurigbts in He deſcribed this march to the temple wich ſo much horror, 
our ſea-port towns. Swift. that he ſbiver d every joint. L 
The Roman fleet, although built by Hi aurigbtt, and con- Give up Laius to the realms of day, 
dufted by pilots, both without experience, defeated that of the Whoſe ghoſt, yet hi ring on Cocytus* ſand, 
Carthaginians. | Arbuthnet. Expects its paſſage to the farther ſtrand. Pope. 
As when a fhipavright ſtands his workmen o er, Prometheus is laid 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, On icy Caucaſus to foiver, | 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly {pins about, While vultures eat his growing liver. Sai. 
The grain deep piercing, till it ſcoops it out. Pope. To Sur'ven. v. n. (from five.) To fall at once into ma- 


Sui. 2. / (rem, from reinan, to divide, Saxon.] A ny parts or ſhives. 
diviſion ot the kingdom ; a county ; ſo much of the Had ſt thou been aught but goſs'mer, feathers, air, 


kingdom as is under one ſheriff. So many fathom down precipitating, | 
His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, Thoud'ſ fhiver'd like an egg. Shbaleſo. King Jobn. 
Did burn with wrath, ana ſparkled living fire; <q IS the breaking and ein of a great ſtate, you may 
As two broad beacons, ſet in open felds, | ſure to have wars. | ; Bacon. 
Send forth their flames far off to every fire. Fa. 2». The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe, or be with- 
The noble youths from diſtant ires reſurt. Prior. drawn, would inftantly bi ver into millions of atoms. Wood, 
SHIRT. n./. | Hiert, Dan. p<ync, pcynics, Saxon. ] The To SHIVER. v. a. o break by one att into many parts; 
under linen garment of a man. — | 
Shift a ſhirt : the violence of action hath made you reek as a The ground with h ver d armour ſtrown. Milton. 
ſacrifice. | Shakeſp. Cymb. _ Show's of granado's rain, by ſudden burſt | 
I, take but two ſorrts out. with me, and I mean not to ſweat Diſploding murd'rous bowels ; fragments of ſtec} 
extraordinarily. Shab. Hen. IV. A thouſand ways at once, the iu orbs x 
When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, T Fly diverſe, working torment. 4 Philips. 
Like Hercules, envenom'd ſbirts we wear, SA v. v. . [from the verb.] One fragment of many 
And cleaving miſchiefs. Dryden. into which any thing is broken. 

Several perſons in December had nothing over their ſhoulders He would pound thee into Sher, with his fiſt, as a ſailor 
but their ſhirts. | Addiſon on Italy. breaks a biſcuit. | Shakeſp. Troiius and Creſida. 
To SHIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover; to clothe As brittle as the glory is the face; 3 
28 in a ſhirt, | For there it 18 crack d in an hundred h ·/er „ Shakeſp. 

Ahl for ſo many ſouls, as but this morn If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
Were cloath'd with fleſh, and warm d with vital blood, where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about into ſhivers 
But naked now, or /berted but _— air. ; Dryden. and fritters. ws 1 _ Nat. Hift. 
'RTLESS. adj. | from faire. /anting a ſhirt. 2 mr reren. 
SHI'RTLESS. 44 — Oak * anting & ſhirt Though all to fliwers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Grave mummers | ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſbirtleſs others. Pope. . Vain batr y, and in frothive bubbles end. Malton. 


— 2. /. A ſort of precious wood, of which Mo- m_— 5 ay. Jo Jn Look of coherence ; in- 

Surrrin. J es made the greateſt part of the tables, altars, pact ; eallly falling into many fragments. 

and planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is There were obſerved incredible numbers of theſe ſhells thus 
| . flatted, and extremely tender, in /orvery ſtone. Woodward 

hard, tough, ſmooth, without knats, and extremely Sno | 8 att panes . 

beautiful. It grows in Arabia. S inf OG +: Won Hoon, Snoocd 


: a 3 8 2 without, of a dark liver colour, and of the ſame colour 
4 * 5 * — — dE Within, only with the addition of a faint purple, It is a 


| Sur/TTLECOcEK. / [Commonly and perhaps as r fragment broke of an irom wein. Woodward on Foffils. 
811 1 Wy Of GEE 2 — "ut N b. Certain tin ſtones lie on the face of the ground, which = 
ſhuttleroct. Ot þ s etymology tful: all Soad, as thed from the main loud, and made fomewhs 
Skinner derives. it from /chutteln, German, to-ſhake ; or round by the water.  Carow's Suro - oor 
pcearan, Saxon, to throw. He thinks it is called. cock The loads orveins of metal were by this xGiow of the depart- 
from its feathers. Perhaps it 1s properly Huttlaart, a ing water made eaſy to he found out by the „md, or trains of 
cork driven to and fro; like the inſtrument in weaving, metallick ts born off from them, and lying in trains 
and ſoftened. by frequent and rapid utterance from cori to from thoſe veins towards the ſea, in the fame courſe that water 


| cock, ] A cark ſiuak with feathers, and driven by players falling thence-would take. Woodward. 
from one to another with battledoors. | SHOAL. =. / [peole, Saxon.] 1. A crowd; a great multi- 
You need r 23 cannon- to breaks the dim of his tude; a throng. 2 A ſhallow A —_— 
bes : the pat of à Pittlecech; os the crealing of ajack, great /hoals o ple, which 

ii . his baſis nf. _ | Collier, — * — np ng 


people-upen other nations. Baces.. 


Surve. . / [ ſchyye, Dutch.] 1. A ſlice of bread. 2. guinit ſuch routs and /folas of . 


A thick ſplinter, or lamina cut off from the main ſub- 


nes. mee draw ſhole f followers, . 
: | LY a prince For 1 8, when his virtue 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal 75 Shak. Tita Audron. — — 85 Der of Pie 2 


(2.) Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things differin And about the L | | Waller 
from thoſe e or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that God = the 208 of famine, whereby he could have 
are obtained by borers. | Boyle. carried them off by ſhboals, ” Woodward. 
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rr Arn the gods roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable S, 
Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. Pepe. 
(z.) The haves's mouth they durſt not enter, for the dange- 
rous . Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
He heaves ow off — _ 1 RO 4 
The depch of your u ix foot; an the ſides 
ſome i for the fiih to lay their ſpawn. Mortimer . 
To SMoal. v. . [from the noun.} 1. To crowd; to 
throng. 2. To be ſhallow ; o grow fhallow. 
| (1.) The wave- ſprung entrails, about which fauſens and 
| fiſh did ale. Cbapm 
(2. —— What they met 
Solid, or * as in raging ſea, 
Taſt up and down, together crouded drove, | 
From each ſide foalirg tow'rds the mouth of hell, Milton. 
Snoot. adj. Shallow ; obſtructed or incumbered with 
banks. | 
Syoa'LiNgss. 2. /. [from Ha.] Shallowneſs; frequency 
of ſhallow places. 


Snoa'LY. adj. [from oa] Full of ſhoals ; full of ſhallow 


places. | 
— Thoſe who live 
Where with his Goaly fords Vulturnus roars. Dryden. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The tofling veſſel {ail'd on ſhoaly ground. Dryden. 


Snocx mn. / [chec, French; ſchecten, Dutch.] 1 Conflict; 
mutual impreſſion of violence; violent concourſe. 2 
Concuſſion; external violence. 3. The conflict of ene- 
mies. 4. Offence ; impreſſion of diſguſt. 5. [Schecke, 
old Dutch.] A pile of ſheaves of corn 6. [From gg.] 
A rough dog. 

(..) Thro' the fbock 

Of fighting elements on all fides round =: 
 Environ'd, wins his way. Milton. 
(2.) It is inconceptible how any ſuch man that hath ſtood the 
ſhock of an eternal duration, without corruption or alteration, 
thould after be corrupted or altered. : Judge Hale. 

Theſe ftirong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the Socks | 

Of tides and 2 tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 
That ſecret in a long continu'd vein 


Black 


Paſs through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain. x 
Such is the haughty man, his tow'ring ſoul, 
*Midit all the ſbocks and injuries of fortune, £ 
Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Cæſar. Addiſon. 
Long at the head of his few faithful friends, 
A He ftood the ſhock of a whole hoſt of foes. Addiſon. 
: The tender apples from their parents rent, 
. By ftormy ſhocks mult not neglected lie, 
The prey of worms. | Philips. 
3) The adverſe legions, not leſs hideous join'd 
£ The horrid oct. | | 2 Milton. 
— Tdoſe that run away are in more danger than the others that 
ſtand the fbock. L" Eftrange. 
— The mighty force 
Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp'rate king: 


Twice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid hoc. 
(4.) Fewer fhecks 2 ſtateſman gives his friend. Young. 
(5. )] Corn tithed, fir parſon, together to get, 

And cauſe it on ſhocks to be by and by ſet. Tuer. 

In a full age, like as a hoc of corn cometh in, in his ſeaſon. 


Philips. 


oP fob. 
A Thou, full of days, like weighty Socks of corn, 7 
9 In ſeaſon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be born. __ Sandys. 
3 Behind the maſter walks, builds up the focks, 

4 Feels his heart beave with joy. Thomſon. 


| —— — 
ſpecies. 


To SHOCK. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch.] 1. To ſhake by vio- 
lence. 2. To meet force with force; to encounter. z. 
To —_ ; to diſguſt. 
2.) Theſe her princes are home again 
Come the three corners of ths wands in arms, : 
And we will fock them. Shakeſp. King John. 


a ſbock and a hound are not 
Locke. : 


| S'H © 
(3.) Suppoling verſes are never ſo beautiful, yet if they con- 
tain any thing that cl religion or good manners, they are 


Ver ſus inopes rerum nuga qu: 1 Dryden. 
— ' — on. 

IT bade him love, and bid him now 4 13 

If you have any kindneſs for him, till 

Adviſe him not to jbock a father's will. Dryden. 


Julian, who lov d each ſober mind to ſboc h, 
Who laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte. 
Thoſe who in reading Homer are Hoc that tis always a 

lion, may as well be angry that 'tis always a man, 


Pope. 
To Snock, w.n. 1. To meet with hoſtile violence. 11 
To be offenſive. | 
(1.) And now with ſhouts the fboching armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd ; | 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. Po e. 


(3+) The French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 

in female converſations, is very Hoc to the Italians, who are 

naturally jealous, Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

To Snock. v. #, {from the noun.] To build up piles of 
ſheaves. 5 | 
Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is ſhorn, 

Bind faſt, fock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tufer 
Snob. for ſpoed, the preterite and participle pafive of 79 
Strong axletreed cart that is clouted and food. Tuſſer. 
SHOE. 2. /. plural foes, anciently for, yceo, reoe, Sax. 

ſehoe, Dutch.] The cover of the foot: of hurſes as wel! 
as Men. Ep | | 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungactered, your /boe untied, and every 
thing about you demonſtrating a carelets deſolation. Shakeſp.. 
Spare none but ſuch as go in clouted boon, | | 
For they are thrifty honeſt men. Stakeſp. Henry VI. 
This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon which is 
nailed a good thick piece of tanned /bce-leather, Boyle. 
Unknown and like eſteem'd, and the dull fwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted boon, 
And yet more medic'nal than that moly 

That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 

He call'd it hæmony. | Milton. 

I was in pain, pulled off my ſhoe, and ſome eaſe that gave me. 

| Temple. 
To Snot. v. a. preterite J He; participle paſſive God. 
[from the noun.] 1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe : uſed 
commonly of horſes. 2. To cover at the bottom, 


(1.) The ſmith's note for plough-irons. Shakeſp. 


 ſhoeing and 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe ; and makes it a great 
appropriation to his own good parts, that he can be him 


Tell your maſter that the horſes want ſboeing. 
(2.) The wheel compos'd of crickets bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, | 

For fear of rattling on the ſtones, 
Wich thiſtle down they food it. Drayton. 
SHoz'Bovy. z. . | fre and boy ] A boy that cleans ſhoes. 
I I employ a ſboebey, is it in view to his advantage, or my 
dun convenience? . Swift. 
SHor'inG-HORN. . /. | {ce and born.) 1. An horn uſed 
to facilitate the admiſſion of the foot into a narrow ſhoe. 
2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is facilitated ; any 
thing uſed as a medium : in contempr. | 
(2.) Moſt of our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice ſu- 
pernumerary and inſignificant fellows, which they uſe like whif- 
flers, and commonly call doerng-horns. Speator. 
L have been an arrant foetng-horn for above theſe twenty years. 
I ſerved my miſtreſs in that capacity above five of the number 
before ſhe was ſhod. Though ſhe had many who made their 


applications to her, I always thought myſelf the beſt ſhoe in her 


Spectator 2 
ſe trade is 


Shateſp. 
$ doi /t . 


Shoema'kER. z. . [ foe and maker.] One who 
to make ſhoes. 
A cobler or ſhoemaker find ſome little fault with che 
latchet of a ſhoe that an Appelles had painted, when the ole 
figure is ſuch as none but an Appelles could paint, Watts. 


himſelf. 


— 


S H O 
Suos“ryf. 3. /. [ ſbos and tye. } The riband with which 


women tie their ſhoes. 
Madam, I do as is my duty, 
Honour the ſhadow of your ſboetye. Hudibras. 


SHOG. n. / [from fbock.] Violent concuſſion. 
Another's diving bow he did adore, | 
Which, with a bog, caſts all the hair before. Dryden. 
He will rather have the primitive man to be produced, in a kind 
of digeſting balneum, where all the heavier lees may ſubſide, 
and a due æquilibrium be maintained, not diſturbed by any ſuch 
rude and — Hogs that would ruffle and break all the little 
ſtamina of the embryon. Bentley. 


To SH0G. v. 4. To ſhake ; to agitate by ſudden interrupted 
impulſes. : 

After it is waſhed, they put the remnant into a wooden diſh, 

the which they ſoftly bog to and fro in the water, until the 


earthy ſubſtance be flitted away. | Carew. 
_ Syoxe. The preterite of ine. EE 
All his father in him bone. Milton. 
Snook. The preterite and in poetry participle paſſive of 
ake. | | 
. Taxallan ſhook by Montezuma's pow'rs, 
Has, to reſiit his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 


To SHOOT. v. a. preterite, I hot; participle, Shot or otter. 


{peevrin, Saxon.] 1. To diſcharge any thing ſo as to 


make it fly with ſpeed or violence. 2. To diſcharge as 
from a bow or gun. 3. To let off: uſed of the inſtru- 
ment. 4. To ftrike with any thing ſhot. 5. To emit 
new parts, as a vegetable. 6. To emit ; to dart or thruſt 
forth. 7. To puſh ſuddenly. So we ſay, to foot a bolt 
or lock. 8 To puſh forward. 9. To fit to each other 
by planing; a workman's term. 10. To paſs through 
with ſwiftueſs. 


(22) Light 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim niglit 
A glimmering dawn, . | 
(2.) Lowe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 
That which I owe is loſt; but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot an arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did boot the firſt, I do not doubt 
To find both. | 'H | Shakeſp. 
This murtherous ſhaft that's tot 
Hath not yet lighted ; and our fateſt way 
Is to avoid the ann. Shale ſp. 
A A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill, | 
And from about her fot darts of defire 
Into all eyes to wiſh her ſtill in fight. Milton. 
(3.) The men fboot ſtrong ſhoots with their bows. Abbot. 
The two ends of a bow bot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 
Men ho know not hearts ſhould make examples; 
Which, like a warning-piece, muſt be ſbot off, 
To fright the reſt from crimes. 


Milton. 


(4.) Not an hand ſhall touch the mount, but he ſhall be toned 


or bot through. Exod. xix. 13. 
(.) None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither ſboor up their 
top among the thick boughs. Exel. Xxxi. 14. 


A grain of muſtard gro weth up and Sooterb out great branches. 
| Mar E, iv . 32. 
Tell like a tall old oak, how learning ſhoots, 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denham. 
(6.) That gently warms 
Te univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unſeen, 


Shoots inviſible virtue ev'n to the deep. Milton. 
Ye who pluck the flow'rs, 

Beware the ſecret ſnake that fboots a ſting. Dryden. 

The laſt had a ſtar upon its breaſt, which t forth pointed 

beams of a peculiar luſtre. Addiſon. 


Fir'd by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, ya 
Th' infuriate hill forth Goots the pillar'd flame. Thomfon. 
(J.) I have laugh'd ſometimes when I have reflected on thoſe 


men who have hof themſelves into the world ; ſome bolting out 


nothing. 


SW 0 


upon the ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and ſome hiſſed off, — 
Juen. 


it with wy Kast 
The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And, in the moment, Geet ham on the ground. D . 
(8.) They that ſee me /hoot out the lip, they ſhake the head. 
Pjalms. 
(9.) Strait lines in joiners language are called a bist, that 
is, two pieces of wood that are ſhot, that is plained or elſe paired 
with a pairing-chiſſel. Moon. 
(10.) Thus having ſaid, the ſinks beneath the ground, 
With furious haſte, and fvors the Stygian ſound. ' Dryden. 


To SHOOT. v. 2. 1. To perform the act of ſhooting, or 


emitting a miſſile weapon. 2. To germinate; to increaſe 
in vegetable growth. 3. To form itſelf into any ſhape. 
4. To be emitted. 5. To protuberate ; to jet out. 6. 
Jo pals as an arrow. 7. To become any thing by ſudden 
growth. 8. To move ſwiftly along. . To feel a quick 


EIN, | agus | 
(I.) The archers have ſorely grieved him and /hot at him. 
| Geneſis. 
When he has ſbot his beſt, he is ſure that none ever did = 
better. Temple. 
A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 
And fhoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. Dryden. 


When you „boot, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t'other friendly aid, | 
Or wink, as coward and akad. | Prior. 
(2.) Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly deſcend far 
into the earth; and therefore they are commonly trees that ſhoot 


up much. . | Bacon. 
Onions, as they hang, will boot forth. Bacon. 
The tree at once both upward ſhoots, 
And juſt as much grows downward to the roots. Cleav. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees | 
Shoots ring up, and ſpreads by flow degrees. Dryden. 


Nor, will the wither'd flock be green again, 
But the wild olive ſhoots and ſhades the ungrateful plain. 
| D 


_ New creatures riſe, _ 
A moving mals at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; 
Till footing out with legs and imp'd with wings. Dryden. 
The corn laid up by ants would hct under ground, if they 
did not bite off all the buds; and therefore it will produce 


| | 3 Addi on. 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs iſcuous foot, 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden — 3 Pot e. 
(3. ) If the menſtruum be overcharged, metals will Saot into 
eryſtals. 83 | Bacon, 
Although exhaled and placed in cold conſervatories, it will 
cryſtallize and fboot into glacious bodies, Brown 


That rude maſs will {foot itſelf into ſeveral forms, till it make 
an habitable. world; the fteady hand of Providence being the 
inviſible guide of all its motions. Purnet's Theory. 

Expreſs'd juices of plants, boiled into the confiſtence of a 
ſyrup, and ſet into a cool place, the eſſential ſalt will Got upon 
the Files of the veſſels. Artuthnot on Alunents. 
4.) There /bot a ſtreaming lamp along the ſky, 
ich on the winged light'ning ſeem d to fly. 


rr 


earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thouſand miles in 
the ſecond of a minute, they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch talk. Warts. 
The grand #therial bow | 


Shoots up immenſe. : . Thomſon. 
(5-) The land did focot out with a great promontory, 
bending that way. Abbott Deſcription of tbe Worid. 


This valley of the Tirol lies encloſed on all ſides by the Alps, 
though its dominions ot out into ſeveral branches among the 


breaks of the mountains, Aadiſon on b 
(6.) Thy words /hoot thro' my heart, 29 


7.) ——— Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpir tous fiery ſpume, till touch d 
Wick Heaven's ray, and temper d, they boot forth | 
So beauteguſ, opening to the ambient light. Milton. 


Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. Addiſon. 


but out of thoſe ſhoots which were water-boughs. 


HOOT. #. /. [from the verb.] 


through a piece of wood of eight inches-thick. 


S H O 


Let me but live to ſhadow this young plant | 
From blites and ſtorms : he'll ſoon ico? up a hero. Dryden. 
(8.) A /ooting itar in autumn thwarts the night. Milton. 


Where Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 


Into a gulf Hot under ground, till part 
Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life. Milton. 
At firſt ſhe flutters, but at length ſhe ſprings, | | 
To ſmoother. flight, and boots upon her wings. Dryden. 
The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, | 
She ſtops and liſtens, and ſhoots forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. Dryden. 
Heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down from high, 
At her approach the hrazen hinges fly, | 
The gates are forc'd. | Dryden. 
— She downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet-ditch, and ſhoots beneath the tides. Gay. 
Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly boot along, | 
Nor idly mingle in the noiſy throng. | Gay. 
Not half fo ſwiftly boots along in air 
The gliding lizht'ning. Poe. 


1. The act or impreſſion 
of any thing emitted from à diſtance. 2. The act of 
ſtriking, or endeavouring to ſtrike with a miſſive weapon 
diſcharged by any inſtrument. 3. [ Scheuten, Dutch. ] 
Branches iſſuing from the main ſtock. „ 
(r.) The Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible t, inſomuch 
as the arrow hath pierced a ſteel target two inches thick; but 
the arrow, if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
Bacon. 
.) noiſe of thy croſs-bow 
Will ſcare the herd, and fo my foot is loſt. 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I ſave my credit in the boot, | 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't. Shakefp. 
As a country-fellow was making a boat at a pigeon, he trod 
upon a ſnake that bit him. L' Eftrange. 
(3.) They will not come juſt on the tops where they were cut, 


Bacon, 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, | 

Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender /oots. Milton. 

Prune off ſuperfluous branches and ſhoots of this ſecond 
ſpring ; but expoſe not the fruit without leaves ſufficient. Evel. 

— — The hook ſhe bore, | 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 

To decent form the lawleſs boots to bring, | 
And teach th” obedient branches where to ſpring. 
Now, ſhould my praiſes owe their truth 

To beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, 

_ *Twere ing on an annual ſtock 

That muſt our expectations mock ; 

And making one luxuriant t, 

Die the next year for want of root. 

Pride puſh'd forth buds at ev'ry branching ſhoot, 

And virtue ſhrunk almoſt beneath the root. 


Shateſp. 


Pope. 


Sqwift. 


Harte. 


Syoo0'TER. 2. /. [from t.] One that ſhoots ; an archer; 


a gunner. - 
The /bvoter ewe, the broad-leav'd ſycamore. Fairfax. 
We are /hooters both, and thou doſt deign | 
To enter combat with us; and conteſt | 
With thine own clay. Herbert. 
The king with gifts a veſſel ſtores; | 


And next, to reconcile the ſhooter God, 


Within her hollow ſides the ſacrifice he ſtow d. Dryden 


Snor. . /. [rceop, Saxon, a magazine; e/choppe, French ; 


ſhapa, low Latin. 4infworth.) 1. A place where any 


thing is fold. 2. A room in which manufactures are car- 
ried on. Fn | | 
Our 3 s are _ down, 
And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our Hops. Shakeſp. 
In his needy ſhop — hung, * | * 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 
Of ill- ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. | Shakeſþ. 
Scarce any fold in ſhops could be relied on as faithfully prepared. 


e | Boyle, 


To SHore. v. a. | ſchooren, Dutch. 


$:R-Q 


His of is his element, and he cannot with an enjoyment of 
himſelf live out of it. 22 Sermons. 


What a ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, or the poor bu- 
ſineſs of a bop, ſhould keep us fo ſenſeleſs of theſe great things, 
that are coming ſo faſt upon us . Law: 

(2.) Your moſt grave belly thus anſwer'd ; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

That I receive the general food at firſt, 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

_ Becauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the ſhop 

Of the whole body. Shakeſ. 

We have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made by them ; and 

ſheps for ſuch as are not brought into vulgar uſe. Bacon. 


SHOPBOA'RD. 2. /. | bop and board.] Bench on which any 
work is done. a 


That beaſtly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ſtalls, and fbopboards, in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new-chalk'd bills, and ruſty arms. Hudibras. 
It dwells not in ſhops or workhouſes ; nor till the late age was 
it ever known, that any one ſerved ſeven years to a ſmith or a 
taylor, that he ſhould commence doctor or divine from the /bop- 
board or the anvil ; or from whiſtling to a team, come to preach 
to a congregation. | South's Sermons. 


Sno'PBOOK. #. . | ſhop and book.] Book in which a tradeſ- 


man keeps his accounts. 
They that have wholly negleRed the exerciſe of their under- 
ſtandings, will be as unfit for it as one unpractiſed in figures to 
caſt up a ſhopbook. | Locke. * 


SHOPKEE'PER. 2. / | op and keep.) A trader who ſells 


in a ſhop; not a merchant who only deals by wholeſale. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a ſhopkeefer deſiring his 
neighbour to have the gocdneſs to tell him what is a clock. 
| Addiſon. 


Sno'PMAN. 2. . [ bop and man] A petty trader, 


Garth, gen'rous as his muſe, preſcribes and gives, 


The /hbopman ſells, and by deſtruction lives. Dryden. 
SHORE. The preterite of Hear. . 
I'm glad thy father's dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
_ Shore his old thread in twain. Shake. 


SHORE. . /. [rCOne, Saxon.] 1. The coaſt of the ſea. 


2. The bank of a river. A licentious uſe. 3. A drain; 
properly /ezver. 4. | Schooren, Dutch, to prop. ] The 
ſupport of a building; a buttreſs. 


(1.) — Sea cover'd ſea ; | 

Sea without ſhore. | Milton. 
(2.) Beſide the fruitful More of muddy Nile, 

Upon a ſunny bank outſtretched lay, 

In monſtrous length, a mighty crocodile. Spenſer, 


(4.) When I uſe the word tre, nay intend thereby a coaſt of 
land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off water, or a prop to ſup- 
port a building.  Watts's Logick. 
1. To prop; to ſup- 

port. 2. To ſet on ſhore, Not in uſe. 

(1.) They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, red 
it up with timber. | 72 Knolles. 

He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence in court, but 

ſtood there on his own feet, for the moſt of his allies rather 
leaned upon him than bored him up. 3 Wotton. 
| There was alſo made a /horing or under-propping act for the 
benevolence; to make the ſums which any perſon had agreed to 
pay leviable by courſe of law. Bacon's Henry VII. 

(2.) I will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; if he 

think it fit to fore them again, let him call me rogue. Shakeſp. 


Sno'' BLESS. adj. [from re.] Having no coal 


This ocean of felicity is ſo ftoreleſs and bottomleſs, that all 
the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt it. Boyle. 


Sno'xLinG, 7. /. [from ſhear, ſpore.] The felt or fkin of a 


ſheep ſhorn. a = | 
SHorRN. "The participle paſſive of fear : with of. 
o roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Sborn his ſtrengtn. | Miltdz. 
Vile ſhrubs are rn for browze : the tow'ring height | 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. D:yaen, 
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SHORT. adj. [pceont, Saxon.] . 1. 


s M 0 
He plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 
Diſpelk d ine breathing air that broke his flight ; 
Sbarn of his beams, a man to mortal * . 
not long enough. 2. Not long in ſpace or extent. 3. 
Not long in time or duration. 4. Repeated by quick 
iterations. 5. Not adequate ; not equal: with of before 
the thing with which the compariſon is made. - 6. De- 
fective; imperfect; not attaining the end; not reaching 
the intended point, 7. Not far diſtant in time. 8. 
Scanty ; wanting. 9. Not fetching a compaſs, 10. Not 
going ſo far as was intended. 11. Defective as to quan- 
tity. 12. Narrow; contraſted. 13. Brittle ; friable. 
14. Not bending. | | 
(.) Weak though Iam of limb, and fort of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, | 
III do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 


To keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes. Pot e. 
(2.) This leſs voluble earth : | 
By ſhorter flight to the eaſt, had left him there. Milton. 


Though ſhort my ſtature, yet my namè extends 
To heaven itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. N. 
(3.) They change the night into day: the light is Sort, be- 
cauſe of darkneſs. | Fob, xvii. 12. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'ſt, 


Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heav'n. Milton. 
Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 


(4.) Her breath then hort, ſeem'd loth from home to paſs, 
Which more it moy'd, the more it ſweeter was. Sidney 
Thy breath comes bort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purſu'd. Drygen. 
My breath grew fort, my beating heart ſprung upward, 
And leap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom. Smith. 
(F.) Immoderate praiſes the fooliſh lover thinks ſhort of his 
miſtreſs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. 
F Some cottons here grow, but ſhort in worth unto thoſe of 
myrna. | | 
The Turks give you a quantity rather exceeding than ſhort of 
your expectation. gs Sands. 
I know them not; not therefore am I ort 
Of knowing what I ought. 


; To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thoughts come Gert, ſupreme of things. Milton. 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, | 
Engaging me to emulate ! but fbort 
Of thy perfection, how ſhall I attain? 
To place her in Olympus' top a gueſt, | 
Among th' immortals, who with nectar feaſt 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment hort 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court. 
We err, and come bort of ſcience, becauſe we are ſo fre- 


Milton. 


_ quently miſled by the evil conduct of our imaginations. Glanw. 


Hort of him in nothing but ſim 


— 


under, who have taken ſuch oaths. 


As in many things the knowledge of philoſophers was hort of 


the truth, ſo almoſt in all things their practice fell fort of their 
knowledge : the principles by which they walked were as much 
below thoſe by which they judged, as their feet were below their 
head, | | South's Sermons. 
He wills not death ſhould terminate their ftrife ; | 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be bort of life. Dryden. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and brevity, and falls 
— and propriety of ſtyle. 

| ore. 
Defe& in our behaviour, coming ſhort of the utmoſt graceful- 
neſs, oſnn eſcapes our obſervation. Locke. 
If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual univerſal aſſent from 
all mankind, practical principles come ſhort of an univerſal re- 
ception. 7 wy | Locke. 
The people fall rt of thoſe who border upon them, in ſtrength. 

of underftanding. | Addiſon. 
A neutral indifference falls fort of that obligation they lie 

f Addiſen.. 
When I made theſe, an artiſt undertook to imitate it; but 
ufing another way of poliſhing them, he fell much fort of whit 
I had. attained to, as I afterwards underſtood. 


(ot long; commonly 


Sidney. 
Sandys. 


Milton's Par. Reg. 
And his ſtrong neck to a new onſet bow'd. 
SHORT. 2. /. [from the adjeftive.] A ſummary account. 


Waller, 


| the 
your 


. while he was laying in a ſtock of learning. 


- torn 


| ſenſeleſs, are the moſt likely ſymptoms, in a ſtate, of ſickneſs. 


Newton... 


S H O 
It is not credible that the Phoenicians, who had eſtabliſhed 
_ colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt ſhort, without puſhing their 


trade to the Indies. | Arbuthnot. 
Doing is expreſsly commanded, and no happineſs allowed to 
any thing hort it. | South's Sermons. 
The ſignification of words will be allowed to fall much fort 


of the. knowledge of things. | Baker. 
_ _ (6.) Since higher I fall Sort, on him who next 

Provokes my envy. Milton. 
That great wit has fallen fort in his account. More. 


Where reaſon came ort, revelation diſcovered on which fide 
the truth lay. | * Locks. 
Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by figns ; a faculty which 
beaſts come ort in. Locke. 
(J.) He commanded thoſe, who were appointed to attend him, 
to be ready by a ſhort day. Clarendon. 
(8.) The Engliſh were inferior in number, and grew ſtort in 
their proviſions, Hayward. 

—— They ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. Dryden. 
(9.) So ſoon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of 


the cock, the lion turned /bort upon him, and tore him to pieces. 


| £ Eftrange. 
He ſeiz d the helm, his fellows cheer'd, | | 
Turn'd ort upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer d. Dryden. 
For turning Hort, he ſtruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th' unwary knight. Dryden. 
(10. ) As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 5 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops t. Dryden. 
I 8 When the fleece is ſhorn, 
When their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear, | 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer. Dryden. 


(12.) Men of wit and parts, but of ſbort thoughts and little 
meditation, are apt fo diſtruſt every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 
They, ſince their own ſhort underſtandings reach 
No farther than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe 
Like them diſcloſe the ſecrets of their breaſts. Rowe. 


_ (13.) His fleſh is not firm, but fort and taſteleſs. Walton. 


Marl from Derbythire was very fat, though it had ſo great a 
quantity of ſand, that it was ſo fort, that wet you evuld not 
work it into a ball, or make it hold together. Mortimer. 


| (14.) The lance broke fort, the beaſt then bellow'd loud, 
Dryden. 


The /hort and long is, our play is prefer d. Shakeſþ. 
In ort, ſhe makes a man of hm at ſixteen, and a boy all 2 
life after. | __LC'Eftrange. 


Repentance is, in ſhort, nothing but a turning from fin to 
God, the caſting off all 2 former evils, and, inſtead thereof, 


conſtantly practiſing all thoſe Chriſtian duties which God re- 


quireth of us. | Duty of Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude that I truſt to 
— of my cauſe: the ſbort on't is, tis indifferent to 
wumble ſervant whatever your party ſays. Dryden. 
From Medway's pleaſing ftream 
* Severn's roar. be own 3 ER : 
In fort, reſtore my love, ai y kingdom. Dryden. 
The proprieties __ delicacies of the Englith 38 0 
few : *tis impoſſible even for a good wit to underſtand and prac- 
Liſe them, without the help of a liberal education and long read- 
ing; in ort, without wearing off the ruſt which he contrafted 
The /hort is, to ſpeak all rd, the poſſibil I dene 
| e is, to all in a word, t ility of bein 
found in a falvable | _ be ſufficiently — without 4 
poſſibility of always perſevering in it; | Norris. 
7 10 ſes 3 of men breaking a conſtitution; in ſbort, 
to be encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from without, to be 
many virulent fa&ions within, then to be ſeeure and 


unto death. 


Sqft. 


SnogT. adv. [It is, I think, only uſed. in compoſition. ]; 
Not long. | | 


* 5 hoe youth, 5 
And ſprightly hope and foort-enduring joy. Dryden 
One — draught preſcribed by Hippocrates for a ort- 
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breathed man, is half a gallon of hydromel, with a little vinegar, 
| Arbuthnot. 
To Sno'rTEY, v. @, [from Sort.] 1. To make ſhort, 
either in time or ſpace. 2. To contract; to abbreviate. 
3. Toconfine ; to hinder from progreſſion. 4. To lop. 
(1.) Becauſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſible that churches 


ſhould frame thankſgivings anſwerable to each petition, they 


Horten ſomewhat the reins of their cenſure. 
Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
- Have been ſo brief with you, to ſhorter you, | 
For taking ſo the head, the whole head's length. Shakeſþ. 
To ſhorten its ways to knowledge, and make each perception 
more comprehenſive, it binds them into bundles. Locke. 
— None ſhall dare 
With orten d ſword to ſtab in«cloſer war, 
But in fair combat. cg | 
War, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to orten mortal breath, 
With all the num'rous family of death. Dryden. 
Whatever ſhortens the fibres, by infinuating themſelves into 
their parts, as water in a rope, contracts. | Arbuthnot, 
(2.) We orten d days to moments by loveꝰs art, 
"Whilſt our two ſouls | 
Perceiv'd no paſſing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of ſtill eternity. Suc kling. 
(3.) The Iriſh dwell altogether by their ſepts, ſo as they may 
conſpire what they will; whereas if there were Engliſh placed 
among them, they ſhould not be able to ſtir but that it ſhould be 
known, and they ſbortened according to their demerits. Spenſer. 
| To be known, ſhortens my laid intent; | 
My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shakeſþ. 
Here, where the ſubje& is ſo fruitful, I am ſhortened by my 
chain, and can only ſee what is forbidden me to reach. Dryden. 
(4-) Diſhoneſt with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and „horten d of his ears. Dryden. 
SHO'RTHAND. 2. /. {| fort and Band.] A method of writ- 
ing in compendious characters | 
Your folhes and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage, 
Unleſs each vice in ſhorthand they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Boys have but little uſe of forthand, and ſhould by no means 


praftiſe it, till they can write perfectly well. Locke. 
In foorthand (kill'd, where little marks compriſe 

Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech. 

As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo tis compre- 


henſive: nolaconiſm can reach it: tis the ſhorthand of the mind, 
and crowds a great deal in a little room. 


long. | 
3 parent of a ſbortliv'd ſon | 

Why loads he this embitter'd life with ſhame? Dryden. 

The joyful fbari/zw'd news ſoon ſpread around, 

Took the ſame train. | - Dryden. 

Some vices promiſe a great deal of pleaſure in the commiſſion; 

but then, at beſt, it is but /Sort/ived and tranſient, a ſudden flaſh 

| preſently extinguiſhed. 

The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, the variety 


of ſbortlived favourites that prevailed in their ſeveral turns under 


the government of her firtceſſors, have broken us into theſe un- 
happy diſtinctions. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
\ piercing torinent that Hortlived pleaſure of your's muſt 
bring upon me, from whom you never received offence. Addiſon. 
— All thoſe graces | 
The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 
Corſtent our Hortliv d praiſes to engage, 
The joy and wonder of a ſingle age. Addiſon. 
Admiration is a Hortlived paſſion, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its object, unleſs it be ſtill fed with 


freſh diſcoveries, | Addiſon. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon | 
Shall finiſh what his Gort/iv'd fire begun. Pope. 


Suo'xTLY. adv. | from Hort.] 1. Quickly; ſoon; in a 
little time. It is commonly uſed relatively of future time, 
but Clarendon ſeems to uſe it abſolutely. 2. In a few 
words; briefly. | : 


Collier. 
| Sno'x TLIVED. adj. bort and live.] Not living or laſting 


"s Sermons. 
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(1.) I muſt leave thee, love, and ſbortly too. Sbateſp. 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: | 

Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out borth. Shak. H. VI. 

The armies came ſbortly in view of each other, Clarend. 


- The time will fbortly come, wherein you ſhall more rejoice 
for that little youghave expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by ſo long toil you ſhall have ſaved. Calamy. 
He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's funeral, and 
ſhortly after arrives at Cumæ. Dryden. 

| Ev'n he, whoſe foul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall fortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. Pot e. 
(2.) I could expreſs them more ſhortly this way than in proſe, 
and much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends 
on their conciſeneſs. Poe. 
SHO'RTNESS. 2. / {from fhort.] 1. The quality of being 
ſhort, either in time or fpace. 2. Fewneſs of words ; 
brevity ; conciſeneſs. 3. Want of reach ; want of ca- 

pacity. 4. Deficience ; imperfection. | 

(x) I'll make a journey twice as far t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of fach ſweet ſhortneſs, which 

Was mine in Britain. | Shakeſp. Cymb. 
They move ftrongeſt in a right line, which is cauſed by the 
ſhortneſs of the diſtance. Bac. Nat. Hi. 
Iwill not trouble my readers with the ſhortneſ of the time in 


which I writ it. Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade ? Prior. 
Think upon the vanity and fortreſs of human life, and let 
death and eternity be often in your minds. Law. 


(2.) The neceſſity of fbortneſs cauſeth men to cut eff imper- 
tinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much matter in few words. 


Hooker. 
Sir, 2 me in what I have to ſay, 1 
Your plainneſs and your ſbortneſs pleaſe me well. Shaleſp. 
The prayers of the church will be very fit, as being moſt 
eaſy for their memories, by reaſon of their n and yet 
containing a great deal of matter. : uty of Man. 
(3-) Whatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of /hortneſs of me- 
mory, or of want of a ſtayed attention. | Bacon. 
( 4.) Another account of the 4 of our reaſon, and ea- 
ſineſs of deception, is the for wardneſs of our underſtanding's 
aſſent to ſlightly examined concluſions. Gland. Scep. 
From the inſtances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
ſhortneſs in moſt things elle, tis an eaſy inference. Glancy, 
It may be eaſily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
lameneſs and fbortneſs of tranſlations, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. Temple. 
Sho'aTRIBS. 2. /. [ ſhort and ribs.) The baſtard ribs ; 
the ribs below the ſternum. 
A gentleman was wounded in a duel : the rapier entered into 
his right ſide, ſlanting by his ſhortribs under the muſcles. 
. Viſem. Surg. 
Sno'aTSsIGHTED. adj. [ ſhort and ſigbt.] 1. Unable by 
the convexity of the eye to ſee far. 2. Unable by intel. 
lectual fight to ſee far. e 
(I.) Stortfighted men ſee remote objects belt in old age, 
therefore they are accounted to have the moſt laſting eyes, 


| Newton. 

(2.) The fooliſh and Hortfighted die with fear x 
That they.go no where, or they know not where. Denh. 
Other propoſitions were deſigned for inares to the Hort- 
fighted and credulous. L'Eftrange. 
SHo'/tTSIGHTEDNESS. #./. Hort and fight.) 1. Defect 
of ſight, proceeding from the convexity of the eye. 2, 
Defet of intellectual ſight. | 
(2.) Cunning is a kind of fortfhghtedneſs, that diſcovers the 
minuteſt objects which are near at hand, but is not able to diſ- 
cern things at a diſtance: | Addiſon, Spedtator. 
Sno'xTWAISTED. adj, { ſhort and await.) Having a ſhort 

| Huck. agg d, Hortævaiſted; ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 

That ſhe muſt riſe on tip- toes for a kiſ e. Dryd. Fur, 
SHo'RTWINDED. adj. L ſhort and wind.) Shortbreathed ; 
aſthmatick ; purſive ; breathing by quick and faint reci- 


Procations. 
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Sure he means brevity in breath; /hortwinded. Sh; H. IV. 
So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, | 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breath ſtort wuinded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
With this the Mede /hortwwinded old man eaſes, | 
And cures the lungs unſavory diſeaſes. May's Virg. 
SHO'RTWINGED. adj. | ſhort and wing.) Having ſhort 
wings. 
Shortwing'd, unfit himſelf to fly, 
, Hs fear foretold foul weather. n 
no xv. adj. [from ore. L near the coaſt. 
There "4 — y a 2 825 the ſhore to the middle 
part of the channel, and thoſe /hory parts are generally but ſome 
fathoms deep. Burn. Theor. of the Earth. 
Snor. The preterite and participle paſſive of foot. 
On the other fide a pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ſtately tree | 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Queen. 
Their tongue is as an arrow /hot out, it ſpeaketh decert. Fer. 
The — of Pendennis made his advantage of the com- 
modiouſneſs afforded by the ground, and ſhot rather at a ſafe 
preſerving the harbour from ſudden attempts of little fleets, 
than to witliſtand any great navy. Carew. 
He only thought to crop the flow'r, 
Milton. 


New ſbot up from a vernal ſhow'r, 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


From before her vaniſh'd night, 
Shot through with orient beams. | 
Sometimes t' ey /hot out in length like rivers, and ſometimes 
they flew into remote countries in colonies. Burnet. 
The ſame metal is naturally ſhot into quite different figures, 
as quite different kinds of them are of the tame figure. Woodw. 
He prone on ocean in a moment flung, 5 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and bot the ſeas along. Pope. 
Snor. n./. [ /chot, Dutch; from foot.) 1. The act of 
ſhooting. 2, The mitfile weapon emicted by any inftru- 
ment. 3. The flight of a mithle weapon. 4. [Efcot, 
French.] A ſum charged; a reckoning.” 8 
(1.) A het unheard gave me a wound unſeen. Sidney. 
8 Proud death ! | 
What feaſt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, h 
That thou ſo many princes at a %s . 
So bloodily haſt truck! _ | Sbaleſp. Haml. 
He cauſed twenty bot of his greateſt cannon to be made at 
the king's army. | 3 Clarendon. 
(z.) I (hall here abide the hourly foot — 
Of angry eyes. Shaleſp. Cymb. 
At this booty they were joyful, for that they were ſupplied 
thereby with good ſtore of powder and bot. Hayward. 
Above one thouſand great ſhot were ſpent upon the walls, 


den. 


without any damage to the garriſon... | Clarend. 
Impatient to revenge the fatal ſhot, . 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 


(3.) She fat over againſt him, a good way off, as it were a 


bow /bot. 1 Gen. xxl. 16. 

( 4.) A man is never welcome to a place, till ſome certain 

foot be paid, and the hoſteſs ſay welcome. Shakeſp. 
As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay his /hot ; 


Far hence be the ſad, the lewd fop, and the fot. Ben. Jobnſ. | 


Shepherd, leave decoying, 


Pipes are ſweet a Summer's day; 
But a little after toying, 5 

Women have the ſho? to pay. Dryden. 
He touch'd the pence when others touch'd the pot; 


The hand that fign'd the mortgage paid the /bot. Sawif?. 
Shore. x. /. [pceora, Saxon; trutta minor, Lat.] A fiſh. ] 


The Sate, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, in ſhape 


and colour reſembleth the trout ; howbeit, in bigneſs and 
goodneſs cometh far behind him. ' Carew. 


SHo'TFREE. adj. [ ſoot and free.] 1. Clear of the reckon- 
ing. 2 Not is 15 hurt by ſhot. 3. Unpuniſhed. 
C1.) Though I could ſcape offres at London, I fear the 
mot here: here's no ſcoring but upon the pate. Shak. H. IV. 
Suo'rTE. adj. [from foot.) 1. Having ejected the ſpawn. 
2. Curdled by keeping too long. | | 


Hawks are divided into long and ſhort winged. 


S H O | | 
(1.) Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if good- 
manhood be 2 torgot — the earth, then am I a ſbotten her- 
. Shatep. Hen. IV. 
Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was ſold ! 
Tough wither'd treuffles, ropy wine, a diſh 

Of /hotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. | Dryden. 
To Snovg. v. a. {rcupan, Saxon; ſchayven, Dutch. | 1. 
To e by main ſtrength. 2, Lo drive by a pole that 
reaches to the bottom of the water; as, he foved his boat. 

3. Topuſh; to ruſh againſt. | 
(1.) The hand could pluck her back, that Aow'd her on. 


| Shakeſp. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand way ſhove by juſtice ; 
And oft the wicked prize igfelf -- 
Buys out the law. Shaleſp. 


I ſent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, | 
The which hath been with ſcorn fhow'd from the court. 


Of other care they little reck'ning make, | 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And ſhowe away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
There the Britiſh Neptune ſtood, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th* officious flood, 
And with his trident fow'd them off the (and. Dryden. 
Showing back this earth on which I fit, 
I'll mount. | | Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
A ſtrong man was going to ſhove down St. Paul's cupola. 
Arbuthnot. 


(.) He uſed to ſhove and elbow his fellow-ſervants to get 

near his miſtreſs, when money was a- paying or receiving. 

Behold a rev'rend fire 

Crawl through the ſtreets, fbow'don or rudely preſs'd 

By his own ſons. | Pope. 
You've play'd and loy'd, and eat and drank your fill; 

Walk ſober off, before a ſprightlier age | | 

Come titt ring on, and ſhowe you from the ſtage. Pope. 
Make nature ſtill incroach upon his plan, 


And ſbove him off as far as e er we can. Pope. 
—— Eagerto expreſs your love, 
You ne'er conſider whom you ſhove, 
But rudely preſs before a Th 1 Sæwiſt. 
To SHovE. v. 2. 1. To puſn forward belore one. 2. To 


move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. | 
(.) The ſeamen towed, and I fowed*till we arrived within 
| forty yards of the ſhore. 1 Gul. Trav. 
(2.) 2 the oar, 8 | 
Receiv'd his gueſts a » and bo d from ſhore. Garth. 
* n. .. (from the verb.] The act of ſhoving ; a 
u M 6 * ö 
of was forced to ſwim behind, and puſh the boat forward 
with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I could 
feel the ground I reſted two minutes, and then gave the boat 
another ſhove. 4 ETD Gul. Trav. 
SHO'VEL. 3. / [reofl, Saxon; ſchoeffel, Dutch.] An in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a long handle and broad blade with 


raiſed edges. 
A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, and ſpade. T; uffer. 
The brag of the Ottoman, he would throw Malta into 
by the bowels 


the ſea, might be performed at an eaſier rate than 
of his Janizaries. 5 Glanv. Scep. 
To SuOVZL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To throw or 
heap with a ſhovel. 2. To gather in great quantities. 
| (1. I thought & 
To die upon the bed my father dy'd, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones; but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud and lay me 
"Where no prieſt ſhovels in duſt. S5. Nint. Tale 
(2.) Ducks ſtove! them up as they ſwim along the waters 
but divers inſects alſo devour them. | Derbam 
SO VII BOARD. 2 . | ovel and board.) A long board 
on which they play by ſliding metal pieces at a mark. 


— 
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A weak arm throw on a long ſhowe/board ; 
He barely lays his piece. 5 

Sno'vesLLER, or Shovelard, 1. /. [from fbowel ; platea.] 
A bird.—S-oveller, or ſpoonbill ; the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like a ſhovel, 
but not concave like a ſpoon, but perfectly flat. | 

| Grew's Muſeum. 
|  Pewets, gulls, and Hellers feed upon fleſh, and yet are 
good meat. | ' - Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the ſwan, 
but common unto «the platea, or /howelard, a bird of no muſi- 


cal throat. Brown's Ful. Err. 
S nove. . /. {for St. A ſpecies of ſhaggy dog; a 
ock. | 
In the catalogue ye be for men, 


As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. 

SHOULD. v. . [ ſcude, Dutch; xceol>an, Saxon.] 1. 

This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the conjunctive 

mood, of which the ſignific tion is not eaſily fixed. 2. 


„ * 


1SrouLD go. It is my buſineſs or duty to go. 2. /f 
J Soul» go. It it happens that I go. 4. Thou 
SHouLD'sr go. Thou oughteſt to go. 5 JF thou 
SruouLD'sT go. If it happens that thou goeſt. 6. The 


ſame ſignifications are found in all the other perſons fingu- 
lar and plural 7. „nov be. A proverbial phraſe of 
flight contempt or irony. 8. There is another ſignificati- 
on now little in uſe, in which Hi, ha ſcarcely any diſ- 
tinct or explicable meaning. Gould be differs in this 
ſenſe very little from it is. | 
(6.) Letnotad action more engage | | 
Than ſafety 8 E Fobnſ. Cat. 
a Some praiſes 1 of 
ing men what are, repreſent to them what they _ 
de. 2 Fg acon. 


To da thee honour I will ſhed their blood, 

Which the juſt laws, if I were faultleſs, ſhould. 
So ſubjects love juſt kings, or fo they ſhould. _ Dryden. 

I conclude, that things are not as they ſhould be. Swift. 
(7.) The girls look. upon their father as a clown, and the 
boys think their mother no better than ſhe bould be. Addiſon. 
(8.) There * a fabulous narration, that in the northern 
countries there be an herb that groweth 


a lamb, and feedeth upon the graſs. 


Waller. 


Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 


SHOUCULDER. 2. /. [peulvne, Saxon; ſche/der, Dutch. ] 


1. The joint which connects the arm to the body. 
The upper joint of the foreleg of edible animals. 3 
'The upper part of the back. 4. The ſhoulders are uſed 
as emblems of ſtrength, or the a& of ſupporting. 5. 
A riſing part; a prominence. 
(1.) I have ſeen better faces in my time, 
Than ftand on any ſhoulder that I fee PET 
Before me. Shakeſp. 
It is a fine thing to he carried on mens /boulders ; but give 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy /houders as thoſe poor men do. Taylor. 
The head of the boulder bone being round, is inſerted into 
ſo ſhallow a cavity in the ſcapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it wouid be thruſt out upon every occafion. 


(2.) We muſt have a ſhoulder of mutton for a 


Z+ 


perty. 
— 


| He took occaſion, from a ſhoulder of mutton, to cry up the 
plenty of * * Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(3.) Emily dreſs d herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Ado wn her ſhoulder: fell her length of hair. Dryden. 
4.) Ev'nas thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be 
For on thy ſhoulders do I build my feat. Shakefp. H. VI. 
The king has cur'd me; and from theſe ſhoulders, 

Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken | | 

A. load would fink a navy. Shakeſp. H, VIII, 


Shak. Macb. 


wiſhes and reſpects, when by tel- 


in the likeneſs of 


3 


A term among artificers. 


Wiſeman. 


: 
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(5) When you rivet a pin into a hole, in muſt have 2 
| to it thickerihan the hole is 2 froulder ſlip 


not through the hole as well as the ſhank. 
To SHOULD BR. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To puſh with 
inſolence and violence. 2. To put upon the ſhoulder. 
(1.) The rolling billows beat the ragged ſhore, 
As they the earth would foulder from her ſeat. Fai. Qu. 
Dudman, a well-known foreland 10 moſt ſailors, here Hu- 
ders out the ocean, to ſhape the ſame a large boſom between it- 


| IF . Car. Sur. of Cornw, 
You debaſe yourſelf, | 
To think of mixing with th' ignoble herd: 
What, ſhall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and protan'd his perſon, 


Moxon. 


Shoulder d with filth ? Dryden. 
So vaſt the navy now at anchor rides, | 

That underneath it the preſs d waters fail, | 

And, with its weight, it /houlders off the tides. Dryden. 


Around her numberleſs the rabble flow d, 
Shauld ring each other, crowding for a view. 
| Rowwe's Fane Sh. 
When Hopkins dies, 2 thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 
(.) Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants /boulderizg mountains. Glanw. 
SHO'ULDERBELT. #. . |' ſhoulder and belt.) A belt that 
comes acroſs the ſhoulder. 3 "i 
Thou haſt an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad fboulderbelt the wound conceal, 
Dryden. 
SHo'ULDERBLADE. #. / The ſcapula ; the plate bone to 
which the arm is connected. 

If I have lifted up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when I 
faw my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my 
ſhoulderblade, and mine amm be broken from the bone. 

| Job, xxxi. 22. 
SHO'ULDERCLAPPER. 2. | ſhoulder and clap. One who 
affects familiarity, or one that miſchiefs privily, 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough; 1 
A back friend, a fhoulderclapper, one that commands 
The paſſages of alleys. Sbateſp. Comedy of Err. 
SHO ULDERSHOTTEN. adj. L ſhoulder and ſhot.) Strained 
in the ſhoulder. ue 8 
His horſe waid in the back, and boulder ſhotten. Shakeſþ. 
SHo'VULDERSLIP. 2. /. | ſhoulder and flip.] Diſlocation of 
the ſhou!der. | | 

The horſe will take ſo much care of himſelf as to come off 
wiih only a ftrain or a fboulderſlip. * Sawift. 

To SHOUT. v. 2. [A word of which no etymology is 
known.] To cry in triumph or exhortation. 

They /houted thrice : what was the laſt cry for? Shakeſþ. 

Shout unto God with the voice of triumph Pf. xlvii. 1. 

It is not the voice of them that ſhout for maſtery, Ex. xxxii. 

The ſbauting for thy ſummer fruits and harveſt is fallen, I/. 
He ſtorms and fbouts ; but flying bullets now 

To execute his rage appear too flow : | 

They miſs, or ſweep but common ſouls away, 

For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Walter. . 

There had been nothing but howlings and fboutings of poor 

naked men, belabouring one another with ſnagged ſticks. 


More. ./ 
All clad.in ſkins of beaſts the jay'lin bear, | 
And ſhrieks and ſboutings rend the ſuff ring air. Dryden. 
What hinders you to take the man you love ? | 
The people will be glad, the ſoldier Hout; 
And Bertran, though repining, will be aw'd. Dryden. 
Snovr. 2. / (from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry. 
of triumph or-exhortation. 
Thanks, le citizens $:: 
This general applauſe, and chearful Gout, - 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. Shakeſþ.. 


The Rhodians, ſeeing 


odians, the enemy turn their backs, gave a 
great /hout in deriſiou. 


Kualles, Hiſt. of the Turks... 


» 0D 
Then he might have dy d of all admir'd, 


And his triumphant ſoul with bouts expir d. Dryden. 
Sno'uTEs. . /. [from ſhout.) He who ſhouts. 
A deal of loud applauſe rang aut, 1 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell do n 
Upon the ſbouters heads. Duden Cleom. 


7 SHOW. v. a. pret. ſhowed and foown ; part. paſſ. 
"ſhown. 


[pceapan, Saxon; /chowen, Dutch. This word 
is frequently written esu; but fince it is always 
nounced and often written /bow,which is favoured likewiſe 
by the Dutch /chowwen, I have adjuſted the orthography to 
the pronunciation] 1. To exhibit to view, as an agent. 
2. To afford to the eye or notice ; as a thing containing 
or exhibiting. 3. To make to ſee, 4. To make to per- 
ceive. 5. To make to know, 6. To give proof of; to 
prove. 7. To publiſh; to make publick ; to proclaim. 
8. To inform; to teach; with of. 9. To make known. 
10. To conduct. To ſhow, in this ſenſe, is to ſhow the 
way. 11. To offer; to afford. 12. To explain; to 
expound. 13. To diſcover ; to point out. 
(1.) If I do feign, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to ſhexw th' incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. 8 


Wilt thou bene wonders to the dead? Shall the dead ariſe 
and praiſe thee ? 1 | Pſ. Ixxxviii. 10. 
Men ſhould not take a charge upon them that they are not 
fit for, as if ſinging, dancing, and Gewwing of tricks, were 
qualifications for à governo. L' Eftrange. 
I throagh the ample air, in triumph = 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. 
(2.) Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magmificence ; and what can: Heav'n/beww more? Milton. 
A. mirrour in ore hand collective ſexs, | 
Varied and multiphed the groupe of woes. Savage. 
(3-) Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, 
Whereon for — cauſe the tempter ſet 
Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs, | 


To /how him all earth's kingdoms and glory. Milton. 
Yet him, God the molt high vouchſafes $2 
To call by viſion from his father's houſe, | 
His kindred and falſe gods, into a land " 
Which he will ſow him. Milton. 


(4.) Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow, 
Which now the-ſky with various face begins 
To ſhow us in this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moiſt and keen. | : 

| 5.) — Him the moſt High, 

Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds | 

Did, as thou ſaw ſt, receive, to walk with God 

High in ſal vation and the climes of bliſs, 

Exempt from death ; to ſbowv thee what reward 

Awaits the good. 55 5 5 5 

A ſhooting ſtar 5 

In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapours fir d 
Impreſs the air, and ſboxus the mariner as 
From what point of his compaſs to beware . 
Impetuouswinds. oe a Milton. 

Kno, I am ſent ä | 
To /hoqv thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring: good with bad 


Expect to hear. | Milton. 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov d. Milton, 
I'll to the citadel ug | 

And ſbow my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 

Achates' diligence his duty ſhows. — Dryden. 

(7.) Ye are à choſen ation, that ye ſhould be forth 
the praiſes of him who hath called you out of darkneſs. bY 

5 ARES . 1 Pet. ii. 

(.) I ſhall no more ſpeak in proverbs, ow meaty 

the Father. od 3 0. Xvi. 25. 

(9-) I raiſed thee upto ſheww in thee my power. 


Ex. ix. 16. 
—— Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 9 


bakeſp. H. IV. 


Snow. x. / [from the verb.] 
Milton. 


bition to view. 


S H O 

Like his, and color ſerpentine, may few . 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatares from thee. 
, : X ; : | Milton. 
(10.) She taking him for ſome cautious city patient, that 
came for privacy, 2 him into the dining- room. Sit. 
(1t.) To him that is afflicted, pity ſhould be ſhexved from 
his friend. (L265 5 7 Job, vi. 14. 
Felix, willing to ſbe av the Jews a pleaſure, left Paul bound. 
0074 | As, xxiv. 27. 
Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor few unto them, „ re. 
(12.) Foraſmuch as knowledge and fbewing of hard ſenten- 
ces, and diſſolving of doubts, were found in the ſame, Daniel 
let him be called. Dan. v. 12. 
(13.) Why ſand we longer ſhivering under fears, 

That oxy no end but death? 


To Snow. v. . 1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 


ance. 2. To have appearance; to become well or ill. 
(1.) She bewvs a body rather than a life, 0 
A ſtatue than a brother. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Juſt ſuch ſhe ſhows before a riſing ſtorm. Dryden. 
Still on we preſs ; and here renew the carnage, 
So great, that, in the ſtream, the moon ſhow's purple. | 
f P — * 


| its, 
2.) My lord of York, it better ſheww'd with you 
en that your flock aſſembled by tlie bell, | 
Encircled you to hear with rey'rence | 
Your expoſition on the holy text, 
Than now to ſee you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. Shak. H. Iv. 
| 1. A ſpetacle ; ſomething 
publickly expoſed to view for money. 2. Superficial ap- 
pearance ; not reality. 3, Oftentatious difplay. 4. Ob- 
ject attracting notice. 5 Publick appearance: contrary 
to cancralment. 6. Semblance ; likeneſs. 7. Speciouſ- 
neſs ; plauſibility. 8. External 2 9. Exhi- 
10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. 11. 
Phantoms ; not realities. 12. Nepreſentative action. 
(1.) Ido not know what ſhe may produce me; but, provided 


it be a ſhow, I ſhall be very well ſatisfied. Addiſon. 
The dwarf kept the gates of the ſhoxw room. Arbuthn. 
pity) that anon om niſk. in Sane, 
roves that care, ſe in , 
That — burden _— the da Milton. 
(3. | is grandeur and majeſtick bow 
Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, . 
Allure mine eye. Milton Par. Reg. 
Stand before her in a golden dream; a 
= the x: cpa » to bor, 
ind in vain joys let her wits flow, - Dryden. 
- The radiant fun * 
Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings down, 
Nor is he ſet fo high for ow alone. Granw. * 
Never was a charge, maintained with ſuch a fow of gravity, 
which had a ſlighter foundation. | Atterbury. 
I envy none their pageantry and tab, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. Young. 


(4.) The city itſelf makes the nobleſt Gow of any in the 
world: the houſes are moſt of them painted on the outſide, ſo 
that they look extremely gay and lively, © Addiſon. 

(;.) —— Jeſus, rifing from his grave, | | 
Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 

In open ſhow, and with aſcenſion bright | | 

Captivity led captive.- ; Milton, 
- (6.) When devils will their blagkeft fins put on, 


They do ſu at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shak. Oth, 
He paſs d the midſt unmark'd, 
In fboxw plebeian angel militant. | Milton. 
(7.) The places of Ezechiel have ſome ſboau in them: for 
there the Lord commandeth the Levites, which had committed 


idolatry, to be put from their dignity, and ſerve in inferior 
initries. | | 


8 Whitgifte. 
The kindred of the {lain forgive the deed ; | 
But a ſnort exile muſt for ſhox precede. Dryden, 
(8.) Shall I ſay O Zelmane ? Alas, your words be againk it. 


-- 


W 


Shall I fay prince Pyracles ? Wretch that T am, your „u is 50/10 l. 


manifeſt againſt it. 3 Siduey. Oſtentatious. | 
Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgian's fide, (.) The eſcutcheons of the company are fiowi/h, and will 
For honour, = they ſeldom ſought before ; look magnificent. | | n Sewiſt 
But now they by their own vain boaſts were ty'd, "Bot g | A: : 
And fore d 15 1—— in ö = * it more. Dryden. _— 1 282 bo _ won "W 
ave a le rom her ; | 4 . ; 
The mirth whereof elo larded with my matter RRR 
_ Li : I 625 4 yo 1 1 Sbaleſp. pineſs for what is ſhowy and ſuperficial. | Addijan, 
| (10.) As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, and ſuch ſhevs, men Sarank. The preterite of fbrint. 
necd not be put in mind 6f them. * 3 The children of Iſrael eat not of the ſine w which ſbra z up- 
Ln.) What you faw was all a fairy hab; on the hollow of the thigh. Gen. xxxii. 32. 
And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold, _ 3 SHRED, v. 4. pret. pred. reneadan, Saxon.) To 
Were human bodies once. Dryden. cut into ſmall pieces. Commonly uſed of cloth or herbs. 
(13.) Flori was fo overwhelmed with happineſs, that he It hath a number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, which may be 
could not make a reply, but exprefſed in dumb ſbowv thoſe ſen- better called wiſhes than prayers. | ooker 
timents of gratitude that were too big for utterance. One gathered wild gourds, and /hred them. 2 Kings, 


| Addiſon. 
Suowa READ, or Shewbread. n. J. | ſhow and bread.] A- 
mong the Jews, they thus called loaves of bread the 
prieſt of the week put every Sabbath-day upon the gdlden 
table, which was in the ſanctum before the Lord. They 
were covered with leaves of gold, and were twelve in 
number, repreſenting the- twelve tribes of Iſrael, They 
ſerved them up hot, and at the ſame time took away the 
ſtale ones, and which could not be eaten but by the prieſt 
alone, This offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and ſalt. Calmet. 
Set upon the table bowzwbread before me. ' Ex. xxv. 30. 
SHO'WER. z./. [ /cheure, Dutch.) 1. Rain either mo- 
derate or violent. 2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
3. Any very liberal diſtribution. t 
(1.) If the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a ſbower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. 


Shaleſp. 
The ancient cinnamon was, while it 


in /bcawers it proſpered worſt. | Bacon, 
(2.) I'll ſet thee in a ſbonver of gold, and hail _ 
Rich pearls upon them. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Give me a ſtorm ; if it be love, 
Like Danae in the golden /hower, 


I ſwim in pleaſyre. | | Carew. 
With /howw'rs of ſtones he drives them far away ; 
The fcatt'ring dogs around ar diſtance bay. Pope. 


.) ———— He and myſelf 
| Have travell'd in the great /bower of your gifts, 
And ſweetly felt it. Shakeſp. Timon, 
To Sno/WER. v. 4 [from the noun.] 1. To wet or drown 
with rain. 2. To pour down. 3. To diftribute or ſcat- 
ter with great liberality. _ CE 
(i.) Serve they as a flow'ry verge, to bind 
The fluid ſkirts * that ſame wat*ry cloud, 
Left it again diſſolve, and ſhow'y the earth? 
The ſun more glad impreſs'd his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath- fhoxww'r'd the easth. nil. Par. L. 
(2.) Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing ſlept; 
And on their naked limbs the flow'ry roof 8 
Shower'd roſes, which the morn repair d. Milt, Par. L. 
(3.) After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours having 
ftowwered on him before, there now fell out occaſion to action. 
| | | | Wotton, _ 


Milton. 


Cæſar's favour, | 
That fhow'rs down greatneſs on his friends, will raiſe me 
To Rome's firſt honours. . Aadiſ. Cato. 
To SHOWER. v. 2. To be rainy. ö 
So'wery. adj. [from fower.]) Rainy. | 
A hilly field, where the ſtubble is ſtanding, ſet on fire in the 


Hoe r ſeaſon, will put forth muſhrooms. Bacon. 
Murranus came from Anxur's ſbow'ry height, 
— With ragged rocks and ſtony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. | Addiſon on Italy. 


The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies | 
From weſtward, when the ſhow'ry winds ariſe., Addiſon, , 


SHned. #. ſ. (from the verb.] 


grew, the dryeſt; and 


„ 
adj. [from ſhow.) 1, Splendid ; gaudy, 2. 


9 


Where did you whet your knife to- night, he cries, 
And ſbred the leeks that in your ſtomach riſe ? 


2. A fragment. 


(r.) Gold, grown ſomewhat churliſh by recovering, is made 


more pliant by throwing in /hreds of tanned leather, Bacon. 
- The mighty Tyrian queen, that gaiu'd | 
With ſubtle Saba tract of land, 
Did leave it with a caſtle fair | 
To his great anceſtor. Hudibras. 


A beggar might patch wp a garment with ſuch ftreds as the 
world throws away. | Pote. 


(2.) They ſaid they were an hungry; ſigh'd forth proverbs, 


That hunger broke ſtone walls; that dogs mult eat: 
And with theſe fbreds they vented their complainings. 


 _ Shreds of wit and ſenſeleſs rhimes 

Blunder d out a thouſand times. 

His panegyrick is made up of half a-dozen fbreds, like a 
ſchoolboy's theme, beaten general topicks. . |  Savift, 
SHREW. . / \ ſchreyen, German, to clamour,] A pee- 

viſh, malignant, clamorous, ſpiteful, vexatious, turbu- 
| lent woman. [It appears in Robert of Gloucefter, that 

this word ſignified anciently any one perverſe or obſtinate 
of either ſex.] | 
There dede of hem vor hunger a thouſand and mo, 
And yat nolde the /crewven to none pes go. Rob. of Clouc. 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are /brews both ſhort and tall. 
ES | © Shateſþ. Hen. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more H reau than ſhe. Shakefp. 

A man had got a ſhrew to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houſe for her. L'Eftrange. 

Her fallow. cheeks her envious mind did ſhev-, 

And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the he. Dryden. 
Every one of them, whois a /hrexv in domeſtick life, is now 
become a ſcold in politicks. . | Addijon's Freeh. 
SHREWD. adj. ( Contracted from frexved.) 1. Having 

the qualities of a ſhrew ; malicious; troubleſome ; mil- 
chievous. 2, Maliciouſly fly; cunning ; more artful 

than good. 3. Bad; ill betokening. 

pinching ; dangerous; miſchievous. 
(.) Her eldeſt ſiſter is fo curſt and ſhrenud, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, | 
Your love muſt live # maid. Shakefp. 
(2.) It was a /brewed __ of the old monk, that two kind 

of priſons would ſerve for all offenders, an inquiſition and a 

bedlam : if any man ſhould deny the being of a God, and th- 

immortality of the ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firit. 
as being a deſperate heretick ; bu. if any man ſhould profeſs to 
believe theſe things, and yet allow himſelf in any known wick- 
edneſs, ſuch a one ſhould be put into bedlam. Tiͤrllotſon. 
A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies tv many little paſſions, that it meets 
with a good reception, and the man who utters it is looked upon 
as a Hreabd ſatiriſt. 


| | Dryden's Juv. 
1: A ſmall piece cut off. 


Shateſ. . 
Sat iu. 


4. Painful; | 


_— 


Addiſon, 


Corruption proceeds from employing thoſe wha have the cha-.. 


8 H R 


racter of /hrew worldly men, inſtead of ſuch as have had 
a 8 education, and trained up in virtue. 

wel Scarce any man paſſes to a liking of fin in others, but 

practiſing * himſelf; and conſequently we may take it 

2 a ſbrewd indication, and ſign, whereby to judge of thoſe 


who have finned with too much caution, to ſuffer the world to 
charge fins directly upon their converſation. "South, 
(4 ) — of this number, 
That have endur'd firewd nights and days with us, 


Shall ſhare the good of our returned "eh Shakeſp. 
When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he finds a traitor that 


eats his bread, and is readier to do him a miſchief, and a ſhrewd 


turn, than an open adverſary. South. 
No enemy is to deſpicable but he may do a body a fbrewwd turn. 


L Eftrange. 
SuRE'wDLY. adv. [from fhrewd.] 


Miſchievouſſy; 
deſtructively. 2. Vexatiouſly, It is "aid commonly of 


flight miſchief, or in ironical expreſſion. 3. With good 
gueſs. 
(1.) This e hath moſt Grewwdly paſt upon thee. 
At Oxford, his youth and want ＋ ex 
ſervice, had ſomewhat been fſbrecwdly 
fluices of popular liberty were ſet open. 
(2.) The obſtinate and ſchiſmatical are liket to think themſelves 
ſbreaudly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off from that body whi 
they chooſe not to be « So 
This laſt alluſion rubb'd upon the fore ; 1 
Vet ſrem' d ſhe not to winch, tho 
(3.) Four fer cent. encreaſes not the number of lenders ; as 
any man at firſt hearing will fbrewwdly a it, Locke. 
SHKE'WDNESS. # /. [from frewd.] . Sly ; ; cunning ; 
archneſs. 2. Miſchievouſneſs; * 
(1. ) Her garboiles, which not wanted ſbrewdneſs of poliey 


Shah. 
rence in maritime 
d, even before the 


th, 


too, did you too much diſquiet. Shakeſp. 
The neighbours round a:i;nire his forewaneſs, 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs. Swift. 


SuRE'WisH. adj. [from forew.]) Having the qualities of 
a ſhrew ; froward ; petulantly clamorous. 
Angelo, you muſt excuſe us: ; 
My wife is /hreanſh when I keep not hours. 
SHREWISHL Ys adv. [from fbrewifþ.] 
viſhly ; clamorouſly ; frowardly. 
He ſpeaks very forewi/bly ; one would think his mother's 
milk were ſcarce out of him. Shakeſp. 
SHrEWISHNESS. 2. [from forewiſh.} The qualities of 
a ſhrew ; frowardnels ; petulance ; clamorouſneſs. 
I have no gift in forewiſtmeſs, 
Tama right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me. 


Shak. 
Petulantly ; * 


Shakeſp. 


Sure /WMOUSE. 2. ½ [peneapay Saxon.] A mouſe of which 
the bite is generally ſuppoſed venomous, and to which 


vulgar tradition aſſigns ſuch malignity, that ſhe is ſaid to 
lame tH& foot over which ſhe runs. I am informed that all 
' theſe reports are calumnious, and that her feet and teeth 


are equally harmleſs with thoſe of any other little mouſe. Sn R LLY. adv. from 


Our anceſtors however looked on 
that they are ſuppoſed to have given 
ing woman, whom for her venom they call a ret. 


To SHRIEK. v. x. [ Atrieger, Daniſn; ſcricciolare, Italian. ] 


; oh name to a ſcold- 


To cry out inarticulately with anguiſh. or horrour ; to 


3 dad shall l, 
On top e y ow 
3 brieking his — 2 Queen, 


It was the owl that firiek'd, the Fatal belman 
Which gives the ſterneſt good - night.  Shakeſþ. 
Were I the ghoſt that walk d, ; 4 
n that even your ears ſhould rift to hear me. 


Shakeſp. 
 — In a dreadful dream 
I ſaw my lord fo near deſtruction, 
Then &riekt myſelf awake. Denbam. 


K 1 Peace! 
At this the ſbriebd aloud the mournful train 
Eccho'd her grief.  ODryden's Knight's Tale, 


Wotton. 


ſbrewdly pain'd. . | 


To funds. . 1. 


S HR 
out ? 


you 
Addiſon. Sure. 2. /. [ 2 Daniſh ; ; fericeis, als An: in- 


Why did Dryd. Sp. Fry, 
articulate cry of anguiſh or horrour. 
Una hearing evermore 
His rueful brieks and gromings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. 
Lime has been my ſenſes would have cool'd, 
To hear a night ſbriek, and my fell of hair 
Wou'd at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir 
As life were in't. Shak. Macs. 
The corps of Almon, and the reſt are ſhown, 
Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town, Dryd. 
SH:.1FT. . , | peige, Saxon. ] Coueſſon made to a 
prieſt. A word out of uſe. 
Off with 
Bernardine's head : I will give a preſent i, 
And will adviſe him for a better —_ 
My lord ſhall never reſt ; 
I'll x fours him tame, and talk him out : 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a rift. 
The duke's commands were abſolute, 
Therefore my lord, addreſs you to your brit, 
And be — 7 for you muſt die this inſtant. 
SHRIGHT, for bricked. Spenſer. 
SHRILL. adj. [A word ſuppoſed to be made per onomato- 
pœiam, in imitation of the thing expreſſed, which indeed it 
images very happily.] Sounding with a piercing, 
. or vibratory ſound. 


' Fairy Queen. 


* 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſd, 


R r . 


hounds thall — the welkin anſwer them, | 
And hey Aer /orill echoes from the hollow earth. Shak. 
The cock that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and brill ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Look up a height, the ſrill gorg d lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shak. K. Lear. 
Upſprings the lark, /brill voic'd and loud. Thomſon. 


[from the adjective.] To pierce the 
ear with ſharp and quick vibrations of ſound. | 
Yo er of all the world is dim and dark; 
O heavy herſe, 
Break we our pipes that 'brilld as loud as lark, 
O careful verſe. 

Hark how the minſtrels gin to brill aloud 
Their muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 

That well agree withouten breach or jar. 

—— trumpet ſounded from on 

And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. 
Here, u6clacion's fbri/ling note 

The muſe's retreat can pierce ; 

The grove, from noiſy camps remote, | 

Is we vocal with my verſe. Fexton' s Ode to Lord Goaver. 

————=— The round, 

Maids, wives, and matrons mix a 2 Grilling ſound, Pape. 

Grill.] With a ſhrill noiſe. 


Spenſer, 


Spenſer. 
$ hak . 


with ſuch terrour, Syr1'LLNEss. 2. / _ forill } The quality of being 


ſhrill. 


SHRIMP. 7. he Lian a wrinkle, German; Jerympe, 


Daniſh. ] A ſmall craſtaceous vermiculated fiſh, 
Alittle wrinkled man ; a dwarf, In contempt» 
(1.) Of ſhell-fiſh there ace wrinkles, /brimps, crabs. Car. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the earth, 
and n 1 the waters. | Derham. 
2.) It cannot be, this weak and writhled ſprimp 
Shakeſp. 


Should ſtrike ſuch terrour in his enemies. 
He hath found, 

Within the ground, 
At laſt, nv /orimp, 

Whereon to unp F 

His jolly club. Ben. Johnſen. 

1 a. /{ [rein, Saxon F Gvinkus, Lat.] - A caſe in 

which ſomething facred is repoſited. 


You living powers enclos d in ſtately ine 
Of growing trees; * gods that wield 


4 * * LA 1 | P * | 4 Id * * was a 1 
nme 


S HR 
Vour ſcepters here, if to your cares divine 


A voice may come, which troubled ſou! doth yield, 
All the world come 


To kiſt this /frize, this mortal breathing ſaint. Shakeſp, 
Come offer at my ſbrine and I wi:l help thee, Thakeſp. 


| ——— They often plac d 
Within. his ſanctu' ry itſelf their frines, 
Abominationg ! and with curied things 
His holy rites-profan'd. 

Falling on his knees before her /brixe, 
He thus implor'd her pow'r. Dryden. 
Lovers are in rapture” at the name of their fair idol; they 

laviſh: out all their incenſe upon that Hrine, and cannot bear the 

thought of admitting a blemith therein. Watts. 

To SHRINK. 9. #. preterite, / forunk, or fbrank ; participle, 
Brumm. [ropunean, Saxon | 1. To contract itſelf into 

leſs room; to ſhrivel ; to be drawn together by ſome in- 

ternal power. 2. To withdraw as from danger. 

_ expreſs fear; horrour, or pain, by ſhrugging, or con- 

ing the body. To fall back as from danger. 
(2. ] But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 

The Hrinling ſlaves of winter. 

I am a ſcribbled form, _ aq 2 

Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 
Do I ſbrint ug. . 

1 have. not found that water, by mixture of aſhes, will 

forink or draw into leſs. room. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 

..Ill-weav'd ambition how much art thou run. | 

When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 

A kiogdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 

But now two paces of the vileſt earth 
Is room enough. 

(2.) The noife encreaſes, . 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Sbrints back in danger, and forſakes my mind. 

— Nature ſtands a 

And the fair light which gilds this new made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, ſbrinis in. 

Love is a plant of the moſt tender kind, | 
That /&rizks and ſhakes with ev'ry ruffling wind. Gran. 
Al fibres have a contractile power, whereby they ſhorten ; 

as appears if a fibre be cut tranſverſly, the ends /brinh, and make 

the wound gape. 8 Arbuthnot, 

Philoſophy that toueh'd the heav'ns before; | 
Shrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more. Pope. 

ulag object fo good, but it may have 


3.) There is no parti 
* Beuley or unpleaſant quality annexed to it, 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


' Drzaen. 


0 
Dryden. 


the ſhew of ſome di 


in reſpe& whereof the will may hin and decline it. Hooker. 
The morning cock crew loud, 
Aud at the ſound it rant in haſte away, IE 
Aud vaniſh'd from our fight: |  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
In emacs him with a foldier's arm, | 
That he ſhall rink under my courteſy, © Shak. 
When he walks he moves like an engine, . 
And the ground ſbrinit before his treading. Shakes. 


(4-) Many rin, which-at the firſt would dare, | 
And be the foremoſt meu to execute. Dan. Civil War 
I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 


To endure exile, ignominy, | | Milton. 
If a man accuſtoms bimſelf to Night thoſe firft motions to 

, or fhrinkings of his conſcience from evil, conſcience will 
＋ dull and unconcerned. Sauth?s Serm. 


The ſky run upward with unuſual dread, 
r trembling Tyber 10 bed. Dryden. 
| — 4 ußht veſſel winc tempeſts beat, 
Mie Ove wo ainly make to his retreat; 


And, when from far +, au mans: Gow appear, 
Shrinks up in & joy, that he's not ©, Dryden. 
he fins bot Kantly Ber- d their pe, 
N 
And rhe vile huntſmen rink. | 


Dryden. 
Inuring children to fuffer ſome pain, without ſhrinking, is 


a way to gain firmneſs and courage. 


SHRINK, . . [from the verb.] 
traction into leſs compaſs. 
3 To 


Shakeſp. Cymb. 


| SHRINKER. 2. from ri 
Shakeſp.. King Jobn. * v. 1. J. Corrupted 
e 


To SHR1I'VEL. v. 2. 


To SHRIVEL. 


SHRIVER. 2. / 


SHROUD. =. /;, | 


(.) Now the waſted brands do glow ; 


And ſome the 


'S HN 


What happier natures Prizt at with affright, 


The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 


To SHRINK. v. a. participle paſſ. brunt, forank, or forun- 


ken. To make to ſhrink, Not in uſe. 
O mighty Czfar ! doſt thou lie ſo low ? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 


Shruzxk to this little meaſure ? Shakeſd. 
; The ſixth age ſhifts ; 

Into the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon. 

His youthful hoſe well fay'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſhank. Shakeſþ. 


If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo frizk the neceſſity, 


Taylor. 
Keep it from coming too long, left it ſhould ſorink the corn 
in meaſure. | Mortimer. 


1. Corrugation ; con- 
2. Contraction of the body 
from fear or horrour. 
(J.) There is in this a crack, which ſeems a fbrink, or con- 
traction in the body ſince it was firſt formed. Woodward. 
(2.) This publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a chear, 
As not a figh, a look, a foriet bewrays | 
The leaſt felt touch of a _—_— fear. Dax. Civ. N. 
| He who ſhrinks. 
ar 


SHE'RIFFALTY ; Which 


To SurIveE. b. 4. [reptpan, Saxon. ] To hear at confeſn- 
on. Not in uſe. 33 


What, talking with a prieft, lord chamberlain ? 


Your honour hath no fbrivizg work in hand. Shakeſp. 
© — He ſbrives this woman, | 
Elſe ne er could he fo long protratt his ſpeech. Shateſ. 


If he had the condition of a faint, and the complexion of a 


devil, I had rather he ſhould frive me than wive me. Shak. 
| Shr:ve but their title, and their monies poize, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtru'd but * a plain yeoman go, 
And a good ſober two-pence, and well ſo. Clea del ind. 


V. [ /chrompelen, Dutch.) To contract 
itſelf into wrinkles. | 
Leaves, if they ri vel and fold up, give them drink. Evel. 
If ſhe ſmelled to the freſheſt noſegay, it would brivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. | Arbuthnot. 
v. a To contract into wrinkles, 
He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and forivels up the blades. 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, | 
And forivel d herbs on with' ring ſtems decay, 
The wary plowman, on the mountain's hrow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores. Dryden. 
[from farive.] A confeſſor. Not in 


The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift, 
When he was made a /briwer, 'twas for ſhift. Shakeſp. 
| renud, Saxon.] 1. A ſhelter; a cover. 
2. The drefs of the dead; a. winding-ſheet, z. The 
fail-ropes. It ſeems to be taken ſometimes for the fails. 
(x.) It would warm his ſpirits, 

To hear from me you had left Anthony, 
And put yourſelf under his Sroud, the univerſal landlord. 
"0 5 Bak. Ant. and Cleop. 

By me inveſted with a veil of clouds, | 
And ſwaddled, as new-born, in ſable /hrouds, 
For theſe a receptacle I deſign d. 

The winds 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeek 


Dryden. 


uſe. 


Fand ys. 


Some better /roud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 


Our limbs benumb d. Mcittor's Par. Loft. 
Whilſt the ſcreech-owl ſcreeching loud, ; 
Puts the wretch that lies in We 
1 — 1 ſome deea 
They a z by nature tome | 
wy blaſts of vl ſweep — 
I 


_ 


SHU 


2 quite of d. al — 7 ACRES 

e call for death, ang. ik ter in ſlr, oung. n 
(3-) I turned back 8 the ſhip ; there I found A wretched ſuſtenance. Audison. 

my ſword among ſome bf th Sidnzy. Surv'BBY. adj. (from forub.) 1. Reſembling a fhrub. 
2 inns Yong beg __ ) Flares ap _ T * 
a 

Are turned to one little hair. 8 : Shakeſþ. > p wet. ow — 
8 ue 88 -beaten veſſel pw RP Milt Gentle villager, 

adly the port, tho' fhrouds e torn. lo. Wha an would bring me to that place ? 

The flamin ſo dreadful did appear, | Due weft it riſes * ſbrub Milton. 
All judg'd a Sek could no proportion bear. l Dryden. mY — ” _ 


He ſummons ſtrait his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair: 
Soft o'er the ſbrouds aerial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſcem'd but zephyrs to the croud beneath. Pate. 


(3.) —— On that eloud- piercing hill 


Plinlimmon, the goats their /trubby browze 


Gnaw pendent. Philhp.. 


SHRUPP, * Droſs; the refuſe of metal tried by che 
fire. Dick. 


To SKRrouUD. 2. a. [from the _— 1. To ſhelter; to . 
cover from danger as an agent. 0 * as the thing 
ye” wy 3. To dreſs for the grave. To clothe ; to 

To cover or conceal. 6. To defend ; to protect. | 
wort + Under your beams I will me ſafely ſhroud. Fa. Qu. 

He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to ſhroud himſelf, until 
9 2 as the rage of the people was appeaſed. Knoles. 


SHRUGG. v. 3. [ ſchricken, Dutch, to tremble.) To 
expreſs horrour or diſſatisfaction by motion of the ſhoul- 
ders or whole body. 

Like a fearful deer that looks moſt about when he comes to 
the beſt feed, with a rugging kind of tremor through all ber 
principal parts, the gave theſe words. _ Si 


The touch of the cold water made a kind of ſbrugging 
vernors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs to be plucked 
Nen . hehe Debi 8 
ſhould with more eaſe beſiege the town. Knolles. | —— Be quick, thou wert beſt © 
Beſides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed To anſwer other bufineſs ; # thou malice ? Shak 
aſpect upon their religion, there are others which flily froud | ; 


| — under the ſkirt of its mantle, Decay of Piety. 
2 One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, ma 


four hundred horſemen. Raleigh, 
(3.) If I die before thee, hond me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shakeſp. Oth. 


The ancient E mummies were ſhrouded in a number 


of folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, like ſerecloth. 


Bacon. 
Whoever comes to brand me, do not harm 
That ſubtle wreath of hair about mine arm. | Donne. 
(5. That ſame evening, when all ſbrouded were 
In careleſs ſleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. S/enſer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll /hyoud ourſelves, 
For through this land anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
Culling the principal. 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud: ſome tempeſt riſe, 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies, 
To fbroud my ſhame. | Dryden. 
hither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, | 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt'rous court, 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit brouds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
(6.) So Venus from prevailing Greeks did a | 
The hope of Rome, and fav'd him in a cloud. 
75 SHrOUD. u. 2. To harbour; to take ſhelter. 
If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg d, | * 
r I ſhall know b 
| Ere morrow wake. Milton. 
 Smro'veTIDE. } x». J. [from ſpro ve, the preterite of 
Snkolvzruss bar. I rive. ] The time of confeſſion; the 
day before Aſh-Wedneſday or on which anciently 
ay went to confeſſion, 
5 At ſbrovelide to ſhroving. | 
ShxuB. 2. [rcnibbe, Saxon.) 1. 


' Tuſer. 
A buſh; a ſmall 
twee. 2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and ſugar mix- 


ed. 

Trees generally ſhoot up in one great fiem or body 
Call A 

thus gooſeberries and currants are ſbrubs ; —_— 


— unto a gloomy 
Cover'd with bou wars roo — 2 
The humble and buſh with friazled hair. 


All might have been as well bruſhwoed and ſbrubs. — 


Comedy 1s a of common life, in low ſubjects, 


| "has TEEN a ſorub belonging to 8 


To SHRKUG. 9. a. . 
He forugshis ſhoulders when y of ſecurities, Addif.. 


Sb. Hen. IV. 


SHRUNK, The 
8 where the pi 


812 5 NKEN. 


He grins, ſmacks, ſorugs,. and ſuch an itch endures, 
As 'prentices or ſchool-boys which do know 
Of ſome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. 

ey grin, they brug 
They bow, they ſrarl, they ſcratch, ir dings 


Donne. 


Swift, 


He his ſturdy 
As if he felt his ſhoulder ake. 


_ Hudibras 


Suu. 2. , [fromthe verb.] A motion of the ſhoulders 
ay cpmiing diſlike or averſion. | 


* 

Tc dreſt, or how to liſp abroad, 

To retuin knowi in the Spaniſh rug. 
As Spaniards talk in dial 

Of heads and ſhoulders, nods and. & 4g. 
Put on the critick's brow, and 

At Will's, the 


Cleawel. 
4 Hudibras. 


the judge of wit. 
A nod, a rug, * 1 | 
Wich caution us'd ma I 


A third, with myſtick brug and winking 
Suſpe ta him for > d T by. **, 
preterite and part. five of rink. 
Leaving ihe two friends alone, I 1 Grunt aide to the 
.. — 
The wicked forunk for fear of bim, and all . workers of 
were —_— IT" | {in  Maccabeer. 


part. paſſe of Grink. py 4 


And fora eke 


Wer bmp 3 rare th rye Fa. Qu. 
If there were- taken. our of there minds vai. opinions, 5 


would leave the minds of a number of forunken. 
things, full of melancholy. 722 


Bacon. 
To Suu R. v. 4. I. chuddren, Dutch.) Toguake with 
fear, or with averſion. 


All the other paſſions fleet to air, 


— ts, and raſh embrac'd daher, 
The fright was general ; but the female band 288 5 
With horror buds ring on a heap they run. * 
I love, —alas? I at the name, 


My blood runs backward, and my favlvringtangue | 


Sticks at the found, '© "Smith 
Czfar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter'ft; ? 
Addife. 


Agd Su in the midſt of all his conqueſts. 


To Suu'eFLE. v. 4. [rypeling, Saxon, a buſtle, 2 | 
1. To throw into diſorder ; to 


as that one thing takes the place of another 


* 
3 to 2e wle, 3 
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to throw " 2 tumultuouſly. 2. To change the poſi- 
tion of with reſpect to each other. 3 To move, 


or introduce with ſome artificial or fraudulent tumult. 
4. To Suv'rrLe off To get rid off. 5. To Suvu'yrLe 
up. To form tumultuouſly, or fraudulently. | 


Then, ſybil, thou and I will greet. _ Claveland. 
From a new ſhuffling and diſpoſition of the component par- 
ticles of a body, might not nature compole a body diſſoluble 
in water? Boyle. 
In moſt things and evil lie /huffled, and thruſt up to- 
in a confuſed heap; and it is ſtudy which muſt draw 
forth and range them. South, 

When lots are uffled together in a lap or pitcher, what 
reaſon can a man have to preſume, that he ſhall draw a white 
ſtone rather than a black? South. 


A glimpſe of moonſhine ſheath'd with red, 
A faſt, ſullen and uncertain light 
| dances thro' the clouds and ſhuts again. 
Children ſhould nq; loſe the conſideration of human nature 
in the ſoufflings of ou conditions. The more they have, 
the better humoured they ſhould be ta to be. Locke. 
We ſhall in vain, /Gufflinz the little money we have from 
one another's hands, endeavour to prevent our wants ; decay 4 


Dryd. 


Theſe vapours ſoon, miracnlous event, 
Shuffd'by chance, and mix'd by accident. 
Shufl'4 and entangl'd in their race, 
They claſp each other. | Y 
He has ſhuffled the two ends of the ſentence 
— out the middle, makes it ſpeak juſt as 
ve it. | 
"Tis not ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, that things 
were blindly Guffled and hurled about in the world; that the 
elements were at conſtant ſtrife with each other. Woodward. 
(2.) The motions of fufflizg of cards, or caſting of dice, 


 Blackn. 


he would 


We ſure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourſelves both cut and buff a them. Prior, 
(3) Her mother, | 
Now firm. for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he ſhall likewiſe ue her away. Shakeſp. 


It was contrived by your enemies, and ſhuffled into 1 


that were ſeiz d. 


4) Ip that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
* wilt have off this mortal coll, | 
Muſt give us pauſe. Shakeſp. 
1 4 min anſwer make, but thanks; 
And oft good turns 


Are buffed of with ſuch uncurrent pay. 

If any thing hits, we take it to — 
we; it oF to neighbours. "Eftrange. 
7% * RAY is queſtioned for any thing, he perſiſts to /dufle 

it f with a falſ „ he muſt be chaſtiſed. Locke. 
(s.) They ſent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commiſſion, and there uſed to ſhuffle up a ſummary 
proceeding by examination, without trial of jury. Bacon. 
He fhuffled up a peace with the cedar, in which the Bume- 
lians were excluded. Heul. 
To Snu'reLs. v. =. 1. To throw the cards into a new order. 


2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud; to evade fair 


_ queſtions. 3. To ſtruggle ; to ſhift. 4. To move with an ir- 


regular gait. 

I..) A ſharper both /buffles and cuts. 

Cards we play | 
A round or two ; when us'd, we throw away, 

Take a freſh z nor is it worth our grieving 5 
Who cuts or /bufles with our dirty leaving. Gran. 

(2.) I myſelf, . leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, 

and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle. Sh. 
I have nought to do with that ſhuffling ſeft, that doubt eter- 

| 8 and queſtion all things. ' Glanv. Def. 

he 


crab adviſed his companion to give over ſhuffling and 


and practiſe good faith. 


To theſe 33 — novelty 


L' Eftrange. 
of the = 


there are ſome 


| 


 C Eftrange. 
SHu'VFLECAP, 2. , | ſhuffle and cap] A play a ichy 


, and by 


Atterbury. To SRU. v. a. [apcunian, 


Shakeſp. | 
Ives ; if it — To SHUT. 9. 4. preterite, I ſput ; part. paſſ. ut [rcieran, 


| L' Eftrange. 


open; 


Burn, Theo, | 


EY vu 
If a ſteward be ſuifered to run on, wit out bringing him to 


a honing, ſuch a ſottiſh forbearance will teach him to ſbußle, 

and wn y tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

Though he durſt not directly .break his appointment, he 

made many a ſhuffling excuſe. Arbuthnot's Hep. of F. Bull. 
(3-) Your life, good maſter, 

| Muſt ſhuffle for inſet Shakeſþ. mb. 
wt) ——- Mincing poetry, 

Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag Shakeſþ. 


Snv'eeLe. 2. / (from the verb] 1. The act of diſorder- 


ing things, or making them take confulediy the place of 
each other. 2. A trick ; an artifice. 

(I.) Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to be- 
lieve that all things were at firſt created, and are continually 
diſpoſed for the beſt, than that the whole univerſe is mere bung- 
ling, nothing effected for any purpoſe, but all ill-fvourecly 
cobled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and rude 
8 of matter. | Bentl:y's Serm. 

2.) The gifts of nature are beyond all ſhams nd Bs 1. 

8 E 


money is ſhaken in a hat. | 
He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, 
fours. 475 


, and all- 
4. TT Bull. 


| trade will quickly waſte all the remainder. Locke. SHU'FFLER. 1. /. [from ſpufle.) He who plays tricks or 


Blacim. SHU'FFLINGLY. adv. [from Huge. Wich an irregular 


ſhuffles. 


gait. | 
I may go /onfling'y; or I never before walked in tram- 
mels ; = all drudge and moil at conſtancy, till I have 
the hitching in my pacę. | Dryden. 


Conſider death in itſelf, and nature teacheth Chriſt to ſhun it. 


Hooker, 
The lark till uns on boughs to build, . 
Her humble neſt lies ſilent in the field. _ Walter. 
Birds and beaſts can fly their foe : | 
So chanticleer, who never ſaw a fox, 
Yet ſbunn d him as a ſailor buns the rocks. Dryden. 


Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, 
Thou' lt ſbun misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear them. 


| | Addiſon. 
SHu'NLESS. adj. [from Hun. Inevitable ; unavoida- 
ble. | | 2 
We”... Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 5 | 
With /hurleſs deſtiny. | Shakeſp. Coriol. 


Saxon; /chutten, Dutch.) 1. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit 
ingreſs or regreſs ; to make not open. £. To incloſe; to 
confine. 3. To prohibit ; to bar. 4. To exclude, 5. 
To contract; not to keep expanded. 6. To Shur our. 
To exclude ; to deny admiſhon- 20. 7. To Snu rp. To 


cloſe ; to make impervious; to make impaſſable, or im- 


poſſible to be entered or quitted. Up is ſometimes little 
more than emphatical. 
te incloſe; to impriſon. 9. To ShuT up. To con- 
cnde.. | 
(.) Kings ſhall hu their mouths at him. 
To a ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, and fþut it to 
them, and gat them up to is x Judges, ix. g1. 
We ſee more exquiſitely with one eye Hut than with both 
for that the ſpirits viſual unite more, and become 


A Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
© She open' d, but to ſhut 
Excell'd her w'r ; the gates wide open ftood. Milton. 
(2.) Before faith came, we were kept under the law, /hxt up 
unto the faith, 

They went in male and female of all fleſh ; and the Lord 
him in. 5 Sen. vii. 16. 

(3-) Shal? that beſbut to man, which to the beaſt 


122 


ds.) To avoid ; to de- 


celine; to endeavour to eſcape ; to eſchew. 


8. To Suur up. To confine; 


Tfaiah, li. 15. 


which ſhould afterwards be revealed. Gal. iii. 


s H u 


e tan ws eoly tel. © SHY. 


But ſhut rom dee ear an bard from ev out. Dp 


(5. Harden not thy heart, nor ſbut thine hand from thy poor 
rother Deut. xv. 7. 
(6.) Beat in the reed, 
The juſter you drive it to fbut off the rain. Tuſſer u Huſb. 


In ſuch a night 


To /but me out 52 pour on I will endure. 
Witdom at one entrance quite ſhut out. 
He i in his walls conſin d, 

Shut out the woes which he too well ein d. 


2 


Dryd. Ex. 


Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with fo much earneſtneſs on 


the contemplation of ſome objects, that it ſhuts out all other 
thoughts. Locke. 


W ſcribes; for the ki of 
(7. — 4 Z mich ngdom 


heaven againſt men. Ai. 13. 
"Dons rocks ſhut 8 
What T 
Shut up a deſart ſhore to in 
And drive us to the cruel ſeas agen * Ex. 
His — — in which 
her huſband or ſon had died. Addiſon. 


(3.) Tis lot baneg ug foul, in adverſities ; and not /but 


me #þ into the hand of the er 


Pſalm xxxi. 8. 
A loſs at fea, a fit of ſickne 


Addi 
Lucullus, with a great fleet, /bup up Mithrjdnes in Pin: 


| Arbutha. on Coins. 

(.) The king's a- bed, 
He is hut wp in meaſureleſs content. Shak. Macbeth. 
Although he was tly heard as he delivered his embaſ- 
ſage, yet, "in the flutting up of all, he received no more but an 


lent anfwer. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurſt 


Than g can make me ; for death ends our woes, 


And the kind grave ſbuts wp the mournful ſcene. 
When the ſcene of life is but wp, the ſlave will be above his 
maſter, if he has acted better. Collier of Envy. 


To Snur. v. lo be cloſed ; to cloſe itſelf : a5, flowers 
open in the day, and h at night. 
Sur. Participial adjective. Rid; clear; free. 
We mult not pray in ane breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get ſbut of him. L 


Eftrange. 
Saur. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. Cloſe ; act of ſhutting. 
2. Small door or cover. 


(1.) I fought him round his palace made 
Of the ſlaves : but had for anſwer, _— 


That ſince the ſbut of evening none had ſeen him. 

(.) The wind-gun is charged by the forcible com 
* the impri en 
\within, to top the vents by 

Ina dark chamber, at a 
2 an inch 3 P 9 


3 or 
that any loud noiſe might awaken it. 


Suv'rrns. 724 (om Ant] 


Ray's _— 
1. „ that ſhuts. 2. A , 


34 ay 3 4 Idandick.} 


ſerved ; not familiar; not free o behaviour. 8. Cand. 
ous ; wary; Chary. 
ling to approach, 4. Suſpicious ; Mets ; NOS 


And more loth to be i d by me, 


What makes ſo y, ON, 
loves makes you my good 77 


- (z.) 1 am very fby of employing corrolive liquors i 


We are not y of aſſent to celeſtial informations, becauſe 
they were hid from | 


2 
As being 
N hee py bane. 


| are trifles, when we conlider 
whole families put to the bord, wretches /but up in dungeons. 0 


L 


S1 BILANT.. adj 


Srccrirty. =. / 


of 


ſtopples made for the TE 2 1. . — l The ge- * 


with which the weaver ſhoots the croſs SICK. 


» Ne a £5 - F 4 * 
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F* 1 . 9 n 
SS $ G : . 1 
» [-/chowe, Dutch ; /ehife, me ne- 


2 
1 
Ky © 


* 
* 
- ** 


3. Keeping at « diſtance ; unwil- 


T near acquaintance. 
(1.) — I know 


r 


3 


tion of medicines. 


des beg. 


855 


ages. 
We grant, ee he had much wit, 


uſing it, 
to wear it'out, 


TEE warm 
| h » ſhy ng ory 


ISI IH 
bra dk 1 Hing 
owe n. each of the aiher 


To CAE. . 4. A. Accu, 
Secca'TiOn. . / m 
Siccrriex. adj. 14 


fecit, Fr. facie from few, Latin. } 
neſs; aridity ; want of hg: | 
Aecity will a Ronny 


hat which is coagulated Re 
mn from — ria _ 
np 1s ke r m the &cch 


5 


And led of their er what tl . 


threads. with 4 SN **. Che 2 13 2. — 
I know life 6b. Merv. . of Windjor. - 
1 ee þ the loom,  ſaiftly glid of Wand/or in the 4 digeſtion ; ill in t * * Cor- 
Tt n 1 1 riew the fch and feeble pats of — — * 


Which Ble the ſpider's net-hangs o'er the med] — Elactm. 
A cork 


duw'ryrkeoen. . , [See Sur LEO. 1 
Kuck with feathers, and backw:rd' and forward. 
With dice, with cards, with billiards far unſit, 
936 manly wit. 


That ould, had I 
___ Beagfch 2 


Hud. Tale. 


In poiſon there ĩs . ꝓ vs apes 


Cailus, I am ici of many grieſs. 


1 
Were 's the ſtocck can bis wrath a | 


To-ſer-his country cl of Nys e difeaſe?; - Cleawoland.. | 


, 9 222 jars | ; wk i ; <3 44 
1 F 27. f 
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9 1 o | $rD 
— Si'cxt.tuas. 
Tended we fk 1 Fon co 0 5 Ame. Seprün 7 — A der 
ITY the man- ing- . Þ * 
* F comforting them by fome ſeaſon- 2 a . Chakef 
3 ridiculous in a 5 — 25 wc . 
cn the 2 God in ham . 5 ws S1cxLINEss. . I. L from i 1 Diſpoſition to fickneſs ; 
[7 n oft to \ - rn habitual diſeaſe. 
cl interpreters, weak ones, is 5 
. ours, or not alone d: what worſt, as oft Hs words to wayward — — . K. II. 
Hitting a grofſer quality, is cried up N t compare n healthfulneſs, — uIncſs of 
For our beſt act. Shak. Hen. VIII. ſeveral years. Graunt. 
(.) 1 do not, as an enemy to peace, | Ster. adv. [from ). Nat in health. 
'Troop in the throngs of military men: Arne 1 5 in his life, 
N 2 . da. 
— 2 — Sicily. adi. — Not healthy; not ſound; 
Ser SN — m Thats are. „ * ordered. Þ Faint; ; weak ; 
wed will you bk the fat bene . nn will, 2k 
Now ct alike 297 | To take the indiſpos'd and fickly i fit 2 
75 Sick. b. v. TTM. noun. ] Ts ficken ; to take a "ing me nord; be | ; if by wed Raby >. King Lear. 
Ki Not in uſe, | | For he went £1 ot * lo 2 ah. PE: 
CT — y Shake). H. Iv glace condi Bagh, 
Our eat grandfire Edward ici . I 
::.. 1. To make fk 3 to di | ae e wy, 


Why ſhould 
- (1%) Why one 


1 Raiſe this to length, and fchen that to death ? Prior. 
| F ee ne Oe 1 
2 ſo fichen'd their eſtates, that never - 

ey ſhall abound as ſemery. Sbateg. Henry VIII. 

To Su . . 1. To grow fick ; to fall 7 7 diſeaſe. 

. — to be filled to diſguſt, 3. To be diſ- 


tzuſted, or diſordered with abhorrence. 4. To. grow weak; 


to yi to languiſh, 
Tie know the , <= AHERN the worſe he is. 
hen'd — it, and died. 
Merely to drive away the time, he ſicten d, 
Fainted, and died; nor would with ale 1 


2.) —— Though the fu 
* N 


Shakeſp. 


F I. 


Oft nature's germins 

n till defvaſtion flue, anſwer me | 
"= S ubaleſp. Macbeth. 
wy at violated ni ight, 
And 


— thn, [and fakes — Dryden. 
(4.) Ny d thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 


Phar buge uawickdy navy waſtes aways. | 
So fe wammg was ord near the ſun, 
blunt their 1 the edge of day. e. | 
Ann what others feel, what others think; | 
All pleaſures ficken, and all glories ſin k. Pope. 


Seta 4%. | feens EIS es Duck] 1 cer- 


5 —— — 
Wt hut A lazy oe 
| And rekes N 1 — 1wnk, | 


— Lavin. 4 
hook. 


——— even ready fer the eee 
| 2 . Yenſer on Ireland. 


is life or death, their fort ones ſever 3 


1 


| Hudgbras.. 
When corn has onee ole the Ac lle, it has no more benefit from 
South's Serixons. 


the ſunſhine. 
O er winOi:) Ti 
Till with his ſilent / 


y ſhakes his wi 
+ package 


of down, 


k one lime, ove ls one | 


that ſat upon the jail, and thofe that attended, 
Baton 


Dran. 


Nor do his wings with. Acitiy feathers droop. Dryden. 
Would we know what health and eaſe are worth, let us fk 
one _ is ſickly, or in pain, and we have the price, Grew, 
* with a ſickly mien, 


En in her cheek the roſes of eighteen; 
* 'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 


_ Faints into als, and languiſhes with pride. Pote. 
When n_ {bb couch 1 lay, 
13 t undd day, 
Stella ran to my 2 ＋. Swift, 
Your bodies are not only poor and g like your clothes, 
but, like infected clothes, | you with all diſeaſes and diftem- 


= which oppreſs the foul with fichly appetites, and yain crav- 
| La 


2.) The moon grows at the fight of da 
4 2 Theme e ant 


To animate the doubtfyl * 


Namur in vain 
. Fa ut 


In vain Franc 


Should ſhine near — 8 ys er | Prior. 
To S1'CKLy. v. a. from the adjective. ] To make diſeaſed ;_ 


Dryden. | 


to taint wi the hye of diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 
1. Abel se of . | Shakep. 
fc ie o'er with the 
awry 2. /. [from /ich.]. 1. State of being diſeaſed. 
2 ; malady. 3. Diſorder in the organs of di- 


(a 7 T do lament the /e ref of the Eng, 


As loch to loſe him. Shakefs. Rich, III. 
2 My 1 e are with — much enfeebied, 
Shakefd. Hewry \ wh 


" Hinſelf took our infirmities, ani bare our ffrumeſſas. | 
When I fay every ficineſs has a tendency to death, 1 mean 


every individual ici neſi as well as every kind. Watts. 
Truſt not too much your now reſiſtlaſs charms; 
Thoſe age or ce ſoon or late ditarms. Pope. 
* SIDE. ». /. Cre, Saxon; fjde, Dutch.] 1. The parts of 


animals fortified by the ribs. 2. Any part of any body 
oppoſed to any other part. 3. The right or let 4. 
Margin; edge; verge, 5. Any kind of local reſpect. 
6. Party ; intereſt ; faction; ſect. 7. Any part placed 
in contradiftin&ion or oppoſition to another. It is uſed of 
perſons, or propoſitions reſpecting each other. 8. lt is 
uſed to note conſanguinity z as, * 5 ca- by. his mather's 

or father's ſide. | 


3 7 8 — _ 
Their gory eſh Fairy Queen. 
Ere & {oft fearful people wake Tone, 2 
Commit their woolly fides. Thomſon... 


8 15 


(2. ) The tables were written on both their fader, on the one 
Aide and on the other. Exod. xxxii. 15. 
The force of theſe outward ſtreams might well enough ſerve 
for Ne of the ſcrew, nr 
uiponderate. 
(3-) The — — . * 
Dryden 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. | 
Poor wretch ! on ber fe to r ay 7 
For now the flowing tide "> 8% #8? 


Sat like a blooming /eaſtern- bride | 
In flow'r of youth, and beauty's p 
Had ht the — nearer to che fide. 


(4.) Or where Hydaſpes' oy file 


temple of Diana chaſte, | 2 | 


A9 len ſcene — greens was drawn, pee 


Shades on the der, and in the midſt a lawn: © 006 
I could fee. perfons dreſſed in glorious habits, with lands 
upon their heads, lying down by the ſider of fountains. - . 
* 65 ) ! looking oY 1% "ans anita 


If our a be ir divine, * 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at wort n 
On this fe nothing. 6 — 

(6.) .. weapons only 
Seem'd on our fide ; but for r- . ts and 2 — 

This word. rebellion, it had frone up, 7 5 
As fiſh are in a pond. 8 28 IV. 
Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt . will be on the five of 

ace. Spratt. 

Men he always took to be | 
His friends, and dogs his enem 
Who never ſo much hurt had . Y "I 
As his own fide did falling on him. | Hudibras, 


In the ſerious of poetry the advant is . on 
Chaucer's /ide. Wb cage D 


That perſon, who fills their chair, has ju 


of all /fides by the im viour. Addi 
e though — in arms, deſpair, m— 
_ Whilſt on his fide he reckons half the fair. Tickel. 


Some valuing thoſe of their own fide, or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 

He from the taſte obſcene ims our youth, 
And ſets the on'the le of truth; 
Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 
7.) There began a ſharp and cruel fight, many being flain 
3 both Ar. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as,continually are 
about them that have it: No the other de, the plague takketh 
ſooneſt hold of thoſe that come out of a freth air. 
I am too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to be with 
any thing I have written; bor, on the other fide, my reaſon 
tells me, that what I have long conſidered _y be as juſt as what 


5 Poe. 


an 


an ordinar judge will condemn. | 9 
My ſecret wiſhes would my — decide; 3 

* juſtice bends to neither 
It «open ju on both ffdes, that the fear of A Deity 2 
verſally poſſeſs the minds of men. . 


—— Two nations ſtill purſu d 
Phoaboy GH on each fide reſolute 
To fly conjunction. 

(3.) Yet here and there we grant a 
Whoſe temper betters by the father's 
Unlike the reſt that double human — 
Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare. 

sip. adj, [from the noun.] 1. Lateral. 
indirect. 
(1.) Take of the blood, and firike it on the two fide poſts, 
and on the upper door poſt of the houſes. 
(2.) They preſume that the law doth 
rency, that the law hath no fide reſpect to their perſons. Hooker. 
P 
chan by downright amet, 


E Philips. 
TM. 


Parnel. 


Bacon. 


2. Oblique; 


gk with all inditle- 


reclaimed by the of ; 
are ſooner by the fide wind Foy 


The parte of whe, be ha ly el om ec Th other, 


8 1 D 
u. by a fee motion, be eaſily removed, and to the 
of two pieces of marble. * uy 
agent could turn them aſide, could impel'them 
' fo, ſtrongly with a tranſverſe fide blow againit that tremendous 
. TRY when whole worlds are a falling. 1 | 
| s Sermons. 
© He not only gives us the full proſpects, but Bentley unexpected 
peculiarities, and fide views, unoblerved by any painter but 
Homer. Tope Preface to the Niad. 
My fecret enemies could not forbear ſome expreſſions, which 
by a fide wind reflefted on me. Swift. 


To Sib E. v. . from the noun J 1. To lean on one ſide. 
2, To take a party; to engage in a faction. 


r.) All rifing to great place is by a winding fair ; and if 
BESS Bon rg UNS TE and 


balance himſelf when ka Py . 
2.) My are nobles ve ed 
In bs beh | . Coriolanus. 
2 ſoon 2 drove men _ A$ ill bumours 
fall to the diſaffected part, which cauſes inflammations, ſo did 
all who affected novelties adhere to that fide. King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, re- 
quire a brain from all inclination to /iding,. or — to 
nnn n 


| Not yet fo dully deſperate - 
= 3 ourſelves with fate; 
As criminals, condemr'd to ſuffer, 
Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. 
| The princes differ and divide ; 
Some follow law, and ſome with 
It is pleaſant to ſee a verſe of an old 
N ſenſe, and — with a modern ſubje&. 
5 All fide in parties, and begin th attack. 
4 — who pretended. to be in with the 
her majeſty - proceeded, either abſented 
whole cau — ded, or fided with the enemy. Swift. 
The 2 — of thoſe who now ff ſe againſt the court, 
will Sawift. 


S1i'DEBOARD. 1. Aide and board.) The fide table on 


which conveniencies are n for thoſe that cat at the 
other table, £56, 
Ata ſtately fideboard the wine. 
That fragrant ſmell 225 1 Ans s Par. Reg. 
No fideboard then with gilded plate were dreis d, | 
No ſweating ſlaves with — diſhes preſs d. Dryden. 


| The ſnow white damaſk enſigns are diſplay d, 
And glitt ring ſalvers on the fideboard laid. — 
9A The: thining ſidaboard, „ ee 
Let other mini ſters, 2 Prior. 
Africanus brought to Rome, in ver veſſels, 
to the value of 149661. I a quantity exceeded after- 
iy -of many tables. \Atbulthnot. 
S1'DEBOX. 4 and Jox.] est for the ladies on the 
fide of the theatre. 
„ chipemaed the whiie-glee'd denes 3 . 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoſt rows? Nie. 
gh 1. An inſect. = te invfioun nt 
rom a 3 | 
horſes, the Fal proceed N 
To 8. k. v. x. From fue. *. wt the bor, 
the narroweſt way. 2. To lie ou the fide: 4 
(.) The with diſſenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a 85 =. 
and 0 __ and ſq 


.) A fellow nailed 


e rr 
ee. adj. [de and hag] Lateral; ane no 
e br ey glance, 
| ſhe { her words, i — 
— boy what the tie tid the do Dryden. 


$ I E 
The deadly wound is in thy foul : 
222 IRIS 
And when the on thee a fidelong glance, | 
Then try thy heart, and tall me if it ? - Dryden. 
übe reaſon of the planets motions in curve lines is the attrac- 
tion of the fun, and an _—_— 2 Eocke, 
The kiſo ſnatch'd haſty Thomſon. 
S1'DELONG. adv. 1. Laterally ; obliquely ; Fm in purſuit; 
not in 2. On the fide. 
(1.) —— —— on earth | 2 
Winds under or waters, forcing way, | 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half funk with all his pines. Milton's Por. bt. 


As a hon, — in his way, 
| Su — — bears againſt his 


ve too wet, r long; but ſhade 

he ch blo eber ge lay your pots Fegg, ut a 

Si'DER. 3. /. OY 12 8 * 

S1'DE RAL. — at. tarry; | 
Theſe 2 heav'ns, — dow, produc'd 

22. and land; fider 

Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot, 


Sure hopes of racy 
x en ps 1 babe 
arge and juicy offspring, that efies 


m_— nippings and cold fideral blaſts. Philips, 
S1/DERATED, adj. (fro m fideratus, Lat.) Blaſted ; planet 


8 Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mortified, be- 
come black; the radical moiſture, or vital ſulphur, ſuffering an 
extinction. Brown's Fug. Err. 


StosAATIOR. 2. J. ¶ fideration, French; fideratio, Latin. ] 


A ſudden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 


a blaſt: or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe, as 
plexy. 


as in an apo- 


parts of plants on which they are laid. 
on the Creation. 


SrDegapoLe. 1. . [ fide and Jaddle.} A woman's ſeat on 
horſeback. 


tion or /ideratiou in 


Sossen. 2, C [fide and man, Þ- An. affiftant to the 


ctiurch-warden:' 


A gift of fach goods, made by them with Wee of the- 


Kamen or veſtry, is void. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


S1'DEWAYS. 1 N and way, or wy . 


N vnn, on one ſid 
The fair blo bangs the head 

Sidew 4 AS on A "= 

And thoſe pearls of dew the wears, 

Prove to be tears. 

If the 1 image of t 
form, either 1 ray, or by any other cafi 
inequality of the refractions, the oblong image would, by 

a ſecond refraction made fideways, be drawn out as much in 
dee by the like dilatation ofthe ras, or other caſual inequa 
lity of the refraftion fidew Newton's 

SteGe, = { [ fe "1 
fied place ; a leag 2. Any 28 endeavour to 
gain n poſſeſſion. 3. Siege, French] Seat ; throne, Ob- 
ſolete. 4. Place ; claſs ; rank. Obſolete, 5. [Siege, Fr.] 


Our eadde e Mag 

4 N here let them lie, 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Sue <a 
ergy wa town. 


\ The mere Le plat abt, ch | 
—_ Loft, 


. Milton s Paradiſe _ 


To SIET. v. a. [ripvan, Saxon; Men, Dutch. ] 


lun ſhould be drawn out inte D 4 long af 


preference to thoſe he rejects. 
| Opticks. S1'FTER, mf | 
wart The act of beſetting a _ S1G was-uſed by the Saxons for victory; Sighert, famous 


** 


S I G 


And from his boſom purge this black deſpair. . Shaleſp. H. VI. 
Give me ſo much of time, in exchange 2 N to lay 
an amiable fege to the of 12 _ ® , Sbateſv. 
Love ſtood the fiege, and would not yield his breaſt; Dry. 
(3-) Drawing to him the eyes of all conan, 
n gare ebe fond Ta. Nu, 


my life and being 
*. Ottells. 


Did nat = ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my 2 
Of the unworthieft ſege. Slakeſp.. Humlet: 
(5-) It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeanry 
„as the mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the 
 Inconvertible portion unto the fege. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


prey, 
Dryden: Ceyz and Ao To St: 68. v. a. [ fiegery Fr. from the noun.) To beſiege. 


A word not now in ale. 
Him he had long op reſt with. tort, 
And faſt impriſen'd in feged fort. 


Fairy Quec . 


SiEVS. 3. /. {from .] Hair or lawn ſtrained upon a hoop, 


by which flower is ſeparated from bran, or fine pon der 
from coarſe ; a a boulter ; a ſearce. 
— Thy counſel 
Falls now into my ears as 3 
As water in a 
— In a four Tü thither fail, 
And like a rat without a-tail, 
TI do—P'll do—T'll do. Shakeſ'. Macbeth. 
An innocent found a fieue, and preſent!y fell to Roping the 


— 


She beſd. 


holes. 1 Eftrange. 
IF life ſunk through you like a leaky eve, 
Accuſe yourſelf you liv'd not while you might. Dryden. 


10 
ſeparate by a ſieve. 2. To ſeparace z to part, 3. To ex- 


amine; to try. 
(.) In the Thing of ſuch kn all that came. out cn not 


de expected to be pure meal, but muſt have a-mixture of padar 
The contagious m_ of the very eggs produce a mortifica- 


and bran . Molton. 
(2.) When yellow ſands are ffted from below, 
The glitt"ring billows give a golden ſhow. Dryden. 


( 3 We have /fted your ren; againſt thoſe. pre · eminen- 
Heoler. 
3 the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by /ift- 
ing the very utmolt ſentence and ſyllable, is no more than. that 
certain ſpeeches: ſeem to intimate, that all Chriſtian churches 
ought to have their elderſhips. | Hooker, 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were ted, 
The king thy ſovereign is not quite exem 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 


As nearas I could ft him on that argument. Shakeſp.. 
— Opportunity I: here. have had 
To 2 — Ai thee, and confeſs have found thee 
againſt all 1 as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd, | 


One would think, that member who embraces with vehe- 
mence the principles of either of theſe parties, had thoroughly 
ted and examined them, and was ſecretly convinced of their 


Addiſon. 
from it.] He who fiſts. 
for victory; ; Sigavard, victorious reſerver ; Sigard, con- 
quering temper: and almoſt in t * ſame ſenſe are Nico- 
cles, Nicomyachus, Nicander, Victor, Victorinus, Vincen- 
uus, Oc. Gibſon. 


To S0 h. v. 4. [pican, ricer ran, Saxon; ſucbten, Dutch. 


To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 
I lov'd.the maid I.married ; never man | 
'd truer breath. Shakeſp. Coriolanus,. 
11 not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 

To ſhake the head, relent, and fig, and Yield- 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shakeſp. Merch. of Fenice. 
He g bed deeply in his ſpirit, and faith, Why doth this gene- 
ration ſeek after a ſign? viii. 12. 


Por the epgorien of the poor, for the Ag bing of the needy. 


. Xt, 5. 


will I ariſe, 


8 0G 


Who ſeeks not pleaſure through | 
Tan ſuch as once on {li thrones were plac'd, 
And chafing, gb to think theraſelves are chas d. 
The nymph too longs to be alone; 
Leaves all the ſwains, and g for on e. | 
To SiGH, b. 4. To lament ; 10 mourh. - Notin uſe. 
Ages to come, and men unborn. 
Shall bleſs her name, ad fe her ""Y 
Stau. . , [from the ve 


ſion of the breath which 
keeping my ſighs impri- 


ſadneſs. 
Full often has m goon w. ith 
ſoned ; full often my bear the Ava I ** back from mine 
turned back to drown my h Sidney, 
Love is a fake rev wi the re : 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes.  Shakeſþ. 
** hat b | Od i is there Tbe — 1 charg d. Shakeſp. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep ; ; and all — =—_g 
have a ſting in the tail, though they l beauty on I Toke 


e 8 
8 A 8 avSible emiſ- 
as been ' long retained, as in 


In Venus' temple, on the des were *. 


Iſcuing /ghs, — ſmok'd ajong the, wal Dryden. 
py" Dutch. ] f. 


SIGHT. 2 /. [zeride, Sagan 3 
Perception by the eye; the ſenſe ol ſeeing. 2. -Qpen 


view; a ſituation in which nothing obltruQs the eye. $. 
Act of ſeeing or beholding; view. 4 Notice; know- 
ledge. 5. Bye ; inſtrument of ſeeing, 6. Aperture per- 
vious to the eye, or other pe fixed to guide the eye: 
as, the fights of a quadrant. 7 e ſhow ; thing 
to be ſeen. N 
2 lf bees go forth right to'a place, they 


obe is of thee I moſt com an! £44 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than c 
e, Apa 


is ſtill the ſame, although cheir a airy ape « 
All — a quick poetick fight eleaye. 


| * 


To your decays ada 


(2) = 
-on his army, eager unto 
And plac'd the ſame betare the ka 
| R 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in be, 

Stretch d on the plain from left to right. . 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 6 
m_— for certain, and plays leaſt in igbe. - Drydew's Juv. | 

83.) Nine things to /@b# required aræ 09 
The powꝰr to ſee, — the d 

Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh, — 


— 


Clear ſpace and time, the form diftin& to bring. Davies. | 
Mine eye purſu'd him ſtill, but under ſhade | 
Lott /ight of him. Milton's Par. Loft. 
What form of death could him | 

Who unconcern'd, with itedfaft pry 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
rr Drgdes's Horace. | 


Having: little | knowledge of the circumſtance: of thaſe St. 

Paul writ ** it is not ſtrange D things, lie concealed to 
us, which they who, were concerned in the letter underſtogd at 

_ firſt fo be.” Locke. 
It was writ as a private rr 


& 


.) From the depth of- hell they life their fight, 


And at a diſtance ſee ſuperior light. 
(6.) — Fx aca their beavers down, 
N fire ſparl n 8 of ſteel.”  Shateſd. 
(7.) Thus are my eyes ſtill captive to one fight; 
an ee Sidney. 
Them ſeem'd they never ſaw a „gt fo fair 
Of fowls ſo lovely, that they ſure did deem | 
Them heavenly born. | Spenſer, 


\ Prior. - 


"" SUGHTED. adj. (tram f£ght.] Seeing in « particular man- 


Totes 


7 
4 * 
8 * 
Suit " 
n 


— it ſhould never come to any one's Ig bt, . 


81 G 
- Not an K 

But is a- MR 

Save mine, h bath defir'd — Sbaleſp. 

Moſes ſaid, W >af,, 2d; nn 
buſh i» not buent. Ex. i, J- 

took a none ons" 5 
not run over the fegt a feco Aduiſon. 

Not proud O yields a nobler ght, 


Though gods a let grace ha tow ri height, 
_- what on — — here, - 
here, in their bleſſings, all thoſe un 
Before you paſs: th* unaginary 
Whill the ſpread fan ear or es 
ile tne 0 your e es, 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies, 1 | 


Pofe. 


ner. It is uſed ny in compoſion, as yuickfighted, ſhort - 
As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of the 
coach up cloſe, ſo they might put 22 and remain 
as diſcavered and o —— as on horſeback. Sidney. 
The king was very op quick figbted in diſcerning difficulties, and 
raiſing objections, and very flow in maſtering thun. Clarendon. 


SYGaTFULN 88. from fight and Faul.) ay 
clearneſs of fight, No in of 


But till, al k we fal of & tfuln 
Seek we to tame theſe childich pp right? * 


Let us not wink, though voi WY , Sian 
rte af wh [from fgbr. . Wanting fight ; lag, 
2. Not fightly ; offenſive to ae eye; vnpleaing to 


lock at 

The latent tracts, the 

5 os whio blindly creep, or 229 25 ſoar. e Pe 
2. 


Full of unpleaſing blots and & ſtains, 
2 derte . 


Sven bs -adj.' [from fight.) Pleafing to the eye; ; frriking 
to the view. 
k of him, 


2 btly on the bac 5 8 Es 
= upon an aſs. $ . Fobn. 


— The bring ow np. cheer — is mare gbt/ 
\A WY More's Antidote againſt iſe 


8 * ee. 4 


the 2 
bogs we el ee 8 ſpp of aller mg 
Sietk.,m// Apis, — en 1 


DF Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
aps Lg a prodi 


1. A token of any 
a. . 1 

at a to 

give notice what is 2 4 within. 4; A bens; a 

memorial. 5. A conſtellation IND 6. Note 

or token given withour words. 7. Mark of diltipRion ; 

c ce. 8. n ; ſymbal. 9. A 


1 ſcription of one's name : as, a n manual. 
(.) Signs muſk reſemble the — 2 — — 7 


communication may 9 


of obj An 1 15 5 
34 To. 2 rapes Sans. ths e 
| 1. is one. 2 
nl Ae 36 006 gat yoepe pf the paige, and, rery Ji - 
| nt poor . his mind a 
termined idea which he makes it the n of, 8 
eee 
2.) If —— 20 
re fer to fu . 


Donne. 
. A VI. 


SI G 


Wit and fancy are not employed in any one article ſo much as 


that of contriving gn to hang over houſes. Swift. 
(A.) An outward and viſible n of an inward and itual 
grace. Common Prayer. 
The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, and they be- 


came a ion. Num. xxvi. 10. 
| (5-) There ſtay until the twelve celeſtial 
Have brought about their.annual reckoning. Shakeſd. 


Now did the gn reign, and the conſtellation was come, under 


which Perkin ſhould appear Bacon's Henry VII. 
After ev 15 ſubdu'd, the fun 
Thrice through the * his annual race ſhall run. Dryden. 
(6. 4 They made /igns to his father. .. 
The enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, 
Aloft b angels borne, his n in heaven. Milton. 
(8.) The holy ſymbols or ns are not barely ſignificative; 
but what they repreſent is as certainly delivered to us as the ſym- 
bols themſelves. Brerewood. 
To S1GN. v. a. [| figno, Latin .] 1. To mark. 2. [Signer, 


French.] To ratify by hand or ſeal. 3. To betoken; 
to TY z to reprelent typically. 
You gn your place and, calling in full ſeeming 
wi * eG and warn but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy. Shakepſ. Henry VIII 
(2.) Be pleas d to ſign theſe papers: L 
great concern ryden's Cleomenes. 
(3.) The ſacraments and ſymbols are jul ſuch as they ſeem; 


but becauſe they are made to be ſigns of a ſecret an they 
receive the names of what themſelves do /ig. 


given by a ſign ; a fign that gives notice, 
The weary ſun made a gokden ſet, 

And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives /gnal of a goodly day to-morrow. 


| Scarce the dawning day began to ſſ 
As at a ſgnal giv », the frees with r=. IP ring. Dryden. 
S1'cNAL. a. [ /ignal, French.) Eminent ; memorable ; 
remarkable. 
He was eſteemed more by t — for the 
of cruelty committed upon the rendon. 


The Thames frozen —— nn 
it, is a ig nal accident. Swift. 
St NA “LIT v. =. . [from fignal.] Quality of ſomething 
remarkable or memorable. DOT” 8 2 
Of the y t its 
lity, the Ax parks ns from phyſical cauſes. | 
It ſeems a /jgnality in providence, in erecting your ſociety in 
ſuch a juncture of 4 bumours. G — A 
To S1'GNALIZE, v. a. [ fignaler, Fr.] To make eminent; 
| to make remarkable. 
Many, who have endeavoured to fienalize themſelves by 


works of this nature, plainly diſcover that they are not ac- 


quainted with arts and ſciences. Addiſon. 


Some one eminent ſpirit, having fegnalized his valour and 
fortune in defence of his country, or by popular arts at home, 
becomes to have influence on the Swift. 

S1GNALLY. adv. [from fignal.) Eminently ; $ remarkably ; 
memorably. 

Perfons ly and eminently obliged, yet 
moſt of their greedy deſigns in ſwallowing both gifts and giver 
too, inſtead of thanks for received kindneſſes, have betook 
themſelves to barbarous threatnings. South. 


” SiGNa'TION. #. | > aca Sign given ; act of 


betokening. 
A horſeſhoe Porta hath thought too low A 
repreſentation. Brown. 


he raiſed unto al Pp _ 
S1'GNATURE. #. / [ ſignature, Fr. fignatura, Agne, 
Lat.] 1. A fe or mark impreſſed upon any thing; a 
ſtamp; a mark. 2. A mark upon any matter, particu- 
larly upon plants, by which their nature or medicinal uſe 
is pointed out. 3. Proof drawn from marks. 4. [Among 


1 Some letter or figure to diſtinguiſh different 


* 


- 


* SYGNATURIST, x. / [from 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 


al acts S1GNn1FICANCE. 


miſſing of. the ut- | 


8 I 8 


eb menen ee Ar 
natures, and 1 7 RESIN 4 ready to 
be offered to the 


Watts. 
A _ mo indelible /ignature — 
in r origin, are — to be ſtampt nn, 
have no need of in diſp — atheiſm. Beatly. 
Vulgar parents cannot — their race 
With /gnaturgs of ſuch majeſtick grace. 
(2.) All bodies work by the communieation of 
or by the impreſſion and 


oV²“̃ 
ir nature, 
es of their motions: the diffu- 
ſion of { viſible, ſeemeth to ipate more of the former, 
and the ſpecies audible of the latter. Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 


Some plants bear a very evident ſignature of their nature and 
uſe. 8 or * Atherſm. 
Seek out for plants, and ſignatures, - 


To quack of univerſal cures. bras. 
Herbs are deſcribed by marks and SORE ſo far as to 
diſtinguiſh them from one another. . Baker on Learning. 

(3-) The moſt deſpicable pieces of * nature are curi- 
oully wrought with exament ſignatures of divine witdom. 
Glanville, 
Some rely on certain marks and ſignatures of their election, 
and others on their belonging to ſome particular church - ſe. 
Ogers. 
ture.) One who holds the 
doctrine of ſignatures. word little uſed. | 
Signaturifts ſeldom omit N the ancients delivered, drawing 
unto inference received diſtinctions. Brotun. 


San A. f One that f 
SIGNAL. % { ignal, French ; falt, Spaniſh.] — eee x. . (from fign.] One that ſigns. 


1. J. | fignette, Fr.] A ſeal commonly uſed for 


the ſeal-manual of a king. 
kee been bold 
To them to uſe your fignet and your name. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Here is the and ſeal of the duke: you know the cha · 


racter, I doubt not, and the ſgnet. 
Give thy /ignet, bracelets, and ſtaff, 
He delivered him his private ſgnet. 
Proof of my life my royal /ignet made. 
The impreſſion of a fgnet ring. Apliffe's Parergon. 


15 J {from fegnify..] 1. Power of figni- 
SIGNIFICANCY, J fying ; meaning. 2. Force; energy; 


power of impreſſing the mind. 3. Importance; moment; 
—_— 


) Speaking is a ſenſible of the notions of the 
mids b — of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, 
having by conſent ſeveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

* declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
has his words the ſignificance of his action. Stilling fl. 
(z.) The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the boldness 
maintained to majeſty, the /ign 


Shakefp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Gen. xXxxxViii. 18. 


Knolle. 
Dryden. 


ancy and ſound of m_ not 
ſtrained into bombaſt, muſt our tranſient view the 
theatre. * 
As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour hath 
enjoined it in terms of particular /gmificancy and force. Arterb. 
I have been admiring the wonderful ſgniſicancy of that word 
perſecution, and what various interpretations it hath acquired. 
_ 
(3-) How fatab would ſuch a diſtinction have proved in ow 
reigns, when many a circumſtance of leſs fgnificancy has been 
conſtrued into an overt act of high treaſon ? Addiſon. 
SIGNIFICANT. adj. [ * Fr. fgnificans, Latin. ] 
1. ve of ſomething beyond the external mark. 


4. 
Betokening ; ſtanding as a ſign of ſomething. 3. Ex- 
_ preflive or re 1 in an eminent degree; oreible 
to impreſs 


intended meaning. 4. Important; 3 mo- 
mentous. Ke. low word, 

(1.) 8 ou are tongue-ty'd, and ſo loth to 
In dumb f ants proclaim your thoughts. Sh 


Ga) It was well faig of Plotinus, that the ſtars 
cant, but not efficient. 


fd. H. VI. 


ſtars were 14155 


(3-) Whereas it may be objected, that to add to reli ious 
duties ſuch rites and ceremonies as are ſignificant, is to inſtitute 


t 


new ſacraments. Hooker, 


. „ „. 


Common life is full of 2 L.. r 
knocking, . s. aan” - z and _ 


= as, indeed, on 2 a 1. W. pra 1. Lordſhip ; 5 domi- 
nion. 3. It is u led d by ee for ſeniority. 

that time 
—— Tg l all the gere it was the firſt, 


Chriſtian; knen Seriptare io farbene And Proſpero the prime duke. Shakeſp. T. 
Ty kai by ne rams ow? The earls, their titles and their free: 3 


S1Gnryerica'TiION. 3. % [ fgmification, Fr. femificatio, 44 muſt reſtore Daniel's Gioil War. 
from fignify.] 1. The act of making known by ſigns. 2. y brave by valour, zeal, 
Meaning expreſſed by a fign or word, Gain'd thoſe high honours, prinerly figniories, 
(r.) A lye is properly a ſpecies of injuſtice, and a violation And proud prerogatives.- Weft. 
of the right of that perſon to * the falſe * is Grefted ; 4 2 L . be moſt reverent, = 
ſpeaking, or /gmficativn of one's mind, implies an | the benefit of fignzory, 
or adreſs of one 3 * South, And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shabeſp. R. II. 


An adje&Qi irerh another word to be with S1'cnyPosT. 2. d That which a fi 
nde de Bag is ew ne joined with Sv nrosr: . [ fg and pof.] Thar upon which a fig 


Brute animals make divers motions to have ſeveral . — ſhould ſhare with them in the 


ons, to call, warn, cheriſh, and threaten. Holder. A ſhed or Signtoft. Ben. — 
Stonr'ricarIVE. ad}. Len Fr. from . This noble invention of. our author's hath been copied by ſo 
— by an external fign. 2. Forcible, 2 many /ignpoft Inwhers, that now tis grown fulſome, rather by 
their want of ſkill than by the commonneſs. Dryden. 


1. The holy f bols or fig s are not mficative, 81 « | 
ROK they repreſent 2 240 unto our rA. ay. %. The old word for ſure, of 4 


fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto ws rerewood. 
62. ) Neither in the 5 kindred they were deſtitute af S1'KERNESS. 4 . +. [from fle- ] Sureneſs ; ſafety. 


3 on, For whom we call father, they called 81 RN CE. 2. J 122 Fr. 2 1. The ſtate of 
fader ; whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirda- holding peace; forbearance of 2. Habitual ta- 


Camden t Remains. citurnity ; not loquacity. 3. — Stilnefs; not 
reve FICATORY. 2. Wo {from fenify.] That which fig- noiſe. + Not mention ; oblivion; — 
| n 


niſies or hetokens (1.) .) Unto me men gave cer, and waited and flence at 


Na is a dovble ben of the hu. a word and a ſigr m „XXIx. 21. 

7 88 1 nor to uſurp authority over the 

To SIGNIFY. v. 4. (eder, Fr. fhgnificd, Latis.] 1. To man, but to be in lence. 1 Tim. ii. 12. 
declare by ſome token or \fign ; ſometimes ſimply to de- Firſt to himfelf he inward fence broke. Milton. 


clare. 2. To mean; to expreſs. 3. To import; to Speech ſubmiſfively withdraws 
weigh, This is ſeldom uſed but interrogatively, what From —— of — and the poor man's eauſe, 


ſignifies ? or with much, little, or nothing. 4. To make iy de Mlonee reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. Pope. 


Here all all bei rage, wn their murmurs eeaſe, 
1 Wan i And ſnered unn and univerfal peace. Pete. 
* N _ 2 - Stephane, 5 fant hand, „ ; (2.) I think the beſt grace -of wit will ſhortly turn into 
The maid from that ill omen worn” N —Ar: bes paces Shak. 
Nor knew what gi the boding ſign, | oft? Hail happy groves, calm and ſecure retreat | 
But ISLES diſpleas' d. Dryden. Of ſacred filence, reits eternal feat. Roſe 
into which the chaos was divided, (S.) Nameleſs, in dark oblivion let them dell; 


— For frengrh from ruth divided; and from jul, 
Ulaudable, nought merite-dut diſpraiſe 


— lorious 5 — 3 : , 
And then is owl no more l It is a tale, 1 her too andy; fence > her dom: fame; Aides. 
Told dy an ideot, fulb of Saad und frry, Thus fame thall be atchiey* d, | 


89 Sbateſ. mee. And what moſt merits fame in flexce hid. 


Ms — — li day _ the — "I — 2 neem reſraint of ſpeech. 

| —_ ave py is furety | 

bath, and but of e A. 9 — ; 
(3.) Though he chat ſins „and repents frequently, Shall wake me cles if not hate thee. Shakeſp. 


J LINE. . u. (from the noan.} 1. To oblige to hold 
pence ; to forbid to ſpeak. 2. To ſtill. 
„ avi Lu.) Wie mut ſuggeſt the people, that to's 


gives reaſon to believe * norbing; 
yet that is nothing to T; 


What fignifies the himbe of cont, 


_ attendances that go along with it? a wou'd have made them mules, ene's hel plenders, and 
He hath one way more, which alt their freedoms. Sbaleſp. 
of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily hits the f The ambaſſador is filenc'd. — 4 Henry VIII. 


men, that governors have a deſign to 1 Sienceithat dreadful bell; it frights the ifte 


If the firkt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, were it never ſo rum her propriety. Shated. Othello. 
great, will fenif nothing to te preſent B inthe world. —_ = r 
. aron's VII. 
What flenifies the people's cenſent in making and xealing Thus could not the mouths. of worthy maztyrs be _ 
laws, if the perſon who adminiſters hath no tie. vift, wha . 
(4-) I'M to the king, and figirify to him, = faith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown. 


That thus T have refgn'd to you my charge. This would 8 all Farther oppoſition. © 
He ſent and ffgnified it by 4 unto John. . Siner in dark ſorrow T my days did ſpend, 
The govern old” ed de the dias of il, I could not filexce my ints. Denham. 
that want of flver is not to ba remedied. Swift, Had they duly the extent of infinite knowledge 


Clarendon. 


| nt hg a ge 
3 th | . it 
A — Aer all the - dis. of 
S1'yEN'T. adj. [ Slant, Latin.] 1. Not ſpeakin 
2. Nat talkative; not loquacious. 


g mute. 
3. Still ; having no 
noiſe, 4, Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraiſm. 5. 


— I the da and in the night ſea- 

1 my God, I cry in tune, in 

ſon I am not ſlent. : hann I. 
Confounded lo long they Milton. 


(.) Ulyſſes, adds he, was the maſt eloquent and. wos 
of 2 E. that a word ſpoken — ſo — 
Broome 


good as a word conceal'd. 

105 he, dark night, the filent of the night, 
The time o Jr | 
The time ben ſcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. 

———— Now is the pleaſant time, 

The cool, the filent, fre where lence yields 


To the 
f4.) Second and is roy we cauſes 
— 


' itſelf, without that 
| become filent, 
The ſun — po 
And as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant intertunar cave. | 
(5. This new created world, whereof in hell 


them, would 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 


whack ty 


Their m1 turns to 5 


- . 
= =_y 


Would give preceptial medicine 3 
S 
Charm ith with words. Shakeſp. 
en - Now, Reed 2 | Pp 
With fallen and caps, den ' Shake 
—— > ol __ diffoly's, rc 
Wetting the the far bprg — 
(2.) Full many a lady fair, — =” | 
Beholding them, Vim avi 
And wiſht that two ſuck fans, ſo fle ſoft, 1 
And golden fair, her 25 —— — 
All the youth 'of Y 
And ſilken dallianes in Shakeſp., Hen. V. 
For then the hills with me 
2 1 ſleeps are ſweeter on the Dryden. 
p virtue in all the beauties. of 


„ and you will 
— ehe wild paſſions of men 00 violent to be e. by ſuch 
and — Watts on the Mind. 
2 — —ͤ—— 12 beardlefs 
er d, ſilken wanton, brave our 
ſpirit in a-warlike ſoil, 


Mockin the air with cglaurs i ſpread, 
And find no check ? wm 


» 


Shakeſp. King Fohn. 


oh 8 1. 5 Al and mercer.] A dealer in filk. 
with nature 8ILKWE AVA. 3. 


[ and weawer.] One whoſe trade 


is to weave dcn A! rt tin 
True Engliſh hate your monheurs 
For you are all {/i-eve@vers in your 
The Chineſe are ingenious 7 r 


m 


atts. 


 S1LkwormM. 3. and qwworm.] The worm that fpins 
Milton. * filk. F [ft ! 


Fame is ——_— _ worms devour ts $4, r og 5 neg wo” 1. 5 
S1'LENTLY. adv. [from lat.]! 1. Without ſpeech. —— and of ſnowy hue, | 
Without noiſe. 3- Without mention. | A purer web the never drew. Dryden. 

(1.) Whey with ane three nations join to fight, © — adj. . ] Made of filk. 2. Soft; 
They filently confets that one mare brate. Dryden, 
For me they beg, each | | 7.) Theſe kipd of knaves, in plainneſs, 
Demands thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy eye. Dryden. rbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
(2.) You to a certain victory are led; I twenty ly ducking oblervants, 5 
by — all 2 ok ftand Alem . | 5 | Dryden. That — their duties nicely.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
* * can now WHO 1s StLL. 3. / [xl Saxon ; fail, | French; alle, Dutch.] 
ere e EZ The Tn 5 hs th oe af the or 
SiLYc1ovus. adj. from cilicium, Lat.] It ſhould be n _—_— fat — Law corn nd ſitting ſtill, 
| writs 8 — of . . 7 an ſcarce get o'er the barn- door 2 55 
| fllicious airy orders o ria wadd | 
derive their inſtitution A wo 2 d Elias. ”. | And 1 nd mou 


SILVCULOSE. adj. | filicyla, 1 Huſky ; ll of bak: Sy 
a. 
81170 6380s 7. adj. [ fligingfus, Lat.! Made of fine * 


SILIQU4. 1. /. [Lat.] 1. r geld gers. A carat 
of which ſix make a Fr. with bo- 


tanifts.] The ſeed · veſſel, fuk, — or _ ſuch 


LLABUB, 7. 7 [Tbis word 55 n the etymologiſts. 
Mizfpeww thinks 1 * om . Junius 
omits it. 5 hom S (inner follows, deduces it 
from the Dutch ſue, a pipe, and Spe, a paunch; be- 
cauſe fillabubs are commonly drunk through 2 ſpout, out 
of a jug with a large belly. I ſeems more A de- 


rived from /i, in old Engliſh vinegar, efil a bouc, vinegar 


Pens are f the pulle kind. Dig, ox the nant, Hong OO Peer Tails mage by 
SrLIQUOSE. 2 2 Mligua, Latin.] Having a pod deere eee . and How 
Sri N ovs. } or capſula wilk t 
talous flquoſe plants : are alkalefcent. Arbuth. Ry PP ſome 2 ng y Te hall eis, 
81 2 a. 7 Look: Saxon.} f. The thread of the worm Jaan ſtrokes a 2 — 4 8 
that turns afterwards to a butterfly. | 2. The fluff made of feaſt 
the worms 1 ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 
(1. ) The worms were hallow'd that did the fa; Nn de ended to a ſick man's dream, 
And it was dy'd in IT: which the (i Where all ideas h run ſo faſt, 
Conſerv id of maiden Th Othello. That fallabubs and ſoups the laſt. King. 


( Let notche ergking of ſhoes or ruſtling of 
thy poor heart to wan. - Shakefp. 
en Fe 

nolles, 


tread 
ithaut the Worm, im n 


3 adj. t 


we ſhive. 


of fk. >. ie; 


betray S1'LLILY. adv. (| 


fooliſh] 


7h Ina ally manner; ſimply ; 
7. 


| wonder nd what thou and, I 
Did til] we loy'd.? were we not wenn. d till then, 
Nut ſuck d on childiſh pleaſures fill ? 
Or flumber'd we inthe ſeven flexpery den 


I Qz 


> 


LY 


MP. 8 1 M 
We are caught as as fl as the bird in the net. US ange. To SUI vf A. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To cover ſuper- 
Do, do, look ly, 1 good colonel ; tis a decent — ficially wich filver, 2. To adorn with mild luſtre. 


after an abſolute Dryden. (1.) There be fools alive, I wis, | 
S1LLINESS. . , | from filh. J Simplicity; weakneſs; Silver d o'er, and ſo was this. | Shakeſp. 
| harmleſs folly, The ſplendour of ſilver is more pleaſing to ſome eyes, than 


The filline/s of the perſon does not derogate from the dignity that of gold ; as in cloth of filver, and ſiluer' d rapiers. Bacon. 


of his c1araQer  L'Eftrange. Silvering will ſully and canker more than gildi Bacon. 
guding. 
SILLY. adj. [ {eb German. Shiner, ] 1. Harmleſs; A gilder ſhewed me a ring ver d over with mercurial fumes, 
innocent; 1 — * ; plain ; artleſs. 2. Weak; telp- * he was then to reſtore to its native yellow. Boyle. 
| Here retir'd the finking billows _ 
leſs. 3. Fooliſh ; witleſs. And 42 inn 
(2 3 After long ſtorms, 87 mi g calmneſs fil ver d o'er the Pape, 
In dread of death and dangerous diſmay, ILVERBEATER. 5. . [ fibver and beat.] One that foli- 
With which my /illy bark was toſſed fore, ates ſilver. | 
I do at length deſcry the happy ſhore. Stenſer. Lilverbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which i is moſt ex- 
(z.) Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſheep, tenſive under the hammer. Boyle. 
Was that did their thoughts ſo buly keep. Milton SYLVERLING. 2. / A ſilver coin. 
The meaneſt ſubjects cenſure the aRions of the greateſt prince; A thouſand vines, at a thouſand fikverlings, ſhall be for briars 
the /lieft ſervants, of the wiſeſt maſter. ple. and thorns. Iſaiah, 7. 23. 
I have no diſcontent at living here ; beſides what ariſes from a S1/LVERLY. adv. [from fuer.) With the appearance of 
Ally ſpirit of liberty, which I reſolve 1 to throw off. Swift, ſil ver. 
Such parts of writings as are (t or ſilly, —_ or miſtaken, Let me wipe off this honourable FRE 
ſhould become ſubjects of occaſional criticiſm. Watts. That fverly doth progreſs on thy«cheeks. __ Shahkeſþ. 
He is*the companion of the ſill ieſt people in their moſt ly 81 LVERSMITH, 2. . Aver and ſmith. ] One that works 
pleaſure, he is ready for — . e and jn filver. © 
diverſion. _— Demetrius a filverſmith, made ſhrines for Diana. As, xix. 
SILLYHOW. #. , [Perhaps from relig, happy, and 1 SI'LVERTHISTLE. ) =, / [acanthium vulgare, 
the head.] The membrane that covers the head of Latin. " a Mas 
fcerus. SULVERWEED. : 
Great conceits are raiſed, of the membranous covering called Sivas raste & =. J Lenting. Latin.) 


, [concocarpodendron, Latin ] A plant. 
Miller. 
LVERY. adj. [from Sher. ] Beſprinkleg with filver. 
i A gritty tlone with ſmall ſpangles of a white f#very talc in 


uw 72 on ls. 
Of all th' enamel'd race whoſe fi _ +4 * 


the „ly boau, ſometimes found about the heads of children __ 
their birth. Brown's Vulg. 81 
Sir. . { Mud; lime. 
| Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm nnd below be . 
moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inundation, 7 
and the fide and mooriſh earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 


w 
SULVAN. adj. 5 Lat.] Woody; full of woods. 2 l ad e ae 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a l uan ſcene S1'MaR, 2. J [ fmarre, French.] 2 oy 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryden. The ladies dreſs'd in rich fmars 


1 Lxeolpen, Saxon 3 flver, Dutch.] 1. St of Florence ſattin, — — 


is a white and — next in weight to gold. Watts's STMILAR. adj. | femilaire, Fr. from lis. L . 
Logick. 2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. 3. Money 81 47% b 1 1 77 a 


made of ſilver. £28 ther; i 2. Reſembling ; N . 
(2.) Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, | (1.) Minerals appear to. the eye to be perfi 
| In ſlumber clos d her l wer ſtreaming eyes. Pope. metals e e a ba of des e „ 
SLV EA. adj. 1. Made of filver. 2. White like filver. dients, as cinnabar. Boyle. 
3. Having a pale luſtre, 4. Soft of voice. This phraſe is 3% ) Is m__ of Eng 2 relative to thoſe matters, were 
Italian, voce argentina. — * 1 rnd qo. MOT whence thoſe ſimilar or Lao 
(1. ) Put m . cup in the ſack's mouth. Gen. xliv. 2. 8 1 Hale's Com. Law of Engl. 
2 ee . 5” 2 RITY. #. / | from Fmilar. ] Likeneſs ; unifor- 
Fair fu uer- ſhaſted queen for ever chaſte. 2. Milton. 
: 7 tree nl goddeſs of the place. rer o The blood and chyle are mixed and by attrition attenuated ; 
(. 2.) Of all the race of filver-winged flies Rh mo _——_ greater degree of fluidity and | 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, "ll or homogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot. 
Than Clarion. Spenſer. SYMILE. q J. [ famile, Lat.] V. A compariſon by which any 
Old nnd mile to toy ver kair, EE thing is is illuſtrated or — 
Thou * — mi of thy brain- ſick ſon. | Shakep. rhimes, 
Nor of com under fiboer treſſes lies | Sandys.. - Want miles. 90. ale . Troilus and Creda. 
Others on pon ns and rivers bath His 1... Tucentio/ fip'd n me, like his greyhound, 
Their 2 0 W Ailton. nA prod ine and catches for his maſter —— 
3.) So ſweet a golden ives not CURE... . — 
10 RE freſh morning drops upon the toſs n argument, 8 
As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays as fwote | | Similes are Tis fone in love, 
The nig - cf op Wares ay — | They muſt deſcribe ; they nothing prove Prior. 
Nor ſhines the fu ver moon one half fo bright, Poets, to er not only expatiate in 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. their miles, but introduce them too frequent] * 1 | 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give. JT... SIMILITUDE. 2. /{{ 1 Fr. fr. alk , 1. 
(4.) From all their groves, which with The i Likeneſs ; reſemblance. ariſon ; — 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſound, WE SE >. where 
Andth' hollow hills, from which their — the body is wholly freed from the motion for then 
Were wont redoublegecchoes to rebound, led words Shaw lend. Et 3 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, Our immortal ſouls, while ri zhteous, are God himſelf 
21 ſhrieks thrown up into the ſkies. 1 beautified with the title of his and 3 
It is my love that calls upon my name, | Let us make man in our image, man OD <a 
How Wer Geet found lovers tongues by night, | In our /fmulitude, and let them | 


Like ſofteſt mubck to attending ears Shateſp. Over the fiſh and fowl. Milton, 


omogeneous ; having one part like ano- 


S IM 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things 

gave divine worſhip to, and looked on as fymbols of 
W . 

If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the 


ſeventeen, with that of the ſame perſon at the years of three- 
-» ſcore, hardly the leaſt trace or ſimilitude of one face can be found 


in the other - | South. 
Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, 8 
In fad imilitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn d whole years in abſence to deplore, | 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pope. 


= Plutarch, in the firſt of his tractates, by ſundry fimili- 
s, ſhews us the force of education. Wotton. 
Taſſo, in his ſimilitudes, never departed from the woods; 
that is, all his compariſons were taken from the country. Dryd. 
S1UMITAR. 2. J [Sce Ci!METER.] A crooked or falcated 
ſword with a convex edge. ' 
To SUMMER. v. a. [A word made probably from the ſound, 
but written by Skinner, fimber.] To boil gently ; to boil 
with a gentle hifling. | 


Place a veſſel in warm ſand, increaſing the heat by degrees, 
till the ſpirit immer or boil a little. | pple. 


Their vital heat and moiſture may always not only fiber in 
one ſluggiſn tenour, but ſometimes boil up higher, and ſeeth 
over ; the fire of life being more than * Bax kindled upon 
ſome emergent occaſion. More againſt Atheiſm. 

SI'MNEL. 2. /. ¶ fimnellus, low Latin.) A kind of ſweet 
bread or cake. 
StMONIACK. #. /. | fmoniaque, Fr. fmoniacus, Lat.] One 
=_ 8 of ſells preferment in the _ 
| iſhop alleges that the n preſented is a ſimoniac, or 
unlearned, they are to proceed S |  Aplife. 
SimonUracal. adj. [from fimoniack ] Guilty of buying o: 
ſelling eccleſiaſtical preferment. | 

Add to your criminals the acal ladies, who ſeduce the 

ſacred order into the difficulty of breaking their troth. SpeFator. 
S1'MONY. #. . monie, Fr. fimonia, Lat.] The crime of 
buying or ſelling church preferment. = 
| One that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom; fmony was fair 
His own opinion was his law. | 
Many | 
| mary 3 and I - Dp _—_— = —4 — it 3 8 
patrons, thi ave diſc that great truſt to 
God and man, if they — no money for a DA tough it 
may be parted with for other ends leſs juſtifiable. 
| Walton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon. 

No /imony ner ſinecure is known; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth, 

To SuMPER. v. ». [from rymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Skinner. He derives fimmer from the ſame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by writing it fmber. It is perhaps 
derived from /immer, as it may ſeem to imitate the dimples 
of water gently boiling.] To ſmile ; generally to ſmile 

> fooliſhly. 


A made countenance about her mouth between ſanpering and 


ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat down, ſeemed to languiſh 
with over-much idleneſs. | Sidney. 


I charge you, O men, for the ou you bear to women, as I 

| perceive by your fmpering none of you hate them, to like as 

much as pleaſes them. B Shakeſp. Ar.you liks it. 
Stars above nber and ſhine, 


As havi unto thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert. 
Let — „ cry, — 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 
With np ring angels, palms and harps divine. 
S1/MPER. 7 [ from the verb.] 
fooliſh ſmile. 
The wit at his elbow ſtared him in the face, with ſo bewitch- 
ing a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres into a kind of 


fimper, and at length burſt out into an open laugh. Addiſon, 
* * Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaſſan ſneer, 


The conſcious fonper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look, : Pope's Dunciad. 
S1MPLE. adj. [ femplex, Latin; fimple, French.) 1. Plain; 
artleſs ; unſkilled ; undeſigning ; fincere ; harmleſs.” 2. 


they 


remain in private hands, of which one is of f-. 


Pope. S1MPLER. . from ſimple] 
Smile; generally a St'urTESS. . / [ fmpleſſe, 


S IM 
Uncompounded ; unmingled ; ſingle; only one ; plain; 


not complicated. 3. Silly; not wiſe ; not cunning. 
(1.) Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of the fmpler ſort of 


men, nice curioſities are not worthy the labour which we 
beſtow to anſwer them. . 
They meet upon the way, 
A. ſinple huſbandman in garments grey. Hubberd's Tale. 
I am a fmple woman, much too weak : 
I' oppoſe your cunning. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
= O Ethelinda, 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 


Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs. Roabe. 
In le manners all the fecret lies, 
Be kind and virtuous, you'll be bleſt and wiſe. Young, 
(2.) To make the compound paſs for the rich metal ſmple, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. | Bacon. 
Simple philoſophically fignifies ſingle, but vulgarly _ | 
att. 
Among ſubſtances ſome are called fmple, ſome compound, 
whether taken in a philoſophical or yulgar fenſe. If we take 
ſimple and compound in a * — ſenſe, then all thoſe are mple 
ſubſtances which are generally eſteemed uniform in their natures: 
ſo every herb is called a frple, and metal a mineral ; 
though the chymiſt perhaps may find all his ſeveral elements in 
each of them. Patte, Logick, 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
2 mortals _ to trace his boundleſs _ 
rom laws, ſublimely /imple, ſpeak th e 
In all philoſophy, an 
(3-) The fmble believeth 


every word; but the prudent man 


looketh well to his going. | Prov. xv. 
Dick, ſimple 45 too many ſhow ye, 

My fervile complaiſance to Chloe. | Prior. 
S1MPLE. 3. / [ /imple, French.] A ſingle ingredient in a 
medicine ; a drug. It is popularly uſed for an herb. 

Of fm:ples in theſe groves that grow, 

We'll learn the perfect {kill ; 

The nature of each herb to know, | 

Which cures, and which can kill. Drayton": Cynthia. 

Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
38 which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many /mples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloks the eye of anguiſh. it Shaleſp. King Lear. 
He would ope his — 2 ſcrip, 

And ſhew me fmples of a thouſand names, | 

Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties; Milton. 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked /mple itſelf, 

as it comes over from the Indies. | Temple. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, | 

And all cool fmples that ſweet reſt beſtow ; 

Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, 

And paſſing, ſheds it on the ſilent plains. Dryden, 


Med'cine is mine: what herbs and /mples grow 
In fields and foreſts, all their pow'rs I know. 
To S1MPpLE. v. ». To gather ſimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas'd, 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey d, 
As fmphing on the flow'ry hills he ſtray' d. Garth. 
Sr\MPLENESS. 2. /. [ from fmple.] The quality of being 
ſimple. : | e 
I will hear that play: 7 
*or never any thing can be amiſs, ; 
When fmpleneſs and duty tender it. Shakeſp. 
Such perfect elements may be found in theſe four known bo- 
dies that we call pure ones; for they are leaft compounded, and 
approach moſt to the impleneſt of the elements Digby. 


A ſimpliſt. An herbariſt. 
r.] Simplicity; fillineſs ; 


Dryden. 


| folly. An obſolete word. 
Their weeds been not fo nighly were, 
Such fimpleſſe mought them ſhend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 


They reign and rulen over all. Sfenſer's Paſtoral. 


SIL ETON. 3. [ from impl.] A filly mortal; a 


trifler ; a fooliſh fellow. A low word. 
A country farmer ſent his man to look after an ox; the „n- 
pleton went unting up and down. L' Eftrange, 


Thomſon s Summer. 


S I M 

Thoſe letters ma a diſcredit, as laſting as mercenary 
ſcribblers, or — 2 can make it. Pete. 
StMpLYciTyY. =. /. | fimplicitas, Latin; famplicits, French. ] 
1. Plainneſs; ar tle ſſneſs ; not ſubtilty; not cunning ; 
not deceit. 2. Plainneſs; not ſubtilty ; not abſtruſe - 
neſs. 3. Plainneſs; not finery, 4. Singteneſs; not 
compoſition ; ſtate of being uncompounded. 5. Weak- 

neſs ; fallineſs. | 
(.) The ſweet-minded Philoclea was in their of well- 
doing, to whom the not knowing of evil ſerveth for a ground of 
virtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with an 


unſpotted frmplicity, than many who rather ingly ſeek to 
know what — is, than willingly take unto themſelves the 
following of it. | Sidney. 
They keep the nter n times. Hooker. 
* — ow 7 t, | 
He lends out money gratis brings down 
The rate of uſance. _ 


Marquis Dorſet, a man. for his harmleſs 
miſliked nor much regarded, was created Duke. 


S I N 


. Latin.) That part of bypoctiy which pretends 


StMULTa'ntOUs. 


| — — Suſpicion fl | | 
At wiſdom's gate, and to ſimplicity 
 Refigns her charge. | Milton. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild; | 
In wit a man, auf licity a child. | Pope. 
The native elegance and m licity of her manners were ac- 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote. 


(2.) Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculations herein, which is the 
itch of curioſity, and content not themſelves with the famplicity 
of that doctrine, within which this church hath contained her- 
ſelf. Hammond Fundamentals. 

(3.) They repreſent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreſſed in his beſt habit, too fine for the place whence he came, 
and yet retaining part of its ſonflicity. Dryden. 

(4.) Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleaſant adour in the 
leaf or apple, diſcoverable in their im licity and mixture. 


Brown's Fug. Err. 


We are led to conceive that great machine of the world to 
have been once in a ſtate of licity than now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firſt and ſimple materials. 


Burnet, 


(5-) Many that know what they ſhould do, would neverthe- 
leſs diſſemble it, and, to excuſe th:mſclves, pretend ignorance 
and ſimplicity, which now they cannot. Hooker. 

How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love fmplicity, and fools 
hate knowledge? | OV. i. 22. 
Si'ur lis r. 3. / Ni One ſkilled in ſimples. 

A plant fo unlike a roſe, it hath been miſtaken by ſome good 
femplifts for amamum. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
SUMPLY. adv, [ from fimple.]) 1. Without art; without 
fabtlety ; plainly ; artlefsly. 2. Of itſelf ; without ad- 
dition. 3. — FA ſolely, : 4. —— z ſillily. ; 
(1.) — iſaing great things by things deem'd weak 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe, nn 
By my meek. | Milton Par. Loft. 
..) This queſtion about the changing af laws concerneth 
' enly ſuch laws as are poſitive, and do make that now good or 
evil, by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of 
itſelt were not imply the one or the other. Hoeoter. 
(3-) Under man, no creature in the world is capable of feli- 


To SIN. v. =. from the noun.] 


that to be which is not. 

Simulation is a vice riſing of a natural falſeneſs, or fearful- 
neſs; or of a mind that hath ſome main faults ; which becauſe a 
man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh hun practiſa 


For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and mand, he 


well expreſſed his love in an a& and tune of no ion to- 
wards his end, bequeathing her all his and a 
power to dif] his whole eltate. Wotton. 

For diſtinction ſake, a deceiving by word is commonly called 


a lie; and deceiving by actions, geſtures, or behaviour, is called 

on or hypocriſy. _- 

adj. [ fomultencus, Lat.] Acting toge- 
ther; exiſting at the ſame time. 

If the may all change places at the ſame time, without 

any reſpect of priority or iority to each other's motion, 

why may not bullets, cl crouded in a box, move by a like 


mutual and EXC ? 4 * le. 
Six. #. /. [ryn, Saxon.] 1. An againſt aws or 
God * [7 wage laws of religion. 2. Habitual 


negligence of religion. 3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare em- 


phatically for a man enormouſly wicked. 
(x.) It is great fn to ſwear unto a /n, 
Burt greater ſ to 2a ſinful oath. Sbaleſp. 
How haſt thou the heart, 
me with that word baniſument?: Sbaleſp. 
But thoſe that ſleep, and think not on their nt, | 
Pinch them. | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Thou knoweſt, Lord, that „ 
| 1, Ul. 14. 
(2.) Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him, 
And all their miniſters attend on him. _ Shateſp. 
—— Diſhoneſt ſhame 
Of nature's works: honour diſhanourable ! 5 
Sin bred ! how have ye troubled all mankind ? Milton. 


I would not ſoil theſe ambroſtal weeds, =. 
With the rank vapaurs of the fx-worn mould. Milton. 
Is there no means, but that a £+-fick land | | 
Should be let blood with ſuch a beiſt reus hand? Damel. 
Vice or virtue chiefty imply the relation of our actions to men 
in this world: fn and holineſs rather imply their relation to 
God and the other wortd. | Watts's Logich. 

Light from her a ſummer's careleſs robe, 
Fell each affection of this fiz-worn globe. Brocke. 
1 Thy ambition, | | 

Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham. Shateſp. Hen. VIII. 
1. To neglect the laws of 
the laws of religion. 2. To offend 


religion - to violate 

againſt right. 1 
(1. ) Stand in awe and far not. a * Pfaim 

Many alfo have periſh'd, err'd, and in d for women. 


* 


iv. 4. 
E/dr. 


He ſhall aſk, and he ſhall give him life for them that fx not 
unto death. - 6 155 ME Fobn, v. 16. 
6. — Lam a man, 
44 n d againſt than fiuning. _  Shakeſp. 
And but wiſhes to invert the laws s 


city and bliſs ; becauſt their chiefeſt perfection conſiſteth in that 


which is beſt for them, but not in that which is /axply beſt, as 
I will-eat and drink, and ſleep as (oft 
As captain hall: ny the thing I am 


2 make * wh 8 ny. 
0 or to do ought with memory imitation ur- 
5 Tf fecer move xa, tins foapd ths Ken 
$1/MULAR. 2. /. [from male, Latin. One that counter- 
feits. 1 1 


— 


o, from 


Thou art inceſtuous. 
Suva TiO. x. / [ 


femnlation, French; 


love of 
Alion. 


Of order, fs againſt ch eternal.cauſe. Pape's E on Man. 


ver. adv. {formed by contraction from arne, or ith 
thence, from rde, Saxon.} 1. Becauſe that 2. From 
the time that. 3. Ago ; before ths, 
(.) Since the cleareſt diſcoveries we have of other ſpirits, be- 
fdes God and our own fouls, are imparted by revelation, the 
information of them ſhould be taken from thence. Lacke. 


Sizce truth and are vain, 

 FSince neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reafon, can 

obey'd. - 


Pope. 


S I N 


Me. ) About tws year ce it ſo fell out, that he was brought 


U . 
— . 5 
Three or four miles about ? elſe had I, fir, 


Half mn hour frce, brought my report 


A law was made no longer fince than the twenty-eighih of 
Henry the Eighth. 


Dev. 1 75 Trel. 
How many ages face has Virgil writ? 
SinCs. prepofitim. After; reckoning from hank time paſt 
to the time preſent. 
He fince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n. Milton. 
If ſuch a man-/ariſe, I have a model by which he * 
a nobler poem than any extant fince the ancients. 

StnC*'s 2. adj. ¶ fincerus, Latin; fmcere, French.) 1. Un. 
hurt; unimjared. 2. Pure; unmingled 3. Honeſt; 
undifſembling uncorrupt. 

—_ ) He rey'd a toogh wel chofen ſpear; 
Th inviolable body ſtood fixcere. Dryden. 

(2.) Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them flow : 
A joy which never was ſincere till now; | 
That which my conqueſt gave, I could not prize, 

Or 'twas imperfeR till I ſaw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleaſures of fenſe beaſts taſte ñintere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being diſtracted i * the mo? al 
ſuit, or difqurieted in the uſe of them. | 
Animal ſubſtances differ from ble, in thee being re- 
duced to aſhes, they are perfectly in infoid, and in that there is 
no nere acid in any animal juice. *. Arbuthnoton Alim. 
In Engliſh T would have all Galliciſms avoided, that our 
tongue may be /incere, and that we may to our on lan- 


Felton on the Claſ. 
This fellow, 


LE 
wi from the how of pt Frome nor, but 
From inc ert motions by intelligence 
Ido know to be corrupt. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
Nor troubled at theſe tidmgs from the earth, 
Which your fincereſt care could not — þ 3 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to 
When firſt this tempter croſs d the gul from hell. Milton. 
fncere you are, the hetter it will fare with you at 
ay ay of account. In the mean while, give us leave to 
be fimcere too, in condemning heartily what we heartily diſap- 


Shak. Cor. 


„ eee * 
the want of a fzrere intention ng in 
all our actions, we fall into ſuch i of life as, by 


the ordinary maine of grace, we have-po wer to wid 


Sixce'aELY. ad. {from ſincere.) - Honeſtly, ; —_—_ hy. 
pocriſy ; with purity of heart. 
The purer and perfecter our religion is, the worthier effects 
it hath in them ry ſtedfaſtly and Srcerely embrace it, Hooker, 
at you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I ſpeak fixcerely, the TX s majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you.  Shakefd. Aen. VIII. 
In your whole reaſoning, keep your mind fixcerely intent in 
the purſuit of truth. Watts's Logic l. 
SinCE'RENESS. 4 1. Anceritè, French; from fncere. ] 
SixncERITr. 1. Honeſty of intention; purity of mind. 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. 


(1.) Jeſus Chriſt has purchaſed for us terms of ies 


who will accept of /incerity inſtead of perfection; but then this 


—— oh ra to do our utmoſt. Rog. 


(2.) In — 5 pd pb 
Far thee ſhe erity of woe. Pope's Ody/ . 


aſe 1. 3 the? fold; a | 
FEY und a book md = A both written in fine 

Bacon. 
. 1. /. er ] 8 in geometry, is 


right £4 rawn from one end of an arch * 
larly upon the diameter druwyn from the other end of that 


arch; or it is half the chord of twice the arch Harris. 
Whatever inclinations the 


9 of incidence of every ray, conſi- 


rays have to the plane of inci- 


$1 N 


- Sad a Bal have 09. ho of the angle of refraction x 
conſtant ratio. 1255 15 t Phil. Priac. 


Sun sun. x. /. { fine, without, and cura, care, Latin. | 
An office which has revenue without any employment. 


A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls, lige. 
No ſimony nor fizecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 


+ SINEW. a. / rare, Saxon ; /enewen, Dutch. ] 1. A 
' tendon ; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 
2. Applied to whatever gives frength or compactneſs: 

as, money is the finewws of war. 3. Muſcle or nerve. 

(1.) The torrent roar'd, and we id buffett 8 | 
With luſty neu. S Cz 

The — fibres roſe, and from the wound PI 4 
Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the ground: 
Mute and . my hair with terror ſtood; 


Fear ſhrunk my finewws, and congeal'd my blood. Dryden. 
A. ſineu cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength. che. 


(2.) Some other finews there are, from which that overplus 
of ftrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. | Hooker. 

Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an active conformi- 
ty to the church's rules, cracks the finewcs of government; for 
it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. Sout+, 

In the principal ig figures of a picture the painter is to employ 
the /inexwws of his art? for in — conſiſts the principal beau- 
ties of his work. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 

(3.) The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Througbev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 


By Aue cus, which extend from head to foot; 
And like a net, all o'er the body ſpread. Davies. 


To SU Ew. v. a. {from the noun.] To knit as by ſfinews. 
Not in uſe. 


— Aſk the lady Bona for thy queen; . 

80 ſhalt thou /inexv both n together. 55. H. VI. 
'NEWED. adj. [from finew.] 1. Furniſhed with ſine ws. 
2. Strong ; frm ; 8 . 

1.) 8 d was t 0 Dryd. 

* He will the rather rt. when he 22. 

Shak. K. J. 


Ourſelves well ea d to our defence. | 
int au and run.) A horſe is ſaid 


SN EWSHRUNK. 
* 8 he has been over - ridden, and fa 


81 


to be 


fatigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a fiffneſs and 
contraction of the two finews which are under his belly. 


Farrier's Did, 

SI'NEWY. adj. [ from finew. ] 1. Conſiſting of a ſinew; 

nervous. The nerves and fr are in poetry often con- 

founded, from nervut, Latin, which ſignifies a finew. 2. 

Strong; nervous; v us; forcible. 
wo -) The /inewvy thread my brain lets Fall 
roughe 
Can rs 11 nap make me one of all. Donne. 
(2.) And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 


To finewy Aj AX. Shak. Troil. and Cre. 
Worthy — and like to prove 
Moſt fnewy ford ſmen. Shakeſp 
=." — people are large, fair-· com xioned, ftrong, 
_ Anexuy, courageous. Hale Orig. of Mank 
Fainting as 112 reach'd the ſhore, * * 
He dropt his iin 3: his knees no more 


Perform'd 17 Lt” ohe Oaf. 


S1/NFUL., adj. Li and full, } 1. Alien fam 4, not 
holy; . 2. Wicked ; not obſervant of reli- 


gion ; contrary to religion, It js uſed both of perſons 
and things. 


(1.) Drive out the ſinful pair, 

From hallo d ground th 5 OY 
'2.) Thrice happy inan, ſaid then the father grave, 

Whoſe thy teddy hand doth lead, 

And ſhews the way his in ſoul to fave, 
Who better can'the way to heaven aread ? 

Nature herſelf, tough pure of nnful thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſeeing ma, the turn d. 


Milton. 


Fa. Queen. 
Milton. 


q 


8 I N 


The toicks looked upon all paſſions as ſinful defects and ir- 
regularities, as ſo m K from right reaſon, making 
paſſion to be only another word for perturbation. South. 

Sv ru xv. adv. [from finfal.) Wickedly ; not piouſly ; 
not according to the ordinance of God. 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you 
Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently 
and eaſily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others 
fenfully and difficultly, and perhaps unſucceſs fully too. 

S1I'NFULNESS. "ay 4 from /inful.] Alienation from God; 
neglect or > Far al of the duties of religion ; contrariety 
to religious goodneſs, 

I am ſent 

To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 

To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 

Expect to hear; . grace contending | 

With /nfulneſs of men. * 

Pee viſhneſs, the general fault of ſick perſons, is equall 
be avoided for the folly and frfulneſs. ake 

7 SING. v. . preterite 7 Jang, or ſung: participle pai. 

Jung. [rinzan, Saxon; ſingia, endict ; /inghen, Dutch. ] 
1. To form the voice to melody ; to articulate muſically. 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 3. To make 
any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 4. To tell in poetry. 
(2.) Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And'the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did_/ing : 

To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made à laſting ſpring. 

Then they for ſudden joy ha weep 

And fome for forrow ſung. 

They rather had beheld | 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen /ixging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shak. Coriol. 
The morning ſtars ſang together. Job. 
Then ſhall the trees of the wood Aug out at the preſence of 

the Lord. 1 Chron. xvi. 

Their airy limbs in ſpo exerciſe, 

Some in heroick verſe eine) + fo | Dryden. 
(2.) The time of the W of Yirds is come Cant. ii. 12. 
You will ſooner bind a bird from Ainging than from flying. 


_ Shak. H. VIII. 


Bacon. 
— Join voices all ye birds, 

That finging up to heav'n's gate aſcend. Milton. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, | 
And fnging birds, in filver cages hung.  Dryd. Ovid. 

Oh ! were I made, by ſome transforming pow r, 
The captive birds that figs within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy liſt'ning ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. Pope's Summer. 
(v.) A man may hear this ſhower ing in the wind. Shak. 
You leaden meſſengers, 
Fly with falſe aim ; the ſtill moving air, | | 
t ſings with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakeſp. 
We hear this fearful E ing. bal 
O' er his head the flying ſpear | 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 
(4-) Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, | 
And rais'd from earth; and fav'd from 
Of human hope by croſs event deſtroy d, 
Of uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs unenjoy d. Prior. 
To SING. v. 4. 1. To relate or mention in poetry. 2. To 


celebrate ; to give praiſes to, in verſe. 3. To utter har- 


moniouſiy. 


* All E- 


Da man who Judah's 
WET 


bore, 
pe band wich hela thr vole bekere. Convley. 
H—_— the man I Dryd. An. 


fog. 
he ſug the day he could not fear, 
Smith, 


in their ogy the times 


a= ht 
2 * he was ſure to wear. 


— 


Shak. R. III. 


South. 


S bat. King Lear. 


| Mites. 


a IN 
(2.) The laſt, the Britiſh king, 
Whom thou r I ſhall 7 of 


25 over as they were 
TAs waſted us — us — 
one of the ſongs of Zion. 
— Ho could we to bs gens Fa 
Forc'd hallelujahs ? Tus 
To StNcEg. v. a, [xzngan, Saxon; ; ſenghen, Dutch. ] To 
ſcorch ; to burn ſlightly or ſuperficially. 
— They bound the doctor, 
Whole beard they have ng d off with brands of fire. Shak. 
Drake, in the vaunting ſtile of a ſoldier, would call this en- 


terprize the /ingeing of the king of Spain's beard. Bacon. 
That neither was ſinged 15 — of Phæton, nor 


overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 
They leave a Feet bottom all ĩnvolv d 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Milton's Par. | Loft. 


I fnged the toes of an ape through a burning-glaſs, and he 


never would endure it after. LC" Eftrange. 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 
A rolling fire along, and /inge the graſs. Dryden. 


Sv ER. 2. J. [from ſing.] One that ſings; one whoſe 
profeſſion. or buſineſs is to fing. 
His filching was like an unſkilful he kept not time. 

Shak. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 


I gat me men fingers and women fingers, and the delights of 


the ſons of men. Eccl. ui. 8. 
To the chief ſger on my ſtringed inftruments. Hab. iii. 
Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the better fngers, 

becauſe they are more lively. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
| Th heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaſſion : now my trait'rous ſong 
With thee conſpires to do the frger wrong Waller. 


The birds know how to chuſe their 1 : 
To peck this fruit they all forbear: 
| Thoſe cheerful fingers know not why 
They ſhould make any haſte to die. Waller. 


The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus of fn- 
gers. 


Dryden. 
33* SUNGINGMASTER, 1. J. ng and — One who 


teaches to ſing. 


ly i 47 
SINGLE. adj. 1 Latin.] 1. One; not double; 
not more than one. 2. Particular; 2 3. Not 
compounded. 4. Alone; having no companion; having 
no aſſiſtant, 5- Unmarried. 6. Not complicated ; not 


duplicated. 7. Pure ; uncorrupt ; not double minded ; 
ſimple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 8. That in which one is 
oppoſed to one. 
(s.) The words areclear and eaſy, . of 
Angle ſignification without any ambigui South, 
Some were ſingle acts, "Gong tos each 38 ; 
Bur 8 Dryden. 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A. fingle concord in 3 double name. Dryden. 
| ba, : 5 
A lonely defart, and an 


ngy 5os hours of 1 


Shall ſcarce afford, for 


A houſe to their henighted gue. '- Adifn on 1r. 

wht the Rei ni A ate; reading is not ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy a mind that has a true nor can we make 
the fulleſt improvements of them without reviews. 


atts on the Mind: 


—— 


© In et poſeſſon of the fir nes; +a 


Single and. conſcious to Bf 2 one, 8 
of ures to th” ac world antes 10 


: (g.) Is. the Angle man thertfore bleſſed 2% | 
town 1s more worthier than a village, fo is the 245 of a 


Abhorr'd all womank - the watt as; | 

So /ingle thoſe to live, and ſfiunn'd.to wed, * 

Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. | Dryden. 

(6.) To make flowers double is effected by. often N 
them into new earth; as, on the contrary, double flowers, b 
neglecting and not removing, prove /ingle, Bac. Nat. H 
7.) The light"of the body is the eye: if thine eye be 

gle, H whole body ſhall be' full of light, Matt. vi. 22. 

(S.) He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, | 


Kama 


Shall kill the Gaulifh king in ſingle fight. Dyyd. Es. 
To S NLE. v. a. [from t the adjective.] 1. To chuſe out 
from among others. 2. To ſequeſter ; to withdraw. 13: 
To take alone. 4. To ſeparate. : 
(.) I aw him in the battle range about, 
And how he ſingled Clifford forth. Sbaleſp. H. VI. 


Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, although not 
tble unto man, is yet ſenſible unto dogs, who hereby can 

| fingle out their maſter in the dark. og ron 
Do'ſt thou already fingle me? I thought 

Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. | 
— auſpicious boy, to caſt about 

Thy infant eyes, and with a d nile thy mother ſingle o 


Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth ; We: 
Ak for his vows, but hope not for his much. Prior. 
(2.) Vea ſimply, faith Baſil, and univerſally, whether it be 

in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, * not Na thin 


done as it ſhould be, if © by rug vy an agent 


Jngliog cl f 


from conſorts. 

(3-) Many men there are, than FAR nothing is more com- 
mendable * are fingled; and yet in ſociety with others, 
— ugg fit to anſwer the duties which are looked for at their 


Hecker, 
wes} I TOY Wl dom AE R 
S1UNGLENESS. 2. uf [from ſingle.] Simplicity ; fnceriry ; 
— be the depncs of b ep, bu the fg! 
It is not the t eneſs 
of their belief whi ports rom Hoa: 
Men muſt be obliged to go ough their buſineſs with yngle- 
neſ#-of heart. Law. 
S1NGLY.. adv. [ from /ingle.] 1. Individually; particu- 
larly. 2. Goh by himſelf. 3. Without partners or 
aſſociates. 1 Honeſlly; ſimply ; fincerely. 
(.) If the injured perſon be not righted, one of them 
| is wholly guilty of the * and therefore bound to reſtitu- 
tion ag 8922 and . Tar. Rule of living holy. 
| N perfection 2 _— 
4 — ET 


1. Single; not complex; not compound. 2. [In gram- 
mar.] Expreſſing only one ; not plural. 3. Particular; 
uncxampled. 4. Having ſomething not common- to 


e . 


1 honourable than the bare brow of a batche- 


Milton's too. 4 


. 
EN. 


of court. 3. [ Seagultyr, Latin. ] A ſigh. 
Sin1sTER. adj. 


2 17 — French ; 2 181 


3 


{4 80 I: N 
KS K sel ud in « 
vrhether applied 


to 
which there is but one. 


(.) ) Thaz id which e 
e aalled a fingelar' i eee = 


2 
(2.) 108. — — 
an las n of the firſt bar 


6.) — 80 ele 
a Ault ce air firange as the cet. benz. 9 | 
Doubtleſs, if = are innocent, * caſe is 1 
= — — not /igular. Foes. Axixvte. 
_— | His zeal 
1 nded; ad fg and rang | Milton. 
| It is very.cominenduble to be fibgalayin-any excellency, and 
is. the: gears extellency ” to be'/ertwlar in any thing 


Ele gere 


oor hinge” 8. Aloge 4 har of 


- 


| that if and worthy, is not & piment'bur's pen. 
* fot 195507 1 * Nan! THbtſor. 
(5) Theſe buſts of the! „„ all very 
ſcarce, and ſome of them alm n 
* mh 


Sincufdalzx. 1. /. | ſingularits, Fr. from ſi 
Some character or quality by which one 1 
from all, or from moſt others. 
able ; 4 tapidlty ; uncommon 
Particular privilege or 
ners different from Bl, 


(1.) Pliny addeth this /ngularity to that ſoil, that the ſecond 
year the very falling down 


the ſeeds yieldeth corn. Raleigh. 
(2.) — Your gallery 


Have we paſs'd, through, not without much content 
In many ſmgu/arities.;; buy we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of = repos a Shakeſ}. Wine. 7. 
I teok. notice e re or fargulart of the i in- 
ent: it is not tra uuf. 5 Ad on Italy. 
3.) St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop. of Ko ne, and 
writing againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, ſaith thus : None 
of all my F Rome e ever conſented to uſe this ungodly title ; 
no biſhop me ever took upon him this name of Angula- 
ri Hooker. 
8 which is ke attributed unto the church, muſt 
de underitood in oppoſition to the legal fengalarity of the Jewiſh 
nation. Pearſon. 
(4) The pirit of fagularity in a few ought to give place to 


k A Hoghtr. 
Though, according to the practice of the world, it be fin- 


gular for men thoroughly*to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet Jngularity in hes matter is a ſingular commenda- 
. an al the. * Tillat.. Serm. 


Su larity in ſim. puts i it out of faſhion, fince to be alone in 
- any ce ſeems to make the judgment of the world againſt 


it; but the concurrence e of others | is a tacit approbation o that 
in which they concur. South, 


To SUNGULARIZE. v. a. [/ fingularifer, Fr. from fon 12 
lar.) To make ſingle. a 
S1/NCULARLY. ade [from /ingular.] Particularly ; in a 

manner not commit to others. 
Solitude and fin can neither daunt e u 
vale * role it a difgrace WAY good. 
3 South. 


Spenſer. 

[ ſenifter, Latin, ] 1. Being on the left 

hand; left ;, not right; not: 3 It ſeems to be uſed 
wich the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, at leaſt in the pri- 

mitive, and on the firſtin the figurative ſenſe. 2. Bad; 

perverſe; corrupt ; deviatiug from honeſty; unfair- 3. 

[Sinifire, French.]' Unlucky; inzuſpicious, " 

is here on the ſecond ſvIlable. 

(.) My mother” 8. blood | 

Runs on the dexter cheek, ang, this ſmiſler © + 

' Bounds in my fire's. . Shale. Trail. and Creſe 


Bades 
2. Any 10 remark- 
character or form. 3. 
rerogative. 4 Character or man- 
of others. 


- 
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S. 1 N 
The ſtoicks looked upon all paſſions as ſinful defects and ir- 
regularities, as ſo many deviations from right reaſon, making 
pailion to be only another word for perturbation. South. 
I'xFULLY. adv. [from inful.] Wickedly ; not piouſly ; 
not according to the ordinance of God. | 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Srrfully pluckt, and not a man of you | 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. Shak. R. III. 
The humdle and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently 
and eaſily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others 
Anfully and diſficultly, and perhaps unſucceſsfully too. South. 
S1'NFULNESS. 3. /. from /inful.] Alienation from God; 


neglect or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety 


to religious goodneſs, 
I am ſent | | 

To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 

To ther, and to thy offspring: good with bad 

Expect to hear; 2 grace contending 

With fafulneſs of men. | Milton, 

Peevithneſs, the general fault of ſick perſons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and finfulneſs. Wake. 

To SING. v. . preterite I /ang, or ſung; participle pall. 

ung. [ringan, Saxon; /ingia, Iflandick ; /inghen, Dutch. 

1. To form the voice to melody; to articulate muſically. 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 3. Te make 
any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 4. To tell in poetry. - 
(I.) Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that fret ze, 
Bow themſelves when he did /ong : 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made x laſting ſpring. 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And ſome tor forrow ſung. 

They rather had beheld 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen /izgimg in their ſhops, and going | 

About their functions friendly. Shak. Coriol. 
The morning ſtars ſang together. Job. 
Then ſhall the trees of the wood /izg out at the preſence of 

the Lord. I Chron. Xvi.-33- 

Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, ! 
Some in heroick verſe divinely in g. Dryden. 
{ 2.) The time of the Ainging of birds is come Cart. ii. 12. 
You will ſooner bind a bird from in ging than froin flying. 
Bacon. 


Shak. King Lear. 


| - Join voices all ye birds, | 
That /inging up to heav'n's gate aſcend, Milton. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And fnging birds, in ſilver cages hung. Dryd. Ovid. 
Oh ! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 

The captive birds that fings within thy bow'r, 

Then might my voice thy liſt'ning ears employ, | 

And [I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. Pope's Summer. 


(.) A man may hear this ſhower ſing in the wind. Shak. 
You leaden meſſengers, 
Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air, . 
That figs with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakeſp. 
Me hear this fearful tempeſt ing. Shak. 
O'er his head the flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 
(4-) Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, | 
And rais'd from earth, and fav'd from paſſion fing 
Of human hope by croſs event deſtroy d, | 
Of uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs unenjoy'd. Prior. 
To SING. v. a. 1. To relate or mention in poetry. 2. To 


celebrate; to give praiſes to, in verſe. 3. To utter har- 
moniouſly. pn | 
(1.) All he yes hets in their age the times 


Of great Meſhah fing. Milton. 
I /ing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore, 

In that right hand which held the crook before. Coauley. 

Arms and the man I fxg. DN 2. 
Well might he ſing the day he could not fear, 

And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. Smith, 


Shak. H. VIII. 


8 1 
(2.) The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 


Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall ſg. Addiſon. 
(3-) Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why 
He fings them over as they were gods and goddefles. Shak. 


They that waſted us required of us mirth, ſaying, Sing us 
one of the fongs of Zion. Pf. cxxxvii. 3. 
How could we to his godhead /n | 
Forc'd hallelujahs ? | | Milton. 
To SINGE, v. a. [rænzan, Saxon; /enghen, Dutch.) To 
ſcorch; to burn ſlightly or ſuperficially. | 
— They bound the doctor, 
Whole beard they have „ing d off with brands of fire. Shak. 
Drake, in the vaunting ſtile of a ſoldier, would call this en- 
terprize the ſingeing of the king of Spain's beard. Bacon. 
That neither was /izged in the combuſtion of Phæton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 
They leave a „nged bottom all involy'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
I /inged the toes of an ape through a burning-glaſs, and he 


never would endure it after. I Eſtrange. 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 
A rolling fire along, and inge the graſs. Dryden. 


SINGER. 2. / [from ſing.] One that ſings; one whole 
profeſſion or buſineſs is to ſing. 

His filching was like an unſkilful ſuger, he kept not time. = 
0 Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

I gat me men fingers and women ſingers, and the delights of 

the ſons of men. erl. ii. 8. 

To the chief ſiger on my ſtringed inſtruments. Hab. ili. 

Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the better /rgers, 

becauſe they are more lively. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaiſion : now my trait'rous ſong 


With thee conſpires to do the frger wrong. _ Waller. 
The birds know how to chuſe their fare: | 

To peck this fruit they all forbeac : 

Thoſe cheerful fagers know not why 

They ſhould make any haſte to die. Waller. 


The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus of /in- 
gers. ; - = SO Dryden. 
SINGINGMASTER, n. . [ing and maſter.] One who 
teaches to ſing, 8 
He employed an itinerant ſingingmaſter to inſtruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the Pſalms. Addiſon, Spectator. 
SINGLE. adj. ¶ /ingulus,' Latin.) 1. One; not double; 
not more than one. 2. Particular; individual. 3. Not 
compounded, 4. Alone; having no companion; having 
no aſſiſtant, 5. Unmarried. 6. Not complicated; not 
duplicated. 7. Pure ; uncorrupt ; not double minded ; 
imple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 8. That in which one is 
oppoſed to one. 5 | 
(1.) The words are clear and eaſy, and their originals are of 
fugle ſignification without any ambiguity. South, 
| Some were ſingle acts, though each compleat ; | 
But ev'ry act ſtood ready to repeat. | Dryden. 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A. ingle concord in 2 double name. | 
| High Alba, 
A lonely deſart, and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Addiſon on It. 
Where the poeſy or oratory ſhines,” a ſingle reading is not ſuf- 
ficient to — 4 a mind that has a true taſte; nor can we make 
the fulleſt improvements of them without proper reviews. 
Watts on the Mind: 
(2.) As no ſingle man is born with a right of controuling the 
opinions of all the reſt, ſo the world has no title to demand the 
whole time of any particular perſon. Pope. 
If one ſimgle word were to expreſs but one ſimple idea, and 
nothing elſe, there would be ſcarce any miſtake. Watts. 
(3.) As ſimple ideas are oppoſed to complex, and fingle ideas 
to compound, ſo propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed ; the Engliſh 
tongue has ſome advantage above the learned languages, which 
have no uſual word to diftinguiſh ſingle from ſimple. Waits. 


Dryden. 


i S IN 
(A.) Servant of God, well haſt chou fought . 
The better fight, who /izg/e haſt maintain d 1 5 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe of truth. Milton. 


— His wiſdom ſuch, 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 


Whiltt /gle he ſtood forth. Denham. 


In ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, 
Single and conſcious to myſelf alone, mn” 
Of pleaſures to th excluded world unknown, _ Dryden. 
(F.) Is the ſingle man therefore bleſſed? no: as a walled 
town is more worthier than a village, fo is the forehead of a 
married man more honourable than the bare brow of a batche- 
lor, | | Shakeſp. 
Pygmalion 

Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife ; 

So /mgle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 

Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden. 

(6.) To make flowers double is effected by often removing 
them into new earth; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by 
neglecting and not removing, prove ſingle, Bac. Nat. Hifi. 
| (J.) The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be „in- 
gle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. Matt. vi. 22. 

| (S.) He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall kill the Gauliſh king in /-gle fight. Dryd. An. 
To SN GLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To chuſe out 


from among others. 2. To ſequeſter ; to withdraw. '3. 


To take alone. 4. To ſeparate. 
(1. ) I faw him in the battle range about, 
And how he /meled Clifford forth. 
Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, although not 
eptible unto man, is yet ſenſible unto dogs, who hereby can 


Angle out their maſter in the dark. Broaun. 


Do'it thou already fi:gl/e me ? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. 

Begin, auſpicious hoy, to caſt about | 
Thy infant eyes, and with a ſinile thy mother fing/e out. 


Milton's Agon. 


Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth; 
Ak for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 
..) Yea ſimply, faith Baſil, and univerſally, whether it be 


in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I fee not any thing 


done as it ſhould be, if it be wrought by an agent frghrg itſelf 
from conſorts. vt Hooker. 

(3.) Many men there are, than whom nothing is more com- 
mendable when they are ned; and yet in ſociety with others, 
none leſs fit to anſwer the duties which are looked for at their 


Hooker. 


NY 


, 


hands. Le | 
(4.) Hardly they herd, which by good hunters ſzgled are. 
7 5 Si Fo 
SUNGLENESS, z. , [from ſingle.] Simplicity; ſincerity ; 
honeſt _plainneſs. 
It is not the _— of their kn owledge, but the frgleneſ5 
c 


of their belief whi God accepteth. Hooker. 
Men muſt be obliged to go through their buſineſs with fng/e- 
neſs of heart. Low. 


SIN GLT. adv. | from /ingle. | 1. Individually ; particu- 
larly. 2. Only ; by himſelf. 3. Without partners or 
aſſociates. 4. Honeſtly ; ſimply ; fincerely. 

(1.) If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of them 
is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and therefore bound to reſtitu- 
tion fiagly and entirely. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men //ngly and perſonally good, or tend to the happineſs of 
ſociety. SD Tillotſ. Serm. 

(.) Look thee, 'tis fo; thou ugly honeſt man 

Here take: the gods out of my miſery | 


Have ſent thee treaſure. Shakeſp. Tim. of Athens. 
| (3-) Belinda. 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, : 
At ombre /ingly to decide their doom. Pope. 


SINGULAR. aaj. { fengulier, French; ſingularis, Latin. |] 
x. Single ; not complex ; not compound. 2. [In gram- 
mar.] Expreſſing only one; not plural. 3. Particular; 


une xampled. 4. Having ſomething not common to 


Shakeſp. H. VI. 


Dryden. | 
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others. It is hs yogi uſed in a ſenſe of diſapprobation, 
whether applied to perſons or things. 5. Alone; that of 
which there is but one, | 
(2.) That idea which ſents . one particular determinate 
thing is called a ſngular idea, whether fimple, complex, or 
compound. | Watts. 
..) If St. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon fngu- 
lar las fo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perſon plural 
has a greater latitude. ' ' Locke, 
(3. — $0 fmgular a ſadneſs | 
Mutt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effect. Denh. Sopby. 
Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, your caſe is extremely hard, 
yet it is not /i:gular. Fem. Quixote. 
4.) His zeal 
None ſeconded, as ſingular and ran. Milton. 
It is very commendable to be ſugular in any excellency, and 
religion is the greateſt excellency : to be /#2ular in any thing 
that is wiſe and worthy, is not a diſparagement but a praiſe. 
FEES e 5 Tiihitſon. 
(5.) Theſe buſts of the emperors and empreſſes are all very 
ſcarce, and ſome of them almolt frgular in their kind. 
SINGULA'RITY. #. J. ¶ ſingularité, Fr. from ſingular.) 1. 
Some character or quality by which one is diltinguiſhed 
from all, or from moſt others. 2. Any thing remark- 
able; a curiofity ; uncommon character or form. 3. 
Particular privilege or prerogative. 4 Character or man- 
ners different from thoſe of others. 
(1.) Pliny addeth this ee u to that ſoil, that the ſecond 
year the very falling down of the ſeeds yielde:h corn. Raleigh. 
(2.) Your gallery 
Have we paſs'd. through, not without much content 
In many ſingularities ; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. batte. Want. T. 
I took notice of this little figure for the fagularity of the in- 
ſtrument: it is not unlike a violin. Add ſ. on Italy. 
(3-) St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Ro ne, and 


writing againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, ſaith thus: None 


of all my predeceſſors ever conſented to uſe this ungodly title; 
no biſhop of Rome ever took upon him this name of fingula- 
rity. | Hooker. 
Catholicifm, which is here attributed urito the church, muſt 
be underitood in oppoſition! to the legal #fngular:ty of the Jewiſh 
nation. | IO 
(4.) The ſpirit of ſagularity in a few ought to give place to 
publick judgment. | | Hooker. 
Though, according to the practice of the world, it be ſin- 
gular for men thoroughly®to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet ſmgularity in this matter is a ſingular commenda- 
e Tillorſ. Serin. 
Singularity in ſm puts it out of faſhion, ſince to be alone in 
any practice ſeems to make the judgment of the world againſt 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of that 
in which they concur. | South. 


To S1NGULARIZE. v. 4 | ſe ſingularifer, Fr. from /ingu- 


_ lar.) To make ſingle. 
S1/NGULARLY. adv. [from /ingular.] Particularlv ; in a 
manner not common to others. 


Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor diſgrace him, 


unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a difgrace to be /»*ularly good. 
| South, 


SUNGULT. 2. /. [ Angultus, Latin. ] A ſigh. Spenſer. 


S1/N1STER. adj. [ ſiniſter, Latin. ] 1. Being on the left 
hand ; left ; not right ; not dexter. It ſeems to be uſed 
with the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, at leaſt in the pri- 
mitive, and on the firſt in the figurative ſenſe. 2. Bad; 
rverſe ; corrupt; deviating from honeſty ; unfair. 4. 
[ Siniffre, French.] Unlucky ; inauſpicious, The accent 
is here on the ſecond ſyllable. e | 
(x.) My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this /inifler g 
Bounds in my ſire's. Shakeſd. Troil. and Creſ. 


Pearſon, N 


 Srn1sFROVUSLY. adv. [from ſiniftrous.] 


2-00. 


Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, here 
cn his fnifter cheek. - Shak. Abs neil that ends well. 


But a rib, crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part /mifler from me drawn. 
The ſpleen is 1 introduced to invi 


| the fnifter 
de, which, being dilated, would 


rather infirm and debilitate 


it. Br. Jug. Err. 


In his fzifter hand, inſtead of ball, 
He plac'd a 82 mug of potent ale. i Dryden. 
( 2.) Is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing furthered 
by ill men of a ſniſler intent and purpoſe, whoſe forwardneſs 
is not therefore a bridle to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a 
better and ſincere meaning Hooker. 
The duke of Clarence was ſoon after by /inifter means made 


clean away. | St enſer on Ireland. 
When are there more unworthy men choſen to offices, when 


is there more ſtrife and contention about elections, or when do 


partial and fnifter affections more utter themſelves, than when an 
election is committed to many? Whitgifte. 

He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſſer meaſure from his judge, 
but moſt willingly humbles himſelf to the determination of juſ- 
tice. | Shak. Meaf. for Meaſ. 

Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of courts ; perſons 
that are full of nimble and ſiniſler tricks and ſhifts, whereby 


they pervert the plain courſes of courts, and bring juſtice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths. _ Bac. ES. 
The juſt perſon has 


iven the world an aſſurance, by the con- 
tant tenor of his practice, that he makes a conſcience of his ways, 
and that he ſcorns to undermine another's intereſt by any „iniſler 
or inferior arts. | ” Ea South, 
(3.) Tempt it again: that is thy act, or none: 
What all the ſeveral ills that vifit earth, 
Brought forth by night, with a f:ifter birth, 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

The ſword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. Ber. Jobnſ. 
SI'NISTROUS. adj. [ /inifter, Lat.] Abſurd ; perverſe; 
wrong-headed : in French gauche. DE 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moſt Ainiſtrous 
and abſurd choice. | | | Bentley. 
1. With a ten- 
tency to the left. 2. Perverſely ; abſurdly. 

(1.) Many in their infancy are fin; ly diſpoſed, and divers 
continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- 
uſe of the right. = Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Te SINK. v. z. pret. I ſunk, anciently ſant; 
funken. [rencan, Saxon; ſenlen, German.] 1. To fall 
down through any medium; not to ſwim ; to go to the 
bottom. 2. To fall gradually. 3. To enter or penetrate 
Into wy body. 4. To loſe height ; to fall to a level. 

5. Toloſe or want prominence. 6. To be overwhelmed 
or depreſſed. 7. To be received; to be impreſſed. 8. 
To decline; to decreaſe ; to decay. 9. To fall into reſt 
or indolence. 10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 
former ; to tend to ruin. | 

(1.) As rich with prize, 

As is the oozy bottom of the ſea 

With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. 
In with the river ſunt, and with it roſe, 

Satan, involv'd in riſing miſt ; then 

Where to lie hid. = 

one ron nee 

e pirate inks with his ill- gotten g 

And 5 to another's uſe remains. 

Suppoſing ſeveral in a 
would it not be madneſs in the reſt to chuſe to fat together, ra- 


Dryden. 


ther than do more than their ſhare ? Addiſon on the War, 
(2.) The arrow went out at his heart, and he ſunt down in 
his chariot. i 2 Kings, ix. 24. 
83.) David took a ſtone and ſlang it, and ſmote the Philiſ- 
tine, that the ſtone ſuztinto his forehead. = 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 
(4.0 — vain has nature form'd | 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſlage ; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march; _ 
The Alps and Pyreneans ſinl before him. Addiſ. Cato. 


(3) What were his marks A lean cheek, a blue eye 
and ſunken. | Shakeſp. As you like it. 


IE Milton. 


To SINK. v. a, 


ſquare they in a pit, and dig for freeſtone. 


. ſunk or 


® Milow's Par. Loft. © 
 ſnhing the figure 


tempeſt will rather periſh than work, 


on account. | 


Sinx. =. J Irme, Saxon. ] 1. A drain ; a jakes. 2. Any 


8 IN 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draws; 


Suni are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. 
(6.) Our country 
w 


it bleeds, —1 h . 
eeps, it and each new a gall 
added * wounds. * 
| . arraign'd ſha] 
Beneath Ay anda | 
But if you this ambitious pray'r deny, 
Then let me fk beneath proud Arcite's arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. Dryden. 
(7.) Let theſe ſayings ſin down into your ears. Lake, ix. 44. 
Truth never us into theſe mens minds, nor gives any tinc- 
—_— Ti * RO Locke, 
8.) Then down the 1 time it | 
And nds in minutes which i ani roſe, oy > 
This republick has been much more | than it is at 
preſent, as it is (till likelier to ut than increaſe in its domini- 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Mortimer. 


It 
Is Shake ſþ. Mach. 
Milton, 


Let not the fire ſk or ſlacken, but increaſe. 
(9.) Would'ſ thou have me /iz4 away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, | 
When ev'ry moment Cato's life's at ſtake? Addiſon's Cato. 
(10.) Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, | 
A finding empire longer to ſuſtain. - Dryden Aneid. 
1. To put under water; to diſable from 
ſwimming or floating. 2. To delve; to make by delving. 
3. To depreſs; to degrade. 4. To plunge into de- 


| ftruftion. 5. To make to fall. 6. To bring low; to 
_ diminiſh in quantity. 


- _7. To cruſh; to overbear ; to 
8. To diminiſh ; to degrade. 9. To make to 
10. To 3 ; to conceal ; to intervert. 
(1.) A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile invaſion, or in- 


depreſs. 
decline. 


curſion, upon their havens and roads and fired, ſunk, and car- 


ried away ten thouſand ton of their great ſhipping. Bacon. 
(2.) At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by 


ſinking ditches two feet deep, and in the ſpace of ten years the 


ditches are digged again for iron fince produced. 1 
Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run under the 


lake: when the water is at loweſt, they make within the bor- 


ders of it a little ſquare, incloſed within four walls: in this 
: | | Addiſon. 
___ (3) A mighty king I am, an earthly god; | 

I raiſe or int, impriſon or ſet free; TR is 
Fr life or death 3 on my decree. wy Prior. 
Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow infinite pains the 
moſt inſi 2 parts of a figure, till they fuk the — Jae 
of the whole. 5 Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
(4.) Heav'n bear witneſs, 

And if I have a conſcience, let it fork 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. 


Shakeſþ. 
(F.) Theſe are ſo far from raifing mountains, that _ 
turn and fling down ſome before ſtanding, and u ine 


others, /aking them into the abyſs. Waeodwward, 

(6.) When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ſtream, 

You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, 

Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? Addiſon, 
(7.) That Hector was in certainty of death, and depreſſed 

with the conſcience of an ill caufe : if you will not grant the 
firſt of theſe will ut the ſpirit of a hero, you'll at leaſt allow 
the ſecond may. | 5 | Pope. 
(8.) They catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
which we make. Addiſon on the War. 


I mean not that we ſhould fixt our figure out of covetouſneſs, 
and deny ourſelves the proper conveniences of our ſtation, only 


Roger. 4. 


that we may lay up a ſuperfluous treaſure. 
(9. Th . and unnatural luft of power 
Has y father more than all his years, 
| made him wither ina green old age. 
Io labour for a ſunt corrupted ſtate. | 
(10.) If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, 


happen to be out of pocket, ſint the money, and take | 
| | Swift's Ri 


place where corruption is gathered. | 
(r.) Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain d, 
Who is the /ink o th' body. | Shakeſp. Coriol, | 


$I N 


fink, ſo in ſhort time their numbers. increaſed. 
Sather more filth than any fat in town. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the fork | 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double flink. Swift: 
(2.) What fink of monſters, wretches of loſt mind,, 


Gran. 


Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſlates, 
Wearied and gra with their neceſſities, | 
Durſt have thought it ? Ben. Jobnſ. Cat. 


Our ſoul, whoſe country's heav'n, and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption's fk, is ſent; 
Yet ſo much in her travail ſhe doth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than ſhe went. 
$1\NLEsS. adj. (from /in.] Exempt from fin. 
Led on, yet finle/s, with defire to know, 
| What nearer might concern him. 
At that taſted fruit a 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd 
His courſe intended; elſe huw had the world 
| Inhabited, though /inleſs, more than now | 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat ? Milton, 
Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furies round 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome E ſome ſhriek d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 


Donne. 


Miltox. 


Satt ſt unappal'd in calm and finleſs peace. Milton. 
No thou er | 
Obſervant of the right. Dryd. Ovid. 


Did God, indeed, infift on a fxleſs and unerring obſervance 


of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriſtian diſpenſation 


provided no remedy for our lapſes, we might cry out with Ba- 
laam, Alas 4 who ſhould live, if God did this? Rogers. 
Si\nLESSNESS. 2. / | from /inleſs. ] Exemption from 
fin. * | ; | 
We may the leſs admire at his gracious condeſcenſions to 
thoſe, the /nleſneſs of wiioſe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouchſafements into any thing but occaſions of jo 
and gratitude. | Fs Boyles Serapb. Lowe. 
SIN ER. =. /; [from in.] 1. One at enmity with God; 
one not truly or religiouſly good. 
criminal. | | 
(1.) Let the boldeſt finzer take this one conſideration along 
with 
about to act ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as ſoon as it 
is acted, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againſt him, South, 
Never confider yourſelves as perſons that are to be ſeen, ad- 
mired, and courted men; but as r ſinners, that are to 
fave yourſelves from the vanities and follies of a miſerable world, 
by humility, devotion, and ſelf-denial. _ Law. 
(2.) Here's that which is too weak to be a nner, honeſt wa- 


ter, which ne'er left man i th* mire. | Shakeſp. Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury ſhakes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, 1 
And the pale ſinner with her ſiſters takes. Dryden. 
Thither, where /izners may have reſt I go, et 
Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphick 2 | Pope. 
Whether the charmer ſinner it or ſaint it, | 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pope. 


SiNoFF= RING. #, J. [ ſin and offering. } An expiation or 


ſacrifice for fin. | 
Tube fleſh of the bullock ſhalt thou burn without the camp: 
it is a fin-offering. CI OB Pu 
S1'NOPER, or Sinople. u. J. [terra pantica, Lat.] A ſpecies 
. of earth; ruddle. 1 * Ain ſau. 
To SINUATE. v. a. [ /inuo, Latin.] To bend in and 
out. | | | 
Another was perfect, ſomewhat leſs with the margin, 
and more „ yo Woodaw. on Foſſe 2 


SIN UA TIOR. 2. ſ. [from ſinuate. ] A bending in and 
| 5 | vos; why go not you ſay ſomewhat that I may report? He an- 


The human brain. is, in proportion to the body, much larger 


. brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfractus, or finuations. Hale Orig. of Mank. 


SinvosiTY. 2. J. [from fun.! The quality of being 


finuous. 


Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to one 8 vos. 
Hayward. 


SMCS. =. J. [Latin.] 
of the land. 2. Any fold oro 


To SIP. v. a. [ripan, Saxon: 
drink by ſmall draughts ; to take at one appoſition of the 


2. An offender; a 


him, when he is going to ſin, that whether the ſin he is 


title of a ww or baronet. 


S IX 
Try with what difadvantage the voice will be carried in an 
which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is a line 


retorted ; or ĩn ſome pipe that were : Bacon. 
. -+_ | Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſion drew, F 
— the ground with Snuous trace. Mik. Par. L. 


In the of horſes, in the concave or ſinuous part of 
che liver, whereat the gall is uſually ſeated in quadru [ul I 
diſcover an hollow, long, membranous ſubſtance. - n. 
1. A bay of the ſea; an opening 
| pening, | 
(1.) Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all inrot ner 


whether that be true or no, I do not | think it impoſſible that 


ſome arms of the ſea, or fun, might have had ſuch an origi- 
nal. | dune Theory of the Earth. 
open, Dutch.) 1. To 
cup ta the mouth no more than the mouth will contain. 
2. To drink in ſmall quantities. 
(1.) Soft yielding minds to water gli 

And fp with n their elemental tea, 
(.) Find out the | hermitage z 
The hairy gown and cell, | 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar that heav n doth ſhew, 

And * ape that fps the dew. 

(3.) winged nation o'er the foreſt flies: 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 
They ſkim the floods and /þ the purple flow'rs. 

To SI. v:n. To drink a ſmall quantity, 

- She tais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace; 
Then /#pp1ing, offer'd to the next, Dryden's Ex. 
Sie. 2. /. [from the verb.] A ſmall draught; as much 
as the mouth will bold, | | | 
nl ES, 5 

With labour, and the thing ſhe took to quench it 
Wint. Tale. 


3: To drink out of. 
e away, 
Pope. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


She would to each one fp. Shakeſp. 
—— One/ of this FS | 
Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliſs of dreams. Milton. 


Si non. mf. (eie; fipho, Lat. fphon, Fr.] A pipe 
through which liquors 7 conveyed. | „„ 
Beneath · th inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 
I ſee the rocky ſpbont ſtretch'd immenſe, | 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 
Of ſtiff compacted clay. 
S ER. 3. / [from p.] One that ſips. 
SET. . J. | ſop, fp, fippet.] A ſmall ſop. a 
Six. 1. / 50 Fr. ſcignior, Ital, ſenor, Spaniſh ; - /enior, 
Lat.] 1. The word of reſpe@ in compellation. 2. The 
This word was anciently fo 
much held eſſential, that the Jews in their addreſſes ex- 
preſſed it in Hebrew characters. 3. It is ſometimes uſed 
for man. 4. A title given to the loin of beef, which 
one of our kings knighted in a fit of good humour. 
(i.) — Speak on, r, | 
I dare your worſt objections: if I bluſh, 
It is to ſee a nubleman want manners. 
But, frs, be ſudden in the execution: 
Withal obdurate ; do not let him plead. Shakefp. R. III. 
This man 1s better than the man he flew. Shakeſp. 
At a W the ambaſſador deſired the wiſe men to deliver 

one of them ſome ſentence or parable, that he might re- 
port to his king, which they did: only one was ſilent, which 
the perceiving, ſaid to hin, Sir, let it not diſpleaſe 


T homſ. Autumn. 


Shak. H. VIII. 


ſwered, Report to your lord, that there are that can hoh4 their 
peace. + Bac. Apophthegms, 

(2.) Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the 
active part. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Pobe. 


The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. 
5 | 


T R 


8 ISR 

3.) Ie eee oO 0 
To try your taking of a falſe report; which oY 

Honour'd with confirmation your great 


In the election of a fir ſo rare.  'Shakeſd. Gmb. a 
(A.) He loſt his roa{tbeef mann to touch 
A fr-loin which was b... A Addiſon. 
And the ſtrong table groans 
Beneath the ſmoaking ir- loin, firetch'd inte v 
From fide to fide... «i Thom. Autumn, 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, * ſpit which is ſtrong 


enough to turn a r- loin of beef, ſhould not be able to turn a 


lark. Swift. 
Si. . J. [ fire, Fr. ſenior, Lat.] 1. A father. Uſed 


ia poetry. 2. It is uſed in common pech of beaſts: as, 
the horſe Had a. good fre, but = bad dam. 3. It is nſed 
in compoſition: as, "grand. fire, great - grand ire. 
- (1.) He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 
And raiſe his iſſue like a loving fire. Shak. H. VI. 
A! virgin is his mother, but his fire 
The pow'r of the moit High. 
And now I leave the true and juſt ſupports 
Of legal princes and of honeſt courts, 
Whole fires, great part'ners in my father” FA 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown d. 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpies, 
While thouſand gratetul tholghits ariſe, 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye. 
7o Star. „% . To beget.; to; produce. 1 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe * fire the baſe. 


SUREN. 2. / (Lada | 
fnging, and devoured them; any miſchinvous.enticer. 

On train me not, ſweet-mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown. me. in thy ſiſter's flood 
Sing, frren, to thyſelf, and [wi gone 3 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy gold en hairy, 


And as a-bed T'll take thee, and there lie. e 
SIR 'ASIS. 7. 
and its membrane, chrough an exceſiive heat. of the — 

15 ow 7 Ih. 


SRS. n /. [Latin.] J The dag. | 


Strofcco. 2. /. { talian ; der, me deen. 255 
ee Mer boo, to dolthat of a wife. 


eaſt or Syrian wind. + 
Forth ruſtwthe levant a 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their | 
Sirocco and Libecchio. 


=. 


reproach and inſult. * 
Go, firrah, to my 3 
Take with you Th * ons 1 a8 You look 
To have my pardon, trim you Namely: Shake. 7. mp. 
Sirrah, There's no rom Tor faith; 'troth,: or honeſty in this 


boſom of thine. is 1 Bhakeſp: Hen. IV. 
It runs in the blood 6f your whole race, frrab, to hate our 
family. _ U'Efirange. 
Gueſs how the ended greets her ſon, 
Come hither, firrah ; no, be gone. Prior. 
Sidor. ) ./ CArabick. - Thejuice of vegetables boil- - 
Sigur. \ ed with fugar - 


| | Shall I, whoſe ears her mournful words did bene, 
38 Her words in n of Fweeteſt breath; | 


Relent. * 
ot 8 nor mandragor ,, 
Nor all the drowſy firuþs of the world 


Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet fleep, 
Which thou owed'ſt yet 


; Shakeſp. Othello, 
And firit, behold this cordial julap here, _ 
14 — flames and dantes in his eryſta ä e 
Vith ſpirits of balm, aud. fragran + Milton. 


ED, 
0 ente ſalt of the 


Thoſe expreſſed juices contam th 
plant; for if they be boiled into the conſiſtenc a 
ein a cool plate, the effential falt of the- 
the ſides of the veſſels. 


Saur gp. adj. [from ſirup.] Sweet, like ſirup; bedew- 
ed with ſweets, 


will thoot upon 


S1'RUPY. 4dj. from ſirup.] — . 


81s B. 2. / [contra 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 


are needful to the body, what doth it profit ? 
We Pricr. . 


ie. s Pers to Brutus. 


* Shahf, eare. 
A goddeſs who enticed men by 


Ween tr n | _ 
81 vr ok in lay. mf. A huſband or wife's ſiſter. 


| ſorgiacy.] An N 0 of the brain 81 


| | Milton. 
$1'nnan, . it Ar, ha / Minfew.] A ee of 


7 Sir. v. . 
To perch. 


burthen. 
cubate. 


Sidney. 


14. To be in any ſolemn aſſembly as a member. 

To Sir down. 
7 81 down. To Jorge: 
of a ſrup, and reſt; to ceaſe as krtisfled. 


Arbuthnot, 


%..28.'1-T 


nod os : % 


And tell the — their's is 


5 S 
We'll lick the 


Apples are of a fret) rapy tenacious nature. 
ed from affize | 
You faid, if I OED next, ein lent, 


I ſhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 


Srsx1n. n. J. [chloris, Lat.] A bird; a green finch. 


SisrER. 


1 /. f ryeorren, Saxon; zuſter, Dutch,] I, 
A woman born of the ſame parents; correlative to bro- 
ther. 2. Woman of the ſame faith ; a chriſtian, One 
of the ſame nature, human bein . A female of the 
ſame kind. 4. One of the Fea, "Op ; one of the ſame 
condition. 

(1.) Her fer began to ſcold. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have ſaid to corruption, thou art my father; to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my Mer. „ XVii. 14. 
1 .) If a brother or flier be naked, and deſtitute of food, 


you ſay unto them, Depart 1 in peace, be you warmed and 
filled : notwithſtanding you give them not thoſe things which 


Fa. ii. 15. 
(3. He chid the fers, | 

And bade them ſpeak to him. | Shakeſþ. Macheth: 
( 4.) The women, who would rather wrett the laws, | 
Than tet 3 /fer-plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 
'As judges an the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry'd one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right: 


And to the grandame hag, adjndg'd the knight. Dryden. 
There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove; 
Alike their leaves, dur not alike they ſmil'd - „ 
With fer fruits; one fertile, one was wild. Peoj e. 


Thy. er in laxv is gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy her in lav. Kutb, i. 15. 
$TE&HOOD. x. . from fifer.] 1. The office or duty 
of a ſiſter. 2. A ſet of * 3. A aber women 
of the ſame order. 

8 eee 2 23 

Her proper blood, VR Hens yo e 

Dan. Civ. Nur. 
(3. l ſpeak, 6s | 97 
Wäching a more ſtrict reſtraint | = 1 
Upon the /ſfterhnod, the votariſts of Saint Clare. Shakeſþ. 
A woman who flouriſhes in her innocence, amidft that ſpite 


and rancour which prevails among vey exvllperahd Merbood, ap- 


5 more amiable. Addiſon's Frech. 
1 Ss TEU. ad. (from Rer.] Like a liter; becoming a 
filter. - 
—— RA much batement, 
My Hfterly remorle confut mine 55 


And I did yield to him. EE ' Shakeſs 
preterite, / * | fitan, Gothick; pirran, 
Sax. ſetten, Datch:], 1. To reſt upon the buttocks, 2. 
3. To be in a tate of reſt, or idleneſs. 4. 
To be in any local poſition. 5. To reſt 25 a weight or 
6. To ſettle; to abide. 7. To brood ;ito in- 
8 To be adjuſted; to be with reſpect to fitneſs 
or unfitneſe, decorum or indecorum. 9g. To be 
placed in order to be painted. 10. To be in any ſituati- 
on or condition. 11. To be ſettled, as an aſſembly of a 
publick or authoritative kind; to hold a ſeſſion; as, the 
parliament fits : the laſt general council ſate at Trent, 12. 
To be placed at the table. 13. To exerciſe authority. 


Down is little more than emphatical. 1 
| ** To SrT' on, To 

Str Yown” * Tv ſet- 
Ty be without 
20. To Sit wp. To riſe 
21. ToSiT up. To watch; not 


To fix abode. 19. 75 By aur. 
engagement or employment. 
from lying to ſitting. 
to go to bed. 


$2 1 
(1.) Their wives do ft befide them carding wool. 


| | 's Virgil. 
Aloft in awful tate 1 | * 
The godlike hero ſat 
On his imperial throne. Wi 
(.) All new faſhions be pleaſant to me, 
Iwill have them whether I thrive or thee, 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look, 
What ſhould I do but ft cock on the hoop ? 
What do I care if all the world me fail, 
I will have a garment reach to my tail. 
(J.) Shall your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye ft _— 


Why /t we here each other viewing idly ? 

(4. I ſhould be ſtill | 
Plucking the graſs to know where ſts the wind: | 
Peering in R ports. Sbateſt. Merch. of Ven. 


oſe 


Milton. 


* to fit there had left their charge. Milton, 
The ſhips are ready, and the wind /its E. A. Philips. 
(5.) Your brother's death fits at your heart. Shakeſp. 


When God lets looſe upon us a ſickneſs, if we fear to die, 
then the calamity ſts heavy on us. 5 Taylor. 
To toſs and flinz, and to be reſtleſs, only galls our fares, 
and makes the burden that is upon us ft more uneaſy. - Tillotſ. 
Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, f 


And horrour, heavy ſat on every mind. Dr den. 


Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the preſent 


evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our happineſs. Nothing, 
as we paſſionately think, can equal the uneaſineſs that fits ſo 


heavy on us. | Locke. 
(6.) That this new. comer ſhame, TO 
There ft not and reproach us. Muton. 


When Thetis bluſh'd, in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 
A ſudden ſilence ſate upon the ſea, 1 8 
And ſweeping oars, with ſtruggling, urg'd their way. 

He to the void advanc'd his pace, 8 

Pale horrour ſat on each Arcadian face. | Dryden. 

(J.) As the partridge ftteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not, 
ſo he that getteth riches not by right, ſhall leave them in the 
mid of his days. + Fer, xvii. 11. 
The egg laid and ſ:ver'd from the body of the hen, hath no 
more nouriſliment from the hen; but only a - quickening heat 
when ſhe ſitteth. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
she mittakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in 
the ſame manner. „ Addiſon. 
6.) This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, 

Fits not fo eaſy on me as you think. | 
Heav'n knows, . 

By what by-paths, and indirect croak'd ways 

I met this crown; and I myſelf know well, 
Ho troubleſome it /ate upon my head; 

To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Chat. 

Your preferring that to all other conſiderations does, in the 
eyes of all men, ſit well upon you. Loc le. 

(9.) One is under no more obligation to extol every thing he 
finds in the author he tranſlates, than a painter is to make eve- 
ry face that fits to him handſome. SGiartb. 

( 10.) As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, if he 


t at à great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade ſo 


well, if he ſit at great uſury. . 
Suppoſe all the church lands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants ſit eaſier in their rents than now? Swift. 


(r2.) Whether is greater he that ##teth at meat, or he that 
> 


ſerveth Lute, xxii. 27. 
(z.) The judgment ſhall t, and take away his W 2 
8 | | IR aniel. 
Aſſes are ye that fe in judgment. Judger, v. 10, 
_  , Down to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where 

The Perſian in Ecbatan /ate: | Milton. 


One council ts upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 


and a third for the diftributions of juſtice. Addif, 
Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment /?, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe 


(14.) Three hundred and twenty men ſat in council daily. 
1 Mac. 


Beurd. 


To S1T. v. a. 


SiTE, 2. / | fitus, Lat. 


Shateſp. 


$1TH' ad. 


SITHE, ./. ride, Saxon. 


1 
(x5.) Go and fe down te meat, \ Lute, xvii. 7. 


en we fit dowun to our meal, we need not ſu the intru- 
ſion of armed uninvited gueſts. 4 —— of Piety. 


( 16.) Nor would the enemy have ate down before 4 till they 
had done their buſineſs in all other _ 12 


(17.) Here we eannot fit daun, but ſtill proceed in our ſearch, 


and look higher for a 1 Rogers. 
18.) From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and . 
ſat down. Spenſer. 


(19.) They are glad, rather than Ft out, to play very ſmall 

me, and to make uſe of arguments, ſuch as will not prove a 
bare inexpediency. Biſhop Sanderſ. Judgm. 

(20.) He that was dead ſat up, and began to ſpeak. | 


Luke, vii, 
(21.) 'Be courtly, : | 
And entertain, and feaſt, /it vp, and revel ; 
Call all the great, the fair and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 2 
Of freedom. Ben. Johnjon. 


Some fit up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their ſharp-edg'd tools. May. 
Moſt children ſhorten that time by fitting up with the compa - 

ny at night. | | Locke. 

1. To keep the feat upon, 2, [When 

the reciprocal pronoun follows ft, it ſeems to be an active 

1 To place on a feat. 3. Joo be ſettled to do bu- 
os Fg 


(1.) Hardly the muſe can /# the head- ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would ſhe, it ſhe could, check his impetuous force. 
| | Prior. 

(2.) The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 

What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, | 

Would ſhut the book, and ft bim down and die. Sale. 
He came to viſit us, and calling for a chair, ſat Finn 
down, and we fat down with him. 


Bacox » 
| Thus fenc'd, | 
But not at reſt or caſe of mind, | 
They ſat them down to weep. Miltir. 


(3.) The court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juſtices 
made room for the old knight at the head of them. Adiſin. 
1. Situation; local poſition, 
2. It is taken by Thom/en for poſture, or ſituation of a 
thing with reſpect to itſelf ; but improperly. 
(.) The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, | 

Three ſides by ite it well defenced has. Fav'tax. 

Manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo mauy 
chains, environed the ſame ſite and temple. - Bacon. 
If we conſider the heart in its conſtituent parts, we ſhall find 
nothing ſingular, but what is in any muſcle. *Tis only the 
ſte and peſture of their ſeveral parts that give it the form and 


functions of a heart. | Bentley. 
Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair, | 
Its fze uncertain if on earth or air. 


Po e. 

(2.) And leaves the ſemblance of a lover fix d . 
In melancholy fe, with head declin'd, 
And love-dejected eyes. 


Thomſon's SC ring. 


SY'TFAST. 1. / it and at]! A hard knob growing un- 


der the ſaddle. Farr. 5 
(ride, Sax,] Since; ſeeing that, Obſo— 
lete. . * 3 


What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead 
after which, euſtom notwithſtanding, fth it was their cuſtom, 


our Lord was contented that his own moſt precious blood ſhould 


be intombed. 5 Hoofer. 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
T'll love no friend, #th love breeds ſuch c ffence. Shakeſpþ. 


This word is very variouſly 
written by authors: Lhave choſen the orthography which 


is. at once molt ſimple and molt agreeable to etymology. | 


The inſtrument of owing ; a crooked blade joined at 
right angles to a long pole. | FW: 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live regiſtred upon our brazen tombs; 

And then grace us in the diſgrace of death : 

When, ſpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th endeayour ef this preſent breath may buy 


T 


That honour which ſhall bate his ſeythe's keen edge : 2 
And make us heirs of all eternity. Sbaleſp. 
Time is commonly drawn upon tombs, in and o 
places, an old man, bald, winged, with a fzhe, and an hour- 
glaſs, Peacham on Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret ; 
And there, as maſter of this murd'ring brood, 
Swinging a huge ſcithe, ſtands impartial death, 


Craſhaw. 


With endleſs buſineſs almoit out of breath. 
While the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, : 
And the mower whets his /cithe. | Milton. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into /ythes ſhall bend, | 
And the broad faulchion in a plough-ſhare end. Pope. 


Grav'd o'er their ſeats the form of Time was found, 
His ſcythe revers'd, and both his pinions bound. 
But, Stella, ſay, what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer young ? 
That Time tits with bis /ytbe to mow 
Where erſt fat Cupid with his bow. 
SAA. 2. . Time. Obſolete. 
The fooliſh man thereat waxe wond'rous blith, 
And humbly thanked him a thouſand ſh. 
SUTHENCk. adv. {Now ene g to ſince. See Six. ] 
Since; in latter times. | 
This over-running and ; of the ak was the begin- 
ning of all the — evils which ue have afflicted that land. 


| Spenſer's State of Irelard. 
oſs, 
- One that fits. 2. A bird 
that broods. 
(1.) The Turks are great FR \ and ſeldom walk; whereby 


they ſweat leſs, and need bathing r 5 Bacon. 
(2.) The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt fitters; and the 


Pepe. 


Swift. 


S1/rHNEsS. adv. Since. 
SIT TER. 2. J. (from fie.) 


youngeſt the beſt layers. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
S1'TTING. u. 3 [from it.] 1. The poſture of ſitting on 
a ſeat. The act of reſting on a ſeat. 3. A time at 


which one 9 himſelf to a painter. 4. A meeting 
of an aſſembly. 5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 
6. A time for which one fits, as at play, or work, or a 
viſit. - Incubation. 


(2.) knoweft my do wn Attiug and mine > UP riſing. 
ſalms, 
(3.) Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one ting; nei- 


ther can a good play be produced at a heat. Dryden. | 
4+ | III write you down; P 
The which ſhall point you forth at every fitting, 
What you mult aq 15 . — 
I wiſh it may be at that rting concluded, unleſs the ity 


_ of the time preſs it. es. 
(J.) For the underſtanding of any ore of St. Paul's epiſtles, I 


read it all through at one ftting. Locke. 
(6.) What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one thort /:t;7g many hundred drains, 
And not enough is left him to ſupply 
Board-wages, or a footman's livery. Dryden. 


(7.) Wwik the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes | 
his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, and amuſes her with his 


ſongs during the whole time of her fitting. 
Si'TUATE. part. adj. from fitus, Lat.] 1. Placed with 
reſpeR to any thing elie. 2. Placed ; conſiſting. 
(1.) He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than to have Bre- 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 


and ftuate ſo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fairly ftuate on a haven's fide: Dryden' 5s Nun's Prieft. 


The eye n a part ſo artificially compoſed, and commodiouily 


| Digby on the 
ſituate, as nothing can be contriyes better for uſe, ornament, or SIx Tv. adj. [pixriz, Sax.) Six times - 2s | Bodies. 


ity. Ray on the Creation. 
* Earth hath this variety f a bear n, | 


_ (2 
Of pleaſure ſtuate in hill and Milton's Par. Loft. 


$1Tvua'T1on. 2. [from ſituaie nation, Fr.] 
cal reſpe& ; poſition. 2. Condition; ſtate. 


3. Tem- 


Lars ſtate ; ; circumſtances. Uſed of PO in a dra- 81. 7. / 


matick ſcene. 


Spenſer. 


Addifon. S1'xTHLY. adv, [from 


"ky 


81 2 
Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleaſant 
cit with many beautiful 2 


n It 
2.) Though this is a ſtuatzon of the greateſt —— Tu 
— in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the ſub- 
<<. Le Fr Twice! Rogers's Sermons. 
. (fix, Fr.] ap aro one more than five, 
No 1 in 2 play but muſt carry on the main 
deſign; all thin 22 are like 1 fingers to o the hand, when 


Nature can do — work with five. Dryden. 

That of fx hath many reſpects in it, not only for the days of 

the creation, but its natural conſideration, as being a perfect 

number. Brown's FVulg. Err. 

Six and ſeven. To be at fix and ſeven, is to be in a 

ſtate of diſorder and confuſion. A ludicrous expreflion 
that has been long in uſe. 

All is uneven, 
And every | thing is left at fix and ſeven. 


Shakeſþ. 
In 1588, there fat in the ſee of Rome a fierce thundri 


friar, that would ſet all at fx and ſeven, or at fix and ad five, i 


u allude to his name. Bacon. 

What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, | 

Or wager laid at fix and ſeven. Hudibras. 

John once turned his mother out of doors, to his great for- 
row ; for his affairs went on at fixes and ſevens. | 


eſs would no longer wait; 


The ng fo 
But raiſing from her chair of ſtate, 
Left all ew af fr and even, | 
Harneſs d her doves and flew to heav'n. 8 


S1UXPENCE. 72. /. [fx and pence.] A coin ; half if 4 Ul. 


lin 
S Where h have you r gave you? 


Oh !—#/ixpence that I had.  Shakeſp, 
The wiſeſt man might bluſh, | 
If D— lov'd fixpence more than he. Pofe. 


Sixsco're. adj. | fix and ſcore.] Six times twenty. 
Sixſcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof within 

this laſt Axſcore years, much more than the Ottomans, Bacon. 

SIXTEE'N, adj. [pixtjne, Saxon.) Six and ten. 
It returned the voice thirteen times ; and I have heard of 

others that it would return ſixteen times. 


Bacon 
If men lived but we ſhould be fatisfied if th 
died about fixteen or 1 Ta, boy 


$1'xTEENTH. , adj. [pixreova, Sax.] The fixth after the 
tenth ; the ordinal of fixteen. 


The firſt lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the //xteenth to Immer. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 14. 


SIXTH. 4dj. Irixra, Sax.] The firſt after the ds. the 
ordinal of fix. 
You are more clement than vile men, 
Y 4 54 — ont rt _—_— take 
tti thrive | \ 

There ſcceeded to the 2 of England James — 
then king of Scotland. . on. 
SizTH. =. /. [from the adjective.] A ſixth part. 

Only the gd. half would have * a tolerable ſeat for ratio- 
nal creatures, and five fxths of the whole globe would have 
been rendered uſeleſs. Cheyne's Philoſ. Princip. 

r.] In the 2 ＋ 


wy, living creatures have more di organs than 


Bacon. 
sixX Tie rk. adj. [pixteozoBa, Sax. ] The tenth fix times 
repeated ;. the ordinal of fix 
Let the circle of the fre be three foot diameter, and 
the time of one entire circulation of it the fxtieth part of a mi- 
nute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 ſuch 


When the boats were come within 


of the : 

| they found themſelves all bound, and 2 "I 

Of years 7 times, 9, neben 
ity. 


* — 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ps rather ci, from inciſa, Latin; or 
from affiſe, French, 1. Bulk; | quamtity of ſuper- 


it the moſt coniiderable fatali 


| S K E 
| ficies;3 comparative magnitude. 2. [ Aſtſe, old French.] 
A ſettled quantity. In the quoted paſlage it ſeems to 
ſignify the allowance of the table: whence they ſay a 
zer at Cambridge. 3. Figurative bulk; condition. 
4. (Sa, Italian. Any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. 
(1.) I ever verified my friends, 
With all the e that ver it 
Would without lapſing ſuffer. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
If any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit to make her a 
ſize leſs than bigger. Raleigh. 
The diltance judg'd for ſhot of ey'ry Axe, 
The linſtocks touch, the pond” rous ball expires. - . 
Obje s near our view are thought greater than thoſe of a larger 
/ize, that are more remote. Locke. 
— The martial goddeſs, | 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and Axe, 
With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to ſtreet the flies. 
(2.) ———— "Tis not in thee | 
To cut off my train, to ſcant my ſizes, 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 


Againſt my coming in. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(3-) This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leſs fize 
and quality. L' Eftrange. 


They do not conſider the difference between elaborate diſcour- 
ſes, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain ſermon, for 
the middling or lower de of people. | Savift. 

To S128. v. a. [from the noun. ] 1. To adjuſt, or 
arrange according to ſize. 2. [From affiſe.] To ſettle ; 
to fix. 3. To cover with glutinous matter ; to beſmear 
with ſize. 

(1.) The foxes weigh the geeſe they carry, 
And ere they venture on a ſtream, | 

Know how to /ize themſelves and them. 

'Two troops fo match'd were never to be found, 

Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal a 

In ſtature i d. D 

(2.) There was a ſtatute for diſperſing the ſtandard of the ex- 

chequer throughout England; thereby to fize weights and mea- 
ſures. „ Bacon's Henry VII. 

S1'zeD. adj. | from ſize. }) Having a particular magni- 
tude. | 

What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is i d, my fear is fo. ” Shakeſd. 

That will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a 
ſmall one to a Fleming ; having, from the different breed of 

their countries, taken ſeveral /ized ideas, to which they compare 
their great and their little. | Lacke. 

| S1i/zEABLE. adj. {from ſize.) Reaſonably bulky ; of juſt 

proportion to others. | 5 
He ſhould be purged, ſweated, vomited, and ſtarved, till he 

come to a /izeable bulk. Arbuthnot. 

SER, or Servitor. x. ſ. A certain rank of ſtudents in the 

univerſities. | 
They make a ſcramble for degree : 

Maſters of all forts and of all ages, 

Keepers, ſub-/iſers, lackeys, pages. 

Si'zERS. 2. . See ScissaR Ss. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 5 
An apron for fizers for head and for taile. Fruſer. 

Srzinsss. . / [from /izy.] Glutinouſneſs; viſcoſity. 

In rheumatiſms, the fzine/s paſſes off thick contents in the 

_ urine, or glutinous ſweats. F. | 
Cold is capable of producing a fizineſs and viſcoſity in the 

_ blood, Arbuthnot, 

S1'zy. adj. [from /ixze.] Viſcous ; glutinous. a 

T be blood is ffzy, the alkaleſcent ſalts in the ſerum producing 
coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Sxa'DDLE. 2. J. reea dnirre, Saxon; /cath is harm; thenc 
ſcathle, ſcadale.] Hurt; damage. Dis. 

Sxa'DDonNs. =. . The embryos of bees. Bailey. 

SKalNSMATE. 2. ſ. [I ſuppoſe from ſtain, or ſeean, a knife, 
and mate.) A meſſmate. It is remarkable that mes, 

Dutch, is a knife. 


Biſhop Corbet. 


Pope. 


Hudibras. 


— X. night's Tale. 


on the Humour. 


3 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills | 


I am none of his ſtainſmates. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
SKATE. 7. ſ. [ reeadda, Saxon. ] 1. Aﬀatſeafiſh 2. A 
ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for {liding on the ice, 

(2.) — They ſweep 
On ſounding ſtates a thouſand different ways, 
In circling poiſe ſwift as the winds. Thomſon. 
SKF AN. n. / 0 Iriſh and Erſe; razene, Saxon. ] A ſhort 
nife. 


{word ; a 
Any diſpoſed to do miſchief, under his mantle privily 
carry his head piece, 3 * ready. . 
The Iriſh did not fail in courage or fierceneſs, but being only 
armed with darts and ſteines, it was rather an execution than a 
fight upon them. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
SKEG. =. // A wild plum. 5 
SKE'GCER. 2. /. Little ſalmons called ſteggert, are bred of 
ſuch fick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea, and though 
they abound, yet never thrive to any bigneſs. 
Walton's Angler. 
SKEIN. 3. /. [e/caigne, French.] A knot of thread or ſilk 
wound and doubled. | 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ſtein of 
fley'd ſilk, thou taſſel of a prodigal's ? Shakeſp. 
_ Our ſtile ſhould be like nar of ſilk, to be found by the right 
thread, not ravell'd or perplexed. Then all is a knot, a heap. 


| ö | Ben. Johnſon. 
Beſides, ſo lazy a brain as mine is, grows ſoon weary when it 
has ſo entangled a ſtein as this to unwind. Bigby. 
Scr LE TON. 2. /. | exiMileg, Greek, ] 1. [ In anatomy. ] 
The bones of the body preſerved together as much as can 
be in their natural ſituation. Quincy. 2. The compages 
of the principal parts. x - 
(1.) When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four corners of the ſky ; | 
When finews o'er the ſeeletons are ſpread, 
Thoſe cloth'd with fleſh, and life inſpires the dead. Dryden. 
Though the patient may from other cauſes be exceedingly 
emaciated, and appear as a ghaſtly ſteleton, covered only with a 
dry ſkia, yet nothing but the ruin and deſtruction of the lungs 
denominates a conſumption. | Blackmore. 
I thought to meet, as late as Heav'n might grant, 
A ſeeleton, ferocious, tall and gaunt, | 
Whoſe loale teeth in their naked fockets ſhook, 
And grinn'd terrific, a Sardonian Jook. „ 
(z.) The great ſtructure itſelf, and its great integrals, the 
heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in ſuch a poſition 
and fituation, the great ſteleton of the world. Hale. 
The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may be analyzed 
in a fort of ſkeleton, and repreſented upon tables, with the various 
dependencies of their ſeveral parts. | Watts. 
SKE'LLUM. 2. | ſelm, Germ.] A villain; a ſcoundrel. 
| Skinner, 
SKEP. 3. /. [rcepPen, lower Saxon, to draw.] 1. Seer is 
a ſort of baſket, narrow at the bottom, and wide at the 
top to fetch corn in. 2. In Scotland, the repoſitories 
where the bees lay their honey is ſtill called ſtep. 
(1.) A pitchforks, a e ſeeve, ſeep, and a bin. 
| | | | | Tuſer. 
SKEe'PTICK. . /. { oxenleg, Greek ; /ceptique, Ra. q ] 
One who doubts, or pretends to doubt of every thing. 
Bring the cauſe unto the bar; whoſe authority none mult diſ- 
claim, and leaſt of all thoſe ſcepticks in religion. Dec. of P. 
Survey _ 
Nature's extended face, then ſcepticks ſay, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art. 5 
With too much knowledge for the ſceptichs fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the ſtoicks pride, 
Man hangs between. | Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the ſcepticꝶ believes 
nothing. | | | Watts's Logick. 
Seg'pTICAL. adj. [from fkeptick.] Doubtful ; pretending 
to univerſal doubt. 
May the Father of mercies confirm the ſceptical and wavering 


Blackmore. 


X 1 


minds, and ſo 
further us with his continual help. ; Bentley. 
SkE'PTICISM. n. /. | ſceptici/me, French, from ſceptick. | 
Univerſal doubt; pretence or profeſſion of univerſal 
doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſm for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. | Dryden. 

SKETCH. . /. [ ſchedula, Latin.] An outline; a rough 
draught ; a firſt plan, 

I ſhall not attempt a character of his 
already giyen an imperfe& ſtetch of it. 

As the lighteſt ſteteh, if juſtly trac'd, 
Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd, P 
To SKETCH, v. . | from the noun.] 1 To draw, by 
tracing the outline. 2. To plan, by giving the firſt or 
principal notion. 

(I.) If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, the 
vulgar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuouſly of 
ſme admirable deſign ſketched out only with a black pencil, 
though by the hand of Raphael. | Watts's Logtck. 

(2.) The reader I'll leave in the midſt of filence, to contem- 
plate thoſe ideas which I have only ftetch'd, and which every 
man muſt finiſh for himſelf, Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

OKE WER. z. / ere, Daniſh.] A wooden or iron pin, 
uſed to keep meat in form. | 


Sweet breeds and collops were with ſkewers prick'd 
About the fides. _ 5 


preſent majeſty, having 
Addiſon. 


Dryden's Iliad. 
L once may overlook, 
A ftexver ſent to table by my cook. King. 
From his rug the ftewer he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes. Sæuiſt. 


Send up meat well tuck with te wers, to make it look round; 


and an iron ſte cer, when rightly employed, will make it look 


handſomer. | 
To SKEWER, S. &. 
ſkewers. | 
Sk . FF. 1. /. [Hui, French; ſcaphe, Latin.] A ſmall light 
Oar. ; . 
If in two ſfeiffs of cork, a loadſtone and ſteel be placed within 
the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 


Swwift's Directions to the Cook. 
from the noun. ] To faiten with 


ſtanding till ; but both ſteer inta each other. Brown. 
In a poor if he paſs'd the bloody main, | 
Choak'd with the flaughter'd bodies of his train. Dryden. 
On Garrway cliffs 
A ſavage race by ſhipwreck fed, 


Lie waiting for the founder'd Auge, 
And ſtrip the bodies of the dead. Javiſt. 
Sx1'LFUL. adj, | ſtilland full.] Knowing; qualified with 


ſkill; poſſefling any art; dexterous ; able. It is, in the 


following examples, uſed with of, at, and in, before the 
ſubject of (kill. Of ſcems poetical, ar ludicrous, iz po- 
pular and proper. | | 
4 His father was a man of Tyre, fez{ful to work in gold and 
ilver. 2 8. . 
They ſhall call the huſbandman to mourning, and ſuch as are 
ſeilful of lamentation, to wailing, Amos, v. 16. 

Will Vafer is ſtilſul at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 
thing, and placing it in a new light. Tatler. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well ſpent; 

Your ftilful hand employ d to fave 

Deſpairing wretches from the grave: 

And then ſupporting with your ſtore 


Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before. Savift, 


Inſtructors ſhould not only be ſkilful in thoſe ſciences which 


they teach; but have {kill in the method of teaching, and patience 
in the practice. Vail on the Mind. 
S«KrLFULLY, adv. [from Hilful.] With ſkill; with art; 

with upcommon ability; dexterouſly. | 
As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, with much fury, 


but with fury /ki/fully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 
Ubyſles builds a thip with his own hands, as ſli/fully as a ſhip- 
wrizht, | WW Broome. 


$ K 1 


prevent us that ſtand faſt, in all our doings, and Sk1'LFULNESS. 2. /. [from Ailful. Art ; ability ; dex. 


terouſneſs. Se: | 
He fed them according to the integrity of his heart, and 
guided them by the 5&i/fulneſs ot his hands. Pſalm Ixxviii. 72. 


Skirt. . . { ſtil, \flandick.] 1. Knowledge of any 


practice or art; rcadineſs in any practice; knowledge; 
dexterity ; artfulneſs. 2. Any particular art. 
(1.) Skill in the weapon is nothing without ſack. 
=————— You have 
As little ill to fear, as I have purpoſe 
To put you to't. 
Oft nothing more 
Than ſelf-eſteem grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd ; of that il the more thou know'ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head. 
I will from wond'rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firſt, and try my till again. Dryden. 
Phacion the Athenian general, then ambaſſador from the ſtate, 
by his great wiſdom and ill at negotiations, diverted Alexander 
from the conqueſt of Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his 
favour. | | Savift. 
2 Learned in one till, and in another kind of learning 
unſkilful. Hooker. 
To SKILL. v. 3. | ſtilia, Illandick.] i. To be knowing 
in; to be dexterous at: with of, 2. [Skilia, Ilandick, 
ſignifies to diſtinguĩſn.] To differ; to make difference; 
to intereſt ; to matter. Not in uſe. 
| (1.) They that till not of fo heavenly matter, : 
All that they know not, envy or admire. $' enſer. 
| The overſeers were all that could Sie inftruments of mu- 
lick. | 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and direction, 
may judge better in thoſe things that he can 5k} of, than ten 
thouſand others that be ignorant. Whitgifte. 
(.) Whether the commandments of God in ſcripture be ge- 
neral or ſpecial, it tilleth not. 9 Hooker. 
What skills it, if a bag of ones or gold | 
About thy neck do drown thee ? raiſe ws head, 
Take ftars for money; ſtars not to be told, 


Sbateſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton, 


By any art: yet to be purchas'd. 
ro is ſo waltful as the ſcraping dame, 
She loſeth three for one; her ſoul, reſt, fame. Herbert. 
He intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs. of it, but/a re- 
ſolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it s&ile4 not much when he began the war, eſpecially 
having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Sk1'LLED, adj. from ill.] Knowing; dexterous ; ac- 
quainted with: with of poetically, with in popularly. 
O theſe nor 5#///ed nor ſtudious. Milton. 
Moſes, in all the Egyptian arts was Kill a, | 
When heav'nly power that choſeu veſſel fill' d. Deubam. 
Hie muſt be very little Ai in the world, who thinks that a 
voluble tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtanding. 


Locke. 
Sx1'LLESs. adj, [from ill.] Wanting ſkill ; artleſs. Not 
1 | | 
| Nor have I ſeen 
More that I may call men than you: | 
Ho features are abroad I'm s&iUefs of. Shakefd. 
__ Jealouſly what might befal your travel, 5 
Being skilleſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove | | 
and unhoſpitable. Sbaleſp. Taelfth Night. 
— wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, | 
Like powder in a «kiſs ſoldier's flaſk | i 
Is ſet on fire. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
SkVLLET. #. ſ. [eſcuellette, French.] A ſmall kettle or 


T. 
When light-wing'd toys 


Of feather d Cupid foil with wanton dullneſs 


My ſpeculative and offic'd inftruments, 
Let houſe-wives make a sfillet of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities | 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. 


Sbaleſp. Othello. 


To SKIM. v. n. 


and 


1 


Break all the wax, and in a kettle or shilleft ſet it over a ſoft 
> 1 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SxIL T. 2. /. [A word uſed by Cleapeland, of which I know 
not either the etymology or meaning.] 
Smeitymnus ! ha ! what art ? 
Syriack ? Or Arabick ? Or Welſh ? What :? 


Ap all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleaveland. 
To SKIM. v. a. [properly to /cum, from /cum ; eſcume,, Fr.] 
1. To clear off from the upper part, by paſſing a veſſel a 
little below the ſurface. 2. To take by ſkimming. 3. 
To bruſh the ſurface ſlightly ; to paſs very near the ſur- 
face. 4. To cover ſuperficially. Improper. Perhaps 
originally ſein. 

(.) My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 

Who hold the plough or um the dairy, 

My fav'rite books, and pictures ſell. 

(2.) She boils in kettles muſt of wine, and in: 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryden. 
His principal ſtudies were after the works of Titian, whoſe 

cream he has imm d. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
The ſurface of the ſea is covered with its bubbles, while it 
riſes, which they tim off into their boats, and afterwards ſepa- 

Whilome I've ſeen her im the cloated cream, 


And preſs fiom ſpongy curds the milky ftream. Gay. 
(3.) Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 

Content to iim the ſurface of the ſeas. - Dryden 

The ſwallow tim, the river's watry face. Dryden. 


A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt s4imminy o'er 
The ocean's brow, and linking on the ſhore. 

(4-) Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides um o'er-the cover d land, 
And f:amen with diſſembled depths betray. 

To pa lightly; to glide along. 

Thin airy ſhapes o'er the furrows riſe, 

A dreadful ſcene ! and im before his eyes. Addiſon. 
When Ajax ſtrives fome rock's vaſt weight to throw, | 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, | 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and 5s#:ms along the main. 

: | Pope. 


Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever imming over the 


Dryden. 


memory. | Watts on the Mind. 
They tim over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial ſurvey, and 
never lead their diſciples into the depths of it. Watts. 
SK1/MBLESKAMBLE. adj. |[ 
plication from /camble,} Wandering ; wild. 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of skimbleskamble ſtuff, 

As puts me from my faith. | Shakeſp. 
Sk1'MMER, 2. from im.] A ſhallow veſſel with which 
the ſcum is taken off, | | 

Waſh your wheat in three or four waters, ſtirring it round; 
and with a immer, each time, take off the light. Mortimer. 


| Sxr'MwILK. n. ſ. | im and milk.) Milk from which the 


cream has been taken. 


Then cheeſe was brought: ſays Slouch, this e'en ſhall roll; 


This is immill, and therefore it ſhall go. 


Ling. 
SKIN. z. / ind, Daniſh.] 


1. The natural covering of 


the fleſh. It conſiſts of the caticle, outward ſkin, or ſcarf. 


kin, which is thin and inſenfible, and the cutis, or inner 
ſkin, extremely ſenſible. 2. Hide; pelt; that which is 
taken from animals to make parchment or leather, 3 


The body; the perſon: in ludicrous ſpeech. 4. A 
1.) The is conſumed to nothing, the in feeling rough 
(r.) — — * ing, g roug 


5 Harvey on Conſumptions. 
he prieſt on bins of off rings takes his caſe, 
And nightly viſions in his ſlumber ſees. 
4 On whole top he ſtrow d : 

wilde goat's ſhaggy ain; and then beſtow'd 
His own euch on it. 5 


Dryden. Zn. 


Chapman, 


© cover ſuperficially, 


Prior. not reſtored. 


bottom of the ſore. 


prior. To SkIx k. v. n. 


S«1'NKER., z. /. [from eint. 


[ A cant word formed by redu- SK INNER. 3. / [from tin. 


membrane, which may eaſily give way. 


Ss &- 1 


( 3. We meet with many of theſe dangerous civilitzes, 
wherein tis hard for a man to ſave both his n and his credit. 


IL Eftrange. 


To SKIN. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To flay ; to ſtrip or 


diveſt of the ſkin, 2. To cover with the ſkin, 3. To 
(1.) The beavers run to the door to make their eſcape, are 
there intangled in the nets, ſeized by the Indians, and immedi- 
ately s&inned. Ellis's Voyage. 
(2+) It will but in and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. rs 
Authority, though it err like others, 
Has yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, | 
That skins the vice o' th' top.  Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea. 
The wound was giinned; but the ſtrength of his thigh was 
| | Dryden. 
It only patches up and ins it over, but reaches not to the 
Locke. 
The laſt ſtage of healing, or 5kinning over, is called cicatri- 
zation. . Sharp's Surgery. 
(3-) What I took for ſolid earth was only heaps of rubbiſh, 


inned over with a covering of vegetables. Addiſon. 


Shakeſp. 


SK1'NFLINT. # /. | ſein and flint.) A niggardly perſon. 
SKINK. . J. [rcenc, Saxon.] 


1. Drink; any thing po- 

table. 2. Pottage. EP 
(2.) Scotch ink, which is a pottage of ſtrong nouriſhment, 
is made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled: jelly 
alſo of knuckles of veal. Bacon's Nat. Hi, 


[pcencan, Saxon.) To ſerve drink. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obſolete. 


One that ſerves drink, | 
I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt even now into my 
hand by an under tinter; one that never ſpake other Engliſh in 


his life, than eight ſhillings and fix pence, and you are welcome, 


fr, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Hang up all the poor hop drinkers, | | 
Cries old Sym, the king of Shinkers. Ben. Johnſon, 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill d- 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 


Which, empty d, the rude inter ftill reſtor'd. Dryden. 


SK1'NNED. 4dj. [from ſein.) Having the nature of ſkin or 
_ ſurface of things with a volatile ſpirit, will fix nothing in their 


leather ; hard ; callous. | 
When the ulcer'becomes foul, and diſcharges a naſty ichor, 


the edges in proceſs of time tuck in, and, growing Ainned and 


hard, give it the name of callous. Sharp's Surgery. 


A dealer in ſkins, or pelts. 


\ Sk1'nwiness. 2. J { from tin] The quality of being 


| ſkinny. 


Sxi'nny. adj. | from in.] Conſiſting of only ſkin; 
wanting fleſh. | | 
| Her choppy finger laying | 
Upon her 5kinny lips. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


Leaft the aſperity of theſe cartilages of the windpipe ſhould 
hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of a s&:nny ſubſtance, theſe 
annulary griſtles are not made round ; but where the gullet 
touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a ſoft 


Ray on the Creation, 


— His fingers meet 


In skinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addiſon's Ovid. 


To SKIP. 2. n. [ fquittire, Italian; e/quirer, Fr. I know not 


whether it may not come, as a diminutive, from ſcape.] 
To fetch quick bounds ; to paſs by quick leaps; to bound 


.. . lightly and joyfully. | 


Was not Iſrael a derifion unto thee ? Was he found amon 
thieves? For ſince thou ſpakeſt of him, thou 5ki}ped/t for joy. 
| TIP 5 Fer. xlviii. 27, 
The queen, bound with love's powerful'ft charm, 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : 


Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 


About the room were Aipping. 8 Drayton. 
At ſpur or ſwitch no more he Ait, | 
Or mended pace, mw Spaniard whipt. Hudibras, 
eee, 


S ©: 4 
—— The earth-born race 
O'er ev'ry hill and verdant paſture ſtray, 
Skip o'er the la ns, and by the rivers play. Blackmore. 
John sipted from room to room, ran up ſtairs and down 
ſtairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthnot”'s Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleaſing pain, 
And quick ſenſations gi from vein to vein. 
The amb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ip and play? 
To SKIP over. [© paſs without notice. | 
Pope Pius IT. was wont to ſay, that the former popes did 


Pope's Dunciad. 
Pope. 


wiſely to ſet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the donation 


of Conſtantine the Great to Sylveſter of St. Peter's patrimony 
were good or valid in law or no; the better to sip over the 
matter in fact, whether there was ever any ſuch thing at all or 
no. | | Bacon Apophthegms. 
A. gentleman made it a rule, in reading, o ti over all ſen- 
tences where he ſpied a note of admiration at the end. Sv1ft, 
To Sir. v. a. [eſquirer, Fr.] 1. To miſs ; to paſs. 2. In 
the quoted example ip is active or neuter, as over is 
thought an adverb or prepoſition, 
(r.) Let not thy ſword ip one: . 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard; 
He is an uſurer, Sbaleſp. Timon 
They who have a mind to fee the iſſue, may tip theſe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. „ 
(.) Although to engage very far in ſuch a metaphyſical 
ſpeculation were unfit, when I only endeavour co explicate 
fluidity, yet we dare not quite % it over, leſt we be accuſed of 
overſeeing it. ' Boyle. 
Sx1P, 2. /. [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 
He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometimes fetching a 
little /, as if he had ſaid his ſtrength had not yet forſaken him. 


Sidney. 


You will make ſo large a ip as to caſt yourſelf from the land 

into the water, | | 
 Sx1'pJack. 2. /. | tip and jace.] An upſtart. 

The want of ſhame or brains does not, preſently entitle every 
little s#7pjack to the hoard's end in the cabinet. L' Eftrange. 
Sk1pkKENNEL. 2. [ip and kennel.] A lackey ; a foot- 

boys. | 
SK1/PPER. 2. 

boy. | 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, not I, ſays 
the 1 per. L'Eſtrange. 


| fe [ ſchipper, Dutch. ] A ſhipmaſter or ſhip- 


No doubt you will return very much improved. Ves, refined 


like a Dutch ier from a whale-fiſhing. Congreve. 
Sx1'pyET. 2. /. {Probably from hip] A ſmall boat. Not 
uſed. | 1 | 
Upon the bank they fitting did eſpy 
A — damſel, dreſſin of her hate, | 3 Sf TL 
By whom a little sk3pfert floating did appear. Fairy Queen, 


SxIRUISsA. 2. { [from ys and carm, Welſh, the ſhout of 


war: whence y/garm, and y/garmes, old Britiſh words, 


Maes a naw *ſgarmes a wnan, ſays an ancient writer. 
Eſcarmouche, French.] 1. A flight fight: leſs than a ſet 
battle. 2. A conteſt ; a contention. - 

1.) One battle, yes, a s#irmſh more there was 

With adverſe fortune fought by Catriſmand ; 

Her ſubje&s mot revolt. 20 Philihss Briton, 

(2) There is a kind of war betwixt ſignior Benedick 
and her: they never meet but there's a skirm/b of wit. Shakeſ), 

Theſe tirmiſhes expire not with the firſt propugners of the 
opinioas : they perhaps began as ſingle duellers ; but then they 
ſoon have their partiſans and abettors, who not only enhance but 

intail the fend to poſterity. 

To SK1'RMISH. v. 2. [eſtarmoucher, Fr. from the noun.] 

To fight looſely ; to fight in 
hock of the main battle. 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will; | | 

Though broken, ſcatter'd, fled, they skirmiſh till, Fairfax. 

A gentleman volunteer, gtirmiſping with the enemy before 

Worceſter, was run through his arm in the middle of the biceps 

with a (word, and ſhot with a muſket-bullet in the fame ſhoulder. 


Viſeman ; Surgery, 


— 


of Athens. . 


' More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


tate. 3 Changeable; fickle. 


$4 mg, 
. 
* 


Decay of Piety. 
parties before or after the 


8 K I 
I'll paſs by the little tir miſbings on either tide, 
SKI'RMISHER. 2. / [from ftirmiſh.}) He who 


To 


Atterbury. 
ſkirmiſhes. 
| Ainſworth, 
SKIRAE, v. 4. | This word ſeems to be derived from 
rein, Saxon, pure, clean; unleſs it ſhall be rather de- 
duced from axiglaw.] To ſcour; to ramble over in order 
to elcar 
Send out more horſes, irre the country round; 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To Skik RH. v. . To ſcour; to ſcud; to run in haſte. 
We ll make them irre away as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Aſſyrian lings. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
SKI RRE T. 2. | ſiſarum, Latin.] A plant. 
Skirrets are a ſort of roots prop by ſeed, Mortimer. 
SKIRT. 2. J. | ſeiorte, Swediſh.) 1. The looſe edge of a 
- garment ; that part which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. 3. Edge; margin; 
__ z extreme part. 
1.) It's but a nightgown in reſpect of yours; cloth of gold 
and cuts, fide . shirts, _—_ 8 with a bluiſh 
tinſel, Shakeſp. Much ado about Nathing. 
As Samuel turned about to go away, be laid hold upon the 
Mirt of his mantle, and it rent. | 1 Sam. xv. 27. 
(2.) A narrow lace, or a ſmall rt of ruffled linen, which 
runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, and crofles the 
breaſt, being a part of the tucker, is called the modeſty piece. 


SE ; 3 Aadiſon. 
(3.) He ſhould feat himſelf at Athie, upon the irt of that 
unquiet country. Spenſer on Ireland. 
| Ye mils, that riſe 

From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy s&irts with gold, 


In honour to the world's great Author rife. Milton. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 1 

To life prolong'd, and promis d race, I now 

Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt s&irts 

Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. Milton. 


The northern tirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conqueſts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which ſeems to have ſecured the other is the ſtony and ſandy de- 


ſarts, through which no army can paſs. Temple. 
Upon the irt 3 
Of Arragon our ſquander'd s he rallies. Dryden. 
To SKIRT, v. 4. [from the noun.] To border; to run 
along the edge. 5 ä 
Temple 5kirteth this hundred on the waſte (ide. Carew. 
——— Of all thee bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champions rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers and wide 5kirted meads, 
We make thee lady. IÞ# Poets Shahkeſp. 
— — The middle pair | 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton. 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, | 
Level and wide, and s&zrted round with wood. Addiſon. 


Dark cyprefles the skirting ſides adorn'd, 


And gloomy eugh trees, which for ever mourn d. Harte. 


SKI TTISH. adj. Le, Daniſh ; ſchew, Dutch.] 1. Shy; 


eaſily frighted. 


2. Wanton; volatile; haſty; precipi- 


(I.) A xeſtiff hits jade had gotten a trick of riſing ſtart- 
Nrange. 


and flying 2 own-ſhadow. BR 
(2.) Now expectation, tickling «kittifþ ſpirits, 
9 810 on 12 * 90 r 
He ſtill reſolv'd, to mend the matter, 
T' adhere and cleave the obſtinater; 
And ſtill the iti ſber and looſer, 
Her freaks appear d to fit the cloſer. | | 
.) — Some men ſleep in skittifo fortune's hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. _ , | Shakeſd. 
— Such as I am, all true lovers arez. 
Unſtaid and ittiſb in all notions elſe, | 
Save in the conſtant image of the creature | 
That is belov'd. 5 | Shakeſp. Tavelfth Night. 
Sx1!'TTISHLY. adv. [ from ftittifh, ] Wantonly ; uncer- 


Sbaleſp. 


Tas. 


HS ho „ 


Sci rrisun rss. 2. , [from Aitiiſb.] Wantonneſs; (1.) The mountains: their broad backs upheave 
fickleneſs. | * Int the clouds, their tops aſcend the Sky. | Milton. 
SKONC E, . 3 [See ScoxcE.] | The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
Reinard ranſacketh every corner of his wily shoxce, and be- _ _— uz 0 1d ES * | Roſcommon. 
Rirreth the utmoſt of his nimble ſtumps to quit his coat from aiſe a Þ 15 2 „ 97.7, night involve the Hics. Dryden. 
their Jaws. L Carew. (2.) —— E t underer 8 bolt 70 know, 


a | i 5 Shy planted, Hatters all rebel ing coaſts, Shakeſ,. mb. 
ScekEN. 3. , [ eſcran, eſcrein, French, which Minſhew What is ah; 4 ks 1 
derives from ſecerniculum, Latin. Nimis wiolenter ut ſolet, hat is this knowledge but the y ſtol n fire, 


a For which the thief ſtill chain'd in ice doch fit ? Dawes. 
ſays Skinner, which may be true as to one of the ſenſes ; Wide is the fronting Pura and 0 ye ek, 2 


but if the firſt ſenſe of Arten be a kind of coarſe eve or With adamantine columns threats the 54p. Dryden. 
riddle, it may perhaps come, if not from cribram, from ( 3.) Thou wert beuter in thy grave, than to anſwer wich thy 
ſome of the deſcendants of cerno.] 1. A riddle or coa:ſe uncovered body this extremity of the ies. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
eve. 2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather is kept We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
off. 3. Shelter; concealment. In ten degrees of more indulgent s#es ; 
(1.) A ſkuttle or zbreen to rid ſoil fro the corn, Twſſer. —Nor at the coarſenels of our heav'n repine, . ; 
855 To cheapen fans or buy a ſcreen. . Though o'er our heads the frozen Pletads ſhine. Ad iſon. 
So long condemn'd to fires and ſcreens, OKY'EY. adj, [ from // Not very elegantly formed. 
You dread the waving of theſe greens. Anon. Ethereal. | | 
(3.0 - Fenc'd from day, by night's eternal treen 3 A breath thou art, 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myſelf unizen. Dryden. Servile to all the ey influences, | 
To SKNnEEN, v. 4. [from the noun 1. To riddle; to ſift. That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 
A term yet uſed among maſons when they fift ſand for Hourly aftlict, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


mortar. 2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather. SxY'coLous. 2. J. ey and colour. ] An azure colour; 
3. To keep off light or weather. 4. To ſhelter; to the colour of the tky. 


protect. 3 | A ſolution as clear as water, with only a light touch of y- 
(3.) The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to 54-227 : colour, but nothing near ſo high as the ceruleous tincture of 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, ſilver. Boyle. 
Sleep did his office. Dryden. SkKyY'COLOURED, adj. [y and colour] Blue; azure; like 
The waters mounted up into the air; their interpoſition be- the ſky. PTE | | 
twixt the earth and the ſun green and fence off the heat, other- This your Ovid himſelf has hinted, when he-tells us that the 
wiſe inſupportable. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt, blue water-nymphs are dreſſed in 5kycoloured garments. Acddif. 
4. — Ajax interpos d 1 SKY DY b. adj. | fry and dye.] Coloured like the {ky. 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and green d Laertes' ſon, There figs, Aydyed, a purple hue diſcloſe. Pate. 


When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him fore. \- Phill. Sxzy inn. adi os 1 11 Ion 
He that travels with them is to treen them, and get them out a 1 3 nv — * 
when they have run themſelves into the briars. | Lecke. 1 The pale d — 1 | 
His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make mouths at their O'er the sky'd mountain to the ſhado Y 
| | *. ꝛour owy vale. hom ſon. 
r e ee eee e ne, ator, SKY 18H, adj. {from y.] Coloured by the ether; approach- 
The ſcales, of which the ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed, are deſigned Ing the ſky. 


to fence the orifices of the ſecretory duts of the miliary glands, Ot this flat a mountain you have made, 
and to Areen the nerves from external injuries. Cbeyne. = o'ertop old Pelion, or the 5ky:i/h head | | 
Skve. adj. [Of this word there is found uo ſatisfactory de- Ot blue Olympus,  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


rivation.] Oblique fidelong. It is moſt uſed in the es fog bn 
adverb aſtue. — _ 


Several have imagined that this aue pofture of cb 8 e next proceeded to the 5 ark, mounting up by a proper 

| = — 2s * ri 8 5 art Ke eur, Ge ſcale of notes, and 3 falling to the ground with a very 
the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed a 8 Aar ER 3 | Stefator. 

very paradiſe. . Bentley. KYLIGHT. 2. /. [ ey and light.] A window placed in a 
To Skulk. v. a. To hide ; to lurk in fear or malice. e 3 
Diſcover d, and defeated of your prey, | A monſtrous fowl dropt through the 5sky/ight, near his wife's 

You ulld behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. Dryden. Partment. ; Arbuthnot and Pope, 
While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, SKY'ROCKET. #. /. | ſey and rocket, ) A kind of firework, 


And private intereſts 24e behind the ſhield. Young. Which flies high, and burns as it flies. 5 

SKULL. 2. / [ ftiola, Iſlabdick; tutti, Handick, a head.] I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
| a 5 7 * » bl — | | 1 i 1 4 

1. The bone that incloſes the head : it is made up of ſe- —_ ſtar, as a shyrocket diſcharged by an hand — 

veral pieces, which, being joined together, form a conſi- : | 5 Al acadiſon. 

derable cavity, which contain the brain as in a box, and 8B. 2 / 1. A puddle . ſinſ. 2. A plane of fone : as, 


NAA ee en, de . . a marble fab, 
4 3 N Lead. See 3 SLAB adj. [A word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame original with 
(i.) Some lay in dead mens 2; and inthoſe holes, Aabber, or flaver.) Thick ; viſcous ; glutinous. 
Where eyes did once inhabit, chere were crept, . Noſe of Turk, and Tarrar's lips 


As twere in ſcorn of eyes, ret ing ems. Shakeſp. R. III. Finger of birth-ſtrangl'd babe, 
—— With redoadled frokrs he pies bis head * Dirch-deliver'd by a drab ; 


© But drives the baner'd aul within the braibs. Dryden. Make the gruel thick and ſlab. Sbateſp. Mach. 
(2.) Repair to the river where jou have ſeen them ſwim in To SLA'BBER, v. . [ * Aabberen, Dutch. } 1. To 
skulls or ſhoals. rep VPyalton. let the lpittle fall from the mouth; to drivel. 2. To ſhed 


Skru'LLCAP. 2. /. — 4 | or pour any thing. | 
SxuU'LLCAP. 3. [caffida, Latin.] A plant. 7 SLARBEBR. v. a. [awer is the word uſed.) 1. To 
SKY. 1 /. | fey, Datiſh | 1. The region which ſurrounds ſmear with ſpittle. 2. To ſhed ; to ſpill, 

this earth beyond the atmoſphere. It is taken for the (1.) He flabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his 


whole region without the earth, 2; The heavens, 3. t tongue, Arbuthnot's Hift. of 7. Bull. 
The weather ; the climate. — 8 2 | 


To SLACK. 


S$S.L A 


| (2.) The milk-pan and cream-pot ſo fabber'd and toſt 
Tha . is — and cheeks is half loft. Ti uſer. 
Sta'BBERER, 2. . [from ſabber.]} He who flabbers; an 
idiot. . 
SLa'BBY. adj. [The ſame with ſab.) 1. Thick ; viſcous, 
Not uſed. 2. Wet ; floody : in low language. 
(1.) In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intemperies, //ab 


and greaſy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be uſed. 


1 3 ** eman's Surgery. 
2.) When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom 

70 rid the flabby — paſs not by. PP ay. 
SLACK. adj. [rleac, Saxon; flaken, Ilandick ; y/laet, 
Welſh ; /axus, Latin.) 1. Not tenſe ; not hard drawn; 
looſe. 2. Relaxed; weak; not holding faſt. 3. Re- 


miſs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 4. Not 


violent; not rapid. 5. Not intenſe. 
(1.) The vein in the arm is that which Aretzus commonly 
opens ; and he gives a particular caution in this caſe to make a 


act compreſſion, for fear of exciting a convulſion. Arbuthn. 
2.) — All his joints relax'd : 
From his /lack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed. Milton. 


(3.) Thus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in 


that, if ſo be our zeal and devotion to God ward be flack, the 
alacrity and fervour of others ſerveth as a preſent ſpur. Hooker. 


Seeing his ſoldiers Aach and timorous, he reproved them of 


cowardice and treaſon. Knolles. 
Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ſhape, | 
That /ack devotion ſhould his thunder ſcape. Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. Hudibras. 


4.) —— Their pace was formal, grave, and lack: 
His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. _— 
(5.) A handful of cl dried hops ſpoil many pounds, by 


taking away their plealant ſmell. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


To SLAck. 7. x. [from the adjective.) 1. To be re- 
Toa SLA'CKEN, miſs ; to neglect. 2. To loſe the power 
of coheſion. 3. To abate. 4. To languiſh ; to fail; to 
flag. Ainſworth. 


(1.) When thou ſhalt yow a vow unto the Lord, lack not to 
pay it. Deut. xxiii. 21. 


(2.) The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that it appears to be 
cold; but water excites it again, whereby it lachs and crumbles 


into fine powder. | Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
3.) ——— Whence theſe raging fires 
Will /acker, if his breath ſtir not their flames. Milton. 
| | v. a. 1. To looſen; to make leſs tight. 

To SLa'cxEn. I 2. To relax; to remit. 3. To eaſe; to 


mitigate. Philips ſeems to have uſed it by miſtake for 


Aale. 4. To remit for want of eagerneſs. 5. Tocauſe 


to be remitted; to make to abate. 6. To relieve ; to 
unbend. 7. To withhold ; to uſe leſs liberally. 8. To 
crumble; to deprive of the power of coheſion. 9. To 
neglect. 10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or for- 
cible. 2 420 9 
(r.) Ah! youth, that wiſh forbear; 
Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. | 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our flacken'd fails 


Dryden. 
Had ſtill at Aulis waited h 


ſlackly tended, and the hard reſtraint, which they were uſed 
unto, now /lacked, they grow more looſe. 
_— If there be cure or charm 
o reſpite ar deceive, or lack the pai 
Of this ill manſion. 6 wy 
on our account has Jove, 


Milton's Par, Loft. 


Indulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant 


ut 
; fefted 


SLAG. 2. . The droſs or recrement of metal. 


SLA1E, #. / A weaver's reed. 


SLA 
Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might fack 


His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toil. 

(4-) My guards 
Are you, great pow'rs, and th' unbated ſtrength 
Of a firm conſcience ; which ſhall arm each & | 
Ta'en for the ſtate, and teach me /lack no pace. Ben. John. 

With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they „lach their _ 

| Milton. 

(5. ) You may ſooner by imagination quicken or fack a mo- 


Philips, 


tion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier to make a dog go 


ſlower than make him ſtand ſtill. Bacon. 

This doctrine muſt ſuperſede and flacken all ind and en- 
deavour, which is the loweſt degree of that which hath been 
promiſed to be accepted by Chriſt; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, : 
The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 


Than prompt her todo _ may merit praiſe, Milton. 
Balls of this metal lac d Atlanta's pace, | 
And on the ain rous youth beftow'd the race. Waller. 


One conduces to the poet's aim, which he is driving on in 
every line: the other s/ackens his pace, and diverts him from his 


way. Dryden, 
(6.) Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to lacten and unbend his cares, | 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r 33 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham. 


(7.) He that fo ly is good, muſt of neceſſity hold his 
virtue to you, whoſe worthineſs would ſtir it up where it wanted, 
rather than act it where there is ſuch abundance. Sbateſp. 

(3.) Some unſlacked lime cover with aſhes, and let it ſtand 
till rain comes to ach the lime; then ſpread them together. 

| | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(9.) Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 

From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine ? | 

lf then they chanc'd to slack ye, 

We could controul them. .” FShakeſd. King Lear, 
This — chance, that thus much favoureth, 

He s/acks not. : Daniel's Civil War. 

Slack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 


Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

 _ (10.) I ſhould be griev'd, young prince, to think my pre- 
ſence | 

Unbent your thoughts, and 5s/acken'd em to arms. Addiſon, 


SLACK. #. . [ from the verb To fach.] Small coal; 


coal — in ſmall parts: as, facked lime turns to 
waer., 7 


SLa'CKLY. ade. [from flack.) 1. Looſely ; not tightly 3 


not cloſely. 2. Negligently ; remiſsly. 
(2.) That a king's children ſhould be fo convey'd, 
So slackly ed, and the ſearch ſo ſlow 
That could not trace them. Shakeſp. Cymbeline.. 


SLa'cxnEss. . / [from Hack.] 1. Looſeneſs ; not tight- 


neſs. 2. Negligence ; inattention ; remiſſneſs, 3. Want 
of tendency. Weakneſs ; not force; not intenſeneſs. 
(.) It concerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, 
that the looſeneſs and lacie of men may not cauſe the com- 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. ' Hooker... 
 - '—— Theſe thy offices, | 
So rarely kind, are as-interpreters — 
Of my behind-hand slachneſs. baheſp. Winter's Tale. 
From man's effeminate slachneſ# it begins, | 
Who ſhould better hold his place 2 
By wiſdem, and ſuperior gifts receiv d. Milton's Par, Loft. 
When they have no diſpoſition to ſhoot” out above their 
re is a slackgeſs to heal, and a cure is 229 ef- 
OT ECT DE i Surgery. 
(4.) Through the «lackneſs of motion, or long — 
from the air, it might gather ſome aptneſs to. putrefy. 
Brerewood, 
Not only the calces but the glaſſes of metal may be of differ- 
ing colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have ob- 
ſerved about the glaſs or dag of copper. B). 


Linfroorth. 


+ 1 


S L A 8 L A 


Stain, The participle paſſive of /ay. 
The slain of the Lord ſhall be many. 
— The king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; | | 
has thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he flew the lain. 


Iſa. Ixvi. 16. 


After the Alander of moſt ſtepmothers, 


IILey'd unto you. Shakeſp. 


SLA'NDERER. #./. [from ſlander.) One who belies ano- 
ther; one who lays falſe imputations on another. 


In your fervants ſuffer any offence againſt yourſelf rather than 


| Dryden. againſt God: endure not that they ſhould be railers or fanderers, 

To SLAKE. v. a. [from flack, inner; from flock, Iſlandick, tell-tales or ſowers of difſenfion. 3 

to quench, Mr. Lye.) 1. To quench; to extinguiſh. —— Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou ſſanderer. Dryden. 

2. It is uſed of lime; ſo that it is uncertain whether the SLa'NDEROUS. adj. [from ſlander.) 1. Uttering reproach - 

original notion of To lack or /lake lime be to powder or ful falſehoads. 2. Containing re proachful falſehoods ; ca- 
quench it. ä lumnious. 

- He did always ftrive CD) 


What king fo ſtrong 


1.) 
Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, 


And ale the heavenly fire that raged evermore. Spenſer. 
— If I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 1 

It could not ale mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. Shak. H. VI. 


S She with her cold hand gate: 


Can tie the gall up in the ſland rous tongue? 
To me belongs 8 

The care to ſhun the blaſt of land rous tongues: 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleis name. Po e. 

(2+) I was never able till now to choke the mouth of ſuch de- 


S52hefp, 


tractors, with the certain knowledge of their Handerous untruths. 


His ſpirits, the ſparks of life, and chills his heart. Craſhaw. 
| Sj enjer on I id, 


From 8 head 5 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his co to fed : 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare | 
To quench the ſacred * and ale his hair. Dryden. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, 
And with the cryſtal ſtream their thirſt at pleaſure ale. 
| Blackmore's Creation. 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 
Amidſt the running ftream he lakes his thirſt. Addiſ. Cato. 
(2.) That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, and ga- 
thered before any rain had fallen to dale it. Woodward. - 


To SLAKE, v. #, [This is apparently from fact.] 1. To 
grow leſs tenſe ; to be relaxed. 2. Togo out ; to be ex- 
tinguiſhed. | | 

(1.) If ſhe the body's nature did partake, 
Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength decay; 
But when the body's ſtrongeſt finews s/ake, 


We lay theſe honours on this man, 

To eaſe ourſelves of divers fland'rous loads. Shak. J. Caf. 

As by flattery a man opens his botom to his mortal enemy, 

ſo by detraction and a flarderous miſreport he ſhuts the ſame to 
his beſt friends. 5 South, 
SLA'NDEROUSLY. adv. [f rom ſlanderous.] Calumnivully ; 
with falſe reproach. h 

I may the better ſatisfy them who object theſe doubts, and 


 flanderouſly bark at the courſes which are held againſt that 
traiterous earl and his adherents. | Spenſer on Ireland. 


They did flanderouſly object, 
How that they durſt not hazard to preſent 
In perſon their defences, | 
SLANG. The preterite of ling. | 

David /lang a ſtone, and ſmote the Philiſtine. 
SLawnk. 2 /. [alga marina.] An herb. 


Dan. Civ. War. 


1 Sam . XVil * 


Ainſw. 


Then is the ſoul moſt aftive, quick, and gay. 
(2.) She perceiving that his flame did fake, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy's fake, | Brown. 
To SLaM. v.a. [lema, Iflandick ; /chlagen, Dutch.] To 
ſlaughter ; to cruſh. A word not uſed but in low con- 
verlation. | | 


To SLA'NDER. v. a. ſeſclaundrie, French; ſeandalum, 


Lat in.] To cenſure falſely ; to belie. 
m— — Slander Valentine 
With falſehood, cowardice, and poor deſcent. 
He hath flandered thy ſervant unto the king. 2 Sam. xix. 27. 
| Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and ander- 
ing it. 
: hats do'ft __ — the throne invade, 
B ice harden d in th dering trade; 
39 heay'n for — befall, ; 
And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall. 
Of all her dears ſhe never ſlander d one, 
But cares not if a thouſand are undone. Pofe. 
SLA'NDER. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. Falſe invective. 2. 
Diſgrace; reproach. 3. Diſreputation; ill name. 
(..) When anders do not live in tongues ; 
When cut-purſes come not to throngs. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 


Shak. 


SLANTLX. 
SLA'NTWISE. 


n 


SLANT. | adj. [from flanghe, a ſerpent, Dutch. 
Davies, SLA'NTING. 4 Skinner. ] Oblique ; not direct; not per- 
pendicular. 5 — | 

Late the clouds 


Jubing, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, | 
ine the ſlant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 
The ſun round the globe deſcribes th æquator line, ä 
By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey | 
With a direct or with a /anting ray, | 
In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. Blac n. 
ad. [from ſlant.) Obliquely ; not per- 
pendicularly ; ſlope. | 
Some maketh a hollowneſs half a foot deep, 


With fower ſets in it, ſet /antwiſe aſleep. Tuſſer. 


Whitgifte. SLAP. n. /. { ſchlap, Germ.] A blow. Properly with 
the hand open, or with ſomething rather broad than 
ſharp. 

The laugh, the flap, the jocund curſe go round. 

P. adv. {trom the noun. ] With a ſudden and violent 

blow, | 


Peg's ſervants complained ;, and wi they offered to come into 
the warehouſe, then & 


Thomſon. 


ait went the yard /ap over their noddle. 
Arbuthu. Hift. of J. Bull. 


Shakeſp. K. L. To SLAP. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike with a ſlap. 


Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, | 


: : Here ſtroak' d his chin, and cock'd his hat; 
1 my conſul with our harms, Then app d his hand upon the board, : 
That let him go: And thus the youth put in his word. 383 
- So in our cenſure of the ſtate SL a'pPDASH. artery. [ rom /lap and aaſh.] All at once: 
We ſtill do wander, | as any thing broad falls with a /b into the water, and 
And make the careful magiſtrate | daſhes it about. A low word, 
The mark of Ben. John ſ. Cat. 


m—_— dejected by the {landers and calumnies of bad 


And yet, af daſb, is all again 


ev'ry. ſine w, nerve, and vein. | Be. 


men, becauſe our integrity ſhall then be cleared by him who To SLAsH. v. @. { flaſa, to ſtrike, Iſlandick.] 1. To cut; 


cannot err in judgment. Nelſon. 
„ (2.) Thou / * of thy heavy mother's wombd! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins. Shakeſp, R. III. 


(3-) Tou ſhall not find me, daughter, 


to cut with long cuts. 


. 2. Tolaſh. Slaſs is improper, 
(2.) Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, . that us'd to flaſh | 


The vig'rous ſteeds that drew his lord's calaſh, 
To Peggy's fide inclin'd, 
/ 


Ning. 


2 


$'L A 
To Stash. wv. n. To firike at random with a (word; to 
lay about him. | 
The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hing and flaſhing at their idle ſhades. 


Fairy Queen. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties trom his book, | 


Like //ajhing Bentley with his delp'rate hook. Pope. 
SLas1i. 1. / [from the verb.] 1. Cut; wound. 2. A 
cut iu cloth. 
(1.) Some few received ſome cuts and laſbes that had drawn 
blood. | | Clarendon. 
(2.) ——— What? this a ſleeve ? 
tc:e's ſnip and nip, and cut, and fliſh and fla}, 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſþ. 
Diſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate : 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler ; | 
The king's own body was a ſampler. Prior. 


Srarcu. =. /. (A ſea term.] The middle part of a rope 
or cable that hangs down looſe, Bailey. 


SLATE. 2. /. [from ſlit: fate is in ſome counties a crack; 
or from eſclate, a tile, French. ] A grey ſtone, eaſily bro- 
ken into thin plates, which are uſed to cover houſes, or 
to write upon. | 

A 1quare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a fate as it is con- 
ceived in the mind. | Grew's Coſm. 
A imall piece of a flat fate the ants laid over the hole of 
their neit, when they foreſaw it would rain. Addiſ. S. ect. 
To Ry TE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the roof; 
co THC, | 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 

VWouid raiſe a houſe about two ſtories, 

A lyrick ode would ate. | Swift. 
SLA TEN. 2. J. [from Aate.] One who covers with ſlates or 
tiles. 


SLA'TT=RN. nf. [/laetti, Swediſh.) A woman negligent, 
not elegant or nice. | 
Without the raiſing of which ſum, 
You dare not be ſo troubleſome | 
To pinch the flatterns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do, | Hudibras. 
We may always obſerye, that a goſſip in politicks is a fat- 


tern in her family. Addiſon's Freeh. 
The ſallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, 
And love can make a /flattern of a ſlut. Dryden. 


Beneath the Jamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 
The new-ſcour'd mantua and the flattern air. Gay. 


Srl v. adj. [from flate.] Having the nature of ſlate. 
All the ſtone that is s/a/y, with a texture long, and parallel 
to the ſite of the ſtratum, will ſplit only lengthways, or hori- 
zontally ; and, if placed in any other poſition, tis apt to give 
way, ſtart, and burſt, when any conſiderable weight is laid upon 
it 


SLAVE x. [eſclave, French. It is ſaid to have its ori- 
ginal from the Slawz, or Sclawonians, ſubdued and ſold by 
the Venetians.] 1. One mancipated to a maſter ; not a 
freeman ; a dependant. 2. One that has loſt the power 
of reſiſtance. 3. It is uſed proverbially for the loweſt 
ſtate of life. 
(1.) The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice | 
Improper for a gave. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Thou elviſn markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 6 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity 


The slave of nature, and the ſon of hell. Shakeſp. R. III. 
Of gueſts he makes them a ve: 5 
Inhoſpitably. Milton. 


Tbe condition of ſervants was different from what it is now, 
they being generally dlaves, and ſuch as were bought and ſold 
for money. South, 


Wamdvard on Foffils. 


To 


S L A 
Perſpe&ive a painter muſt not want; Jet without ſubjecting 
ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to become 5s/aves of it. Dryden, 

To-morrow, fhould we thus expreis our friendſhip, 

Each might receive a ga. ve into his arms: N 

This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun's the laſt 

That cer ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. Adiliſon's Cato. 
(2.) Saves to our pattions we become, and then | 

It grows impotiib!c to govern men. Waller. 


When once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, and are be- 
come s/awves to thei: paſſions and luſts, then are they moſt diſ- 
poſed to doubt of the exiſtence of God. Wilkins. 

(3.) Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe he pcoreſt ave. 

| Nelſon. 
To SLavs. v.n [from the noun.] Todrudge ; to moil; 
to coil. 
Had women been the makers of our laws, | 
The men thould A at cards from morn to might. Sevift, 


SLA'VER. ». /. | ſaliva, Latin; flefa, Iſlandick.] Spit- 
tle running from the mouth; drivel. | 


Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad communicates its venom 
not only by urine, but by the humidity and s/aver of its mouth, 


which will not conſiſt with truth. Beroun. 
Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 
It is the aver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 


To SLAVENY. v. u. 
with ſpittle. 2. To emit ſpittle. 
(1.) Should 1 
Saver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 
That mount the capitol; join gripes with hands | 
ade hard with hourly falſehood as with labour. Shateſþ. 
(2. Miſo came with ſcowling eyes to deliver a slavering 


[from the noun.] 1. To be ſmeared 


% 


good · morrow to the two ladies. wy Sidney. 
| Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and Slawver it, 
In vain, againſt the people's fav'rite ? Swift. 


a'VER. v. a. To ſmear with drivel, 

Twitch'd by the flave, he mouths it more and more, 

Till with white froth his gown is 5s/aver'd o'er. Dryden. 

SLa'vERER. 2. /. ¶ flabbaerd, Dutch; from flawver.] One 
who cannot hold his ſpittle; a driveller; an idiot. 


SLa'veny. . /. [from flave.) Servitude ; t 
of a ſlave ; the offices of a ſlave. We 
If my diſſentings were out of errour, weakneſs, or obſtinacy, 

yet no man can think it other than the badge of a very, by 
ſavage rudeneſs and importunate obtruſions of violence to have 
the miſt of his errour diſpelled. King Charles. 


he condition 


SLA'UGHTER. . / {onflaugr, Saxon, from rlzgan, 


rlezan, to ſtrike or 


kill.} Maſſacre; deſtruction by the 
ſword. | 


| Sinful Macduff, 
They were all truck for thee ! | 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell 5/aughter on their fouls. Shakeſp. 
On each hand aug hter and gigantick deeds, 
The pair you ſee, . | 
ow friends below, in cloſe embraces join ; 
But when they leave the ſhady realms of night, 
With mortal heat each ether ſhall purſue:  _ + 
What wars, what wounds, what laughter ſhall enſue ? Dryd. 


SLA\UGHTER. v. a. ber the noun.) To maſſacre; 
to ſlay; to kill with the ſword. 
Voour caſtle is ſurpriz'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely laughter d. | Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
SLa'uGHTER HOUSE. #. . {| ſlaughter and houſe. ] Houſe 
in which beaſts are killed for the butcher, - TS 
Away with me, all you whoſe fouls abhor 
Th' uncleanly favour of a s/aughterhouſe ; 


For I am ſtiff d with the ſmell of fin. Shakeſp. 


J. LAaug bier and man.] One em- 


Macbeth. 
Milton. 


SLA'UGHTE 3 MAR. f. 


ployed in killing. 


3 LE 
The mad mothers with their howls con fus d 
Do break the clouds ; as did the wives of Jewry, 


At Herod's bloody hunting s/aughtermen. | 
Ten chas'd by one, | 


Shateſp. Hen. V. 81 


_ 


S L & 


ſubſtance. This ſeems to be of the ſame race with ſecge, 
or from To ley. $ | 
ED. 2. / [| fled, Daniſh ; fedde, Dutch.] A carriage 


drawn without wheels. 


Are now each one the s/aughterman of twenty. —Shakeſp. The ald, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
See, thou fight · t againſt thy — Theſe all muſt be prepar d. Dry en. 
2 — vt, SLE'DDE». adj. [from fled.) Mounted on a ſled. 
| . | —_ „ th So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, | 
9 EROUS. adj. [from Haug bter.] Deſtructive;; He ſmote the sledded Polack on the ice. Shateſp. 
murderous. ; ; 
[ have ſupt full with horrours : SLEDGE. #. / [fleeg, Saxon; flegg:a, Iſlandick.] 1. 4 


Direneſs familiar to my s{aughterous thoughts 


Cannot once ſtart me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
 Sta'visn. adj. (from ſlave.) Servile ; mean; baſe ; de- 
pendant. | 


— — A thing 
More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering | 3 
A flave without a knock. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 

Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 

You uſe in abjeRt and in s/avi/h part, 
Becauſe you bought them. 
| — The ſupreme God, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as 5/awifh officers of vengeance, 
Would ſend a gliſt ring guardian, if need were, 


To keep my life and honour unaſſail d. Milton. 
Thoſe are the labour'd births of awiſb brains; 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. 5 Denham. 
—— $/awiſh bards our mutual loves rehearſe | 
In lying ſtrains and ignominious verſe. Prior, 


SLA'VISHLY. adv, {from flawiſh.) Servilely ; meanly. 


SLa/visuness. #. /. [from flaviſh.] Servility ; mean- 
neſs. 


To SLAY. v. a. preter. flew ; part. pail. fuin. | Aaban, 
Gothick ; flean, Sax. /achten, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To 
kill; to butcher ; to put to death. | | 

Her father's brother 
Would be her lord; or ſhall I ſay her uncle? 
Or he that eau her brothers and her uncle? 

Tyrant, ſhew thy face: 

If thou be'ſt lain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me till. 


I 
I {aw under the altar the ſouls of them that were ain for the 
word of God. | Red. vi. 2. 


Slay and make ready. Gen. xliu. 16. 
Wrath killeth the tooliſh man, and envy 5s/ayeth the filly one. 


" Shak. R. III. 


: Fob, v. 2. 
Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train; 
All much lamented, all in battle lain. Dryden's An. 
He muſt | 
By blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And ay the-monarehs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 


SLa'veR. . J. [from ay. 
ſtroyer. | | 
Witneſs the guiltleſs blood poured oft on ground; 

The crowned often ſlain, the layer crown'd. Fairy Queen. 


Killer 3 


They ilewv hoſe that were layers of their countrymen, Abbot. 


The lauer ot himſelf yet ſaw I there; 
The gore con. cal'd was clotted in his hair: 
With eyes half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen foul away. Dryden. 


SLEavs, n. J [Of this word I know not well the mean- 


ing: ſeawe ſilk is explained by Gorldman, floccus ſericus, 
a Tock of filk ; and the women ftill ſay, ſeave the ſill, 


for untwift it. Ainſvorih calls a weaver's ſhuttle or 
reed a ſlay. To fley is to part a twiſt into ſingle 


fibres. 
— Ilona fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, 
The banks with daffadillies dight 
Wich graſs like leave was matted. 


Sbaleſp. Merch. of Ven. 


murderer; de- 


Drayton's Oyntbia. | 
SLIAZT. adj, | often written /kezy, | Weak; wanting SLEEKLY- adv. [from ſizes. } Smoothly ; gloſſily. 


large heavy hammer. 2. A carriage without wheels, or 
with very low wheels; properly a fled. See S. b. 
(1.) They him ſpying, both with greedy force, 
At once upon him ran, and him beſet, 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel, without remorſe, 
And on his ſhield like iron edges bet. Fairy Queen, 
The painful ſmith, with force of fervent heat, z 
The hardeſt iron ſoon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy 5/edge he can it beat, 
And faſhion to what he it liſt apply. Slenſer. 
The uphand gledge is uſed by under-workmen, when the Work 
is not of the largeſt, yet requires help to batter and draw it out: 
they uſe it with both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift 
their hammer higher than their head. Moon. 
It would follow that the quick ſtroke of a light hammer 
ſhould be of greater efficacy, than any ſofter and more gentle 
ſtriking of a great edge. Wilkins's Mathematical Mz7ich. 
(2.) In Lancaſhire they uſe a fort of Sledge made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one hore. 


| Mortimer s Huſbaudry. 
SLEEK, 1. [fleych, Dutch. ] 1. Smooth; nitid; glully. 
2. Not rough; not harſh. 
(1.) Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Seel- headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a-nights, 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how leet and wanton 
appear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreſt in flowers, 
And that the s/eek-hair'd nymphs were ſeen, 
To ſeek them ſummer bowers. | | 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd. 
His turret creſt, and.s{eek enamell'd neck, 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Drayton. 


Fawning. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thy head and hair are s/eeh, 

And then thou kerab'ſ the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 

So 5leek her ſkin, fo faultleſs was her make, | 

Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleaſure take | 

To ſee fo fair a rival. Dryden, 


(2.) Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow 1e, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp, Miltan. 
To SLEEK. v. a, [from the adjectiee.] 1. To como 
ſmooth and even. 2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or 
gloſſy. 
(1.) Vet are the men more looſe than they, 
More kemb'd, and bath d, and rub'd, and trim'd, 
More sleek'd, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb d. Ee. Johnſon. 
By dead Parthenope's dear comb, . | 
And fair Ligea's golden comb, | 
Wherewith ſhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Slzekinz her ſoft alluring locks. Million. 
(2.) Gentle, my lord, lee o'er your rugged looks; 
Be br:ght and jovial mong your gueſts to night. 
——— She does lee 
With rumbs of bread and milk, and lies a- nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben. Jobnſon's Catiline. 
The perſuaſive rhetorick — | 
That lee d his tongue, and won ſo much on Eve, 
So little here, nay loſt. 0 Milton. 


A ſheet of well gleeted marble paper did not caſt any of its 
diſtinct colours upon the wall. | 


9 hake(Þ os 


Boyle. 
A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold, 
Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 
Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. Pofe.. 


S L E 
Let their heads be slzekly comb'd, and their blue coats bruſh'd. 
Sbaleſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
SLEt «STONE. #. . | ſleek and ffone.] A (ſmoothing ſtone. 
The pureſt paſteboard, with a slzek flone rub ſmooth, and as 
even as you can, Peacham. 
To SLEEP. v. n. [ /ſepan, Gothick ; rleepan, Saxon; ſſae- 
ten, Dutch.] 1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the 
mental and corporal powers. 2. To reſt ; to be motion- 
less. 3. To live thoughtleſsly. 4. To be dead; death 
being a ſtate from which man will ſome time awake. 
5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant, 6. To be unnotic- 
ed, or unattended. 
(1.) I've watch'd and travell'd hard + 
Some time I ſhall s/eep out, the reſt I'll whiſtle, Shakeſp. 
Where's Pede ?—go you, and where you find a maid, 
That, ere ſhe sleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; 
Slee“ the as ſound as careleſs infancy; 
But thoſe that s/eep, and think not on their ſins, 
P.nch them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, fides, and ſhins. 
| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If the man be poor, thou ſhalt not Sleep with his pledge. 


Peace, good reader! do not weep 
Peace! the lovers are aſleep : 
They, ſweet turtles! folded lie, 
In the laſt knot that love could tie. 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
'Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, | 
Whoſe day ſhall never sleep in night. —_  Craſhaw. 
| Thoſe who at any time s/eep without dreaming, can never be 
convinced that their thoughts are for four hours buſy without 
their knowing it. | | | Loc'e. 
(2.) Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
| bon'd clown in chines of beef ere thou ee, in thy ſheath, I 
beſeech Jove on my knees thou mayſt be turned into hobnails. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
How ſweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſick | 
Creep in our ears. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, . 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the different blows; then ſhoots amain, 
Till counterbuff'd ſhe ſtops, and sleeps again... Dryden. 
(3.) We sleep over our happineſs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful ſenſe of it. _ Miterbury. 
(4.) If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, even fo 
them alſo which ep in Jeſus will God bring with him. 1 Thepſ. 
A. perſon is faid to be dead to us, becauſe we cannot raiſe 
from the grave; though he only sleeps unto God, who can raiſe 
from the chamber of death. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
(5: Heav'n will one day open Hes 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have s/eþt upon 
This bold, bad man. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
6.) —— You ever : | 
Have wiſh'd the sleeping of this buſineſs, never | 
Deſir'd it to be ſtirr d. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
SLeeP. 2. J. [from the verb.] Repoſe; reſt ; ſuſpenſion 
of the mental and corporal powers; ſlumber. 
Methought I heard a voice cry ſleep no more 
Macbeth doth murder gleep; the innocent 5leep; 
Jeep that knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care; 
The birth of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. Shekeſp. Macbeth, 
That s/eepe might ſweetly ſeale 
His reſtfull eyes, he enter'd, and in his bed 
In ſilence took. Chapman, 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour ; and therefore they cannot 
ſo well cloſe and go together in the head, which is ever requiſite 


to cleep. And for the ſame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder sleep; 
and darkneſs furthereth sleep. Bacon. 
Beaſts that s/zep in winter, as wild bears, during their sleep 

| Bacon, 


x 
\ 
* 


* 


— 


wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 


SLEEPER. 2. [from ſerp. 1. 


Deut. 


SLEE'PLLY., adv. tea ſleepy.) 


SLEE'PY. adj. [from ſleep.] 


cauſing flee 


telligent of our infi 
us, as little accuſe us. 


SLEeem. #. /. [perhaps from the Daniſh, /ee.] 


S. LE 
His faſten'd hands the rudder keep, - 
And fix'd on heay'n, his eyes repel invading lech. Dryden 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, . 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in his hand the dee compelling rod. Dryden. 
Infants ſpend the greateſt part of their time i sleep, and are 
ſeldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or ſome pain 
forces the mind to perceive it. Rene he. 
One who 
who is not awake. 2. A lazy inactve drone, 
which lies dormant, or without effect. 
A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
(1.) Sound muſick; come my queen, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon thee 5lee, ers be. Shakeſþ. 
What's the butinets, 
That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley Tow 
The 5/eepers of the houle # Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
In ſome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the night, open- 


eth in the morning, 


3. That 
4. [ Exocetus.} 


lay is a plant thai fleepeth. There be «l{cepers enow then; for 
almoſt all flowers do the like. " | Bacon. 
Night is indeed the province of his reign; 
Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 4 
Than a ſpy taken, and a lee; er ſlain, Dryden. 


(2.) He mult be no great eater, drinker, nor lee er, that 
will diſcipline his ſenſes, and exert his mind ; every worthy un- 
dertaking requires both. | Grexww. 

(3-) Let penal laws, if they have been lee} cr5 of long, or if 
grown unfit for the preſent time, be by wiſe judges confined in 
the execution. BE Bacon, 


1. Drowſily ; with de- 
fire to fleep. 2. Dully ; lazily. 3. Stupidly. 

(2.) I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe darts, which 
envy caſteth at novelty, than to go on ſafely and deer ily in the 
eaſy ways of ancient miſtakings. | Raleigb. 

(3.) He would make us believe that Luther in theſe actions 
pretended to authority, forgetting what he had 5lzej ily owned 
before. Atterbury, 


SLE& PINESS, 2. % [from ſleepy.) Drowſineſs; diſpoſition 


to ſleep ; inability to keep awake. 
Watchfulneſs precedes too great s/eepineſs, and is the moſt ill 
beding ſymptom of a fever. | Arbuthnot. 


SLEE PLESS. adj, [from ſleep.) Wanting ſleep. 


The field | 
| To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd, 
Though after sleepleſs night. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
While penſive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepleſs themſelves to give their readers ſleep. Pope. 
1. Drowſy; diſpoſed to 
3. Soporiferous ; ſomniferous; 


ſleep. 2. Not awake. 
3 Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
They muſt lie there. Go, carry them and ſmear _ 
The 5leepy grooms with blood. Shakeſþp. Macbeth: 
1 She wak'd 2 crew, | 
And riting haſty, took a ſhort adieu. Dryden. 
(3.) We ill ge ou sleepy drinks, that your ſenſes unin- 
ence, may, though they cannot praiſe 
hakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the s/eepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. Milton. 
I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phyſici- 
ans had mingled a glecy potion in the wine. Low, 
A kind of 
ſmooth ſmall hail or ſnow, not falling in flakes, but fin- 


gle particles. 


Now van to van the foremoſt 
The midmoſt battles haſt ning up behind, 
Who view, far off, the ſtorm of falling 5s/eex, 
And hear a 8 in the wind. 

erpetual et and driving ſnow 
Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on wat A below. 
Huge oxen ſtand inclos' d in wintry walls 

Of ſnow -_ 'd. | Fen, 

Rains would have been poured as the vapours 
cooler; next rleet, then ſnow, and ice, 


ſquadrons meet, 


Dryden. 


= 
Cheyne 


eps ; one 


— 


_ 


and openeth wide at noon; the inhabitants 


Sr EVE. n / [xlip, Saxon.] 


S L E 5 
To Steer. . u. [from the noun.] To ſnow in ſmall par- 
ticles, intermixed with rain. 
Srurs(T v. 42. {from the noun.] Bringing fleet. 
1. The part of a garment 
that covers the arms. 2. Sleeve, in ſome provinces, ſig- 
nifics a knot or ſkein of fiik, which i, by ſome very pro- 
bably ſuppoſed to be its meaning in the quoted paſ- 
ſage. See SLE ave.] 3 Sleeve, Dutch, ſignifies a co- 
ver; any thing ſpread over; which ſeems to be the ſenſe 
of ſleeve in the proverbial phraſe. 4. To hang on a 
ſleeve ; to make dependent. 5. [Lolligo, Lat.] A fiſn. 


S L E 


fight, leſt our ſimplicity be over - reached by cunning * 
| lootrr 
Fair Una to the red croſs knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 
Though falſe Dueſſa it to bar, 
Her falſe s/e:ghts do employ. Fair y Queen. 


Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; 
TIl catch it ere it come to ground 
And that diſtill'd by magick lerghts, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illufon, 


: Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(1.) Once my well-waiting eyes eſpy d my RS Of mi 3 = I h 3 - : 
With sleeves turn'd up, loole hair, and breaſt enlarged, 3 3 0 ro * a to him, — = 
Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meaſure. Sidney. TEES 815 ds 3 n . en. 
The deep ſmock 5leeve, which the Iriſh women uſe, they ſay, Tie ls „ | | 
was old Spaniſh ; and yet that ſhould ſeem rather to be an old What hich 6 had fs the wor 8 ray ? 
Englich faſhion : for in armory, the faſhion of the Manche, What ſtrength to heave the goddeſs from her ſeat? Fairy. 
which is given in arms, being _—_ elſe but a s/eeve, is In the wily ſnake 
faſhioned much like to-'t 1 — wo „ » Whatever gleigbts, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
times, uſed to wear their miſtreſs's or love's s/eeve upon their ü | 
arms; fir Launcelot wore the lee ve of the fair maid of Aſteloth Proceeding. : 5 Milton 
222 . | 1 Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great | 
| Your hoſe ſhould be ungarter d, your s/eeve unbutton'd, your Of dls hae 6 he ns; 
ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. Sbaleſp. As! un” Jn 5 
You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he ſo chants to the That leaft perceive the — 2 cleight. 1888 
zleeve-band, and the work about the ſquare on ot Shatef. Good humour is but a eight of hand, or a faculty making 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wide adec ves and a cape. Bacon. ttruths lock like appearances, or appearances like truths. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, . : L' Eftrange. 
TI — — Da. When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour the 
that knits up the ravell d s/eeve of care. Shakeſp. gligbt, Tons the poet does not too groſsly impoſe upon * 
( N ) A brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole 80. 3 While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 

. i | CO OO His honeſt friends preſerve him by a slerght. Savift. 
= 1. 8 — wag —_ yoid N 8 _ SLE'NDER. adj. ¶ Hinder, Dutch. ] 1. Thin; ſmall in cir- 
= fon. 4 — — Wand, 2 South's 3 cumference compared with the length; not thick, 2. 

John laughed heartily in his s/eeve at the pride of the eſquire, Small in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape, 3. Not bulky ; 


wo Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 
(4.) It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould know 

| what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, to aſk 
why we ſhould hang our judgment upon the church's lee ve, and 
why in matters of orders more than in matters of doctrine. 


flight; not ſtrong. 4. Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 
F. Sparing ; leſs than enough: as, a lender eſtate and 
dender parts, 6. Not amply ſupplied. 5 
( 1.) — So thick the roſes buſhing round 
About her glow'd ; half ſtooping to ſupport 


EE: Hooker, Each flow'r of lender ſtalk. Milton 
SL EZV ED. adj, from ſleeve.) Having ſleeves. (2.) What lender youth bedew'd with liquid odours, 
SLeE'veLEss. adj, from ſerve. 1. Wanting ſleeves; Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave. Miltoꝶ. 
having no ſleeves. 2. Wanting reaſonableneſs; wanting Beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, . 3 
propriety ; wanting ſolidity. This ſenſe, of which the Tall, 1 , 3 with 0 * en, Lu Dryden. 
word has been long poſſeſſed, I know not well how it a 03: e 0.2909 —_— OO... » 
obtained; Skinner thinks it properly liveleſ or lifeleſs : nd mighty hearts are held in lender chains. oe. 


(4.) Vet they, who claim the general aſſent of the whole 
world unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy ſentence upon as many as refuſe to embrace the 
ſame, muſt have ſpecial regard, that their firſt foundations and 


to this I cannot heartily agree, though I know not what 
better to ſuggeſt. Can it come from fleeve, a knot, or 
ein, and fo ſignify anconnefed, hanging ill together ? 
or from ſleeve, a cover; and therefore means plainly 46 


grounds be more than gender probabilities. Hooker. 
/urd ; fooliſh without palliation?! ) 1 Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament; _ 
(.) His cloaths were ſtrange, though coarſe, and black, Grief joys, joy grieves, on lender accident.  Shahkeſp. 
O's > oe | 95 | Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there is no gender difficulty. 
Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had : So 3; 3 Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Velvet, but twas now, ſo much ground was ſeen, It is a very lender comfort that relies upon this nice diſtinc- 
Become tufftaffaty. 3 | Donne. tion, between things being troubleſome, and being evils ; when 
They put on s/eeveleſs coats of home-ſpun cotton. Sand). all the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates to us. 
Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 1 : | Tillotſon, 
Grave mummers ! /eeve/eſs ſome, and ſflirtleſs others. Pofe. (s5.) — At my *. 5 | 
(2.) This 5leeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was brought The worſt is this, that at fo dender warning, 
into the world by that other fable of the multipreſence. Hall. You're like to have a thin and gender pittance, Sbaleſp. 
My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending every one of her (6.) The good Oſtorius often deign d e 
children on a ereleſs ertand, as ſne calls it. Stefator. To grace my lender table with his preſence. Philips. 
 SLEIGHT. =. % ad, cunning, Iſlandick.] Artful trick ; In obſtructions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 
cunning artifice ; dexterous practice: as, fleight of hand; mender, thin, 4. f 5 1 Arbiethnot. 
the tricks of a juggler. This is often written, but leſs SLE'NDERLY. ad. from flender,] 1. Without bulk. 2. 
properly, flight. _ S.ightly ; meanly. 


(2.) If the debt be not juſt, we know not what may be deemed 
juſt, neither is it a ſum to be s/enderly regarded. Hayward, 
Cs cw RI , 


4 » 


He that exhorted to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not 
give counſe] to be impolite ; but rather to be all prudent fore- 


. 


If I have done well, it is that which I defired ; but if flenderly 
and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 Mac. 
SLE'NDERNESS. 2. /. ( from «lender. | Thinneſs ; 
ſmallneſs of circumference. 2. Want of bull or ſtrength. 
3. Slightneſs; weakneſs; inconſiderableneſs. 4. Want 
of plenty. 
i ) Small whiſtles give a ſound becauſe of their extreme flen- 
derneis, the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon. 
Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the tranſparent parts 
of the feathers ; that is from the flenderneſs of the very fine hairs 
or capiliamenta, which grow out of the fides of the groſſer la- 
teral branches or fibres of thoſe feathers. Newton. 
( 2.) It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, with Hen lerne and 
weaknels of the vellels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(3.) The /lenderneſs of your reaſons againſt the book, toge- 
ther with the inconveniencies that mult of neceſſity follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. — 
SLeeT. The preterite of 5/eep. 
Silence; coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firft began to be, 
Twas one valt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in thee. 


Pope. 
SLEw. The preterite of clay. 


He flew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, | 


and chaſed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateſt princes, 
out of the country. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
To SLEY. v . SeetOSLEAVE.] To part or tiwilt into threads. 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou immaterial ſkein of „ey d 
flk ? Shakeſ;. 
To SLICE. v. . flixan, Saxon. ] 1. To cut into flat pieces. 
2. To cut into paris. 3. To cut off in a broad . 
To cut; to divide. 
(1.) Their cooks make no more ado, but /licing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 


Sandys's Journey. 
The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with Hack and Kull 


pikes and ſlicing words, broad, thin, and of an excellent 

temper Hayward, 

| of ) Nature loſt one by thee, and therefore muſt 

Slice one in two to keep her number jſt. 

.) When hungry thou ſtood'ſt ſtaring, like an oaf, 

T /ic'd the luncheon from the: barley loaf. Gay. 

(4.) Princes and tyrants ſlice the earth among them. - Burnet. 

| Stics. 2. / lite, Saxon; from the verb.] 1. A broad 
iece cut off. 2. A broad picce. 3. A broad head fixed 

ina handle; a peel; a ſpatula. 

(J.) Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and 
acroſs, ſo as you may make them rather in ſlices than in continued 
backs, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becauſe i in cutting 
a flice or two it will wipe itſelf. | | mg. 

He from out the chinney took, 

A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely, from the fatteſt fide, 

Cut out large flrces to be fry d. 

x Then clap four flices of pilaſter on't, 

That lac'd with bits of ruftick, makes a front. 

(3- 


ice 9 apothecaries, with which they ſpread plaiſters. Hakew. 
When b burning with the won in it, with the /ice, clap the 
© coals upon the outſide cloſe together, OD. the heat in. Mar. 
SLICK. adj. Ne Duich. See SLeEx.]: 
| W hom filver-bow'd Apollo bred, in the Pierian mead, 


Sqwift. 
Pope. 


Both SI» * yet were both i in warre of 8 wm | 


. dread. Ch 


' - indifferently. 
SLin. The preterite of EL 
At hrſt the . 
And ſeiz d her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Droden's Eneid. 
From the tops of heaven's ſteep hill ſhe ſlid, . 
And ſtrait the Greeks fwift ſhips ſhe reach t. 


$xz1/pDen. The participle pathve of 5/ide. | 
Why is this people </zdden back, by . 


Jer. viii. 


7 Sri bor k. v, x. L. Hadiren, Dutch. 1 To i . 5. f 


— 


4. 


Cleaweland. 


The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the 


3 


Go thou from me to fate, | 
Now die : with that he dragg'd tac trembling fire, : 


Slidd'rins through clotted blood. Dryden. 
The tempter ſaw the danger in a trice; 
For the man iduer d upon Fortune's ice. Harte. 


To SLips. v. 2. slid, preterite; slidden, participle 
[7'\1din, yldende, ſliding, Saxon; vii den, Dutch; IC 
Welſh.] 1. To paſs along ſmoothly ; to ſlip; to glide, 
2 To move without change ot the foot. 3. To pals in- 
advertently. 4. To pals unnoticed. $5. To paſs along by 
filent and unobſerved progreſſion. 6. To vals filently and 

gradually from good to bad 7. To paſs without difh- 
culty or obſtruction. 8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle 
impulſe, without change of feet. 9. To fall by errour. 
10. To be noc firm. 11. To paſs with a free and gentle 
courſe or flow. 


(1.) Sounds do not only ide upon the ſurface of a ſmooth 


body, but communicate with the ſpirits in the pores. Bacon. 
Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tilander s/ide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 


(2.) Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather s/ide than run by her, 
le thou ſhouldſt make her legs llip from her. 

Smooth frqing without \ 

He that once fins, like him that slides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice 
Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs gone o'er, 

He slides on tmocthly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 
(3.) Make a door and a ba: for thy mouth : beware thou 
slide not by it. celuſ. xxviii. 26. 
(4) In the princeſs I could find no apprehenſion of what [ 


slide juſtiy, as we do hy their ſpeeches, who neither in matter 
nor perion do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 
Thou ſhalt | 
Hate all, ſhew charity to none ; 
But let the famiſht fleſh s/z4e from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. 
Then no day void of 5 bliſs, of pleaſure leaving, 
9 thall glide away without perceiving. 
eſcue me from their ignoble hands: 
Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 
Then eaſy death will aide with pleaſure in. Dryden. 
Their eye slides over the pages, or the words alide over their 
eyes, and vaniſh, like a rhapſody of evening tales. Watts. 
(6.) Nor could they have ud into thoſe bruti h immoralities 
of life, had they duly manured thoſe firſt practical notions and 
dictates of right reaſon. South, 
(7.) Such of them ſhould be retairied as Me eaſily of them- 


Sbaleſp. 


faid or did, but with a calm careleſsnels, letting every thing 


Dryden. 


ſelves into Engliſh compounds, without violence to the ear. Pope. 


Een in with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 
Parts anſw'ring parts ſhall vide into a whole 3 
Natur e ſhall join you, time ſhall make it y-w 


A work to wonder at. Pope. 
(8.) The gailants dancing by the river ide, 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter aide. Waller. 


(9.) The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours cannot 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of thinns, which 
ſo cleareth man's judgment, as it is the leſs apt to flide into any 


errour. Bacon. 


(20. ) 'Ye kur l. 75 
Be greatly cautious of your ung hearts. Thomſon. 
or leaving out ſuch 


To Stabe. v. 4a. To put imperceptibly. 
Little tricks of ſophi try by Sliding in, or 
words as entirely: change the queſtion, ſhould be abandoned by 
all fair diſputants. Watts. 
8. 15 . . /. from the verb.] 1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage. 
2. Flow; even courſe. 
(..) We have ſome elites 4 * the voice or firings, 
continued without notes, frum one to another, riſing. or falling, 
which are delightful. _ Bacon's Nat. 
Kings that have able men of their nobility. hall find eaſe in 
emploving them, and a better slide i into their, buſineſs ; for — 
ple naturally bend to them. 
2. 
= 128 2 slide and enſneſs more than the verſes of 5 Bac. 
[from ie He W- Boe 


SLIGHT. a/ UL licbt, Dutch. ] 1. Small + wonthleſs. in 


There be. whole fortunes are like Homer's verſes, 4 


8 1 1 
conſiderable. 2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Negligent; not vehement; not done with effort. 


ooliſh ; weak of mind. 5. Not firong ; thin: as a 
«light ſilk. | 
(..) Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd fo sight ? Shakeſp. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners 1 diſcloſe, 
Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
If Heav'n aſſiſt, and Phœbus hear my call. Dryden. 


Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe ; 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. Pope. 
(2.) Some firmly embrace doctrines upon slight grounds, 


ſome upon no * and ſome contrary to appearance. Locke 
(3-) The ſhaking of the head is a geſture of s/ight refuſal. 
Bacon. 
—— He in contempt 
At one light bound high overleap'd all bound. Milton, 
(4.) No beaſt ever was fo light 
For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 


SLIGHT. . / [from the adjective.] 


1. Neglect; con- 
tempt; act of ſcorn. 


2. Artifice; cunning practice. See 


SLEIGHT. | 
(1.) People in misfortune conſtrue unavoidable accidents into 
slights or neglects. Clariſſa. 


(2.) As boiſterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 
thing but under the conduct of fraud. S/;ght of hand has done 
that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with slight of 
hand, and taking from his own ſcore, and adding to John's, Nic 
brought the balance to his own fide. Arbuthnot. 

To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 1. To neglect; 
do diſregard. 2. To throw careleſsly, unleſs in this 
aſſage to s/ight be the ſame with to ling. 3. [Slighten, 
Doch.) To overthrow ; to demoliſh. Junius, Skinner, 
and Ainſworth. 4. To SLIGHT over. To treat or per- 
form careleſsly. 
(1.) Beware leſt they tranſgreſs and light that ſole com- 
mand. Milton. 

You cannot expect your ſon ſhould have any regard for one 
whom he ſees you light. | Locke. 

(2.) The rogues slighted me into the river, with as little re- 
marſe as they would have drowned puppies. 

(4.) Theſe men, when they have promiſed ] 
failed moſt ſhamefully, if they have the perfect: 
will but light it over, and no more ado. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be slighted over. 
SLi'GaTER. 2. / [from 5/ight.) One who diſregards. 
SLICHTINGLY. adv. | from lighting.) Without reve- 
rence ; with contempt. 
If my ſceptick ſpeaks slightingly of the opinions he oppoſes, I 
have done no more than became . Boyle. 
SLYGHTLY. adv. [from slight.] 1. . ; with- 
out regard. 2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly, 3. Weak- 
ly ; without force. 4. Without worth, 
(1.) Words, both becauſe they are common, and do not fo 


matters, and 
on of boldneſs, 
Bacon's Eſſays. 


ſtrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moſt part but 

slightly heard. | Hooker, 
ve nothing fitting for the purpoſe _ | 

Untouch'd, or lightly handled in diſcourſe. Sbaleſp. 
Vou were to blame | 7 | | 

To part ſo «lightly with your wife's firſt gift. Sbaleſp. 


The letter writer diſſembles his knowledge of this reſtriction, 
and contents himſelf 5/;ghtly to mention it towards the cloſe of 
his pamphlet. 3 

(2.) Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul'd, 
Enlarg'd his borders, and of human force 0 
Opponent lightly thought. | Philips. 

(3.) Scorn not the facil gates of hell too s/zghtly barr'd. Milt. 

Srr'anTNESS. 3. / [from light] 1. Weakneſs ; want 

of ſtrength, 2. Negligence ; want of attention; want 
of vehemence. | 

2.) — Where „title, wiflom, 

FA Ge conclude A 4 ＋ yea and no 

Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit 

Real neceſſities, and give way the while 

T' unſtable lightneſs. 

What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown fo loud a cla- 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


Atterbury. 


Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


BY Oe 


mour of impieties ? and how does it reproach the lightneſs of 
our ſleepy heartleſs addreſſes? Decay of Piety. 
LILY. adv. [ from ). ] Cunningly ; with cunning 
ſecrecy ; with ſubtle covertneſs. 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 


That {ly glided towards your majeſty, 

It were but neceſſary you were wak'd. Shakeſp. 
He, cloſely falſe and 5/ily wiſe 

Caſt how he might annoy them moſt from far. Fairfax. 


Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, lily robs us of our grand 
treaſure. Decay Piety. 
With this he did a herd of goats controul; 
Which by the way he met, and lily ſtole: 
Clad like a country ſwain. 
May h rites, 
That lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, 0 
And through intemperance grow a while ſincere. Philips. 
SLIM. adj. [A cant word as it ſeems, and therefore not to 
be uſed.) Slender ; thin of ſhape. 

A thin s/im-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his body 
into a henrooſt; and when he had ſtuft his guts well, ſqueezed 
hard to get out again; but the hole was too little. L Eftrange. 

I was jogg'd on the elbow by a im young girl of ſeventeen. 

Addi ſon. 
SLIME. 3. J. [rlim, Saxon; nig, Dutch.] Viſcous 
mire; any glutinous ſubſtance. 
| The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the lime and ooze ſcatters his grain. 
Brick for ſtone, and dime for mortar. 8 
God, out of his goodneſs, cauſed the wind to blow, to dry 
up the abundant lime and mud of the earth, and make the land 
more firm, and to cleanſe the air of thick vapours and unwhol- 
ſome miſts. | Raleigh. 
Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, from ſome concre- 
tion of 5 > where the ſun beateth hot, and the ſea ſtirreth little. 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 
And with Aſphaltick dime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd. | | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Now dragon grown; larger than whom the ſun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale on dime, 
Huge Python | 
O foul deſcent ! I'm now conſtran'd 
Into a beaſt, to mix with beſtial 5/z-e, | 
This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton, 
SLi'MINEsSS. #./. from slimy.| Viſcoſity ; glutinous matter. 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous s/zmineſs is produced, 
which anſwers a pituitous ſtate. Floyer. 
SLI'MY. adj. from s/ime.] 1. Overipread with ſlime. 
2. Viſcous; glutinous. 985 | 

(1.) My bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their sl:my jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

I'll think them every one an Antony. _ Shakeſh. 

Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, retlecting gems, 
That woo'd the 5s/imy bottom of the deep, 


Dryden. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter d by. Shateff. 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a ſign of a s/zmy 
mm. | Bacon, 
The reft are all by bad _— led, 
And in their father's s/imy track they tread. Dryden. 
Eels for want of exerciſe, are fat and imy. Arbutbnot. 
Shoals of flow houſe - bearing do ſnails creep | 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring 5/zmy ti acks 
In the ſleek rind. Philips, 
The ſwallow 1 2 
The -5/imy pool to build his hanging houſe. Thomſon. 


| (2.) Then both from out hell- gates, into the waſte, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, | 
Hovering upon the waters, what they met 

Solid or slimy, as in raging ſea, | 

Toſt up and down, together crowded drove. 


11 


Milton. 


EXT YL 


$ L 1 


The aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men like vegetables, To 8L INE. v. 4. To caft ; to miſcarry of. A low word. 


out of ſome fat and s/imy ſoil, well digeſted by the kindly heat 
of the ſun, and impregnated with the influence of the ſtars. 


SLi'ness. =. /. [from sly.) Deſigning artifice. 
By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſpondent can 
aſſume my air, and give my taciturnity a s.pxeſs, which diverts 
more than any thing I could ſay. Addiſon. 
SLING. 3. /. [ rlingan, Saxon; lingen, Dutch]! 1. A 
miſſive weapon made by a ftrap and two ftrings ; the 
ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, and thrown by looſing one of 
the ſtrings. 2. A throw ; a ſtroke. 3. A kind of hang- 
ing bandage, in which a wounded limb is ſuſtained. 
(1.) The arrow cannot make him flee : ling ſtones are turned 
with him into ſtubble. | 
Dreads he the twanging of the archer's 
Or ſinging ſtones from the Phoenician ing? Sandys. 
Slings have ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a ſtone thrown from 


the hand, by how much the end of the ling is farther off from 


the ſhoulder-joint, the center of motion. Wilkins. 


The Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and threw 


The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden's Xn. 
Whirl'd from a ding, or from an engine thrown, 

Amidf the foes, as flies a mighty ſtone, 

So flew the beaſt. Dryden's Ovid. 

(2.) — - At one s/ing * 


Of thy victorious arm, well-pleaſfing fon, 
Both tin and death, and yawning grave at laſt 
Through Chaos hurl'd, obſtruct the mouth of hell. Miltos. 
To SLinG. v a. [trom the noun.] 1. To throw by a 
ſling. 2. To throw; to caſt Not very proper. 3. To 
hang looſely by a ſtring. 4. To move by means of a 
rope. | | 5 

r (2.) Etna's entrails fraught with fire, 

That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

Incenſt, or tears up mountains by the roots, 


Or lings a broken rock aloft in air. Addiſon. 
(3-) From rivers drive the kids, and ging your hook; 

Anon I'll waſh em in the ſhallow brook. _. Dryden. 
(4.) — Canus I ſaw amidſt the ſhouts | 

Of mariners, and buſy care to ling FRED | 

His horſes ſoon aſhore. | Dryden s Cleomenes. 


They lung up one of their largeſt hogſheads, then rolled it 
towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliver s Travels. 
SLINGEA. 2. . [from ling.] One who ſlings or uſes the 

ſling. 

The lingers went about it, and ſmote it. 2 Kings, iii. 25. 
To SLINK. v. u. preter. s/unk. [rlinzan, Saxon, to creep. ] 
To ſneak ; to fteal out of the way. „ 

We will slink away in ſupper time, difguiſe us at my lodging, 
and return all in an hour. |; 
As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. | 

He, after Eve ſeduc d, unminded unt | 

Into the wood faſt by. ' 

Not far from hence doth dwell 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 

On importances repair; 

When braſs and pewter hap to ſtray, 

And linen links out of the way. Hudibras. 

She 5/unk into a corner, where the lay trembling till the com- 
pany went their way. ; L' Eftrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then «fink into a 


corner, as if no body had done it. Arbuthnat's H. of P. Bull. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to s/ink 3 | 
In at a corn-loft thr a chink ; 
But having amply d his ſkin, 
Could not get out as he got in. Pope. 


earful, and conſtrained countenance, 


We have a ſuſpiei 
. Swift, 


Fob, xli. 28. 
? 


that the water may ip off them. 


thee any 


Shakeſ'. Merchant of Venice. 


| Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To prevent a mare's s/inkins her foal, in ſnowy we ther keep 


7 


her where ſhe may have good ſpring- water to drink. Mov timer, 


Bentley. 75 SLIP. v. #. pan, Saxon; lippen. D:.tcn.] 1. To 


ſlide; not to tread firm. 2. To ſlide; to glide. 


3. To 
move or fly out of place. 4. To ſneak; to ſlink 


5 o 


glide; to paſs unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 6. 1% fall 


into fault or errour. 7. To creep by overſight. 8. To 
eſcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

(r.) If a man walks over a narro v bridge, when he ie drunk, 
it is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks 
his danger; but he who is ſober, and views that nice ſeparation 
between himſelf ard the devuuring deep, ſo that, if he ſhuuld 
slip, he ſees his grave gaping under him, ſurely muit needs rake 
every ſtep with horrour and the utmoit caution. South, 

A ſkilful dancer on the ropes s/ips willingly, and makes a 
ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think him in great hazard, while 


he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden, 
If after ſome «!iftinguiih'td leap 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to s/zþ, 
Straight gath'ring al! his acuve ſtrength, 5 
He riſes Laden half his length. Prior, 


(2.) Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather ſlide than run by her, 
left thou ſhouldit make her legs dib from her. Sidney. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and ſlippery, 
Mortimer. 
(3.) Sometimes the ancle-hone is apt to turn out on either ſide, 
by reaſon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon the 


leaſt walking on it, the bone ip out again. Wiſeman. 
(4.) From her moſt beaſtly company 
F *gan refrain, in mind to d away, 
Soon as appear'd ſafe opportunity. Spenſer. 


When Judas ſaw that his hoſt s/ipt away, he was fore 


troubled. 1 Mac. ix. 7. 

Fl ip down out of my lodging. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. 
Thus one tradeſman 5/ips away, | 

To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 


(5-) The banks of either fide ſeeming arms of the loving earth, 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanten nymph, 
which ſtill would dip from it. Sidney. 

The bleffing of the Lord ſhall lip from thee, without doing 
good, if thou haſt not ceaſed from doing evil. Taylor. 

Slippmg from thy mother's eye thou went ſt 
Alone into the temple ; there was found 
Among the graveſt rabbies diſpurant, 


On points and queſtions fitting Moſes chair. Milton. 
Thrice around his neck his arms he threw, . 

And thrice the flitting ſhadow 5{;pp'4 away, 

Like winds or empty 1 that fly the day. Dryden. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair, 


None but my could a ſo fair, 
I would have ſtrain d him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he «pt, and vaniſh'd from the — 
| ryden. 


When a corn lips out of their paws, they take hold of it 
x in. | Addiſon, Spectator * 
Wiſe men watch every opportunity, and retrieve miſ- 
pent hour which has s/ipped from them. ogers. 
I A impute no defect to thoſe two years which have Ee 


ce. | | Swift to Pope. 
(6. If he had been as you, 3 
And you as he, you would have pt like him; 
But he, like you, would not have been fo ſtern. 2 
One slippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his heart. Eccluſ. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
derſtanding knoweth when he slpfeth. Eccluf. xxi. 7. 
(7.) Some miltakes may have s/ipt into it; but others will be 
ented. a P ope.. 
(3.) By the hearer it is ſtill preſumed, that if they be let lip 
far the preſent, what good ſoever they contain is loft, and that 
without all hope of recovery. : Hooker. 
The mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions he has once 
demonſtrated ; and though tue demonſtration may have slipt out 


of his memory, he builds upon the truth. ; | Addiſon. 
Uſe the — methods to retain the ideas you have 


S L I 
acquired; for the mind is ready to let many of them z/ip, unleſs 
ſome 1 be taken to fix them upon the memory. * Watts. 
To SLIP. v. a. 1. To convey ſccretly. 2. To loſe by neg- 
ligence. 3. To pat twigs irom che main body by lace- 
ration. 4. To eſcape from; to eave ſlily. 5. To let 
looſe. 6. To let a dog icole 7 To throw off any 
thing that holds one. 8. To piſs wer "6. nh 
(1.) In his offi us attenda ce upon his miſtreſs he tried to 
zip a powder into her drink. Arbuebnot's Hift. of John Bull. 
. 2.) You are not now to think what's beſt to do, 
As in beginniags; but what mu't be done, 
Being thus ente:'d; and ip no advantage 
That may ſecure you. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Let us not s//þ th ocration, whether (corn | 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 
One ill man may not think of the miſchief he could do, or ip 
the occaſion. | L' Eftrange. 
To lip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great impru- 
ence. | Collier. 
For watching occaſions to correct others in their diſcourſe, and 
not to dip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are 
moſt blamed. 4 Lccke. 
Thus far my author has lip? his firſt deſign; not a letter of 
what has been yet ſaid promotin- any ways the trial. Atterbury. 
3.) The runners ſpread from the maſter roots, and have little 
ſprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four oc five inches 
long, make excellent ſets : the branches alſo may be $s/ipped 
and planted. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(4.) This bird yon aim'd at, though you hit it not. 
E Oh, fir, Lucentio ipp' d me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. 
) On Eryx altars la | 
al, new fallen to the 3 ſeas; 
Then slips his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. 
(6.) The impatient greyhound, 5s/ipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe, to courſe the fearful hare. Dryden. 
(7.) Forced to alight, my horſe ipped his bridle, and ran 
away. 
(3.) If our author gives us a lift of his doctrines, with what 
reaſon ein that about indulgences be s/ipped over? Atterbury. 
SL1y. #. from the verb.] 
falſe ftep. 2. Errour ; miſtake ; fault. 3. A twig torn 
from the main ſtock. 4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog 
is held, from its being ſo made as to flip or become looſe 
by relaxation of the hand. 5. An eſcape; a deſertion. 
I know not whether to give the slip be not originally taken 
from a dog that runs and leaves the ſtring or ip in the 
leader's hand. 6. A long narrow piece | 
| 2. There put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe : marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him. | 
But, hr, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual ps, | 
. As are moſt known to youth and liberty. Shake/p- 
Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath failed us, by lip 
of memory, or injury of time. Wetton's Architecture. 
This religious affection, which nature has implanted in man, 
would be the moſt enormous lip ſhe could commit. More. 
One caſual slip is enough to weigh down the faithful ſervice of 
a long life. : | L' Eftrange. 


Dryden. 


Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th” impoſtor's pen have made a di“, Rd 
That ſhews it counterfeit, mark that and Hoe me. Dryden. 

Lighting upon a very eaſy dip I have made, in putting one 

hemmgly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to 

me this ent view. | Locke. 
Any little /i) is more conſpicuous and obſervable in a good 
man's conduct than in another's, as it is not of a piece with his 
character. Aadiſon, Spedtator. 
(3.) In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be diſcuſſed. 
by reaſon, than otherwiſe they ſeem, when by heat of contention 

Gay are divided into many lips, and of every brauch an heap is 

made. | 
The 5/ips of their vines have been r aca Spain. Abbot. 

Adoption ſtrives with nature, and choice breeds | 
A native 5/ip to us from foreign. feeds. |  Shakeſp.. 


StLiPKnOT. =. 


Sit. 


1. The act of ſlipping; 


S1 1/PPERILY adv. 


Hooker. 


1 
Thy mcther took into her blameful bed 
Some ſteru untutor'd churl, and noble Lock | 
Was graft with crab-tr-e /i, whoſc fruit thou art. Shaleſp. 


Trees are apparelled with flowers: or herbs by boring holes in 
their hc, lies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, and 


ſetting ſeeds or gips of violets in the earth. Bacon, 
So have : ſeen ſome tender 5lip, 
Sav'd with care from Winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by fone unheedy ſwain. Milton. 
They _ not only by the ſeed, but many alſo by 
the root, ſome by lips or cuttings. Ray on the Creation. 


(4.) I fee you ſtand like greyhounds in the 5/:þs, 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively, but not opera- 
tively, nor effectively; as he who only lets looſe a greyhound 
out of the 14. is laid to him at the hare. Bramball. 
5.) The more ſhame for her ip, 
10 give ſo near a friend the 3 F Hudibras.. 
The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the vip, 


and away into the woods. | L' Eftrange. 
Their explications are not your's, and will give you the lip. 
Locke.. 


(6.) Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains lies a /{ip of 
lower ground, which runs acroſs the iſland. Add, ſon. 


SL1'PBOA*D, 2 /. | lip and board.] A board ſliding in 


I ventured to draw back the ſlipboard on the roof, contrived: 
on purpoſe to let in air. Gulliver's Travels. 


J. [lip and Fnot.] A bowknot; a knot 
eahly untied. | 


They draw off ſo much line as is neceſſary, and faſten the reſt 

upon the line-rowl with a /ipknot, that no more line turn off. 
Moxon's Mecha-rical Exerciſes. 

In large wounds a ſingle knot firſt ; over this a little linen 
compreſs, on which is another ſingle knot, and then a s/ipknot, 
which may be looſened upon inflammation, Sharp. 

SLi'pPpER, or Slipfhoe. n. . [trom lip. | 1. A ſhoe with= 
out leather behind, into which the foot flips eaſily. 2. 
[ Creſpis, Lat.] An herb. 

(1.) A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty la ubs we pull; 
Fair lined ippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold: | Raleigh. 
— If he went abroad too much, ſhe'd uſe | 
To give him 5lippers, and lock up his ſhoes. 

Thrice rung the bell, the s/zpper knock'd the | 

And the preſs'd watch return'd a ſilver ſound. Pope. 
SLI E. adj. | plipun, Saxon. ] Slippery; not firm. 
Obſolete. Perhaps never in uſe but for poetical conve- 
nience. | | 
A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and e er hope 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat for nought. 


| from ippery. 
manner. | 


SLIPPERINESS. 2. % [from 5/lippery.] 1. State or quality 
of being ſlippery ; ſmoothneſs ; glibneſs. 2. Uncertain'y ;. 
want of firm footing, 

(1.) We do not only fall by the Hipperineſ of our tongues 
* a deliberately FR hin x Ax 2 3 
| | Government of the Tongue. 
The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed b. its want of inflammation. 
in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs, and 5/tp; erire/3 deep in the breaſt. 
| | - Shar,'s Surgery. 

SLIPPERY. adj. [plipvn, Saxon; liperig, Swediſh.] 1. 
Smooth; glib. 2. Not affording firm footing. 3. Hard 
to hold; hard to keep. 4. Not ſtanding firm. 5. Un- 
certain; changeable; mutable; inſtable. 6 Not cer- 
tain in its effect 7. [ Labrigue, French] Not chaſte. 
(.) They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and 
lib ery, that the water ſlips off. | Mortimer. 

Qily ſubſtances only lubricate and make the hiowels s/ippery. 
| Arbutbnot. 


King. 
ground, 


Spenſer. 
In 2 flippery 


(2.) Did you know the art o' th' court; 
As hard to leave as keep; whoſe top to climb, 


S Li 8 
1s certain falling; or fo s/ipp*ry, that 
ae fear's as bad as falling. 


His promiſe to truſt to as slippery as ice, Tuſſer. 


Their way ſhall be as 5/i/fery ways in the darkneſs. Fer. xxiii. 


The lipp'ry tops of human ſtate, 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. 
The higher they are raiſed, the giddier 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Convley. 
are; the more to a far 


S L O 
Juſt in that place a narrow t we make, 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. 
I found, by looking through a lit or oblong hole, which was 


narrower than the pupil of my eyes, and held cloſe to it parallel 
to the priſms, I could fee the circles much difſtinQter, and viſible 


Dryden. 


eater number, than otherwiſe. Newton. 


s/ippery is their ſtanding, and the deeper the fall. L Eſtrange. To SLIVE. wv. 4. [rlipan, Saxon, } To fplit ; to divide 
The higheſt hill is the molt slipp'ry place, To SLIVER.  longwiſe, to tear off longwiſe. 
And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face. Denham. Liver of blaſpheming Jew, 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; Gall of goat, and flips of yew, 
Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth gippery way? Dryden. Slider d in the moon's eclipſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


(..) Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The 5lipp'ry god will try to looſe his hold; 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, 
And with vain images of beaſts affright, 
(4.) When they fall, as being 5/zpp"ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as dip ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faſt. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
(5. ) Oh world, thy lip pery turns! Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whole hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as 'twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, | 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. | 
He looking down 
With ſcorn or pity on the s/ifpery ſtate 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Deub. Sofby. 
(6.) One ſure trick is better than a hundred 5/zppery ones. 
| | L' Eftr Ange. 
(7.) My wife is slippery. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
SLIT. adj. [from dip.] Slippery; eaſily ſliding. A 
barbarous provincial word. | | 
The white of an egg is ropy, -/zþpy, and nutritious. 


Shakeſp. 


Flojer. 


pulled up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 
The i bod *prentice from his maſter's door | 
Had par d the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. Swift. 
SLrPsLoup. n. // Bad liquor. A low word formed by re- 
duplication of op. 
SLISH. 2. 
— What! this a ſleeve ? 
Here's ſnip and nip, and 5/i/þ and flaſh, | 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. | Shakeſp. 
To SLIT. v. a. pret. and part. slit and slitted, [ f\ican, Sax, ] 
To cut longwiſe. SE 
To make plants medicinable, lit the root, and infuſe into it 
the medicine, as hellebore, opium, ſcammony, and then bind it 


up. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The deers of Arginuſa had their ears divided, occaſioned at 
firſt by glitting the ears. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Had it hit 8 | | | 
The upper part of him, the blow 
Had slit, as ſure as that below. | _ _ Hudibras. 
We lit the preternatural body open. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


A liberty might be left to the judges to infli death, or ſome 
notorious mark, by slitting the noſe, or brands upon the _ 
; | e. 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thickneſs, 
appears all over of an uniform colour, ſhould be lit into threads, 
or broken into fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, [ 
ſee no reaſon why every thread or fragment ſhould not keep its 


colour. Newton's Ofticks. 
 —— He took a freak | : 
To lit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Swift. 


Srir. 2. /. flir, Saxon.] A long cut, or narrow epening. 

In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto which joineth 

a low vault, and at the end of that a round houſe of ſtone ; and 

in the brick conduit there is a window, and in the round houſe 

a s/it or rift of ſome little breath: if you cry out in the rift, it 
will make a fearful roaring at the window. 

—— — Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 

Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows: 


Dryden's Georg. 


To SLOCK, v. . {slach, to 


SLooP. 3. /. A ſmall ſhip, commonly 
To SLoe. v. a. [from lap, /op, slop.] To drink groſsly and 


SLiPsH40D. adj. [ip and food.) Having the ſhoes not SLoP. 1. /. (from the verb.] Mean and vile 


A low word formed by reduplicating «laſh. crop. x. y 


Bacon. 


SLIVEA. x. /. {from the verb.] A branch torn off. iwer, 


in Scotland, {till denotes a ſlice cut off: as, he took a large 
sliver of the beef. | 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious iver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
SLoaTs 2. /. Of a cart, are thoſe underpieces which keep 
the bottom together, Bailey. 
SLo'BBER. 2. /. [ glavoerio, Welſh.] Slaver. See SLAVER. 
quench, Swediſh and Scottiſh, } 
To flake ; to quench. | | | 
SLoE. 2. J [rla, Saxon; slaae, Daniſh.) The fruit of the 
blackthorn, a ſmall wild plum. | 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, | 
The grape the bramble, and the oe the vine. Blackmore. 
When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws and goes in them, 
and they will furniſh you, without doing of your woods any 
hurt. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
with only two maſts, 


greedily. x 
| | liquor of any 
kind. Generally ſome nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal 


8 . | | 35 
8 he ſick huſband here wanted for neither ps nor doctors. 


| | L' Eftrange. 
But thou, whatever ofs ſhe will have bought, | 
Be thankful. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
| rlop, Saxon; 5s/oove, Dutch, a covering.] 
Trowſers; open breeches. | 
What ſaid Mr. Dombledon about the ſattin for my ſhort cloak 
and slops ? ns Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
SLOPE. aj. {This word is not derived from any ſatisfactory 
original. Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from lap, 
lax, Dutch ; and derives it from the curve of a looſe rope. 
Perhaps its original may be latent in oper, Dutch, to 
run, s/ofe being eaſy to the runner.] Oblique ; not per- 
pendicular. It is generally uſed of acclivity or declivity ; 
forming an angle greater or leſs with the plane of the ho- 
rizon. N 
Where there is a greater quantity of water, and ſpace enough, 


the water moveth with a sloper riſe and fall. Bacon. 
1 Murm'ring waters fall | 
Down the -_ hills, dispers'd, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown d 
Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams. Milton. 


SLoPs. =. /. from the adjective.] 1. An oblique di- 
rection; any thing obliquely directed. 2. Declivity ; 
ground cut or formed with declivity, 

2.) Growing upon s/ofes is cauſed for that moſs, as it com- 
eth of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but ſlide, not be in a pool. 


; | Bacon. 
My lord advances with majeſtick mien, | 
And when up ten ſteep ue you've dragg'd your thighs, 
Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. Pate. 
SLOPE. adv. 3 ; not perpendicularly. 
rie 


Return'd on that bright beam, whoſe point now rais'd 


Bore him fope down ward to the ſun, now fall'n. Ailtan. 


S L O 


To SLOPE. v. a. [from the adjective] To form to obli- 


To SLOPE vs. . 


quity or declivity ; to direct obliquely. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do ate | 
Their heads to their foundations. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
——— ————- On each hand the flames | 
Driv'n buckward, flope their pointing ſpires, and rowl'd 
In billows, leave i' th' midſt a horrid vale. Milton. 
The ſtar, that rote at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had fop'd his weſtering wheel. 
Milton, 


All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain : 
Nor till oblique he fop'd his evening ray, > 
Had Somnus dry'd the baliny dews away, _ Pobe's Odyſſey. 
To take an oblique or declivous di 
rection | 

Betwixt the midi and theſe the gods aſſign'd 

Two habitable ſeats for human kind; 

And croſs their limits cut a /lo, ing way, 

Which the twelve ſigus in beauteous order ſway. Dryden. 

There is a handſome work of piles made flop11g athwurt the 


river, to ſtop the trees which are cut down, and catt into the ri- 


Slo rEN ESS 2. / | from /lope. |] Ovliquity ; declivity ; T, 


ver. 5 Brown's Tra. 
Upſtarts a palace, lo! th' obedient baſe 
Slotes at its foot, the woods its fides embrace. 


There is a ſtrait hole in every aiit's neſt half an inch deep; 


and then it goes down floping into a place where they have their 


magazine. 

On the ſouth aſpe& of a /o/7ng hill, 
Whoſe ſkirts meand'ring Peneus wathes ſtill, 
Our pious lab'rer paſs d his youthtul days 
In peace and charity, in pray'r and prulſe. 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


Harte. 


not perpendicularity | 

The ltalians give the cover a graceful pendence of fopeneſs, 
dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two ſhall 
ſerve for the elevation of the higheſt ridge. Watt. Arch. 


SLo'ypewisE. adv. [ ſlope and auiſe.] Obliquely ; not per- 


pendicularly. _ 
The wear is a frith, reaching fopewwiſe through the Ofe from 


the land to low-water mark, and having in it a bent or cod with 


an eye-hook ; where the fiſh entering, upon their coming back 
with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, forſaken by 
the water, and left dry. on the Oſe. Carew. 


SLo'x1nGLY. adv. [from ſloping.) Obliquely ; not per- 


SLo'epy. adj. [from flop } Miry and wet: perhaps rather 810 | 


pendicularly. | 
Theſe atoms do not deſcend always perpendicularly, but 
ſometimes /lopingly. Digby on the Soul. 


bby. See SLAB. 


To SLOT. v. a. | flughen, Dutch. ] To ſtrike or claſh 


hard. | 


SLoT. 2 . [ ſod, Iſlandick] The track of a deer. 5 | : 
SLorn. 2. +. [rlæpð, rleyð, Saxon. It might therefore SLo'vinLy. adj. [from ſaven.] Negligent of dreſs; neg- 


be not improperly written /oath, but that it ſeems better 
to regard the orthography of the primitive ou. 1. 
Slowneſs; tardineſs. 2. Lazineſs; fluggiſhneſs ; idle- 
neſs. 3. An animal. 
( 1.) Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory floth and tricks of Rome. Shak. H. VIII. 
(2.) Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
Hog in floth, fox in ſtealth. 


They change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and forh. Milt. 
Induſtry. approach'd, 5 

And rous d him from his miſerable floth. Thom. Aut. 

(3.) The ffoth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will 


be three or four days at leaſt in climbing up and coming down a 


Pobe. Slo uch. 2. J. [ aß, Daniſh, ſtupid. ] 


went in but he frowned upon me. 
Shakeſp. K. Lear. Srolvenay. n. 


S L O 
The deſire of the /othful killeth him ; for his hands refuſe 
to labour, Prov. xxi. 25. 
To vice induſtrious ; but to nobler deeds | 
Timorous and flothful. Milton. 


Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv'd in lot hful eaſe and looſe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
The very ſoul of the flothful does effectually but lie drowſing 
in his body, and the whole man is totally given up to his ſenſes. 

I. Eftrange. 
Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by indulging an 
idle, /flothful temper. | Law. 


SLO'THFULLY. ade. [from flothful.) Idly; lazily ; with 


ſloth. 


SLo'THFULNESS. 2. /. [from fothful | Idleneſs; lazineſs ; 


ſluggiſhneſs; inactivity. | 
To truſt to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and pro- 
phaneneſs ; it maketh light * the providence of God: ar al- 
though it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thoſe men whoſe religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to direct it, when we join with our prayer flothfulneſs 
and negle& of convenient labour. coker. 
Shthfulneſs caſteth into a deep ſleep, and an idle foul ſhall 
ſuffer hunger. | Prov. xix. 15. 
1. A downcatt 
look; a depreſſion of the head. In Scotland, an un- 
gainly gait, as allo the perſon whoſe gait it is. 2. A man 
who looks heavy and clowniſh 
(1.) Our doctor has every quality that can make a man uſe- 
ful; but, alas ! he hath a fort of flouch-in his walk. Swift. 
(2.) Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting „ouch; 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. ay. 
SLOUCH. 2 7. {from the noun.) To have a downcaft 


_ clowniſh look. 


SLOVEN. 1. ,. [ /loef, Dutch ; Msn, Welch, naſty, 


ſhabby.) A man indecently negligent of cleanlineis; a 
man dirtily drefled. ; | 
The miniſters came to.church in handſome holiday apparel, 
and that himſelf did not think them bound by the law ot God 
to go like flowens. 1 Hooker. 
Affect in things about thee cleanlineſs, 
That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r : 
Showens take up their ſtock of noiſomenels 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laſt hour. | 
You laugh, half beau, half bn if I Rand : 
My wig half powder, and all ſnuff my band. 
Their methods various, but alike their aim: 
The oven and the fophng are the ſame. 


Herber t. 
P, ope El 


Young. 
VENLINESS. #. . from ſlovenly.] Indecent negli- 
gence of dreſs ; negle& of cleanlineſs, | 
Shwenlineſs is the worſt ſign of a hard' ſtudent, and' civility 
the beſt.exerciſe of the remiſs; yet not to be exact in the phraſe 
of compliment, or geſtures of courteſy, Wotton. 


ligent of neatneſs ; not neat ; not cleanly. | 
Eſop at laſt found out a slowenly lazy fellow, lolling at his 
eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. I' Eftrange. 


SL.o'VENLY. adv. | from foren] In. a coarſe inelegant 
manner. | 


As I hang my clothes on ſomewhat slecventy, I no ſooner 
Pope. 


. [from ſoven.] Dirtineſs; want of 
neatneſs. | 


Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch d 
With rainy marching in the painful field: 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 


| And ti into w- xy. Shak, H. v. 
tree, and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re- i e 0h 90D ADA 8 


Se Lock. . /. { plox, Saxon. ] 1. A deep miry place; a 
quires x whole day. | Grew. SLOUGH. 2. J [ rio, : | 2 
"ge ow” | ; : im, hole full of dirt. 2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off 
Sho + cake 47 2 1 at his periodical renovation. 3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare 
8 fothfulin his work, is brother to him that is a ſimply for the ſkin. 4. The part that ſeparates from a, 
- waſttr,, N Prov. xvii. 9. foul fore. 5 


S L O 
(1.) The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the Engliſh 


could not enter, but over a crois ditch and a slou2h ; in paſſ- 
ing whereof many of the Engliſh horſe were plunged, and 


ſome mired. | Hayward. 
The ways being foul, twenty to one, ; 

He's here ſtuck in a s/ough, and overthrown. Milton. 

A carter had laid his waggon faſt in a slough. L' Eftrange. 


(2.) Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and ſpirit em- 
br ace them; and to inure thyſelf to what thou art like to be, 
caſt thy humble slowgh, and appear freſh, Shakeſp. Tw. N. 

When the mind is quicken'd, | 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 

With cafted hug h and freſh legerity. 

Oh let not ſleep my cloſing eyes invade 

In open plains, or in the ſecret thade, 

When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckl'd pride 

Of pompous youth, has caſt his s/ough aſide; 

And in his Summer liv'ry rolls along, 

Erect and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 

The :lough of an Engliſh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
caſt off twice every year, at ſpring and fall: the ſeparation be- 
gins at the head, and is finiſhed in twenty-four hours. Grew. 

The body, which we leave behind in this viſible world, is as 
the womb or slough from whence we iſſue, and are born into the 
other. | | Grew's Coſm. 

(3. ) As the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 

With ſhining checker d. s/ough, doth ſting a child, 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefp. H. VI. 

(4.) At the next drefſing I found a s/ough come away with 
the dreſſings, which was the ſordes. Wiſem. on Ulcers. 


Shakeſp, 


To 5LOW. v. a. [troin the adjective.] To omit by dilato- 


SLo'wLY. adv, [from flow.] 


$ L U 
— This day's death denounc'd, if ought I ſee, 
Will prove no ſudden, but a s/0wu-pac'd evil, 


A long 4ay's dying to augment our pain. Milton, 
For Jan glou-circling years by tempeſts toſt. Pope. 


dome demon urg'd . 
T' explore the fraud with guile oppos d to guile, 
Slow-pacing thrice around th' inſidious pile. Pope. 


The - 


rineſs; to delay; to procraſtinate. Not in ule. 


true word was for/ſow. 4 
Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte ? Y 
I would / knew not why it ſhould be s/ow'd. Sbaleſp. 
1. Not ſpeedily; not with 
celerity; not with velocity. 2 Not ſoon; not early; 
not in a little time. 3. Not haſtily z not raſhly : as, he 
determines flowly. 4. Not promptly ; not readily : as, 


he learns fowly. 5. Tardily ; fluggiſhly. 


(r.) The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 
Spreads his black wings, and 5/owly mounts to day. Pope. 
(2.) The remnant of human ſeed peopled their country 
again sloawly, by little and little. 3 Bacon. 
Our fathers bent their baneful induſtry 

To check a monarchy that s/owely == ; 

But did not France or Holland's fate foreſee, 


Whoſe riſing pow r to ſwift dominion flew. Dryden. 
We oft our ;louvly 2 works impart, | 

While reflect t art to art. Pope. 

(5.) The chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo very lowly, 


that tis not impoſſible but the family of Medicis may be extinct 
| Addiſon on Italy. 


before their burial- place is finiſhed. 
 SLo'wness. n. /. [from flow.) 1. Smallneſs ot motion; 
not ſpeed ; want of velocity; abſence of celerity or 
ſwiftneſs. 2. Length of time in which any thing acts or 


To SLOUGH. v. # [f.om the noun.) To part from the 
ſound fleſh. A chirurgical term. | 


SLO'UGHY. adj. [from ſlough.) Miry ; boggy ; muddy. 


That cuſtom ſhould not be allowed, of cutting ſcraws in low 
grounds s/ougby underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLO W. aaj. [rlap, pleap, Saxon; ffeeuau, Friſick.] 1. Not 
ſwift; not quick of motion; not ſpeedy; not having ve- 
locity; wanting celerity. 2. Late; not happening in a 
ſhort time. 3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick, 4. 
Dull; inactive; tardy ; fluggiſh. 5. Not haſty ; acting 
with deliberation ; not vehement. 6. Dull ; heavy in 
WIT. | | | 

(1. Me thou think'ft not s/oav, 

Who ſince the morning-hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd | 
In Eden, diftance inexpreſhble. | Milton, 
Where the motion is ſo s/oxv as not to ſupply a conſtant train 

of freih ideas to the ſenſes, the ſenſe of motion is loſt. Locke. 
(2.) Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though ai, produc'd 
Like change on ſea and land, fidereal blaſt. 

(3.) I ams/oxy of ſpeech, and a Jow tongue. 

Mine ear ſhall not be 5/o4v, mine eye not ſhut. 

The low of ſpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha- 
Tangues, or converſe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. ik Aadiſon. 
For though in dreadful whirls we hang 

High on the broken wave, | 
I know thou wert not s{oww to hear, 


Nor impotent to fave. | | ' Addiſon. 
(4-) Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not low | 

To guard their ſhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 

(5-) The Lord is merciful, and 5s/oxv to anger. | 

| a | Common Prayer. 
He that is s/ozv to wrath is of great underſtahding. Prov. 
The politick anꝗ wiſe 
Are 5ly {low things with circumſpeRtive eyes. Pope. 
(6.) The block head is a z/qww worm. | Pope. 
SLow, in compoſition, is an adverb, 474 | 

This cou -pac'd foul, which late did cleave 

T” a body, and went but by the body's leave, 

Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 

Diſpatches in a minute all the way 

Twirt heav'n and earth. Donne. 
— To the ſhame of vod endeavouring art 

Thy eaſy numbers flow. Milton, 


To SLu'sner. b. a. [Probably from Jubber.] 


is brought to paſs ; not Cuickneſs. 3. Dulneſs to admit 
conviction or affection. 4. Want of promptneſs ; want 
of readineſs. 5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 6. Dilato- 
rineſs ; procraſtination. | 
(1.) Providence hath confined theſe human arts, that what 
any invention hath in the ſtrength of its motion, is abated in the 
slowwneſs of it ; and what it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs 
of its motion, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength that is 
required unto it. <5 . Math. Magick. 
Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but ſwiftneis or 


5/0 wneſs are relative ideas. a Watts. 
(2.) Tyrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the s/ozuneſs 
of death. Hooker. 


(3.) Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe of the 


hardneſs and sowwneſs of their hearts, in that they believed him 


not.” Bentl. Serm. 


1 SLo'wworw. =. ,. [ rlayynm, Saxon.] The blind worm; 
Milton. 


a large viper, not mortal, ſcarcely venomous, >. 

Though we have found * n 
cæcilia, or slowwIvorm, yet viper emphatically 
name. NY MY Brown's Fug. Err. 
1. Todo. 
any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with idle hurry. 2. To 
ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be from ſobber, flabber, 
or flaver.] 3. To cover coarſely or careleſsly. This is 
now not in uſe, otherwiſe than as a low colloquial 
word. 5 | 

(1.) Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men, who Jdubber up 
matters of mean account. TR Sidney. 

Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed | 
Of his return: he anſwer d do not fo, | 


Slubber not buſineſꝭ for my fake. Shak. Merch. Ven. 
As they are «/ubbered over, the malignity that io 4 will 
ſhow ſel in ſome chronick diſeaſe. * 


| _— Surg. 

(2.) You muſt be content to slubbey the gloſs of your new 
fortunes with this more ſtubborn and boiſterous expedition. Sh. 
(13+) A man of ſecret ambitious ends, and proportionate 
counſels, ſmothered under the habit of a ſcholar, and ub, 
over with 2 certain rude and clownith faſhion, that had the ſem- 
blance of integrity. Wotton. 


7 
1 U 
SLU'/BREADEGULLION, 3. /. (l ſuppoſe a cant word with- 
out derivation.] A paltry, dirty, ſorry wretch, 
- Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt deſerv'd, 
Baſe s/aubberdegullion, to be ſerv d 
As thou didſt vow to deal with me, 
If thou hadſt got the victory. 
 SLupGE. xn. /. [II ſuppoſe from flog, ſlough, 
Mire ; dirt mixed with water. | 
The earth 1 made a mere ſoft s/udge or mud. 
SLUG. 3. / [ Ang, Daniſh, and flock, Dutch, fignify a 
glutton, and thence one that has the ſloth of a Fin.) 


1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, ſleepy, lazy 
wretch, 2. An hinderance ; an obſtruction. 


— 


Mortim. 


Augeiſbneß, and vicorouſly employ itſelf oor what 
ſhall direct. X 0 0 i 


e natural fuices, they were fewer. 


8 v 
reno 
Locke. 


_ SLUICE. . Aue, Dutch; eſcluſe, French; /cluja, 


Italian.] A watergate ; a floodgate ; a vent for water. 


Ivo other precious drops that ready ſtood, 
Each in their cryſtal Juice, he ere they fell 
Kiſs'd, as the gracious figns of ſweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by ſecret fuice, 
Stole under ſeas to meet his Arethuſe. Milton. 
If we receive them all, they were more than ſeven; it only 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Az. tos: 


As waters from her sluices, flow d 


3. A kind Unbounded forrow from her eyes. Prior. 
of ſlow creeping ſnail. 4. [ Slecz, an hammerhead, Each s/uice of affluent fortune open'd ſoon, | 
Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece of metal ſhot from a And wealth flow'd in at morning, night and noon. Harte. 

gun. | To SLUICE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To emit by flood- 
(1.) Fie, what a lug is Haſtings, that he comes not! Shak. gates. | | 9 85 


(2.) Uſury dulls and damps all improvements, wherein 
money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this lug. Bacon. 
(.) When fractures are made with bullets or 5/zgs, there the 
ſcalp and clanium are driven in together. Wiſem. Surg. 
As, forc'd from wind-guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous slugs cut foriftly through the ſky.  Pofe. 
To SLUG. v. . [from the noun.) To lie idle; to play the 
drone ; to move ſlowly. Rs 
All he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of —— and fame, 
To lug in ſloth and ſenſual delights, ® 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. Fa. Qu. 
He lay not all night /ugging in a cabin under his mantle, but 
uſed commonly to ok others waking to defend their lives. 
| Spenſer. 
One went /lugging on with a thouſand cares. L Eſtrange. 
SLu'ccaRD. x. / | from ſug. } An idler ; a drone; an 
inactive lazy fellow. „ 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta en a tardy auggard here. Shakeſp. R. III. 
This mightier ſound ſhall make 
The dead to ww 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To ve long luggards of "Eve thouſand years. Cowley, 
Up, up, fays Avarice ; thou ſnor'ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain: 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 
At his command th' unwilling aug ard wakes. Dryden. 
Hprightly May commands our youth to keep | 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their ſuggard ſleep. 
To SLU'GGARDIZE. v. 4. 
to make droniſh. 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. Shakeſþ. 
Sr vos. adj. from fſug.] Dull; drowſy; lazy; floth- 
ful; idle; infipid ; flow ; inactive; inert. | 
—— Sluggiſh idleneſs, the nurſe of fin, | 
Upon a ſlothful aſs he choſe to ride. Fairy Queen. 
— The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their ſeat could force, 


[from fuggard.] To make idle; oF, 6 
| to ſtun. 


ence in the doing, he ſtudied other incentives. 
SLu'MBER. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
not profound. 


——— Like # traitor coward, | 
Sluic'd out his inn'cent foul through ſtreams of blood. Shak. 
Veins of liquid ore duic d from the lake. Milton. 

You wrong me, if you think I'll fell one drop 
Within theſe veins for pageants ; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll iuice it into ſtreams; 

Turn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, 
And let me hunt her through embattl'd foes 
In duſty plains : there will I be the firſt. 


Dryd. Stan. Fr. 


SLvu'icy. 7 [from ſuice.] Falling in ſtreams as from a 
ſluice or floodgate. 


And oft whole ſheets deſcend of 5luicy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from off the main : 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, | 


The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. | Dryden. 


To SLUMBER. v. 2. | plumenan, Saxon; fluymeren, 
Dutch. 
profound ſleep. 
ſlumber are often confounded. 3. To be in a tate of neg. 
ligence and ſupineneſs. 


1. To ſleep lightly; to be not awake nor in 
2. To ſleep; to repoſe, Sleep and 


(.) He that keepeth Iſrael ſhall neither /zmber nor ſleep. P/. 
Conſcience wakes deſpair that s/umber'd. Milton. 
(2.) God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, 


in a viſion of the night, when deep fleep falleth upon men, in 
tlumberings upon the bed. | | 


Fob, xxxiii. 15- 


Have ye choſen this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repoſe 


Your wearied virtue, for the uſe you find 


Toxslumber here? | | Milton. 
(3.) Why slumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 

Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? Young. 

LUMBER. v. 4. 1. To lay to fleep. 2. Toſlupity ; 


(2.) Then up he took the slumbered ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, WEE 
Him to his caſtle brought. Frairy Queen. 
To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to s/umber his conſci- 
Wotton. 

1. Light ſleep ; ſleep 
2. Sleep; repoſe. 3 5 
(1.) And for his dreams, I wonder he's ſo fond 


ner ( To truſt the mock'ry of unquiet s/umbers. Shakeſd. R. III. 

Nor tides e ſource. Spenſer. From careleſſneſs it mall Fall into slumber, and 22 a flum- 

| t e : i ber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long ſleep; till at laſt, per- 

With his br oad {word provok'd the ifh beaſt, 2 haps, it ſhall ſleep itſelf 1.4 a * , — that ſuch an _— 

Matter, being impotent, «luggi/h, and inactive, onde, that nothing but hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. South, 
en ſtir or move itſelf. a Il Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep ; 

SLU GGISHLY. adv. [from fluggiſh.] Dully ; not nimbly ; Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep. Pofe, 

lazily ; idly ; ſlowly. : | (2.) Boy! Lucius ! faſt aſleep ? It is no matter; 
SLu'GG@tsHntss. 2. . [from ſluggiſh.) Dulneſs ; ſloth; Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of s/umber. Shakeſp. Jul. C. 


lazineſs; idleneſs ; inertneſe, | | 

The moſt of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains ; no leſs than birds to fly, and horſes to 
run: which if loſe, it is thro' their own /luggi/bneſs, and 


Ev'n luſt and envy ſleep, but love denies _ 
Reſt to my ſoul, and s/umber to my eyes: 
Three days Ipromis'd to attend my doom, 


And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dryer. 


by that means become her. prodigies, not her children. SLU'uBEROUS. adj. [from fumber.] 1. Inviting to ſleep ; 
1 8 : Ben. 22 SLU'MBERY. F ſoporiferous 3 cauſing lleep. 2. Sleepy 3 
I is of great moment to teach the mind to ſhake off its not waking, 


t v 


A . 


Stuck. The preterite and participle paſſive of Hint. 
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(1.) — The timely dew of ſleep, _ 1 ſtealths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with their ſplin- 
Now falling with ſoft 2 weight, inclins ers Ras. EF. 
Our eyelids. Milton. The ineſs of that nation, and suttz/þ courſe of lite, 


While penſive in the ſilent clumb'rous ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade ; 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 


hath much promoted the opinion, occaſioned by their ſervile 
condition at firit, and inferior ways of parſimony ever ſince. 


| os | Brown. 
Impreſs'd the form of Iphthema. Pope's Odyſſey. Slothfu] diſorder fill'd his table, 

There every eye with s/umb"rous chains ſhe bound, And 5/uttifh.plenty deck d her (able. Prior. 
And daſh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. (2.) She got a legacy hy ib tricks. Holiday. 


(2.) A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the SLU'TTISHLY. adv. from flutt:h.) In à fluttiſh manner; 
benefit of lieep, and do the effects of watching: in this um naſtily ; dirtily. 


berry agnation, what have you heard her [ay ? Shak. Macbeth. Lu rTISsHN ESS. . . [from futtiſb. 
SLUNG. 'The preterite and participle paſſive of Hing. praitice of x flut, naſtineſs; dirtineſß. 


That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a fil- 
thy favour. ſettiug forth both in s/utti/hneſs. Siduey. 
i lo-k on the inſtinct of this noiſome and troubleſo:ne crea- 
ture, the louſe, of fearching out foul and naſty clothes to har- 
bour and breed in, as an effect of divine providence, deſigned 


The qualities or 


Silence accompany'd ; for beaſt, and bird 

They to their grafly couch, theſe to their neits, 

Were s/unk. _ Miiloa's Par. Loft. 
To SLUR. 2. a. [ Hoorig, Dutch, naſty ; frore, a flat ] 1. 


To ſully ; to foil; to contaminate. 2. To paſs lightly ; 
to balk ; to miſs. 3. To cheat; to trick. 


provoke them to cleanlineſs and neatnets. 


to dete men and women from 5lutti/hne/s and ſordidneſs, and to 
Ray on the Creat. 


(2.) The Atheiſts laugh in their fleeves, and not a little tri- SLY. adj. IId, Saxon, ilipp:ry and metaphorically deceit- 


umph to ſee the cauſe of 'Theiſm thus herrayed by its profeſſed - 
friends, and the grand argument slurred by them, and fo their 
 Cudwworth.. 


work done to their hands. 


ful; ſegar, Iſlandick.] Meanly artful ; ſecretly inſidi- 
ous, cunning. | | 
For my 5ly wiles and ſubtle craftineſs, 


SLU'TTERY, 7. / [from flat.) The qualities or practice 


Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, The title of the kingdom I poſſeſs. Hubb. Tale. 
With periods, points, and tropes, he 5/urs his crimes ; And for I doubt the Greekith monarch 3, 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor, | Will uſe with him ſome of his wonted craft. Fairfax. 
And took but with intention to reſtore. Dryden. 


His proud ſtep he ſcornful turn d, 


(3. What was the publick faith found out for, * And with sly circum ion. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


But to ur men of what they fought for ? | Hudibras. Envy is a curled plant : ſome fibres of it are rooted almoſt in 

— Come, ſeven's the main, | every man's nature, and it works in a sly and imperceptible 

Cries Ganymede: the uſual trick: 1 manner. | Watts. 
Seven, gur a fix ; eleven, a nick. Prior, It is odious in a man to look 5ly and leering at a woman. 

SLUR. z. from the verb.] Faint reproach ; ſlight diſ- 1 Clariſa. 

grace.  SLy'LyY. ady. [ from fy. ] With ſecret artifice ; iafi- 


Here's an ape made a king for ſhewing tricks; and the fox dioully. 
is then to put a dur upon him, in expoſing him for ſport to the Ty, Suack. wv. . 
ſcorn of the people. ; I. Etrange. 
No one can rely upon ſuch an one, either with ſafety to his 
affairs, or without a slur to his reputation; ũnce he that truſts 
a knave has no other recompence, but to be accounted a fool for 


his pains. South's Serm. 
SLUT. 3. + (odds Dutch.] 


1. A dirty woman. 


[rmeckan, Saxon; /maecken, Dutch. 
1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with any particular 
taſte. 2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed. SL To 
make a noiſe by ſeparation of the lips ſtrongly preſſed to- 
gether, as after a taite. 4. To kiſs with a ciofe compreſ- 


2. A ſion of the lips, ſo as to be heard when they ſeparate. 
2 g (2.) All ſects, all ages, ſmack of this vice and he 
word of {hight contempt to a woman | OY PTY Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
(J.) Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : He is but bean to the tame ; = 
Where fires thou find' ſt unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, hat doth nat Snack of abfioration. 5 Sbaleſß. K. Jobn 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; %%% r 
Our radiant queen hates guts and ſluttery. Shakeſp. For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. PER? 
The veal's all rags, the-butter's turn d to oil; (4+) He gives a ſnacking buſs. | Pope 
And thus I buy good meat for df t. poll. King. 7, SMACK. v. al 1. To kiſs. 2. To make to emit any 


(2.) ——— Hold up, you sluts, - ick f / 
Your aprons mountant ; you're not oathable, | 8 — 1 G f at an: oh f 
Although I know you'll wear. Shakeſp. Tum. The. ed abi ' 22 — * ao ae, 
The frogs were ready to leap out of their ſkins for joy, till — 2 bog - irlpools ſuck, ſmack, and embrace, 
one crafty old /ut in the company adviſed them to conhder a et grown them. * lia's : Donne. 
little better on't. „ L' Eftrange. (2.) More than one fteed muſt Delia s empire feel, 
| Who fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel; 
And as ſheguides it through th ee throng, 
With what an air ſhe ſnact the ſilken throng ! Yeung. 
MACK. #./. [| ſmaeck, Dutch ; from the verb.] 1. Taſte ; 
ſavour. 2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed, 
3. A pleaſing taſte. 4. 4 ſmall quantity; a taſte, 5. 
The act of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleaſing 
taſte. 6. A loud kiſs. 7. [8nacca, Saxon; ſneckra, 
Iſlandick.] A ſmall ſhip. | 
(z-) The child, that ſucketh the milk of the nurſe, learns 
his firſt ſpeech of her ; the which, being the firſt inured to his 


of a ſlut. 1 1 ; 
Slutt ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, En 
Should * deſire vomit emptineſs. | Sbaleſp. Cy: b 
Theſe make our girls their luttery rue, | 
By pinching them both black and blue ; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, | 5 Was 
The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Drap lon. 
A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his 
ſwarthy colour was rather giuttery than nature, and the fault 
of his maſter that kept him no cleaner. Eſtrange. 


Srurris H. adj. [from ut] 1. Naſty; not nice; not 


tongue, 1s ever after moſt pleaſing unto him; inſe nuch, that 
| | Is © Pr ins though he afterwards be taught Engliſh, yet the ſnack of the 
cleanly ; dirty; indecently negligent of cleanlineſs. 2, gg will always abide with him. Spenſer. 
It is uſed ſometimes for meretricious. = 1 Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, hath yet 
.(1.) All preparations both for food and lodging ſach as 
would make one deteſt niggardneſs, it is fo s/uttiþ a vice. Sid. 
Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, yet indeed they 
are but slutti/h dens that breed Gckneſs in peace, ſerving to cover 


ſome ſmack of age in you, ſoine reliſh of the faltneſs of time, 
and have a care of your health. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
It cauſed the neighbours to rue, that a petty ſmack only of 


popery opened a gap to the oppreſſion of the whole. Carew, 


S M A 


As the Pythagorean ſoul | 
Runs through all beaſts, and fiſh and fowl, 
And has a ſmack of ev'iy one, 
$o love does, and has ever done. Hudibras. 
(3.) —— Stack peaſe upon hovel; 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Leſt dove and the cadow there finding a ſmack, 
With ill ſtormy weather do periſh thy ſtack. Tuſſer. 
9 Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H' eſſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſrrack. 
(6.) ——— le took 
The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous /mach, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
I ſaw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife's lip. ſteal a ſnack. Donne. 
SMALL. adj. {rmall, Saxon; mal, Dutch; ſmaar, Iſ- 
landick.] 1. Little in quantity; not great. 2. Slender; 
exile ; minute. 3. Little in degree. 4. Little in im- 
portance ; petty ; minute. 5. Little in the principal 
quality, as /mall beer; not ſtrong ; weak. 
(I.) For a ſmall moment have I — thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. Ia. hiv. 7. 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty foul how ni a body holds. 
All numeration is but ſtill the —— of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole together a diſtinẽt name, whereby to diſtin- 
guiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude of units. Locke. 


Dryd. Perſ. 


The erdinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have is looked on as an unit 


in number. Locke. 
The danger is leſs when the quantity of the fluids is too mal, 
than when itis too great ; for a /maller quantity will paſs where 
a larger cannot, but not contrariwiſe. Arbuthnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: ſuch is the dreſſing 
of ſmall birds, requiring a world of cookery. Swift. 
(2.) After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a ſtill ſma// 
voice. „„ © 3 
Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very ſmall, "till it 
was as ſmall as duſt. | Deut. ix. 21. 
—— Thoſe wav'd their limber fans | | 

For wings, and /ſnalleft lineaments exact. | Milton. 


Small grained ſand is etteemed the beſt for the tenant, and the 
| Mort. Huſb. 


large for the landlord and land. | 
(3-) There aroſe no ſmall tir about that way. As, xix. 23. 
(4.) Is it a /mall matter that thou haſt taken my hufband ? 
| | Geneſis. 
Narrow man being fill'd with little ſhares, 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of /mall wares ; 
All having blown to ſparks their noble fire, | 
And drawn their (ound gold ingot into wire. Donne. 
Some mens behaviour is like a verſe, wherein every ſyllable 
is meaſured ; how can a man comprehend great matters that 


breaketh his mind too much to ſmall obſervations ? Bacon. 

Knowing by tame, ſmall poets, ſmall muſicians, 
Small painters, and (till ſ-raller politicians. Harte. 
Small is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. Pope. 


(.) Go down to the cellar to draw ale or ſmall beer. Swift. 
SMALL. #. /. from the adjective.] The ſmall or narrow 
part of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part 
of the leg below the calf. | | 
Her garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that though the 
length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 


ſometimes diſcern the ſmall of her leg. Sidney, 
Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
And all her calfs into a gouty ſmall, | Suc kling. 


His excellency, having mounted on the ſmall of my leg, ad- 
vanced forwards. | Gul. Traw. 
SMa'LLAGE. 2. /. {from ſmall age, becauſe it ſoon withers, 
Skinner. Elegſelinon, Lat.] A plant. It is a ſpecies of 
arſley, and a common weed by the ſides of ditches and 
brooks. Miller .—Smallage is raiſed by lips or ſeed, which 
is reddiſh, and pretty big, of a roundith oval figure ; a 
little more full and rifing on one fide than the other, and 
ſtreaked from one end to the other, Mort. Huſ6. 


uſed to light fires. 


Dryd. Juv. 


S M A 
SMa'LLCoAL, 3. , [ ſmall and coal] Little wood coals 


A ſmallcoal man, by waking one of theſe diſtreſſed gentle- 


men, ſaved him from ten years impriſonment. Spectat. 
When ſmallcoal murmurs in the hoatter throat, 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd coat. Car. 


SMA'LLCRAFT. 2. . | ſmall and craft ] A little veſlel 
below the denomination of ſhip. 
Shall he before me ſign, whom t' other day | 
A ſmallcraft veſſel hither did convey ; 
Where ftain'd with prunes, and rotten figs, he lay. Dryd. 
SMA'LLPQX. #./, | ſmall and pox.] An eruptive diltemper 
of great malignity : warzolae. 
He fell ſick of the ſmall, ox. Viſem. 

SMA'LLY. adv. from ſinall.] In a litle quantity ; with 

minuteneſs; in a little or low degree. 
A child that is ſtill, and ſomewhat hard of wit, is never 

choſen by the father to be made a ſcholar, or elſe, when he com- 

eth to the ſchool, is /mally regarded. Aſcham. 

SMA'LNESS. 2. /. [from /mall.] 1. Littleneſs; not great- 
neſs. 2, Littleneſs ; want of bulk ; minuteneſs ; ex- 
ity. 3. Want of ſtrength ; weakneſs. 

(1.) The parts in glaſs are evenly ſpread, but are not fo cloſe 
as in gold; as we ſee by the eaſy admiſſion of light, and by the 

_ ſmalneſs of the weight. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

(2.) Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpe& of the fineneſs of the 
body, or the ſmalneſs of the parts, or ſubtilty of the inotion, 
is little enquired, | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The ſmalneſs of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they are refracted. 

| Newt. Qft. 
SMaLT. 2. / A beautiful blue ſubſtance, produced from 
two parts of zaffre being fuſed with three parts common 
ſalt, and one part potaſh. Hill on Foffils. 
To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with log wood water; 

and moreover turnſoil with lac mingled with ſmalt of bice. 
, Pe:cham. 

SMA'RAGDINE. adj. [ ſmaragdinus, Latin.] Made 0: 

emerald ; reſembling emerald. 

SMART. 2. . [rmeonta, Saxon; ſmert, Dutch; /marta, 
Swediſh.) 1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 2. Pain, 
corporal or intellectual. | | 

(.) Then her mind, though too late, by the ſmnart, was 
brought to think of the diſeaſe. | Sidney. 

(2.) Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 

And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. Fairy Queen. 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings, to compare 
them with his former happineſs. Atterbury. 

To SMART. v. 2. {rmeonran, Saxon; ſmerten, Dutch.] 

1. To feel quick lively pain. 2. To te-l pain of body 
or mind. 
(x.) When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he 
has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs mortal. South, 
Human blood, when firſt let, is mild, and will not make the 
eye or a freſh wound ſmart. Axbuthu. 
(2.) He that is ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall ſnart for it. Prov, 

No creature ſmarts fo little as a fool, 
| Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 

Thou unconcern'd can'ſt hear the mighty crack. Pope. 


SMART. adj. (from the noun.] 1. Pungent; ſharp ; cauſing 
ſmart. E. Quick; vigorous; active. 3. Producing 
any effect with force and vigour. 4. Acute; witty. 5. 
Briſk ; vivacious ; lively. 


* 


(1.) How ſmarta laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience ? 
To the fair he fain would quarter ſhow, 
His tender heart recoils at every blow ; 
If unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 
He means but to correct, and not provoke. - Granw. 
(2.) That day was ſpent in ſmart ſkirmiſhes, in which many 
fell Clarend. 


This ſound proceeded from the nimble and ſmart percuſſions 
of the ambient air, made by the ſwift and irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. LS Boyle. 
t Us : 


S M E. 


A After ſhow'rs, 

The ſtars ſhine ſnarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd beams, her ſharpen'd horns. Dryden. 
(4.) It was a ſmart reply that Auguſtus made to one that 
miniſtred this comfort of the fatality of things: this was fo far 
from giving any eaſe to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. Tillotſon. 
(5.) You may ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat in his 
hands, during the whole courſe of his harangue. A deaf man 
would think he was cheapening a beaver. Addiſon. 

Who, for the poor renown of being ſmart, 
Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart? 
SMART. 2. /. A fellow affecting briſkneis and vivacity. 
A cant word. 
SMA TL. adv. [from ſmart. ] 
2 ; briſkly ; vigoroully ; wittily. 
e 


art, order, and gravity of thoſe proceedings, where 


ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſet, and ſmartly purſued, made 


them leſs taken notice of, Clarendon, 
SMa'rTNEsS. 2. / [from ſmart.] 1. The quality of be- 
ing ſinart ; quickneſs; vigour. 2. Livelineſs; briſk- 

' nets ; wittineſs. | 
(1.) What intereſt ſuch a ſmartneſs in ſtriking the air hath 
ia the production of found, may in fone meaſure appear by the 
motion of a bullet, and that of a ſwitch or other wand, which 
produce no ſound, if they do but (lowly pats through the air; 
whereas if the one do ſmartly ſtrike the air, and the other be 


ſhot out of a gun, the celerity of their percuſſions on the air 


puts it into an undulating motion, which, reaching the ear, 
produces an audible noiſe. Boyle. 
(2.) I defy all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, equal in wit, 
humour, /martneſs or politeneſs, to my ſet. | Sawift. 
SMATCH, 3. /. {corrupted from /mack.] 1. Taſte ; tinc- 
ture; twang. 2. [Ceruleo, Lat.] A bird. 
(r.) Thou art a fellow of a good reſpett ; 
Thy life hath had ſome /-ratch of honour in't. Shateſp. 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or naſal ſnatch in their 
language. Hold. Elem. of Speech. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mixt with 
a ſmatch of a vitriolick. Serre. 
To SAT TRR. vv. 2. [It is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 
ſmack or tafle.) 1. To have a {light taſte; to have a 
flight, ſuperficial, and imperfect knowledge. 2. To 
talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. _ | : 
(1.) Such a practice gives a flight ſmatteri ig of ſeveral ſcien- 
ces, without any ſolid knowledge. Watts. 


Since, by a little ſmattering in learning, and great conceit of 


himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may he find it again by harder 
ſtudy and an humbler mind. Bentley. 
(2.) In proper terms, ſuch as men ſinatter, 


When they throw out and miſs the matter.  Hudibras. 
Of ſtate affairs you cannot /matter ; 
Are aukward when you try to flatter, Swift. 


SUK T TER. 2. / [from the verb.] 


duperficial or flight 
knowledge. | 


All other ſciences were extinguiſhed during this empire, ex- 
| Temple. 
 Sma'TTERER, 2. J. [from ſmarter.] One who has a flight 


cepting only a ſinatter of judicial aſtrology. 


or ſuperficial knowledge. . 
Theſe few who preſerve any rudiments of learning, are, ex- 
cept one or two ſmatterers, the clergy's friends. Swift. 
To SMEAR. v. a. [pinenan, Saxon; ſmeeren, Dutch.] 1. 
To overſpread with ſomething viſcous and adheſive; to 
beſmear. 2. To ſoil; to contaminate. OY 
(1. ) If any ſuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you ſee me near d, ; 
Bf any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. | Sbaleſp. Othello. 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk, | 


Smear'd round with pitch. — * © 
Smear d as ſhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 


(z.) Why had I net, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates ? | 
Who ſmeared thus, and mur'd with infamy, 


SMEAR. 2. . from the verb.] 


After a ſmart manner; 


S N 


I might have ſaid no part of it is mine, Shake}. 


An ointment, any fat li- 
quor or juice. 


SME'ARY. adj. [from car.] Dawby ; adheſive. 


A. ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws 


And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring frame. Rowe. 


To 


SMEATH. #. /. A ſea fowl. | | 
To SMEETH, or /mutch, v. a. [ymidde, Saxon.] 


ſmoke ; to blacken with ſmoke. Not in uſe. 


"  Suz'CMATICK. adj. 'ownyue.] Soapy ; deterfive. Di@. 
Wung. To SMELL, v. a. preterite and part. /melt. [Of this word 


the etymology is very obſcure. Skinner, the molt acute of 
a'l etymologilſts, derives it from /ce/, warm, Dutch; 
becauſe imells are encreaſed by heat.] 1. To perceive 
by the noſe. 2. To find out by mental ſagacity. 


(1.) Their neighbours hear the fame muſick, or ſineli the 
ſame perfume with themſelves : for here is enough. Collier, 


(2.) The horſe elt him out, and preſently a crotchet came 
in his head how to countermine him. L" Eftrange. 
To SMELL. v. #. 1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. 2. To have 
| any particular ſcent: with of 3. To have a particular 
tincture or ſmack of any quality. 4. To practiſe the act 
of ſmelling 5. To exerciſe ſagacty. 
(1.) The king is but a man as I am: the violet ſinells to 
him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but human conditions. 


3 | Shakeſp. 
The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe plants whoſe 


leaves ſmell not. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(2.) Honey in Spain ſmelleth apparently of the roſemary or 
orange, from whence the bee gathereth it. Bacon. 


A. work of this nature is not to be performed on one leg, and 
ſhould fmell of oil if duly handled. Brown, 
If you have a filver ſaucepan, and the butter ſmells of ſmoak, 
lay the fault upon the coals. Swift. 
63.) My unſfoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, | 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of calumny. | | 
A A manſoſnel/ing of the 's lee, | 
The court receiv'd him firſt for charity. Dryden. 
( 4.) Whoſvever ſhall make like unto that, to ſmell thereto, 
ſhall be cut off. 5 | Exod. xxx. 38. 
I had a mind to know, whether they would find out the 
treaſure, and whether ſmelling enabled them to know what is 
good for their nouriſhment, Aadiſ. Ste. 
( 5.) Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him that his particular to forefend, 


Shakeſp. 


Smells from the general weal. 2 Shakeſp. 
SMELL, 2. J. [from the verb.] 1. Power of ſmelling ; 
the ſenſe of which the noſe is the organ. 2. Scent ; 


power of affecting the noſe. | 
(1.) Next, in the noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the ſinell, 

As God the breath of life in them did give; 
So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, | 
To Judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and live. Dawes. 
(2.) The ſweeteſt ſmell in the air is the white double violet, 
which comes twice a-year. Bacon, 
All ſweet ſmells have joined with them ſome earthy or crude 


ours. 5 I Bacon. 
Pleaſant ſmells are not confined unto vegetables, but found in 
divers animals. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


There is a great variety of /melis, though we have but a few 
names for them: the ſn:ell of a violet and of muſk, both ſweet, 
are as diſtin& as any two ſmells, Lacke. 

SMe'LLER. 2. from /mell.| He who ſmells, 
Sue'LuUFEAST. 2. / nell and fraft.] A paraſite ; one 
who haunts good tables. | 5 : 
The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gatten ; whereas the- 
fly is an intruder, and a common /xel{feaft that ſpunges upon 


other people's trenchers. L'Eftr. 

SMELT. The preterite and part. paff. of fell. = 
| A cudgel he had felt, 

And far enough on this occaſion /mel?. Ting. 


SMELT. . /. rmelr, Saxon.] A ſmall ſea ' * Wa 
Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, melts. Carew. 


1 


To SMELT. 2. 4. [ /malta, Iſlandick ; ſmelten, 
To melt ore, fo as to extract the metal. 
A ſort of earth, of a duſky red colour, found chiefly in iron 
mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to render 
it worth ſmelting. Woodww. 
SME'LTER. . /. [from ſmelt.] One who melts oar, 

The ſmelter; come up to the aſſayers. Woodw. on Fo. 
To SMERK, v. 4. ymenclan, 

tonly. | 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe aukward, ſpruce, 

prim, ſneering, and ſmirking countenances have got good pre- 
ferment by force of cringing. Swift. 
SMERKY, or /mirk. adj. Nice ; ſmart; jaunty. | 
—— Seelt, how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So ſmirk, ſo ſmooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. Senſer. 
SME'RLIN. 2. . [cobitis aculeata.] A fiſh. Ainjw. 
SM1'CKET. 2. / (Duninutive of Smack, ſmocket, Jmicket.] 

The under garment of a woman. | 
To SMIGHT. Por ſmite, | 
As when a griffon, ſeized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 

Through wideſt air making his idle way, 

That would his rightful ravin rend away : 

With hideous horror both together ſmig ht, | 

And ſouce ſo fore that they the heavens atfray. Fairy Qu. 
To SMILE. v. 2. [ /muylen, Dutch.] 1. To contract the 

face with pleaſure ; to expreſs kindneſs, love, or gladneſs, 
by the countenance : contrary to Hon. 2. To expreſs 
flight contempt by the look. 3 To look gay or joyous. 
4. To be favourable ; to be propitious. | 
(1.) The goddeſs. of the mountain ſmiled upon her votaries, 
and cheared them in their paſſage to her palace. Tatler. 
The ſmilizeg infant in his hand ſhall take, 


Dutch. ] 


The creſted baſiliſł and ſpeckled ſnake. Pope. 
She ſnil d to ſee the doughty hero llain, 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviy'd again, Poe. 


But when her anxious lord return d, 
Rais'd is her head; der eyes are „ 
She /miles, as William ne'er had mourn'd, 


She looks, as Mary ne'er had dy'd. Prior. 
(2.) Our king replied, which ſome will ſmile at now, but ac- 
cording to the learning of that time. | Camden. 

Should ſome more ſober critick come abroad, 

If wrong, I file; if right, I kiſs the rod. Pope. 
Twas what I faid to Crags and Child, 

Who prais'd my modeſty, and /mil'd. Pope, 
(J.) Let their heirs enrich their time 

Wich /muling plenty and fair proſp'rous days. Shakeſþ. 

For ſee the morn, 
Unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton. 
All thing's nid, 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 

The river of bliſs, through midſt of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream ; 

With theſe that never fade the ſpirits ele& 

Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with beams, 

Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 

Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 

Impurple1 with celeſtial roſes ſinil d. Milton, 

The deſart ſinil d, | 

And paradiſe- was open'd in the wild. Pope. 
(4-) Then ler me not let paſs | 

Occaſion which now ſmiles. Milton. 


Me all too mean for ſuch a taſk I weet, . 
Yet if the fov'reign lady deigns to ſmile, 
I'll follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
And cloath tne verſe in Spenſer's native ſtyle. 
SMI E. . . [from the verb ] 
the face; a look of pleaſure, 
frown. 2. Gay or joyous appearance 3 
,) I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill.— 


Prior. 


daxon.] To ſmile wan 


1. A ſlight contraction of 
or kindneſs ; oppoſed to 
SMITH. 2. Irymid, Saxon; /neth, Germ. Jmid, 


S M I 


bh that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch ſkill. 
 Shakefp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 


No man marks the narrow 
Twixt a priſon and 2 ſmile. 
To thele, that ſobei race of men, whole lives 

Religious titled them the ions of God, 
Shall yieid up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the miles 
Of thele fair atheiſts. 
Sweet intercourſe 
Of looks and „miles: for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. 
(2.) Yet what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains and her ſunny ſhores, 
Wich all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
SMI'LINGLY. adv. [trom ſmiling.) Wich a look 
ſure. 


ſpace 
Wotton. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Aadiſen. 
of plea- 


His flaw'd heart, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, | | 
Burſt ſrils,.ghy. Shateſh. K. Lear. 
Carneades ſtopping him ſmiling!y, told him, we are not ſo 
forward to loſe good company. Boyle.. 
To S Lr. v. . (corrupted from /me/t, or melt. 
Having too much water, many corns will nilt, or have their 


pulp turned into a ſubſtance like thick cream. Mortimer. 
To SMIRCH. v. 4. [from urt or murcky.] To cloud ; to 
duſk ; to ſoil. 5 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. Shakeſp. 
Like the ſhaven Hercules in the fires worm-eaten tapeſtry. 


Shakeſp.. 


0 SMIRK. p. a. To look affectedly ſoft or kind. 


Her grizzled locks aſſume a ſmirkin 2 grace, 


And art has levell'd her deep-furrow'd face. Young. 
Sur. The participle paſſive of /mite. 
Fir'd with the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And mit with paſſion for my country's praiſe, 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where facred Itis rolls her ancient ſtream. Tickel, 
ToSMITE. v. a. preterite [mote ; part. paſſ. ſmit, ſmitten. 
[pmiran, Saxon; ſmijten, Dutch. ] 1. To ſtrike; to 
reach with a blow. 2. To kill; to deſtroy. 3. To af- 


flict; to chaſten. A (criptural expreſſion. 

5. To affect with any paſſion. 
(1.) So ſweet a kils the golden ſun gives not 

To thole freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye. beams, when their freſh rays have /mote | 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Shakeſp. 

The ſword of Satan with keep force to ſinite, 

Deſcending, Milton. 
( 2.) The 3 of David had mitten of Benjamin's men, 
ſo that three hundred and threeſcore died. 2 Sam. ii. 31. 
God ſmote him for his errour, aud he died. 2 Sam. vi, 
(3:) Let us not miſtake God's goodneis, nor imagine, becauſe 


4. To blaſt. 


he /mites us, that we are forſaken by him. Wake. 
(4.) And the flax and the barley was ſmitien, but the wheat 
and the rye not. Exodus. 
(5-) I wander where the muſes haunt; 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, | 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. 3 Milton. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and ſtood; 
But Satan ſmitten with amazement fell. | Milton, 
See what the charms that /mite the imple heart, 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. Pore. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met cqngenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope. 
To SMirE. v. n. To ſtrike; to collide | 
The heart melteth, and the knees ſmite together. Nabum, 


SM1'TER. 2. J [from ſmite.] He who ſmites, 
I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my cheecks to them that 
pluck off the hair. = | Ia. I. 6. 
Dutch; 


from rmiran, Saxon, to beat.] 1. One who torges with, 


Suirr. =. /. 


S M O 
his hammer; one who works in metals. 
makes or effects any thing. 
(1.) He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and can ſhoe 


hin. I am afraid his mocher played falſe with a ſmith. Shakeſp. 


Lawleſs man, the anvil dares profane, 
And torge that {kel by which a wan 1s flain : 
Which earth at firit for plough- ſnares did afford; 
Nor yet the ſ::th had learn'd to form a ſword. Tate. 
The ordinary qualities obleryable in iron, or a diamond, that 
make their true complex idea, a ſinith or a jeweller commonly 
knows better than a philoſopher. | Locke. 
2.) ———— The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the /auths of their own foolith fate. Dryden. 
Sm1'THCRAFT. 2. /. [rmidcpæpr, Sax.] The art of a 
ſmith. | | 
Inventors of paſtorage, ſmithcraft, and muſick. 
SMITHERY. 2. / rom ſinith.] The ſhop of a ſmith. 
SM1'THING. 2. /. from ſmith.] Smithing is an art manu- 
al, by which an irregular lump, or ſeveral lumps of iron 
is wrought into an intended ſhape. 


Raleig h. 


Moxon . Mec ban. Exerciſes. 


Sur HY. . /. ſrmidde, Saxon.] The ſhop of a ſmith. 
His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, | 
And hiſs'd, like red hot iron, within the ſnithy drown'd. 
| bs Dryden. 
The fineſt of the clayey ore, made up into 
balls, they uſe for marking of ſheep, and call it arte. 
| Pe Nocdeuard. 
Sui TTEN. The participle paſſive of nite. Struck; kill- 
ed; affected with paſſion. | 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? for if the 
one be ſmitten againſt the other, it ſhall be broken. Ecclus. 
We did eſteem him ſtricken, /mitten of God and afflicted. 
| 15 IIa. liii. 4. 
By the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſing converſa- 
tion, he made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart as could not be 
effaced: and he was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Conſtantia. 
KS | | | Addiſon. 
SxzOck. 2. , [yrmoc, Saxon. ] 1. The under garment of 
a woman; a ſhitr. 
of compoſition tor any thing relating to women. 77 
( 1.) Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, ſo cut, 
as the wrought ſinacꝶ came through it in many places. Sidney. 
How do'tt thou look now ? oh ill-ftar'd wench ! 
Pale as thy /mock ! when we ſhall meet at compt; 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n. Shakeſp. 
Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a ſmock 
cloſe girt unto them with a towel. Sands. 
Though Artemiſia talks by fits, 
Of councils, claſſicks, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
Yet in ſome things, methinks. ſhe fails, 
"T were well, if ſhe would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner ſmock. a 
(2.) At /mock-treaſon, matron, I believe you; 
And if I were your huſband 3' but when 1 
Trutt to your cob-web boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider. 
— Plague on his /mock-loyalty |! 
J hate to fee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 
Made four and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love. 
SMOCKFA'CED. 
denly. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids ; 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, | 
And leave young noc Ha d beaux to guard the rere. Fenton. 
SMOKE. u. . { ys-mwg, Welſh; rmec, rmoec, Saxon ; 
/moack, Dutch.] The viſible effluvium, or ſooty exha- 


lation from any thing burning. | 


Swift, 


B. Johnſen. 


She might utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames wherewith 


elle the was not only burned, but ſinothered. Sidzey. 
Stand off, and let me take the air, 
Why ſhould the ſmoke purſue the fair? Clearveland,. 


He knew tears cauſed by moe, but not by flame. Coley. 


2. He that 


2. Smock is uſed in aludicrous kind 


Dryden. 
adj, | ſmock and face.] Palefaced; mai- 
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All involv'd with ſtench and ſmoke. Milton . 
As ſmoke that rites from the kindling fires, 
Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 


Smoke paſſing through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hot jnoke can appear no other than flame. Newton. 
To SMokk. 9. . [from the noun.] 1. To emit a dark 

exhalation by heat. 2. To burn; to be kindled. A ſerip- 

tural term. 3. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kindle ;_ 

to move very faſt ſo as to raile duſt like ſmoke. 4. To 

ſmell, or hunt out. 5. To uſe tobacco. 6. To ſuffer ; 
to be puniſhed. | Fg 

(1.) When the ſun went down, a ſmoking furnace and a burn- 
ing lamp paſſed between thoſe pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 

His brandiſh'd feel, 


Which ſmoak'd with bloody execution. Shakeſteare. 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar ſo d. Malton, 

For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, „ 
Altars for Pallas to Athena nod d. Gran. 


(2.) The anger of the Lord ſhall oak againſt that man. 
2 
(3.) Aventinus drives his chariot round: 
Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field: 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew ; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held | 
Their equal pace, and /mzc#'d along the field. Pope. 
(4.) He hither came t* obſerve and ſmoke 
What courſes other riſkers took. Hudibras. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices took care to la 


Dod. Ex. 


ſome of them by the heels. Addiſ. Freeh. 
(6.) Maugre all the world will J keep ſafe, 
Or ſome of you ſhall /znoke for it in Rome. Shakeſp. 


To SMOKE. b. 4. 1. To ſcent by ſmoke ; to medicate by 
ſmoke, or dry in ſmoke. 2. To ſmell out; to find out. 
3. To ſneer; to ridicule to the face. 
(1. ) Frictions of the back-bone with flannel, ſmoaked with 
penetrating aromatical ſubſtances, have proved effectual. Arb. 
(2.) He was firſt ſno#'d by the old lord; when his diſguiſe 
and he is parted, what a ſprat you ſhall find him? Shakeſp. 
Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent, and Will. Trippet be- 
gins to beſmo#'d, in caſe I continue this paper. Addiſ. Sp. 
(3.) Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. 


To SMOKE-dry. v. a. [ ſmoke and dry.) To dry by ſmoke. 


Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. . 
SMo'kER. 7. / [from /moke.] 1. One that dries or per- 
_ fumes by ſmoke. 2. One that uſes tobacco. 
SMo'KELESS. adj. [from /moke.] Having no ſmoke. 
Tenants with ſighs the /mukeleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th* unwilling ſteed another way. 


Pope. 
Smo'ky. adj. [from ſmoke.] 


1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 


2. Having the appearance or nature of ſmoke, 3. Noi- 
ſome with ſmoke. | 
(1.) Victorious to the top aſpires, 5 
Involving all the wood * fires. Dryden. 


(2.) London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, 
and all the day after ſmothered with /moky fog, the conſequence 
whereof proves very offenſive to the lungs. : Harvey. 

If blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the ſmoky miſts, and vapours damp, 
Then woe to mortals. 

(3-.) ——— © he's as tediqus 
As a tired horſe, or as a railing wife, 

Worſe than a ſmoky houſe. 

County 

Is fooner found in lowly ſheds, 
With /-oky rafters, than in tap'ſtry balls 
And courts of princes. | | 

Morpheus, the humble god that dwells, 
In cottages and cells, 2 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 

And though he fears no princes frown, | 
Flies from the circle of a crown. Denham. 


SMooTa. [rme3, pmoes, Saxon; mwyth, Welſh.] 1. 
Even on the ſurface; not rough; level; having no 


Philips. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 
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aſperities. 2. Evenly ſpread ; gloſſy, 3. Equal in pace; 
without tarts or obſtruction 4. Gently flowing. 5. 
Voluble ; not harſh ; ſoit. 6. Bland; mild; adula- 
tory. 
(1 Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a 
ſmooth man. | Gen. xxvii. 11. 
Mithag thee, I walk unſeen, : 
On the dry ſinooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the wandring moon, 
Riding near her highett noon. Milton. 
The outlines muſt be n,, imperceptible to the touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. Dryden. 
Nor box nor limes, without their uſe, 
Smooth-graig'd, and proper for the turner's trade: : 
Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with eaſe invade. 
| Dryden. 
(2.) He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 


The ſnooth-hair'd horſes and the rapid car. Pope. 
(3.) By the hand he took me rais'd, 

And over fields and waters, as in air, 

Smooth-{liding without ſtep. Milton. 
The fiir-hair'd queen of love | 

Deſcends ſmo9th-gliling fron the courts above. Pepe. 
(4.) Smooth Adonis from his rock 

Ran purple to the ſea. 8 Milton. 
( 5.) When ſage Minerva roſe, 

From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows. Gay. 


So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair ; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e'er diſcloſe, 


In /mooth-pac'd verſe or hobling proſe. Prior. 
(6.) ——— The ſubtle Lend, | 

Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain, | 

Diſſembied, and this anſwer ſmooth return'd. Milt. P. R. 


This ſmooth diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Canceal a traitor. | . Addiſon. 
He was ſmooth-tongued, gave good words, and ſeldom loit 
his temper. | 

The madding monarchs to compoſe 
The Pylian prince, the /o9th ſpeech d Neſtor, role. 
To SMooTH. wv. a. [from the adjective.] 

make even on the ſurface 2. To work into a ſoft uni- 
form mais. 3. To mike eaſy ; to rid from obfiruQion;. 
4. To make flowing; to free from harſhneſs. 5 To pal- 
liate ; to ſoften, 6. To calm; to mollify. 7. To eaſe. 
8. To flatter ; to ſoften with blandiſhments. 

(1.) The carpenter encourazed the goldſmith, and he that 
ſmootheth with the hammer him that ſmote the anvil. Iſa. xli. 

Smiling ihe teern'd, and full of pleaſing thought, 

From ocean as the firit began to riſe, 

And ſnooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. Dryden. 

Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep; . 

The God hath ſmooth'd the waters of the deep. Pope's Odyſ. 

(2.) It brings up again into the mouth that which it had ſwal- 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and /mooths it, and afterwards 


ſwallows it into another (ſtomach. Ray on the Creation. 
(3.) Thou, Abela:'d ! che laſt ſad office pay, 


Tickel. 
1. To level; to 


And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day. Pope. 

(4.) In their motions harmony divine I 
So ſmeoths her charming tones. Milton. 

All your muſe's ſofter art diſplay, | 

Let Carolina ſnooth the tuneful lay: 

Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, x 

And ſweetly flow through all the royal line. Pope. 
(5.) Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 

To ſmooth his fault, I would have been more mild. Shak. 


(6.) Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauſe, 
And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakeſp. 
Each pertw bation ſinooth d with outward calm. Milton. 

(7) Keſtor'd it ſoon will be; the means prepar d, 
The difficulty /a09t5"d, the danger ſhar d: 

Be but yourſelf. f 

(8.) Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apiſh courteſy, 

I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. 


Dryden. 


Sbaleſp. 


To SMoor HEN. . a. 


eaſily 3 readily. 


neſs on the palate. 


Arbuthn. Hiſt. of John Bull. 


To SMO0 THER. V. 4. [x m2nang Saxon. ] 


S 0 

This man's a flatt'rer ? if one be, 
So are they all; for every greeze of foi tune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below. Shakeſ>. 
[A bad word among mechanicks. 
for /mooth.) To make even and ſmooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and ſmoother the 
extuHherances left. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


SMo/oraFaceD, adj, | ſmooth and face.) Mild loeking ; 


having a ſoft air. 
O, ſhallI fay I thank you, gentle wife? 
> Not fo, my lord: a twelve month and a day, 
III mark no words that ſmoothfic'g woers ſay, 
Let their heirs 
Enrich their time to come with ſmoothfac'd peace, 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. Shak. R. III. 


Shakeſ), 


SMo'OTHLY. adv. {irom /mooth.] 1. Not roughly; even- 


Iv. 2. With even gli1- Without obſtruction ; 
4. With foft and bland language. 
(2.) — The muſick of that murm'ring fpring 

Is not ſo mournful as the {trains you fing ; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 

So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſinngthly flow, Pope. 

(J.) Had Joſhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites 
could not ſo ſmoothly have paſt uneſpied, till there was no help. 


Hooker. 


SMo'oTHNESS. 2. / [from /mooth.] 1. Evenneſs on the 


ſurface ; freedom from atperity. 2. Softneſs or mild- 


3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of num- 
bers. 4. Blandneſs and g- ntlene's of ſpeech. 

(1.) A countryman feeding his flock by the ſeaſide, it was fo 
delicate a fine day, that the /t of the water tempted him 
to ſet up for a merchant. | L' Eftra .ge. 

The nymph 1s all into a laurel gone, 

The ſmoothneſs of her ikin remains alone. 

(. 2.) Fallacious drink ! ye honeſt men beware, 
Nor truſt its /noothneſs ; the third circling glaſs 2 2 
Suthces virtue. | Phillis. 
G.) As French has more fineneſs and /mmathneſs at this time, 

ſo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force in Montaigne's age. 

. Ten le. 

Virgil, though ſmooth, where ſinsothneſs is required, is ſo 
far from affecting it, that he rather diſdains it; frequently uung 
ſynalephas, and concluding his ſenſe in the middle of his verie, 

| Dryden. 

(4.) She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her ſmoothneſs, 
Her very filence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 


D Aden. 


Shatcſþ. 


Suore. The preterite of /mzte. 


Death with a trident /nore. Al: tp. 
1. To ſuff;cate 
with ſinoke, or by excluſion of the air. 2. To ſuppreſs 
(1.) She might give paſſage to her thoughts, and {o as jt were 
utter out ſome ſinoke of thoſe flames, waerewith elſe the was 
not only burned but ſmothered. Sidney. 
— We ſnthr 4 
The moſt repleniſhed tweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation c'er ſhe fram d. 
We are enow yet living in the field, | 
To ſmother up the Englith in our throngs. She. I. V. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild furpri;e, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
And ſinother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies. Addif. Cat. 
(2.) Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginnins perhaps at the firit 
amongſt few, afterwards, ſpreading into greater multitudes, 
and fo continuing; from time may be of force, even in plain 
things, to ſn ther the light of natural underftanling. Hooker, 
She was warmed with the gracctul appea ance of the hero: 
ſhe ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of decc. cy, but converſation 
blew them up into a flame. Dryd. u. Dedic. 


Stakefp, 


Smo'THER. . (from the verb.] 1. A Rate of ſuppre i- 
on. 


Nat in uſe. 2. dmcke; thick du. | 
(1.) This unfortunate prince, after a long fte r of diſcon- 

tent, and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking 

forth at times into ſeditions, was at laſt diſtreſſed by them. Bas. 


S M U 


A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, chan ſuffer his 


thoughts to pals in /mether. | Bacon. 
Nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more than to know lit- 
tle ; and therefore men ſhould procure to know more, and not 
to keep their ſuſpicions in ſmother,. Bacon's Eſſays. 

(2.) Thus mutt I trom the (moke into the ſmother, 

From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. 

Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 
 Amil' that /mother Neptune holds his place. D 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ſtage, and 
ſpend their taper in ſmoke and ſmother. Collier on Fame. 
To *MyTHER. v. 2. [from the noun.) 1. To ſmoke 

without vent. 2. To be {uppreiled or kept cloſe. 
(r.) Hay and ſtraw have a very low degree of heat? but yet 
cloſe and eee and which drieth not. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a poſt than let his thoughts 
lie ſmoking and ſmothering. Collier of Friendſhip. 
SMOo'ULDERING. ; [This word ſeems a participle; but 1 
SMo'ULDRY. know not whether the verb /moulder be 
in ule : pmozan, Saxon, to ſmother ; /moel, Dutch, hot.] 


Burning and ſmoking without vent. 
None can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, 


Through ſmouldry cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, 


That th' only breath him daunts who hath eſcap'd the ſtroke. 


Fairy Queen, 
In ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in ſilence fed; | 
Till th' infant monſter, with devouring ſtrong, | 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 
SMUG. 44%. [ ſmuch, dreſs ; ſmucten, to dreſs, Dutch. ] 
Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed with affe ctation of niceneſs, but 
without elegance. | ” 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares ſcarce 
| ſhew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that uſed to come fo 
mug upon the mart. 5 Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 

He who can make your vilage leſs 

more ſnug, is wortiy ſome good reception. 
To Suu. v. a. To adorn ; to ſpruce. 
My men, | 
In Cince's houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine 
Studiouſly ſweetn'd, ſmug'd with oile, and deckt 
With in and outweeds. 


Vectator. 


Chapman. 


To SMU'GGLE. v. a. ' /mecckelen, Dutch.) To import 


or export goods without paying the cuſtoms. 
Suv'o LER. 2. J. [from ſmuggle.) A wretch, who, in de- 
fiance of juſtice and the laws, imports or exports goods 
either contraband or without payment of the cuſtoms. 
Smu'cLY. adv. [from /mug.] Neatly ; ſprucely. 
Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, 


And her face will look wond'rous ſmugly. Gay. 
Suv'cness. 2 /- from /mug.] Spruceneſs ; neatneſs. 
SMUTF. ./ {rmizra, Saxon; fmette, Dutch.J 1. A ſpot 


made with ſoot or coal. 2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered 
on corn; mildew, 3. Obſcenity. 

(2.) Farmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when ſuch will 
not ſell for above five ſhilings a buſhel ; whereas that which is 
free from ſmut will ſell for ten. Mortimer's Huſb. 

To SMUT. v. a. ow the noun:] 1. To ſtain ; to mark 
with ſoot or coal. 2. To taint with mildew. 

(1.)He is far from being ſinutted with the ſoilof atheiſm. More. 

A. fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him : he 
gave him a thouſand thanks; but, ſays he, as faſt as I make 
any thing clean, you'll be ſmutting it again. L' Eftrange. 

The inſide is fo ſmutted with duſt and ſmoke, that neither 
the marble, ſilver, nor braſs works thew themſelves. Addiſon. 


Lam wonderfully pleated to ſee my tenants play their innocent 


tricks, and /mutting one another. Addiſon. 
(2.) Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſinuttetb it. Bacon. 

To SMUT. v. 2. To'gather muſt. 
White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 


good crop, and ſeldom /aputs. : Mortimer. 
SMurek. . a, [llom /mut.] To black with ſmoke. 


Shakeſp. 


yd. En. 


horrid, and your perſon 


S N A 


Have you ſeen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch d it? 
Ha' you mark d but the fall o' the ſhow, 


Ben. Yobnſ. Underw. 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily. 


Before the foil hath ſmutch'd it ? 
Suu'TTiILY. adv. | from ſmutty.] 
2. Obſcenely. 


SMu'TTINESS. 2. [from ſmutty.] 
2. Obſcenenels. 

(1.) My vines and peaches, upon my beſt ſouth walls, were 
apt to a ſoot or /muttineſs upon their leaves and upon their 
fruits, which were good for nothing. | Temple. 

Smu'rrTy. adj. [from ſinut. 1. Black with ſmoke or coal. 
2. Tainted with mildew. 3. Obfcene ; not modeſt. 
(r. The /mutty grain, | 
With ſudden blaze diffus'd, inflames the air. Milton. 
The ſmutty wainſcot full of cracks. Swift. 

He was a ſmutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me near two hours to 

waſh the ink off his face. | Pofe. 
(z.) Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 
n kane and / Locke. 

3. e place is a cenſure of a profane and ſinutt in 
N Old Batchelor. of Fn PoE 


4 er. 
Snack. 2. J. [from /natch.) A ſhare; a part taken by 
compact. 
If the maſter gets the better on't, they come in for 


1. Soil from ſmoke, 


their ſnack. 
L' Eftrange. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


For four times talking, if one piece thou 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack, 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At laſt he whiſpers, © Do, and we go ſnacks.” 
SNA“ Cor. n. /. {acus, Lat ] A fiſh. Ainſw. 
SNnaFFLE. 3. J. [ ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe.] A bridle 
which croſſes the noſe. 80 
The third o th* world is your's, which with a ſnaffle 
You may pace eaſy ; but not ſuch a wife. Shakeſp. 
— — Sooth him with praiſe ; 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then betimes in a ſoft ſnaffle wrought. Dryden's Georg, 
To SNA“ TFL E. v. a. [from the noun. To bridle ; to hold 
in a bridle ; to hold; to manage. _— 


SNAG. z. 1 [Of this word I know not the etymology or. 
original.) 1, A jag, or ſharp protuberance. 2. A tooth 
left by itſelf, or ſtanding beyond the reſt; a tooth, in 
- contempt. 
(1.) — The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ſtaff, all full of little aags, 
She did difport, and Impotence her name. 
The coat of arms, 
Now on a naked ſnag in triumph born, 
Was hung on high. 
(..) In China none hold women ſweet, 
Except their /zags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, . 
Convict on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. ms Prior. 


2 adj. [from ag.] Full of ſnags; full of 

SNA. 4 er protuberances ; ſhooting into ſharp 
His talking ſteps are ſtay d 

Upon a ſnaggy oak, which he had torn 


points. 
Out of his mother's bowels, and it made | 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he diſmay' d. S/ exſer. 
Naked men belabouring one another with ſzagged ſticks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fiſty-cuffs. More. 
SNAIL. u. . [rnoy], Saxon; et Dutch. ] 1. A ſlimy 
animal which creeps on plants, ſome with ſhells on their 
backs; the emblem of ſlowneſs. 2. A name given to a 
drone from the flow motion of a ſnail. f 
(1.) I can tell why a /zaz has a houſe.— Why? — Why, to 
t's head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave 
is horns without a caſe. 3 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Fearful commenting | 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay 3 | 
Delay leads impotent and ſuail pac'd beggary. 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden's u. 


Shak. R. III. 


S N A 


The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder ; 
Snail flow in profit, but he ſleeps by day 


More than the wild cat. Sbaleſp. 
Secing the ſuail, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own houſe (till, ſtill is at home, 
Follow, for he is caſy-pac'd, this ſuaii 
Be thine own palace, or the world's thy gaol. Donne. 


There may be as many ranks of beings in the inviſible world 
ſuperior to us, as we our ourſelves are ſuperior to all the ranks 
of being beneath us in this viſible world, even though we deſcend 
below the ſnail and the oyſter. Watts, 

(2.) Why pfrat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou ſraz/, thou ſlug, thou fot! Shak. 

SnA'tL-CLAVER, or Snail-trefoil. u. ſ. [trifolium, Lat.] 

An herb. Ainſavu. 

SNAKE. =». / [rnaca, Saxon; ſnake, Dutch.] A ſer- 

nt of the oviparous kind, diſtinguiſhed from a viper. 

"he ſnake's bite 1s harmleſs. Snake in poetry 1s a gene- 

ral name for a ſerpent. 
Glo'ſter's ſhew beguiles him; 
As 7 roll'd in a flow ry bank, 

With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ſting a child, 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shaleſb. Hen. VI. 

We have ſcotch'd the ſaake, not kill'd it: | 
She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakeſp. Mac. 
The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, reſembling the 

gliding of a ſnake upon the ground: they muſt be ſmooth and 
even, 4 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling ſtones, the food of ſnakes, 
That work in hollow earth their winding cracks. Dryden. 
SNAKE OO. n. /. [ ſnake and rot.] A ſpecies of birth- 
wort growing in Virginia and Carolina. 

Sna'kESHEAD. /ris. n.  [hermodafylus, Lat.] A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a lily ſhaped flower. of one 
leaf, ſhaped exactly like an iris; but has a tuberoſe root, 
divided into two or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. 


Sna'xEwEED, or Biftort, u. J. [bifterta, Latin] A plant. 
Sna'x : wood. 2. [from ſnake and wood.) What we 


call ſnakewood is properly the ſmaller branches of the root 
of a tall ſtraight tree growing in the iſland of Timor, and 
other parts of the Eaſt. It has no remarkable ſme]] ; but 
is of an intenſely bitter taſte. The Indians are of opini- 
on, that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded 
ſerpent ,and from thence its name of lignum colubrinum, or 
ſnale uod. We very ſeldom uſe it. Hills Mat. Med. 
Sna'kY. adj, [from ſnake.] 1. Serpentine ; belonging to 
a ſnake ; reſembling a ſnake. 2. Having ſerpents. 
(1.) Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's ſting, 
Of that ſelf kind with which the furies fell 
Their ſnaky heads do comb. Spenſer. 
The crooked arms Meander bow'd with his ſo ſraky flood, 


Reſign'd for conduct the choice youth of all their mortal 


brood. Cha. man. 

The true lovers knot had its original from nodus Herculaneus, 
or Hercules's knot, reſembling the ſnaty complication in the ca- 
duceus, or rod of Hermes. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
So to the coaſt of Jordan he directs 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with ſaaty wiles. Milton's Par. Reg. 

(2.) Look, look unto this ſ:aky rod, | 
And ſtop your ears againſt the charming god. 
In his hand | 
He took caduceus, his /n wand. 

What was that ſnaaky-headed gorgon ſhield 


That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer d virgin, 


Hubbord's Tale. 


Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone? Malton. 
His flying hit was faften'd on his head; | 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 

He holds the virtue of the ſzaky wand. 1. 


T7, SNAP. v 4. [The fame with &nap. ] 
once; to breik ſhort. 2. To ſtrike with a knacking 
noiſe, or ſhurp ſound. 3 To bite. 4 Jo catch ſud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 5. | Suappen, Dutch. ] To 
treat with ſharp language. | 


Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


B. Fobnſon. 
Sur. 2. /. [from the verb. 


SN A 


(x.) If the chain of neceſſity be no ſtronger, but that it may 
be ſnapped ſo eaſily in ſunder ; if his will was no otherwiſe de- 
termined from without himſelf, but only by the ſignification of 
_ deſire, and my modeſt intreaty, then we may conclude, 

uman affairs are not always governed by abſolute neceſſity. 
OE ;  Bramball againſt Hobbes, 

Light is broken like a body, as when tis /r2pfed in pieces by 

a tougher body. Digby. 
Dauntleſs as death, away he walks; 

Breaks the doors open, ſra}s the locks ; 

Searches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy, 

Nor ſtops till he has culprit's body. 

(2.) —— —— The bowzy fire 

Firſt ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire, 

Then ſna/t his box. | Dunciad. 

(3-) A gentleman paſſing by a coach, one of the horſes ſnap? 
off the end. of his finger. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

All mungrel curs bawl, ſnarl, and ſuap, where the foe flies 
before him. | | L' Eftrange. 

A. notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to all 
women who are not virgins, may have given occaſion to a fooliſh 
report, that my lion's jaws are fo contrived as to ſnap the hands 
of any of the female ſex, who are not thus qualified. 


: | | Addiſon, Stefator. 
He ſnaps deceitſul air with empty jaws, | 

The ſubtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws. Gay. 
( 4.) Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would ſuap one 
of the kids, and make ſome ſhift to carry him cloſe to their 
lodgings. : __ Writton. 

Some with a nuiſe and greaſy light | 
Are ſnapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 
You ſhould have thought of this before yon was taken; for 
now you are in no danger to be ſuapt finging again. C"EPpr. 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not! | 
When you lay ſnug to /xap young Damon's goat * Dryden. 

Belated feem on watch to lie, 


Prior. 


And ſnap ſome cully paſſing by. Swift, 
(5.) Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, | 
And nag d their canons with a why not. Hudibras, 
————- A {urly ill-bred lord | 
That chides and /zaps her up at every word. Granville. 


To SNAP. v. 2. I. To break ſhort; to fall aſunder; to 
break without bending. 2. To make an effort to bite 
with eagerneis. _ | 

(1.) = Note the ſhip's ſickneſſes, the maſt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
With a ſalt droply clogg'd ; and our tacklings 
Snapfing, like to too high ſtretch'd treble ſtrings. Donne, 
The backbone is divided into ſo many vertebres for commo- 
dious bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being of 
that length, would have been often in danger of ſzapping in 
ſunder, Ray on the Creation, 
If your ſteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a ſpring, 
it will not bow; but with the leaſt bending it will rap atunder, 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
The makers of theſe needles ſhould give them a due temper : 
for if they are too ſoft, they will bend; and if they are too 
brittle, they /rap. 8 Sharp's Surgery. 
(2.) If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I ſee no 
reaſon but I may ſnap at him. | Shakeſr. Henry IV. 
We ſnap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook that 


s along with it. | L' Eftrange. 
m_ 2 WG 


At people's heels with frothy chaps. Sæuit. 
1. The act of breaking with 
a quick motion. 2. A greedy fellow. 3. A quick cager 
bite. 4. A catch; a theft. 

(2.) He had no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a cunning 
ſnap, then at the board. 2 L' Eftrance. 
([s.) Wich their bills, thwarted croſſwiſe at the end, they 
would cut an apple in two at one ſuap. "Carew... 


1. To break at SN ATDAA CON, or Calf 's ſnout. n. J. [ antirrhinum. Latin.) 


1. A plant. 2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raiſins thrown into it, which thoſe who are 
unuſed to the ſport are afraid to take out ; but which 

1 X 


S N A 
may be ſafely ſnatched by a quick motion, and put blaz- 
ing into the mouth, which being cloſed, the fire 1s at 
once extinguiſhed, 
 Swna'pPER. . J. [from ſuap.] One who ſnaps. | 


My father named me Autolicus, being letter'd under Mercury; 
who, as Lam, was likewiſe a ſzapper up of unconſider'd trifles. 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

SNA PIs E. adj. from ſnap. ] 1. Eager to bite. 2. 
Peeviſh ; ſharp 

(1.) The /nappi/h cur, the paſſenger's annoy, 
Cloie at my heel with yelping treble flies, Swift. 
They lived in the temple ; but were ſuch ra: curs, that 
they frighted away moſt of the votaries. Spectator. 

Sxa'PPISHLY, adv. [from ſnappiſh.] Peeviſhly ; tartly. 

SxAa'PPISHNESS. 7. /. [from ſnappiſh.] Peeviſhnels ; tart- 
neſs. 

 Swna'pSACK. n. J. ¶ ſnafpſaci, Swediſh.) A ſoldier's bag: 

more uſually 4nap/act. 

Sxart. nc [ ſnara, Swediſh and Iſlandick; rare, Daniſh ; 
ſnoor, Dutch.] 1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; a 
gin; a net; a nooſe. 
intrapped or intangled. | 

(.) — © poor hapleſs nightingale, thought I, 
How ſweet thou ſing' it, how near the deadly ſaare! Milton. 
 (2.) This I ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may caſt a 
ſnare upon you. CS 1 Cor. vii. 35. 


A fool's mouth is his deſtruction, and his lips are the ſrare 


of his ſoul. Pro. xviii. 7. 
Propoundl to thyſelf a conftant rule of living, which, though 

it may not be fit to obſerve ſcrupulouſly, leſt it become a ſnare 
to thy conicience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be 


broken. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
For thee ordain'd a help, became thy ſnare. Milton. 
— — Pcauty, wealth, and wit, 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit; 
The ſpreading ſnare for all mankind is laid, | 
And lovers all betray, or are betray'd. Dryden. 


To SNARE. v. a. [from the noun.] To intrap; to in- 
tangle ; to catch in a nooſe. | £ 
| — Glo'fter's ſhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With forrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
The wicked is ſnared in the work of his own hands. P/. ix. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 
To helliſh falſchood, ſaare them. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To SNARL. v. 2. | jnarren, Dutch.] 1. To growl as an 
angry animal; to gnarre. 2. To ſpeak roughly; to talk 
in rude terms. | 
(1.) What! were you ſnarling all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me ? 
He is born with teeth! 
And ſo I was; which plainly fignify'd | 
That I ſhould frarl, and bite, and play the dog. Shak. H. VI. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
And Na ray in the gentle eyes of . 
The ſhe's even of the ſavage fed row ſafe : 
All, when they fnarl or bite, have no return 


 Shakeſþ. R. III. 


But courtſhip from the male. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
An angry cur | 
$:arls while he feeds. and Lee's Oedipus. 


(2.) Tis malicious and unmanly to ſzarl at the little lapſes of 

a pen, from which Virgil himſelf ſtands not exempted. Dryden. 
The honeſt farmer and his wife, | | 

Two years declin'd from prime of life, 

Had ftruggled with the marriage-nooſe, 

As almoſt ev'ry couple does: 

Sometimes my plague ! ſometimes my darling ! 

Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſirarling. Z Prior. 

Where haſt thou been ſearing odious truths, and entertaining 
company with diſcourſe of their diſeaſes ? Congreve. 

To SNARL. v. 4. To intangle ; to embarraſs, I know not 

that this ſenſe is well authoriſed, | | 


in reply. | 


2. Any thing by which one is 


Sbaleſp. K. Jobn. 


S N A 


Confuſed ſnarled conſciences render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 
Sna'xLER. #./. [from frarl.) One who ſnarls; a growl- 
ing, ſurly, quarrelſome, inſulting fellow. 
Should ſtupid libels grieve your mind, 

You ſoon a remedy may find ; | 

Lie down obſcure, like other folks, 

Below the laſh of ſnarlers jokes. 

SNa'kY. adj. [from /nare.] Intangling ; infidious. 
Spiders in the vault their ſrary webs have ſpread. Dryden. 
SNAST, 3. / The ſnuff of a candle. 

It firſt burned fair, till ſome part of the candle was con- 
ſumed, and the ſawduſt gathering about the ſnaft ; but then it 
made the ſnaft big and long, and burn duſkiſhly, and the candle 
waſted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon. 

To SNATCH. v. a. [ ſnacken, Dutch.) 1. To ſeize any 
thing haſtily. 2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly. 

(1.) A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diſſolution, than to be ſuddenly cut off 
in a moment ; rather to be taken than ſnatched away from the 


Sæuiſb. 


face of the earth. Hooker. 
Death, 
So ſnatch'd, will not exempt us from the pain. Malton. 
Life's ſtream hurries all too faſt : — 
In vain ſedate reflections we would make, | | 
When half our knowledge we muſt ſratch, not take. Pofe. 
She ſnatch'd a ſheet of Thule from her bed : 
Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre ; 
Down fink the flames. Pope's Dunciad. 
| They, failing down the ſtream, 
Are fnatch'd immediate by the quick- eye d trout 
Or darting ſalmon. Thomſon's Summer. 


(2.) He had ſcarce performed any part of the office of a 
biſhop in the dioceſe of London, when he was ſnatched from 
thence, and promoted to Canterbury. Clarend:r. 
Oh nature ! | | 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heaven. Thomſon's Autumn, 
To SNATCH v. z. To bite, or catch eagerly at ſomething. 

Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of fool, they 

would have part on't ; nay, the ladies too will be ſnatching. 
| Shale //. King Lear. 
hungry. I/. ix. 20. 


He ſhall ſnatch on the right hand, and be 
| Lycus, ſwifter of his feet, 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidit the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And ſratches at the beam he firſt can find. Dryden s Zn. 
SNaTCH. =. . [from the verb.] 1. A haſty catch. 2. A 
ſhort fit of vigorous action. 3. A ſmall part of any thing ; 
a broken part. 4. A broken or interrupted action ; a 
\ ſhort fit. 5. Aquip; a ſhuffling anſwer. 
(2.) After a ſhower to weeding a ſnatch ; | 
More eaſily weed with the root to diſpatch. Tuſſer. 
(3.) — She chaunted ſnatches of old tunes, | 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs. Shakeſpþ. Hamlet. 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being com- 
poſed by ſaatches of time, as medical vacatious would permit. 


| Brown's Vulg. Err. 
(4+) The ſnatches in his voice, | 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


They move by fits and ſaatches; ſo that it is not conceivable 

| how they conduce unto a motion, which, by reaſon of its per- 

petuity, muſt be regular and equal. Wilkins's Dedalus. 

We have often little ſratches of ſunſhine and fair weather in 

the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year. Spedtator. 
(5.) Come, leave your ſnatches, yield me a direct anſwer. 

Sbaleſp. 


Sw TCRER. 2. /. from ſnatch.) One that ſnatches, or 


takes any thing in haſte. 

— They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

Ne do not mean the courſing ſnatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shakefp 


H. v. 
Sna'TCHINGLY, adv. | from /ratching. ] Haſtily ; with 
interruption. | 


SN 
To SNEAK. v. u. [pnican, Saxon; /rige, Daniſh.] 


creep ſlily; to come or go as if afraid to be ſeen. 
behave with meanneſs and ſervility; to crouch ; to 
truckle. | 
(1.) Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel, Scot, 
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Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs. Shakeſþ. 
Sneak not away, fir ; for the friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon: lay hold on him. Shakeſp. 
4 Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
Fou ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneat'd away. Dryden. 


I ought not to turn my back, and to ſreak off in filence, and 


leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and ſlain. Watts. 
He ſzeak'd into the grave, 
A monarch's half and half a harlot's flare. Dunciad. 


— Are you all ready ? Here's your mulick here: 
Author, 2 off; we'll tickle you, my dear. 
(2.) I need ſalute no great man's threſhold, ſueat to none of 

his friends to ſpeak a good word for me to my conſcience. 
_ | Sout 
Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and ſweating, and in- 
| wardly reproaching them, from a ſenſe of their own guilt, but 
to ſee others as bad. South's Sermons. 
When int'reſt calls off all her ſuealing train, 
When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 


When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. Pate. 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will freaks a ſcriv 'ner, an exceeding knave. Pope. 


SxnE'AKER, . /, A ſmall veſſel of drink. | 
I have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myrmidons about 
. a ſneaker of five gallons. Shectator. 
SNE'AKING. participial adj. [ from ſneak. ] 1. Servile; 
mean; low. 2. Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parci- 
monious, . # ES 
1.) — When the ſmart dialo ws rich 
| with ſneaking dog and onda dock. - 1 5 : 
SnNE'AKINGLY, adv. | from ſneaking. ] 
vilely. 2. In a covetous manner, 
(1.) Do all things like a man, not ſncakingly : 
Think the king ſees thee till. 
— While you ſneatingly ſubmit, 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 
Diſcourag'd by your 2 fears | 
'To hope for quarter for your ears. Hu libras. 
SNEAKINGNESS. . . [from ſn:aking.] 1. Niggardlineſs. 
2. Meanneſs; pitifulneſs. 
SNE'AKUP, 2 , [from ſneak.] 
ſidious ſcoundrel. Obſolete. | 
The prince is a jack, a ſneakup; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Shak. H. IV. 


Rode. 


Herbert. 


ſuib, ſnibbe, Daniſh. 
Men ſhulde him /#ibbe bitterly. 
1. To reprimand ; to check. 2. To nip. 
(2.) What may 
Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
No ſneaping winds at home. | 
SnEAP. 3. . [from the verb.] A reprimand ; a check. 
My lord, I will not undergo this ſzeap without reply: you 
call honourable boldneſs impudent faucineſs : if a man will 
court'ſy and ſay nothing, he is virtuous. Shakeſp. Hen. IV; 
To SNEB. 2. 4. [ Properly to nis. See Su RAP. ] To 
check; to chide; to reprimand. e 
Which made this fooliſh briar wax ſo bold, 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold, 
And ſnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenſer. 
To SNEER. v. #. [This word is apparently of the ſame fa- 
mily with ore and ſzort.] 1. To ſhew contempt by 
looks: naſo ſuſpendere adunco. 2. To inſinuate contempt 
by covert expreſſions. 3. To utter with grimace. 4. To 
ſhew awkward mirth. | 


Chaucer.] 


Him not to irritate a prince againſt his ſubje&s. L' Eftrange. 


2, To * 


SNEER, 2. / [from the verb.] 1. A look of contemptu- 


Moore. SNEE'RER. 2. J. [from ſneer.] He that ſneers or ſhews 


N To SNEEZE. v. u. N Saxon; nie/ern, Dutch.) 


membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and noſtrils, 


. Meanly 3 ſer- 


SNEEZE. 7. , [from the verb.] Emiſſion of wind audibly 


A cowardly, creeping, in- 82 | 
& . Monomotapa, there paſs'd acclamations ſucceſſively through the 


SnEtE'ZEWORT. #. P « [ ptarmica, Latin.] 
To SN EAP. v. 4. This word ſeems a corruption of /nib, or 8 


NET. #. /. [Among hunters.) The fat of a deer. 
of ſuap, to reprimand. Perhaps ap is in that ſenſe from SNEW. 


To SNn1B. v. a. | ſnibbe, Daniſh. See SN EA.] To check; 


| SN1CK and ſnee. n. J. A combat with knives. 


(2.) The wo: was by, and the fox in a ſneering by omen | 


S N I 
I could be content to be a little ſneered at in a line, for the 
ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in reading the reſt. Pope. 
If there has been any thing expreſſed with too much ſeverity, 
it will fall upon thoſe ſarering or daring writers of the age 
againſt religion, who have left reaſon and decency. Watts. 
(3+) I have not been ſ-erin? fullome lies, and nauſeous flat- 
tery, at a little tawdry whore. Congrewe. 
(4-) I had no power over one muſcle in their faces, though 
they /neered at every word ſpoken by each other. Taller. 


ous ridicule. 2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 
(1.) Did not the ſeer of more impartial men 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. | Pote. 
(2.) Socrates or Cæſar might have a fool's coat clapt upon 
them, and in this diſguiſe neither the wiſdom of the one nor the 
majefty of the other could ſecure them from a ſneex. Watts. 


contempt. 


To 
emit wind audibly by the noſe. | 


If one be about to ſneeze, rubbing the eyes till tears run will 
prevent it ; for that the humour deſcending to the noſtrils is 
diverted to the eyes. | Bacen. 


If the pain be more intenſe and deeper within amongſt the 


with frequent ſneezn7. 
To thee Cupid ſuee d aloud ; 
And every lucky omen {ant before, 
To meet the landing on the Spartan ſhore. Dryden. 
If any thing oppreſs che head, it hath a power to free itſelf by 
ſneezing. . Ray on the Creation. 

Violent ſneezing produceth convuliions in all the muſcles of 
reſpiration : ſo great an alteration can be produced only by th - 
tickling of a feather ; and if the action of ſneezing ſhould be 
continued by ſome very acrid ſubſtance, it will produce headach, 
univerſal convulſions, fever, and death. | Arbuthuot. 

An officer put the ſharp end of his half-pike a- good way up 
into my noſtril, which tickled my noſe like a ſtraw, and made 
me ſneeze violently. Swift. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


by the noſe. 
| I heard the rack 
As earth and ſky would mingle ; but 
Theſe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heaven, 
Are to the main as wholeſome as a ſneeze 
To man's leſs univerſe,” and ſoon are gone. Milt. Par. Reg. 
We read in Gudignus, that upon a ſneeze of the emperor of 


city. Brown's Vu g. Err, 
A plant. 

Dic. 
The old preterite of To ſnow. Dis. 
to nip ; to reprimand. 

— Aſked for their paſs by every _- 
That liſt at will them to revile or ſuib. Hubberd's Tale. 
Among the Dunkirkers, where ſnick and ſnee was in faſhion, 

a boatſwain with ſome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelſome : one of our men beat him down ; then kneeling 
upon his breaſt, he drew out a knife, ticking in his faſh, and cut 
him from the ear towards the mouth. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To Snr'cxe«, or Snigger. v. n. To laugh lily, wantonly, 


or contemptuouſly ; to laugh in one's ſleeve. Dit. 


To SNIFF. v. n. | /niffa, Swediſh. } To draw breath au- 


dibly up the noſe. 

So then you look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the dean, | 
As, who ſhould ſay, now am I ſkinny and lean ? Sift. 
o SniGcLe, v. rn. Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm 
day, when the water is loweſt, take a ſtrong ſmall hook, 
tied to a ſtring about a yard long; and then into one of 
the holes, where an ec] may hide herſelf, with the help 
of a ſhort ſtick put in = bait leiſurely, and as far as 
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you may conveniently : if within the ſight of it, the eel 
will bite inſtantly, and as certainly gorge it: pull him out 


by degrees, 


To SN1P. v. 4. [ ſnippen, Dutch.] 
ſciſſars. 5 

The ſinus ſhould be laid open, which was ſuift up about two 

inches with a pair of vrobe-fridiaes and the inciſed lips dreſſed. 

| Wiſeman's Surgery. 

When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger uſed to 

bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard ; he wore a pair of ſeiſſars 

for this purpoſe, and would ſazþ it off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

Putting one blade of the ſciſſars up the gut, and the other up 

the wound, ſuip the whole length of the fiſtula. Sharp. 


SNP. 2. . | from the verb.] 1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſars. 
2. A ſmall ſhred. 3. A ſhare ; a ſnack. A low word. 
(1.) —— What! this a ſleeve? 
Here's ſuiꝰ and nip, and cut, and {liſh and flaſh, | 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſþ. 
The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid open; 
therefore with one ſuip more I laid it open to the very end. 
 IWiſeman's Surgery. 
| (2.) Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall ſips of emplaſt, 
hoping to defend the parts about; but, in ſpite of all, they will 
ſpread farther. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(3-) He found his friend upon the mending hand, which he 
was glad to hear, becauſe of the ſnip that he himſelf expected 
upon the dividend. — L' Eftrange. 
SN1PE. 7, /. | ſneppe, German; nite, Sax. uit, Welſh. ] 
1. A (ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 2. A fool; a 
blockhead. 


(.) The external evident cauſes of the atra bilis are a high 
fermenting diet; as old cheeſe, birds feeding in fens, as geeſe, 
ducks, woodcocks, ſrifes, and ſwans.  Floyer. 
(2.) Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, 
But for my ſport and profit. Shakeſþ. Othello. 
 Swi'ePER, 2. /. [from ſnip.) One that ſnips. | 
SNIPPET. z. /. [from /zip.)] A ſmall part; a ſhare. 
Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets | 
Cutting from malefactors ſ:i-pets ; 
Or from the pill'ry tips of ears. 
SN1'PSNAP. 7. /. [A cant word formed by redu 
ſnap.) Tart dialogue: with quick replies. 


Dennis and diſſonance, and captious art, 


Walton Angler. 
To cut at once with 


Hudibras. 
plication of 


And ſnitſnap hort, and interruption ſmart. Pope's Dunciad. 
SNITE. 2. /. | ynira, Saxon. ] A ſnipe. This is perhaps 


the true name; but /e prevails. 
Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and ducks : of 
wild, quail, rail, ſnite, and wood-dove. Carew, 
To SNIT E. v. a. [rnytan, Saxon.] To blow the noſe. 
Nor would any one be able to ſnite his noſe, or to ſneeze ; in 
both which the paſſage of the breath through the mouth, being 
intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the noſe. 


. Grew's Caſmo l. 
SNIVEL. 2. / [ 
ning of the noſe. 
To SNIVEL. v. z. [from the noun. ] 
2. To cry as children. 

(2.) Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks ; and 
whether we go to our graves ſui veling or ſinging, tis all mere 
form. : |  CU'Eftrange. 
Away goes he ſai veling and yelping, that he had dropt his axe 
into the water. | T2 LEſtrange. 

Su1'v' IIII. 2. [from /nivel.) A weeper; a weak la- 
menter. 
He'd more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the ſaivellers round my bed. Swift, 
To SnoOzE v. #. [ /norcken, Duich.] To breathe hard 
through the noſe, as men in ſleep. 
I did unreverently blame the gods, | 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſrore for thyſelf. 


1. To run atthe noſe. 


Ben. Jobn 
Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded * — 
Makes ſome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods, Roſcommon. 


ſnave., ſnevel, German.] Snot ; the run- 
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He may lie in his ſhades, and ſuore on to doomſday for me; 
unleſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturbing his repoſe. Stillingſleet. 
Is not yonder Proteus” cave? 
It is; and in it lies the god afleep ; 
And ſnoring by 
We may deſcry 
The monſters of the deep. ; Dryden's Albion. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ſtretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o ercharg d 
With purple wine and cruddl'd gore contus'd. Addiſon. 
Snor+. 2. , [ pnona, Saxon, from the verb.] Audible 
reſpiration of ſleepers through the noſe, 
The ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſzores: I've drugg'd their poſſets. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Sno'keR. 2. . [from /ſzore.] He that ſnores. 
To SNURT, v. n. | ſnorcken, Dutch. ] To blow through 
the noſe as a high-mettled horſe. 
The ſnorting ct his horſes was heard. Jer. viii. 16. 
— The fiery war- horſe paws the ground, | 
And ſnorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound. Addiſer. 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire, | | 
Dropping ambrolial foams and ſnorting fire. Ad4iſon's Ovid. 
He with wide noſtrils, ſnorting, ſkims the wave. Thomſon. 
SNOT. 2. / [pnore, Saxon ; /not, Dutch.] The mucus 
of the noſe. 1 | OR 
Thus, when a greedy ſloven once has thrown 
His ſzot into the mels, tis all his own. 
Sno'TTY. adj. [from ſnot. | Full of ſnot. | 
This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty frotty-noſed boy. 
| Arbuthnot. 
SNOUT. =. /. | ſnuyt, Dutch.) 1. The noſe of a beaſt. 
2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. 3. The noſel or end 


of any hollow pipe. 1 
(1.) His noſe in the air, his ſnout in the ſkies, Tuſſer. 
In ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a ſharper ſnout. Dryden. 
Huaibras. 
Hudibras. 
Dryden Juv. 


Sqwift. 


(2.) Her ſubtle ſnout 
Did quickly wind his meaning out. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathethick N | 
What Ethiop lips he has, 
How foul a ſz0zt, and what a hanging face 
Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and ſnout, 
Her pocket-glaſs drew {lily out; 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As juſt the counterpart of his. 
Sno'uUTED. adj. |from ſucut.] Having a ſnout. | 
Their dogs ſnouted like foxes, but deprived of that property 
which the logicians call prot rium quarto modo, for they could on 
bark. | | 1. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. 8 
SNOW. =. /. rnap, Saxon; ee, Dutch. ] The ſmall 
particles of water frozen before they unite into drops. 
| | | Lacke. 
Fob, XXIV. 19, 


Sandys, 
| Pope. 
Dutch.] To 


Swift, 


Drought and heat conſume ſuoww waters. 
He gives the Winter's /.0wv her airy birth, 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows. 
To Snow. v. n. [rnapan, Saxon; /neeuwen, 
have ſnow fall, wy | 
The hills being high about them, it ſ.ows at the tops of 
them oftener than it rains. Brown's Travels, 
To Snow. v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow. 
If thou be'ſ born to ſee ſtrange ſights, 
Ride ten thouſand days and nights, 
Till age now white hairs on thee. 206 Donne 
Sno'wBALL * , | ſnow and ball.) A round lump of cor 
g:lated ſnow. Ro : LT 
They paſſed to the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, their company 
daily increaſing, like a ſnowball in rolling. Ha, ward. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o'er you, like a ſzowball grows. Dryden. 
A ſnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as. they are in the ſuaau- 


* 


S N U 
ball, I call qualities; and as they are ſenſations in our under - 
ftandings, ideas. | Locke. 

Sno'wB:oTH. 2. /. | ſnow and broth. } Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whoſe blood 
Is very ſnowbroth, one who never feels 
| The wanton ſtings and metions of the ſenſe. 
SnowDEEP . , [viola bulboſa, Lat.] An herb. 
Sxno'wpDRoP, mn. /. [ narcifſoleucoium, Latin. ] An early 
flower. | | 
When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thoſe purely 
white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, called ſnow- 
drops, the event was not much unlike that newly mentioned. 
| : Boyle on Colours. 
The little ſhape, by magick pow'r, 
_ Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a flow'r ; 
A flow'r, that firſt in this ſweet garden ſinil'd, 
To virgins ſacred, and the ſnowdrop ſtyl'd. Tickel. 
Snow-WHITE. adj. [ ſnow and white.] White as ſnow, 
N A ſnow-white bull ſhall on your ſhore be ſlain; | 
His offer'd entrails caſt into the main. Dryden An. 
Swno'lwy. adj. from uon. 1. White like ſnow. 2. 
Abounding with ſnow. 
(1.) So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhews. 
Now I ſee thy jolly train: 
Szowy headed Winter leads 
Spring and Summer next ſucceeds ; 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 
Thou art father of the year. 
The bluſhing ruby on her ſnowy breaſt, 
Render'd its panting whiteneſs more confeſt, 
( 2.) ———— Theſe firtt in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air. Milton's Par. Loft. 
As when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe, | 
By Aſtracan, over the ſnowy plains, 
| Retires, N | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Snus. 2, / [from /nebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or knubel, a joint of 
the finger. ]}] A jag; a ſnag ; a knot in wood. 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged ſuubs and knotty grain, | 
Him thought at firit encounter to have ſlam. Fairy Queen. 
J. SN UB. v. a. [Rather To hib. See SNEAP, SNEB, SxIB.] 
1. To check; to reprimand. 2. To nip. 55 
(2.) Near the ſea- ſnores the heads and boughs of trees run out 
far tolandward ; but toward the ſea are ſo ſnubbed by the winds, 
as if their boughs had been pared or ſhaven off. 
we Ray on the Creation. 
To SnuB. v. 2. | ſauffen, Dutch. ] To fob with convul- 
fion. i 
To SnuDGE. v. 2. [ niger, Daniſh.] To lie idle, cloſe, or 
ſnug. 
* he will fight it out, and to the wars: 
Now eat his biead in peace, | 
And ſnudge in quiet; now he ſcorns increaſe ; 
Now all day ſpares. : | 
SNUFF. z /. [auf, Dutch, ſnot.) 1. Snot. In this 
ſenſe it is not uted. 2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a 
candle: whence moucher la chandelle. 3 A candle al- 
moſt burnt out. 4. The fired wick of a candle remain- 
ing after the flame. 5. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting; 
perverſe reſentment. Not uſed unlefs in low language. 
6. Poudered tobacco taken by the noſe. | 
(2.) My ſruf and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn ittelf out. | Shakejp. King Lear. 
But deareſt heart, and dearer image, ſtay | 
Alas! true joys at beſt are dreams enough: 
Though you ſtay here, you paſs too faſt away. : 
For even at firſt life's taper is a f. Do ne. 
If the liquor be of a cloſe aud lutinous conſiſtency, it may 
burn without any ſnuff, as we ſee in camphire, and ſome other 
bitucuinous ſubltances ; and malt of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becauſe none have been found with ſuch wicks. Vill. 
3. Lamentable 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
T n' dungeon by a /auff. aj 


Shakeſp. 


Rowe. 


Prior, 


i 


Herbert. 


Shakeſp . Cymt, 


.- 0 vÞ | 
(A.) A torch, fauf and all, goes out in a moment, when 
dipped into the vapour. Adliſon on Italy. 

( 5.) — What hath been ſeen 
Either in ſzuffs or packings of the duke's, : 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king. Shakeſr. ing Lear. 


Jupiter took ſruff at the contempt, and punithed him: he 
ſent him home agai 


in. L' Eftr, 
(6.) Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 

A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt 

The pungent grains of titillating duſt. Pepe. 


To SNUuP . w, a. [| ſnuffen, Dutch.] 1. To draw in with 
the breath. 2. To ſcent. 3. To crop the candle. 
(1.) A heifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the air a 
rain, | 
With delight he /ruf A the ſmell | 
Of mortal change on earth. Milt. Par. Loft. 
He ſauffs the wind, his heels the ſandexcite ; 
But when he ſtands collected in his might, 
He roars and promiſes a more ſucceſsful fight. 
| The youth, 
Who holds the neareſt Ration to the light, 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air, | | 
And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear. Dr;d. An. 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian ſteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the defart. Addiſon. 
My nag's greateſt fault was /auffing up the air about Brack- 
denſtown, whereby he became ſuch a lover of liberty, that I 
could ſcarce hold him in. Sa oiſt. 
(2.) The cow looks up, and from afar can find : 
The change of heav'n, and ſnuffs it in the wind, 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ſtream, and /ruf their abſent loves. 
O' er all the blood-hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill ! 
His fellows vain alarms reje&s with ſcorn, 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn : 
His noſtrils oft, if ancient fame ſing true, 
Trace the ly felon through the tainted dew : 
Once ſnuff d, he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours lure him from the choſen game; 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. 
The Jate queen's gentlewoman ! 
To be her miſtreſs' miſtreſs !_ | 
This candle burns not clear: tis I muſt ſauff it, 
And out it goes, Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Againſt a communion-day our lamps ſhould be drefied, our 


gainſt 
Bac en. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


D yd n. 


Tic el. 


lights ſrufed, and our religion more active. Taylor. 
Vou have got 
An office for your talents fit, 
To ſauff the lights, and ſtir the fire, 
And get a dinner for your hire. Swift. 


To SNUPF. v. 2. 1. Toſnort; to draw breath by the 
noſe. 2 To ſnift in contempt. | | 
(1.) The en fires the 2 they auf, they vent, 

And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. Oy. Xn. 
Says Humpus, fir, my maſter bad me pray | 

Your company to dine with him to-day ; _ 

He fußt, then follows, up the ſtairs he goes; | 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhoes. King. 

(2.) Ye ſaid, what a wearineſs is it, and ye have /nuff'd at 

Mal. ii. 13. 

The box in which 


it. | 

Sxu'ryrBOX. 2 [ ſnuff and box] 
ſnuff is carried. | os 
If a gentleman. leaves a ſnuff box on the table, and goeth- 


away, lock it up as part of your vails. Swift. 
Sir Plume, of nm fo box juſtly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Pope. 


Swu'eren. . /. from ſnuff] He that ſnuffs. 


Snu'eyeRs., . . (from /auff.] The inſtrument with 
which the candle is chpped. | | 
When you have ſnuffed the candle, leave the ſnuffers open. 

| | Swifts Direct. to the Butlcr.. 


To Snu'FFLE. v. n. [ ſnuffelen, Dutch. ] To ſpeak through. 


the noſe ; to breathe hard through the noſe. 


S O 


A. water-ſpaniel came down the river, ſhewing that he hunt- 
eil for a duck ; and with a ſauffling grace, diſdaining that his 
ſmelling force c.u'd not as well prevail through the water as 
through the air, waited with his eye to ſee whether he could 
eſpy the duck's getting up again. . Sidney, 

Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, | | 

With /ruffling broken-winded tones, 

Whoſe blaſts of air in pockets ſhut, 


Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras. 
It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who ſmelt aad 
ruffled, and cor ſi der d on't. L' Eftrange. 

. one clad in purple, 


Eats and recites ſome lamentable rhyme ; 
Some ſenſeleſs Phillis in a broken note, 
Snuffling at noſe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden. 


Sxu'FFLER. 2, . [from auf.] He that ſpeaks through | 


the noſe. 
To SNUG. . 2. [ /aiger, Dutch.] To lie cloſe. 
There ſungsing well, he well appear'd content, 
So to have done amiſs, ſo to be ſhent. | Sidney. 


As the loving couple lay ſnugginz together, Venus, to try 


if the cat had changed her manners with her ſhape, turned a 
mouſe looſe into the chamber. _ £'Eftrange. 
SNG. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Cloſe; free from any in- 
convenience, yet not ſplendid. 2. Cloſe ; out of no- 
tice. 3. Slily or infidiouſly cloſe. 
(1.) They fpv'd a country farm, 
Where all was /aug, and clean, and warm; 
Fur woods before, and hills behind, 


Secur'd it both from rain and wind, Prior. 
"TY _ At Will's 5 
Lie /nug, and hear what criticks ſay. Swift, 


(J.) Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not 5 
When you lay ſzug to ſnap young Damon's goat? Drovden. 
-To Sxu'GGLE. v. n. [from ſnug.] To lie cloſe; to lie 

warm. 8 | 
So. adv. [rpa, Saxon; ſco, Dutch; fo, German.] 1. In 
like manner. It anſwers to as either preceding or follow- 
ing. Noting compariſon. 2. To ſuch a degree. 3 In 
ſuch a manner. 4. It is regularly anſwered by as or that, 
but they are ſometimes omitted. 5. In the ſame man- 
ner. 6, Thus; in this manner. 7. Therefore; for 
this reaſon ; in conſequence of this. 2. On theſe terms; 
noting a conditional petition ; anſwered by as. 9 Provid- 
ed that; on condition that; modo. 10. In like man- 
ner; noting conceſſion of one propoſition and aſſumption 


of another, anſwering to as. 11. So ſometimes returns 


the ſenſe of a word or ſentence going befare, and is uſed 
to avoid repetition ; as, the —_— 
the eldeſt wwas more ſo ; that is, more valgant. The French 
article /eis often uſed in the ſame manner. This mode 
of expreſſion is not to be uſed but in familiar language, 
nor even in that to be commended. 12. Thus it is; 
this ist he ſtate. 13. At this point; at this time, 14. 
It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well, 15. It 
ſometimes is little more than an expletive, though it im- 
plies ſome latent or ſurd compariſon. In French, i. 
16. A word of aſſumption ; thus be it. 17. A form of 
petition. 18. So much as, However much. Thus is, 
} think, an irregular expreſſion. 19. So ſa. An excla- 
mation after ſome thing done or known. Corrupted, I 
think, from cefſex. 20. So %. [ coſi, coff, Italian.) In- 
differently; not much amiſs nor well. 21. So then. Thus 
then it is that; therefore. 
(.) 4s whom the fables feign of monſtrous ſize, 
Titanian or earthborn that warr'd on Jove, | 
So ſtretch d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. Milton. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtre the brooks, 
In Valombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
High dver-arch'd embow'r, fo thick beſtrewn 


AbjeR and loſt lay theſe, Milton, 


_ | Grew darker at their frown. 


rothers were valiant, but 
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Tir'd at firſt-ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, | 
Mount o'er the vales, and feem to tread the (ky, Pave. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, : 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew her ſoul to its congenial place. Pope. 
(2.) Why is his chariot ſo long in coming? Jud. v. 28. 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 
Remain ſo long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or its blind chance | 
That till defires new ſtares t' advance Ben. Jobnſ. Cat. 
— Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie; 
Where the pow'r that charms us %, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye ? Waller. 
J viewed in my mind, /o far as I was able, the beginning 
and progreſs of a riling world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, . 
Why ſhould we mourn that he /o ſoon is freed. Dryden. 
Upon our firſt going into a company of ſtrangers, our bene- 
volence or averſion riſes towards ſeveral particular perſons, be- 
fore we have heard them ſpeak, or ſo much as know who they 


are, : Addiſon, Spe, 
We think our fathers fools, /o wiſe we're grown: m 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us /o. Pope. 


(3-) There's no ſuch thing, as that we beauty call, 
It is meer coſenage all; 
For though ſome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours — + Jo and fo, | 
That doth not tie me now from chuſing new.  Suckl, 
We may be certain that man is not a creature that hath 
wings; becauſe this only concerns the manner of his exiſtence ; 
and we ſeeing what he is, may certainly know that he is not 5 
or ſo. Locke. 
I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which I was brought in- 
to this way, that he may judge whether I procceded — * if 


o be any thing in my example is worth his notice. Locke. 


This gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe, and knows that 
he is very much in fir Roger's eſteem, /o that he lives in the fa- 
mily rather as a relation than dependent. | Addiſon. 

(4.) So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Milton, 


There is ſomething equivalent in France and Scotland; ſo 
as "tis a very hard calumny upon our ſoil to affirm that ſo ex- 
cellent a, fruit will not grow here. emple. 

( 5.) Of ſuch examples add me to the roll; 

Me eafily indeed mine may neglect, 


But God's n deliverance not ſo. Milton. 
up the 


To keep tutor's authority, uſe him with great reſpect 
yourſelf, and cauſe all your family to do /o too. af 22 


According to the multifariouſneſs of this immutability, ſo 
are the poſſibilities of being. | — © 
6.) Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 

So call 'd from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded ſo ? | 

Did you come here a ſtranger or a foe ? Dryden. 
It concerns every man, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, to en- 
quire into thoſe matters whether they be ſo or not. Tillotf. 
No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, or 
too many rivers ; they underſtand better than ſo, how to value 


thoſe ineſtimable gifts of nature. Bentley, 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar d the ſeas, | 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain. P 


| this be from an habitnal motion of the animal forks 
or from the alteration of the conſtitution, by ſome more unas- 
countable way, this is certain that ſo'1tis. Locke. 
(.) The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain'd tobey ; 
For longer time than that, no living wight, 
„ back age wm intents Boing bake.” 
» hot nts ws Eine Kos. Fa: | 
Trafficke, or rove ye, and like 6 
Poore ſtrange adventurers; expoſing ſo 
Your ſoules to danger, and your lives to wo ? Chapman. 
If he ſet induftriouſly and to perform the commands 


S O 
of Chriſt, he can have no ground of doubting but it ſhall prove 
ſucceſsful to him, and /o all that he hath ys is to endeavour 
by ggee and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf for this 
blefſed condition. | Hammond t Fundam. 
It leaves inſtruction, and ſo inſtructers, to the ſobriety of the 


ſettled articles and rule of the church. lyday. 
Some are fall'n, to diſobedience fall'n; | 
And ſo from heav'n to deepeſt hell. Milton's Par. Loft. 


God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and ſo capab Locke. 


le of dominion. 
(8.) O goddeſs ! tell what I would ſay, 
Thou know'ſ it, and I feel too much to pray, 
So | 4 at enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneis ; 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be al forgotten ; 
As here my foul _— thee of my death, 
A. here I without an angry thought. 
So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. 


(g9.) — Be not (ad ; 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
No det or —＋ behind. Milt. Par. Loft. 
So the doctrine be but wholſome and edifying, though there 
ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the manner of ſpeaking or rea- 
toning, it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 

oo much of love thy hapleſs friend has prov'd, 

Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone ; 

May the remaining few know only friendſhip : 

So 1 my ! deareſt, trueſt, beſt Alicia, 

Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentl: heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Roave. 

(10.) As a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt motive, ſo 
a prince ought to conſider the condition he is in when he enters 


Rowe. 


Pope. 


on it. | | Sæwijſt. 
(11.) The fat with plenty fills my heart, | 
The lean with love makes me too ſo. Comvley. 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not /o, 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know. Denham. 


Not to ad. nire is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. Creech's Hor. 
One may as well fay, that the conflagration ſhall be only 
national, as to ſay that the deluge was ſo. Burnet. 
Flowever ſoft within — they are, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair; 
For having once been guilty, well they know © 
To a revengeful prince they ſtill are ſo. Dryden, 
He vos great ere fortune made him ſo. Dryden. 
I laugh at every one, ſaid an old cynick, who laughs at me. 
Do you ſo ? replied the philoſopher ; then you live the merrieſt 
life of any man in Athens. Addiſon. 
They are beautiful in themſelves, and much more ſo in that 
noble language peculiar to that great poet. Aaddiſon. 
Common-place books have been long uſed by induſtrious 
young divines, and till continue ſo. | Swift. 
As to his uſing ludicrous expreſſions, my opinion is, that 


are not ſo. Pope. 
The bleſt to-day is as completely /o, | 
As who began a thouſand years ago. Pope. 


(...) How ſorrow ſhakes him 

So, now the tempeſt tears ham up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends _ noble ruin. Dryden. 
([. 3.) — — —.- 

With uy wood - leaves and weeds I ha' ſtrew'd his grave, 
And on it faid a centusy of prayers, 

Such as I can,+twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh ; 

And leaving /o, his ſervice, follow you. 
([ 4.) O, fo, and had you a council 

Of ladies too ? Who was your ſpeaker, 
Madam? 0 
(15.) An aſtringent is not quite ſo proper, where relaxing 


the ages 18 neceſſary. Arbuthnot „ 
:  (n6.) There is Percy; if your father will do me any ho- 


Shakeſp. 


* * 


Ben. Johnſ. Cat. 


0 
T will never bear a baſe mind: if it be my deſtiny, b if it 


be not, ſo. No man is too good to ſerve his prince. Shake. 
(17.) Ready are th' appellant and defendant, 8 
armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. Shake . 


| 1 K. So much as you admire the beauty of his verſe, his pro e 
is full as good, Pr 2e. 
( 19.) I would not have thee linger in thy pain: 
So ſo. Shakeſþ. Ot. Aeg. 
So { ; it works: now miſtreſs, fit you faſt. Dryaeu, 
20.) He's not very tall; yet for his years he's tall; 
His leg is but /o ſo : and yet tis well. Shake/j, 
Deliver us from the nauſeovs repetition of As and So, whici 
ſome ſo ſo writers, I may call them ſo, are continually fountin: 
in our ears. Felton on the (Ia At. 
(21.) So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road | 
Upon's again, Sate. Cori.l. 
| To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient forces, 2 a 
| prudent choice of the deſigns: /o then, I will firſt juſtity il. 
quarrel, balance the forces, and propound deſigns. Bacou. 
To Soak. wv.n, [rocian, Saxon] 1, To lie ſteeped in 
moiſture. 2. To enter by degrees into pores. 3 75 
drink gluttonouſly and intemperately. This is a lo 
term, | 
| _ (1) For the conceit in ſoating will draw in 
More than the common blocks. | Shakij}. 
(2.) Lay a heap of earth in * froſts upon a hollow veſlel, 
putting..a canvaſs between, and pour water upon it, ſo as to 
ſoak through: it will make a harder ice in the veſſel, and Jet: 
apt to diſſolve than ordinanly. Bacon. 
Rain ſoaking into the ſtrata, which lie near the ſurface, beais 
with it all ſuch moveable matter as occurs. Moo. i to. 
(3-) Let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his eſtate 
waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups drives him to the ta- 
vern, though he has in his view the lots of health and plenty; 
the leaſt of which he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a foal 
club. e ga Locke. 
To SOAK. v. a 1. To macerate in any moiſture; to 
ſteep ; to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed ; to drench. 
2. To draw in through the pores. 3. To drain; to ex- 
hauſt. This ſeems to be a cant term, perhaps uſed erro- 
neouſly for /uck. | 
(I.) Many of our princes | 
Lie drown'd and foa#t'd in mercenary blood; 
So do our yulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood of princes. Shaleſp. Henry V. 
Their land ſhall be ſoaked with blood. Ija. xxxiv . 
There deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow ſands. Dryden. 
Wormwood, put into the brine you ſoak your corn iy, pre-- 
. venfs the birds eating it. | Aer timer. 
(2.) Thou whoſe life's a dream of lazy pleaſure ; | 
'Tis all thy bus' neſs, bus'neſs how to ſhun 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun; 
Suppling thy Riffen'd joints with fragrant oil ;. 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, 
To ſuck the moiſture up and ſcał ĩit in. Dryden. 
(. 3.) Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the earth, and 
ſoakand exhauſt it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bac. 
A greater ſparer than a ſaver ; for though he had ſuch means 
ts accumulate, yet his forts, and garriſons, and his feaſtings, 
wherein he was only ſumptuous, could not but ſeat his exche- 
quer. | Motion 
So AK ER. 2. . [from ſaat.] 1. He that macerates in any 
moiſtare. 2. A great drinker. In low language. 
Soap. . ſ. [rape, Saxon; /apo, Lat.] A ſubſtance uſed 
in waſhing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline 
aſhes and any unctuous ſubſtance. | 
Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline ſalt and oil; its virtues 
are cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating, and reſolving ; and any 
mixture of any oily ſubſtance with ſalt may be called a „ha. 
| | : Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
He is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers ſoap. Malach:. 


* 


S 0 B 
A bubble blown with water, firſt made tenacious by diſſolving 
alittle /oop in it, after a while will appear * with a great 
variety of colours. enoton' s Opticks. 


Sca'-earth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks ot the river Hermus, ſeven miles from Smyrna. Woodav. 


Saab. aſhes are much commended, after the ſoap-boilers have 


done with them, for cold or four lands. * Mortimer. 
As rain-water diminiſhes their ſalt, ſo the moiſtening of them 
with chamber-lee or ſoap-ſuds adds thereto. Mortimer. 
Soros R. 2. / | ſoap and boil.] One whoſe trade is 
to make ſoap. 
A ſou; boiler condoles with me on the duties on caſtle- ſoap. 
| Addiſon, S; ectator. 
SoaPworrT, 3. , [ japonaria, Lat.] Is a ſpecies of cam- 
P:On. Miller. 
Ty Sa. wn. [ forare, Italian.] 1 To fly aloft ; to tow- 
er; to mount; properly to fly without any viſible action 
of the wings. Milton uſes it actively. 2. To mount in- 
icllecturily 3 to tower with the mind, z. To riſe high. 
(1.) Tis but a baſe ignoble mind | 
Thai mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. Shakeſp. 
-——— Feather'd foon and fledg'd, 2 
They ſumm'd their pens, and ſoariug th' air ſublime, 
With clang deſpis'd the 4 . Milton. 
c 


(2.) How lugh a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Shakeſþ. 
—— Valour ſoars above | 

What the world calls misfortune and affl..cions. Addiſon. 
(3.) Who aſpires muſt down as low 7 AE 

As high he ſear'd. Milton. 


Flames riſe and fink by fits; at laſt they ſoar 
In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more. Dr 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high, and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear; 
Soar. 2. . [from the verb.] Towering flight. 
: — - Within ſoar | 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he ſeems 
A phcenix. | Milton. 
To Sue. v. 2. [reob, complaining, Saxon, Perhaps it is 
a mere 09:-matopeia copied from the ſound.] To heave 
aud'bly with convulfive ſorrow ; to ſigh with convulſion. 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. 
As if her life and death lay on his ſaying, 
Some tears ſhe ſhed, with ſighs and ſobbings mixt, 


Gay. 


As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. Fairfax. 
She ligh'd, ſhe ſobb' d, and furious with deſpair, | 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair. D 


Shakeſp. To So'ntr. v. a. from the adjective.] To make ſober. 


s O B 
(2.) A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is 
author ; that he which being overcome with drink did then ſtrike 
any man, ſhould ſuffer puniſhment double, as much as if he 
had done the ſame being ſober. Hooker. 
(3-) Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, following 
the fury of his natural temper, made every man and woman in 
his plays ſtark raging mad: there was not a ſober perſon to be 
had; all was tempeſtuous and bluſtering. | Dryden. 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, for the applauſe 
of eſcaping without breaking his neck. D : 
(4.) This ſame young ſober-blooded boy a man cannot make 
him laugh. | Shakeſp. 
Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and ſober writer. 
Abbe Deſeription of the World. 
Young men likewiſe exhort to be ſober minded. Tit. ii. 6. 
The governour of Scotland being of great —_— and ſober 

t 


judgment, amply performed his duty both before the battle and 


in the field. | Hayward. 


Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of any ſober underſtanding to 


wiſh for peace. | Clarendon, 
Among them ſome ſober men confeſſed, that as his majeſty's 


affairs then ſtood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 
' To theſe, thai ſober race of men, whole lives | 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles | 
Off theſe fair atheiſts. Milton. 


Be your deſigns ever fo good, your intentions ever ſo ſober, 
and your ſearches directed in the fear of God. Vaterland. 
(5. ——— Petruchio | 
Shall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 


To old Baptitta as a ſchoolmaſter. Shakeſp. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. Shakeſp. 
— Twilight g 1 
Had in her ſober liv ry all things clad. Milton, 
What parts gay France from ſober Spain, 
A little riſing rocky chain: 
Of men born ſouth or north th' hill, | 
T hoſe ſeldom move; theſe ne'er (tand till. Prior, 
For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, | 
The 2 follies of the wiſe and great. Pofe. 
See her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed baby. 


Poje. 


A little learning is a dang'rous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring ; 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely fobers us again. Pope. 


W hen children have not the power to obtain their deſire, they So'BERLY. adv. [from ſober.) 1. Without intemperance. 


will, by their clamour and ſobbing, maintain their title to it. 
| Locke on Education. 


I ſobb"d ;—and with faint eyes 
Lovk'd upwards, to the Ruler of the ſkies. Harte. 
Sos 7. / [trom the verb.] A convullive figh ; a convul- 
{ie act of reſpiration obſtructed by forrow. 
Break heart, or choak with fobs my hated breath; 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſquall. Pope. 
A wond'rous bag with both her hands ſhe binds : 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, = 
Sighe, /0bs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. 
7% SOB. wv. a. To ſoak. A cant word. 
The tree being ſobbed and wet, ſwells. 
SOBER. adj, { ſobrius, Lat. fobre, Fr.] 
particularly in liquors ; not drunken. 
ered by drink. 3. Not mad; right in the underſtand- 
ing. 4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate paſſion. 
5. Serious ; ſolemn ; grave. 5 | 
(1.) Live a ſober, righteous, and godly life. Com. Prayer. 
The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to the ſober 
man. | Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
No ſober temperate perſon, whatſoever other fins he may be 
guilty of, can look with complacency upon the drunkenneſs and 
N Srtidknen of his neighbour. South Sermons. 


2. Not overpow- 


 So'BeRWESS, 2. /. [from ſober.) 


| Mortimer. EY Dryden 
1. Temperate, Sopr1'sTY. 2. J [from ſobriete, Fr. ſobrius, Lat.] 1 


2 Without madneſs. 3. Temperately ; moderately. 4. 
Coolly ; calmly. | | 
(3-) Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, ex his 
militia of 4 valiant . | . gy Foy 
(4.) Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done without 
paſſion, and ſobexly, laying on the blows flowly. Locke. 


1. Temperance in drink. 


2. Calmneſs ; freedom from enthuſiaſm ; coolneſs. 


(1.) Keep my body in temperance, ſoberneſs, and chaſtity. 
5 Common Prayer. 
(2.) A perſon noted for his oberneſs and ſkill in ſpagyrical 


; Preparations, made Helmont's experiment ſucceed very well. 


Boyle. 
The ſoberneſs of Virgil might have thewn the difference. 


Temperance in drink; ſoberneis. 2. Preſent freedom 
from the power of ſtrong liquor. 3. General temperance. 
4. Freedom from inordinate paſſion. 5. Calmneis; cool- 
neſs. 6. Seriouſneſs ; gravity. | 5 

(x.) Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, and in 
ſcripture is more declaimed againſt than gluttony ; and ſobriety 
hath obtained to ſignify temperance in drinking. Taylbr. 
(3+) In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was 


no need that the book ſhouid mention either the learning of a fit, 


or the unfitneſs of an ignorant miniſter, more than that he which 
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deſeribeth the manner how to 
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pitch a field, ſhould ſpeak of mo- tal truth for regulating human ſociety, that by that alone one 
_ deration and ſobriety in diet. 28 Hooker. might determine all the caſes in ſac ia a -K. „ 
(4. The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue and ſo- True "ſelf love and ſocial are the fame. A Pope. 
briety to give up their religion. I. (2.) Withers adieu] yet not with thee remoye 
( Enquire with all ſobriety and ſeverity, whether there be Thy martial ſpirit or thy ſocial love. Pope. 
in he footiteps of nature, any ſuch tranſmiſſion of immateriate (3). Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
virtues and the force of imagination is. ©» » Bacon. Belt with thy ſelf accompany'd, ſcek'ſt not 
Sobriety in our riper years » the effect of a wel OC Social communication. 1 | | Milton. 
| but where the principles are only phlegm, what can Ic "i £ i ®} : 
| wr Ag 1 1 2 — So'claLness. 2. /. (from facial.] The quality of being 


If ſometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a ſecret graceful- 
nefs of youth which accompanies his writings, though the 


neſs and ſobriety of age be wanting. | D . 
(6.) A report without truth; and I had almoſt ſaid, without 

any — „or modeſty. f | Vaterland. 

| Mirth makes them not mad | 5 
Nor ſobriety ſad. 4 Denham. 


plou ghſhare ; /occagium, 


 Sofccacs. 2. /. [ fac, French, a 
In law, is a tenure of lands for cer- 


_ = barbarous Latin. ] 


tain inferiour or huſbandly ſervices to be performed to the 


lord of the fee. All ſervices due for land being knight's 
ſervice, or ſoccage ; ſo that whatever is not knight's ſervice, 

is ſoccage. This ſoccagt is of three kinds; a /occage of 
free tenure, where a man holdeth by free ſervice of twelve 
pence a year for all manner of ſervices.” Foccage of ancient 
tenure is of land of ancient demeſne, where no writ 
original ſhall be ſued, but the writ ſecundum conſuetudinem 
manerii. Soccage of baſe tenure is where thoſe that hold it 
may have none other writ but the mozffraverunt ; and ſuch 
ockmen hold not by certain ſervice. Corvel. 
The lands are not holden at all of her majeſty, or not holden 

in chief, but by a mean tenure in ſoccage, or by knight's _ 
Ply acon. 

So c qοfR. 1. /. [from ſeccage.] A tenant by ſoccage. 
 SO'CIABLE. adi. ¶ ſeciable, Fr. ſociabilis, Lat.] 1. Fit to 
be conjoined. 2. Ready to unite, in a. general intereſt. 


3. Friendly; familiar; con ine. 4. Inclin'd to 
they ave. ſociable 


company. „ 
(.) Another law toucheth them as 


united into one body ; a law which bindeth them -each to ſerve 


unto other's good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatſoever their own particular. | Hooker. 
(2.) To make man mild, and ſcciable to man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious fav | 
With wiſdom, diſcipline. . _ Hddifon's Cato. 
3.) ———— Them thus employ'd, beheld | 
With n * and to * call'd 
Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit, that deign | 
(4.) In children much ſolitude and filence Þ like not, nor 2 
thing born before his time, as this muſt needs be in that ſociab 
and expoſed age. beg Sy Wotton. 
So'CLABLENESS. #. , [from | /ocrable.] 1. Inclination to 
company and converſe. 2. Freedom of converſation ; 
good fellowſhip. : 
( 2.) Such as would call her friendſhip love, and feign | 
To fociableneſs a name profane. EEO oy 
The two main properties of man are contemplation and ſo- 
. ciableneſs, or love of converſe. | : More. 
(2.) He always uſed courteſy and modeſty, diſliked of none; 
— ſometimes heciablenef and fellowſhip well Ik'd by mw. 1 
. ayward, 
So/C1aBLY. adv. [from ſociable.] Converſibly; as a com- 
panion. * | 


1 


— Vet not terrible, 
That I ſhould fear; nor ſociably mild, 
As Raphael; that I ſhould much conſide; 
| But ſolemn and ſublime.  ' Milton. 
SO'CIAL. adj. [ focialis, Lat.] 1. Relating to a general or 
2 intereſt ; relating to ſociety. 2 Ly to mix in 
riendly gaiety ; companionable. 3. Conſiſting in union 
or converſe with another. Ta : * 
(i..) To love Sur neighbour as ourſelves is ſuch a fundamen- 


dayed- Soc T v. a. J. [ ſocieth, Fr. focietas, Lat. 


Milton. 


ſocial. 


1. Union ot 
many in one general intereſt. 2. Numbers united in or. 
intereſt ; community. 3. Company; converſe. 4. Part- 
nerſhip; union on equal terms. 

(1.) If the power of one ſociety extend likewiſe to the mak: 
of laws for another ſociety, as if the church could make laws to: 
the ſtate in temporals; or the ſtate make laws binding the 
church, relating to ſpirituals, then is that ſociety entirely ſubject 
to the other. | Tic. 

(2.) As the N of piety and virtue is agreeable to our 
reaſon, ſo is it for the intereſt of private perſons and publick ſo- 
cieties. 8 


| Tillotſon. 
(3.) —— To make ſociety | 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 


Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, | 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety. 

Solitude ſometimes is belt /oczety, 
And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. 


Shakeſp. Kin; Lear. 


ent. Milton. 
(4-) Among unequals what /oczety can ſort ? Milton. 
Heav'n's greatneſs no ſociety can Bag | 
Servants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. Diyden. 
Sock. n. /. [ foccus, Latin; roc Saxon; ſocke, Dutch.] 
1. Something put between thefoor and ſhoe. 2. The 
ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in poems for 


comedy, and oppoſed to buſkin or tragedy. 
(2.) Ere I lead this life long, I'll ſow nether jocks, and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preſcribeth for the rheum 
to walk continually. __ a camomile alley; meaning he ſhould 
put camomile within his ſocks. Bacon, 
(2.) Then to the well trod ſtage anon, 
If Johnſon's learned fock be on, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood - notes wild. 
1 Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
or greater Johnſon dares in ſocks ar; 
But — Simkin juſt 3 — 4 | 
Amidſt the monument of vaniſh'd minds. Dryden. 
On two figules of actors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we ſee 
the faſhion of the old ſock and larva. Addiſon. 


So'CxET. n. ſ. [ ſouchette, French,] 1. Any hollow pipe; 
generally the hollow of a candleſtick. 2. The recep- 
tacle of the eye. 3, Any hollow that receives ſomething 
inſerted. 


(.) Two goodly 


Therein 


Milton. 


beacons ſet in watches ſtead, _ 
gave light, and flam'd continually ; 
| ” they of living fire molt ſubtilly 
ere made, and ſet in filver ſoctets bright. 
 __ She at your flames would ſoon take fire, 
And like a candle in the ſocket | | 
Diſſolve. 5 Hudibras. 
The nightly virgin ſees | 3 
When 8 lamps their ſputt'ring light advance, 
And in the /c fete oily bubbles dance. 


Fairy Queen, 


Dryden. 
The ſtars amaz'd ran backward from the fight, 1 
And, ſhrunk within their ſockets, loſt their light. Dryden. 
| — TVo dire comets 


In their own plague, and fire have breath'd their laſt, 
Dr dimly in their ſinking ſockets frown. '. Dryden. 
: To nurſe up the vital flame as long as the matter will laſt, is 


not always good huſbandry ; it is much better to cover it with an 
— of — an let it conſume till it burns blue, 


* 


80 
and lies agonizing within the ſocket, and at length goes out in no 
(2.) His eye-balls in their hollow N 


r ſink; 
Bereft of ſleep he loths his meat and drink; 
a „and looks as wan . 
As the pale ſpectre of a murder d man. . . 
(3.) The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are fi as in 
the five brethren of the roſe, and ſoclets of gillyflowers. Bacon. 


Gomphoſis is the connection of a tooth to its ſocket. Wiſe. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of theſe axes againſt the ſoctets wherein they are placed, 
will cauſe ſome inaptitude and reſiſtency to that rotation of the 


cylinder which would otherwiſe enſue. Wilkins. 
| On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare. Dryden. 


Sock t TCHISEL, #. /. A ſtronger fort of chiſels. 
Carpenters, for their rougher work, uſe a ſtronger ſort of 
chiſels, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of ſocketchiſels , their 
| ſhank made with a 13 a- top, to receive a ſtrong wooden 
ſprig made to fit into the ſocket. Moxon. 
Soc. n. /. | With architects.] A flat ſquare member, 
under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues and vaſes : it ſerves 
as a foot or ſtand. | Bailey. 
So'cwuan, or Soccager. n. ſ. [rocarman, Saxon,] A ſort of 
tenant that holds lands and tenements by ſoccage tenure, 
of which there are three kinds. See Soccace. Comel. 
So'come. 2. /. {In the old law, and in Scotland.] A 
cuſtom of tenants obliged to grind corn at their lord's mill. 


i Bailey. 
Sor. 1. ſ. [ feed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 
The ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow ; 
Alas ! the ſexton 1s thy banker now. 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſo, 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 
Sop. The preterite of et he. 

— Never caldron ſod | 
With ſo much fervour, fed with all the ſtore 
That could enrage it. 55 
Jacob fod pottage. Sen. xxv. 29. 

Sopa'LITY. 2. f. ¶ ſedalitas, Lat.] A fellowſhip ; a fra- 
ternity. | | 

A new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, of the flaves of 

the Bleſſed Virgin, and this ſodality eſtabliſhed with large indul- 


ncies. | | Stulling fleet. 
So'pDeEx. The participle paſſive of ſeethe. ] Boiled ;. 
ſeethed. 1 8 | 


Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 
Decod their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? _ Shakeſd. 
Sodden buſineſs ! there's a flew'd phraſe indeed! Shakeſþ. 
Thou /odden-witted lord; thou haſt, no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. | Shakeſp. Troil. and Cre. 
Try it with milk fodder, and with cream. Bacon. 
Mix it with ſodden wines and raiſins. Dryden. 
To So'Der. v. a. [ ſeuder, French; ſouderen, Dutch. It is 
NN written /older, from ſo/dare, Italian; ſolidare, 
Latin.) To cement with ſome metallick matter. 
He that ſmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 
ſmote the anvil, ſaying, It is ready for ſodering. Ja. xli. 
So'pz r. x. /. Metallick cement. 
| Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hooks were made : what 
is it that faſtens this ſoder, and links theſe firſt principles of bo- 
dies into a chain ? | Collier on Pride. 
Sos. n. /. {| ſas, Scottiſh. ] A large wooden veſſel with 
hoops, for holding water; a cowl. 
A pump grown dry will yield no water ; but pouring a little 
2 it firſt, for one baſon full you may 
fills. 
Soz'ver. adv.. [ /o and ever. 
with a pronoun or adverb, 
' howfeever. 


or 
roperly joined 


to do in his life, he 


What — | a man 
ſhonld think of atchieving it by fifty. Temple. 
What love foever by an heir is ſhawn, | 
Dryden, 


Or you could ne er ſuſpect my loyal love. 


5 Chapman. | 


fetch up ** | 
| More. 


A word p 
as due ] ; whatſoever ; 


SQ F 
So'ra. #. . [I believe an eaſtern word.) A ſplendid ſeat 
covered with carpets. 


The king | off from the ſofa on which he ſat, and cried 
out, Tis my Abdallah Guardian. 
Sor r. adj. | pope, Saxon; /aft, Dutch. ] 1. Not hard. 
2. Not rugged; not rough. 3. Ductile; not unchange- 
able of form. 4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute ; yield- 
ing. 5. Tender ; timorous. 6. Mild; gentle; kind ; 
not ſevere, 7. Meek ; civil ; complaiſant. 8. Placid ; 
ſtill ; eaſy. 9. Effeminate ; viciouſly nice. 10. Deli- 
cate ; elegantly tender. 11. Weak ; ſimple, 12. Gentle; 
not loud ; not rough. 13. Smooth; flowing ; not vehe- 
ment ; not rapid, 14. Not forcible ; not violent. 15. 
Mild ; not glaring, 
(1.) Hard and ſoft are names we give things, only in relation 
to the conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain ſooner than change figure, by the 
preſſure of any part of our bodies; and that oft which changes 
the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy touch. , Locke. 
Some bodies are hard, and — the hardneſs is cauſed 

by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, which if a greater degree, make 

them not only hard, but fragil. | Bacon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. yden. 
(2.) What went ye out for to ſee ? a man clothed in ſoft rai- 
ment? behold, they that wear /oft raiment are in kings houſes: 

|  Matth, 


7 


(.) Spirits can either ſex aſſume ; fo ſoft 

And uncompounded is their efſence pure: . Milton. 

( 4.) A few divines of ſo ſoft and — tempers as diſpoſed 

them to ſo ſudden acting and compliance. K. Charles. 

One king is too /oft and eaſy; another too fiery. L'Eftrange. 
92 What he hath done famouſly, he did it to that end; 

tho* ſoft conſcienced men can be content to ſay, it was for his 


country. | Shakeſp. Coriol. 
* /oft within themſelves they are, | 
To you they will be-valiant by deſpair. Duden. 
Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, a 
Or from the /oft-ey'd virgin ſteal a tear. Pofe. 


(6.) Would my heart were flint like Edward's ; /- 

Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful like mine. Shakeſp. 
Our torments may become as ſoft as now ſevere. Milton. 

Yet ſaft his nature, though ſevere his lay, | 

His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. | Pope. 
.) Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 


Haſt not the ſoft way, which thou doſt confeſs 

Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim | 

In aſking. ow good loves. Sbaleſp. Coriclanus. 
(8.) On her /oft axle while ſhe paces even, 


. She bears thee /of? with the ſmooth air along. Milton. 


W 3 ] 

| | porn ofound. ; | * 

9. This fende is alfo i . art > 

Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes. doth ſell ; 

Though this dear art doth little good impart, | 

Since they ſmell beſt, that do of nothing ſmell. * Dawes. 

An idle and ſoft courſe of life is the ſource of criminal plea- 
4 | ES Broome. 
(10.) Her form more ſoft and feminine. Milton. 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild. Milton. 


(11.) The deceiver ſoon found this oft place of Adam's 
innocency itſelf did not ſecure him. * — 
( 2.) Her voice was ever /oft,. 
Gentle and low, an excellent thi 
The Dorian mood of flutes 
When fome 
Soft vvhiſſ 
Among 
Soon 


in women. Shakefd. 
. ſoft recorders. _ Milton. 
at and gracious monarch dies, 
„ and mournful murmurs riſe 
fad attendants 3 then the found 
thers voice. | 
| whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 
. His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. 
(2 3.) The ſolemn nightingale tun d her 
oft were my numbers, who could take 


_ 


Pope. 


Wt S O F 

Gently ſteal upon the ear. | 
(ng. ny falls with ſoft ſlumb ' rous weight. 

(15. fun ſhining upon the upper part of the clouds, made 

them like fine down or wool, and made the ſofteff ſweeteſt 

lights imaginable. Brown's Travel;. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Sor r. interj. Hold; flop ; not ſo faſt. 
But 7 I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother ? 


Shahefþ. Hen. IV. 
Oh! come in, Emilia; | 


Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Sbaleſp. 
But h, my muſe, the world is wide, 
And all at once was not deſcry'd. Sackling. 


To So'rTEn. v. @. | from ft.] 1. To make ſoft; to 
make leſs hard. 2. To intenerate; to make leſs fierce or 
. obſtinate ; to mollify. 3. To make eaſy ; to compoſe ; 
to make placid ; to mitigate ; to palliate ; to alleviate. 
4. To make leſs harſh ; leſs vehement; leſs violent. 
5. To make leſs glaring. 6. To make tender; to ener- 


..) Bodies, into which the water will enter, long ſeething 
will rather ſaſten than indurate. Bacon Nat. Hift. 


Their arrow's point they ſofter in the flame, | 
And 2 hammers break its barbed frame. Gay. 

( Fake ſoften ſony hearts. Milton. 
Our friends fee not our faults, or conceal them, or ſoften 


ſweetneſs of converſation. 


. 130 1 


the tangible parts rts, which thereby are 
. . | 7 


ing of mere fliding and 
followi - IE Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
2. wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing any 
ei - Fark ſhould do it by a word that boy ſecondary 3 A of 
kindneſs or ſoftneſs; or a word that carries in it rebuke and fe 
verity. \ ” Watts's Logick. 
(3.) They turn the ſoftneſs of the tongue into the hardneſs of 
the teeth. Holydap. 
Improve theſe virtues, with a ſoftneſs of W a 
| | ryden. 
(K.) So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our lives, all 
the fins of wantonneſs, /oftzeſs, and effemiuacy, are prevented 
and there is but little room for temptation. Tayior. 
He was not delighted with the ſeftneſſes of the court. 
Ve, 5 BY Clarendon, 
| .) This virtue could not proceed out car or ſoftneſs ; 
8 valiant and active. Bacon 425 VII. 
Saving a man's ſelf, or ſuffering, if with reaſon, is virtue: if 
without it, is ſoftzeſs, or obſtinacy. | Grew. 
(6.) Softneſs of ſounds is diftin& from the exility of ſounds. 
| | | Bacon, 
(7.) Such was the ancient ſimplicity an] ſoftn2ſs of ſpirit, 
which ſometimes prevailed in the world, that they whoſe words 
were even as oracles amongſt men, ſeemed evermore loth to give 
ſentence againſt any thing publickly received in the church of 
God, Hooker. 
(.) Who but thyſelf the mind and ear can pleaſe, 


them by their ſentation. _ Addiſon. - bay e and Ache bps. farm _ ? a Harte. 
orrect arſh expreſſions party, b | 9.) For contemplation he an our torm'd, 
* hae kc bg «+ wet | of we n 28 | : For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. : M:1{ton. 
(.) Call round her tomb each object of deſire, | g Her ſtubborn look I 
Bid her be all that chears or ſoftens life, This ſoftneſs from thy finger took. ; Waller, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. SoHO. interj. A form of calling from a diſtant place. 
Muſick the hierceſt griefs can charm ; 0 SOIL. v. a. [rilian, Saxong ſoeler, old German; /oui!ler, 
Muſick can ſoften pain to eaſe, | | French.] 1. To foul ; to dirt; to pollute ; to ſtain; to 
And make pair and madneſs pleaſe. Pope. ſully. 2. To dung - to manure. 3. To ſoil a horſe j 


(. 4.) He bore his great commiſſion in his look, | 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and /er'd all he ſpoke. Dryden. 
To Sor TEN. v. 2. 1. To grow leſs hard. 2. To grow 
| lefs obdurate, cruel, or obſtinate. a 
( 1.) Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will ſofter ; as iron 
in the for 


"RT | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
' (2.) He may ſoften at the fight of the child; 
The filence often of innocence | | 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. Sbaleſp. 


So'eTLY. adv. [from /oft.] 1. Without hardneſs. 2. Not 
violently ; not forcibly. 3. Not loudly. 4. Gently ; 
placidly. & . tenderly, . 
Solid bodies, if v 


(2.) ſoftly percuſſed, give no found; as 
when a man treadeth very /oftly upon boards, Bacon. 
(3-) Ahab rent his clothes, and went ſoftly. 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
In this dark ſilence /oftly leave the town, 
And to the s tent direct your ſteps. Dryden. 


(4-) Death will diſmiſs me, 


And lay me ſoftly in = native duſt, 


To the forfeit of ill- manag d truſt. A i den. 
. rtle crowns the head, 88 
And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. 


Dryden's Xn. 
= The king muſt . Hera 
| Though pity plead within my ſoul , 

Tab an AT may make you great. Dryden. 
So'sTwER. =. /. [from ſoft.] 1. That which makes ſoft. 
2. One who palli | 


palliates. | 
ſtrongly pockets jingle. Swif?. 


So“ vr N ESS. . /. { from .] 
ſoft; quality contrary to hardneſs, 


| neſs. 3. Civility; gentleneſs. 4, Effeminacy ; vicious 


delicacy. 5. Timorouſneſs ; puſillanimity. 6. 


hemence. 9. — — | 
COT EEC and by the more equal ſpread- 


— 


* 


us 
Quality 

to harſhneſfs. 7. Facility; gentleneſs ; candour ; 

eaſineſs to be affected. 8. Contrariety to energetick ve- 


C of ſpirits "= —_ 


to purge him by giving him graſs in the Spring. It is in 
Shakeſpeare to glut. | ſaculler, French. | h 
(1-) A ſilly man in ſimple weeds forlorn, 
And foiled with duſt of the long dried way. Fairy Queen. 
Although ſome hereticks have abuſed this text, yet the ſun is 


not ſoiled in paſſage. Bacon's Holy War. 
= — It I ſoil 
Myſelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys. 


I wouldnot foil theſe pure ambrofial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, | 
Our wonted ornaments now ſoil d and ſtain'd. | 
One who cou'd n't for a taſte o th fleſh come in, 

Licks the ſoil d earth, | | 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit's blood. Tate. 

I theeye-glaſs be tincted faintly with the ſmoke of a lamp or 
torch, to obſcure the light of the ſtar, the fainter light in the 
2 22 of 2 my Er to be viſible, and 2 if the 

ufficien led with ſmoke, appears ſomething mo 

the a phe ar. "7 Jy - 


Miltox. 


Milton, 


* 


| eazwvion, 
An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil a 

An abſent hero's wealth the _ 8 8.3 . Pope. 

(,) Men now preſent, juſt as they foil their ground, not that 

they love the dirt, but that they a crop. South. 

| © (3+) The ſoiled horſe. Shateſd. 
SOIL. #. /. [from the verb.] 1. Dirt; ſpot ; pollution; 

foulneſs. 2, [ Sal, French; ſolum, Latin, ] Ground; 


_ earth, conſidered with relation to its vegetative 
3. Land; country, 4. Dung; compoſt. 


qualities, 
(1.) By indirect ways 


I met this crown ; and I myſelf know well 

Ho troubleſome it ſate upon my head. 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet; 

For all the ſoil of the atchievements goes | 

With me into the earth. Shakeſp. Harry Iv. 
That would be a great ſoii in the new gloſi | 


tY 2 


of your marriage. 


S 0 L 

Vexed I am 2 

Which give ſome ſoil perhaps to my beliaviour, Shakeſþ. 

A lady's honour muſt be touch 

Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a ſoil. Dryden. 
(2.) Judgment may be * of waters by the ſoil whereu 

they run. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Her ſpots * ſee ſt 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil. _ Milton's Par. Loft. 


S O. L 

The birds with ſong | 

Solac'd the woods. Milton. 
To So'LACE. v. #. To take comfort; to be recreated, The 

neutral ſenſe is obſolete. 

One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 


Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 
This fickly 


| Shakeſp. 
Shakeſp. R. III. 


and might ſolace as before. 


The firſt cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is the fruitfulneſs of So LACE. 2. /. ¶ folatium, Latin.] Comfort; pleaſure ; alle- 


the ſoil, to produce the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life; 
not only for the inhabitants, but for exportation. Sæwift. 
(3.) Dorſet, that with fearful ſoul | 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance ſhall call come TED 
To high promotions. 
O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death 
Muſt I thus leave thee, paradiſe !. thus leave 
Thee, native fei! theſe happy walks and ſhades, et 
Fir haunts of gods. Milton. 
(4-) The haven has been ſtopped up by the. great heaps of 
dirt that the fea has thrown into it; for all the foil on that fide of 
Ravenna has been left there inſenſibly by the ſea. Addiſon. 
Improve land by dung, and other fort of ſoils. Mortimer. 
So1'Liness. #. /. [from fojl.] Stain; foulneſs. 


Shakeſp. 


Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and tin, whether 
it yield no ſoi/i;:eſs more than ſilver. Bacon. 
Soi'LuRE, 2. J [from ſoil.] Stain; pollution. 
He merits well to have her, 
Not making any ſeruple of her ſoilure. Shakeſp. 


To So'jou'rn. v. 2. | ſejourner, French; ſeggiornare, Ital.] 
To dwell any where for a time ; to live as not at home ; ; 


to inhabit as not in a ſettled habitation. Almoſt out of 
uſc. - | 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, | 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. Shakeſp. 


Th' advantage of his abſence took the king, 


And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's. Shakeſ). 

Ho comes it he is to ſojourn with you ? how « acquain- 

tance? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Here dwells he ; though he ſojourn every where 

In progreſs, yet his ſtanding houſe is Nere. Donne. 


The ſojourning of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun- 


dred and thirty years Exod. xii. 40. 
The ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Newcaltle, and there fojowrned 


three days. Hayward. 
To ſojourn in that land 
He comes invited, Milton's Par. Loft. 
He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers what he ſees 
abroad to the ſtate of things at home. Atterbury. 
So'joUrN. 2. . jour, Frefich ; from the verb.] A tem- 
porary reſidence; a caſual and no ſettled habitation. 
Th's word was wo accented on the laſt ſyllable : 
Milton accents it indifferently. 
The princes, Fyance and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am'rous ſojourn. Shake 
Thee I reviſit now, 


Elcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 


In that obſcure ſojourn. , Milton's Par. Loft. 
Scarte view'd the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jeruſalem, few days Y 
Short /9journ. Milton a Por. Reg. 


So'JOURNER. 2. 7 {hom fejourn.) A temporary dweller. 
We are ſtrangers and fojourners, as were all our fathers ; our 
days on earth are as a ſhadow. 1 Chron. xxix. 16. 
— Waves o'erthrew 
Buſiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they purſu d 
The ſejour ners of Golhen. ;- 
Not for a night, or quick.rerolving year, | 
Welcome an owner, not | 
To SO/LACE. v. @ | folacier, old 3 — Hal. 
ſolatium, Lat. 0 1 — ; to cheer; to amuſe. 
We will with ſome — — _ them. Shakoſd 


_ SoLD. 2. /, 


Miltes's Par. Loft. 800 


viation ; that which gives comfort or pleaſure; recrea- 
tion ; amuſement. 
— Therein fat a lady freſh and fair, 
Making ſweet ſolace to herſelf alone ; 


Sometimes the ſung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes ſhe laugh'd, that nigh her breath was gone. ; 
Sfenſer's Fairy Queen. 


It we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are not to envy them this their e; we do not think 
it a duty of ours to be in every ſuch thing cheir tormentors. 


' Hooker, 
—— Give me have to ws 4d 
Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. Shak. H. VI. 
Great joy he promis'd to 23 and new 
Solace in her return. Milton's Par. Loft. 


If I would delight my private hours 
With muſick or with poem, where ſo ſoon © 


As in our native language can I find 


That ſolace ? 
Though fight be loſt, 

Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy 4 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 

Eye-fight expoſes daily men abroad. Milton's Agoniſſes. 

| Te waters and through flames I'll go, 
Suff ' rer and ſolace of thy woe. Prior. 


Sof Aανο R. 2. /. ¶ ſoulandFes, French. ] A diſeaſe in horſes, 


SO'LAR- 14 [ /olarre, French ; ſolaris, Lat.] 1. 

So'Lary. I of the ſun. 2, Belonging to the ſun. z. 
under or in the predominant influence of the ſun. 
Meaſured by the ſun. , 

1.) The corpuſcles that make 8 of light be 6 
3 a+ icles vf ſome ole. g 
thruſting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle. 

Inſtead of golden fruits, 
By genial ſhaw'rs and ſolar heat ſupply'd, 
fferable Winter — defac'd 
— s blooming charms, and made a barren waſte. Blackm. 
(2.) They denominate ſome herbs ſolar, and ſome lunar. 


Milton's Par. Reg. 


Bacon. 
Scripture hath been ber- in other records, concerning 
ſolary miracles. Braun 5 r Err.-- 
(3-) The cock was nnn | 
And proud beſide, as | Dr Iden. 


(4.) The Fee ale to find the moon e on any day of fny ſolar 
month, cannot ſhew preciſely account of the moon, be- 
cauſe of the inequality of the —— of the ſun and moon, and 
the number of 0 days of the ſalar months. Holder on Time. 

So.p. The preterite and participle paſſive of /ell. 

' ſouldee, old French. towns 1 Milizar 


pay; warlike entertainment. 


But were your will her —— 
| And number'd be among enghs eee, 

Great guerdon, well F wot, ſhould you un, | 
And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 
SvLDaN. 2. , [for ſultan.) The emperour of the Turks. 
They at the ſoldar's chair defy'd the beſt. 2 Miltoz. 
LDANEL. a. . ¶ ſoldanella, Latin] A plant. Miller, 
Dryden. To SO'LDER; v. a. fender, Fr. foldare, Tral. helidert; Lat.] 


See Sob ER. 1. To unite or faſten with any kind of 


metallick cement. 2. To mend; e way" thing 


4 
- 


S 0 L 
ct.) A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, and ſoldered 


up, has, upon preſſing the ſphere with great force, let the water 


ſqueeze throu 
ſmall drops 
the gold. . 

(2.) It booteth them not thus to ſo/der 


it, and ſtand all over its outfide in multitudes of 

like dew, without burſting or cracking the body of 
Newton's Opticks. 

up a broken cauſe 


whereof their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will fall aſunder. Hooker. 
— Wars twixt you twain would be | 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men hs 
Should ſolder up the rift. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
— Thou viſible god, 
That ſould reſt cloſe impoſſibilities, 
And — | Ss kiſs p Sbaleſp. Fimon. 


Learn'd he was in med'c'nal lore 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, ; 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would ſolder. Hudibras. 

The naked cynick's jar ne'er flames; if broken 

"Tis quickly alder d, or a new beſpoken. 

At the Reſtoration the Preſbyterians, and other ſects, did all 
unite and ſolder up their ſeveral ſchemes, to join againſt the 
church. | | Swift. 
So'.DER. 2. T [from the verb.] Metallick cement. A 
metallick body that will melt with leſs heat than the body 
to be ſoldered. 

Soldſmiths ſay, the coarſeſt ſtuff 

Will ſerve for ſolder well enough. Swift. 
So'LDerER. =. /. | from ſolder.) One that ſolders or 
mends. | 
SO'LDIER. . [ oldut, Fr. from folidarius, low Latin; of 
ſoliqus, a pi of money, the pay of a ſoldier ; ſouldee, 
French.] 1. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally 
one who ſerved for pay. 2. It is generally uſed of the 
common men, as diſtin from the commanders. 


(1.) Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
—— Good Siward, | 
An older and a better ſoldier none, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


— A ſolktier, | 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 


'Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. Shakeſp. 
A hateful ſervice, that diſſolv'd the knees | 
Of many a ſoldier. 5 Chapman. 


I have not yet forgot I am a king: 
If I have wrong'd thee, charge — * to face; 
I have not yet — I am a ſoldier. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 
(2.) It were meet that any one, before he came to be a captain, 
ſhould have been a ſoldier. _ Spenſer on Ireland. 
So'/LDIERLIKE. adj. | ſoldier and like.) Martial; war- 
So'/LDIERLY. like; military; becoming a ſoldier. _ 
Although at the firſt they had fought with beaſtly fury rather 
than any ſoldterly diſcipline, practice had now made them compa- 
rable to the beſt. | | Sidney. 
I will maintain the word with my ſword to be a ſoldterlihe 
word, and a word of good command. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
They, according to a ſoldierly cuſtom, in caſes of extremity, 
by interchange of a kiſs by every of them upon the ſwords of 
others, ſcaled a reſolution to maintain the place. 
Enemies as well as friends confeſſed, that it was as ſoldzerly an 
action as had been performed on either fide. Clarendon. 
So'LDiERSHIP. 2. , from ſeldier.] Military character; 
martial qualities; behaviour becoming a ſoldier; martial 
kill. | 
— father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſoldier/bip : he did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the brav'lt. + Shak. As avell that ends rwell. 
— — By ſea you throw away | 
The abſolute ſo/dier ſpi you have by land, 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt" conſiſt 
Of war-mark'd footmen. | 


| Shakeſp. 


S0 EDIEAT. 1. , (from foldier.] 1. Body of military men 


ſoldiers collectively. 2, Soldierſhip ; military ſervice, 


* 


Dryd. jun. Ju. ; 


above the inſtep with leather thongs. 


To SoLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Hayward. 


So'tELY. adv. [from ſole.} Singly ; only. 


8 O L. 
(.) — The Memphian ſoldiery, 
That fwell'd the Erythrean Say, oy) 
The unfroze waters marvellouſly ſtood. Philips. 
I charge not the ſaldiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions, Swift. 
(2.) Offering him, if he would exerciſe his courage in ſoldiery, 
he would commit ſome charge unto him under his lieutenant 
Philanax. Sidney, 


SOLE. 2. . [ folum, Lat.] 1. The bottom of the foot. 2. 


The foot. 3. (Solea, Latin.) The bottom of the ſhoe. 
4. The part of any thing that touches the ground. 5. 4A 
kind of ſea · ſi ſn. | | 
(1.) I will only be bold with Benedict for his corapany ; for 
the crown of his head to the /ole of his foot he is all mirth, 
| Whatkeſp. Much edo about Nothing. 
Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet: the cauſe is the rare- 
neſs of being touched there. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the head and the 
mouth of the ſtomach; as going wet-ihod, to thoſe that uſe it 
not, affecteth both. Bacon's Nat. His. 
Such reſting found the ſole of unbleſt feet. Milton. 
In the make of the camel's foot, the ſole is flat and broad, 


being very fleſhy, and covered only with a thick, ſoft, and ſome- 


what callous ſkin, fit to travel in {andy places. Kay. 
(2.) To redeem thy woeful parent's head 

From tyrant's rage and ever-dying drea1, 

Haſt wander'd through the world now long a day, 

Yet ceaſeſt not thy weary /i to lead. Fairy Queen, 
483.) Nay, gentle Romeo, we mutt have you dance. 

| ot I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 

With nimble ſoles. Shale p. 


On fortune's cap we are not the very button. Nor the 
ſoles of her ſhoe. | Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 
The caliga was a military ſhoe, with a very thick ole, tied 
Arbuthnot o Coins. 
(4-) The ſtrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, having 
its ſole made exactly flat and ſtraight, and is uſed for the ſhooting 
of a ſhort joint. Moxon's Mechanical Exercijes. 
Elm 1s proper for mills, ſoles of wheels, and pipes. Mortimer. 
(5-) Of flat filh, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and flowks. Carew. 
'To furniſh with ſoles: 

as, to /ole a pair of ſhoes, | 2 | 
His feet were ſoled with a treble tuft of a cloſe ſhort tawney 
down. Grew's Muſzum. 


SOLE. adj. [ /ol, old French; folrs, Latin.] 1. Single; 


only. 2. [In law.] Not married. 

(1.) Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is no ſole 
judge but only one: ſay not to others, Receive my ſentence, when 
their authority is above thine. | Hooker. 

Orpheus every where expreſſed the infinite and ſole power of 
one God, though he uſed the name of Jupiter. Raleigh. 

To me ſhall be the glory ſole among 

Th' infernal pow'rs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 

That ſtripp d them bare, and one ſale way they rent. Dryden. 

He, ſale in power, at the beginning ſaid, | 

Let ſea and air, and earth and heavin be made: 

And it was ſo; and when he ſhall ordain 

In other fort, has but to {peak again, 

And they ſhall be na more. | | Prior. 

(2.) Some others are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himſelf. be ſole and unmarried. — 8 


So'LECISM. 2. . [ooxomiopes.] Unfitneſs of one word to 


another ; impropriety in language. A barvariſm may be 
in one word, a ſoleciſm muſt be of more. 

There is ſcarce a /oleciſm in writing which the beſt author is 
not guilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 
ſome manuſcript. Addijon.” 


You knew my father well, and in him me, | 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
This night's great buſine(s 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shakeſp. 
That the intemperate heat of the clime ſolely occaſions this 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown's Fug. Err. 


80 1 | 
This truth is pointed chiefly, if not ſo/ely, upon ſinners of tlie 


grit rate, who have caſt off all regard for piety. Atterbury. 
They all choſe rather to reſt the cauſe ſolely on logical Siſpura- 
tion, than upon the teſtimonies of the ancients. Waterland. 


SO'LEMN. adj. [ /folemnel, French; ſolemnis, Lat.] 1. An- 
niverſary ; obſerved once a year with religious ceremonies. 
2. Religiouſly grave; awful. 3. Formal; ritual; reli- 


giouſly regulir. 4. Striking with ſeriouſneſs ; ſober ; 

ſerious. 5. Grave; affectedly ſerious. 
(I.) The worſhip of this i image was adyanced, and a ſolemn 
ſupplication A every year. Stillingſteet. 
(2.) His holy rites and ſolemn feaſts profan'd. Milton. 


(3-) The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with ſome, 
will not afford much time for ſet and ſolemn prayer. 


Duty of Man. 
(4.) Then gan he loudly through the houſe won 


ut no one care to anſwer to his cry ; 
There reigned a ſolemn ſilence over all. Fai 


To ſwage with ſolemn touches troubled thoughts. Milton. 


Nor then the ſolemn nightingale ceas'd warbling. _—_ 
(J.) When Steele reflects upon the many ſolemn ſtrong bar 


riers to our ſucceſſion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear va- 


ueen. 


niſheth : ſo do I, provided the epithet ſolemn goes for nothing; 


bec nuſe though I have heard of a ſolemn day, and a ſolemn cox- 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a ſolemn barrier. Swift. 


SOLEMNESS. Ld { folemnite, French; from ſolemn.) 1. 


SOLE MNITY. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 2. 
Religious ceremony. 
4. Manner of acting awfully ſerious. 5. Gravity; ſteady 


ſeriouſneſs. 6. Awtul grandeur ; grave ſtatelineſs; ſober 
dignity. 7. Affected gravitv. 


(1.) Were theſe annual folemnities only practiſed in the 
church ? Nelſon. 
Though the days of folemnity, which are but few, muſt 
quickly finih that outward exerciſe of devotion which appertains 
to ſuch times; yet they increaſe men's inward diſpolitions to 
virtue for the preſent, and, by their frequent returns, wy the 


ſame at length to perfection. Nelſon. 


Great was the caute; our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe; 


But, fav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 


Theſe grateful honours to the god of day. Pope. 
(3-) ———— The lady Canſtance, 1 

Some ſpeeædy meſſenger did repair 

Fo our folem:ity. Shakeſp. King John. 


Ilie moon, like to a ſilver bow, 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Ok our ſocemmities. Shakeſp. 
| There may be greater n in r fach compoſitions in 
churches, at arraignments, plays, ſolemnities. Bacon. 
What fun ral pomp ſhall RE Tiber ſee, 
When riting from his bed he views the (ad 4 Did. 
Though the forms and ſolemnities of the laſt judgment may 
bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe we are acquainted with here, yet 
the rule of proceeding ſhall be very different. Atterb 


ury. 
4.) With much more ſkilful crueity, and horrible — 


he 428 each 8 his triumph o —— | 


5.) The ſtatelineſs and gravity of the 

in 72 ſolemnity of their language. Addiſon, Spectator. 

(6.) A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above others ; to 

whom though the wigh ry praiſe be attributed by the moſt, yet 

ſome think he wanted. ſolemneſs. Wotton's Architecture. 
I..) Pr thee, + 1 2 door, 


And go along with Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Be this truth peri ry ne'er forgot, | | 
Solemmity's a cover for a fot. YT 


This ſpeech ended with a ſolemnity of accent. Fem. Quixote. 
SOLEMNI1ZA'TION. #. / [from /alemnize.] The act of ſo- 


lemnizing; celebration. 


Soon followed the falemnization of the m between 
Charles and Anne dutcheſs of Br ctagne, with whom he received 
the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon's VII. 


Jo $0/LEMNIZE. . 4. [ ſolemnijer, French ; from f ] 
1. To digniſy by particular formalities ; to celebrate. 2. 
To perform religiouſly once a-year. 


Awful ceremony or proceſſion. 


Spaniards 1 ifelf 


$ 0 L. 
Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life ; his ob- 
2 being no more ſolemnized by the tears of his partakers 
than the blood of his enemies, 


Sidney. 
* to be adminiſtered in one place, and marriage _ 
| Then *ran they ſprinkle all th ith 
n t nkle all the parts with wine, 
And f . great Ao ſalemni e that day. Fairy Queen. 
The multitude of the celeſtial hoſt were heard to — | 
his miraculous birth. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
| Their choice nobility and — 
Met from all parts to ſolemnixe this feaſt. Milton's Agoniftes. 
(2.) What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feaſt 


of dedication, is never ſpoken of in the law, yet rm even 
by our Saviour himſelf. ; Hooker. 


So'LEMNLY. adv. from em.] 1. With annual reli- 
gious ceremonies. 2. With formal ky and ftatelineſs ; 
with affected gravity. 3. With formal ſtate. 4. With 
religious ſeriouſneſs. 

(2.) There are, in points of wiſdom and faſficiency, that do 
nothing or little very ſolemmly. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 
In corners, with ſelected friends, withdraw ; 
There in deaf murmurs ſolemnly are wiſe, 
Whiſp'ring like winds, ere hurricanes ariſe, Dryden. 
3.) Let him land, 
And 1 ſolemnly ſee him ſet on to London. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
(A.) To demonſtrate how much men are blinded by their own | 
partiali I do ſolemnly aſſure the reader, that he 1s the only 
perſon frm whom I ever heard that objection. Swift. 


To SOLICIT. v. a. [ folicito, Latin.] 1. To importune ; 
to intreat. 2. To call to ation; to ſummon ; to awake; 
to excite. 3. To 2 z toaſk. 4. To attempt; z to 

try to obtain. $7 o diſturb ; to diſquiet. A Latiniſm. 
” bs ) If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
| VUnreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight. Sbaleſp. Othello. 
We heartily ſolicit 1 
Vour gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. Shakefp. R. III. 
How he ſolicits heav'n . 
Himſelf beſt knows; but ſtrangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shakeſp. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay, 
To mold me man? Did I ſo/zcit thee | 
From darkneſs to promote me ? Milton's Par. Loft. 
The guardian of my faith fo falſe did prove, £688 
As to ſolicit me with lawleſs love. Drydes's 
2.) — This ſupernatural 
FR... be ill, cannot be _ 
| Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe ; 
| quarter grande gms nr pag 1 * 
Her nat” es, that extinguiſh art. bateſp. 
That fruit ſolicited her nee eye. Milton. 


Sounds and ſome tangible qualities ſolicit their * — 
and force an entrance to the mind. 


He is 2 cuſtom to indulge himſelf in — 
Fil * — 


Shakeſp. Macheth. 


Rogers's Sermons. 

(3-) With that ſhe ſoliciting the 
Tae. her hory, Then mal — Hand 830 K, les 8 
(4-) I view 123 but kindle at the view, A 
Repent old pleaſures, and ſolicit new. | Pope. 


4 4 3 Sobicit vat 6 8 with matters hid. Milton. 
find your love, re 
| But anxigus fears ſolicit my weak brealt. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 


bung. SoLICITA'T1ON. 2. / [from ſolicit. ] 1. — 3 aft 


of importuning. 2. Invitation ; excitement. 
(1.) — I can produce a man 
Of female ſeed, far abler to reſiſt | 
All his ſolicitations, and at | 
All dis kal force, and drive Un back 10 hell Milton. 
(2.) Children pe —— with new chings, which, oy 
conſtant ſolicitation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to 


them. Locke. 
Sor “rn. 3. J. [from ſolicit.) 1. One who petitions 


n 
2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 


for another. 
which is done by attorneys in other courts. 
(1.) — Be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, 8 

Than give thy cauſe away. | Shale p. Othello. 
Honeſt minds will conſider as a recommendation in 
the perſon who applies himſelf to them, and make the juſtice of 
his cauſe the moſt powerful ſolicitor in his behalf. Ad iſon. 
(2.) For the king's attorney and ſolicitor general, their con- 

tinual uſe for the king's ſervice requires men every way fit. 


| Bacon. 
SOLVCITOUS. aj. [ folicitus, Latin.] 


Anxious ; care- 
ful; concerned. It has commonly about before that 


which cauſes anxiety ; ſometimes for or of. For is proper 

before ſomething to be obtained. 4 
Our hearts are pure, when we are not ſolicitaus of the opinion 
and cenſures of men, but only that we do our duty. Taylor ; 
Enjoy the preſent, whatſoever it be, and be not ſo/icitous for 
the future. | Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough ſolicitows to finiſh the fortifications. Clarendon. 
In providing money for diſhanding the armies, upon which 
they were marvelouſſy ſolicitous, there aroſe a queſtion. Clarend. 
"hey who were in truth zealous for the preſervation of the 
laws, were ſolicitous to preſerve the king's honour from any in- 
dignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would have been ex- 
cuſed from, if that defi had not been in view, to accomplith 
which he was ſolicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 
There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 

In council fat, folciteus what chance 


Might intercept their emperour ſent. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Without ſign of boaſt, or ſign of joy, 
Solicitous and blank, be thus began. Milton's Par. Reg. 


No man is ſolicitous about the event of that which he has in his 
power to diſpoſe of. South, 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effect of 
your nobleneſs, but you have been ſolicitous of my reputation, 
which is that of your kindneſs. | | Dryden. 
The tender dame, ſalicitaus to know 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Conſults the ſage Tireſias. 


Aadiſon. 
How lawful and praiſe - worthy is the care of a family? And 
yet how certainly are many people rendered incapable of all 

_ virtue, by a worldly ſolicitous temper. 
SoL1ciTousLY. adv. [from ſelicitaus.] Anxiouſly ; care- 
fully. ; | 
The medical art being converſant about the health and life of 

man, doctrinal errours in it are to * avoided. Boyle. 

| He would ſurely have as ſolicitoufly promoted their learning, 
as ever he obſtructed it. | Decay of Piety. 


SoLi'ciruDpe. x. /. [ /olicitudo, Lat.] Anxiety ; Care- 


fulneſs. | 
In this, by compariſon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their ſalicitude and outward ſhews, and 
publick oſtentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 
If they would but provide for eternity with the ſame ſolicitude, 


and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail of | 


heaven. Tillotſon. 
They areto be known by a wonderful. /olicitude for the repu- 
tation of their friends. 3 Tatler. 
SoLITITR ESS. 3. / [Feminine of ſolicitor. ] A woman 
who petitions for another. 

I had the moſt earneſt ſolicitreſe, as well as the faireſt; 
Dryden. 


not fluid. 


denſe. 


; grave ; profound. 
— Land that ever burn'd 

With ſolid, as the lake with liquid fire. _ Milton 
.) Thin airy things extend themſelves in place, I 


— 


e 


 So'LiDLY, adv. [from folid.] 


Law. - 


80 u bnsss. 8. J [from lid.] Solidity. ; firmnch ; 


S O L 
I hear his thund'ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that ſhake the /o#d ground. 


(3-) In a ſolid foot are 1728 ſolid inches, weighing 76 pound 


ram water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(4-) The duke's new palace is a noble pile built after this 
manner, which makes it look very ſolid and majeftick. Addiſor. 


(G6) If ns devote themſelves to ſcience, they ſhould be 
well aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of body, to bear 
the fatigue. Watts on the Mind. 


(6.) This might ſatisfy ſober and wiſe men, not with ſoft and 
ſpecious words, but with pregnant and ſolid reaſons. K. Charles. 
Either not define at all, or ſeek out other ſolider methods, and 
more catholick grounds of defining. | Hammond. 


The earth may of ſe/z4 good contain 
Milton, 


More plenty than the fun. 

(7.) Theſe, wanting wit, affe& gravity, and go by the name 
of ſolid men; and a ſolid man is, in plain Engliſh, a ſolid ſolemn 
foo Dryden. 
1. J. [In phyſick.] 


So'LID. The part containing the 
fluids. | DRE 
The firſt and moſt ſimple ſolids of our body are perhaps merely 
, terreſtrial, and incapable of any change or diſeaſe. Arbuthnet.. 
SoL1DiTY. 2. /. | ſolidite, Fr. foliditas, Lat. from /alid.] 
1. Fulneſs of matter; not hojlowneſs. 2. Firmneſs ; 
hardneſs ; compactneſs; denſity; not fluidity. 3. 
Truth; not fallaciouſneſs; intellectual ftren geh; cer- 
tainty. | 
(2.) That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when: 
they are moving one towards another, I call ſo/idity. Lacie. 
| he ſtone itlelf, whether naked or inveſted with earth, is not 
by its ſolidity ſecured, but waſhed down. Woodward. 
(3-) The mot known rules are placed in fo beautiful a light, 
that they have all the graces of novelty ; and mzke the reader, 
who was before acquainted with them, ſtill more convinced of 
their truth and ſo/ idity. Aadiſon, Spectator. 
His fellow-peers have attended to his eloquence, and have 
been convinced by the ſolidity of his reaſoning. Prior. 
This pretence has a great deal more of art, than of ſelidity in 
| Vaterland. 
1. Firmly ; denſely; com- 
pactly. 2. Truly; on good grounds, 5 
(2.) A complete brave man ought to know ſolialy the main 
end he is in the world for. | | Digby. 
I look upon this as a ſufficient ground for any rational man to 
take up his religion upon, and which I defy the ſubtleſt atheiit 
in the world /o/idly to anſwer ; namely, that it is good to be ſure. 
South. 
den- 


it. 


ſity. | 
it beareth miſſeltoe: the cauſe may be the cloſeneſs and 
ſolidneſs of the wood and pith of the oak. Bacon. 

It is built with that unuſual ſolidueſe, that it ſeems he intend- 
ed to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to contett with the iron 
teeth of time. Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 

SoLIDU/NGULOUS. adj. | folidus and ungula, Lat.] Whole- 
hoofed. -” 

It is ſet down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, that an horſe and all 
i ous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which we 

find repugnant unto reaſon. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 

SoL ITI DIAN. 2. /. ¶ /olus and fides, Lat.] One who ſup- 
poſes only faith, not works, neceflary to juſtification. 

It ma be juſtly feared, that the title of fundamentals, being 
ordinarily :confined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned 
that great ſcandal in the church of God, at which ſo many 
myriads of ſo/ifidians have ſtumbled, and fallen irreverſibly, by 
conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond. 

Sor ILO GT. 2. / [ /olilogue, Fr. jolus and loguor, Lat.] 
A diſcourſe made by 7 in none to himſelt. 

The whole poem 1s a ſalilaguy: Solomon is the on that- 
ſpeaks : .he is 4pm the — and the author; a "gn us 
very often what others ſay to him. | Prior. 

He finds no reſpite. from his anxious grief, 
Then ſeeks from his Jolloquy relief. Garth's Diſpenſatory. 

If I ſhould own myſelf in love, you know lovers are always 

ors. 


allowed the comfort of ſolzlaquy. . 


0 
Sc/1.1yEDE. 2. / [/olus and pcdes, Lat.] An animal whoſe 


feet are not cloven. al 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, and mules, 

are in mighty number. ; Brown's Vulg. Err. 
SoLITA'IRE. 2. / | folitaire, Fr.] 1. A recluſe ; a her- 
mit. 2. An ornament for the neck. 

(1.) Often have I been going to take poſſeſſion of tranquillity, 
when . converſation * 7 me for a ſolitaire. Pope. 

So'LiTARILY, ady. {from ſolitary,] In ſolitude ; with 
lonelineſs ; without company. - 

How ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by itſelf, which hath no ſub- 
ſtance, but individually the very fame whereby others ſubſiſt 
with it ? Hooker. 

Feed = people with thy rod, the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell ſolitarily in the wood. Mic. vii. 14. 

| So'tiTaiiness. =. . [from ſolitary ] Solitude; for- 
bearance of company; habitual retirement. 
There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſometimes hearing 


them: the blame-worthineſs is, that to hear them he rather goes 


to ſolitarineſi than makes them come to company. Sidney. 
You ſubject yourſelf to ſolztarineſs, the fly enemy that doth 
molt ſeparate a man from well doing. | |; 
At home in wholſome ſo/ztarineſs, 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs | 
Of luitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 
SO'LITARY. adj. [ ſolitaire, Fr. ſalitarius, Lat.) 1. 
Living alone; not having company. 2. Retired; re- 
mote from company; done or paſſed without company. 
3. Gloomy ; diſmal. 4. Single. | 
(1.) Thoſe rare and /olztary, theſe in flocks. Milton. 
(z.) In reſpect that it is ſo/ztary, I like it very well; but in 


reſpect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Shakeſp. 

Satan explores his ſolitary flight. Milton. 
— Him fair Lavinia 

Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary life. Dryden A. 


(3.) Let that night be ſolitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein. 0 | Job. 
(4.) Nor did a ſolitary vengeance ſerve: the cutting off one 
head is not enough ; the eld 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mutual concur- 
rences ſupporting their ſolitary inſtabilities. Brown. 
So'1.1TArY. 2. J. [from the adjective.] One that lives 
alone; an hermit. ; 
You deſcribe fo well your hermitical ſtate of life, that none of 
the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave, with a 
ſpring, or any of the accommodations that befit a — | 
f ope's Letters. 
So/LITUDE. #. / | ſolitude, Fr. ſolitudo, Lat.] 1. Lone- 
ly life; ftate of being alone. 2. Lonelineſs; remote- 
neſs from company. 3. A lonely place. A deſert. 


(1.) It had been hard to have put more truth and untruth to- 
; = in few words, than in that f. 
is 


| pecch ; whoſoever is de- 
hted with foiztude, is either a wild beaſt ora god. Bacon. 
What call'ſt thou ſolide ? Is mot the earth | 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Repleniſh d, and all theſe at thy command - 
To come, and play before thee ? Milton's Par. Loft. 
Such ouly can enjoy the country who are capable of thinking 
when they are there: then they are prepared for ſolitude, and in 
that ſolitude is prepared for them. Dryden. 
(2.) The ſolitude of his little pariſh is become matter of great 
comfort to him, becauſe he hopes that God has placed him and 


his flock there, to make it their way to heaven. Law. 
(3.) In theſe deep ſalitudes, and awful cells, 
Where Fer dwells. Pope. 
SILLAR. = 1 [ /olarium, low Lat.] A garret. | 
Same ikilfully drieth their hops on a kel, : 
Ani ſome on a ſollar, oft turning them wel. Tuſſer. 


SO LO. n. J. [Italian.] A tune played by a ſingle inſtru- 
ment. | 


So'LomoN's Luaf. u. J. A plant. a 1 

So“ Lo, Seal. n. ſ. ¶ polygonatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SO'LSTICE. a, / [ /olftice, Fr. ſolſtitium, Lat.] 1. The 
point beyond which the ſun does not go; the tropical 


ſon mult be involved. K. Charl. 


'$ O L 


point; the point at which the day is longeſt in Summer, 
or ſhorteſt in Winter, 2. It is taken of itſelf commonly 
for the Summer ſolſtice. 

(2.) The ſun, aſcending unto the northern ſigns, begetteth 


firſt a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
ſolflice he intendeth, and by continuation increaſeth the fame 
even upon declination. „ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Let the plowmen's po 
Be for moiſt ſo/fices, and Winters fair. May's Virgil. 
SoLsT1'TIAL. adj. [ Helſticial, Fr. from folftice.) 1. Be- 
2. Happening at the ſolſtice, 


longing to the ſolſtice. 
or at Midſummer. 

(1.) Obſerving the dog-days ten days before and after the 
equinoctial and ſolſtitial points, by this obſervation alone, are 
exempted a hundred days. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

(2.) — From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
| 8 Milton's Par. Loft. 


olftittal Summer's heat. | 
The fields labour d with thirſt; Aquarius had not ſhed 
His wonted ſhowers, and Sirius parch d with heat 
Solflitial the green herbs. Philips. 
So'.uUBLE. adj. | folubilis, Latin. ] 1. Capable of diflolu- 
tion or ſeparation of uw 2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 
(1.) Sugar is a ſal alegſum, being ſoluble in water and fuſible 
in fire. | Arbuthbnot. 
SoLuUB1LITY. #. J [from /oluble.] Suſceptiveneſs of ſe- 
paration of parts. | * | 
This cannot account for the indiſſolvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and ſolubility of others. Glan ville. 
To SOLVE. v. 4. | ſolvo, Latin.] To clear; to explain; 
to untie an intellectual knot. | 5 


He would ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes. . Milton. 
The limiting of the regale only to chriſtian princes, did rather 
involve and perplex the cauſe, than any way ſolve it. Leſley. 
Do thou, my foul, the deſtin d period wait, 55 
When God ſhall ſelve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, 
And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. 2 + 
It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, merely for the ſake of 
anſwering and ſolving them. | Watts. 
So'LVENCY. 2. . [from ſaluent.] Ability to pay. 
SO'/LVENT. agj. | folvens, Lat.] 1. Having the power to 


cauſe diſſolution, 2. Able to pay debts contracted, 
(1.) When diſſolved in water, it is not by the eye diſtinguiſh - 
able the ſo/wvent body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 
So'LviBLE. adj. [from /ofve.} Poſhble to be cleared by 
reaſon or inquiry. 5 | 
Intellective memory I call an act of the intellective faculty, 


| becauſe it is wrought by it, I do not inquire how or 
where, becauſe it is not ſolwible. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


So'LUNnD-cooss. =. J. A fowl. I know not whether /o/und 
or ſoland.—A folund gooſe is in bigneſs and feather very 
like a tame gooſe, but his bill longer, and ſomewhat 
pointed; his wings alſo much longer, being two yards 
over. | 0 


ew. 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let looſe,  ©® 

Drops into Styx, and turns a ſo/and-gooſe. Cleaveland. 

SoLu'TiON. 2. J. | ſolution, Fr. ſolutio, Latin. ] 1. Diſrup- 


tion; breach; disjunction; ſeparation. 2. Matter diſ- 
ſolved ; that which contains any thing diſſolved. 3. Re- 
ſolution of a doubt; removal of an intellectual difficulty. 
(2.) In all bodies there is an appetite of union, ant evitation 
ion of continuity. "A Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2.) Aretzus, to procure fleep, recommends a ſolution of 
opium in water to foment the forehead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
When ſalt of Tartar fer de/iquium, poured into the ſolution 
of any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall to 
the bottom of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this argue 
that the acid particles are attrafted more ſtrongly by the ſalt of 
tartat than by the metal, and by the ſtronger attraction go from 


the metal to the falt of tartar ? 7 Newton's Opticks. 
22 yet of doubt remains, | 
| Which only thy ſolution can reſolve. =—Milton's Par. Loft. 


5, and that 


ties that may attend 


yl * — — 
LUTIVE. [from » Latin.] Lax Ca | fect᷑ator 
relaxtion. * 18 f ae R 8 {2.) Theudas roſe up, himſelf to be As, 


Though it would not be ſo abſterfive, opening, and ſo/utive So unk aL. adv. [ — Saxon. ] In ſome degree. 
as.mead, yet it will be more lenitive in ſharp — 1 Fe . Obſolete. ne 
te, 


Somaro'LoGr. n. ſ. (oda and 2 The doctrine of Siker now I ſee thou ſpeak 


All for thou lackeſt ſomedele their del Spenſer. 
— A termination of many Adjectives, which _ _ 1 way or other ; | 

quality or property of any thing, It is general] ow not how. 
. . ̃⅛˙——rL: . 

J. em, rum, Saxon; an, 

Gran 5 fn: Dont þ flaw 1 1 be ſwelled ſomehow, Ss whe fr kagh of rey fe. 
—_ noting an indeterminate quantity. 2. More or gf, ,egauLT. Ir fe. [Somerſet is the corruption. Sommer, 
er, noting an indeterminate number. 3. So'uERSET. a beam, and /ault, French, a leap.] A 


perſons. Some is often uſed abſolutely for ſome people; 
. . Sn 3 {wo throws himſelf from a height, 
added to a number, to ſhew that the number is uncertain SO'METHING. x. , rumd, Saxon.) 1. A thing exiſt- 


| wa aces 6. One; any without determining ing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter in- 


determinate. 2. More or leſs ; not nothing. 3. A thing 


(r.) We landed ſome hundred men, where we found fm wanting a fixed denomination. 4. Part. 5. Diſtance not 
(2.) Let me leave ſeme of the folk that are with me. we 1 Wiſs Sos Swe 
Gen: xxxill. Did from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 


Firſt go with me ſome few of and ſee the place and how it 
may dence content fr you andthe fl for your Berwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 


Something within his warring boſom roll'd. _ Prior. 
(3.) — Some to the ſhores do — The force of the air upon the pulmonary _ but ſmall, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear vis d; 0 oel of thatf the rn; der ti fill f ng. PIE 
leſtructi Daniel not on nts, 
PR „ 28 *. dream'd. Mit. You'll fay the whole world has ſomething to do, ſomething to 
— Your edicts ſome reclaim from fins, talk of, bing to with for, and ſomething to be employed 
But moſt your life and bleſt example wins. Dryden. bout ; but pray put all theſe ſomething: together, and what is 
702 It may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo great occaſions the ſum total but juſt nothing. Pore Letters. 
of diſburſements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, | Here ſhe beholds the chaos dack and | 
now: ſome, and then ſome, it's m0. great impoveriiunent to ber Where nameleſs ſomethings in their cauſes Pope. 
coffers. on treland. (2.) Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
2 Being encountered with a ftrong 2 Years — — day, 
the weſtward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander to At leaſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pope. 
— 2 - Raleizh. Still from his little he could ſomething ſpare, | 
At higher ani of,» cock Mibrork Hurketh between two To feed the hungry, and to cloathe the bare. Harte. 
hills, a village of fem houſes. . (3.) Something between a cottage and a cell — | 
Old mens ſpirits k to thoſe of purblind men, Yet virtue here could ſleep, and peace could dwell, Harte. 
unite not, but when the object is at forne good diſtance. Bacon. (4-) Something of | it ariſes from our infant ſtate. Watts. 
| Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice ſome (5-) I will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o th* time; 
good while, rerurned unto the king, then before Buloigne. fort muſt be done to-night, and ſomething from the palace, 
25 Shakeſd. 


The number flain on the rebels two thouſand. $0'METHING. adv. In ſome degree. 
3 — Bacon. The pain went awa upon it ; but he was ſomething diſcou- 


They have no black men amongſt them, except June four adich 11 dome days after upon his elbow on 


dwell on the ſeacoaſt. liz. e Temple, 
1 "He bore away the prize tothe admiraion of fone hundred Sou TIME. adv. [ ſome and time. ] 1. Once ; formerly. 
=o Addiſon. 2. At one time or other hereafter. 


Your good-natur'd gods, 8 (x.) What art thou that uſurp d this time of night, 
Deſcend ſome twice or 8 — 1 | Prier. Together with that fair and whe form, 
Paint, | | In which the majeſty of buried Denmark | 
= | Did ſometime march? Shateſp. Hamlet. 
og Fr | Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for 1 2 
(6.) 1 of ſome (mall night-founder's tif. Mitt. Sog TIE s. adv ady. ¶ ſome and times.] 1. Not never; — 


Soul hv. wy [_ ſome and bedy.} 1. One; not und then; at one time or other. 2. At one time: ſed 
a perſon indiſcriminate and and undetermined. Tete to ſemetimer, or to another time. hes 


of confine. (z.) It is good that we ſometime: be conteadidted, and that 
Pang be Jon were come, he would make this Voody we ö for perfect peace cannot be had in Ing 


Sbaleſp. Henry 

ſaid for that 2.) The * ; 

be eee I perceive 2 15 . 1 
3 


1 


Sometimes the one, and s the other, may * 2 
upon in theſe icripture deſeriptions. urnet. 
He writes not always of a piece, but / mixes trivial 
things with thoſe of greater moment: ſometimes ** 
often, he runs riot, and knows not w he has faid enough. 


S0'MEWHAT. 2. /. [ ſome and rohat. } 1. Something; not 
nothing, though if be uncertain what. 2. More or leſs. 
3. Part greater or leſs. A qhe di 7 

( 1.) Upon the fea at methou 
Like black miſts. . 's Indian Emperor. 


"s Fables, Preface. 8 


He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on ſe to 
avoid the fight of ſomewhat that diſpleaſes him, would, for the 
fame reaſon, ſhut them againſt the fun. Atterbury. 


(2.) Cuncernin of theſe, fe bat Chriſt hath com- 
manded, which . 'till — 's end: on the con- 
trary ſide, in every of them ſomewhat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. | Hoo ker. 

Theſe ſalts have ſomezvbat of a nitrous taſte, but mixt with 
2 ſmatch of vitriolick. Grew. 

(3.) Somewhat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this transfu- 
ſon, and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. 


SG]. adv. In ſome degree. | 
The flowre - armes, Lycymnius, that mad. grew. 


Chapman. 
Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to ceaſe the hie- 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
He is ſomewhat at his firſt entrance, and is too 1n- 
quiſitive through the whole; yet theſe imperfections hinder not 
our com 0 Dryden. 
So'MEWBERE. ady, ¶ ſome and where. ] In one — or 
other; not nowhere. 


ca 


Hopeleſs and forelorn 
They are return'd, and ſomewhere live obſcurely. Denham. 
Comprefling two priſms hard „ that their ſides, which 
by chance were a very little convex, might ſomewhere touch one 
anorher, I found the place in which touched to become ab- 
_ tolutely tranſparent, as if they had been one continued 
piece of glaſs. Newton's Optics. 
Does ſomething ſtill, and — yet remain, 
Reward or puniſhment 1 Prior. 
Of che dead we muſt ſpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 


Dryden ſays ſomewhere, peace be to its manes. Pope. 
W e 1. /. [ ſome and while,)} Once; for a time. 
Out of uſe. 1 
Though under colour of the 5 
e in wolves full of he oper men 
That often devoured their own 
And often the ſhepherd that did 'em keep. Spenſer's Paſt. 
SOMN1' FEROUS. adj. [ ſomnifere, French; ſamniſer, Latin.) 


Caufing ſleep; procuring fleep; ſoporiferous ; dormitive. 
I wiſh for ſome ſomniferous potion, that might force me to 
leep away the intetmitted time, as it does with men in ſorrow, 


Fallon; Angler. 
rs. adj. | ſamnus and facis, Latin. } Cauſing 
eep 


. So'MnoLENCY, 2 /. [ /omnolentia, Lat.] Sleepineſs ; incli- 
nation to ſleep. 


* * | 


s ON 
(2.) I am the ſea of the wile, 3 of ancient ki 
a, xix. 
Slag confer inde ba e 
Riddling confeſſion 5 8 
45 — then Tm” 


Sees arts her ſa 


(5) ) If thou 2 


ge a 8 1 
prompt our corruption, and loudly 


ſons of earth. Brown's Hug. Err. 
Earth's tall ſoxs, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parents undecaying ſtrength declare. Blackmore. 
(7.) is new fav'rite 
Of Heav'n, this man of clay, ſoz of deſpite. Milton. 


Son-1n-Law. 3. J One married to one's daughter. 


If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your fon-in-laww is tar more fair than black. Shakefp. Oth. 
A ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 

Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryden's AZ. 


So'nsniy. 2. . [from ſor.) Filiation ; the character of a 
ſon. 
The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes affliftions not only incident 


but ne to Chriſtianity, the badge and * Dera of Fieg 
I 
SONATA. n. / [Italian.] A tune. * 
He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Italian a. Addifon. | 
— Pedro, think you, make no : 
a on his viol, X 
leſs he had the total gut 
ſtring at firſt was cut. Prior. 
SONG. 2.) x. ſ. [from gerungen, Saxon.] 1. Any thing mo- 
dulated in the utterance. 2. A to be modulated 
by the voice; a ballad. 3. A poem; lay ; ſtrain. 4. 
6. An old Son 82. 


_ poeſy. 5. Notes of birds. 


(1.) Noiſe other than the ſound of dance and ſong. Milton. 
He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance 


His cenſure farther than the ſorg or dance. Dryden. 
pes the — 
Sbaleſp. 

In her 5 ev” 4 * n fag 


=D 6nzs of peace to all his neighbours. 
4 OI _— 

| 3.) The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 

Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong. | 


* There we a while will reſt; 
Our next enſuing / —— gs addreſt. Dra 
r cee 0 W * 
If there be force in virtue, or in ſoup. Pope. 
(5.) The lark, — | Ye 
Saluted in her ſang the morning grey. 
(6.) I do not ed 1» UE BE 18 off with aw ld he. 
A | youth, newly advanced to great honour, was forced 
by a cobler to relign a for an ola org: | Addiſen. 
Solus H. adj. [from ſong.] ntaining vows confiſt- 


ſongs. 


A low word. 


*. os 


SON. z. /. on ; rune, Saxen ; flo, Germ. 3 in the fo + and x 2 
fan, Swediſh; fone, Dutch ; gn, Sclavonian.} 1. A male ay 5g x. , {from ſong.] Si. fed of human 
born of one or degotten by one; correlative to ſather or finger rs ; it is a word of f he contempt. 5 
mother. 2. Deſcendant, however diſtant: as, the /oxs of pretty ſongfters of the 8 ing, with their various notes 
dam. 3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or dd fem e welcome him nh Howel., 
of a conſeſſor to his penitent. Native of a cou ers can no more fingin any chamber but their wn, 

F. The 2 gong of the Trinity. he „ any an one read in any any book but their own, E Eftrange. 
thing. 7 ipture, of pride ight, | ter holding W 
* ſome 2 n „ Hat Ln up their wings, A ket by * 
* 2h 9 She had = ſow for her cradle, n S0'N GST nen 3 from - A _— 

ar. 
Can out this bondwoman and her wm 10. The e will he lay s Summer. 
He affeftion of the Divine tothe indul- SONNET. 3. /. [_/ounet, French; ſonnetto, Italian. 1. A 


compares the 
of a wile father, who would have his 
and pai, that der may gather rent * es. 


E 


ſhort poem conſiſting: of fourteen lines, of which the 
r by a"particular rule. 9 


. 
wh 4 


| 8 0 * | a 8 O O 
faitable to the Engliſh language; and has not been uſed | Ie 5 
by any man of eminence ſince Milton, of whoſe ſonnets e with your fate 2 Dryden. 


3. Obey! thyf ve thee life too ſoon, 
this i» 5 (Poetnen. | 6.7) O boy 1 thy i the it bakeſþ. Hen. VI. 
A book was writ of law call'd Tetrachordon, 
Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the ſoover. Heb. xiii. 
And woven cloſe, both «9% 20s form, and ſtile; How is it that you are come ſo ſoon to-day ? Ex. ii. 18. 
The ſubje& new: it walk'd the crown a-while, Tube earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that the later cometh 
| Numd'ring good intellects, now ſeldom por d on: ſooner. Bacon: Nat. Ei/. 
Cries the ftall-reader, Bleſs us, what a word on (J.) I would as ſoon ſee a river winding through woods 2nd 
A title-page is this! and ſome in file meadows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimfical figures at 
Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- Verſailles. Addifon's Guardian. 
End- green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, (.) He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence of hav- 
Colkitto, or . e or Galaſp ? ing . ter theſe wars, of which gy fa 
Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek, a 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp: 2 ) — W yg ny _ 
Thy age like Ours, ſoul of fir John Cheek, 2 ON in 8 poiſon 'd, ſoon as born, N od 
Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, With the too early thoughts of — king. Drydex. 
When thou taught'ſt Cambridge and king Edward Feaſts, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and enjoyments, ſeem 
Greek, Milton. great things to us, whilſt we think of nothing elſe; but as ſocn 
2, A ſmall poem. | DIET agg een ff 7 
2.) —— Let us into hs preſently, | : 
7% 8 gentlemen well Kare in — ; So'oxnLy. adv. [ from ſoon. ] Quickly; ſpeedily. This 
I have a ſonnet that will ſerve the turn. Shakeſp. word I remember in no other place; but if % be, as it 
SONNETTE'ER. #. J. | /onnetier, Fr. from ſonnet. ] A ſmall ſeems once to have been, an jective, ſeonly is proper. 
poet, in contempt. | A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cutting, and, 
Aſſiſt me, ſome extemperal god of rhime ; for I am ſure I ſoonly approving of it, places it in his work. More. 
ſhall turn ſonnetteer. Shateſp. Lowe's Labour's Loft, So'pyBERRY. n. /. [ ſapindus, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 


There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: your SOOT. 7. / rox, — foot, Iſlandick; ſaet, Dutch. 
makers of parterres and flower - gardens are epigrammatiſts and rende. | 1 


eers in this art. Spectator. Soot t in a field a 
n 31 . pea , though thin ſpread » is _y 
In ſome ſtarv d ſonnetteer or me ? | If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, — 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, ſome appointed to ſweep down the ſoot, the houſe will be in dan, 
How the wit brighteos ! how the tty'e refines ! Pope. ger of burning. | Howel. 
SON1'FEROUS. adj. Ln and fero, Latin. ) Giving or Oft they aſſay d, 
bringing ſound. 5 Hunger and thirſt conſtraining; drugg d as oft 
"This will appear, let che fubjolt matter of funds be NN 
ld; either the atmoſphere, or the etherial part thereof, or - Wich ſoot and cinders fll'd. Milton's Par. Loft, 
ferous particles of bodies. Derbam. Our houſhold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 


NORI'FICK. ſonorus and Latin.] Producin Each from his venerable face ſhall bruſh 
* ſound * . ] a The Macedonian ſoct, and ſhine again. Dry. Cleomenes. 
If he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and points to So'oTED. adj. [from Hort.] Smeared, manured, or covered 
hour e I ſhould , it is by an indicating forms and ſons with ſoot. | 
ici quality, this would be unſatisfactory. — s Laie. Tue land was footed before. Wa 
SONOROUS. adj. | fonore, Fr. ſonorus, Lat. J 1. Loud SooTErKIN. =. / A kind of falſe birth fabled to be pro- 
_ ſounding; = loud or ſhrill ſound. Bodies are giſtin- duced by the Dutch women from fitting over their ſtoves. 


iſhed as or 2. High ſeundin When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
1 * - & Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to-bed, 
(.) — An the while | There follow'd at his lying-in, 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds z | For after-birth, a footerhin. Swift, 
At which the univerſal hoſt up- ſent ” © SoorTH. x. /. rod, Saxon] Truth; reality. Obſolete. 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave. Milton's Par. Loft. Sir, underſtand you this of me in Horb, 
(3.) 2 Italian opera, amidſt all the meanneſs and fami- 5 4 ounge E dau wow 1 for, 
Jari the though has „ ann nd Onorous in t m all acceſs of ſuitors 9 
— * Ae on kay. Dotil the eldeſt fiſter firſt be wed. 55 Shakeſp. 
| The vowels are ſangrous. Dryden. He looks like footh: he ſays he loves my daughter; 
Sono'rousLY. adv. [from /onorous.] With high ſound ; I think ſo too; for never gaz + nr yo 
, uh magproeanee 50 hand, 77 eee Shakeſp. Winter's Tale 
ng > + {Rom ſono! = F ] 1. The quality of If 1 have any t a in ſoothſay ing, as in ſecth 1 have none, it 
ring 2. Magnificence of ſound. doth oſticate that I ſhall change caps. Camdaen's Rem. 


* ) Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he The very ſocth of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an ill 


"he hae Nen to attain their full and beſt ſeaſoning L' Eftrans 
fr Amor; 6 be mp, Thain fame trrmy yrs woke _ I did not mean to chide you; Dy, —— 
reg ; J K For, ſaotb to ſay, I hold it noble in you | 

SOON. adv. | funs, Gothack ; rona, Saxon; /aen, Dutch S -.-- th — the diſtreſs'd. ' Rowe. 


1. Before long time be paſt ; 


' hortly after any time aſſigned S$ooTH.. adj. rod, Saxon. Pleafing ; delightSul r 


Some other means I have, 


or ſu . 2. 22 2 deſore any time ſuppoſed : op- | 
poſed to Lc _— ; willingly. 4. It has in Which once of Melibæus old I learn'd, _ 
idney the 8 an adjective, whether licenti- The ſeorbeß ſhepherd that e er pip d on plains. — 
ouſly or according to the cuſtom of his time. 5. Soon, ar. 800 TU. x. J Sweetneſs ; kindnels, This — to be the 
| Oar" 4 very time. N 23 3 | 25 
1. ens. | t er this tongue nine... c 
vd a * Milton, That laid the ſentence of — © r 


t 2 2 


Da — 1 
n " 8 


S O P 


On youd p proud man, ſhould take it off agam 
words of ſooth. Shakefþ. Rich. II. 
75 SOOTH, v. 4. [xepoS1an, Saxon.] 
pleaſe with blandiſhments. 2. To a; to ſoften ; to 
mollify. 3. To gratify ; to pleaſe. 
(1.) In ſoothing them, we nouriſh A ay our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition Shakeſp. 
— - Can I ſooth tyranny ! 
Seem pleas'd to ſee my royal maſter murder'd, | 
His crown ufurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne } Dryden. 
By his fair daughter i is the chief confin'd, 
Who fooths to dear delight his anxious mind; ; 
Succelsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. 
Thinks he that Memnon, ſoldier as he is, 
Thoughtleſs and dull, will liften to his 1 ? Roxwe. 
I've try d the force of every reaſon on 
Sooth'd and careſs'd, been — ſeoth d again; 
Laid ſafety, life, and intereſt in his fight ; 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. Addiſ. Cato. 


(2.) —— The beldame 
Sooths her with blandifhments, and frights with threats. Dry. 

(3-) This calm'd his cares; ſooth'd with his future fame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 


den. 
SyoTHER, . . [from footh.) A flatterer ; one who gains 


by blandiſhments. 


| I cannot flatter : 14% 
The tongues of ſoothers. baleſp. 


To Soor usA T. v. 2. [ ſooth and ſay. ] To ate = of ; 
ſoretell. 
A damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination, met us, which 
brought her maſters much gain by ſoothſaying. Aﬀts, xvi. 
SaoTHSa'YER. n. ſ. [from ſcothſay.} A foreteller ; ; a pre- 
dicter; a prognoſticator. 
Scarce was Muſidorus made partaker of this oft blinding light, 
when there were found numbers of ſoothſayers who affirmed 


ſtrange and incredible things ſhould be performed by that child. 


Si 
A ſoathſayer bids you —＋ the ides of r Shakeſp. 
He was animated to ex the prediction of a 
2 that one ſhould 12 * Leo, whoſe name ſhould 
be Adrian, an aged man 22 bon birth, and of great learning 
and wiſdom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Soor ix ESS. 2. {from /ooty.] The quality of being looty ; 
fuliginouſneſs. 
Soo. adj. [from foot] 
of ſoot; ons 3. nds dark ; duſky, 
1.) By bre tl" alch turns ” 
Ma ha err Jay ya Milton, 
2.) There may be ſome chymical way ſo to defecate this oil, 
that it ſhall not ſpend into a footy matter. Wilkins. 


(3.) All the ons that tr 
ved? the ſooty dy own Sf 


Harpies and hydras, and all monſtrous forms. Milton. 


Swift on his ſcoty pinions flits the gnome 
And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 


To Soo'TY, v. 3. [ſrom foot. To make black with ſoot. 
Then (for his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all foatzed with noiſome ſmoke, 
She put him on; and over all a cle. Chapman. 


Sor. 2. J [rop, Saxon; ſopa, Spaniſh ; /oppe, Dutch.) 1. 


Any thing ſteeped in liquor; commonly to be eaten. 
2. Any thing given to pacify, from the /op * to Cer- 


derus. 
(1.) 2232 
Would lift their boſoms h 
And make a ſep of all this aha globe.” 
Draw, you rogue; is aka ike, 
ſhines : Fit make a /o o'th' moonſhine of you. 
2 = in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate mort than wine 


of itle Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
©») Ts print Shed had define inert 'd 
A ſop, in honey ue 'd, to eharm the guard, 


. To flatter ; to 


Pope's Oh: 


1. Breeding foot. 2, Conſiſting. 


. 


Which mix d with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. 


| IR nature i cet OCT quarrelſome men, as well 
as quarrelſome cura, are worſe for fair uſage. L' Eftrange. 
To Cerberus they give 197 | 
mung Swift. 


To So a. To ſtee 
n 3 [See 144-1, VISIT 


Sor n. 2. /. [from /ophiſta, Latin. 1 A N 
been 1 years at the 2 
Cambridge and three tem 
The ſame their — their 1 =” 9025 
Each ompt to query, anſwer and debate, 


And with love of. poeſy and prate. 5 
So/eut., n, 7. [Perfian.] The emperor wr. 
That flew the ſophi 2 Cos. Sbaleſp. 
W ophi A 5 | 


So'pmism. 2. / eee Lat. ] A fallacious argument ; 
an unſound ſubtilty; $500 & 
When a falſe of a true one 
then it 18 e — or 8 a, 
I, who as yet was never known to ſhow 
Falſe pity to premeditated woe, 
Will gracioutly explain great nature's laws, 
And hear thy ſaphi/ms in ſo plain a cauſe. 
W. 27 Val, Latin.] A profeſſor of phil. 
ophy. - 
TB. court of Croeſus is ſaid to have been much reſorted by 
the ſophifts of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. 
Temple. 
So'PHISTER. 2. /. [| ſophifte, French; ſophifta, a 1 
A __—_— fallacioufly ſubtle; an arttul but =" 


logician, — of philoſophy ; a ſophiſt. This 
ſenſe is . quat 


x 1 Lifter. Shakeſd. H. VI. 

If 9 33 philoſopher brin — from 
which 1 our 1 — 2228 for the im- 
mortali the ſoul, 1 ho ſo weigh the conſequen- 
2 —— ven wi OT 


Denham. 
eyes and rabbies, againſt 


. 

crimes with which they alperſed the aſſemblies of 
— the /ophi hath _— 

(2.) n 
er . 


Hooker. 
SopPnr's TICAL, adj. { fophifti Fr. from /ophi, Falla- 
ciouſly ſubtle * — . #1] 


Neither know I whether I ſhould prefer for madneſs, and 


biffical couzenage, that the ſame of Chriſt ſhould be i 
3 — of this dae Hall. 


When. the ſtate of the controverſy is | underſtood, the difi- 
_ will not be great in giving anſwers to al is fer 


That demanſyation for the preſent, which 
poſterity 2 appear mere ſophiflicat knot. X 2 


* 3 ady. ¶ from fophiftical. | With fallacious 
titty. 
Bolingbroke argues moſt ſophiflically. 3 
To Sor nis TIcAT ER. v. 4. [ ſophiffiguer, French, from 
2 To adulterate ; to corrupt with ſomething 
urious. | 
I the of the mind be | | ifrca; 
the ding, — 
warrant, i eee where ſcarce Ke. 


Here's three of us are ſophj 
Divers experiments fuc 
time tried CD ens ws ir nd he * 


icated 5 
” => jy. 


\ 


The eye hath its coats and humours tran} * 
leſs, leſt it ſhould tinge and ſophifficate the 2 

dy a natural jaundice. 
SoPHI'STICATE. part. adj. oy the verb.] 2 


great 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image 
ſeription of truth; the only way to know what is 


and 1 | 
Mic ate 
touch - 


S OR 


Drug- work ing forcerers 23 

And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſp. 
|, The weakneſs of the power of witches upon kings and magi- 
ſtrates may be aſcribed to the weakneſs of imagination z for it is 
hard for a witch or a ſorcerer to put on a belief that can 
hurt ſuch. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Al fukin gorge" elk, and dragon's glare, 

orgon's 's 
And ten horn'd fiends. Pope. 


The ſorcerers contended with Moſes but the won- 
ders which Mofes wrought did fo far tran —_— of 
magicians, as made them confeſs it was the finger of 
an Logick. 


Wet one 1. J. 2 eee A female _ 


and what is not ſo, is to bring to the examen 
ſtone. Glanville. 2 gate, wigs, atal k 
So truth, when only ene fi ns 'n, and with hideous outery ruſh'd be Milton. 
Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet 2 How cunningly the ſorcere/s diſplays 
n ISTICA'T10N, 2. J | op 2 Fr. from op Her own tranſgreſfions, to upbraid me, mine. Milton. 
cate.) Adulteration ; not genuineneſs, 2 is Sola cERO Us. adj. Containing max relay A word not. 
the act of counterfeitin 8 or adulterating any thing with uſed. 
what is not ſo good, for the ſake of unlawfal = Tir art ent'ring Circe's houſt, 
| Where by her med'cines, black and forcerous, 
— 2 * fold in ſhops, are Lene Tuy fouldiers all are ſhut in well arm'd ſties, 
- by the fra avarice of the ſellers, — ei- And tura'd to fwine. Chatma:. 


ouſneſs may make their ſopb1/tication very — — 
Beñdes eaſy i to ſopbiflications of ſenſe, we we 
inability to prevent the miſcarriages of our junior 


Sor Is TIC Tox. 2. /. | from ſophifficate.] Adulterator ; 
one that makes things not genuine. 
met Aj 2 J [from fephift.] 1. Fallacious ratiocina- 
„ — 
1.) ef ; his father believed. Sidney, 
men have — and confounded the natures o 
things, by their falſe principles and wretched ; tho' an 
act be never fo ſinful, they will ſtrip it ef its guilt. Seuth, 


Glanville. 


(z-) The mene youbfalexarifes of fphithy, themes and de- 


Felton. 

To So'PORATE. v. #. [ ſapor, Latin..] To lay _ 

ict. 

So ron“ Nous. adj. ¶ ſopor and re. productive of leep; 

cauſing fleep ; nareotick; opiate ; dormitive ; ife- 
rous ; anodyne ; 

The particular in vintments are 
| | iferons ; for 4 of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead 

Ion was Thayin a 
ferous medicine 1 


und 


of cauſing ſleep. 
| Soronr'yICE. 3 [ fopor and facio. ] Cauſing fleep ; 


, + > = ARR as well as its ſoporifick or 


anodyne virtues, — Donal deg" 


nor. 
921 «. /. in, Let.) The berry of the forb or fer. 
vice-tree. 


So ani E. adj, [from ſorbeo, Lat.] 
Song rion. 2. / Lerbitio, Lat.] 


fipping. 


rer; an ter; 8 magician. 
They fay this town is full of | 
- As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 


SORD. 3. . [ Corrupted fro 


So'xDer. 
So' RDINE. 


re. Sold. adj. [ foraidus, Lat. ] 


* 2 


FR... ROUSNESS. #. . [from ſoporiferoxe.] The — 


. 22 1. /. [from /op.} One that ſteeps any thing in 


and provokes them to cleanlineſs, 


'RCERY. 3. / Magick; enchantment ; conjuration 3 
witchcraft ; charms. 
This witch Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs manifold, and ſorceries terrible, 
Was baniſh'd. 
Adders wiſdom I have learn'd 
To fence. my ears againſt thy ſorcer ies. 
Actæon has long tracts of rich foil ; but bad the misfortune 
in his youth to fall under the wer of farc ay. Tatler. 


rom ſward. | Turf; grally 
vous: the prettieſt low-bora laſs that the 
is is & ever ran on n 
d. ” pd. Winter's Tale. 
An altar of grafly /ord. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


The fea waſhes off the foil and ſordes wherein mineral moſſes 
were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them more 
conſpicuous. Woodward. 


& I 4 [ /our dine, Fr. ſordina, Italian.“ A ſmall 
pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make 


Bailey. 
1. Foul; groſs ; filthy; 
dirty. 2. [ Sordide, Fr.] ntelle&ually dirty; mean; 
vile; baſe. 3. [Sordide, Fr.] Covetous 3 niggardly. 
(1 UU There Charon ſtands 
A ſordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 8 
(2.) Thou can' ſt not thoſe exceptions make, 
"= vulgar 9 mortals take. Cooley. 
It is ſtrange the r 
ſplendid, that it is now 


SO'RDSS. 3. /. | Latin.] N dregs. 


it ſound lower or ſhriller. 


upon as a piece of religion, to 


make it low and/or did. South's Sermons, 
(3-) —— He may be old, 95 
And ſordid, — refuſes gold. Denham. 


If ſhould ceaſe to be generous and charitable, becauſe 
another is ſordid and ungrateful, it would be much in the power 
of vice to extinguiſh chriſtian virtues. E' Eftrange. 


That may be drunk or $0/x01DL 1. adv. [from ord Meanly ; pocely 3 cove- 
The a& of drinking or 2 x. . from ſordid. ] 


| So'ncenms, 21 /. L forcier, Fr. fertiarias, low Latin. | A 


1. Meanned ; ; baſe- 

neſs. 2. Naſtineſs; 3 * 
I omit the s delights, and the 
— fordidneſs of thoſe of Tiberius. Cowley. 


(2.) Providence deters people from ſluttiſnneſs and 8 


S O R 


Sore, 1. /. "rap, Saxon ; /aur, Daniſh.) A place tender 
and painful; a place excoriated ; an ulcer. It is not 
uſed of a wound, but of a breach of continuity, either 
long continued or from internal cauſe; to be a /ore, there 
malt be an excoriation ; a tumour or braile is not called a 

fore before ſome diſruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A falve for any ſere that may betide. 

Receipts abound ; but ſearching all thy ſtore, 
The is ſtill at hand to launce the ſore, 
And cut the head ; for till the core be found 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. 
By theſe all feſtring fores her councils hea], 
Which time or has diſclos'd, or ſhall reveal. Dryden. 
Lice and flies, which have a moſt wonderful inſtin& to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nouriſhment of their 
young, lay their eggs upon ſores. Bentley. 

SorE. adj. (from the noun.] 1. Tender to the touch. It 

haas ſometimes of before the cauſal noun. 2. Tender in 

the mind; eafily vexed. 3. Violent with pain; afflic- 
tively vehement. See Soxs. adverb. 4. Criminal. Out 
of uſe. ; 


Shateſp. Hen. VI. 


-(v.} We can ne'er be ſure, 

Whether we pain or not endure; 

And juſt fo far are ſore and griev d, | 

As by the fancy is believ d. Hudibras. 


While ſore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why ſhould we tempt the doubiful dye again. Dryden. 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to hispati ent, that had 
fore eyes, If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in 
the uſe of your fight, wine is good; but if the pleaſure of ſeeing 


be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. Locle. 


(2.) Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and 
apt to make our minds ſore and uneaſy ; but he that can mode- 
rate theſe affections will find eaſe in his mind. Tillotſon. 

Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are fore, 


So much the better, you may laugh the more. Pope. 
(3.) Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen | 
Hours Ureadful, and things ſtrange; but this ſore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. | Shake/þ. 
I will perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, though the conflict 
be ſore between that and my blood. Shakeſd. K. Lear. 


My loins are filled with a fore diſeaſe; and there is no whole | 


part in m . Common Prayer. 
" — hath been their fight, * 
As likelieft was, when two ſuch foes met arm'd. Milton, 
-Gentle lady, may thy grave | 
Peace and qmet ever have ; 
After this y's travel ſore, | | | 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermore. Milton.- 
They are determin'd to live up to the holy rule, though ſore 
evils and great temporal incohveniencies ſhould attend the diſ- 


charge of their duty. Atterbury. 
( 4.) — To lapſe in fulneſs . | | 
Is ſorer than to lie for reed; and falſchood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. __ Shakeſp. 


Sore. . /. [from /aur, French.] | 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn; the ſecond, a 
pricket ; the third, a ſorel ; and the fourth year, a ſore. Shak. 
Sore. adv. [This the ety mologiſts denve from /eer, Dutch; 
but ſeer means only an intenſeneſs of any thing; /ore al- 
moſt always includes pain.] With painful or dangerous 
vehemence ; a very painful degree; with afflictive vio- 
lence or pertinacity. It is now little uſed. 
Thane arrows ſtick faſt in me, = tg ng pound wn fre 
| Prayer. 


The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey 
With mortal ſteel him ſmote again ſo fore, s 
That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. 


Flaiey Queen. 
He this 2nd that, and each man's blow * 


Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid ſo ſore. Daniel. 
Though iron hew and mangle fore, 

Would wounds and bruiſes honour more. Hudibras. 

Diſtruſt ſhook ſore their minds, Milton. 


Dryden. 


So'RENESS. 2. / 


poſition connects 
men 


Soro'r1CTDE. [ /oror and cede.) 


Cynbelne. Sonn aUc f. J [In farriery.] Any diſeaſe or fare in 


. 
So that if Palamon were wounded ſore, 
Arcite was hurt as much. 3 
Sore ſigh'd the knight, who this long ſermon heard : 


Dryden's Kit, Tale. 


At len conſidering all, his heart he chear'd. 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman ſore repuls'd 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant ile ? 4” | 
How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? A. Phillips. 
So/xgenon. |) n. J [Iriſh and Scottiſh. } A kind of arbi- 
Sonax. trary exaction or ſervile tenure, formerly in 
Scotland, as likewiſe in Ireland. Whenever a chieftain 
had a mind 'to revel, he came down among the tenants 
with his followers, by way of contempt called in the 
lowlands giliwitfitts, and lived on free 3 ; fo that 
ever ſince, when a perſon obtrudes himſelf upon another, 
ſtays at his houſe, afid hangs upon him for bed and 
board, he is ſaid to /or#, or be a ſorner. Mac bean. 
They exact upon them all kind of ſervices; yea, and the 
very wild exactions, coignie, livery, and ſorebon; by which 
they poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholders under 
them. | Sfenſer's Ireland. 
So'rEL, . [Diminative of /ore.] ; : 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn ; the ſecond, a 
icket ; the third, a ſorel. | Shakeſp. 
Sd a ELN. adv [from fore.] 1. With a great degree of 
pain or diſtreis. 2. With vehemence dangerous or af- 
flictive. 
(.) Here's the ſmell of the blood till ; all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh !—-What 
a ſigh is there ? the heart is ſorely overcharged. Shakeſp. 
——— Of the warrior train, | 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were ſlain. Dryden. 
8. I have done ill, | | 
Of which I do accuſe myſelf fo ſorely, 
That I will enjoy no more. 


Dryden. 


15 Sbaleſp. 
from re. Tenderneſs of æ hurt. 

He that, whilſt the ſorexeſs of his late of conſcience 
— finds himſelf Rd lit da > 1 ſin, preſently con- 
cludes repentance hath had its work. Decay of Piety. 
My foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſſwaged, — 
left tuch a ſoreneſs, that I could y ſuffer the _— my 

Sor1l'TES. 2. J. [owugirng.] Properly an heap. An argu- 
ment where one propofition is accumulated on another. 

Chryſippus the Stoick invented a kind of argument, conſiſt- 
ing of more than three propoſitions, which is called ſorites, or 

A Js den. 
ha is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen * — 
one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral propofitions, till the laſt pro- 

its predicate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, all 
have their ſouls often uneaſy; uneaſy ſouls are 
a plague to themſelves ; now to be one's own plague is folly in 
the extreme. | | atts's Logick. 
The murder of a ſiſter. 
So RAGE. . . The blades of green wheat or barley. 
Dic. 
hor- 
n Dia. 
; forel, French; oxalis, Lat.] 


— 


ſes. | 
Sola R EL. n, J. [pune, Saxon 


This plant agrees with the dock in all its characters, and 
only difers in having an acid taſte. ' - Miller. 

| E the fartheſt into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that l the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the ſun. 5 Bacon. 
Acid auſtere contract and ſtrengthen the fibres, 


as all kinds of ſorral, the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
falt, a ſovereign antidote 3 
So'arLY. adv. [from forty. Meanly ; poorly ; deſpi- 
A Far e nl fn 3 
pipe, » iha g ſorrily. Sidney. 
So RAIN Ess. =. , [from forry.) Meanneſs ; wretched- 
neſs ; pitiableneſs ; deſpicableneſs. 
So's row. =. |. [ /org, aniſh.] Grief; pain for ſome 
thing paſt; ſadneſs ; mourning. Sorrow is not common- 


© 
the effect of preſent evil, but of loſt 


Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the thou t of a good Sor. . /. ſerte, French,] 1. A kind; 
lot, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the ſenſe of a 


ly underſtood as 
good. | 


preſent evil. Locke. 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you ; 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ? Shakeſd. 
A world of woe and Milton. 


1 r allow; 
ut having you, can ſhow no ſorrow now. 12 7 
To So'x Row. b. 2. [ /aurgan, Gothick; ronzlan, Sax.] 
To grieve; to be ſad ; to be dejected . 
The miſerable change, now at my end, 4 
Lament, nor at. 
Where - ever ſorrow is, relief would be, 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your forrow and my grief | 
Were both extermin'd. Shakeſþ. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but that ye /or- 
roaued to repentance. 2 Cor. Vil. 9. 
I neither fear to die nor deſire to live, and having maſtered 
all grief in myſelf, I deſire no man to ſorrow for me. H 
Send them forth, though ſorrowing, yet in peace. 
Sad the prince explores | 
The neighb'ring main, — ſorroæxuing treads the — 
So's ROWED. ah. [from ſarrom.] Accompanied with ſor- 
row, Out of uſe. | | 
Now the publick body, which doth ſeldom. 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, ſenſe withal 
Of its. own fall, reftraining aid to Timon; 
And ſends forth us to make their d tender, Sh 
So'xroOWFUL. adj. [ſorrow and full] 1. Sad for ſomething 
palt ; . grieving. 2. Deeply ſerious. Not in 
uſe. 3. Expreſſing grief; accompanied with grief. 
(.) Blefſed are they which have beenyorrowful for all thy 
ſeourges; for they thall rejoice for thee, when 1 Sr 


all thy glory. | . Xi. 14. 
(2. — ſaid, No, m 
rowful ſpirit, I have 


lord, I am a woman of a 7 


= 1 Sam. 
(3-) The things that my ſoul refuſed to touch are as my ſer- 


meat. 

So RAT. adj. [ranls, Sax.] 1. Grieved for ſomething 
paſt. It is generally uſed of flight or caſual miſcarriages 
or vexations, but ſometimes of greater things. It does 
not imply any long continuance of grief. 2. [From ſaur, 


. filth, [Iflandick.] Vile; worthleſs ; vexatious. 
Timon of Athens. 


What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee. 
The king was ferry: 
commanded the Baptiſt's head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9. 
I m ſorry for thee, friend; tis the duke's pleaſure. 

We are Jorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome of theſe pie- 

ces, upon a few people, from whom the higheſt provocations 

( 2.) How now, why do you keep alone? 

Of ſorri ies your companions making, | 
Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould, indeed, have died 

With them they think on. | 
If the union of the parts conſiſt only in reſt, it would ſeem. 

that a bag of duſt would be of as firm. a conſiſtence as that of 


marble ; and Bajazet's had been but a ſorry priſon, Glanv. 


en 

And in, will ſerve toply 

The ſampler, 242 teize the houſewife's wool. Milton. 
How yain were all the enſigns of his „that could not 

fuppont him againſt one flighting look of a ſorry ilave ! * 


J . 5 ' FHrange. 
Tf this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 


might have found ſome ſorry excuſe for detaining the reader. 


| : SH 1. 
Ir ſuch 2 flight . 
organical body, one might reaſonably expect, that pow and 


Shaleſp. Antony and Cleop. . 


on. 


can perform. 


Job, vi. 7 


nevertheleſs for the oath's ſake he 
$hak. | 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


reflection. 


S OR 

then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal. 

. Bentley's Serm. 
a ſpecies. 2. 
A manner; a form of being or acting. 3. A degree of 


any quality. 4. A claſs, or order of perſons. 5. A 
company ; a knot of people. 6. Rank ; condicion above 
the vulgar, 7. Sort, Fr. ſortes, Lat.] Alot. Out of 
1.) Disfigur'd more t wit of happy ſort. Milton. 
A ſubſtantial and I 8 a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vici- 
ous rf of men, - - Tillotſon. 
fr three ſorts of poems ſhould differ in theiv numbers, 
deſi and every thought. Walſh. 
ndeavouring to make the fignification of ſpecifick names 
clear, they make their ſpecifick ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances 
of a few of thoſe e ideas found in them. Locke. 
(2.) Flowers in ſuch ſort worn, can neither be ſmelt or ſeen. 
well by thoſe that wear them. — Hooker. 
hat I may laugh at her in equal ſort | 
As ſhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her | 
Senſer s Sonnet. 
Milton. 


To Adam in what ſort ſhall I _ ? 
(3-) I have written the more boldly unto you, in ſome fort, 
as putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 
ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome ſort I have 
copied his ſtile. Dioden. 
3 one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all; 
the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and more judicious ſor? 
. 


—— I have bought | | 
_ Golden opinions from all ſorts of people. Shakeſp. 
The firſt ſor! by their own ſuggeſtion fell. Milton. 


Hoſpitality to the better 7 and charity to the „two 
R ro neveren Cl 38 they own y 
each other. | Atterb, Serm. 
(S.) Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee ; 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not fo much, | 
But can ſee a ſort of traitors here, Shakeſp. 
A ſort of luſty ſhepherds ftrive. | _ Waller. 
(6.) Is ſignior Montanto returned from the wars ? knew 


none of that name, lady; there was none ſuch in the army of 
any ſort. | vw Shakeſp. 
(7:) — Make a lott'ry,. 
And by decree, let blockiſh A jax | 
Draw the ſort to fight with or, Shakeſp. 


To Sox r. v. a. [ fortiri, Lat. Mortire, Italian.) 1. To 


ſeparate into diſtin& and proper claſſes. 


2. To reduce to 
order from a ſtate of confuſion. 


3. To conjoin ; to put 


together in diſtribution. 4. To cull ;. to chuſe; ta 


ſelect. 
(..) I come to thee for charitable licence, 
To ſort our nobles from our common men. Shahkefp.. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads, thaugh . 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and ſorted each colour by itſelf. | oyle. 
Shell-fiſh have been, by ſome of the ancients, 22 and 
ſorted with the inſects. | # Bacon's Nat . Hift.. 
With this deſire; ſhe bath a native might 5 
To find out ev'ry truth, if the had time; 
Th! innumerable effects to ſort: aright, 


And by degrees from cauſe to caule to climb. Dawies. 


The number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal eſſence 


of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of individuals, depends on 
e., 1 22 
The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parted and 
ſorted. from one another, and that either by refractiou, or by 
3 1, Newt, Opt. 
But grant that actions beſt diſcover nan | 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and fort them as you can; 
The few that glare, each character muſt mark: 
You balance not the many in the dark, Po? e. 
(2.) Theſe they ſorted into their ſeveral times and places: 


ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, and ſome to end; ſome 


6 | is oe I EET ES — —j—ü——— OY __— 


To Soss. v. 1. [A cant word. To — 


n 


S O T 
tobe interize'd between the divine readings of the law and pro- 


phets. £ Hooker. 
Let me not be light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband; 
And never be Baſſanio ſo from me ; 
But God ſort all Shak. Merch. of Fen, 


) For, when the forts things preſent with things paſt 
4 a a 


When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and _—_ at lait, 


Theſe acts her own, without her bod Davies. 
The ſwain ing by her ill al fortes, 
That ſhe was wholly from herſelf tranſported. Brown, 
4.) Send his mother to his father's houſe, 
Thathe may ſort he out a worthy pou Ch 


apman. 
Ta SoRT. v. #. 1. To be Jug with others of the ſame 
ſpecies. 2. To . to join. 3. To ſuit; to fit. 
4. [Sortir, to iſſue, French. ] To terminate; to iſſue, 
To have ſucceſs ; to terminate in the effect defired. 6. 

o fall out, [from /or fort, t, "= French. ] 


(r.) Nor do meta fort and herd with metals in the 
earth, and minerals with WOT: but both in. common toge- 


ther. Wondw. 
(2.) The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 
them baſe, and ſor? with any company. Bacon. 


(3-) A man cannot ſpeak to a ſon es a father ; whereas a 
friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, and not as it ſorteth with 
the ſon. Bacon. 

They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their vocations. 


Among unequals, what fociety 
Can ſort, what harmony, or true delight ? ? 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due, 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Milton's Far. 
The Creator calliag forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them ſeveral 
As beſt with preſent things. Milton's Par. L. 
or diff rent ſtiles "ith diff rent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope. 
(4) It ſorted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raiſe ſome per- 
fons to be companions z 9 
have been brought 8 
5.) The ſlips of their vines into pain, 
7" 8 to the ſame as in their native 
country. Abbot”s Deſcription of the World. 
It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto fleſh and a flower 
were put, and it ſorted not ; for dry bladders will not blow, 
and new bladders further Bacon. 


(s.) Ando far am I glad it did fo ſort, 
As thistheir jangling I Lens © Han: Sbaleſp. 
So'xTAL. adj. A won formed by Locke, but not yer re- 


ceived. 
— _ are ranked under names, into forts or ſpecies on] 
as they agree to certain. abſtraſt ideas, the efſence of each fort _ and 

to 


but that idea which the if F may ſo 

call TS as I do general from. gexzs, name . 

een & from ort. Suitablenefs ; agreement. 
C wich fuch power. Fees, 


3s might hold ſortance with his quality, 
22 


act or practice of drawing lots. 


So'xTMENT. =. /. [from ſerr.] 1. The ect of ſorting; 


diſtribution. 2. A 


parcel ſorted or diftxibured. 


to fall at once into a chair, 
The winter ſky b FT 
Poor Stella muſt off to town ; | 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air, | | 
EOS. 2 We 
Sor. #. 


5; » al S 


Shak: Hen. IV. 
. a. /. ernie, Fr. fertileginm, Lat. ] The 


FS ID 
When Ii 'd him, N 
And told me I had turn d the wrong fide out Sbat. 


Either our 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his de ſeription 
that creep 


Prov d us un ots. 
— foes that 
In dirt, TIEN OE OD. tis on. 
Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match his uct; 
and preſentl — the ſat, becauſe he knows neither hiftery nor an- 


| Shakeſþ. | 


only re begin to meaſure himſelf by himſelf, which is the 
ure way for him not to fall ſhort. South, 
(2.) Every ſign 


That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine. 
= 2 y = bred lord, OT 
at chides an r t every : 
A brutal ot; — the holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. Grant. 
To Sor. v. a. To ſtupify ; to beſot. 
I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 
Made four and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love 
A drivelling hero, fit for a romance. 555 Sp. Fr. 
The potion 
Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind; 
The ſotted moon-calf gapes. | Dryden. 
To Sor. v. „ Totipple to ſtupidity. 
So'TTISH. [from et. 1. Dull; ſtupid ; ſenſeleſs ; 
infatuate ; doltiſh. 2 Dull with intemperance. 

(1.) All's but naught : 
Patience is fottyfh, and impatience does _ | 
Become. a dog that's mad. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away and 


difperſed ; the refidue, being more deſperate or more ſottifh, did 
| abide in the field, d, of whom many were ſain. Hayw. 


5 


gain'd j 
Ahaz his ſottiſb c 8 | Milton. 
"Tis /ott:fþ to offer at things that b — 


L'Hir. 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are fo ſorti/h x 
ly i 2 nt, that they differ very little from brutes. 
ignorant are ſotti/þ 


5 


ers to aſtrology ! Swift. 


So'TTISHLY. adv. OY Jette f.] Stupidly ; dully ; ſenſe- 


lefsl 

Northumberland, mad with over great fortune, pro- 
cured the King, by his under the great ſeal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to ſucceed bi in the inheritance of the 


 Hayw. 

— is impotent in to oſophy, and ſũ - 
— — 2 . « in eee . ofa 
— is 

world, ITS in another; 
and fo wn 48 2. everlaſting 
burnings, plainly diſcovers itſelf to „ 


madneſs in the world. 
bau-, Rapid 


9 x». /. [from ſatti ſb.] 
ty; inſenfibility. 2. — idity | 

into , 6: 
N Jr 
of Zine nd cont . 


Few conſider when 
_ —_— he folly and Give of A 
text, theiſm, 
. their caſe ; ſince they make ie 
rr 
2 can = | 
won the drankenneks and fotiueſt of his neighbour. d, 


2 x. /. See Sous z. | 
; SO'VEREIGN, adj 


[ /ouverain, French; fovrans, 5 


0 x4 wing no ſuperiour. 2. Su- 
i 5 over diſeaſes. 
— us to know that God is our ſu- 


As 
D teltifieth. that we acknowledge him our 


3 n — 
» = = + \% * 1 
P a _ 
* 9 4 
N Cw 7 
2 * A 


4 
£ o 
” 


s O u 
Till giddy chance, whoſe malice never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for 882 


Caſt us down headlong from our 83 1 Re N 


; — N judge. Locke. 
erei nce er to judge. Loc 
24 474 7 of fidelity and zeal, a ſovereign tive 
of God's 
The moſt ſovereign preſcription. in Galen is but empirick; and 
9 better report than a horſe drench. 


| Love-wounded Protheus, 
My boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be thoroughly heal'd, | 
And thus I ſearch it with a or atv" Sr gd Shakeſp. 
A water we call water o paradiſe, by that we do to it, i 
made very eig for health. Bacon. 
— he Bins — dens 
From parboib d ſhoes and boots, and all the reſt 
Which were with any cign fatneſs bleſt. 
Be cool, my friend, and hear my muſe diſpenſe 


Some CONC AE Ham xenon fadb. Dryden. 
So vs REIN. 3. , Supreme lord. 
0, Let my n | 
And bid his cars » he while bedex; Sbaleſp. 
| Renown'd for faith in , for force in war, 


Oft our alliance other ands defir'd. Dryden. 
| So'veneIGNLY. adv. from ſovereign. | Supremely ; in 
the higheſt degree 
He was /owvereignly lovely in himſelf, Boyle. 
So VEREIN TT. 2. /. [ /ouverainets, French.] Suprema- 
cy; higheſt place; . * higheſt degree of 


excellence. 
| — Give me e 
That I, your vaſſal, have employed and pain d 


Your unknown ſovereignty. Shakeſp. 
Happy were England, would this virtuous 
Take on his grace the ſow'reignty thereof. Shakeſh. 


To give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magiſtrates and ofi- 
cers = them; to puniſh and pardon malefactors; to have 


n war and peace, are the true marks 


of fovereignty. Davies. 
A migh be thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 
Before the : as in deſpite of heav'n, _ | 
Or from heav 'n, claiming ſecond ſow” reignty. Milton. 
Nothing does ſo gratify a haughty * as this piece of 
uſurped orice over our brethren. Gow. of the Tos, 
Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſowu"reignty, 
Requires z depth. of lodging in the ground; 
High as his topmaſt 2 to heav'n aſcend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden. 


I well foreſee, whene'er thy ſuit I grant, | 
That I my mnch-lov'd for” Rn ſhall want, 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade. 


henſions of the majeſty and eignty of God 
Alexander's Grecian ies in the Indies were al 
terminated by Sandrocottus ; Seleucus recovered the 3 
q _ in" ſome —_ but was forced to abandon to him 
- Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ro 1 


Let us above all things dae of ed. awful appre- 


Yea 3 
j at all, be wrought; 2 


with waters, 


e from the venomous * of hereſy. Hooker. 


- Shakeſp. Coriol. 


Donne. 


SOV. 
"&j ices; e 3 perch part. 5. Intefiour 
power, *6. __ familiar Ha TN the quali- 


ties of the mind. 7. Human being. 8. Active power. 


2 Spirit; ; fire ; grandeur of mind. 10. Intelligent be- 


in general. | 
1.) When death was overcome, he heaven as, well to 

the believing Gentiles as Jews : heaven till then was no recep- 

tacle to the ſouls of either. Hooker. 
Perhaps, for want of food, the ſoul may pine ; 
But that were ſtrange, fince all things bad and good: 
Since all God's creatures, mortal and divine; 
Since God himſelf is her eternal food. 


Dawes. 


wy + git ak "og Jr of the prom AR feals and oaths, which 
by pu au concluding this marriage, 
that theſe being wager 7 ov igious — betwixt God and their ſouls, 


could not by an 2 act of ſtate be difſolyed. Hayward. 
So natural jo the knowledge of th js immortality, and of 
ſome ub; for the future reception of it, that we find ſome tra 
or other of it in moſt barbarous nations. Heylyn. 
2 ) STS ce the ſoul, ſong charms the ſenſe. Milton. 
our ſouls only then begin to ſee, when our bodily 

. — Lok ing. 


Law. 
(3-) Thou almoſt mak*t me waver in my faith, 


To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 


That fouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Toto the trunks of men. Shateſp, Merch. of Ven. 


Thou ſun, of this great w both eye and ſoul. Milton. 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls ! ye birds, 

That finging.up to heav'n-gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings, and i in your notes his praiſe. Milto +. 


In common diſcourſe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and make the word ſo: 


ſerve for all theſe principles. Watts. 
(..) He has the very So oul of bounty. Shake. 
Charity the /oul of all the reſt. Milton, 
(5.) There is nn ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out. Sbaleſp. 


(6.) Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, 


Alas, good fen! ; Shateſp. Jul. Ca. 
This is a poor mad foul ; and the ſ:ys vp and down the = 


that her eldeſt ſon is like you. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, | 
Sing Md; a green willow: 


Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 
Keep the poor ſoul no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Your change is ſuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 
Unenlarged fouls are diſguſted with the wonders of the microſ- 
cope, diſcovering animals which equal not a 1 Watts. 
f 
(7.) The moral is the caſe of every ſoul of us. L'Eftrange. 
Ft is a republick'; there are in it a hundred bourgeois, and 


Shake/p. 


about a thouſand ſouls. Aion: Ttaly. 
My ftate of health none care to learn ; 
My life is here no ſox/'s concern, Swift, 
(8.) Earth, air and ſeas, 8 42 would — 
And heav' n wouldfly riving ſoul Dryden. 


4 0 ) That he wants caution he muſt needs confeſs ; 


MER ive our arms ſucceſs. "Young. 
K in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. 1 
Sou'LDIER. 12 


country ns > adj, [from ſoul.] Furniſhed with mind. 


1 


gr pins and charges, Sou'LLEss. ad, 


ing, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 
thou the Grecian chiefs, — largely foul dy 


Shou d give the prizes the = gain'd before. 
[from J Mean; low; ſpiritleſs. 
Slave, 7215 villain, dog, O rarely baſe! Shakeſ. 


| it being impoſſible to make any ohlits as Sherk io brain them, Sete 1. . ¶ foul and ſoot.) "Something, paid for a 


that no gins or machines could 1d aer ola and kep them dry 


Creation. 
Another was found in Goking . Moadav. 


Ps requiem — Romaniſts. 
In the Saxon times was a funeral duty to be maid, called 


.* 


| tecunia bralis & le, , and in. Saxon t. 

Soucur, The preterite and paſſ. of ſeek. m . 

I am ſought. of them that not for me I ans found: of SounD. adj. [rund, Saxon.] 1. Healt hearty ; not 

- them that ſought me no. Iſa. Ku. 1. morbid ; not diſeaſed ; not hurt. 2 2 not erro- 

= 1. J [rapels. Sex, fac, Dan. ' faal, Illandick; fiel, neous; orthodox, 3. Stout, 8 luſty. 4. 

Dutch. ] 1. The im and immortal ſpirit of wan. Valid ; not failing. 5. Faſt * It is 2 to 
2. Intellectual Principle. 3. Vital principle. 4. Spi- 


— 


tAa 


To Soss. v. 1. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair; 


Ss O T. 
to be interlac d between the divine readings of the law and pro- 
phets. Hooker, 


Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband; 

And never be Baſſanio ſo from me; 

But God ſort all ! Shak. Merch. of Fen, 
(3.) For, when ſhe forts things preſent with things paſt, 

And thereby things to come doth oft foreſee ; 

When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at lalt, 


Theſe acts her own, without her body be. Davies. 
The ſwain perceiving by her words ill ſorted, 
That ſhe was wholly from herſelf tranſported. Brown, 


(4.) Send his mother to his father's houle, 


That he may ſort her out a worthy ſpoule. Chapman. 
To Sox T. v. 1. 1. To be joined with others of the ſame 


ſpecies. 2. To conſort; to join. 3. To ſuit; to fit. 

4. [Sortir, to iſſue, French.“ To terminate; to iſſue. 
To have ſucceſs ; to terminate in the effect deſired. 6. 

'To fall out, [from /ort, a lot, French.] | : 
(r.) Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in the 


earth, and minerals with minerals: but both in common toge- 


ther. Wondw. 
(2.) The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 
them baſe, and ſert with any company. Bacon. 


(3-) A man cannot ſpeak to a fon but as a father; whereas a 
friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, and not as it ſorteth with 


the perſon. 3 ; : Bacon, 
They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their —_— 


Among unequals, what fociety 
Can ſort, what harmony, or truedelight ? 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due, | 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Mziltan's Par, Loft. 
The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them ſeveral charge, 
As ſorted beſt with preſent things. Milton's Par. L. 
| or diff rent ſtiles with diff rent ſubjects * 


As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope. 


(4.) It ſorted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raiſe ſome per- 
fons to be companions ; which many times ſorteth to inconveni- 
ence. | . | Bacon. 
(S.) The lips of their vines have been brought into Spain, 
but they have not ſorted to the ſame purpoſe as in their native 
country. | Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto fleſh and a flower 
were put, and it ſorted not ; for dry bladders will not blow, 


and new bladders further putrefaction. | Bacon. 


(6.) And ſo far am I glad it did fo fort, 
As this their jangling I efteem a ſport. Sbaleſd. 


Sola TAL. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet re- 


ceived, 
As things are ranked under names, into ſorts or ſpecies only 
as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, the eſſence of each ſort 


comes to be nothing but that idea which the ſortal, if I may fo 


call it from ſort, as I do general from genus, name aaa 3-6 
e. 


So'arANCE. n. /. [from fort.] Suitableneſs ; agreement. 


Here doth he with his perſon, with ſuch power. 
As a. 2 hold ſortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy. 


act or practice of drawing lots. 


So'RTMENT. n. /. [from ſort.} 1. The act of ſorting; 


diſtribution. 2. A parcel ſorted or diftributed. 


to fall at once into a chair. 
The winter ſky began to frown, 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town ; 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air, 


To ſoffrag in an eaſy chair. | Suit. 
Sor. 1. J. [rot, Saxon; et, French; fer, Dutch.] 1. A 
blockhead ; a dull ignorant ſtupid fi 3 a dolt. 2. A 


wretch ſtupified by drinking. 
(1.) — Of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
So'RTILEGE. z. J. [ fortilege, Fr. fortilegium, Lat.] The 


30 V 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me et; 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Sas. 
————— Either our braggs 
Were crackt of kitchen — or his de ſcription | 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ts.  Shakeſp. 


Soul-blinded ſots, that creep | 

In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. Drayton, 
Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match his cone 5 

and E the ſot, becauſe he knows neither hiſtory nor an- 

tiquity, ſhall begin to meaſure himſelf by himſelf, which is the 


only ſure way for him not to fall ſhort, South, 
2,) —— Every ſign | 
That calls the ſtaring ſors to naſty wine. Roſcommon, 


— — A ſurly ill bred lord, 

That chides and ſnaps her up at every word: 

A brutal fot ; who while ſhe holds his head, | 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. Grant, 


To Sor. v. a. Lo ſtupity ; to belor. 


I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſorted, | 
Made four and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love g 
A drivelling hero, fit for a romance, Dryd. Sp. Fr. 
The potion | 
Turns his brain and ſtupifies his mind; . 
The ſotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden. 


To Sor. wv. x. To tipple to ſtupidity. 
So'TTISH. adj. [from /ef.) 1. Dull; ſtupid ; ſenſeleſs ; 


infatuate ; doltiſh. 2 Dull with intemperance. 
(1.) All's but naught : 

Patience is ſct!ifh, and impatience does | 
Become a dog that's mad. Chak. Ant. and Cleop. 

| Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away and 
diſperſed ; the refidue, being more deſperate or more ſottifh, did 
abide in the field, of whom many were flain. Hayw. 

He gain'd a king | 

Ahaz his /otti/h conqueror. 1 Milton. 
"Tis ſottiſb to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 

| | L" Eftrange. 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are fo ſottiſb and gros- 


ly —— that they differ very little from brutes. Vill. 
How ignorant are ſottiſb pretenders to aſtrology Swift, 


So'TTISHLY. adv. | from ſottiſb.] Stupidly ; dully ; ſenſe- 


leſsly. | 

Northumberland, ſottiſbly mad with over great fortune, pro- 
cured the King, by his 4 under the great ſeal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to ſucceed him in the inheritance of the 
Crown. | Hayw. 

Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to philoſophy, and ſuper- 
ſtition ſottz/bly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of na- 
ture tends to irreligion. Gland. 

So ſotti/hly to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expectation of immortality in another; 
and ſo deſperately to run the riſk of dwelling with everlaſting 
burnings, plainly diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt pernicious folly 
and deplorable madneſs in the world. Bentley. 


So'TTISHNEss. 2. /. [from ſottiſpb.] 1. Dullneſs f ſtupidi- 


ty; inſenfibility. 2. Drunken ſtupidity 
(.) Sometimes phlegm putrifies into ſottiſoneſs, ſottiſhneſs in- 


to an ignorance or neglect of all religion. Holyday. 
Few conſider what a degree of fotti/hneſs and confirmed ig- 
norance men may fin themſelves into. South. 


The firſt part of the text, the folly and ſotriſbneſi of Atheiſm 
will come home to their caſe ; ſince they make Us a noiſy pre- 


tence to wit and ſagacity. Bentley. 
(2.) No ſober temperate perſon can look with any complacen- 


ey upon the drunkenneſs and otti/hneſs of his neighbour. South. 


So uck. . / See Sous E. 
? So'veRtiGN, adj. ¶ ſouverain, French; ſoprano, Span.] 


1. Supreme in power; having no ſuperiour. 2. Su- 
premely efficacious ; predominant over diſeaſes. 
(r.) As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our ſu- 
preme truth; ſo prayer teſtiſieth that we acknowledge him our 
gn good. | Hooker. 
You, my foverezgn lady, | | | 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head. Shakefp. H. IV. 
None of us who now thy grace implore, 
| But held the rank of ſoverezgn queen before, 


0 


Till giddy chance, whoſe malice never bears 

That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 

Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. Dryden. 

Whether Eſau, then, were a vaſſal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
ſovereign prince by birthright, I leave the reader to judge. Locke. 

(2.) A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a /overe:zn preſervative 
of God's people from the venomous infection of hereſy. Hooker, 

The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but empirick ; and 
to this preſervative of no better report than a horſe drench. | 
Shakeſp. Coriol. 


Love-wounded Protheus, 
My boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be thoroughly heal'd, 


And thus I ſearch it with a a, kits. Shakeſþ. 
A water we call water of paradiſe, by that we do to it, is 
made very ſovereign for health. Bacon. 


Like the ſcum ftarv'd men did draw 
From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, and all the reſt 
Which were with any ſowereign fatneſs bleſt. Donne. 
Be cool, my friend, and hear my muſe diſpenſe 
Some ſovereign comforts drawn from common ſenſe. Dryden. 
Soy RE REION. 2. . Supreme lord. | | 
O, Let my ſovereign turn away his face, | | 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, Shakeſp. 
By my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſwear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands deſir d. | Dryden. 
So'VEREIGNLY. adv. from / vereign.] Supremely ; in 
the higheſt degree | 
He was /overeignly lovely in himſelf. Beyle. 
So'VER t1GNTY. #-/. [ /ouverainets, French.) Suprema- 
cy; higheſt place; ſupreme power; higheit degree of 
excellence, | 
. ive me pardon, 
That I. your vaſſal, have employed and pain d 


Your unknown ſovereignty. Shakefp. 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on his grace the ſow'reignty thereof. Shakeſh. 


To give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magiſtrates and offi - 


cers over them; to puniſh and pardon malefators; to have 


the ſole authority of making war and peace, are the true marks 
of ſovereiznty. — | Dawes. 
A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 
Before the Lord: as in deſpite of heav'n, 
Or from heav'n, claiming ſecond ſow” reiguty. Milton. 
Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece of 
uſurped ſovereignty over our brethren. Gow. of the Ton, 
Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſow'reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 
High as his topmaſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden. 
I well foreſee, whene'er thy ſuit I grant, 
That I my mnch-lov'd ſow'reigrty ſhall want, 


And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 
Let us above all things poſſeſs our ſouls with awful appre- 
henſions of the majeſty and ſowerergnty of God. Rogers. 


Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoſt ex- 
terminated by Sandrocottus ; Seleucus recovered the ſovereignty 
in ſome degree, but was forced to abandon to him the country 


along the Indus. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Soucn. n. /. [from ſous, French] A ſubterraneous 
drain. | | 


Yet could not ſuch mines, without great pains and charges, 
if at all, he wrought; tie delfs would be fo flown with waters, 
it being impoſſible to niake any addits or ſeug hs to drain them, 
that no gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep them dry. 
| | Ray on the Creation. 

Another was found in ſinking a ſough-pit.. Moodav. 

Souonr. The preterite and part. paſſ. of ſeek. 

I am ſought of them that aſked not for me: I am found of 

them that ſought me not. . So 


Sour. n./. [rayel, Sax. ſael, Dan. ſual, Iſlandick; feel, 
Dutch] 1. The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of man. 
2. Intellectual principle. 3. Vital principle. 4. Spi- 
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rit; eſſence; quinteſſence ; principal part. 5. Interiour 
power. 6. A familiar appellation expreſſing the quali- 
ties of the mind. 7. Human being. 8. Active power. 
9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind, 10. Intelligent be- 
ing in general. 

(1.) When death was overcome, he opened heaven as well ts 
the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till then was no recep- 
tacle to the ſouls of either. | Hooker. 

Perhaps, for want of food, the ſ6ul may pine; 
But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and good: 

Since all God's creatures, mortal and divine; 

Since God himſelf is her eternal food. Dawes. 

He remembered them of the promiſes, ſeals and oaths, which 

by publick avthority had paſſed for concluding this marriage, 
that theſe being religious bonds betwixt God and their De, 
could not by any politick act of ftate be diſſolved. Hazaward. 

So natural is the knowledge of the ſonl's immortality, and of 


ſome bi for the future reception of it, that we find ſome trast 


or other of it in moſt barbarous nations. Heylh n 
(2.) Eloquence the ſou!, ſong charms the ſenſe. Alilton. 
The eyes of our ſouls only then begin to ſee, when cur bodily 
eyes are cloſing. | e 
(3. ) Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Toto the trunks of men. Shakeſp. Merch. of For. 
Thou ſun, of this great v both eye and ſoul. © Ailton. 
' Join voices, all ye living ſouls ! ye birds, 
That ſinging vp to heavn-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe. Nita. 
In common diſcourſe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and make the word / 


ſerve for all theſe princi ples. Mails. 
(4.) He has the very for of bounty, Kalte. 
Charity the /cul of all the reſt. Miitan. 
(5.) There is ſome ſeul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out. Shakeſ». 
( 6.) Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, 
& Alas, good ſoul /” ",. Shateſ}. Jul. Co. 


This 1: a poor mad foul ; and ſhe ſys vp and down the town 
that her eldeſt ſon is like you. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
The poor /cul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow; _ | 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 

Keep the poor ſoul no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Your change is fiich as does not need defence. Dryden. 
Unenlarged fouls are diſguſted with the wonders of the microſ- 
cope, diſcovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. Watts, 
(7.) The moral is the caſe of every ſoul of us. L'Eſtrange. 


It is a republick ; there are in it a hundred bourgeois, and 


about a thouſand ſouls. Addiſon's Italy. 
My ſtate of health none care to learn; 
My life is here no ſoul's concern. Swift, 


(8.) Earth, air and ſeas, through empty ſpace would rowl, 


And heav'n would#fly before the driving /oul. Dryden. 
(9.) That he wants caution, he muſt needs confeſs; 
But not a ſoul, to give our arms ſucceſs. | Young. 


(10.) Every ſoul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Milton. 
Sou'LDIER. See SOLDIER. 


Sou'LEeD. adj. [from ſoul.] Furniſhed with mind. 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 
Would'ſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely ſaα d, 


Shou'd give the prizes they had gain'd before. Dryden. 
Sou'LLEsSS. adj. {from foul.) Mean; low; ſpiritleſs. 
Slave, ſoulleſs villain, dog, O rarely baſe ! Shakeſp. 


Sou'LsHoT, #./. | ſoul and pat.] Something paid for a 
ſouls requiem among the Romanitts. 
In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid, called 
fecuma ſepulchralis & ſymbolum anime, and in Saxon ſoulſbor. 
| . Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Soup. adj. [rund, Saxon.] 1. Healthy; hearty ; not 
morbid ; not diſeaſed ; not hurt. 2. Right; not errc - 
neous; orthodox. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. 4. 


Valid; not failing. 5. Faſt; hearty. It is applied to 
tAa 


ſleep. 


. 
1 
5 


and ſounded and found it near twenty fathoms. 
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(2.) Jam fall'n out with = more headier will, 
To taxe the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit | 
hor the ſound man. | | Shak, K. Lear. 
He hath à heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue is the clap- 
per; for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks. Sh ak. 
He hath received him tafe and ſound. Luke, xv. 27. 
—— We can preſerve | 
Inhurt eur minds, and underſtanding ſourd, Milton. 
The king viitts all around, 
Cumforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound ; 
Honours the princely chiefs. Drjd. 
But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſign'd, 
Or to the deep. Dryden. 
When a word, which originally ſignifies any particular ob- 
ct, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, on account of ſome 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pecu- 
{arly called an analogical word; ſo a ſound or healthy pulſe, a 
found digeſtion, ſound _ are all fo called, with reference to 
a ſound and healthy conſtitution : but if you ſpeak of ſound 


doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way of reſemblance to 


nealth, and the words are metaphorical. Watts's Log. 
(2.) Whom although to know be life, and joy to make men- 
non of his name; yet our ſoundefi knowledge is to know that 
we know him not as indeed he 1s, neither can know him : and 
our ſafeſt eloquence concerning him is ſilence. Hooker. 
Let my heart be ſcund in thy ſtatutes. Pſal. cxix. 80. 
Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inſtitution. Felton. 
Theruics ure jourd and uſeful; and may ſerve your — 

| ale. 

(3.) The men are very ſtrong and able of body: and there- 


fore either give found ſtrokes with their clubs wherewith they 


&ght, or elle ſhoot ſtrong ſhots with their bows. Abbot. 

(4.) They reſerved their titles, tenures, and ſigniories whole 

and ſound to themſelves. | St enſer's Ireland, 

(5.) New wak'd from ſoundeſt ſleep, 

Soft on the flow'ry herb 1 found me laid 
In balmy ſweat. | 


The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
But his waſte words return'd to him in vain ; TD 
So ſound he ſlept that nought might him awake. Fairy Queen. 


Sound, =. /. | ſonde, French.) A ſhallow ſea, ſuch as 


may be ſounded. 

The Sound of Denmark, where ſhips pay toll. Camden. 

—— Wake, 

Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian ſound, 

As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, | 

T' ingender with the night, and blaſt the day. Ben. Jobnſ. 
Him young Thooſa bore, the bright increaſe | 

Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas, Pope. 


Sou. 2. . onde, Fr.) A probe, an inſtrument uſed 


by chirurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, paſs the ſound till it meet 
with ſome 1refiſtance. | 8 Sharp's Surg. 


To Souxb. v. 4. 1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try 
depth. 2. To try; to examine. | 


(1. ) In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we live we ſhall 
never 7 qe | Hooker. 
ou are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow 
To ſound the bottom of the after-times. Shak. Hen. IV. 
(2.) Has he never before ſounded you in this buſineſs ? Shak. 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to ſound. Daniel. 
— J was in jeſt, DE 5 
And by that offer meant to ſound your breaſt. Dryden. 
I've ſounded my Numidians, man by man, ; 
And find 'em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon's Cato. 


To Sound. v. x. To try with the ſounding-line, 


The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to ſome country, 
Ads, xxvii. 
Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtin& notion of in- 


| finite ſpace than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea, 


where having let down a large portion of his ſounding-line, he 
reaches no bottom. Locke. 


Sound, 3. / [/epia, Lat.] The cuttle-þſh. Ainſw, 


8 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Sound. adv. Soundly ; heartily; completely faſt. 


end of the ſtring. 
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SOUND, 2. /. ¶ end, French; ſonas, Lat.] 1. Any thing 


audible; a noiſe; that which is perceived by the ear. 
2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. | 
(1.) Heaps of huge words uphoæded hideouſly 
With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marred the face of goodly poeſy, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſy. Spenſer. 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights ; 
I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round. Shak. Macbeth. 
Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the water, and 
it maketh a ſound : ſoa long pole ſtruck upon gravel in the bot- 


tom of the water maketh a ſound. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
The warlike ſound of trumpets loud. Milton. 

| Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 5 
Loud as a trumpet with a filver ſound. Dryden. 


That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 


ſound ; though, till it affect the perceptive part, it be nothing 


but motion. Locke. 

(2.) He contented himſelf with doubtful and general terms, 

which might make no ill ſound in men's ears. Locke. 

Let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning; for it is 

the ſenſe and not ſound that muſt be the principle. Locke. 
O laviſh land ! for ſound at ſuch expence ? 

But then, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. Young, 


To SOUND. v. 1. 1. To make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe. 


2. To exhibit by ſound, or likeneſs of ſound. 3. To be 
conveyed in ſound. | 
(1.) Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. Milton. 
That which one blaſt through the whole houſe does bound, 
And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to ſound. Dryden. 
Thither the ſilver ſounding lyres 


Shall call the ſmiling loves and young deſires. Pape. 
(2.) Why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear N 
Things that do found ſo fair? Shak, 


They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe 
. To be expected to their evils from hence, 
| Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben. Jobnſ. Cat, 
This relation ſounds rather like a chymical dream than a phi- 
loſophical truth. | Wilk. Math. Mag. 
(3-) From you ſounded out the word of the Lord. 1 7h. i. 8. 


To SOUND. w.a. 1. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to play on, 


2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. 3. To celebrate by 
ſound. 
(1.) And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons, which their horns did ſound. Spenſer. 
— Michael bid ſound | 
Th' archangel trumpet. Milton. 
— Miſenus lay; none ſo renown'd e 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound; 
With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden. 
(2.) Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, | 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray ; 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould ſound, 3 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd. Waller. 
(3-) Sun, ſound his praiſe. - | Milton. 


So/UNDBOARD. 7. /. | ſound and board.) Board which 


propagates the ſound in organs. | 
Try it without any ſoundboard along, only harpwiſe at one 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
As in an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the ſoundboard breathes. Milton. 


So ux Dix. 4 [from ſound.) Sonorous ; having a mag- 


nificent ſoun 
Obſolete words may then be revived, when more ſounding or 
more ſignificant than thoſe in practice. Dryaes- 


So'/UnDLY. adv. [from /ound.] 1. Healthily ; heartily. 


2. Luftily; ſtoutly ; ſtrongly. 3. Truly; rightly. 
4. Faſt; cloſely : it is uſed of ſleeping. 
(2.) — When Duncan is aſleep, 


$0 v 
Whereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey 
Soundly invite him. 
— They did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt | 


With other halſers made me ſoundly fait. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Who had fo often in your aid e "wo 


Shak. Mach. 


So many ways been ſoundly paid. Hudibras. 
- Have no concern, 

Provided Punch, for there's the jeſt, 

Be ſoundly maul'd, and plague the reſt. - Swvift. 


Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, baniſhed, or 
converted: they all ſoundly feel the ſmart of the laſt Iriſh war. Sa. 
(3-) The wileſt are — the readieſt to acknowledge, that 
ſoundly to judge of a law is the weightieſt thing which any man 
can take upon him. | Hooker. 
The doctrine of the church of England, expreſſed in the 
thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and orthodoxly ſettled, as 
cannot be queſtioned without extreme danger to our religion. 
| Bacon. 
(4.) Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, | 
Where he ſlept ſounly, void of evil thought. Fairy Queen. 
When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of du- 
ration ceaſes with it, which every one experiments whilſt he 
ſleeps ſoundly. Locke. 

Sou'npNnEss. n. . [from ound] 1. Health; heartineſs, 

2. Truth; rectitude; incorrupt ſtate, 3. Strength; ſo- 
lidity. 5 | 

610 I would I had that corporal /o:1ndneſs now, 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip | 

Firſt tried our ſoldierſnip. | Shakeſ). 
(2.) In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject to the 
ſway of time: other odds there was none amongſt them, faving 
only that ſoine fell ſooner away, and ſome later from the 7 mk 
neſs of belief. | coker, 
Lefly is miſled in his politicks ; but he hath given proof of 
his ſoundneſs in religion. Swift, 
As the health and ſtrength, or weakneſs of our bodies, is 
very much owing to their methods of treating us when we were 
oung ; ſo the „ or folly of our minds are not leſs ow- 
ing to thoſe firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which we eager- 
ly received from the love, tenderneſs, authority, and conſtant 
converſation of our mothers. | Law. 
(3.) This preſuppoſed, it may ſtand then very well with 
ſtrength and 1 of reaſon, even thus to anſwer. Hooker, 

Sour. 2. /. { foupe, Fr.] Strong decoction of fleſh for 
the table. 

Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 
And in the ſoup the flimy ſnail was drown'd, Gay's Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman's new livery, or, 
when he is going up with a diſh of ſoup, let her follow him 
ſoftly with a ladle-full. : 

SOUR. adj. [run, punts, Saxon; /ur, Welſh,] 1. Acid; 
auſtere; pungent on the palate with aſtringency, as vi- 
negar, or unripe fruit. 2. Harſh of temper ; crabbed ; 
peeviſh ; moroſe ; ſevere. 3. Afflictive; painful. 4. 


Expreſſing diſcontent, | EE 
(1.) All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon. 
Their drink is ſour. | Hof. iv. 18. 


But let the bounds of licences be fix'd, 
Not things of diſagreeing natures mix'd, 


Not ſweet with ſour, nor birds with ſerpents join'd. Dryden. 
Both ways deceitful, is the wine of pow'r, 
When new, tis heady, and when old, tis ſowr. Harte. 


(z-) He was a ſcholar, 
Lofty and or to them that lov'd him not. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, rather free than 
ſour and reſerved. Watton's Life of Buckingham. 
Tiberius, otherwiſe a very ſour man, would punctually per- 


form this rite unto others, and expect the ſame. Brown. 
(3. ) Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities; 
For wiſe men ſay it is the wiſeſt courſe, Shakeſp. H. VI. 
(4.) He ſaid a ſour thing to Laura the other day. Tatler. 
Sullen and /our, with diſcontented mein 
Jocaſta frown'd. | Pope. 


The lord treaſurer often looked on me with a ſour 
nance. | | 


counte- 
Swift. 


Swift. 
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SOUR. #. /. from the adjective.] Acid ſubſtance. 


A thouſand fours to temper with one ſweet, 
To make it ſcem more dear and dainty, Spenſer. 
To Sour. w.a. 1. To make acid, 2, To make harſh, 
or unkindly. 3. To make uneaſy ; to make leſs pleaſing. 
4. To make diſcontented. 
(1.) His angelick nature had none of that carnal leren which 
ferments to the ſouring of ours. Decay of Piety. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 
Till knowledge miſapply'd, intros 
And pride of empire, ſour d his balmy blood. 
One paſſion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn : 
So the ſun's heat, with diff rent powers, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor ſours. 
(2.) Tufts of graſs for Lind 
(3.) — Hall, great king 
To four your happineſs, I muſt report 
Thequeen is dead, 


Dryden. 


Suit. 
Mortimer's Huſb. 


Shalteſp. C inb. 


He brought envy, malice, and ambition into Paraditc, which 
ſoured to him the ſweetneſs of the place. Dryden. 
| . Not my own difgrace 
Hath ever made me ſour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovercign's face. Shakeſp. 
Three crabbed mouths had four'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. Shabeſſ. 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part, 
Pride had not ſogur' d, nor wrath debas'd my heart. Harte. 


To SOUR, w.n, 1. To become acid. 
or crabbed. | 
(I.) Aﬀes milk, when it ſcurs in the ſtomach, and whey, 
turned ſour, will purge ſtrongly. A:rbuthn. on Dut. 
(2.) They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hin- 


2. To grow peeviſh 


der the hatred of vice from /our7:g into ſeverity. Addiſor. 
If I turn my eyes from them, or ſeem diſpleaſed, they ſpur 
upon it. | Stectatar, 


SOURCE. #. /. \{ ſource, Fr] 1, Spring; fountain; head. 
2. Original; firſt courſe, 3. Firſt producer. 
(.) Kings that rule 
Behind the hidden ſeurces of the Nile. Ad. Cats, 
(2.) This ſecond /ource of men, while yet but few, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, | 
Shall lead their lives. Milton Par. Loft. 
This is the true ſource and original of this miſchief. Sozuh., 
Ot himſelf is none ; h 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 
On him all beings, as their ſource depend. 
(3.) Famous Greece, 
That /ource of art and cultivating thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. aller. 


So'urDET. A. . from ſourd, Fr.] The little pipe of a 
trumpet. 
Solu nis H. adj. [from ſour.] Somewhat ſour, 
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By diſtillation we obtain a ſauriſh ſpir it, which will diſſolve 
coral. | | Boyle. 
So'uRLY. adv. {from ſaur.] 1. With acidity. 2. With 
acrimony. ö 
(2. — Ihe ſtern Athenian prince 
Then ſourly ſmil'd. Dryden Ku. Tale. 


Sou RNESS. 2. , [from four.) 1. Acidity ; auſtereneſs of 
taſte. 2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper. 

(1.) Sourneſs conſiſteth in ſome groſſneſs of the body, and 
incorporation doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a milder taſte. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

T th' Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tate ; 

But Summer doth, like age, the ſourneſs waſte. 

He knew ed 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe, 52 = 
And tame to plumbs the ſourne/s of the ſloes. Dryd. Virg. 
Of acid or four one has a notion from taſte, ſyurneſ5 being 

one of thoſe ſimple ideas which one cannot deſcribe. A butſhn. 
Has life no ſourneſs, drawn ſo near its end? Pose. 
(2.) Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſs of mens apparel 


1A 2 


Denham. 


LY: 
in thoſe days, and, through the ſozrneſs of his diſpoſition, 


ſpoke ſomewhat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 
He was never thought to be of that ſuperſtitious . 
which ſome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 


Her religion is equally free from the weakneſs of ſuperſtition 
and the ſourneſs of enthuſiaſm: it is not of an uncomfortable 
melancholy nature. Addiſon's Freeh. 

Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs mingle with our 
ſerious frame of mind, Nelſon. 

So'ursop. »./. [guanabanus, Lat.] Cuſtard-apple. 
grows in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where 
it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 

Sous. . /. | fol, French.) A ſmall denomination of mo- 

ney 


Sous f. #. /. | ſoute, ſalt, Dutch.) 1. Pickle made of 


ſalt. 2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 

( 2.) And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his /ouſe. 

All- ſaints, do lay for pork and ſouſe, | 

For ſprats and ſpurlings E your houie. Tuſſer. 

To Souss. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To parboil; or 

ſeep in pickle. 2. To throw into water. A ludierous ſenſe. 

(r.) Oil, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart z 

But /»uſe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pepe. 

(2.) They 2 me into the Thames with as little remorſe as 

they drown blind puppies. | Shakeſp. 

Who thoſe were that run away, 

And yet gave out th' had won the day; 

Although the rabble ſous'd them for't, - 

O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 

They ſauſed me over head and ears in water when a boy, ſo 

that I am now one of the moſt caſe-hardened of the Iron-fides. 

| | _ Addiſon's Guardian. 

To Sous E. v. 2. [Of this word I know not the original; 

it muſt come from /ous, or defſous, down, Fr.] To fall 

as a bird on its peep. 

Thus on ſome filver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 

Jove's bird comes ſouſing down from upper air; 


Her crooked talons truſs the fearful prey, | OS 

Then out of fight ſhe ſoars. RS , © ' 
Jove's bird will /ouſe upon the tim'rous hare, 

And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. Dryd. jun. 


To Sovuse. v. a. To ſtrike with 
bird ſtrikes his prey. 
The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt. 
Sous. adv. With ſudden violence. A low word. 
Such make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet, 
And looking full at ev'ry man they meet, 
Run  fouſe againſt his chaps, who ſtands a.naz'd, 
To find they did not fee, but only gaz d. 
So'uTERRAIN. 2 /. [ ſouterrain, Fr.] A grotto or cavern 
in the ground. Not Engliſh. | - 
Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, grottoes, or 
ſouterrains, are neceſſary preſervatives of health. 
SOUTH. 2. ru, Saxon; ſuyd, Dutch; ſud, Fr.] 1. 
The part where the ſun is to us at noon : oppoled to 
North. 2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. 3. The 
v ind that blows from the South. | 
(2. ) Eaſt and Weſt have no certain points of heaven, but 
North and South are fixed; and ſeldom the far ſouthern le 
have invaded the northern, but contrariwiſe. acon. 


ſudden violence, as a 


(2.) The queen of the South. Bible. 
From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
- Solftitial Summer's heat. | Milton. 


J All the contagion of the South light on you, 
ye N —— you 1 ele, 
Sourn. adj [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. 
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How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth t 
the ſouth wind. han Job, XXXVI. 17. 


Sourk. 


Tuſſer. SOUTHE A'ST. 1. /. [ South and Eaft.] The Ws : 


Arbuthnot. 


e 
| _ Mean while the ſenth wind roſe, and with black wi 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. 1 
adv. 1. Towards the South. 2. From the 


ef 


South, 
| ro 8 a mile 
. rom the mighty pow'r of the king. 

Shakeſþp. Rich. III. 
int for long keeping, gather in a 
wind bloweth not ſouth. Bacon. 


(2.) Such fruits as you a 
fair and dry day, and when t 


It S0 urn. adj from the noun.] Going towards the 


South. 
I will conduct thee on thy way, | 
When next the ſouthing fun inflames the day. 
So'urTninc. 2. /. Tendency to the South. 
Not far from hence, if I obſerv'd aright 
The ſouthing of the ſtars and polar light, 
Sicilia lies. 


Dryden. 


Eu. 


the Eaſt and South; the point of Winter ſunriſe. 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt the South, 
or Southeaſt fan, doth haſten their ripening. Bacon. 
The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Southeaſt, 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on the North- 
eaſt ſide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbuthn. 


So'UTHERLY. adj. [from South.) 1. Belonging to any of 


the points denominated from the South ; not abſolutely 
ſouthern. 2. Lying towards the South. 3. Coming 
from about the South. | | 
(.) Unto ſuch as live under the Pole that is only north which 
is above them, that is only ſoutherly which is below them. Brown. 
Two other country bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
weſterly and ſoutherly parts of England. Graunt. 
(3-) Iam but mad north, northweſt : when the wind is ſoutherly 
I know a hawk from a handſa w. Shak. Hamlet. 
So'UTHERN. adj. ru denne, Saxon; from South.] 1. 
Belonging to the South; meridional. 2. Lying towards 
the South. 3. Coming from the South. 
(1.) Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 
And rots with endleſs rain th* unwholſome year. Dryden. 
© fm} Why mourn I not for thee, A 
And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears? Shak. H. VI. 
(3-) Men's bodies are heavier when ſouthern winds blow than 
when northern. | Bac. Nat. Hit. 


So'UTHERNWoOoD. 2. {ruSennpubu, Saxon; abrotanum, 


Lat.] This plant agrees in moſt parts with the worm 
wood, from which it is not eaſy to ſeparate it. Miller. 


Sbaleſp. Sou THMosT. adj. [from Sautb.] PFurtheſt toward the 


South. 1 1 
Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 36 IR 
Of ſouthmoſi Abarim. Miton. 
Young. So urRSAT. n. , [Properly foothſay.} Prediction. 
All thoſe were idle thoughts and fantaſies, 


Devices, dreams, opinions unſound, 
Shews, viſions, ſouthſays, 


and ies, | 
And all that feigned is, N os and lies. Fa. Qs. 


To So'UTHSAY. v. 2. [See SooTAH8Aay.] To predict. 


men, hoverinz between. and fear, might eaſil 
into the — of ſouthſaying by ng cand. 


2 


So'UTHSAYE. 2. % [ Properly jooth/ayer. © See Soor n- 


dicter. 
The ſouthern regions. 
Countries are more fruitful to the ſouthward than in the 
northern parts. Rateiph's Hift. of the World. 
wer HWARD. adv. [from a Towards the South. 
2 iſoner in a room twenty foc „is at to walk 
— uthward, but = —— — Locke. 
| very life, from the dreary months, 1 
Flies conſcious ſouthward. Thomf. Winter. 
SouTawe'sr. # /. [Seth and Wet.) Point between the 
South and Weſt ; Wiater ſun-ſet 
Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth towar the Southweſt. 
- Ads, wxvii. 12. 


YER.|] A 
RE way 


| s O w „ e | 
or Southeaſt ſun, doth haſten their coming on and ripening ; To So. en: v. a. To throw into the water. See Sous z. 
and the Southeaſt is found to be better than the Southweſt, tho He /owwced me up to the middle in the pond. L Efrange. 


the Southaweſ! be the hotter coaſt. Bac. Nat. Hift. So w] a R. 2. [from ſow.) 1. He that ſprinkles the ſeed. 
SO'UFENANCE.- n. J. [French.] Remembrance; me- 2. A ſcatterer. 3. A breeder; a promoter, 


mory. A French word which with many more is now (1.) A ſower went forth to ſow. Mar. xiii. z. 

| happily diſuſed. £ It is thrown round, bad voy by a ſkilful ſower. Derbam. 

If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, - (2.) Terming Paul his doctrine a ſozwey of words, a very 

Life will 1 grant thee for thy valiance, babler or trifler. Hakewill on Providence. 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my ſouwvenance. Stenſ. (3-) They are ſowvers of ſuits, which make the court ſwell, 
Gave wond'rous great countenance to the knight, an | 


the country pine. Bacon. 
That of his way he had no ſonvenance, So'wins. =. / Pemmery, made of oatmeal ſomewhat 
Nor care of yow'd revenge. Spenſer. ſour'd. | 


Sowv. 1. / [ruzu, Saxon; ſoeg, ſoucue, Dutch. 1. A fe- Theſe /owwins, that is, Gama . bl . 
male pig; the female of a boar. 2. Perhaps from ſow produce h mmery being blended toge 


. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
might come ſowven, ſeven, favine, rpina, Saxon. 3. An See where Norah with the ſowwins comes. Swift, 
oblong maſs of lead. Ain. 4. | Millepeda, Lat] An To Sowr.. v. a. [from ſow, as hogs are pulled by dogs, 
inſe&; a millepede. Ainſworth. Skinner ; from /ole, a ſtrap, a rein, Kennet.) To pull by 

(r.) Boars have great fangs, ſows much leſs. Bac. Nat. H. the ears, | 
A ſow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, - He'll go and ſoaul the porter of Rome-gates by th ears. Shak, 


And white herſelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden. Sown. The participle of ſow. It is uſed barbarouſly by 
For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe Swift for ſeed. | 


Than dogs and cats do gelders. Hudibras. © ae cm — I "RR TY 
The yg gelder's 2 ſomething muſical in it, but this — of odly country, naturally beautified with roſes, * 
is ſeldom heard. : Addiſon, Speff. An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown together, made up 

(2.) And was't thou fain | the breadth and-length. Gulliver, 

To hoyel thee with ſewine, and rogues forlorn, L So WTHISTL Y. x. / | fonchius, Lat.] A weed. 

In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Shakeſp. K. Lear. Soæutbiſtles though coneys eat, yet ſheep and cattle will not 
So'WBREAD. a. . [cyclamen, Lat.] A plant, touch; the milk of which ru on warts weareth them away, 
To SOW. 9. n, [ /ſaian, Gothick; rapan, Saxon; /azyen, which ſheweth it is corroſive. Bacon. 


Dutch.] To ſcatter ſeed in order to a harveſt. SPAaD. . . ¶ fella terre, Lat.] A kind of mineral. 

The one belongeth unto them that ſeek, the other unto them Engliſh talc, of which the coarſer fort is called plaiſter; the 
that have found happineſs : they that pray do but yet ſow, they finer, ſpaad, earth-flax, or ſalamander's hair. Wood ward. 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. SpAct. n. ſ. [ ſpatium, Lat.) 1. Room; local extenſion. 

They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy. E. exwvi. 5. 2. Any quantity of place, 3. Quantity of time, 4. A 

He t 1 * 121 _ wes Oe 47 but -y ſmall time; a while. N 

everlaſting. « vi. 8. g : b f 
3 > or . oh — . and reap 5 mercy. Hof ap ) e is the relation of diſtance between any two 1 
Te Sow. V. 4. paxt paſſ”” ſown. 1. To ſcatter in the Oh, undiſtinguiſh'd face of woman's wit Shakeſp. 
rune in order to growth ; to propagate by ſeed 2. To This which yields or fills all ſpace. Milton. 

1 ; to propagate. 3. To impregnate or ſtock with Pure ſpace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor motion. Locke. 
_ feed. 4. Lo beſprinkle. f Space and motion can never be actually infinite : they have a 


(1.) — Like was not to be found, power only and a capacity of being increaſed without end; fo 
Save in that ſoil where all things did grow, that no oe can be aſſigned fo vaſt, but till a larger may be 
And freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground - imagined; no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater velocity 
As incorrupted nature did them ſow. Fairy Queen. or flowneſs may ſtill be conceived. | Be.itley, 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, (2.) I would not be the villain that thou think'f 
Andreap the harveſt which that raſcal /ow'd. Shakeſp. For the whole /pace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
I fow my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit in you. And the rich Eaſt to boot. Shakeſþ. Macbeth, 
| | 2 Eſdr. There was but two ways to eſcape ; the one through the 
plants which grow in the hotter countries, being ſet in woods about ten miles ſpace to Walpo, Knoles. 
the colder, will, being /owun of ſeeds late in the Spring, come Ia ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and hard, 
up and abide moſt part of the Summer. | | Bacon. it is not poſſible they ſhould be fo adjuſted in their fall, but that 
—— When to turn | they would lie hollow, and many unfilled {aces would be inter- 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſoxv the corn, cepted amongſt them. | | Burnet... 
I fing, Mecznas. Dieyden Georg. Meaſuring firſt wih careful eyes 
The proud mother views her precious brood, The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries, Dryden. 


And happier branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. Dryden. (3.) There is a competent time allowed every man, and as it 
(2) Frowardneſs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſchief conti- is certain death is the concluſion of it, tis poſſible ſome Face 


* he ſowweth diſcord. Prov. vi. 14. before death. | | Hammiund.. 
o ſew a jangling noiſe. of words unknown. Milton. Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and night 
Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by bein: join d- | To mortal men, he with his horrid crew _ | 
It were worthy a king's head, to ſow diviſion, Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph,. 
And ſeeds of jeal--uſy, to looſe thoſe bonds. Rowe. Confounded, though immortal. Milton... 


Born to afflit my Marcia's family, In a lever the motion can be continued only for fo ſhort a 
nd ſonxu diſſention in the hearts of brothers. Addiſon's Cato. are, as may be anſwerable to that little diſtance betwixt the 
3.) He ſhall give the reign of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt ſow  fulciment and the weight. Villins's Math. Mag. 
the d withal. W | . God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 
1 intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable of great a longer ſpace of repentance : he may ſtay till the iniquities of 
j ement: and it is the worſt huſbandry in the world to ow a nation be full; but ſooner or later they have reaſon to expect 


it with trifles or impertinencies. Hale's Orig. of Mank. his vengeance. | Tillotſon. 

(4-) He ſo:»'d with ſtars the heav'n thick as a field. Milton. The lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 

Morn new d the earth with orient pearl. Million. degree of elegance or exactneſs, within a ſhort e after their 

To Sow. v. a. For ſew. To join by needle work. deceaſe. Alison: Freebolder. 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together ſoww'd, (4.) Sith for me ye fight, to me this | 

And girded on, may cover round. Milton. Both yield, to ſtay your deadly ſtrife a = Fairy Queen. 


SP A 


— | Compaſſion quell'd 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs. Milton. 
SPA'CIOUS. adj. [ ſpacieux, Fr. ſpatioſus, Latin.) Wide; 
extenſive ; roomy ; not narrow. 
The former buildings, which were but mean, contented them 
not: ſpacious and ample churches they creed throughout every 


eity. i Hooker. 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſfactous plenty; 
And yet ſeem cold. OY Sbaleſp. 
Merab with ſpacious beauty fills the fight, 
But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight. Cowley. 


Like an Engliſh gen'ral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my ſpacious grave : 
Women and cowards on the land may lie: 

The ſea's a tomb that's proper for the brave. 
Spa/crousLY. adv. [from ſpacious) Extenſively. 
Spa'ctousNess. 1. J. [from /pacious.] Roomineſs ; wide 

extenſion, 
Spa'nDLE. 2. J. [Diminutive of Sade.) A little ſpade. 
Others deſtroy moles with a ſpaddle, waiting in the mornings 
and evenings for them. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Syavnr. 2. J [ppad, Saxon; ſpade, Iſlandick and Dutch. ] 
1. The inſtrument of digging. 2. A deer three years 
old. 4inſavorth. 3. A ſuit of cards. | 
(1.) Take the air of the earth new turned up, by digging 
with the ſpade, or ſtanding by him that diggeth. acon. 
Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes have been eat 
through by the ſea, and others cut by the ſpade. Brown, 
His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 

His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 

Here nature never diff rence made | 
Between the ſceptre and the ſpade. 5 Swift. 
SPa DEBONE. 2. /. named from the form.] The ſhoulder- 
blade” - | 
By th' ſhoulder of a ram from off the right ſide par'd, 
Which uſually they boil, the ſpade - bone being bar'd. 
| Drayton. 


Spa'p1ceovs. adj, [ ſpadiceus, Latin. ] 

Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was ſpadiceous, or 

of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not any 

of this complexion among them. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

<PaADI'LLE. 2. . [ ſpadille, or eſpadille, Fr.] The ace of 
. ſpades at ombre. | 


SpacY'RICK. adj. [ ſpagyricus, Latin.) A word coined 


by Paracelſus trom ſpaber, a ſearcher, Teutonick.] Chy- 


mical. 
Sea'GYRIST. 2 f. A chymiſt. 5 
This change is ſo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious ſpagyrifts it be very well known, yet many naturaliſts 


cannot eaſily believe it. Boyle. 
Syaxe. The old preterite of eat. Es 
| So ſpake the archangel Michael, then paus d. Milton. 
SPall. 2. /. Leſbaule, Fr.] Shoulder. Out of uſe. . 
| Their mighty ſtrokes their haberions diſmay'd, 
And naked made each others manly ſpalles. Fairfax. 


SPALT, or Spele. . J. A white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, fre- 
quently uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. Bailey. 
SPAN. z. /. [rpan, rponne, Saxon; ſpanna, Ital. ſpar, 
Dutch. Perhaps originally the expanſion of the hand.] 
1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the 
little knger extended; nine inches. 2. Any ſhort du- 
ration. 
(1.) A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the fathom ; 


a ſpan, one eighth; a palm, or hand's breadth ; one twenty- 


fourth; a thumb's breadth, or inch, one ſeventy-ſecond ; and a 


fore-finger's breadth one ninety- ſixth. on Time. 
Will you with counters ſum 
The vaſt ion of his infinite ? 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathemleſs, 
With /pars and inches fo diminutive 3 | 
As fears and reaſons ? Shakeſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 


* 


3 
4 how 38 man 
uns his erring pilgrimage 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. hy Shakeſb.. 
When I removed the one, although but at the diſtance of a 


ſpan, the other would ſtand like Hercules's pillar, Brown, 
2. You have ſcarce time 

To fteal from 1 leiſure a brief an, 

To keep your earthly audit. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The virgin's part, the mother and the — 190 

So well ſhe acted in this ſpar of life. | Waller. 
Then conſcience, unrettrain'd by fears, began 

To ftretch her limits, and extend the ſpan. Dryden. 
Life's but a ſpan, I'll ev'ry inch enjoy. Farquhar. 


To SPAN. 9. 4. 

To meaſure, | 

(1.) Oft on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 

And ſan the diſtance that between us lies. | Tichel, 
(2.) My ſurveyor is falſe ; the o'er great cardinal 

Hath ſhew'd him gold; my life is hann d already. Shaleſp. 

This ſoul doth ſpan the world, and hang content 

From either pole unto the centre ; 

Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 

He lies warm, and without adventure. 

Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd fong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to {paz 

Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas“ ears, counting ſhort and long. 
SPAN, The preterite of /pin. See Spin. 

Together furiouſly they ran, 

That to the ground came horſe and man; 

The blood out of their helmets fan, 

So ſharp were their encounters. 
Spa'nCounTER. * from ſpan, counter, and farthing.] 
SPa'NFARTHING. I A play at which money is thrown 

within a ſpan or mark. | . 

Tell the king, that for his father's ſake, Henry V. in whoſe 

time boys went to ſpancounter for French crowns, I am content 


he ſhall reign. Shake Henry VI. g 
— Boys ſhall not play ip 

4 or blow point, but ſhall pay 
to x 


ſome courtier. 


His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at ſpanfarthing 
— 


1. To meaſure by the hand extended. 2. 


Herbert. 


Milton. 


Drayton's Nimphid. 


At 
To 


with the page. | 
To SPANE. b. a. To wean a child. | 
SAN. 2. J. [ /dange, Dutch.) This word ſeems to have 
ſignified a cluſter of ſhining bodies. | 
The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are white, carna- 
tion, and a kind of ſea-water green; and ouches or fangs, as 
they are of no great coſt, ſo they are of moſt glory. Bacon. 
SPA'NGLE. #. /. | dange, German, a buckle, a locket : 
whence ober. /pangen, ear-rings.] 1. A ſmall plate or boſs 
of ſhining metal. 2. Any thing ſparkling and ſhining. 


(2.) As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſly branches of an oak half dead. Fairy Queen. 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry of 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Waller. 


The twinkling ſpangles, the ornaments of the upper 


loſe their beauty and magnificence : vulgar {| A. 
but as a confuſed huddle of petty illuminants. Glanville. 


That now the dew with ſpangles deck d the ground 
A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. 7 Dryden. | 
To SPA'NGLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To beſprinkle with 
ſpangles or ſhining bodies. ; 
| ey never meet in grove or 5 
By 2 _ or « led ftarlight ſheen. 
at ſtars angle heaven with ſuch beauty 
re thoſe _ eyes * that heavenly face. 
| npin that ſpargled breaſtplate which you wear 
That th' eyes of buſy fools i be ſtopt tu 
Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 
27 with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
| gus. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
„ 
2 the hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd 
With the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe. 


Milton. 


's 


SP A 


He cuts out a filk mantle from the ſkies, 
Where the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
This he with ſtarry vapours ſpangles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, and fall. Conley. 
The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And /dangi'd heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 


Their great Original proclaim. Addiſon, Spectator. 


| Sya'niEL. . J. | hiſpaniolus, Lat. e/pagneul, Fr.) 1. A 


dog uſed for ſports in the field, remarkable for ſagacity 
and obedience. 2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow ; a 
courtier, a dedicator ; a penſioner; a dependant; a place- 

man, 
(n.) Divers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, having 
newly met with an excellent ſpaniel belonging to his dead com- 
; panion. ; 6 Sidney. 
There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt _— 
make ſdaniels fetch and y : chide 'em often, an 'em 
ſeldom, 1 Dryden Spaniſh Fryar. 
(2. — I mean ſweet wo 5 
Low crooked curteſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. Shakeſp. 

I am your ſpaniel; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shakeſp. 


To Spa'N1EL. 2. #. [from the noun.) To fawn; to play 


the ſpaniel. SE ” 
Se a'n1sH Broom. n. [ geniſta juncea, Latin.) A plant fo 
called, as being a native of Spain. Mi 


 Sra'nisn Fh. 2 45 cant haris, Latin.] A venomous fly that 
Id, and breeds in the tops of aſhes, olives, 


ſhines like go 
&c. It is uſed to raiſe bliſters. 
Sea'ntsn Nut. n. , [ fyrinchium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Sr ANKER. 2. /. A ſmall coin. 


Your cure too coſts you but a ſDanter. Denbam. 
Syra'xner. . , The lock of a fuſee or carabine. Batley. 
My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff- coats, 
ſpanners, and muſket-reſts. Honwel. 
SPAR. 2. . 1. Marcaſite.— Spar is a mixed body, conſiſt- 


ing of cryſtal incorporated ſometimes with lac lunæ, and 
ſometimes with other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or metallick 


matter. Woodward. 2. [Sparre, Dutch.) A ſmall beam; 
the bar of a gate. = 
(1.) Some ſtones, as ſpar of lead, diſſolved in proper men- 
ſtruums, become falts. Newton's Opticks. 
To SPAR. v. 2. To fight with preluſive ſtrokes. 
To SPAR. v. a. [rpannan, Saxon; ſperren, German.] To 
ſhut ; to cloſe ; to bar. | 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sparre the yate faſt for fear of fraud ; 
Ne for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, 
Open the door at his requeſt. 
Six gates i' th' city with maſly ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling belts, 
Spar up the ſons of Troy. | 
Yet for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, | 
And Kiddie the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſer. 
Spa'RABLE. 2. J. [rpannan, Saxon, to faſten. ] Small 
nails. N 8 
Spa'RanDRAP. =. / [In pharmacy.] A cerecloth. 
With 838 4 the — ſparadrap for iſſues, this 
ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To SPARE. v. a. [rpanan, Saxon; /paeren, Dutch; % 
pargne, Fr.] 1. To uſe frugally; not to waſte; not to 
conſume. 2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any 
particular uſe. 3. To do without ; to loſe willingly. 
4. To omit ; to forbear. 5. To uſe tenderly ; to for- 
dear; to treat with pity ; not to afflict ; not to deſtroy ; 
to uſe with mercy. 6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 
7. To forbear to inflit or impoſe. 
(z.) Thou thy father's thunder didft not ſpare. Milton. 


Spenſer's Paflorals. 


Shakeſp. 


oftentimes ſpent the night alone in church praying, his head- 
Piece, gorget, and gaunilets lying by him. Lula. 


. 8 P A 
He had no bread to Hare. I. Efirange. 
Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this fooliſh conceit, that 


there might be an overplus of grace ſufficient to ſupply the:: 
want; but the wiſe knew not of any that they had to ſpare, but 


* all that they had little enough. Tillotſan. 
| A phlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 
who can ſpere a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber. Sæoiyt. 


(3. ] I could have better ſpar d a better man. Shak. H. IV. 
For his mind, I do not care, 

That's a toy that I could are; 

Let his title He but 


His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben. John ſor. 
Senſe of pleaſure we may well | | 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 
But pain is perfect miſery. Milton. 
Now ſhe might ſpare the ocean, and oppoſe 
Your conduct to the fienceſt of her foes. Waller. 


The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend ; 
Nor can we ſpare you long, tho' often we may lend. Dryg. 


(4.) We might have ſpar'd our coming, Milton. 
Be pleas d your politicks to ſpare; 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 


(5. ) Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 
Who will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine heart, that 

ſpare me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus. xxiit. 2. 
Doth not each look a Haſh of lightning feel | 
Which ſpares the body's ſheath, but melts the ſteel. 


X Cleaweland. 
— Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 


Celeſtial viſages. Milton. 


Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battles won 

Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone : | 

Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 

But man alone can whom he conquers ſpare. Meller. 
(6.) Set me in the remoteſt place, 

That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 

Where angry Jove did never ſhare 

One breath of kind and temperate air. 
(7.) Spare my remembrance; twas a guilty day; 

And ſtill the bluſh hangs here. Dryden all for Love. 
O ſpare this great, this good, this king, 


Roſcommon. 


And fare your foul the crime Dryden's Sp. Fryar. 
Spare my fight the pain | | 
Of ſeeing what a world of tears it coſts you. Dryden. 


To SPARE. v. 2. 1. To live frugally ; to be parcimonious ; 
to be not liberal. 2. To forbear ; to be ſcrupulous. 3. 
To uſe mercy ; to forgive; to be tender. 

(1:) H' has wherewithal : in him 
Sparing would thow a worſe fin than ill doftrine. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than felt, would well 
enough be overcome by ſparing and patience, Knolls. 


In theſe relations, although he be more ſparing, his predeceſ- 


ſors were very numerous. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Our labours late and early every morning, | 
Midſt Winter froſts, then clad and fed with ſparing, 

Riſe to our toils. | | Otævay. 


God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them barely 


two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make them 
rational. | | | Locke. 
When they diſcover the paſſionate deſire of fame in the ambi- 
tious man, they become / aring and ſaving in their commenda- 
tions; they envy him the ſatisfaction of an applauſe, A:/di/on, 
Now a reſervoir to keep and ſtare, 
The next a fountain ſpouting through his heir, Pope. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 
Who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. Pate. 
(2.) His foldiers pared not to ſay that they ſhould be un- 


kindly dealt with, if they were defrauded of the ſpoil. Krolles.. 


To pluck and eat my fill I ard not. Milton. 
(3-) Their king, out of a princely feeling, was ſparing and 
ate towards his ſubjects. | Bacon. 


SPaRE. adj. 1. Seanty ; not abundant ; parcimonious ; 


frugal. 2. Superfluous ; unwanted. 3. Lean; wantin 
enk, macilent. : 
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(r.) He was ſpare, but diſcreet of _ ; better conceiving 
than delivering ; equally ſtout and kind. | 

| | Carew's Survey of Cornwal. | 

Men ought to beware, that they uſe not exerciſe and a ſpars SPARK. 2. / ſrpeanea, Saxon; parte, Dutch. } 


diet both. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Join with thee calm 22 and quiet; | 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
The maſters of the world were bred up with ſpare diet; and 
the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of ſtrength, becauſe 


they ate but once a day. - Lacke. 
(2.) If that no ſtare cloths he had to give, 
His own coat he would cut, and it diſtribute glad. Spenſer. 


As any of our ſick waxed well, he might be removed; for 
which purpoſe there were ſet forth ten are chambers. Bacon. 
Learning ſeems more adapted to the female world than to the 
male, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon their hands, and 
lead a more ſedentary life. Addiſon, Spectator. 
In my ſpare hours you've had your part ; 
Ev'n now my ſervile hand your ſovereign will obeys. Norris. 
(J.) O give me your ſpare men, and are me the 
If my name were liable to fear, 
TI do not know the man I ſhould avoid 
So-foon as that ſpare Caſſius. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
His * drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare, 
His arms clung to his ribs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Sr. x. . [trom the verb.] Parcimony ; frugal uſe; 
hulbandry. Not'in uſe. ds 
. — Since uncheck't, they may, | 
They therefore will make ſtill his goods their prey, 
Without all pare or end. Chapman. 
Our victuals failed us, though we had made gocd are of 
them. | 
SPARER. A. . [from are.] One who avoids expenſe. 
By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater ſparer than a 
ſaver; for though he had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his 
torts, garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was only ſumptu- 
0145, could not but ſoak his Exchequer. . Wotton. 
SPARENIB., 2. /. | /pare and rib.] Some part cut off from 
the rid : as, a /parerth of pork. - 
SPAkGEPA'CTION. 2. /. [ ſpargo, Latin. ) The act of 
ſpriakling. at 
SPa'RING. adj, from /pare.] 1. Scarce ; little. 2. Scanty ; 
not plentiful. 3 Parcimonious ; not liberal. 
(1.) Of this there is with you ſharing memory or none; but 
we have large knowledge thereof. | Bacon. 
(2.) If much exerciſe, then uſe a plentiful diet; and if ſpar- 
i g diet, then little exerciſe. | Bacon. 
Good air, ſolitary groves, and /rarizg diet, ſufficient to make 
you fancy yourſelf one of the fathers of the deſert. Pope. 
- (3-) Virgil being ſo very ſparing of his words, and leaving fo 
mucn to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranſlated as he 
ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 
Though ſparing of Nis grace, to miſchief bent, 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent. D 
Spa'rINGLY. adv, [from ſparing.) 1. Not abundantly, 
2. Frugally; parcimonioufly ; not laviſhly. 3. With 
abſtinence. 4, Not with great frequency. 5. Cautiouſly ; 
tenderly. hs | | 
(1.) Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or ſhall we faringiy ſhew you far off 
The dauphin's meaning ? | Shakeſp. Henry 
The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees ſhould be lar 
and ſer with fine flowers; but thin and ſparingly, left they 
ceive the trees. | | Bacon's Eſſays. 
(2.) High titles of honour were in the king's. minority par- 
ingly — becauſe dignity then waited on deſert. 
ommend but ſparingiy whom thou do'ſt love? 


V 
le 


But leſs condemn whom thou do'ſt not approve. bam. 
(3.) Chriſtians axe obliged to taſte even the . 
of life but ſharingiß. N | Aterbury. 
(4-) The morality of a grave ſentence, affected by Lucan, is 
more ſparingiy uſed by Virgil. | Fe Dryden. 
Our ſacraments, which had been frequented with fo much zeal, 
were approached more ſparingly. - Aterbury. 


great ones. 


Bacon. 


den. 


. 
bl 
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(J.) Speech of touch towards others ſhould be fharingly 


uſed ; 
for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming home toany 


man. Bacon's Eſſays. 


1. A 
ſmall particle of fire, or kindled matter. 2. Any thing 
ſhining. 3. Any thing vivid or active. 4. A lively, 
ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. It is commonly uſed in con- 
tempt. 5. A lover. 
(r.) If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf fo weak, could 
import any great danger, they muſt conſider not ſo much how 
ſmall the ſpark is that flieth up, as how apt things about it are 
to take fire. | Hooker 
I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears I'll turn | 
To ſparks of fire. Sbaleſp. 
I was not forgetful of the parks which ſome mens diftempers 
formerly ſtudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
' Thoſe ſeeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe : 
And firſt, few ſcatt'ring ſ arks about were blown, 


Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe, Dryden. 
Oh, may iome part of your celeſtial fire 5 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire. Pope. 
(2.) We have, here and there, a little clear light, ſome 
| ſparks of bright knowledge. | Locle. 
(3.) If any fark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and fay, I ſent thee thuher. Shakeſþ. 


(4.) How many 8 t arls have we ſeen, that in the ſame 


day have been both the idols and the ſcorn of the fame flaves ? 
5 L Eftrange. 
e * 
Fell ſick. 
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As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of any provi- 

ſions made for the honours of ſuch / arks. Collier. 
The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux 


Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Prior. 
I who have been the poet's ſpark to-day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. 


Unlucky as Fungoſo in the play, | 
Theſe ſparks with awkward vanity difplay 


What the fine gentlemen, were yeſterday. Pope 


To SPARK. 2. n. [from the noun.] To emit particles of 


Not in vſe. 
—  — —— Fair is my love, | 
When the roſe in her cheek appears, | 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth ſpark. " Spenſer. 
SPa'RKFUL. adj. [| ſpark and full. } Lively; briſk ; airy. 
Not uſed. free] 3 
Hitherto will our frarkfud youth laugh at their great grand- 
father's Engliſh, who had more care to do well than to ſpeak 
minion-like. Camden's Remains. 
SPARK ISH. adj. | from part.] 1. Airy; gay. A low 
word, It is commonly applied to men, rather than wo- 
men. 2. Showy ; well drefſed ; fine. | 
(r.) Is any thing more ſparkiſh and better humour d than 


fire ; to ſparkle. 


Venus's accoſting her fon in the deſarts of Libya? Walſh. 
(..) A daw, to be ſparkiſh, trick d himſelf up with all the 
gay feathers he could muſter. $80 L' Eftrange. 
SPa'RKLE. 2. J [from /park.} 1. A ſpark ; a ſmall par- 
ticle of fire. 2. Any luminous particle. Wt” 
(:.) - He with repeated ftrokes 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires provokes ; 


Short flame ſucceeds, a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying V artles in their fall receives: 
wught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 
fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſxies. Dryden. 
(. .) To detract from the dignity thereof, were to injure ev*n 
God himſelf, who being that light which none can approach 
- unto, hath ſent out theſe lights whereof we are e, even as 
fo many ſparkles reſembling the bright fountain from which they 
riſe | Hooker, 


When reaſon's lamp, which, like the fun in ſky 
Throughout man's little world her beams did ſprea 
Is now become a ſparkle, which doth lie 


Under the aſhes, half extin& and dead. Davies. 
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Ah then! thy once loy'd Eloiſa ſee ! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 
See from my cheek the tranſient roſes die, 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye. 
To STARK LE. v. n. [from the noun.] 


Pope. 
1. To emit ſparks. 


2. To iſſue in ſparks. 3. To ſhine; to glitter. 4. To 
riſe up, as wine when poured into a glaſs. 
3 The bold deſign 
Pleas d highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and joy 
Spar lied in all their eyes. Milton. 


(3-) A hair ſeen in a microſcope loſes its former colour, and 
is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture of ſome bright 
ſparkling colours, ſuch as appear froin the refraction of _—_— 

a ocke. 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who ſparkles in all the 

ſhining things of dreſs and equipage. Watts. 
SPA'RKLINGLY, adv. | from fparkling. ] With vivid and 
twinkling luſtre, 

Diamonds ſometimes would look more ſ}arklingly than they 
were wont, and ſometimes far more dull than ordinary. Boyle. 

 SPA'RKLINGN8&sSS. 2. /. | from ſparkling. ] Vivid and 
twinkling luſtre. | 
I have obſerved 2 manifeſtly greater clearneſs and ſparkling- 
neſs at ſome times than at others, though I could not refer it to 
the ſuperficial clearneſs or foulneſs of the ſtone. Boyle. 


Sr ROW. u. J. [rpeanpa, Saxon; paſſer, Latin.) A ſmall 


bird. 
— Diſmay'd not this 

Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 

As ffarrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Shakeſp. 

There is great probability that a thouſand ſparrows will fly 
away at the fight of a hawk among them. Watts. 

SPA'RROWHAWK, or /parhazoh. n. ſ. [rpeanÞapoc, Saxon.] 
The female of the muſket hawk. I anmer. 
SPA'RROWGRASS. 7. J. [Corrupted from aſparagug. 
Your infant peaſe to ſparrowgraſs prefer, 
Which to the ſupper you may beſt defer. 
SPA'RRY. adj. [from ſpar.) Confifting of ſpar. 

In which manner ſpar is uſually found herein, and other mi- 
nerals ; or ſuch as are of fome obſervable figure ; of which ſort 
are the ff arry ſtriæ, or icicles called ſtalactitæ. Voodav. 

SPASM. 2. /. | /paſme, Fr onaoua.) Convulſion ; violent 
and involuntary contraction of any part. 
1 | All the maladies 
Of ghaſtly /pa/m, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart ſick agony. | | 
Wounds are ſubject to pain, inflammation, /faſm. 
22 Surgery. 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becauſe wind occaſions 
a /taſm or convulſion in ſome part. Arbathnot. 
SP Aa'SMODICK. adj. [ /paſmodique, Fr. from ſpaſm.] Con- 
vulſive. | „ | 
Spar. The preterite of Hit. | 
And when he had ſpat on the ground, he anointed his eyes. 


3 | Gofpet. 
SeaT. 3. ſ. The young ſhell-fiſh. 


Milton. 


A reticulated film found upon ſea-ſhells, and uſually 1 


to be the remains of the veſicles of ſome ſort of ſhell- 
fiſh. Woodward on Foffils. 
To SPATIATE. v. n. { /patior, Lat.) To rove ; to range; 
to ramble at large. A word not uſed. 
Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable poſture of 
the body, cauſed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogitition, 
whereby it doth not ſpatiate and tranſcur. Bacon. 
;# Confined to a narrow chamber, he could , atiate at large 
. through the whole univerſe. 
 ToSpa'TTER. v. a. [rpar, ſpit, Saxon.] 
with dirt, or any thing offenſive. 
thing offenſive, 3. To aſperſe; to defame. 
(1.) The pavement ſwam in blaod, the walls around 
Were ſpatter'd o'er with brains. —— 
(2.) His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his friend; 
his backward voice is to ſpatter foul ſpeeches, and to detract. 
| | Shakeſp. 


of the ſpat 


1. To ſprinkle 
2. To throw out any 


| King. 


Bentley. 


Addiſon. 
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To SrArTER. v. ». To ſpit; to ſputter as at any thing 


nauſeous taken into the mouth, 

. They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. 


Mi ton. 


SPa'TTERDASHES. #. / | [patter and daſh. ] Coverings 


for the legs by which the wet is kept off, 


Spa'TTLING Poppy. n. . ¶ papaver ſpumeum. ] White 


behen. A plant which is a ſpecies of campion. Miller. 


SPA'TULA, 2. . | ſpatha, jpathula, Latin.) A ſpattle or 


ſlice.—Szatala is an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries and 
ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſters or ſtirring medicines toge- 
ther. Quincy. 
In raiſing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my ſpatula, I could 
diſcover no fault in the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SPA'VIN. 3. J [eſpavent, French; Hpavano, Italian,] This 
diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence or cruſt as hard as a 
bone, that grows on the inſide of the hough, not far 
from the elbow, and is generated of the ſame matter by 
which the bones or ligaments are nouriſhed : it is at firſt 
like a tender griſtle, but by degrees comes to hardneſs.” 
| — Farrier's Di#. 
They've all new legs and lame ones; one would take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpawn, | 
And ſpringhalt reign'd among them. | Shakeſp. 
If it had been a ſpawn, and the aſs had petitioned for another 
farrier, it might have been reaſonable. L' Eftrange. 
SPAW. 7. J. | from Spaw in Germany.] A place famous 
for mineral waters ; any mineral water. 
To SPAWL. v. #. [rpœrlian, to ſpit, Saxon.) 
moiſture out of the mouth. 
He who does on iv'ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken / awwlings ſhine. 
What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? 
Why muſt he ſputter, ſpaaul, and ſlaver it, 
In vain againſt the people's favy'rite. Swwi/t. 
SPaWr. 2. J [rparl, Saxon,] Spittle ; moiſture eject. d 
from the mouth. | 
Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; 
Then in the ſpa her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. Dryden. 
Spawn. 2. /. | ſpene, ſpenne, Dutch. 1. Ihe eggs ot fiſh, 
or of frogs. 2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
(1.) | Maſters of the people, Y 
Your multiplying / awwz how can he flatter 
That's thouſand to one good one ? 
God ſaid, let the waters generate 
Reptile, with fawn abundant, living ſou] ! Milton. 
Theſe ponds, in ſpawning time abounded with frogs, and a 
great deal of / awvn. Roy on the Creation. 
(2.) 'T was not the /patrr of ſuch as theſe | 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſht the ſtern ZEacides. = Reſcammon. 
This atheiſtical humour was the / aανν of the groſs ſuperſti- 
tions of the Romiſh church and court. Ti'lot/on. 
To SPAWN. v. a. from the noun.] 1. To produce as 


To threw 


; Dryden. 


Shakeſþ. Coriol. 


fiſhes do eggs. 2. To generate ; io bring torth. In 
contempt. 
(1.) Some report a ſea-maid {jaws him. Shake/p. 


(2.) What practices ſuch principles as theſe may / av, 
when they are laid out to the ſun, you may determine. Sæviyt. 
To SPawn. v. 2. 1. To produce eggs as hilt, 2. To iſſue; 
to proceed. In contempt. 
(1.) The fiſh having / awned before, the fry that goes down 
| hath had about three months growth under ground, when they 
are brought up again. | Brown's Travels. 
(2.) It is fo al a quality, and the mother of ſo many ill ores 
that ſpawn from it, that a child ſhould be brought up in the 
greateſt abhorrence of it. | | Locke. 


SrAwWN ER. 2. [from /pawn,] The female fiſh. 


The barbel, for the preſervation of their ſeed, both the 
ſeawner and the melter cover their ſpawn with land. Walton. 
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To Sray. v. a. { /pado, Latin. } To caſtrate female ani- 


mals. 

Be dumb you beggars of the rythming trade, | 

Geld your looſe wits, and let — — * ſpay d. Cleavel. 

The males mult be gelt, and the ſows ſpay'd; the ſpay'd they 
eſteem as the moſt profitable, becauſe of the great quantity of 
fat upon the inwards. - Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To SPEAK. v. 2. Preterite, /pake or /poke ; iciple paſ- 
live, ſpoken ; [xpecan, Saxon; /preken, Büch. 1. To 
utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs thoughts by words. 
2. To harangue; te make a ſpeech. 3. To talk for or 
againſt ; to diſpute, 4. To diſcourſe ; to make mention. 
5. To give ſound. 6. ToSygark with, To addreſs; to 
converſe with. 

(1.) Speaking is nothing elſe than a ſenſible expreſſion of the 

notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterance of 


voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral determinate fig- 
nificancies. Holder. 


Hannah ſpate in her heart, only her lips moved, but her voice 
was not _— 1 Sam. i. 13. 
(2.) Many of the nobility made themſelves popular by ſdeat- 
ing in parliament, againit thoſe things which were moſt grateful 


to his majetty, and which ſtill paſſed notwithſtanding their con- 
tradition, 


Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 
Yet durſt not for Achilles' armour ſpeak. 


D 


EN 


(3. A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at his — 


requeſt. An honeſt man, fir, is able to ſpeak for himſelf when 
a knave is not. | 


The general and his wife are talking 
And ſhe ffeaks for you ſtoutly. 
— When he had no power, 
He was your enemy; ſtill pake againſt 
| Your liberties and charters. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
(4.) Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? | 
Lot went out and ſpake unto his ſons in law. 
| The fire you ſpeak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 


of it; 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


Gen. xix. 14. 


I quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. Johnſon. 

'Fhe Scripture ſpeaks only of thoſe to whom it ſpeaks. am. 

They could never be loſt, but by an uni deluge, which 
has been ſpoken to already. | Tillbtſon. 


Lucan ſpeaks of a part of Cæſar's army that came to him, from 
the Leman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. 
Had Luther ſroke up to this accuſation, yet Chryſoſtom's ex- 


ample would have been his defence. Aiterbury. 
(F.) Make all your trumpets freal, give them all breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakeſþ. 
(6.) Thou can'ſ not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll {eat with thee at ſea. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
ale with one that came from thence, 
| That freely render d me theſe news for true. Shaleſp. 


Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into the great baſſa; 
Solyman diſdaining to ſpeat with him himſelf. Knolles. 
To SPEAK. v. 4. 
nounce. 2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 3. To addreſs; 
to accoſt. 4. To exhibit ; to make known. 
(1.) Mordecai had ſpoken good. | Efth. vii. 6. 
Conſider of it, take advice, and ſ eat your minds. Judges. 
They ſat down with him upon the ground, and none Gate a 
word. | 59 Job, TR 13. 
When divers were hardened, and believed not, but fpake evil 
of that way before the multitude, he departed. 4, xix. . 
You, from my youth, 


Have known and try d me, ſjeak I more than truth ? Sandys. 


What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 


- 


But words once /poke can never be recall'd. Waller. 
Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, | 

And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. - Waller. 

He no where / eaks it out, or in direct terms calls them ſub- 

= ſpeak all 1 —— has "a+ wr 1 0 

Colours languages, words are only 

by ſuch a people or nation. | 


Clarendon. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Addiſon. 


1. To utter with the mouth; to pro- 


Spectator. 
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(2.) ————— It is my father's muſick 
To ſpeak your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenſed.  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(3-) If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, ſmile upon 
thee, put thee in hope, ſcat thee fair, and fay, What wanteſt 
thou ? Ecclus. xiii. 6. 
(4.) Let heav'n's wide circuit ſ ec "8 
The Maker's high magnificence. Milton. 
1. Poſſible to be ſpoken. 


SeeA'KABLE. adj. [from ſpeal.] 
2. Having the pore of ſpeech. 
Ki — thou pn. of mute ? Milton. 


SrEAK IR. x. /. [from ſpeak.) 1. One that ſpeaks. 2. 
One that ſpeaks in any particular manner. 3. One that 
celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 4. The prolocutor 
of the commons. | 

(1.) Theſe fames grew ſo general, as the authors were loſt in 
the generality of ſpeakers. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
In con ion or reading, find out the true ſenſe, idea which 
the ſreater or writer affixes to his words. : Watts's Lozick. 
Common ſpeakers have only one ſet of ideas, and one ſet of 
words to clothe them in; and theſe are always ready at the 


mouth. Swift, 
(2.) Horace's phraſe is torret jecur ; 
And happy was that curious ſpeaker. 17 Prior. 
(3.) After my death, I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from c tion. Shakeſþ. 


(4.) I have diſabled myſelf like an elected ſpealer of the 


Syea'xinG Trumpet. u. , A ſtentorophonick inſtrument ; 
a trumpet by which the voice may be propagat:d to a 
great diſtance, .- | 5 

That with one blaſt through the whole houſe does bound, 
And firſt taught healing trumpet how to found. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. SpfARx. n. /. (per, Welſh ; rpene, Saxon; ſpere, Dutch; 


ſpare, old French; ſparum, low Lat.] 1. A long weapon 
with a ſharp point, uſed in thruſting or throwing ; a 
lance. 2. A lance generally with prongs, to kill fiſh. 
(1.) — —- Thoſe brandichers of ſpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our hinderers. 


Th' Egyptian, like a hill, himſelf did rear, | 
Like ſome tall tree; upon it ſeem'd a . ear. Covuley. 
¶äã⁵ð Nor wanted in his graſp | 
What ſeem'd both ſhield and ſpear. Milton. 
be flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 
| rous'd-up lion, reſolute and flow, 3 
Advances full on the protended ſpear. Thomſen. 
(2.) The borderers watching, until they be paſt up into ſome 


narrow creek, below them, a ſtrong corded net athwart the 
ſtream, with which, and their loud ſhouting, they ſtop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the humer's 
mercy, who, by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with ſuch indiffe- 
rency, as if a woman with child be preſent, the babe in her 
womb is S a point alſo obſerved by the 
ear hunters in taking of ſalmons. | Carew. 
To SPEAR. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill or pierce with 


a ſpear. 

To SPe AR. v. #. To ſhoot or ſprout. This is commonly 
INES. 5 bt up Sd Gem ad te ents 

| Let not | | „ and the air dry and 
ſpoil the ſhoot. 1 | imer 


Sp a'RGrASS. r and 5.1 Long ſtiff gra 4 
” Tickle our LETS to * — el. 274d 


then beſlubher our garments with it. Shakeſd. Henry IV. 
SPEA'RMAN. 2. . [ [pear and man.) One who uſes a 
lance in fight. . . | 

The /; carman s arm by thee, great God, direfted, 
_ Sends forth a certain wound. | Pricr. 
SpEAa'FMINT. 2. / [mentha Romana, Latin.] A plant; a 


ſpeeies of mint. 


S P E 


SyrAa'nWoRrT, 3. / [ranunculus flammens, Lat.] An herb. 

| Ainſworth. 

SPE'CIAL. adj. [ ſpecial, Fr. fpecialis, Latin.] 1. Noting a 

ſort or _ 2. Particular ; peculiar. 3. Appropri- 

ate; deſigned for a particular purpoſe. 4. Extraordi- 
nary ; uncommon. 5. Chief in excellence. 


(.) A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies. Watts. 
(2.) commonly with a certain ſfecial grace of her own, 


ing her lips, and grinning inſtead of filing. Sidney. 
"FT e ſeveral books of ſcripture having had each ſome -ſeveral 
occaſion and particular purpoſe which cauſed them to be written, 
the contents thereof are according to the exigence of that ſjecial 
end whereunto they are intended. Hooker 


” . 


— Of all men alive 
I never yet beheld that ſpecial face, 


Which I could fancy more than any other. . Shakeſp. 
Naught fo vile that on the earth doth live, | 
But to the earth ſome {ecial good doth give. Shake/þ. 


The fourth commandment, in reſpect of any one definite and 

ſ; ectal day of every week, was not ſimply and perpetually -. 
' ite. 

Our Saviour is repreſented every where in Scripture, as the 
ecial patron of the poor and the afflicted, and as laying their 
intereſts to heart more nearly than thoſe of any other of his 
members. | | | Atterbury. 
(3.) O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 
was made denizen by a ſj eciai act of parliament. Dawes. 
Such things are evident by natural . which men of a ma- 
ture age, in the ordinary ule of their faculties, with the com- 
mon help of mutual ſociety, may know and be ſufficiently 
aſſured of, without the help of any ſpecial revelation. Wilkins. 
(4.) That which neceſſity of ſome { ecial time doth cauſe to 

be enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 


The other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to attribute all the work Sp; c1'picar. 
Hammond. Sp; cvrick. 


of converſion to grace. 


Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as it cannot be 


actually exerciſed, but on particular times, ſo it ſhould be chiefly 


on ffecial opportunities. 
He bore 
A paunch of the fame bulk before; 
Which ſtill he had a decial care 
To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fare. 
(s.) — — The king hach drawn 
The ſpecial head of all the land together. 
SPECIALLY. adv. [ from ſpecial. | 


Straits Sermons, 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
1. Particularly above 


others. 2. Not in a common way; pecuharly. 
(i.) Specially the day that thou before the Lord. 
| Dent. 
A brother beloved, ſpecially to me. Phil. xvi. 


(2.) If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the 

jury may, to deliver themſelves from an attaint, find it Aon 

— | ; : | H Y 

Spe CIALTY. ; n. .. [ ſpecialite, Fr. from ſpecial.) Par- 
Syecia'Liry. J ticularity. 

On theſe two general heads all other ſpecialties are dependent. 


| | Hooker, 
| ———— T he packet is not come, | 
Where that and other ſfecialties are bound. Shakeſþ. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglefted. Shakeſp. 
| When men were ſure, that in cafe they reſted upon a bare con- 


tract without ſpeciality, the other might wage his law, 
they would not reſt upon ſuch contracts without reducing the 
diebt into a ſdeciality which accorded many ſuits. Hale. 
Spy'crgs. x. . [ ſpecies, Latin.] 1. A fort ; a ſubdiviſion 


'of z general term. 2. Claſs of nature; fingle order of 


being. 3. Appearance to the ſenſes; any viſible or ſen- 
_  fible repreſentation. 4. Repreſentatiqn to the mind. 5. 
Shew ; viſible exhibition. Not in uſe ; and perhaps, in 
the quotation, miſprinted for {pefacles. / 6. Circulat- 


ing money, 7. Simples that have place in a compound 


medicine. | : 
(.) A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies ; it is one 
common nature that agrees to ſeveral fingular individual beings : 
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Hudibras. 


- to hidden propriety ; a 


32 
ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea or ffecies as it agrees to Bucephalus, 
Trot, and Snowball. # Wat 
(2.) He intendeth the care of 
letteth looſe the guard of individuals or ſingle exiſtencies. 


Brown. 
The Phenix Pindar is a whole ſþectes alone. Conviey. 
For we are animals no lets, | 
Although of different ſtecies. Hudibras. 
Thou nam'f a race which mult proceed from me, 
Yet my whole ſpecies in myſelf I ſee. Dr den, 


A mind of ſuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conſtitute a different ſpecies, though united to a human body in 
the farhe laws of connexion : and a mind of human capacities 
would make another ſpecies, if united to a different body in diffe- 
rent laws of connexion. Bentley's Sermons. 


iet or common natures, but 


(3.) An apparent diverſity between the feces viuble and au- 


dible is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. | Bacon. 

It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body hath of colour, 
ſo much hath it of opacity, and by ſo much the wore unfit it is 
to tranſmit the ſpecies. Ray on the Creation. 

The /; ecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer to 
the lens than thoſe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter; but the f ecies of the letters il] u- 
minated with indigo and violet appeared fo confuſed and indii- 
tin, that I could not read them. Newton's Optic hs. 


(4.) Wit in the poet, or wit- writing, is no other than the fa- 
culty of imagination in the writer, which ſearches over all the 


memory for the ſpecies or ideas of thoſe things which it deſigns to 
repreſent. Dryden. 
(5. ) Shews and ſſtec ies ſerve beſt with the people. Bacen. 
(6.) As there was in the ſplendour of the Roman empire a leſs 
quantity of current ſpecies in Eui ope than there is now, Rome 
poſſeſſed a much greater proportion of the circulating / ectes of 
its tune than any European city. | Arbuthbnot, 
| adj. | ſpecifigue, Pr. ſpecies and facio.] 1. 
That which makes a thing of che ipecies 
of which it is. 2 [In medicine.] Appropriated to the 
cure of ſome particular diſtemper. It is uſually applied 
to the arcana, or medicines that work by occult qua- 


lities. | 


(1.) That thou to truth the perfect way may'ſt know, 

To thee all her ſpecifck farms I'll ſhow, Denham, 
The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this power, is ſubject 

to the command of the will, though, as to the fpecifick nature 
of its acts, it is determined by the object. - Scuth, 
By whoſe direction is the nutriment fo regularly diſtributed 
into the reſpective parts, and how they are kept to their /pecrfict 
uniformities ? | | Guarville, 
Theſe principles I conſider not as occult qualities, ſuppoſed 
to reſult from the {{ecifick forms of things, but as general jaws 
of nature by which the things themſelves are formed; their trutli 
appearing to us by phenomena, though their cauſes be not yer 
diſcovered. Nexwt'n's Opticks, 
As all things were formed according to theſe ſj ecifical plat- 
forms, ſo their truth muſt be meaſured from their conformity to 
them. 5 | | a : Norris. 
Steciſci gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
n of — bodies have, and 5 =: fry 


they are plainly diſtinguiſhable from all other bodies of different 


kinds. | | Quincy, 
The ſpecifick qualities of plants reſide in their native ſpirit, oi! 
and eſſential ſalt : for the water, fixt falt and earth appear to be 
the ſame in all plants. | Arbuthnet. 
Specifick difference is that primary attribute which diitinguithes 
each ſpec:es from one another, while they (and ranked under the 
fame general nature or genus. Though wine differs from cthe: 
liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but a 
eral or geherick difference; for it does not diltinguiſh wine 


| cyder or perry: the ſpecifick difference of wine therefore is 
"ns —— 


ure from the grape; as cyder is preſſed from apples, and 
pears. : ee: Watts. 

(2.) The operation of pur ng medicines have been referred 
i fag virtue, and the like ſhifts of 

ignorance. | 
t B b 2 
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Becca Nat, Hift. 5 


S.P E SP 
If fe 6000 Sick a good deeoction of farſa, with the uſual 70 SPECK. . a. To ſpot; to ſtain in NO: 


Jr ecificts, ſhe might enjoy a good health. Wiſeman. Flow'r 
SPECI'FICALLY. adv. [from /pecifick.] In ſuch a manner Carnation, purple, azure, or 1 b 

as to conſtitute a ſpecies ; according to the nature of the Syz'cxLE. . / [from /peck.] Small {| ; little {por. 

pecies. ToSpEg'CKLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To god, with ſmall 

His faith muſt be rot only living, but lively too; it muſt be ſpots. 
put into 2 poſture by a particular exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues So dreadfully he towards him did 
that are ſpecifically requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 9 up aloft his ſpeclled breaſt, 
South's Sermons. And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 


Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſfecifically, differ As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. Fairy Queen. 


from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes, which have no conceit o . Spec ll d vanity 
truth, as an aggregate of divers ſimple conceits, nor of any Will ficken ſoon and die, | 
other univerſal. Grew. And leprons fin will melt from earthly mould. Milton. 

He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with the ſame affecti- Saw'ſt taou not late a ſpechi d ſerpent rear | 
ons then as ever ſince ; and that, if an axe head be ſuppoſed to His gilded ſpires to climb on yon fair tree? 
float upon water which is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſuper- Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden 
natural. Bentley. The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

To SPEC1'FICATE. v. a, [from ſpecies and facia. 11 The cieſted bafiliſk and ſfeckled ſnake; 
mark by notation of diſtinguiſhing particularities. Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 

Man, by the inſtituted law of his creation, and the common And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall play. 
influence of the divine goodneſs, is enabled to act as a reaſonable + | Pore s Meffias. 
creature, without any particular, ſpecificating, concurrent, new The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 
imperate act of the divine ſpecial providence. Hale. Transform'd to combs, the pech d and the white. Pope. 

aka ca'T10ON. n. J [from ſpecifick ; ſpecification, Fr.] SPECKT, or /þeight, u. /. A woodpecker. . Minſworth. 
. DiſtinQ notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. Ses'CTACLE. 2. J | ſpectacle, Fr. "ſretaculum, Lat.] 1. A 
2. Particular mention. ſhew ; a gazing ſtock; any thing exhibited to the view 


(x.) This Pecification or limitation of the queſtion hinders as eminently remarkable. 2. Any thing perceived by the 
the diiputers from wandering-away from the preciſe point of en- fight. 3. [In the plural.] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight. 


quiry. Watts. (1.) In open place produc'd they me, 
( 2.) The conſtitution here fpeaks generally without the feci- To be a publick ſpectac le to all. Shakeſp. Henry vi. 
fication of any place. Ayliffe's Parergon. We are made a — unto angels, and men. 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
To Srecirv. v. a. [ from ſpecies ; ſpecifier, French. ] (2.) Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 
To mention; to ſhew by ſome particular marks of diſ- A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy d, 
tin ion. K ago: ſpeetacle — that * houſe of * Fa. Qu. 
As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſecified is neceſſa en pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not g | 
ſo the we Ps, that they are ſuch muſt be 9 * — 2 Such Pet acles, — they are juſt, are fad. Den ban. 
St. Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters were. Burnet, he ſixth age ſhifrs 


3. 
reece knto the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon, 
3 dar Bits 5 phy w- . s y With ſpeckaclas on noſe and pouch on fide. Haleſe. 
Spe'ci1MEN. 3. / [ /pecimen, Lat.] 2mple ; a part of | We have helps for fight above ſpectacles and glaſſes. Bacon. 
| thing exhibited, that A ns bs * dg Shakeſpeare was naturally learned: he needed not the ſpecta- 
__ 1 1 6 * cles of books to read Nature; he looked inwards and found her 
Several perſons have exhibited ſpecimens of this art before mul- there. Dryden on Dramatich Poe j 
titudes of beholders. Addiſon, Spectator. 5 00. 


; le- did h 
Spe'C19Us. adj. | /pecieux, Fr. fſpecioſus, Lat.] 1 Showy; 3 2 — IE — that he was — 


"= to the view. 2. Plaufible ; r not This is the reaſon of the deciy of fight in old men, and thews 


my right; ſtriking at firſt view. why their fight is mended by ſpectacler. Newton. 
The reit, far greater part, This day, then let us not be told, ©] 
Will deem in outward rites and \ſeecious forms, | That you are ſick and I 2 old; 
Religion panes fa | Milton. Nor think on our a ng ills, - 
— She next I took to wife, And talk of # fe) wane — Pills, Sai. 
© that I never had ! fond wiſh too late !  Sre'CTacLED, adj. { from the noun.) Furniſhed with 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, | ſpectacles 
That / ecious monſter, my accompliſh d ſnare. Milton. An tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 
- (2 9 — * _ ** Are ſpectac led to ſee him. |  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
. * N ray by * se excites, Milton SpxrcTa'TrIOon. 2. , | Hpeckatio, Lat.] Regard ;. reſpe&. 
8 r cloſe ambition varni o'er wit : 0 This ſimple ſpectation of the lungs 18 a erenced from that 
omewhat of 28 they muſt have to recommend themſelves which eurify. Harvey. 
to princes; for folly will not eaſily go down in its natural form. nn 


Dryden. SeecTa'ToR. n. /. ” ona Fr. ot, Latin. 3 A 
Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is covered with IJooker-on ; a beho der oY 
the ec:ous names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. ; — ; 
his is the only ſpectous objection Rich our Romiſh adverſa- Thain 8 can Ee though devis d 
ries urge againſt the doctrine of this church in the point of celi- And play'd, to take ſpectators. 
Atter 


| bacy. bury. P 
Spe'cIOUSLY. adv. [from e With fair appear- ſhot. | Shakeſp. & 33s 
* An old gentlema 


n n mounting on horſeback, got up 1 ; z 


ators i..4 they would count fousſcore and 


hypocriſy and infincezity ; eſpecially to dat defired the 
rere 133 oy 


perſon votion under which. any kind eight before they Dryden. 

nes to be diſguiſed, and put off more ſpecio Hammond. He mourns his 9 loſt fo fi; 
hn x. /. [rpecec, Saxon. A mali ion ; a To make him now r.of a war. Deen. 
: | What pleaſure hath the owner more than the ſheftater ? Seed. 


oor faeck does not blind a man. Gov. of the ler. SPECTA'TORSHIP. #4 from Ipectator. ] aa of be- 
r , when holding. 

No flocks left of ir habitual ſtains ; | Thou band d 3” ur br: of hanging, Se Brie hi wore 

But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. Dryden's Zneid. long in ſpectasor ip, and erueller in — Shakepp. 
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Seu'CTRE. . /. Hectre, Fr. ſpectrum, Lat.] Apparition ; 
appearance of perſons dead. 
The ghoſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, 
With bold fanatick ſpect res to rejoice. 
The very 
exact reſemblance to ſome real being it repreſents. 
Theſe are nothing but ſpectres the underſtanding raiſes to i If 
to flatter its own lazineſs. 
Speer Run. 3. / [Latin.] An image; a viſible form. 
This priſm had ſome veins running along within the glaſs, 
from the one end to the other, which ſcattered ſome of the ſun's 


light 1 larly, but had no ſenſible effect in increabng the 
length of the coloured ſectrum. Newton's Optichs. 
Sps' ent. adj. 7a Lat.] 1. Having the _ 
ties of a mirrour or looking-glaſs. 2. Affiſting fight, 
Improper. 
(1.) It were but madneſs now t' impart 
The {kill of ſpecular itone. 


Donne. 

Quickſilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſſels, be turned 
into a. red body; and from this red body may be obtained a 
mercury, bright and ff ecular as before. Boyle. 
A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome years ſince 
for optical uſes, and very well wrought, 1 none of thoſe 


rings; and thence I underſtood that theſe rings ariſe not from 


the ſpecular ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſurfaces of 


the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum was 2 and 3 the 
thickneſs of the glaſs between them. 
(2. The hidden way 
Of nature would' thou know, hw firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature? thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well · diſſected keinels ; lo 
In each obſerve the ſlender threads . 
Of frtt· beginning trees. Philips: 
To SpE/CULATE. v. . [ ſpeculer, Fr. /peculer, Latin.) To 
meditate ; to RC; to take a view of any thing 
with the mind. EN 
Conſider the quantity, and not ulate an intrin 
relation. n 27 7 on Bodies, 
As news- writers record facts which afford great matter of 
ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate 1 and, by their 
variety of eonjectures, become conſummate ſtateſmen. Ad4i/ox. 


' To Spe'cuLarTE. v. a. To conſider attentively ; to look 


through with the mind. 


Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but to have his 
thoughts ſublime ; and not only behold, but feculate their 
nature with the eye of the u Brown. 


nderſtanding. 
e TION. 2. f, (L fpeculation, Fr. from ſpeculate ] 


Examination by the eye; view. 2. ; ſpy. 
This word is fonnd no where elſe, and probably is here 
miſprinted for ſpeeulator. Meta view:; inteledtual 


examination; contempl 
formed by meditation. 
to practice. 6. Power o 
(2.) They who have, as 


ation. 4. A train of thoughts 


Not in uſe. 


ſtars 
Throne and ſet high? fervants n 
Which are to France the ſpies and 
322 mo ſtate. 8 th Jae. Kiny 2 
things bein uaded, that what t 
44 2 obedience to the A for 12 and that all men mould 


do the like; there remained after 
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Locke. 


"5. Mena ſcheme not reduced 
have not, | whom their great. 


Hooker, F 


the fartune wad boldneſs 


- 


8 
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(6.) Thy bones are marrowleſs; thy blood is cold; 


Thou haſt no ſpeculatius in thoſe eyes 
Thou ſtar ſt with. 


Dryden. SPR CULATIVE. adj. 
cal uſe of the word for a ſ}efre doth imply an 


Shahkeſp. 

LHeculatiß, Fr, from ſpeculate.] 1. 
Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative. 2. Theoretical ; 

notional ; ideal ; not practical. 

(2.) If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet the mind 

of man being by nature fteculative, and delighted with con- 

, tewplation in itſelf, they were to be known even for mere know- 

ledge fake. Hooker. 


It encourages freculative perſons who have no turn of mind to 
increaſe their fortunes. Addiſon. 


(2.) Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that reaſon and 
nature would that the beſt ſhould govern, but no wiſe to create a 
right. Bacon's boly War. 

Theſe are not ſpeculative flights, or imaginary notions, but 
are plain and undeniable laws, that are founded in the nature of 
rational beings. Law. 

SPE'CULATIVELY. adv. [ from ſpeculative. J 1. Contem- 


platively; with meditation. 2. Ideally; 2. 5 
theoretically ; not practically. 


SeecuLa'To. 3. /. {from ſpeculate.) 1. One who forms 
theories. 2. [ 33 French.) An obſerver; a 
contemplator. A ſpy ; a watcher. 

(1.) He is 4 in puzzling others, if they be not through- 

paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. More. 


(2.) Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquicers affirm it, 
yet the writers of minerals, and natural ſpeculators, conceive the 
ſtones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 


(3-) All the boats had one ſpeculator, to give notice when 
hed. 


the fiſh Broome on Odyſſey. 
SpeE'CULATORY. adj. [from /peculate.] Exerciſing ſpecu- 
lation. 
SPE'CULUM. . | Latin. A mirrour ; ; a looking- 


glaſs; that in Lich . K. are formed by re- 
flection. 
A rough and coloured object may ſerve for a Lr to re 
fle& the artificial 1ainbow. le on Colours. 
See. The preterite and part. paſſive of /peed. 


His hocſe full of windgalls, fed with the ſpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Slakeſp. 


Barbaroſſa, fed of that he deſired, Raid not long at Conſtan 


tinople, but ſhaped his courſe towards Italy. Lnolles. 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was ſped; 
His flying hat, his wings upon his heels. Dryden. 


SPEECH. z. . [from ſpeat.) 1. The power of articulate 
utterance ; the power of expreſüng thoughts by vocal 
words, 2. Language; words conhdered as expreſſing 
thoughts, 3. Particular language as diftin& 'frem others. 
4. Any thing ſpoken. 5. Talk; mention. 6: Oration ; 
harangue. 7. Declaration of thoughts. 

- (1-) There is none comparable to the variety of inſtructive 
expreſſions by .ſþcech, wherewith man alone is endowed, for the 
communication ot his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

3 — our ideas are firſt by various: ſenſations and 
Y 1 them to each other by the means of 
2 un s, or written marks, which we call 1 ; and a 


t part of our knowledge is both obtained and cammunicated 
by theſe means, which are called Beech. | Watts. 


"(> In Nw be * r FE Accidence. 
to human ears 


Cannot 9 — of ſteech be told. Milton. 
(3-) There is neither Leech nor language, but their voices 


W heard among them. I Prayer. 
.) A Piave your e pileptick yi 
| Smile you my Perrier as I were a fool. 2 K. Lear. 


(5. The duke did of me demand 
urterbat was hs ſpeech among the Londaners, | 
Concerning the French journey. | Shakeſp. 
»"Seech'of | Sithatii's-felf ought to be ſeldom. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(6.) The conſtant deſign of theſe orators, in all their ſpeeches, 
"Was to drive ſome one p For Perch imyl Swift, 


(7. ) I, 9 * reply d. 


+ 35 Þ 
SpE'ECHLES5, adj. | from ſpeech. ] 
power of ſpeaking ; made mute or "Gain. 
dumb. 
{1.) He fell down, foam'd at mouth, and was | eech/eſs. 
Shakefþ. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo's 
riefts are become ſpeec Raleigh. 
A fingle viſion tranſports them : it finds them in the eagernels 
and height of their devotion; they are 4 peechleſs for - time 
that it continues, and proſtrate when it departs. ryden. 
— with wonder, and half dead with fear. 420065 
I kneel'd before him; 
faintly 


1. Deprived of the 
2. Mute; 


Tae he ſaid riſe: diſmiſs d me = 
Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand. "NP Cortlanus. 
From her eyes | | 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſlages. Shateſþ. 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no wonder he remain 
ſpeechleſs ; as any one muſt do, who from an infant ſhould be 
bred up among mutes. Holder on Speech. 


To SPEED. v. . __ and part. paſſ. ed and /þeeded. 
. /poeden, Dutch.] 1. To make haſte ; to move with 
celerity. 2. Tine, to grow rich, Saxon.) To have 
good ſucceſs. 3. To ſucceed well or ill. 4. To have 
any condition good or bad. 
(1.) So well they ſ-ed that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim la y 6 
Devoid of outward ſenſe and native ſtrength, 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. Queer. 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Have I, 
in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought? l 


ſpeeded hither with the very extremeſt inch of 2 Shatkeſ} . 


If pray s 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 


Would ſj eed before thee, and be bathe heard. Milton. 
— See where Idwall /pced: ] a truſty foldier. A. Phibps. 
(2.) Timon is ſhrunk, indeed ; 

And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſheed. Shakeſp. 
Now if this ſuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, 

How quickly ſhould you /teed. 1 4 bake. 
When fir{t this tempter croſs d the gulph from bell, 

I told you then he ſhould prevail, and 2. . 3 

In his bad errand. Milton. 


3.) Make me not lighted like the baſiliſk: 
I've Jook'd on thouſands, who have /j cd the better | 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 
Mlacicaus ſhewed them what an offence it was raſhly to depart 
gut of the city, which might be unto them dangerous, although | 
they ſhould ed never fo well. Knolles. 
Theſe were violators of the firſt temple, and thoſe that pro- 
faned and abuſed the ſecond, fted.no better. South. 
(4-) Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes ſped, 
The mightieſt flill upon the ſmalleſt fed. 


J Sr. v. 4. 1. To diſpatch in haſte.; to ſend 
quickly. 2. To haſten ;; to put into quick motion. 
To furniſh in haſte. 4. 2 1 difpatch ; to defitoy ; 
ill; to miſchief; to ruin. . T6execute;- to difp 


away 


2 


atc b. 
6. To aflift ; to help forward. * 7. To mate e 
to make ety * * be 
(1. — 's ſe a thing ed, 
Na meer 2 1 * 
But not diſpos d to ruth or merey then * = i 


He ſped him thence honie to his habitation, | 
i; (3) ——=She 

| ſo much, will Fed her foo 
ak Tel Hübe you. =, Shake Fe Salt — well. 
Down fr th by e Sr gd" 

om ek W1 
Throws his ; Tight is many an iy led. 5 e 
— The y'd no more, ner 221 3.) 


Bat ſed his — : eee ee B04. 
pa = Wako Pookap thru: his heart.be found; 
The lukewarm blood lood came ruſhing thro E Dryd. 
A dire dilemma! either Im fe; x 
If foes, they write; if friends; they read . Pope. 
(.) Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters which 


aller. 


S P E 
relate to judicial proceedings, and are /þed in open court at the 
inſtance of one orboth of * parties. * Hliſfe Parergon. 
(6.) Lucina ho 
Reach'd her midwife hands to ſpeed the throws. Dryden. 
Propitious Neptune ſteer' d their courſe by night 
With riſing gales, that {ed their happy flight. Dryden. 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe fiom ſoul to foul, 

And ＋ a ſigh from Indus to the Pole. Pope. 

(7.) If bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
houſe, neither bid him God / eed. St. Paul. 

He was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the roll, by . 
unuſual concurrence of providential events, bappened to be pe 

SPEED. 3. /. [ /þced, Dutch. ] 1. Quickneſs; celerity. 
2. Haſte; hurry ; diſpatch. 3. The courſe or dow of a 
horſe. 4. Succeſs; event of any action or inci 

(r.) Earth receives 

As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey bonne 

Ot inc ſpeed, her warmth and light; 

Speed! to deſcribe whole ſwiftneſs number fails. Milton. 

We obſerve the horſe's patient ſervice at the h, * goed 
upon the highway, his docibleneſs, and defire of glory. 

(2.) When they ſtrain to their utmoſt ſeed, ve is ſtill the 
wonted diſtance between them and their aims: N. their eager 
purſuits bring them no acqueſts. of Piety. 

(3.) He that rides at high ſpeed, and with yy” ol, kills a 
ſparrow flying. Shakefp. Heary IV. 

(4.) The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 

Of the queen's ſpeed, is gone. Shakeſp. 

O Lord, I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

See'eDILY. adv. [from /peedy.}] With haſte quickly, 


— Poſt ſpeedily to huſband, 
Shew him — bid. 8 | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Send fþeeatly to Bertran ; charge him ſtrictly 
Not to proceed. Dryden g Spaniſh Friar. 
SpE'eDINESS. 2. J [from Speedy. ] The — of being 


ſpeedy. 
„ , [veronica, Lat.] Flaellin: 
of 5 raining 


Spe“ E DwWEg LT. 7: 
In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was e 
ds of the ivy-leaved 
Derham's P co "he 


millet-ſeed; but twas found to be only the 
ſreedwell, or ſmall henbit. | 
Spe'eDY. adj. | from ſpeed. } Quick; fwift ; nimble ; 
"= of ditpatch. | 
| = How near's the other army ? | 
— Near, and on ſpeedy foot: the main deſcry 


Stands on the hourly thought. Shake Lear. 
- — Back with Panne ail * ** 


 Zophiel, of cherubim the fitted 
Came flying... ns. Milton's Par. 20% 


Let — what tho u baſk done, 
Veen nas t deaths ran arm'd through ev'ry ſtreet, 
| ith paiſon d darts, which not the good could ſhun, 
- The ſeedy could outtly, or valiant meet. 7 Dryden. 
A bi 


ada 1. /. | picus martius, Latin. | 
_ SPELL. 3 / xpel, Saxon, a word.] 1. A charm con- 


— of tome words of occult Deny 1 Horace uſes 


A plant. 


Sunt verda E voce, ele, hunc lune e. 


\ 


Poſfes. 
2. Gnas a work ; a vicifitude'of labour. A tow word. 
tn) Stert not; ber Ziehe half be holy: 


Vou hear my. ſpell is law ful: do not ſhun herr,. 
Until you ſee er die again ; for then = 4 
You kill her double. * | 


Some have delivered the poli 

abe of charms, ' ſpelk, ; 
\ Hades, and daſhes?" NN 

i "0 
pr 


; — = SE 25 roy: 
1 | u 
7 — n e 


Thai like a ſpirit 3 
Of my own teaching, — 


8 P K 
Then reach d her midwife hands to ſpeed the throes, 
And ſpoke the pow'rful / e{{s that babes to birth diſcloſe. 
| 5 Dryden. 
(2.)\Their toil is ſo extreme as cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by Hell: the reſidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Carew. 


To SPELL, v. a. pret. and part. palf ſpelled or pelt. [/pellen, 


Dut.] 1. To write with the proper letters. 


by naming letters ſingly. 3. To charm. | 
(1.) In the criticiſm of ſpelling, the word ſatire ought tp be 
with i, and not with y; and if this be ſo, then it is falſe ſpelled 
throughout. | Dryden's Juv. Dedic, 
( 2.) —— 1 never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair fac'd, 


2. b To 


' She'd ſwear the gentleman thould be her ſiſter, Shakeſþ. 
[85.0 = I have you faſt: 
Uachain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 
Shak. Hen. VI. 


And try if they can gain your hberty. 

—_ 2 Fin che planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of pow'r, 
Dire ſtepdames in the magick bow! infuſe. Dry 

To SPELL. v. n. 1. To form words of letters, 2. 
read. 3. To read unſkiltully. | 

(1.) What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell ; 
And he a god, who could but read or /þell. Dryden. 

By paſting on the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of four 
dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby his eldeſt 
ſon in coats, has played himſelf into ſpelling. Locke. 

Tbe Latin, being written of the ſame character with the mo- 
ther- tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpelling book, it is legible. 
| | Spectator. 

Another cauſe, which hath. maimed our language, is a fool - 

iſh opinion that we ought to ſþe// exactly as we tpeak. Swift. 

(2.) If I read aught in heav'n, | 
Or heav'n write aught of tate, by what the ſtars, 
Voluminous or ſingle characters, 

In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Sorrows and labours, oppoſition, hate, | | 

Attends thee. M:lton's Par. Loft. 

— When gowns, not arms, repel'd | 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to ſettle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow ſtates, hard to be /þe/F d. 

And may at laſt my weasy age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

Where I may fit and rightly fell 

Of every ftar that heay'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew. 


To 


word. 


, 
J. 8 


Sye'LTER. mn. . A | 
| Metals in fuſion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
We | | 3 os ton. 
20 SPEND. v. a. [rpendan, Saxon; ftendere, Italian. 
5. To conſume; to exhauſt; to waſte. 2. To beſtow 
| as expenſe; to expend, as colt, 3. To beſtow for any 
purpoſe ; often with . 4. To effuſe. 5. To ſquan- 
der ; to laviſh. 6. To paſs ; to ſuffer to paſs away. 7. 
To waſte ; to wear out; to exhauſt of force. 8. To fa- 


tigue ; to haraſs, | 
(3. ) Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be Þent 
Againſt th* invulnerable clouds. Shateſþ. 
Ill ver nd and be ſpent for you. 2 Cor. xii. 15. 
_ There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, but a foolith man 
ad it vp. Pov. xxi. 20. 
We muſt exaſpe | — 
de almighty Viftor to ſpend all his rage. Milton. 


The 


den. 


his x 
Money is brougnt into England by . but ending here 


, 


SF. 


leſs of foreign commodities than what we garry to market can 
y for. | Locke, 
(2.) Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that which is not 
bread? | Iſa. Iv. 2, 
(3-) When we can intreat an hour toſerve, 
Would fpexd it in ſome words uf on that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shak. Macbeth, 
Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to ſpend any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any mention 
to him of the propoſed oppoſition. | Boyle: 
(4.) ———— Cowards dogs 
Molt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſcem to threaten 
Runs far before them. | Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
45.) The whole of our refleftions terminate in this, what 
courſe we are to take to paſs our time ; ſome to get, and others 
to /fend their eſtates. Wake. 
(6.) In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes a great many days were ſpent, 
to follow their flying predceſſors. Sidney. 
They ſpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
the grave. Job, xxi. 13. 
He ſpends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father nor mother. 1 E/dr. iv. 21. 
Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we {ent the nights, 
Till the Ledæan ftars fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cowvley. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther accompliſhment, 
he A con le part of his time in travelling. Pope. 
(7+) The waves aſcended and deſcended, till their violence 
being ſpent by degrees, they ſettled at laſt. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their ſlings around; 


to 


| of ſhent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. Dryden. 
1 winds are 8 the ſtorm blows high ; 
it your care, my friends, to keep it u 
In its Full fury, and direct it right, . 5 | 
Till it has ſpext itſelf on Cato's head. A liſan s Cato. 


(8.) Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve them, 
having ſcarce clothes to cover their nakedneſs, and their hodies 
ſpent with long labour and thirſt, Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

Or come your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 
| Spent and diſabled in fo long a way? Dryden's An. 
Qur walls are thinly mann'd, our beft men ſlain; 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching, 
And harraſt d out with du y.  Drpden. 
Some with toil, ſome with defpair opprefs'd. 
| Leap'd headlong from the heights, the flames conſum'd the 
reſt. Dryden's Eu. 
— Thou oft haſt ſeen me 3 
Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſeeſt me 
Speut, ouerpower d, deſpairing of ſucceſs. Addif. Cato. 


Ta Srenb. v. a. 1. To make expenſe. 2; To prove in 
the uſe. 3. To be loſt or waſted 4. To be employed 
to any uſq. a oaks 
.) Henceforth your tongue muſt ſ end at leſſer rate, 

Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. Dryden. 

| He: fbends as a perſon who knows that he muſt come to a. 
xeckoning. aki | South. 
(.) Butter // ent as if it came from the richer ſoil. Temple. 
(3-) The ſound / endeth and is diſſipated in the open aur ; 


< but in ſuch concaves it is conſerved and > that — 
On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that before 
7 come to the valleys. : 97 a Bacon. 


(A.) There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that they vie for wine are fo often cut, 
that their ſap ſpendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 
Spz'nDgR. 7. / [from end.] 1. One who ſpends. 2 
A prodigal ; a laviiher, 
(.) Let not/your-reereations be laviſh ſpenders of your time; 
but healthful, ſharts and apt to refreſh. you. Taylor. 
(2.) Biſhop Morton told the commiſßioners, who were to. 
levy the benevolence, if they met with 8 that were ſparing, to 
tell them that they muſt needs have, becauſe they laid up; and it 
they were ſenders, they muſt needs have, becauſe it was ſeen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


SF 
SPs'nDTHRIFT. 2. /. | ſpend and thirft ] A prodigal ; A 


laviſlier. 
Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and the 1 


L' Eftranze. 
— Some fawning uſurer does feed 
Wich preſent ſums ur unwary fendt hrifi's _—y Did. 
Moſt men, like ſpexdthri/t heirs, judge a little in hand bet- 
ter than a great deal to come. 
The ſon, bred in floth, becomes a ſpendthri/?, a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. Swift. 
SPE'RABLE. adj, [ ſperabilis, Lat. Such as may be hoped. 
ot in uſe. 
We may caſt it away, if it be found but a bladder, and diſ- 
charge it of ſo much as is vain and not / erable. Bacon. 
SPERM. =. /. { /perme, Fr. /perma, Lat] Seed ; that 
dy which the ſpecies is continued. 
Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and ſome but one : this may be couted by the quantity of ſperm 
2 or by the partitions of the womb hh may ſever the 


Bacon. 
"There is required to the preparation of the ſ erm of animals 


2 great apparatus of veſſels, many ſecretions, concoctions, re- 
flections, and circulations. Ray. 


SPERMAC ETI. x. g. [Lat.] Corrupily pronounced par- 
mafiity.—A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called Sperma, 
becauſe it is only the oil which comes 

which it can be made. It is changed from what it is 
naturally, the oil itſelf being very brown and rank. 

The peculiar property of it is to ſhoot into flakes, not 
much unlike the chryſlallization of ſalts; but in this ſtate 
tis yellow, and has a certain rankneſs, from which it is 


freed by ſqueezing it between warm metalline plates; at 


length it becomes perfecily pure, ores flaky, 
| ſmooth, white, and in ſome meaſure tranſparent. 

Ving. 

Fr [ ſpermatique, Fr. from ſperm. ] 

o the ſperm ; (containing ſperm. 


1. Seminal ; ; conſiſting of ſeed. 
1 | 
(r.) The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but 
ſpermatical or vital. Mere Divine Dial. 
Metals and fundry meteors rude ſhapes have no need of any 


particular principhy of 2 or 1 form, diĩſtinct from 
the reſt or motion of les of the matter. More. 


(z.) The ry ala of the body, which did ms. the 


SPERMA'TICAL., 
SPERMA'TICK. 


parts, is drawn down to the ſfermatical veſſels. Bacon. 

Two e coneur to their 3 there is 

in both a grea ede blood of | tick veſſels, wherem the more 

8 art o by many digeſtions and circulati- 

ons exalted; into on the Creation. 
To Spn'@MAT1ZE, v. 2. from frm} 0. yield ſeed. 

Ariſtotle affirming that women do not atize, and con- 

fer 2 le rather'than-;effential ol generation, 

deductively includes — in mankind. Brown, 

Sy £ KMATOCE'LE. . and 1 A rupture 


cauſed by the — of the ſeminal reiſcls, and the 
emen falling into che ferotum ailey. 
Setsuerbersz. nf. Towgy 5 >] One who gathers or 
treats_of ſesds. . | Die. 
To Spes E. v. 4. Lee, Lat.] To Pk + to * 
A word not now in uſe. 
| The wrathful wind, 
Which blows cold ftorms, burſt out 25 Scythian mew 
That /pertthoſe clouds, and in ſo ſhort as 


This dreadful ſhape was vaniſhed to nought. v. 
He making ſpeedy way through 22 | ou” 
And zh the world of -waterswide , 
To heus' houſe " Pain — 
To SPET: v. à. T'o briry — b [Sper | 
Scotland is a ſu adauee f Step : as, that tide or 
freſh was a high tr.! _ 32 


„ — She, 
That he at al but when the dragon womb 


Locke. 


2. Be- 


8 P H 
Of Stygian darkneſs ets her thickeſt gloom, 
And — one — the air, 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. . Milton. 
To SPEW. »v.a. [ppepan, Saxon; /ſpeurben, Dutch. s. >; 
To vomit ; to eject from the ſtomach. 2. To eject; to 
caſt forth. 3. To eject with loathing. | 
(1.) A ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to ſpexr, 
That all the ſea did roar like heaven's thunder, 
And all the waves were ſtain d with filthy hue. 


Spenſer. 
) When earth with flime and mud is cover'do'er, 


(2 
Or hollow places ſpew their wat'ry ftore. D 1 Georg. 
When yellow — are ſifted 2 below, wy 
The glitt ring billows give a golden ſhow ; 
And when the _ —— ewws the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. Dryden. 
(3-) Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not any of theſe abomi- 
nations, that the land not you out. Lev. xviii. 28. 
Contentious den ought to be ſpewed out, as the ſurfeit of 
courts. Bacon's EV. 
To Srzw. v. 2. To vomit ; to eaſe the ſtomach. 
— He could have haul'd in; | 
The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn ; 
But better twas that they ſhould fleep or ſpeau 


Than in the ſcene to offend or him TRE ' Ben. John. 


the head of SyE'wr. adj. [from/pew.] Wet ; foggy» A provincial 


The lower vallies in wet Winters are ſo Sew, that they know 

net how to feed tem. Mortimer's Hub. 

To SPHAa'CELATE. v. @. from /phacelus, medical Latin.] 
To affeQt with a gangrene. 

The long retention of matter ſphacelates the brain. Sharp. 


v. #. To mortify ; to ſuffer the gan- 
grene. 


The ſkin, by the great diſtenſion, having been rendered very 
thin, will, if not taken away, pbacelate, and the reſt de 
rate into a cancerous uleer. Shary” s . 


Srhi'csrus. = L αhd80--; | ſphacele, Fr.] A gan- 


grene ; a morti n. 
It is the ground of — gongrene, ſpbacelus. 

Wiſeman. 
SPHERE. . / L Pbere, Fe: hams, Lat.] 1. Agſobe ; 
an orbicular body; a body of which the centre is at the 
fame diſtance from every' t of the circumference, 
2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. 3. A globe re- 
Preſenting the earth or ſky. 4. Orb; circuit of mo- 
tion. F. Province 3 compaſs of knowledge or action; 


To SPpRACLLIATE. 


employment. * 7 . — 2 activity — to 
the power emanating | 
CORY | . fram d. Aiken. 
« if within moon 3 
8 e Ids he Es Fai . 11 
other 1 7 
0 _— then 2 e Jo : * | 
hi Two figures . hy RFP appear ; * 
l s his name who made the here, 1 
Poe SET the Now year ? _ "Dryden. 
varrower —_ 2, R 
1 the viſible | Milton. 


e call me age hr and ot w be font 

move nt. Sbaleſ. Ant. and Cleop. 

Of enemies he could not but contraRt good ſtore, while moy- 
ing in © bp 2 Jews and with ES a luſtre. 

| I. Charte:. 

- bubneſs, finds fault 


E na ns 3 in any 
z e . 
ſphere. 

Ye know the es and various taſks affign'd 
By . —— 

m_ - 
. , 


treat off matters within his 
r | 


5+ 


The hermit's 
Soon in * 


S © 14 


To SPHERE. v. @ [from the noun.] 
" ſphere. 2. To form into roundneſs. 
(.) — The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpber d 
Amidft the reſt, whoſe med cinable eye 
Corrects the ill of planets evil. 
n ee 
o journey through iry gloom , 
E "x 5 
Was not. 1 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
dogg adj. {| ſpherique, Fr. from ns. 
e 
tary; relating to orbs of the planets. 


Srus' Rick. J Round ; orbicular; globular. 2. 
(2.) What deſcent of waters could there be in a ſpherical and 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. 


Shakeſp. 


rical area of the ſound, yet they go fartheſt in the fore 

from the firſt local impulſion of the air. Bacon. 
By diſcernment of the moiſture — 1 
r the drops. 5 
Glanville, 


A fluid maſs — into a ſpherical ſurface, Keil. 

Where the central nodule was globular, the inner ſurface of 
the firſt would be ſpberict; and if the cruſt was in all parts of 
the ſame thi that whole cruſt would be ſpberical. 


(2.) We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon, and 


ſtars, as if we were villains by ſpherical predominance. Shak. 
SPur'RICALLY. ady. [from /pherical.) In form of a 


a n. . [from /phere.] Roundneſs ; 


r 
SpPanEe'RICALNESS: 
rotundity. 
| Such bodies receive their figure and limits from ſuch lets as 
hinder them from attaining to that ſpbericalneſs they aim at. 


Spurni'ciry. 


Digby. 
Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, ſpherical particles: 2 | 


ſmoothneſs makes em flip eaſily upon one another; the ſpberi- 
city keeps 'em from wang 
one. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


SPHE'ROID. . / Cee and 130+ ; /pheroide, Fr.] A 
body oblong or oblate, approaching to the form of a 

_ ſphere. 
They are not ſolid particles, by the they are under 
to change their figures into oblong ſþberoids, in the capillary 
_ veſſels. EY | Phil. Princ. 


SPHERONDICAL. adj. [from ſpheroid.]) Having the form 


of a ſpheroid. 


If theſe corpuſcles be ſpheroidical, or oval, their ſhorteſt di- 
ameters muſt not be mu than thoſe of light. Cheyne. 
Syur'xULE. n. / | ſphaerula, Lat.] A little globe. 

ion of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly heavy 


Mercury is a collection 
ules Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


a =; [oght.] The /phinx was a famous monſter 


in Egypt, that remained by conjoined Nilus, having the 
face of a virgin, and the body of a lion. 

: We Peacham on Drawing. 

SAL. 2. J. I eſpial, Fr.] A ſpy ; a ſcout; a watcher. 


8 FEED 4 | 
His ears be as ſprals, alarum to crie. 7 1 
He privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, "ome 
To weet what courſt he takes, and how he fares. 
For he by faithful ſpial was aſſured 
_ That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 
Their truſt towards them hath rather been as to good ſpial- 
and whiſperers, than magiſtrates and officers. Bacor. 
SPICE. . /. [| eſpices, 


"fragrant to che ſme} and pungent to the palate ; an aro- 


of ſpice to the thing ſeaſoned. 
91 Yu ay da | 


Is not manhood, learning, 
and ſalt that ſeaſons a man ? 


1. To place in a 


Raleigb. 
Though ſounds ſpread round, fo that there is an orb or 45 e- 
ines 


ng one another in more points than 


Spenſer. 


r.] 1. A vegetable production, 
matick ſubſtance uſed in ſances. 2. A ſmall quantity ; as 


* ſpiked like ears of corn; fuln 
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northern Ic ice, is in mighty requeſt WE - the 
High ſauces and rich. / ices are fetched from the Indies. $ 


Garlick, the 
Indians. | 


; Baker. 
(2.) Think what they have done, 
And then run ſtark mad; for all | 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. Shakeſp. 
Tt containeth ſingular relations, not without ſome ſpice oc 
ſprinkling of all learning. Brown's Ful. Err. 
So in the wicked 's no vice, | 
Of which the ſaĩnts have not a ſpice. 
To Sp1CE. v. a. [from the noun. 
to mix with aromatick bodie:. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And in mg aye Indian airby night 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip d by my fide. 
With a feſtival] 
She'll firſt receive thee ; but will ſpice thy bread 
With flowrie poyſons. 

Theſe hymns may work on fut une wits, and ſo 
May great-grand-children of thy praiſes grow ; 
And ſo, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 
The world, which elfe would putrify with vice. 

What though ſome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 
If thou haſt wherewithal to , ice a draught, 
When griefs prevail? | Herbert. 
SP1'CER, 2. [from ſpice ] One who deals in ſpice, 
Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 
Spicer. | Camden. 
SP1'CERY. . /. [ eſpiceries, Fr. from ice. 1. The com- 
modity of ſpices. 2. A repoſitory of ſpices. | 
(1.) Their camels were loaden with / tcery, and balm ard 


Hudibras. 
J To ſeaſon with ſpice ; 


Shakeſp. 


Cha man, 


Donne. 


myrrh. Ralewh's Hift. of the World. 

gue" IE She in whoſe body "y * 

The weſtern treaſure, eaſtern ſpicery, 

Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 

Were eaſily found. | Donne. 
(.) The ſpicery, the cellar and its furniture, are too well 
known to be here inſiſted upon. Addiſon on Italy. 


Sriek and Span. {This word I ſhould not have expected 
to have found authoriſed by a polite writer. Span-new is 
uſed by Chaucer, and is ſuppoſed to come from ppannan, 
to ſtretch. Sax. expandere, Lat. whence . Span-new 
is therefore originally uſed of cloth new extended or 
dreſſed at the clothiers, and pic and {fan is newly extend- 
ed on the ſpikes or tenters: it is however a low word. | 
Quite new; now fi ſt uſed. | 
 — While the honour thou haſt got, 
Is , ick and ſpan new, piping hor, 5 
Strike her up bravely. | Butler. 
They would have theſe reduced to nothing, and then others 


created ſpich and ſpan new out of nothing. Burnet. 
l keep no antiquated ſtuff ; - | 

But ſpick andſpan I have enough. Sawift. 
SPi'CKNEL. 3. /. [meum, Lat.] The herb maldmony or 
bearwort. Did. 


Spricy. adj. [from ſpice.) 1. Producing ſpice ; avound- 
ing with aromaticks. 2. Aromatick ; having the quali- 
ties of ſpice. | 
(.) Off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabzan odour, from the foicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt, with ſuch delay 


Well pleas'd they flack their courſe, and many a league, 


Chear d with the grateful ſmell old ocean ſmiles. 
For them the 


umzan balm. did ſweat, | 

ſpicy foreſts grew. "Dryden. 

| regimen —4 this diſeaſe ought to be of — ty and ce- 

a | todiſpel the viſcoſity. i&s! a Diet. 

Under ſouthern ſkies exalt their ſails, | 
Pape. 


Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales ! 
Lat. The qualicy of bein 
4. 8 5 Dis 
c 


Srico'sirY. . J | ſpica, 
e 


1 


SPIDER. ./ [Skinner thinks this word ſoftened from 
finder, or ſpinner, from ſpin : Junius, with his uſual fe- 
licity, dreams that it comes from owigue, to extend; for 
the ſpider extends his web.Perhaps it comes from ſpieden, 
Dutch; /peiden, Daniſh, to ſpy ; to lye upon the catch. 


21 


wood, or thin bar of iron. 2. A ſmall quantity of mo- 
ney. 1 not whence derived. 

oyſters, befides gathering have a pecu 
2888 which is a thick ee net, Hdd S 
iron, and drawn at the boat's ſtern. Carew, 


Don, dona, Saxon, is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, 
or ſtingle/s bee. May not /pider be ſpy dor, the inſect that 
watches the dor 7] The animal that ſpins a web for flies. 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toads. Shateſp. 
The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 
And when it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
The innocent to free. 
| Infidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, 
Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 

» And fpread thy banners round my room: 
While I thy curicus fabrick ſtare at, 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, 

| Like thee con fin'd to noiſome garret, 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. Dr. Lyt#eton. 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine 5 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

"Pi/DERCATCHER, #./. [from ſpider and catcher ; picus 

murarius, Lat.) A bird. 


SP1'DE? WORT. 2 /. [phalangium, Lat.] A plant with 


Drayton. 


SIGN EL. 3. , [meum, Lat.) A plant: See SPICKNEL. 
Spr'coT. n. /. [ſpijcker, Dutch] A pin or peg put in- 
to the faucet to keep in the liquor. 
Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot wield. Shakeſp. 
"PIKE, #./. | ſpica, Lat.] 1. An car of com. 2. A 
long nail of iron or wood ; a long rod of iron ſharpen- 
ed: ſocalled from its fimilitude to an ear. 
(1.) Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded ſpikes 
Guard it from birds as with a ſtand of pikes. Denham. 
- Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, | 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the year: Dryd. 
Thomſon. 


VV hc 22 
Stile after ſpike, their f ng harveſt pick. 

(2.) For the body of uy ſhips, no . equals England for 
the oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other iron for 
ſpikes, or nails to faſten them. 

The head of your medal would be ſeen to more — 


if it were placed on a ſpike of the tower. Dryden 
He wears on his head the corona radiata, another of hos 
divinity : the ſpikes that ſhoot out repreſent the rays of the ſun. 


; ; Addiſon. 
Seiz. =» // The name of a plant. This is a ſmaller 


ſpecies of lavender. 


The oil of pile is much uſed by our artificers in their varniſh- | 


es ; butit is adulterated. Hill' Mat. Med. 
| To Spike. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To faſten with long 
nails. 2. To ſet with ſpikes. 3. To make ſharp at the 
end, 


42 .) Lay long planks u 


deſtroy ; to miſchief. 


a lily- flower, compoled of fix petals. Miller. 
Be here 


Take out the ſpigot, and clap the point in your mouth. Sw. 


Bacon. 


Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ſtopped with a pill. 


Mortimer. 
(2.) The biſhops, who. conſecrated this ground, were pro 


to have a pill or le from the credulous laity 
To SPILL. v. a. (rpillan, Saxon; L Dutch ; 2 1 
Iſlandick. ] To ſhed ; to loſe by ſhedding, 2, To 


'To throw away. 
(1.) Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 


Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly mult be ſpilt. Shakefp, 


—— Friend or brother, 

He forfeits his own blood that illi another. Shak. Tim, 

Themſelves exact their cruelty, 

And I conſtrained am this blood to ſpill. Dan. Civ. W. 
They having ꝓill d much blood, and done much waſte, 

Subduing nations; and atchiey'd thereby 

Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change their to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſloth. 


Milton .* 
pr _- — 1 knife, 
And children's b upon the Roſcom. 
Orbellan did — 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother's race ; 
And to revenge his blood, fo juſtly Th 
What is itlefs than to partake his g 
Nor the Centaurs tale 
repeated ; how, with luſt * wine 
Inflam'd, they fought and spilt their drunken fouls 
At eating hour. Philips. 
(2.) Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with forrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding t illed. 
—— Why are you fo fierce and cruel ? 


Sidney. 


ls it becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 


Then know that mercy is the Mi jewel, 
And greater glory think to fave 4 0 

— = Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Crack nature's mould, all germins 
That make ingrateful man. 
— ze not angry with theſe fires ; 
For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my deſires ; 
For then my hopes will ꝙill me. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill'd ; 


Spenſer. 
* bag. King Lear. 


Ben. oh 


But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together : 


Nor are their forms by raſh encounters pill 4; | 
For there ey ſtand, and _— toucheth either. 88 


(3.) This fight ſhall damp t ruftian's breaſt, 
The poiſon oil, and half 22 Ticlel. 

To SPILL. 2. 2. 1. To waſte; to be laviſh, 2. To be 
ſhed ; | to be loſt by being ſhed. 


(1.) Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for :pilling. 


(2.) n himſelf that be let it len all K. 
he ſpoke well indeed, but he ſpoke too Watts. 


company : 
*— Bet dren to Sorin n. J. [1 know not whence derived.] A kind 


the pieces of oak on which 538 Moxon's Mech. Ex. of fiſhing line: 
. Jung planks upon chem, ſpiking or pioning them down In harbour they are taken by piillers made of a cord, to 
Mort. Huſb. which, divers ſhorter are tied at a little diſtance, ard toeach of 
a A youth leaping over the ſpiked pales, was fuddenly theſe a hook is faſtened with a bait : this ꝓiller they fink in the 
frighted down and in his falling he was by t * ſea where thoſe fiſhes have their haunt. Garew. 


I KENARD. 2. / [ /oica.nard;, Lat.] A plant, and the 
dil or balſam produced from the plant It grows plenti- 


all ages. - Hils Mar. Med. 
oY | A woman having an alabaſter box of ointment'of qpittnard, 
_ brake and it on his head. Mar. xiv. 3. 
He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrti, and ſheaves of pike- 

it with every ſhrub. Spectator. 


31. 1. /. e, Peas 


nan, Sax. /pinnen 
ing any filamentous matter. 
1. A ſmall ves of 


SPILTH, 3. /. [from Jpill,], Any thing poured out or 


waſted. 


Our vaults have 
fully in Java. It has been known to the medical writers of , SPIN. te 


wept with drunken gpilth of wine. Shakefd. 


a. preter. S Al lrpin- 
„Dutch.] To draw out into 
2. To form ni out and twiſt- 


3. To protract ; to draw 


out. 4. To form by degrees ; to 8 —— 
5 952 rere ORs. Op. 


. 1 dF. 


(r.) The women un goats hair. Ex. xxxv., 26. Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied. to the 
(z.) You would be another Penelope; yet all the yarn ſhe , indle of abſolute reprobation as not to keep his promiſe, and 
Fun, in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. ſeal merciful pardons, | ; Jaſper Maine. 
p | | Shakeſp. So Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, 3 
The fates but only 15 the coarſer clue; | And when imperial Jove appear'd in view, 
The fineſt: of the is left for you. den. Reſum'd her female arts, the 22 and the clew; 
(3.) By one delay after another they ſpin out their whole lives, * the ſcepter ſhe ſo well had ſway'd, | 
till there's no more future left before em. L' Eftr ange. And with that mildnefs, ſhe hail rul'd, obey'd. Stepney. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out Bred tamely to the ſpindle and the loom A. Philips. 
In its full length, and pin it to the laſt. Addis. Cato. (2.) The ſpindles muſt be tied up, and, as ws grow in 
(4.) I paſſed lightly over many particulars, on which learned height, rods by them, leſt by their bending they ſhould 
and witty men might ꝓpin out large volumes. Digby, break. | | Mortimer. 
If his cure lies among the lawyers let nothing be ſaid againſt (3.) Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpzndle legs of yours will carry 
intangling property, pinning out cauſes, and ſqueezing clients, you to the next chair. | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
| | Collier. The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an eminent cour- 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenſions are not to tier gave us ſpinale ſhanks and cramps. I | © 
expect any thing here, but what, being um out of my own To Sp1/NDLE. v. #, [from the noun.] To ſhoot into a long 
_—_———_— is fitted to b. 7 "= * | — ſmall ſtalk. | 
: ie line's are weak, another's pleas'd to fay ; | Another ill accident in drought is the dindling of the corn, 
Lord Fanny gin a thouſand ſuch a day, hg; Pope. which with us is rare, but ks oe on „4 inſo- 
To SPIN, 9.n. 1. To exereiſe the art of ſpinning, or draw- much as the word calamity was firſt derived from calamus, 
ing threads, 2. [| Spingare, Italian.) To fiream out in when the corn could not get out of the ſtalk. Bacon. 
a thread or ſmall current. 3. To move round as a ſpindle. _ When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but one or two of the 
(J.) We can fling our legs and arms upwards and down- biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be nipped off. Mortimer, 


wards, backwards, forwards, and round, as they that in. SPINDLESHA'NKED. adj. | ſpindle and foank) Having 
8 More. ſmall legs. | | 


Ten thouſand ſtalks their various bloſſoms ſpread ; Her lawyer is a little rivelled, / indleſbanted . 

Peaceful — 2 in their native ſoil, : „ Xe | FTI ED rs” | 
neither know to hin, nor care to toil. Prior. Sp1/NDLETREE. =, / nymus, Lat.] ick 2 

— For this \ 0 band to 22 | plat: : J. ene , Lat.] Prickwood. A 

His c aid down, and lion's ſki Prior. Spins. n. / ina, Lat.] The back bone. 

(2.) Together 1 ae The 2 pens his 13 fide, reaching within a finger's 
That to the ground came horſe and man ; breadth of the flixe. OY Wiſm. Surg. 
The one N, ets pan, 3 There are who think the marrow of a man, 

So ſharp were 1 . 3 ayt. Nymphid. Which in the ſpixe, while he was living ran; | 

N12 V * he _ — part. —.— ud — When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 

— 8 n faminlg —_ * A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 

Or the from Welt her filent courſe advance Ser EL, =. / A ſort of mineral —Spinel ruby is of a bright 

With inoffenſive pace, that ſpinning ſleeps | roſy red; it is ſofter than the rock or balaſs ruby. 

On her ſoft axle, while the paces ev'n | 8 | Woodward. 
And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, Sei'NET. n /. | eſpinette, Fr.] A ſmall harpſicord, an in- 

* Solicit not thy thoughts. s Milton's Par. L. ſtrument with keys. e 8 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen oer, When miſs delights in her inner, 

Who ply the wimble ſome huge bei to bore ; | A fiddler may his fortune get. Swift. 

Urg'd on all hands dy ſpins about, SP1n1'FEROUS. adj. [/pina, and fero, Lat.] Bearing thorns, 

The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope. Spix Rx. n. . A finch; a bird. "i 
Sp1i'NACH. ; 1. J. | /pinachia, Lat.) A plant. It hath Want ſharpens poeſy, and grief adorns, 
Sp1i'NAGE. an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many ſta- The pink chaunts ſweeteſt in a hedge of thorns. Harte. 


mina included in the flower-cup, which are produced in SP1'nnes. 2. /. [from in.] 1. One ſkilled in ſpinning. 
ſpikes upon the male plants which are barren; but the 2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. | 
embryoes are produced from the wings or the leaves on the (.) A practiſed ſpinner ſhall ſpin a peund of wool worth 


female plants, which. afterward become roundiſh or an- t- . ſhillings for ſixpence. _ _  Graunt, 
gular ſeeds, which, in ſome ſorts, have thorns adhering (2.) Weaving ſpiders come not here: | | 
- hs them. 92 a Hence you long leg'd ſpinners, hence. ET 


Spinage is an excellent herb, crude, or boiled. Mortim. SPINNING Wheel. u. J. [from ſpin.) The wheel by which 


' Spinal. adj. [ ſpina, Lat.] Belonging to the back bone. fince the diſuſe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 


All inal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, are | My ſpinning wheel and rake, 
ſomewhat analogous thereto. - . s Vulg. yeah Let Suſan keep for her dear ſiſter's ſake. 


| Cay. 
Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the brain, SP1'NNY. adj. I ſuppoſe ſnall, ſſender. A barbarous 


and ſpinal marrow, whi their bulk appear ſufficient to fur= word. | 
niſh all the ftamina or s of the ſolid parts. Arbutbnor. They 9 2 in the year, and then there will come ſome 
graſs that wil 


(.) The finflers and the knitters inthe ſun, 


And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Milton. Do uſeto chant it. | 


18 Shakeſp. Tav. Night, 
FPS | 
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One Michael Caſſio, 
That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the divinon of a battle knows 
* More than a ſpinſter. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(2.) If a gentlewoman be termed / infler, ſhe may abate the 
writ. Lord Coke. 
I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds ſhall be paid 
to Rebecca Diogley of the city of Dublin, ſpinſter, during 
her life. _ Swift. 
Spi'nzrRy. 2. %. [from ſpinfter.] The work of ſpinning. 
Sein x. adj. { ſpina, Lat.“ Thorny ; briary ; perplex- 
ed; difficult; troubleſome. 


The firſt attempts are always imperfect; much more in ſo 


difficult and { iny an affair as fo nice a ſubject. Digby. 
Spi/RACLE. | /piraculum, Lat.] A breathing hole; a 
vent; a {mall aperture. _ 
Moſt of theſe ſtiracles perpetually ſend forth fire, more or 
leſs. | Woodward. 
SPL R AL. adj. [ irale, Fr. from [pira, Lat.] Curve 3 
winding ; circularly involved, like a ſcrew. _ 
The proceſs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in ſfirel 


lines from the tip to the baſe of the heart, ſhews that the [yſtole 


of the heat is a muſcular conſtriftion, as a purſe is ſhut by 
drawing the ſtrings contrary ways. | Ray. 
Why earth or ſun diurnal ftages keep ? 5 
In i iral tracts why through the zodiack creep. Blackmore. 
The inteftinal tube affeQts a ſtraight, inſtead of a ftiral cy- 
linder. | Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Sp1/RALLY. adv. [from ſpiral.] In a ſpiral form. 
The fides are compoled of two orders of fibres running cir- 
cularly or /pirally from baſe to tip. Ray on the Creat. 


SP1RA'T1ON. . /. | ſpiratio, Lat.] Breathing. 
SPi'RE. 2. J. | ſpira, Lat. ſpira, Italian; /pira, Swediſh. ] 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or contorted, eve- 


ry wreath being in a different plane; a curl; a twiſt; a 


wreath. 2. Any thing growing up taper ; a round py- 
| ramid, fo called perhaps becauſe a line drawn round and 
round in leſs and leſs 2 would de a ſpire ; a ſteeple. 
The top or uppermoſt point. 
. 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidft his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 


Milton. 


Floated redundant. | 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant ſpires he rode. Dryden. 


Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into ſmall ſpheres, 
through the interſtices of which the particles of light may freely 
aſs ; it is light, the ſolid ſubſtance of the ſpires being very 
Emall in proportion to the ſpaces they take up, 2 
(2.) With gliſt'ring Spires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
He cannot make one ire of graſs more or leſs than he hath 
made. | | Hale's Orig. of Mank. 
TTheſe pointed ꝙ ires that wound the ambient ſky, 
Inglorions change ! ſhall in deſtruction lie. 
(3.) "Twere no leſs than a traducement to ſilence, that 
Which to the ire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 


Wo d ſeem but modeſt. | Shakeſp. 
To SPIRE. wV.n. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhoot up py- 

ramidically. 2. [Sprro, Lat.] To breathe. Not in 

uſe. Spenſer. 


1.) It is not ſo apt to 5pire-up as the other ſorts, being more 
inclined to branch into arms. | | Mortimer, 
SPFRIT. . / [ fpiritus, Lat.] 1. Breath x wind. 2. 
[ Eſprit, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance; an intellectual 
| being. 3. The ſoul of man. 4. An apy 
Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 6. Ardour ; 


. courage ; elevation; vehemence of mind. 7. Genius; 


vigour of mind. 8. Turn of mind; er of mind mo- 


ral or intellectual 9. Intellectual powers diſtinct from 
21. Eagerneſs; 


the body. 10 Sentiment; perception. 
defire. 12. Man of activity; man of life, fire and en- 
terpriſe. 13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of the 


Prior. Bacon. 
Whilſt young, his tender mind from all impreſſions 
of epirits and DES the dark. — 


tion. 5. 


$ F-1 


mind. A French word, happily growing obſolete, 14. 
That which gives vigour or chearfulneſs to the mind ; the 
purelt part of the body bordering, ſays Sydenham, on 
1mmateriality. In this meaning it is commonly written 
with the plural termination. 15. Characteriſtical likeneſs ; 
eſſential qualities. 16. Any thing eminently pure and 
refined 17. That which hath power or energy. 18. 
An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation ; as brandy ; 
rum. ig. It may be obſerved, that in the poets /prrit 
was a monoſyllable, and therefore was often written ſprite, 
or, leſs properly, /pright. 

(1.) All purges have in them a raw Spirit or wind, which is 
the principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſtomach, Bacon. 

All bodies have ꝓꝙpirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the Spirits of things animate are all continued within them - 
ſelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the 5fþrrits 
have alſu certain ſeats where the principal do reſide, and where- 
unto the reſt do refort ; but the irits in things inanimate are 
ſhut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in ſnow. 
Bac. Nat. Hift. 


The balmy ꝓpirit of the eaſtern breeze. Anon. 


| (z-) Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
2 | 


a power of moving do ſubſiſt. 
She is a sfzrit ; yet not like air, or wind; 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart, or brain ; 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek geld in vain; 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like theſe f irits which God's bright face do ſee, 
Or like himſelf whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas ! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be ; 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That are to groſs material bodies knit; 
Yet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free; | 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite. Davies. 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip ; like the truſt 
we have in benevolent 5fzrits, Who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conſtantly praying for us. Pope. 
If we ſeclude ſpace, there will remain in the world but mat- 
ter and mind, or body and Spirit. Watts's Lagick. 
You are all of you pure tits, I don't mean that you have 


not bodies that want meat and drink, and fleep and cloathing ; 


but that all that deſerves to be called you, is nothing elſe but 
(3+) The ſpirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 
Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a foul, 
Holding th' eternal ꝓirit gainſt her will | 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Shakeſp. K. John. 
Every thing that you call yours, beſides this spirit, is but 
like your cloathing : ſometimes that is only to be uſed for a 
while, and then to end, and die, and wear away. Law. 
(4-) They were terrified, ard ſuppoled that they had ſeen a 

| | „ XXIV. 37. 

Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the glaſs; the 


Locke. 


He fits 


Milton. = 
That peculiar law of chriſtianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who conſiders the reftleſs torment of 


a malicious and revengeful ſpirit. Tillatſon. 
Nor once diſturb their heav'nly ſpirits 5 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cteſat s merits. Prior. 


Let them conſider how far they are from that ſpirit, which 
prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if they have not kindneſs 


enough to for thoſe whoſe labours and ſervi live 
an 1 na * 3 mh 9 


He is the devout man, who lives no longer on his on will, 


or the way and irit of the world, but to the (ole will of God. 


| | Law. 
(6.) Tia well blown, lads ; . 


This morning, like the /pimit of a youth 
That nenns to te of ER ns Cas. 


% 


; f 1 
is - 
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—— — the big war, 

The / irit ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fe, Shakeſp. 
The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to recover their 
ſears. 


(7.) More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreaded fovereign I recount, 
By which alt earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. Fairy &. 
|. OM — work, thou goeſt, O king, 
That 2 — equal powers ſhall bring. 
A wild when he ſpies 
A man that's handſome, valiant, wile, 
If he can kill him, thinks t' inherit | 
His wit, his beauty, and his ſpirit. Butler. 
The nobleſt ſpirit or genius cannot deſerve A, of man- 
kind, to pretend to the eſteem of heroick virtue. 
| (8.) You were us' d 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 


That common chances common men could bear. Sbaleſp. 
I aſk but half thy mighty ſpirit for me. Comvley. 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit, | 

With the fame ſj irit that its author writ ; 

Survey the whole, nor ſeek ſlight fault to find, 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 

* ) Theſe diſcourſes made ys o deep impreſſion upon the mind 


it — rince, whole nature was inclined to adventures, 


ported with the thought of it. Clarendon. 
— — 3 7 irit perhaps he alſo ſaw 
Rich Mexico, the ſeat of Montezume. Milton. 
(10. ) You are too great to be by me glinſaid: | 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shakeſp. 
WE God has changed mens tempers with the times, and 
a ſpirit of building ſucceed a ſpirit of pulling _ T 
(12.) The watry kingdom is no bar 
Ta ſtop the — 1 ſpirits, but they come. Shakeſ;. 
(13.) Romiſh adverſaries, from the rifing up of ſome ſchiſ- 


matical f}irits amongſt us, conclude, that the main body of our 
church is ſchiſmatical, becauſe ſome branches or members there- 
of were ſuch. . 
Oft pitying God did well-form'd ſpirits raiſe, | 
Fit for the — bus neſs of their days, 
To free the groaning nation, and to give 


Peace firſt, and then the rules in to live. owley. 
Such ſpirits as he defired to pleaſe, ſuch would I chuſe xy my 
Judges. Dryaen. 
(14.) Though thou didſt but jeſt: | 
With my vex'd ** I cannot take a trufe, 
But they will quake. Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 


When I fit and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his n fly out 
Into my ſtory. Shale. Cymbeline. 
Alas ! when all our lam oy burn d, 
Our bodies waſted, and our fprrits N 
When we have all the learned 4— turn 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament; ; 
What can we know, or what can we diſcern ? 
It was the time when gentle night began, 
T” endrain with ſleep the buſy ſprrits of man. * ne. 


To fing thy praiſe, wou'd Heav'n wy breath pralong 
Infuſing /; irits worthy ſuch a ſong, r £ 


Dares. 


= tire ge Orp — never my lays. f 9 
men e neceſſity and aid of the rats 
m the buſneks of concorl "Sp , 1 Blackmore. 
By means of 1 _— * ation of tha auditory nerves, 
the * the irits ſhould be allayed. Derbam. 
; n ſome y thus the ſecret ſoul 


With Fri, feeds, with fills the whole; 
Rach motion guides, aud ev: ry nerye ſuſtains © 
pipe ng pM WT 
He is always forced to drink a „ to $ 
of buſineſs. t his head, r Ire 
for ſleep. Law: 
. room where the 
Windes are high, becauſe they are commonly made to a de- 
Hending light, cio woes * . dam 


«AN M6 ne n L ae 


Swift. 


Daniel. 


Temple. Toa SP1i'rIT. v. 4. 


= 6 
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(16.) Nor doth the eye itſelf, 
That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. 
M4 ) There is in wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not be con- 

Sout 

wo ) What the chymiſts call pirit, the name to 
ſo. many different things, that they ſeem they apply the x notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of /}irit to any 
diſtilled volatile liquor. . Boyle. 
All irits, by frequent uſe, deſtroy, and at laſt extinguiſh 
the natural heat of the ſtomach. c Temple. 
In diſtillations, what trickles down the fades of the receiver, 

if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is pri. 
Ahne en Alimente. 
(19.) The charge thereof unto a courteous ſpright 

Spenſer. 


Commanded was. 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit. 2. 


To excite ; to animate z to encourage, 3. To draw; to 
entice, 


— 


1.) So talk'd the ſpirited fly ſnake. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2. ) He will be faint in any execution of ſuch a counſel, un- 
leſs ſtirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. 7 mb. 
Civil diſſenſions never fail of inwocucing and , iriting the 
ambition of private men. Fes aft. 
Many officers and private men ſpirit up and aſſiſt thoſe obſti- 
nate people to continue in their rebellion. Swift. 
(3.) In the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſouthern point of 
the needle varieth toward the land, as being diſpoſed and ſpi- 
rited that way, by the meridional and proper hemiſphere. 


Brown. 
The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and carried abroad as a 
| ous perſon. Arbuthnot and Pore. 


Spr&ITALLY, adv. [from ſpirits, Latm.] By means ot 
the breath. 
Conceive one of each pronounced ſtiritally, the other vocally. 
Holder Elements of Speech. 
Sp1' * TED. adj. [from ſpirit.] Lively; vivacious ; full 
of fire. 
Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is noble and ſpirited. 


Pope. 
SP1'8ITEDNESS. . L from ſpirited. ] Diſpoſition or 
make of mind. 


He ſhowed the narrow ſpiritedneſs, pride, and ignorance of 
pedants. Addiſcn. 
Spr/R1TFULNESS. 3. / [from init and ful. Sprighili- 
nets; livelineſs. 
A cock's crowing is, a tone that correſponds to finging, at- 
teſting his mirth — ſprritfulneſs. __ A 
SPI'RITLESS, adj. | from /pirit. ] rnd low ; de- 
prived of vigour ; wanting coura - 49% preſſed. 
 =— —— A man ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain, Söbaleßp. ory IV. 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain RTE 
- Exhauſted, fpiritleſs, afflified, talln.-. - Milton's Par. Loft. 


Nor did all Rome, grown ſpiritleſi, ſupply - 
A man that for bold truth durit bravely die. Dryden. 
Art thou ſo baſe, ſo ſpiritleſ a flave ? | 
Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom'd him. Smith. 


Sristrous. adj. [ from Hirit.] 1. Refined ; defecated; 
advanced near to ſpirit. 2. Fine; ardent. xe > 
1.) Morerefin'd, more ſpiritaus and pure, 

As nearer to him plac” d, or nearer tending. 


: Milton. 
SP1'RITQUSNESS. &. /. bam Jpiritous. | Fineneſs and: 
activity of parts. 


They, notwithſtanding the great thinneſs and e of 
the liquor, did lift up — upper ſurface, and for a moment form 
2 thin film like a ſmall hemiſphere. | Boyle. 


Salta. adj. | ſpirituel, Fr. from ſpirit.] 1. Diſtinet 
from matter; immaterial ; incorporeal. 2. Mental; 
intellectual. 3. Not groſs; refined from external things; 


relative only to the mind. 4. Nat temporal; relating to 
- the things of heaven; eccleſiaſtical. 
(2.) Echo is a great argument of the ſpiritual eſſence of 


wunde; for if it were corporeal, the repercuffion ſhould be 
ond by like inflroments with the criginnd Gund. Bacan 


* 
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Doth vifibles and audibles in their working emit no corporeal Sprg1/r vous. adj. [ /piritueux, Fr. from ſpirit.) 1. Hav- 


ſubſtance into their mediums, but only carry certain ut, 
ſpecies. Bacon. 

All creatures, as well ſpiritual as corporeal, declare their ab- 
ſolute dependence upon the firſt author of all beings, the only 


ſelf-exiſtent God. | Bentley. 
(2.) Sjiritual armour, able to reſiſt i 
Satan's aſlaults. Milton. 


Tune ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpiritualt; the paſſions re- 
be] ; and there are ſo many governours, that there can be 
vernment. : | South. 

( 3-) Some who d to be of a more ſpiritual and refined 
religion, ſpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. TER Calamy's Sermons. 

(4.) Place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or you 

| | CORCT . 


Thou art reverend, 

Touctung thy ſpiritual function, not thy life. 

I have made an offer to his majeſty, 

Upon our ſpiritual convocation, Et 

As touching France, to give a greater ſum 

Than ever at one time the clergy did. 

Thoſe ſervants, who have believing maſters, are forbid to 
withdraw any thing of their worldly reſpect, as preſuming upon 
their ſpiritual kindred ; or to honour them leſs, becauſe they are 
become their brethren in being believers.  Kettlewworth. 

The clergy's buſineſs lies among the laity ; nor 1s there a more 
effectual way to forward the ſal vation of mens ſouls, than for 
iritual pei ſons to make themſelves as agreeable as they can in 
the converſations of the world. 


She loves them as her ſpiritual children, and they reverence 


her as their ſpiritual mother, with an affection far above that of 5 8 piſs TLE, 


the fondeſt friends. Law. 
SP1*1TUA'LITY. 2. . [from ſpiritual.) 1. Incorporetty ; 

immateriality ; eflence diſtinct from matter. 2. Intellec- 
tual nature. 3. {Spiritualitt, Fr.] Acts independent of 
the body ; pure atts of the foul ; mental refinement. 4. 
That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiaſtick. 

(1.) If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth neareſt 
unto 222 ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the moſt ſubtile and pure. 3 EKaleigb. 

(2.) A pleaſure made for the ſoul, ſuitable to its ſprituality, 
and equal to all its capacities. 3 South. 
3.) Many fecret incdiſpoſitions and averſions to duty will 

ſteal upon the ſoul, and it will require both time and cloſe ap- 
plication of mind to recover it to ſuch a frame, as ſhall diſpoſe 
it for the / iritualities of religion. South. 
(4) Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians of 
the /#iritualittes, during the vacancy of a liſhoprick. =Aylife. 
 GPrkITUALTY. 7. from /piritaal.] Eceleſiaſtical body. 


Not in uſe. 0 


| — — We of the ſpiritualty ' 
Will raiſe your highnefs/fueli a mighty ſum, 

As never did the clergy at onetime. 

Sp1R1TUALIZA'TION: A. A. [from fpiritualize.] 
of ſpiritualizing. BY | 

To SPURITUALIZE. v. 4. [ ſpiritualiſer, Fr. from ſpirie.] 


Sbabeſp. 
The act 


To refine the intellect; to purify. from the feculencies of 8 


the world. 1 | . 
This would take it much out of the care of the ſoul, to ſpiri- 
tualize and repleniſh it with good works. Hammond. 
We begin, our ſurvey from the loweſt dregs of ſenſe, and fo 
aſcend to our more ſprritualized ſelves. ___ Glanwlle. 
As to the future glory in which the body is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages to corruption, mult be calcined 
and ſpiritualixed, and thus be clothed upon with glory: er 

ä enen 7 
If man will act 2 cannot admit any x A. Shri 
between a momentary ſatisfaftion, and an happineſs, 
as great as God can give, and our Warnung. 
„ f 8 K Rogers. 
SPIRITUALLY. adv. [from ſpiritual.) Without corporeal 

groſſneſs; with attention to things purely intellectual. 
In the ſame degree that virgins live more ſpiri 

18 


a more excellent 


dee fame 1 — 
E n the ſqmze_degres 1 of living holy. 


no go SPIRIT VOS Tr. 
Srizir vous x ESS. f 


Shakeſp. To Sri r. v. a. 


Swrf?. Sei r. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


Sei'ny. adj. [from ſpire.) 


and matte it alas; yet they caſt 


ing the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and activity of parts. 
2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. 
(1.) More refin'd, more ſprrituous and pure, 
As to him nearer tending. Milton, 


The molt ſjirituous and moſt fragrant part of the plant exhales 
by the action of the ſun, Arbuthnot. 


2.) It may appear aicy and Hpirituous, and fit for the welcome 
of ful x.» 4 Sys 9% Watton's Architecture. 

1. /. [from ſpirituous.) The quality 
| of being ſpirituous ; tenuity and 
activity. 


To Sri r. v. 2. { ſpruyten, Dutch, to. ſhoot! up, Skinner ; 
ſpritta, Swediſh, to fly out, Lye.] To ſpring out in a 


ſudden ſtream ; to ſtream out by intervals. . 
Bottling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, ſo that it 


Shakeſp. fpiriteth when the ſtopple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 


quick and windy. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Thus the {mall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Shirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 
To throw out in a jet. 
| When weary Proteus 
Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, _ 
His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
And rowling round him, /prrt the bitter ſea. 
| When rains the paſſage hide, 
Oft the looſe ſtones ſpirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy careleſs foot. G 


8 Gay. 
1. Sudden ejection. 2. 


Dryden. 


Sudden effort. 


v. a. [A corruption of ſpire.] To ſhoot 
ſcatteringly. 
| The brains aud mingled blood were fpirtled on So 
rayton, 


The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of that 
motion, be ſoon diſſipated and fpzrtled into the cireumambient 
ſpace, was it nat kept together by this noble contrivance of the 
Creator. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

1. Pyramidal. 2. Wreathed ; 
curled. | | 2 
(1.) Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex d with thorn, 

The ſpiry fir, and ſhapely box adorn. Pope's Meſſiah. 

In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 


And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 
(2.) Hid in the Sir volumes of the ſnake,  _ 
I lurk'd within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 


Sriss. adj. [ /pifſus, Lat.] Cloſe ; firm; thick. Not in 


uſe. | 
From his modeſt and humble charity, virtues which rarely 


cohabit with the ſwelling windineis of much knowledge, iſſued 


this gpiſt and denſe, yet poliſhed ; this copious, yet conciſe 
treatiſe of the variety of languages. rerewood. 


P1'SSITUDE. 1. . | from ſpilſus, Latin, ] | Grofſneſs 3 


thickneſs. _ | F 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the ſooner; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
by Kari, ſome 2 — _ » Bacon. 
Spiffitude is ac — s, and acrimon in 
ſpiſſating. 5 1 


Spit. . rprran, Sax, /pit,, Dutch ; ſpedo, Ital.] 1. A 


long prong on which meat is driven to be turned before 


the fire. 2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by one 

action of the ſpade. +1 1-1 - 1 
(14). —— A goodly ity is this Antium ; * 

Tis I that made thy widows: then know me not, 2 


Leſt that thy wives with pita, and boys with ſtones, | 
They may be:contrived/ta the 'moving: of fails in a chim 


E22 ES 
oe. * 1 5 Math al ch, 
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| With. Peggy Dixon thoughtful ſt Is yive of all applications, the patient grew worſe every day. 
Contriving for the pot and pit Arbuthnot. 


the firſt hit of earth dug out of the ditch, Mortimer. 
To SptT. v. a. Preterite pt; participle paſſ. ſpit, or 
_ ſpitted. from the noun.] 1. To pur upon a ſpit. 


thruſt 3 
(3.) I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
Skin out pr ray that did pit his body Fa 
int. | 
" ) F "pitted 44 Leruſh'd a heap of emmets. Dryden. 


To SPIT. v. @. _[rperan, Saxon; Joyteer, Daniſh.) To 
eje from the mouth 
A large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death, and mountains. Shakeſp. 
Commilfions which compel from each 


The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues ꝓit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 


Allegiance in them. Sbaleſp. 
— - The ſea thruſts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groaning ſhores ; 


Firſt i hs COT Re, but oppos'd with banks and rocks, ſhe 


And all ber backe in briftles ſet, spits every way her fome. 


| | Chapman. 
To Srir. Y. 21. 


| mouth. 


Very good orators, when " are here, will Sit. Shakeſþ. 
4 ſa lies hakeſp. R. II. 
And ꝓit npon him whilſt I ay he lies. 8 
e om, — ambitious head | 


Spits in the face of heaven, 1s no bar | 

To ſtop the foreign o_ ; but they come. Shakeſp. 

He ꝙat on the ground, made clay of the ſpittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man. Jobn, ix. 6. 


A maid came from her father's houſe to one of the tribunals 
of the Gentiles, and declaring herſelf a | Chriſtian, spit in the 


judge's face. South. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even ꝓpit at him, were it 


not for fear he ſhould ſomething more than 51? at them. South. 
= on your finger and thumb, and pinch the ſnuff till the 
oes out. Sai Rules for Servants. 
Sp1/TTAL. #. /. [Corrupted from hoſpital. A charitable 
foundation. In uſe only in the phraſes, à ſpirtal ſermon, 
and rob not the ſpittal. 
To Sp1/TCRCOCK. v. 4. Tocutancel in preces and roaſt 
him. Of this word I find no good etymology. 
| No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 
: Or iſnes his lamb with p:tchcockt cel. | ing. 
SPITE. 3. / [ijt, Dutch ; defſpit, French,] 1. Malice ; ; 
rancour ; hate; malignity ; malevolence. 2. SeiTEt of, 
or IN Sri of. Notwithſtanding ; in defiance of. It is 
often uſed without any malignity of meaning. 
(1.) This breeding rather ꝓite than ſhame in her, or, if 4 


Swift. 
2.) 2 — the quick, face it with To SITE. v. 4 NN the noun. ] 


vs 


To throw ou: ſpittle or moiſture ot the 


1. To miſchief ; to 
treat maliciouſly ; to vex ; to thwart malignantly. 4. 
To fill with ſpite; 8 offend. 


(1.) Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, spighted, flain, 


Mott deteſtable death, by thee. Shateſp. 
I'll facrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To yþight a raven's heart within a dove. Shatkeſp. 


(2.) So with 4 pat he a good while 
of Zelmane, who; ted with that courteſy, that one 
that did nothing ſhould be be able to reſiſt her, away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own ſweet dit- 
poſitions. , Sidney. 

Darius, ꝓited at the magi, endeavoured to aboliſh not only 


fight againſt the fight 


their learning but their langu Temple. 
SP1'TEFUL, adj. [ ſpite and d full. ] Malicious ; malignant. 
The Jews were the deadlieſt and spitefulleft enemies of Chrſti- 
oy that were in the world, and in this reſpe& their orders to 
unned. Hooker. 
All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spightful and wrathful. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Our public form of divine fervice and worſhip is in every part 
thereof religious and holy, maugre the malice of #1teful wretches, 
who have depraved it. White. 

Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing of a man, 
upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſaeſs, and a spiteful endeavour to 
engage the reſt of the world in the ſame fight eſteem of him. 

South. 
The sp:teful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 


SP1'TEFULLY. adv. [from Npiteful. J Maliciouſlly ; malig: 


— | 
| wice falſe Evadne, sþitefully forſworn ! 
That fatal beaſt like this I would have torn. : 
—Vaneſſa fat, | 
Scarce liſt'ning to their idle chat, 
Further than imes by a frown, c 
When pert, to pull them down 
At lat de Fg was ove F 
To try their wiſdom's full extent. Swift, 
IN TEPULNESS. #. / ( from ſpiteful. ] Malice; malig- 
nity 3 co_ of vexing. 
It looks more like ꝓitęfulne ſs and ill-nature, than a diligent 
ſearch after truth. Keil againſt — 
Spr'TTED. adj. from Hpit.] Shot out into length. 
Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 5pit!ed, may 
be brought again to be more branched. acon. 


Ser'rTTER, 2. , [from /pit.] 1. One who puts meat on a 
ſpit. 2. One who ſpits with his mouth. 3. A young 


deer, Linfaworth. 


Waller, 


Ser TTLE. 2 /. [Corrupted from hoſpital, and therefore 


- 6 not of the fault, but of the , better written ſpital, or ſpittal.] Hoſpital. It is ſtill re- 
2 822 E. wha rol > repulſe, the — tained in Scotland. 
| Bewray they did their inward boiling 5pite, And f BY ma > © can 8%, E > famy 
| 3 rom the pod ring- tub of in | 
Tach flirring — e their an- Daniel. Fetch forth the Iaza kite of C did kind, Stakeſp. E. v. 
4 — This is it 
2 , but 2 's Par. Loft, | e eee eee eee 
8 any — + | * 2 She whom the 5þ:/t/e houſe, and ulcerous fores, - 
Codr 2 * od cl os ane ed 5 Pope Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 
+ "TOES — , r « : To th' April-day again. Shakeſj\. Timon. 
82 .. Nor he. | Ft . Cure the Sittle world of maladies. _ Cleaveland.. 
'k Dr . 2 SevorLs. KL Crpœrlian, Saxon. ] Moiſture of the 
a word in ſeaſon me in sþite wor | mou 
and myſelf. South. The faliva or — is an humour of eminent uſe. Ray. 
EPA SEE pom. ie ne ran Ears, 
mother's mu my 's never ha wi 
Gi For thy lov'd fake; ite of my boding fears, | No blood from bitten nails thoſe — . 
ru meet the danger which ambition 2 F But churn d like ꝓitrie from the lips they flew; Dryden. 
Wo My father's fate, The ꝓittle is an active liquor, immediately derived from the 
1 of all the fortitude that ſhines arterial blood : it is ſaponaceous. Arbuthnat. 
. Before my face in-Cato's great A genius for all ſtations. fit, | 


Subdues my ſoul, — en Auen 


| Whoſe meaneſt talent is his wit; 


S.P L 


* 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a raſcal ftateſman's gpittle. Swift. 


SP1'rVvENOM. ./. [it and venom.] Poiſon ejected from 
the mouth. | 


The Sit denom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh out to the 


annoyance of others. Hooker. 

SPLANCHNO'LOCY, #. . ¶ ſplanchnologie, Pr. omYayxys 
and xoyS-,] A treatiſe or deſcription of the bowels. 

Dis. 

To SPLASH. v. a. { plaſta, Swediſh. They have both an 
affinity with plaſh.] To daub with dirt in great quanti- 
ties. 

Spray. adj, {from ſplaſh ] Full of dirty water; apt 
to daub. | 

To *PLAY. v. 4 To diflocate or break a horſe's ſhoulder- 
bone, . | 

SUA T root. adj. [ ſplay or diſplay, and foot. ]- Having 
the tont turned inward. | 

Though ſtill ſome traces of our ruſtick vein, 


And 5ayfoat verſe remain'd, and will remain. pode. 
SeLa'rMOUTH. 2. / [play and moui h.] Mouth widened 
by deſign. | 


All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Hadſt thou but Janus-like a face behind, 
To ſee the people when playmouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues loll'd out a foot. ' Dryden. 


SPLEEN. x. ſ. [ /plen, Latin.) 1. The milt ; one of the 


viſcera, of which the uſe is ſcarcely known. It is ſup- 
poſed the ſeat of anger, melancholy, and mirth. 2. An- 
ger; ſpite ; ill-humour. 3. A fit of anger. 4. A ſud- 
den motion; a fit, 5. Melancholy; hypochondriacal 
vapours. 6. Immoderate merriment. | | 
(.) If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
hort ribs, you 24 conclude the ꝓleen wounded. Viſeman. 
(2.) — His ſolemne queen, whoſe 57/eene he was diſpos d 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it inclos'd, 


And how wives angers ſhould be us'd. Chapman. 
If ſhe muſt teem, | » Sh 
Create her child of Slegu, that it may live 
And be a thu ait diſnatur'd torment to her. Shakeſp. 
. Kin pity checks my Sleen; brave fcorn forbids | 
Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids. Donne. 


All eavy'd ; but the Theſtyan brethren thow'd | 
The leatt reſpe& ; and thus they vent their leen aloud : 
Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils. | Dry 

— In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 

Not yet purg'd off, of een and ſour diſdain. Pofe. 

(;.) Charge not in your Seen a noble perſon, 


Aud ſpoil your nobler foul. Shale ſß. 


(4.) Brief as the light'ning in the collied night, 
That, in a ꝓpbeen, unfolds both heav'n and earth ; 
And, ere a man hath power to ſay, behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Shakefp. 
( 5.) The sþleen with ſullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain, 
How?'er the cauſe fantaſtick may appear, 
Th' effect is real, and the pain ſincere. 
Spleen, vapours, and ſmall-pox above them all. Pope. 
Bodies chang'd to recent forms by pleen. Pope, 
(5.) They that defire the 5pleen, and would die with laugh- 
ing. | Shakeſp. 
PLE, NED. adj. [from ſpleen.] Deprived of the ſpleen. 


Animals sleened grow falacious, bnot. 


SriseN FUL. adj. [ /pleen and fl.] Angry; peeviſh; 
fretſul ; melancholy. | 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down ; L 
Myt:lf have cabn'd their plrenful mutiny. = Shak. H. VI. 
The chearful ſoldiers, with new ftores ſupply d, ns 
Now long to execute their 5pleenfal will. .. _ » Drygen. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the ſea, 
the whiſtling of the wind is better muſick to contented minds 
than the opera to the ſpleenfud. | Pape. 


$ PL 


SeLE'ENLESS. adj. [from ſp/cen.] Kind; gentle; mild. 
Obſolete. 
Mean time flew our-ſhips, and ftreight we fetcht 
The ſyren's iſle; a spleenleſs wind fo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg'd our keel. . 
SPLEENWORT. 2. / | fpleen and wert ; aſplenion, Latin. | 
Milt-waſte: A plant. The leaves and fruit are like thoſe 
of the fern; but the pinnule are cared at their baſis. 


Miller. 


Safe paſs'd the gnome through this fantaſtick band, 


A branch of healing spleen vori in his hand. Pope. 
SPLE'ENY, adj. | from /pleen. | Angry ; peeviſh ; humo- 
rous. 


What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deſerving ; yet I know her for 
A sþleeny Lutheran, and not wholelome to 
Our cauſe. Shakefſp. Henry VIII. 
SPLE'NDENT. adj. | ſplendens, Latin. } Shining; gloſſy; 
having luſtre, 
They aſſigned them names from ſome remarkable qualities, 
that is very obſervable in their red and lendent planets. 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Metallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon of their great denſity, 
reflect all the light incident upon them, and ſo be as opake and 
sþlendent as it is poſſible for any body to be. Newton. 
SPLENDID. 44%. [ /plendide, Fr. fplendidus, Lat.] Showy ; 
magnificent; ſumptuous; pompous. | 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our ſtate 
Of lendid vaſſalage. Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonade: 
Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay fpread, | 
In age his equal, on a splendid bed. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SeLE'NDIDLY. adv. [ from ſplendid. ] Moagnificently ; 
ſumptuouſly ; pompouſly. | 
| Their condition, though it look ꝙlendialy, yet when you 


handle it on all fides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 
Tou will not admit you live 5p/endidly, yet it cannot be denied 
but that you live neatly and elegantly, ; ; More. 


— How he lives and eats, | 
How largely gives, how splendidly he treats. 

-le, of the royal ftore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights deyoid 
Of ſweet repoſe. | Philips. 


SPLE'xDOUR. x. /. [ /plendeur, French; ſplendor, Latin. |] 
1. Luſtre; power of ſhining. 2 Magnificence ; pomp. 
(1.) Splendour hath a degree of whiteneſs, eſpecially if there 
be a little repercuſhon ; for a looking-glaſs, with the ſteel be- 
hind, leoketh vrhiter than glaſs ſimple.  Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The dignity of gold above filver is not much; the 5plendour 
is alike, and more pleaſing to ſome eyes, as in cloth of ſilver. 
| | Bacon's Phyſ. Remains. 
The firſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain sþlendour or ſhin- 
ing in the eyes, with a little moiſture. Arbuthnot. 
(2.) Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, 
found no better way to procure an eſteem and reverence to them, 
than by firſt procuring it to himſelf by 5+lendour of habit and 
retinue. 5 | 3 South, 
Tis uſe alone that ſanftifies expence, 


And sþlendour borrows all her rays from ſenſe. Pope. 

SPLENE'TICK.' adj. | ſplenetique, French.] Troubled with 

the ſpleen ; frettul ; peeviſh. | | 

Horace purged himſelf from theſe 5þ/enetick reflections in odes 

es, before he undertook his ſatyrs. Dryden. 

This daughter filently lowers, t' other ſteals a kind look at 

you, a third is exactly well behayed, and a fourth a eplenetich. 

Tou humour me when I am fick ; 

. Why not when I am eplenetick? Swift. 
SPLE'NICK. as}. [ ſplexique, Fr. ſplen, Lat.] Belonging to 

the ſpleen. 1 ay et | | 1 

Suppoſe the ſpleen ob in its lower and sþlenich 

branch, a potent heat cauſeth the orgaſiaus io vol. — 

The Slenict vein hath divers cel ogenang into it near its 


Dryden. 


. 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells 
into the trunks of the , lenickł veins. . —_— the Creation, 

$SeLe'xisH. adj. [from ſpleen.) Fretful ; peeviſh. 


— Yourſelves you muſt engage, 


Somewhat to cool your ꝓleniſb rage, 
Your prievous thirit, and to aſſwage, 
That 5 


you drink this liquor. 
SPLE'NiTIVE. adj, | from ſplen.] Hot; fiery; 
ate, Not in "4 | 
— Take thy finggrs from my throat ; 

For though I am not zflenitive and raſh, . 
Yet I have in me ſomething dangerous. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


SeLenT. =. ſ. [Or perhaps ſplint; ſpinella, Ital. Splents 
1s a callous hard OF Mort or an inſenſible ſwelling, 


Drayton. 
paſſlon- 


which breeds on or adheres to the ſhank bone of a horſe; 


and when it grows big, ſpoils the of the leg. 
Where there is but one, it is called a fingle /p/ent ; but 
when there is another oppoſite to it on the outſide of the 
ſhank- bone, it is called a pegged or pinned ſplent. 

| | | Farrier's Dia. 

To SPLICE. v. a. [ ſplifſen, Dutch ; plico, Lat.] To join 
the two ends of a rope without a knot. 

Splint. 3. ,. linter, Dutch.] 1. A fragment of wood 
in general. 2. A thin piece of wood or other matter 
uſed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly ſet in its 

place. 

N (2.) The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed splints, which 
not only kept the members ſteady, but ſtraight 
ſome are made of tin, others of ſcabbard and wood, ſowed up 
in linen cloths. | | Wiſfeman's Surgery. 

To SPLINT. 7 a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſecure 

into fragments. 


ToSeLiNnTER. I by ſplints. 2. To ſhiver; to break 
(r.) This broken joint intreat her to linter, and this crack 
' of your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was before. Shak. Oth. 
 SPLI'NTER. =- /. (linter, Dutch.) - 1. A fragment of 
any thing broken with violence. 2. A thin piece of 
wood, | 2 

(.) He was lain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the ſplinters of 

Montgomery's ſtaff going in at his bever. Bacon. 
idſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them flie ; 

Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, : 
And fome by aromatick ꝓplinters die. | Dryden. 
{2.) A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner fort, made of 
2 
| 2 „an 

with ſmall bars on both ſides. Grew's Muſeum. 
To SeLINTER. v. . | from the noun. ] To be broken 
into fragments; tc be ſhivered. | 
To SPLIT. v. a. pret. and part. paſt. ſplit. [ pletten, 
ſplitten, Dutch.] 1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longi- 
tudinally in two. 2. To divide; to part. 3. To daſh 
and break on a rock. 4. To divide; to break into 


diſcord. 1 | | 
(2.) Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 


Do't not, thou lit i thine own. 
| That ſelf- hand 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, | 
Sputted the heart Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Mert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the rather 
To ꝓlit thy fire into a double father? Cleaveland. 
Cold Winter Split the rocks in twain. Dryden. 
A ſkull fo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy to gylit a helmet of 
iron as to make a fracture in it. Ray on the Creation. 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, that it lit: 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chaſms in it ſome miles. 
( | | 8 
(.) Their logick has * the mere art of wrangling, 
yiicks the {kill of 


and their metaph splitting an hair, of diſtin- 
 guiſhing without a difference. Watts on the Mind. 


One and the ſame ray is by refraction difturbed, ſhattered, 
. dilated, and lit, and ſpread into many diverging rays, Newt, 


* 


To SPLIT. v. . 


; and of theſe 


ed 


| 8 
He inſtances Luther's ſenſualigy and diſobedience ; twocrimes 
which he has dealt with, and to make the more folemn ſhew, he 
sþlit em into twenty. Atterbury. 
Oh! would it pleaſe the gods to ꝓplit 
Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 
No age could furniſh out a pair 
Of nympbs ſo graceful, wiſe, and fair ; 
With half the luſtre of your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years, and fize, Swift, 
(3-) God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him 
in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but on the rock where he will 
be irrecoverably lit. | Decay of Piety, 
T hoſe who live by ſhores, with joy behold 
Some wealthy veſſel lit or firanded nigh ; 
And trom the rocks leap down for ſhipwreck'd gold, 
And ſeek the s which the others fly. Dryden, 
(4-) In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible 
power spþ{zts their counſels, and ſmites their moſt refined policies 
with fruſtration and a curſe. | | South, 
1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; to 
ſuffer diſruption. 2. To burſt with laughter. 3. To be 
broken againſt rocks. 
(1.) A huge veſſel of 
congealed water, 
—— What is't to me, 
Who never fail un her unfaithful ſea, 
If ſtorms ariſe and clouds grow black, 
If the maſt 5þ/it, and threaten wrack ? 
- - The road that to the lungs this ſtore tranſmits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels sp/its. 
(2.) Each had a gravity would inake you 5splir, 
And ſhook his n as a wit. 7 8 
(3.) After our ſhip did lit, | 
When you, and the poor number tav'd with you, | 
Hung on our driving boat. Shakeſp. 
Theie are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe of lovers 
daily lit, and on which the politician, the alchymiſt, and pro- 
jector, are caſt away. Addijon, StefAator. 
The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wind was fo ſtrong that we 


exceeding hard marble Split aſunder by 
Boyle. 


Dryden, 
Blac hmore 


Page. 


were driven directly upon it, and immediately lit. Sæoiyi. 
SPLITTER. 2. J [from ſplit.] One who ſplits. 
How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 
Thoſe sp/itters of parſons in funder ſhould burtt ! 


Swift, 
SPLU'TTER. 2. /. Buſtle; tumult. A low word. . 
To SPOIL. v. 4. [ /polio, Latin; ſpolier, French] 1 Toe 
ſeize by robbery ; to take away by force. 2. To plun- 
der; to ſtrip of goods: with of before the thing taken. 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs. {This is pro- 
perly /pill, rpillan, Saxon. | 
(1.) Ye took joyfully the 5poiling of j our goods, knowing in 
yourſelves that ye have in heaven an enduring ſubſtance, eb. 
—— This mount 5 
With all his verdure 27 d, and trees adrift. Milton. 
(2.) Yielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for the ſafe- 
guard of their liberty and goods, they were moſt injuriouſſy 
Soiled of all that they had. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
; Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


of the world which would otherwiſe furniſh moſt in- 
ſtances of an eminent and exalted piety. 
To SPOIL. v. 2. 1. To practiſe robbery or 
uſeleſs ; to be corrupted. 
(2.) England was infeſted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, uſed to break forth to rob and Sui. Spenſer. 
They which hate us oil for themſelves. Pf. xliv. 14. 
+000 He that gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns, or apples, 
thereby a property in them: he was only<o look that he 
R Lacke, 


Nor * the harveſt, though thou /o the field. Prior. 
My ſons their old unhappy hire deſpite, | 
Sail d of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope. 
(3-) Beware left any man Soil you, through philoſophy and 
ay 3a ak 3 $- 
ritual man es. ; . 
Women are 28 Fall by is education, but . 
that part 


Law, 
Flunder. 2. To 


* 


2 0 


rait. 3. J. {| helium, Lat.] 1. That which is taken by 
violence ; that which is taken from an enemy; plunder ; 
pillage; booty. 2. That which is gained by ſtrength or 
effort. 3. That which is taken from another. 4. The 
act of robbery ; ruobery ; waſte. 5. Corruption; caule 
of corruption. 6. The ſlough ; the caſt-off ſkin of a 
tetpent. | 

(1.) The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
For I bare loaden me with many «pozls, 


Uung no other weapon but his name. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
(2.) But grant our heroes hopes long toil 

And comprehenſive genius crown, 
Ench ference and each art his s/ ord, 

Yet what reward, er what renown ? Bentley. 


(3-) Gentle gales, 

Far-ning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Theſe balmy 5 ozls. | | : 

(4.) The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of {weet ſounds, 
Is fit fur treaſons, ſtratagems, and 4 ils. 

. Too late, alas! we find ; 
The ſoftaeſs of thy ſword, continued through thy ſoil, 


a Milton. 


 Shakeſp. 


To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd dil. Drayton, 
Go and ſpeed! : 
Havock, and i. and ruin, are my gain. Milton. 


(5.) Company, villainous company, hath been the pi of 
me: | | Shakeſj. 
(6.) Snakes, the rather for the caſting of their oil, live till 
they be old. | | Bacon. 
SPO“II EY. n. /. [from ſpcil.] 1. A robber; aplunderer ; 
a pillager, 2, One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
(1.) — Such tuin ct her manners Rome 
Doth ſutfer now, as fhe's become | 
Both her own /uiler and own prey. B. Johnſon's Catil. 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itlelf to own 
and aſſert the intereſt of 1eligion, by blaſting the / 0:/ers of re- 
ligious periors and places. | South, 
Came you then here, thus far, thro* waves, to conquer, 
To walte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion ? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? | 
Happy for us, and happy for you s0:lers, | 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world ! A. Philips. 
SPOILFUL, c. [ ſpoil and full.) Waſteful ; rapacious. 
—— Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thoſe gi, Pitts, and ſwarming Eaſterlings, 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſned. Fairy Queen. 
SPOKE, =. /. ypaca, Saxon; /peiche, Germ.] The bar of 
a Wheel that paſſes from the nave to the felly. 
—— A]! you gods, A 
In general ſynod take away her power; 
Break all the spokes and fellies of her wheel, 


And bow] the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
No heir eber drove ſo fine a coach; 
The pokes, we are by Ovid told, | | 
Were filver, and the axle geld. Swift. 
SPOKE, The preterite of /prak. 
They ole beſt in the glory of their conqueſt, Spratt. 


EPOKEN. Patticiple pathve of ſpeak. 3 
Wouldſt thou be den for to the king ? 2 Kings, iv. 13. 
The original of theſe ſigns for communication is found in wie 
voce, in polen language. Holder on Speech. 


SPO'KESMAN, n. J. ¶ ſpoke and man.] One who ſpeaks for 


another . 
Tis you that have the reaſon. 
, — To do what? 
Io be a /hokeſman from madam Silvia. Shakeſþ. 
He ſhall be thy / o, an unto the people. Exod. iv. 16. 
Te SPOLIATE. v. a. [ /polio, Lat] To rob; to plunder. 
| ro be Di. 
SPOLIA'TICON. x. /. T fpoliation, Fr. /poliatio, Lat.] The 
Act of robbery or privation. * 
An eccleſiaſtieal benefice is ſametimes void de jure & facto, 


and ſornetimes de facto, and not de jure; as when a man ſuffers 
a poliation by his own act. 


 Spo'nGiNEss. 2. J. [from ſpongy.] 


SPONSOR. n. /. [ Latin. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
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SPo'NDEE. ./ | /pondee, Fr. ſpondæus, Latin.] A foot ot 
two long iy lladles. 

We lee in the choice of the words the weight of the ſtone, and 
the ſtriving to heave it up the mountain: Homer clogs the verſe 
with 5/ ondees, and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

SPo'NDYLE. n. /. ( ; Spondile, Fr. ſpondylus, Lat.] 
A vertebra ; a joint of the ſpine. . 
It hath for the ſpine or back- bone a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
without any ondy les, proceſſes, or protuberances. Brown. 
SPONGE. 2 /. | /pengia, Lat] A ſott porous ſubſtance, 
ſuppoſed by tome the nidus of animals. It is remarkable 
for ſucking up water. It is too often written unge. See 
SPUNCGE. l 1 

Sponges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mols. Bacon. 

They opened and waſhed part of their Aonges. Sandys. 

Great officers are like enges: they ſuck till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be ſqueezed, their very heart's 
blood come away. | L' Eftrange. 

To SPONGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe 
away as with a ſponge. 

Except between the words of tranſlation and the mind of 
Scripture itſelf there be contradiction, very little difference 
ſhould not ſeem an intolerable blemiſh neceſſarily to be 5punged 
out. Hooker. 

To ro GE. v. n. To ſuck in as a ſponge; to gain by 
mean arts. WT | 

The ant lives upon her own honeſty 3 whereas the fly is an in- 
truder, and a common {mell-fealt, that ſpunges upon other 


people's trenchers. | | L' Eftrange. 
Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeek, f 
To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week. Sawiſt. 


Sro'NGER. . /. [ from ſponge. | One who hangs for a 
maintenance on others. | 5 | 

A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and open table, 

would try which were friends, and which only trencher-tlies and 

ſpongers. | | L' Eftrange. 
Softneſs and tulnels 
of cavittes like a ſponge. „ 

The lungs are expoſed to receive all the droppings from the 
brain: a very fit ciſtern, becauſe of their ſpongineſs. Harvey. 

Sro N Gious. adj. [ ſpongieux, French; from /ponge.] Full 
of ſmall cavities like a ſponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or pongeous, and contain an olea- 
ginous ſubſtance in little veſicles, which by the heat of the body 
is exhaled through thele bones to ſupply their fibres. Cheyne. 

Spo'NGY. adj. from ſponge.) 1. Soft and full of ſmall 
interſtitial holes. 2. Wet; drenched ;, ſoaked ; full like 
a ſponge. | 

(1.) The lungs are the moſt /pongy.part of the body, and 

therefore ableſt to contract and dilate itſelf. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
| A ſpongyexcreſcence groweth upon the roots of the laſer- tree, 
and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called agarick. 
Bacon's Nat. Hit. 

The body of the tree being very / ozgy within, though hard 


without, they eaſily contrive into canoes. More. 
Into earth's ſpungy veins the ocean ſinks, 4:85 
- Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks. Denham. 
- Return, unhappy ſwan ! 
The ſpungy clouds are fill d with prong rain. Dryden. 
Her bones are all very ſpongy, and more remarkably thoſe of a 


wild bird, which flies much, and long together. 
(2.) When their drench'd natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt. Shakeſp. 
SPONK. 2 J. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in ſulphur that takes fire: as, Any 


Grew. | 


/ponks will ye buy? Touch wood. 
Spo'NSAL. adj. [ /ponſalis, Lat.] Relating to marriage. 
Spo'ns10N. 2. ( /ponſo, Latin, | The act of becoming 

ſurety for another. 

A ſurety 


z one who makes a: 
promiſe or gives ſecurity fur another. 


1 


In the baptiſm of a male there ought to be two males and one 
wo nan, and in the bapuſin of a female child two women and 
one man; and theſe are called ſponſors or ſureties for their edu- 
cation in the true Chriſtian faith. len Parergon. 

The {:onfor ought to be of the ſame tation with the perſon to 
whom he becomes furety. . Broome. 

The raſh hermit, who with impious pray r 
Had been the ſporſor of another's care. Harte. 
SroxTANEITY. 2. [spontaneitas, ſchool Lat. spontancite, 
Fr. from spontaneous.) Voluntarineſs; willingneſs ; ac- 
cord uncompelled. is 
Neceſſity and ſpontaneity may ſametimes meet together, ſo may 


ſpontaneity and liberty ; but real —_ and true liberty can 


never. 


ramh, againſt Hobbes. 
Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; | 
It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By ſpontaneity not choice are done. ____ Dryden. 
SPONTA'NEOUS. adj. [spontante, French; from sponte, 
Latin. ] Voluntary; not compelled; acting without 
compulſion or reſtraint ; acting of itſelf; acting of its 
own accord. | 3 

Many analogical motions in animals, though I cannot call them 
voluntary, yet I ſee them ſpoztaneous : I have reaſon to conclude, 
that theſe are not ſimply mechanical. Hale. 

They now came forth 

Spontaneous; for within them ſpirit mov'd 

Attendant on their lord. 
While John for nine - pins does declare, 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms ſpontaneous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance, | 

Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow. Pope. 

SponTa'NEOUSLY. adv. (from spontaneous.) Voluntanly ; 
of its own accord. 
This would be as impoſſible as that the lead of an edifice 
ſhould naturally and ſpontaneoufly mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themſelves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns ſpontaneouſly acid, and the curd into cheeſe as 
hard as a ſtone. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SpPponTA'NEQUSNESS. 2. / [ from spontaneous. | Volun- 
tarineſs; freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The ſagacities and inſtincts of brutes, the ſportaneouſneſs of 
many of their animal motions, are not explicable without ſup- 
poſing ſome active determinate power connexed to and inherent 
in their ſpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare natural mo- 

_ dification of matter. . _ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

SpooL. 2. /. [ spubl, German; sp6b/, Dutch] A ſmall 
piece of cane or reed, with a knot at each end; ora 
piece of wood turned in that form to wind yarn upon ; a 
quill, | 


Milton. 


To SPooM. 2. x. [Probably from spume, or foam, as a ſhip 


driven with violence ſpumes, or raiſes a foam.) To go 
on ſwiftly, A ſea term. | 
When virtue ſpooms before a proſperous pale, 
My heaving wi help to fill the fail. - Dryden. 


SPOON. 2. J. [ spaen, Dutch; pore, Daniſh ; nn, 
Iflandick.] A.concave veſſe] with a handle, uſed in 
eating liquids. ns 
Would'ſt thou drown thyſelf, 

Put but a little water in a ſþo0z, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, | | 

| Enovugltto ſtifle ſuch a villain up. Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 
pow - a devil, and no monſter ; I will leave — ; 35 no 
poon. : | | Shake „ Ti . 

| a coffee trifle with the ſooz, , 1 * 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. Pope. 
my OR 1. J. ([sp0on and Bill, platea, Latin.] A 


rd. | 
The ſhoveller, or /3oondill ; the former name the more pro- 
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per, the end of the bill being brond like a ſhovel 3 but not con- 


cave like a ipoon, but perfectly flat. Grew's Muſeum. 
Ducks and geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to quatfer in water 
and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of the / el. 
Derham's Phyfico-T heolopy. 
Spo'oNFUL. 2 / [pron why wort 1. As much as is ge- 
nerally taken at once in a ſpoon. A medical ſpoonful is 
half an ounce. 2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 
( 1.) Preſcribe him, before he do utc the receipt, that he take 
ſuch a pill, or a ſpconful of liquor. | Bacon. 
(2.) Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials of which 
the whole body is compoſed, and what we take daily by pounds, 
is at leaſt of as much importance as of what we take feldom, 
and only by grains and ſpoonfuls. Arbuthnot. 
SPd'ONMEAT. 7, /. [ 
riſhment taken with a ſpoon. | 
We preſcribed a ſlender diet, allowing only ſþoonmeats. 
Wiſeman, 
— Wretched 
Are mortals born to ſleep their lives away 
Go back to what thy fling began, 
Eat pap and m t; for thy gugaws cry, 
| Be ſullen, and refuſe the lullaby, Dryden Per. 
| Diet moſt upon ſpoonmeats, as veal, or cock- broths. Harw. 
SPO'ONWORT. 2. /. Scurvygraſs. 
Spoon wort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply, 
And centaury to clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte. 
Te SPOON. v. n, In fea lauguaye, is when a ſhip being 
under fail in a ſtorm cannot bear it, but is obliged to put 
right before the wind. 3 Bailey. 
SPORA'DICAL. adj. [omneale;; 5poradique, French.) A 
sporadical diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, what in a parti- 
cular ſeaſon affects but few people. Arbuthnot. 
SPORT. =. J. {spott, a make- game, Iſlandick.] . Play; 
diverſion; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 2. 
Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 3. That with which one 
plays. 4. Play; idle gingle. 5. Diverſion of che field, 
as of fowling, hunting, fiſhing. 
(1.) Her ſorts were ſuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 
the ſtream of delight. | | Sidney. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; | 
They kill us for their ſport. Sat. King Lear. 
When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, cali for Samſon, 
that he may make us ſport ; and they called for hum, and he 
made them ſort. | Jud". xvi. 2 5. 
a mad-man who caſteth fire - brands, arrows and death; to 
is the man that deceiveth his neighhour, and faith, ain not I in 
ſport ? Prov. xxvi. 19. 
The diſcourſe of fools 'is irkfome, and their /part is in the 
wantonneſs of fin. Ecclus. xxvii. 13. 
(2.) If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ert at me; 
then let me he your jeſt, Shakej;. 


They had his meſſengers in derition and made a ſt ort of his 


prophets. | 1 Efdr. i. 51. 


To make ſport with his word, and to endeavour to render it 
ridiculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is a direct 


affront to a | | Tiilotſ;n. 
(3-) Each on his rock transfix'd, the port and prey | 


wrecking whirlwinds, | Milton. 
Commit not thy prophetick mind | 
To flitting leaves, the Hort of every wind, 
Leſt they diſperſe in air. Dryden. 


Some grave their wrongs on marble, he more juſt 
- Stoop'd down ſerene, and wrote them on the duit, 
Trod under foot, the ſtor to ev'ry wind 
Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind, 
There ſecret in the grave he bade them lie, 
And griev'd they could not ſcape th' Almighty's eye. 
| Dr. Madden on Bp. Boulter. 
(4 ) An author who ſhould introduce fuch a port of words 
upon our ſtage, would meet with ſmall applauſe. 
[.) Now for our mountain port, up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young. 
The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunting, and the 
ſhorts of the field, had a great deſire to make a great park. for 
1DAd 2 | 


spoon and meat.) Liquid food; nou- 


Broome. 
 Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
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red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hampton 
court. | Clarendon. 

To SPORT. b. a. [from the noun.] 1. To divert; to make 
merry. It is uſed only with the reciprocal pronoun, 2. 
To repreſent by any kind of play. 

(1.) The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while 
they ſported themſelues in his pain, and delighted in his prayers 
as the argument of their victory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her ſport herſelf 

With that ſhe's big with. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 

Againſt whom do ye ſport yourſelves? againſt whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue? Ja. lvii. 4. 

What pretty (tories theſe are for à man of his ſeriouſneſs to 
ſport himſelf withal |! | Atterbury. 

Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peri], and ſport them- 
ſelves in their own deceivings. Watts. 

(2.) Now ſporting on thy lyre the love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth; | 

Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 

Of odes, and Pindar's more majeſtick part. Dryden. 

To SPOUT. 2. 2. 1. Lo play; to frolick ; to game; to 
wanton. 2. To trifle. 
4.) — They ſorting with quick glance, 

She to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with gold. Milton. 

Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play, was drowned in the river 
Peneus. Broome on the Odyſſey. 

(2.) If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jeſts, * 
rende rs himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he ſports with his own life. 

| | Tillotſon. 
Spo'xTFUL. adj. [sport and 


1. Merry; frolick ; 
wanton ; acting in jeſt. 2. 


2 
udicrous; done in jeſt. 


(.) How with a ſpoytful malice it was follow d, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakeſp. 
Down he alights among the ſ.ortful herd 
Of thoſe 2 kinds. Milton, 


(2.) His highneſs, even in ſuch a flight and fortful damage, 
had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing.  Witton. 
Behold your own Aſcanius, while he ſaid, | 
He drew his glitt ring helmet from his head, 
In which the youth to ſportful arms he led. Dryden. 
They are no foartful productions of the ſoil, but did once be- 
Jong to real and living fiſhes ; ſeeing each of them doth exactly 
reſemble ſome other {hell on the ſea-ſhore. Bentley. 
A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gentilis ; 
which, becauſe it is too ſportful, I forbear to mention. Baker. 
Sro/«a TFULLY adv. (from sportful.] Wantonly; merrily. 
Spo'x TFULNESS. 2. /. [from gportful.] Wantonnels ; play; 
merriment; frolick. ? 
The otter got out of the river, and inweeded himſelf fo, as 
the ladies loſt the further marking of his ſportfulneſs;s Sidney. 
Spo'xTIVE, adj. | from port.] Gay; merry; frolick ; 
wanton ; playful ; ludicrous. | | | 
I am not in a Horti ve humour now; | 
Tell me, and dally 2 885 is the money? 
it | DP 
That drive thee from the ſþortzpe court, where thou 
Was't ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkets ? Shakeſp. Al well that ends well. 
While thus the conſtant pair alternate ſaid, 
Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Angels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow'd. 
We muſt not hupe wholly to change their original tempers, 


nor make the gay, penſive and grave; nor the melanchcly 
ſporttve, without Goiling 8 a 


Shakeſp. 


ing them. 

No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain, 
Were equal ertmes in a deſpotick reign ; 
Both doom'sd alike for ſhortiue tyrants bled, 
But ſubjects ſtarv d while were fed. Pope. 

Syo'ariveness. 2. . [from gportzye.] Gaiety ; play; 
wantonneſs. 

Shall I conclude her to be ſimple, that has her time to begin, 

or refuſe ſortswencſt as freely as I have? Walton's Angler. 


SyO'&TSMAN, =. / {| port and man. ] One who purſues 


the rcereations of the field. | 1 
Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 


Prior. 
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their patron, as the Chriſtians have their St. Hubert: he ſpeaks 
of the conſtellation which makes a good / ortſman. Addiſon, 
Sro'aTULE. 2. /. [sportule, Fr. sportula, Lat.] Analms; 
a dolle. : . | 

The biſhops, who conſecrated the ground, had a ſpill or 
 ſpartule from the credulous laity. * Azliffe's Parergen. 
SPOT. 2. /. Leite, Daniſh ; sporte, Flemiſh.] 1. A blot ; 
a mark made by diſcoloration. 2 A taint ; a diſgrace ; 
a reproach ; a fault. 3. I know not well the meaning of 
sþot in this place, unleſs it be a ſcandalous woman, a diſ- 
grace to her ſex. 4. A ſmall extent of place. 5. Any 
particular place. 6. Upon the Sror. 3 ; 

without changing place. [Sur le champ. 

(1.) This three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemiſh or of /j of, 

. Bereft of fight, their ſeeing have forgot, Milton. 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with advan- 
tage; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the leaſt /i or 


is viſible on ermine. | Dryden. 
(2.) Yet Chloe ſur2 was form'd without a { ct, N 
Tis true, but ſomething in her was forgot. Pope. 
- (4) *- Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting plebeians ; 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpot 
Of all thy ſex. Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 


(4.) That ſþot to which I point is paradiſe, 

Adam's abode, thoſe lofty ſhades his bow'r. Milton. 
He, who, with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raiſed to other contemplations 
than thoſe who looked not beyond this ſpot of earth, and thoſe 
periſhing things in it. ; Locke. 
About one of theſe breathing paſſages is a ſpot of myrtles, 
that flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe vapours. Addiſon. 
Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of garden, 
and covered every part of it with plantations or ſpots of flowers. 
; | De Guardian. 

He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a ſpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deſerve better of 


mankind than the whole race of politicians. Sqwwift. 

(J) I would be buſy in the world, and learn, 

Not like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 

Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juſt as I grow. Otway. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewel, 

As on this very pot of earth I fell, | 

So ſhe my prey becomes ev'n here. Dryden. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal ſpot X 

Our brother died. | Granville. 

The Dutch landſcapes are, I think, always a repreſentation of 


an individual hat, and each in its kind a very faithful, but very 
confined portrait. | 7 

(6.) The lion did not chop him up immediately upon the ſpot; 
and yet he was reſolved he ſhould not eſcape. L' Eftr 


It was determined upon the ſpot, according as the oratory on 
either fide prevailed. — a | Sevift. 


To Sror. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To mark with diſ- 


colorations ; to maculate. 2. To patch by way of orna- 
ment. 3. To corrupt; to diſgrace; to taint. | 


(.) They are polluted off rings, more abhorr'd | 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. x Shakeſp. 
| Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, | | | 
Spotted with ſtrawberries in your wife's hand ? Shakeſp. 


But ſerpents now more amity maintain; 
From ſpotted ſkms the leopard does refrain: : . 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger lain. Tate's Juuenal. 
(2.) I counted the patches on both ſides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty ſtronger than the whig ; but next 
morning the whole puppet-ſhow was filled with faces ſpotted after 
the whiggiſh manner. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(3-) This yow receive, this vow of God maintain, 
My virgin life, no ſpotted thoughts ſhall ſtain. Sidney. 
The of Armenia have retained thg chriſtian faith, 
from the time of the apoſtles ; but at this day. it is potted with. 
many abſurdities. Abbo Deſcript. of the World. 
Spo'TL Ess. adj. [from pot. 1. Free from ſpots. 2. Free from 
reproach or impurity ; immaculate ; pure; untainted. 


ange. 
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(2.) So much fairer 
And ſpotleſs Hal mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. 
I dare my life lay down, that the queen is 
In th' eyes of — Shakeſp. Winter”s Tale. 
You grac'd the ſev'ral of life, 
_ Gotleſs v virgin, and a Lultleſ wife. Waller. 
ſometimes wiſh that it had been our lot to Jive and con- 
verſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine diſcourſes, and to obſerve 
his ſpotleſs behaviour z and we pleaſe ourſ:lves perhaps with 
thinking, how ready a reception we ſhould have Lr to him 


% . 


Shake/d. 
Fotleſs 


and his doctrine. Atterbury. 
Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each with reſign d. Pope. 


Sro'TTER. . /. [from port.] One that ſpots ; one that 
maculates. 


Spo'TTY. adj. [from pet.] Full of ſpots ; maculated. 
The moon whoſe orb 
Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
In Valombroſa to Ce wow lands, 
| Rivers or mountains on her £9 globe. 
Spou'saL. adj. | from spouſe.} Nuprial ; 
conjugal; connubial ; bridal. 
There mall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. Shakeſþ. 
| pe's chaſte kiſs wrongs no moi e joy's maidenhead, 
Than, ſpouſal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Craſhaw. 
This other in her prime of love, 


Milton. 
matrimonial; 


5 al embraces vitiated with gold. Milton. 
_— '{ thou, careleſs of the nuptial day? | 
Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 

Ariſe prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Srov's L. 2. /. [eſpouſailles, Fr. ſponſalia, Lat. 8 Marriage 
nuptials. 
Fo man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there twixt your kingdoms ſuch a 1 
That never may Spore or fell jealouſy 


Thruſt in between the paction of theſe ks 


1 


It you cliance it to lack, 
Be it claret or fack, 
I'll make this ſnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 


As it were from a Ben. Jabnſun 
As waters did in ſtorms, now pitch 1 uns ont, | 
As lead, when a fir'd church deco:;nes one ſpout. Donne. 


In Gaza they couch veſſels of catch in their walls to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pals it down in / outs iato rooms. 
Bacon. 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the pool, aud deli- 
vered into it by fair / aut, and then diſcharged by ſome equa- 
lity of bores that it itay little. Bacon. 
In this fingle cathedral the very ſfouts are loaded with orna- 
ments. Addiſon on Italy. 
From ſilver fj outs the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earth receives the ſmo ing tide. 
(2.) Not the dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty tun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour 1 s ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakeſj . Troilus and Creſſ da. 
The force of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome places than 
in others, there would fail not thowers, but great ſouts or cai- 
cades of water. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To Srour. v. a. [from the noun.) To pour with vio- 
lence, or in a collected body as from a ſpout. 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to {j out againſt your town, Shakeſþ, 
I intend two fountains, the one that ſprinkleth or /poateth- 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Bacon. 
She ſwims in blood, and: blood does ſpouting throw 
To heav'n, that Heav'n mens eruelties might know. Waller. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 
He twiſts his back, and. rears his threarning tail : 


Pobe. 


He ſpouts the tide Greech. 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shakeſp. ToSrour. v. n. To iſſue as from a ſpout. | 
The amorous bird of night They laid them down _— the murmuring mulick of. cer- 
eung /7 poufal, and bid haſte the ev'ning ſtar, tain waters, which ſ outed out of the fide of the « hills. Sianey. 
we gal. "A a mop Milton. No hands cou'd force it thence, fo fixt it ſtood, 
s , ell'd by f + FIIPY 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen, Dryden. TT ett _ l D 


| Ftherial muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of ſpouſa/s in the air: 
A radiant light did her crown'd: temples gild. Dryden. 
SPOUSE. = n. . [ ſponſa, ſponſus, Lat. eſpouſe, Fr.] One 
joined in. marriage; a huſhand or wife. 
$ She is of good.efteem ; 
Beſide fo qualified as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. Shakeſp. 
At once 4 O faithful ſpouſe ! they ſaid ; : 
At once th encroaching rhinds their cloſing lips invade, 


Srov'szD. adj. from the noun.]- Wedded ; "<—_ 
joined together as in matrimony. 
— They led the vine 
To wed ber elm 3 ſhe pen d about him twines: 
Her le arms. 


marriageab | 
Spov'sELESS. adj. (from /pou/e.] Wanting a . or SraAINv Ts. 2. The dung of an otter. 


_ 


SS 5 5 
| Reſon the debe ſale; quor neighb” D 1 


SPOUT. x. /, from /puyt, Dutch.] 1. A. pipe, or mouth 
of a pipe or veſſel out of wWhiek any thing is poured. 
2. Water falling ina body; a cataract, ſuch as is ſeen in 


the hot A when clouds ſometimes diſcharge all their 


water at once. 

(1.) She to ſome 
Became tw gaping begio La 5 Winter's Tale. 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſhould 


* 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


get unto. the. 
Jongs, an ejettion thereof is contrived by a fiſtula or ſpout at the To SPRAWL. v. 2. 


It outs up out of wells; and flies forth at. the t of 
them, upon * face l ground. | — 
All the glittering hill. 
Is bright with r rills. 
SPRAG. adj. Vigorous ; ſpritely. 
A. good ſprag memory, Shak. Merry Wives of Wind, 
Th SPRAIN. v. &. [Corrupted from train.] To ſtretch 
= ligaments of a joint without diſlocation of the 
ne. 
Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too wide, 
The ſudden turn may ftretch the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint uuhinge, or ancle ſprain. Gay. 
Sprain. 2. / (from the verb.] Extenſion. of ligame nts 
without diſlocat ion of the joint. 
I was in pain, and thought i it was with ſome ſprain at tennis. 
Temjle. . 
Die. 


Thomfun' Autumn. 
A provincial word. 


SPRANG. The preterite of ꝶpring. 


. e 222 from one common original; whence this 
be univerſally diffuſed. Tillotſon. . 


Me 1 u. 1 [ /prot, Dutch; ſarda, Lat. J A, ſmall fea 


80 oft in feaſty with coſtly changes clad, | 
Sitney. 


To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. 
All-ſaints da lay fer porke and ſowſe, 
For. fprats and ſpurlings far their houſe. . Tuſſer. 
Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts. Careau. 


[ /pradle, Daniſh ; fpartelen, Dutch. ] | 
1, To ſtruggle as in the convulſions of death. 2. To. 


f —- - 
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tumble Or crvep with much agitation and eontortion of 
the. limbs 
(1.) Hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl; 


A tight to vex the father's (vul. Shaleſp. 


Some lie ſprawling on the ground, 
With mau a gath and bloody wound. Hudibras. 
(2.) The birds were not fledged; but upon ſprawling and 
ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, dowa they tumbled. 
L' Eftrange. 
—— — - Telamon hap' to meet | 
A riling root that held his faiten'd feet; | 
So down he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground, 


His brother from the wooden gyves uabound. Dryden. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and ſprawl. Prior. 


Did the (tars do this feat once only, which gave beginning to 
human race? who were there then in the world, to obſerve the 
births of thoſe firſt men, and calculate their nativities, as they 
ſprarvled out of ditches ? Bentley. 

— — He ran, he leapt into a flood, | 
There ſpravul d a while, and ſcarce got out, 
All cover'd o'er with ſlime. Swift. 

Syray. /. [Of the ſame race with /prit and ſprout.] 1. 
The extremity of a branch. 2. The foam of the ſea, 
commonly written /pry. 

(1.) At ſight whereof each bird that fits on ſpray, 

And every beaſt that to his den was fled, 

Come forth afreſh out of their late diſmay, 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. Hubberd's Tale. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays ; 

Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Shakeſþ. 

The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays, 

Maintains the conſort of the ſong 3 

And hidden birds with native lays, | 
The golden ſleep prolong. | Dryden. 
(2.) Winds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the ſpray. Arbuthnot. 

To SPREAD. v. a. | rpnevan, Sax. /preyden, Dutch. 
1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover or fill a lar- 
ger ſpace than before. 2. To cover by extenſion. 3. To 
cover over. 4. To ſtretch; to extend. 5. To publiſh ; 
to divulge ; to diſſeminates, 6. To emit as effluvia or 
emanarions ; to diffuſe. | 

(1.) He bought a field where he had ſpread his tent. | 

| | | Gen. XXXill. 

Rizpah ſpread fackcloth for her upon the rock. 2 Sam. xxi. 

[Faire attendants then, 

The ſheets and bedding of the man of men, 

Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 

Shred and made ſoft. EOS Chapman. 

Make the trees more tall, more ſpread, and more haſty than 
they uſe to be. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

Silver ſpread into plates is brought from Tarſhiſh, Fer. x. 

Shall funeral eloquence her colours ſpread, 3 


And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead? Young. 


( 2.) Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs preads her face. Granville. 
(3.) The workman melteth a graven image, and the gold- 

ſmith /preadeth it over with gold. | Ja. xl. 19. 
(4. ] Spread o er the ſilver waves thy golden hair. Shaleſp. 
He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands ſpread up to heaven, 

and he bleſſed the congregation. I Kings, viii. 54. 


The ſtately trees falt ſ'read their branches. Milton. 


Deep in a rich alcove the-prince was laid, 
' Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſ read, Ee | 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. pov WT . 
(5.) They, when departed, ſpread abroad his fame in all that 
country. Matth. ix. 31. 

(6.) Their courſe thro” thickeſt conſtellations held, 
They ſpread their bane, £ Milton. 
To SPREAD. wv. =. To extend or expand itſelf. 
Can any underſtand the /preadings of the clouds, or the noiſe 
of his tabernacle ? Job, xxxvi. 29. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the greatneſs 


8 
Great Pan, who wont to chale the fair, 

And lov'd the fpreating oak, was there. —&MAdd:ſon's Cato, 
The valley opened at the farther end ſpreading forth into an 
immenſe ocean. Ad. l ſon. 
SpkeaD. =. J. (from the verb.] 1. Extent; compaſs. 2. 

Expanhon of parts. 
(1.) I have got a fine ſpread of improveable lands, and am 
already ploughing up ſome, fencing others. Addiſon. 
(2.) No flower hath that ſpread of the woodbind. Bacon. 
Spnga'DeR, . /. [trom ſpread.) 1. One that ſpreads, 2. 

_ Publiſher ; divulger ; diſſeminator. 

(1.) By conforming ourſelves we ſhould be /preaders of a 
worſe infection than any we are likely to draw from Papiſts by 


our conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 
(2.) If it be a miſtake, I delire I may not be accuſed for a 
ſpreader of falſe news. Swift. 


SPkENT. part. [from ſprene, to ſprindle, rpnengan, rpne= 
nan, Saxon; /ſprengen, Dutch.) Sprinkled. Obſo- 
lete. | | . 

O lips, that kiſs'd that hand, with my tears ſprent. Sidney. 
Sr. z. /. | y/brig, Welſh, ſo Davies: but it is pro- 
bably of the ſame rice with /pring. | A ſmall branch ; a 
ſpray. 1 
be ſubſtance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are deſirous to have ſome rig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears | 
A rig of bays in fifty years; 
Whileev'ry fool his claim alledges, 3 
As if it grew in common hedges. | Swift. 

Syr1G Chry/tal. n. /. In perpendicular fiſſures, chryital 
is found in form of aa hexangular column, adhering at 
one end to the ſtone, and near the other leſſening gra- 
dually, till it terminates in a point: this is called by la- 
pidaries /prig or rocky chryſtal. Woodward, 

Spa1'GGy. adj. [from ſprig.] Full of ſmall branches. 

SPRIGHT. z./. | Contraction of {pirit, ſpiritus, Latin; it 

was anciently written /prete or ſpryte; and ſpirit, as now 

written, was long conſidered in verſe as a monoſyllable: 
this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled rite, and its deri- 

vatives /pritely, ſpriteful ; but cuſtom has determined o- 

therwiſe. 1. Spirit; ſhade ; foul ; incorporeal agent. 

2. Walking ſpirit ; apparition. 3, Power which gives 

cheerfulneſs or courage. 9 An arrow. Not in uſe. 

(1.) She doth diſpla g 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her wprds ſo wiſe do make their way, 
To bear the meſſage of her right. ; Spenſer. 
Forth he called out of deep darkneſs dread, | | 
Legions of ꝓrigbts, the which like little flies, 
Flutt' ring about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their ſervice he applizs. 
While with heav'nly charity ſhe ſpoke, 
A ſtreaming blaze the filent ſhadows broke; 
* birds obſcene to foreſts 1 flight, 
An ing graves received the guil gbr. Dryden. 
| Of thei? am I who thy neo” 2s 9 a; | 
A watchful Srite, and Ariel is my name. Pepe. 
(2.) The ideas of goblins and gyrig ht: have no more to do 
with darkneſs than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate 
theſe often on the mind of a child, poſſibly he ſhall never be able 
to ſeparate them again. Locke. 
(3-) O chaſtity, ihe chief of heav'nly lights, 
Which mak ſt us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my prights : 
To only thee my conſtant courſe I bear, | 
Till ſpotleſs ſoul unto thy boſom fly, ; 
Such life to lead, ſuch death I vow to die. | Sidney. 
(4.) We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhort arrows called ſ rights, 
without any other heads fave wood ſharpened ; which were diſ- 
charged out of muſkets, and would pierce through the ſides of 
ſhips where a bullet would not. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Fairy Queen. 


of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion only of their ſpreading To SrRICHT. v. 4. To haunt as a ſpright, A ludicrous 


Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 


and ambitious deſigas. * Bacon. 


Plants, if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. Bacon, 


uſe.” 
I am ſprigbted with a fool. 


SR 

Ser! GnTeoL. adj. [ //right and full. ] Lively; briſk; 
gay; vigorous, _ 

The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed.— 


= Spoke like 2 /prightjul nobie gentleman. _ Shakeſþ. 


Steeds ſprighttul as the light. Cowyley. 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 
At fight of thee, and bound with / rzzþtful joys. Ot way. 
Spr1'GHTFULLY, adv. (from /prightful.} briſkly ; vigo- 
roully. | 
Norfolk, ſprightfully and bold, 


Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet. Shake. 


SprR1'GHTLESS. adj. from ſprigbt.] Dull; enervatea ; 
fluggiſh. 


| Are you grown 
Benumb'd with fear, or virtue's /prightleſs cold? Cowley. 
Spr1'GHTLINESS. 2. / rom /prightly.] Livelinets ; 
briſkneis ; vigour ; gaiety; vivacity. 
The ſoul is clogged when the acts in conjunction with 2 com- 
panion ſo heavy; but in dreams, oblerve with what a ſpright- 
neſs and alacrity does ſhe exert herſelf. Addiſon. 
SprI'GHTLY. adj. [from /prizf.} Gay ; briſk; lively; 
vigorous ; alry ; VIVacious, | | 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 


And ſprightly wit and love infpires. Dryden. 
When now the /r:ghtly trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv'n the ſignal of approaching war. Dryden. 


Each morn they wak'd me with a /prightly lay: 

Of opening heav'n they ſung, and gladiome day. Prior. 
The ſprigbtly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen. Pope. 
To SPRING. v. #. preterite /prung or /prang, anciently 
prong. ([xppingan, Sax. ſpringen, Duich.] 1. To ariſe 
out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 2. To 
begin to grow. 3. To proceed as from ſeed. 4. To 
come into exiſtence ; to iſſue forth, 5. To ariſe ; to ap- 
pear ; to begin to appear, or to exiſt. 6. To iſſue with ef- 
fect or force. 7. To proceed as from anceſtors, or a 
country. 8. To proceed as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon. 9. To grow; to thrive. 10. To bound; to 
| leap; to jump; to ruſh haſtily ; to appear ſuddenly. 


11. To fly with elaſtick 1 (1 to ſtart. 12. To riſe 
u 


fiom a covert. 13. To iſſue from a fountain. 14. To 
proceed as from a ſource. 15, To ſhoot ; to iſſue with 


ſpeed and violence. 


(1.) - All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's dittreſs. 

To his muſick, plants and flowers 
Ever ſ rung, as ſun and ſhowers 28 8 
There had made a laſting ſpring. Shakeſþ. Henry VIII. 
To fatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the bud of the tender 

herb to / ring forth. 2 Fob, xxxviii. 27. 
Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that rang up 
and encreaſed. | | Mart, iv. 8. 
Tell me, in what happy fields | | 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 
(2.) That the nipples ſhould be made with ſuch perforations 
as to admit paſſage to the milk, when drawn, other wiſe to retain 
it; and the teeth of the young not ſprung, are effects of provi- 
dence. „ Ray. 
(3.) Ve ſhall eat this year ſuch things as grow of themſelves ; 
and in the ſecond year that which ſpringeth ot the fame. 2 Kings. 
Much more good of fin ſhall foring. Milton. 
(4.) Had'ſ thou ſway d as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, kj 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. Shakeſp. 
Eon thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. Pope. 
A5 When the day began to ſpring, they let her go. Judges. 
To them which ſat in the region and ſhadow of death, light 
is ſprung up. = | 


* 


- Shakeſp. 


of ſpringing water. 


Matth. iv. 216. : 


3 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 


Taint not the pure ſtreams of the r inging day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 


To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. — Crafrar:. 
Do not blait my ſpringing hopes 

Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. Ronve. 
(6.) Swift fly the years, and riſe th expected morn ; 

Oh ſpring to light: auſpicious babe be born. Pose. 


(7.) How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings ot; 
The noble houle of Marcius. Shakejp. Corinlanus. 
Our Lord / rang out of j udta. Heb. vii. 14. 
- All thete LES 6 
Shall, like the brethren ſprung of dragon's teeth, | 
Rum eachother, and he fall amongtt em. Ben. Johnſon. 
Heroes of old, by rapine, and by ſpoil, 
In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil ;. 
Thus to their gods, each then ally'd his name, 
This ffraxg from Jove, and that from Titan came. Granw. 
(.) They found new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair, Milton. 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheritance 


of rule over men, and property in things, ſprang from the lame 


original, and deicend by the fame rules. Locke. 
(9-) What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whoſe command we periſh and we ſpring : 
Then tis our belt, bönce thus ordain'd to die, 
To make a virtue of neceſſity. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
40.) — Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again. 
| Shakeſy. Henry VIII. 
I rang not more in joy at firſt hearing he was a man child, 


than now in firſt ſeeing he had proved himſelf a man. SH. 


He called for a light, and rang in and fell before Paul. Acts. 
When Heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold again; 

Then ſprung ſhe forth, they tollow'd her amain. Dryden... 
———- Afraid to ſlecp; | 

Her blood all feyer'd, with a furious leap 


She /prung from bed. Dryden. 


— dor lies ſhe long; but as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to lite, and treſh to ſecond pain, 


Is ſav'd to-day, te-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 


See, aw'd by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; | 
And ſgringing from her diſappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 

The mountain ſtag, that /prings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 
Nor has a maſter to reſtrain his courſe ; | 

That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be, | 
Than be a flave. Philips's Briton. 
(13.) A link of horſehair, that will eafily flip, fatten to the 

end of the ſtick that ſprings. Mortimer s huſbandry. . 

(12.) — My doors are hateful to my eyes, | 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 

Watehful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. Otway.. 
A covey of partridges pringing in our front, put our infantry 


Blackmore, 


in diſorder. Addiſon. 


(13.) Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found a well 


Gen. xxvi. 19. 
Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, | 


Where Tagus and Euphrates ff ring; 


And from the Danube's froſty banks to thoſe 


Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Roſcommon. . 
| (14-) Tis true from force the nobleſt title rings, 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. Dryden. 
(15.) Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung thro' the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright : 
The pow'r, behold ! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, Dryden. 
The friendly gods a fringing gale enlarg'd, 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. Pope... 
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S P R 


7, rtv. v. 42. 1. To tart; to rouſe game. 2. To 
produce _—_— or unexpectedly. 3. To make by ſtart- 
ing, applied to a ſhip. 4. To diſcharge, applied to a 
mine, 5 To contrive on a ſudden ; to produce haſtily ; 
to offer unexpectedly. 6. To paſs by leaping. A bar- 
barous uſe. 7. Of the verb /pring the primary ſen!e is 


to grow out of the ground, ſo plants ſpring, thence 


ring the ſeaton; ſo water rings, thence Spring a 
2 Plants riſe unexpectedly, and waters break 
out violently ; thence any thing done ſuddenly, or com- 
ing haſtily, is ſaid to ring; thence /pring means an 
elaſtick body, Thus the active fignifications all import 
ſuddenneſs of force. 

(r.) Thus I reclaim'd my buzzard love to fly 

At what, and __ — ry and where I choſe : 

Now negligent rt I lie 

And e v4 Pa. eek uſe, 

I ſpring a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, ſigh, and dye, 

And the e kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. Donne. 

That ſprung the game you were to ſet, | 

Before you had time to draw the net. Hudibras. 

A large cock-pheaſant he ſ rung in one of the neighbouring 
woods. | | Addiſon, Spectator. 

Here I uſe a great deal of diligenee before I can ſpring any 


thing; whereas in town, whilſt 1 am following one character, 


I am croſſed by another, that they puzzle the chace. Addiſon. 


See how the well- taught pointer leads the way | 

The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings the prey. Gay. 
(2.) The nurſe, ſurpriz d wich fright, 

Scarts and leaves her bed, and ſprings a light. Dxpden. 
Thus man by his own ſtrength to heav'n would ſoar, 

And would not be oblig'd to God for more ; 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 

To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! 

Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal'd religion firſt inform d thy fight, 

And reaſon faw not, till faith ſprung the light. 


He that has fuch a burning zeal, and ſprings ſuch — 2 
diſcoveries, muſt needs be an admirable patriot. Collier. 
(.) People diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome reflections, 
as of the cargo of a ſhip that has /, rung a leak. L'Eftrange. 
| No more accuſe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time: 
Be ware the publick laughter of the town, 


Thou print a leak already in thy crown. Dryden. 


— Whether ſhe / rung a leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, | 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. Dryden. 
(4.) Our miners diſcovered ſeveral of the enemies mines, who 
have ſoruxg divers others which did little execution. Tatler. 
I rung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was overthrown. 
| Addiſon, Spectator. 
(5) The friends to the cauſe frang a new project, and it 
was advertiſed that the criſis could not appear till the ladies had 
ſlewn their zeal againſt the pretender. Sui. 
(6.) . Unbeſeeming ſkill 
To ſſ ring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed. Thomfon. 


SPRING. . /. [from the verb.] 1 The ſeaſon in which 


plants riſe and vegetate; the vern al ſeaſon. 2 An ela 
tick body; a body which when diſtorted has the power 
of reſtoring itſelf to its former ſtate. 3. Elaſtick force. 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which motion or ac- 
tion is produced or propagated. 5: A leap ; a bound; 
a jump; a violent effort; a ſudden ſtruggle. 6, A 
leak ; a ftart of plank. 7. A fountain; an iſſue of wa- 
ter from the earth. 8. A ſource ; that by which any 
thing is ſupplied. 9. Riſe; beginning. 10. Cauſe; 
original. 

EX Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did fing : 
To his muſick, plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 


There had made a laſting Spring. Sbabeſp. Henry VIII. 


S PR 
The Hriag vifteth not theſe quarters ſo timely as the eaſtern 
. | Carew. 
Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildneſs come, 
| And from the boſom of yon dropping cloud . | 
Upon our plains deſcend. Thdmſon's Spring. 
(2.) This may be performed by the ſtrength of ſome ſuch 


ring as is uſed in watches: this ſ ring may be applied to one 


wheel, which ſhall give an equal motion to both the — 
| | Wilkins. 
The ſ ring muſt be made of ſteel, well tempered ; and 
the _—_ the two ends of the 1 ſtand aſunder, the milder it 
throws the chape of the vice open. Moon Mech. Exer. 
He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the / ring of a clock, and upon what pe- 
culiar impulſe its elaſtick motion depends, would no doubt diſ- 
cover ſamething very admirable. | Locke. 
(3.) Heav'n's, what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 

How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev ry blow Dryden. 
Bodies which are abſolutely bard, or fo foft as to be void of 
elafticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetrability 
makes them only ſtop. If two equal bodies meet directly in 
vacuo, they will by the laws of motion ſtop where they meet, 
loſe their motion, and remain in reſt, unleſs they be elaſtick, 
and receive new motion frorſP their ſ/ ring. Newton. 
The foul is gathered within berielf, and recovers that pring 
which is weakened, when ſhe operates more in concert with the 


body. | Addiſon. 
In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, they 
muſt break, or loſe their ſpring. | Arbuthnot. 


(4.) My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the f; rings of life; | 
So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dryden. 
Nature is the fame, and man is the ſame; has the fame af - 
fections and paſſions, and the ſame ſprings that give them mo- 
tion. | mer. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ringt to move. Pofe. 
I.) The pris ner with a fring from priſon broke: 
Then ſtretch d his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. Dryden. 
With what a prizg his furious foul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground! Add. Cato. 
(6.) Each petty hand 
Can ſteer a ihip becalm'd; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muſt know 
His tides, his currents; how to ſhift his fails, 
Where her priags are, her leaks, and how to ſtop em. 
"eel Mn 2 ; 3 Jobnjon's Catiline. 
7.) Now ſtop thy ſprings; my ſea luck them dry, _ 
And ſwell fo much the higher X. k. ebb. Shakeſp. He vl. 
_ Ju on the tops of hills paſs through a great deal of pure 
th, with leſs mixture of other waters. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 
When in th” effects ſhe doth the cauſes know, - 
And ſeeing the ſtream, thinks where the {ring doth riſe ; 
And ſeeing the branch, conceives the root below : | 
Theſe things ſhe views without the body's eyes. Dames, 
He adds the running {rings and ftanding lakes, 5 


And bounding banks for winding rivers makes, Dryden. : 


Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 
He bathed himſelf in cold firing water in the midſt of Clo. 
en 
The water that falls down from the clouds, ſinking into beds 
of rock or clay, breaks out in ſprings, commonly at the bottom 
* T that ſpring, which doth a OR 
(8.) To that great ſpri hich doth great kingdoms move, 
The ſacred ſpring, whenee right — ſtreams; 
Diſtilling virtue, | ſhedding peace and love © | 
In every , as Cynthia her beams. | Davies. 
I move, I fee, I - diſcourſe; and know, | 
Though now I ain, I was not always ſo; | 

Then thatfrom- which I was, muſt be before, * 

_ Whomy as my ring of being, I adore. Dryden. 
— s my bechdecs age; om the 
rig of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths and 
Vandals. | Dryden. 


S P R 


He has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the continual feaſt 
of a good conſcience within, that forbids him to wung 
| entley. 
62 About the ſpring of the day Samuel called Saul 10 
top of the houſe. | 1 Sam. ix. 26, 
(10.) The reaſon of the quicker or {lower terminatiowof this 
diſtemper, ariſes from theſe three ſprings. 
- The firſt prongs of ” 0 events, like thoſe of great rivers, 


are often mean and little. Swift 
| 2 4 1. . A youth, Obſolete. 


Before the bull ſhe pictur d winged love, 
With his young brother ſport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 

The one his bow and ſhafts, the other ſpriug 
A burning tead about his head did move, 

As in their ee ne w love both triumphing. Spenſer . 
SPRINGE. 2. / [from /pring.] A gin; a nooſe which 
faſtened to an elaſtick body catches by a ſpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Ofrick, 
I'm juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. Shakeſþ. 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lend ; 
But neither ſpringes, nets, nor ſnares employ. 
With hairy /þringes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the finny prey. Pope. 
Spr1'NGER. 2. /. [from ſpring.) One who rouſes game. 


Spar'NGINESS. =. /. [from ſpringy.] Elaſticity ; power of 


reſtoring itſelf, _ | 
Where there is a continued endeavour of the yo of a body 
to put themſelves into another ſtate, the progreſs may be much 
more flow, fince it was a great while before the texture of the 
corpuſcles of the ſteel were ſo altered as to make them loſe their 
former ſpringineſs, Boyle. 
The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elafticity and 
ſpringineſs, capable of condenſation and rarefaction. Bentley. 
Spr1i'XGHALT. 7. /. [ ſpring and halt.) A lamenelis by 
which the horſe twitches up his legs. = 
They've all new legs, and lame ones; one would take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin | 
And ſpringhalt reign'd among them. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
Spr1'NGLE. 7. /. [from ſpring.] A ſpringe; an elaſtick 
nooſe. | I 
Woodcocks arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where every plaſh- 
ſhoot ſerveth for ſpringles to take them. Carew. 


To SINGLE. v. 2. Miſprinted, I ſuppoſe, for /prin- 


ble | | 
| This is Timon's laſt, 
Who, fuck and ſpangled with our flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and fpringles in your faces, 
Your reeking villany. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Sen1'NGTIDE. adj. [from /pring and tide.) Tide at the 
new and full moon; high tide. | 
Love, like ſpringtides, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does leſs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink in again: 
If a flow in age appear, | 
Tis but rain, and runs not clear. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
Moſt people die when the moon chiefly reigns; that is, in the 
night, or upon or near a ſpringtide. | Grew's Caſmol. 
Spri/ncY. adj, {from ſpringe.] 1. Elaſtick; having the 
power of reſtoring itſelf. 2. [From /pring.] Full of 
ſprings or fountains. Not uſed. | 
(1.) Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
Such as it is to fan the vital flame, | 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languiſh'd in th' arterial road ; 
While the tir'd heart had ftrove, with fruitleſs pain, 
To puſh the lazy tide along the vein. Blackm. Creation. 


This vaſt contraction and-expanſion ſeems unintelligible, by 


feigning the particles ef air to be ſprazgy and ramous, or rolled 
up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulſive power. 
TOPS | Newton. 


Blackmore. 


3 


the bundle of fibres which conſtitute the muſcles 
* be ſmall, the fibres may be ſtrong and ſpriggy. Arbuth. 
f our air had not been a ſpringy body, no animal could have 
exerciſed the very function of reſpiration ; and yet the ends of 
reſpiration are not ſerved by that ſpringineſs, but by ſome other 
unknown quality. _ Bentley's Serm. 
(z.) Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are ſpringy or wet, 
rather marl them for than corn. Mortimer s Huſb. 


To Spr1'NKLE. v. a. | ſprinkelen, Dutch.] 1. To ſcat- 


ter; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 2. To ſcatter in drops. 
3. To beſprinkle; ro waſh, wet, or duſt by ſprinkling. 
(1.) Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let Moſes 
ſprmile it towards the heaven. . 
(2.) Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7. 
(3.) Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 
faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience. Heb. 
Wings he wore 
Of many a colour'd plume ſprinkled with gold. Miton, 
The prince, with living water ſprink/'d o'er 
His limbs and body then approach'd the door, 
. Pofleſs'd the porch. 


Dryd. An. 


To SPpRINK LE. v. n. To perform the act of ſcattering in 


{mall drops. | ; | 
The prieſt ſhall ſprinile of the oil with his finger. Lew. xiv. 
Baptiſm may well enough be performed by ſprinkling, or ef- 


fuſion of water. Arlife's Parer. 


When dext'rous damſels twirl the ſprinkling mop, 

And cleanſe the ſpatter d ſaſh, and ſcrub the ſtairs, 

Know Saturday appears. Gay's Trivia. 
SPRINKLER. 2. [from ſprinkle.) One that ſprinkles. 
To SrRIT. v. a. [rpnycran, Saxon; ſpruyten, Dutch. ] 

To throw out; to eject with force. Commonly ſpire. 

Taads ſometimes exclude or ſtrit out a dark and liquid mat- 

ter behind, and a venomous condition there may be perhaps 


therein ; but it cannat be called their urine. Brown. © 


To SprIT. v. u. {rppyeran, Saxon; ſpruyter, Dutch.] 


To ſhoot ; to germinate ; to ſprout. Uſed of barley 


_ wetted for malt. 
SPrIT. 2 / [fromthe verb.] Shoot; ſprout. 
The barley, after it has been couched four days, will ſweat 
a little, and ſhew the chit or crit at the root · end of the corn. 
Mort. Huſb. 


SPrI'TSAIL. 2. /. ¶ ſprit and fail.) The ſail which belongs 


to the boltſprit malt. * 
Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by cutting the 
ſpritſail tackle off with their ſhort hatchets. Wiſeman. 
SPRITE. 2. . [Contratted from /pzrit.] A ſpirit; an in- 
corporeal agent. M | 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander's name. Pote. 
rouſly; with life and ardour. 
The Grecians ſpritefully drew from the darts the corſe, 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. 
SPpr1'TELY. adv. from ſprite.] Gayly. 
You have not-feene young heiffers, hihly kept; 
Fill'd full of daiſies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hovels ; all fo ſpritely given, 
That no roome can containe them. 
SproNG. The preterite of /pring Obſolete. 
Not miſtruſting, till theſe new curioſities ſtrong up, that ever 
any man would think our labour herein miſpent, or the time 
waftefully conſumed. | Hooker, 
To SpROUT. v. 2. [rpnytran, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch 
Sprout, ſprit, and by a very frequent trauſpoſition ſpire or 
ſpurt, are all the fame word.] 1. To ſhoot by vegeta- 
tion ; to germinate, 2. To ſhoot into ramifications. 3. 
To grow. | | 5 
(1.) The ſprouting leaves that faw you here, 
And call'd their fellows to the fight. Convley., 
Try whether theſe things in the ſroating do inereaſe weight, 
by weighing them before they are hanged up; and afterwards 
again, when they are 1 1 1 


SPRITEFULLY, ade. [See SPRIGHTFULLY |. Vigo- 


Chapman, 


_- 


Chat. Iliad. 


S PR 


That leaf faded, but the young buds fprouted on, which af- 
terwards opened into fair — q Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
We find no —_— to prevent ination, having made 
trial of grains, whoſe ends, cut off, have notwithſtanding 
ſprouted. N Brown's Vuls. Err. 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſen 
Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green. Dryden. 
Hence ſerouting plants enrich the plain and wood: 
For phyuck ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. Blackm. 
Envy d Britannia, fturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come or ſprouting 


S300 | 
SPRUNT, #. /. Any thing that is ſhort, and will not eaſily 
bend. 
Spup. x. /. A ſhort knife; any ſhort thick thing, in con- 
tempt. | | 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 
Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe ſtones betwixt : 
My ſpud theſe nettles from the ſtones can part, 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from mine heart, Swift. 
Seu'LLERs of Yarn. x. /. [perhaps properly /poolers.] Are 
ſuch as are employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. Dis. 


SPUME. ». /. [ puma, Latin.) Foam; froth. 
—— Materials dark and crude, 


clean away. | Mortimer's Hub. Of ſpirituous and fiery ume, till touch'd 
(2.) Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture. Bacon. With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth 
(3.) Th' enliven'd duſt its head begins to rear, So beauteous, op'ning to the ambient 2 | Milton. 
And on the aſhes f, routing plumes appear. Tickel. Waters frozen in pans, after their diſſolution, leave a froth 


SpaouT. x. /. [from the verb.] A ſhoot of a vegetable. 
Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth 
ſpreuts * an.. | Bacon. 

— Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſlumbering leaves, or tafſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, ,hatte I all about, | 
Number my ranks, and vilit every ſprout. Milton. 
To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the 
tender ſprouts of ſhrubs ; and, after it had taſted, began to eat 
of ſuch as are the uſual food of goats. Ray on the Creation. 

SPROUTS. . /. pl. [from ſprout.) Young coleworts. 

SPRUCE. adj, | Skinner derives this word from preux, Fr. 
but he propoſes it with heſitation : Junius thinks it comes 
from ſprout; Caſaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. 
know not whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In an- 
cient books we find furniture of pruce a thing coſtly and 
elegant, and thence probably came ſpruce. Nice; trim; 
neat without elegance, It was anciently uſed of things 
with a ſerious meaning : it is now uſed only of perſons, 
and with levity. ” 

— The tree 
That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up ſpruce, fill'd with diamond. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, | 
Tho' ſome more ſpruce companion thou do ſt meet. Donne. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund Spring; 
The graces, and the roſy-boſom'd hours, | | 
Thither all their bounties bring. Milton. 
I muſt not lip into too ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerious matters; and 
yet I approve not that dull infipid way of writing practiſed by 
many chymiſts. B 
He put his band and beard in order, 


Donne . 


The er to accoſt and board her. Hudibras. 
He is 22 that he can never be genteel. Tatler. 
This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that ragged coat un- 
der his livery : can't he go ſpruce and clean? Arbuthnot. 


To SPRUCE. v. 2. 
feed neatneſs. 
SprUCE. n. J. A ſpecies of fir. 
SprxuU'ceBRER. 2. from ſpruce, a kind of fir,] 
tinctured with branches of fir. 
In ulcers of the kidneys ſprucebeer is a good balſamick. 


from the noun.) To dreſs with af- 


Beer 


Pruſſian leather.) 
| Ainſworth. 
The leather was of Pruce. Dryden's Fables. 
SpaU'CELY. adv. from ſpruce.] In a nice manner. 
Syrvu'caness. =n./. [from ſfruce.] Neatneſs without ele- 


8 gl keen /pirg 


Spzunc. The preterite and partic! 
Tall Norway fir, their maſts in 

liſh oaks, ſtrung leaks, and planks, reſtore. Dryd. 

om Maleas' airy height, | 


And En 
Nov 


Aloft ſhe ſprung, and ſteer d to Thebes her flight. 
Who ſprung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than I Pope. 


<pRUCELEATHER. 2. / [Corrupted from 


1 F 


Arbuthnot, 


Pope. 


and ſbume upon them, which are cauſed by the airy parts dif- 


fuſed by the congealable mixture. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To SPUME. v. 3. [ /pumo, Latn.] To foam ; to froth. 
Sev'uous. Log [ ſpumens, Lat, from the noun.] Frothy ; 


SuM v. toamy. | 
The caule is the putrefaction of the body by unnatural heat: 


the putrefying parts ſuffer a turgeſcence, and becoming airy and 
ſpumous, aſcend into the ſurface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnels, rolling from-afar, 9 
The ſumy waves proclaim the watry war; 
And e, upwards with a mighty roar, | 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſhore, Dryden 


The ſpumons and florid fate of the blood, in paſſing through 


the lungs, ariſes from its own elaſticity, and its violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding themſelves. Arbuthnot. 
Spun, The preterite and part. paſſ. of /pin. 


The nymph nor ſ un, nor dreſs d with artful pride; 
Her veſt was gather'd up, her hair was ty'd. Addiſon. 
SPUNGE. 3. .. [ /fongia, Lat.] A ſponge. See Srox E. 
When he needs what 22 glean'd, it is but ſqueezing 
you, and, ſfunge, you ſhall be dry again. Shakeſp. Haml. 

Conſidering the motion that was impreſſed by the painter's 
hand upon the ſpunge, compounded with the ſpecifick gravity 
of the ſ/unge and the reſiſtance of the air, the ſpunze did me- 
chanically and unavoidably move in that particular line of moti- 
on. - Bentley's Serm. 

To SPUNGE. v. #. [Rather To ſponge.) To hang on others 
for maintenance. | | 

This will maintain you, with the perquiſite of ſurging 
while you are young. * Swift to Gay. 

SpuU'NGINGHOUSE. #, / [ ſpunge and houſe.] A houſe to 

which debtors are taken before commitment to priſon, 

| Tue the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or riot at their 
coſt. | 1 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a ſpungizg-houſe. 

Cæwiſ t. 

Seu'ncy. adj. [ from /punge. ] 1. Full of ſmall holes, 

and ſoft like a ſponge. 2. Wet; moiſt; watery. z. 

Having the quality of imbibing. | | 

(1.) Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of % ſoftneſs made, 

Did into France or co Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. 

(2.) I faw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle wing'd 
From the South to this part of the Weſt, 
There yaniſh'd in the ſun-beams. Shakeſp. Cymb. 

(3-) There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, | 
More fpungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear. | 


* 


N Err. 

SPUR. 3. /. [rpupa, Sax. ſpore, and 
Dutch; eſperon, French.) 1. A ſharp point fixed in the 
rider's heel, with which he pricks his horſe to drive him 
forward, 2. Incitement ; inſtigation. It is uſed with 


.$.P -U 


to-before the effect. Dryden has uſed it with of ; but, if 
he ſpeaks properly, he means to make the following word 
perſonal, 3. A ſtimulus ; a prick ; any thing that galls 
and teazes. 4. The ſharp points on the legs of a cock 
with which he fights. 5. Any thing ſtanding out; a 
inag. | | 

1.) He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, 
had come upon the ſ ur to redeem Philoclea's picture. Sidney. 
Whether the body politick be | 

A horſe whereon the governour doth ride, 

Who, newly in the feat, that 1t may know 

He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the Hur. Shakeſp. 

He preſently ſet ſpurs to his horſe and departed with the reſt 
of the company.  Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

Was I for this entitled, fir, 

And girt with ruſty ſword and ſpur, 
For — and honour to wage battle. Hudibrat. 
2.) Seeing then that nothing can move, unleſs there be ſome 


end, the deſire whereof 2 unto motion, how ſhould 
tne 


that divine power of ſoul, that ſpirit of our mind, ever 
ſtir itſelf into action, unleſs it have alſo the like / ur? 
What need we any bur, but our own cauſe, : 
To prick us to redreſs ? Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſ. 
His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon the ſpur 
of a 22 occaſion, but out of providence of the future to 
make his people more and more happy. Bacon. 
Re ward is the ſpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable at- 
tempts; and emulation, which is the other ſpur, will never be 
wanting, when particular rewards are propoſed. Dryden. 
The chief, if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action, is 
uneaſineſs. Locke. 
The former may be a /pur to the latter, till age makes him in 
love with the ſtudy, without any childiſh bait. Cheyne. 
(3-) Grief and patience, rooted in him both, _ 
Mingle their /purs together. Shakeſp. Cymb. 


(4.) Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth : as 


for their ſpur, it is but a nail. Bacon. 
Animals have natural weapons to defend and offend ; ſome 
talons, ſome claws, ſome ſpurs and beaks. Ray. 


— — The ſtrong- bas d promont 
8 I made ſhake, and * up bythe ws 
The pine and cedar. „ Shakeſp. 
To SPUR. v. a. [from the noun.) 1. To prick with the 
ſpur ; to drive with the ſpur, 2. To inſtigate; to incite 
to urge forward. 3. To drive by force. 
(1.) My friend, who always takes care to cure his horſe of 
| farting fits, ſpurred him up to the very fide of the coach. 


——— Your father, when he mounted, | | 
Rein'd em in ftrongly, and he ſpurr d them hard. Dryden 


Who would be at the trouble of learning, when he finds d 


ignorance is carefſed ? But when you brow- beat ard maul them, 
you make them men; for though they have no natural mettle, 
yet, if they are ſpurred and kicked, will mend their pace. 


Collier on Pride. 
(2.) —— Lovers break not hours, | 
Unleſs it be to come before their time: 
So much they / ur their expedition. S baleſp. 
Let the awe he has got upon their minds be ſo tempered with 


the marks of good - will, that affection may ſpur them to their 


. Locke. 
(3.) Love will not be furr'd to what it loaths. Shakeſp, 
To SPUR. v. 2. 1. To travel with great expedition. 2. To 
preſs forward. 
(1.) With backward bows the Parthians ſhall be there 
And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their fear: | 


_- (z.) Aſcanius took th' alarm, while yet he led, 
And, ſfurring on, his equals ſoon o'erpaſs'd. Dryd. Eu. 
Some men, though they begin with infinite ignorance and 
errour, yet, by ſpurring on, refine themſelves, ___ Grew. 
Jenna AaLLED. adj. [ ſpur and gall, ] Hurt with the 
pur . | 


A double wreath ſhall crown our Czfar's brows. Dryden. 


2 


e 
1a not made a horſe, 
rern. 7 . 
Spurg and tir d, by jauntin ingbro ke. Shakeſp. 
1 


Or each new penſion d fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend? P, 


SPpURGE. #. /. | eſpurge, French; /ſpurgie, Dutch, from 
purgo, Latin.] A plant violently purgative. Spurye is a 
general name in Engliſh for all milky purgative plants. 

| Skinner. —Every part of the plant abounds with a milky 
juice, There are ſeventy-one ſpecies of this plant, of 
which wartwort is one. Broad-leaved purge is a biennial 
plant, and uſed in medicine under the name of cataputia 


minor. The milky juice in theſe plants is uſed by ſome | 


to deſtroy warts; but particular care ſhould be taken in 
the application, becauſe it is a ſtrong cauſtick. Miller. 
That the leaves of cataputia, or /purge, being plucked up- 
wards or downwards, perform their operations by purge or 
vomit, is a ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto plants poſitional ope- 
_ rations. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Sru ag Flax. x. /. [thymelea, Lat.] A plant. 
Sru xe Laurel, or Mexereon. n. ſ. [chamædapbne, Latin.] 


A plant. 
Sr ux Olive. n. /. [chamelea, Lat.] A ſhrub. 

SeurGE Wort. n / \xiphion, Lat.) A plant. 
SPU'RIOUS. adj. | /purius, Latin. } 1. Not genuine; 
counterfeit ; 1 2. Not legitimate; baſtard. 

(1.) Reformed churches reje& not all traditions, but ſuch as 


are ſpurious, ſuperſtitious, and not conſonant to the prime rule 


of faith. White. 
The coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected as ſturious, 
nor is the other eſteemed more autheutick by the preſent Roman 


medalifts. | Addiſon on Ital;. 
If any thing elſe has been printed, in which we really had 


(2.) Your Scipios, Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
Theſe gods on earth, are all the puri ous brood 
Of violated maids. Addiſon's Cato. 


SPU'k1OUSNESS. 2. from ſpurious. } Adulterateneſs; 
ſtate of being counterfeit. - 
You proceed to Hippolytus, and ſpeak of his /juriouſneſs with 
as — eine 22 were _ 44 — 
SPU'RLING. =. /. [eſberlan, French.] A ſinall ſea- fi ſh. 
All- ſaints, do lay for porke and fowſe, 1 
For ſprats and ſturlings G 
To SPURN. v a. [rponnan, Saxon.] 1. To kick; to ſtrike 
or drive with the foot. 2. To reject; to ſcorn ; to put 
away with contempt; to diſdain, 3. To treat with 
contempt. | | 
(1.) They ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, | 
And /i urn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
— Say my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, | 
Thou art not honeſt. Shakeſ}. Cortiola;.us, 
Lou that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you {urn a ſtranger cur 


Over your threſhold, Shatefþ. Merchant of Venice. 
He in the ſurging ſmoke | 


Uplifted ſpurn d the ground. Milton. 
So was I forc'd | 
To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf, 

And ſpurn thee from my preſence. Dryden's Don Sebaftian, 
Then will I draw up my legs, and urn her from me with 


my foot. Addiſon, & ectator. 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, | 
That threats a fight, and ſpurus the riſing ſand. Pope. 


When Athens finks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild barbarians ſpurn her duſt. Por e. 

Now they, who reach Parnaſſus* lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to /purz ſome others down. Pope. 
(2.) In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name; | 

But ſince thy outſide looks fo fair and warlike, 

What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, 

By rule of knighthogd, I diſdain and ſpur a. Shakeſp. 

TEez 


any hand, it is loaded with ſpurious additions. Swift. 


your houſe. Tuſſer. 


1 


(3.) Domeſticks will pay a more chearful ſervice, when they 
find themſelves not ſpurned, becauſe fortune has laid them at 


their maſters feet. Locke. 
To SPURN. v. z. 1. To make contemptuous oppolition ; 
to make inſolent reſiſtance. 2, To — up che heels; to 
kick or ſtruggle. | 
(r.) A fon to blunt the ſword 


That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon ; 


* 
Nay more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image. Shaleſp. 
II, Pandulph, do religiouſly demand 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully doſt ſpurn ? Shakeſp. King Jobn. 


————— Inftru& me why 
Vanoc ſhould / urn againtt our rule, and ſtir 
The tributary provinces to war. Pjzpbilipss Briton. 
(2.) The drunken chairman in the kennel ſpurns, 
The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'erturns. Gay. 
Srusx. . /. [trom the verb.) Kiek; inſolent and con- 
te mptuous treatment. | 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th* unworthy takes. 
Spu'rnney. n. J. A plant. Fs 
SpU'RRER, 2. / [from ut] One who uſes ſpurs. 
SpU'nRIER. 2. . [from pur.] One who makes ſpurs. 
SpU'/RRY. 7. / { ſpergula, Latin.) A plant. | 
To SPURT, v. z. [dee To Srikr. ] To fly out with a 
quick ſtream. 5 
If from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of the ſpurting 
out of the blood will ſhew it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Seu'xway. 2. / | ſpur and way.] A horſe-way ; a bridle- 


road ; diſtinct from a road for carriages. | | 
SPUTA'TION. 2. | ſputum, Latin.) The act of ſpitting. 


A moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature from a moift 


ſputation, or expectoration: a dry one is known by its dry cough. 
| | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
To SPU'TTER. v. #. | ſpato, Lat.] 1. To emit moiſture 
in ſmall flying drops. 2. To fly out in ſmall particles 
with ſome noiſe. 3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as 
with the mouth full ; to throw out the ſpittle by haſty 
ſpeech. | 
8 1. If a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, ſput!”ring in the flame, works outwards into tears. 


Dryagn. 


(2.) The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 
- Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt ring light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. 15 855 Dr 
3.) A piaking owl fat ſruttering at the ſun, and aſked him 
what he meant to ſtand ſtaring her in the eyes. 


L' Eftrange. 
They could neither of them ſpeak their rage; and fo fell a 


ſputtering at one another, like two roaſting apples. Corgreve. 
——— Though he 2 through a ſeſſion, k 
It never makes the leaſt impreſſion ; 
Whate'er he ſpeaks for madneſs goes. Swift. 


Toa Seu'rTER, v. a To throw out with noiſe and heſita- 
tion. | | 
— Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall ; 
And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 
In the midſt of careſſes, and without the leaft pretended in- 
citement, to ſputter out the daſeſt accufations ! Swift. 
Seu'TTER. =. /. Moiſture thrown out in ſmall drops. 
Seu'TTERER. z. / [from ſputter.) One that ſputters. 
SPY. 3. /. (Wie, Welſh; eſpion, French; pie, Dutch; 
ſpeculator, Latin.) It is obſerved by a German, that /py 
has been in all ages a word by which the eye, or office 
of the eye, has been expreſſed: thus the 4rima/dians 
of old, fabled to have but one eye, were fo called from 
ari, which, among the nations of Caucaſus, ſtill ſignifies 
one, and /þ:i, which has been received from the old Aſia- 
tick languages for an eye, fight, or one that /ees.] One 
ſent to watch the conduct or motions of others; one 


ſent to gailliytelligence in an enemy's camp or country. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. n. /. 


'SpY'BOAT. 3. J. [ /þy and boat. 


SQUAB. 4%. 


 Squas, adv. With a heavy ſudden fall : 
A low word. 


down, ſquaby upon a rock, that daſhed him to pieces. 
Squa'peis. 2 /. [ /quab and pie.) A pie made of many 


SQua'BBISH. adj, [from ſuab. 


SQ VU. 
— We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and —＋ _ with them too, 
And take upon's the myſtery ings, 
As if we were God's fies.  Shakefp. King Lear. 
—XöXSuAsÄ Y Sis of the Volſcians | 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakeſþ. Cor iolanus. 
Every corner was poſſeſſed by diligent {tes upon their maſter 
and miſtreſs. Clarendon. 


. I come no ſpy, 
With purpoſe to explore, or to ditturb, 
The ſecrets of your realm. 
— duch command we had, 
To ſee that none thence ifſu'd forth a /þy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they ſubdue become their ies: 
Secrets, as choſen jewels, are : 
Preſented to oblige the fair. | Waller. 
Over my men [I'll ſet my careful ſpiet, 
To watoh rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 
" Theſe wretched ſpies of wit muſt then confeſs, 
They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves the lets. Dryden. 
Thole who attend on their ſtate, are ſo many ſſ ies placed upon 
them by the publick to obſerve them nearly, Atterbury. 


1. To diſcover by the 
eye at a diltance, or in a (tate of concealment ; to eſpy. 
2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 3. To ſearch or 
diſcorer by artifice. 
(1 ) Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 
If it could ſpeak as well as py, 
This were the worſt that it could ſay, 
That being well I fain would ftay. Donne, 
As tyger /þy'd two gentle fawns. Milton. 
A countryman ftied a ſnake under a hedge, halt frozen to 
death. L' Eftrange. 
My brother Guyomar, methinks, I/: | 
Haſte in his ſteps, and wonder in his eye, den. 
One in reading ſkip d over all ſentences where he /}y'4 a note 
of admiration. | Sift. 
(2.) Let a lawyer tell he has /þy'd ſome defeR in an entail, 
how ſolicitous are they to repair that errour ? Decay of Piety. 
(3-) Moſes ſent to ſpy out Jaazer, and took the villages. 


Milton's Par. Loſs 


Milton. 


| Numb. 
To SP. v. 2. To ſearch narrowly, | | 
| — It is my nature's plague | 
To /}y into abuſe ; and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shaheſp. Otbelio. 


A boat ſent out for in- 
telligence. | 
Giving the colour of the ſea to their hb, to keep them 
from being diſcovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 
[ know not whence derived.] 1. Unfea- 
thered ; newly hatched. 2. Fat; thick and ſtout ; awk- 
wardly bulky. 
(1.) Why mult old pigeons, and they tale, be dreſt, 
When there's ſo many ſquab ones in the neſt? King. 
(.) nappy ale goes round, 
Nor the ſquab daughter nor the wife were nice, | 
Each health rhe youths began, Sim pledg d it twice. Bettert. 


Sar. 1. /. A kind of ſofa or couch; a ſtuffed cuſhion. 


On her large ſquab you find her ſpread, WE. 
Like a fat corpie upon a bed. Saw. 


plump and flar. 
The eagle took the tortoiſe into the air, and dropt him 
L' Eftra. 
— ſquabpie, and Devon whitepct brings, 

And Lade? beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 


To SQUaB. b. 2. To fall down plump or flat; to ſquelſh 


or ſquaſh. 
. Thick ; heavy; fleſhy. 
Diet renders them of a /quabb:/b or lardy habit of body. 
| Harvey. 


/ 


CN 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. =. [kiab/a, Swediſh.) To 

to debate peeviſhly; to wrangle ; to fight. A- low 
ord 


w . F 
Drunk? and ſpeak parrot ? and ſuabble? ſwagger ? oh, 
thou invincible ſpirit of wine ! Shakeſp. Othello. 
I thought it not improper, in a /quabliling and contentious 
„ to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. 

If there muſt be diſputes, is not /quabbling leſs inconvenient 
than murder 5 MR Collier on Duelling. 
The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is lain, though logicians 
might /quabble a whole day, wid they ſhould I them 
under negative or affirmative. 


quarrel. 
In popular factions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
ſquabble, and crafty knaves reap the benefit. L' Eftrange. 
A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is not to drive 
ſquadrons before him ; but may be allowed the merit of ſome 
ſquabble, or throwing a bottle at his neighbour's head. Arbuth. 


Squa'nsLER. 2. J. [from ſquabble ] A quarrelſome fellow; 


a brawler. | | 
SQUA'DRON. #. /. (eſcadron, Fr. quadrone, Italian, from 
" quadratus, Latin.] 1. A body of men drawn up ſquare. 

2. A part of an army; a troop. 3. Part of a fleet; a 

certain number of ſhips. 3 55 


(1. Thoſe half - rounding guards 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in ſquadron join d. Milton. 
(2.) Eurimidon then rein'd his horſe, that trotted neigh- 
ing by; 1 Ee 
The king a foot-man, and fo ſcowres the ſquadrons orderly. 
Chapman. 
Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a ſet battle 
to fight with ſquadrons coming orderly on. Knolles. 
Then beauteous Atys, with Iilus bred, 
Of equal age, the ſecond /quadron led. Dryden 


(3-) Rome could not maintain its dominion over ſo many 


provinces, without /quadrons ready equipt. Arbuthnot. 
Squa'proONED. adj. [from /quadron.] Formed into ſqua- 
rons. | | 
They gladly thither haſte ; and by a choir 
Of ſquadron'd angels hear his carol ſung. Milton. 
Squa'LiD. adj. | ſqualidus, Latin.) Foul; naſty; filthy. 
— A doleful A”, defires a doleful ſong, a l 
Without vain art or curious compliments, 
And ſqualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing, 


Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenſer. 


Uncomb'd his locks, and ſqualid his attire, DN 
Unlike the trim of love and gay defire.  Dryden's Ku. Tale. 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſcualid reeds, 
With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. Dryden. 
To SQUALL. 2. . | /quala, Swediſh.] To ſcream out as 
a child or woman frighted. | 
In my neighbout hoad, a pretty prattling ſhoulder of veal 
ſqualli * 4 the ſight of a knife of . Shectator. 
I put five into my coat - pocket; and as to the ſixth, I made 
a countengnce as if I would eat him alive. The poor man 
ſqualled terribly. 


the infant ſquaw!''d. 1 Arbuthnot and Pape. 
SQUALL. #. /. [from the verb.] 1. Loud ſcream. 2. 
Sudden guſt of wind. A failor's word. | 
(1.) There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick fob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſquall. Pope. 
SqQua'LLER,. 2. | from fquall. ] Screamer; one that 
ſcreams. 
S2UZLLOR. n. /. [Latin.] Coarſeneſs; naftineſs ; want of 
cleanlineſs and neatneſs. | 
Take heed that their new flowers and fweetneſs do not as much 
corrupt as the others dryneſs and ſgualor. Ben. Johnſon. 
What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggary, fulſome 
naſtineſs, ſqudtor,- uglinefs, hunger, and thirt? Burton. 
Sau 4 r. adj. {from /quall.) Windy; guſty. A ſailor's 
word. | | 


| Wattss Logick. 
Squ x'BBLE. 2. J. [trom the verb.] A low brawl ; a petty 


Swift, 


Cornelius ſunk back on a chair; the gueſts ſtood aſtoniſned; 


SAU 


quarrel; Suu adj. [ /quamens, Latin.] Scaly ; covered with 


icales. 


The fea was repleniſhed with fiſh, of the cartilaginous and 


ſquamoſe, as of the teſtaceous and cruſtaceous kinds. MWoodw. 
Thoſe galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oak, which 
may be called ſquamous oak cones. Derbam s Phyſico-Theology. 


Glarville. To SQUA'NDER. ». a. {ver/ſchwerden, Teutonick.] 1. 
To ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend profuſely; to throw away 


in idle prodigality. 2. To ſcatter ; to diſſipate; to dil- 
erſe. 
. (1.) We ſquander away ſame part of our fortune at play. 
| Atterbury. 
T hey often ſquander'd, but they never gave. Savage. 
Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to inſinuate how great a 
fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to ſquander. 


— 80 | Swi, 
Then, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts of men, 

To ſquander ſome, and ſome to hide agen. Pope. 
True friends would rather fee ſuch thoughts as they commu- 
nicate only to one another, than what they ſquander about to all 
the world, ER Pope. 
How uncertain it is, whether the years we propoſe to ourſelves 
ſhall be indulged to us, uncertain whether we ſhall have power or 
even inclination to improve them better than thuſe we now 
ſquander away. . Keagert. 
(2.) He hath an argoſie bound to Tripolis, another to the 
Indies, and other ventures he hath /quandered abroad. Shakeſp. 

The troops we ſquander'd firit, again appear | 


From ſev'ral quarters, and encloſe the rear. Dryden. 


— — He 1s a ſucceſstul warrior, 
And has the ſoldiers hearts: upon the ſkirts 
Of Arragon our /quander'd troops he rallies. Dryden. 
SQUA'NDERER., 2. J. {from /quander.] A ſpendthrift; a 
prodigal ; a waſter; a laviſher. 1 
Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from the beginning 
to be /quanderers and waſters. Lacie, 


SQUARE. adj. { wär, Welſh ; guadratus, Latin.) 1. 
Cornered ; * right angles. 2. Forming a right angle 


3. Cornered; having angles of whatever content; as 


three ſquare, five ſquare. 4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. 

5. Strong; ſtout ; well ſet : as, a /quare man. 6. Equal ; 

exact; honeſt ; fair: as, /quare dealing. 7. In geome- 

90 * — root of any number is that which, multi- 

lie 

| of 16; becauſe 4X4=16; and likewiſe 6 the /quare root 
of 36, as 6X6=36. 

(1.) All the doors and poſts were ſquare, with the * 

| Fs, 

Water and air the varied form confound ; 4 
The ſt aight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows round. Prior. 
(2.) This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines /quare to other lines 


or ſtraight ſides, and try the ſquareneſs of their work. Moon. 


(3-) Catching up in haſte his three /quare ſhield, 
And ihining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. Spenſer. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one end 
of which being thicker and almoſt three ſquare, is inſerted into 
the firit bone of the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(4.) She's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be /quare to her. 


Shakeſp. 
All have not offended ; 
For thoſe that were, it is not /quare to take 
On thole that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands, 
Are nat inherited, Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
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Sqvaxk. 2. J. [quadra, Latin.] 1. A figure with right 


angles and equal ſides. 2. An area of four ſides, with 
houſes on each ſide. 3 Content of an angle. 4. A 
rule or inſtrument by which workmen meaſure or form 


their angles. 5. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion; 


juſtnets of workmanſhip or conduct. Not now much 


uſed. 6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. Not now 


in uſe. 7. A /quare number is when another called its 
root can be. exactly found, which multiplied by itſelf 
produces the ſquare. The quoted example is not 


K 


y itſelf, produces the /quare, as 4 is the /guare root 


8 Q U 


accurate, 8. Quaternion ; number four. Though per- 

haps in the quoted lines, /qzar? may mean only capacity. 

g. Level; equality. 10 Quartile; the aſtrological ſitu- 
ation of planets, diſtant ninety degrees from each other. 
11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial uſe. 12. SQUARES 
ge. The game proceeds. Cheſsboards being full of 
iquares. 

(J.) Then did a ſharped ſpire of diamond bright, 

Ten feet each way in ſquare appear to me, 

Juſtly proportion'd up into his height, 


So far as archer might his level (ee. Senſer. 
Rais'd of graſſy turf their table was; 
And on her ample ſquare from ſide to fide : 
All Autumn pil'd. Milton. 
(2.) The ſtatue of Alexander VII. ſtands in the large 7, wr 
of the town. | Addiſon on Italy. 


3.) In rectangle triangles the ſquare which is made of the 
fide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares which 
are made of the ſides, containing the right angle. Brown. 
(5.) In St. Paul's time the integrity of Rome was famous : 
Corinth many ways reproved: they of Galatia much more out 
of ſquare. | Hooker. 
The whole ordinance of that government was at firſt evil 
plotted, and through other overſights came more out of ſquare, 
to that ditorder which it is now come unto. S/ enſer's Ireland. 
I have not kept my ſquare, but that to come | 
Shall all be done by th' rule. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence out of ſquare 


an rule as education. Raleigh. 
6. He alone | 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had | 
In the brave fm_—_ of war. Shakeſþ. 
Our ſuperfluous lacqueys and our peaſants, | 


Who in unneceflary action ſwarm 
About our /quares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. 

(7.) Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 
On the hroad baſe of fifty thouſand riſc ; | 
Add one round hundred, and, if that's not fair, 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare. 
| (8,) ——— | profet; 

Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 

Which the moſt 2 ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find I am alone felicitate | | 

In your dear love. 


(9.) Men ſhould fort themixlves with their equals; for a rich 


Shakeſp. 


Pope. 


man that converſes upon the /quare with a poor man, ſhall cer- 


tainly undoe him. | 
We live not on the /quare with ſuch as theſe, 

Such are our betters who can better pleaſe. 
0.) —— To th' other five 
Their planetary motions, and _— 
In ſexõtile, e, and trine and op e 8 
Of . | 1985 Milton's Par. Loft. 
(11.) I thall break no ſgrares whether it be fo — 
; , "E | 


LE Eftrange. 
Dryden. 


their new king. 


To SQUARE. v. a. [guadro, Lat. from the noun.] 


form with right angles. 2. To reduce to a ſquare. 


to fit. 6. To reſpect in quartile. 
(2-) Circles to ſquare, and cubes to double, 


Woavu'd give a man exceſſive trouble. Prior. 
(3.) Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 

For depra vation, to ſquare all the ſex | 

By Creſſid's rule. Shakeſþ. 
(4.) — Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea ſuperftitioutly, 3 

I will be ſquar d by this. Sbaleſ. Winter's Tale. 
How frantickly I gqaare my talk! Shakeſþ. 
Thou' rt ſaid to have a ftubborn foul, 

That apprehends no further than this world, 

And fquar'f thy life accordingly. Shakeſp. 


He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 


Shakeſd. 


louder than the catarat of Niagara. 


ange. To SQUAT. v. 2. [quattare, 
{12.) One frog looked about him to ſee how ſquares went with fit cloſe to the ground. 


L' Eftranee. 
1. To 


: 3» 
To meaſure ; to reduce to a meaſure. 4. To adjuſt; to 


regulate ; to mould; to ſhape, 5. To accommadate ; 


SQ U 


intent to wound or mangle us, but only to * and faſhion 


our hard and ſtubborn hearts. Boyle's Serapbic Love. 
God has deſigned us a meaſure of our undertakings; his word 
and law, by the proportions whereof we are to ſquare our actions. 
Decay of Piety. 
The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be the wileſt 
man in the world, becauſe he applied his ſtudies to the moral 
part, the /quaring men's lives. Hammond. 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought ; 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught; 
For this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd, - 

That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard. Dryden, 
This mult convince all ſuch who have, upon a wrong interpre- 
tation, preſumed to ſquare opinions by theirs, and have in loud 

exclamations ſhewn their abhorrence of univerſity education. 


Swift. 


Milton. 
and thrive 


(5. ) Eye me, bleſt providence, and ſquare my trial 
To my proportion d — 2 | 
Some profeſſions can equally /quare themſelves to, 
under all revolutions of government. 
(6.) Oer libra's fign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy goat and crab that ſquare the ſcales. Creech. 
To SQUARE. v. #. 1. To ſuit with; to fit with. 2. To 


quarrel ; to go to oppoſite fides. Obſolete. 


(.) I ſet them by the rule, and, as they ſquare, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare. Dryden. 
His deſcription ſquares exactly to lime. Woodward. 
Theſe marine bodies do not ſquare with thoſe opinions, but 
exhibit phænomena that thwart them. Woodward. 
(2.) Are you fuch fools 
To ſquare for this ? would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? Shakeſp. Titus Androntcus. 
But they do /quare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 


Shakeſp. 


SqQua/rENESS. # /. | from ſquare. |] The ſtate of being 


ſquare. 


This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to other lines or 
ſtraight lines, and try the ſquarene ſt of their work. Moxon. 
| Motion, ſq:areneſs, or any particular ſhape, are the accidents 

y. | Watts's Logict. 
SAH. 2. /. [from quaſh.) 1. Any thing ſoft and eaſily 
cruſhed, 2. [Melopepo.] A plant. Miller. —Squaſp is an 
Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace. Boyle. z. Any 
thing unripe ; any thing ſoft. In contempt, 4. A ſudden 
fall. 5. A ſhock of ſott bodies. 

(1.) Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy, as a ſquaſh is before it is a peaſecod, or a coddling, when 


it 1s almoſt an apple. Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. 
(3.) How like I then was to this kernel, 
This ſquaſb, this gentieman. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


(4.) Since they will overload my ſhoulders, 1 ſhall throw 
down the burden with a /qua/b among them.  Arvuthnot. 
(5-) My fall was ſtopped by a teriible /qzaſ that ſounded 


Savift. 
pulp. 


Icalian.} To fit cowering ; to 


To SQUASH. v.a. To cruſh into 


Sar. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Cowering . cloſe to the 


ground. 2. Short and thick ; having one part cloſe to 
another, as thoſe of an animal contracted and cower- 
ing. | 
(1.) | Him there they found, | 
Squat like a toad, cloſe at the ear of Eve. Milton. 
Her deareſt com'rades never caught her 
Squat on her hans. | 


Sawift. 
(2.) The ſquill - inſect is fo called from fome familitude to 5 


ſquill-fiſn: the head is broad and ſguar. _ Grew. 
Alma in verſe, in proſe, the mind, | 
Throughout the body ſquat or tall, | 
Is bond fide, all in all | Prior. 
Sa AT. 7. * I's The 


ſture of cowering or lying cloſe. 
2. A ſudden fail. — Een | 


(1.) A filitch-fall'n check that bangs below the jaw; 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw Le 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 


She fits at ſquat, and her leathern face. Dryden. 


* 
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(2.) Bruiſes, /quats and falls, which often kill others, can 

bring little hurt to thoſe that are temperate. Herbert. 
Saur. #. /. A ſort of mineral. | 

The /quat confiſts of tin ore and ſpar inc ated. Woodgw. 

To SQUEAK. . #. | ſqwaka, Swediſh, ] 1, To ſet up a 

ſadden dolorous cry ; to cry out with pain. 2. To cry 


with a ſhrill acute tone. 3. lo break filence or ſecrecy 

for fear or pain. 

(2. The ſheeted dead 
Did /queak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. 

Cart wheels /queak not when they are liquored. 
qu 1 I fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute ſtill trembling underneath thy nail: 

At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles /queak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 
Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go off at the ſqueak- 
ing of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar, Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
ſqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch ? Addiſon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours; | 
They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 
And that for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might ſqueak love-odes, dogs bark ſatyr. 

In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. Pope. 
Zoilus ealls the companions of Ulyſſes the /queaking pigs of 

Homer, 
(3-) If he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion to him upon the 
rack, and he ſqueaks, I warrant him. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. 

SQUEAK. 2. /. [from the verb.] A ſhrill quick cry; a cry 

of pain. . 4 | 
pn cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purſuing dogs : | 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful /queat, | 

Poor ſwine ! as if their pretty hearts wou'd break. Dryden. 

To SQUEAL. v. z. | /qwala, Swediſh. ] To cry with a 

ſhrill ſharp voice; to cry with pain. Squeak ſeems a ſhort 
ſudden cry, and /queal a cry continued. 

SQUEA'MISH. adj. { for quawmiſh or gualmiſh, from 
 gualm,) Nice; faſtidious ; eaſily diſguſted ; having the 
ſtomach eafily turned ; being apt to take offence without 
much reaſon. It is uſed always in diſlike either real or 
ironical. 3 | | 

Yet, for countenance ſake, he ſeemed very ſqueamiſb in re- 


Shakeſp. 


Bacon. 


Prior. 


ſpect of the charge he had of the princeſs Pamela. Sidney. 
"— he, that honour's as. Squeamiſh, oP 
That takes a baſting for a blemiſn; 
For what's more honourable than ſcars, 5 | 
Or (kin to tatters rent in wars? Hudibras. 


His muſick is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain, 
The men of ſqueamrſh taſte to entertain. 
It is rare to ſee a man at once ſqueamz/H and voracious. 


| | South. 
There is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and the moderns, 


or to be /queamiſh on either fide. He that wiſely conducts his 


mind in the purſuit of knowledge, will gather what lights he 
can from either. | ED: Locke. 
Sau AML T. adv. from fqueamiſp.] In a faſtidious 
manner. . 
SqQu8sAa'MISHNESS. #. . [from /queamiſh.] Niceneſs; de- 
licacy; faſtidiouſneſs, 1 | 
The thorough-pac'd politician m h at the ne / 
of his 3 — it another "+ 1 
Upon their principles they may revive the worſhip of the hoſt of 
heaven; it is but conquering a little ſqueami/dneſs of — 
| | Stillingfleet. 
To adminifter is at fifty Sins s operators, 2 
the /queami/bneſs of ſome ſtomachs, and iſnneſs of youn 
aer is OE b 1 Ao 15 af 
0 SQUEEZE. v. 4. [cyiran, Saxon; ys-gwaſpgu, WEik.}] 
1. To preſs ; to cruſh between two bodies. 2. To op- 
preſs ; to-cruſh ; to haraſs by extortion. 3. To force be- 
tween cloſe bodies, | P 


To SQUEEZE. v. 1. 


SQUELCH. . /. Heavy fall. 


Southern. 


S Q u 
(1. ) It is applied to the /queezing or preſſing of things doun- 
wards, as in the preſſes for printing. Wilkins, 
The ſinking of the earth would make a convulſion of the air, 
and that crack muft ſo ſhake or ſqueeze the atmoſphere, as to 
bring down all the remaining vapour s. Burnet. 
He reap'd the product of his |abour'd ground, 
And ſqueez'd the combs with golden liquor crown'd. Dryd. 
None acted mournings forc'd to ſhow, 
Or ſqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. 
hen Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If zentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand ? Pope. 
(2.) In a civil war people muſt expect to be cruſhed and 
ſqueezed toward the bonkas L* Eftrange. 


1. To act or pals, in conſequence of 
compreſſion. 2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 

(1.) A concave ſphere of gold fill'd with water and ſolder d 
up, upon preſſing the ſphere with great force, let the water 
2 through it, and ſtand all over its outſide in multitudes of 

m 
the 


Dryden. 


all drops, like dew, without burſting or cracking the body oi 
gold. £0 Newton's Optichs. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, | | 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezzags of the brain. Pee. 
(2.) Many a publick miniſter comes empty in; but when he 
has crammed his guts, he is fain to ſqueeze hard before he can 
get off. L Efirange. 


Pope's Odyſſey. SQuertzs . , [from the verb.] Compreſſion ; preſſure. 


A ſubtile artiſt ſtands with wond'rous bag, 
That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler fort 
Than thoſe that erft Laertes' ſon enclos'd; 
Peaceful they fleep ; but let the tuneful ſqueeze 
Of lab'ring elbow rouſe them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with ſpritely accents c Philips. 
A low ludicrous word, 
He tore the earth which he had fav'd | 
From fſquelch of knight, and ftorm'd and ray'd. Hudibras. 
So ſoon as the poor devil had recovered the ſquelch, away he 
ſcampers, bawling like mad. | _ ZC'Eftrange. 


Squis. n. / [ ſchieben, German, to puſh forward. This 


etymology, though the beſt that I have found, is not very 
aq 3. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. 
ſed in ſport. 2, Any petty fellow. Not in uſe. 

(1.) The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was wont 
prettily to ſay, were ſuddenly driven. away with ſquibs ; for it 
was no more than a ſtratagem of fire-boats manleſs, and ſent 

upon them. | Bacon's War with Spain. 

The foreſt of the ſouth, compareth the French valour to a 
[quib, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles for a time, but 
ſuddenly extinguiſhes. | Honvel's Vocal For ef. 

Lampoons, like ſquibs, may make a preſent blaze ; 
But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to bays, 
: Furious he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch; 

With /quibs and crackers arm'd to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. 

Criticks on verſe, as ſquibs on triumphs wait, 

Proclaim the glory, and augment the ſtate. 

(2.) Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, | 

That lift at will them to revile or ſnib. Sfenſer. 
The ſquibs, in the common phraſe, are called libellers. Tatler, 

SQUILL. #. J. | /quilla, ſcilla, Lat. fquille, Fr.] 1. A plant. 
It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion ; the 
leaves are broad; the flowers are like thoſe of ornithoga- 
lam, or the ſtarry hyacinth : they grow in a long ſpike, 
and come out before the leaves. Miller. 2. A fiſh, 3. 
An inſet. The /quil/ inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimili- 
tude to the /qui// fiſh, it having a long body covered with 
a cruſt, compoſed of ſeveral rings: the head broad and 
ſquat. | | | | Grew. | 

(2. ) Seedor kernels of apples and pears put into a ſquil/, which. 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth itſelf, 

| Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

Roſcommon. 


Waller. 


Swift. 


Young. 


"Twill down like oxymel of fquills, 


SQU 
The ſelf-ſame atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furniſh up a feaſt ; 
And nauſeate, in the ſcaly ſquill, the taſte. 


4 


Garth. 
SQU1/NANCY. 2. J [ /quinance, ſquinancie, Fr. /quinantia, 


Italian. ] An inflammation in the throat; a quinſey. 


Uſed for ſquiancies and inflammations of the throat; it ſeem- 


eth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. Bacon. 
In a ſquinancy there is danger of ſuffocation. Wiſeman. 


SQUINT. adj. | ſquinte, Dutch, oblique, tranſverle, ] 
Looking obliquely ; looking not directly; looking ſuſpi- 
ciouſly. 

Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does e event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, : 
And gladly baniſh /quzzt ſuſpicion. | Milton. 

To SQUINT. v.n. To look obliquely; to look not in a 

direct line of viſion. 
Some can ſquint when they will ; and children ſet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move outwards, 
to ſee the light, and fo induce /quizting. B acon. 
Not a period of this epiſtle but ſquizts towards another over 
agunk it. Pope. 

To SQuinT. . a. 1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. | 
(1.) This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web and 
the pin, /quints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Perkin began already to /quzzt one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the ſanctuary. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Squi'NTEYED. adj. | /quint and eye.) 1, Having the ſight 

directed oblique. 2. Indirect; oblique ; malignant. 


(1.) He was ſo ſuiateyed, that he ſeemed „ to look 


upon them whom he beheld. Knolles's Hiſt. 
(2.} This is ſuch a falſe and /qainteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeemii.g to look upwards on his glories, 


of the Turks. 


Looks down upon my fears. Denham. 
SQuinTIFE'GO. adj. Squinting, A cant word, 
The timbrel and the /quintifego maid 
Of Iſis awe thee ; left the gods for fin, | 
Should, with a ſwelling dropſy ſtuff thy ſkin. Dryden. 


To SqQur'xy. v. 3. To look aſquint. A cant word. 
I remember thine eyes well enough: | 
Do'ſ thou ſquiny at me Shakeſp. King Lear. 
SQ"1Re, 2. /. [Contraction of e/quire ; e/cuyer, French. See 
EsSQuiRE.] 1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 3. An attendant 
at court. . 

(1.) He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— Ay, that 

I will, come cut and long tail under the degree of a ſquare. 


| Shahkeſp. 
The reſt are princes, barons, knights, ſquires, 
And gentlemen of blood. SG Gbakeſp. Hen. V. 
(2.) Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes' ſquire 


No left to rule Afcaniuss Dryden s Aneid. 
Knights, quires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the Rage Pope. 
3.) —— Return with her 
J could as well be brought "= 
To knee his throne, and fq-ire-like penſion beg, 
To keep baſe life a- foot. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Squrknst. n. , [eſcurueil, Fr. ſciurus, Latin.] A ſmall 


animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from 
tree to tree. | | 
| One chanc d to find a nut, 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel- root, 
There ſcatter d by a ſquirrel : 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne er ſo mad, 
Pl fet you ſafe from peril. 


To SQUIRT. v. 4. To throw out in a 
uncertain ety mology. 


Drayton. 


Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire fellows to 
Arbuthn. STa'sLs. adj. [| fable, Fr. ftabilis, Lat.] 1. Fixed; able 


ſquirt kennel water upon him as he paſſed along, 
To SRT. v. a. To prate ; to let fly. Low cant. 


quick ſtream. of 


S. TA 
You are ſo given to ſquirti and down, and chatterin 
that the world ; I 1 choſen a jack-pudding for a — 
miniſter. _ _CEftrange. 
SQuiRT. 2. / | from the verb.] 1. An inſtrument by which 
a quick ſtream is ejected. 2. A ſmall quick ſtream. 


(1.) He with his ſquirt-fire cou'd diſperſe | 
| Whole troops. Hudibras. 


His weapons are a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpatter. 
P, 


| e. 
(2.) Water thoſe with ſquirts of an infuſion of the — 2 
eine in dunged water. | Bac. Nat. Hift. 
Squi'nTER.. 2. J. [from squirt.} One that plies a ſquirt. 
The ſquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they were 
mad for the loſs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 
To STAB. v. a. [Haven, old Dutch.] 1. To pierce with 
a __ weapon. 2. To wound mortally or miſchiev- 
ouſly. | 
7.) Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter d fon ; 
Stabb d by the ſelf- ſame hand that made theſe wounds. 


8 F. 
Porcius, think, thou ſeeſt thy dying brother > 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear' d with blood, | 
Storming at thee ! Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) What tears will then be ſhed! 
Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpouſe 
Hermione : — twill fab her to the heart A. Philips. 
To STAB. wv. n. 1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon. 
2. To offer a ftab. 3. To give a mortal wound. 
| (r.) None ſhall dare 
With ſhorten'd ſword to ſtab in cloſer war; 
But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Knizht's Tale. 
Killing a man with a ſword or a hatchet, are looked on as no 
diltin& ſpecies. of action; but if the point of the ſword firſt enter 
the body, it paſſes for a diſtin& fpecies where it has a diſtin& 
name; as in England, where it is called Habbing. Locte. 
(2.) Thou hid'ſ a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
To flab at my frail life. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
(3.) He ſpeaks poinards, and every word ffabs. Shakeſp. 
the verb.] 1. A wound with a ſharp 


STAB, 2. . {from t 
pointed weapon. 2. A dark injury; a fly miſchief. 3. 
A ſtroke; a blow. 3 a 
3 | The elements 

Of whom your ſwords are temper d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fab: 


Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. | Sbaleſp. 
Cleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 

To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſir's fab. Rowe. 


(3-) He had a ſcripture ready to repell them all; every perti- 
nent text urged home being a direct fab to a temptation. South. 
ST A'BBER. #. /. {from ab.] One who ſtabs; a privy 
murderer. . 
STABTLIMENT. 2. /. from fabilis, Latin.] Support; 
firmneſs; act of making firm. | | . | 
They ſerve for flabiliment, ion and ſhade. Derbam. 
STABULITY. 2 f. [| ftabilite, Fr. from flabilitas, Latin.} 
1. Stableneſs ; ſteadineſs; ftrength to ſtand. 2. Fixed- 
neſs ; not fluidity. 3. Firmneſs of reſolution. w 
(1.) By the fame that either of theſe happen, the fla- 
bility of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. Temple. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join d, 
Such ſtrength and ſuch fability i 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground 


Break not the pillars. Blackmore. 

He began to + 
This and that hanging ſtone's Label 1 Cotton. 
(2.) Since fluidneſs and ability are contrary qualities, we 
conceive that the firmnels or flability of a body conſiſts in 
this, that the particles which compoſe it do ſo reſt, or are intang- 
led, that there is z them a mutual coheſion. Boyle. 


to ſtand. 2. Steady; conſtant; fixed ir reſolution or 


* 1 


conduct. 3. Strong; fixed in ſtate or condition; du- 
rable. 1 
(2.) If man would be unvariable, . 
He muſt be like a rock or ſtone, or tree ; 


For ev'n the perfect angels were not fable, | 


But had a fall more deſperate than we. Davies. 
He perfect, fable ; but imperfect we, 
Subject to change. Dryden Knight's Tale. 
(3-) This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is 
fable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but 
what to-morrow might deprive us of. Rogers. 
STA'BLE. . /. [ fabulum, Lat.] A houſe for beaſts. 
I will make Rabbaha fable for camels. Ezra, xxv. 5. 
Sluthful diſorder fill'd his fable, 


And fluttiſh plenty deck d her table. Prior. 


To STa'BLE. v. 2. { Habulo, Latin. ] To kennel; to dwell 
s beaſts. 


as 
——— In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, fea monſters whelp'd | 
And flabled. | 5 Milton. 
To STA'BLE. v. a. [ abulo, Lat.] To put into a ſtable. 
STA'BLEBOY. g 1. J. | table and bey, or man.] One who 
 STa'BLE Man. attends in the ſtable. | 
As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horſes to the 
flableboy. | | . Sawyft. 


If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the Hablemen d the Jo STAT DLE. v. 


ſcullion to ſtand in his way. Swifts Directions to the Butler. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket diue, 

And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine ; 

I] would careſs ſome ffableman of note, 

And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA'BLENESS. 2 /. from fable. 
Steadineſs; conſtancy; ſtability. 

(2.) The king becoming graces 

As jultice, verity, temp'rance, ſlubleue ſs, 

Bounty, perſev' rance, I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſp. 
STA'BLESTAND. #. / [In law.] Is one of the four evi- 

dences or preſumptions, whereby à man is convinced to 
intend the ſtealing of the king's deer in the foreit . and 
this is when a man is found at his landing in the foreſt 
with a croſs bow bent, ready to ſhoot at any deer; or 
with a long bow, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with 
greyhounds in a leaſh ready to flip. Corel, 
I'll keep my flableftand where I lodge my wife, I'll go in 
couples with her. Shakeſp. 
To STaA'RLISH. v. a. [eftablir, Fr. tabilio, Latin.] To 
eſtabliſh ; to fix; to ſettle. 5 
Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, | . 
And ſlabliſb terms betwixt both their requeſts. | Spenſer. 
Stop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, | 

And {fablifh quietneis on ev'ry fide, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Comfort your hearts, and fab/i/b you in every good work. 
| 2 Thefſ. ii. 17. 


 Bramfton. 
1. Power to ſtand. 2. 


Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to ſtab{ifþ dangerous conſtancy ; 
But I have told them, ſince you will be true, 
Yeu ſhall be true to them of vn falſe to you. Dionne. 
His covenant ſworn 
To David, ſtabliſ d as. the days of Heav'n. Milton. 
STACK. 2. [stacca, Italian.] 1. A large quantity of 
hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly together. 2. 
A number of chimneys or funnels ſtanding together. 

(1.) Againſt every pillar was a ſtack of billets above a man's 
height, which the watermen that bring wood down the Seine 
laid there. 0 | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

While the marquis and his ſervant on foot where chafing the 
kid about the fact, the prince from horſeback killed him with a 


iſtol. - | Watton's Buckingham. 
4 | — While the cock = 
To the ſtack or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ſtruts, his dame before. Milton. 


Stacks of moiſt corn grow hot by fermentation. 
— An inundation, ſays the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and ftable ; 


Newton, 


6 T 
Whole ricks of hay and ſtacks of corn. 
Were down the ſudden current born. Swift. 
(2.) A maſon making a ſtack of chimneys, the foundation of 
the houſe ſunk. | | Wijeman's Surgery. 
To STACK. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To pile up regularly 
in ricks, 
So likewiſe a hovel will ſerve for a room, 


To flack on the peaſe. Tuſſer. 
The prices of ſtacking up of wood I ſhall give you. Mort. 


STACTE. 3. / An aromatick ; the gum that diſtills from the 
tree which produces myrrh. 
Take ſweet ſpices, ſtacte, and galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
STAa'DLE. #. J. |rcavel, Saxon, a foundation.] 1. Any 
thing which ſerves for ſupport to another. 2. A ſtaff; a 
crutch. Obſolete. 3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe 
and common uſes, as poſts or rails. Of this meaning I 
am doubtful. | | 
(2.) He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on-cypreſs /tadle (tout, 
And with an ivy twine his waiſt is girt about. Spenſer. 
(3-) Leave growing for ſtaddles the likelieſt and beſt, 
Though ſeller and buyer ditpatched the reſt. Tuſſer. 
Coppice- woods, if you leave in them ſtadales too thick, will 
run to buſhes and briars, and have little clean under wood. 
| WL | Bacon. 
a. [trom the noun,] To furniſh with 


ſtadles. 
Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere he wers begin; | 
Then ſee it well ſtaddled without and within. Tuſſer. 

STA'DTHOLDER. 2. /. (tadt and houden, Dutch.] The 
chief magiſtrate of the United Provinces. . 
STAFF. 3. /. plur. staves. [r xcæp, Saxon; gta, Daniſh ; - 
staf, Dutch. ] 1. A flick with which a man ſupports 
himſelf in walking. 2. A prop; a ſupport. 3. A flick 
uſed as a weapon ; a club ; the handle of an edged or 
pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the faff of length 4, Any long piece of 
wood. 5. Round or ſtep of a ladder. 6. An enſign of 
an office; a badge of authority. 7. [Se, Iſlandick. 

A ſtanza ; a ſeries of verſes regularly diſpoſed, io as iliac, 

when the ſeries is concluded, the ſame order begins again. 

(1.) It much would pleaſe him, 

That of his fortunes you would make a ſtag | 
To lean upon. Shakeſj . Anton; and Clef at: o. 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaitifements, -thut 

thy rod as well as thy ſtaff may comfort us. K. Charles. 
Is it prubable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 

ſhould now throw away his ſtaff, out of fear of a dog. Boie 
(2.) Hope is a lover's /taff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againk deſpairing thoughts. Shakeſp. 
The boy was the very ſtaff of my age, my very prop. Sho#. 
If a ſubject be a ſon, then ought he to be a /af unto his fa- 
ther, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to ſuſtain him. Helyday. 
(3.) I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms | 
Are hir'd to bear their faves. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than t'other that 
ſold it, and had the worſe end of the af. CU Ffranve. 
With forks and faves the felon they purſue. Dryez. 
(4.) He forthwith from the glitt'ring af unfurl'd 
Milton. 


Th' imperial enſign. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky flaf we dext'rouſly apply d, 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orh. Addiſon, 
(5.) Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I aſcended at one 
of 2 hundred and thirty-nine faves, or eighty- nine fathoms. 
| Brown's Travels. 
(6-) Methought this faff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
All his officers brake their fawes ; but at their return new 
ſlaves were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edward VT. 


(7. Cowley found out that no kind of Haß is proper for 
heroick poem, as being = lyrical ; yet though <4 wrote in 
T 1 2 


F 


W 5 
couplets, where rhyme is freer from conſtraint, he aſfects half 


veries. Dryden. 
When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, 
He beat him with a Haff of his own ode. Harte. 


STA'FFISH. adj. [from staff.] Stiff; harſh, Obſolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpiſh, 
but hard, tough, and though ſomewhat faſfi/h, both for learn- 
ing and whole courſe of living, proveth always beſt. Aſcham. 

STA'FFTREE. 2. / A ſort of ever-green privet, 

STac. #. /. [Of this word I find noderivation.] The male 
red deer; the male of the hind, 

| To the place a poor ſequeſtred faz, 

T hat from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 

Did come to languiſh. Shakeſþ. 4s you like it. 

The ſwift fag from under ground 


Bore up his branching head. Milton. 
TH inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
And fiſh on ſhore, and flags in air thall range. Dryden. 
— -The | 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, | 
And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope. 


STAGE. ». /. [eflage, Fr. 


1. A floor raiſed to view on 


which any ſhow is exhibited ; a raiſed floor of temporary 


ule. 2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick entertain- 
ments. 3. Any place where any thing is publickly tranſ- 
ated or performed. 4. A place in which reſt is taken on 
a journey ; as much of a journey as is performed without 
intermiſſion. [ Statio, Latin.) 5. A fingle ſtep of gradual 
proceſs. 5 1 
(2.) And much good do't you then, 
Brave pluſh and velvet men: 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your age clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ſtagers and the faze wrights too. Ben. Johnſon. 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely born, crept out of a 
ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great kings. Herein admire 
the wonderful changes and chances of theſe worldly things, now 
up, now down, as if the life of man were not of much more 
certainty than a flage play.  Kinidlles's Hiftory. 
I maintain, againſt the enemies of the flage, that patterns of 
piety, decently repreſented, may ſecond the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt fage player in Rome. 
Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 
Knights, ſquires, and fleeds muſt enter on the age. Pol e. 
(3-) When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great flage of foois. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(4.) I ſhall put you in mind where it was you promiſed to ſet 
ont, or begin your firſt age; and beſeech you to go before me 
my guide. Hammond s Pra. Catech. 
Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Addi/. 
From thence compell'd by craft and age, | 
She makes the head her lateſt fage. Pricr. 
We muſt not expect that our journey through the ſeveral 
ages of this life ſhould be all ſmooth and even. Atterbury. 
By opening a paſſage from Muſcovy to China, and marking 


the ſeveral fages, it was a journey of ſo many days. Baker. 
Men drop ſo faſt, ere life's mid flage we tread, 
Few know ſo many friends alive, as dead. Young. 


(F.) The changes and viciffitude in wars are many; but 
chiefly in the ſeats or fages of the war, the weapons, and the 
manner of the conduct. Bacon's Eſſays. 


This is by ſome called the firſt fage of a confumption, but 1 


had rather call it an ill habit preparatory to that diſtem 3 
; Ss  Blac b. 
To prepare the ſoul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place to 
which we aſpire, is to be brought to perfection by gradual] ad- 
vances through feveral hard and aborious fages of diſcipline. 
| Rogers. 
The firſt fage of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is by 


| ſurgeons called digeftion. | _ Sbarp's$ 
To 15 A 7 8. Fa a: [from the noun. ] Toexhibit pablickly. 
ut of uſe. | | 


I love the people ; 

But do not like to fage me to their eyes : | 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well = 

Their loud applauſe.  Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


1 
be quick comedians 
Extemp' rally will * us, and preſent * 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 
STa'Gecoacn. n. J. [Hage and coach.] A coach that keeps 
its ſtages ; a coach that paſſes and repaſſes on certain days 
for the accommodation of paſſengers. | | 
The ſtory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in«a fage- 
coach, Addiſon. 
When late their miry ſides fagecoaches ſhow, 
And their ſtiff 2 the town move ſlow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Gay. 
STa'GEPLAY. . [tage and play.] Theatrical enter- 
tainment. 
This rough- caſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of ffageflays for 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden s Juv. Dedic. 
STa'GEPLAY*R. 2. J. One who publickly repreſents 
actions on the ſtage. * 
Among ſlaves, who exerciſed polite arts, none ſold ſo dear as 
Hagetlayers or actors. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
STA OBR. 2. /. [from ctage.] 1. A player. 2. One who 
has long acted on the ſtage of life; a practitioner; a 
perſon of cunning, 
(r.) You ſafe in your ſtage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 


The flagers and the ſtage wrights too. Ben. Johnſon. 
(2.) I've heard old cunning lager: | 
Say, fools for argument ule wagers. Hudibras. 


One experienced fager, that had baffled twenty traps and 
tricks before, diſcovered the plot. L' Eftrange. 
v Some flagers of the wiſer fort 

Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport ; 

But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 

Would never fix h:s thought, but trim his time away. 

One cries out, theſe fager: 
Come in good time to make more — for wagers. Dryden. 


— ge by a parſon cheated | 
Had you been cunning ftagers, 
You might yourſelves be treated 
By captains and by majors. Swift. 
STA'GEVIL. #. /. A diſeaſe in horſes. Diet 


STa'GGarD. 2 / [from tag.] A four year old ſtag. 
| | Ainſworth. 
To STA'GGER. v. n. [staggeren, Dutch. ] 1. To reel; 
not to ſtand or walk ſteadily. 2. To faint ; to begin 
to give way. z. To heſitate; to fall into doubt; to 4 
come leſs confident or determined. : | 
(1.) He began to appear fick and giddy, and to flagger ; 
after which he fell down as dead. ns 7 

He ſtruck with all his might 

Full en the helmet of th' unwary knight: | 

Deep was the wound; he flagger'd with the blow. Dryden. 
| Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads and flaggering legs betray d. Tate. 
he immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, 
ftaggering, and loſs of memory. | Arduthnos. 

-: (2.3 Te —— : if you follow your blow, he falls 
at your feet ; but if you allow him reſpite, he will recover his 
ſtrength. | 7 _ Addiſon. 

(3.) A man may, if he were fearful, fagger in this 8 

| | eſp. 

He flaggered not at the promiſe of God through — 
but was ſtrong in faith. Rom. iv. 20. 
Three means to fortify belief are e 


experience, reaſon, and au- 
thority : of theſe the moſt potent is authority; for belief upon 


reaſon, or experience, will fagzer. Bacon. 
== No hereticks defies to 
Their light opinions, like rheſe Epicures ; 
For ſo their fagg'ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other mens aſſent their doubt affures. Davies. 
If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 


doubting or „ this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 

But let it inward fink and drown my mind : 
Falſhood ſhall want its triumph: I begin 

To flazger ; but I'll prop myſelf within. Dryden. 


„ 
To STAC R. . 4. 1. To make to ſtagger ; to make to 
reel. 2. To ſhock; to alarm; to make leſs ſteady or 
confident. | 
(1.) That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That faggers thus my perion- Shakeſp. Richard IT. 
(2.) The queſtion did at firſt ſo fagger me, 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in'r. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Whoſoe ver will read the ſtory of this war, will find himſelf 
much flaggered, and put to a kind of riddle. Honwel. 
When a prince fails in honour and juſtice, 'tis enough to 
agger his people in their allegiance. L' Eftrange. 
The ſhells being lodged with the belemnites, ſelenites, and 
other like natural Toffls, it was enough to flagzer a ſpectator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that theſe were fo too. 


_ STa'GGERS, . /. [from the verb.] 1. A kind of horſe 


apoplexy. 2. Madneſs; wild conduct; irregular beha- 
viour. Out of uſe. 

(I.) His horſe paſt cure of the fives, ſtark ſpoil'd with the 
Saggers. : Shakeſ>. 
(2.) — I will throw thee from my care for ever 

Into the ſtaggers, and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance. | Shakeſp. 


Sra'GNANCY. 7. /. [from 5tagnant.) The ſtate of being 
without motion or ventilation. 
STA'GNANT. adj. [stagnans, Lat.] Motionleſs; till ; 
not agitated ; not flowing ; not running. 
What does the flood from putrefaction , 
Should it be ſtagnant in its ample ſeat, | 
The ſun would through it ſpread deſtructive heat. Blacim 
"Twas owing to this hurry and action of the water that the 
ſand now was caſt into layers, and not to a regular ſettlement, 
from a water quiet and fagnart. | Woodward. 
Immur'd and buſied in perpetual ſloth, 
That gloomy ſlumber of the ſtagnant foul. 


Irene. 


To STA'GNATE. v. 2. [sagnum, Lat.) To lie motion- 


Jeſs; to have no courle or ſtream. 

The water which now ariſes muſt have all fagnated at the 
ſurface, and could never poſſibly have been refunded forth upon 
the earth, had not tae ſtrata been thus raiſed up. Woodw. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes ſtagnates, 


and unites itſelf to the veſſe] through which it flows. Arbuths. 
Where creeping waters ooze, | 
Where marſhes fagnate. Thomſon. 


STAGNA'TION. 7. . from Stagnave. ] 
ceflation of motion. 
moral or civil images. 


Stop of courſe ; 
It is often applied figuratively to 


baſon, where there would be a conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, 
did not the north-wind ſcatter them from time to time. Aduiſ. 
To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind? 
Behold, where e*er this active vapour flies, 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies : 
This from ſtagnation and corruption ſaves | 
Th' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 
STAID. participial adjective. [from stay.] Sober; grave; 
regular; compoſed ; not wild; not volatile. 
Put thyſelf 
Into a *haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. 
This ſeems to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black ſtaid wiſdom's hue. Milton. 
I ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying much in the 
Spring, after three years that they have well laid their grounds; 
but to ride out, with prudent and ſtaid guides, to all the quar- 
ters of the land. Milton on Education. 
Lam the more at eaſe in fir Roger's family, becauſe it conſiſts 
| of ſober and /taid perſons. Addiſon. 

STA'tDNESS. #. /. [from raid.] Sobriety; gravity ; regu- 
larity ; contrariety to wildneſs. 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid air, 
hinders that ſerenity and fixed ſtaidneſs which is neceſſary to fo 
_ ſevere an intentneſs. Gla wille Scepfes. 

If ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret gracefulneſs of 


Woodward. 


As the Alps ſurround Geneva on all ſides, they form a vaſt 


Shakeſp. Ombeline. 
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youth accompanies his writings, though the ftatdneſs and ſo- 
briety of age be wanting. Dryd. Pref. to Ovid. 


ToSTAIN. v. a. [| y/ftaenio, Welſh, from ys and taens. 


Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 
Afar yftaenawd.. Talieſyn, an old Britiſh poet.) 
1. To blot; to ſpot ; to maculate, 2. To die. 3. To 
diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or infamy. 
1. Lend me a looking glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ttone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— From the * a ſtream | 


His armour ſtain d, ere while fo bright. Milton. 
Embrace again, my ſons : be foes no more, 

Nor ſtain your country with your children's gore. Dryden. 

1 of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now ſoil'd and ſtain'd. Milton. 


STAIN. 2. /. [from che verb.] 1. Blot; ſpot; diſcolora- 
tion. 2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 3. Caule of reproach, 
ſhame, 

(1.) Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtairs ; 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains: 
The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, | 
And ſpots of ſin. | Dryden An. 
We no where meet with a more pleaſing ſhow than what ap- 
pears in the heavens at the rifing and ſetting of the ſun, which 15 
wholly made up of thoſe different ſtains of light that ſhew 


themſelves in clouds of a different ſituation. Addijon. 
Swift trouts diverſify'd with crimſon /tairs, | 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. Po e. 


(2.) To ſolemn actions of ro» alty and pittice ther ſuitable 
ornaments are a beauty: are they only in religion a ſtain 7 
CE | Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which tuch 
places have, is, I truſt, without any bleiniſh or ſtain of hereſy, 
| Hooker. 
Then heav'n and earth renew'd, ſhall be made pure 
To ſanctity, that ſhall receive no ſtain. Milton. 
Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt lots; for if he had made the 
choice himſelf, they whom he bad rejected might have judged it 
a ſtain upon them for want of merit. Eryome. 
(3.) Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, an vettiic 4. 
of all womankind. | | | Sali; 
STa'tnER. 7. /. [from rtain.] One who flains; one way 
blots ; one that dies; a dier. | 
STa'1NnLEss. adj, | from tain. ] 1. Free from blots or 
ſpots. Not in uſe. 2. Free from {in or reproach. 
(1.) The phenix wings are not fo rare 
For faultleſs — and ſtainleſs hue. 
2.) [ cannot love him; 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, | 
Of great eſtate, of freth and /tarzleſs youth. Slate. 
STAIR. . /. {pezzen, Saxon; steghe, Dutch.) Steps by 
which we riſe an aſcent from the lower part of a building 
to the upper. Stair was anciently uſed for the whole 
order of ſteps ; but 5/azr now, if it be uſed at all, figni- 
fies, as in Milton, only one flight of ſteps. 
A good builder to a high tower will not make his ſtarr up- 
right, but winding almoſt the whole compaſs about, that the 


S ne; ; 


ſteepneſs be the more inſenſible. _  Srdney., 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins' | | 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shakeſp. 
Slaver with lips as common as the /a:rs 
That mount the Capitol. Shaheſp. 


I would have one only goodly room above ſtairs, of ſome 
forty foot high. 2 Eſſays. 
Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by n:ght, atteruled 
by two ſervants, ſtood at the ſfazr-foot, and ſent theſe two 
villains to execute the murder. Eac on. 
The ſtairs were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw 
Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Satan now on the lower ſtair, | 
That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heav's gate, 
tFf2 
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Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 

Of all this world. Milton's Par. Loft. 
——— — Trembling he ſprings, | 

As terror had increas'd his feet with wings; 

Nor ſtaid for ſtairs ; but down the depth he threw 

His body : on his back the door he drew. 
STa'iRCasE. . /. [Stair and caſe.] 
that contains the ſtairs. 

To make a complete ſtaircaſe is a curious piece of architec- 
ture. | Wotton. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a ſtaircaſe, where the eaſineſs of 
the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient land- 
ing, are admirably contrived. Addiſon on Italy. 
STAKE. 7. / [peaca, Saxon; Starck, Dutch; estaca, Span.] 
1. A poit or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 2. A piece 
of long rough wood. 3. Any thing placed as a paliſade 
or fence. 4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 
baited. 5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not 
well whence it has this meaning : I ſuppole it is ſo named 
from being at stake, that is in a ſtate of hazard like an ani- 
mal baited, and in hazard from which it cannot be with. 
drawn. 6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, or 
wagered, 7. The state is a ſmall] anvil, which ſtands 
upon a {mall iron foot on the work-bench, to remove as 
occaſion offers; or elſe it hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the 
bottom let into ſome place of the work-bench, not to be 
removed [ts office is to ſet ſmall cold work ſtraight upon, 
or to cut or punch upon with the cold chiſſel or cold 
punch. Moxen's Mech. Exer. 

(1.) The more I ſhaked the ſtake, which he had planted in 
the ground of my heart, the deeper ſtill it ſunk into it. Sidney. 

His credit in the world might ſtand the poor town in great 
. ſtead, as hitherto their miniſters foreign eſtimation hath been the 


Dryden. 
The part of a fabrick 


beit /take in their hedge. | Hooker. 
| He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers ; 
Inſtead whereot ſharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon Jow vines 
bound to ſmall ſtakes, and the raiſed vines in arbors make but 
verjuice. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Or ſharpen ſtakes, or head the forks, or twine 


To STAKE. 9. a. [from the noun, 


STALACTTTES. 3. / [from a. 


for themſelves. 


3 

Hath any of you a great intereſt at 2 in a diſtant part of 
the world ? Hath he ventured a good ſhare of his fortune? 
| Atterbury, 
Addijon. 
| | 1. To faſten, ſupport, 
or defend with poſts ſet upright. 2. To wager ; to ha- 
zard; to put to hazard. | 

(1.) Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants and flowers 
againſt the winds, before they in a moment proſtrate a whole 
year's labour. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

(2.) Is a man betrayed in his neareſt concerns ? The caule is, 
he relied upon the ſervices of a pack of villains, who deſigned 
nothing but their own game, and to /tate him while they play'd 
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Perfons, after their priſons have been flung open, have choſen 


Every moment Cato's life's at ſtate. 


rather to languiſh in their dungeons than ſtake their miſerable 


lives on the ſucceſs of a revolution. Addiſon. 
They durſt not {ate their preſent and future happineſs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. Addiſon. 
I'll tate yon lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. Pope. 


Stalactites is only 
ſpar in the ſhape of an icicle, accidentally formed in the 
perpendicular fiſſures of the ſtone. Waoogaward. 


STaLa'cTiCaL adj. Reſembling an icicle. 


A cave was lined with thoſe ſtalactical ſtones on the top and 
ſides. Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 


STALACMI'TES. . J. Spar formed into the ſhape of drops. 


STALE. adj. [ ctelle, Dutch] 


The fallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Dryden. 
(2.) While he whirl'd in fiery circles round | 

The brand, a ſharpen'd ſtake ſtrong Dryas found, | 

And in the ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. Dryden. 


(3-) That hollow 1 ſhould know; what are you, ſpeak ? 


Woodward's Met. Foſſ. 
1. Old; long kept; al- 
tered by time. Stale is not uſed of perſons otherwiſe than 
in contempt, except when it is applied to beer ; it com- 
monly means worſe for age. 2. Uled till it is of no uſe 
or eſteem ; worn out of regard or notice 
(1.) This, Richard, is a curious caſe : 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or stale ; 
In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the calting voice. | Prior. 
A 5tale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where ſheis not known. 
Spectator. 
(2.) The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, know- 


ing that rumours grow ale and vanith with time. Hayward. 


About her neck a pacquet mail, 
Fraught with advice, ſome freſh, ſome 5sfale. Butler. 
Many things beget opinion; ſo doth novelty : wit itſelf, if 
stale, is leſs taking. | Grew's Coſmol. 
Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; but his pre- 
tenſions grew tale for want of a timely opportunity of intro- 


| ducing them upon the ſtage. ' Savift. 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, ; 
And own tale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. Pope. 
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Come not too near, you fall on iron ſtakes elſe. Milton. 
(4. ———— We are at the ſtake, 

And bay'd about with many enemies. Shateſp. Jul. Ceſar. 

Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 

And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts | 

That tyrannous heart can think ? Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 
(5. Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 

Of little life the beſt to make, | a 

And manage wiſely the laſt tale. Convley, 

| O then, what intereſt hall I make 

To fave my laſt important ſtake, 

When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake Roſcommon. 

He ventures little for ſo great a ſtake. | More. 
Th' ivcrealing ſound is borne to either ſhore, | 

And for their /takes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 


The game was fo contrived, that one particular caſt took up 
ne whole ſtake; and when ſome others came up, you laid down. 


Arbuthnot. 


(6.) When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for 
it, no Qw plainly that his kingdom muſt again be put to the 


Lale, and that he mult fight for it. Racon's Henry VII. 
Are not our liberties, our lives, 
The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enough at once to lie at ſtake, 
For e nant and the caule's fake ? Hudibras. 


The Rtonor of the nation being in a manner at ſtake to make 


good ſeveral deficiencies. Dawenant. 
Ot my crown thou too much care do'& take; 
Dryden. 


That which I value more, my love's at ſtale. 


a stale to bring in more. 


TALE. #. /. [from pezlan, Saxon, to ſteal.] 1. Something 


exhibited or offered as an allurement to draw others to any 


place or purpoſe. 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify a2 
proſtitute. 3. [From ale, adj.] Urine ; old urine. 4. 
Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 5. Stele, Dutch, 
a ſtick.) A handle. | » 
(.) His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we 
could never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ſerved for 
| Sydney. 
Still as he went he crafty ales did lay, 1 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 
And privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares. Spenſer. 
The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For stale to catch theſe: thieves. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Had he none elſe to make a stale but me ? | 
I was the chief that vais d him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shaheſp. H. VI. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal tale to all baſe pro- 
jects: by this men are robbed. of their fortunes, and women of 
their honour. Government of the Tongus. 
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It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a srale for the ambi- his majeſty what he meant, I muſt all, ſd lie; for vonder 


tious. | Decay Piety. town is ſhy, and flics me. | Bacon's Apop ht, 
This eaſy fool muſt be my 5tale, ſet u ; STALK. x. /. from the verb.] 1. High, proud, wide, 
To catch the people s eyes; he's tame an merciful ; and ſtately ſtep. 2 {[Srele, Dutch] 'l he ſtem on which 
Him I can manage. Cs Dryden. Don Sebaſtian. flowers or ſruits grow 3. The (tem of a quill. 
(2-) U Rand diſhonour'd, that bave gone about (1.) Eehind it forth there leap: 
To OY 3 Wend ds © mee en Shakeſp. An ugly fiend, more faul than difmal day; 
23 head — 7 4 0 The which with mo-iftruus ſtalk behind him Rept, 
— 8 a And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Stenjer. 
No further then it might be ſeene, he call'd his ſpirits again. Great Milton next, with kick and angles ſtalss, mw 
i kd 6 Ys a or hal GG 6 Page aye Unfetter'd in majettick nu:nhers walks. | Addllſou. 
3 8 | g More: pO 115 1 -. (2.) A ſtock-gillytlower, gently tied on a flick, put into a 
Tas F | he adiecti ortumer's Huſbandry. ſteep glaſs full of quickfilver, fo that the quickſilver cover it; 
- TALE. v. a. [ rom tne a jective } To wear out; tO after five days you will find the flower freſh, and the /t, harder 
make old, Not in ue. h and leſs flexible than it was. Bacon. 


Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom tale | 


Small tore will ſerve, where fore, 


Her infinite variety. Sbateſp. Ant. and Cleo. All ſeaſons, ripe for ute hangs on the /tal. Milton. 
| Were I a common laugher, or did uſe That amber attracts not baſil, is wholly repugnant unto 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love = truth; for if the leaves thereof, or dried /7a:4s, be ftrippe.| unto 
To every new proteſtor. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. ſmall ſtra ws, they ariſe unto amber, warn, and other cle&tiicks, 
A barren· ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 2 no otherways than thoſe of wheat and rye. Erown. 
On abject orts and mann; Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 
| Which, out of uſe, and stal d by other men, 8 Flew from their ſſalls to ſtre thy nuptial bow r. Drau. 
Begin his faſhion, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. (3.) Viewed with a glaſs, they appear made up of lutle 
To STALE. v. n. [from the noun.] To make water. bladders, like thule in the plume or ſta/k of a quill. Grew, 
Having ty'd his beait t' a pale, : STALKINGHORSE, 2. [ ftalking and horſe.; A horie 
Ane taken time for both to Hale. | Hudibras. either real or fiftitious, by which a fowler ſhelters himſelf 
STALELY, adv. (from Hale. Of old; long time. from the fight of the game; a maſk; a pretence. 
3 3 7 F = Let the counſellor give counſel not for faction but for con- 
| g nd ſeas I am fo ſtalely acquainted with, B. Johnſon. ſcience, forbearing to make the good of the ſtate the /ta/kins- 
STALENESS. #./. [from flale.] Oldneſs ; ſtate of being horſe of his private ends. Hahewill on Prom. 
long kept ; ſtate of being corrupted by time. Hypocriſy is the devil's talkinghorſe, under an atfectarion of 
The beer and wine, as well within water as above, have not fimplicity and religion. |  [ Eftrange. 
been palled ; but ſomewhat better than bottles of the ſame STA'LKY. adj. {trom falt] Hard like a ſtalk. 
drinks and ſtaleneſs, kept in acellar. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. It grows upon a round (talk, and at the top bears a great 
Provided our landlord's principles were found, we did not Palky head. Mortimer. 
take any notice of the /talene/s of his proviſions. Addiſox. STALE. 2 / (real, Saxon; ful, Dutch; falls, Italian. 


To STALK. v. 2. [rrealcan, Saxon.] 1. To walk with 1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or a hork is kept in the 

high and ſuper» ſteps. It is uſed commonly in a ſenſe of ftable. 2. A bench or form where any thing is ſet to ſale. 
diſlike. 2. It is often uſed with ſome inſin uation of con- 3. [Stall, Swediſh ; tal, Armorick. A mall houle or 
tempt or abhorrence. 3. To walk behind a ftatking ſhed in which certain trades are practiſed, 4 The feat 
horſe or cover. | of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 


(r.) His monſtrous enemy | (1.) A herd of oxen then he carv'd, with high rais'd heads, 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſtalking in his fight, Spenſer. | forg'd all | | 
Shall your city call us lord, Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from their 
In that behalf which we challenge d it ? | | ſtall, | 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, Ruſht to their paſtures. Cabin. Iliad. 
And /talk in blood to our poſſeſſion? Sbaleſp. K. Jobn. ——— Duncan's horſes, | 
Unfold th' eternal door: | Beauteous and fwitt, the mmions of the race, 
You ſee before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt | Turn'd wild in nature, broke their /ta/ls, flung out, 
Commands the guar !, what ſentries keep the poſt. Dryd, Contending gainſt obedience. Shake. Macbeth. 
With manly mien b Jo's along the ground ; Solomon. had forty thoutand /?alls of horſes. 1 Kings, iv. 
Nor wanted voice bely'd, nor vaunting ſound. Dryden. His fellow ſought what lo.lging he could find; 
Then /talking through the deep | At laſt he found a //a/! where oxen ſtood. Dryden. 
He fords the ocean, while the topmaſt wave 1 Stall, bulks, windows, 
Scarce reaches up his middle fule. . Addiſon. Are ſmother d up, leads fill d, and ridges hors'd 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, | With variable co:-npleCtions ; all agreeing 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; In earneſtneſs to ſce him. Shakefp. Cor. 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 7 They are nature's coarſer wares that lie on the j7.4./, expoſed 
Stall d through my gardens, and wt my ways, to the tranſient view of every common eye. Glu. 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor Toft in winding maze. Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubleſome to bawl, 
| "or. And therefore plac'd her cherries on a /tadl. King. 
—— Scornful turning from the ſhore How pedlars falls with glitt'ring toys are laid. 
My havghty ftep, I ſtal#'4 the valley o'er. Pope's Od.. The various fairings of the country maid. Gaye 
2. Bertran Harley, the nation's great ſupport, 
Stalks cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend Returning home one day from court, 
Preſſing to be employ d. Dryd. SH an. Fryar. Obſerv'd a parſon near Whitehall, 
They paſs their precious hours in plays and ſports, oy Cheap'ning old authors on a /7all. | Fw. 
Till death behind came ſtalling on unſeen. Dryden. (3.) All theſe together in one heap were thrown, 
'Tis not to ſtall about, and draw freſh air Like carcaſes of beaſts in butcher's ſtall ; 
From time to time. 3 Aadiſ. Cato. And in another corner wide were ttrown | 
(3-) The king aſked how far it was, to a certain town: they The antique ruins of the Roman's fall. Spenſer. 


faid fix miles. Half an hour after he aſked again: one ſaid fix (4.) The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, 
miles and a half. The king alighted out of his coach, and and commands the chapter to aſſign unto fueh canon a ftall in. 
crept. under the ſhoulder of his led horie.: and when ſome aſked the choir and place in the chapter. lige Parergos.. 


a / 
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Tho 4. ginifien clergy, out of mere humility, have called their 


thrones by the names of /tails. 
To STALL. b. 4. rom the noun.] 1. To keep in a 
tall or table. 2. [For iaſtall.] Jo inveſt. 
(1.) For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, 
Few chimneys reeking you will elpy ; 

The fat ox that wont ligg in the ſtall, . 
Is now fatt ſialled in his crumenal. Hhenſer's Paſt. 
For my part, he keeps me ruttically at home; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, ties me 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not from 


Warburton. 


the /tall; 2 of an ox? Shakeſp. 
| —— Nifas the foreſt paſs'd. 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name ſo call'd, | 
Where king Latinus then his oxen ſtall d. Dryden. 


(2.) Long may'it thou live to wail thy children's loſs; 
And 1ee another as I ſee thee now, 


Veck'd in thy rights, as thou art /a d in mine, 
7o STALL. &,n. 1. Toinhabit to dwell. 2. To kennel. 
(1.) We could not ſtall together in the world. Shakeſp. 
STALLAGE, #./, [fromflall.]) 1. Rent paid for a ſtall. 
2. In old books.] Layſtall; dung; compoſt. 
STA'LLFED. adj. [ fall and fed.] Fed not with grals, 
but dry feed. | | 
Every one mult every day ſuſtaine | 
The load of one beaſt, the moſt fat, and beſt | 
Of all the ſtallfed, to the woer's feaſt. Chapman. 
Stallſed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diſeaſed in 
their livers. _ Arbutbnot on Alim. 
STA'LLWORN. adj. [tall and auorn.] Long kept in the 
ſtable, But it is probably a miſtake for falworth, [rxa- 
peixens, Saxon, ftour. ] | 


His /tallwern ſteed the champion ſtout beſtrode. Shakeſp. 


STA'LLIoN. 2. | y/dalwyn, an old Welſh word-: the | 


one is derived from the other; but which from which 1 
cannot cer:a'nly tell. Wotton. Eftallion, French; fallone, 
Italian; ftalhenzſt, Dutch. Junius, thinks it derived 
from rrelan, to leap.] A horſe kept for mares. 

The preſent defects are breeding without choice of ſtallions in 


ſhape or fize. Temple. 
if fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt | 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, | 
And no reſpe&t for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden, 


© LAMINA. n. /. [Latin.)J 1. The firſt principles of any 
thing. 2. Ihe ſolids of a human body. z. [In botany.] 
1 hole little hae threads or capillaments which grow up 
within the flowers of plants, encompaſſing round the 


ityle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 
4. A flight ſort of ſtuff. 


>TA'MINEOUS. adj, | Fami neus, Latin.) 1. Conſiſting of 
threads. 2. Staminegus flowers are ſo far imperfect as to 
want thoſe coloured leaves which are called petala, and 
conſiſt only of the ſtylus and the ſtamina; and ſuch 
plants as do bear theſe ffaminecus flowers Ray makes to 


conſtitute a large genus of plants; theſe he divides into 
ſuch as, firſt, have their fruit or ſeed totally divided from 
the flower; and theſe are ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of 


different ſexes: the reaſon of which is, that from the ſaid 


ſeed ſome plant ſhall ariſe with flowers and no fruit, and 


others wi.h fruit and no flowers ; as hops, hemp, ſting- 
ing nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit only a little dis- 
jointed from their flowers; as the ricinus, and the helio- 
tropium triconon. 3. Such as have their fruit immedi. 
ately contiguous, or adhering to their flower. 4. Such 
whoſe flowers adhere to the top or uppermoſt of the ſeed ; 

as the beta, afarum, and alchimilla. 
STAMMEL. x. {. A ſpecies of red colour, 

Reedhood, the firſt that doth appear 

In ftammel : ſcarlet is too dear, 


ere at home unkept : for call you 


Shakeſp. 


Ben. Jobnſ. 


1 


To STAMMER. v. =». ſyrramen, 2 ſtammerer, Saxon; 
famelen, flameren, to ſtammer, Dutch.] To ſpeak with 
unaatural heſitation ; to utter words with difficulty. 

Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell, 
I go about; but then is all my beſt : 
Wry words, and ſta;mm'ring, or eiſedoltiſh dumb: 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? , Sidney. 
I would thou could'ſt ſtammer, that thou might'ſt pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle, 


either too much at once, or none at all. : Shakeſp. 
ö She ſtammers; oh what grace in liſping lies 
If ſhe lays nothing, to be ſure the's wile. Dryden. 


Lagean juice, 
Which ſtammering tongues and ſtagg' ring feet produce. 
| Dryden. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to ſtammer like Demoſthe- 
nes. | | Arbutbnot Mart. Scrib. 
Your hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs corre&, than 


perpetually ſtammering, which is one of the worlt ſoleciſims in 

rhetorick. | _ Swift, 

STA'MMERER, #. . [from flammer.}] One who ſpeaks 
with heſitation, 

A ſtammerer cannot with moderation hope tor the gift of 

_ tongues, or a peaſant to become learned as Origen. Taylor. 


To STAMP, v. a. ( ffampen, Dutch; famper, Daniſh ] 


1. To ſtrike by preſſing the foot haſtily downwards. 2. 
To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 3. [Efamper, Fr. 
ftampare, Italian; efampar, Spaniſh.] To impreſs with 
ſome mark or figure. 4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. 
5. To make by imprefling a mark. 6. To mint; to 
form ; to coin. 

7:5, ed If Arcite thus deplore 

His ſuff rings, Palamon yet ſuffers more: | 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he famps the | 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around, Dryden. 
(2.) I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and 
flamped and ground it very ſmall. Deut. ix. 21. 
Some apothecaries, upon famping of coloquintida, have been 
put into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. | Bacon. 
(3-) Height of place is intended only to famp the endow- 
ments of a private condition with luſtre and authority. South. 
Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; | 
There, flamp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines complete. Poe. 
(4.) Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be ffamęt on the king's coin, Shakeſ/. 
Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſpring out of framing ab- 
| ſtrated conceptions, inſtead of thoſe eaſy and primary notions 
which nature flamps in all men of common ſenſe. Digby. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of God to famp an 
obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. South. 
No conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from the nature 
of man's mind which hath this notion of a deity born with it, 
and flamped upon it; or is of ſuch a frame, that in the free ute 
of itſelf it will find out God. Tillotſon. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of himſelf, though 
he has fampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we 
may read his being; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe facul- 
ties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left himſelf with- 


out witneſs. ED Locke. 
What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruſtthe worſt deſerving firſt, 
And flamp'd the noble mark of elderſhip 
Upon their baſer metal? Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 


What an unſpeakeable happineſs would it be to a man engag- 
ed in the purſuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of famy- 
ing his beſt ſentiments upon his memory in — 

WL atts. 

f two ran ight of filver, warked with a certain 
Ws ſhall 45 ngland be equivalent to three penny- 
weight marked with another impreſſion, they will not fail to 
| lamp pieces of that faſhion, and quickly carry away your filver. 


| | Locle. 
(6. —ͤ u— We are baſtards all , 
And that moſt venerable man, which.I 


. * - 


3 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was /l2mpt. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To STame. wv. x. To firike the foot ſuddenly down- 


ward, 
What a fool art thon, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to famp, and ſwear, 

Upon my Thou cold-blooded ſlave, 

Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? Sbaleſp. 

The men ſhall howl at the noiſe of the famping of the hoofs 
of his ſtrong horſes. | Fer. xlvii. 3. 

There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you amp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 

found repeated. Aadiſan. 
He cannot bear th aſtoniſhing delight, 

But ſtarts, exclaims, and amt, and raves and dies. Denms. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, and famping 
upon it, they found it was hollow, Swift, 

STawP. #./. [ eflampe, French; tampa, Italian.] 1. Any 
initrument by which a hollow impreſſion is made. 2. 

A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion 3. A thing mark- 
ed or ſtamped, 4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a 
picture made by impreſſion; a cut; a plate. 5. A mark 
ſet upon things that pay cuſtoms to the government. 6. 
A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon any 

thing. 7. Authority; currency; value derived from 
any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 8. Make; caſt; form. 

(.) Some other nymphs, with colours faint 

And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time deſtroy : 

She has a famp, and prints the boy. 

"Tis gold ſo pure, 


= 


Waller. 


It cannot bear the famp without allay. Dryden. 
(. 2.) But to the pure refined ore, 

The amp of kings imparts no more 

Worth, than the metal held before. Carew. 


That ſacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his lamp, makes baſeſt metals paſs : 
"T were folly now a ſtately pile to raiſe, | 
To build a playhouſe, while you throw down * 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory 
fecting the ſenſes only ; others, that have more than once offer- 
ed themſelves, have yet been little taken notice of : the mind, 
intent only on one thing, not ſettling the famp deep into itſelf. 
(.) The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures; 
Hanging a golden famp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. |  Shakeſþ. Mach. 
(4-) At Venice they put out very curious famps of the ſeve- 


ral edifices, which are moſt famous tor their beauty and mag- 


nificence. Addiſon on Italy. 
(5.0 — Indeed the paper ſtamp | 
Did very much his genius cramp; 
And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. Swift 


(6.) The perſons here reflected upon are of ſuch a 
flamp of impiety, that they ſeem formed into a kind of diabo- 
lical fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice. South. 

Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not the ſtrength 
of our own perſuaſions which can give it that ſtamp. Locke. 

(7.) Of the ſame famp is that which is obtruded upon us, 
that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction of the loadſtone. 
| oY Br. FVulg. Err. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo- 
rality, or the immorality, ſo much as by the lamp that is ſet 

upon it by men of figure. 
e If ing truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt' ry, 

Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's fa» | 

Should go fo general current throu 


the world. ale. 


When one man of an exemplary improbity chargss another. 
of the ſame flamp in e of] ice, he lies under the difad- 
vantage of a ſtrong ſuſpicion. L Eftrange. 


STAMPE R. n. J [from ffamp.] 


ryden. 
: ſome by an object af- 


at | 


L'Eftrange. 
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Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of fact, 
he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of his on lamp 
ſhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be ſuddenly at 


Perth, he hugs himſelf at the good news. Addifen. 
A. king of heav'n's own famp, not vulgar make; 
Bleſſed in giving, and averſe to take. Harte. 


An inſtrument of pound- 
ing. 
From the ſtamping- mill it paſſed through the crazing-mill ; 
but of late times they moſtly uſe wet flamters. Carew. 
STan, amongſt our forefathers, was the termination of the 
ſuperlative degree; ſo Atbelſtan, moſt noble; Betftan, 
the belt; Leof fan, the deareſt; Wifan, the wileſt ; 
Dunſtan, the higheſt. _» Gibſon's Camden. 
To STANCH. v. a. [eftancher, French; ftagnare, Ital. 
To ſtop blood; to hinder from running. 
Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth faxch the bleeding of. 
the noſe. | Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra ſigillata, 
communis, and bolus armenus ; whereof terra lemnia 1s the 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds, fanching 
of blood, and ſtopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 
Leeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, and occaſion 
an effuſion of blood, which cannot be eaſily fanched. 
| | Brown's Vu g. Err. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay d 
To ftanch blood by breathing of the vein. 
To STANCH. v. 2. To ſtop. 
A womantouched the hem of his garment, and immediately 
her iſſue flanched. Luke, viii. 44. 
STANCH. adj. [This ſeems to come from the verb.] 1. 
Sound; ſuch as will not run out. 2. Firm; ſound of 
principle; truſty ; hearty ; determined, 3. In this ſenſe 
is uſed a ftanch hound. A dog that follows the ſcent 
without errour or remiſſneſs. 4. Strong; not to be bro- 
ken. | 
(r.) What we endeavonred in vain may be 2 by ſome 
virtuoſo, that ſhall have fancher veſſels, and more ſunny days. 
Boyle. 
(2.) The ſtanding abſurdity, without the belief of li 
man is reckoned a fanch churchman, is that there is a calf's- 


Dryden. 


head club. Adaiſo:. 
In politicks, I hear, you'reftarch, 
Directly bent againſt the French. Prior. 


They mean to convince, not the groveling herd, or giddy 
populace, but the grave and flanch men, men of ſobriety and 
firmneſs. | Waterland. 
Each flaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ſtil] expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. . 
4. If I knew | 
What hoop would hold. us fanch from edge to edge 
O' th' world, I would purſue it. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
You will loſe their love: this is to be kept fanch, and care- 
fully watched. | Locke.. 
STa'NCnER. 2. J. [from ſtanch. One that tops blood. 
STa'nCnion, n. J | efangon, French.] A prop; a ſup- 
port. 
STA'NCHLESS. at: from fanch.] Not to be ſtopped. 
| There grows, | 
In my moſt ill compos d affection, ſuch 
A flanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhouid cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. Mach. 
She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to knaw, | 
And thruſt her down his throat, into his faunchleſs maw. 
Drayton... 
To STAND. v. v. preterite J food, I have flood. [reanvan, 
Gothick and Saxon; ffaen, Dutch; fare, Italian; 
ear, Spaniſh ; fare, Latiy.] 1. To be upon the feet; 
not to fit, knee], or lie down. 2. To be not demoliſhed 
or overthrown. 3, To be placed as an edifice. 4. To 
remain erect ; not to fall. 5. To become erect. 6. To ftop ;. 
to halt.; not to go forward. 7. To be at a ſtationary 


Pofe.. 


repreſentative. 


.VETE, 
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point without progreſs or regreſſion, 8. To be in 
a ſtate of firmneis, not vacillation. 9 To be in any 
polture of reſillance or defence. 10. To be in a ſtate of 
holtility ; to keep the ground. 11. Not to yield; not to 
fly ; not to give way. 12. To ſtay; not to fly. 
be placed with regard to rank or order, 14. To remain 
in the preſent ftare, 15. Ear, Spaniſh.] To be in 
any particular ftate ; to be: empharically expreſſed. 16. 
Not to become void; to remain in force. 17. To con- 
filt ; to have itz being or eſſence. 18. To be with reſpect 
to terms of a contract. 19. To have a place 20. To 
be in any (late at the time preſent. 21. To be in a per- 
manent ſtate 22. To be with regard to condition or for- 
tune. 23 To have any particular reſpect. 24. To be 
without action. 257. To depend; to reſt; to be ſup- 
ported. 26 To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
27. To ſucceed ; to be acquitted; to be ſafe, 
28. To be with reſpect to any particular. 29. To 
be reſolutely of a party zo. To be in the place; to be 
3i. To remain; to be fixed. 32. To 
hold acourie at fea. 33. To have direQtion towards any 
local point. 34 To offer as a candidate. 35. To place 
himſelf ; to be placed. 36 To ſtagnate; not to flow. 
37. To be with relpeft to chance. 38. To remain ſatis- 
ied. 39. To be without motion. 4o. To make delay, 
41. To inſiſt; todwell with many words, or much perti- 
nacity, 42. To be expoſed. 43. To perſiſt; to perſe- 
vere. 44. To perſiſt in a claim. 45. Lo adhere; to 
| abide. 46. To be confiltent, 47. To be put aſide with diſ- 
regard. 48. 7% STaxD by Io ſupport; to defend; 
not to deſert. 49. To STAND by, To be preſent with ut 
being an actor. 2 To SrAN D by. To repoſe on; to 
reſt in. 51. To STAND for. To propoſe one's ſelf a can- 
didate. 52. To SrAN for. To maintain; to profeſs 


to ſupport. 53. To STAND of. To keep at a diſtance. 


54. To STAND off. Not to comply. 55. To STAND off. 
To forbear frienaſhip or intimacy. 50. To STAND off: 
To have relief; to appear protuberant or prominent. 
57. To STAND out. To hold reſolution ; to hold a poſt; 
not to yield a point. 58 ToSTaND out. Not to com- 
ply ; to ſecede. 59. 7% STAND out To be prominent 
or protuberaut. 60 To STAND zo. To ply; to perſe- 
61. To SraN D to. To remain fixed in a 
purpoſe. 62 To STAND zo. To abide by a contract or 
aſſertion. 63 To STaND under. To undergo; to 
ſuſtain. 64. To STAND wp. To erect one's ſelf; to riſe 
from fitting. 65. To STanD wp. To ariſe in order to 
gain notice. 66. To STAND wp. To make a party. 67. 
To STAND n. To concern; to intereſt. An imper- 
| ſonal ſeuſe 68. To STanD wpon. To value; to take 
pride. 69 To Srawp por. Io inſiſt. = 
(1.) The abiolution to be pronounced by the prieſt alone 
flanding, the people ſtill kneeling. 
( 2.) What will they then? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to far ? Milton. 
(3.) Tunis poet's tomb food on the other ſide of Naples, which 


looks towards Veſuvio. A.:diſon on Italy. 
(6) To fand or fall, 
Free in thine on arbitrement it lies. Milton. 


hariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, | 
And fiery foaming ſeeds : what flood, recoiV'd 
O'erweary'd, through the faint ſatanick hoſt 
Defentive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpris'd 
Fled ignominious. Milton s Par. Lt. 
(5 Mute, and amaz'd, my hair with horror fload ; 


Fear ſhrunk my ſenſes, and congeal's my blood. Dryden. 
Her hair flood up ; convulſive rage polleis'd 
Her trewbling limbs. | Dryd. Eu. 


(5.) The leaders, having charge from you to fand. 

Will not go off until they hear you {peak. Shakefſp. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon tand, | 

And thou moon in the vale ef Ajalon. Milton. 


* 


13. To 


ſtand againit the wiles of the devil. Eb. vi. 


food to it or run away. 


 Commo., Prayer. 


helps; he neither ſtands in need of logick, nor uſes it. 


_ ignorance. 


_ wauld be decei ved. 


S 3-4 


Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee and, 
And tell thy name. Did. Ex. 
(J.) This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empire, when 


all other ſtates of Chriſtendom ſſand at a ſtay. Bacon. 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they fand? Pote. 
(8.) Commonwealths by virtue ever food. Davies. 
My mind on its own centre fands unmov d | 
And ſtable as the fabrick of the world, | | 
Propt on itſelf. | Dryden. 
= (5 Seeing how lothly oppoſite I food 
To his unnat' ral purpoſe, in fell motion 
With his pr Word he charges home 
My unprovided body. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
| Prom enemies heav*n keep your majeſty; 
And when they ſtand againſt you, may they fall. Shak. 
(10.) If he would preſently yield, Barbar miſed to let 
_ but if he ſhould land upon his defence, he threa - 
tened to make him repent his fooliſh hardineſs.  Knolles. 
The king granted the Jews to gather themſelves together, and 
ad for their life. | Efth. viii. 11. 
We are often conſtrained to fand alone againk the ſtrength of 
opinion. | Brown's Pref. to Vulg. Err. 


it was by the ſword they ſhould die, if they food upon de- 
fence ; and by the halter, it they ſhould yield, Hayward. 
(I.) Who before him flood lo to it? for the Lord brought 
his enemies unto him. | Ec luſ. xlvi. 3. 
Put on the whole arinour of God, that ye may be able to 
It. 
Theic lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, whether they 
Bac. Hen. VII. 
(12.) Then the light'ning-loving Deity cait | 
A foule flight on my ſoldiers: nor ſtood fat 
One man of all. Chapman. 
At the ſoldierly word ſtand, the fly ers halted a little. 
„).. 
(13.) Amongf liquids endued with this quality of relaxing, 
warm water ſtands firtt. Artuthn. on Alim. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were it ttudied with 


that freedom and that ſacred charity which it teaches : let this 


therefore ſtan. always chief. 
(14.) If meat make my brother offend, I 
while the world tardeth. | 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be fo vain 
To with their vile reſemblance may remain ; 
And ſtand recorded, at their own requeſt, 


Watts. 
will eat no fleth 
1 Cor. viii. 13. 


To future days a libel or a jeſt. Dryden. 
(15. —— Theſe, | 

Aw'd by the rod of Moles io to ſtand 

Divided. 1 Milton. 
Acconipliſh what your ſigns foreſhow : 

I ſtand reſign'd, and am prepar d to go. Dryd. Eu. 

3 He ſtruck the ſuakes, and ſtoad again 

New ſex d, and itrait recover d into man. Addiſon. 


They expect to be favoured, who ſtand not poſſeſſed of any 
one of thoſe qualifications that bel onged to him. Atterbury. 
Some middle prices ew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands ſtood in 1egard to thoſe of our own country. Arbuth. 
God, who ſres all things intuitively, docs not want theſe 


Baker. 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world's victor toad ſubdu d by found, _ Pope. 
Narrow capacities, im-gining the great capable of being dl 
concerted by little occaſions, frame their malignant fables ac- 
cordingly, and ſtand detected by it, as by an evident mark of 
Pope Efſay on Homer. 

(16.) God was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe ſentence 
in matters of controverſy he ordained ſhould ſtand, oftentimes 
Hooker. 


" * 


Athing within my boſom tells me, | | 
That no conditions of our peace can and. Shak. H. IV. 
I will puniſh you, that ye may know that my words ſhall 


ſurely ſtand againſt you for evil. Fer. xliv. 29. 
My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant. ſhall tan4 
faſt with him. Pf. lexxix. 28. 


(x7.) That could not make him that did the ſervice perfect, 
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us pertaining, to the conſcience, which ſtood only ins meats and 
drinks, 1 Heb. ix. 10. 
ef Carew. 
If it and | 1 

wits the eye honour, be aſſured. | | 

ar m on, m extremeſt means, 4 6 
121 — — Shai. M. of Fen. 
Though be had bu we, ould have food chat night | 


ü.] —— Oppreſt nature ſleds : 
This reſt might 5 e balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which faxdin Shakeſd. K. Lear 


pak pps and this I fear at laſt, 
Hume's knaveryill be the ducheſs wreck 
All which grace 
I now will amplify, and tell what caſe 
Thy houſhold ftards in, E 
Our company aſſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, 
know ourſelves, and how it ſtandeth with us. 


Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the patent, Fan 


ly granted to Saint-John, ſtood revoked. Clarendon. 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears ? Milton. 
As things now ſtand with us, we have no to do 
after that illuſtrious manner our Saviour did. Calamy's Ser. 
(21.) The broil doubtful long ſtood, | 
As two ſwimmers that do cling together, 
Toy . ſhall . 
— Im g ſhall rejoice, 
And all the bleſt ſnd fal. Milton. 


(22.) I ſtand in need of one whoſe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. 
(23-) Here ſtood he in the dark, . 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 


To ſtand s auſpicious miſtreſs. Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 
An utter unſuitableneſs diſobedience has to relation 
which man neceſſarily - 3 — 
(24. A — di i ; 
prong one of his friends, that ſtood by, ſaid, Me- 
thinks you were not like yourſelf laſt day in argument with the 
: 1 lnradtoered boa Why, faid the 


philoſopher 


, would = have me contend with him that com- 


mand 8 ſtan4eth all by conjectu Whigs 
25.) et y conjectures. giſte 
Tie 9e 2 the kirk, leſs forward to declare their 


opinion in the former point, ſtand pon the later only fo 
He that will know, muſt by the connexion of the proofs ſee 
the truth and the it ſtands on. Locke. 


(26.) Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your os n 


heart upon your bed, and be ſtill. Pſal. iv. 4. 
\T delve tbe prot and. an. rs ea $7 nga 

i. 20 

8 1 by whoſe judgment I- would ſtand or fall, 
22 . French and 


Italian eriticks. OR. 
| (28.) Czfar entreats, 
tar vie oh a hs Pn 
| Further than he is Cæſar. . Ant. and Cleop. 
To Heav'n I do appeal, 


I have lov'd my king. and common-weal ; 11 
As for my wife, I know not how it ftands. 23 * 
(a9.) The cauſe mult be prefuined as good on 
thers, till it be decided who have ftood for the ruth = 
n. 
” Shall we ſound bim? | 
| I think, * 


It remains 
ify his noble ſervice, that - 
* 1 


| Shak. H. VI. - 


lars, xe 


pardon and make 


| but if you defire this, yo 


Shakeſp. Coriol. eber. 


$ TA 


) nes ſaid, that kings friends and favobcites were like 
aer counters. z that ſometimes ſtoad fon one; ſometimes for 


I will not trouble gif whether theſe names fass for the 


page bring e dad no Locke. 
1 bang no words in it to for 
u.) Watch PONG ee 
be g · - XVi. 13. 
How ſoon bath thy , ſecr bleſt 
ade ue ns ut the tace of time, 
Till time /tand fix'd. © Milian. 
1.82. on Latian ſhores a foreign prince 
: Ton 1 , | 
_ To the fame on earth his army | Dryden. 
Full for the pore the IchacenFans 
And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. Pope's Odyſ. 


(33-) The wand did not really ſtand to the metals, when 


under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. 
_ (34-) He ſtd to be elected one of the proctors for the uni- 
| | Sandi. Life. 
(35.) Tue fool hath ted in his 
An army of z and I do know 
A. many fools that ſt fend in beter place 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a word | 
Defy the matter. aß. Merch. of Ven. 
He was commanded by duke to ſtand aſide and expect his 
—_— Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 


1 wed. brewers the e the Lord's 
Deut 


. 

Stand by when he is going 2 
( 36.) Where Ufens gli lides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pom ptina ſtands. —_— 


(37+) Yourſelf, 5 — then ſtood as fair 

As any comer I look d on, 
For my affection. | Shakeſp. Merch. of Ver. 
Each thinks he ſtands faireſt ths the great lot, and that be 
is poſſeſſed of the golden number. Addijon, Spectator. 
He was a of conſiderable practice at the bar, and 
fair for the firſt vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 
(38.) Though Page be a fecure fool, and ſtand 


ſofirmly on 
his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo * * 
Shake 
18 TIl tel A who time ambles withal, who time = 
hom ſtands it ſtill withal — With lawyers in 
8 for they ſleep between term and term, and then 
perceive not how time moves. Shakeſp. 
(40. ) They will ſuſpect they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, 
in the books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine aud un- 
ravel ev * Locke. 
(41.) and upon point, and be curious in particu- 
to the firſt author of the tory. 2 Mac. ii. 30. 
It is fo plain that it needeth not to be ſtood upon. Bacon, 
(42). — I lived to ſtand in the taunt of one that makes 
friaters of Engliſh? S baleſp. Mer. V. of Windſor. 
(43-) Never ſtand in a lie when thou art accuſed, but aſk 
amends. Taylors Rule of king Holy. 
peror ſtanding upon the ade mgtge he had got by the 
ſeizure of heir fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gul. Trav 
| Hath the prince a full commiſſion, | 
To hear, and abſolutely to derermine 
Of what conditions we hall ſtand upon ? 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


(45.) 11 would ſlas to the ſword, | 
To try wh at friends would do, or fate afford. Daniel. 


(46.) His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly alk, the 
ſame ſhall they receive, ſo far as may ſtand with the glory of 
God and their own everlaſting good; 2— either of which it is 
no virtuous man's purpoſe to ſeek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some inſtances of fortune cannot ſtand with ſome others ; 

u muſt loſe that. * Taylor. 
It ſtood with reaſon — they ſhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours, iince they received via — = 

Sprightly ma and _ he PAS ly taxd 


; Ge % 


We make all our addreſſes to the prom and 

R * — interim let the — god 

glected. Dec Phe we — 
(48. ) The aſs hoped the der would fd by him, i 


by the wolf. 


If he meet with a. repulſe; m—_ . 


ou Il Nani by me. 
L I 1 Span. Fryar. 
Our good works will attend and ſt vs at the hour of 


death. 
Margaret's curſe is fall'n our 
F 18 by when Richard kil fd her fon. - Shakeſp. 
(50.) The world ts * the Arundelian mar- 
ble Pope's Effryon Homer. 


(57. ) How many ſtand for conſulſnips ?==three : but tis 


and rd come, gentlemen, you 


thought of every one Coriolanus will — Shakeſp. 
If they were jealous that Conolanus deſign on 2 

liberties when he ſtood for the conſulſhip, it was but dt Js that 

they ſhould give Iſe. Dennis. 


28 
| 6% Tile which food for the 
cauſe had more ſympathy with the 4 ipline 
the hierarchy of E 
Freedom — and for: 
(53-) Stand 


Bo 58) PR o unto my bc deſires. 
10210 — a 1 
con ( 
— Shakeſp. 


In — cc ſo . 
Such behaviour frighis away — and makes it tn 
in diſlike and ave ble thay ah Friemuſbip 
to embrate it. 


(56.) Picture is beſt when it andeth of, 'as if i —— 
ed: r er 
painted ; when there is fuch a { in the limbs, as if not a 
chilſel had hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and 


ang: ny 


Bacon. 


Rroaked them in kn Wotton's *. 
(57. John hath reconcibhd 
lt Di, 1h is come in, 8 
That fo ſtood out againſt the holy church. Shatefp. 


Pomtinius knows not you, 


While you ſtand out upon theſe traiterous terms. 


Let not men flatter themſelves, that th they find 1 alk. 
ficult at preſent to combat and ſtand out ſt an ill practice; 


yet that old 
youth could never find in their hearts to do for themſelves. - | 
South, 
Scarce can a good-natured man refuſe a compliance with the 


ſolicitations of his company, and ſtand out againſt the — 
of his familiars. ers. 


( 58.) Thouſhalt fee me at Tullus face; 
What, art thou ſtiff ? ſtandeſt out ? 


If the ladies will ſtand out, A jury 2 


is not all agreed. 


D 
(59. ) Their eyes ſtaud out with fatneſs . . 5. 
{60 ; 


0.) - Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 
What guſts of weather from hat gath'ring cloud 
My thoughts preſage; ere that the roars, 
Stand to your tackles, mates, and ſtreteh your dars. Dryden. 
(61. —— He that will paſs his land, 
As I have mine, his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 


And make the purehaſe ſpread 

To both our if be toit will ſtand. Herbert. 

I füll ſrand tort, that chis is his ſenſe, 28 will appear from the 
his words. es: 


, (62.) As I have no-reafon to to the award of 
mies 1 fo neither dare I ruſt dhe partiality 299 


28 


If unite in complaints, 25 
And fre chem. eee . del 


ſtand under them. 
465) 2 accuſers flood-uf, they brought none accuſa- 
ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. Ads, Av. 18. 


thought their To STAND. v. a. 1 


STanD. 2. / {from the verb! 


age would do that for them, which they in their 


with his 


"Shah. E. VI. 


8 T_ A 


(66.) When we flood uh about the corn, he himſelf tuck 

not to call us the many-headed monſter. Shak. Curio. 
ſtand me now upon ? Shak. Ham. 

him-#por : by how much 
e much the 


jection. f Hudibras, 
ſtand him pu, to — what * 
much p the teputation of their un- 


Does it not 
preſume it to be a revelation from God. 
(68.) Men ſtand very 


derſtandings, and of ul things have to be accounted fools : the 


beſt way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Tiilatſon. 
We highly eſteem and fland much- wor our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceſtors but our bodies; and it is 


uſeful to improve this advantage, tb rar” their ir good exam- 
ples. Creation. 


(69.) A raſeally, yea—forſooth, knave, 2 a gentleman 
in hand, and then ſtand uten ſecurity. Shakeſp. 
To endure ; to reſiſt without flying 
or yielding. 2. To await ; to to abide ; to ſuffer, 3. To 
keep; to maintain: with * 

(.) None durkt fand him ; 3 
ee 
d the , and wou'd not 
Ls Ste IS — 


Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phedra's arms, | 

So had I food the ſhock of angry fate. Smith. 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 

He ſtood the furious foe, the timid friend, : 

The damning critick. Pape. 


(2.) Bid him diſband the 1 
Submit his actions to the . cenſure, 
And 2 the Porn. e A 1 * Ale, Cat. 
urning at ength, 8 

A did bis friend. Finn | 

A Ration ; a place 
where one waits ſtanding. 2. "Rank ; poſt ; ſtation. 
Not uſed. 3. A ſtop; a halt. 4. Stop; interruption. 
5. The act of oppoſing. 6. Higheſt mark ; ſtationary 
point; point from which the next motion is grebe. | 


7. A Point beyend which one cannot proceed. 8. Diff. 
culty ; perplexity ; embarraſſinent ; hefiration. 9. A 
frame or table on which veſſels are placed. 
ue you may hrs fach "ra moſt fit, 
. — — fuch * 7 e duke, 
not paſ ſp. Meaſ. for Meaf. 
* this _ Levy we make a 1 OO 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakeſp, 
Then from his lofty tand on that high tree, 
Down he alights among the ſporiful —_ | | Milton. 
- The prifcely hierarch | 


In their bright ſtand there left his pow'rs, to ſeize 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milton's Par 
Tde male bird, whilſt the hen i 8 her 
takes his upon -a netgh ing her exp, generally her 
during her fitting.  Addifon, Ipect. 
1 an eminence which was appointed for 
a general rendezvous of "theſe female carriers, * . 


ſeveral ladings. Aiſon, Spect᷑. 
Three perſons entered into a conſpiracy to — 'Timo- 
ne up his devotions in a certain temple: in 
EY they tobk their ſeveral ftaxds in the moſt convenient 
: When juſt as by her ſtand Arſaces paſt, 
The' window by or chance fell down, 
to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. 3 
| e urchin from his” private /tand 
Took im and thot with all his ſtren 323 


,) Father, ſince your fortune di attain | wy 
$0! h a fan; TI mea not to deſcend. Daniel 
(3-) Arace of e I 


Fetching mad bounds, bellow and neighing 
IF nya > jd muſick re then ears, 5 
You | perceive them make a mutual ſtand 3 4 


Their ſavage eyes turn d to a modeſt gaze, ON 


And thru 


= 


ST 4A -: | „ 


Tue earl of Northanipton followed the horſe ſo chat ./ The" Romans made thoſe” times the andard of their 
NY Rn 2 ſtand, ergy oth Ar he | them. when ſubdued the world. * Ao 
Clarendon. From eee MAL 
| TT" infjire the morted! ; | 43> When I thall propoſe e e I give judgment, 
And in the body took a doubtful lang, 2 20 8 eaſily inform of he quan d meaſure of it. 
 Hov'ring like - ing > | Kerker, 
That mounts s by turns. s Dryden. 1 
At every turn ſhe made alittle 1 


among the thorns her ly hand | 


ment. 
To draw the roſe. 


yy" oY | Fivſt follow nature, and your f id me frame, 
att () The'greateſt part of r . M 77 8 which 1 # refined. Pete. 
upon N at * m_ if ts hp «+ *., * . ed 8 4 N 
or * e enſue ya — mi for ever. Su. 
3 5 75 our” In comely rank call ey'ry werit forth ; | | * 
Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of bodies would Imprint on ev ry act its ſtandurd- worth. 


be at an end, and pature at a perfect ſtand. | Woodward, (4) 2 t and ſineneſs, by law appt — 
(8.0 We are come off * r n ja appropri 
Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our ſtands, Locke. 
Nor cowardly in retire, Shakeſp. The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
(s.) Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and do, farms of a ſtaudard, that is, maintained with ſuch a proportion 
Voice is at . Ar the higheſt flow: of lands as may breed a ſubject to live in plenty. Bacon. 


Then, ſatire, ſpread. thy fails; take all the winds can blos. A. ſtandard might be made, under which no horſe ſhould be 


Dryden. uſed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of horſes. 

In the beginning of ſummer the days are at à fend, with __ 
little variation of length or ſhortneſs ; becauſe the diurnal vari- By the preſent ſiandard of the coinage, ſixty two ſhillings 
ation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a ſpiral. coined out of one pound weight of ſilver. Arbuth 


Dryden. C.) A fandard of 2 damaſk roſe with the root on, — 
The ſea, ſince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 


fland, without conſiderable variation. Bentley. water, ery ae or" I 
(7+) Every part of what we would, Bacon . Nat. Hiſt, 
Muſt make a 2 at what your highneſs will. Sbaleſp. Plant fruit of all forts and hand, mural, or ſhrubs which 
When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, = leſeqheirleaf. Boehm, Kalendar. 
Flora vouchfav'd the growing work to view ; | In France part of their gardens i is laid out for flowers, others 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a fand, for fruits; ſome ſtandards, ſome againſt walls. Temple. 
The goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand: STA'NDARDBEARER. 7. /. — and bear. ] One 
And finiſhing the piece, the ſmiling faid, who bears a ſtandard or enſign. _ 


\ Behold one work of mine that ne er ſhall fade. Prior. They ſhall be as when a ſtandardbearer fainteth. La. *. 18. 
(3.) A fool may ſo far imitate the mien of a wiſe man, as at Theſe are the ſtandardhearers in aur contending armies, the 
firſt to put a body to a fland what to make of him. L'*Effrange. dwarfs and ſquires who carry the impreſſes of the giants or 


The well-ſhap'd chan lingis A —_—_ has a N ſoul, tho 8 knights. | Flfectator. 
it appear not: t s is paſt doubt. Make the ears a le longer Tat NDEROP, g, mz An herb. 
then you 1 make the face yet narrower, and then / — rulers, — Ainſworth. 
you are at 4 2. e. Sr a' NDEL, 2. | {from / ftand.] A tree of long ſtandin 
(9.) Such ſquires are only fit for country towns, The Druinians were nettled to ſee the 3 flangel of 
8 —— with clowns; _ their royal oak return with a branch of willows. '  Howel. 
hs" * > _— 4% Ig STANDER. 1. /. {from tand]! 1. One who ſtands. 2. 


A tree that has ſtood lon STAN On 8 
After ſupper a and was brought in, with a braſs veſſel ull of 8. * Fl DER by. ie pre 
wine, of which he that Nerd might drink ; but ho liquor was 1 a mere ſpectator. 


force. s Life & Cleamener. (2.) The young ſpring was pitifully nipt and over· trodden | 
STANDARD 12 4 Latente, Fr] 1. An 2 i war, un and e and al Rn 
arly the enſign of the horſe. 2. {From fand. ) Explai 
har _— is of * authority; chat which is 5 : 'G ) n ſome ſtatute of the land to * standers 2 br 
: ook of other things of the ſame kind. 3. That which has I would not be a ander by to bear 
* ay Lig the. proper teſt. van rate. 50 4 S 
| — em or tree. n vengeance taken. | Shakeſp. 
I.) Hig armies, in the following da gentleman is diſpoſed to fear, it is not for any 
thoſe fair plains. their f ds prov ab. ; 3 8 by to curtail his oaths. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
_ 2 ancient night, # 2008 E Wh ſee 2 21 
all, ne (I; 7 / es ſay, 're ſure, all diflent. | Denham. 
SH. þe the n - , 2s r 80 Milton The ſtanders by fu Ars a ducheſs. * 
With fandards well redeem'd and foreign foes *, - STA'NDERGRASS. 2. / [ ſatyrion, Latin. ] An herb. 
bg.” ry | Nn 
To nnn flandard they repair; | STa' DING. from i efta- 
| be nimble horſemen feour — of als. ee! non - "Utd; 4 De coal L 2 U 75 A: ] 5 9 
5 „. Ar as fs ju gives the hie to all e ee Stagnaat ;. pot running. 4. Fixed ; not moveabje. ' 
ant ro judgment the\ſincelt 1 6 tanding armies have the place of ſubjefts, and the go- 


. 


ds contented diſconten 
| mobs are mare fate chan the ard 1 „ mo ted fiumours 


The 


0 | Temfle. 
models, and are both originals and flaxdards. N 'rs who taour tyranny, 

| hs [cannot call ſtandards tend 2 r Bande. 

ard meaſures myſt he.certain and fGzed. | being looked upon as the ztanding meaſure of other 

— andard, comm lte, men conſder it as a manding meaſure, thopgh 

thenrfollows an gayious maler e. when it has varied i its quantity, it is not ſo, Locke. 


6g 2 


ST A 


Thus doth he adviſe Deere 


courts by _— tlewworth. 
Such a one, pretending to 
herd, becomes a Ae object of raillery. Addiſon. 
The common itanding rules of the goſpel are A more power 
ful means of conviction than any miracle. Atterbury. 
Great standing miracle that Heav'n aſſi d! 
Tis only thinking this turn of mi e 


(2.) The . — his body to a prodigious ſize, 


and worked up his complexion to a standing crimſon. Addiſon. 
i into a ing water. 
Eil. evũ. 
- This made their flowing bio | 
From lake to tripping ebd. Milton. 
(4- There's his chamber, 
His * bed and truckle bed.  Shakeſs. 
STa'npiwc. =. /. | from ſtand. ] 1. Continuance ; long 
poſſeſſion of an office, character, or place, 2 Station; 


place to ſtand in, 
dition. 
. Nothing had been more ealy than to command a patron 
4 a long ſtanding. 
Although the ancients were of opinion that E 
merly ſea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as long a 
ſtanding as any upon the continent of Africa. Wood ward. 
I wiſh your fortune had enabled you to have continned longer 
in the univerſity, till you were of ten years ſtanding. Swift. 


3. Power to ſtand. 4: Rank; con- 


- * 


(2.) Such ordinance as he brought with him, becauſe it was 


fitter for ſervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements; and ſuch little | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
His coming is in ſtate, I will provide you a good ſtanding to 
ſee his entry. Bacon. 
(3 ) I fink in deep mire where there is no ſtanding. Pf. Ixix. 
STAa'NDISH. #. /. [and and dip.] A caſe for pen and 
ink, 
| A grubſtreet patriot does not write to ſecure, but get ſome- 
thing : ſhould the government be overturned he has nothing to 
8 been Sik, hy large fil Randi, 
I eath to , eſqz my large ſilver con- 
ang Fe large filver plate, an i 
STANG. #. / renz, Saxon.] A perch. 


Theſe fields were intermingled with go ® of half a Nang, 8 
Sri /t. 


e e 28 ſeven feet high. 
S TANK. adj. Weak ; worn out. 
Diggon, I am ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtark, | 

That unneth I may ftand any more, 

And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, : 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 1 oth 

STanKk. The preterite of inst. 
The fiſh in the river died, and the river ſtark. Exod. vii. 
$TA'NNARY, adj. . Stannum, Lat. } Relating to the 
tin- works. 

A ſte ward his court once every his weeks : 
termed ſt courts of the Latin annum, and hold 
action of debt or treſpaſs about white or black tin. 

STANZA. x. /. ¶ ftanza, Italian; ftance, French.] A . 
ber of lines regularly adjuſted to each other; fo much of 
a poem as contains every variation of meaſure or relation 


came to fignify a ſubdiviſion of -a poem; a 
So bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, 


To wear that on any line, 

Nor till the happy nuptial houſe be ſeen, 

Shall any ſtanza with it ſhine. Cowley. 
5 n one ſort of verſe or * 
in every ode. den. 
| In quatrains, ae af Kine of ee eig 
the compoſition of the firſt. . 

ore his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 105 | 

And each exalted ſtanza teems with th ue. 
STAPLE. . / [eftape, Fr. fapel, Durch. 1. 4 ſettled 

mart ; an eſtabliſhed emporium. 2 1 'not the 


meaning in the quoted 3. The original material 
of « manufacture. ** * 5 


to difinguith dial Fram the © 


Addiſon. 
ink-pot, and a fand-box. Suit. 


I 


' rhyme. Stanza is originally a room of a ol, we: 


Prior. 


1 Aland hs rent e and elabieben ths . 
at Alexandria, made the 3 revolution in trade that ever 


was known. A * — 
( 2.) Henry II. grant coinin 
as Agel gry figs n 


Camden. 

« (3-) At Lenſter, for her wool whoſe ſtaple doth excel, 

| And ſeems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell. Drayton. 

STta'PLE. adj. from the — 1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed 
in commerce. 2. According to the laws of commerce. 


(r.) Some Englith wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth s ſpungy ſoftneſs made : ot | 


Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe ware our ſtaple trade. Dryden. 
(2.) What needy writer wou on ſolicit to work under ſuch | 


maſters, who will The off their ware at their own rates, and 
trouble not themſelves to examine whether it be ſtaple or no? 
Swift, 

STa'pLE. 2 /. [rrapu), Saxon, 5 prop. A loop of iron; 

a bar bent and driven in at both ends. 


I have ſeen ſtap/es of doors and nails born. Peacham, 
The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door ceclos'd : 
The bolt, obedient to the ſalken cord, 
To the ſtrong ſtaple s inmott depth reſtor 
Secur'd the valves. Pope's Odyſſey. 
STAR. =. /. [rreonna, Saxon; fterre, Dutch 1. One 


of the luminous bodies that appear in the nocturnal ſky. 
2. The pole: tar. 3. Configuration of the planets ſup- 


poſed to influence fortune. 4. A mark of reference; an 
aſteriſk 


(1. ) When an aſtronomer uſes the word ſtar in its ſtrict ſenſe, 
it is applied only to the fixt ſtars; but in a large ſenſe it includes 


the planets. Watts. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the ſtars ; 
M ing impoſſibility, to make 6 | 
What cannot be, flight work. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


Hither the Syraculan $ art tranſlates 

Heaven's form, the courſe of things and-human fates ; 
Th' included ſpirit ſerving the ſtar deck d ſigns, | 

The living work in con ſtant motions winds. 2 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, | 

And ſhape ſtar bri appear d. Micton. 

(2.) Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more 

hace by the ſtar... F bateſ. Much Ado about Nothing. 

.(3-).. From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 

A pair of ſtar eroſt lovers take their life. . 

Were apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame upon our ars or 

p b. 

(4. Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note * 

atts. 

ran of Betblebem. =. J. [ornithegalum, Latin ] 1 

. 

Se 8 = /. A globular or live-ſhaped ſoft fleſhy 

incloſing a ſtone of the ſame ſhape. This plant 

hs in the warmeft of America, wie the fruit is 

| eaten by way of deſert, It grows to the! height of thirty 

or forty feet. Miller. 

81a RBOARD. . / 1 Saxon. ] Is the right- 


hand fide of the ſhip, as larboard is the left. © Harris. 
J Oy ned —— not leave their and 
* D actcoumtas it gibrim. Branb. 
STA . from ſtarc, Teutonic k, lug.] A kind. of 


bay matter made of flower or potatoes, 
| linen is liffencd, and ea ee 7 


'D ho or Fe a x 
. Was — — — s Nucer of Corimb. 
With Peres thin nden, as the Bus wal ſtretched, prepare 
- your gravnd, | rwe. 


with which 


1 3 
he noun. ] To ſtiff h 1.) The balls of his broad eyes roll'd i his head, 
To Srancn. v. a. Thaw the noun. ] To ſtiffen with And hy brwnt yellow BY 4 ol 
Her goodly countenance I've ſeen | 'd a with a gloomy ſtare, f 6 
Set off rr | And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


Sta'RCHAMBER. 7 Y 4 [camera ſtellata, Lat. ] A kind t STa' KER. 2. . from ſtare. 1 One who looks with fixed 
criminal court of equity. Now aboliſhed. eyes. 
I'll make a 3333 matter of it: if he were twenty fir One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
John Falſtaffs, Al not abuſe Robert Shallow, elg. Shak. Of ſtupid starers, and of loud huzza's. Pope. 
STaA'tCHED. ad. (from /ftarch.] 1. Stiffened with ſtarch. STA'RF188, #. /. [ ar and fb.) A fiſh branching out 
2. Stiff; preciſe ; formal. into ſeveral points. 
(2.) Does the Goſpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched ſqueezed This has a ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh starfſh. Woodw. 
| countenance, a Riff for.nal gat, or a ſingularity of manners. STAz as ZER. 2. /. (tar and gaze.] An aſtronomer, or 
Swift. aſtrologer. In conte mpt. 
STa'ncurn. 8. [ [from frarch.] One whoſe trade is to Let the aſtrologers, the ſtargazers, and the monthly prog- 


Sock: noſticators, ſtand up and fave thee. If. xlvi. 13. 
STa'xCHLY. adv. [from ſtarch.) Stiffly ; preciſely. A 1 Aur the height of his celeſtial 1 — 
ST a a. 1. { from tarch.] Stiffneſs ; preciſe- an (after, Latta.) A n 

neis n , 
Ainſworth. 

* ToSTARE. v. 3. lreantab, Saxon ; fterren, Dotch.] 1. & &* 

To look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impu- "Sil; * 4 kr Enac, Saxon ; fa PRA . 
dence, confidence, ſtupidity, or horrour. 2. To STARE fimpl fumple ; es — r Oe. 
i the face. To be undeniably . evident. 3. To ftand (x 5 — A wa devoid of careful cark, 
out. Whoſe ſenſes 10 were ſtraight benummed and ſtark. Spenſ. 
(1.) Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold | Many a nobleman lies ſtart and ſtiff * my 
So many gazers, as on her do ſtare, | | Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Sfenſer. The North is not ſo ſtark and cold. Ben. Jobnſon. 
Their ſtaring eyes, ſparkling with fervent fire, So ſoon as this ſpring is become ſtark enough, it breaks the 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, caſe in two, and ſlings the ſeed. Derham's Phyſico-Theology.. 
| That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire. Spenſer, (2.) Conſider the ſtark ſecurity 
Look not big, nor ſtar e nor fret: Shak The commonwealth is in now; the whole ſenate 
I will be maſter of what is mine m. er 1 eſp. | Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. Ber. Jobnſon. 
They were never ſatisfied with ſtaring upon maſts, ſails, (3-) To turn — 2 fools, and ſubjects fit | 
cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. For ſport of boys, and rabble wit Hudibras. 
L hear He pronounces the citation ſtark nonſenſe. Collier. 


The tread of many feet ſteering this way; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to ſtare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t' inſult. 


Milton's Agon. 
A ſatyr that comes ſtaring from the woods, 


S-rark. adv. Is uſed to intend or augment the ſignification 
of a word: as ſtark mad, mad in the higheſt degree. It 
is now little uſed but in low langua | 


Mutt not at firſt like an orator. Waller. Then are the beſt but ſtark —_ for open ſuſpeRing 
And while he ſtares around with ſtupid eyes, | others, comes of ſecret condemning themſelves. Stdney.. 
His brows with berries and his 1 Dryden. —— The fruitful headed beaſt, amaz'd. 
What do'ſt thou make a ſhipboard At flaſhing beams of that ſun- ſhiny ſhield, 
Art thou of Batlem's noble college fre | Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes doz'd, 
Stark ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'ſt — the ſea? Dryden. That down he tumbled. | S enſer. 
wy Ig and hy ſtaring on the ſkies Men and women go ſtark naked. Abbot. 
* Dryden Ain. They both dance much; and for more nimbleneſs, ſometimes 
— miſcreant ſtood ; "ſtark naked. _ Hleyhpn. 
He ſtar'd and roll d his haggard eyes around: Dryden. He is ſtark mad, who ever ſays 
Break out in crackling flames to he thy ſnare, That he hath been in love an hour.. Ry © 
Or hits a dragon, or a tyger ſtare. Dryden's Virgil. Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeemed moderate before, became deſpe- 
Why 40 thou not rate, and thoſe who were deſperate ſeemed ſtark mad; whence 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, tumults, confuſed hollowings and howlings. Hayward. 
To ſtare me into flatue ? Dryden. Who, by the moſt cogent arguments, will diſrobe himſelf at 
I was unluckily 14 by the preſence of a bear, which, once of all his old opinions, and turn himſelf out ſtark naked 
as I approached with my preſent, threw his m my way, in queſt of new notions ? Locke, 
and ffared me out of — 's Guardian. In came ſquire South, all dreſſed up in feathers and ribbons, 
wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the ſhoulder, fark ſtaring mad, brandiſhing his ſword. Arbutbnot. 


and ftared him in the face with ſo bewacking a grin, that the 8 T4 KT Y. adv. [from ſtark.) Siiffly ; ſtrongly. 
whittler relaxed his fibres. Addijon. As faſt lock d up in fleep as guiltleſs labour, 


| She paid a tradeſman once, to make him fare. Pope. When it lies ari/y in the traveller's bones. Sbaleſp. 
Sods 1 ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, | STA' RLESS. adj. from ſtar.] Having no light of ſtars. 
While the fops envy, and the | are. Pope... A boundleſs continent, 
Through nature and through o _ bs Dark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of night, 
And — 2. her — 2 pr Se expos'd. Milton's __ Loſt. 


In vain ; her hearers had 


ee hour. Dryden. 
| | carry 

| and that ares them in the face, — they L 1 ay green, 
Locke. By aber 3 or —— ſtarligbt 3 


5. >. 

G27 3. 22 all the eee — and jaggs in the hive, Nor walk by moon, — 
Mortimer: Or ;ng ſtarli. - bt, without thee is fweet. Milton. 
Stanz. 15 1 © Then che wer 1. Fixed look. 2. [Star- N danc'd by ſtarlight and the friendly moon. Dryden. 


20s, * 


** 


Starling, A bird. Wan. adj. — by the ſtars. 


8 T A 
Owls, that mark the ſetting fun, declare 


A ſtarligbt evening and a morning fair. Dryden's Firg. 
STA'RLIKE. adj. [ ſtar and like.) 1, Stellated ; having 
various points reſembling a ſtar in luſtre. 2, Bright; 

illuſtrious. | 
-leaved, 


(1.) Nightſhade tree riſes with a wooden tem, 
and has ſtarkke flowers. Mortimer's Huſfvandry. 


(2.) The having. turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall — a 


ſtarlike and immortal brightneſs. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
Theſe reaſons —. her /tarlike huſband's heart; 
But ſtill he held his purpoſe to * Dryden. 
STARLING. 2. . [ peznling, Saxon; /turnus.] A ſmall 
ſinging bird. 
t to ſpeak 


[ will have a ſtarlin? 
Nothing but Mortimer, _ give it him, 


To keep his anger ſtill in — 


STA'RPAVED, adj. ¶ ſtar and pave.] Studded with ſtars, 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n ſtarpav d. Milton. 


STA'RPROOF. adj, | /tar and proof.] Impervious to ſtar- 
light. 


Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


- Under the ſhady roof 
Of branching elm ſtarprogf. 
STA'R-READ. z. / [star and read] Doctrine of the ſtars ; 

aſtronomy. Spenſer. 
STa's ED. adj. [from 5tar.] 1. Influenced by the ſtars 

with reſpect to fortune. 2. Dre with ſtars. 

(1. My third comfort, ; 
Starr'd mett unluckily, is from my breaft 


Hal'd out to murder. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


(2.) That ſtarr'd Ethiop queen, that trove 
To ſer her beauty's praile above 


The fea nymphs. Milton. 
lle furious hurl'd againſt the ground | 
His ſceptie ſtarr'd with golden _ around, Pope. 


STARRY, adj. from Star. 
abounding with ſtars. 
3. Reſembling ſtars. 

1.) — Daphne wond'ring mounts on hi gh, 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry iky | 
(2.) Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours freth, 
The darkeſt ſkies with ſtore 
Of /tarry lights. 
Heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the /?arry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole. 
49 Tears had dimm 4 the luſtre of her starry eyes. 


Shakejþ. Iu. 
n Latin; from star-] Shining 
with ſtellar 1 ; blavicg with ſparkling light. 
Bruch his fell glances as the fatal light 

Of Starring comets that look kingdoms dead. 


STA'RSHOOT. 2. | ſtar and ſhoot ] 
ſtar. 


Decorated with ftars ; 
2. Config of ſtars; ſtellar. 


Poe. 


Spenſer. 


ITrAa'RRING. adj. 


— 
An emiſſion from a 


I have ſeen @ 8 of chat the vulgar called 
a Starfhoct, as if it remain ws Fe 22 of " hikes 
tar. Boyle. 


T3 START. v. . En German.] 1. To feel a ſud- 
deen and iovoluntary twitch or motion of the animal 
frame, on the apprehenſion of danger. 2. To rife ſud- 
denly : commonly with zy. 3. To move with ſudden 
uicknels. 4. To ſhrink ; to winch, 5. To deviate. 
To ſet out from the —_— at & trace. 2 To let out 

on any purſuit. 

(1. J Starting is an henifion of the - 
that kind it is a motion 0 ſhrioking ; and likewiſe an inquiſition, 
in the beginning, what the matter ſhould: be, and in that Kind it 

is a motion cf erection, and therefore, when a man would liften 


fadden]y to any thing, he sfarteth ; for the tarting is an erection 
of the ſpirits to attend. 


7 1 85 . 5 Toe. Hiſt. 
—— A ſhape appear” 7 

Bending to lock on me: ann LN 
It ;tarted back, Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


| Dryden. 


. 


S T A 


open enemy to flattery, eſpecially from a friend, from 
hom he started to meet the ſlighteſt appearance of that ſervile 


An 


kindneſs. 
freer jg =" Dryden's Sp. Fryar 
And often aſk m 1 awake. "s $þ. . 
— b doubts decline, 10 
He dreads juſt vengeance, and be tarts at fin, 
He tarts at new , and is always waking and 
ſolicitous for fear of a ſurprize. Collier on Covetouſneſs. 
(2.) There arted up, in queen Elizabeth's reign, a new 
P ian ſet, which tendered a form of diſcipline to the 
queen, and to the ſtate. White. 
Charm'd by theſe firings, trees 5farting from the ground 
Have follow'd with delight the powerful ſound. Roſcommon. 
They starting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden. 
The mind often works in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, * 
| a they start up in our minds of their own accord. 
Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe ; 


Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus 


Fell. 


in would tart up from the dead. Pope. 
"(3.) The flowers, call'd out of their beds, | 
Start and raile up their drowſy heads. Cleaveland. 
A ſpirit fit to tart into an empire, 
And look the world to law. Dryden Cleoments. 
She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the atarting ſerpents from the ground. Pore. 


(4.) What trick, what starting hole, can ſt thou find out to 


hide thee from this open ſhame ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
With tryal fire touch me his finger end; * 


I he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, - 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 
heart. 


It is the fleſh of a corrupted | Shakeſp. 
(5.) The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt fort upon 
themſelves ; for they are beſt able to bring them in, whenſoever 
any of them ſtartetb out. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Th' old drudging fun from his long-beaten way, 
Shall at thy voice sart and miſguide the day; 
The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur d pace, | 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted jus. Coæuley. 
I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 3 
With things which atart from nature's common | 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 


Keep your foul to the work when ready to start aſide, unleſs 


RD) Rnd agination. Watts. 
6.) It ſeems to be a terminus @ quo than a true prin- 
ciple, as the starting poſt is none of the hovie's legs. 2" 
"Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I ſhould corn; 
Aſham'd, when I have ended well my race, 
To! be led back to my firſt tarting place. Denbam. 
— When from the goal they gar, 
The youthful charioteers with OY heart 
Ruſh to the race. Dryden's Virg. 
The clangor of the tru the ſign; | 
At ance they tart, — in a line. Dryden. 
* Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers fart, : 
And run tagether, heart ſtill yokt with heart. Waller. 
People, when they have made (themſelves weary, ſet up their 
reſt upon the very ſpot where they started. * e. 


When two tart into the world. together, he that is thrown 


behind, —— will de difpleaſed with 
the other. Collier. 


To START. v.a. 1. To alarm; to difturb ſuddenly ; to Z 
ſtartle. 2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a « hiding 
place; to rouſe by a ſadgen diſturbanee. 3. To bring 
into motion ;, to ry to view or notice; to produce 
unexpectedly. To diſcover; to bring within . 
5. To put fu dent 7 out. of place. 

(1.) Direneſa, to my flaught'raus thoughts, 
8 N . 
n 7 
Upon alias bravery do thou come T 
o ſtart m Sbaleſp. 
| Thy N: a fox · foot would have ſtarted ye. 
(2.) The blood more ftirs 


* 


27 


Sbalepp. 


To route a lion than to start a hare, 


3 
| I :tarted from its vernal bow'r 
The riſing game, and chac'd from flow'r to flow'r. 


Pofe. 
(3+) Conjure with 'em ! 
Brutus will za77 a ſpirit as ſoon as Czar. Shakeſp. 


What exception can 5 be :tarted againſt this ſtating ? 


Hammond. 
It was unadviſedl when I was enforcing a weightier 
, to ſtart and Fran another of leſs moment. Spratt. 


at occaſion has ſtarted the diſpute — us. 


cavils may be sfarted againſt every thing m1 is 
not — of mathematical demonſtration. Addiſon. 
I was en in converſation upon a ſubje& which the p_ 
love to art in diſcourſe. - Addiſon's Free 
(4-) The ſenſual men agree in purſuit of every pleaſure they 
can fart. Temple, 
4 One, by a fall in wreſtling, started the end of the cla- 
the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


START. #. /, (from the verb.] 1. A motion of terrour ; a 
ſudden twitch or contraction of the frame from fear or 
alarm. 2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 3. 
Sally ; vehement eruption; ſudden effuſion. 4. Sudden 
fit; intermitted action. 5. A quick ſpring or motion; 

a ſhoot; a puſh. 6. Firſt emiſſion from the barrier ; act 
of ſerting out. 7. To get the STaxT. To begin before 
another ; to obtain advantage over another. 

(1.) Theſe flaws and starts would well become 


A woman's at a Winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shakeſþ. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a start ; 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. . Dryden. 
(.) How much had I to do to calm his rage 
Now fear I this will give it tart again. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Bale .) Thou art like enough, through vaſſal fear, 
inclination, and the gart of _ 
againſt me under P 24 * Shakeſp. 
. — of fancy off- look well enough ; but bring 
them to the teſt, and ve is nothing i in em. 22 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our looks at variance with our | 
To check the tarts and ſallies of the foul? Addiſon's Cato. 
We were well enough pleaſed with this start of wa. — 
(4) her eyes had croſt her tongue; 
For ſhe did in tarts diſtractedly. Shaleſp. 
Thy forms are ſtudied arts, | 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ſtraits ; 
Thy curteſy but ſudden tarts; 
And what thou call'& thy gifts are baits. Ben. Johnſon. 
Nature does nothing by starts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
all her motions are gradual. __ L'Eftrange. 
An ambiguous „a little chagrin, or a start of 


„is not enough to take leave upon. Calher. 
(S.) Io ſtrings, the more they are wound up and ſtrained, 


and thereby give a more quick tart back, the more treble is the 

ſound ; and the ſlacker they are, or or leſs wound up, the baſer i is 

the ſound. | Bacon's. Nat. Hift. 
Both eauſe the ſtring to give a quicker art. Bacon. 


How could water make thoſe viſible art: upon freezing, but 
by ſome ſubtile freezing principle which as Caddenly ſhoots into it.. 


Grew's Coſmol. Sac. 
. (6.) You bana like greyhounds in the {lis 


Straining upon the ztart. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
8 All to chariot, 

And every man 'then for the start caſt in his proper lot. 
Chapman. 
If a man 1 conditions, the Mart of firſt 
is all. Bacon. 
n world. Sb. Jul. Caf. 
courts, if an parties be laid aileep, under 
— wire 25 ar yr, during that time, 


r 
atu quo frius. 
2 with ain. 


STARK TER. 2. /. | from art. 1. One 


To STA'RTLE. v. 2. 


ToaSTARTLE. v. a. 


8 


And, in before, 
Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred ſtore 
Of hidden ſweets. 
— Ere the knight could do his part, 
ſquire had got fo much the fart, 
| rk to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all Fe tricks aforchand. Hudibras. 
She might have forſaken him, if he had nat got the flart of her. 
Dryden's An. Dedication. 
The reafon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 


Craſbaw, 


fo much got t be ſlrt in growth of other ſciences, ma <4 be reſolyed 
into this, that their progreſs hath not been retarded by that reve- 
rential-awe of former diſcoverers. Glan wille. 


The French year has got the flart of ours more in the works of 
nature than in the new ttile. Addiſon. 
that ſlirinks from 
his purpoſe. 2. One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or 

y 3. A dog that rouſes the game. 
(1. ) Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee fee I am no flarter. Hudibrat. 


(3.) If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in the pack, he 
was at leaſt the beſt fartey. 


STA'STINGLY. adv. from starting. ] By faddea . ; 


with frequent intermiſſian. 


Why do you ſpeak ſo fartingly and raſh? Shakeſd. Oth. 


STA'RTINGPOST. 2. /. | ftart and poſt. ] Barrier from 


which the race begins. 
from 5art.] To ſhrink; to move 
on feeling a ſudden impreſſion of alarm or terrour. 

The ſtartling feed was ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 


And bounding o'er the pommel caft the knight. Dryden. 
Why ſnrinks the ſoul 
Back on _— bro ftartles at deſtruction? Addiſ. Cato. 
frighted thoughts run back, 
And ſtartle i — * at the ſound. Addiſon Cato. 


To fright ; to ſhock ; to impreſs 
with ſudden 3 ſurpriſe, or alarm. 2. To gener 3 ; 
to make to deviate. 


( Such whily'ring wak'd her, but with ſtartled eye 


— 
Te * lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartie the dull night 
From his watch- tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton, 


The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs not ſtartle us, 
ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt learned fathers ſeemed 


to believe that they had bodies. Locke, 
Inceſt! Oh name it not 0 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul : | 
The gods are ſtartled in their peaceful manſions, 
And nature ſickens at the ſhocking ſound. Smith. 


His books had been ſolemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
ſome people, he found, were ſtartled at it; ſo he was forced, 
boldly to make repriſals, to buoy up their courage. I 


Now the leaf 
— ruſjles, | from the mournful grove 


Ok fn ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 
{lowly circles through the waving air. on. 
= } They would find occaſions enough, upon the account of 
his known affections to the king's ſervice, from which it was 
not poſſible to remove or ſtartle him. Clarendon. 
Wilmot had more ſeruples from religion to ſtartle him, and 
would not have attained his end by any groſs act of wickednets.. 
" Clarendon. 
STARTLE. 9 [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; ſhock; 
ſudden impreſſion of terrour. 
After having recovered from my firſt ſtartle, I was very well 
pleaſed at the accident. Spectator. 
STA'RTUP. z. /. L tart and up.] One that comes r 
into notice. 
That young ftartay hath all the glory of my overthrow, 
Sbaleſp. 
To STARVE. v. 1. [rteangan, Saxon; ſterven, Dutch, to 
die.) 1. To periſh; to be deſtroy ed. Obſolete. 2. To 


periſh with hunger. It has woith or for before the cauſc; 


ST A TA 
of leſs properily. 3. To be killed with cold. It has 1.) - | I do not 
with or for before the cauſe. 4. To ſuffer extreme po- Infe as if I thought my ſiſter's tate 

verty. 5. lo bedeſtroved with cold * ts whats os <2 foo: oh 1 
(1.) To her came meſſage of the murderment, * X* © yg try ugh | COS Do Ar 
Wherein her guiltleſs friends mould hopeleſs ſtarve. Fairf. Tour "he 3 4 eau * 2 OT Vo 
(2.) Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarving avith ina, p b ous m . 


hunger and cold, ſet before us, no hich to + x. OT 
: * * nd cold, ſet before us, no body would doubt w 2 yo Their ſins have the aggravation of being fins againſt grace, 


; 33 * and forſaking and departing from God, which reſpect makes 
An animal that ſtar ves of hunger, dies feveriſh and 23 the ſtate of apoſtates as the unexcuſable, ſo the moſt — 


| dangerous ſtate. Hamm 
(3.) Have I ſeen the naked ſtarve for cold, : | WV 
While avarice my chari'y — 1 Sandys. state r * a 
1 cu virtue ſtar ves while vice is fed: p | "als wee Lao was. ; | 
t then ! Is the reward of virtue bread ? of e. 3 3 
(F.) Had the ſeeds of the paper - plant been borne from Java Dr Be N woke. , Eu ryden's Eu. 
to theſe northern countries, they muſt have ſtarved for want of Picr and ilom'd pap your poe s ſt e, Pot, 
* To kill wich 1 * 5 Ml (2.) Keep the nate of the queſtion in your eye. Bo. 
0 STARVE. v 4. 1. To kill with hunger. 2. Jo ſub- (3.) The deer that endureth the womb but eight months, and 


due by famine. 3. To ki with cold. 4. To deprive is compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 

of force or vigour. : ; having paſſed two general motions ; that is, its beginning and 

(1.) I cannot blame his couſin king, ' increaſe ; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
That wiſh'd him on the barren mountains ſtary'd. Shak:ſp. tate and declination. | Brown's Vulg. Err. LN 


Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; as beginning, 
Wiſeman 


Give the ſame death in different werds ; augment, tate, and declination. 
To puſh this argument no further, 1 Strong was their plot, 
To ſtarve a man in law is murther. Prior. Their 5tates far off, and they of wary wit. Damel. 


If they had died through faſting, when meat was at hand, (F.) No tate can be named wherein any part of the body of 
they would have been guilty of tar wing themſelves, Pepe. thoſe imperial laws hath the juſt force of a Lan otherwiſe than as 


(2.) —— Thy denres cuſtom hath particularly induced it. Selden. 

Aie woltiſn, bloody, tar vd, and ravenous. . ate. . (6.) It any thing more than your fi | 

He would have worn her out by {tow degrees, | Did move your greatneſs, and this noble tate, 
As men by faſting are th untam d diſeaſe. Dryden. To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
Attalus endeavoured to tarwe Italy, by ſtopping their convoy But for your health fake. Sbaleſp. Treilus and Creſfda. 
of proviſions from Aff ica. Arbut not on Coins. — — A Hates anger : | h 
(3-) From beds of raging fire to Starve in ice Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine Ben. Johnſon. 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. Milton. I hear her talk of state matters and the ſenate. B. Johnſon. 
(4.) The powers of their minds are starved by dilute, and "2: What be got by fortune, 

| have loſt that reach and ſtrength which nature fitted them to It was the state that now mutt make his right. Daniel. 
receive. | | 5 Locke. The 5tate hath given you licence to ſtay on land for the ſpace 
STA'RVELING. . /. from ſtarve.] An animal thin and of ſix weeks. | 5 Bacon. 
weak for want of nouriſhment. | It is better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, with parti- 
If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows ; for old fir John cular loſs to many of the people, than that all the people hould 
hangs with me, and he's no gtarweling. | Shakeſp. be well, and the tate of the kingdom altogether loſt. Hayav. 
Now thy alms is giv'n, the letter's read ; It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own conſcience, 

The body riſen again, the which was dead | thereby to ſalve tate ſores. King Charles. 
And thy poor 5tarwveling bountifully fed. Donne. For you we ſtay d, as did the Grecian tate 
The fat ones would be making ſport with the lean, and calling "Till Alexander came. | Waller. 

© hem 5starwelings. I Efrasge. Since they all live by begging, it were better for the rate to 
STa'xV® LING. adj, Hungry; lean ; pining. Keep them. | SGraunt. 
The thronging cluſters thin . | Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
By kind ayulhon ; elle the tar ling brood, And awful Rhadamanthus rules the tate: | | 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yicld Hie hears and judges. i Dryden's En. 
A ſlender Autumn. 5 Philips. (z.) My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Poor flarveling bard, how ſmall thy gains Shakes ſo my Angle ſtate of man, that function 
How unproportion'd to thy pains ! 4 Swift, Ils ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. Shbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Sra'rworT. 2. / [after, Lat.] A plant, Miller. (3.) The ſame criminal my bo abſolved by the church, and 
Sr T ART. adj. [from ſtatus, Lat.] Fixed ; ſettled. condemned by the ſtate ; abſolved or pardoned by the ſtate, 
The ſet and tatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting of cenſured by the church. Hg 54 | 
hair, is but the continuation of ancient ſuperſtition. Brown. (9+) They feared nothing from a ſtate ſo narrow in compaſs 
STATE. =. ,. { /tatus, Lat.] 1. Condition; circumſtan- of land, and fo weak, that the ſtrength of their armies has ever 


ces of nature or fortune. 2, Modification of 2 thing. been 8 up of forei A es Temjle. 
. Stationary point; criſis; height; point from which a K dame, you known, 
. next movement is regreſſion. 4. [Eſftat, Fr.] Eſtate; Though in your Hare of honour. I am perfect. ads 


| High /tate the bad is where misfortune lies. 
figniory ; poſſeſſion. 5. Mode of government. 6. The * Wien in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh mule, - 


community; the publick ; the commonwealth. 7. Hence True to berſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe. Roſcommon. 
Angle ſtate in Shakeſpeare for individuality. 8. Civil There kings receiv'd the marks of r "I 
power, not eccleſiaſtical. 9. A republick ; a govern- In ſtate the monarchs march d, the liftors bo 

ment not monarchical 10. Rank; condition; quality. The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden's An. 
11. Solemn pomp ; appearance of greatneſs. 12. Dig- _ Let my attendants wait: Tl be alone 


nity ; grandeur. 13. A ſeat of dignity. 14. A canopy ; Where lealt of ſtate, where moſt of love is ſhown, 
Aa 3 of dignity. 15. A perſon of high rank. Ob- To appear in their robes would be a W 


ſolete. 16. The principal perſons in the — An Sri by a ſervile crowd, 


Dryden. 
of /tate. 
Collier. 


17. Joined with another word it fignifies pub Prompt toabuſe, and in dead 


DT 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and 


His ate acknowledging his fears. 85 Priar. 
If delivered me up to evil ſpirits, to be by 
nay nd r yaa over we 5 Could it be any comfort to me 1 
found me upon a bed of ſtate ? 
(x2.) She in him how he ſhould keep ſtate, and I 
with a modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. 8 
The ſwan * her 1 N with feet. | 
and in his gait | 
Preſery'd ER maj jeſtick ſtate. Butler 
uch cheerful modeſty, h humble ſtate, | 
Moves certain love. Waller. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign 


Qt all his ſtare, deſcend, and ſerve again. obe s Statius. 

He will consider, not what arts, or methods, or application 
will Hanel make bim richer and ter thaw his brethren, er 

remove him from a ſhop to a life of ſtate and pleaſure ; but will 

conſider what arts, what methods, what application can make 


worldly buſineſs moſt acceptable to God, and make a life of 


trade a life of holineſs, devotion and piety. 
683) This chair ſhall be my ſtate, this 


ſceptre, 
this cuſhion my crown, S bake Henry IV. 
As ſhe affected not the N 


| grandeur of a ſtate with a canopy, ſhe 
thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair. Arbutbnot. 
The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her ſtate room. Arbuthz. 
(14.) Over the chair is a fate made round of ivy, ſomewhat 
whiter than ours; and the /fate is curiouſly t with filver 


; and filk. Bacon. 
His high throne, under ftate 9 
| Of richett texture ſpread, at th" upper end | | 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


'Law. 
my 


— — 


Was plac'd. 
(rg.) She is a dutcheſs, a great ſtate. | 
+ (16.) = — —— The bo deſign y 
Pleas d highly thoſe infernal /tates... Milton. 
(17.) I am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate-affairs ; my life 
hath rather been 8 than active. Bacon. 
Council! What ? a pack of bearded faves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep ſtate nuſances, 
And are themſelves the greateſt. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Iam accuſed of reflefing upon ne ſtates-folks. Swift. 


To STATE. v. @. [ conſtater, Fr.] 1. To ſettle ; to regu- 
late. 
cation, 

> Ids | is 3 that all caſuiſts preſs 1 

55 is to ſtate accounts, and looks more like mercandi 
than friendſhip. Collier of Frien 

He is capable of c who receives more than what is t 
ſtated and — ee * his office. Aduſſen. 

(2.) Many other i inconveniences are conſequent to this ſtating 
of this queſtion ; and particularly that, by thoſe which thus ſtate 
it, there hath never yet been aſſigned any definite number of fun- 


damentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Its preſent ſtate ſtateth i it to be what it now 1s. Hale. 
Mere our caſe ſtated w any ſober heathen, he would never 
gueſs why they 


acknowl the neceſſity of and 
a He te at e neue ns: „ 
$6. Lira 


Too ſtate it , imitation is the moſt 


KTA but the et wrong winch can 
be done to the of the dead. X | Dryden 


text. 
Though N Rate the exaft degree 

that is n plain and natural tendency to do harm 
3 the moſt. abſalute candemnation of it, 


* SO OY 
peace; ropul unnr; 


Soahran amide: "Y — ma- 
ride; Lide, affeied ted dis nity 


jeſtick ap ; dignity. 2. Appear- 
— þ 
(6: 3.) Wemay collect the of the wadititanding then 


. the 
— building by the magnificence of ita ruins. — 
le to a horſe? 


the 


F 2 — comparab 
W , Mares Ae ag Ate 


Latymer, 


4. To repreſent in all the mſn of modifi- 


2 


S T 2 
aL his — Auel obtrude 
Swell d — bi Ou — Pſyche. 


She hated ſtate/ineſs:; but wiſe 
What juſt regard was to her title Betterton. 
eg adj. [from ſtate.) 1. Naga: grand i lofty ; 
elevated ; majeſtick ; magnificent. 2, Elevated in mien 
or ſentiment. 
(1.) A ſtatelier id to her I'll rear, 

Than Rhodope's 10 12 was. Shakeſþ. Hen. VI. 
Theſe have abundance of high cedars, and other 
ſtately trees caſting a ſhade. ' Rateigh's Hiftory. 
Truth, like a ftately dome, will not ſhew herſelf at the firſt 
viſt, South. 
—— He many 2 walk travers d 
Of 9 7 covert, cedar, pe, or palm. Milton. 
2.) Ye that ſtately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 
He maintains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs, and is tate/y 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. Dryden. 


STA'TEROOM. 2. /. [from ſtate and ram.] A magnificent 
room in a palace or great houſe, 


STATE. ». /. pl. [from /tate.] Fo 


STA'TESMAN. #. /. [tate and a.] 1. A politician ; 
one verſed in the arts of government. 2. One employed 
in publick affairs. 

(1. It looks grave encugh 
To ſeem a ſtateſman. Ben. Johnſon. 
The Ay Li of a poet is the generation of a 3 
Pope. 


(. ) — If ſuch actions may have paſſage | 
Bond-ſlaves and pagans ſhall our ſtateſmen be. Shak. Oth. 

It is a weakneſs which attends high and low ; the ſtateſman 
who holds the helm, as well as the peaſant who botds the plough. 
South. 

| Abſolute power is not a plant that will grow in this foil ; and 

ſtateſmen, who have attempted to cultivate it here, have pulled 
on their own and their maſter's ruin. Da venant. 
A Britiſn miniſter muſt expect to ſee many friends fall off, 
_ he cannot gratify, fince, to uſe the phraſe of a late ſtateſ- 


8 


free, 


man, the paſture is — large enough. Addiſon. 
Here Britain's ſtateſman oft the fall foredoom 4 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 


STA'TESWOMANn. 2. / Late and wwoman.] A woman who 

meddles with publick affairs: in contempt. 
How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 

To r ĩſe freſh ſums : ſhe's a great on og B77 - John. 

Several — may innocently be ridiculed, as the paſſions of 


our Adaiſon. | 
Sr IAT. 12 [from the noun.] nn to the ſei- 
STA'TICK. ence of weighing. 


A man weigheth ſome pounds leſs in the height of Winter, 
8 to experience, and the ſtatick aphoriſms of Sanctorius. 
| Brow? 4 ulg. Err. 

If one by a ſtatical engine could regulate his inſenſible peripi- 
ration, he 1880 often, by reſtoring of that, foreſee, prevent, o. 

ſho#ten a fit of the gout. Arbuthnot on Diet 


STA'TICKS. x . (gale ; flatique, Fr.] The ſcience Wiich 
conſiders the weight of bodies. 

This is CDS rake of statichs, that if any. y body be bulk 

| for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will ſink to the 8 and it 

er will float upon. it, having part extant, and part im- 

—.— 2 that fo 3 the Avid a, is equal in bulk to the 

immerſed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 


81 A'T ION. ». J. [ ftation, French ; ſtatio, Latin." 1. 
The act of ſtanding 2. A flate of reſt. 3. A place 
where any one is placed. 4. Poſt aligned > . c 
Situation; poſition. 6. Employment; ' oface. 7. Cha 
racter ; ftate. 8 Rank ; condition of life. w 

(I.) Their manner was to ffand at prayer, whereuvon thei: 
gs unto that purpoſe on thoſe days had the names of 
nations given them, Hooker. 
In ation like the herald, Mercury, 
New- — on a heav n-kiſfing hill. 
t Hh | 


Sha teh. Timor: 


$ TA 8:T.A 


* ö All progreſſion is performed by drawing an or impelling 8A TE. x. . | ſtatue, Fr. ſtatua, Latin.] An i image ; ; 
forward — part which was before bag — — where ſolid repreſentation of any living being 


there are no joints, Brown's Fug. Err. The princeſs heard of her mother's flatue, a piece many 

(3-) The ſeditious remained within their fation, which, by years in doing, and now newly perform'd by that rare Italian 
reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might 3 maſter. Shakeſp. Vint. Tale. 
atly = — a kennel than a camp. 83 They ſpake not a word; 

he planets in their ſtation liſt'ning ſtood. 1 But like dumb 5 or unbreathing ſtones; 

4.) ichael in either hand leads them out of Paradiſe, the Star'd each on other. Shakeſþ. Rich. III. 
fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
their fations to guard the place. Milton. Athos into the form of a Aatue, which in his right hand ſhould 

() To ſingle ſtations now what years belong, hold a town capable of containing ten. thoufand men, and in 

With planets join'd, they claim another ſong, Creeche. his left a veſſel to receive all the water that flowed from the 

The fig and date, why love they to remain | mountain. Vill. Math. Mag. 

In middle ation and an even plain: A flatue of Pol cletus, called the rule, deſerves that name 

While in the lower marſh. the gourd is found, | for having ſo ect an agreement in all its parts, that it is not 

And while the hill * olive-ſhade is crown'd ? * poſſible to find a fault in it. Dryden s Du Freſu. 

(6.) No member of a political body ſe mean, but it may | 
_ 10 rect rents . y | L'Eftrange. To STATUE. v. à. [from the noun.] To place as a 


ſtatue. 


By ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we acquire new ; , 
ſtrength and reſolution A 23 God's will in our — Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov d and ador'd 1 


tions the week following. Ales. And were there ſenſe in his "idolatry, 


They believe that the common ſize of human underſtan My ſubſtance ſhould be. arne in thy ſtead. Shakeſp. 
is fit ted to ſome ation or other. gert ST, Aru RE. 7. „. [ ftatur e, Bi. fates, Lat.] The height of 
Whether thoſe who are leaders of a 2 arrive, at that any anima. 
tation more by a ſort of inſtin&, or influence of the ſtars, than What ſtature we attain at ſeven * we ſometimes double, 
by the poſſeſſion of any great abilities, may be a point of much moſt times come ſhort of at one and twenty. + Brown. 
diſpute. | Swift, A creature who might erect: 2 
(7-) Far the greater part have kept their flation. Milton. His — and upright with front nas | 
(8.) I can be contented with an humbler ation i in the temple Govern the reſt. ---- .. 
of virtue, than to be ſet on the pinnacle. Dryden. Foreign men of 0 7 . Dryden. 
To STA'T1ON. 2. 4. [from the noun. ] To place | in a cer- | Thyſelf but duſt, thy — but a ſpan ; | rt 
tain poſt, rank, or place. A moment thy duration, fooliſh man! Frior. 


STa'TIONARY- adj. [from ſtation.) 1, Fixed ; not pro- WD Gong 2 bn. le — 
greflive. 2. Reſpecting place. 3. Belonging to a ſta- ny other antiquities, that human /tature has not — 97 for 
tioner. | 


above two thouſand years. 4 Bentley's Serm 
Between d aſcent the image 3 
2 1 * = — e in that on ary STA'TUTABLE. adj. [from fat ute. Accord ing to "Yak 
that it ſhould be moved no more. | Neur. Opt. I met with one who was three inches yr ſive feet, the ſta- 
(2.) The ſame harmony and fationary conſtitution, as it tutable meaſure of that club. Aa. Guar dian. 


happened in many ſpecies, fo doth it fall out in mw - STaA'TUT ABLY. , adv. [from Fatureble ] In . manner agree- 
Brown. able to law. 
rg ener. =. /. [from feation.) 1. A bookſeller. 2. Sr TUT E. n. ſ Harne, French. A Latin. ] A 
A eller of paper. law; an edict of the legiſlature. : 
(.) Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the fl [oj | Not only the common 12 but alſo the ſtatutes and acts of 


yet Tryphon the fatroner complains they are ſeldom aſked for arliament, were ſpecially intended for i its benefit. Spenſer. 
in his ſhop. Dryden. K Blood hath been ſhed, . 


With authors, fationers obey'd the call; Ere human ature d the 'ral 1. 
. oh | g'd the gen'ral wea Shake 

Glory and gain th induſtrious tribe provockec,, There was 4 Rad ga vagabonds; wherein 661,74 

And gentle dulneſs ever loves a joke. Pope's. Dunc. diſlike the parliament had of gacling t them as Wr and 

STA'TIST. 2. /. [from ſtate.] A ſtateſman; CHIEN + peſterous. Baton. 

one ſkilled in government. | 1 Know the ſtatutes of heayen and laws of eternity, thoſe im- 
| | I do believe, , © - by: 50A mutable rules of juſtice. | Ti __— 

Statifl 2 am none, nor like to be, O queen indulg d by favour of the 

That this ſhall prove a war. e Cymbel. To build a town, with ſtatutes to reſtrain 

BE — _ thou then indeed, thoſe The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. _  Drgd. En. 

t . 1 
And "+a 22 x | alten s Par, Reg, To STAvVE. b. 4. La the plural faves. [from af. be 


TVo break in pieces: uſed originally of barrels made of 
STa'TUARY. 7. F ( featuaire, French ; . Lat.! ſmall p arts N 2. To = away as: with a ſtaff : 


1. The art of carving images or repreſentations of life. with # To pour obt reakin the caſe, To 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of making furn 4 4 ndles or 2 5 8 8 
ſtatues. (1. Uf u nt èxpreſſion, or a Geng — are crept 


1.) The northern nations, that —— it by thei 5 into verſes, let them be d or forfeited like ike confrabanded 
<A were too barbarous to 1 the remains of learni 7 uy . Her, at Dryden. 


more carefull than did thoſe of architecture and flat 2.) How can e the aig on a the writings, whom 
| N mo TE Templei 4 A SETS rot flawid of 2 
(2.) On other occaſions the. Jatuaries took their ſubje&s Ben. John}. 
from the poets.  Addifon. The condition of ta ſervant ſt aue: him off to a 2 but 
How ſhall any man who hath a aius for hiſtory, undertake the goſpel ſpeaks. nothing but allurement, attraction, and invi- 
ſuch a work with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, when he co iders that tation. South. 
he will be read with pleaſure but a Wy, few years ?- This is 1625 2 e might enſue thereof: 24 
like employing an — oi a nen rr hath been 
ſtone. 


mat 431 | . 1 


80 1 a ob aces 2 22 


PX & Tongs Dek. a 


{$47 & 
(4.) This was the ſhameful end of | Aloyſus Grittus; Soly- 


man's deputy in Hungary; whe clmbing too faſt up-the evil 
ſtaved ladder of ambition, tuddenly fell, and never roſe more. 


Knolles. : 
7 Sravz. v. „. To fight with ſtaves. * 
. — Equal ſhame and envy ſtirr'd 
I th' enemy, that one ſhou'd beard . 
So m warriours, and fo ſtout, | 
As he had done, and ſtav' 4 it out. Hudibras, 


To Srav and Tail, v. a. 
ſtaff, and by palling th the tail. 


The conquering foe foon affail'd, oy 
PFirſt Trulla ſtav d, — erdon tail d. Hudibras, 
STaves. 2% The plural of aff. | 
All in ſtrange manner arm'd, 
Some ruſtick knives, ſome ſtawes in fire warmed. Spenſer. 
They tie teaſils up in bundles or ſtaves. Mortimer. 
STA'VESACRE. . /. [Herba pedicularis, Lat. ] Larkſpur. 


_ . Aplant. 
To STAY. w.n. [ faen; Dutch.} 1. To continue in a 
place; to forbear departure. 


3. To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. 4. To ftop ; 
to Rand ſtill. 5. To dwell ; to belong. 6. To reſt 
confidently : with por. 


(1.) if ſhe do bid me pack, I'Il give her thanks, 


As though ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week. Shakeſp. 
Not after reſurrection ſhall he ſtay | 
Longer on earth than certain times t' appear. Milton. 


Hie did ordain, that as many might depart as would; but as 
many as would ſtay ſhould have very good means to live from 
the ſtate. 

They flocked in ſuch multitudes, that they not 2 ſtayed 
for their reſort, but diſchar 


divers. Hayward. 
Th' injur'd ſea, which from her wonted place, 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force, 
If the new banks neglected once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ſtay Waller. 
Stay, I command you, ſtay, and Ka, 4 me firſt, Dryden. 


Nor muſt he ſtay at home, becauſe he muſt be back again by 
one and twenty. Locke. 
Every plant has its Atmoſphere, which hath various effects on 


thoſe who ſtay near them. Arbuth. on Alim. 
Servants ſent on meſſages ſtay out longer than the meflage 
uires. Swift. 
2.) The flames 2 and ſtay 
At 4 full height, then languiſh to decay. | Dryden. 
(3.) ———— Fl tell thee my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which ſtays for us. Sbaleſp. 
- ,, Would ye tarry for them vill t 1 were TIO ? would ye 
fray for them from having huſbands ? . Ruth, i. 13. 
We for his royal preſenceonly ſtay | ' 
To end the rites. |. 


I ſtay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head | 
Is owing to the living and the dead; 
My fon and I expect it from his hand. 


The father cannot ſtay any longer for the- fortune, nor « the mo: : 


ther for a new ſet of babies to play with. 


(4.) When ſhe liſt pour out larger. ſpright, - 
She would command the had fun to 5 
1. Orbackwand turn his courſe... t 01 


Derkin Marbeck, finding that . 
| the hill, they ſtay „ ſome 


exploit upon — | 2 Bacun. 
Throws his ſteep tin man an gry wheel, | 3 
Nor ſtay'd, till toy Sr in many a he lights. : Milian. 


(4 ——— Nor will 10 


on Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. Dryden. 

I muſt ſtay a little on one action, which preferred the relief 
5 Nb La of yourſelf. a 1 Dryden. _ 

6.) Becauſe ye truſt in an ereon, this 
MN Loreal ready 8 2 12. 

— 22 themſelves of the holy city, and ſtay themſelves 

Ja, vii. 2. 


4 4 I 2 
- * 


Lo part dogs by interpofing a 


2. To continue in a ſtate. 


Bacon. 


* + 
D, 5 2 .# ws 
. * 
o 4 


* {Af 
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To Stay. v. a, 1. To op; ; to withhold”; to repreſs: 

2. To delay; to obſtruct ; to hinder from . 
3. To keep from departure. 4. [ Eftayer, BY Ach. 
prop; to ſupport ; to hold . 

1.) All that may ſtay their minds from thinking that true 
which they heartily with were falſe, but cannot think it ſo with- 
out ſome ſcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens ſang to allure them into dan but Orpheus 
| fang ſo well that be ſtaid them. Kal. 877% of the World. 
He took nothing but a bit of bread to ſtay his mach Locke. 
To ſtay theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion 

That hurry you from reaſon, reſt aſſur d 
The ſecret of your love lives with me only. ' Nocte. 
Stay her ſtomach with theſe half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to ſatisfy her great foul with 


adventures. Pope. 
Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heaven to ſtay? 
Be hurabled all, | Pope. 
(. 2.) The joyous time will not be ſtay d 
_ Unleſs ſhe do him by the forelock take. Spenſer. 
Vour ſhips are ſtaid at Venice. | Shakeſp. 
Unto the ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, with moan, 
They him conduct ; curſing the bounds that tay 
Their willing fleet that would have further gone. Daniel. 
I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays c : 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces. Milton. 


1 — willing to ſtay my reader on an argument that appears 


to me new. Locke. 
J If as a priſoner I were here, you might 

Have then inſiſted on a conqueror's right, | 

And ſtay d me here. Dryden. 


(4.) On this determination we might ſtay ourſelves without 
further proceeding herein. Hooker. 
Aaron and Hur ſtayed up his hands, the one on the one fide 
and the other on the other. Exod. xvii. 12. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards uſeful found, 

To ſtay thy vines. | 


Stay. 2. ſ. [eftaye, French.] 1. Continuance ina place; 
forbearance of. departure. 2, Stand; ceſſation of pro- 
greſſion. 3. A ſtop; an 1 a hinderance from 
Progreſs. 4. Reſtraint; prudence; caution; diſcreet 
ſteadineſs; ſobriety of judgment. 5. A fixed ſtate. 6. 
A prop; a ſupport. 7. Tackling. 8. In the plural. ] 
Boddice. 9. Steadineſs of conduct. 

(1.) Determine, 
or far her ſtay or going; the affair cries haſte. © Shakeſp. 
Should judges make a longer ſay in 2 place than uſually they 

do, aday in à county would be a very good addition, Bacon, 


Dryden. 


| er long with ardent look his eye e purſu d, 
| Delighted ! but deſired more her tay. Milton. 
The Thragian youth invades - * 
2 Orpheus returning from th* Elyſian ſhades, 
Embrace the — 3 his ſtay implore. Valler. 
| ay will make | 
5 The jealous — wy 4 have been 88 Denbam. 
What * . hop'f thou in my ſta 7 by” 
When Fm conſtrain d and wa myſelf away? Dryden. 
e. When the wine ſparkles, 122 11 
Make haſte, and leave thy. buſineſs and hy care, 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy Hay. 3 


2.) Bones, after full growth, continue at a-/7 teeth 
- ftand at a „ except their wearing. pa 


ſeemed rather to ſtand at a ſtay, than to ad- 
— oe Hayward. 


lade of ſphere-metal, never to decay, „ 
ati his revolution was at ſtay. Milton. 
hty crowd.! thou ſhorten'ſt all diſpute ; WR. 

ak nor reaſon make theeat a fa 75 

* Thou leap'ſt o'er all. 4 9094. Meda. 
3.) His fell heart thought long that little » way, 

| Grevd with each ſtep, tormented with each ſtay. 

(4-) For her ſon, 
1 Hh 2 


Fairfax. 


$ T E 


e he dope bn. ang, 2 
Till riper yeurs he raught, and ſtronger ſtay. | er. 
Many jul and — 2 — wal ſhewed ind erw- 

tokened the wiſdom, ſtay and moderation of the king. Bacon. 

With prudent 12 he long deferr d | 
The rough contention. Pbilits. 

(5.) Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 

Tneir works though toughly laboured will be 

Like infancy or age to man's firm /tay, 

Or early or fate twilights to mid-day. 1 Donne. 

Alas! what 4 is there in human ſtate þ 
And who can ſhun inevitable fate ? Dryden. 
(6.) Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the /tay 

of the whole world. | Hooker. 
| What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 
What this was once a king, and now is clay. 

My only ftrength, and ſtay ! forlorn of thee, 5 
Whither thall [ betake me ?—where ſubſilt ? Milton. 
Trees ſerve as ſo many ſtays for their vines, which hang like 

gar lands from tree to tree. Addiſon on Italy. 

(7.) With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg d a ſhip, 
And rolF'd on = papaya bf * the 3 
(S.) No ſtubborn ſtays her yielding ſhape em ay. 

Sra'yED. part. adj. [from flay.] Fixed; ſettled; ſeri- 
ous ; net volatile. | | 

W katſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhortneſs of memo- 
ry, or of want of a ſtayed and equal attention. Bacon, 

He was well ſtayed, and in his gate 
Preſerv d a grave majeſtick ſtate. : Hudibras. 
A tayed man and wife are ſeldom ſo indolent as not to find 

confolation in each others Pope. 
STa'YEDLY. adv. [from fayed.] Compoſedly ; gravely ; 
prudently ; ſoberly; calmly ; judiciouſly. 
STa'YEDwnEss. 2. [from ftayed,) 1. Solidity ; weight. 
2. Compoſure ; prudence ; gravity ; judiciouſneſs. 

(1.) When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, 
and currantneſs with /tayedneſs, how can the language ſound 
other than moſt full of ſweetneſs ? © Camd. Rem. 

STta'ves. n. . {from ffay.] One who flops, holds or 
ſupports. - T9 1 ; 

May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 
He, the great /tayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 

STA'YLaGt. / [ fayand lace.] A lace with which wo- 
men faſten their boddice. FT 

A ſtaylace from England ſhould become a topick for cenſure 
at viſits. $7 Swift. 

STavs. 2. / Without ſingular. 1. Boddice; a kind of 
ſtiff waiſtcoat made of whalebone, worn by ladies. 


topmaſts, and flagſtaves, have fays, except the ſpritſail 
topmaſt: 


longing to them, have alſo back fays, which help to 


keep the maſt from pitching forward or overboard; 
Harris. 3. [Stade, Saxon.) Station; fixed anchorage. 
thing 


1 
* 
. 


4. Any ſupport z any. 
ed, | 


(z.)F 
Let By 


— rs 
Where as thoſe maremaids dwelt. Spenſer's - 
be term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it; 
The ſoldier may not move from watchful ſtead, 


Pope. 
0 


A. Philips. | 


1 
Ropes in aſhip to keep the maſt from falling aft. All maſts, 


the mainmaſt, foremaſt, with the maſts be- 


that keeps another extend- 


Go 2” 

Nor leave his ſtand until his captain bed. Spenſer. 

(2.) It we had taken them clean away, or elſe removed 
them, fo as to place in their ſtead others, we had done worſe. 

Hooker. 

There fell down many ſlain, and they dwelt in their teads 

until the captivity. | 1 Chron. v. 22. 
Nor do the bold'ſt attempts bring forth 
Events til] equal to their worth; 
But ſometimes fail, and ix their ſtead 


Fortune and cowaxdice ſucceed. Butler. 
—ealouſy then fir d his ſoul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal; 

Now cold deſpair ſucceeding in her ſtead, 

To livid paleneſs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 

(3-) A compleat man hath De parts, whereof the want could 


pe not deprive him of his eſſence; yet to have them ſtamdeth him in 


ſingular ſtead, in reſpect of ſpecial uſes. Hooker. 
e makes his underſtanding the warehouſe of lumber rather 


than a repoſitory of truth, which will tand him in ſtead when 


he has occaſion for it. | Locke. 
The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall ſtand us in great ſtead. 
Es | Atter "5 Serm. 


(4.) — "The genial bed, 

 Sallow the feet, the borders and the /?ed. Dryden. 
STEAD, fed, being in the name of a place that is diſtant 
from any river, comes from the Saxon red, rryd, a 
place; but if it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be 
derived from pave, a ſhore or ſtation for ſhips. | 
. | | Gib/. Camd. 
To STEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To help; to ad- 
vantage; to ſupport ; to aſſiſt. A word ſomewhat ob- 

ſolete. 2. To fill the place of another. Obſolete. 
(2. ) We are neither in ſkill, nor ability of power greatly to 

81 


74 ad you. 
fee | It nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eyes. Saleſp. 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, ; 
Which tince have ſteaded much. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
1 Can you fo ſtead me . 
As bring me to the fight of Iſabella? Shateſþ. 
Your friendly aid and counſel much may ſtead me. Rowe. 


2.) We mall adviſe this wronged maid to ſtead - 
n. and go in your — W "Shake . 
STEA'DFAST. adj. [ teadand faft.) 1. Faſtin place; firm; 
wg 2, Conſtant ; reſolute, 3. Not turned aſide by 
ar. | | 


1.) Suck was this giants fal, that fen to ſhake 


This /tedfaſt globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. 

| phe 5 Spenſer. 
Laus ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, ſteadfaſt, — 2 | 
moveable. — : Spenſer”'s State of Irel. 

How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile. 

Whoſe maſſy pillars rear their aged heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 

By its own weight made fleedfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ; it ſtrikes an awe 3 
And terrour on my aking fight. | _ Congreve. 

82 bborn heart to bend), | 
And that it then more ſtedfaſt will endure. © Spenſer. 
Pe faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty; abide ſteafaſt 
unte him in the time of tus trouble:  Ecchuſ. Wii. 23+ 
Him reſiſt fedfaſt in the faith. 11 Pat. v. 9. 

8.) What form of death could him affright, 1 
Who unconcern d, with ſtedfaſt ſight, 

Cou d view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 

And monſters rolling in the deep? _ Dryden. 
STEA'DFASTLY. adv, [from fteadfaft.] Firmly ; con- 


| Sec omniſcience ſteadfaſtly graſps the greateſt and moſt 
uncertainues 


li | . South's Sermons. 
neral fedfaſtly believe, that whatever God hath revealed 
is infallibly true. Pale Preparation for Death. 
STza'DyasTwEss. *./ [from ffeadfaſt.) 1, Immptabi- 
3 reſolution. 


lity ; firedneſs. 2. Firmneſs ; 


0-30 
(1.) So hard theſe heavenly beauties he enfir'd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
The more of ſteadfaſt minds to be admir'd, 
The more they ſtayed be on /tedfaſtneſs. 
STea'ciLY. adv. [rom feeady ] 1. Without tottering ; 
without ſhaking. 2. Without variation or irregularity, 


(1.) Sin has a tendency to bring men underevils, unleſs hin- 
dered by ſome accident, which no man can ſteadily build upon. 


South's Serm. 
(2.) So ſteadily does fickle fortune ſteer 

Th obedient orb that it ſhould never err. Blackmore. 
STz apiness. 2. /. (from feady.] 1. State of being not 
tottering nor eaſily ſhaken. 2. Firmneſs ; conftancy. 

3. A — — 888 | 
2.) Jo tter is cholerick temper, and wrought 
wann * great ſteadineſs of mind, to purſue his — 


Spenſer. 


gh all impediments. Arbuthnot. 

(3-) Steadiaeſt is a point of prudence as well as of courage. 

| L' Eftrange. 

A friend is uſeful to form an undertaking, and ſecure ſteadi- 

neſs of conduct. | Collier of Friendſhip. 
ST8a'Dy. adj. [rvediz, Saxon.) 1. Firm; fixed; not 
tottering. 2. Regular; conſtant; undeviating; unre- 


mitted. 3 Not wavering ; not fickle; not changeable 
with regard to reſolution or attention. 
(1.) Their feet ſteady, their hands diligent, their eyes watch- 
ful, and their hearts reſolute. Sidney, 
(2.) He fails tween worlds and worlds with ſteady wing. 


| Milton. 

Steer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, | Z 
When the ſtorm thickens and the billows boil. Pepe. 

(3.) — Now clear J underſtand, 

What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. 
Milton. 
afflicti- 
difficulties. 


Steady to my principles, and ao. di ſpirited with my 
ons, I have, by the bleſſing of God, overcome all 


A clear fight keeps the underſtanding ſteady, 
Sr. n. J. | fiyci, Iſlandick and Erſe, a piece; fea, 


To STEAL. v. . 


S 1 SY | 
Variety of objects has a tendency to feal the mind 
Nom its Hendy — of any ſubject.” OO TP Watts. 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs filent.. 
ly. 2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief ; to take any 
thing thieviſhly ; to have the habit of thieving. | 
(1.) Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly all 


company, one night ſhe /tole away. Sidney. 
lord of . and rayfelf | r 
Did ſteal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. Shakeſ-. 
— cannot think it, 
That he would ſteal away ſo guilty like, 
Seeing you coming. wn Shakeſp. Othello 
The moſt peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
ſhew what he is, and ſteal out of your company. Shade 
At time that lover's flights doth ſtill conceal, 
Through Athens” gate have wedevis'd to tea“. Shakejy. 
In my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 
From whom you now muſt ſteal and take no leave. Sal. 


Others weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were 
ſtolen away; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 
mire. 


Knolls, 
A bride. 8 
Should vaniſh from her cloaths into her bed, | 
As ſouls from bodies ſtea/and are not ſpy d. Donne. 


The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becauſe it cometh without any. ill ſmell, and 
ftealeth on by little and little. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

A ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound, 

Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 

And ſtole upon the air, that even filence 


Was took ere ſhe was ware. Milton 
As wiſe artiſts mix their colours ſo 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black ſteals unheeded from the neighb'ring white, | 
So on us ſtole our bleſſed change. 23 , 2» 
At a time when he had no ſte ward, he ſtole away. Swift. 

Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glew, 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow Pope. 


(z.) Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without. 


Swediſh, to boil.] A lice of fleſh broiled or fried; a his knowledge or allowance. | Locke. 
collop. | The good humour is to ſteal at a minute's reſt. —— Convey, 
The ſurgeon proteſted he had cured him very well, and offered the wiſe it call; ſeal! a fico for the phraſe ! Shakeſp. 
to eat the firſt ſtake of him. | Tatler. STEA'LER. n.f. | from ffeal.] One who fteals ; a thief. 
—— Fair ladies who contrive The tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealer.. Shaleſp. 


To feaft on ale and ſteaks. 

Ta STEAL. v. 4. preterite 1 Hole, part. paſſ. folen. [rre- 
lan, Saxon; ffelen, Dutch.) 1. To take by theft; to 
take clandeſtinely ; to take without right, To Heal ge- 
nerally implies ſecrecy ; to rob, either ſecrecy or vio- 


lence. 2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 3. 
To gain or effect by private and gradual means. | 
(1.) Thou ran'ft a tilt in honour of my love, | 

And fol. away the ladies hearts of France.  Shakeſp. 


There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame paper, 

That ſteal the colour from Baſlanio's cheek ; | 

Some dearfriend dead. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 

How ſhould we ſteal filver or gold? Gen. xliv. 3. 

A ſchoolboy finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it his companion, 
and he ſteals it. | ] 

(2.) The law of England never was properly applied to the 
Iriſh, by a purpoſed plot of government, but as they could in- 
finuate and ſteal themſelves under the fame by their humble car- 


riage and ſubmiſſion. 
Let us ſhift away, there's warrant in that theft 
Which ſteals itſelf when there's no mercy left. 
| , | | Shakeſp. 
(3) —— Young Lorenzo | 
Stole her foul with many vows of faith, 
And ne er a true one. | Shakeſp. 


Were it not that my fellow ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps fo narrowly, 
*Twere good toſteal our marriage. ___ Shakeſp. 
They hate being alone, for fear ſome affrighting apprehenſions 
mould ſteal ar force their way in. - Calany. 


Shakeſp.. 


Stenſer. 


Swift. STEALtNGLY. adv. [from flealing.] Slily ; by inviſible 


motion; by ſecret practice. 
They were diverſe motions, they did. ſo ſtealingly flip one in- 
to another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the eye 
could diſcern the former was ended. | Sidney. 
STEALTH. 3. /. [from feal.] 1. The act of ſtealing; 
theft. 2. The thing ſtolen. 3. Secret act; clandeſtine 
practice. By flealth means ſeeretly 4 clandeltinely ; 
with deſire of concealment: but, like ſeal, is often 

uſed in a good ſenſe. | 
(r.) The owner proveth the ſtealth to have been committed 
upon him by ſuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the pot- 
ſeſſion of the priſoner. Stenſer's State of Ireland. 

The ſteallb of mutual entertainment 

Shakeſf. 


With character too groſs is written on Juliet. 
In the ſecret dark that none reproves, 5 
Their pretty ſtealtbs ſhall work, and fnares ſhall ſpread. 


1 Stenſer, 
The perſuaded Mercury, 28 
Their are xn to this ſtea/th. Chapm. lliad. 
(2.) On his back a heavy load he bare | | 
Of nightly ſtealths, and. piliage ſeverall. Fairy Queen, 


Store of cabbins are but fluttiſh dens, that breed ſickneſs in 
peace, ſerving to cover ſtealths, and in fight are dangerous to 
tear men with ſplinters.  Ratergh. 
(3.) The wiſdom of the fame ſpit borrowed from melody 
that pleaſure, which, mingled with - heavenly myſteries, cauſ- 
eth the ſinoathneſs and ſoftneſs of that which toucheth the ear, 
to convey as it were by ſtea/th the treaſure of good things into 
man's mind, Hooker. 
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fel this youth's perfections, 
nan inviſible and ſubtle ſealth, | 
To creep in at mine eyes. Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 
Tie monarch blinded with deſire of wealth, | 
Voith ttecl invades his brother's life by ſtealth 


P:toie the facred altar. Dryden, 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. Poe. 


Srrsurux. adj. [from fealtb.] 
performed by ſtealth. 
Now wither'd murder with his ſtealthy pace, 
Moves like aghoſt, Shak. Mac b. 
STEAM. 2. rreme, Saxon.] The ſmoke or vapour of 
of any thing moiſt and hot. 3 
Sweet odours are, in ſuch a company as there is ſteam and 
heat, things of great refreſhment. Bacon. 
His oftering ſoon propitious fire from heaven 
Conſum'd with nimble glance and grateful /team. 
while the temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd ſteam, 


Done clandeſtinely; 


Milton. 


They wash the virgin. | Dryden. 
— Such the figure of a feaſt 
Which, were it not for plenty and for ſteam, 
n light be reſembled to a ſick man's dream. Ki g. 


Some it bears in ſteams up into the air, in ſuch a quantity as 
to be manifeſt to the ſmell, efp< cially the fulphur. WFoouward. 
To STEAM v. . [yrreman, Saxon.] 1. To ſmoke or va- 
pour with moiſt heat, 2. To ſend up vapours. 3. To 
pats in vapours. 
(1.) — Let the crude humours dance 
In heated braſs, ſteaming with fire intenſe. 
(2) Ye milts that riſe from ſteaming lake. 
| See, lee, my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering there, 
C'er his warm blood, that teams into the air. 
wretched we! Why were we hurry'd down 
This lubrick and adultrate age; 
Nav, added fat pollutions of our own, 
1” 1iacreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage ? 
(3.) Scareely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaſt 
Got harneſſed his fiery-footed team, | 
Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt 
When the laſt deadly ſmoke aloft did ſteam. 


Philips. 
Milton 0 


Dryden. 


Spenſer. 


quor, whence it ſteamed away into the air, Boyle. 
Thele minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger exits, but 
ſteam forth through the pores of the earth, occaſioning ſul- 
phureous and other offenſive ſtenches. Woodward. 
Sr for fone. Spenſer. 

STEATO'MA- . . [rratuua.] | 
If the matter in a wen reſembles milk-curds, the tumour is 


called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris ; and if compoſed of 
fat, ſteatoma. Sharyp's Surg. 
STEED. 2. /. [peeda, Saxon.] A horſe for ſtate or war, 
My noble ſteed I give him, 


With all his trim belonging. Shak. Mach. 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and ſteeds. Milton 


Stout are our men, and warlike are aur ſteeds. 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the grifly ghoſt that ſpurr d th infernal ſteed. 


x | Dryden. 
Who, like our active African, inſtructs | 

The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand! Addiſ. Ca to. 
See! the bold youth ſtrain up the threat ning ſteep; 

Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager (; | 


, 


And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. Pope. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, P 
And vault from hunters to the manag d ſteed. Young, 


STEEL. . / (ral, Saxon; flael, Dutch.) 1. Steel is a 
| kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with other 

ingredients, which renders it white, and irs grain cloſer 
and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, 


15 tha: ſaſceptible of the greateſt degree of hardneſs, when 
well tempered ; whence its great uſe in the making of 


tools and inſtruments of all kinds, Chambers. Steel is 


made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by keeping it red- STEEP. 


hot, ratified with coal-duſt and wood-aſktes, or other 


Dryden. 


The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a thin film upon the li- 


ET: i 


ſubſtar ces that ab und in the phlogiſton, for ſeveral hours 
in a cloſe furnace. Hill's Mat. Med. 2. It is often uſed 
metonymically for weapons or armour. 3. Chalybeate 
medicines. 4. It is uſed proverbially for hardneſs”; a 
heads of feel. | 
(1.) At her back a bow and quiver gay, | 
Stuff d with ſteel - headed darts wherewith ſhe quell'd 


The ſavage beaſts in her victorious play. Stenſer. 
With mighty bars of long _— braſs ; 
The ſteel. bound doors and iron. gates he ties, Fairfax. 


They are not charn'd againſt your points, of ſteel nor iron 


framed. - Chapman. 
A looking-glaſs, with the ſtecl behind, looketh whiter than 
glaſs-hmple. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, much leſs with one another; nor a flint eaſily with 
a ſteel, if they both be wet; the ſparks being then quenched in 

their eruption. = | . By. Vu. Br. 
Both were of ſhining ſtee/, and wrought fo pure 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryden. 
(2.) Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 
Carv'd out his paſſage till he had fac'd the ſlave. 
- Poliſh'd ſteel from far ſeverely ſhines, 
— He ſudden as the word, 8 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword; 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 
Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv*d the ſteel bath d in his brother's blood. Dryden. 
(3.) After relaxing, ſteel ſtrengthens the ſolids, and is like- 
wiſe an antiacid. | Arbuthnor. 
STEEL. adj, Made of ſteel. 
A lance then took he, with a keene ſteele head, | 
To be his keepe off, both gainſt men and dogges. Chapman. 
To STEEL. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To point or edge 
with ſteel. 2. To make hard or firm. It is uſed, if it 


be applied to the mind, very often in a bad ſenſe. 
(1.) Add proof unto mine armour with th yers, | 
And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Shak. R. II. 


(2.) Lies well ſtee”d with weighty Shak. 


arguments. 
So ſervice thall with /teeled fingers toil, | 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope. 
_ v | a Shak.' Hen. V. 
From his metal was his ſteel d, 
Which once in him n — reſt 
Turn' d on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakeſp. 
O Gad of battles! ſteel my ſoldiers hearts, 
Poſſeſs them not with fear? Shak. Hen. V. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, | 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms Addiſon. 
Man, fooliſh man ! | 


Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began * 0 
| try 


Yet ſteel A with ſtudy'd boldneſs, thou 
To ſend thy doubted reaſfon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſterious gulph of vaſt immenſity. 
Let the ſtzel'4 Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleſs eyes. Tic kel. 
So periſh all whoſe breaſts the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. Poe. 
STE#'LY. adj. [from feel.) 1. Made of ficel. 2. Hard; 
(1.) Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the point of Clifford's lance. Shakeſp. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his ſine wy arm, 
And early ftrokes the ſounding anvil warm ; 


Prior. 


Around his ſhop the ſteely ſparkles flew, 
As for the ſteed he thap'd the bending ſhoe. Gay. 
(2.) That ſhe would unarm her noble heart of that ſteely re- 


ſiltance againſt the ſweet blows of love. © Sidney. 
STEE'LYARD. 3. / | feel and yard.] A kind of balance, 
in which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and 
grows heavier as it is removed farther from the fulcrum. 
STEEN, or Stean, 3. /. A veſſel of clay or ſtone. 

| . Ainſuort ih. 
Riſing or deſcending with 


1 
clination ; precipitous. 


great 1 


as 
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The mountains ſhall be thrown. down, and the ſteep places 
ſhall fall. | Kreft. 
He now had conquer d Anxur's ſteep aſcent. Addiſon, 
STEEP. . /. Precipic? ; aſcent or deſcent approaching to 
dicularity. 5 | 
As that Theban monſter that propos'd 
Her riddle, and him, who folv'd it not, devour'd ; 
That once found aut and folv'd, for grief aud ſpight 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſinenian ſteep, 
As high turrets for their airy fleep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep ; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, | 
As to the neather heavens they drive the root ; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. | 

Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong fleep of anarchy. Dryden. 

We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, broken 


Milton. 


-- 


Dryden. 


into a thouſand irregular fleeps and precipices. Addiſon. 
Leaning o'er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 
And view'd below the black canal of mud, 
Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from Holborn's fatal fleep. Gay. 


To STEEP. v. a. [ fippen, Dutch.] To foak ; to mace- 
rate; toimbue ; to dip. | + 1 

When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faſt, and all his armour fteep. 


For very fellneſs loud he gan to weep. Spenſer. 
He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

His wand' ring thought in deep deſire does fleep ; 

And his frail eye with ſpoil of beauty feeds. Spenſer. 
A napkin fleeped in the harmleſs blood 

Of ſweet young Rutland. Shakeſp. H. VI. 


The conquering wine hath ſteep'd our ſenſe 


In ſoft and delicate Lethe. Sbaleſp. 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are fleep'd in favours. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in night: | 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. Shakeſp. 
Moſt of the feefings are cheap things, and the goodneſs of 
the crop is a yu matter of gain. 3 5 Bacon. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood: 
In large forgetful draughts to fleep the cares 
Of their paſt labours and their irk ſome years. Dryden. 


Wheat fleeped in brine twelve hours prevents the ſmuttineſs. 


| Mort. Hub. 
STEE'PLE. . / [rreopel, rwjnle, Saxon.) A turret of a 
church generally furniſhed with bells. A fpire. 
| Blow, winds, and crack your checks ; rage, blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes ſpout Ce 
Till you have drench'd our fteeþles, drown'd the ——_ 
| 2 ; 
What was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the ſeed of ivy- 
berries, and though found in feeples or high places, might be 
_ conveyed thither or muted by birds. Br. Vulg. Err. 


A raven I faw fteepl:-high, juit over your houſe. L'Eftrange. 
They, far from ſteeples and their facred found, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. Dryden. 


Scr v. adv. [from feep.} With precipitous declivity 
STE&'PNesSs A. , [from freep.] Precipitous declivity, 
The craggedneſs or fleepneſs of that mountain maketh many 
parts of it inacceſſible. Brerew. on Language. 
Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horſeback, but could not 
recover the farther ſide, by reaſon of the ſtee/neſs of the bank, 
and ſo was drowned. © © © | Bacon's Hen. VII. 
"Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders and 
run up all the ſides of the Alps, where the barrenneſs of 
the „ or the ffeepneſi of the aſcent will ſuffer them. Addiſ. 
STEE'PY. adj. [from ffeep.] Having a precipitous declivi- 
A poetical word tor feep. + 
Who hath diſpos d, but thou, the winding way, | 
Were ſprings down from the ſteepy craggs do beat? Wotton. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
From ſteepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove 
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His herd : and for his pains enjoy'd his love. De, den. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. '. Dryden. 


STEER. 2. ſrryne, rreon, prione, Saxon; tier, Dur.] 
A young bullock. | 
They think themſelves half exempted from law ard obe- 
dience ; and having once taſted freedom, do, like a ſteer thut 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after to 
come under rule again. Len. Lel. 

Lacaon, Neptune's P : 


rieſt, 


With folemn pomp then ſacrific'd a ſteer. Dr, din. 
| Nor has the ſteer, : | 

At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tyger hangs, | 

E'er plow'd for him, Themſ' n. 


To STEER. v. 4. [rreonan, rrynan, Sax. fieren, Dut | 
To direct; to guide in a paſſage : originally uled of a 
ſhip, but applied to other things. | 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary gray, 

That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did ſteer, 
Leſt his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. 

If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ftar it can be no fault ii 
ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do beſt appear to hi- 
Kins Charles. 
. 


Shenſer. 


1 him ta 


To STEER. v. 7. 1. To diet a courſe at 
conduct himſelf. 
(1.) As when a ſhip by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 

Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſail. Milton . 

In a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than the ſands, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and paſſion muſt needs run him in- 
to ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, which is his only ſtar and com- 
paſs, be not that he ſteers by. Locke. 

STEE'RAGE. #./. [from fleer.] 1. The act or practice of 
ſteering. 2. Direction; regulation of a courle. 3. 
That by which any courſe is guided. 4. Regulation, or 
management of any thing. 5. The ſtern or hinder part 
of the ſhip. 

(1.) Having got his veſſel! launched and ſet afloat, he cominit- 
ted the ſteerage of it to ſuch as he thought capable of condut- 
ing it. a __  StefFator. 

(2.) He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 


Dire& my ſuit. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Inſcrib'd to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 

The ſteerage of his wings, and cut the (ky. Dryden. 

(4+) You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 

Proud to attend you at the ſteerage. Swift. 
ST” e'RSMATE. T2. | fleer and man, or mate.) A pilot; 
STEE'!SMAN, one who fteers a ſhip. | 

What pilot ſo expert but needs muſt wreck, 1 
Embark' d with ſuch a 2 at the helm? Mlton. 
In a ſtorin, though the veſſel be preſſed never fo hard, a ſkil- 
ful ſteer ſinam will yet bear up againſt it. L'Eftrange. 
Thraugh it the joyful eerſman clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay. Dryden. 


STEGANO GRAPH IST. 1 5 grid and yeah, | tie who 
practices the art of ſccret writing. | Bailey. 

ST» GANO'GRAPHY. 2. /. [ryan and yeaQu.] The art of 
ſecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible only 
to the perſons who correſpond one with another. 


Bailey. 
STEGNO'TICK. adj. [Frywwlnes ] Binding; rendering 
coſtive. Bailey, 


SLI. 2. J [prela, Sax. flele, Dutch.] A ſtalk; a han- 
dle. | | 

STE'LLAR. adj. [from fella.) Aſtral; relating to the 
ſtars. | 


In part ſhed down 
Their ſtellar virtue, on all things that grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton. 
Salt difſolved, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, 
and regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal chryſtal and 
ſtellar figure of the ſtone alterna, Gland. 


& 1B 
STE LLATE 7 [ fellatus, Lat.] Pointed in the manner 
of a painted ftar. | 
One making a us of antimony, without iron, found his 


regulus adorned with a more conſpicuous ſtar than I have ſeen 
in ſeveral ſtellate regulus's of antimony and mars. Boyle. 
STELLA'TION. 2. /. from fella.) Emiſſion of light as from 


a ſtar, 
ST&'LLED. adj. Starry. 
And E the ſtelled fires, $hakeſp. K. Lear. 
STELL1'F: ROUS. adj. [ fella and fero.] Having ſtars. 
Dic. 
STEe'L1,10w0. 2. | feellio, Lat.] A newt. Ainſw. 


Srs'LLIO RATE. 2. J. [ fellionat, Fr. fiellicnatus, Lat.] A 
kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
ſelling of a thing otherwiſe than it really is: as, if a man 
ſhould ſell that for his own eſtate which is actually ano- 
'ther man's. 8 

It diſcerneth of crimes of ſtellionate, and the incoations to- 
wards erimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 


SrEM. =. / | ftemma, Lat.] 1. The ftalk; the twig. 
2. Family ; race ; generation. Pedigrees are drawn in 
the torm of a branching tree. 3. Progeny ; branch of 
a family. 4. (Stammen, Swediſh.] The prow or fore- 
part of a ſhip. | 

(1.) Two lovely berries molded on one tem, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart.  Shakeſþ. 
After they are firſt ſhot up thirty. foot in length, they ſpread a 
very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or ctem. 
| | | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Set them aſlope a reaſonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and ſo carry more ſhoots upon a tem. Bacon. 

This, ere it was in th' earth, 

God made, and ev'ry herb, before it grew 

On the green tem. 

The stem thus threaten d and the ſap in thee, 

Drops all the branches of that noble tree. 

Farewell, you flow'rs, whoſe buds with early care 

I watch'd, and to the chearful ſun did rear: 

Who now ſhall bind your ſtems ? or, when you fall, 

With fountain ſtreams your fainting ſouls recall ? 

| The low'ring Spring with laviſh rain 

Beats down the ſlender sfem and bearded grain. 

(2.) I will aſſay her worth to celebrate, 
And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate; 
Where ye may all, that are of noble em, 
Approach. | | Mitten. 
Whoſoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muſt have of 
his own wherewith to ſupportit ; which is one of the reaſons 
that it hath continued theſe two ages and more in that Stem, now 
ſo much ſpoken of. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Do'ſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame ? 


Milton. 
Waller. 


Dryden. 
| Dryeen. 


Learn well their lineage and their ancient tem. Tick. I. 
(3-) This is a tem | 
Of that victorious ſtock, and let us fear | 
His native mightineſs. g Shakeſp. Henry V. 
( 4.) Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, 
From 5tem to ſtern, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 


T7 STEM. v. 4. [( femma, Iflandick.) To oppoſe a cur- 


rent; to paſs croſs or forward gotwithſtanding the ſtream. 
They on the trading flood, | 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the 


Ply, stemming nightly tow'rd the Po Miitox. 
Above the deep raiſe their ſcaly creſts, ; | 
And tem the flood with their erected breaſts. Denham. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern | 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, | 
Fre ſharp-keel'd boats to tem the flood did learn, 
Or fin- like oars did ſpread from either ſide. Dryden. 
At length Eraſmus, that great injur d name, 
$temm'd the wild torrert of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtaſge. Poe. 
drencu. 7. / (from rrencan, Saxon. 1. A ſtink; a 


* 


dad ſmell. 2. I ind it uſed once for a good ſinell, 


3 


(1.) Death, death; oh amiable and lovely death 
Thou odoriferous stench, found rottenneſs, 
Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night. Shakeſþ. K. John. 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with naiſome stench, { | 
Are from their hives, and houſes, driv'n away. Shakeſp. 
Phyſicians, by the s/ench of feathers, cure the riſing of the * 
mother. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ihe miniſtry will be found the falt of the earth, the thing that 
keeps ſocieties of men from 5tench and corruption. South. 
| — The hoary Nar, | 
Corrupted with the stench of ſulphur flows, 
And into Tiber's ſtreams th' infected current throws. Aduiſ. 
(2.) Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
And clouds of ſav' ry stench involve the ſky. | b 
To STENCH. v. a. {from the noun.] 1. To make to 
ſtink. Not proper, or in uſe. 2. [For faunch, cor- 
ruptly.] To top ; to hinder to flow. | 
(1.) The foulneſs of the ponds only stencheth the water. 


(2.) They had better kill to Jet blood than sterch 


ik. 
| King Charles. 
Reſtringents to stench and ineraſſatives to thicken the blood. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
STENO'GRAPHY. 2. J. cds and yeagu.| Short-hand. 
O the accurſt 5texogrophy of ſtate Ss 

The princely eagle ſhcunk into a bat. Cleavoland. 

STENTOROPHO'NICK. adj, [from Stentor, the Homericat 
herald, whole voice was as loud as that of fifty men, and 
dom, a voice.] Loudly ſpeaking or ſounding. 

Of this stertorophonick horn of Alexander there is a figure 
preſerved in the Vatican. Diertbam's Phy/ico-Theotogy. 

To STEP. 2. a. [receppan, Saxon; fappen, Dutch.] 1. 
To move by a fingle change of the place of the foot. 

2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 3. To move 
mentally. 4. Togo; to walk. 5. To come as it were 
by chance. 6. Totake a — 7. To walk grave. 
ly, ſlowly, or reſolutely. 

(1. ) One of eur nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was 
able, by the help of wings, in a running pace, to teh conſtantly 
ten yards at a time. | Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

(2.) Whoſoever firſt after the troubling the water stepped in, 
was made whole. 7-5 Hs Jo. v. 4. 
Ventidius lately | 
Bury'd his father, by whoſe death he's stepp'd | 
Into a great eſtate. h Shakeſd. Timon. 
3.) When a perſon is hearing a ſermon, he may give his 
thoughts leave to fep back ſo as to recollect the ſeveral 


Watts. 
They are feppixg almoſt three thouſand 


back into the 
remoteſt antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient world. 

| Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
I am in blood 6 


far, that ſhould I wade no more, : 
were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(s-) The old poets fep in to the aſſiſtance of the medaliſt. 


(6.) See where he comes: ſo pleaſe you, aſide ; 
III know his grievance. Shakeſp. and Fulict. 
My brothers, when they faw me wearied out, © 
Stepp'd, as they ſaid, to the next thicket - ſide 2 
To bring me berries. Milton. 


n a ſervant who happens to be 
anſwer, that he had but that minute fept out. . 
(7.) Pyrrhus, the moſt ancient of all the baſhaws, fep? forth, 
and, ing unto his mercies, carneſtly him to ſpare 
his life. 3 Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
When you fepp'd forth, how did the monſigr rage, 
In ſcorn of your ſoft looks and tender age! Convuley. 
 ———- Home the ſwain retreats, . 
His flock before him flepping to the fold. Thomſon's Sammer. 
STey. #, J Irxæp, Saxon; tap, Dutch.) 1. Progreſſion 
by one removal of the foot. 2. One remove in climbing; 
hold for the foot ; a ftair. 3. Quantity of ſpace pallad 
or meaſured by one removal of the foot. 4. A mall 
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(4. 
Stept in ſo 


— 


© =» 
# 


length . __ „ Walk ; 
) rogreſſion; act of 


5 . e pee 7: rg 9. Gait; 


* 8. Footſtep; print 
manner of walking. 10 Action; inſtance of conduct. 


(.) Thou ſound and firm-fet earth, 
Hear not my feps, which wag may walk. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
—  Ling'ring perdition, than any death 
Can be at once, ſhall fep by ep attend | 
Tou and your ways. — Tempeſt. 
Wha was the firſt to explore th' untrodden pa 
When life was hazarded in every fep ? Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) While Solyman lay at Buda, ſeven bloody heads of 
biſhops, ſlain in battle, pan. capa 
et. 


The breadth of every fingle fep or fair ſhould be never leſs 
than one foot, nor more than erghteen inches. Wotton. 
Thoſe ** where William's virtue might . 

And on the ſubje& world look d ſafely down, 

By Marlbro' paſs d, the props and fleps were made 
Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown. Prior. 
It was a ſaying among the 8 lies i by aunts ann 

to carry on this metaphor, we may juſtly ſay, that logick does 

fuppy us with fleps, whereby wh may go down to W the 
| ats. 

"0 The as, Roman meaſure, may be tranſlated a flep, 
or the half o * Nr Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(4.) There is but a fep between me and death. 

(5.) O may thy ay propitious ſtill to me, 
Sa = find the fatal tree 
(©) N 

* * = for ſubſtance hath ſundry Sago nas and d 


whereof one man becometh a more 
— 


rn 
na, an $ to tell us how properties 
and ations of of all corporeal things follow from thoſe manifeſt 
——— would be a very great flep in . y, though the 
cauſes of thoſe principles were not yet di . Newton. 
One injury is beſt defended by a — and this by a third: 
by theſe feps the old maſters of the palace in OT 

maſters of the kingdom; and by theſe ftefs a general 
pleaſure, might have grown into 2 general f for lb, per rt gene- 
ral for life into a king. Swift, 
The queriſt muſt no: proceed too ſwiftly towards the determi- 
nation of his point, that he may with more eaſe draw the learner 
hed ade by Hep, from whence the final concluſion 


1 $a. xx. 3. 


* 


's An. 


der 
On” 


ples of mate 


ariſe. Watts. 
(8.) From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing eps appear. 33 


9.) Sudden from the golden throne 

With 2 ſubmiſſive flep 1 AS =; ; 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, | 
Love 1n my heart, obedience in my look. | Prior. 
(. 0.) The reputation of a man depends upon the ts 
makes in the world. Pope. 
Sur, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is related only by 
marriage. [S ceop, Saxon, from rrepan, to deprive or make 
an orphan : for the Saxons not only ſaid a ſtep-mother, but 
a ſtep-daughter, or ſtep n; to which it indeed, accord- 
ing to this etymology, more properly belongs: but as it 
is now ſeldom applied but to the mother, it ſeems to 
mean, in the mind of thoſe who uſe it, a woman who 
has ſtepped into the vacant place of the true mother.}] | 
How ſhould their minds chuſe but miſdoubt, left this diſci- 
piine, which always 8 with divine doctrine as her 2 


and true fiſtex, unto- all kinds of know — 


His wanton flep -dame loved. him the more ; 
| But when ſhe her offered ſweets refule, 


Her love ſhe turn'd to bate. S} enſer. 
— You ſhall not find me, daughter, | 
After the ſlander of moſt fep-mothers, | 
 Uh-ey'd unto you. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Ine and WP falſe. Sbaleſp. 


age; (in . 


s T E 


Cato the elder, r wite, and and married a 
nd 9 r — hat have 
ve brought a 1 

The old man 9 — Nay, ro the c er nts your thou 
pleaſeſt me well, as I would be glad to have have. mage fork, 
—— The name of fep-dame, your praftis'd art, : 


which you have eſtrang d my ather's] $ heart, 
F. have done againſt me, or deſi 


md qa our averſion, but begets not mine. Dryd. — 
A * too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. Dryden. 
Any body would have gueſſed miſs to have been bred up under 
the influence of a cruel fep-dame, and John to be the fondlin 
of a tender mother. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Fobn gl 
STE PPINGSTONE. #. /. [ ſtep and tons. ] wh laid to 
catch the foot, and ſave it from wet or dirt. 
Like fepping flones to fave a ſtride, 
In ſtreets where kennels are too wide. Swift, 


STERCORa'CEous. adj. [ ſtercoraceus, Latin.] Belonging 
to dung ; partaking of the nature of dung. 


Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 


equal to that of a human body; then a putrid fercoraceous taſte 


and odour, in taſte reſembling putrid fleſh, and in ſmell human 
fæces. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
STERCORA'TION. . "A [from /tercora, Latin.] The act of 
dungin ng; the act of manuring with dung. 
The firſt help is fercoration : the ſheeps dung is one of the 
beſt, and the next dung of kine, and that of horſes. Bacon. 
Sͤtercoration is ſeaſonable. E * Kalendar. 
The exteriour pulp of the fruit ſerves not only for the ſecurity 
of the ſeed, whilſt it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is fallen 
upon the earth, for the fercoration of the ſoil, and promotion 
of the growth, though not the firſt germination of the ſeminal 
plant. oP on the Creation. 
STEREO'GRAPHY, #. /. ige 3 and ; ſtereographie, 
Fr.] The art of drawing the torms 0 folids upon a plane. 


Harris. 


STEREOMETRY. . /. iges and pro; ſtercometrie; 
French.) The art of —— all ſorts of ſolid bodies. 


Harris. 

STE'RIL. adj. [ feerile, Fr. ferilis Latin. Barren ; un- 
fruitful ; not productive; wanting . 

| Our elders ſay, 


The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their fer:/ curſe. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
Thy ſea marge fleril, and rocky hard. Shakeſd. Tempeſt. 
In very feril years corn ſown will grow to another hi 
Bacon Nat. Hi if 
| To ſeparate ſeeds, put them in water: ſuch as are corrupted 
and ſleril ſwim, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
She is grown fferil and barren, and her births of animals are 
now very inconſiderable. More againſt Atheiſm. 
When the vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed off by rains, 
the hills would have become barren, the ftrata below yielding 
only mere sterile and mineral matter, ſuch as was inept for the 
formation of y les. oodward. 


STexVLITY. #, .. fterilite, Fr. ſterilitas, from ſterilis, 
Lat.] Barrenneſs; want of fecundity ; unfruitfulneſs. 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the gterility of the 
ſoil, and becauſe their natives are exhauſted by ſo many employ- 
ments in ſuch vaſt territories. Bacon's War with Spain. 
An eternal sterility muſt have poſſeſſed the world, where all 
things had been faſtened everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains 
of ſpecifick gravity, if the Almighty had not ſaid, Let the earth 
bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree 


ing fruit. Bentley's Sermans. 

popes mr ward pct ition than any poet; 

yet one cannot aſcribe this to any nterility of expreſſion, but to 

the genius of his times, which ed in theſe reiterated verſes. 

Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

To STEe'xILIZs. v. a. [from ſteril.] To make barren ; to 
deprive of fecundity, or the power of production. 


May we not as . 


11 


"> TE 
the ribs, maſts, ropes, and ſhrouds, he would form but a very 


8 1 
pended for ſome time, till the deluge became the execu- 
tioner of it ? N Wodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
Go! sterilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 
STE'RLING. adj. [Of this word many derivations have 
been offered ; the moſt probable of which is that offered 
by Camden, who derives it from the Eaſterlings, who 


lame idea of it. Watts on the Mind. + 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ferns to land. Dryden, 
(2.) The king from Eltam I intend to ſend, 
And tit at chiefeſt ern of publick weal. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
183.) She all at once her beaſtly body raiſed, 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 


were employed as coiners.] 1. An epithet by which Though a * | 
genuine Engliſh money is diſcriminated. 2. Genuine ; rs drag th "rw ] 2 2 _ Joy . 
having paſt the teſt. Not uſed. 8e ſtern, 
(I.) The king's treaſure that he left at his death, amounted 8 3 5 - 

unto eighteen hundred thouſand pounds sterling. "Bacon. | , _ — — 2 a Haleſp. 


Several of them would rather chuſe to count out a ſum in 
ſeſterces than in pounds sterling. Addiſon. 

(2) There is not one ſingle witty phraſe in this collection, 
which hath not received the ſtamp and approbation of one hun- 
dred years: he may therefore be ſecure to find them all genuine, 
sterling, and authentick. Swifts Polite Converſation. 
STe'kLING. 7. /. | fterlingum, low Lat. from the adjective. | 
1. Engliſh coin; money. 2. Standard rate. 

(1.) This viſionary various projects tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to be wile : 

By uſeful oblervation he can tell ne 

The facred charms that in true ster/ing dwell ; 


How gold makes a patrician of a flave, | 
Garth, 


A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. 
Great name, which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 
And Roman wealth in Engliſh 5terling view. C. Arbuthnot. 


STERN. adj. [rcynn, Saxon.] 1. Severe of countenance ; 
truculent of aſpect. 2. Severe of manners; harſh ; un- 
relenting; cruel. 3. Hard; afflictive. 
(1.) Why look you till fo stern and tragical ? 
| y | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
I would outſtare the gterneſt eyes that look, | 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 

Vea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, = 
Ta win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
It ſhall not be amiſs here to preſent the 5sterz but lively coun- 

tenance of this ſo famous a man. UKnolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

Gods and men | 

Fear d her stern frown, and ſhe was queen o' th' woods. 

Milton. 


The judge ſupreme ſoon caſt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with benignity. 

(2.) Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. Shakeſp. 
The common executioner, 

Whoſe heart th' accuſtom'd fight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 
But firſt begs pardon: will you sterner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cry d, Cæſar hath wept ; 


Shakeſp. 


Ambition ſhould be made of sterner ſtuff. Shakeſp. J. Ceſ. 


Then ſhall the war, and 5terz debate and ſtrife 
Iramortal, be the bus'neſs of my life; | 
And in thy fame the duſty ſpoils among, 
High on the burniſh'd de oy my banner ſhall be hung. 
Dryden. 
How tern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil and defraud the ward. 
(3+) If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that tern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
— — Miſchiefe ſtood, 
And with his tern ſteele, drew in ſtreames the blood. 


| Chapman. 
STERN. 2. /. [pceon, Saxon. Of the ſame original with 


ſteer.) 1. The hind part of the ſhip where the rudder is 


placed. 2. Poſt of management; direction. 3. The 


inder part of any thing. 
1.) Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a ſhip, 
view the ſeparate and disjointed parts, as the prow and Hern, 


N * 


STEe'rwon. 2. / [ 


STB'RNLY. adv. [from ſtern.] In a ſtern manner; ſeverely; 
truculently. | of 


gry wr + 27 — lion tore | 

wo lambs fo fternly. Chapman. 
— Sternly he pronounc'd : 

The rigid interdiction. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Yet ſure thou art not, nor thy face the ſame, | 

Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame ; 

Thou look'ſt more fternly, do'it more ſtrongly move, 


And more of awe thou bear'ſt, and leſs of love. 


STE'KNNESS. 2. J from ſtern. ] 1. Severity of ook. 


2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. 
(1.) Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of men amaz'd their flernneſs to behold. 
How would he look to fee his work ſo noble 
Wildly bound up ! or how 5 
Should I, in theſe my berrow'd flaunts, behold a 
The fternneſs of his preſence | Shakeſp. 
2. I have fternneſs in my ſoul enough 
To hear of ſoldiers work. Dryden Cleomenes. 
rigror.] The breaſt- bone | 
A ſoldier was ſhot in the breaſt through the fernor. Wiſem. 


Spenſer. 


STERNUTA'TION. 2. /{. | ſternutatio, Latin. ] The act of 


ineezing.—Szernutation is a convulſive ſhaking of the 


| nerves and muſcles, occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe in 


the noſtrils. Quincy. 

Concernin Hernut ation, or ſneezing, and the cuſtom of a- 
luting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a diſeaſe wherein fernutation proved mortal, and 
ſuch as ſneezed died. | Brown's FVulg. Err. 


STERNU'TATIVE. adj. ¶ ſternutatif, Fr. from 
Lat.] Having the quality of = feernato, 
Harte, STE RNU'TATORY. #./. [ 


ſternutatoire, Fr. from fternuto 
Lat] Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. 58 5 
Phyſicians, in perſons near death, uſe fernutatories, or ſuch 
medicines as provoke unto ſneezing ; when, if the facul ariſe, 
and fternutation enſueth, they conceive hopes of life. o. 


STE'VEN. 3. J. xrepen, Saxon.] A cry, or loud clamour. 


Ne ſooner was out, but ſwifter than thought, 
Faſt by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught: 
And had not Roffy renne to the fewer, 


Loder had been ſlain thilke ſame even. Spenſer. 


To STE w. v. &. [eſtuver, Fr. ſtoven, Dutch.) To ſeeth 


any thing in a low moiſt heat, with little water. 
Ere I was riſen from the place, that ſhow'd 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poſt, | | 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I bruiſed my ſkin with playing at ſword and dagger with a 


Dryden's Perf. maſter of fence, three veneys for a diſh of ftexw'd prunes. Shak. 
To STEW. v. 2. To be ſeethed in a flow moiſt heat. 
STEw. n. /. [eſtuve, Fr. ſiufa, Ital. eſtufa, Span.] 1. A 


bagnio; a hot-houſe. 2. A brothel ; a houſe of proſti- 
tution. [This fignification is by ſome imputed to this, 
that there were licenſed brothels near the ſtems or fiſh- 
ponds in Southwark; but probably ſter, like bagnio, 
took a bad ſignification from bad uſe. It may be doubted. 
whether it has any ſingular. South uſes it in a plural ter- 
mination with a ſingular ſenſe. Shakeſpeare na it ſin- 
lar.] 3. [Stomen, Dutch, to ſtore.] A ſtorepond; a 
mall pond where fiſh are kept for the table. | 


1.) As burning ZEtna from his boiling few 
v& Nach out — and rocks in | yung | 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new 


Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke. — Spenſer. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to uſe any armour, and 75 


give themſelves to baths and fenvs. A 
(2.) There be that hate harlots, and never were at the fews ; 
that abhor falſhood, and never brake promiſe. Aſcban. 


I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 


Till it o'er-run the few. Shaleſp. 


With them there are no ſteaus, no diſſolute houſes, no curte- 
ſans. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Her, though ſeven years ſhe in the flexws had laid, | 

A. nunnery durſt receive and think a maid, 

And though in childbirth's labour ſhe did lie, 

Midwives would ſwear 'twere but a tympany. Donne. 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park or fews, 

Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chuſe? Roſcom, 


Making his own houſe a ſtews, a bordel, and a ſchool of 


lewdnefs, to inſtill the rudiments of vice into the unwary flexible 
years of his poor children. | South, 
STE'WARD. 3. /. Lrripand, Saxon.) 1. One who ma- 
nages the affairs of another. 2. An officer of ſtate. 
(1.) — There ſat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed; 
He ſteward was, high diet, ripe of age, 
And in demeanour ſober, and in council ſage. Spenſer. 
Whilſt I have gold, I'Il be his 8 fill. Shak. Timon. 
———— Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
Or lowly factor for another's gain. 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of thy 
ſtewardſhip ; for thou mayeſt be no longer ſteward. Lu. xvi. 

Improve all thoſe talents the providence of God hath intruſted 
us with, becauſe we are but ſtewards, and muſt give an account 
of them. 1 Nelſon. 


When a 2 defrauds his lord, he muſt connive at the 


reſt of the ts while they are following the ſame practice. 
e Sawift, 
What.can be a greater honour than to be choſen one of the 
ſtewards and diſpenſers of God's bounty to mankind ? What 
can give a generous ſpirit more complacency than to conſider, 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, 
and the good conduct of their lives? | Swi 
___ Juſt ſteward of the bounty he receiv'd, 
And dying poorer than the poor reliev d. | Harte. 
| (2.) duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims | 
To be high ſtecward. | og Shakeſp. 
STe'wARkD$SHIP. 3. /. [from ſteward.] The office of a 
ſteward. 


 ———— The earl of Worceſter. 
Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign d his ſtecwardſbip. Shakeſp. R. II. 
| Shew us the hand of God 
That hath diſmiſs'd us from our ſteward/bijp.,  Shakefþ. 
If they are not en. ployed to ſuch purpoſes, we are falſe to our 
truſt, and the ftexwwardſbip committed to us, and ſhall be one day 
ſeverely accountable to God for it. Calamy's Sermons. 


STe'wPaN.. n. . [from ſtew and pan.] A pan uſed for 
— 3 
$7114. adj. [from ſtibium, Lat.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduſt ſtibial or eruginous ſulphur. Harv. 

STIBIA “RIAN. 2. from ſtibium.] A violent man; from 
the violent operation of antimony, Obſolete. 

This ſtibiarian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the royal throne, 
and after ſome facrification, tendereth a bitter pill of ſacrilege 
and cruelty ; but when the fame was rejected becauſe it was 
violent, then he preſents his antimonian potion. White. 

STi'caDos, x. /; | ſticadis,'Lat,} An herb. Ainſau. 
STICK, 2. , [rxicca, Saxon : ctecco, Italian; steck, Dutch. 
1. A piece of wood ſmall and long. 2. Many inſtruments 
long and ſlender are called ticks. N 
(.) Onions as they hang will ſhoot forth, and fo will the 
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Shakeſp. Richard III. 


— 


3 71 
herb orpin, with which in the country they trim their houſes, 
binding it to a lath or ſtick ſet againſt a wall. Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed, | 
Some gather ſticks the kindled flames to feed. 
STICK. v. a. preterite tuck ; participle paſſ. stuck. 
Lreican, Saxon.] To faſten on ſo as that it may adhere. 
wo troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd ; 
29 next, " 42m with fallen bodies ſtrow'd: 
e points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield 
The iteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 
The knights unhors'd. Dryden. 
Would our ladies, inſtead of ſticking on a patch againſt their 
country, ſacrifice their necklaces againſt the common enemy, 


what decrees ought not to be made in their favour? Addiſon. 
Oh for ſome pedant reign, | 


Some gentle James to bleſs the land again 
To ſtick the doctor's chair unto the — 


Give law to words, or war with words alone. Pope. 


To STICK. v. z. 1. Toadhere; to unite itſelf by its tenacity 
or penetrating power. 2. To be inſeparable; to be 
united with any thing, Generally in an ill ſenſe. 3. To 
reſt upon the memory painfully. 4. To ſtop ; to loſe 
motion. 5. To reſiſt emiſſion. 6. To be conſtant to; 
to adhere with firmneſs : ſometimes with 0, and ſome- 


times with Ey. 7. To be troubleſome by adhering ; 
with by or to. 8. To remain; not to be loſt, g. 
To dwell upon; not to forſake. 10. To caule. 
difficulties or ſcruple. 11. To ſcruple; to hefi- 
tate. 12, To be ſtopped ; to be unable to proceed. 13. 
To be embarraſſed ; to be puzzled. 14. To STiCK out. 
To be prominent with deformity. 15. To STICK oat. 
To refuſe compliance. 


(I.) I will cauſe the fiſh of thy rivers to ſtick unto thy ſcales. 


Ezekiel. 

The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roſes not 
blown, where the dew ſticketh. e Bacon. 
Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we muſt not ſuffer 
it there to ruſt, or ſtick ſo faſt as that we ſhall not be able to draw 


it readily, when need requires. | Raleigh. 
If on your fame our ſex a blot has thrown, 
"Twill ever ſtick, thro* malice of your own. Young. 
(2.) Now does he feel 


His ſecret murthers ſticking on his hands. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, to /?:c& 
by him whilit the world laſteth. | Sangerſon. 
In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, till they light 
upon one that is ſure to /tich. Swijt, 
(3-) The going away of that which had ſtaid fo long, doth 
yet ſtick with me. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
(4.) None of thoſe who ſtick at this impediment, have any ene- 
mies ſo bitter and implacable, as they found theirs. Kettlexwell. 
I ſhudder at the name 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus 
(5.) Wherefore could I not pronounce amen? | 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen | 
Stuck in my throat. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(6.) The knave will fick by thee, I can aſſure thee that: he 
will not out, he is true bred. Sbhateſp. Henry IV, 
The firſt contains a ſticking faſt to Chriſt, when the Chriſtian 
profeſſion is perſecuted ; and the ſecond a riſing from fin, as he 
roſe, to a new Chriſtian life. Hammond. 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t'other ſide. Dryden. 
They could not but conclude, that to be their intereſt, and 
being ſo convinced, purſue it and ſtick to it. Tillotſon, 
We are your only friends, ſtick by us and we will ſtick by you, 
. D' Avenant. 
The advantage will be on our fide, if we ſtick to its eſſentials. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
(7.) I am fatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it 
ſtick by me. © — Pope's Letters. 
.) Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, whereby 
ſtick upon the memory. Watts, 
9.) If — the mind muſt ſtop and buckle 
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bT 1 
to it, and ſtick it with labour and thought, and not leave 
it till it has maftered the difficulty. ; Locke. 
Every man, beſides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies 
which the mind will more cloſely ſtick to. | Locke. 
(10.) This is the difficulty has ſticks with the moſt reaſon- 
able of thoſe who, from conſcience, refuſe to join with the Revo- 
lution. r "EN - you 
(11.) It is a good point of cunning for a man to ſhape the an- 
ſwer he would have in his own words and propoſitions; for it 


makes the other party ſtick the leſs. Bacon. 
The church of | Rome, under pretext of expoſition of Scripture, 
doth not ſtick to add and alter. acon. 


Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our own corruption, 
we do not ſtick to arraign providence itſelf. L' Eftrange. 
Every one without heſitation ſuppoſes eternity, and ſtzcks not 
to aſcribe infinity to duration. Locke. 
That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place is a truth that no 
body any more ſticks at, than at this maxim, that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, Locke. 
To ſtick at nothing for the publick intereſt is repreſented as 
the refine! part of the Venetian wiſdom. Addiſon on Italy. 
Some ſtick not to ſay, that the parſon and attorney forged a 
will, _ | Arbutbnot. 
(12.) — If we ſhould fail. 
2 We fail! a PE ing 
at ſcrew your courage to ic ting place, | 

And wt noe fail. ed "” F Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
They never doubted the commons; but heard all ſtucł in the 
lords houſe, and defired the names of thoſe who hindered the 
agreement hetween the lords and commons. Clarendon. 

| He threw : the trembling weapon paſs'd 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield, and ſtuck within the laſt. Dryden. 
(13.) Where they ſtict, they are not to be farther puzzled by 
putting them upon finding it out themſelves. | Locke. 
They will /zc> long at part of a demonſtration, for want of 


perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more exer- 

_ caſed, is as viſible as any thing. . Locke. 
Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of a 
few propoſitions ; but if the chain be prolix, here they ſtici and 
are An r Watts on the Mind. 
(14.) His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, and 
his bones that were not ſeen ſtick out. Fob, xxxiii. 21. 
To STICK. v. a. [reician, Saxon; seken, Dutch.) 
ſtab ; to pierce with a pointed inſtrument. 2. To fix 
upon a pointed body; as, he stauck the fruit upon his 


knife. 3. To faſten by transfixion. 4. To ſet with 


ſomething pointed. 


(1.) The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, ſtuck them 
with a dagger. 


Grew. 
(3.) —— Her death; | 
I'll ſtand betwixt : it firſt ſhall pierce my heart: 
We will be ſtuck together on his dart. 
| Dudens Tyranmck Love. 
| wt | — A lofty pile they rear; | 


brick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, 


And ſtick the ſides with boughs of baleful yew. Dryden. 


STrcxintss. 3. J. [from sichy.] Adhefive quality; viſco- 
ſity ; glutinouſneſs ; tenacity. | 


To STVYCKLE. ». a. {from the practice of prizefighters, if 


who placed ſeconds with ſtaves or ſticks to interpoſe occa- 
fiqnally.] 1. To take part with one fide or other. 2. 
To-conteſt ; o altercate ; to contend rather with obſti- 
nacy than vehemence. 3. To trim; to play faft and 
looſe ; to act a. part between oppoſites. | 
(1.) Fortune, as ſhe's wont, turn'd fickle, 
And for the foe began to ſtic ile. ; 


Hudtbras. 
(2.) —— Let them go to't, and ſtichle, | 


Whether a conclave, or a conventicle. 1 
| - Heralds ſtichle, who got who, 
$0 many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 


(3-) When he ſees half of the Chriſtians killed, and the reſt 
in a fair way of being routed, he ſtick/es betwixt the remainder 
of God's hoſt and the race of fiends. 


STi'cCKLEBAG. =. J [Properly ſtickleback, from ſtick, to 


- 


a 


they are great ſtichleys for liberty of conſcience. 
STICKY. adj, [from ſtick ] Viſcous; adheſive; gluti- 


ſticky ſtalk. 
STIFF. 77 [rrip. Saxon; /tif, Daniſh ; /tyf, Swediſh ; 


_ eafily reſiſted. 4, Hardy; ſtubborn ; not eafily ſubdued. 


tained, or aſſerted with good evidence. 
i. To - 


and ſo grew more ſti firm, making but one ſubſtance. 
"OY ; | Bur net is Theory. 
(3. — — On a ſtiff gale | 
The Theban ſwan extends his wings. Denham. 
(4) How ſtiF is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, have ingenious feelin | 
Of my huge ſorrows! Better I were di Shakeſþ. 
(5.) We neither allow unmeet nor fe the ſtiſf defence of 


To STrpren. v. 4. [priftan, Sax.} 1. To make ſtiff ; to 


unto the Lord. 


1. wa 
prick ; pungitias, Latin] The ſmalleſt of freſh-water 
fiſh 


A little fiſh called a ſticHebag, without ſcales, hath his body 
fenced with ſeveral prickles. Walton's Angler. 


STicKLER. 3. from ſtickle.] 1. A ſideſman to fencers ; 


a ſecond to a duelliſt; one who ſtands to judge a combat. 
2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 
(1.) Baſilius came to part them, the ſtickers authority being 
unable to perſuade cholerick hearers ; and part them he did. 
Sidney. 
Baſilius, the judge, appointed ſticllers and trumpets, whom 
the others ſhould obey. Sidney. 
Our former chiefs, like ſtichlers of the war, | 
Firſt fought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe: 
The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but made a noiſe. Dryden. 
(2.) Quercetanus, though the grand ſtickler for the tria 


prima, has this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs of diamonds, 
Boyle. 


The inferior tribe of common women have, in moſt reins, 


been the profeſſed ſtictlers for ſuch as have ated againſt the true 


intereſt of the ngtion. Addiſox's Freebolder. 
The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt ſticklers 
againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Swift. 
All place themſelves in the liſt of the national church, though 
4 Swift. 


nous.” - 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, and with a 
| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


ſtifur, Iflandick; /tijf, Dutch.] 1. Rigid ; inflexible ; 
reſiſting flexure ; not flaccid ; not limber ; not eafily 
flexible; not pliant. 2. Not ſoft ; not giving way; not 
fluid; not eaſily yielding to the touch. 3. Strong; not 


5. Obſtinate; pertinacious. 6, Harſh ; not written with 
eaſe; conſtrained. 7. Formal; rigorous in certain cere- 
monies ; not diſengaged in behaviour; ſtarched ; affet- 
ed. 8. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean ſtrongly main- 


(1.) — They riſing on ftzF pinions, tower 

The mid aerial K , , "EY 

The nies robe 

Hung yy looſe, or ſtiff with mazy gold. 
(2.) Still leſs and leſs my boilin Hints flow; | 

And I grow ſtiſf as cooling metals do. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

Mingling with that — liquor, they were wholly incorporate, 


Milton. 
Thomſon. 


unneceflary cuſtom heretofore received. Hooker. 
ield to others when there is cauſe ; but it is a ſhame to ſtand 


Taylor. 


Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. re 
(3.) — This is tiff news. Shateſs. 


make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 2. To make torpid. 
(1.) —— When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
$t:Fen the finews, fammon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard-favour'd 4: of Shak. H. V. 
He ffiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
2 Chron, XxXXv. 13. 
The poor, by them diſrob d, naked lie, 
Veil'd with no other covering but the ſky; 


; — 
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SF 2: 
'd to i ning froſts, and drenching ſhowers, 


E 
ich thicken'd air from her black boſom pours. Sandys. 
Her eyes grow fliffen'd, and with ſulphur burn. Dryden. 
(2.) Her fig ning gret, 
Who ſaw her children ſlaughter d all at once, Re Os 
Was dull to mine. Dryden and Lee. 


To STIFFEN. v. #. 1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to 
become unpliant. 2. To grow hard ; to be hardened. 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; to grow obſti- 
nate. | 
(1.) Aghaſt, aſtomiſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with fear, 
I ſtood ; like briſtles roſe my „i ning hair. Dryden. 
Fix'd in aftoniſhment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and fifens yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, yin of wrath. Addiſon's Cato. 
2.) The tender foil, then fifenng by degrees, 
Sher Nom the bounded earth hk — bg ſeas. Dryden. 
 (4.) —— Some ſouls, we fee, | 
Grow hard and fiffer with adverſity. Dryden. 
STIFFHEA'RTED. adj. i and heart.] Obſtinate ; ſtub- 
born; contumacious. 


They are impudent children, and ſiſbeartedl. Exel. ii. 


ST1rFLy. adv. [from ti.] Rigidly ; inflexibly ; ſtub- 


bornly. 
In 3 divine, it is ſtill maintained frfly, that they have 
no fliffnecked force. Hooker. 
I commended them that ſtood ſo fifl, for the Lord. 2 Ear. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to root, the 
2 of the ſap and the ſoftneſs of the ſtalk making the bough, 
ing overloaden and not fiflp upheld, to weigh down. Bac-n. 
ST1'FFNECKED. adj. [tif and neck.] Stubborn; obſti- 
nate ; contumacious, | | 
An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over ſuch an arm 
as ſhould tread — all that — before them on foot, bas, 


lay on the ground all the fiffneck Stenſer. 


ed. 
This fiifinect'd pride, nor art nor force can bend, 

| Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. Denham. 

Sri'rrN ESS. 2. . [from i.] 1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; 

hardneſs; ineptitude to bend. 2. Ineptitude to. motion ; 

torpidneſs. 3. Tenſion; not laxity. 4. Obſtinacy ; 

ſtubbornneſs ; contumaciouſneſs. 5. Unpleaſing forma- 

lity; conſtraint. 6. Rigorouſneſs ; harfhnefs. 7. Manner 

of writing, not eaſy but harſh and conſtrained. 

(.) The fifneſs and dryneſs of iron to melt, muſt be hol- 

by moiſtening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtubborn and in- 

flexible; and the puniſhment of that ftifine/s is one branch of 


the allegory. L' Eftrange. 
(a) The pillars of this frame grow weak, | 
My ſmews flacken, and an icy Kies 1 | 
Benumbs my blood. Denham. 


_ - (3+) To try new ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their eaſe or ftiffneſs notes. yden. 
(4-) The vices of old age have the fifineſs of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteſt time to learn in, ſo the unfitneſs of it to unlearn 
will be found much greater. 85 ; South's Sermons. 

Firmneſs or 4 e of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but ſubmiſſion to prejudice. | Locle. 

Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt ſtzFne/s; being 

generally the moſt fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 
(5.) All this religion fat eaſily upon him, without any of that 
ſtiffneſs and conſtraint, any of thoſe forbidding appearances 
which diſparage the actions of the fincerely pious. + Atterbury. 
(6.) There fill f pang wan with thoſe moſt joyous ſights ; 
But ſpeak no word to her of theſe ſad plights, 


Which her too conſtant ſtiFreſs doth conſtrain. Spenſer. 


(7.) Rules and critical obſervations improve a good genius, 25 


where nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too ſerupulous; 
for that will introduce a /tiFneſs and affectation, which are utterly 
abhorrent from all good writing. Felton. 
To ST1'FLE. v. 4. [eſtoufer, Fren.} 1. To oppreſs or kill by 
cloſeneſs of air; to ſuffocate. 2. To keep 5 3 to hinder 
from emiſſion. 3. To extinguiſh by hindering communi- 


\ 


3 
5. To ſuppreſs; to conceal, 6. To ſuppreſs artfully or 
fraudulently, | | She 
(1.) Where have you been broiling ? 
Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger | 
Cou'd not be wedg'd in more; I am ſtifled : 


With the mere rankneſs of their joy. Shakeſþ. 
Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree 

No more avails than breath againſt the wind; 

Blown ſtifling back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 


That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room for 
the //zfling ſteams of the coals to be received into it. Boyle. 
Stifled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies. Dryden. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and warm, as 
almoſt to fine them with care; and all on a ſudden, te cold 
regimen 1s in vogue. | | Baker. 
I took my leave, being half ſtifled with the cloſeneſs of the 
room, Swifts Account of Partridge's Deitb. 
(2.) Whilſt bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranſmit- 
ting this or that ſort of rays more copiouſly than the reſt, they 
ſtop and ſtifle in themſelves the rays which they do not reflect or 
tranſnit. | Newton's O ticks. 
(4.) Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with chearfulneſs 
for ſtifling a civil war in its birth. Addiſon's Freeholder.. 
(5.) If't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 
That I may ever after fifle me. Otua,'s Orfhan. 
(6.) Theſe coneluſions have been acknowledged by the diſpu- 
ters themſelves, till with labour and ſtudy they had ſ7zfed their 
firſt convictions. | Rogers. 
On theſe two pillars will our faith for ever ſtand, firm and 
unmoveable, againſt all attempts; whether of vain philoſophy, 
to better the doctrine, or of vainer criticiſm, to corrupt or ſifle 


the evidence. | Waterland. 
You excel in the art of ſtifi:g and concealing your reſent- 
ment. Swift. 


STVGMA. 3. J [stigma, Lat] 1. A brand; a mark with 
a hot iron. 2. A mark of infamy. 
STIGMA'TICAL, } adj. [from s/igma.] Branded or marked 
STI'GMATICK. with ſome token of infamy. 
Thou'rt like a foul miſhapen ſtignatich, 


Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided. Shakeſp. 
He is deformet!, crooked, old and ere, 

Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind, | 

Stigmatical in making, worſe in mind. | Shakeſp. 


To STi'GMATIZ*. v a. [ ſtigmatiſer, French, from ſtigma.] 
To mark with a brand ; to diſgrace with a note of re- 
roach. 5 | 

: Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it with greater 
honeſty than men of the world; becauſe the former in reading 
have been uſed to find virtue extolled and vice ſtig matized,. 
while the latter have ſeen vice triumphant and virtue diſcounte- 
nanced. | Addiſon. 

Sour enthuſiaſts affect to ſtigmatixe the fineſt and moſt elegant 
authors both ancient and modern, as dangervuus to religion. 

| Addiſon's Freebolder. 

The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, and whoever _ 

vVviolates them ſtigmatixed by publick cenſure. So. ſt. 

"Oy 2 adj. from 5:ile.) Belonging to the ſtile of a 
bas. 

At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is London's latitude, . 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the ſtilar line. Moxon. 

STILE. 2. / ſrtizele, from pergan, Sixon, to climb. ] 1. 
A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure to another. 2; 
[Szile, Fr.] A pin to caſt the ſhadow in a ſun-dial. This 
ſhould rather be Ayle. 
(1.) There comes my maſter and another gentleman from 
6 over the ſiile this way. Shakeſþ. 
they draw ſeveral ways, they be ready to hang themſclves 

L' Eftra:.ge. 


upon every gate or ſtile they come at. 

| — The little ſtrutting pile, 
You ſee juſt by the church - yard ſtile. Swift, 

(2.) Erect the ſtile perpendicularly over the: ſubſtilar line, ſo 

to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 

the pole of your place. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 


cation, 4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means. STILE'T TO, n. /. Italian; «tilet, French.) A imal} dagger, 


1 
of which the blade is not edged but round, with a ſharp 
oint. | 
When a ſenator ſhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, who 
entering into the ſenate-houſe, ſhould affault him as an enemy 


to the ſtate; and ſtabbing him with ſtilettoes, leave him to be 
torn by others. Hakewill on Providence. 


7; STILL. 2. a. [frillan, Saxon; tillen, Dutch.) 1. To 


filence ; to make filent. 2. To quiet; to appeaſe, 3. To 
make motionleſs. 
(1.) —— Ls this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear'd abroad, 


That with his name the mothers /7i/l their babes? Sbateſp. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon.the main, 

Then glafly ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 

The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarely curl'd, 

And a dead filence /ti1/'4 the wat'ry world. Pope. 


(2.) In all refrainings of anger, it is the beſt remedy to make 
a man's ſelf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come; but that he foreſees a time for it, and ſo to /t:// himſelf 
in the mean time, and reſerve it. Bacon. 
(3.) He having a full ſway over the water, had power to till 
and compole it, as well as to move and diſturb it. Woodward. 
STiLL. adj. [stil, Dutch. ] 1. Silent; uttering no noiſe. 
It is well obſerved by Junius, that , is the ſound com- 
manding ſilence. 2. Quiet; calm. 3. Motionlels. 
(1.) We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
Tis old but true, ſtill ſwine eat all the draugh, 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. | Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obcdient to thy will; 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 


Shakeſp. 


At thy command was /ti/l, | Addiſon, 
(2.) ———— Atm when he ſpied 

Thus in ſtill waves of deep delight to wade, 

Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cry'd. 


Spenſer. 

Frome hence my lines and I depart, "gs 
I to my loft ſtill walks, they to my heart; 8 
to the nurſe, they to the child of art. Donne. 
Religious pleaſure inoves gently, and therefore conſtantly. It 
Joes not affect by rapture, but is like the pleaſure of health, 
which is /t and fober. 5 South. 
Hope quickens all the ſtil! parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her moſt remiſs and indolent hours. Addiſon. 
Silius Italicus has repreſented it as a very gentle and ſtill river, 


in the beautiful deſcription he has given of it. Addiſon. 
How all things liſten, while thy muſe complains ; 
Such ſilence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 5 - 
In ſome ſtill ev'ning, when the whitp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
6.) Gvrecia fit ſtill, but with no ſtill penſiveneſs. Sidney. 


Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceiveable 
diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our minds 
tollow in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as we find in the 
hands of clocks. | 25 Locke. 

That, in this ſtate of ignorance, we ſhort-fighted creatures 
might not miſtake true felicity, we are endowed with a power to 


are not ſutficiently aſſured, | | 
This ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill; 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel. | 
STILL. 2. / Calm; ſilence. | 
Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor foreſt, 
Doth all the winter time, at ſti/l of midnight, | 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shakeſp. 
He had never any jealouſy with his father, which might give 
occaſion of altering court or council upon the change ; but all 
things paſſed in a 12 | | Bacon Henry VII. 
STILL. adv. [rville, Saxon.] 1. To this time; till now. 
2. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding. 5 In an encreaſing 
degree. 4. Always; ever; continually. 5. After that. 
6. In continuance. | 


(.. ) It hath been anciently reported, and is ſtill received, that 


| ſuſpend any particular deſire. This is ſtanding till where we 


Pope. 


8 T I 


extreme applauſes of great multitudes have fo rarified the air, 


that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon. 
—nou, O maten! 
Here dying to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 
Cajeta „till the place is called from thee, 
J he nurſe of great ZEneas' infancy. Dryden's An. 


(2.) The deire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde- 
cencies that lefſen his reputation; he is ſtill afraid leit any of his 
actions mould be tirown away in private. . Addiſon. 

(3.) As God ſemetimes addreſſes himſelf in this manner to 
the hearts of men; fo, if the heart will receive ſuch motions by 
a ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and /t:/l 
more and more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively we 
conſider, the more perfectly ſtill ſhall we know them. Atterb. 


(4-) Unleſs God trom heaven did by viſion /ti/l ſhew them 
what to do, they might do nothing. | 


| Hooker. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my foul ; 
My ſoul, the father ; and theſe two beget 
A generation of. till breeding thoughts. Shakeſp. 


Whom the diſeaſe of talking ſtill once poſſeſſeth, he can never 
hold his peace. Ben. Johnſon, 
He told them, that if their king were ſtill abſent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Dawes on Ireland, 
Chymiſts would be rich, if they could ſtill do in great quanti- 
ties, what they have ſometimes done in little. Boyle. 
Trade begets trade, and people 7 much where many go 
eets, 


are already gone: ſo men run ſtill to a crowd in the 
though only to lee. | 


| Temple. 

The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more, 
Bond is but one; but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 
(5-) In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being compelled 


to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repented, and kept ſtill the of- 
fice of preaching the goſpel. * Whitgifte. 
(6.) I with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, 
Saying, what want you ? 
STILL. =. /. [from diſtil.] 
alembick. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckets are moiſt alchimy ; 
The ſtill of his refining mold, 
Minting the garden into gold. | Cleavelang. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, + 
the vapour which aſcends out of the ſtill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour from 
the candle to the ſtill. Newton's Opticks. 
This fragrant ſpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaſt 
aromatick, by a cold ſtill, with a heat not exceeding that of 
ſummer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To STILL. v. 4. [from di/til.) To diſtil; to extract or ope- 
rate upon by diſtillation. _ 

To STILL. v. . [tillo, Latin.) To drop; to fall in drops. 
Out of uſe. _ | 
His ſceptre gainſt the ground he threw, | 

And tears ſtill d from him which-mov'd all the crew. Chapm 
Short thick ſobs, whole thund'ring volleys float, | 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, ſtill'à out of her breaſt, 
That ever bubbling ſpring. 
STILLAT1I'TiOUS. 


drawn by a ſtill. 


Shakeſp. King John. 
A veſſel for diſtillation ; an 


| Crajſhaw. 
adj. [atillatitius, Lat.] Falling in drops; 


 STYLLATORY. 2. /. [from till or distil.] 1. An alembick; 


a veſſel] in which diſtillation is performed. 2, The room 
In which ſtills are placed ; laboratory. 
(1.) In all ſtillatories the vapour is turned back upon itſelf, 
by the encounter of the ſides of the ſtillatary. Bacon. 
(2.) All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ſtillatories, 
ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. Watton's Architecture. 
Theſe are nature's ſtillatories, in whoſe caverns the aſcending 
vapours are congealed to that univerſal aquavitz, that good freſh 
water.. | More againft Atheiſm. 
ST1LLBORN. adj. [ till and born.) Born lifeleſs; dead in 


1 


- Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be ſtillborn; and that we now poſſeſt 
The utmoſt man of expectation; we are 
A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king g 
Many caſualties were but matter of ſenſe, as whether a child 


. 


Shakeſp. 


were abortive „ Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar d, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd ; 
The ſlillborn ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfe& on the falt'ring tongue. 
I know a trick to make you thrive ; 
O, tis a quaint device 
Your ſtilborn poems ſhall revive, | ; 
And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. Sawift. 
ST1i'LLICIDE. =. /. [stillicidium, Latin.) A ſucceſhon of 
drops. 


Dryden, 


The fiillicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 


will draw themſelves into ſmall thread, becauſe they will not 
diſcontinue. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
| ST1LL1c1'pious. adj. [from «tillicide.] Falling in drops. 
Cryſtal is found fometimes in rocks, and in ſome places not 
unlike the ſtirious or fillicidious dependencies of ice. Brown. 
ST1LLING. 2 /. [from still.] 1. The act of ſtilling. 2. A 
ſtand for caſks. : 
STrLLNEss. #. / [from 5:ill.) 1. Calm; quiet; filence ; 
freedom from noiſe. 2, Habitual ſilence; taciturnity. 
(1.) How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we fit, and let the founds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſt and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
When black clouds draw down the lab'ring ſkies, 
And horrid fill eſs firſt invades the ear; 
And in that ſilence we the tempeſt fear. 


Shakefp. 


coaſt, has prepared the reader by Cajeta's funeral and the /i//- 
neſs of the night. Dryden. 
If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next door may eſcape, by the 
ſtillneſs of the weather. ny 
| 25 The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth 85 
The world hath noted. Shaleſp. Othello. 
STILL STAND. 2 /. [still and stand.] Abſence of motion. 
The tide fwell'd up unto his height, 
Then makes a ſtillſiand, running neither way. 
STi'LLY. adv. [from till 
Calmly ; not tumultuouſly. | 
(1.) From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds. Shakeſþ. H. V. 
ST1LTSs. 2. ſ. [styltor, Swediſh; selten, Dutch ; rreœlcan.] 
Supports on which boys raiſe themſelves when they 
walk. . 
Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they muſt put themſelves upon ſtilts, Howwel's Eng. Tears. 


Shakeſp. 
1. Silently ; not loudly, 2. 


The heron and fuch like fowl live of fiſhes, walk on long 


ſtilts like the people in the marſhes. 

Men muſt not walk upon ſtilts. 

To STIMULATE. v. a. [timulo, Latin.] 

2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyſick.] To excite a quick ſenſation, with a de- 
rivation towards the part. | 

(3-) Extreme cold ſtimulates, producing firſt a rigour, and 


More againſt Atheiſm. 
L' Eftrange. 


then a glowing heat; thoſe things which ſtimulate in the extreme 


degree excite pain. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
Some medicines lubricate, and others both lubricate and 


_ ſtimulate. . x Sharp. 
 STIMuLa'TION. #. /. [stimulatio, Latin.] Excitement ; 
pungency. 


Some per ſons, from the ſecret ſtimulatious of vanity or envy, 


deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by whole- 


fale. | Watts on the Mind, 
To STING. 2. a. preterite, I Hung, or Hang: participle 
paſſive /ang, and fung. [reingan, Saxon; fungen, ſore 


pricked, Iſlandick.] 1. To pierce or wound with a point 


2. To pain 


darted out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions, 
acutely. | 


1. To prick, 


TT 
(1.) The ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry 


bank, 
With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth fling a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. ? 
That frakes and vipers fling and tranſmit their miſchief by 
the tail, is not eaſily to be jultified, the poiſon lying about the 


 Shakefþ, 


teeth, and communicated by the bite. 
(2. His unkindneſs i 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear right, 
To his doghearted daughters: theſe things ſting him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. 
No more I wave | 
To prove the hero.—Slander flings the brave. Pope. 
— The ſſt ing ing laſh apply. | Poje. 
STING. #./. [from the verb.] 1. A ſharp point with which 
ſome animals are armed, and which is commonly veno- 
mous. 2. Any thing that gives pain, 3. The point in 
the laſt verſe. 4. Remorſe of conſcience. | 
(1.) Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miſtaken for 
their ſting. Bac. Nat. Hijt. 
His rapier was a hornet's ing, 
It was a very dangerous thing; 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the king, 
It would be long in healing. Drayton. 
(2.) The Jews receiving this book originally with ſuch fing 
in it, ſhews that the authority was high. Forbes. 
(3.) It is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor the ſeeming 
contradiction of a poor antitheſis. Dryden. 
STINOGIL Y. adv. | from ſtingy. 
STINGINEsSS- 2 / [trom /tingy.] 
neſs ; niggardlineſs. 


Brown. 


Shaikeſ} . 


Covetouſly, _ 
Avarice ; covetouſ- 


_ Dryden. STi'nGLEss. adj. from fting.] Having no ſting. 
Virgil, to heighten the horrour of ZEneas' paſſing by this 


He hugs this viper when he thinks it ſtingleſre. 

| Decay. of Pie ty. 

ST1'NGo. n. /. [from the ſharpneſs of the taſte.] Old 
beer. A cant word. 

ST1I'NGY. adj. A low cant word. In this word, with 
its derivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Cove- 
tous; niggardly; avaricious. | 

A flingy narrow-hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten, 

f | | L' Eftranze. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to beſpeak his friends to engage him to lay a- 
fide that ſtingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

| | | Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bull, 

To STINK. v. ». preterite I funk or Hank [pemian, Sax. 
ftincken, Dutch.} To emit an offenfive ſmell, common- 
ly a ſmell of putrefaction. 

John, it will be Hinbing law for his breath. Shakeſþ. 
When the children of Ammon ſaw that they ſtark before 
David, they ſent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. X. 6, 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a naſty ſt:uk- 
ing goat ? L Eftrange. 
Moſt of ſmells want names; ſweet and ſtinking ſerve our 
turn for theſe ideas, which is little more than to call them plea-- 


ſing and diſpleaſing. | | Locke. 
Chloris, this coſtly way to ſtink give o'er, | 
"Tis throwing ſweet into a common ſhore ; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be, 
Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy fweets, they ſtinł cf thee. 
l Granville, 


Sri Ek. 7. /. [from the verb] Offenſive ſmell. 
Thoſe flimks which the noſtrils ſtraight abher are not moſt 
pernicious, but ſuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man's 
body, and fo betray the ſpirits. Eac. Nat. Hiſt, 
They. ſhare a fin ; and ſuch proportions fall, 


That, like a ſtink, 'tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d'ye think ? 
If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink, Pate. 


STUNKARD. 2. . [from fink. | 
fellow. 

STINKER. 2. J. from ink.] 
fend by the ſmell. 


A mean ſtinking paltry | 


Something intended to ot 


1 
The air may be purified by burning of ſtinkpots or ſtin ers in 
contagious lanes. | Harvey. 
STIUNKINGLY. adv. [from ffinting.] With a ſtink. 
Can'| thou believe thy living is a life, 
So ſtinkingly depending? 
ST1NKeoT. /. [Ain and por.] 
tion offenſive to the ſmell]. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, eſpecially in 
cloſe places, by burning of ſtini/ ots. Harvey. 

To STINT. v. a. [ flynta, Swed. ftunta, Iſlandick.] To 
bound; to limit; to confine ; to reſtrain ; to ſtop. 

The reaſon hereof is the end which he hath propoſed, and 
the law whereby his wiſdom hath ſtinted the effects of his pow- 
er in ſuch ſort, that it doth not work infinitely, but correipon- 

dently unto that end for which it worketh. Hooker. 
Then hopeleſs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief, 


An artificial compoſi- 


Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtrife. Spenſer. 
Nature wiſely ſtints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight. Dryden. 


| I ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of the curſe up- 
on the earth, or /?;xt it only to the production of weeds, but 
give it its full ſcope in an univerſal dimunition of the fruitful - 
nels of the earth. Woodward. 
A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be fo poor in his attributes, 
ſo ſtinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope to con- 
ceal his perjury from his notice. Addiſon. 


ST1i'pT1Cx. 
Shakeſp. STiUPTICAL, 


| friptich, we applied them. 
To STIPULATE. v. n. [ fipulor, Lat. ffipuler, Fr.] To 


STieULa'rion. 2. 


3 


That valour thus triumphant I behold, 


* 


Which after all its danger and brave toil, 


Deſerves no honour from the gods or men. 
adj. rum,. Having the power to 

ſtaunch blood; aftringent. This by ana- 
logy ſhould be written 2 

There is a ſour /?i#tick ſalt diffuſed through the earth, which 
paſſing a concoction in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From ſpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glaſſes, having gently abſtracted the whole, there re- 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and ſtiptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a 
yellowiſh colour, _ Boyle. 

In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils ready dipt in the royal 
Wiſem. Surg. 


cbwer. 


contract; to bargain ; to ſer@ terms. 

The Romans very much neglected their maritime affairs; for 
they /tipulated with the Carthaginians to furniſh them with ſhips 
for tranſport and war. Arbuthn. 

ſtipulation, Fr. from fipulatre.] 
Bargain. 


We promiſe obediently to keep all God's commandments ; 


the hopes given by the goſpel depend on our performance of that 
ſtipulation. Rogers. 


Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not ſupport STiPULa'ToR. 2 One who contracts or bargains, 


double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one third are not 
extremely ſtinted in neceſſaries. | Swift. 
She tits them in their meals, and is very ſcrupulous of 
what they eat and drink, and tells them how many fine ſhapes 
ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled in her time for want of ſuch care. Law. 
STiNnT. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. Limit; bound; re- 
ſtraint. 2 A proportion; a quantity aſſigned. 

(1.) We muſt come at the length to ſome pauſe : for if every 
thing were to be deſired for ſome other without any ſtint, there 
could be no certain end propoſed unto our actions, we ſhould 
go on we know not whither, | Hooker. 

The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, and black ha- 
bits, are the uſual ſtints of common huſbands. Dryden. 

(2.) Touching the ſtint or meaſure thereof, rites and cere- 


monies, and other external things of the like nature, being 


hurtful unto the church, either in reſpect ot their quality, or in 
regard of their number; in the former there could be no doubt 
or difficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. Hooker. 
Our ſtint of woe 
Is common ; every day, a failor's wite, | 
The matters of ſome merchant, and the merchant 


Have juſt our theme of woe. Shaleſp. 
He that gave the hint, | 

This letter for to print, 

Muſt alſo pay the ſtint. Denham. 


How much wine drink you in a day? my ſtint in company is 
a pint at noon. Swift. 


STIPEND. x. /. L ftipendium, Latin.] Wages; ſettled 


ay. | | 
PT All the earth, 
Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries ; 
People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. Ben. Johnſon. 
St. Paul's zeal was expreſſed in preaching without any offer- 


ings or ſtipend. | Taylor. 
STiPE'NDIARY. adj. ( flipendiarius, Lat.] Receiving ſa- 
laries; performing any ſervice for a ſtated price. 
His t ſti; endiary prelates came with 


pointed horfemen not half full. 
Place rectories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ſerved only by ſtipendiary curates. Swift. 
STipe'nDIarY. n , | flipendiaire, Fr. fipendiarius, Lat.] 
One who performs any ſervice for a ſettled payment. 
This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the king 
whereof is a kind of /tipendtary unto the Turk. Abbot. 
—  — [f thou art become | 
A tyrant's vile ſtitendiary, with grief 


* of evil ap- 
xolless Hift. 


To STIR. v. a. [rrvinian, Saxon; fooren, Dutch.] 1. 
To move ; to remove from its place. 2. To agitate ; 
to bring into debate. 3. To incite ; to inſtigate; to a- 
nimate. 4. To raiſe ; to excite, 5. To 8TIR up. To 
incite ; to animate ; to inſtigate by inflaming the paſli- 
ons. 6. To STik wp. To put in action; to excite; to 
quicken. 1 "JP 
1.) My foot never yet in five days been able to ſei 
S. as it —_ lifted. 9 of Ted 
Other ſpirits ED 
Shoot through their tracts, and diſtant muſcles fill: 
This fov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, 
 Reftrains or ſends his miniſters abroad, 
Swift and obedient to his high command, | 
They fiir a finger, or they lift a hand, Blackmore. 
(2.) Preſerve the right of thy place, but fir not queſtions of 
juriſdiction, and rather aſſume thy right in ſilence than voice it 
with claims. one Bacon. 
One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of 
weight than many caſes to the contrary, wherein the queſtion 
was not flirred ; yea, even though it ſhould be firred, and the 
contrary affirmed. | Hale. 
(3-) With him is come the mother queen ; 
And Ate flirring him to blood and ſtrife. 
If you flir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
| Nettor next beheld b 
The ſubile Pylian orator range up and downe the field, 
Embattelling his men at armes, and ffirring all to blowes. 
C 


(4-) The ſoldiers love her brother's memory; 
And for her fake ſome mutiny will fir. Dryden. 
(5-) This would ſeem a dangerous commiſſion, and ready to 
ſtir up all the Iriſh in rebellion. Spenſer's Ireland. 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown, | 
That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Stired Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenſer. 
The words of Judas were very good, and able to fir them 
up to valour. | 22. Maccab. xiv. 17. 
Having overcome and thruſt him out of his kingdom, he 
 flirred up the Chriſtians and Numidians againft him. Mnolles. 
The vigorous ſpirit of Montroſe ſirred him uh to make ſome 
attempt, whether he had any help or no. 
The improving of his own parts and 
ſo notable a defign. a 


Shakefp. 


. . ir him ap to 
ore — Mcbeſim 


ter 


Clarendon. 
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Robe. 


xiv. 9. 


Stirs up among the looſe unletter'd hinds. Milton. 
To ftir up vigdur in him, employ him in ſome conſtant 
bodily labour. ; Locke, 
The uſe of the paſſions is to ſtir up the mind, and put it up- 
on action, to awake the underſtanding and to enforce — 
a 1. 
To STIR. v. u. 1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the 
place ; to change place. 2. To bein motion ; not to be 
fill ; to paſs from inactivity to motion. 3. To become 
the object of notice. 4. To riſe in the morning. This 
is a colloquial and familiar uſe. | | 
(x) No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe. Spenſer. 
had the ſemblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the falſehood: of which would have been mani- 
feſt 2s ſoon as they ſhould move from the place where they were, 
and from whence they were not to ſtir. Clarendon. 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy, who fan- 
_ cies himſelf to be glaſs, and fo is afraid of ſtirrixg ; or tak- 
ing himſelf tobe wax, dares not let the ſun ſhine upon him. 
The j of all knows every different degree of 
improvement om theſe weak ſtirrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themſelves into regular 
purpoſes, to the laſt entire conſummation of a os habit. 
f have any ſ — abs 2 
3-) 1 happen to have any ſuperior er, they fan- 
* 2 to talk freely upon every thing that firs or 
appears. | Watts. 
(4.) If the gentlewoman that attends the general's wife be 
rring, tell her, there's one Caſſio entreats of her a little fa- 
vour of ſpeech. Shakeſp. Othello. 
STR. 7. /. [ far, Runick, a battle; yas, noiſe, Welſh. ] 
1. Tumult; buſtle. 2. Commotion ; publick diſturb- 


ance ; tumultuous diſorder ; ſeditious uproar. 3. Agi- 


tation of thoughts; conflicting paſhon. 
(1.) What halloing and what fir is this to-day ? 

Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. Sbaleſp. 

Tumultuous ſtirs upon this ſtrife enſue. Drayton. 

He hath ſpun a fair thread, to make all this ſtir for ſuch a 
neceſſity as no man ever denied. Bp. Bramball. 
| Tell, faid the ſoldier, miſerable fir, 6. 

Why all theſe words, this clamour and this ſtir, 

Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day ? Denham. 

The great ſtirs of the diſputing world are but the conflicts of 
the humours. Glanv. 


Aer all this ſir about them they are good for nothing. = 
| on. 


Confider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and ſpecies, how 
few words we have yet ſettled definitions of. Locke. 
Silence is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt accuſa- 
tions; ſince it s from a kind of numbneſs or ſtupidity of 
(ci an abſolute dominion obtained by fin over the 
ſoul, ſo that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain or make a 


* Whenſoever the earl ſhall die, all thoſe lands are to come 
unto her majeſty ; he is like to make a foul fir there, though 
of himſelf of no power, yet through ſupportance of ſome o- 
thers who lie in the wind. Spenſer f Ireland. 
He did make theſe gtirs, grieving that the name of Chriſt was 
at all brought into thoſe parts. Abbot. 
— * — ſome ſtirs raiſed by his unnatural ſons in 
England, he de out of Ireland without a blow. Davies. 
"i „ thou hear ſt what tir onearth, ' 
Satan from hell 'ſcap'd through the darkſome gulf 
Hach rais'd in — 5 and how diſturb d ; 
This night the human pair. 
(3.) — He did k 
The deck, with glove or hat, or 


hief, 


architecture and their ornaments. | 


South's Serm. To STITCH. wv. . 


— 
fade, follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a 


„ as the ſtirs and fits of 1 mind 
Could beſt expreſs how flow his foul ſaild on, . 
How ſwift his ſhip. Shale. Cymb. 


CT: 4 
Still waving 


y coming ; it 87K ous. adj. [from fliria, Lat.] Reſembling icicles. 


Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome places not 


much unlike the 5triows or ſtillicidious dependencies of ice. 


Brown's Fulg. Err. 


STIRP. n./. { flirps, Lat.] Race; family; generation. 
Not uſed. 


Sundry nations got footing in that land, of which there yet 
remain divers great families and sf:rps. Spenſer. 

Democracies are leſs ſubject to ſedition than when there are 
stirps of nobles. : | Bacon, 
All nations of might and fame reſorted hither ; of whom ws 
have ſome tips and little tribes with us at this day. Rca 


STrxRER. Þ. / from ffir.] 1. One who is in motion; 
one who puts in motion. 


2. A riſer in the morning, 
3. An inciter; an inſtigator, 4. SrIRRER vp. An 
inciter ; an inſtigator. 


(.) Come on; give me your hand, fir ; an early irrer. 


Shakeſp. 

(4-) A perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere but in the © 
dies only, by reaſon of the ſun's neighbourhood, the life and 
s5tirrer up of nature in a perpetual activity. Raleigh. 
Will it not reflect on thy character, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; a ſtirrer ap of quarrels betwixt thy neighbours ? 
| Y Ar buthnot. 


STi'RRUP. 2. /. [pritzenap, rvinap, from pe1xzan, Saxon, to 


climb, and nap, à cord.] An iron hoop ſuſpended by a 
ftrap, in which the horſeman ſets his foot when he mounts 
Neither is his manner cf mounting unſeemly, though he lack 
stirrups ; for in his getting up, his horſe is till going, where- 
by he gaineth way: and therefore the stirrup was called ſo in 


ſcorn, as it were a ſtay to get up, being derived of the old Eng- 
liſh word 


3 which is to get up, or mount. Spenſer. 
thou not kiſs'd my hand, and held my stirrup ? 
Shakeſp. 
His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, the 3tirrups of 2 
| kindred, | Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
| My friend, judge not me, 
Thou ſeeft I judge not thee. : 
Between the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I aſk d, mercy I found. Camden Remains. 
At this the knight began to chear up, 
And raifing up himſelf on st:rrup, | 
Cry'd out Vidtoria, . Hudibras. 


To STITCH. . a. [ flicke, Daniſh ; ſticten, Dutch ] 1. 


To ſew, to work with a needle on any thing. 2. To 

join; to unite, generally with ſome degree of elumſineſs 

or inaccuracy. 3. To STiTCH up. To mend what was 
rent. 

(2.) Having -stitched together theſe animadverſions touching 

| | | Wotton. 

(3-) It is in your hand as well to stitch up his life again, as 

it was before to rent it. Sidney. 

I with a needle and thread 5titch'4 up the artery and the 

wound. : VPiſeman . Surgery. 

To practiſe needlework. 


STiTCH. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. A pals of the needle 


and thread through any thing, 2. [From peician, Sax. 


A ſharp lancinating pain. 3. A link of yarn in knitting. 
| + In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows or ridges. 5. 
In 


the quoted line alluſion is made to a knit ſtock. 
if you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf into 


renegado. Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 

"A ſimple bloody ſputation of the lungs is di d "6.4 a 
pleuriſy, which is ever painful, and attended with a gtitch. 

| | — Har v. on Conſump. 

(3.) There fell TE * in his ſtocking, Metteux. 


S T O 
(A.) Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 


And turn'd up stitches orderly. Chapm. Iliads. 
(5.) A titch-fall'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 

Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw, 
For an old grandam ape. | Dryden. 
STi/TCHERY. x. /. [from ftitch.] Needlework. In contempt. 
Come lay aſide your stitchery; play the idle houſewife with 
me this afternoon. Shakeſp. Othello. 
STi/TCHworT. 3. /. [anthemis.] Camomile. Ainſw. 


STi'Tay. =. /. [ [/tedie, Iflandick ; pris, hard, Saxon.“ 


An anvil; the iron body on which the ſmith forges his 
Work. | | 
My imaginations are as foul] 


As Vulcan's stithy. Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 


To ST1VE. v. a. [Suppoſed of the ſame original with ftew.] 


1. To ſtuff up cloſe. 2. To make hot or ſultry. 
(.) You would admire, if you ſaw them stive it in their 


Sands Journey. 


8. 
( 2.) His chamber was commonly stived with friends or ſuitors 
of one kind or other. | Wotton. 
STIVER. #./. [Dutch.] A Dutch coin about the value 
of a halfpenny. 
SToar. 3. J. A ſmall ſtinking animal. 
Sto'can. n. /. [Iriſh; ſtocht, Erſe.] An attendant; a 
wallet-boy ; one who runs at a horſeman's foot; a horſe- 
boy. Not in uſe. | 8 
He holdeth himſelf a leman, and ſcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of a peaſant ; but thenceforth becom- 
eth an horſeboy, or a stocah to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to 
his ſword, and the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. 
STocca'po. 2. / ¶ ſtoccato, from ſtocco, a rapier, Italian. ] 
A thruft with the rapier. 

You ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, occado s, and I know 
not what.  Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Vindſor. 
STOCK. . /. ſrroc, Saxon; ftock, 
1. The trunk; the body of a plant. 2. The trunk 

into which a graft is inſerted. 3. A log; a poſt. 4. A 
man proverbially ſtupid. 5 The handle of any thing. 
6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 7. [Stocco, 
a rapier, Italian.] A thruſt ; a ſtoccado. 8. Some- 
thing made of linen ; a cravat ; a cloſe neckcloth. An- 
ciently a cover for the legs. 9. A'race ; a lineage; a fa- 
mily. 10. The principal ; capital ſtore ; fund already 
provided. 11. Quantity; ſtore ; body. 12. A fund eſta- 
bliſhed by the government, of which the value riſes and 
falls by artifce or chance. | 
4.) — That furious beaſt 

His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, | 

Strikes in the ſtock, ne thence can be releas'd. Spenſer. 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will ſprout 

again, though the root wax old in the earth, and the ſtock die in 


the ground. Fob, xiv. 8. 
8525 The eion over-ruleth the ſtock quite ; and the ſtock is 
paſſive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the graft. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear ; | 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, | 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root. Pore. 
(3.) That whey kept thy truth ſo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worlhipp'd ſtocks and ſtones, 
Forget not. Milton. 
Why all this fury? What's the matter, 
That oaks miſt come from Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ftupid gtocis be taught to flatter ? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France? Prior. 
(4.) What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint to tie, 
That neither I may ſpeak nor think at all, | | 
But like a ſtupid ſtock in ſilence die? _ Spenſer. 
While we admire N 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, | 
Shaheſp. 


Let's be no RRoicks, nor no ſtocks, 


turned in money or bullion. 


utch ; eſtoc, Fr.] 


lp 8 + 
(6.) Freſh ſupplies of ſhips, 1 5 
And ſuch as fitted hnce the fight had " 
Or new from stocks were fall'n into the road. Dryden. 
(7.) To ſee thee here, to ſee thee there; a thy 
puncto, thy ſtock, thy reverſe. hakeſp 
(8.) His lackey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey 
boot-hoſe on the other. Sbaleſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
(9.) Say what noch he ſprings of .— 
— The noble houſe of Marcius. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
His early virtues to that ancient sock 


Gave as much honour as from thence he took. Waller. 
be like ſhall ſing | 

All propheſy, that of the royal fock 

Of David, fo I name this king, ſhall riſe 

A ſon, the woman's ſeed. Miltom. 
Thou haſt ſeen one world begin, and end, | 

And man, as from a ſecond ſtock, proceed. Milton. 

To no human ſtock . 
We owe this fierce unkindneſs ; but the rock, 
That cloven rock produc'd thee. Faller. 


Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy ſtock 
From Dardanus ; but in ſome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucaſus thee bred. _ Denham. 
(10.) Prodigal men | 
Feel not their own ſtock waſting. Ben. Johnſon's Catal. 
Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign; ſo the soch of the kingdom 
ſhall yearly increaſe ; for then the balance of trade muſt be re- 
| Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

A king, againſt a ſtorm, muſt foreſee to a convenient stock of 
treaſure. | | Bacon. 

'Tis the place where God promiſes and delights to diſpenſe 
larger proportions of his favour, that he may fix a mark of 
honour on his ſanctuary, and recommend it to the ſons of men, 
upon the ſtock of their own intereſt as well as his own glor 


South. 
Some honour of your own acquire; 
Add to that ſtock, which juſtly we beſtow, 
Of thoſe bleſt ſhades to whom you all things owe. 


Dryden. 
Yet was ſhe not profuſe ; but fear d to waſte, ONT 
And wiſely manag'd that the ſtock might laſt; 
That all might be ſupply d, and ſhe not grieve, 
When crouds appear'd, ſhe had not to relieve ; 
Which to prevent, ſhe ſtill increas'd her ſtore 
Laid up, and ſpar'd, that ſhe might give the more. Dryden. 
—— Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffick drive: 


All is the ſtate s, the ſtate provides for all. Dryden's Georg. 
Nor do thoſe ills on fingle bodies prey; 

But oftner bring the notion to decay, 

And ſweep the preſent flock and future hope away. Dryden. 


If parents die without actually transferring their right to ano- 
ther, why does it not return to the common flock of mankind ? 

When we brought it out it took ſuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it ſwelled almoſt twice as big as before ; and it 


was perhaps on this gtocł of air that it lived a minute longer 


the ſecond time. Addiſon on Italy. 
Be ready to 2 and glad to diſtribute, by ſetting apart 
ſomething out of thy flock for the uſe of ſome charities. 
| | | Atterbury. 
of thoſe ſtars, which our imperfe& eye 
Has doom'd and fix' d to one eternal ſky, | 
Each by a native flock of honour great, 
May dart ftrong influence, and diffuſe kind heat. Prior. 
They had law-ſuits; but though they ſpent their income, 
they never mortgaged the sfock. Arbuthuot. 
She has divided part of her eftate them, that every 


one may be charitable out of their own tocł, and each of them 


take it in their turns to provide for the poor and ſick of the pa- 

riſh. , hs | Law. 

(11.) He pa to himſelf no ſmall ſtoct᷑ of fame in fu- 
ture ages, in bei Free SE 

| Arbuthnot. 

(12.) An artificial wealth of funds and ſtocks was in the 

hands of thoſe who had been plundering thepublick. Swift. 


0 


0 


Stateſman and patriot ply alike the facks, (1.) —— Fetch forth the fte: 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. As I have life and hogour, there ſhall he fit till noon. 
To STock. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtore; to fill 3 ; | | Shakeſp. 
ſufficiently. 2. To lay up in ſtore ; as, he ſtocks what he , Tom is whipt from tything to tything, ſtock-puniſh'd, and 
cannot uſe, 3. To put in the ſtocks. See STocks. 4. = 3 1 — K 8 
n 1 being faſt 85 ar e ks OO OT je Fae" -4 
(r.) If a man will commit ſuch rules to his memory, and * Erving from obeying the determination of 
Jn _ wy : _ E 2 — — r - = his mind, ifit would transfer his 1 to another place. Locke. 
; 1 de. Joie gros rb. adj. ¶ Aoct and ſtill.] Motionleſs as logs. 
I 5-4, 2h Soul A Our perachers nad} frckfil fn the pulpit, and wit not fo 
Manur'd the abs, and ſtoct'd the fruitful plain. Dryden. much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermon. Addiſon. 
The world begun to be ſtac ted with „and human in- vo : : Page r N _ the 3 
duſtry drained thoſe uninhabitable places. | Burnet. gnirying the or body ot a tree. 16/. Cama. 
— and rivers are by — ſupplies continually 2 STOL = {| Am 21 82 veſt. 
with water. Woodw. er all a ole ſhe did throw | 
(3.) Cal! not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king, As one that inly mourned. f Spenſer, 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 
You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew 9 0 3 white wp gk the matrons wear. Dryden, 
Againſt the grace and perſon of m | roLE. e preterite of Steal. | 
Stocking his meſſenger. : 'Shakeſp. K. Lear. A factor 2 a gem — Pope. 
(4.) The wild boar not only ſpoils her branches, but ſtocks S Tol EN. Participle paſſive of ſteal. | | 
up her roots. Decay of Piety. Stolen waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant, 


STo'cx Dove. =. /. | palumbes.] Ringdove. 
Stackdoves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 


And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Dryden. 

STo'CxF18H. 2. /. | ſtockeviſeh, Dutch. ] Dried cod, ſo 
called from its hardneſs. | 

STOCKGI'LLYFLOWER. 2. /. [leucoium, Lat.] A plant, 


Miller. 
STo'cx1nc. 2. ſ. [The original word ſeems to be coc, 
whence /tocks, a priſon for the legs, Stock, in the old 
language, made the plural /tocken, which was uſed for a 
pair of ſtocks or covers for the legs. Stocten was in time 
taken for a ſingular, and pronounced /tocking, The like 
corruption has happened to chick, chicken, chickens.] The 
covering of the leg. | 
In his firſt approach before my lady he will come to her in 
yellow stockings, and tis a colour ſhe abhors. Shak. 
By the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, ſtockings, and 
money for his ſoldiers. | | Clarendon. 
_ Unleſs we ſhould expect that nature ſhould make jerkins and 
ſtockings grow out of the ground, what could ſhe do bettter than 
afford us ſo fit materials for cloathing as the wool of 2 
| More againſt Atheiſm. 
He ſpent half a ay to look for his odd oc ting, when he 
had them both upon a leg. wn, L' Eftrange. 
At am'rous Flavio is the ſtocking thrown, | 
That very night he longs to lie alone. P 


— 1 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſtineſs, without a 


ſhoe or ſtocking to their feet. Sift. 

ToSTO'CKING. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in ſtock. 
ings. 

ä . 


STo'cKJoBBER. 3. /. [ ſtock and job.] A low wretch who 
gets money by buying and ſelling ſhares in the funds. 
I!he ſtochjobber thus from *Change-alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; | 
Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here isa guinea to drink. 


Srockis k. adj. [from * Hard ; blockiſh. 


Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods: 

Since/nought ſo ſtock;/o, hard, and full of rage, 

But muſick for the time doth his nature. Shaleſp. 

 STo/cxLock. =. / | ſtack and lack.) Lock fixed in wood. 
There are locks for ſeveral as ſtreet-door-locks, 

called L chamber - door -locks, called fpring-locks, and 


; ; Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
 Stocxs. . /. [Commonly without 
iNG.] 1. Priſon for the legs. 2 
which ſhips are built, 


Sæwift. 


ſingular. 
k Wooden work upon 


© 


See STOCK- 


| a | Prov. ix. 17. 

STOLIDITY. #./. [ ſtolidus, Lat ftolidite, Fr.] Stupidity ; 
want of ſenſe. ” 

| Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile untractable fools, 
whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all arguments. Bentley, 


STO'MACH. ».. / [e/tomach, Fr. ſtomachus, Lat.] 1. The 
ventricle in which food is digeſted. 2. Appetite ; deſire 
of food. 3. Inclination ; liking, 4. [Stomachus, Lat.] 
Anger ; violence of temper. 5. Sullenneſs ; reſentment ; 
ſtubbornneſs. 6. Pride ; haughtineſs. 9 | 
(1.) If you're ſick at ſea, | 
Or ſtomach qualm d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſfemper. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This filthy ſimile, this beaſtly line, 3 | 
Quite turns my ſtomach. 
( 2.) — Tell me, what is't that takes from thee 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep ? 
ill fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ſtomach, and no food, 
Such are the poor in health ; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſtomach ; ſuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shaleſp. Hen. IV. 
As appetite or ſtomach to meat is a ſign of health in the body, 
ſo is this hunger in the ſoul a vital quality, an evidence of ſome 
life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the 
no manner of ſtomach, is a moſt _— prognoſtick. Ham. 
(3-) He which hath no ſtomach to this fight, ; 
Let him depart. 3 | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
The unuſual diſtance of time made it ſubje& to every man's 
note, that it was an act againſt his ſtomach, and put upon him 
by neceſſity of ſtate. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The very trade went againſt his ſtomach. L' Eſtrange. 
(4-) Diſdain he called was, and did diſdain 
To be fo call'd, and who fo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of ſtomach vain, 
His portance terrible, and ſtature tall. 
Is't near dinner time ? I would it were, 
That you might kill your ſtomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. Shaleſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior's ſtomach come. Butler. 


( 5.) Some of the chiefelt laity profeſſed with greater ſtomach 


Pope. 


Spenſer. 


their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better than 
ifh youy diſguiſed under a new form. Hooker. 
hey plainly ſaw, that when ſtomach doth ſtrive with wit, the 
match is not equal. . Hooker. 
1 the ape in wond”rous ſtomach wox, | 
y enco by the crafty fox. 8 Spenſer. 
That Ache ſhould ſuch hs bear 
1 _ ht not once in forty year. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
It ſtuck in the camel's ſtomach, that bulls ſhould be armed 


e 


o 
with horns, and that à creature of his fige ſhould be left defence - 


leſs. 0 L' Hrange. 
Not courage but ſtomach that makes people break rather than 

they will bend. ___ UEftrange. 
This fort of crying proceeding from pride, „ and 

ſtomach, the will, where the fault lies, muſt be bent. Locke. 
(6.) Arius, a ſubtile witted and 2 marvellous fair. 

man, was difcontented that one ſhould * before him in 


honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought hi 


If in deſert, becauſe 


through envy and ſtomach prone unto contradiftion, Hooker. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever 
Himſelf with princes. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


To STO'MACH. v. 4. | ſtomachor, Lat.] To alt ; to re- 
member with _— and malignity. 
Believe not al if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. Shahkeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Jonathan loved David, and the Ie applauded him; only 
Saul ſtomach d him, and therefore him. Halls Contemt!. 


The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to ſtomach the affront. 


A e. 

70 SrMAcRH. v. 2. To be angry — 
Let a man, though never fo juli ſe himſelf unto thoſe 
that are diſordered in their ways, and what one amongſt them 
commonly doth not ſtomach at ſuch contradiftion, ſtorm at re- 
proof, and hate ſuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 


STOMACHED. adj, [from ſtomach.] Filled with paſſions of 
3 


gh ſtomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 


81 rage 25 as the ſea, as fire. Shakeſp. 


| STO'MACHER. #, /. [from ftemach.] An ornamental co- 


vering worn by women on the breaſt. 
Golden quoifs and ſtomachers, 


For my lads to give their dears. Shakeſþ. Wi nt. Tale, 


Inſtead of a ſtomacher, a — of ſackcloth. / iii. 24. 
The lyrick lark and the grave ing dove, 

The ſparrow that neglects his life — 
The houſhold bird with the red tomacher. Donne. 


STO MACHPUL. adj. ¶ ſtomacho/us, Lat. ſtomach and full.] 
Bullen; * ; erſe. 


A ſtomachful boy put to Khool, the whole world could not 


| bring to pronounce the firſt letter. L' Eftrange 
ſtinate or ſtamachful crying ſhould not be ermitted, be 
cauſe it is another way of encouraging theſe paſſions which tis 
aur buſineſs to ſubdue. Locke. 
STO'MACHFULNesSs. z. f. [from ftomachful.] Stubborn- 


neſs; ſullenneſs; * 
STOMA'CHICAL. 
STOM a'CH1CK. - 

mach, 

An hypochondriack conſumption is an extenuation, occaſion - 
ed by an infarftion and obſtruftion of the ftomachick veſſels 
through melancholy humours. Hg. 

By a catarrh the ſtomacbical ferment is vitiated. F, 

STOM'CHICK, . J {from ſtomach.) A medicine for the 
ſtomach. 

ETO'MACHLESS. adj. [ from — and 4%. Being 
without appetite. 


STO'MACHOUS. @dj. [from /temach.] Stout | gry 3 ſa]- STONE. ad}. 


len; obſtinate. Obſolete. 


That ſtranger — preſence came, 
And goodly but nought again 
Him — as courteſy ; 
But with ſtern locks. and ſtomachous diſdain, 
Gave * of 18228 udge and "Bw = ry Vain. St enfer. 
STOND. 3. r Hand. | 1. Polt ; tation. Obſolete. 
2. Stop ; 43 to 3 
(J.) on th other fide, th aſſieged caſtle's ward: 
Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did maghtily maintain. 
 (2.) There be not 


| Spenſer. 


nor reſtiveneſs in a. man's nature; 


but ber wn his mind keep way with the wheels of his for- S TONEBREAE. „ V | ſaxifraga 1 An berb. 


Bacen's Hay,. 


STONE. 1. J. | ſtains, Gothick; ran, Saxon; /zeen, STO'N £ CHATTER. 1. J. [ ruberra, Lativ. ] A bird. 


Duteh.] 1, Stones are bodies infipid, hard, not ductile 


- cryſtal and the gems. 


[ ftomachique, French.) Relating to 
ſtomach ; pertaining to the ſto- 


all _ and ſtood ſtoze ſtill with amazement. 
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or malleable, nor ſoluble in water. Waodw, Meth. Fof. 
— Stones are, the ſofter and the harder. Of the ſofter tones 
are, 1. The foliaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibrole, 
as the aſbeſtus. 3. The granulated, as the gypſum. Of 
the harder /tones are, 1. The e ſtone, as limeſtone. 
2. The ſemi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pellucid, as 
Hill's Mat. Med. 2. Piece of ſtone 
cut for building. 3. Gem; precious ſtone. 4. Any thing 
made of ftone. ” Calculous concretion in the kidneys 
or bladder ; the ideale arifing from a calculus. 6. The 
caſe which in ſome fruits contains the ſeed, and is itſelf 
contained in the fruit. 7. Teſticle. 8. A weight con- 
taining fourteen pounds. A ſtone of meat is eight pounds. 
9 A funeral monument. 10. It is taken for a ſtate of 
torpidneſs and inſenfibility. 11. STowE is uſed by way 
of exaggeration. 12. To leave no STONE wnturned. To do 
every thing · that can be done for the production or promo- 
tion of any effect. 
(1. ) Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he choſe, 


And fits them to his fling. Comley. 
Relentleſs time defiroymg power, 

Whom ſtore and braſs obey. - | Parnel. 
(2.) * I go to church, and ſee the holy edifice of 

And not ink me ſtrait of dang'rous rocks! Sbaleſp. 

The Engliſh uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pier. Hoyward. 
(3-) I thought I ſaw | 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalu'd jewels. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


(4. Lend me a looking-glaſs ; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtaxe, | 
Why then ſhe lives. Sbaleſp. 


A ſpecifick remedy for — of the ſtone I take to 
ROE uſe of alehoof-ale K . 


A gentleman fuppoſed his difficulty in urini A 
eman wages. 


the | 
471 To make fruits without core or ſtaue is a * 
on. 

(8.) Does Wood think that we will ſell him a ſtoze of wool 
for his counters ? Sawift. 

(9- Should ſome relenting eye 

Glance on the ſtone where our cold — 4 Pope. 
bw] I have not yet forgot myſelf Pope. 


What need jou be lg boiſf'rous rough ? 
1 will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone till. Shakeſp. X. Jobn. 
And there lies Whacum b ſp ide, _ 
Stone dead, N d. _- Hudibras. 
* fellow held his breath, and lng fone fill — 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and | 
h for ſtone dead. 
he cottages having taken a country-dance together, 2 been 


yin be 


(12.) Women, that /eft no ſtone unturn'd 
In which the cauſe might be concern'd, | 
Brought in their<hildren's ſpoons and whiſtles, | 
| Hudibras. 


To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols. 

He crimes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone | 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, Dryden. 

Made of ſtone. | 
e Shateſd. 
e ſhe bought E no feal'd quarts. 
To STONE. v. 4. , from the noun.] 1. To pelt or beat or | 
kill with ſtones. 2. To harden. 


(1.) Theſe pegple be almoſt ready to flone me. I. xvii. 4 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment unknown to the Jewiſh laws, 


F ni = for blaſ- 


Stet hens's Sermons. 
425 On perjur d woman ! thou do'ſt long my heart; 
l 
A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice. . Othello. 
b. 


Linſevor! 


Ainſworth. 


| $8: 
STo'ntcray. n / A diltemper in hawks, i 
STo'ne O. . /. A fort of tree. Stonecrop tree 18 2 
beautiful tree, but not common. Mortimer. 
Sronzeurrzz. . /. from ſtoxe and cutrer.] One whoſe 


on 
— — At this fight 
ny be _ is turn d to ſtone; and while tis mine, 
t tony. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
I will clear their ſenſes dark, 0 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtony hearts 


trade is to hew ſtones. FT To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milton. 
A ſtonecutter's man had the veſiculz of his lungs ſo ſtuffed Indi tense, clad in — guiſe, | 
with duſt, that, in cutting, the knife went as if through a heap All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 
of ſand. | Derham's Phyfico-Theology. For how can {tony bowels melt, 
My proſecutor provided me a monument at the ſtonecutter s, In thoſe who never pity feli? Sau iſt. 
and would have erected it in the pariſh - church. : Swift. $7000. The preterite of To fand. 
STo'nereRN. =. J A plant. Ainſworth, Adam, at the news, 
STO'NEFLY. #. /. An inſect. Ainſworth. Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtcod. Milton. 


STo'NEFRUIT. 2. , ( ſtone and fruit.) 
the ſeed is covered with a hard ſhell enveloped in the 
pulp. | 

We gathered ri icocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 

from which we . ome other ſorts of ſtonefruit. Boyle. 

STo'neHawk. n. /. [/ithsfalco, Latin.) A kind of hawk. 

| Ainſeworth. 
| STo'nenorsE. 2. , | tone and horſe. ] A horſe not caſ- 
trated, | | 

Where there is moſt arable land, ſtaneborſes or geldings are 

more neceſſary. Mortimer i Huſbandry. 

Srolxgerir. = /. [/tone and pit.] A quarry ; a pit where 
ſtones are dug. 

There's one found in a ſtoref:t. VPoodward. 
SronvETIT CR. 2. [from ſtone and pitch] Hard inſpiſſated 
pitch. = #5 

The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as ſtoxe- 
pitch. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

STo'NePLOVER. #. / [plarvialis cinerea.) A bird. Ai. 

STo'NeSMICKLE. #./. (maſcinata.) A bird. Ainſw. 

| STo'nework. =. /. | ſtone and work.] Building of ſtone. 

| They make two walls with flat ſtones, and fill the —_—_— 

| earth, and ſo they continue the ſtozewwork. = ortimer. 

STo/n1ness. 2. , [from stay.] 1. The quality of having 


many ſtones. 2. Hardneis of mind. 

(i.) The name Hexton owes its original to the eſs of 

the place. ; Hearne. 
Small gravel or ſtonineſi is found therein. Mortimer. 
(2.) He hath ſome ſtoxyneſs at the bottom. Hammond. 


STo'ny. adj. [from tone] 1. Made of ſtone. 2. Abound- 
ing with tones. 3. Petrifick. 4. Hard; inflexible ; un- 
relenting. Es : 
(1.) Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakeſp. F. Cæſ. 
With love's light wings 15 I o'erperch theſe walls; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. Sh, . Rom. & Jul. 


Fruit of which STOOL. z. /. [sols, Gothick ; 


rrol, Saxon; toe}, Dutch.) 
1. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed from a chair. 


2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 3. STooL of Re- 
pentance, or cutty tool, in the kirks of Scotland, is ſome- 
what analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above the 
congregation. In ſome places there may be a ſeatinit; 
but it is generally without, and the perſon ſtands therein 
who has been guilty of fornication, for three Sundays, in 
the forenoon ; and after ſermon is called upon by name 
and ſurname, the beadle or kirk- officer bringing the offen- 
der, if refractory, forwards to his poſt ; and then the 
preacher proceeds to admonition. Here too are ſet to 


publick view adulterers ; only theſe are habited in a 
coarſe canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaſtick veſt, 


with a hood to it, which they call the ſack or ſackcloth, 
and that every Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 
(.) If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, with a 


back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for a ſingle perſon 
without a back. 


Watits's Logick, 
Thou fearful fool, | 
Why takeſt not of the fame fruit of gold? 
Ne fitteſt down on that ſame filver ftoo!, | 
To reſt thy weary perſon in the ſhadow cold? Spenſer. 


Now which were wiſe, and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma fits between two tools : | 


The more ſhe reads, the more perplext. Prior. 


(.) There be medicines that move coole, and not urine; 


ſome other urine, and not tools : thoſe that purge by o/, are 
ſuch as enter net all, or little, into the meſentery veins ; but 
either at the firſt are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe are afterwards 
rejected by the meſentery veins, and ſo turn likewiſe downwards 
to the guts. Bacon Nat. Hift. 

The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of contraction 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elſe one would have a 
continual needing of going to sfool. Arbuthuct on Aliments. 

(3-) Unequal and unreaſonable judgment of things brings 


— Nor flept the winds many a great man to the ſtool of repe-.tance. L* Eftrange. 
Within their tony caves, but ruſh'd abroad STOOLBALL, #.f, [tool and ball ] A play where balls are 
ſtony | | 
From the four hinges of 2 2 and fell driven Rm ſtool to ſtool, | 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe tallefl pines, While Betty dances on the green | 
zough rooted deep as high and ſturdieſt oaks, And Suſan * Stoolball ſeen. 5 | Prov. 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, Fe STOOP. v. ». {rrupian, Saxon; tauypen, Dutch.] 1. 
Or torn up ſheer. | | | Milion's Par. Reg. To bend down - to bend forward. 2. To lean forward 
i | And t — the ſoi 2 — s 3 Virgil. 9 Pan Age 2 to ons to 8 
1 c SORE "I - ® 4: 40 deſcend from rank or dignity. 5. To yield; to 
The /tony „ ay 8 2 Dryden. be mferiour, 6. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; 
ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be only water petrified, or con- 0 . 5 * come down on 17 as a falcon. 
verted into theſe ſparry or ſtony icicles, Woodward, 8. To alight from the wing. 9. To fink to a lower 
F Be us ace. 5 
11 38 live with us. Milton. (z.) Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
(.] Now let the dart of ſenſeleſs cold and sfooped toward the earth. ä Raleigh. 
| Pierce to my heart, and paſs through every ſide. Ctenſer. (2.) When Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent to Artaxerxes, 
(A.] The ſtory hard of too many patrons not Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Iſmenias let fall his ring 
touched with any Rig. this caſe. 1 Hooker. to —_—_— and, soping for that, was thought bona his 
u art come to anſwer - ' adoration. | tillingfleet. 
A ſtony ad an inhuman wretch | | He / ing open'd my left fide, and took 5 
Uncapable of ity. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. From thence a rib. 55 Milion. 
Eight yards of uneven is threeſcore and ten miles (3-) I am the fon of Henry the Fifth, 


2-foot with me, and the /tony hearted villains know it. Shake. 


Who made the dauphin and the French to 5t00p. Shakeſp. 


STo/opINGLY. 


Sx Wo 


| Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, 
And 1wept the riches of the world from fa; 
Yet too“ d to Rome, lets wealthy, but more 2 Dryden. 
(4.) Where men of great wealth stogp to huſbandry, it mul- 
tipheth riches exceedingly. Bacon. 
He that condeſcended ſo far, and 5toofed fo low, to invite and 
to bring us to Heaven, will not refule us a gracious reception 
there. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
( 5.) Death his death-wound ſhall then receive, 


And 5toop inglorious. Milton. 
— I beſe are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. Addi ſon. 


(6.) They, whoſe authority is required unto the ſatisfying 
of your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit ſuch con- 


courſe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 


being once ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all 

men and to conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far /?oop as to hold 

themſelves in ſuſpence from _—_ any effect upon you, till 

ſome diſputer can perſuade you to be obedient. Hooker. 
(7.) The bird of Jove /toop'd from his airy tour, 


2 bottle-glaſs, and ſtop the glaſs cloſe with wax. 


ST 0 

Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, | 
And ſtopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 
(6.) Every bold ſinner, when about to engage in the com- 
miſſion of any known fin, ſhould arreſt his confidence, and ſtop 
the execution. of his purpoſe with this queſtion : Do I believe 
that God has denounced death to ſuch a practice, or do I not 4 
South. 
(7.) He, on occaſion of ſtopping my play, did me a good 
office at court, by repreſenting it as long ago deſigned. Dryden. 
(3.) In inſtruments of ſtrings, if you ſtop a ſtring high, 
whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the ſound is more treble, 
but yet more dead. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(9.) Smiteevery fenced city, ſtop all wells of water, and mar 
with ſtones. | 2 Kings, iii. 19. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtopjed their ears, that 
ſhould not hear. Zech. vii. 11. 
A hawk's bell, the holes ſtopped up, hang by a thread within 
Bacon. 


Bacon. 


His majeſty ſto ped a leak that did much harm. 
us in the body. Bacon. 


Stoppings and ſuffocations are d 


Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milton. They firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to ſtop my mouth 

(8.) - Satan ready now or force my conſent. : King Charles. 

To ſtoop with wearied wings and willing feet, Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood is 

On the bare outſide of this world. | Milton. good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately the 

Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, vein ſhould be ſtopped. : BE Arbuthnot. 

And ſtoop with cloſing pinions from above. Dryden, (10.) Mountains of ice that ſtop th imagin'd way. Milton. 

(9.) ———— Cow ring low | To STOP. v. 2. 1. To ceaſe to go forward. 2. To ceaſe 

With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. Milton. from any courſe of action. 5 0 | 
Sroor. 2. / [from the verb.] 1. Act of ſtooping ; incli- "IR Some commotion 
nation downward. 2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and ftarts ; 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 4. [Sroppa, Saxon; Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 

Stoope, Dutch.) A veſſel of liquor. Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtrait | 
2 Can any loyal ſubject ſee Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


With patience ſuch a ſtoop from tovereignty ? 


An ocean pour'd upon a narrow brook ? Dryden. 
(3.) Now will I wander through the air, 
Mount, make a ſtoop at ev'ry fair. Waller. 


An eagle made a ſtoop at him in the middle of his exaltation, 
and carried him away. L' Eftrange. 
( 4.) Come, lieutenant, I have a ſtoop of wine; and here 

without are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meaſure 
to the health of Othello. | Shakeſp. 

There's nothing more in me, fir, but may be ſqueez'd out 
without racking, only a ſtoop or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevail, 

Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, 

Ragouſts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. King. 

ady. | from stooping. | With inclination 
downwards. , | 
Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk ſtoopingly, and raiſe 

- himſelf from benches with laborious geſture. VPotton. 


To STOP. v. a. [estouper, Fr. stoppare, Ital. tappen, Dutch.] 
1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 2. To hinder from 
ſueceſſive operation. 3. To hinder from any change of 
| Rate, whether to better or worſe. 4. To hinder from 
action or practice. 5. To put an end to the motion or 
action of any thing; to intercept. 6. To repreſs ; to 
| ſuſpend. 7. To ſuppreſs. 8. To regulate muſical ſtrings. 
with the fingers. . To cloſe any aperture. 10. To ob- 
ſtruct; to encumber. 
(1.) ——— From the oracle 
| They wilPbring all; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had 


Shall ſtop or ſpur me. | Shakeſp. 
(2.) Can any drefles find a way 

To ſtop th* approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin'd face ? Dorſet. 


(4.) Friend, tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. | Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
As the truth of Chriſt is in me, no man ſhall r 
boaſting. | 2 Cor. xi. 10, 
(J.) Almon falls, pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant 
. war ; | 


Sror. =. J [from the verb.] 


me of this 


When men purſue their thoughts of tpace, they at the 
confines of al as if ſpace . — there 2 an a * Locke. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, Ty 
Stop ſhort, nor ſtruggle through, | Gay. 
(2.) Encroachments are made by degrees from one ſtep to an- 
other ; and the beſt time to ſtop is at the beginning. Leſlep. 
1. Ceſſation of progreſſive 
motion. 2. Hinderance of progreſs ; obſtruction; act of 
ſtopping. 3. Repreſſion ; hinderance of operation. 4. 
Ceſſation of action. 5. Interruption. 6. Prohibition of 
{ale. 7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle ; impediment. 


8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind muſick are re- 


gulated. 9. Regulation of muſical chords by the fingers. 
10. The act of applying the ſtops in muſick. 11. A 
point in writing, by which ſentences are diſtinguiſhed. 
(1.) Thought's the ſlave of time, and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 


Muſt have a ſtop. Shakeſd. 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 

Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 

Her at his riſe, at his full op | 

Packs and ſhuts up her gawdy ſhop. Cleaveland. 

A lion, ranging * his „made a ſtop on a ſudden at a 
hideous yelling noiſe, which ſtartled him. L' Eftrange. 

(2.) In weak and tender minds we little know what miſery 


this ſtrit opinion would breed, befides the ſtops it would make 
in the whole courſe of all mens lives and actions. Hooker. 
gates pad not — for A communication between 
ci its ſu as daily appears by the ſtops and 
embarraſſes of coaches near both theſe * 7 | 1 
My praiſe the aw 2 
And thou great hero, greateſt y name, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking fate, 

And, by delays, to put a ſtap to fate. en's An. 
Occult qualities put a ſtop to the improvement of natural phi- 
loſophy, and there! ore have been rejected. Newton's Opt. 
Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the money 
goes larger, and in that circuit more ſtops, ſo that the returns 
. 8 
Female zeal, thou i good a principle, i 
we may believe the French atone often put a ſtop to the 
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proceedings of their kings, which might have ended in 2 reform- 
—— Ti ſtep towards the maſtery of Poon, 
3-) Tis a great ma our to give 
33 and ſhut them up in ſilence. | — 
(4.) Look you to the guard to- night: 
Let's teach ourſel ves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to outſport diſcretion. 
(5.) Thou art full of love and 3 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath; 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more. Shaleſp. 
(6.) If they ſhould a war, they foreſee the conſumption 
France muſt fall into by the /top of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. Tempi 
(72.7 proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpight 
And fierce diſdain to be affronted ſo, 
Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all her might, 
That ſtop out of the way to overthrow. 
On indeed they went: but Ol not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers d their headlong courſe. Damel. 
Blefſed be that God who cat rubs, ſtops, and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiſſion of ſuch a — 
South. 
So melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us with zeal to oppoſe 
ſome ſtop to the riſing torrent, and check this overflowing of 
ungodlineſs. | Rogers. 
(8.) You would play upon me, you would ſeem to know my 


Spenſer. 


ſtops; you would pluck out the heart of my myſtery. Shakeſp. 
| Bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment are fo well commingl'd, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound —_—_ ſhe pleaſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Had work, and reſted not ; the ſolemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop. Milton. 


The ſound 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ; and who moy'd 
Their ſtops, and chords, was ſeen ; his volant touch 
Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 25 
Fled, and purfu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. Milton. 
A variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their harps, and of 
ſtops on their tibiz ; which ſhews the little foundation that ſuch 


writers have gone upon, who, from a ſhort paſſage in a claſſick 


author, have determined the preciſe ſhape of the ancient muſical 


_ inſtruments, with the exact number of their pipes, ſtrings, and 


fiops. Addiſon on Italy. 
(9-) The further a ftring is ſtrained, the leſs ſu ining 
goeth to à note; for it 1 good winding of a ſtring before 
it will make any note at all: and in the ſtops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the leſs diſtance is between the frets. Bacon. 
| WM — Th' organ-ſound a time ſurvives the ſtop, 
fore it doth the dying note 
( 21.) Even the iron- pointed pen, 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears nals from the eyes 
Of the flinty deſtinies, 
Would have learn'd a ſofter ſtyle, 
And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 
His life's ſweet ſtory by the haſte LE 
Of a cruel flop all-plac'd. | Craſhaw. 
Sro' reo ck. 3. [op and cock. ] A pipe made to let out 
1 * ſtopped by a turning cock. 
o man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like ſome paralytick or fool ; the tongue being as a ſtopcock to 
the air, till upon its removal the ſpittle is driven away. 


Grew's Coſmol. 


STO'PGAP. 3. /. [from top and gap. ] Something ſubſtituted ; 

a temporary expedient. | 5 

STo'pPaGE. 2. . [from top.] The act of ſtopping; the 
1 og mo_ a 

s are a e of circulation by too great a weight 

the heart, and + = od 7 2 

*. e page of a cough, or ſpitting, increaſes phlegm in the 


Sror rr, or Stopper. n. J [from op.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veſſel is filled up. 


Locke. 


ive up. Daniel Civil War. > 


Hoyer on the Humour. 
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Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon 
ground, fill not full, but leave ſome air; for if the liquor come 
cloſe to the topple, it cannot flower. Bacon. 

There were no ſhuts or ſtopples made for the ears, that any 
loud or ſharp noiſe might awaken it, as alſo a ſoft and gentle 
murmur provoke it to ſleep. Ray on the Creation. 


Shakeſd. STO'RAXTREE. . /. [syrax, Latin.) 1, A plant. Miller. 


2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. | 
(2.) I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh, as galba- 
num, and ſweet ſtorax. Eccluf. xxiv. 1 iy 


STORE. z. /. [Ar, in old Swediſh and Runick, is much, 


and is prefixed to other words to intend their ſignification ; 
for, Daniſh; foor, Iſlandick, is great. The Teutonick 
dialects nearer to Engliſh ſcem not to have retained this 
word.] 1. Large number; large quantity ; plenty. 
2. A ſtock accumulated; a ſupply hoarded. 3. The 
ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard. 4. Storehouſe ; 
magazine. 

(1.) The ſhips are fraught with ſtore of victuals, and good 


quantity of treaſure. Bacon. 
None yet, but ſtore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, 
Of all things tranſitory and vain, when ſin | | 
With vanity had fill'd the works of men. Milton, 


Jove, grant me length of life, and. years good ſtore 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
(2.) — We liv'd | | 
Supine amidſt our flowing ſtore, 
We ſlept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more, 

—— Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreſs of the vocal frame : : 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred ſtore 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds. 

Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores : 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 

How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought ? | 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. Aadiſon. 
Their minds are richly fi 
With philoſophick ſtores. 5 Thomſon. 
(.) Is not this laid up in ſtore with me, and ſealeFup among 
my treaſures # | Deut. xxx. 34 

(4.) — Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 

Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 


Dryden 


Dryden. 


To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey d. Milton. 
STORE. adj. Hoarded ; laid up ; accumulated. 1 
What floods of tieaſure have flowed into Europe by that 


action, fo that the cauſe of Chriſtendom is raiſed ſince twenty 
times told: of this treaſure the gold was accumulate and ſtore 
treaſure; but the filver is ſtill growing. Bacon's Holy War. 


STORE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh ; to 
repleniſh. 2. To ſtock againſt a future time. 3. To lay 
up ; to hoard. 
(.) Wile Plato ſaid the world with men was ſtor d, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt; | 

Her mind with thouſand virtues ſtor d; 
Fler pow'r with boundleſs joy confeſt, 
Her perſon only not ador'd. | Prior. 
(2.) Some wete of opinion that it were beſt to ſtay where 
they were, until more aid and ſtore of victuals were come; but 
others ſaid the enemy were but barely fored with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knolles's Hiftory. 
One having fored a pond of four acres with carps, ten ch, and 
other fiſh, and only put in two ſinall pikes, at ſeven years end, 
upan the draught, not one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown 
to an exceſſive bigneſs. 3 
The mind reflects on its own operations about tlie 1teas got 

by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new ſet oi den; 
which I call ideas of refle&ion. | Loc ke. 

| To fore the veſſel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rocks and roſy wine, 7 | 
And life- ſuſtaining bread. Pope's Odi. 
(3-) Let the main part of the corn be a common ſtock, la. 
in and ſtored up, and then delivered out in proportion. £#95- 


S 1.0 


STO'REHOUSE. # / { fore and bhouje.) 1. Magazine; 
treaſury ; place in which things are hoarded and repofited 


ladantiy craved favour from above, let it be a queſtion what we 
ſhould render unto God for his 


S T O 


eſent calamities, againſt the form and tempeſt whereof we all 


bleſſings, univerſally, ſenſibly 
" Hooker. 


ainſt a time of uſe. 2. A great maſs repoſited. Eg 
| Mn) By us it is willingly conf:ſſed, that the — of God _ extraordinarily 3 1 T * | 
is a — abounding with ineſtimable treaſures of wiſdom * * STORM. v. 4. [from the noun. o attack by open 
and know in many kinds over and above thi in this force. | | 

kind prey neceſary. : | _ Hooker... From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 
Suffer us to famiſh, and their /torebouſes cramm'd with grain They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town. Dryden. 
Sbaleſp. Coriol. There the brazen tow'r was form d of old, ; 

When Jave deſcended in almighty gold. Pope. 


Joſeph opened all the ſtorehouſes, and fold unto the Egyp- 
tians. | Gen. xli. 56. 


To theſe high pow'rs a ſtorehouſe doth pertain, 


To STORM. v. 2. 1. To raiſe tempeſts. 2. To rage; to 
- fume ; to be loudly angry. 3 


(1.) So now he ſlorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 


Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay; 
Which in the ſoul, ev'n after death, remain, So now his bluſtering blaſt each coalt doth' ſcoure. Spenſer. 
And no Lethean flood can waſh away. Davies. (2.) — Hoarſe, and all in rage, | 
My heart hath been a forehouſe long of things As mock'd they florm. Milton's Par. Loft. 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtrange events. Milton. When you return, the maſter forms, the lady ſcolds. Swift. 
The image of God was reſplendent in man's ical under- While thus they rail, and ſcold, and form, | 
ſtanding, r e & of the ſoul, in which are treaſured up It paſſes but for common form. - Swift, 
the rules of action and the ſeeds of morality. South. SroR ur. adj. [from form.] 1. Tempeſtuous. 2. Vio- 
As many different ſounds as can be made by ſingle articulati- Jent ; paſſionate. 3 
ons, ſo many letters there are in the ſtorebonſe of nature. Hold. (1. ) Bello wing clouds burſt with a formy ſound, 
(2.) They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, And with an armed winter ſtre w the ground, Addiſon. 
Of which a ſtoreboaſe did with her remain. Fairy Queen. The tender apples from their ts rent » 


STo'xeR. . /. [from ffore.] One who lays up. 
 Sto'ritD. adj. from flory. ] Furniſhed with ſtories; 
adorned with hiſtorical picturés. | 
—— Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale, 
And love the high embowed root, 
With antick pillar maſſy proof, 
And floried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light. 
Some y minion or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory d halls invade. Pope. 
Stork. * J. [pronc, Saxon; ciconia, Latin.] A bird of 
aſſage famous for the regularity of its departure.—Its 
k and legs are long and red.; it feeds upon ſerpents, 
frogs, and inſeQs : its plumage would be quite white, 
were nat the extremity of its wings, and alto ſome part 
of its head and thighs,” black: it fits for thirty days, and 


Ailton. 


* 


lays but four gps. they go away in the middle of Auguſt, 
and return in ſpring. Calmet. 
The ſtork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. Fer. 
Who did the ſtork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his on, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? Pope. 
STo'nx5p1LL. 3. J (geranium, Lat.] An herb. Ain /. 


STORM. 2. / | z/fform, Welſh; rropm, Saxon; form, 
Dutch ; forme, Italian.) 1. A tempeſt ; a commotion 
of the elements. 2. Aſſault on a fortified place. 3. 
Commotion ; ſedition; tumalt ; clamour; buſtle. 4. 
Affliction; calamity ; diſtreſs. 5. Violence; vehemence ; 
tumultuous force. 8 

(2.) O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, | 
Spenſer. 


Here may thy ſtorm-beat veſſel ſafely ride. 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, 

Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtor. Shakeſp. 
Then ſhe upſtays, mindleſs the while | 

Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flower, 

From her beſt ſo far and ſlorm ſo nigh. Milton, 
Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in form. | Milton. 
Then oy florms beat and rolls the main ; 

Oh! beat thoſe forms, and roll the ſeas in vain. Pope. 

(..) Ho by ſtorm the walls were won, 
Or how the victor fack'd and burnt the town. Dryden. 

19) 3 . 1 : Shake 

I will ſtir up in an . : 
0 poi 

Began to ſcold and raiſe up ſuch a form, 1 

That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. 8 j 
(4-) A brave man ſtruggling in the forms of fate. Pope. 


(5-) As oft as we are delivered from thoſe either imminent or 


ns 
STORY. . / ſpe&n, Saxon; forie, Dutch; foria, Ital 


By flormy ſhocks, muſt not negleRed lie. | ps. 
1. Hiſtory ; account of things paſt. 2. Small 
tale; petty narrative; account of a fingle incident. 3. 
An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 4 [pron, place, 
Saxon.] A floor; a flight of rooms, 

(r.) The fable of the dividing of the world between the 
three ſons of Saturn, aroſe from the true ſtory of the dividing 
of the earth between the three brethren, the ſons of Noah. 


| : Raleigh, 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 

Fre my remembrance : now hear me relate IP 
My flory, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. Milton. 
The four great monarchies make the ſubje& of ancient fory, 
and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 
Matters of fact, concerning times, places, perſons, actions 
which depend upon flory, and the 1 of others, theſe 


things are not capable of being proved by ſuch ſcientiſical prin- 
ciples. 5 ee Wilkins 


Governments that once made ſuch a nciſe, as founded upon 


the deepeſt counſels and the ſtrongeſt force; yet by ſome light 


miſcarriage, which let in ruin upon them, are now ſo utterly 
extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name; nor are 
there the leaſt traces of them to be found, but only in f 


South. 
(2.) In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument 
erected bv the republick of Bern tells us the ffory of an Eng- 
liſhman not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addi. 
(3-) Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become 
A _— fory at a winter's fire, p 
5 ris her grandame. nu Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
This * ſome bold Greek or Britiſh ur 
 Beheld of old, what ffories had we heard 
Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feaſts, their revels, and their am'rous flames. Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her fory-books, which J 
full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor fervants who came 
to be ladies. I Swift. | 
(4) Avoid enormous heights of ſeven flories, and the con- 
trary fault of low diftended fronts. Wotton. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, | 
Might raiſe a houſe about two forties ; 


A lyrick ode would flate ; a catch 
Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Smit. 
To SrOHR Y. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To tell in hiſtory ; 
to relate. 2. To range one under another. | 
(1.) How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, ra- 
| . Ie Gem Santing. Shakeſp. mb. 
| "Tis not vain or fabulous : 
What the 


ht by th heav'nly muſe, 
per M & high ima | verſe, My 
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& * 
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Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles, Ti 
And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell. Mfton 
It is forred of the brazen Coloſſus, in the iſland of Rhodes 
that it was 5 


that no man c graſp one of them with both his 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear, 

To wound with floried griets the filial ear. Pate. 

(2.) Becauſe all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are of equal 


vity, or gradually placed or ff9r:ed according to the difference 
At concretion that can be ft y and 


arms. 


uppoſed to be naturall 
mechani 


ly made in ſuch a fluid, wuſt have a like ſtructure of 
its ſeveral parts; that is, either be all over of a fimilar gravity, 


or have the more ponderous parts nearer to its baſis. 
| 's Sermons. 


| | Bentlay 
STO'RYTELLER. . /. try and tell,] One who relates 
tales in converſation ; an hiſtorian, in contempt. . - 
In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeek a ſhare, CS 
And every fool will fancy he is there; 
Old forytellers too muſt pine and die, 
To fee their antiquated wit laid b 
Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, © | 
And griev'd to find herielf decay'd fo ſoon. Dryden. 
Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, dry, tedious 
orytellers. Ssauift's Polite Converſation. 
STOVE. 2. . [ tao, Tilandick, a fire - place; propoa, Saxon; 
etuve, French; ffove, Dutch.] 1. A hot-houſe; a place 
artificiallß made warm. 2. A place in which fire is 
made, and by which heat is communicated. 


(1. ) Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up ſuch fiſh 


with their nets as reſort thither for breathing, light on ſwallows 
eongealed in clods, of a flimy ſubſtance, and carrying them 

home to their fowes, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
\- Stoves, which could Autumn of cold Winter make, 
Fountains m Autumn to bring Winter back. 


RE. Beaumont's Pſyche. 
| The heat which ariſes out of the leſſer ſpiracles bring forth 

nitre and ſulphur ; ſome of which it affixes to the tops and ſides 
of the grottos, which are uſually fo hot as to ſerve for natural 
floves or ſweating-vaults. 1 


Woodward. 
The moſt proper place for unction is a ſtove. Wiſeman. 
(2.) If rhe | | 


fon prove exceedi1 iercing, in your great 
houſe kindle ſome A ane z and _—_ eos — — CE 
img, put them into a hole ſunk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the ſafeſt we. - F#Evehn. 
To STOVE. v. 4, [from the noun.) To keep warm in a 
| _ houſe artificially heated. PR 
For December, January, and the Jatter part of November, 
take ſuch things as are green all Winter; orange trees, lemon 
R and ſweet marj 


To whom complaining his unhappy Hound, 


Do'ſ tyrannize in eyery weaker part. Spenſer, 


— 


. 
5 


ubits high; the thumbs of it being ſo big, 


Wilkins. 


STou'TLy. ad. 


STou'TNess. 2. / 


To STOW. v. a. [ytcop, Saxon; foe, old Friſick, a place; 
 ffowen, Dutch, to lay up.) 


n warm demned to work in the mines. Addi ſon. 
. Be 1 Eng JBacon. The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from on ſhores, 

To STOUND. . #. unde, I grieved, Iſlandick.] 1. To And ſtow'd within its womb the naval ſtores. _ Pope. 

8 ſorro * 1 5 : : So grieves th* advent”rous merchant, when he throws 

FAW —_ All his long-toil'd-for treaſure his ſhip foxes, 

8 IS Te h 31 8 penſer, Into the angry main. Carew, 

wht Jr * 1 Th verb. ] 1. Sorrow ; grief ; Srowack. . . {from fow.] 1. Room for laying up. 
miſkap. 3 e Scots retain it. 2. Aſtoniſh- 2. The ſtate of being laid up. 3. Money paid for ſtow- 

ment; F ns 3. Hour z time; ſeaſon. ing of goods. 1 TY 
e Bo nei eee ten, i 

The fox his copeſmate found, Wo 


8 ; | 7 | 2.) Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
He with him far'd fome better chance to find. Spenſer. off and 2 form, their TE great; 
(2.) Thus we ſtood as in a found, | And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. To have them in ſafe ſtowage. Shateſ>. Cymbeline. 
STOUR.- . , | fur, Runick, a battle; preonan, Saxon, to STowe, foe. Whether ſingly or jointly, are the ſame with 
Gord.) Aſſault; 8 3 tumult Obſolete. the Saxon prop, a place.  _. , Gib/ou's Camden. 
3 han hell with e wan  STra'mI3M. 1. J. [ frabijme, Fr, ftrab;/mus, Latin, ]' A 
" The hay fouls fro 4.2 en even y or. fſquinting ; act of looking aſqunt. 
CC /DpLE. v. ». (Suppoſed to come from fridg! 
. Love, that long ſince has to thy mighty powre To STRA'DDLB. v. „ (Suf Pose . oc 
Verſo orce ſubdu'd my poor captived: heart, fprick.] To ſtand or walk with the feet removed far 
And raging now therein with reftleſs fore, from 


wide. 
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The giant firuck ſo mainly mercileſs, © 
That cou'd have overthrown'a ſtonny tower, 
And were not heavenly grace that him did bleſs, 


1 | He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 


But he was wary of that deadly fowwre. 


STOUT.. adj. | fout, Dutch; ffols, proud, German; 
Haul an, Gothick, 1s to eke. . Strong ; luſty ; Va- 
liant. 2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 3. Obſtinate ; per- 
tinacious ; reſolute z proud. 4. Strong ; firm 

(t.) — WheoT was young, 
TI do remember how my father (aid, 


A flouter champion never handled ſword. Shaleſp. Wen. VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit; 
Cries, 1 have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more, Dryden. 
(2.) The flout-hearted are ſpoiled. Pſal. lsxvi. 5. 
He loft the character of a bold, ſout, and magnanimous man, 
which he had been long reputed to be. 


Spenſer. 


l 


Clarendon. 
(3. The lords all ſtand, 
To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely ſtout. Daniel. 
There virtue and fout honour paſs' d the guard, 
Thoſe only friends that could not be debar'd. Bathurſt. 
(4.) The ſtouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm 


gave way, 
And ſuck'd through looſen'd planks the . ſea. Dryden. 
STouT. 2. A cant name for ſtrong beer. 
| Should but his muſe deſcending drop 
A lice of bread and mutton chop, | 
Or kindly, when his credit's out, 
Surpriſe him with a pint of ſtout; 
Exalted in his mighty mind, | 
He flies and leaves the ſtars behind. S. 
[ from four. ] Luſtily; boldly; obſti- 
_ nately. | EY | 


from fout. ] 1. Strength; valour. 
2. Boldneſs ; fortitude. 3. Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs. 
(2.) His baſhfulneſs in youth was the 


wy true ſign of his 
virtue and ſtoutneſs after. Aſcham's Schocimaſter. 
(3-.) ———— Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy ”m than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs : for I mock at death 


With as ſtout heart as thou. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


o lay up; to repoſit in 
order ; to lay in the proper place. i 


Foul thief ! where haſt thou ſtoww'd my daughter ? 


Shak. 
T th' holſters of the ſaddle-bow, | 
Two aged piſtols he did /toww. Hudibras. 


Some ſtoxe their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides. Dryden. 
All the patriots were beheaded, foxwed in dungeons, or con- 


cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 


each other to the right and left 4 to part the leg 
tL1l 


» 0: | 
Let man ſurvey himſelf, diveſted of artificial charms, and he 
will find himſelf a forked fraddling animal, with bandy legs. 
Arbuthnet and Pope. 
7+ STRAGGLE. v. a. [Of this word no etymology is 
known : it is probably a frequentative of fray, from 
grauviare, Italian, of extra viam, Latin.] 1. To wan- 
der without any certain direction; to rove; to ramble. 
2. To wander diſperſedly. 3. To exuberate ; to ſhoot 
too far. 4. To be diſperſed; to be apart ſrom any main 
body ; to ſtand fingle. 
(.) But ſtay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and fees the journey's end: , 
I ſtraggls on too far. Suckling. 
A wolf ſpied out a ſtraggling kid, and purſued him. L'Eftr. 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmoſt, cannot 
keep their minds from ſtraggling. Loc tte. 
(2.) He likewiſe enriched poor ſtraggling ſoldiers with great 
quantity. Shakeſp. Timon. 
They found in Burford ſome of the ſtraggling ſoldiers, who 
out of wearineſs ſtayed behind. | C.larendon. 
Form traggling mountaineers for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 
Houfes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's fake. 
( 3.) Were they content to prune the laviſh vine, 
Of /trageling branches, and improve the wine. 
Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches on each fide of the 
hedge that ſtraggle too far out. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(4.) Having paſſed the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 


Tate. 


Charybdis, and the ſtragg/ing cocks, which ſeemed to caſt out STRAI'GHTLY, adv. [from ffraigbt 


great ſtore of flames and ſmoke. 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe ; 
Vet Gill he was at hand. Dryden. 
STRaA'GGLER, 2. J [from ffraggle.] 1. A wanderer; a 
rover ; one who forſakes his company ; one who rambles 
without any ſettled direction. 2. Ayy thing that puſhes 
beyond the reſt, or ſtands ſingle. 
(1.) The laſt ſhould keep the countries from 
ſtragglers from thoſe qt whence the 
oftentimes uſe to work much miſchief. 
Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, | 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars. _. Sbateſp. Richard III. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by ſtragglers, 
and the other half broken. Swift. 


(2.) Let thy hand oppiy the pruning knife, 


Raleigh. 


ſage of 
uſe to come forth, and 


And crop luxuriant ſtr rs, vor be loth | | 
To ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden. 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 


And the looſe ſtragglers to their ranks confines. Pope. 
STRAIGHT. adj. [ frack, old Dutch, It is well obſerved 

by Ainſworth, that for nat crooked we ought to write 

ftraight, and for narrow ftrait ; but for freight, which is 

ſometimes found, there is no good authority.) 1. Not 

crooked ; right. 2. Narrow ; cloſe. This ſhould pro- 
perly be rait, eftroit, Fr. [See STRAT.) 3. Tenſe; 
tight, Of this ſenſe it is doubtful whether it belongs to 
ftrait, cloſe, narrow ; or to ſtraight, not crooked. Pull the 
cord ftraight, may mean, draw it till it has new flexure ; 
tie it ſtrait about you, may mean, dranw it into a narrower 
compaſs. This ambiguity has perhaps confounded the 
orthography. 

1.) Beauty made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 

Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; feature, laming 

The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva. 

A. hunter's horn and cornet is oblique ; yet they have like- 
wiſe ſtraight horns ; which, if be of the ſame bore with 


the oblique, differ little in ſound, fave that the ſtraight require 


ſome what a ſtronger blaſt. | Ragon's Nat. Hiſt. 
There are many ſeveral ſorts of crooked lines ; bur —8 
one only which is ſtraight. © Dryden. 


Water and air the varied form confound ; | 
The ſtraight looks crooked, and the ſquare g-aws round. 
| Prior. 


STRAIGHT. adv. | 


To STRAIGHTEN. v. a. [from ftraight.] 


St enſer”s Ireland... 


| ſtraightways hurries ſteams up into the atmoſphere. 


Shakeſd. 


$ T x 


When I ſee a ſtrait ſtaff crooked while half under the 
water, the water gives me a falſe idea. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) Queen Elizabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtructions to great 
officers, that they were like to garments, ſtraight at the firſt put- 
ting on, but did by and by wear looſe enough. Bacon. 
ftrax, Daniſh ; frack, Dutch.] Im- 
mediately ; directly. This ſenſe is naturally derived 
from the adjective, as a fraight line is the ſhorteſt line 
between two points, 
If the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not fend them, I will after ſtraight, 
And tell him fo. | ' Shakefþ. Henry IV. 
Thoſe ſtinks which the noſtrils /traizht abhor and expel, are 
not the moſt pernicious. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where the ztherial ſpirits muſt appear: 
Come in, come in; for here they will be ſtrait : 


Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden, 
I know thy generous temper well, | 
Fling but the a ce of diſhonour on it, 
It ſtraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Addiſon. 


| 1. To make not 
crooked ; to make ſtraight, 2. To make tenſe ; to 
tighten. 05 
I.) A crooked ſtick is not ſtraightened, except it be as far 
us 5 the clean contrary ſide. eee I Hooker. 
Of ourſelves being fo apt to err, the only way which we have 
to ſtraighten our paths is, by following the rule of his will, 
whoſe footſteps naturally are right. Hooker. 
1. In a right line; 
not crookedly. 2. Tightly ; with tenſion. | 
STRAIGHTMNESS, 2. / 1 1. Rectitude; the 
contrary to crookedneſs. 2. Tenſion; tightneſs. 
1.) Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becauſe of their 7 
ſtraigbtneſt. | | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
STRAVGHTWAYS. adv. | firaight and way. It is very often 
2 Araigbtauays, and therefore is perhaps more pro- 
| rac 


written fraightwiſe.] Immediately ; ſtraight. 
n * 
Or ſtraightaway on that b Spenſer. 
. he entered was, — — oy 
Did ſhut. | | Spenſer « 


Like to a ſhip, that, having ſcap d a tempeſt, 


1s ftraightway claim'd and boarded with a pirate. Shakeſp. 


The Turks /traightway breaking in upon them, made a 
bloody fight. * « Toller. 
As iron is out of the fire, it deadeth ſtraightaways. Bacon. 


The found of a bell is ſtrong ; continueth ſome time after the 


pereuſſion; but ceaſeth ſtraizhtways if the bell or ſtring be 
mak Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The ſun's 


power being in thoſe months greater, it then 
Woodw. 
STRAIN. 2. @. [AHreindre, French.) 1. To ſqueeze 
through ſomething. 2. To purify by filtration. 3. To 
ſqueeze in an embrace. 4. To ſprain ; to weaken by too 
much violence. 5. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. 6. 
To make ſtrait or tenſe, 7. To puſh beyond the proper 
extent, 8. To force; to conſtrain ; to make uneaſy or 
unnatural. CI LOS 
* aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey 


To 


and 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


(.) Earth doch not ſtrain water ſo finely as fand. = Bacor. 


(3.) I would have ſtrain d him with a ſtrit embrace; 
| But through my arms he ſlipt and vaniſh'd. Dryden. 
Old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, 


Strain d his departing friend; and tears o erflow his face. 
000 Th 8 5 0 ferupl 1 — — 
(.) The jury no more ſcruple to paſs againſt an Eng- 
liſhman and the queen, though it be to ſtrain their oaths, than 
to drink milk unſtrained. 


| Spenfer”s State of Ireland. 
Prudes decay'd about may tack, | * 

Strain their necks with looking back. ag Savift. 

(.) By this we ſee in a cauſe of religion, to how deſperate 


ventures men will ſtra:z themſelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againſt them. Hooker. 


= — 3 9 — 
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| Waterland. 
(S.) The lark fings fo out of tune, 5 
Straizing harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſtrains. Sbaleſp. 
ene 
Is forc'd and ſirain'd : in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fierceneſs. Denham. 
To STRAIN. v. 2. 1. To make violent efforts. 2. To be 
filtered by compreſſion. 8 5 
( 1.) To build his fortune I will ſtrain a little, 
For tis a bond in men.  Shakeſp. Timon. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Straining Fr ſtart. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
— — rain, 
3. idly find t attend 
Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 


8 


(..) Credit is gained | 
rain; but if broken, is never well ſet again. 
In all 


as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolution, as in convulſions or 


ſome may pretend to ſtrain it. 


| 4 Thus far I can praiſe him: he is of a noble ſtrain, 
os 3 praiſe fer 


S. © K 
Too well I wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt 
Yet as I con my cunning I will ſtrai:. 
Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I'fet my foot on's neck; — even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 


Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words. 


J 


Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower 


d, 
Which it had long ſtood under, ſtrain'd to th* height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, | 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
Dazzled and ſpent, funk down. 

The lark and linnet fing with rival notes ; 
They ſtrain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the ſpring. 

Nor yet content, ſhe ſtrain her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryden. 


2 
It is the worſt ſort of good huſbandry for a father not to ſtrain 
himſelf a little for his ſon's breeding. Locke. 


Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued ſtream, with- 


dut thole /krainings of the voice, motiens of the body, and ma- 
jeſty of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 


Greece and Rome. | 
Strain d to the root, the ſtooping foreſt 
A ruſtling ſnower of yet untimely leaves. Thomſon. 


(6.) A bigger firing more ſtrained, and a leſſer ſtring leſs 
ſtrained, may fall into the ſame tone. 


Atterbury, 


Bacon, 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
© To ſtrain his fetters with a ſtricter care. Dryden's Virgil. 
7.) See they ſuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men, | 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addiſon. 
There can be no other meam 


ng in this expreſſion, however 


Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principles maintained 
both by them and me, to a ſenſe repugnant with their other 


known doctrines. 


_ Straining with too weak a wing, 
We needs will write epiſtles to the ay. _ Pope. 
(2.) Cæſar thought that all ſea ſands had natural you of 


freſh water: but it is the ſea-water ; becauſe the pit 


TRAIN. . /. [from the verb.] 1. An injury by too 
much violence. 2. bs 

deſcent. 
manner 
character. 7: Turn ; tendency ; inborn diſpoſition. 8. 
Manner of ſpe 


enge, Saxon.] Race; generation; 
er. 3. Hereditary diſpoſition. 4. A ſtyle or 
ſpeaking. 5. Song; note; ſound. 6. Rank; 


ech or action. 
by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers a 


Temple. 
pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of continuity, 


ain. Grew. 


Twelve 


. Shakeſp.. 
Trojan youths, born of their nobleſt 


ſtrains, 


I took alive; and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their veins 


Thyklf a Sidney ? ban untl E WHY 


Spenſer. 


Milton's Par. Leſt. 


Dryden. 


and more delicate 
paſs through quills, and hair through ſkin. 


S I N 
He ſprung, that could fo far exalt the name 
Of love. 
Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallick ſtrain. Prior. 
(3-) Amongſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this courteſy | the 
ſtrain of man's bred out into baboon and monkey. Shakeſp. 
Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which propagated, ſpoil 
the ſtrain of a nation. Tyllotſan. 


(4-) According to the genius and ſtrain of the book of Pro- 


verbs, the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are uſed to ſignify 


all religion and virtue. Tillotſon. 


In our liturgy are as great ſtrains of true ſublime eloquence, 


as are any where to be found in our language. Swift. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates' knowledge in very lotty 
ains. | Bakery. 
5.) Wilt thou love ſuch a woman? what, to make thee an 
in ent, and play falſe ira: u upon thee ? Shakeſp. 
Orpheus ſelf may heave his head | 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such ftrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 
Their heav'nly harps a lower ſtrain began, 
And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. 
When the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
Some future ſtrain, in which the muſe ſhall tell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes ſwell. 
(6.) But thou who lately of the common ſtrain, 
Wert one of us, if till thou do'ſt retain 
The fame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. Dryden. 
(7-) Becauſe hereticks have a ſtrain of madneſs, he applied 


Milton 
Dryden. 


Young. 


her with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, which with reſpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. 


Hayward. 
(8.) Such take too high a ſtxain at the firſt, and are magna- 


nimous more than tract of years can uphold, as was Scipio Afri- 
canus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primis cedebant. 


STRAIVER. 2. /. [from ffrain.] An inſtrument of filtra- 
tion, 


Bacon. 


The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds through a finer 
ſtrainer than it doth in beaſts ; for feathers 
Bacon. 


Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a — to diſpart 


The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt. Philips. 
The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and the lacteal veſſels 


the ſtrainers to ſeparate the pure emulſion from its feces. 


Arbuthnot, 
Theſe when condens'd, the airy region pours . 
On the dry earth, in rain or gentle ſhowers, 


Th' inſinuating drops fink through the ſand, 
And 


_ paſs the porous ſtrainers of the land. Blackmore. 
oy : - -- STRAIT. adj. [efroit, French; Aretto, Ttalian.) 1. Nar- 
— — gre 1 1 bores * row; cloſe; not wide. 2. Cloſe; intimate. z. Strict; 
ah erits rs 8 | | Bacon, rigorous 4. Difficult; diftreſsful. 5. It is uſed in oppo- 


fition to crooked, but is then more properly written 
ſtraight. 


[See STRAIGHT. |] 

(1.) Witneſſes, like watches, go 

Juſt as they're ſet, too faſt or flow ; 

And where in conſcience they're ſtre:g/t lac d, 
"Tis ten to one that ſide is caſt. Hudibras. 


They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſs'd the church; 
but then 


ſtrait as they can 

(2.) He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that 
naughty Plexirtus into a ſtraight degree of favour, his good- 
neſs being as apt to be deceived, as the other's craft 


they are more afraid to ſee her, if they are laced as 
poſſibly be. 


Law. 


was to de- 
ceive. FVi.ianer. 
(.) Therefore hold I ſtrait all thy commandments ; and alt 
falſe ways I utterly abhor. 


Pjalms, Common Prayer. 


- Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in Eng- 
land, for there is a ſtraighter order taken. 


Spen'er. 


He now, forſooth, takes on him to storm 


tL1z 


Waller. 
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S TN 
Some certain edicts, and ſome ſtrait deerees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. 
Proceed ne ſtraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from the evidence of good eſteem | 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
(5.) A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill which in- 
tercepts the ſight of the ſounding body, and ſounds are propa- 
gated as readily through crooked pipes as through ſtrezght ones. 
Nex-:ton's Oftic ls. 
STRAIT. 2. / 1. A narrow paſs, er frith. 2. Diſtreſs; 


Shakeſp. 


difficulty. | | | Tr 
(1.) Plant garriſons to command the ſtreights and narrow paſ- 
Sages. -- | Spenſer. 


Honour travels in a ſtreigbt ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's Straigbts. Abbot, 
They went forth unto the ſtraits of the mountain. Fudith. 
The Saracens brought together with their victories their lan- 

guage and religion into all that coaſt of Africk, even from 


Egypt to the /tre:yhts of Gibraltar. Brereawood on Languages. 


(2.) The independent party which abhorred all motions to- 
wards peace, were in as great ſtreights as the other how to carry 
on their deſigns. Clarendon. 

It was impoſſible to have adminiftred ſuch advice to the king, 
in the s/reight he was in, which being purſued might not have 
proved inconvenient. Clarendon. 
| Thyſelf 


Bred up in poverty, and ſtreights at home, 
Loſt in a deſert here, and hunger-bit. 
Thus Adam, fore beſet ! reply'd, 


O Heav'n ! in evil ſtreight this day I ſtand 


_— 


Milt. Par, Reg. 


Before w_ Milton s Par. Loſt. 
"Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, | 


I muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake : 

But in this ſtreight, to honour I'll be true, 
And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dryden. 
Kings reduced to ſtrezghts, either by their own, or by the 
negligence of their predeceſſors, haye been always involved in 
dark and mean intrigues. Dawenant. 
Some modern authors obſerving what ſtraits they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah's flood, 
ſay, Noah's flood was net univerſal, but a national inundation. 
Burnet's Theory. 
Let no man who owns a Providence grow deſperate under any 
calamity or ſtraight whatſoever, but compoſe the anguiſh of his 
thoughts upon this one conſideration, that he comprehends not 
thoſe ſtrange unaccountable methods by which Providence may 


_ diſpoſe of him. South, 
| — Ceſar ſees 


The ſtreights to which you're driven, and as he knows 

Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. Addiſon. 

Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con- 
_ eeal the ſtraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. 


Broome. 
She watches their time of need and adverſity, and if ſhe can 


diſcover that - | are in great ſtreights or affliction, ſhe gives 
them ſpeedy relief. | | | Law. 


7 STRAIT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To put to difficul- 


ties. 
If your laſs | 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this 
Yeur lack of love or bounty? you were ſtraited 
For a reply, at leaſt, if you make care | 
Of happy holding her. __ Bhakeſp. Wint. Tale. 
" To STRAITEN. v. a. [from ſtrait.] 1. To make narrow. 
2. To contract; to confine. 3. To make tight; to in- 


tend. See STRAIGHT. 4. To deprive of neceſſary room. 


5. To diſtreſs ; to perplex. 
(1.) The city of Sidon has a ſecure haven, yet with ſome- 
thing a dangerous entrance, ſtraitened on the north fide by the 


ruined wall of the mole. | Sandys's Journey. 
3 If this be our condition, thus to dwell 2 — 
In narrow circuit, ſtraiten d by a foe, | 
Subtle or vielent. Milton's Par. Loſt. 


Whatever ſtraitens the veſſels, ſo as the channels became 


Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſda. 


| 8 
more narrow, muft heat; therefore ftrait cluaths and cold 
baths heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) The ſtraitning and confining the profeſſion of the com- 
mon law, muſt naturally extend and enlarge the juriſdiction of 
the chancery. | . Clarendon. 
The landed man finds him aggrieved by the falling of his 
rents, and the ſtreigbtning of his fortune, whilſt the monied 
man keeps up his gain, Locke. 
Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eye, _ colours; but it is very much ſtreig htened and con- 
fined to the number, bulk, and diſtance of its objects. Addiſ. 
The cauſes which Hraiten the Britiſh commerce, will enlarge 
the French. Addiſon's State of the War. 
(3.) ——— Stretch them at their length, 
And pull the /trezghter'd cords with all your ſtrength. Dryd. 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, | 
Chicane in furs, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 
Gaſps, as they ſtraiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when dulneſs gives her page the word. | 
(4.) Waters when ſtraitned, as in the falls of bridges, give 
a roaring noiſe. Ho | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
He cvuld not be ſtreigbtned in room or proviſions, or com- 


Dunciad. 


pelled to fight. Clarendon. 
- The ary crowd | 
Swarm'd, and were ſtraiten'd. Milton. 


Several congregations find themſelves very much ſtraztned, 
and if the mode encreaſe, I wiſh it may not drive many ordi- 
nary women into meetings. 8 Addiſon, Spectator. 

(5.) Men by 33 ſtriving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, ſeem to be ſtraitned 
for want of room. Ray. 

STRAITTHAN DED. adj, [from ſtrait and hand.) Parſime- 
nious ; ſparing ; niggardly. | | 
STRAITLA'CED. adj. | ſtrait and /ace.] 1. Griped with 
ſtays. 2, Stiff ; conſtrained ; without freedom, 
(..) Let nature have ſcope to faſhion the body as ſhe thinks 
beſt; we have few well-ſhaped that are ſtraitlaced, or much 
tamper'd with. 8 Locke on Education. 
STRALITLY. ady. [from ftrait.] 1. Narrowly. 2. Strictly; 
rigorouſly, 5. Cloſely ; intimately. | | 

(2.) Thoſe laws he ſtraztly requireth to be obſerved without 
breach or blame. | | Hooker. 

STRA1'TNESS. #. / [from ffrait.] 1. Narrowneſs. 2. 
Strictneſs; rigour. 3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 4 Want; 
ſcarcity. | 

(I.) The town was hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to come unto, 
by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of all the places. 2 Macc. xii, 

It is a great errour, and a narrowneſs or ſtraitneſs of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one with an- 
other, except there be an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction 
in pact, Bacorn's Holy War. 

The ſtraitneſs of my conſcience will not give me leave te 
ſwallow down ſuch camels. King Charles. 

(8 If his own life anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his proceeding, 
it ſhall become him well. <= Shakefp. 
Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did exclude 
the females from inheriting, and had many other Hraitneſſes and 
hardſhips which were ſucceſſively remedied. ale. 
(4+) The ſtraitneſs of the conveniences of life amongſt them 
had never reached fo far, as to the uſe of fire, till the Spaniards 
brought it amongſt them. | _ Locke. 

STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of frike. Struck. 

Did'f thou not fee a bleeding hind 

Whoſe right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow rate. Stenſer. 

Fearing left they ſhould fall into the quick-ſands, they ffrake 
ſail, and ſo were driven. | | A,, xxvii. 17. 

STRAKE, 2. J 1. A long mark; a ſtreak. See STAEAE. 

- 2. A narrow board. 12885 | | 

STRAND. 2. /. [penand, Saxon; rande, Dutch; rend, 

Iſlandick.] 1. The verge of the ſea or of any water. 2. 

A twiſt of a rope. I know not whence derived. 

(I.) I ſaw ſweet beauty in her face; 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiſs d the Cretan ſtrand. 


Shakeſp. - 


who was faithful. | | 
STRANGE, interj. An expreflion of wonder. 


'$ T X . 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand, 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, 
Warm'd with new fires. | 
To STRAND. v. 4. [from the noun. 
upon the ſhaliows, 
Tarchon's alone was loſt, and ſtranded ſtood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood., Ordens Zn. 


* 


I have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from the fea, but to few that 


they can only be ſuch as have ſtrayed from their main reſidence, 
and been accidentally intercepted and franded by great Forms. 
| Moodæbard on Fiffils, 
Some from the ſtranded veſſel force their way, 
Fearful of fate they meet it in the ſea ; 
Some who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. Prior. 
STRANGE. adi. |eftrange, Fr. extraneus, Latin.] 1. Fo- 
reign; of another country. 2, Not domeſtick. 3. Won- 
derful; cauſing wonder. 4. Odd; irregular; not ac- 
cording to the common way. 5. Unknown; new. 6. 
Remote. 7. Uncommonly good or bad, 8. Unac- 
quainted, | | 
(1.) I do not contemn the knowledge of flrange and divers 
tongues. Aſcham'”s Schoolmaſter. 
he natural ſubjects of the ſtate ſhould bear a ſufficient pro- 
portion to the ſtrange ſubjects that they govern, _. Bacon. 
(2.) As the man loves leaſt at home to be, 
That hath a ſluttiſh houſe, haunted wich ſprites ; 
So ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
Turns from herſelf, and in ſtrange things delights. Davies. 
(3.) It is evident, and it is one of the ffrangeft ſecrets in 
ſounds, that the whole ſound is not in the whole air only ; but 
is alſo in every ſmall part of the air. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
| Stated at length, ere long I might perceive | 
Stranze alteration in me. Milton, 
Thus the ſtrange cure to our ſpilt blood apply'd, 
Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide. Comvley. 
It is ſtrange they ſhould be fo ſilent in this matter, when there 
were ſo many occaſions to ſpeak of it, if our Saviour had plamly 
appointed ſuch an infallible judge of controverſies. Tulotſon, 
Strange to relate, from young Iülus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden s En. 
( 4.) Defire my man's abode, where I did leave him: 
He's ſtrange and peeviſh. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
A. ſtrange proud return you may think I make you, madam, 
when I tell you it is not from every body I would be thus obliged. 
Es | Suckli:g, 
( 5.) Long cuſtom had inured them to the former kind alone, 
by which the latter was new and ſtrange in their ears. | Hooker, 
Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you know the charac- 


Prior. 
] To drive or force 


_ 


(1.) — As by ſtrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it ſtrangely to ſome place, 
Where chance may nurſe or end it. Shakeſp. Winter Tale. 
(2.) My former ſpeeches kave but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, I ſay, 
Things have been ſtrangely borne. Sbaleſt. Macb. 
How /{rargely active are the arts of peace, | 


Whole reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe ; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 
And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden. 
We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thoſe virtuous quali- 
ties, which we were ftrazgely carclels if we did not bring from 
home with us. Sprati's Sermcns.. 
In a time of affliftion the remembrance of our good dee(ls will 
ſtrangely cheer and ſupport our ſpirits. Calam y. 
It would ſtrangely delight you to ſee with what ſpirit he con- 
verſes, with what tenderneſs he reproves, with what affection he 
exhorts, and with what vigour he preaches. 


How ſtrangely crowds miſplace things, and miſcall, 
Madneſs in one is liberty in all! Harte. 
STRA'NGENESS. 2. /. [from range.] 1. Foreignneſs ; the 
{tate of belonging to another country, 2. Uncommuni- 
cativeneſs ; diſtance of behaviour. 3. Remoteneſs from 
common manners or notions ; uncouthneſs. 4 Mutual 
diſlike. 5. Wonderfulneſs ; power of raiſing wonder. 


(1.) If I will obey the Goſpel, no diſtance of place, no 
ſerangeneſs of country can make any man a ſtranger t 


Law. 


O Mme. 
| S'ratt.. 
i (2.) Ungird thy ſtrangeneſs, and tell me what I (hal vent to- 


my lady. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Will you not obſerve _—_ y 


The ſtrangeneſs of his alter d countenance ? Shake/p. H. VI. 
3. Men worthier than himſelf e 

Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs he puts on; 

And undergo, in an obſerving kind, 

His humouroug predominance.  Shakeſþp. Trail. and Creſſila. 
_ (4.) In this peace there was an article that no Englihman 
ſhould enter into Scotland, and no Scattiſhman into England, 
wagpon:t letters commendatory : this might ſeem a means to con- 


tinue a /trangeneſs between the nations; but it was done to lock 
in the borderers. Bacon. 


(5.) If a man, for curioſity or ſtraxgeneſs ſake, would make 


a puppet pronounce a word, let him contider the motion of the 


inſtruments of voice, and the like ſounds made in inanimate 
bodies. Bacon s Nat. Hift, 
This raiſed greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of men, 


thin the ſtrangeneſs and ſeeming unreaſonableneſs of all the 
former articles, | | South. . 


: . /. ſeftranger, Fr.] 1. A forei . . 
ter, I doubt not; and the ſignet is not frange to you. Shateſp. rana x. + (ofranger, Er.) orergner ; one of 


Joſeph ſaw his brethren, but made himſelf ſtrange unto them. 
| | Gen. Ixii. 7. 


1 


Here paſſion firſt J felt, 5 
Commotion ſtrange / 1 Milton. 
(.) She makes it ſtrange, but ſhe would be beſt pleas'd 
To be fo anger d with another letter. Shakeſv. 


(.) This made David to admire the law of God at that ſtrange 


rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- | 
ledge. 


| | Tulotſon. 
(8.) They were now, like ſand without lime, ill bound toge- 


ther, at a gaze, looking ſtrange one upon another, not knowing | 
| Bacon. 


another country, 2. One unknown. 3. A gueſt; one 
not a domeſtick. 4. One unacquainted. 5. One not ad- 
mitted to any communication or fellowſhip. 
(r.) Tam a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here : 
No judge indiftrent. 1 Shaiefp. Henry VIII. 
Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger 
Of here and every where. | Shai. 
There is no place in Europe fo much frequented by Cranger, 
whether they arc ſuch as come out of curioſity, or ſuch ws are. 
obliged to attend the court of Rome. Adiiſon on 1'4ly. 


Strange ! what extremes ſhould thus preſerve the ſnow, 


High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 
Strange ! that fatherly authority ſhould be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 


To STRANGE. v. a. {from the adjective.] To wonder; to 
be aftoniſhed. | | | 
Were all the aſſertions of Ariſtotle ſuch as theology pronoune- 

eth impieties, which. we ſtrange not at from one, of whom a 

father faith, Nec Deum coluit, nec curavit. | 

ST&A'NGELY. adv, from /trange.} 1. With ſome relation 
to foreigners. 2. Wonderfully ; in a way to cauſe won- 
der, but commonly wit: a degree of diſlike, 


Glan. 


After a year's inter- regnum from the death of Romulus, the. 
fenate of their own authority choſe a ſucceſſor, and a ffiron,er, 
merely upon the fame of his virtues. — Sevift. 

(2.) Strangers and foes do ſunder, and not kiſs. Sp. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you ſpurn a ffranger eur | 

Over your threſhold. Shakefſp. Merchant of Venice. 

We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly aliens 
and rangers the one to the other. arcs. 

His peruſal of the writings of his friends and flrangers. Fill. 

They came, and near him plac'd the ranger gueſt, Fepe.. 
Thus the majeſtick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind, 


8 1 
(a the green margin innocently ſtood, 
Au gaz d indulgent on the cry ſtal flood; 
Survey'd the ſtranger in the painted wave, 
And ſmiling, prais'd the beauties which ſhe gave. 
(3.) He will vouchſate 
This day to be our gueſt : bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to hunour and receive 
Our heavenly fliranger. Milton. 
4.) My child is yet a flranger i in the world; we: 
She bath not ſeen the change ot fourteen years. Shakeſp. 
I was no ſtranger to the original: I had alſo ſtudied Virgil's 
deſign, and his diſpoſition of it. Dryaen. 
5. I unſpeak my detraRion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myſelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, | 
And rangers to the ſun yet ripen here. Granville. 
To STRA'NGER. v. a. [from the noun.] To eſtrange ; to 
alienate. 


Will Sp with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 


Dung. 


Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger d with our oath, 
Take her or leave her? Shakeſp. 
To STRANGLE. v. a. {[ Arangulo, Lat.] To choak ; 
to ſuffocate ; to kill by intercepting the band. 2. To 
ſuppreſs ; to hinder from birth or appearance. 
(1.) His face is black and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls farther out, than when he liv d; i 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man. Shakeſp. H. VI. 


Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be firangled ere my Romeo comes? Shak 
Do'ſt thou not know that thou haſt ſtrangled thine huſbands 
ob. iii. 8. 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and ffran- 
g/d for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes with prey. Neb. 


So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceſtors compelled the adultreſs to frargle herſelf ; and he who 
debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Aylife. 


(2.) _ wh Bru —_ "tis day; 
And yet dark night ffrangles the travelling lamp 
ame? Shak. Mts. 
One who ſtrangles. 


Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame . 
STRA NOTEN. . J. [from ffrangle * 

friendſhip together, will be 

Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleop. 


The band that ſeems to tie their 
STRA'NGLEsS. . ſ. [from frangle.] Swellings in a horſe's 


the very /lrangler of their amity. 
throat, 


STRANGULA'T1ON. n J. [from fr 
ſtrangling; ſuffocation; the ſtate of bei bein 
A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in itſelf, 

harmleſs; but becauſe, being received into the r 
ſxelleth, and, occaſioning its continual diſtenſion, induceth a 


frrangulation. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
The reduction of the jaws is difficult, and, if be not 


timely reduced, there happen paralyſis and firangulation. 
Wiſeman. 


STRA'NGURY. . 1 [reakuyia ; ftrangurie, Fr.] A diffi- 
culty of urine attended with 


Sr. . ſ. | froppe, Dutch ; froppa, Italian. ] A narrow 
long lip of cloath or leather. 


heſe cloaths 4 enough 28 and ſo be theſe 


boots too; an' they not, — them hang themſelves in their 

own rap. Shakeſd. Twelfth Night. 
I found but one huſband, a lively ble, that 

ſpurred all the while his wife was carryin on; and had 

revue pate ©- ny without giving her the "he gin ofthe frp 


To STRAP. 9. * To beat winks Koop. | 


STRAPPADO. Chaſtiſement by blows. 


angle.) The act of 
3 gled. 


Wers Lat the Jragads or all the racks u the work, 
would not tell Shakefd. 
STRA'PPING. adj. 'Vaſt; large ; bulky. Uſed of large 


men or women in contempt. 
STRA'TA. n. /. 


layers. A Philoſophical: term. 


STRA'TAGEM. 2. J. [realiympa ; itratagemt, Fr.] 


| STRAwERAY. 1. . [ 


(The plural of fratum, Latin.] Beds; 


$ 'T XK 


The terreſtrial matter is difpoſed into rata, or layers, . 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy ſediment, 


ſettling down from a fluid, will naturally be. Woodward. 
With how much wiſdom are the ſtrata laid, 
Of different weight and of a different kind, | 
Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends deſign d Blackmore. 


1. An 
artifice in war; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 
2. An artifice; a trick by which ſome advantage is ob- 
tained. 
(1.) —— John Talbot, I did ſend for thee, 
To tutor thee in fratagems of war. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


VVV Fry minute now 
Should be the father of ſome ffratagem. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


(2.) Rouſe up your courage, call up all your counſels, 
And think on all thoſe fratagems which nature 
Keeps re ww to encounter ſudden dangers. Denbam's Sopby. 
Thoſe oft are fratagems which errours ſeem ; 
Nor 1 5 it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 
To STRA'TIFY. v. 4. [stratifier, Fr. from Stratum, Latin. ] 
To range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 
STRATUM. n. J. [Latin.] A bed; a layer. A term of 
philoſophy. 


Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure of a fratum of 
ſtone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland. Woodward. 
Drill'd through the ſandy ffratum, ev'ry way 
The waters with the ſandy ffratum riſe. Thomſon. 


STRAW. 2. / [rrneop, Saxon; gras, Dutch.) 1. The 
ſtalk on which corn grows, and from which it is threſhed; 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 


1.) — —— I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a fraw, 


Intendin ſuſpicion. _ Shakeſp. Richard III. 

: — ow fi with gold, 12 

And the ſtrong lance of j 7 5 breaks; 3 Shake 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's fra pierce it. | . 

Apples in hay and fr aw ripened apparently; but the apple in 
the ro more. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

. 2 hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
eg _ s Paſtorals. 
50 Webcbe be treads, mote tall he ſeems to riſe, 
And ſtruts Re Roe nearer to the ſkies. 


Tickel, 
All that $ 7 th* outſide of * hide, 
Are mine by military law, _ | | 
Of which I will not bate one ſtraw. Hudibras. 


Tis pot . /irwes matter whether the main cauſe be right or 


n D Eftr ange. 
fragaria, Lat,) A plant. Miller. 
Content with food, which nature freely 


On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed. Dryden. 
— by the! N ſmell, ſeem to be cordial : 

the ſeeds obtained by ſhakin the ri fruit in Winter, are an 

excellent remedy * the ſtone. juice of firawhberries 

and limmons in -water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
STRAWBERRY Tree. n. / [arbutus, Lat.] It is ever green, 


the leaves roundiſh and ſerrated on the edges: the fruit is 
of a fleſhy bones, and very like a ſtrawberry. Miller. 
STRA'WBUILT. adj. [ Aram and built.) Made up of firaw. 
They on the ſinoothed plank, 
The ſuburb of their ſtraaubuiſt atadel, 
New rubb'd with 


m, expatiate. Milton. 


STRA'WCOLOU RED. adj. lara and colour.] Of a light 


yellow. 


I will diſcharge i it in your ftrawcolour'd beard. Shakeſp. 


* STRa'wworm. #./{ [sraw and worm; phryganion, Lat. | 


A worm bred in ſtraw. 


STRAWY, adj. (from nr.] Made of firaw ; conſiſting 
of firaw. 


There the ſtrarwy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath. 


Shakeſp. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will appear 
waves of a colour differ: 


ng from that of the reſt ; the wind, * 


ST. K 


ST 


more from the lateral and / ts than the reſt. STrxrary. .f fr J Stri . ie | 
1 Lan Boyle on Colours, Gag 32 7 fn - GENE By 
To STRAY. 9. . [s5troe, Daniſh, to ſcatter ; ctravviarr, When the h head is hid in ſhow 
Italian, to wander.] 1. Lo wander; to rove. 2. To The life is in the leaf, and Kill r 
rove out of the way; to ran 


3. To err; to deviate from right. 
(1.) My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley ſtrays. 
Lo, the glad gales o'er all her beauties ſtray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play. Pope. 
(2.) What grace hath thee now hither brought this way ? 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither ſtray. Spenſer. 
No: where can I ſtray, 
Save back to England? all the world's my way. 


Denham. 


Shakeſp. 

She doth ſtray about 

By holy croſſes, where the kneeling prays 

For happy wedlock hours. Shakeſp. 
Wand'reſt thou within this lucid orb, 

And ſtray d from thoſe fair fields of light above, 

Amidf this new creation want'ſt a uh. 

To reconduct thy ſteps ? Dryden. 

(3.) We have erred and ſtrayed. 


Common Prayer. 


To STRAY. v. 4. To miſlead. Obſolete. 
Hath not elſe his eye | 
Stray d his affection in unlawful love? Sbaleſp. 
 STrar. . /. {from the verb.] 1. Any creature wandering 
beyond its limits; any thing loſt by wandering. 2. Act 
of wandering. 
(r.) She hath herſelf not only well defended, 


But taken and impounded as a 
The king of Scots. OP | 


Shakeſ). Henry V. 

hould I take you for a ftray, | 
You muſt be kept a year and day.  Hudibras. 
When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles, let 


him bring home his ſtray ; not like the loſt ſheep with joy, but 
with tears of penitence. Gowernment of the Tongue. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him . a ſtray. Dryden. 
He cries out, neighbour, haſt thou a ſtray 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way ? Addiſon. 
(2.) I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakeſp. 


STREAK. 3. /. [penice, Saxon; srrete, Dutch; stricia, 


Sometimes Written _ 


The Weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
What mean thoſe colour'd ſtreaks in heav'n, 
Diſtended, as the brow of God appeas d? 


Milton. 
Tue night comes on, we eager to purſue | 
Till the laſt treats of dyin day withdrew, | 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden. 
Ten wr have I 2 7 my dear ; 1 | 
How ruddy, like your lips, their ſtreaks appear! ryden. 
While the fantaſtick tulip ſtrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted ſtreak. Prior. 
To 


STREAK. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtripe; to 

variegate in hues ; to dapple. 2. To ſtretch, Obſolete. 

| (2.) All the yeanlings which were ſtrea#'d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
A mule, admirably ſtreaked and da with white and 

black. ; 

To-morrow, ere freſh morning ſtreak the Eaſt, 
With firſt approach of light we mult be ris n, 
And at our pleaſant labour, to reform | 

Yon flow'ry arbours. | 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon' azure (ky ; 
Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, | 
Now ſtreak'd and plowing with the morning red ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chuſing fable for the peaceful night. = 
1 .) She lurks in midſt of all her den, and ſtreaks 


From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks ; 


Milton. 


Prior, 


* 


ge beyond the proper limits, 
2 


 Ital.} A lineof colour different from that of the ground. T6-OFCB00; 6...5. 


To STREAM. w. 4a. 


The fits of falling ſnows appears the ſtreaky green. Drydex. 

STREAM. 2. / | recneam, Saxon; firaum, Iſlandick; 
Aroom, Dutch,] 1. A running water z the courſe of run- 
ning water; current. 


and moving forward with continuity of parts. 3. Any 
thing forcible and continued. 4. Courſe ; current. 
(1.) As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtream, | 
T winkling another counterfeited beam. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
He brought fireams out of the rock, and cauſed waters to 
run down like rivers. 


Pf. Ixxvui. 16 
Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation loud 


Heard in the rueful ſtream: fierce Phlegethon, 


Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage; 

Far off from theſe, a flow and filent fiream, 

Lethe, theriver of oblivion rolls 

Her wat' ry labyrinth. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy fiream 

My great example, as thou art my theme, 

Tho' deep, yet clear, tho' gentle, yet not dull, | 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. Denham. 

Thus from one common ſource our ffreams divide; 

Ours is the Trojan, yours th' Arcadian fide. Dryden. 
Divided intereſts, while thou think'ſ to ſway, | 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fiream away. Dryden. 
(2.) The breath of the Lord is like a fream of brimiton 


Milton. 


Ja. 
You, Drances, never want a ffream of words. Dryden. 
The flream of beneficence hath, by ſeveral rivulets which 


have fince fallen into it, wondertully enlarged its current. 


| 95 5 Atterbury. 
(3-) Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, 


they had been unportable ; and, being ſhort, the ſhips mult 
have ſunk at an anchor in any fream of weather. Raleigh. 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to adhere to his own 
opinion, againſt the current fream of antiquity. Locke. 
(4.) The very fiream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath 
helmed, mult give him a better proclamation. Shaieſp. 


run in a continuous current. 2. To emit a current; to 


pour out water in a ſtream; to be overflown. 


3. To iſ- 
ſue forth with continuance, not by fits. 
(1.) — God bad the ground be dry, 
All but between thoſe banks where rivers now | 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 


On all ſides round 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. Poe. 
(2.) Then grateful Greece with freaming eyes would raiſe 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. | Pope. 
(3.) Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 
Do my fighs fream. Sbaleſp. All s well that ends well. 
From opening ikies may freaming glories ſhine, 
And faints embrace thee. | Pote. 
To mark with colours or embroidery 
in long tracks. | 


The herald's mantle is reamed with gold. Bacon. 


Pour Boy ung STrE'aMER. 7. . [from ffream.] An enſign; a flig, 


a pennon ; any thing flowing looſely from a ſtock. 

His brave fleet 
With ſilken freamers, the young Phoebus fanning. Shakeſp. 

—— The roſy morn began to riſe, | 

And wav'd her Efron Areamers through the ſkies. 
| Brave Rupert from afar appears, | 

Whoſe waving fireamers the glad general knows. 
The man of ſenſe his meat devours ; 

But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs : 

And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 


Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the flreamer. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Prior. 


SraELAMr. adj. [from , ream.] 1. Abounding in running 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fiſh the falls, Chapman, water. 2. 


lowing with a current. 


2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, 


| 
4 
| 
7 1 
1 


 fireet room. 


1 1 
(1. ) —— Arcadia, 
Flowever reamy now, aduſt and dry, 


Deny'd the goddeſs water: where deep Melas, 
An rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmoak d 


O ncure with riſing duſt, | Prior. 
(2.) Before him flaming his enormods ſhield, 

Lise the broad fun, illumin'd all the field; | 

His nodding helm emits a fireamy ray. Pope's Iliad. 


STREET, 3. /. ſpeper, Saxon; frax, German; ftraaa, 
Spaniih and Ital. frezde, Daniſh ; fraet, Dutch; ra- 
tun, Lat.] 1, A way, properly a paved way, between 
t vo r5ws of houſes. 2. Proverbially, a publick place. 
(1.) He led us through fair ftreets ; and all the way we went 
there were gathered people on both ſides, ſtanding in a row. 


| Bacon. 
The ſreets are no larger than alleys. Sandys. 
— — When night | 

Darkens the frreets, then wander forth the ſons 

Of Belial, flown with infolence and wine; 

Witnels the flreets of Sodom. Milton. 


The Italians fay the ancients always conſidered the ſituation 


of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open ſquare, 


or in a narrow ftreet, and more or leſs deviated from their rule 
of art. | Addi ſon on Italy, 
When you tattle with ſome crony ſeryant in the fame /ireet, 
leave your own ftreet-door open. . Swvi/t. 
(2.) That there be no leading into captivity, and no com- 
plaining in our freets. | Pſalm cxliv. 14. 
Our publick ways would be ſo crowded, that we ſhould want 
| Aadiſon, Shectator. 
Let us reflect upon what we daily fee practiſed in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoſtle of Chriſt appeared in our 
fireets, he would retri& his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world? Rogers's Sermons. 
STREE'TWALK:R. n./; | ftreet and wall.] A common 
proſtitute that offers herſelf to (ale in the open ſtreet. 
STRENGTH. 2. /. {renengs, Saxon.] 1. Force; vi- 
our; power of the body. 2. Power of endurance; 
3 ; durability ; toughneſs ; hardneſs. 3. Vigour 
of any kind; power of any kind. 4. Power of reſiſtance ; 
ſureneſs; faſtneſs. 5. Support; ſecurity; that which 
ſupports. 6. Power of mind; force of any mental fa- 
culty. 7. Spirit; animation. 8. Vig2ur of writing; 
nervous dition ; force oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or 
painting. 9. Potency of liquors. 10. Fortication; 
fortreis. 11. Support ; maintenance of power. 12. Le- 
gal force; validity; ſecurity. 13. Confidence imparted, 
14. Armament ; force; power. 
leace ; argumentative force. 
(r.) But frength from truth divided, and from juſt 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. 
— ou mult outlve : 
Thy youth, thy firength, thy beauty which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. 
— Th' inſulting Trojan came, 

And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſtrength of this tongue - valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that ſav'd you from the ſword ? 
(2.) Not founded on the brittle firength of bones. 

Firm Dorick pillars found thy ſolid baſe, 

The fair Corinthian crown the higher ſpace, 

And all below is firength, and all above is grace. Dryden. 

(3-) Strength there muſt be, either of love, or war, even 
ſuch contrary ways leading to the ſame unity. Holyday. 
| God, in all things wiſe and juſt, | | 

Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind | 

Of man, with firength entire and free-will arm'd. 


Milton. 


Dryd. 


Milton. 
— This act : 
Shall cruſh the firength of Satan. Ailton. 
(4.) Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn. — Sbaleſp. 


(J.) Bereave me not thy aid, 
Ty counſel in this uttermelt diftreſs, 


My only ſtrength and ſtay. Milton, 


ſtrength of it, to neglect their preparations for the enſui 


ſtrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to anſwer. 
To ST". ENGTH. 9. 4. 


To STRENGTHEN, v. 4. 


15. Perſuaſive preva- 


Milton. © 


To STRE'NGTHEN. v. 7. 


STrRE/'NGTHNER. 


1 
(6.) Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs and 
thought, and ſtrength of judgment, few hare equalled. Locke, 
He enjoyed” the greateſt ſtrength of gocd-ſenſe, and the mot 
exquiſite raſte of politeneſs. | Addifom. 
We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 


And each from each contract new ſtren th and light. Pofe. 
(7.) Methinks I feel new frength within me riſe, 
Wings growing, and dominion given. Milton. 
Adam and firſt matron Eve 
Had ended now their oriſons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair. | Milton. 


(8.) Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow, 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a hne, 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſweetneſs join. Pope, 
Caracci's ſtre gth, Coreggio's ſofter line, 
Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine. Pope. 
( 10.) The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not only be retarded by 
the guard of our heart, but fenced in by certain ſtrengths placed 
in the mouth. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
— —— He thought | 


This inacceſſible high ſtrength to have ſeiz d. 5 Milton. 
Betray d in all his ſtrengths, the wood beſet ; 
All inſtruments, all arts of ruin met. Den bam. 


(11.) What they boded would be a miſchief to us, you are 
providing ſhall be one of our principal ſtrengths. Spratt's Serm. 
(13.) Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to his captain, 
and from the captain to the prince, ant upon the ſtrength of 


ſuch tenures, in after ti-res, the deſcendents of theſe people and | 


their kings did ſubſiſt and make their wars. Dawenant. 
The allies after à ſucceſsful ſummer, are too apt upon the 


paign. ' Addiſon. 
(14.) What is his ſtrength by land? Shakeſd. Ant. and Cleo. 
Nor was there any other ſtrength deſigned to attend about his 
highneſs than one regiment, ' Clarendon. 
(15.) This preſuppoſed, it may then ſtand very well with 
| Hooker. 
To ftrengthen. Not uſed, ' 
Edward's happy-order'd reign, moſt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to ſtrength his ſtate. 
[from frength.] 1. To make 


ftrong. 2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 3 To animate ; 


to fix in reſolution. 4. To make to increaſe in powe ror 


ſecurity. © 
(2.) Authority is by nothing ſo much ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed as by cuſtom; for no man eaſily diſtruſts the things 
which he and all men have been always bred up to. Temple 
Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, . 
And bleſs your critick with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. Pope. 
If it were true that women were thus naturally vain and 


light, then how much more blameable is that education, which 
ſeems contrived to ſtrengthen and increaſe this folly. 


Law. 
_ (3+) Let us riſe up and build: fo they ſtrengthened their hands 
for this work. | . 
Charge Joſhua, and encourage him and ſtrengthen him. Deut. 
( 4.) Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the ret, 
With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves. Shak. H. VI. 
They Bught the ſtrengthening of the heathen. 1 Mac. vi. 
To grow ſtrong. 
Oh men for flatt'ry and deceit renown'd! 
Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him, 
Till, as your years increaſe, that ſtrengthens too, 
T' undo poor maids. pr” Otævay s Orphan. 
The diſeaſe that ſhall deſtroy at length, 
Grows with his growth, and treugtbeus with his ſtrength. 


Poe. 
STRE/NGTHENER, ; 1. J. from frexgthen : by contracti- 
| 1. That which gives 


on ftrengthner.] 


ſtrength ; that which makes ſtrong. 2. {In medicine.] 


penetration of 


ng cam 


| Neh. ii. 18. 


- 


Daniel. 


$ ©... 


Strengtheners add to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids : 
cordials are ſuch as drive on the vital actions; but theſe 


ſuch as confirm the ſtamina. 


3 
Eden ſtretch'd her line 


rom Auran, eaſtward to the royal towers 


Duinc Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings MM. 
L u 1 4 (2.) ——— Regions to which 
(1.) Garlick is a great ſtrengthner of the ſtomach upon de- All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
. . : | bl » 
8 W of appetite or pi” ay h Nen _ Than what this garden is to all the earth, 
TRENGTHBESS. adj. [from firength.] 1. n And all the ſea, from one entire globoſe 
ſtrength ; deprived of ſtrength. 2. Wanting potency ; Srweich {into loacitade. Milts:: 
weak. Uled of liquors | i 


(1.) Yet are thele feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay. 


As the wretch, whole fever-weaken' d joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under lite, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. 


Shakeſp. H. VI. 


Shakeſp. H. Iv. 


(3. Leviathan on the deep, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps. Milio:r. 
What more likely to stretcb forth the heavens, and lay the 

foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillo:;j94 
This kiſs, if it durit ſpeak, 


Would ſtretch thy fpirits up into the air. Shae. K. Lear. 


3 1 | ( 5.) So the stretch'd cord the ſhackl'd dancer tries. $174. 
(2.) This liquor muſt be inflammable or not, and yet ſubtle 79 gp 


and pungeat, which may be called ſpirit : or elle ſtrengthleſs or 


inſipid, which may be named phlegm. 
STRE'NUOUS. adj. [ frenuus, Lat.] 


active; valiant; dangerouſly laborious. 2. Zealous ; 
vehement. . | 
(1.) — Nations grown corrupt 


Love bondage more than liberty ; 
Bondage with eaſe than ſire.uous liberty. 


- ways had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, leaving at 
to others. | | 


againſt the church and crown. 
STRE'NUOUSLY. adv. {from ſtrenuous.] 
actively. 2. Zealoully ; 


dour. 


(I.) Many can uſe both hands, yet will there divers remain 


that can ſtrenuoufly make uſe of neither. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
(2.) Writers diſpute /trexuouſly for the liberty of conſcience, 


and inveigh largely againſt all eccleſiaſticks under the name of 


high church. Swift. 
There was no true Catholick but ſtrenuouſiy contended for it. 


Vaterland. 
STRE'PEROUS. adj. | ſtrepo, ry, Loud ; noily. 


Porta conceives, becauſe in a ſtreperous eruption it riſeth 


againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt lightning. Brown. 
STRESS. N./. ſpeece, Saxon, violence; or from diftreſs,] 
1. Importance; important part. 2. Importance im- 
puted ; weight aſcribed. ' 3. Violence; force, either 
acting or ſuffered. = 
(1.) The ſtreſ of the fable lies upon the hazard of having a 
numerous ſtock of children. L' Eftrange. 
This, on which the great ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, 
would have been made out with reaſons ſufficient. Locke. 


(2.) A body may as well lay too little as too much ſtreſs upon 

a dream ; but the leis we heed them the better. L' Eftrange. 

It ſhewed how very little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the prece- 
dents they bring. El lM 

Conſider how great a ſtreſs he laid upon this duty, while up- 

on earth, and how earneſtly he recommended it. Atterb, 

( 3.) ———— By ſtreſs of weather driv'n, | 

At laſt they landed | Dryden's An. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exerciſe, 

yet they muſt not be put to a ſtreſs beyond their ſtrength. Locke, 


70 Srakss. v. 3. [Evidently from diſtræſt.] To diſtreſs ; 
to put to hardſhips or difficulties. 


Stirred with pity of ſtreſed plight 

Of this ſad realms S} enſer. 
To STRETCH. v. a. ſrenecan, Saxon; frecken, Dut.] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 2. To elon- 
gate, or {train to a greater ſpace. 3: To expand; to 
diſplay. 4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt, 5. To make tenſe. 
6. To carry by violence farther than is right; to ſtrain : 

as, to ſtretch a text; to ſtretch credit. 
(1.) The ſtretching out of his wings ſhall fill the breadth of 
land . | If. viii. 8. 
Ecclus. vii. 32. 
Ex. vil. 19, 


— thine hand unto the poor. 
Take thy rod, and ſtretch out thine hand. 


oyle. 
1. Brave ; bold (1.) Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance sfretch un 


Milton's Agon. 
(2.) He reſolves to be ſtrenuous for taking off the teſt, a- 
gainſt the maxims of all wiſe Chriſtian governments, which al- 
beit a toleration 
Swift to Pope. 
Citizens within the bills of mortality have been ſtrenuous 
Swift, 
1. Vigorouſlly ; 
vehemently ; with ar- 


Leſley. 


RETCH. v. #, 1. To be extended, locally, intel 
lectually, or conſequentially. 2. To bear extenſion 


without rupture. 3. To ſally beyond the truth. 


to it. 


Mhitgiſte 
A third ? a fourth ? 
What! will the line 5stretch out to th' crack of doom 


| | Shakefp. 
This to rich Ophir's rifing morn is known, | 

And 5tretch'd out far to the burnt ſwarthy zone. Convley. 

Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath. Milton. 


(2.) The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the 
egg, becauſe it would stretch and yield, remained unbroken. 
Boyle. 
(3.) What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt pro- 
bable event, that is reported by one who uſes to 5tretch 2? 
| | Cowernm. of the Tongue. 
STRETCH. 7x. J. [from the verb] 1. Extenſion ; reach 
occupation of more ſpace. 2. Force of body extended. 
3. Effort; ſtruggle : from the act of running. 4. Ut- 
moſt extent of meaning. 5. Utmoſt reach of power. 
(1.) At all her stretch her little wings ſhe ſpread | 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe trove 
To print a kils. 7 Dryden's Ceyx and Alc ys, 
Diſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the bones would be in 
| ſome danger of upon a great and ſudden 5tretch or contortion, 


if they were dry. | Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) He thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, | 

By stretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd. An, 

(3.) Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the stretch to the 

abuſe of power, under the colour of prerogative. L' Eflrange, 


Upon this alarm we made incredible stretches towards the 


South, to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton. Addiſon. 
(4.) Quotations, in their utmoſt sfretch, can fignify no more 
than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies of mind. Atterb, 
( 5.) This is the utmoſt 5retch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, falſe, and vain. 
STRE'TCHER, 2. /. [from fretch.] 1. Any thing uſed for 
extenſion. 2. A term in bricklaying. z. The timber 
againſt which the rower plants his feet. 
I.) — His hopes inſtil'd 
His ſtrength, the gtretcber of Ulyſſes' ſtring 
And his ſteeles piercer. | Chapman, 
(2.) Tooth in the ſtretching courſe two inches with the 
atrete her only. 
(3.) This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends, 
They tug atev'ry oar, and every ctretcher bends. Dryden. 
To STREW. v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubt- 
ful; it is ſometimes written /rew, nd ſometimes /trow, 
I have taken both: Skinner propoles /trow, and Funius 
writes ſtraw. Their reaſons will appear in the word 
from which it may be derived. Strawan, Gothick ; 
ſtroyen, Dutch; peneaplan, Saxon; 838 German; 
ftrier, Daniſh. Perhaps /trow is beſt, being that which 
reconciles etymology with pronunciation. See ST ROw.] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 2. To ſpread by ſcat- 
tering. * To ſcatter looſely. 
( 1.) The ſnow which does the top of Pindus tre b, 
Did never whiter ſhew. Jenſer. 


I M m 


Gland. 


Moxon. 
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. 
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His nodding helm emits 2 fireamy ray. Pier Jhiad. Wings growing, and dominion. given. 9 
STREET. . / rente, Saxon ; fra, German; ffrada, ** vn 2 _ . 3 
Spaniſh and Ital. #reede, Daniſh ;.froet, Dutch ; fra- — 1 — 79 bo , 55 
tum, Lat.] 1. A way, operly a paved way, between ength added from above, * ſpring. , hs 
* Out of deſpair. l 5 "kt RP. 
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plaining in our freets. alm cxliv. 14. Ee in ts che „ Ant upon R 
* publick ways would be ſo crowded, \that we ſhould want uch kenne in — of ode ae: 


and can we believe, if an apoſtle of 


SrRETTWAIK ER. . / | fret. 


STRENGTH, 1. ,. [rrnengs, Saxon. ] 1. Force; vi- 


We pts ry: power of any kind. 4. Power of refiltance ; Edward's happy-order'd reign, moſt fertile breeds 
ſoreneſs ; faſtneſs. - 5. Support; ſecurity; that Which Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to ftrength bis fate. BREE 
fſuppotts. 6. Power of mind ; force of any mental fa- 25 8 RAP v. 4. [from frage.! 1. To make 


nervous dition z+force oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or 10 fin welas 4. To make N 2 


14. Armament; force; power. . Fern en- 3 LL 


* 


823 2 . 
* 
. "nt 
1 5 2 
n 


All inſtruments, alf arts of ruin met. 
When you tene with fan coy Rept nth fue fre, .  (x2.) Whar they boded would be a miſchief ws; 


provi ſhall be one of our. principal ſtrengths. Sp — 
(2.) That there be no leading into captivity, and no com- 88 ſervices were due from the dir 10 hm captain, 


ile in 3 their kings did fubſiſt and make thair . | 
frets, he would retra8t his caution, and — Legt of it eee for the . 
conformed to the world ? 13 erg Sermons. | 
2 | = What is his /treigth land? Shakefd. Antiiand 
and walk] A common , n — defined watt about his 
proſtitute that offers herſelf to ſale in the open ſtreet. 1 than one regiment. r 
(x5.) This preſuppoſed, it may then tand very well with 
þ and foundneſs of reaſon, thus to anſwer. =_ 
0 ST&BNGTH. . a. To ſtrengthen. Not uſed. 


Let us reflect upon what we daily ſee p 


ir; power of the body. 2. Power of endurance ; 
eis; durability ; toughneſs ; hardneſs.. 3. Vigour 


culty. 7. Spirit; animation. 8. Vigour, of writing; _ Rrong. + 2. To confirm ; to eſtabliſh. 3. To animate ; 


paintin Potency of liquors. 10. Fortiſication  ſeourity 29 
eG. 1 maintenance of power. 12. . Authority by E fs mack yoke 
gal force ; validity ; ſecurity. 13. Confidence imparted. |. 3s b cuſtom; fen no — diſtrſts the thi 


lence ; argumentative: lende. 2 ee poet's fre. 1 51 nt *s 
(r. ) Bur frength from truth divided, and-from juſt + An abr? ag TT in his 4 5 NT: i 
le, * merits but diſpraiſe, Milian. oe es e 


muſt -outlive © - 
Sy ES thy 3550 * 
8 e 1 7 Fer ju . 8 1 (de po up and build « fo they 


WL IE al SE 8 and encourage hin and 


: 10 _. Whoſeawn example 4 = ; 
— '  Andis bimſelf wy he draws... |. = 
"If were true that women 2 
1 then how much more blameable is - 45 Mi which 
F or get eee 


Firm Dorick pillars found "AE. - e e eee 
Tbe fa crown the higher” ſpace,” 3 "EA * 2 F policy: ſtrengeben themſelves. 188 
Aud all bee „ and all above i is grace. Man. They be the ſt e the heathen. g 


os Strength there muſt be, either VO: we war, even 1 885 erhalt. W n. ot 
gto . 8 " . * 


1 Ty 1 5 $ 5 "ty 44 95 72 0 33 Nee 
„ BY | Pu mn] 3 {from PER ing 49 
Sg je 2 * — 2 


a; Rs 
| Strengtheners add to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids : 


cordials are ſuch. as drive on the vital actions; but theſe 


ſuch as confirm the ſtamina: Qvincy. 


(..) Garlick is a ſtrengthner of the Romach de- 

cays of appetite . ane 

STRE'NGTHHESS. [from frength.) 1. Wanting 

ſtrength ; deprived of ſtrength. 2. Wanting potency; 

Nl of Ii . "OT * 

1.) Yet are the ſtrengthleſs is numb, 

Unabi to ſupport this lump of clay. * 2 

As the wretch, -whoſe fever - weaken d joints, 

Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life, | 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 3 

Out of his 's arms. Sbaleſp. H. IV. 

* .) This liquor muſt 21 7 and : 

pungeat, which may or ties or 

inſipid, which may be 3 phlegm 3 * 4 

STRE'NUOUS. adj. [ frenuzs, Lat. ] 1. Brave ; bold; 


_ ative ; valiant; dangerouſly laborious, 2. Zealous ; 
vehement. 5 
(1. ) Nations 
Love „* e more than liberty; | 
Bo eaſe than ſtrenuaus li Milton's Agon. 
(2.) e for taking off the teft a- 


gainſt the maxims of all wiſe Chriſtian governments, which al- 
ways had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, leaving at beſt a toleration 
to others. Swift to Pope. 
Citizens within the bills of mortality have been ſtrenuous 
againſt the church and crown. Swift. 
STax&'x vousLY. adv. [from ffrenuons.)] 1. Vigoroully ; 
actively. 2. Zealouſly; vehemently ; with ar- 
dour. 
e uſe both hands, yet a 
make uſe of . Brown's Fug. Err. 
* Wen iſpute /irexuonſly for the liberty of conſcience, 


: 2 len againſt; all ecclefiaſticks under the name of 


Swift. 
here was no true Catholick but enuouſly contended for it. 
m Waterland. 
STrE'PEROUS. adj. L Aro, Las] Loud; noiſy. 
Porta conceives, becauſe in a Feperons eruption it riſeth 
againſt fire, it doth therefore refit lightning. Brown. 
STRESS. 1. . [yxece, Saron, violence; or from diffreſs,] 
1. Importance; i t part. 2. * im- 
— * weight W 3. Violence ; force, either 
| ng or ſuffered. ha 1 
„ . Irbe 3 _ the ving a 
0 ) numero bebe ci upon the hazard — 
Tan — great ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, 
would | have been made out E wink reaſons ſufficient. Locke. 
(2.) A body may as well 


a dream ; but the leſs we heed them the better. "Eftrange. 
It ſhewed how very little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the prece- 
dents they brin 
Conſider how 


g. Taler. 
great ſs he laid upon this duty, while up- 
on earth, 2 5. 


By ſtreſs of weather driv'n 
AB _ y ſtreſs , 
Though the faculties of the mind are im 


yet they muſt not be 
To STkESS. v. 4. evidently from 4 from 


to put to hardſhips or difficulties. 
Stirred with pity of ſtreſſed plight 
Of this fad realm St enſer. 
To STRETCH. v. a. [rrnpecan, *** 3 ftrecien, Dut.] 
1. To extend ; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 2. To elon- 
gate, or ſtrain to à greater ſpace. 3: To expand; to 
diſplay. 4. To ſtrain to the — 5 To make tenſe. 
6. To carry by violence farther than is right; 

as, to Hreteh a text; to ftretch credit. 

8 out of 2 ſhall 3 


If. wii. 8 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Bade vii. 32. 
Take thy rod, and ſtretch out thine hand. 


Dryden's Eu. 

by exerciſe, 
beyond their ſtrength. Locke. 

diftreſs.] To giſtreſs; 


Ex. vii. 19. 


Shakefp. H. VI. 


yet ſubtle 79, STRETCH. v. n. 


too little as too much ſtreſs upon 


to ſtrain: 


S TR 
—— Eden h'd her line 
From para yt rg royal towers 


of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
Regions to which 
All * dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth, 
And all the ſea, 2. one entire slobole 
Stretch d into longitude. Milton. 
(3-) — Leviathan on the deep, 
ae like a pr Milton. 
What more likely to urerch forth the En and lay the 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillotſon 
(4 This kiſs, if it durit ſpeak, | 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air. Shak. K. Lear. 


( 5.) So the "ak cord the ſhack1'd dancer tries. Smzrh. 
To be extended, loca!ly, intel- 
lectually, or lay. 2. To bear extenſion 
without rupture. 3. To ſally beyond the truth. 

(...) Idolatry | is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance stretch un- 
to it, 


Mbitgiſte. 
. A third ? a fourth? 
wii will the line sretch out to th' crack of doom 


Shakeſp. 
This to rich Ophir's riſing morn is known, 
And stretch'd out far to the burnt ſwatthy zone. Cooley. 
Your dungeon sfretching far and wide beneath. Milton. 


(2. K. inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the 
eggs uſe it would sfretch and yield, remained unbroken. 
Boyle. 
(3.) What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt W 
bable event, that is reported by one who uſes to stretch ? 
2 of the Tongue. 
STRETCH. . J (from the verb] Extenſion ; reach ; 
occupation of more ſpace. 2. . of body extended. 
3. Effort; ſtruggle : from the act of running. 4. Ut- 
moſt extent of meaning. 5. Utmoſt reach of power. 
1.) At all her stretch her little wings ſhe ſpread 
And with her feather d arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe trove 
To print a kiſs. Dryden's Ceyx and Al. 5 
Diſruption, as . as they are, the bones would be in 
ſome danger of upon a great and ſudden stretch or contortion, 
if were Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) He thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 
By stretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd. Ex. 
(3.) Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the stretch to the 
abuſe of power, under the colour of prerogative. L'Eftrange. 
Upon this alarm we made incredible 5tretches towards the 
South, to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton. Addiſon. 


(4) Quotations, in their utmoſt 5tretch, can fignify no more 
than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies of mind. Atterb, 
.) This is the utmoſt atreteb that nature can, | 
all beyond is fulſome, falſe, _ vain. Gland. 
var rentz. x. . [from fretch. ] . Any thing uſed for 
extenſion. 2. A term in 8 3. The timber 
againſt which the rower plants his feet. 5 | 
(1.) ———— His hopes inſtil'd 
His 2 the stretcher of Ulyſſes' ſtring 
And his les ! Chapman, 
(.) Tooth in the fretching courſe two inches with the 
ttrete ber only. 5 
(3.) This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends, 


atev'ry oar, and every reicher bends. Dryden. 
To ST REW. v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubt- 
ful; it is ſometimes written treu, and ſometimes /trow, 
I have taken both: Skinner propoles /trow, and Junius 
writes ſtraw. Their reaſons will appear in the word 
from which it may be derived. Strawan, Gothick ; 
WE Dutch; peneapian, Saxon; 5 awen, German; 
Inder, Daniſh. Perhaps ſtrom is beſt, being that which 
7 etymology with pronunciation. See Sr ROw.] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 2. To ſpread by ſcat- 
tering. 33 ſcatrer looſely. 


(1) ſnow which does the top of indus itrew, 
Did never whiter ſhew Cenſer. 


t M m 


Is thine alone the ſeed that srewws the plain? As legions in the field their front diſplay, 
Tybe birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. Pope. To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 
(2.) I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, fweet maid, And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 
And not have treu d thy grave. Shak. Haml. Strict to their figure, though in wider ſpace. Dryden. 
Here be tears of moan, He checks the bold deſign ; 
Wept for thee in Helicon ; And rules as ſtri& his labuur'd works confine, 
And ſome flowers and ſome bays, As if the Stagyrite o'crlgok'd each line. Pete. 
For 8 to streww the ways. Milton. (2.) Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends | 
(3.) The calf he burat in the fire, ground it to powder, and To the ſtriat Spun. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
ſirawed it upon the water, and made Iſrael drink of it. Ex. hy will | 


With furies and nocturnal orgies fir d, By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Whom ev'n the ſavage beaſts had fpar'd, they kill'd, Inextricable, or ſtr:# neceſſity. | Milton. 
And i, eau d his mangled limbs about the field. Dryden. If a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
STrEWMENT. z. from ſtrew.] Any thing ſcattered in they will in that age be tractable; and if, as they grow up, 


decoration, the rigour be, as they deierve it, gently relaxed, former re- 
Her death was doubtful.—PFor charitable prayers, ſtraints will increaſe their love, ' Locke. 
Shards, tlints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on her; Numa the rites of ric religion knew 3; : 
Vet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, | On ev ry altar laid the incenſe due. Prior. 
Her maiden frexwments, and the bringing home (3-) As they took the compaſs of their commiſſion ſtricter or 
Of bell and burial. . Shakefv. Hamlet. larger, ſo their dealings were more or leſs moderate. Hooker. 
STR. . „ | Latin. ] In natural hiſtory, the ſmall 1 r 
channe:s in the ſhells of cockles and ſcallops. 308 = * ge + 3 wide, « 25 . — TA 
The falt, leuurely permitted to ſhoot of itlelf in the liquor, gature ſqueezed red vin nadie free. | F * 4 


expoſed to the ope air, did ſhoot into more fair cryſtalline | | OS i 
ſtriæ, than thoſe that were gained out of the remaining part of 4 2 = e ſeel our fibres grow ſtrict or lax according — — 
the fame liquor by a more hatty evaporation. Boyle. SRL! 3 0 r 
Sorters. e La ol p.] rasen Sers nrg. Tum ſhi] 1, Bally ih rg 
STAITATED. 11. | SITS 3 . . N pow of 
Theſe effluviuus fly by firiated atoms and winding particles, „ — indulgence. 3. Cloſely ; tightly ; with tenſe- 
as Des Caites conceiveth, or glide by ſtreams attracted from ei- = 


ther pole unto the equator. Brown's Yulg. Err. | (1) His horſe-troupes, that the Vantgard had, he ric 
Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and did command, 
ſo the centre of a _ vortex, whoſe _—_ kept the fame _ 3 horſes temperatel b 3 Chapman. 
ſture, by reaſon of the ftriate icles ing no fit pores a | bemg , compoſed t only water, 
| for their — but 3 this — 8 * ſtrickly ſo called, but the whole maſs of liquid bodies. Burner. 
i Cryſtal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, ſhews, if ee Pb, Charge 1 | 
broke, a firiated or fibrous texture, like thoſe talcs. Py Not to-proceed, but wait-my pleafure. Dryden. 


W, „ (2.) In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee the beit ex- 
Ss = F ame mples ; and after a time ſet before thee thine own, and ex 
sur 2 1. J. [from ſtrie ; ftrieure, Fr.] Diſpoſition amine thyſelf /tritly whether thou didit not beſt at firſt. Bacon. 
l EY r 5 God may with the greateſt juſtice ſtrictly require endeavou 
Parts of tuberous hazmatitz ſhew ſeveral varieties in the eruſts, from us, and without any inconſiſtency with his goodneſs © 


firiature, and texture of the body. Woodward. w_ penalties on-thoſe who are wanting. Rogers. 
STRICK. 2. / [reiyk 5 firix, Lat.] A bird of bad omen, <> weak prince again diſpoſed the people to new attempts, 
3 4e ow], death's * meſſenger, which it was the clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent, if ſome 

| The hoarſe night- raven, trump of doleful drere, of them had not proceeded upon 3 topick that, Arictiy followed, 
The leather-win bat, day's enemy, would enflave all mankind. © IN Swift, 
The rueful ſtrict, ſtill waiting on the bier. Spenſer. STRICTN E585, z./. [from ¶trid.] 1. Exactneſs 3 rigorous 


STzx1'cken. The ancient participle of /irike ; but it has cura; nice regularity. 2. Severity ; rigour. 3. 
in the antiquated phraſe /ricken (that is, advanced in ©/2{cnels ; tightnebs ; not ang. = 5 
years) a meaning not borrowed from ftrike. . _ —— —— or diſtruſt too little to men, 

The cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, as F piety and religious 2 EY 
they thought it beſt with fricken ſails to yield to be governed ef ra 6 aaa bon RE. _ 


by it. 2 | Sidney, the ſtriftneſs of your judgment ou cannot pardon de 
3 as 2 2 | 25 Wk =: rug... this frenies of Heaven, but 1020 
ric ten deer doth challenge by u un. performed his revealed will at an higher rat of ſtrictueſi than 

x 88 the reſt? | South. 
n Euſebius, who is not in ſtri&neſs to be reckoned with the 
enefis, Ante-nicenes.  Waterland. 


With blindneſs were theſe ſtrichen. Vid. xix. 1. 1 3 
Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverſy touching Beg in | kt ms —_ ao exemp- 
certain arms, were appointed to run ſame courſes, when Parker miracle to pay! win tribute, he exerted | vine power in a 


was ſtricken into the mouth at the firſt courſe. Bacon. | =— 5 Rogers. 

ra \ the and (Vier was of than — 48 Thek r with ach Ang and 
other ſubje& in Ireland, yet was he fo 2 3 ure the king's mercy. ac. H. VII. 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. Davies. STRICTU RE, = . [from ſtrifura, Lat. a ſpark.) 1. A 


' STr1'cxLE, or Strickleſs, or Stritchel. n. ſ. That which ſtroke ; a touch. 2. Contrattion ; cloſure by contrac- | 
firikes the corn to level it with the buſhel. Ainſworth, dan. 3. A fight touch upon a ſubject ; not a ſer diſ. 


: courſe. 
STRICT. adj. [ ſirius, Lat] 1. Exact; accurate ; rigo- (1.) The Gad of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
reully nice. 2. Severe; rigorous ; not mild; not in- certain paſſive ſtridtures, or ſignatures of that wiſdom which 


dulgent. 3. Confined ; not extenſive. 


reaſon. Hale. 


4- Cloſe ; tight. hath made and ordered all things with the higheſt 


5. Tenſe ; not relaxed. (2+) As long as there is thirſt, with a free by urine, 
(3.) Thou'lt fall into deception unaware, and ſtrifure of the veſſels, ſo long is water ſafely taken. 


Not keeping ſtrifeft watch. 


r 
3.) Thus have I paſt through all your letter, and given my- 
fas the liberty of theſe ſtrifures, by way of reflection ＋ 
and every paſſage. | | Hammond. 
STRIDE. #. / | yrhæde, Saxon. ] A long ftep; a ſtep 
taken with great violence; a wide divarication of the 
legs. 
* Tul ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps - 
Into a manly ride. 


The monſter moved on with horrid ſtrides. Milton. 
Her voice theatrically loud, . 
And maſculine her ſtride. Sift. 


To STRIDE v. . preter. Iſtrade or ſtrid; part. paſl. ſtrid- 
den. [from the noun.] 1. To walk with long ſteps. 2. 
To ftand with the legs far from each other. 

(1.) Mars in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 


Is grav'd, and „rides along the liquid field. Dryden. 
Fo Jove, or to thy — Neptune, pray, 
The brethren cry'd, and inftant ſtrode away. Pope. 
To STRIDE. v. 4. To pals by a ſtep, | 
See him ſtride, 
Vallies wide. Arbutbnot. 


e adj. ¶ ſtridulus, Latin. ] Making a ſmall 

noiſe. | | 
It ariſes from a ſmall and Aridulous noiſe, which, being firmly 
rooted, maketh a divulſion of parts. Hes 
STxrIFE. 3. / [from ftrive.] 1. Contention; conteſt ; 
diſcord ; war; lawſuit. 2. Conteſt of emulation. 3 
poſition ; contrariety ; contraſt. 4. Natural contrariety ; 

as, the ſtrife of acid and alkaly. 


(1. ) I and my people were at great ſtrife with the children of 


Ammon. | 2 "IF A 


7 
Some preach Chriſt even of envy and ſtrife, * of 


-will. Lig. 
He is proud, knowing nothing; bnt doating about queſtions 
and ſtrife of words. ä 1 Tim. vi. 4. 


Theſe acts of hateful /erife, hateful to all, 


How haſt thou difturb'd Heav'n's bleſſed peace Milton. 
Theſe vows, thus granted, rais'd a ſtriſe above 

Betwixt the god of war and queen of love : 

She granting firſt, had right of time to plead ; 7 

But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden. 


"Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife. 

—— Inheriting no ſtrife, 


Nor marrying diſcord 1n a noble wife. | Pope. 
(2.) Thus gods contended, noble ſtrife ! 
| Whe moſt ſhould eaſe the wants of life. Congreve. 


By wiſe governing, it may be ſo ordered, that both fides ſhall 
be at ſtrife, not which ſhall flatter moſt, but which ſhall do 
the prince and the publick the moſt honeſt and the moſt faithful 


ſervice. Dawenant. 
421 Artificial ſtrife 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shakeſp. 
STr1'FEFUL. adj.. | ſtrife and full. } Contentious ; diſ- 
cordant. | | 1 
Th' ape was ſtrifeſul and ambitious, 
And the fox guileful and moſt covetous. | 
I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
Ful heap of things, into which, as into a ſecond chaos, we are 
fallen. | Dr. Maine. 
STrx1I'cMenT. 2. [ ſtrigmentum, from ſtringo, Latin, to 
ſcrape.] Seraping; recrement. 
Many, beſides the ſtrigments and ſudorous adheſions from 
mens hands, acknowledge that nothing eth from gold 
in its uſual decoction. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
To STRIKE. v. a. preter. I ftruck or ſtroat; part. paſſ. 
ſtracken, /tricken, or /irook. arrhican. Saxon; /treichen, 
German; ad/try4za, Iflandick ; ftricker, Daniſh.] 1. To 
act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow, 2. To puniſh ; 
to afflict. 3 To daſh ; to throw by a quick motion. 4. 
To notify by ſound. 5. To ſtamp ; to impreſs. 6. To 
contract; to lower; to vale. It is only uſed in the phraſes 
to ſtrike ſail, or to ſtrike a flag. 7. To alarm; to put 


Spenſer 
ft 


to ſound by blows : with ap only emphatical. 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


Addiſon. 


rife- - 


S T R 
into emotion; to ſurpriſe. 8. [Fadus Ferire. To make 


a bargain. 9. To produce by a ſudden action. 


10. To 
affect ſuddenly in any particular manner. 


11. To canſe 
12. To 
forge ; to mint. 13. It is uſed in the participle, I know 
not well how, for advanced in years. 14. To STRIKE off. 
To eraſe from a reckoning or account. 15. ToSTRIK & off: 
To ſeparate by a blow, or any ſudden action. 16. 7» 
SrRIK E out. To produce by collifion. 17. ToSTiike 
out. Toblot; to efface. 18. To STRIKE out, To 
bring to light, 19. To SrRAIK E out. To form at once 
by a quick effort. 
(1.) —— He at Philippi kept | 


| His ſword een like a dancer, while I truck 


The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
— We will deliver you the cauſe, 

Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtruck him, | 

Proceeded _ R Shakeſp. Jul. Cf. 

mu 

But wail his fall, whom I myſelf ſtruck down. Shak. Mach. 
Then on the croud he caſt a furious look, 

And whither'd all their ſtrength before he ſirag“. 


Dryden. 


(.) To puniſh the juſt is not good, nor to ſtrike princes for 


equity. Prov. xvii. 26. 
(3-) The blood ſtrike on the two fide-poſts. Ex. uu. 7. 
(4-) The Windſor bell hath ſtruct twelve. Shakeſp. 


The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they plucked up 
their enſigns, Ley — +a has we Knolles. 
A judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives the ſignal for 
action, preſſes the advantage, and ſtrikes the critical n:1nute, 
| 5 Collier of Friendſhip. 
(5.) The memory in ſome men is very tenacious ; but yet 
there ſeems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe 

which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the molt retentive. 
Locke. 

(6.) How many nobles then would hold their places, 
That muſt ſtrike ſat i to ſpirits of vile fort! SH. H. IV. 
To this all differing paſſions and intereſts ſhould ſtrike ſail, 
and, like ſwelling ftreams, running different courſes, ſhould 
yet all make haſte into the ſea of common ſafety. Temple. 
They ctrite tail where they know they ſhall be maſtered, 


and murder where they can with ſafety. Dryden. 

Now, did I not ſo near my labour's end, 

Strike ail, _—_ haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 

My ſong to flow' dens might extend. Dryden 
(7. The reft, et with — ſtood, 2 

To ſee their leader cover d o'er with blood. Waller, 
Jack Straw at London- ſtone, with all his rout, | 

Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout. Dryden. 


His virtues render our afſembly awful, | 
They ſtrike with ſomething like religious fear. Addiſ. Cato. 
Didſt thou but view him right, ſhouldſt ſee him black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes, Fa 
That 5trike my ſoul with horror but to name them. —_ 
We are no ſooner preſented to any one we never ſaw before, 
but we are immediately ſtruck with the idea of a proud, a re- 
ſerved, an affable, or a good-natured man. Addiſon, 
Nice works of art 5rike and ſurpriſe us moſt upon the firſt 
view ; but the better we are acquainted with them, the leſs we 
wonder. 7 Atterbury. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate ; 
In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 


pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ſtrike. Pope. 
(8.) Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again 
The ſacred name of fops and beaus profane: 
Strike up the bargain, quickly; for 1 (wear, 
As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden. 


I come to offer peace; to reconcile | 
Paſt enmities ; to ſtrike perpetual leagues | 
With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briton. 
9 The court paved, sfriketh up a great heat in ſummer, 
much cold in winter. Bacon. 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She 5trikes an univerſal peace through ſea and land. Milton. 
Theſe men are fortune's jewels moulded bright, 
| t Mum 2 


Do STRIKE. 9. 2. 


1 


Brought forth with their own fire and light; 
If I her vulgar ſtone for either took, 


Out of myſelf it muſt be track. Cowley. 
Take my caduceus ! e 

With this the infernal ghoſts I can command, 

And ſtrike a terror through the Stygian ſtrand. Dryden. 


(10.) When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's good 
wit ſeconded with a forward child underſtanding, it srikesa man 


more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakeſþ. 
Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs. Sbaleſp. 
He that is ſtricten blind cannot forget 
The precious treaſure of his eye · ſight loſt. Sbaleſp. 


So ceas d the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd. Dryden 


Humility difums envy, and /trites it dead. Collier. 
Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life. Addiſon's Cato. 


(17.) Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 


Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. | Shaheſp. 
(12.) Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
It looks as if they ſtruck them at a heat. Tate. 


Some very rare cuins ſtruck of a pound weight, of gold and 


ſilver, Conſtantine ſent to Chilperick. Arbuthnot. 
1: (14s) ——— The king | 
Is wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well ſtruck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakefp. 


(. 4.) Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe | 
Shall be ſtruck oF. Shakeſp. Troilus and Cref. 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſt; 
But I ſhall in a more convenient time 
Strike off this ſcore of abſence. 
When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our account, it will 
not be ſtruck of till we forſake and turn away from it. 


h | Kettileworth, 
Aſk men's opinions : Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well : 
Strike off his penſion by the ſetting ſun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone, Pope. 


(15.) Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared corrupt 
in the doctrine of the church of Rome; but ſeemed neverthe- 
les in diſcipline 11 to retain therewith great conformity. 


| Hooker. 
They followed fo faſt that they overtook him, and without 
further delay ſtruck off his head. 5 is.” 


He was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant- general for the 
of Parthia, who ſtroke off his head. Hakewill. 


maſs of water would be ftruck off and ſeparate from the 


relt, and toſt through the air like a flying river. Burnet. 
| (16.) My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain defires ; 
My manhood hag miſled by wandring fires, 

Follow'd falſe lights ; and when their glimpſe was gone, 

My pride firuck out new ſparkles of her own. Dryden. 

(17.) By expurgatory animadverſions, we might ſtrike out 

numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded 

iſt, with more ſafety attempt their reaſons. Brown. 


To methodize is as neceſſary as to ſtrike out. Pope. 
(19.) Whether thy hand frike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry line, 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd maſs, 
And from the canvaſs call the mimick face. Pope. 


1. To make a blow. 2. To collide; 
to claſh. 
ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 
tack. 6. To act by external influx. 7. To ſound with 
blows. 8. To be daſhed. 9. To paſs with a quick or 
ſtrong effect. 10. To pay homage, as by lowering the 
ſail. 11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion into 
any ſtate; to break forth. 12. To STRIKE in with. 
To conform ; to ſuit itſelfto ; to join with at once. 13. 
To STrIKE out, To ſpread or rove ; to make a ſudden 
excurſion. ; 
(1.) I in mine own woe charm'd, 5 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him where he ftiruck, Shakeſp. Cymb. 


light but from /tr:king on it, and its colours vaniſh. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


are really vitious that th 


3. To act by repeated percuſſion. 4. To 
5. To make an at- 


STRIKER. . / 


STRIKING. part. adj, [from frike.] Affecting; ſurpri- 


E 


It pleaſed the king 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction; | 
W hen he tript me behind. Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 
He wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſtrook. Dryden. 
(2.) Holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, tell him that 
holdeth it, it ſhall ſtrife ſo many times againſt the fide of the 
glaſs, and no more. OT Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
(3.) Bid thy miſtreſs when my drink is ready, 
She ftrike upon the bell. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Thoſe antique minſtrels, ſure, were Charles-like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings ; 
On which with ſo divine a hand they ſtrook, | 
Conſent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 
(4.) Cæſar, tis ſtrucken a_ Shahkefp. 
thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo far, that about 
a man clocks may ftrike, and bells ring, which he takes no no- 
tice of, Grew, 
(5.) Is not the kings name forty thouſand names? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject firikes | 
At thy great glory. | Shateſp. Rich. II. 
When by their deſigning leaders taught 
To ſtrike at power, which for themſelves they ſought : 
The vulgar gull'd into rebellion arm'd, 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. Dryden. 
(6.) Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder 


) Whilit any trump did ſound, or drum fruck 
Hs 2. did wi —— in the field. — 
(8.) The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, ſtruck 
upon a ſand, and there fluck faſt. | nolles. 
(9.) Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſſion „ rile: 
through the obſcurity of the poem: any of theſe effect a pre- 


ſent liking, but nota laſting admiration. Dryden. 
(10.) We ſee the wind fit fore upon our fails ; 
And yet we ftrike not, but ſecurely periſh. - Shakeſp. 


I' rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And wich the other fling it at thy face, 
Than hear to low a fail, to ſtrike to thee. Shakeſþ. 
The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to frike to that of your 

pooreſt fiſhing towns : it is hard you will not accept our ſer- 
vices. | | Swift. 
(11.) It firuck on a ſudden into ſuck reputation, that it ſeorns 
any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf publickly. ; 

Gowernm. of the Tongue. 

(12.) Thoſe who, by the prerogative of their age, ſhould 
frown youth into ſobriety, imitate and frike in with them, and 
may be thought young. Saut h. 
They catch at every ſhadow of relief, ffrike in at a venture 
with the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be taken 
off, care not who be the chapman. | Norris. 
The cares or pleaſures of the world flrike in with every 
thought. | W Addiſon. 
He immediately ſtruck in with them, but deſcribed this march 
to the temple with ſo much horrour, that he thivered every joint. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 

(13.) In this plain was the laſt general rendezyous of man- 
kind ; and from thence they were broken into companies and - 
diſperſed, the ſeveral ſucceſſive generations, like the waves of 
the ſea over - reaching one another, and friking out farther and 
farther upon the land. | Burnet's Theory. 
When a great man firikes vut into a ſudden | 


regularity, he 
needs not queſtion the reſpe& of a retinue. A 


STRIKE. 3. „ A buſhel; a dry meaſure of capacity; 


four pecks. 
Wing, cartnave and buſhel, peck, ſtrike ready at hand. 
| Tufſer"s Huſb. 


STx1xEBLOCK. #. / Is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, 


having its ſole made exactly flat and ſtraight, and is uſed 
for the ſhooting of a ſhort joint, Moxon's Mechan. Ex. 


[from rite.) Perſon or thing that 
ſtrikes. | | 


A biſhop then muſt be blameleſs, not given to wine, no ſtri- 
her. 1 Tim, iii. 3. 
He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the firiker. Sandys. 
The firther muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velocity, Digby. 


ſing. 


ST R 


STRING. . J. [reninz, Saxon; frexng, German and 
Daniſh ; fringhe, Dutch; firingo, Latin.) 1. A flen- 
der rope; a ſmall cord; any ſlender and flexible band. 
2. A riband. 
4. Any ſet of things filed on a line. 5. The chord of a 
muſical inſtrument. 6. A ſmall fibre, 7. Anerve; a 
tenden. 8. The nerve of the bow. g, Any concatena- 
tion or ſeries ; as, a ſtring of propoſitions. 10. To have 
two ST RINGS to the-bow Lo have two views or two ex- 
pedients ; to have double advantage, or double ſecurity. 

(1.) Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muſt 
be conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
ſtring touches the upper. Witkins's Dedalus. 

(2.) Round Ormond's knee thou ty'| the myitick ring, 

That makes the knight companion to the king. Prior. 

(3-) Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a ſtring with 

a hundred of nutſhells upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Stillingfl. 

( (4+) I have caught two of theſe dark undermining vermin 
and intend to make a fring of them, in order to hang them up 
in one of my papers. Adi. Stef. 

( 5.) Thus when two brethren ſtrings are ſet alike, 


To move them both, but one of them we (ſtrike. Cowley. 
The ftring that jars | 
When rudely touch'd, _— to the ſenſe, 
With pleaſure feels the maſter's flying fingers, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Rowe. 


By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 

ſtring· inſtrument that ſeems comparable to our violins. Addiſ. 

(6.) Duckweed putteth forth a little fring into the water, 

from the bottom. Bacon. 
In pulling broom up, the leaſt frings left behind will grow. 

Eo Mortimer i Huſh. 

(7.) The moſt — 3 —_— 

His griet iſſant, an ing ife | 

* So. Shak. K. Lear. 

The ſtring of his tongue looſed. | 

( (8.) The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their ar- 

rows upon the firing. a ; PF. xi. ii. 

Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, | 

Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring ring. 


Pope. 
(10.) No lover has that pow'r 
T' enforce a deſperate amour, 
As he that has two firings to's boww, 
And burns for love and money too. Hudibras. 


To STRING, v. 4. preterite I firung. part. paſſ. frung. 


[from the noun }] 
à ſtrin ged inſtrument in tune. 


To make tenſe. 
(1.) Has not wiſe nature ſtrung the legs 


1. To furniſh with ſtrings. 2. To put 
3. To file on a ftring. 4. 


and feet 


With firmeſt nerves, deſign d to walk the ftreet ? Gay. 
(2.) Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has rung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung. Addiſon. 


(3.) Men of great learning or genius are too full to be ex- 
act; and therefore chuſe to throw down their pearls in heaps be- 
fore the reader, rather than be at the pains of ſtringi-.g them. 

* bed the blood, Dryden 

(&.) Toil rung the nerves, and purified the . Dryden. 

STxinGED. adj. [from firing. ] , war ſtrings ; produc- 

ed by firings. : 

ot Praiſe him with fringed inſtruments and organs. E/. 

Divinely warbl'd voice, | 

_ Anſwering the fringed noiſe, | . 

As all their ſouls in bliſsful 2 took. Miltan. 

Sr RINGE T. adj. [ Aringens, Latin.] Binding; contract- 

ng. | 

STxr/nGHALT. #. / [ ffring and halt] Stringhalt is a 

ſudden twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder leg of 

a horſe much higher than the other, or an involuntary or 

convulfive motion of the muſcles that extend or bend the 

hough. | Farrier's Did. 
STar'nGLESS. adj. [from 7275 Having no ſtrings, 


STRINGY. adj. 
3. A thread on which any things are filed. 


emphatical. 7. To caſt off. Not in ule. 


among them, | 


Mart, xxvii. 35. 


than thoſe of wheat or rye. 


CTY 
His tongue is now a fringle/; inſtrument, - 


Words, life, and all, old Lancaiter hath ſpent, 
2 ſtring. | 


ſmall threads; filamentous. 


A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots 
ſpread out in a round flat form. Grew. 
By melting expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate flux of the bel- 
ly, the ſtringy parts of the tendons and membranes are left un- 
recruited. Blackmore, 


Sbaleſp. 
Fibrous; conſiſting of 


To STRIP. v. a. [Freopen, Dutch; bervpipre, ſtripped, 


Saxon.] 1. to make naked; to deprive of covering: 
with of before the thing taken away. 2. To dep ive; 
to diveſt, 3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage ; as, a 
thief fripped the houſe. 4. To peel; to decorticate. 
5. To deprive of all. 6. To take off covering: with e 
8. To ſepa- 
rate from ſomething adheſive or connected. Not accu- 
rately uſed. | | 

(1.) They began to ſtrip her of her cloaths when I came in 
| Sidney. 
They ſtript Joſeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 
Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were ſtript and laid naked 


on the ground. Hayward. 
Hadſt thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harm, | 
Then like a robber ftrz»'d/ſt them of their robes. Milton. 


You cloath all that have no relation to you, and ſtrip your 
maſter that gives you food. | | L' Efirange. 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That ſtri't them bare. Dryd. Kn. Tale, 
He faw a beauteous maid 
With hair diſhevel'd, iſſuing through the ſhade, 


Strirt of her cloaths. | Dryden. 
He left the pillagers to rapine bred, e 
Without controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. Dryden. 
The bride was put in form to bed ; = 5 
He follow d ſtript. Swift. 


(2.) The apottle, in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food ind raiment, 
giveth us to underſtand, that thoſe are even the lowelt of things 
neceſſary, that if we ſhould be ſtri t of all theſe things, without 


which we might poſſibly be, yet theſe muſt be left. Hooier. 
Now this curious built, Phæacian ſhip, | 

Returning from her convoy, I will / | 

OF all her fleeting matter. Chapman. 


We /#r:: and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, ard give our- 
ſel ves entirely up to the will of God. Du fa. 
It is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things ſtri fed of thoſe ſpecifick differences we give them. Locke. 
One would imagine theie to be the expreſſions of a man 


bleſſed with eaſe and affluence, not of one juſt ſtript & all thoſe 
advantages, and plunged in the deepeſt milerics ; and now fitting 


naked upon a dunghill. Oy Atterbury. 
(3.) That which lays a man open to an enemy, and tnat 
which ſtrips him of a friend, equally attacks him in all thoſe in- 
tereſts that are capable of being weakened by the one, and ſup- 
ported by the other. ; South, 
(4.) If the leaves or diied ſtocks be [tripped into finall [traws, 
they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other electerics, no other ways 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
(s.) When ſome fond eaſy fathers ſtrip themſelves before 
they lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle their whole eſtates 
upon their ſons, has it not been ſeen that the father has been re- 
quited with beggary? South. 
(6.) He ſtript of his cloaths. 1 Sam. xix. 24. 
Logick helps us to ſtrip off the outward diſguiſe of things, 
and to behold and judge of them in their own nature. Watts. 
(7. — — His unkindneſs 
That tript her from his bene. liction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gav* her dear rights 
To her doghearted daughters: theſe things ſting him. Shak. 
(8.) Amongſt men who examine not ſcrupulouſly their own. 


ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks men uſe for them, but 


confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs difpute. 
Locke. 


S 8 - M 
STR1P. u. /. {probably from fripe.] A narrow ſhred. 


Theſe two apartments were hung in cloſe mourning, and onl 
a gtrib of bays round the other rooms. Swift. 
To STr1iPs. . a. [ firepen, Dutch! 1. To variegate 
with lines of different colours. 2. To beat; to laſh. 
ST: 1PE, . [ frepe, Dutch.] 1, A lineary variation of 
colour. his ſeems to be the original notion of the word. 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. 3. A weal, or diſcolo- 
ration made by a laſh or blow. 4. A blow; a laſh 
(1.) Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of ſeveral ſtripes. Bacon. 
(2.) One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their cloaths was 
a long stripe ſowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. 
Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Cruelty marked him with inglorious sripes. Thomſon. 
(4.) A body cannot be fo torn with ſtrzþes, as a mind with 
remembrance of wicked actions. | Hayward. 
To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the ſtripes and re- 
proofs of their own conſcience, I would addreſs that they would 
not ſeek to remove themſelves from that wholefome diſcipline. 
| Decay of Paety. 
STR1'PED. part. adj. [from ſtripe] Diſtinguiſhed by lines 
of different colour. 
STr1i'PLING. n. /. (Of uncertain etymology.] A youth; 
one in the ſtate of adoleſcence. | 
V Twart the lane, 
He, with two ſtriplin gs, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, 
Made good the paſſage. Shatefp. Cymbeline. 
Now a ſtri ling cherub he appears, Oe, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſinil'd celeſtial. | Milton s Par. Loft. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not matters to be 
wrung trom poor flrip/ings, like blood out of the noſe, or the 
piucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education. 
As when young ftriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden's Eneid. 
As every particular member of the body is nouriſhed with a 
ſeveral qualified juice, ſo children and ritlings, old men and 
young men, mult have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Aluments. 
STIER. 2. /. [from trip. One that firips. 
To STRIVE. v. 2. preterite I /trove, anciently I ſtrived ; 
part. paſſ. /triven. | ſtreven, Dutch; eſtriver, French.] 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 2. To 


conteſt; to contend; to ſtruggle in oppoſition to ano- 


ther: with again/t or with betore the perſon oppoſed. 3. 
To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 4. To vie; to be 
comparable to; to emulate ; to contend in excellence. 
(1.) The immutability of God they ſtrive unto, by working 
after one and the ſame manner. Hooker. 
Many brave yuuy minds have, through hearing the praiſes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect the like 
commendations, and fo ſtrive to the like deſerts. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I ſtrived to preach the goſpel. Rom. xv. 20. 
| Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, | 
With ſo much falſchood, ſo much guilt ?* 
Was it for this that his ambition 
To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Jove? 


Spenſer. 


Cowley. 


Our bleſſed Lord commands you to ſtrive to enter in ; becauſe 
Law. 


many will fail, who only ſeek to enter. 
Theſe thoughts he ſtrove to bury in ex I 


Rich meats, lich wines, and vain magmificence. 
(2.) Do as adverſaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shakeſp. 


Strive for the truth unto death. Eccluf. iv. 28. 
Why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? 
fi 


Job, xxxiii. 13. 
Charge them that they ſtrive not about words to no profit. 


2 Tim. ii. 14. 


Avoid contentions and /triwings about the law. Tit. vi. 9. 


This is warrantable conflict for trial of our faith ; fo that 


theſe ſtrivings are not a contendiflg with ſuperior powers. 
| * L' Eftrange. 


fave or deſtroy him who ſtrives with his Maker? 


would never allow me a fair ſtroke at them, though my pen-knife 
. W HL , 


Harte. 


of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of them. 


S T R 


Thus does every wicked man that contemns God; who can 

Tillotſon. 
If inteſtine broils alarm the bive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire ſtr ive, 

The vulgar in divided factions jar; 

And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war. 
(3.) Now private pity ſtrove with publick hate, 

Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. 
(4.) ——— Nor that ſweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 

Caftalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 

Of Eden ſtriwe. ; 


Dryden. 
Denham. 


Milton. 


STr1'VvER..n./. [from ſtrive.) One who labours ; one who 


contends. 


STRO'KAL. z. /. An inftrument uſed by glaſs-makers. 


Bailey. 


STROKE, or Strook. Old preterite of ſtrike, now commonly 
ſtruck. | | 


He hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all, men knew who 


ſtroke him. Sidney. 
STROKE. =. from /trook, the preterite of /trike.] 
blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one body 


1. A 
upon another. 
2. A hoſtile blow. 3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. 
4. The found of the clock. 5. The touch of a pencil. 
6. A touch ; a maſterly or eminent effort. 7. An effet 
ſuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 8. Power; efficacy. 
"Ms Th' oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes ke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow fatter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
|, His white-man'd teeds that bow'd beneath the yoke, 
He chear'd to courage a gentle A 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 


And rifing, ſhook his lance in act to throw. Dryden. 
(2.) As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakeſp. 


He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
ſtriking a ſtroke. | Bacon. 
Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. en. 
I had a long deſign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
was ready. | | | ft. 
(.) Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues 
Have humbled to all ſtrokes. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
At this one 2 the man look d dead in law: | 
His flatterers ſcamper, and his friends withdraw. Harte. 
(4:) — What is' t o'clock ?— | | 
Upon the ſtroke of four...  Shakefp. Richard III. 
(5) Oh, laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine! 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pope. 
(6.) Another in my place would take it for a notable ſtroke of 
good-breeding, to compliment the reader. L' Eftrange. 
The boldeſt ſtrokes of poetry, when managed artfully, moſt 
delight the reader. | . Dryden's State of Innocence. 
As he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent war, by forcing 


into the ſervice of the confederates an army that was raiſed 


againſt them, he will give one of the finiſhing ſtrokes to it, and 
help to conclude the great work. | | 
A verdi& more puts me in poſſeſſion of my eftate, I queſtion 
not but you will give it the finiſhing ſtroke. Arbuthnot. 
IGodore's collection was the great and bold ſtroke, which in 
its main parts has been difcorered to be an impudent forgery. 
| Baker on Learning. 
* (8.) Theſe having equal authority for inſtruction of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal ſtroke in divers faculties. 
| eee 
Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident beams, 
thoſe that are diaphanous refra them too, and that refraction 
has ſuch a ſtroke in the production of colours, generated by the 
trajection of light through drops of water, that exhibit a rain- 
bow through divers other tranſparent bodies. Boyle. 
He has a great ſtroke with the reader when he condemns any 


Addiſon. 


„ 
The ſubtile effluvia of the male ſeed have the greateſt /troke 


generation. | 


in 


To STROKE. v. 4. [renacan, Saxon. ] 1. To rub gently 


with the hand by way of kindneis or endearment; to 
ſooth. 2. To rub gently in one direction. 
(1.) Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With ſtroa bin; hurt, and too much cramming kill, 
The ſenior weaned, his younger ſhall teach, 
More ſtroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 


More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Tuſſer. 
Thy praiſe or diſpraiſe is to me al:ke. 
One doth not /troke me, nor the other :.;ike Ben. Johnſon. 


He ſet forth + prociamation ſtroa ing the people with fair pro- 
miſes, and humouring them with invectives againft the king and 


governme::t. | | Bacon. 
He 4ry'd the falling drops, and yet more kind, 
He ſtroal d her cheeks. Dryden. 
| Come, let us practiſe death, 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 
She pluck'd the riſing flow'rs, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly ſtroat'd his head. Addiſon. 


(2.) When the big udder'd cows with patience ſtand, | 
Waiting the /trokizgs of the damſel's hand. Gay. 
To STROLL. v. 2. To wander; to ramble ; to rove ; to 
be a vagrant. 
| She's mine, and thine, and ſtrolling up and down. Granw. 
Your wine lock'd up, your butler ſtro// d —_— Pot e. 
Theſe mothers ſtrole, to beg ſuſtenance for their helpleſs in- 
fants. 1 Sift. 
ST&o'LLER. 2. / [from /troll.) A vagrant; a wanderer; 
a Vagabond. | | 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the ſtrollers canting ſtrain, . 
They begg d from door to door in vain. Swift. 
The men of pleaſure, who never go to church, form their 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor ſtrollers they often obſerve 
STROND. 7 [from ſtrand.] The beach; the bank of the 
water Obſolete. | 
So looks the ſtrond whereon th' imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs d uſurpation. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
STRONG. adj. [renanx, Saxon.] 1. Vigorous ; forceful ; 
of great ability of body. 2. Fortified ; ſecure from 
attack. 3. Powerful; mighty. 4 Supplied with forces. 
It has in this ſenſe a very particular conſtruction. We 
ſay, a thouſand /irong ; as we ſay, twenty years old, or ten 
yards long. 5. Violent; forcible ; impetuous. 6. Hale; 
healthy. 7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. 8. Ar- 
dent; eager ; poſitive; zealous. 
quality in a great degree; affecting the fight forcibly. 
10. Potent; intoxicating. 11. Having a deep tincture ; 
affecting the taſte forcibly. 12. AﬀeQing the ſmell 
powerfully. 13. Hard of digeſtion; not cafily nutri- 
mental. 14. Furniſhed with abilities fowany thing. 15. 
Valid; confirmed. 16. Violert; vehement; forcible. 


75 l t ; concluſive. 
force of mind. 19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 
20. Forcibly written; compriſing much meaning in few 
words. | 
| (1.) Though gan the villain wax ſo fierce and ſtrong, 
That nothing may ſuſtain his furious force, 
He caft him down to ground, and all along 


Drew him through dirt and mire. | 
, The ing d Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's fide. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
That our oxen may be ſtrong to labour. Pſal. cxliv. 14. 
| 4 ws ſtout. Dryden. 
- the frong to greater muſt yield; 


He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill'd. Dryden. 
(2.) Within Troy's frong immures 


9. Full; having any 


18. Able ; ſkilful ; of great 


Spenſer, ſtrong crying and tears. 


S T R 
An army of Engliſh engaged 


between an army of a er 

number, freſh and in vigour on the one fide, and a ded, ow 

in fortification, and frung in men dn the other. 
It is no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve. but the 

. be of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it is 
| truth.z, fuch caſtles in the air will be as frong holds of truth 

as the demonſtrations of Euclid. . Locke. 
(3-) While there was war between the houſes of Saul and 

David, Abner made himſelf frong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. 6. 
The merchant-adventurers being a frong company, and well 


underſet with rich men and good order, held out bravely. 


Bacon. 
Thoſe that are frong at ſea may eaſily bring them to what 
terms they Addi n. 


The weak, by thinking themſelves ſfrong, are induced to pro- 
claim war againſt that which ruins them; and the ffrong, by 
concetting themſelves weak, are thereby rendered as uſeleſs as if 
they really were fo. | South's Sermons. 

(4-) When he was not fix and twenty rung, 

Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, | 

My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. Shakeſj. Hen. IV. 

He was, at his riſing from Exeter, between fix and ſeven 
thouſand frong. | Bacon. 

In Britain's lovely iſle a ſhining throng | 

War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties frong. Teel. 


(5-) A river of fo frong a current, that it ſuffereth not the 
ſea to flow up its channel. 


| | Heylyn. 
But her own king ſhe likens to his Thames, 

Serene yet firong, majeſtick yet ſedate, | 

Swift without violence, without terror great. Prior. 


(6.) Better is the poor being ſound and ffrong in conſtitution, 
than a rich man afflicted in his body. Eccluſ. xxx. 14. 


(7.) This is one of the /trongeſt examples of a perſonation 
that ever was. 


Baccn, 
(8.) Her mother, ever ffro:g againſt that match, 
And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed, 
That he ſhall ſhuffle her away. Shakeſþ. 


In choice of committees for ripening buſineſs for the council, 
it is better to chuſe indifferent perſons, than to make an indiffe- 
rency, by putting in thoſe that are frong on both tid:s. Bacon. 

The knight is a much frozger Tory in the country than in 
town, which is neceſſary for the keeping up his intereſt. Add. 
(9.) By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect a firorg 
and full white, ſuch as is that of paper; but ſome duſky obſcure 
one, ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of light and darknets, 
or from white aud black, that is, a grey or dun, or ruſſet brown. 
| Newton's O ticks, 
Thus (hall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and ffronger, by one reflexion in the drops, and an exterior and 
fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every reflex ion. 
| | Newton's Opticks. 

(10.) Get ftrong beer to rub your horſes heels. Sxvift, 

(11.) Many of their propoſitions favour very ſtrong of the 
old leaven of innovations. | Ling Charles. 

(12.) The prince of Cambay's daily food | 
Is aſps, and bafiliſk and toad, 
Which makes him have fo frong a breath, 
Each night he ſtinks a queen to death. Hudibras, 
Add with Cecropian thyme ftrong-icented centaury. Dryd. 
The heat of a human body, as it grows more intenſe, makes 
the urine ſmell more frozg. Arbuthnot. 
(13.) Strong meat belongeth to then that are of full age. 
. | Hebr. 
(14.) I was ſtronger in prophecy than in criticiſm. Dryden. 
(15.) In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown ſtrong, 
was as a law. Wiſdom, xw. 16. 
| (16.) In the days of his fleſh he offered up 2 — with 
5. v. 7. 
The ſcriptures make deep and ſtrong impreſſions on the minds 
of men : and whoſoever denies this, as he is in point of religion 


atheiſtical, ſo in under ſtanding brutiſh. J. Corbet. 
(17. [ Meſſengers | 

Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden d youth. Shakeſp. 

' Produce your cauſe; bring forth your ſtrong reaſons. Iſaiab. 


What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Piety. 
The ſtrongeſt and moſt important texts are theſe which have 


con. 


R 
been controverted; and for that very reaſon, becauſe EN 


the ſtrongeſt. 
(18.) Thet® is no Engliſh ſoul 
More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf, 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay the fire of paiſion. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(19.) Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous 


oro FIS TED. adj. [ ſtrong and It.] Stronghanded. 


made his eyes water. Arbuthnot. 

When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhould deſcend to his 
child, and an infant, another would thruſt 
hand, being then unable to defend his right. 


They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain their people, and the 


Toulcans having more than enough, it was their meaning to take 
what they needed by —. Raleigh. 
©TRO'NGLY, adv. [from ctrong ] 1. With ſtrength; 
, powerfully ; forcibly. 2. With ſtrength; with firmneſs; 
in ſuch a manner as to laſt; in ſuch a manner as not 
exlily to be forced. 3, Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 
(.) The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becauſe it draw- 
eth /tronzly the fatteſt juice of the earth. Bacon. 
— - Thedazzling light 
Had flaſh'd too ſtrongiy on his aking fight. b 
Water impregnated with ſalt attenuates ſerongy- Arbuthnot. 
ubje 


When the attention is /zrongly fixed to any ct, all that 

is ſaid concerning it makes a deeper impreſſion. Patt. 
(2.) Great Dunlinane he ſtrongly furtifies. Shakeſp. 

Let the foundations he ſtrongly laid. Ezra; vi. 3. 
(3.) All theſe accuſe hun /trong/y. __ Shakeſp. 
The ruinous conſequences ot Wood's patent have been ſtrong/ 
repreiented by both houſes. Swift. 
STrxONGWATER. #. . | sfrong and water.] Diſtilled 


ſpirits. | 
Metals receive in readily ſtrongauaters; and ſtrongwaters do 
readily pierce into metals and ſtones : and ſome will touch upon 
gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
STROOK The pretetite of trite, uſed in poetry for sruck. 
A ſudden tempeſt from the deſart flew, | 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew : 


Then whirling round, the quoins together ſtrook. Sandy,. 
| That conqu'ring look 
When next beheld, like light'ning ſtrook | 
My blaſted foul, and made me bow. Waller. 


He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 
Woul Jet them play a while upon the hook. 
STROPHE. 7. /. [strophe, Fr. Sehn. A ſtanza. 

STROVve. The preierite of strive | 
Having quite lot the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrowe to climb to 
the height of terribleneſs. | | Sidney. 
To STROUT. v. #. [srufſen, German.] To ſwell with an 
appearance of greatneſs ; to walk with affected dignity ; 
to ſtrut. This is commonly written strut, which ſeems 
more proper. i 8 | 
To STROUT. v. a. To ſwell out; to puff out; to enlarge 
by affectation. | 
I will make a brief liſt of the particulars in an hiſtorical truth 
nowiſe ſtrouted, nor made greater by language. Bacon. 
Jo ST &OW. v. a. {See to STAEW.] 1. To ſpread by be- 
ing ſcattered. 2. To ſpread by ſcattering; to beſprinkle. 
3. To ſpread. 4. To ſcatter; to throw at random. 
(1.) Angel forms lay entrac'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that /trozv the brooks 
In Valombroſa. Milton's Par. Loft. 


(2.) All the ground | 
M.lton's Par. Loſt. 


Dryden. 


With ſhiver d armour ſtrowns. | 
Come, ſhepherds come, and ſtroau with leaves the plain 


Waterland. 


ne 

Burtt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd tie ſolid bone. Pofe. 
(20.) Like her ſweet voice is thy harmonious ſong, - | 

As high, as ſweet, as eaſy, and as ſtrong. Smith, 


| OTRONGHAND. 2. / (strong and Band. Force; violence. 7 


Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryden. 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtr oau, | 
With maſly ſtones make bridges if it flow. Dryden. 


oF © 
(3.) There have been three dearth of corn, and 5 
place /trow'd with beggars. 2 5 Si, 
(4.) Synah, can I tell thee more ? Sd 
And of our ladies bowre; | 
But little need ＋ my ſtore, 
Suffice this hill of our. ö 
The tree in ſtorms 
The glad earth about her ſtrows, 
With treaſure from her yielding boughs. 
Poſſeſſion kept the beaten road, 
And gather'd all his brother trow'd. 


Spenſer. 


Waller. 
Swift, 


John, who was pretty /trongfi/ted, gave him ſuch a ſqueeze as To ST RO WI. v. n. To range; to wander. [See STROLL. ] 


"Tis ſhe who nightly ſtrowls with ſaunt'ring pace. Gay. 
STROY. v. @. | For deſtroy ] | | | 
Dig garden, ſtray mallow, now may you at eaſe. Tufſer, 


him out b 8. ri icipl | 
/ wr STRUCk, The old preterite and participle paſſive of 


trite. | 
F This meſſage bear :. the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief ; 
Struck with fo a name, and all on fire, 
The youth replies; whatever you require. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myſelf in its 


WD. — 
eral cen- 


ters, ſo as to view all the walks ſtruck from them. Spectator. 
High on his car Seſoſtris ſtruck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harneſs drew. Pope. 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line. Pope. 


The old participle paſſive of /rike. 
Down fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd aſunder, 
Blind with the light, and ſtracten dead with wonder. Fairy. 
All liquors — make round circles, and daſh. Bacon. 
———— Silent, and in face | 2 
Confounded, long they fat, as /trucken mute. Milton. 
STxu'crurs. 2. /. | firufture, Fr ſtructura, from ſtructus, 
Lat.] 1. Act of building; practice of building. 2. 
Manner of building; form; make. 3. Edifice; build- 


| (.) His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt farthing is in ſtruct᷑ure ſpent. Dryden. 
— (2.) Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 


inſight into the ſtructure and conſtitution of the ueous 
globe, have not given ſatisfaction. Woodward. 
(z.) Ecbatana her ſtructure vaſt there ſhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 
High on a rock of ice the ſtructure lay. Pope. 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtick . Pope. 
STRUDE, or Strode. n. /. A ſtock of breeding mares. 


| Bailey. 
To STRUGGLE. v. #. [Of uncertain etymology.] 1. To 
labour; to act with effort. 2. To ftrive ; to contend ; 
to conteſt. 3 To labour in difficulties ; to be in agonies 
or diſtreſs, 8 
( 2.) No man is guilty of an act of in ce but he might 
have forborn it; not without ſome trouble from the ſtruggiimss 
of the contrary habit, but ſtill the thing was poſſible. South. 
In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty factions, and, under the name of Papift 
and Proteſtant, ſtruggled in her bowels with many various events. 


, | Temple. 
I repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch, 
That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 
Then pants, and ſtruggles with the whirling waves; 
And catches every ſlender reed to fave him. Smith. 
(3.) Strong virtue, like nature, ſtruggles ſtill, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
"Tis wiſdom to beware 77 
And better ſhun the bait, than ſtruggle in the ſnare. Dryden. 


If men ſtruggle through as many troubles to be miſerable as to 

be happy; my readers may be perſuaded to be good. Ipect᷑ator. 

Sravu'ccLE. . ,. [from the verb.] 1. Labour; effort. 

2. Conteſt ; contention. 3. Agony ; tumultuous diftreſs. 
(2.) When, in the diviſion of parties, men only ſtrove for 

the firſt place in the prince's favour, an honeſt man might look 
upon the ſtruggle with indifference. | Addiſon. 


* 


N 


Ie began and ended without any of thoſe unnatural ſirugg/e; 
for the chair, which have di the peace of this great cny. 


STRUMA. n. /. [Latin.} A glandular ſwelling ; the king's 


evil. 1 

A gentle woman had a ſtruma about the i hard and 

deep — the tendons. Naas, Surgery. 

Sr Ru ,es adj. [from ſtruma] Tainted with the king's 
_ evil. : 
How to treat them when ſtrumcus, ſcirrhous, or cancerous. 

| | Wiſeman. 

A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not affect the lungs 

with à rupture of its veſſels, and coughing up blood, is | uy cen 

by ſtrumous or ſcrophulous humours. Blackmore. 

STRUMPET. 2. A whore; a proſtitute. Of doubtful 

original. Stropo vieux mot palliardiſe. Stuprum, Latin. 


Trevoux. 


How like a younker or a prodigal 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg d and embraced by the ſtrum pet wind 
How like a prodigal doch ſhe return, | 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind. Shakeſp. 
Ne'er could the ſtrumpet, | 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once (tir my temper, but this virtuous maid 55 
Subdues me quite. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord | 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 


Be nat to be a et, I am none. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Common fame is as falſe and impudent as a common ſtrumpet. 
15 L'Eftrange. 
—— Honour had his due; 
Before the holy prieſt my vows were ty d: 
So came I not a ſtrumpet but a bride. | Dryden. 


To STRU'MPET. v. a. To make a whore; to debauch. 
If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, > 
Being ſtrumpeted by the contagion. S Shakeſp. 
STRUNG The preterite and participle paſſive of firing. 
The ſtru»g bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 
To STRUT. v. n. [ 
affected dignity ; to ſwell with ſtatelineſs. 2, To ſwell ; 
to protuberate. | 
(.) Adore our erfours, laugh at's while we ſtr 
To our confuſion. ; Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Does he not hold up his head and ſtrat in his gait? Shakeſp. 
Though thou ſtrut and paint, 
Yet art thou both ſhrunk up and old. 
The falſe ſyren 
Struts on th* waves, and ſhe ws the brute below. Dryden. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock : 
_ Salutes the light, and before his feather'd flock. Dryden. 


(2.) The goats with ſtrutting dugs ſhall homeward ſpeed. 


a _ The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the fail, 

The bellying canvaſs ſtrutted with the gale. Dryden. 
As thy ſtrutting with money riſe, Ns. 

The love of gain is of an equal ſize. Dryden. 

STRUT. =. /, [from the verb] An affectation of ſtateli- 

neſs in the walk. | - 

Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances and an ungain] 

ſirut in their walk, have got preferment. Swift. 

STUB. 3. / rreb, Sax. Aube, Daniſh ; fob, Dutch; 

fipes, Lat.] 1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is 

cut off, 2. A log; a block. | 

(2.) Dametas guided the horſes ſo ill, that the wheel coming 

over a great ſtzb of a tree, overturned the coach. Srdney. 

All about, old ſtocks and ſtubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was eyer ſeen, 

Did hang npon the ra 

To buy at the ſtub is the belt for _ buyer, Taſer 

More ti ion, the e is fire. . 

U —— — 9. tree, the ſtub hath put 

ieee Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


ftruſſen, German.] 1. To walk with 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Dryden. 


rocky knees. Spenſer. 


ST -Þ 
| _ | - We here | 
Live on roots and ſtzbs, to thirſt inur'd, 
Men — miſery nay en I born. Milton. 


Prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are found, 
Or woods with knots and knares deform'd and old; | 
Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dr den. 
(2.) You ſhall have more adoe to drive our dulleſt and ſazieſt 
2 our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the infinite deſire of ſuch a 
ppy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceſt wits to 
that aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles. Milton. 


To STus. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to extir- 


pate. | | 

His two tuſks ſerve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he ſtubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears off 
the bark of trees. 


Grew's Muſeum. 
— The other tree was griev d, | 
Grew ſcrubby, dry'd a-top, was ſtunted ; 
do the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. Swift, 


STU'BBED. adj, [from fab.) Truncated ; ſhort and thick. 
A pain he in his head-piece feels, | 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree he ree!s, | 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels. : Drayton. 
To ſpight the coy nymphs, 
Hang upon our ſtubbed horns 
Garlands, ribbons, and fine poeſies. Ben. Jobnſon. 
STU'BBEDNESS. #. / [from fubbed.] The ſtate ot being 
ſhort, thick, and truncated. 


STU'BBL:. 2. J. ſeftouble, French; fenpel, Dutch; ſtipula, 


Latin.] The ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 


reaper. 


— — This ſuggeſted 
At ſome time, hen his ſoaring inſolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry ſtubble, and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakeſp. 
You, by thus much ſeene, | 
| Know by the ſtubble, what the corne hath bene. Chatman. 
5 If a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble-fields, called the winco- 
pipe, open in the morning, be ſure of a fair day. Bacos. 
His ſucceeding years afford him little more than the ſtubble of 
his own harveſt. = 
Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing ſtubble, 
Thy toil is lefſen'd and thy profits double. Swift, 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


STU'BBORN. 2% [This word, of which no obvious ety- 
mology appears, is derived by Minſrew from fleutborn, 
referred by Junius to gigagds, and deduced better by Mr. 
Lye, from fub, perhaps from ſub horn.] 1. Obſtinate ; 
inflexible ; contumacious. 2; Perfiſting ; perſevering ; 
ſteady. 3. Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible ; not eaſily ad- 
mitting impreſſion. 4. Hardy; firm. 5. Harſh'; rough; 
rugged. 6. In all its uſes it commonly implies ſomething 
of a bad quality, though Locke has catachreſtically uſed 
it in a ſenſe of praiſe. 5 
(1.) Strifeful Atin in their ſtubborn mind, 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. Cenſer. 
Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to draw 
The ſtubborne bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave law. 
| | Chapman. 
— The queen is obſtinate, 
Stub born to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and | 
Diſdainful to be tried by't. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He believed he had ſo humbled the garriſon, that they would 


be no longer ſo ſtubborn. Clarendon. 
I'll not flatter this tempeſtuous king, | 
But work his ſtubborn ſoul a nobler way. Dryden. 


(2.) All this is to be had only from the epiſtles themſelves, 
with ſtubborn attention, and more than common application. 


(3.) Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which paſs 
Through my tough heart, and melt the ſtubborn mass. 


Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, | ; : 
And labour him _ many a ſturdy ſtroak. Dryden. 
Nn 


Dryden. 
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4.) Patience under torturing pain, 
W here ſtubborn ſtoicks would complain. Swift. 
(J.) We will not oppoſe any thing that is hard and ſtubborn, 
but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their force. Burnet. 


STuU'BBORNLY. ade. [from Aab burn Obſtinately; con- 


tumaciouſly ; inflexibly. 
Stubbornhy he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queſtion in the law. Shakeſd. H. vi. 
He wilfully neglefts his book, and ſtzbbornly refuſes any 
thing he can do. Locke, 
So cloſe they cling, ſo stubbornly retire, 


Their love's more violent than the "chymiſt's fire. Garth, 

STU'BBORNNESS. 2. /. (from ffubborn.] Obſtinacy ; vici- 

ous ſtoutneſs ; contumacy ; inflexibility, Dryden has uſed 
it in commendation. 


— Happy is your grace, 

That can tranſlate the subbornneſs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and ſo fweet a ſtyle. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

He chole a courſe leaſt ſubject to envy, berween Riff s/ubborn- 
neſs and filthy flattery. Hayward. 

Patriots, in peace, aſſert the | | 

With noble stubbornndgſs reſiſting «cake 

Stubbornneſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt be maſtered 
with blows. 

It failed, partly by the accidents of a ſtorm, and partly 
the rtubbornneſ; or treachery of that colony for whoſe relief it 
wuas deſigned. . Swift. 

STv'mby. adj. {from ſtub.) Short and thick ; ſhort and 

ſtron 2 
The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black and stubby 
briſtles. Grew's Muſeum. 
STu'BnaAiL. #. /. | fub and nail. A nail broken off ; a 
| ſhort thick nail. 


STUCCO. n. /. LItal. fue, Fr.] A kind of fine plaſter for 


wal 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Groteſco roofs, and 5tucco fldors. 

STucx. The preterite and participle paſſive of /tic#. 

What more infamous brands have records fuck upon any, 

than. thoſe who uſed the beſt parts for the worſt 2 of Pi 
ecay of Piety. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and fee their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and black'ning in the ſun. 
When the polypus ſrom forth his cave, 

Torn with full force, — the wave, 

His claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſands. Pope. 

- . Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with rings, 

That thou may'& be by kings, or whores of kings. Pope. 
STUCK. . /. A thruſt. 
I bad a with rapier, 
tuck in with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 
e Night. 
 [5took, Scottiſh. ] A number of ſheaves 


Pope. 


STu'cCKLE. 2. 


laid together i in the field to dry. Ainſworth. 
STUD. 2. rrudu, Saxon. ] 1. A poſt ; a ſtake. In ſome 


ſuch meaning perhaps it is to be taken in the quoted 


Locke. 


ſcabbard and all, and he gives me the 


$ r 


nr. of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee 


Temple. 


To STUD. v. a. [from the noun ] To adorn with ſtuds or 


ſhining knobs. 
— Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 'I 
Their harneſs / all with gold and Shakefp. 


A filver ſtudded ax, alike beſtow'd. nx. 


STu'pewT. =. /. | ſtudens, Lat. ] 2 


a ſcholar; a bookiſh man. 
Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good from his book. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wrues of Windſor. 
This grave advice from ſober ſtudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. Dryden's Per /. 
A fludent ſhall do m̃ore in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four at a dull ſeaſon. 
Watts's Logich. 
I ſlightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it to ſome 
of the profeſſion. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
STv'DIED. adj. [from fudy.] 1. Learned; verſed in any 
ftudy ; qualified by ſtudy. 2. 12 any particular in- 
clination, Out of uſe. 
— He died 


05 —— 
As one that bad been fludied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle. 
I am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. Shateſd. Ant. and Cleop. 
It will be fit that ſome man, reaſonably Nudied i in the law, go 
as chancellor. Bacon. 
(2.) A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtudied as to remember 
ſo weak a compoſition. Shakeſp. 
STu'pieR. 2. . [from Orie who ſtudies. 


Lipſius was a great ſtudier c of the ſtoical — þ 
not u 


Sbale p. 


upon his 
men ts 


his friend told him, 3 needed 
to perſuade him to patience, the philoſophy which he had ſtudied 

would furniſn him; he anſwers him, Lord Jeſus, 

Chriſtian patience. Keen. 
There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational creature 

and ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive laws of commonwealths. 


STu'pious. adj. [ fudiexx, Fr. Audiaſus, Lat.] 2 


1. Given 
to books Ax, contemplation ; z given to learning. 2. Di- 
ligent; buſy, 


3. Attentive to; careful: with of. -4. 
Contemplative ; ſuitable to meditation. 


N 5 adde gra y for wanderin 2 


do great ſervice to the ative 


he. 


2.) ab new friends, and new allies. Titel. 
(3.) Divines muſt become ſtudious of pious and venerable an- 


_ The e made _ 
| Stour forthe war, and of their trade. Dryden. 
There are who, udiam of increaſe, | 


Rich foreign wd on thats fl. naht 'd land 
Induce. 
(4.) Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudzous cloiſter's pale. 


Philips. 


im for the ſtudious 
paſſage, which I do not underſtand. 2. A nail with a Kind nature form'd. * — „ Summer. 
large head driven for ornament; any ornamental knob or g rv D s, v. adv. (from ftudious.} 1. C — 2 ; 
protuberance. 3. [Srove, Saxon; ſtad, Ilandick, is a with cloſę. application to literature. 2. D. gently ; care- 
ſtallion.] A colle@tion of breeding horſes and mares. fully ; ; attentively. | 
62.) A barn in the country, that and one fingle uud, or 2.) On a ſhort hook his head re lines, 
ane height of studs to the roof, eee, Ain | 's En. 
Mortimer s All of them {tudioufly cheriſhed the memory of their honour- 
(2. Handles were to add, 4. ; able extraction. Atterbury. 
For which he now was making ud. * STu/drousvEss. =. , [from fudious.] J Addiction to ſtudy. 
det of he — 2 wy buds, , STU'DY. =. / (ene, Fr. Pin, 18 1. Application 
n * of mind to books and learn 85 erplexiry ; deep 
a ſtuds of pearl. cogitation. 3. Attention 7 . Itation ; contrivance. 
Dail s os © are ſeveral ſmall oblong ſtuds, placed — 4. Any particular kind 2 Subject of at- 
in a ede = | e no _ Apartment ſet of tor. Incrary employ - 
1 deſk he bad of curious work, 
With glitt'ring ſtuds about. ei During he whol tia of is ho in he maine, 


S T U 
—.— ent ire hows ofthe dy in Pd; 


Study gives to the mind; converſation, grace. Temple, 
Engage the mind in ft by a conſideration of the divine 
of truth and Watts. 
(2.) Th idea of her life all ſweetly c | | 
Into his of imagination. S, Much Ado. 
| The king of Caftile, a little confuſed, and in a ſtudy, faid, 
that can I not do with my honour, Bacon Henry VII. 
(3. What can happen 
To me above this wretchedneſs ? All your ſtudiet 
Make me a curſe like this. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
Without ſtuy this art is not attained, not fit to be attained. 
Hold, 
Jiuſt men they ſeem' d, and all their ſtudy bent oP 
To worſhip God aright, and know his works. Milton. 


(4) Studies ſerve for delight in privateneſs and retiring, for 
ornament in diſcourſe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 


poſition of buſineſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
( 5.) The holy Scriptures, eſpecially the New Teſtament, are 


her daily ſtudy. Law. 
(6.) Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius. Shakefp. J. Czf. 
Knock at the ſtudy, where, keeps 


To ruminate ſtrange plots. 'Shateſp. Titus Andron. 
Let all ſtudies and libraries be towards the Eaft. Votton. 
Some ſervants cf the king viſited the lodgings of the accuſed 


members, and ſealed up their ſtudies and trunks. Clarendon. 
Both adorn'd their age ; 

One for the ſtudy, t other for the ſtage. Dryden. 

To STv'DY. v. 1. [ fudeo, Lat. eftudier, Fr.] 1. To think 


with very cloſe 3 to muſe. 
diligently. 
(1.) 1 found à moral firſt, and then ſtudied for a fable. 


Swift. 
| (2.) Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs. 
| 1 Thef. iv. 11. 
To STv' D v. 2.4. 1. To apply the mind to. 2. To con ſider 
attentively. 3. To learn by application. 
I.) Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good. 


2, To endeavour 


Milton. 


If a gentleman be to ſtudy any language, it ought to be that 


of his own country. Locke. 


2.) He 2 her well, and tranſlated her out of ho- 
2 into Engli Shakeſp Nies of Windſor. 
Study thyſelf : what rank, or 2 . 


The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee. 
You have ſtudied every 

has been the ſcene of battles and Dryden. 

(3.) You could, for a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen 

lines, which I would ſet down. N Hamlet. 

STUFF. . /, [ foffe, Dutch; efoffe, Fr.] 1. Any matter 

or body. 2. Materials. out of which any thing is made. 

. Furniture ; goods, 4. That which fills any thing. 

5. Eſſence; elemental part. 6. Any mixture or medi- 

eine. 7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 8. Textures of 

wool thinner and ſlighter than — A Matter or thing. 

In contempt. 10. It is now ſeldom uſed in any ſenſe but 
in contempt or diflike. 


's Perſe. 


65.) Ler Phidias have rude and'obftinate ſtuff to carve: though _ 
bis art do that it ſhould, his work will lack that beauty, which 


etherenſe in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker. 
The werkman on his ff his {kill doth ſhow, 
And yet the /iyff gives not the man his (kill. Davies. 


Of brick, * they caſt to build 


Milton. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the triangle hath 


there moſt ſubſtance of Moxon's Mech. 
(2. Thy verſe (ell with :tuff ſo fine and ſmooth, 
t thou art even natural in thine art. 
—— Cr hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner aß. 


Exer. 


Shakeſp, Timon. 


2 —_ 


TIE _ . 


ſpot of ground in Flanders, which 


Sd 3 U- 
To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary 3 by Shakeſp. Timon. 
_— — meani 5 
And — 1 the — 's ſkill. Noſcom. 


(3-) Fare away to get our 5tuf aboard.  S$haheſh. 
He took away locks, and gave away the king's uff. Hayw. 

Groaning waggons loaded high 
Convley's Dawideis. 


With GW 
ith ſome fweet oblivious antidote 
a. the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous tuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 
.) Though in the trade of war I have lain men, 
Vet do I hold it very stuff o th' conſcience 
Shakeſp: Othello. 


To do no contriv d murther. 

"3 I did compound for her 

A certain uff, which, being ta'en, would ſeize 

The preſent power of life. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

(8.) Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and (ffs 
of our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 
linen cloth and — on Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

09. roper iu 
This is the very 4 nx your fear. 

Such stuff as madmen 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Tongue and brain not. Shakeſp. 
At this fuſty stuff 

The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, | 

From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. Shakeſp. 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear, 

"Tis fulſome uff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden's Perſ. 
— ——— Anger would indite 

Such woful stuff as I or Shadwell write. Dryden's Juwen. 
To-morrow will be time enough = 

To hear ſuch mortifying 5tuf. Swift. 


The free things that among rakes paſs for wit and ſpirit, muſt 


be ſhocking auff to the ears — perſons of delicacy. Clariſſa. 
To STUFF. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To fill very full 
with any thing. 2. To fill to uneaſineſs. 3. To thruſt 


into any thing, 4. To fill by being put into any thing. 


5. To ſwell out by putting ſomething in. 6. To fill 
with ſomething improper or ſuperfluous. 7. To obſtruct 
the organs of ſcent or reſpiration. 8. To en meat with 
W {5 high reliſh, g. To form 7. ſtuffing. 
—— Whea we've ſtuff” 
T heſe pipes, and theſe conveyances blood, | 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls. Shaleſp. 


Each thing beheld, did yeeld 
Our admiration: ſnelves with cheeſes heapt ; 
Sheds atuſt with lambs and goats, diſtinctly kept. Chapman. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To 5tuff this maw, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. Milton. 


What have we more to do than to ctuff our guts with theſe figs ? 
L' Eſtrange. 
This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, | 
And stuff d her apron wide with nuts ſo brown. Gay. 
(2.) —— With ſome oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the tu d boſom of that perilous tuff | 
Which weighs upon the heart. Skakeſ}. 


PL . Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow mouth, :tuffing them 
ther, but without bruiſing, and they retain ſmell and 
2 a year. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
4.) Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up * down with me, 


Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shateſ}. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. Dryden” s Zn. 
Officious Baucis lays 
Two cuſhions stuf'd with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe. Dryden. 
A bed, 


The 5tuffing leaves, with hides of bears o 'erſpread. Dryden. 
(5) I will be the man that ſhall make you AI cannot 
perceive how, unleſs you give me your doublet, and s/aff me 


out with ſtraw. Shahkeſp. H IV. 
The gods for fin 7 IN 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy thy ſkin. Me p oy 
| (6.) It is not uſual among the to uf tha report 


of particular lives with matter of publick record. 
NI 2 


Wotton. 


8 1 
Thoſe accuſations are stuffed with odious generals, that the 


proofs ſeldom make good. Clarendon. 
For thee I dim theſe eyes, and tu this head 
With all ſuch reading as was never read. , Pate. 
(7.) Theſe gloves the count ſent me; they are an excellent 
perfume. — I am stufft, couſin, I cannot ſmell. Sbaleſy. 
(8.) She went for parſly to stuff a rabbet. Shakeſp. 


He aim'd at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but stuffing of his veal. 
(9.) An eaſtern king put a judge 
i: ntence, and ordered his hide to be 
placed upon the tribunal. 
To STUPF. v. n, To feed gluttonouſly, 
Wedg'd in a ſpacious elbow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble ſhare, 
As if ſhe ne er could have enough, 5 
Taught harmleſs man to cram and stuff. Sawift. 
Sru'r ING. 2. from ffuf.] 1. That by which any 
thing is filled. 2 Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 
(1.) Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations; 
and Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the 5tufi2z and materials thereof, exiſted _ 
(2.) Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and stuffings. 
Mortimer. 


to death for an iniquitous 
stuffed into a cuſhion, and 
| Swift, 


STUKE, or Stuck. n. ſ. | ſtuc, Fr. ſtucco, Italian.) A com- 


poſition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, com- 
monly called plaſter of Paris, with which figures and other 
ornaments reſembling ſculpture are made. See Sruc co. 
Bailey. 
mine. 
Bailey. 
STULT1'LoQUENCE, 2. / | ftultus and loguentia, Latin. ] 
Fooliſh talk, Dis. 
STuw. u. , (um, Swediſh, ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from muſtum, Latin] 1. Wine yet unfermented ; muſt. 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation in dead and vapid 
wines. 3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 
(1.) An unctuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from the tum 
of grapes, when they ] 
when dipped into it. Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) Let our wines without mixture or tum be all fine, 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle. Ben. Jabnſ. 
([..) Drink ev'ry letter on't in tum, | 
And make it briſk champaigne become. Hudibras. 
To Srun. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wine by 
mixing freſh wine and raiſing a new fermentation. 


STULM. n, J. A ſhaft to draw water out of a 


Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to give them 


ſpirit, and we tum our wines to renew their ſpirits. 


Floyer. 


To STU'MBLE. W. 1. [This word Junius derives from 


„and ſays the original meaning is to frite, or tri 
— a ſtump, I rather think it comes from 3 
1. To trip in walking. 2. To flip; 
into crimes or blunders. 3. To ſtrike againſt by chance ; 
to light on by chance: with apoz. 
| (1. When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 

But ſhe'll not stumble. Shaieſp. Winter's Tale. 
A headitall being reſtrained to keep him from tumbling, hath 
been often burſt. 


Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, | 
Methought chat Glo'ſter stumbled ; and, in falling, 


Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard. Sbaleſp. 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs: they know not at 
What they tumble. | Prov. iv. 19. 
— Cover d o'er with blood, 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow'd, 
He faints : his ſteed no longer bears the rein; 5 
But gtubles o'er the his hand had ſlain. Prior. 
412.) He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and 
there 15 none occaſion of umbling in him. x Jo. u. 10. 


They who negle& and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte ; 


Kin ' Cookery. 


lie maſhed in the vat, puts out a light, 


- to err; to ſlide © 


Sh 775 Taming of the Shrew. 
As we pac' d alon | | 


S040 


But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 
(3-) This extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occaſion, ſhe had stumbled 
| bg miſchances as were little for the honour of her or her 
ls. 


What man art thou, that, thus beſcreen'd in night, 
So ↄtumbleſt on my counſel. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A mouſe, bred in a cheſt, dropped out over the fide, and stwm- 
bled upon a delicious morſe]. L'Eſtrange. 
Ovid stumbled, by ſome inadvertency, upon Livia in a bath. 
Many of the greateſt inventions have been 1 
bled upon by men buſy and inquiſitive. Ray. 
Write down p and 6b, and make ſigns to him to endeavour to 
pronounce them, and guide him by ſhewing him the motion of 
3 own lips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, tum - 
le upon one of them. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
To STU'MBLE. v. a. 1. To obſtruct in progreſs ; to make to 
trip or ſtop. 2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
(2.) —— Such terms amus'd them all, | 
And stumbled many. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
If one illiterate man was stumbled, twas likely others of his 
form would be ſo too. Fell. 
One thing more ſtumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypotheſis. | Locke. 
STu'MBLE. #. / [from the verb.] 1. A trip in walking. 
2. A blunder ; a failure. | 
(2.) One ſtumble is enough to deface the character of an ho- 
nourable life. 3 | L' Eftr ange. 
STuU'MBLEK. #. from fumble.) One that ſtumbles. 
Be ſweet to all: is thy complexion four ? 
Then keep ſuch company ; make them thy allay : 
Get a ſharp wite, a ſervant that will low'r; 
A ſtumbler ſtumbles leaſt in rugoed way. 
STU'MBLINGBLOCK. | 


c Herbert. 
x. /. [from fumble.] Cauſe of ſtum- 
bling ; cauſe of errour; cauſe of 


STU'MBLINGSTONE. 
offence. | | 
We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews a ſtumblingblec l, 
and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs. 8 1 Cor. i. 23. 


Shakeſpeare is a ſtumblingblock to theſe rigid criticks. S/ ect. 
This ſtumbling flone we hape to take away. Burnet. © 


STUMP. #. / | fumpe, Daniſh ; fompe, Dutch; fompen, 


Daniſh, to lop.] The part of any ſolid body remaining 
after the reſt is taken away. | . N 
He ſtruck fo ſtrongly, that the knotty ti 
Of his huge 1 in ſunder cle — 
Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the ſtump him 


Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet. Not while 1 dove 
He through the buſhes ſcrambles ; 


- ſtump doth trip him in, his pace; 
Down comes poor' Hob upon his face, 


$ 
a ſtump 
Shakefþ 


er. 


Amongſt the briers and brambles. Draytox's Nim| hid. 
Who, cauſe they're waſted to the ſtumps, 
Are ted beſt by rumps. Hudibr as. 


A. coach horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, and I drefſed 
the with common digeſtive. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A poor aſs, now wore out to the ſtumps, fell down under his 


8 oy | | £ Eftrange. 

Againſt a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 

And in the iharpe..'d edge new vigeur finds. , Dryden. 
A tongue might have ſome reſemblance to the ſtar? of a 

feather. pats Grew's Muſeum. 
Worn to the ſtum a in the ſcrvice of the maids, tis thrown 

out of doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. Sat. 


STUMPY. adj. I from fump.] Full of ſtumps; hard; 
ſtiff; ſtrong. A bad word e 5 
They burn the ſtubble, which, being ſo funf, 2 ſeldom 
Irrunan, Saxon, zer dun, noiſe. ]- I, To 


plow in. 
To STUN. v. 4. 
confound or dizzy with noiſe. 2. To make ſenſeleſs or 
_ dizzy with a blow. 05 8 


s 1 

(1.) ———— An univerſal hubbub wild 
Of ſtu ning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Aſſaults his ear. 

Still ſhall I hear, and never quit the ſeore, 


Too ſtrong a noiſe ſtuns the ear, and one too weak 
a&t upon the organ. | 
So Alma, weary'd of being great, 

And nodding in her chair of (tate, 

Stunn'd and worn out with endleſs chat, 

Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. 

Shouts as thunder loud affli the air, 

And ſtun the birds releas d. 

The Britons, once a ſavage kind, 
Deſcendents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robuſt, and voice that ſtuns, 

You taught to modulate their tongues, 

And ſpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 

(2.) One hung a pole-ax at his g 
And one a heavy mace to ſtux the foe. Dry din. 
Srunc. The preterite and participle paſſive of fing. 

To both theſe ũſters have I ſworn my love: ” 

Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung | 

Are of the adder. Shakeſ . King Lear. 

With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds, 

The _— work with diligence proceeds. Dryden's nu. 
STunK. The preterite of tink. 

To STUNT. v. 4. | ſtunta, Iſlandick.] 
growth. R 5 
Though this uſage ſtunted the girl in her growth, it gave her 

a hard 2 — life and ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 
he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince has writ a tittle, 

But has the wit to make the moſt of little; 

Like ſtunted hide-bound trees, that juſt have got 

Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The tree grew ſcrubby, dry'd a- top and ſtunted, 

And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 
STvy®. =. /. | ſtupa, Latin] Cloath or flax dipped in 
warm medicaments, and applied to a hurt or ſore. 

A fomentation was by ſome pretender to ſurgery applied with 

coarſe woollen ſtu/ es, one of which was bound upon his leg. 
Viſena : Surgery. 


does not 
Cheyne. 


Prior. 
Prior. 


e-bow, 


To STUuPE, v a {from the 
with ſtupes. 
Tobůbe eſcar divide, and ſtupe the part affected with wine. 

| ſeman. 
STurpeFa'cTiON. 2. / | nupefaction, Fr. ctupefactuc, Lat.] 
Inſenſibility; dulneſs; ſtupidity; luggilhneſs of mind; 
heavy folly. 5 
All reſiſtance of the dictates of conſcience brings a hardneſs 
and ſtupefaction upon it. 15 South. 
be ſent to ev'ry child 
Firm impudence, or ſtupcfad ion mild 

And ſtrait ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 
Cibdberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Pope. 
STUPEFA'CTIVE. adj. from mupefadtus, Lat. rupefactiß, 
French.] Cauſing inſenſibility; dulling; obſtructing the 
ſenſes ; narcotick ; opiate. | 
It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a 


fome ſtupefative. 


= tf Bacon 3 
| tam hath a ſtupefacti ve part, and a heating part; the one 
R . " Bacon. 
Srurs'sdovs. 4%. [( tupendus, Lat.] Wonderful; amaz- 
ing; aſtoniſhing. | | 
All thoſe ſtu endbus acts deſervedly are the ſubject of a hiſtory, 
excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Clarendon. 
_ © Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 


Of that ſtujendows bridge his joy increas'd. Milton. 
+  Portents and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; | 
But moſt, when this Ponies pile was rais'd. Dryden. 
Mortals, fly this curſt deteſted race: — — 
A hundred of the ſame tz endous fize, 
A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Adtiſon. 
Our numbers can ſcaree give us an idea of the vaſt quantity 


of ſyſtems in this ſtupendcus piece of architecture. Cbeyne. 


Miltan. 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid o'er and o'er. Dryden. | 


To hinder frown | 


noun.] To foment ; to dreſs 


STU'RDY_ adj [eftourdi, Fr. 


NN 
STU FID. adj. stupide, Fr. 5tugidus, Latin.] 1. Dull; 


wanting lenfſibility ; wanting a 
ſluggiſh of underftanding 
genius. 
(1.) O that men ſhould be ſo ſiupid grown 
As to forſake the living God. Milton. 
Men, boys and women, ſtupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where Cer ſhe paſſes, fix their wond'ring eyes. Dryden. 
If 1 by chance ſucceed, 
> Know, I am not ſo ſtu/ id, or ſo hard, | 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſery'd reward. 
With wild ſurpriſe 
A moment ſtuf1d — he ſtood. 
(2.) Writ, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends: | 
Obſerve what loads 1 rhimes 
Oppreſs us in corrupted times. | Swift. 
STUPT1DITY, n. / [stupidite, French ; tupiditas, Latin.] 
Dulneſs ; heavineſs of mind; ſluggiſhneſs of underſtand- 


in 


henfioa ; heavy ; 
2. Pertormed without ſxill or 


Dryden. 
Thomſo. 


Shad wel alone, of all my ſons, is he 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full ſtu idiſy. 
STU'PIDLY. ade. [from stupid. 
inactivity of underſtanding, 
henſion. i 
© (rt. That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain d 
Stu iaiy good. | | M:!ten's Par. Loſt. 
(2.) On the ſhield there was engraven maps of countries, 
which Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as /?ubidiy as 
his fellow-bealt the lion. | Dry.ten. 
STu'eiFiex. #. /. [from &2upify.] That which cauſes ſtu- 
pidity. | | 
To STU'PIFY. v. a. [tupefacio, Latin. This word ſhout 
therefore be ſpelled 5:upefy; but the authorities are 
againſt it.] 1. To make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibility 
to dull. 2. To deprive of material motion. | 


oy 7 Tull che Snſe 2 while, Shakeſp 
Will ſtzptfy and dull the a while. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
2 that method, uſed to quiet ſome — 
does not / more. | 
The fumes of his paſſion do as really intoxicate his diſcerning 
faculty, as the fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupihj the brain 
of a man overcharged with it. South. 
Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and ſtufifies ; and, conſci- 
ous of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier. 
(2.) It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but ſtupiſed. 
| Bacon. 
Pounce it into the quickſilver, and ſo proceed to the ſtupifying. 
| Bacon. 
STUPOR. . /. (Latin ; ſtupeur, Fr.] Suſpenſion or dimi- 
nution of ſenfibility. | 8 
A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ſtutor, or dull 
in in the thigh and colick, are ſymptoms of an inflammation 
of the kidneys.  Arbuthnot on Diet. 
o STU'PRATE. . . | 5!upro, Latin. ] To raviſh; to 
violate. =y | 


7 Dryden. 
1. Wich ſuſpenſion or 
2. Dully ; without appre- 


very little mixture, of STUPRA'TION, 2. /. [supratic, from pro, Lat.] Rape; 


violation. 
” Stupration muſt not be drawn into practice. 
STU'rDILY. adv. [from cturdy. 
Obſtinately ; reſclu ely. 
(2.) ——— Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurſe ; and, as the reſt, 

Here toughly chew and ſturd:ly digeſt a 

Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law. 

Srulabixkss . /. | from furdy. 
neſs, 2. Brutal ſtrength. 

(1.) Sacrifice not his innocency t 
{kill of buſtling for himſelf, by his converſation with vitious 
boys, when the chief uſe of that furdizeſs, and ſtanding upon 
his own legs, is only for the preſervation of his virtue. Locks. 

1. Hardy; ſtont ; bru- 
tal; obſtinats. it is always uſed of men with ſome diſ- 


Broan.” 


1. Stoutly ; hardily, 2. 


Donne. 
1. Stoutneſs; hardi- 


Decay of Piety, © 


to the attaining ſome little 


"TE 


2greeable- idea of coatſeneſs or rudeneſs, 
torcible. 3. ſtiff ; ſtout. 
(r.) This muſt be done, and I would fain fee 
Mortal ſo ſturdy as to gainſay. 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 
The ſturdy kerns in due ſubjection ſand, 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 
A ſturdy hardened ſinner ſhall advance to the utmoſt pitch 
of impiety with leſs reluftance than he took the firſt ſteps, 


2. Strong ; 


Hudibras. 


whilſt his conſcience was yet vigilant and tender. Atterb. 
(2.) The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation 
of ſome ſturdy lout, he had ſo well defended himſelf. Sidney. 


Ne ought his ſturdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. Henſer. 
(3.) He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 
ſturdy than dainty. Wotton. 
— Sturdieft oaks WES 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ftormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer. | Milton's Par. Reg. 
STu'xnEON. / [ /turio, turſio, Lat.] A ſea-filh. | 
It is part of the ſcutellated bone of a ſturgeen, being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conſtitution on one fide, the cells being 
worn down, and ſmooth on the other. Woodward. 
STURK. 2 , [reync, Saxon, ] A young ox or heifer. Bailey. 
Thus they are ſtill called in Scotlan | 
To STUT. 0 v. n. | ſtutten, to hinder, Dutch. ] To 
To STU'TTER. J ſpeak with heſitation ; to ſtammer. 
Divers ſtut : the cauſe is the refrigeration of the tongue, 
whereby it is leſs apt to move; and therefore naturals fue. 


ä Bacon. 
STu'rTTER. 1 /. [from fut.] One that ſpeaks with 
STu'TTERER. I heſitation; a ſtammerer. OE. 
Many ſtutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a dryneſs 
in the tongue. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
 Sty. /. [xrixe, Saxon.] 1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. 3. [I know not 
how derived, ] A humour in the eyelid. 
I. Tell Richmond, | 
That in the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. Chat. R. III. 
When her ha had miſs'd their way, 
Ti untoward creatures to the ſty I drove, 


And whiſtl'd all the way. Gay. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little h, 

And have no thought to grieve them till they die. King. 
(2.) They all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual ty. Milton. 


With what caſe 


throne, 


Migbt'ſt thou expel this monſter from his 
Now made a fly. | 
To Sr. . a. [from the noun. } To ſhut up in a ſty. 
: Here you ſty me 


In this hard rock, while | 
The reſt of th iſland. _ Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

To STY. v. 2. To ſoar; to aſcend. Spenſer. 
STY'G1AN. adj. [ fygius, Lat.] Helliſh ; infernal ; per- 
taining to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 


you do keep from me 


ſhalt know him for knave and-cuckold. 


| i 
To STYLE. v. a. [from the noun.) To call; to term 


to carry the cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it impudenee in 
COAT nay nf 


Milton's Par. Reg. STY'PT1ICK. adj. vhs; ſiyptique, Fr. 


© k 


Into ſo quiet, and fo ſweet 2 ſtyle. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
ſo tender and nice 2 ſubje& with my ſeverer ſtyle. More. 
1 words in proper places, make the true definition of a 
Let ſome lord but own the happy lmes, * 
How the wit brightens, and the ſtyle refines. 
(2.) No ſtyle is held for baſe, where love well named 


Pope. 
is. 


Sidney. 
There was never yet phi . | 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the ſty/e of gods, 
And make a piſh at chance and ſufferance. Shakeſp 


(3.) The great ſi:le ſtands alone, and does not require, r. 
haps does 3 as well admit, any addition from — 1 


ties. The ornamental ſtile alſo poſſeſſes its own peculiar merit: 
however, though the union of the two may make a fort of com- 


poſite ſtile, yet that ſtile is likely to be more imperfect than 
either of thoſe which go to its compoſition. | Reynolds. 
(F.) Ford's a knave, and I will aggravate his ſtile j thou 
Shakeſp. 
The king gave them in his commiſſion the ſtyle and — 4 
tion which belonged to them, Clarendon. 
O virgin | or what other name you bear | | 
Above that tyle; O more than mortal fair! ; | 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain. Dryden's An. 


Propitious hear our i bo 
itan pleaſe thee more, 


Whether the ſtyle of OT, 
Whole purple rays th' Achæmenes adore. Pope's Statins. 
| (6.) While his thoughts the ling'ring day beguile, 


To gentle Arcite let us turn our /tyle. | Dryden. 
(9.) Placing two ſtiles, or es of the ſame ſteel, touched 


with the fame loaditone, when the one is removed but half a 
ſpan, the other would ſtand like Hercules's pillars. Brown. 

(10.) The _ of the flower-leaves, ſtamina, apices, tile, 
and | . 


do name. 
The chancellor of the exchequer they had no mind ſhould 
: | Clarendon. 


be ſtyled a knight. 


rr not that ſo ſhall end 
The ſtrife which thou call'ſt evil, but we style 


The ſtrife of glory. Milton's Par. Lost. 
Fortune's gifts, my actions 

May stile their own rewards. Denham's Sopby. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 


one 
fe. 


His conduct might have made him til d 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 
This is uſually, 
though erroneouſly, written fiptick. See STiIPTICE.| 
The fame as aſtringent ; but generally expreſſes the moſt ef- 
ficacious ſort of aſtringents, or thoſe which are applied 

Luincy. 


phlegm, oil, and an et- 


At that ſo ſudden blaze the Stygian throng 3 verry. 3. [ y fipticity.] "I of 
5 Bent their aſp APE * wa ., fins. e bl A ] 6 1-19 

TYLE. #. . ylus, t. 1. Manner Writing wi Catharticks of mercurials ipitate the viſcidities by their 
regard 248 2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate es, e — 4 | | Jo 
ro particular characters. 1 Mode of painti » 4 It is To STYTHayY. v. a. [See Srirur.] To forge on an an- 
likewiſe applied to muſick. 5. Title; appellation. 6. vil. e 5 
Courſe of writing. Unuſual. 7. STYLE. of Caurt, is By the forge that '4 Mars his helm, 
properly the practiſe obſerved by any court in its way of I'll kill thee every yea, o'er and o'er. 


proceeding. Ayliffe's Parergon. 8. A pointed iron uſed — adj. [from — Lat.] Eaſy to be perl 


anciently in writing on tables of wax. 9. Any thing 
with a ſharp point, as a graver ; the pin of a dial. 


— 


10. Sux'srvs. . [from fuadeo o, Lat.] Having power rer to 
The ftalk which riſes -amid the leaves of 4. _ r «9. | 8 ] | 
Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, It had the paſſions in perfe& ſubjection; and though its com- 
which adheres to the fruit or ſeed ; tis uſually ſlender mand over them was but ſuave and political, yet it hag the 
and long, whence it has its name. Quincy. force of coaktion, and deſpotical. : South. 
(1.) — Happy : 8 Sua'so RY. adj [ ſuaſorius, Lat.] Having tendency to 
That can tranſlate the ftubbornneſs of fortune | perſuade. | | 


— 


3 


S U B 


Sva'viry. n. , Lavi, Fr. fuavitas, Lat.] 1. Sweet- SUBCO/NTRARY, adj. [ ſab and contrary,} Contrary in ar 


neſs to the ſenſes. © 2 Sweeineſs to the mind. | 

.) She deſired him for rarity, pulchritude, and ſuavity. 
: | Brun. 

Sus, in compoſition, fignifies a ſubordinate degree. 

SUBA'C1D, adj. [ ſub and acidus, Lat.] Sour ina ſmall de- 

ee. ; 
| * juice of the ſtem is like the chyle in the animal body, 
not ſufficiently concocted by circulation, and is commonly ſuba- 


cid in all plants. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
SUBa'CR1D. adj. | ſub and acrid.] Sharp and pungent in 
a ſmall degree. 


The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, ſubacrid, or 
a little pungent, and turned ſyrup of violets green. Flyer. 
To SUBA'CT. v. a. | ſubaFus, Lat.] To reduce; to ſub- 
due. | 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but 
endeavour to ſubaZ it into a more denſe body. 
-SuBa'cTioN. n /. [| ſubagus, Lat.] The act of reducing 
to any ſtate, as of mixing two bodies completelv, or beat- 
ing any thing to a very ſmall powder. 
here are of concoction two periods: the one affimilation, 
or abſolute converſion and ſubaFion ; the other maturation ; 
whereof the former is moſt conſpicuous in living creatures, in 
which there is an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of the 
nouriſhment into the body. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
SUBA'LTERN. adj. ¶ ſubalterne, French.) Inferiour; 
ſubordinate ; that which in differenz reſpects is both ſu- 


inferiour degree. 


If two particular propoſi: ions differ in quality, they are ſub- 
contraries : as, ſome vine is a tree: ſome vine is not a tree. 


Theſe may be both true together, but they can never be both 
falſe. Watts. 


SUBCON TRA'CTED. part, adj. ¶ ſub and contrafted.] Con- 


tracted after a former contract. 

— Your claim, 

I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 

"Tis ſhe is ſubcuntracted to this lord, 

And I her huſband contradi& your banes. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


SUBCUTA NEOUS. adj. | /ub and cutaneous.) Lying un- 


der the ſkin. 


SuBDE'acon. . / [ /ubdeaconus, Latin.] In the Ro- 


miſn church they have a ſubdeacen, who is the deacon's 
| ſervant. Apliffe's Parergon. 


Bacon. SUBDE'aN. #. . [ ſubdecanus, Lat.] The vicegerent of a 


dean. 

Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, that ſuci 
confirmation may be valid, the dean muft join in perſon, and 
not in the perſon of a deputy or ſubdran only. Aylige. 

UBDECU'PLE, adj. | /ub and decuplus, Lat.] Containing 
one part of ten. 


SUBDER1SO'RIOUS, 44%. [/ub and deriſar.] Scoffing or ri- 


diculing with tenderneſs and delicacy. Not uſed. 
This ſubderiſorious mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 
It is rather a pleaſant condinient of our converſation. More, 


periour and inferiour. It is uſed in the army of all offi- SUBDiT1'TLIOUS. adj. { ſubdititius, Lat.] Put ſecretly in 


cers below a 1 — | 
Love's ſubaiterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 


And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear- Prior. 


There had like to have been a duel between two ſubalterns, 


againſt the pride of colonels towards their officers 


he received his commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed the ſpi- 
7 him, and it daily in- 


rit of colonelſhip was coming f 
creaſed to his death. | | Swift. 
This fort.of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſidered 
as a genus or ſpecies, is called ſubaltern. Nai. 
SUBALTERNATE. adj. | ſubalternus, Lat.) Succeeding by 
turns. 
SUuBaSTRUNGENT, adj. | /u 
in a ſmall degree. 
SunBBt'aDLE. n./. | ſub and beadle.] An under beadle. 
ought not to execute thoſe precepts by ſimple meſſen- 
gers, or ſubbeadles, but in their aged wr F 
SUBCELE'STIAL, adj. [ /ub and celeſtial.] Placed beneath 
the heavens. 5 | | 
The moſt refined. glories eſtial excellencies are but 
more faint reſemblances of the 1187 Glanwelle. 
SunBcna'ntesr. . , { ſub and chanter; faccentor, Lat.] 
The deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. 


SUBCLA'vian. adj. [ ſub and clavus, Lat.] Subclavian 
is applied to any thing under the armpit or ſhoulder, 
whether artery, nerve, vein, or muſcle. ; 
The liver, though ſeated on the right fide, 2 
«avian diviſion, doth equi -diſtantly communicate its activity 
unto either arm. | . Brown's Fug. Err. 

The chyle firſt mixed with the blood in the ſubclavian vein, 
and enters with it into the heart, where it is very imperfectly mix- 
ed, there being no mechaniſm; nor fermentation to convert it into 
blood, which is effected by the lungs. Arbuthnot. 

SUBconsTELLA'TION. 2. . | fab and conffellation.] A 
ſubordinate or ary conſtellation. 

As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if there 
pleiades, or fubronſiellation upon the back 
what corighnity they are deſcribed in a dear 
eye may diſcover. | 


and aftringent.] Aſtringent 


be meant the 
Taurus, with 
night an ordinary 


To SUBDIVE 


Dias. 


Ali.. 


Nincy. 
yet, by the fad. 


To Sus Dpu'cE. } v. 2. { jubduco, ſubductus, Lat. 


Brown's Fulg. Err. 


the place of ſomething elle. 
'RSIFY. v. 4. [ ſub and diverffy.] To diver- 
fify again what is already diverſified. | 
The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras ; and theſe variouſly /ubdiver/fi- 
ale 


thirteen. | 
When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, ſoon after An- 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
tonius and Octavianus brake and ſubdivided. Bacon. 
—— - The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can ſubdivide a fraction. Roſcommon, 
When the progenies of Cham and Japhet ſwarmed into colo- 
nies, and thoſe colonies were ſubdivided into many others, in 
time their deſcendants loſt the primitive rites of divine worſhip, 
retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 


SusDbivIs ION. 7./. [ /ubdivifion, French; from ſubdivide.] 


1. The a& of ſubdividing. 
by a fecond diviſion. | | 
(r.) When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, 
in order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a 
viſion ;, as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may be farther ſub- 
divided into minutes and ſeconds.  Watts's Log. 
(2.) He can we lee ſuch a multitude of ſouls caſt under fo 
many ſubdiviſions of miſery, without 8 on the abſurdity 
of a government that ſacrifices the happineſs of ſo many reaſon- 
able bein gs to the glory of one? | Addiſon. 
In the decimal table the fubdrwr/fons of the cubit, as ſpan, . 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the ſhorter cubic. 
| Arbutha. 
Su'spoLous, adj. [ /ubdolus, Lat.] Cunning ; ſubtle; 


ſly. 


2. The parts diſtinguiſhed 


1. To. 
To Sunpvu'crt. { withdraw; to take away. 2, To ſubſtract 
by arithmetical operation. 
(x.) Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Net proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 
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Or from my fide _— took perhaps 

More than eno 

(2.) Take the *** ion of arithmetick, ſubduction: 
if out of that ſuppoſed infinite multitude of antecedent genera- 
tions we ſhould ſubduce ten, the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten than 
it was before, and yet ſtill the quotient muſt be infinite. Hale. 

Sus buero. 2 / [from /ubduF.] The act of taking 

away. 2. Arithmetical ſubtraction 


(1. ) Poſſibly the Divine Beneficence ſubductin that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firſt creation, 
tuey were kept in a {tate of immortal: * that moment of the 
ub duct jon. ale's Origin of Mankind. 

(2.) Suppole we take the other operation of arithmetick, ſub- 
duction : if out of that infinite multitnde of antecedent genera- 
tions we ſhould ſubduct ten, the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten 
than it was before that ſubduction, and yet ſtill the ny 


infinite. 
[from ſubdo, or ſubjugo, Latin.) 1. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


To SUBDUE. u. a. 


To cruſh ; to opprels ; to fink ; to overpower, 2. To con- 


quer; to reduce under a new dominion, 3. To tame; 
to ſubact; to break. 
(b.) Nothing could have ſabdu d nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs but his unkind daughters. Sbaleſp. 


Them that roſe up againſt me, haſt thou ſubdued under me. 


2 Sam. xxii. 40. 
Tf aught were worthy to ſubdue 
The foul of man. Milton. 
(2.) Be fruitful, and repleniſh the earth, and ome it. 
e. 1. 
Auguſtus Cæſar ſubdue Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 
To overcome in battle, and 


Nations, and bring home ſpoils, 


when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 
(3.) Nor is't unwholeſome to ſubdue the land | 
By often exerciſe ; and where before 
You broke the earth, again to-plow. May's Virgil. 


SvBpu'eMenT, 2. [from lube | Conquelt. A word 
not uſed, nor worthy to be uſed. 
| I lhave (cen thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian feed, | 
Bravely deſpiſing forteits and ſubduements. Shakeſp. 
ZvBpu'sr. 2. /. [from ſubdue.) Conquerour ; tamer. 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
And all the body to thy heft doft frame ; 
Victor of gods, of mankind, 
That doſt = lions and fell tygere gers tame, 
Who can expre!s the glory thy might ? 
— Their curious eye 
Diſcerns their great ſubduer's awful mien 1 
Ao correipondin 22 fair. Philips. 
Pigs are great ſubdzers of acrimony, uſeful in ** 
and coughs, and 3 emollient. | 


Sunpv'eLs. 1 adj. | fubduple, Fr. ſub and duplis, La Lat 
Suppu'Pricare I Containing one part of two. 


As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 
neis which the weight hath in uſelf, and cauſe the power to be 


in a ſubduvle proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate half 
of that which remains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple 


and three a ſubſextuple. Wilkinss Mat 
The motion generated by the forces in the whole 


the body or thing through that ſpace, ſhall bein a ft 
proportion of the forces. 


SuslAee ur. [ — 
The ſuper Ps n 
and borne . hs ſubjacent plains. oodward. 
To SUBJECT. v. a. [ ſubjefus, Lat.] 1. To put under. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſubordinate ; to 
make ſubmiſſive. 3. To enſlave ; to make obnoxious. 
4. To expoſe; to make liable. To ſubmit ; to 
make accountable. 6. To make abs rvient 
1.) The angel led them direct, and down the cliff as faſt 


To 2 ſubjected plain. Milton. 
The medal bears each form and name : l 


Mag. 
e of 
icate 


Newton's Opt. 
acens, Lat.] Lying under. 


23. 


Milton. 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of their wit, 


 $jerſer. 


mountains are waſhed —_ by rains, . 


S U B 
In one ſhort view, subjeFed to our eye, 


Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. Pope. 


2.) Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd name 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubjectiag rage 
To the cool diftates of experienc 


age. Drydes. 
(3-) I live on bread — ; feel want like you, 
Taite grief, need friends, Mae you : zubjedted thus, 
How can you ſay to me, I ama king? Sbaleſp. Rirh. II. 
I ſee thee, in that fatal hour, 
* to the victor s cruel pow'r, 
hence a ſlave. Dryden. 


The blind will always be led by thoſe that fee, or into 
the ditch : and he is the moſt zubjected, the moſt enllaved, who 
is ſo in his underſtanding. Locke. 


(4.) If the veſſels yiew, it ſubjes the perſon to an the incon- 


veniencies of an 1 circulation. 4 Arbuthnot. 
( 5.) God is not bound to /ubjeF his ways of operation to the 
1 of our thoughts, — al himielf to do nothing but 
what we muſt comprehend. ocke. 
(6.) — He ſubjeFed to man's ſervice angel wings. Milton. 
Su'sJeCT. adj. [ ſub,eFus, Latin.] 1. Placed or ſituated 
under, 2. Living under the dominion of another, 3. 
Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. 4. Being that on which 

any 7 operates, whether intellectual or material. 

T' eaſtern tower, 
Who height commands, as ſubject, all the vale | 

To ſee the fight. Shakeſf. Troilus and Creſ. 
(2.) Elau was never ſubject to Jacob, but founded a diſtinct 

people and government, and was himſelf prince over them. 
Locke. 
Chriſt, fince his incarnation, has been ſubject to the Father, 
and will be ſo alſo, in his human capacity, after he has deliver- 


ed up his mediatorial kingdom. Waterland. 
PF. ) Moſt ſubject is 2 ſoil to weeds; 
ud he the noble image of my youth | 
Is overſpread with — F Shakeſ. 
| e | * 
And when fate ſummons, monarchs muſt Dryden. 


(4.) I enter into the ſubject matter of my diſcourſe. Dryden. 


Sv'sjtcr. 1. /. | ſujet, Frieach.) 1 One u ho l. ves under 


the dominion of another; oppoſed to governor. 2. That 
on which any operation, either mental or material, is 
performed. 3. That in which any thing inheres or ex- 
iſts. 4. [In Grammar.] The nominative caſe to a verb 
is called by Grammarians the Jutje# of the verb. 


in ſubject duty is the k _ Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

( $ is ng's, 

But every ſubject's ſoul 56 aa Sbaleſp. H. V. 
Never ſubject long d to be a king, | | 

As I do long and wiſh to be a ſubject. H. VI. 


* 
Thoſe I call _ which are governed by the ary laws 


and magiſtrates fovereign. Dawes. 
We muſt — —— and confeſs a king to be a father; 2 


to be a fon; and therefore honour to be by nature mok 
due from the natural ſubject to the natural ki Ho/yday. 
| The ſubject muſt obey his prince, becauſe. commands it, 
human laws re it. Swift 
| Were ſubjects ſo but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 


Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden. 


Herock kings, whoſe high perfections have made them awful 
to their ſubjects, can ſtruggle with and ſubdue the corruption of 


the times. Davenant. 
(2. 4 the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The a of 2. watch. Shake. 3 — 
This ſubject for heroick ſong pleas'd me. 


„ nb = on 


rect for our con lation. "_ are ey 0 | 
1 wal not venture on Þ mer a ſujct with my fever yl. 


Make choice of a ſubject beautiful and noble, which — 


capable of all the graces that colours, and elegance of deũgn, 


can give, ſhall afford a perfect art, an ample field of matter 
wherein 10 expat 


S U B 


The ſubject of a propoſition is that nc ig which any 
= is N 1 1 atts's * 

real deſign is, that u in ir praiſes to the 
a z not onda the ubject of — noble bicth. Swift, 


Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs, as it appears well 
in 92 of thoſe. ſubjects in whom it reigns, children, 
women, old folks, ſick folks. Bacon. 

Sunjs'crion. #./. [from /ubjeZ.] 1. The act of ſubdu- 

ing. 2. [Sujettion, Fr.] The ſtate of being under go- 

61. Af the conqueſt of the kingdom and ſubjection of the 
1. ter tl | ection 

a N enquiry was made who there were that fighting * 

to the will is by natu- 


the king had faved themſelves 
ral neceſſity, the ſubjection of the will unto God voluntary; 


9 flight. 
( 2.) Becauſe the ſubjection of the 
we therefore ſtand in need of direction after what fort our wills 
and deſires may be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 
Ho hard it is now for him to frame himſelf to ſubjection, 
that having once ſet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found encouragement. 1 4 
on. 


Both in 
. Relating not to che ob- 


rection now to ſenſual appetite. 
SunBje'crive. 


je, but he Wige. | 3 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſhed into ob- 
jective and ſubjectivve objective is when the propoſition is cer- 
tainly true in itſelf ; and ſubjective, when we are certain of the 


truth of it. : Watts. 

SUBINGRE'SSION. 3. /. [ ſub and ingreſſus, Lat.] Secret 
entrance. TH 7 

The of the ambient air is hened upon the ac- 


ceſſion of the air ſucked out; which forceth the neighbouring 

| air to g violent ſubingrefſion of its parts. Boyle. 
To SUBJjor'x: V. a. [ ſub and joindre, French; 

To add at the end; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excuſe from i „the only thing that 

could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that he 

was the high-prieſt, and ſubjoins a reaſon. South. 

SuniTAa'NEOUS. adj. | ſubitaneus, Latin.] Sudden; 


* 


To SU'BJUGATE. v. a. L fubjuguer, Fr. ſubjugo, Lat.] 


To conquer ; to ſubdue ; to bring under dominion by 


© fay'rite virgin, that haſt warm'd the breaſt, 


Whole ſov'reign diftates ſubjugate the eaſt ! Prior. 
He ſubjugated a king, and called him his vaſſal. Baker. 


Sou ION. =. / {from fubjugate.] The act of ſub- 
duing. 


This was the condition of the learned part of rent of 


ter ls by the Turks. | . 
SUBJU' ION. =» ,. from ſubjungo, Lat.] The tate 
of being ſubjoined ; the act of — — 

Ie verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; and in 
to ſome other verb. Clarke. 
ous, Latin 3 ſubjonct if, F e.] 
1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. 2. [In Grammar.) 

(a.) The verb u a different formation, to ſignify the 

fame intenſions as the indicative, yet not abſolutely but rela- 

tively to ſome other verb, which is called the ſubjuxctive mood. 


| mdence upon, or ſubjunction 
Su'nxjuncTiIve. 4dj. 


Clarke. 
} 7725 [ /ub and lapſus, Latin.] Done 
after the fall N 


SUBLAPSA'RIAN. 
SUBLA'PSARY. ] of man. a 
The decree of reprobation, according to the ſublapſarian 
doctrine, being nothing elſe but a mere „or non-elec- 
tion of ſome perſons whom God left as he found, involved in 


the guilt of the firſt Adam's tranſgreſſion, without any actual 


perſonal fin of their awn, when he withdrew ſome others as guil- 
ty as they. | | | 
SusBLa'rion. 2 /. | fublatio, Lat.] The act of taking 


away. bY . 8 x 
TEES. 1. J. [ ſubleve, Lat.] The act of raiſing 
8 a | 


SusLt mane. 4dj. [from ſublime.) Poſſible to be ſublim- 
ed. 


SU'BLIMATE. adj. 


ſubjungo, 


Hammond, 


s vs 


SUBLIMABLENESS, #. // {from ſub/imable.) Quality of 
admitting ſublimation. - 
He obtained another concrete as to taſte and ſmell, and eaſy 
ſublimableneſs, as common ſalt armoniack. Boyle. 
To Su'BLIMATE. wv. 4. [from ſublime.] 1. To raiſe by the 
force of chemical fire. 2. To exalt; to heighten ; to 
elevate. SO: 
(2.) And as his actions roſe, ſo raiſe they ſtill their vein 
In words, whoſe weight beſt ſuit a ſublimated ſtrain. Dray. 
Not only the groſs and illiterate ſouls, but the moſt aerial and 
| ſublimated, are rather the more proper fuel for an immaterial 
fire. | f Decay of Piety. 
Theprecepts of Chriſtianity are ſo excellent and refined, and 
ſo apt to cleanſe and ſublimate the more groſs and corrupt, as 
ſhews fleſh and blood never revealed it. Decay of Piety. 
SU'BLIMATE, #. . [from ſublime.] 1. Any thing raiſed 
by fire in the retort. 2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort. 
(.) Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what metals en- 
dure ſubliming, and what body the ſublimate makes. Bacon. 
Raiſed by fire in the veſſel. 
The particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles of 
rit of falt compoſe mercury ſublimate, and with the parti- 
of ſulphur, cinnaber. Newt. Opt. 
SUBLIMA'TION. #./. | ſublimation, Fr. from ſublimate.] 1. 
A chemical operation which raiſes bodies in the veſſel by 
the force of fire. Sublimation differs very little from diſ- 
tillation, excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts 
of bodies are raiſed, but in this the ſolid and dry; and 
that the matter to be diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, 
but ſublimation is only concerned about ſolid ſubſtances, 
There is alſo another difference, namely, that rarefac- 
tion, which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hard- 
ly any room in_/ublimation ; for the ſubſtances which are 
to be ſublimed being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction; 
and ſo it is only impulſe that can raiſe them. Quincy. 2. 
Exaltation ; elevation; act of heightening or improving. 
(.) tion is wrought by weight, as in the ſettlement of 
li , heat, by precipitation or ſublimation; that is, a 
calling of the ſeveral parts up or down, which is a kind of at- 
traction. 


Bacon s Nat. Hif. 
Since oil of ſulphur per campanam is of the ſame nature 


with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that ſulphur is a mix- 


ture of volatile and fixed parts fo ſtrongly cohering by attrac- 

tion, as toaſcend together by ſublimation ? Newt. Opt. 
2. c | - She turns Os 

Bodies to ſpirits, by ſub/imation ſtrange. - Davies. 


Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and ſhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firſt draught 
of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, and /ub- 


limation of morality ? Fourth. 
1. High in place; 


SUBLIME. adj. [ fublimis, Latin.] 
exalred aloft. 2. High in excellence; exalted by 
nature. 3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment; lofty; grand. 
4. Elevated by joy. 5. Lofty of mea; elevated in 
manner. | 
(1.) They ſum'd their pens, and ſoring th' air ſublime 


With clang deſpis d the ground. Milton, 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear d, = 

And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden. 
(2.) My earthly trained to the height 

In that celeſtial . ſublime. Miltor. 
Can it be, that ſouls ſublime 5 

Return to viſit our terreſtial clime : 

And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, +» 

Can cover lazy limbs ? ; | Dryden. 

(3.) Eaſy in ftile thy work, in ſenſe ſublime. Prior. 
(A.) All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, | 

Sublime with expectation. : Miitoz. 

Their hearts were jocund and ſublime, 8 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 


( 5.) He was ſublime, and almoſt tumorous in his looks and 
geſtures. jigs Votton p 
10 0 


S U B | . 


His fair large front and eye ſublime declar d Night meaſur' d, with her ſhadowy cone, 
Abſolute rule. | Milton. Half way up hill this vait ublunar vault, 4 
SusLIMuE. n./. The grand or lofty ſtyle. The ſublime is _ Through leas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
a Galliciſm, but now naturalized. Diſcov ring ſtill new worlds of ignorance; | 
Longinus ſtrengthens all his laws, And theſe diſcov'iies make us all confeſs | 
And is himſelf the great * he draws, Pope. That cublunary icience is but gueſs, x; Denham. 
The sublime riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, the mag- The celeſtial bodies above the moon —_ not ſubjeR to 
nificence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the chance, remained in perpetual order, while all things sxbl:nary 
phraſe ; the perfect aublime ariſes from all three together. are ſubject to change. Dryden's Du Freſnoy, 
h | Addiſon. Ovid had warn'd her to beware 
To Svunr1'Me, v. a. | fiblimer, Fr. from the adjective.] ON gods, gr rp trade 1, 
1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. 2. To raiſe on high, x, s 2 3 _ air, | | 
3. To exalt ; to heighten , to improve. The ef _hiloſophe ; * 0 Saut. 
(1.) Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads Where in a box the whole coating lies ; 
Of letters, which have paſt *twixt thee and me, She ſees the planets in their turns adva 1 
Thence write our annals, and in them leſſons be And ſcorns, Poitier, this mblunary danc ty '/ 


To all, whom love's gubliming fire invades. | Donne. 14 arg adj 


(2.) Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, [ /ub and mare.] Ly ing or acting under 


Nor can thy head, not helpt, itſelf gublime, the ſea, 5 5 : 
Yet, like : ſerpent, a hor" can climb. Denham. This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe theſe ubmarine 
(3.) — Flow'rs, and then fruit, | gs redone and tides for motion, and . 
Man's nourithment, b ual ſcale sublim'd 205. 
To vital ſpirits aſpire. y grad © Milton. Not only the herbaceous and woody Submarine plants, but alſo 
The fancies of moſt are moved by the inward ſprings of the the lithophyta, affect this manner of growing, as [ obſerved in 
corporeal machine, which even in the moſt 5ublimed intelleu- | corals. _ | | Ray on the Creation. 
als is dangerouſly influential. Glanv. To SUBME'RGE. v. a. [ fubmerger, Fr. ſubmergo, Lat.] 
Art being ſtrengthened by the knowledge of things, may paſs To drown ; to put under water. 
into nature by flow degrees, and ſo be gublimed into a pure ge- So half my Egypt were gubmerg d and made Oh. 
nius, which is capable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the beauties of A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
nature and that which is low in her. Dryden: Du Freſnoy, SUBME'n$10N. . . [ ſubmerfion, Fr. from ſubmerſus, Lat.] 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, | | The act of drowning ; ſtate of being drowned. 
And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine ; The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Plato's Timæus, 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, almoſt contiguous to the weſtern parts of Spain and Africa, yet 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes. | Pofe, wholly fwallowed up by that ocean; which, if true, might af - 
To SUBLIME. v. 2. To riſe in the chemical veſſel by the ford a paſſage from Africa to America by land before that aub- 
force of fire. | mer fion. EOS Hale's Origin of Mark. 
The particles of ſal ammoniack in ſublimation carry up the To SUBM1 wISTER. v. a. | ſubminiftro, Latin.) To 
particles of antimony, which will not aublime alone. Te SunminisTrATE.) ſupply ; to afford. A word not 


: . ; ; Vert. Oft. much in uſe. 
This ſalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and aublimes ina great one. Some things have been diſcovered, not only by the induſtry of 
3 5 Arbuthnot en Alim. mankind, but even the inferiour animals have ſubminiſtred unto 
SusL1MELY. adv. [from ſublime.] Loftily; grandly. man the invention of many things, natural, artificial, and me- 


In Engliſh lays, and all szblimely great, dicinal. obs Opto. « nd. 
Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. Parnel. Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be aa & — | 
. Fuſtian's ſo sublimely bad; tilent ſeminaries, ſeams of naſty folks. Harvey. 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. Pope. To SuBM1'NniSTE®. v. a. To ſubſerve. 
SUBLIUMENESS. n. . [ ſublimitas, Lat.] The ſame as ſub- Paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, but bad maſ- 
limity. : ters, and aubminiſler to the beſt and worſt purpoſes. L' Eftr. 


SuBLrMITY. #. / [from ſublime ; ſublimitt, Fr. ſublimi- Sus Mi'ss. adj. [from /ubmiſſus, Lat] Humble; ſub- 
tas, Lat.] 1. Height of place; local elevation. 2. miſſive; oblequious. | EY 
Height of nature; excellence. 3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or King James, mollified by the biſhop's aubmiſs and eloquent 


ſentiment. letters, wrote back, that though he were in part moved by his 

(.) As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and letters, yet he ſhould not be fully ſatisfied except he ſpake with 

is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unleſs we efteem him. 5 Baca H. VII. 

it even according to that very height af excellency which our Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not awd. 
hearts conceive, when divine Jub/imaty itſelf is rightly conſider - Yet with gubmiſi approach, and reverence meek, . 

ol. Hooker. As to a Ny ex nature, bowed low. Milton's Par. L. 
In reſpect of God's incomprehenſible aublimity and purity, ejeicing, but with awe, e 


this is alſo true, that God is neither a mind nor a ſpirit like In adoration at his feet I fell y 
other ſpirits, nor - light ob as can be diſcerned. Raleigh. Submiſs : he rear'd me. Milton. 
3.) Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence lies in the sublimity of SUBM1's310N. 2. /. | ſoumiſfien, Fr. from ſubmiſſus, Lat.] 
his thoughts, in the greatneſs 2 . triumphs over all 1. Delivery of himſelt to the power of another, 2. Ac- 
the poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addiſon. knowledgment of inferiority or dependance ; humble or 
SUBLINGUAL. adj. | ſublingual, French; ub and lin- ſupoliant behaviour Achaow! | = 
Lat.) Placed under. the ton ppliant viour. 3. Acknowledgment of a fault ; 
gua, Lat.) E! | Sue. confeſſion of errour. 4. Obſequiouſneſs ; refignation ; 

Theſe ſubliming humours ſhould be intercepted, before they * | 


mount to the head, by -ublingual pills. | Harvey. obedience. 1 f | 
SUBLUNAR, } adj. L. ſublunaire, Fr. ſub and luna, Lat.] We agli warriors wot not — Sn Sbaieſp. 
Sv'nlux ART. 4 Situated beneath the moon; earthly ; (2.) In all ſubmiffior and humility, f 
terreſtrial ; of this world. Vork doth t himſelf unto your highneſs. Sbaleſt. 
Dull cublunary lovers ! love, Great prince, by that ſubmiſion you'll gain more 
Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit Than cer your haughty courage won 2 Halifax. 


Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove | (3-) Be not as extreme in ſubmiſſian, as in offence. Shakeſp- 
The thing which elemented it. Donne, (4-) No duty in religion is more —— by God 


S U B 
Almighty, than a perfect. ſubmiſſion to his will in all W * 
SuBM1'sSIVE. adj, | ſubmiſſus, Lat] Humble; teſtify⸗ 


ing ſubmiſſion or inferiority. 


On what ſub mil: ve meſſage art thou ſent ? Sbaleſp. 
Her at his feet ſubmiſſi ue in diſtreſs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais d. Milton. 


Sudden froin the golden throne, 
With a ſubmiſſive ſtep I hafted down ; 
The glowing — f the my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 
$UBM1'sSIVELY. adv. from ſubmiſſive.] Humbly; with 
confeſſion of inferiotity. 


— — The goddeſs, 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſhwely replies. Dryden s Eu. 
But ſpeech ev 'n there ſubmiſiuely withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe ; . 
Then pompous ſilence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. Pope. 

SuBMr'ssSIVENESS. =. /. [from ſabmiſi ve. Humility ; 

confeſſion of fault, or inferiority. 
If thou fin in wine and wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory ; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſi vene ſi, 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory : 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. Herbert. 
SUBM1'SSLY. adv. [from ſubmiſi. Humbly ; with ſub- 
. miſhon. | 
Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, and going 
ſoftly and ſubmiſily, but in mean opinion of thyſelf. aylor. 

To SUBMIT. v. a. [| ſoumettre, Fr. ſubmitto, Lat.] 1. 

To let down; to fink. 2. To ſubject; to reſign with- 
cout reſiſtance to authority. 3. To leave to diſcretion ; 
to refer to judgment. | | | 

(1.) Sometimes the hill ſubmits itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile, 
And ſometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, | 
Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. Dryden. 
—— Neptune ſtood, | CE | 
With all his hoſts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th officious flood, 


And with his trident ſhov'd them off the ſand. Dryden. 
(2.) Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under her 
hands. 5 Gen. xvi. 9. 


Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conformable obſervance 
of the lawful and religious conſtitutions of their ſpiritual rulers. 


85 White. 
Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend | 
The ſupple knee ? Milton. 
(3-) Whether the condition of the clergy be able to bear a 
heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. Swift. 
To SuBM1'T. v.n To be ſubject; to acquieſce in the au- 
thority of another ; to vield. _ | 


To thy huſband's will | 
Thine ſhall ſub-t : he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 
Our religion requires from us, not only to forezo pleaſure, 
but to ſubmt to pain, diſgrace, and even death. Rogers. 


SUBMU'LTIPLE. #. /. A /ubmultiple number or quantity 
zs that which is contained in another number, a certain 
number of times exactly; thus 3 is ſubmultiple of 21, as 
being contained in it ſeven times exactly. Harris. 
SunocTa've. N adj. | ſub and cfavus, Lat. and ofuple.] 
EE ons. | _ Containing one part of eight. 
As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that heavineſs 
of the weight, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple pro- 
portion, ſo two of them abate half of that which remains, and 
cauſe a ſubquadruple proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a 
ſuboctuple. | Wilk. Math. Mag. 
Had they erected — 82 A hos for _ principal 4 
and geometrica en its /:hoctaye,; the congius, from 
2 cube of half a foot, they Kory have divided . congius 
into eight | 
the cu A 3 foot, their well-known palm : this is the 
courſe taken for our 
taue. Arbut bnot on Coins. 


„ each of which would have been regularly the 
gallon, which has the pint for its ſuboe- 
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SuBo'rDinacy. ; 1. /. [from ſabordinate.) Subordina- 
SUBO'RDINANCY. J cy is the proper and analogical word. 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. 2. Series of ſubordinati- 


On. 

(1. ) Purſuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, 
is no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to act in 
ſubordinacy to reaſon. Stedtator. 

(2.) The /ubordinancy of the government changing hands 
ſo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit of the publick in- 
tereſts. | Temple. 

SUBO'RDINATE. adj. [ ſub and ordinatus, Latin} 1. 
Inferiout in order, in nature, in dignity or power. 2. 
Deſcending in a regular ſeries. 

(1.) It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved to the underſtanding ; 
not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a queen to her king, wh» 
acknowledges a ſubjection, yet retains a majeſty. South. 

Whether dark preſages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the ſoul, during her abſtraction, or from any opera- 
tion of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been a diſpute. Adiſon. 

(2.) The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two ge- 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet aſſiſted with ſu6- 


ordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon. 
— His next ſubordinate 
Awak'ning, thus to him in fecret ſpake. Milton, 


Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagreement or affinity, 
that the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate ſpecies of cach are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. 8 Wiodward, 
To SUBORDINATE. wv. a. [ ſub and ordino, Lat] To range 
under another. Not in uſe, but proper and elegant. 
If I have 1 picture and ſculpture to architecture as 
their miſtreſs, ſo there are other inferior artis ſubordinate to them. 
| | | Wotton. 
SUuBO'RDINATELY. adv. [from /ubordinate.] In a ſeries 
regularly deſcending. 
It being the higheſt ſtep of ill, to which all others ſabordi- 
ately tend, one would think it could be capable of no improve · 
ment. Decay of Piety. 
SUBORDINA'TION, 2. / | ſubordination, Fr from ſabordi- 
nate.] 1. The ſtate of being inferior to another. 2. A 
ſeries regularly deſcending. 3. Place of rank. 
(I.) Nor can a council national decide, 
But with ſubordination to her guide. Dryden. 
(2.) The natural creatures having a local ſubordination, the 
rational having a political, and ſometimes a ſacred. FHolyday. 
(3-) If we would ſuppoſe a miniſtry, where every ſingle per- 
ſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great officers of ſtate and 
law diligent in chuſing perſons, who in their ſeveral ſabordina- 
tions would be obliged to follow the examples of their ſuperiors, 
the empire of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed. Swift. 
To SUBO'RN. vᷣ. a. | ſuborrer, Fr. ſuborno, Lat.] 1. To 
procure privately ; to procure by ſecret colluſion, 2. 
Jo procure by indirect means ; 
(..) His judges were the ſelf-fame men by whom his accu- 
ſers were ſuborned. _ Hosker. 
Fond wretch ! thou know'ft not what thou ſpeak'f, 
Or elſe thou art ſuborn d againſt his honour 
In hateful practice. | Shakeſp. 
— - Reaſon may meet 
Some ſpecious object, by the foe ſuborn d; 
And fall into deception. Milton. 


His artful boſom heaves difſembl'd fighs ; 

And tears ſubor::'d fall dropping from his eyes. Prior. 
(2.) ——— Behold ; 

Thoſe who by ling'ring ſickneſs loſe their breath, 

And thoſe who by deſpair /uborx their death. Dryden. 


SUB0RNA'TION. 2. [/ſubornation, Fr. from Juborn.] 
The crime of procuring any to do a bad action. 

Thomas earl of Deſmond was, through falſe ſubornation of 
the queen of Ed ward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh moſt 
unjuſtly. | Spenſer”'s Ireland. 

| You ſet the crown | | 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his ſake wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd'rous ſubornation. | Shakeſp. H. IV. 
The fear of puniſhment in this life will preſerve men from 
| 100 2 
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few vices, ſince ſome of the blackeſt often prove the ſureſt ſteps 

to favour ; fuch as ingratitude, hypocriſy, 2 and ſub- 

ornation. Sæuift. 
SU AON NER. =. /. [ ſuborneur, Fr. from ſuborn.] One that 

procures 2 bad action to be done. 
SusPoe'nA. n. / [ ſub and pang, Lat.] 

manding attendance in a court under a 
SUBQUAaDkU'PLE. adj. | ſub and quadruple. | 
one part of four. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that heavineſs 
the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubdu- 
ple proportion unto it, ſo two of them abate half of that which 
remains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple proportion. 

Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
[ /ub and quintuple. ) Containing 


A writ com- 
ty. 
Containing 


SUBRQUINTU'PLE. adj. 
one part of hve. 
If "rould be vir oy? there 25 added _— then the 
power wo unto the weight in a ſubꝗuintuble proportion. 
Wilkins '« Math. Mag. 
Sus EC TOR. . /. | ſub and rector.] The rector's vicege- 
rent. ; 
He was choſen ſubrector of the college. Walton. 
 SUBRE'PTION. ». /. ¶ ſubreption, Fr. ſubreptus, Lat.] The 
act of obtaining a favour by ſurpriſe or unfair repreſenta- 
tion. Dic. 
( 


SuBkrEPTI'TIOUS. adj. 
Fraudulently 3 
ſome truth, "which would have prevented the grant. 


To Su'BROGATE. v. 4. [ ſubrogo, Lat.] See SUR Ro- 
GATE. 

To SUBSCRIBE. v. a. [ fouſcrire, Fr. ſubſcribo, Lat.] 1. 
To give conſent to, by underwriting the name. 2. To 
atteſt by writing the name. 3. To ſubmit. Not uſed. 

(1.) They united by ſubſcribing a covenant, which they pre- 
tended to be no other than had been ſubſcribed in the reign of 
King James, and that his Majeſty himſelf had ſubſcribed it; 
by which impoſition people of all degrees engaged themſelves in 

Clarendon. 
| "The reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by whom this let- 
ter is r Addiſon. 
heir particular teſtimony ought to be better credited, 
as 4— other ſubſc xibed with an hundred hands. Whitgifte. 
(3-) The king gone to-night l ſubſcrib'd his pow'r ! 

Confin'd to exhibition 1 gone. Sbaleſp. 

To Sussc IBE. v. . To give conſent. 2. To pro- 
miſe a ſtipulated ſum hs the promotion of any undertak- 
ing 

4 ) Oſius, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was ſet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriſtian world to ſub/cribe unto, ſo 
far yielded in the end, as even with the ſame hand to 
Arians confeſſion. 

Adviſe thee what is to be done, 

And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd. that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſ have faid, Go porter, turn the key, | 
All cruels elſe ſubſeriv'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

So ſpake n > ny IR 

Subſcrib'd not : nature gave ſigns, impreſs 

02 b bird, beaſt, air. Milton's Par. Loft. 

SunscrtBt. 2. from ſubſcriptio, Lat.] 
ſubſcribes, 


ing. 


Sbalepp. 


2. One who contributes to any undertak- 


(2.) Let a pam let come out upon a demand in a proper 


* 


 Sunscr1'eTION. 2. . [from ſubſcriptio, Lat.] 1. Any 
2. Conſent or atteftation given by 
0 


juncture, every one of the party who can ſpare a 
be a ſubſcriber. FP 


thing underwritten. 
| underwriting the name. 


3. The act or ſtate. 


Not in uſe. 


(1.) The man aſked, are ye Chriſtians > Weanſwered we 
were; fearing the leſs becauſe of the croſs we had ſeen in the 


ſubſeription. 


$U'BSEQU 


urreptice, Fr. furreptitius, Lat.] 
rom a ſuperior, by concealing 


1. One who 


contri- 


buting to any undertaking. 4. Submiſſion ; obedience. 
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(3.—— The work be ply'd ; 
2 8 „ 202 pour on * 'ry fide. Pope. 
ou subscriptions take who pleaſe, 
Lanes thn bal hots: 


Pope. 
(4-) 1 tax not Jou, you elements, with unkindneſs ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 

You owe me no ubscription. | Shakeſp. K. I. 
Sunse'cT10N. 2. / [ ſub and ſectio, Lat.] A ſubdiviſion 
of a larger ſection into a leſſer. A ſection of a ſection. 

Di. 
Suss gc urivE. adj. [from ſup/ſequor.] Following in train. 
SUBSEPTU'PLE. 4%. [ ſub and ſeptuplus, Lat.] Contain- 
ing one of ſeven parts. 
f unto this lower pully there were added another, then the 
NR be unto the weight in a ſubquintuple W : : 
A 
Su' BSEQUENCE. a. / [from /ub/equor, Lat. J The Wen of 
following ; not precedence, 
By this faculty we can take notice of the order of precedence 
and subsequence in which they are paſt. Grew. 
ENT. adj. Tubſoquent, Fr. fub/equens, Lat.] 
This word is improperly pronounced long in the ſecond 
ſyllable by Shakeſpeare.| Following in train; not pre- 
cedin 
Is ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their abs volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant mals 
Of things to come, at Sbaleſp. Troil. and Cref. 
The 5ub5equunt words come on before the dent vaniſh 


Bacon. 
Why does each conſenting ſign 
With prudent harmony-combine 
In turns to move, and ubs — 
To gird the globe and regulate the year ? Prior. 


This article is introduced as aubueguent to the treaty of Mun- 
ter, made about 1648, when England was in the * con- 
fuſion. Sawiſt. 

SU'BSEQUENTLY. adv, [from ſubsequent.] Not ſo as o 


go before; ſo as to follow in train. 
fall out accidentally, and 


To men in governing moſt thi 
liance ak thei precanceived ends ; 


come not into any comp 
but they are forced to —_ subsequently, and to ſtrike in with 
| things as they fall out, by poſtiminious after-applications of 


—1 to their purpoſe South, 


7 SUBSERVE. v. a. L ſubcervio, Lat.] To ſerve in 


to ſerve inſtrumentally. 
Not made to rule, 
But to 1ubserve where wiſdom bears command. Milton. 
It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating nature, 
and makmg 3 our purpoſes, than to have learned all 
the intrigues of policy. __ Glanwille, 
The memory hath no ſpecial part of the brain devoted to its 
own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe 1 which Subserve our ſen- 


ſubordination ; 


ſations, as well as our Valſb. 
SussWAVIBNCE. q n. ff — \ fubſerwe.] laſtrumental 
SUSE RVIE Nc. J fitneſs, uſe, or operation. 


„ ben. 
ing confederacy or awd6erurency to — E 


There is an immediate and agil zubuer viance of — ts 
the empire of the ſoul. Hale Origin of Mark. 
© We cannot look upon the hath. o_ appears ſo much 
fitneſs, uſe, and außer vienꝙ to in * any _ 
wiſe than as the effect of contrivance. — 

There is 2 lar ſubordination and uber vi 
the parts to benefic cial ends. | 580 

SUBSE'RVIENT. adj. ¶ Aub terviens, Lat.] 


inſtrumentally uſeful, 
Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce ever reading 
e which he did not make subſer vient-in, one kind 2 
7 
and common heathens 
e many inferior and ſubser vient gods. Stillingft. 
heſe ranks of creatures are gubser vient one to another, and 


believed, one God, to 
all things are referred ; but under this God they wor- 
the moſt of them ſerviceable to man. Ray. 


bil. Fl Pc 


ES 
While awake, we feel none of thoſe motions continually. 
made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal principles uber vient here 
in. N Grew. 
Senſe is aubger vient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew. 
We are not to conſider the world as the body of God, he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, and 
ny are his creatures ſubordinate to him, and ſubſervient to his 


. Newt. Opt. 
Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſub/erwient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part ; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one lov'd folly ſacrifice. Pope. 


Sunse'XTUPLE, adj. | ſub and ſextuplus, Lat.] Contain- 
ing one part of fix. 
N One theſe under pullies abates half of that heavineſs the 
weight hath, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple proporti- 
on untoit, two of them a ſubquadruple proportion, three a ſub- 
ſextuple. | | Wilk. Math. Mag. 
To SUBSI'DE.' v. 2. [/ub/ido, Lat] To fink ; to tend 
downwards. It is commonly uſed of one part of a com- 
pound, ſinking in the whole. Pope has uſed it rather im- 
properly. 
Hille thook the facred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav'n's swb/idinz hill, 


And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diftill, Dryden. 
Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 

Weighs the mens wits againſt the lady's hair ; 

The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide : 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs 5ub/ide. Pope 


— 4 x. /. from ſubfide.] The act of finking ; 
SusBs1'pEncy. tendency downward. 


This gradual sb/idency of the abyſs would take up a conſider- 


able time. | Burnet's Theory. 
This miſcellany of bodies being determined to swb/idence 
merely by their different ſpecifick gravities, all thoſe which had 
the ſame gravity ſubſided at the ſame time. Woodward. 


Ry the alternate motion of thoſe air-bladders, whoſe ſurfaces 
are by turns freed _ — 3 by a *** 
dence meet again by the ingreſs and the air, the liquor 
is ſtill 3 wy | | buthnot. 

Sunsr'DIAaRY. a [ ſubfediaire, Fr. ſubſidiarius, Lat. from 
ſubſidy. ] Aſſiſtant; brought in aid. 

Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a fort of szb/idiary 

gall. „ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SU'BSIDY. 2. /. { /ub/ide, Fr. ſub/idium, Lat.] Aid, com- 
monly ſuch as is given in money, 

They adviſed the king to ſend fpeedy aids, and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of s#b/idy. | Bacon. 

'Tis all the 6/idy the preſent age can raiſe. Dryden. 

It is acelebrated notion of a patriot, thata houſe of commons 
ſhould never grant ſuch s»b/idies as give no pain to the people, 
leſt the nation ſhould acquieſce under a burden they did not feel. 


Addiſon. 


ToSuns1'cN, v. a. [ ſub/igno, Lat.] To fign under. 
Neither have they ſeen” any deed before the conqueſt, but 
 aubſigned with croſſes and ſingle names without — El 


To SUBSI'ST. u. . [ /ubffter, Fr. ſub/ifto, Lat.] 1. To 


be; to have exiſtence. 2. To continde; to retain the 

preſent ſtate or condition. 3. To have means of living; 

ta be maintained. 4. To inhere; to have exiſtence by 
means of ſomething elſe. 

(2.) Firm we auh, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton. 

The very foundation was renioved, and it was a moral im- 


uity that the republick could auch any longer. Swift. 
(3.) He ſhone ſo powerfully y a: me, that like the heat of a 
Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits 


of poetry in a cold cli- 

mate ; and gave me wherewithal to 1 the long winter 
which ſucceeded. | 
Let us remember thoſe that want neceſſaries, as we ourſelyes 
ſhould have defired to be remembred, had it been our fad lot to 
sbfift on other mens charity. — Mtterbury, 
(4-) Though the general natures of theſe qualities are ſuffici- 
ently diſtant from one another, yet when they come to ug in 


Dryden. 


S UB 


particulars, and to be clothed with ſeveral accidents, then the 
0 diſcernment 1s not ſo eaſy, South, 
UBSISTENCE, or Sub/etency. n. ſ. | ſubſtance, Fr. from 
ubs] 1. Real being. 2. Competence; means of ſup- 
porting life. 3. Inherence in ſomething elſc. 
(1.) The fleſh and the conjunction of the fleſh with God be- 
gan both at one inſtant, his making and taking to himſelf our 
ſh was but one act; ſo that in Chriſt there is no perſonal 2b- 
ſiftence but one, and that from everlaſting. Hooker, 
We know as little how the union is diſſolved, that is the chain 
of theſe differing gubſſlencies that compound us, as how it firit 


commenced. ; | Glanwille. 
Not only the things had 5b/fence, but the very images wee 
of ſome creatures exiſtin Stillinofleet, 


(2.) His viceroy ends only propoſe to himſelf a comfortable 


subſiftence out of the plunder of his province. Addijoi. 
SUBS1'STENT. adj. ¶ ſub/iftens, Latin. ] 1. Having 1eal 
being. 2. Inherent. 
(s.) Such as deny fpirits /ub/lent without bodies, will with 
difficulty affirm the ſeparate exiſtence of their own. Bron, 
(z.) Theſe qualities are not -b/fent in thoſe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
SU'BSTANCE. a. /. [ /ub/tance, French; ſubſtantia, Latin.) 
1. Being; ſomething exiſting ; ſomething of which we 
can ſay that it is. 2. That which ſupports accidents. 
3. The effential part. 4. Something real, not imaginary ; 
ſomething ſolid, not empty. 5. Body; corporeal nature. 
6. Wealth; means of life. 
(1. ) Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
Springs not from ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing, 
Her nature 1s peculiar, and her own ; 


She is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
——— The ſtrength of gods, | 
And this empyreal ſubſtance cannot fail. Milton, 


(c (2.) What creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 
And ſubſtance ? Milton. 
Every being is conſidered as ſubſiſting in and by itſelf, and 

then it is called a ſubſtance; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and 

then it is called a mode or manner of being. Watts. 
3.) It will ſerve our turn to comprehend the /#b/tance, 

without confining ourſelves to ſcrupulous exactneſs in form. 

3 | Digby. 

This edition is the fame in ſubſtance with the Latin. — 
They are the beſt epitomes, and let you ſee with one caſt off 

the eye the ſubſtance of a hundred pages. Addiſon. 
(4.) Shadows to-night | 

— * ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſub/tance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
Arm'd in proof and led by ſhallow Richmond. 

He the future evil ſhall no leſs | 

In appreheniion than in ſubſtance feel. 

Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the /ubſtance, not th*.appearance choſe : 
To reſcue one ſuch friend he took more pride, 
Than to deftroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes. Dr ;den. 
God is no longer to be worſhipped and believed in as a god 
foreſhewing and aſſuring by types, but as a god who has per- 
formed the /ub/tance of what he promiſed. | Nelſon. 
(J.) Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are 
many ſpaces, either empty or repleniſhed with mediums of other 
denſities , as water between the tinging corpuſcles where with 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules that 
conſtitute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt ſpaces vo d of 
both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void of all /- 
ſtance between the parts of hard bodies. | Newton. 

The qualities of plants are more various than tioſe of animal 

1 — Arduthnat on Aliments. 

here may be a great and conſtant cough, with an extraordi- 
nary diſcharge of flegmatick matter, while, notwithſtanding the 
ſubſtance of the lungs remains ſound. Blackmore. 

(6.) He hath eaten me out of houſe and home, and hath put 

all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his, but*I will have ſome | 
of it out again. | Shaheſp. Henry IV. 

We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and exhauſting our 

ſubſtance, but not for our own intereſt, Saut. 


Shakeſp. : 
Milieu 


So» 


* 


SUB3TAuTIAL adj. ¶ ſubſtantielle, Fr. from ſubſtance.] Su'nsTANnTIVE, 2. J. [ ſubſtantif, Fr. ſubſtanti vum, Lat.] 


1. Real; actuall) exiſting. 2 True; ſolid ; real; not 
merely ſeeming. 3. Corporeal ; material. 4. Strong; 
tout; bulky. 5. Reſponſible; moderately wealthy; 
toſſeiſed of ſubſtance. 


(r.) If this atheiſt would have his chance to be a real and ſub- 


fianticl agent, he is more ſtupid than the vulgar, Bentley, 
(2.) O bleſſed! bleſſed night! Iam afraid, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream ; | 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſubſtantial. Sbaleſp. 
To give thee being, I lent 
Out af my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life. Milton. 


If happinels be a ſubſtantial good, 

Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubject to them, | 
I err'd to feek it in a blind revenge, Denham. 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more light 
and ſuperficial, while things more ſolid and ſubſtantial have 
been immerſed. | Glanville. 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the ſabſtuntial ornaments of virtue. | L' Eftrange. 
Oblervations are the only ſure grounds whereon to build a 
lifting and ſubſtantial philoſophy. | Moodæbar d. 
A ſolid and ſabſtantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks down with 
neglect on the cenſures and applauſes of the multitude. Addiſ. 
This uſeful, charitable, humble employment of yourſelves, 
is what I recommend to you with greateſt earneſtneſs, as being a 
ſubſtantial part of a wiſe and pious life. 3 Law, 

(3.) Now thine theſe planets with ſubſtantial rays ? 

Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days ? Prior. 

The ſun appears flat like a plate of ſilver, the moon as big as 
the ſun, and the rainbow a large ſubſtantial arch in the (ky, all 
which are groſs falſhoods. | Waits: 
: Subſtantial doors, 

Crots-barr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſault. Milton. 

( 5.) Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made by ver- 
dict of a jury, choſen out of the honeſt and moſt ſubſtantial 
frecholders. Spenſer on Ireland. 

The merchants, and ſubſtantial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thouſand families. Addiſon on the War. 

Sup3ra'xTIAalLs. . . | Without fingular. ] Eſſential 
arts. | | 

Although a cuſtom introduced againſt the ſubfartials of an 
appcal be not valid, as that it ſhould not be appealed to a ſupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuſtom may be introduced 
againſt the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

SUB5TANTIA'LITY. 2. . from ſubſtantial.) 1. The itate 
of real exiltence. 2. Corporeity ; materiality. 

(z.) Body cannot act on any thing but by motion; motion 
cannot be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ſtranger to ſuch groſs ſubſtantiality, and owns nothing of theſe, 

| | Glarnville's Scepſis. 
SussrANTIALLY. adv. from /abftantial.) 1. In manner 
of a ſubſtance; with reality of exiſtence. 2. Strongly ; 
ſolidly, 3. Truly; ſolidly ; really; with fixed purpoſe. 
4. With competent wealth. 

(1.) In him his Father ſhone ſubſtantially expreſs d. Milt. 

(2.) N ſo ſubſtantially provided for the North, they 
promiſed themſelves they ſhould end the war that Summer. 

© Clarendon. 

(3.) The laws of this religion would make men, if they 

would truly obſerve them, 
chaſte and temperate. 


SuBsra'NTIALNESS. #. . [ from ſub/taxtial.} 


Tillotſon. 
1. The 


ſtate of being ſubſtantial. 2, Firmneſs ; ſtrength ; power 


of holding or laſting. 

(2.) When ſubfantialne/s combineth with delightfulneſs, 
folneſs with fineneſs, how can the language which conſiſteth of 
taeſe ſound other than maſt full of ſweetneſs? Camden's Rem. 

In degree of ſuhſtantialneſt next above the dorique, ſuſtaining 

the third, and adorning the ſecond ſtorxg. Witton. 
To + hd data v. a. from ſubſtance.] To make to 
exĩſt. 

The accidental of any act is ſuid to be whatever advenes to the 
act itelf already ſubſlantiated. A, life's Parergor. 


ſubſtantially religious towards God, 


A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 
Claudian 32 cloſes his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, 
commonly called golden, or two ſubfantives and two adjectives 
with a verb betwixt them to k-ep the peace. Dryden. 
SUBSTA'NTIVE. adj. | ſubſtantivus, Lat] 1. Solid; de- 
pending only on itſelf. Not in ufe. 2, Betokening 
exiſtence. 
(.) He confidered how ſufficient and ſubfantive this land 
was to maintain itlelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 
(2.) One is obliged to join many particulars in one prepoſi- 
tion, becauſe the repetition of the ſubſtantive verb would be 
telious, | Arouthbnot. 
SuUBSTA'NTIVELY. adu. [from /ub/tantive ]) As a ſub- 
ſtantive. | | 
To Su'BSTITUTE. v. 2. [ ſubftituer, French; ſubſtitutus, 
from /ub and fatuo, Latin.j To put in the place of 
another, 
In the ori inal deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can ſubſtitute none 
for them that can equally conduce td his honour. 


| Government of the Tongue. 
If a ſwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him then, and ſub/litute another. Dryden. 
Some few verſes are inſerted or ſubſiituted in the room ef 
others. | Congreve. 
Su'BSTITUTE. 2. /. ſublſtitut, Fr. from the verb.] 1. One 
placed by another to act with delegated power. 2. It is 
uſed likewiſe for things; as, one medicine is a ſubſtitute 
for another. | 
(1.) Were you ſworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 


To him and his ſubſtitutes. Shakeſp. 
. You'vec taken up, 
Under the counter feited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his /ub/iitutc, my father, . 
And here upſwarm d them. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubſtitute, 

And theſe inferior far beneath me let? | Milton. 
Providence delegates to the ſupreme magiſtrate the ſame power 

for the good of men, which that ſupreme magiſtrate trensfers to 
thoſe ſeveral ſubſtitutes who act under him. Addiſon. 
SUBSTITU'T1ON, 3. J [ ſubſtitution, French, from /ubſtitute.] 
The act of placing any perſon or thing in the room 
of another; the ſtate of being placed in the room of 
another. | 


He did believe | 
He was the duke, from ſubſtitution, 
And executing th' outward face. of royalty, 
With all prerogative. Shaleſp. Tempeſt. . 
Nor fal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated from any per- 
feft metals; for eyery part, ſo ſeparated, may eaſily be reduced 
into perfect metal without ſubfiitution of that which chymiſts 
imagine to be wanting. Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 
To SUBSTRA'CT. v. 4. [ ſubtrabo, Lat. ſonffraction, Fr.] 
1. To take _ from the whole. 2. To take one 
number from another. 


SUBSTRA'CTION. #. /. [ ſouftraire, ſouftrafion, French. ] 
1. The act of taking away part from the whole. 2. [In 
arithmetick.] The taking of a leſſer number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number, 
being or declaring the inequality, exceſs, or difference 

detween the numbers given. Cocter s Arit hmetick. 

(1.) I cannot call this piece Tully's nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ſtyle, but by addition and 
ſubftra#ion. Denham. 

SuBsTRrU'CTION. n. , { ſubftrufio, from ſub and ffrus, 
Latin.) Underbuilding. | 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or ſußſtruct ion, 
as the ancients called it. Watton's Architecture. 

SuBscY'LaR. adj. { ſub and fflylus.] Subftylar line is, 
in dialing, a right line, whereon the gnomon or ſtyle 
of a dial is erected at right angles with the plane. Di. 
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| Erect the ſtyle perpendicularly over the ſubſtilar line, ſo as te 
make an angle with the 3 equal — 2 elevation of the 
pole of your place. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
SuBSU'LTIVE. J adj. [ ſub/ultus, Lat.] Bounding ; mov- 
SUBSU'LTORY. J ing by farts. | | 
SUBSU'LTORILY. adv, [from /ub/ultery.) In a bounding 
manner; by fits; by ſtarts. 
The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not ſubſultorily ; for that 
will make the parts cloſe and pliant. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
SUBTA'NGENT. #. . In any curve, is the line which de- 
termines the interſectioa of the tangent in the axis pro- 
longed. Dick. 
To SuBTE'ND. v. a. | ſub and tendo, Latin.] To be ex- 
rended under. : | 
In rectangles and triangles the ſquare, which is made of the 
fide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares which 
are made of the ſides containing the right angle. Brown. 
From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three ſigns, 
Where e er they meet in angles, thoſe are trines. Creech. 
Ln 1. J. | ſub and tenſus, Lat.] The chord of an 
_ -- 
SU'BTER. [Latin.] In compoſition, ſignifies ander. 
SUBTERFLU'ENT. 
SuBTE'RFLUOUs. J under. 
SUBTERFU'GE. #./. ¶ ſubterfuge, Fr. ſubter and fugio, Lat.] 
A ſhift ; an evaſion; a trick | | 
The king cared not for ſubterfuges, but would ſtand envy, 
and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon, 
Notwithſtanding all their fly ſubterfuges and ſtudied evaſions, 
E the product of all their endeavours is but as the birth of the 
abour ing mountains, wind and emptineſs. Glan ville. 
Affect not little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the force of an 


argument. Watts. 
SUBTERRA'NEAL., Yadj. [ab and terra, Lat. ſauſterraine, 
SUBTERRANEAN. (| A Subterranean or ſubterrane- 
Su'BrE® * ANEQUs. { ous is the word now uſed.] Lying 
SU's TERRANY. under the earth ; placed below the 
ſurface. | Bi 


Metals are wholly ſubterrary, whereas plants are part above 

earth, and part under, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

In ſubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are brimſtone 

aud mercury. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
| The force 


Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Tor" from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 
Of thund'ring Etna, whoſe combuſtible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, | 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds. Milton. 
Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh- 
bouring e age parts by that great conflagration. Boyle, 
ITau.eell by what paths, what 7 ryan ways, 
* "Back to the fountain's head the fea conveys 


The refluent rivers. | Blackmore. 
Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like subterraneous ftreams, unheard, unknown. Norris. 


This aubterranecus paſſage was not at firſt deſigned ſo much 


for a.highway as for a quarry. Addiſon. 
 Rous'd within the cubterranean world, | 
Thi expanding earthquake unreſiſted ſhakes 
Aſpiring cities. Thomſon. 


SuBTERRANITY. #. /. ' ſub and terra, 
under ground. Not in uſe. : 
We commonly conſider 5ubterranities not in contemplations 
ſufficiently reſpeCtive unto the creation. Brown. 
SU'BTILE. adj [ fubtile, Fr. ſubtilis, Lat. This word is 
often written /ubtle ] 1. Thin; not denſe ; not groſs. 
2. Nice; fine ; delicate; not coarſe. 3. Piercing; 
acute. 4. Cunning ; artful ; fly ; ſubdolous In this 
ſenſe it is now commonly written ſubtle Milton ſeems 
to have both, See SuBTLe.] 5. Deceitſul. 6. Re- 
fined ; acute beyond neceſſity. 


Latin.] A place 


5 adj. ¶ ſubterfluos, Latin.] Running 
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(1.) From his eyes the fleeting fair 


Retir'd, like 5:6tle ſmoke difſolv'd in air. Dryden Georg, 
Deny Des Cart his czdtile matter, 
You leave him neither fire nor water, Prior. 


Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibrations 
of a much subtiler medium than air, which, after the air was 
drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newtou's O t. 

(2.) But of the clock which in our breaſts we bear, 


The subtile motions we forget the while. Dawes. 
Thou only know'ſt her nature, and her pow'rs; 

Her gubtile form thou only can'ſt define, Davies. 

I do diſtinguiſh plain 

Each 5ubtile line of her immortal face. Dawes. 
(3-) Paſs we the flow diſeaſe and gubtile pain, 

Which our weak frame is deſtin'd to ſuſtain ; 

The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 


(4.) Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a gui 
witted and a marvellous fair ſpoken man, was diſcontented that 
one ſhould be placed before him in honour, Whoſe ſuperior he 
thought himſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker , 
| Think you this York 

Was not incenſed by his gubtle mother, | 
To taunt and ſcorn you? Shateſþ. Richard III. 
O 5ubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou hait 
By humble (uit, by ſervice, or by hire, | | 
To win a maiden's hold. | Faitfax. 
A woman, an harlot and subtile of heart. Prev. vu. 10. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn |! 
Subtile he needs muſt be, who could ſeduce | 
Angels. | | Milton's Par. Loft. 
(F.) Like a bowl upon a subtle ground, | 
I've tumbled pait the throw. Shakeſ*. Coriolanus. 
(6.) Things remote from vie, obicure and gubtle. Million. 
Su'BTILELY. adv. from ſubtile.] 1. In a ſubtile man- 
ner; thinly ; not denſely. 2. Finely ; not groisly. 3. 
Artfully ; cunningly. EE | 
(2.) The conſtitution of the air appeareth more subtil hy 
worms in oak-apples than to the ſenſe of man Bacon. 

In theſe plaiſters the ſtone ſhould not be too gabtileq powder - 
ed ; for it will better manifeſt its attraction in more ſznfible di- 

menſions. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

The opakeſt bodies, if subtilely divided, as metals diilolved 

in acid meniiruums, become perfectly tranſpa: ent, Newt. 
(3+) By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth 
ſincerely to that of having been able to oppoſe it gute,. Pople. 
Others have iought to caſe themſelves of affliftion by diſput- 
ing gubtilly againſt it, and pertinaciouſly maintaining that * 
tions are no real evils. | Tiilotjun's Sermons. 
Su'BTILENEss. 2 /. [from ſubtile.] 1. Fineneſs; rareneſs. 
2, Cunning ; artfulneſs. 
To SUBTILIATE. v. a. from fubtile.] To make thin. 
A very dry and warm or ubtiliating air opens the ſurface of 
the earth, Harwey on the Plague. 
SUBTILIA'T1Cv. n. {. [ ſubtihation, Fr. from Juliiliate.] 
The act of making thin. | N 
By ſubtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained in grapes, if 
diſtilled before it be fermented, becomes ſpirit of wine. Ele. 
Su'BTILTY. 3. . ¶ ſubtilite, Fr. from ſubtile ] 1. Tiin- 
ne's; finenels; exility of parts. 2. Nicety ; exility. 
3. Refinement ; too much acuteneſs. 4. Cunning ; ar- 
tifice ; ſlynels. 
(1.) The ſubti/ties of particular ſounds may pals through 
ſmall crannies not confuſed, hut its magnity not ſo well. Bacon. 
How ſhall we this union well expreſs? | 

Nought ties the ſoul, her ſub::lty is ſuch. Da vies. 

The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and ſubtilty in 
all bodies being eſſentially the fame hing, could any body by 
ſubtilty become vital, then any degree of ſubtilty would produce 
ſome degree of life. Greau's Cuſnol. 

Bodies the more of kin they are to ſpirit in fubtilty and refine- 
ment, the mere ſpreading and ſelf-diffuſive are they. Norris. 

(2.) Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpe& of the fineneſs of the 


body, or ſubti/ty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
(3.) You prefer the reputation of candour before that of ſub- 
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Intelligible diſcourſes are ſpoiled by too much ſubtilty in nice 
diviſions, 5 Loc le. 
Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
Who needful ſcience mock'd, and arts of uſe; 
Mankind with idle ſubtilties embroil, | 
And faſhion ſyſtems with romantick toll. Blackmore. 
They give method, and ſhed ſubt;/ty upon their author. Bak. 
| Finding force new faint to be, 


(4+) 
He thought grey hairs afforded 5ubtilty. Sidney. 


The rudeneſs and barbarity of ſavage Indians knows not ſo 


perfectly to hate all virtues as ſome mens gubtilty. KX. Charles. 
— $le:ghts proceeding 
As from his wit and native qubtlety. Milton. 
SUBTILIZA'TION. 2. / [from ſubtilize.] 1, Subtilization 
is making any thing ſo volatile as to riſe readily in ſteam 
3 QAuincy. 2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acute - 
nels. x 
(1.) Fluids have their reſiſtances proportional to their denſi- 
ties, fo that no gubtilimatiom, diviſion of parts, or refining can 
alter theſe reſiſtances. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
To SUBTIL1'ZE. v. à. [ ſubtilizer, Fr. from ſubtile.] 1. 
To make thin; to make leſs groſs or coarſe. 2. To re- 
fine; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. | 
(1.) Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick 
- Juices, is further gubtilixed, and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, 
that the thinner and. finer part eaſily finds way in at the ſtreight 
_ orifices of the lacteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 
Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it fo either as gub- 
1ilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grenw. 
(z.) The moſt obvious verity is subtilized into niceties, and 
ſpun into a thread indiſcernible by common opticks. Glanv. 
To SuBTIL1ZE. v. #. To talk with too much refinement. 
Qualities and moods ſome modern philoſophers have ubtili xed 
on. Digby on Bodies. 
Su'sTI.®, adj, [Written often for /ubtile, eſpecially in the 
ſenſe of cunning.] Sly; artful ; cunning. | 
Some 51ubtle headed fellow will put ſome quirk, or deviſe ſome 
evaſion, whereof the reſt will take hold. Spenſer. 
Shall we think the gubtle witted French 
Conj rers and ſorc'rers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The ſerpent, 5ubtleft beaſt of all the field. "Mom. 
The Arabians were men of a and subtle wit. Spratt. 
Su'sTLY. adv. [from ſubtle.) 1. Slily ; artfully ; can- 
ningly. 2. Nicely ; delicately. 
(1.) Thou ſee ſt how 5ubtly to detain thee I deviſe ; 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
(2.) In the nice bee, what ſenſe fo szbtly true, 


From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! Pope. 
To SUBTRA'CT. v. 4. [ ſubtradio, Latin. They who de- 


rive it from the Latin write /ubtraFZ ; thoſe who know the 
French original, write /a6/fra&, which is the common 
word.] To withdraw part from the reſt. 

Reduting many things unto charge, which, by confuſion, 
became concealed and un cs from the crown. Dawes. 


e 


Empires ub wer d, when ruling fate has ſtruex | 
Th' unalterable hour. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Sunve'rsSIoN. 2. /. [ ſubverſion, Fr. ſubverſus, Latin.] 
Overthrow ; ruin; deſtruction 
Theſe ſeek ub wer ſion of thy harmleſs life. Sbaleſp. H. VE. 
It is far more honourable to ſuffer, than to _ in their 
ruin and aubwerſion. ing Charles. 
Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting the abyſs, with 
the diſſolution or ubwerſion of the earth. | Burnet. 
Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion and the 5ub- 
ver ion of that order they were intended to preſerve. Rogers. 
Su BVT 'xSIVE. adj. [from 5ubvert.] Having tendency to 
overturn ; with of. 
Lying is a vice ubwerſide of the very ends and deſign of con- 
verſation. | Rogers, 
To SUBVE/RT. v. a. [subwertir, Fr. subverto, Lat] 1. 
To overthrow ; to overturn ; to deſtroy; to turn upſide 


down. 2. To corrupt; to confound. 
(1. God, by things deem'd weak, 
Subwverts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe. Milton. 
No propoſition can be received for divine relation, if contra- 


diftory to our clear intuitive knowledge ; becauſe this would 
subwert the principles of all knowledge. Locke. 
Trees are 5ubyerted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 
(2.) Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to the 526- 
vert of the hearers. << + 2 Tim. ii. 14. 
SuBve'RTER. 2. /. [from zubwert.] Overthrower ; de- 
ſtroyer. : 
0 traytor; worſe than Simon was to Troy; 
O vile ubwerter of the Gallick reign, 
More falſe than Gano was to Charlemagne. Dryden. 
They anathematize them as enemies to God, and sxbwerters 


of ſouls. Vaterland. 
SU'BURB. 2. / [saburbium, Latin.] 1. Building without 
the walls of a city. 2. The confines ; the outpart. 


(..) There's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your faithful 
friends o th' swburbs ? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

What can be more to the difvaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched ſeven days in the heart of his 


countries, and lodged three nights in the burbs of his princi- 


pal city? Bacon s War with Spain. 
(2.) The auburbs of my jacket are fo gone, 8 
I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland, 
— on the ſmoothed plank, 
The anburb of their ftrawbuilt citadel, 
Expatiate. Milton. 


When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits are un- 
changed, if they always ſtood in fn addy aac expectation of 
| forrows. | | Taylor. 
SUBU'RBAN. adj. [suburbanus, Lat. from suburb,) Inhabit- 
ing the ſuburb. | 5 
kene ea cuburban va, affords, | | 
Then weds an heireſs of suburban mould, 
Ugly as apes, but well endow'd with gold. Harte: 


SuBwo'zxsR. 3. / [ſub and worker.] Underworker ; 


What is ſubtraFed or ſubducted out of the extent of the di- ſubordinate helper. | | 
vine perfection, leaves ſtill a quotient infinite. | Hale. He that well leads the blind ; but he that teaches 
The ſame ſwallow, by the aubtracting daily of her eggs, . ives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a mbwvorker to grace, in 
nineteen ſucceſſively, and then gave over. Rc. freeing it from ſome of the inconveniences of original fin. South, 


SUBTRA'CTION. #.:/. See SUBSTRACTION. 
SusTra'crer. 2. | fſabtraho, Lat.] The number to be 
taken out of a larger number. | | | 
SUBTRAHE'ND. #. J [ ſubtrahendum, Lat.] The number 
out of which part is taken. 
SUBTRYUPLE, adj. | ſubtriple, Fr. ſub and triplus, Latin.] 
Containing a third or one part of three. 
The power will be in a gubtriple proportion to the weight. 
— 0 Wilkins's Math, Magic. 
SUBVENTA NBOUS. adj, [ ſubventaneas, Latin.] Addle ; 
windy. 6. 
Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 
sub<ventaneons conceptions from the weſtern wind. Browns. 
| To Sunve'ss8. v. a. [ ſubverſus, Latin. ] To ſubvert. 
S$pen/er uſes ſubverſt in the ſame ſenſe. | 


SUCCEDA'NEOUS. adj. B Supplying the 
place of ſomething elle. 1 
Nor is Ztius ſtrictly to be believed when he preſcribeth the 


ſtone of the otter as swccedaneous unto caſtoneum. Brown. 
I have not diſcovered the menftruum : I will a Succeda- 

neous experiment made with a common liquor. Boyle. 
SUCCEDA'NEUM. . , [Latin.] That which is put to 

ſerve for ſomething elſe. 
To SUCCEED. v. #. {sncceder, Fr. succede, Lat.] 1. To 
follow in order. 2. To come into the place of one who 

has quitted or died. 3. To obtain one's wiſh ; to termi- 

nate an undertaking in the defired effect. 4. To termi- 

nate according to wiſh ; to have a good effect. 5. To 


go under cover. 
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(r.) — If I were now to die, 
were to be moſt happy; for I fear, 
My foul hath her conſent ſo abſfotute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. | Shaleſp. Othello. 
Thoſe of all ages to mcceed will curſe my head. Milton. 
(2.) Workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch relentings of 
ealing heats, left it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent gucceed- 
VS. of air in the room of the fire. Digby on Bodies. 
| Enjoy till I return 
Short pleaſures; for long woes are to gucceed. Milton. 
If the father left only daughters, they equally rucceeded to 
him in copartnerſhip, without prelation or preference of the 
eldeſt to a double portion. Hale. 
| Revenge azcceeds to love, and rage to grief. Dryden. 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, | 
While day to night, and night to day uaccredi, 
Burnt-off rings morn and ev ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine. Dryden. 
Theſe dull harmleſs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the publick : ſome witty men may scceed to their 
deſigns, and, mixing ſenſe with malice, blaſt the reputation of 
the moſt innocent, Dryden. 
The pretenſions of Saul's family, who received his crown 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign ;- 
and David, by the ſame title, Jacceeded in his throne, to the 
excluſion of Jonathan, © Locke. 
(3-) Tis almoſt impoſſible for to ſucceed without am- 


vre of pleaſing. | Dryden. 
This addreſs I have long thought awirg; and if I had never 
attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I might have 


A knave's a knave to me in br 7 wa ; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he succeed or fail: 


Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. „ 
(4.) If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſly wcceed 
to thee. | | Tod. iv. 6. 


This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, becauſe of the ſe- 
ity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd's Kalendar; but neither will it uccead in Engliſh. 


| | | Dryden. 
( 5.) Pleaſe that filvan ſcene to take, | 

Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make; 

Or will you to the cooler cave succeed, 1 5 

Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread. Dryden. 

To Suce sz D. v. a. 1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or 
conſequent to. 2. To proſper; to make ſucceſsful. 

(x.) In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and 
thoſe deſtructive effects they now diſcover ſucceeded the curſe, 
and came in with thorns and briars. 

2.) Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
* N h dais d Jove from his e e „ 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouily the new laid works ſucceed. Dryden. 
Succeed my wiſh, and ſecond my deſign, | 
- The faireſt — ſhall be thine, 
t 


out. Sauckling. 
They make one man's particular fancies, perhaps failings, 
confining laws to others, and convey them to their ſucceeders, 
who afterwards miſname all unobſequiouſneſs as preſ — 
88 Boyle. 
SUCCE'SS. »./. ¶ ſucces, Fr. ſucceſſus, Lat.] 1. The termi. 
nation of any affair happy or unhappy. Succe/s without 
any epithet is commonly taken for good ſucceſs. 2. Suc- 
ceſſion. Obſolete. 


bition ; imagination muſt be raiſed by a defire of fame to a de- 


succeeded. Dryden. 


Brown's Vulg. Err. | 


And make thee father of a happy line. Dryden: En. 
Succe'eper. 7. . [from succeed] One who follows; one 
who comes into the place ve another. 
Now this great ſuccee der all repairs, 
He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for his heirs, | 
Out of the virtues that adorn'd his blood. Daniel. 


Nature has ſo far imprinted it in us, that ſhould the envy of 
predeceſſors deny the ſecret to ſucceeders, they yet would find it 


0 C 
(1. ) For good ſucceſs of his hands, he aſketh ability to do of 
him that is moſt unable. 5 Wiſd. xiii. 19. 
Perplex d and troubled at his bad ſucceſs 
The tempter ſtood. | Milton 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 
Did counſel or inſtruct her heir; 
Or teach, with more ſucceſi, her fon 
The vices of the time to ſhun. Waller. 
Every reaſonable man cannot but wiſh me ſucceſs in this at- 
tempt, becauſe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man's intereſt that it ſhould be true. Tillotſon. 
Whilſt malice and ingratitude confeſs, 
They've ſtrove for ruin long without ſucceſs. Garth. 
Sas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any diſeaſe of the 
lungs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
— ſucceſſes, above all others, elevate the minds of a 
e 


FEE Atterbury. 
(2.) All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned 

By due facceſs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained. Spenſer. 


SUCCE'SSFUL. adj. ¶ ſucceſs and full.] Proſperous; happy: 


fortunate. 


They were terrible alarms to perſons grown wealthy by 2 


long and ſucce/5ful impoſture, by perſuading the world that men 


might be hcneit and happy, though they never mortified any 
corrupt appetites. South. 
a H' obſerv d the illuſtrious throng, | 
Their names, their fates, their conduct and their care 
In peaceful ſenates and ſucceſ i war. Dryden. 
This is the moſt proper and moſt /zcceſ5fisl ſeaſon to meet and 
attack the advancing enemy. Blacimore. 
The early hunter 5 
Bleſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe 
O'er hanging cliffs ; who ſpreads bis net ſucceſiful, | 
And guides the arrow through the panther's heart. Prior. 
SUCCE'SSFULLY. adv. [ from ſucceſsful. } Proſperouſly ; 
luckily ; fortunately. 
He is too young, yet he looks ſugre/c/ully, Shake. 
They would want a competent — 2 to collect and con- 
vey their rays ſucceſsfully, or ſo as to imprint the ſpecics with 
any vigour on a dull prejudicate faculty. Hammazd. 
The rule of imitating God can never be fucceſ5fully propoſed 


but upon Chriſtian principles; ſuch as that this world is a place 


not of reſt, but of diſcipline. Atterbury, 
A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this great town, 
would in time ſpread itſelf over the whole kingdom. Swift. 
Bleeding, when the expectoration goes on ſucceſs/ully, ſup- 
_ prefſethit. Aròuthnot on Diet, 
SUCcE'SSFULNESS. 2. J [from ſucceſsful.) Happy conclu- 
fion ; defired event; ſeries of good fortune. | 
An opinion af the fucceſsfrulneſs of the work is as neceſſary ts 


found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the authority of com- 
mands, or the perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes. Hammond, 


_ Succe'ssrov. x. , [ ſucceſſion, Fr. ſucceſſio, Lat.] 1 Con- 


ſecution ; ſeries of one thing or perſon following another. 
2. A ſeries of things or perſons following one another, 
3. A lineage ; an order of deſcendants. 4. The power 
or right of coming to the inheritance of anceſtors. 
(.) St. Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great number of 
the biſhops of Rome, faith, in all this order of ſucceſton of 
biſhops there is not one found a Donatift. | Hooker. 
Reflection on appearances of ſeveral ideas, one after another, 
in our minds, furniſhes us with the idea of fccefſion. Locke. 
Let a cannon-bullet paſs through a room, and take with it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the 
two fides of the room, touch one part of the fleſh firſt, and 
another after, and fo in ſucceſſion. Lacke. 
(2.) Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſioned by fo long a 
war with Holland; but moſt by two ſuccaſſions of inactive princes. 
| | Bacon. 
The ſmalleſt 2 of matter may cohere by the ſtrongeſt 
attractions, and compole bigger particles of weaker virtue; 
and many of theſe may cohere and compoſe bigger particles, 
whoſe virtue is ſtill er; and fo on 2 divers ſucceſſam, 
until the progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, on which the 
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1 | 
operations in chymiſtry and the colours of natural bodies depend. 
| Newton's OptiChs. 
(3.) Caſſibelan, | 
And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
A long acc muſt enſue; 
And his next ſon the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enſhrine. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4) What people is fo void of common ſenſe, 
To vote ſucceſſion from a native prince? Dryden. 


SUCCE'SSIVE. adj. [ fuccefif, French.] 1. Following in 
order; continuing a courle or conſecution uninterrupted, 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not in uſe. 
(1.) Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 
And each ſucceſſive after other quails, 
Still wond' ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. 
God hath ſet RE 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men | 
Succeffive. Milton's Par. Loft. 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſible nature, is by one 
fingle act of duration preſent to all the ſucceſſ ue portions of 
time, and all ſucceſſively exiſting in them. South. 
Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 


| Daniel. 


And let each weeping father tell his ſon. Prior. 
(2.) Countrymen, 
Plead my ſucceſſve title with your ſwords. Shakeſp. 


The empire being elective, and not ſucceſſive, the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh. 

Succe'ssSIVELY. adv. ¶ fucceſfvement, Fr. from ſucceſſive. ] 
In uninterrupted order ; one after another. | 

Three ſons he left, | 

All which ſucceſſi vely by turns did reign. Fairy Queen. 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported 

Succeſſively from age to age ? Shakeſp. Richard III. 

That king left only by his fix wives three children, who 


reigned ſucceſſively, and died childleſs. Bacon. 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, | 
The fight of tungs ſucceſſively do take, 
When God on alkgt once his view doth caſt, | 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. Davies. 


J inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moſt 
refrangible rays might be more copiouſly reflected than the reſt, 
and the whiteneſs at length changed ſucceſſiuely into blue, indigo, 
and violet, Newton's Optichs. 

No ſuch motion of the {ame atom can be all of it exiſtent at 
once; it muſt needs be made gradually and ſucceſſively, both as 
to place and time, ſeeing that body cannot at the fame inſtant be 
in more places than one. 5 Bentley's Sermons. 

We have a tradition coming down to us from our fathers ; a 
kind of inhericance ſucceſſively conveyed to us by the primitive 


ſaints from the apoſtles themſelves. Waterland. 
Succe'ss1iveness. =. / [from ſucceſive.] The ſtate of 
being ſucceſſive. | ; | | 


All the notion we have of duration is partly by the ſucceſſive- 
neſs of its own operations, and partly by thoſe external meaſures 
that it finds in motion. | f 

Succe'ssLEss. adj. from ſucceſi.] Unlucky ; unfortu- 
nate; failing of the event defired, | 

A ſecond colony is ſent hither, but as ſucceſ5leſs as the firſt. 


The hopes of thy ſucceſsful | 4 ay 
of thy ſucceſsful love reſign. Dryqen. 
— The Bavarian duke, _ 4 
Bold champion ! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 
Beſt temper'd ſteel, ſuccej5/eſs prov'd in field. 
Paſſion unpity'd, and cee gf love, 


Philips. 


Plant daggers in my heart. Aadiſon's Cato. 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 


 Sv'ce:s80Uk. 2. . | fuccefſeur, Fr. ſucceſſor, Latin. This 
is ſometimes pronounced ſucciſſour, with the accent in the 
middle.) One that follows in the place or character of 
another: correlative to predecefour. a 
This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but of great 
expectation, brought up in the hope of themſelves, and already 
acceptation of the inconſtant people, as aucceſſar of his father's 


arown Sidney, 


Hale. 


U e 
The gucceſſor of Moſes in prophecies. Ecclus. xlvi. v. 
The fear of what was to come from an unacknowledged 
ucceſſour to the crown, clouded much of that proſperity then, 
which now ſhines in chronicle. Clarendon. 
The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benediction 


of the biſhop, the 5wcceſſour of the apoſtles in this office. 


Hammond on F ta 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 4 
And curſe the bright gucceſſor of the year; 
Dryden. 


Vet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. 
Whether a bright gucceſſor, or the ſame. Tate. 
The deſcendants of Alexander's ſucceſſors cultivated naviga- 
tion in ſome leſſer degree. Arbuthnot. 


SUCCUNCT. adj. | succin#, Fr. succinctus, Lat.] 1. Tucked 


or girded up ; having the cloaths drawn up to diſengage 
the legs. 2. Short; conciſe ; brief. | 
(1.) His habit fit for ſpeed ſuccinck. Milton's Par. Loft. 
His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waiſt, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. 
Four knaves in garbs ſucc inct᷑. * 
(2.) A ſtrict and ſuccinct ſtile is that where you can take 
nothing away without loſs, and that loſs manifeſt. Ben. Jobnſ. 
Let all your precepts be ſuccind and clear, 
That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon. Roſcommon, 
SuccerxcTLY. ady. [from succin#.) Briefly ; conciſely; 
without ſuperfluĩty of diction. | LD 
I ſhall preſent you very ſuccinctiy with a few reflections that 


Pope. 


moſt readily occur. | Boyle. 
Til recant, when France can ſhew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ. Roſcommon. 


Succi'ncrNness. #. from succin&.) Brevity ; conciſe- 
neſs. 
Su'ccory. 2. /. [cichorium, Lat.] A plant, 

a A en- ſallad 
Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuccory. Dryden, 
The medicaments to diminiſh the milk are lettuce, purſlane, 
endive, and ſuccory. | Wiſeman of Tumours. 
To SU'CCOUR. v. 4. [ecourir, French; 5uccarro, Latin. ] 
To help; to aſſiſt in difficulty or diſtreſs ; to relieve. 
As that famous queen „ 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deſtroy, 
Did ſhew herſelf in great triumphant joy, 
To ſuccour the weak ſtate of ſad afflicted Troy. Spenſer. 
A grateful beaſt will fiand upon record, againſt thoſe that in 
their proſperity forget their friends, that to their loſs and hazard 
ſtood by and ſuccoured them in their adverſity, L Eftrange. 
Su'ccouR, . /. [from the verb; secours, French.] 1. Aid; 
aſſiance; relief of any kind; help in diſtreſs, 2. The 
perſon or things that bring help. | 
(1.) My father, | 
Flying for juccour to his ſervant Baniſter, = 
Being diſtreſs d, was by that wretch betray'd. Shakeſp. 
Here's a young maid with travel oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Fear nothing elſe but a betraying of succours which rea- 
ſon offereth. | Viſd. xvii. 12. 
Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far | 
The mighty ſaccour which made glad the foe. Dryden. © 
SU'CCOURER. #. J. | from Succour. ] Helper; aſſiſtant; 
reliever. 
She hath been a Jxccourer of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 
Su'CccCOURLESS. adj. | from Succour. | Wanting relief; 
void of friends or help. | N 


Miller. 


| Succourle/s and fad, | . 

; She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomſon: 
eee 2. /. [from succulent.) Juicineſs. 
SU'CCULENT, adj. {succulent, Fr. cucculentus, Latin.] 

Juicy ; moiſt, 

Theſe plants have a ftrong, denſe, and szcculent moiſture, 


which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 

Divine Providence has ſprea i her table every where, not with 
a juiceleſs green carpet, but with gucculent herbage and nouriſh- 
ing graſs, upon which moſt beaſts feed. More. 
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On our account has. Jove, 
Indulgent, to all lands ſome gucculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack 
His preſent thirſt. Pjbilips. 
To Succu'MB. v. #. [succumbs, Lat. succomber, Fr.] To 
yield; to fink under any difficulty. Not in uſe, except 
among the Scotch. 
To their wills we muſt guccumb, 
Quocunque trabun t, tis our doom. Hudibras. 
Succussa'TiON. #./. | ſuccuſſo, Lat.] A trot, 
They move two legs of one fide together, which is tolutation 
or ambling, or lift one foot before and the croſs ſoot behind, 


— 


e 


I have appointed my ſervants to auch and auch place, 1 Sam, 
Scarce this word death from ſorrow did proceed, 

When in ruſh'd one, and tells him auch a knight | 

Is new arriv'd. Damiel'; Civil War, 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſting of three 
thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he lett 
at uch a place, within three hours march of Berwick, Claren. 
That which doth conſtitute any thing in its being, and diſtin- 

iſh it from all other things, is called the form or effence ot 

uch a thing. _ W.lkins, 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enact a law, commanding 
tuch or much an action to-day, and a quite contrary law forbid - 


XS ; . . | ding the ſame to-morrow. a South, 
_— ages ag cg weer EPS Brown's Vulg. Err. Thoſe artiſts who propoſe only the imitation of uch or auch a 
W S * J Butler particular perſon, without election of thoſe ideas before menti- 
Succu'ss10N p 1 gp Le] 1. The act of raking, — HE UTE. Dryden. 
2. [In phyfick.} Is ſuch a ſhaking of the nervous parts as To SUCK. v. 4. {rucan, Saxon; ſugo, ſuum, Latin; 


is procured by ſtrong ſtimuli, like ſternutatories, friction, 
and the like, which are commonly uſed in apoplectick 
aFeQions. : 

(2+) When any of that rifible ſpecies were brought to the 
doctor, and when he conſidered the ſpaſms of the diaphragm, 
and all the muſcles cf reſpiration, with the tremulous succuſſion 
of the whole human body, he gave ſuch patients over. 
Martinus Scriblerus. 


SucH. pronoun. [sulleiks, Gothick ; 5ulk, Dutch; pile, Sax. ] 


1. Of that kind ; of the like kind, With as before the 

thing to which it relates, when the thing follows ; as, 

ſuch a power as a king's; ſuch a gift as a kingdom, 2. 

The ſame that: with as. 3 Comprehended under the 

term premiſed, like what has beea ſaid. 4. A manner 
of exprefling a particular perſon or thing. 

(r.) Tis ſuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum'd _ teh 

| Shakeſp. 

Can we find ſuch a one as this, in whom the ſpirit of God 27 

| | | Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the fleſh are manifeſt, ſuch are drunkenneſs, 

revelings, and ſuch like. Gal. v. 21. 

| You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from 

preaching of the Goſpel, as have through infirmity fallen. 0 

Migiſie. 

Such another idol was Manah, worſhipped between — 

and Medina, which was called a rock or ſtone. Stilling fleet. 

Such precepts as tend/ to make men good, fingly conſidered, 

my be diſtributed into ſuch as enjoin piety towards God, or 

ſuch as require the good government of ourſelves. Tilletſon. 

That you will hear and credit me too much, 


If my ſong be ſuch, 


Attentive liſten. Dryden, 
Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch 
The ſavage Scythian. Dryden's Virg. 


As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the Divine Nature, to 
be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities is the glory of a man: ſuch 
an one, who has the publick adminiſtration, acts like the repre- 


ſentative of his Maker. Addiſon. 


| You love a verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend. Pope. 
(2.) This was the ſtate of the kingdom of Tunis = ſhes time 
as Barbaroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, landed in Africk. 


58 Knolles. 
(3.) That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continu'ſt ſuch, owe to thyſelf, _ Milton. 

To aſſert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a fin, and 

puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any antecedent ſin, he with- 

drew that actual grace, upon which it was impoſſible for him not 

to fall, highly reproaches the eſſential equity of the Divine Na- 
ture. 


South, 
No promiſe can oblige a prince fo much, | 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch, Dryden, 
4+ I ſaw him yeſterday WE 
With ſuch and ſuch. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
If you repay me not on such a day, | 


In uch a place, uch ſum or ſums, as are 
Expreſs d in the condition, let the forfeit | 
Be an equal pound of your fleſh. Shakeſp. Mer. of Ven. 


fucer, French.] 1. To draw by making a rarefaction 
of the air. 2. To draw in with the mouth. 3. To 
draw the teat of a female. 4 To draw with the milk. 
5. To empty by ſucking. 6. To draw or drain. 
(2.) The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink, and guck it 
out. Ezek. xxiii. 34. 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, 
Where, uc ting in each other's lateſt breath, 
We may transfuſe our ſouls. Dryden. 
Still ſhe drew 
The ſweets from ev'ry flow'r, and auch d the dew. Dryden. 
Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 
He s«c&'4 new poiſons with his triple tongue. Pope's Status. 
(3.) Defire, the more he 5zc4'd, more {ought the breaſt, 
Like dropſy folk till drink to be a- thirſt. Sidney. 
A bitch will nurſe young foxes in place of her puppies, if you 
can get them once to ck her ſo long that her milk may go 
through them. Locke. 
Did a child auc every day a new nurſe, it would be no more 
affrighted with the change of faces at ſix months old than at 
ſixty. | Locke. 
(4.) Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou uc d it from me; 
But own thy pride thyſelf. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
(5. ) A fox lay with whole ſwarms of flies 5wcking and galling 
of him. L'Eſtranze. 
| —— Bees on tops of lilies feed, ; 
And ereep within their bells to uc the balmy ſeed. Dryden. 
(6.) Ican uct melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel cc 


eggs. — Shakeſp. 
| — Pumping hath tir'd our men; 
Seas into ſeas thrown, we guch in again. Donne. 


A cubical veſſel of braſs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becauſe it uche up nothing as the earth doth, take 
an inch for half an hour's rain. Burnet. 

— All the under paſſions, | 
As waters are by whirlpools ſuck'd and drawn, | 
Were quite deyoured in the vaſt gulph of empire. Dryden. 
Old ocean, fuc#'{ through the porous globe, | 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thom ſan. 
To Suck. v. 2. 1. To draw by rarefying the air. 2. To 
draw the breaſt. 3. To draw; imbibe. 
(1.) Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſucting pumps are 
conſtantly requiring. Mortiner's Huſbandry. 
(2.) Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, and ſuck 
at them; whereas none of thoſe that are not deſigned for that 
nouriſhment ever offer to ſuck. Ray on the Creation. 
I would | 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-hear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
A nurſing father beareth with the ſucking child. Numb. xi. 
(3.) The crown had ſucked too hard, and now, being full, 
was like to draw les. nd; Bacon s Henry VIII. 
SUCK. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of ſucking 2. 
Milk given by females. 3 
(1. ) I hoped, from the deſcent of the quickſilver in the tube, 
upon the firſt quei, that I ſhould be able to giye a nearer gueſs at 
the proportion of force betwixt the preſſure of the air and the 


gravity of quickſilver. Beyle. 
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(2.) They draw with their suck the diſpoſition of nurſes. 
| | Spenſer. 
I have given uc, and know | 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me. Shakeſþ. 

TPhhoſe firſt unpoliſn'd matrons 

Gave 5suck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to give ch. Ray. 
Su'cxtR. mn. . | ſuceur, French; from ſuck.] 1. Any 


thing that draws. 2. The embolus of a pump. 3. A 
round piece of leather, laid wet on a ſtone, and drawn 


up in the middle, rarifies the air within, which preſſing 


upon its edges, holds it. down to the ſtone. 4. A pipe 
through which any thing is ſucked. 5. A young twig 
ſhooting from the ſtock. This word was perhaps origi- 
nally furcle, | ſurculus, Latin] 

(2.) Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder, that the ucter 
may ſlip up and down in it more ſmoothly. | Boyle. 

The aſcent of waters is by gucters or forcers, or ſomething 
equivalent thereunto, Wilkins's Daedalus. 

(3.) One of the round leathers wherewith s play, called 
fuckers, not above an inch and half diameter, being well ſoaked 
in water, will ſtick and pluck a ſtone of twelve pounds up from 
the ground. Grew's Muſeum. 


4 Mariners aye ply the pump, 
So they, but chearful, unfatigu'd, ſtill move 
The draining ſucker. Philips. 


(5.) The cutting away of ſuckers at the root and body doth 


make trees grow high. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Out of this old root a fucker may ſpring, that with a little 


ſhelter and good ſeaſons may prove a mighty tree. 
Su'cxeT. n. /. [from fuck.] 
in the mouth. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 

Whoſe ſuckets are moilt alchimy; 

The ſtill of his refining mold, 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 

Su'cxinGBOTTLE. 2. /. [| fuck and bottle.) A bottle 
which to children ſupplies the want of a pap. 

He that will ſay, children join theſe general abſtract ſpecula- 
tions with their suckingbottles, has more zeal for his opinion, 
but leſs ſincerity. | 8 Locke. 

To Su'CKLE. v. a. [from ſuck.) To nurſe at the breait. 
__ ———z— The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did uctle Hector, look'd not lovelier. 

She nurſes me up and ſuckles me. | L' Eftrange. 

Two thriving calves ſhe guchlæs twice a-day. Dryden. 

The Roman ſoldiers bare on their helmets the firſt hiſtory of 
Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and guciæd by a 
wolf. Addiſon on Italy. 

Su'ckLiNnG. =. / [from suck.]) A young creature yet fed 
by the pap. | 

I provide a suckling, 
That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat. Dryden. 
Young animals participate of the nature of their tender ali- 
ment, as szcklings of milk. Arbutinot on Aliments. 


Su'crion. 3. /. [from suck; succiox, French.] The act of 
ſucking. 1 8 | | 
Sou ads exteriour and interiour may be made by suction, as by 
emiſſion of the breath. | Bacon. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, yet the weight kept up by gudtion, or ſupported by the 
air, and what was caſt out of it weighed ten pounds. cyle. 

| Arbuthnot. 


| Shateſh. 


Cornelius regulated the 52107 of his child. 
SUDA'T!ON. 3. /. ud, Latin.) Sweat. | 
Su'DATOKY. #. . (udo, Latin.) Hot-houſe; ſweating- 

bath. 

SU'DDEN. adj. {s(oudain, French; roden, Saxon.] 1. 
Happening without previous notice; coming without 
the common preparatives; coming unexpectedly. 2. 
Haſty ; violent; raſh ; paſſionate ; precipitate, Not in 
_- uſe. * 

( 1.) We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph; 
To- morrow, in my judgment, is too rad 


Ray. 
A ſweetnucat, to be diſſolved 


Sbaleſp. 


„ 
There was never any thing ſo udn but Czfar's thraſonical 


brag, of I came, ſaw and overcame. Shakeſp. 
— Herbs ſudden flower d, | | 
Opening their various colours. * Milton. 
His death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by never 
ſo ſlow degrees. Duty of Man. 
(2.) —— I grant him | 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin. Shakeſp. 


Su'ppeN, 2. J. 1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurpriie. 

Not in uſe. 2. On or of a SUDDEN, or upon a SUDDEN. 
Sooner than was expected ; without the natural or com- 
monly accuſtomed preparatives. 


1.) Parents ſhould mark the witty excuſes of their children 


at ſuddains and ſurpriſals, rather than pamper them. Wotton. 
(2.) Following the flyers at the very heels, 

With them he enters, who 1, on the ſudden 7 

Clapt to their gates. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 


How art thou loſt, how on A ſudden loſt? Milton. 

They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to ſtifle them, and 

all oz a ſudde the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

| When you have a mind to leave your maſter, grow rude and 

faucy of a ſudden, and beyond your uſual behaviour. Swift. 

SU'DDENLY, adv. [from sudden.) 1. In an unexpected 

manner; without preparation; haſtily, 2. Without 

premeditation. 

(1.) You ſhall find three of your Argoſies 

Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly. Shakeſp. 

If eliſion of the air made the ſound, the touch of the bell or 


ſtring could not extinguiſh 2 that motion. Bacon. 

To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, | 

And ſummon them co unexpected fight. Dryden. 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground, 

Which ſprouting leaves did ſuddenly encloſe, 

And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſe. Dryden. 
(2.) If thou can't accuſe, 

Do it without invention ſuddenly. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


Su'DDENNEsS. 2. / [from audden.] State of being ſudden; 
unexpected preſence; manner of coming or happening 
unexpectedly. 5 | 
All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſudden.:eſs of that unwary fight, | 
And wond'red at his breathleſs haſty mood. Spenſer, 
| He ſpeedily run forward, counting his ſuddenneſs his moſt ad- 
vantage, that he might overtake the Engliſh. Speafer. 
The rage of peo Te is like that of the ſea, which once break- 
ing bounds, overflows a country with that ſuddenneſs and vio- 
lence as leaves no hopes of flying. ET Ret Temple. 
SUDORIFICE. [sudorifigne, Fr. sudor and facio, Latin.} 
Provoking or cauſing ſweat. 
Phyſicians may well provoke ſweat in bed by bottles, with a 
decoction of /udorifick herbs in hot water. Bacon. 
Exhaling the mom liquid parts of the blood by ſudorifick or 
watery evaporations, brings it into a morbid ſtate. Arbuthnot, 
UDQkIFICK. 2. A medicine promoting ſweat. 
As to ſudorificks, conſider that the liquid which goes off by 
ſweat is often the moſt ſubtile part of the blood. Arbuthnot, 
Su'DoROUs. adj. from sudor, Latin.) Conſiſting of ſweat. 
Not uſed | | | i 
Beſide the ſtrigments and ſudorous ahdeſions from men's 
hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the uſual decoction 
thereof. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
SuDs. 3. J. [from reoden, to ſeeth ; whence rodden, Sax. ] 
1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 2. To be in the Subs. 
A familiar phraſe for being in any difficulty. | 
Ta SUB. v 4. (sui ver, French.) 1. To proſecute by law 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 3. [In falconry.] To 
clean the beak, as a hawk. 
(1.) If any ſue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak alſo. Matt. v. 40. 
Jo Suk. . 2. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 
Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not try d, 
What hell it is in ſwing long to bidde. 
If me thon deign to ſerve and ſue, | 
At thy — all theſe mountains be. 


Cenſer. 
Spenſer. 


— When maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods. Shakeſ. 
We were not born to ſue but to command, Shakeſp. 
AmbaſſaJors came unto him as far as the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, ſuing unto him for peace. Knolle. 


For this, this only favour let me ſug, 
Refuſe it not: but let my body have | 
The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden's Xn, 

Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear we 
Theſe holy boughs, and ſue with words of pray'r. Dryden. 

"Twill never be too late, . 

To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addiſon's Cato. 
The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, | 
Now falt'ring ſue4, and threat'ning now did rave. Blackm. 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue _ 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Sus. v. a. To obtain by intreaty : with out. The ex- 
preſlion is perhaps improper. 

Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our 1 to die for us, 
but he is ſtill our advocate, continually interceding with his 
Father in the behalf of all true penitents, and ſuing out a par- 
don for them in the court of heaven. Calamy. 

SU'ET. =. /. Cnet, an old French word, according to 
Skinner ] A hard fat, particularly that about the kidnies. 


The fteatoma being ſuet, yields not to eſcaroticks. Viſem. 


Su'sTY. adj. [from guet. Conſiſting of ſuet; reſembling 
ſuet. 1 
If the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or a ſuety ſubſtance, 
it is called ſteatoma. Shar; s's Surgery. 
To SU'FFER. v. 4. [suffero, Latin; SJouffrir, French.] 
1. To bear; to undergo ; to feel with ſenile of pain. 2. 
To endure ; to ſupport ; not to fink under. 3. To allow; 
to permit ; not to hinder. 4 To paſs through ; to be 
affected by; to be acted upon. 8 
( 1.) A man of great wrath ſhall ſuffer puniſhment. 


Prov. xix. 


A woman ſuffered many things of phyſicians, and ſpent all 
ie had 


Mark, v. 26. | 


Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heavn _ 

Thus trampl'd, thus expell'd to ſuffer here | 

Chains and theſe torments ? Better theſe than worſe, 

By my advice ; fince fate inevitable 
| Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The victor's will. To ſuffer, as to do, 

Our ſtrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt E 

That fo ordains. . Milton. 


Obedience impos'd, | 
On penalty of death, and ſufering death. Milton. 


(2.) Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire 
Strongly to ſufer and ſupport our pains. Milton. 
(3.) He wond' red that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home. Shakeſþ. 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld : 
Who being ſuffered, with the bear's fell paw 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry d. Shakeſp. 
My duty cannot ſuffer 
Tobey in all your daughter's hard commands. Sbaleſp. 


Rebuke thy neighbour, and not ſuffer ſin upon him. Leu. 


I ſuffer them to enter and poſſeſs. Milton. 

He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by obſcrvation, 
will find few ſigns of a foul accuſtomed to much thinking in a 
new-born child. | Locke. 


(4-) The air now muft ſuffer change. Milton. 


To Sur ER. v. 2. 1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
2. To undergo puniſhment. 3. To be injup d. —_ 
(1.) My breaſt I arm to overcome by ſuffering. Milton. 
Prudence and good - breeding are in all ſtations neceſſary ; and 
moſt young men ſuffer in the want of them. Locke. 
(2.) The father was firſt condemned to fufer upon a day ap- 
pointed, and the — the day following. Clarendon. 

| He thus | | | 

Was forc'd to ſuffer for himſelf and us 


Heir to his father's ſorrows with his crown. Dryden. 


S U F 
(.)] Publick bufineſs ſuffers ivate infirmities, and king- 
doms fall into weakneſſes by 4 . or decays of thoſe — 
manage them. Tem le. 
SU'FFERABLE. adj. [from 5»f/er.] Tolerable ; ſuch as may 


be endured. 
Thy rages be 
Now no more ſufferable. 
It is ſufferable in any to uſe what liberty they liſt in their own 
writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and ſenſe 
of others would appear a thankleſs office. Watton. 


SU'FFERABLY, adv, [from sufferable.] Tolerably ; fo as 


to be endured, 
An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms ; 
Yet ſuferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. | Addiſon. 


Su'FFERANCE. 2. /. [from saffer ; 5ouffrance, French.] 1. 


Pain ; inconvenience ; miſery. 2. Patience; moderation. 
3- Toleration ; permiſſion ; not hinderance. 
| (r.) He muſt not only die, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall the death draw out 
To ling'ring ſufferance. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain and 
ſufferance, the examples of Sparta ſhew. Locke on Education . 
(2.) He thought t' have ſlain her in his fierce deſpight, 
But haſty heat tempering with /uferance wile, 


He ſtaid his hand. | Spenſer. 
He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigorouſneſs to the 
ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange courage. Taylor. 


Nor was his ſufferance of other kinds leſs exemplary than that 
he evidenced in the reception of calumny. 5 Fe 
And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 


With all the ſuf rance of a tender friend. Otwway's Orphan. 


(3.) In 2 of time, ſomewhiles by gufferance, and jome- 
whiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they erected to themſelves 
oratories not in any ſumptuous or ſtately manner. Hooker. 
Moſt wretched man, | 
That to affections does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, | 
But ſoon through e rance grow to fearful end. Spenſer. 
Some villains of my court | 
Are in conſent and sufferance in this. 
Both gloried to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd {trength ; 
Not by the france of ſupernal pow't. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Su'FFERER. . J. [from aufer. 1. One who endures or 
undergoes pain or inconvenience. 2. One who allows; 
one who permits. 3 
(1. ) This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, 
The sufferers then will fearce molt us here, 
From other hands we need not much to fear. AM:iton. 
| He when his love was bounded in a fe e, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav'rite of his laſt fa times, 
That is, a u rer in his ſubjects crimes, Dryden, 


Shakeſj. 


She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the ſight of 


her huſband, but from the good luck ſhe has had at cards ; and 
if ſhe has been a loſer, I am doubly a erer by it: ſhe comes 
home out of humour, becaufe ſhe has been throwing away my 
eſtate. | | Addiſon, Spect.1tor . 

The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does not make ſuch 
deep and laſting impreſſions, as events of the fame nature in 
which we or our friends have been 5uferers. Addiſon. 

Often theſe unhappy suferers expire for want of ſufficient 


vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal regimen. Blackmore, 
Su'rFERING. 7. / from ufer] Pain ſuffered 
Rejoice in my ſufferings for you. 


With what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 

He triumphs in the midſt of all his «ufferinzs ? Addiſon. 
We may hope the 5uferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the ſcene of rebellion, will ſecurs 
from the like attempts. Addiſon. 


It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent Frings to compare them 


with his former happineſs. Atleroury.. 

Then it is that the reaſonableneſs of God's providence, in 
relation to the ſufferings of good men in this world, will be fully 
juſtified. | | Min 


Chapman. 


Cal. i. 24. 
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7, SUFFICE. 2. n. [suffire, French; icio, Latin.] To 
be enough; to be ſufficient; to be equal to the end or 
purpoſe, | 
If thou aſk me why, ſufficeth, my reaſons are good. Shakeſp. 
—— Torecount almighty works 
What words or tongue of ſeraph can ſuffice, | 
Or heart of man ſuffice to comprehend ? Milton. 
The indolency we have, ſufficing for our preſent happinels, 
we delire not to venture the change ; being content; and that is 
enough. | Locte. 
He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longeſt life agreeable; and in ſuch a courſe of piety, as ſufficed 
to make the moſt ſudden death fo allo. Pope. 
2% SUFFICE. v. 4. 1. To afford; to ſupply. 2. To ſa- 
tisfy ; to be equal to want or demand. 
(1.) A ftrong and ſucculent moiſture is able, without draws 
ing help from the earth, to ſuffice the ſprouting of the 7 * 
acon. 
Thou king of horned floods, whoſe plenteous urn 
Suffces fatneſs to the fruitful corn, 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds /uffic'd the fail ; 
The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 
(2.) Iſrael, let it ſuffice you of all your abominations. Exeł. 
Parched corn ſhe did eat, and was /afficed, and left. Ruth. 
Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ſt us happy. Milton, 
He our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, | 


Dryden. 


That we may fo ſuffice his vengeful ire. Milton. 
When the herd /uffic'd, did late repair e 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden 


SUFFLICIENCY. . J. [ 5uffiſance, French, from sufficient.] 
1. State of being adequate to the end propoſed. 2. Qualifi- 
cation for any purpoſe. 3. Competence; enough. 

4. Supply equal to want. 5. It is uſed by Temple for 
that conceic which makes a man think himſelf equal 
3 above him; and is commonly compounded with 
Self. | | 

(r.) Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 

To thoſe that wring under the load of forrow ; 

But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency 

To be fo moral, when he ſhall endure 

The like himſelf. ; 

His ſufficiency is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſſeſſes, his plenty 
being unexhauſted. Boyle. 

This he did with that readineſs and ſufficiency, as at once 
gave teſtimony to his ability, and to the evidence of the truth 
he aſſerted. Fell. 

(2.) I am not fo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not wil- 
lingly to admit the counſel of others. Ling Charles. 

The biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made judge by that 
law, of the /ufficiency of the miniſters, may diflike the Engliſh- 
man as unworthy, Spenſer's Ireland. 

| Their penſioner De Wit was a miniſter of the greateſt autho- 8 

rity and ſufficiency ever known in their ſtate. Temple. 

(3.) An elegant ſafficiency, content. Thomſon. 
(4.) The moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute are queſtions not of 
the very kigheſt importance, nor of the meaneſt kind; but ra- $ 

ther the intermediate queſtions between them: and there is a 

large ſufficiency of them in the ſciences. 
| Watts's Improvem. of the Mind. 
(5-) Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. 

: Temple. 

Surricigxr. adj. [5uffiſant, Fr. rufficiens, Lat.] 1. Equal 

do any end or purpole ; enough; competent; not deſi- 

cient, 2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or other- 

wiſe. _ | 
(1.) Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Mat. vi. 34. 
— Heaven yet retains 
Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms. Milton. 
Man is not ſufficient of himſelf to his own happineſs. Tillotſon. 
It is ſufficient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſomething out of the 


Sbaleſp. 


way, I ſhall have given occaſion to others to caſt about for new SU'FFRAGE. 2. /. L auſffrage, Fr. cuffragium, Latin. ] Vote; 


diſcoveries. Locle. 


She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 


 SUFFTSANCE. n. /. [French.] 


To Su'rFRAGATE. 
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to a large pin-cuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown and petti- 


coat. : Addiſon, 
Sufficient benefice 1s what is competent to maintain a man 


and his family, and maintain hoſpitality ; and likewiſe to pay 
and ſatisfy ſuch dues belonging to the biſhop. Al. Parerg. 
Seven months are a fufficient time to correct vice ma Yahoo, 

: . Sawif?, 

(2.) In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me, that he is 
ſufficient. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 


SUrFICIENTLY. ady. [from ſufficient.) To a ſufficient 


degree; enough. 
If religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and ſufficiently the hearts of all 


men, there would need be no other reſtraint from evil. Hookey. 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſs d | 

Of happineſs ? | Milton, 

All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace ſufficiently 


moved to attend and aſſent to them; ſufficiently, but not irre- 
ſiſtibly : for if all were irreſiſtibly moved, all would embrace 
them ; and if none were ſufficiently moved, none would embrace 
them. | ; Rogers. 
In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this carcaſe to be 
buried in the earth, and to find myſelf either for ever happy in 
the favour of God, or eternally ſeparated from all light and 
peace; can any words ſufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of every 
thing elſe ? Law; 
ſolete. | | 
There him reſts in riotous ſaſiſance 


Of all gladfulneſs and kingly joyance. Spenſer. 


| To SU'FFOCATE. ». a. [ /uffequer, Fr. fuffico, Latin. To 


choak by excluſion or 3 of air. 
et 


Let gallows gape for dog man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffocate. Shakeſp. 
This chaos, when degree is ſuffocate, 

Follows the choaking. Shahkeſp. Troil. and Creſ. 


Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only to refrige- 
rate the heart, which being once performed, leſt being ſelf- 
heated again, it ſhould ſufocate that part, it haſteth back the 
ſame way it paſſed, | | Brown's Vulg. Err. 

A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to ſufocate and ſtrangle without 
Collier of Friendſip. 


Thomſon. 


age. 
All involy'd in finoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny ſuffecated falls. 


SUFFOCa'TION, z. [ ſuffecation, Fr. from ſuffocate. | 


The act of choaking ; the ſtate of being choaked. 
Diſeaſes ef ſtoppings and /uffecations are dangerous. Bacon. 
White conſiſts in an equal mixture of all the primiitve co- 

lours, and black in a ſuffecation of all the rays of light. 

: Cheyne. 
Mufhr .oms are beſt corre&ed by vinegar ; ſome of es ho- 


ing poiſonous, operate by faffocation, in which the beſt remedy 


is wine or vinegar and ſalt, and vomiting as ſoon as poilible. 
| Arbuthnot on Diet. 
uU'FFOCATIVE, adj. [from suffocate.] Having the power 
to choak, 

From rain, after great froſts in the winter, glandulous tu- 
mours and ſuffocative catarrhs proceed. Arbuthnot on Air. 
U'FFRAGAN. 2. J. ¶ «ffragant, Fr. 5uffraganeus, Lat.] 
A biſhop conſidered as ſubje to his metropolitan 

The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, and Do- 
minico, have under them twenty-five ſuffragan biſhops, all li- 
berally endowed and provided for. | Heylyn. 

Saffrogan biſhops ſhall have more than one riding apparitor, 
T 

et, archbiſhop o | „ inſolently took im 
to declare five articles void, in his epiſtle to — 2 F 

| Hale. 
v. 1. ¶ Juffragor, Lat.] To vote 
with ; to agree in voice with. 

No tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs there were 
ſome common congruity of ſomewhat inherent in nature, 
which ſuits and ſuffragates with it, and cloſeth with it. Hale. 


voice given in a controverted point. 
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Only your ſyfrages I will ex 
At 22 tor the je cage conſuls. Ben. Jobnſon. 
They would not abet by their /affrages or preſence the deſigns 
of thoſe innovations, King Charles. 
The faireſt of our iſland dare not commit their cauſe to the 
uff rage of thoſe who moſt partially adore them. Addiſon. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw | 
A beardleſs conſul made againſt the law 
And join his ſufrage to the votes of Rome. Dryden. 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, is extreme- 
ly agreeable, the ancients and moderns giving their Mee 
unanimouſly herein. Wondward's Nat. Hiſt. 
Lactantius and gt. Auſtin confirm by their /yfrage the ob- 
ſervation made by the heathen writers. Atterbury. 
To the law and to the teſtimony let the appeal be in the firſt 
place; and next tothe united ſufrage of the primitive churches, 
as the beſt and ſafeſt comment upon the other. Waterland. 
SUFFRA'GINOUS. adj, (frage, Lat.] Belonging to 
the knee joint of beaſts. | 
In elephants, the bought of the fore legs is not directly back- 
ward, but laterally, and ſomewhat inward ; but the hough or 
ſufraginous flexture behind, rather outward. Brown. 
SUFFUMIGA'TION. . / [ 51fumigation, Fr. cuffumigo, 
Lat.] Operation of fumes raiſed by ire. 


If the matter be ſo groſs as it yields not to remedies, it may 


be attempted by ſufumigation. Viſen. Surg. 
SurFFu'mIGE. 2 /. { 5uffiumigo, Lat.] A medical fume. 
Nat uſed. | 
For external means, drying ſaffumiges or ſmoaks are preſcrib- 
ed with good ſucceſs; they are uſually compoſed out of 
frankincenſe, myrrh, and pitch. | Harwey. 
To SUFFU'SE. v. a. | wfusus, Latin.] To ſpread over 
with ſomething expanſible, as with a vapour or a tinc- 
ture. 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 


And jealouſy ſuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes Dryden. 
— To that receſs, | 
When purple light ſhall next /ufure the ſkies, 
With me repair. | | Pope. 
Inſtead of love-enliven'd cheeks, 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed, 
SuFus'd and glaring with untender fire. Thomſon. 
SurFu'sion, . /. {suffiion, French; from 5uffuse.) 1. 
The act of overſpreading with any thing. 2. That 
which is ſuffuſed or ſpread, 
(2.) A drop ſerene hath quench'd their oi bs, 
Or dim Juffufion veil'd. | | Milton. 
The diſkof Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 
And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 
His ball is with the ſame ſaffuſſon red. Dryden. 


To thoſe that have thejaundice or like ſaſfuſſon of eyes, objects 
appear of that colour. Ray. 
Sus. 2. J. [auge, Lat. to ſuck.] 

Many have ſticking on them ſugs, or trout-lice, which is a 


_ cloſe to him, and ſucks his moiſture, | Walton. 
SUGAR. /. | cucre, French; saccharum, Latin.] 1. 
The native ſalt of the sugar-cane, obtained by the ex- 
preſſion and evaporation of its juice. Quincy. 2. Any 
thing proverbially ſweet. 3. A chymical dry chryſtalli- 
zation. 
* All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, as wine 
ill do when ſagar is haſtily put into it. 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and twine 


; Their ſubtle eſſence with the foul of wine. Craſbaau. 
. A grocer in London gave for his rebus a ſugar-loat ſtanding 
upon a flat ſteeple. Peacham. 
* Saccharum candidum ſhoots into angular figures, by placing 
Gy a great many ſticks a- croſs a veſſel of liquid ſugar. Grew, 


not be ſatisfied too with wine? 


kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and ſticks 


Sidney. 


If the child muſt have ſ#gar-plums when he has a mind, ra- 
ther than be out of humour; why, when he grows up, 13 | 
| cle. 
In. a. ngar-baker's drying · room, where the air was heated 


1 
4 
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beyond that of a human body, a ſparrow died 


s | Arbutbnot on Air. 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to be part of a 


fifty- four degrees 


in two minutes. 


ſugar- cane. Mood u. on Fo. 
(2.) Your fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar, 5 
Making the hard way ſweet and delectable. Shakeſp. 
(3+) _ of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, and 
ſour ſalt of vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſurpaſſing that of com- 
mon 5ug ar. | Boyle. 
To SUGAR. 2. a. [from the noun.] 1. To impregnate 
or ſeaſon with ſugar. 2. To ſweeten. | 
(1.) Short thick ſobs 
In panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, that ugar' d neſt 
Of her delicious ſoul that there does lie, | 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. 
(2.) Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed 
The 5zgar'd game before thee. 
His gloſing fire his errand daily (aid, 


Craſhanw.. 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


And mgar'd ſpeeches whiſper'd in mine ear. Fairfax. 
Who caſts out threats, no man deceives, 
But flatt'ry ſtill in gar d words betrays, 
And poiſon in high taſted meats conveys. Denbam. 


-SU'GaRCANDY. 2. / 
died, or cryſtalliſed. 
SU'GGARY, adj. [from gar.) Sweet; taſting of ſugar. 
With the augg ry ſweet thereof allure | 
_  Chaſte ladies ears to phantaſies impure. Spenſer. 
To SUGGE'ST. v. a. [ suggero, sugge/ſtum, Lat. auggerer, 
Fr.] 1. To hint; to intimate; to inſinuate good or ill; 
to tell privately. 2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſi- 
— Out of uſe. 3. To inform ſecretly, Out of 
_ ute. | 
1 Are you not aſhamed ? 
What ſpirit ſuggefls this imagination? Shakeſp. 
could never have ſuffered greater calamities, by denying to 
ſign that juſtice my conſcience auggeſted to me. K. Charles. 
Theſe Romiſn caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the conſciences of men, 
by guggeſting ſomething to them, which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, 
notwithſtanding a known, actual, avowed continuance of their 
ſins. South. 
Some ideas make themſelves way, and are suggefled to 
the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. Locke, 
Refle&t upon the different ſtate of the mind in thinking, 
which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie and dreaming, natu- 
rally enough guggeſt. | Locke, 
Search for ſome thoughts thy own guggeſting mind, 
And others dictated by heav'nly pow'r, 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous. Pope's Odyſſ. 
(2.) When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 


[from 5ugar and candy.) Sugar can- 


They do 5uggeft at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shakeſp. . 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon 5uggefted, oo 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shakeſþ. 


(3.) We muſt 5xggeft the people, in what hatred 
He ſtill hath held them, that to's power he would 
Have made them mules. Shakeſp. Cor. 
SuUcBGE'STER. x. /. from wggeft.] One that remindeth 
—_— | | 
SucGce's TION. . . [ cgge/tion, Fr. from Sugge/f.] 1. 
Private hint ; intimation ; infinuation ; ſecret notificati- 
on. 2. Secret incitement. | 
(r.) It. allayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, baniſheth 
and driveth away th »ſe evil ſecret sugge/tions which our invilible 
enemy 1s always apt to miniſter. | Hooker, 
9 — He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf. with princes : one that by quggeſl ion | 
Tied all the kingdom. Shakeſþ: H. VIII. 
Native and untaught auggeſtious of inquifitive children. Locke, 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the swggeiions of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 
(2.) Arthur, they ſay, is kill'd to-night 
On your 5uggeſtion. . Shakeſp. King Tubs. 


CF Ek 
Fo Su'ccitars. v. a. [ggill, Latin. 
and blue ; to make livid by a bruiſe. 
The head of the os humeri was bruiſed, and remained ug 
gilated long after. | Viſem. Surg. 
Su'iCIDeE. 3. /. [Suicidium, Latin.] 1. Selt-murder ; 
the horrid crime of deſtroying one's ſelf. 2. A felf-mur- 
derer. | | 
(1.) Child of deſpair, and uicide my name. Savage. 
To be cut off by the ſword of injured friendſhip is the moſt 
dreadful of all deaths, next to ſuicide. Clariſſa. 
(2.) If fate forbears us, fancy ſtrikes the blow, 
We make misfortune, zuicides in woe. Young. 
Svi'LLace. . /. [soillage, French.] Drain of filth. 
Obſolete, | 
When they have choſen the plot, and laid out the limits of 
the work, ſome Italians dig wells and ciſterns, and other con- 
veyances for the ſuillage of the houſe. Wotton. 
S$u'inc. n./. [This word ſeems to come from ſuer, to 
ſweat, French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon. ] The 
act of ſoaking through any thing. 
Note the percolation or guing of the verjuice through the 
wood; for verjuice of itſelf would never have paſſed through 
the wood. | Bacon. 
SUIT. 2. / [fuite, French.) 1. A ſet; a number of 
things correſ ondent one to the other. 2. Cloaths made 
one part to anſwer another. z. Conſecution ; ſeries ; 
regular order. 4. Out of Suits. Having no correſ- 
pondence. A metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from cards, 5. 
[Suite, French] Retinue ; company. Obſolete. 6. 
[From To ſue.] A petition; an addreſs of entreaty. 7. 
Courtſhip. 8. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify purſuit ; pro- 
ſecution. 9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the in- 
ſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for the cauſe itſelf de- 
duced in judgment. | Ayliffe. 
(1.)Whoie verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times, 
Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry suits of rhimes. Dray. 
We, ere the day, two quits of armour ſought, 


] To beat black 


Which borne before him, on his ſteed he brought. Dryden. 


(2.) What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid suit of 
the camp, will do among foaming bottles, and ale-waſh'd wits, 
is wonderful. | Shakejp. Hen. V. 
| Him all repute „ 

For his device in handſoming a zuit; 5 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beſt coneeit. 

Three or four ſuits one winter there does waſte, | 

One ſuit does there three or four winters laſt. Convley. 

His majeſty was ſupplied with three thouſand ſuits of cloaths, 
with good proportions of ſhoes and ſtockings. Clarendon. 

(3.) Every five and thirty years the fame kind and ſuite of 
weather comes about again; as great froſt, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, fummers with little heat ; and they 
call it the prime. 5 

(..) Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. 


(5.) Plexirtus's ill-led life, and worſe gotten honour, ſhould | 
have tumbled together to deſtruction, had there not come in Ty- 


deus and Telenor, with fifty in their ſuite to his defence. 


—_ Sidney. 
_ (6.) Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger than 


Your gates againſt my force. Sbaleſp. 
She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe; _ 
And then dreams he of ſwelling out a swt. Sbaleſp. 
Had I a fait to Mr. Shallow, 1 would humour his men with 
the imputation of being their maſter. Shakeſþ. 


Many ſhall make ſuit unto thee. 
My mind, neither with pride's itch, nor yet hath been 
Poiſon'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen ; 
T had no ſuit there, nor new ſuit to ſhew : 
Yet went to court. 


It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God ſhould attend 
1 of ours, which we do not 


at all conſider 
Duty Man. 


Job, xi. 19. 


Donne. 


1 
(7.) He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 


Dire& my ſuit. Shakeſp. Romeo and Jul. 
Their determinations are to return, to their home and to trou- 
ble you with no more ſuit, unlels you may be won by ſome other 
ſort than your father's impoſition. | Shakeſþ. 
(8.) High amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, 
T henceforth the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhoone, | 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. Spenſer. 
(9.) All that had any ſuits in law came unto them. Swujanna. 
Wars are ſuits of appeal to the tribunal of God's juſtice, 

where there are no ſuperiors an earth to determine the cauſe. 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 
Involve not thyſelf in the ſuits and parties of great perſonages. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer your ſuit, | 

And let his ſentence finiſh your diſpute. Dryden. 
A. ſuit of law is not a thing unlawful in itſelf, but may be 
innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to make a fin thereof; but 
then it is our fin, and a matter of our account, when it is 
either upon an unjuſtifiable ground, or carried on by a finful 
mana nt. Kettlewwell. 
John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his ſvit would 
not laſt above a year, and that before that time he would be in 
quiet poſſeſſion of his buſineſs. Arbuthnot. 
To SviT. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To fit ; to adapt 
to ſomething elſe. 2. To be fitted to ; to become. 3. 
To dreſs ; to clothe. | 
(1.) Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'erſtep not the modeſty of na- 
ture. 3 Shakeſþ. Hamlet. 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are ſo ſuited to their different educations and humours, that each 


would be improper in any other. Dryden. 
(̃ 2.) Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
III fats his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. 
Her purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and ſo ſuits her face. Dryulen. 


If different ſects ſhould give us a liſt of thoſe innate practical 
principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their 
dift int hypotheſes. | LCoc te. 

Raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, | 
Which ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. 


. Fo Prior. | 
| (3+) Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 


So went he ſuited to his tomb : | 
If ſpirits can 2 both form and ſuit, | | 
You come to fright us. Shakefſþ. Tav. Night. 
Be better ſuited ; gh! 


Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes : 


I pr'ythee put them off to worſer hours.  Shahkeſþ. 
- — I'll diſrobe me e 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As do's a Briton peaſant. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
To SvirT. v. 2. To agree; to accord. Dryden uſes it 
both with 70 and avith. | 


The one intenſe, — other ſtill remiſs, | 
Cannot well ſuit with either; but ſoon prove 
Tedious — : 


Milton. 

The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, 
Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. Dryden. 
Pity does with a noble nature ſuit. Dryden. 
Conſtraint does ill with love and beauty ſuit. Dryaen. 


This he ſays, becauſe it ſuits 4with his hypotheſis, but proves 

it not. ; Locke, 
| Give me not an office | 

That ſuits with me ſo ill; thou know'ſt my temper. 
| Addiſon, 
Sv TABLE. adj. [from ſuit.) Fitting; according with; 
agreeable to: with 0. Fg 

Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there appeared a kind of 

nobleneſs not ſuitable to that affliction. + Sidney. 

What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God that Solo- 

mon his ſon ſhould perform, in manner ſuitable to their preſent 

and ancient ſtate. Hooker. 

To ſolemn acts of royalty and j uſtice, their ſuitable ornaments 

are a beauty; are they only in religion a ſtain ? Hooker. 


1 


It is very ſuitable to the principles of the Roman Churck; 


for why ſhould not their ſcience as well as ſervice be in an un- 
known tongue ? | | Tillotſav. 
As the bleſſings of God upon his honeſt induſtry had been, 
great, ſo he was not without intentions of making ſuitable re- 
turns in acts of charity. | " Atterbury, 
Expreſſion & the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable; | 
A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs d, 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs d. Pope. 
It is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy prayers and divine 
petitions without an holineſs of life ſuitable to them, as to ſup- 
pole an holy and divine life without prayers. Law. 
Sur'TaBLENESS. 2. /. [from surtable.]) Fitneſs; agree- 
ableneſs. 
In words and ſtyles, ſuttableneſs makes them acceptable and 
effective. Glan ville. 
With ordinary minds, it is the ſuitableneſs, not the evidence 
of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is ſeldom that 
any thing practically convinces a man that does not pleaſe him 


firſt. Saut h. 


He creates thoſe ſympathies and ſuitableneſſes of nature that 
are the foundation of all true friendſhip, and by his providence 


brings perſons ſo affected together. South. 


Conſider the laws themſelves, and their ſuitableneſs or unſui - 
tableneſs to thoſe to whom they are given. Tillotfon. 
SITA BLT. adv, [from guitable.] Agreeably ; according 
to, . p | | 
Whoſoever ſpeaks upon an occaſion may take any text ſuita- 
ble thereto ; and ought to ſpeak ſuitably to that text. South. 
Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face 
We ſuitably o'er ſtinking (tables place. Dryden. 
Surr Covenant. u. /. [In law.] Is where the anceſtor of 
one man covenanted with the anceſtor of another to ſue 
at his court. | | 3 Bailey. 
Suit Court. n. ſ. (In law.] Is the court in which tenants 
owe attendance to their lord. | | Bailey. 
SuiT Service. n. [In law.] Attendance which tenants 
ewe to the court of their lord. | Bailey, 
Sul Cong 1 . ['rom ſuit. 1. One that ſues ; a petiti- 
Sui'Tor. J oner ; a ſupplicant. 2. A woer; one who 
courts a miſtreſs. | 


(1.) As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, the teſtifica- 


tion thereof, by ſuch effectual acknowledgments, not only ar- 
gueth a ſound apprehenſion of his ſupereminent glory and ma- 
jeſty before whom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankfulneſs. 


Hooker, 
She hath been a /zi?or to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchednefs 
Of ſuitors at court to mourn. Donne. 
Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of ſaitors 
alto from offering. | | Bacon. 


— Vet their port 
Not of mean ſuitors; nor important leſs 

S eem' d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reſtore 

The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine | 


Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton's Par. Loft. 
I challenge nothing ; 

But I'm an humble ſuztor for theſe priſoners. Denham. 

My lord, I come an humble ſuztor to you. Rowe. 


(2.) I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 
heart; for truly I love none. 
—— A dear happineſs to women l they would elſe have been 


| troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. Shakeſp. 
He paſſed a year under the counſels of his mother, and then 
became a ſuitor to fir Roger Aſhton's daughter. Wotton. 


By many ſuitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 
And ſtill her vow'd virginity maintains. | 
He drew his ſeat, familiar, ta her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd. 


Sur'Tress. 2. J. [from suiter.] A female ſupplicant 


Dryden. 


Sv'LcaTeD. adj. [5:lcus, Lat] 


1 0 1 
— 'T'were pity 
That could refuſe a boon to ſuch a witreſs ; 
have got a noble fiiend to be your advocate. Rowe. 


Furrowed. 
All are much chopped and ſulcated by having lain expoſed on 


the top of the clay to the weather, and to the eroſion of the 
vitriolick matter mixed amongſt the clay. Woodward. 
SULL, #./. A plough. Ainfw. 


SU'LLEN. adj. [Of this word the etymology is obſcure, ] 


1. Gloomily angry; fluggiſhly diſcontented. 2. Miſchie- 
vous; malignant. 3. Intractable; obſtinate. 4. Gloo- 


my ; dark; cloudy ; diſmal. 5. Heavy; dull; ſor- 


rowful. 
(1.) Wilmot. continued ſtill 5//ex and perverſe, and every day 
grew more inſolent. Clarendon. 


A man in a jail is gullen and out of humour at his firſt com- 


| ing in. L Eftrange. 


 Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs d: 
Pretended drowimeſs, and wiſh of reſt ; | 
And zullen I forſook th' imperfe& feaſt. Prior. 
If we fit down ſullen and inactive, in expectation that God 
ſhould de all, we ſhall find ourſelves mi ſerably deceived. | 
EKẽegert. 
(2.) Such ſullen planets at my birth did ſhine, 
"IF threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden. 
The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings diſplay d, | 
Unwilling left the night, and ſought the nether ſhade. 
ny | Dr den. 
(3.) Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what they 
are, whatever we think of them. | Tillotſon. 
(4.) Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight ? 
Night with her ſu//en wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch d, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. Milton. 
A glimpſe of moon ſhine, ſtreak'd with red ; | 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, | 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. Dryden. 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows; | 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. Pope. 
(5-) Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. 


Sb. H. VI. 


Sbaleſp. K. J. 


Su'LLENLY adv, [from gullen]! Gloomily ; malignant- 


ly; intract ably. 

To ſay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of ſome prin- 
ciple that has wiſdom in it, and come to paſs from chance, is 
fallen to aſſert a thing becauſe we will aſſert it. More. 

— le in chains demanded more 
Than he impos'd in victory before: 
He ſullenly reply d, he could not make 
Theſe offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

The gen'ral mends his weary pace, | 
And allen to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, | 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 


SUu'LLENNESS. #. J. [from sulſexn. | Gloomineſs; moroſe- 


neſs ; ſluggiſh anger; malignity ; intractability. 
Speech being as rare as precious, her ſilence without ſullen- 
neſs, her modeſty without affectation, and her ſhamefaſtneſs 


without 1gnorance. BE Sidney. 
To fit my ſullenneſs, 
He to another key his ſtile doth dreſs. _. Donne, 


In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the air is calm and pleaſant, it 
were an injury and /ullexneſs againſt nature not to go out, and 
ſee her riches. | | Milton. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, ſullenneſs, or ſuper- 
ſition, but out of a ſincere love of true knowledge and virtue. 


| More. 
With theſe comforts about me, and ſullenneſi enough to uſe 
no remedy, Zulichem came to ſee me. Temple 


Su'LLEns. 2. [Without ſingular.] Moroſe temper ; 


gloomineſs of mind. A burleſque word, | 
Let them die that age, and ſullens have. Shakeſp. 


Pope's On. $v/LLIAGE. n J. | souillage, Fr.] Pollution; filth ; lain 
of dirt; foulneſs. Not in uſe, 


t 


33 R 
| Require it to make ſome reſtitution to his neighbour for what 
it has detracted from it, by wiping off that ſulliage it has caſt 


upon his fame. Gow. of the Tongue. 
Calumniate ſtoutly ; for though we wipe away with never fo 


much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be ſome ſulltage 
behind. | Decay Piety. 
To Su'LLY. v. a. [ souiller, Fr.] To ſoil; to tarniſh ; 


to dirt ; to ſpot. 


Silvering will ſully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 

And ftatutes ſully d yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke, Roſcom. 
He's dead, wheſe love had ſully d all your reign, . - 
And made you empreſs of the world in vain. Dryden. 

Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, 
Charg'd with ill omens, ſully d with diſgrace. Prior. 


Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe virtues their humility 
took care to conceal, which were ſullied by the calumnies and 
llanders of malicious men. | Nelſon. 

Let there be no ſpots to ſully the brightneſs of this ſolemaity. 
| | Atterbury. 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three /ullyzng trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimney-ſweeper ſkulks along, 
And marks with footy ſtains the heedleſs throng. Gay. 

Su'tLY. 2. /. [from the verb.] Soil; tarniſh ; ſpot. 

Tou laying theſe light ſullie: on my ſon, | | 
As twere a thing a little foil'd i th* working. Shakefp. 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little ſpots and 

zullies in his reputation. Addiſon, Spectator. 

SU'LFHUR. x. /. [Latin.] Brimſtone. 

In his womb was hid inetallick ore, 
The work of ſulphur. | 

Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or 

matter with the foſh ſalt. Wodw. 

SULPHU'REOQUS. adj. | sulphureus, Lat.] Made of 

SU'LPHUROUS. I brimftone; having the qualities of 

brimſtone; — ſulphur ; impregnated with ſulphur. 
My hour is al moſt come, 

When I to gulphurcus and tormenting flames 
Muſt render up * Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Dart and javelin, ſtones and su{phurous fire. Milton. 
Is not the ftrength and vigour of the action between light and 

mulphureous bodies, obſerved above, one reaſon why sulphureous 
bodies take fire more 


Milton. 
bituminous 


other bodies do ? Nexwt. Opt. 
The fury heard, while on Cocytus' brink : 
Her ſnakes unty'd «u{phbureous waters drink. Pope. 
No s5u/phureous glooms | 

_ Swell'd in the ſky, and ſent the lightning forth. 1 


SULPHU REOUSNESS. 2. /. [from su/phureous.] The ſtate 
of being ſulphureous. | | 

Su'LPHURWORT. . |[peucedanum, Lat.] The ſame 
with HoGsFENEL 5 


Su'LPHURY. adj [from gulphur.] Partaking of ſulphur. 
SU'LTAN. =. 7 . Arabick.] The Turkiſh emperour. 
—— — By this ſcimitar, 
That won three fields of gullan Solyman. 
 Su'LTanaA. | n J. [from zultan.] The queen of an 
Su'LTaNnr 3s. Eaſtern emperour. 5 
Turn the 5u/tana's chambermaid. Cleaveland. 
Lay the tow'ring sltaneſs aſide. Irene. 
 Su'LTANRY. n. ſ. [from sultan] An Eaſtern empire. 
I affirm the fame of the 2 of the Mamalukes, where 
| (laves, bought for money, and of unknown deſcent, reigned 
over families of freemen. Bacon. 
dun RIA ESS. #. . [from Sultry.] The ſtate of being 
ſultry; cloſe and cloudy heat. 
S$UUULTRY. adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupt- 
2d from sulphury, or e I.] Hot without ventilation; 
bot and eloſe; hot and cloudy. 


{t is very try and hot. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 
— The Sultry breath | 
Oi n the jaws of death. Sandys. 


readily, and burn more vehemently than 


Shakeſp. - 


S U M 
Such as born beneath the burning ſky, | 
Dryden Xn. 


And :w/try ſun betwixt the tropicks lie. 
Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lybia's aultry deſarts. Addiſon's Cato. 


Then would u/try heats and a burning air have ſcorched and 
chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houſes or 
dens. | Cheyne. 

SUM. 2. /. | summa, Lat. mme, Fr.] 1. The whole of any 
thing ; many particulars aggregated to a total. 2. Quan- 
tity of money. [Somme, Fr.] Compendium; a- 
bridgment ; the whole abſtracted. 4. The amount; the 
reſult of reaſoning or computation. 5. Height; com- 
pletion. 

(1.) We may as well conclude fo of every ſentence, as of the 
whole ſum and body thereof. 5 5 Hooker. 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
is the um of them. g P/. cxxxix. 17. 

—— Th Almighty Father, where he ſits 

Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'a ſecure, 

Conſulting on the um of things, foreſeen 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. 

Buch and no leſs is he, on whom depends 

The tum of things. | 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


| r the um of things with wiſe forecaſt, | 

Solicitous of publick good. Philips. 
(2.) I did fend to you | 

For certain ums of gold, which youdeny'd me. Shakeſp. 


They who conſtantly ſet down their daily expences, have yet 
ſome ſet time of caſting up the whole um. Duty of Man. 
—— Britain, once deſpis d, can raiſe 

As ample 5ums as Rome in Cæſar's days. C. Arbuthnot. 
* 3.) This, in effect, is the um a gee of that which 
brin way of ſition againſt thoſe orders, which we 
have — * with 4 of Rome. Hooker. 
They repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt unto them with 
words of memorable conſolation, ſtrengthened men in the fear 
of God, gave them wholeſome inſtructions of life, and confirm- 
ed them in the true religion: in aum, they taught the world no 
leſs virtuouſly how to die, than they had done before how to 


live, . Hooker. 
This having learn'd, thou haſt attain d the um 
Of wiſdom. | Milton. 


In um, no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 


than myſelf. Dryden. 
Thy aum of duty let two words contain; SE 

Be humble, and be juſt. Prior. 

In ſum, the Goſpel, conſidered as a law, preſcribes every vir- 

tue to our conduct, and forbids every (in. Rogers. 


(4+) I appeal to the readers, whether the um of what I have 
ſaid be not this. | | Tillotſon. 
(5-) Thus I have told thee all my ſtate, and brought 

My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, | 


Which I enjoy. Milt. Par. L:ft. 
In faying ay or no, the very ſafety of our country, and the 
zum of our well being hes. ; L"Eftrange. 


To SUM. v. a. [/ommer, Fr. from the noun.] 1, To com- 
pute; to collect particulars into a total; to caſt up. It 
has up empharical. 2. To compriſe ; to comprehend ; 
to collect into a narrow compaſs. 3. [In falconry.] To 
have feathers full grown. 

(r.) You caſt th' event of war, 

And 5umm'd th' account of chance. Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 
The high prieſt may um the ſilver brought in. 2 Kings xxii. 

In ſickneſs time will ſeem longer without a clock than with 

it ; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather um up the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 
He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de- 
pend upon, may as well undertake to count the ſands, or um 


| #þ infinity. 5. 
(2. So lovely fair! 
That what feem'd fair in all the world, feem'd now 
Mean, or in her mm d uf, in her contain'd. Milton. 
To conclude, by 5wmming =þ what I would fay concerning 
what 1 have, and what I have not been, in the ing paper 


S U M 


I hall not deny that I 


tiſe of colours, but an occaſional eſſay. Boyle. 
Go tothe ant, thou fluggard, in few words ums ub the moral 
of this fable. | L' Eftrange. 
This Atlas muſt our ſinking ſtate uphold ; 
In council cool, but in performance bold: 
He um: their virtues in himſelf alone, 
And adds the greateſt, of a loyal ſon. Dryd. Aurengx. 
A fine evidence umm d up among you ! Dryden. 
(3-) With proſperous wing full 5wmm'd. Milton. 
Su'MACH-TREE. 2. . ¶ ſumach, Fr.] A plant. The 


flowers are uſed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 


in America. Miller. 
Su'MLESS. adj. [from ſum] Not to be computed. 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As in the ouzy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and 5umleſs treaſuries. Shak. H. V. 
A unleſs journey of incorporeal ſpeed. Milton, 


Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines, 
The 5umleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines. 
wo 49 adv, from ſummary.) Briefly ; the ſhort- 
eſt way. | 
The decalogue of Moſes declareth rummarily thoſe things 
which we ought to do ; the prayer of ourLord, whatſoever we 
ſhould requeſt or defire. 


P 


When the parties 2 $ummarily, and they chuſe the or- 


Su'MMARY. adj. ¶ ſommaire, Fr. from ſum.] Short; brief; 
compendious. 
The judge 


Directed them to mind their brief, 

Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading, 

She'd have a ummary proceeding, 
Su'MMARY. #. / [from the adj,] 

ſtrat ; abridgment. 
We are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere 

By the rough torrent of occaſion ; 

And have the ummary of all our griefs, 

When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhew in articles. 


In that comprehenſive ummary of our duty to God, there is 
no expreſs mention thereof. Reger: 


SUMMER. 
The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at the hither ſolſtice. 
2. [ Trabs ſummaria.] The principal beam of a floor. 

(2.) Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud; 
And, after Summer, evermore ſucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. 
f Can't ſuch things be, | 
And overcome us like a Summer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder ? 
An hundred of Summer fruits. 
He was fitting in a Summer parlour. | Juadg. iii. 20. 
In all the liveries deck'd of Summer's pride. Milton. 
They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a Sammer fallow- 
ing firſt, and next year ſow it with peaſe. Mortimer. 
Dry weather is beſt for moſt Summer corn. Mortimer. 
— The dazzling roofs, 
Reſplendent as the blaze of Summer noon, 


Sr ift. 
Compendium; ab- 


Shak. H. VI. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


2 $a. xvi. 


Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
ES” Child of the fun, | | 
See ſultry Summer comes. Thomſon. 


— 0 „and the like true hearty 
| ML in croſs and tranſverſe for 5ummers, or girders, or binding 
beams. 


Then enter'd fin, and with that ſycamore, 
Whoſe leaves firſt ſhelter'd man from drought and dew, 
Working and winding lily evermore, 
The inward walls and ummers cleft and tore; | 
But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it grew. Herbert. 


To SUMMER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To paſs the Sum- 


mer, 


not to write an accurate trea- 


| SU'MMERHOUSE. . , [from Summer and houſe. 


ope. SU'MMERSET. 


ing, the cauſe is made plenary. Ayjlife. 


Shak. H. IV. 


1. ſ. [pumen, Saxon; /omer, Dutch.) 1. 


timber, may be better 


| S U M 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the beaſts ſhall 
winter upon them. . xviii. 6. 
To SU'MMER, v. a To keep warm. 
Maids well ſummer'd and warm kept, are like flies at Bartho- 
lomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes.  Shakeſp. 
An 
apartment in a garden uſed in the Summer. 
I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, | 
In any ſummerhouſe in Chriſtendom. Shaleſp. H. IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 
And there a ſummer houſe, that knows no ſhade. Pope. 
There is ſo much virtue in eight volumes of SpeQators, ſuch 
a reverence of things ſacred, ſo many valuable remarks for 
our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in parlours 
or ſummerhouſes, to entertain our thoughts in any moments of 
leiſure. | Watts, 
SU/MMEP SAULT, } 1. . [ foubreſault, Fr. Somerſet is a 
| Corruption. }] A high leap in which 
the heels are thrown over the head, | 
Some do the ſummerſault, 


And o'er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras, 

Frogs are obſerved to uſe divers ſummerſaults. Walton, 
And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond ſummerſault | 

He inſtantly aſſays. Dra;ton. 


The treaſurer cuts a caper on the ſtrait rope: I have ſeen him 
do the ſummerſet upon the trencher fixed on the rope, which is no 
thicker than a common packthread. Sawift. 

SuU'MMIT. / [ fummitas, Lat.] The top; the utmoſt 
height. | 
Have I fall'n or no ? 

— From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn ! 

Look up a-height, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark fo far 

Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shak. K. Lear. 

Etna's heat, that makes the ſummit glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. --. Swaft. 
To SUMMON, v. a [ /ummoneo, Lat.] 1. To call with 
authority; to admonith to appear; to cite. 2. To ex- 
cite; to call up; to raiſe: with ap, emphatical. 
(1.) — Cateſby, ſound lord Haſtings, | 

And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shak. R. III. 

The courſe of method ſummoneth me to diſcourſe of the in- 
habitants. _ Carew's Surv. of Cornw. 

The tirſan is aſſiſted by the governour of the city, where the 
feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons of both ſexes are ſum- 
moned to attend. Bacon. 


Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſummon all. Miltou. 
Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, | 
Nor drums diſturb his morning ſleep. Dryden. 


We are ſummon d in to profeſs repentance and amend ment of 


all our fins. | Kettlewwell. 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away; | 
"Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 


(2.) When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood. Shakeſp. H. V. 
Su'umonER. 2. / [from ſummon.] One who cites; one 
who ſummons. ED 


Cloſe pent-up guilts | | 
Rive your concealing continents, and atk _ 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Sbaleſp. K. Lear, 

Su'/MMoNs. 2. / [from the verb.] A call of authority; 

admonition to appear; citation. 

What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer, 

This preſent ſummons. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
He ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to offer pardon ; but 
neither ſummons nor pardon was any thing regarded. Hayward. 
The ſons of light | 

Hafted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 

And took their ſeats. ' Milton's Par. Last. 

This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to diſpute, or diſ- 
obey, ſo could he not, without much violence to his inclination 


ſubmit unto. F, 
Strike your fails at ſummons, or prepare 
Io prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 


t Qq 2 


S U N 
28 1 
Su'MPTER. n./. [ ſommier, Fr. ſomaro, Italian] 
that carries the cloaths or furniture, 
——— Return with her ! 
Perſuade me rather to be a ſlave and ſumpter | 
Ta this deteſted groom. Sbaleſp. X. Lear. 


With full force his deadly bow he bent, A 
And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters =_ 


A horſe 


Sum ter mules, bred of large Flanders mares- Mortimer. 
Su'mpTION. % [from /umptus, Lat.] The att of tak- 
ing. Not in uſe 5 

The ſumption of the myſteries does all in a capable Toke 
SUMPTUARY. adj. [ ſumptuarius, Lat.) Relating to ex- 
pence ; regulating the coſt of life. EN | 

To remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which is want and 


poverty in the ſtate, ſerveth the opening and well balancing of | 


trade, the baniſhing of idleneſs, the repreſſing of waſte and ex- 
cels by ſumptuary laws, 2 Bacon. 
SumPTvUo'sITY. 2. from ſumptuous.) Expenſiveſleſs; 
coſtlineſs. Not uſed. ; - 
He added ſum; tus ty, invented jewels of gold and ſtone, and 
ſome engines for the war. 1 Raleigb. 
SUMPTCUOOUS. adj. [/umptuoſus, from ſumptus, Lat.] 
Coltly ; expenſive ; ſplendid. 3 
We ſee how moſt Chriſtians ſtood then affected, how joyful 
| they were to behold the ſumptuous ſtatelineſs of houſes built unto 
God's glory. | i Hooker. 
We are too magnificent and ſumptuous in our tables and at- 
tendance. | | Atterbury. 
Su'mMPTUoLUSLY. adv. [from ſumptucus.) 1. Expenſively; 
with great colt 2. Splendidly. 
(z.) This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly re-edified. Sb. Titus And. 
Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, ſold all the 
rich veſſels and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread ; and ſaid, there was no reaſon that the dead tem- 
ples of God ſhould be ſumptuorfly furniſhed, and the living 
temples ſuffer penury. : . 
(2.) A good employment will make you live tolerably in 
London, or ſumptuouſly here. | . Swift. 
Su'mPpTUOUSNESS. =. f. [from ſumptuous] Expenſiveneſs; 
coſtlineſs. | 
I will not fall out with thoſe that can reconcile ſumptuouſneſs 
and charity. _ Boyle. 


SUN. n=. / { funno, Gothick ; runna, runne, Saxon; ſn, 
Dutch.] 1. The luminary that makes the day. 2. A 
ſunny place; a place eminently warmed by the ſun. 3. 
Any thing eminenily ſplendid. 4. Under the Sun. In 
this world. A proverbial expreſſion. 
(1.) Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn ? | | 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bow'r, 
Where honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the ſur, 
Forbid the ſun to enter. os 
Though there be but one ſun exiſting in the world, 


yet the 


idea of it being abſtracted, fo that more ſubſtances might each 


agree in it, it is as much a ſort as if there were as many ſuns as 
there are ftars. | ; Locke. 
Harte, 


Zy night, by day, from pole to pole they run ; 
Milton. 


Or from the ſetting ſeek the riſing ſur. 
| (2.) This place has choice of ſun and ſhade. 
(3-) I will never conſent to put out the ſun of ſovereignty to 
poſterity, and all ſucceeding kings. | King Charles. 
(.) There is no new thing under the fun. 
To SUN. v. 4. from the noun.} To inſolate; to expoſe 
to the ſun ; to warm in the ſun. 


The cry to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 

Where mon earſt did ſun his treaſury. Spenſer. 
What aim'ſt thou at? delicious fare; 7 

And then to ſun thyſelf in open air, Dryden's Perf. 


Su'nz8aM. . /. ¶ ſun and beam.] Ray of the ſun. 
— The Roman eagle, wing'd : 


Su/NnBKkIGHT. 


Bacon's Apopht egg. 


SU'NDAY, . % 


Sbaleſp. 


Ecel. i. 9. 


| 8 UN 
From the ſpungy South t o this of the Weſt, 
Vaniſh'd in the ſunbeams. "nk | Shakeſp. Cymb. 
—— - Gliding through the ev'n 
On a ſunbeam. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
There was a God, a being diſtin from this viſible world; 
and this was a truth wrote with a ſunbeam, legible to all man- 
kind, and received by univerſal conſent. South, 
Su'NBEAT., part. adj. | ſun and beat.) Shone on fiercely by 
the ſun. 
Its length runs level with th* Atlantic main, 
And weanes fruitful Nilus to convey 
His ſunbeat waters by fo long a way. 


Dryden's Jud. 
adj, ¶ un and bright.) Reſembling the ſan 
in brightneſs. | 
Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his ſurbright ſhield. 
Now would I have thee to my tutor : 
How and which ways I may beſtow myſelf, 
To be regarded in her ſunbright eye. 
High in the midſt, exalted as a God, 
Th“ apoſtate in his ſunbright chariot ſat, 
Idol of majeſty divine ! inclos'd | 
With flaming cherubims, and golden ſhields. Milton. 
SUNBU'RNING. 2. J. | ſun and burning] The effect of the 
ſun upon the face. 
If thou can'ſt love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whoſe 
face is not worth ſunburning, let thine eye be thy cook. Shak. 
The heat of the ſun may darken the colour of the ſkin, 
which we call ſunburning. , | | Boyle. 
Su'NBURNT. participial adj. | ſun and burnt.) 1. Tan- 
ned ; diſcoloured by the ſun. 2. Scorched by the ſun, 
(1.) Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone | 
No wonder if her cheeks be grown 
Sunburnt with luſtre of her own. Cleaveland. 
Sunburnt and ſwarthy though the be, 
She'll fire for Winter nights provide. Dryden. 
One of them, older and more ſunburnt than the relt, told 


$; enſer, 


Shakeſp, 


him he had a widow in his line of life. Addiſo 
̃ .) How many nations of the ſunburnt ſorll 
Does Niger bleſs ? how many drink the Nile? Blackmore. 


Su'nCcLAD. part. adj. | ſunandclad.) Clothed in radi- 
ance; bright. | 
[un and day.] The day anciently dedi. 
cated to the ſun ; the firſt day of the week; the Chriſtian 

ſabbath. 
If thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the print 
of it, and ſigh away Sundays. Shakeſp. 
An' ſhe were nct kin to me, ſhe would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cre. 
At prime they enter d on the Sunday morn; 


Rich tap'ſtry ond the ſtreets. Dryden. 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſcek, 4 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young. 


To Su'nDER. v. a. ryndnian, Saxon.) To part; to ſe- 
parate; to divide. 5 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. 
It is fundred from the main land by a ſandy plain. 
She that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and fauen ſundred parts in one. 
A ſundred clock. is piecemail laid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtand. 
When both the chiefs are ſunder d from the fight, 
Then to thelawful king reſtore his right. Dryden Virgil. 
— Th' enormous weight was cal, | 
Dryan. 


Shakefd. 
Carew. 


Donne. 
Donne. 


Which Crantor's body runder d at the waiſt. 

- Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom Heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 
In — ˖ 8 Fr 8 

ring me lightning, give me thunder; 
Joe may th, but ne er ſhall fender, 


Dryden. 


ml S U N 
Su'xnoER. 3. J [runden, Saxon.] Two; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the ſpear in ſunder. P/. 
Su'NDEW. 2. /. [ros solis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſw. 
SuU'NDIAL. #. / | ſux and dial.] A marked plate on 

which the ſhadow points the hour, 
All your un no more you ſhall have, 

Than 3 in a grave. 

The body, though it really 


- * 


moves, yet not changing percei- 


vable diſtance, ſeems to land ſtill: as is evident in the ſhadows 


of ſundials. Locke. 
Su'vDRY. adj. runden, Saxon.] Several; more than 
one. 


That law, which, as it is laid np in theboſom of God, we call 
eternal, receiveth, NN unto the different kind of things 
which are ſubjc& unto it, different and ſundiy kinds of names. 


Hooker. 
Not of one nation was it peopled, but of ſundry people of 
different manners, | | Stenſer. 


But, dallying in this place ſo long, why do'ſt thou dwell, 
So many 5uxry things here having yet to tell? Drayton. 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint of gundry 


grievous oppreſſions. | Dawes. 
How can ſhe ſeveral bodies know, 
If in herſelf a body's form ſhe bear ? 
How can a mirrour tundry faces ſhow, 
If from all ſhapes and forms it be not clear ? Davies. 
I have com ny Sundry collefts, as the Adventual, 


a- 
drageſimal, Paſchal or Pentecoſtal. 3 


Sundry foes the rural realm ſurround. 
Su'NFLOWER. 2 /. {corona ſolis, Lat.] A plant, Miller. 
Su'nFLOWER, Little. v. /. ( belianthemum, Lat.) A plant. 


| iller. 
Sun. The preterite and participle paſſive of ſng. 
| A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He wh irl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main. Pope. 
From joining ſtones the city ſprung, | 
While to his harp divine Amphion ſurg. Pope. 


Sunk. The preterite and participle paſſive of 4. 


We have large caves: the deepeſt are unt fix hundred fa- 

thom, and (dine digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we ated and thus we are, | | 

Or toſs d by hope or unt by care. Prior. 


Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His ſpirit quite ſunk with thoſe reflections that ſolitude and 
diſappointments bring, he is utterly undiſtinguiſhed and forgot- 


ten. | Swift. 
Su'xLEss. adj. [from un.] Wanting ſun; wanting 


warmth. | | 
He thrice happy on the gunleſs fide, 
Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines. 
. Su'xLIKE. adj. [ ſun and like.) Reſembling the ſun. 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in. the 
sunlike fixt ſtars, muſt be continually decreaſing. 


2. Expoſed tothe fan ; bright with the ſun. 3. Colour- 
ed by the ſun. 
(1.) — She ſaw Dueſſa zunny bright, 
Adorn'd with gold and jewels ſhining clear. Fe iſer. 
: — The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, 
Like sunxy beams threw from her cryſtal face. Spenſer. 


— M 7 d fair I 
A um look of his would ſoon repair. 
The chemiſt feeds 8 
Perpetual flames, whoſe unreſiſted force 
O' er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fuſile ſea, 
That in his furnace bubbles unny red. Philips. 
(2.) About me round I faw _ 
Hill, dale, and. ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, | 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milton Par. Loft. 
Him walking on a ſunny hill he found, Miltan. 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort uuν.ẽͤſnore. 
But what avail her unexhaulted. ſtores, 
Her blooming mcu:tains and her tanny ſhores, 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


SUNSET, 2. J. 


Thomſon. SU'NSHINE. 


Cheyne. 
Su'nny. adj. (from fun] 1. Reſembling the ſun ; bright. 


8 
With all the gifts Bat heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charme ot art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 


9 


And tyranny uiurps her happy plaius ? 4. L/ % 
(3. Her 4 locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Sbaleſp. 
Done. SONS. 5 1. ¶ ſun and 485 1. Morning; the 
SUnR1'sInG. J appearance of the ſun. 2. Eaſt. 
(1.) Send out a purſuivant 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 
Before ſunriſſug. | Shak. R. III. 


They intend to prevent the aunrißns. Walton's Ang. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet, upon ordinary. 
occaſions, we ſhall {till uſe the popular terms of gunriſe and ſun- 
ſet. | Bentley. 
(2.) In thoſe days the giants of Libanus maſtered all nations, 
from the quariſing to the ſunſet. Raletgh's HH. 


Lo” and et] 1. Cloſe of the day; even- 
2. Welt. 


( 1.) When the ſun ſets the air doth drizzle de w: 
But for the ſunſet of my brother's fon 


ing. 


It rains downright. Shakeſp. 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to gaze on after 
ſunſet. | Raleizh. 
At funſet to their ſhip they make return, 
And ſnore ſecure on deck, till roſy morn. Dryer. 
| He now obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the ealm ſunſet of thy various day. Pope. 


Dryden. SulusHIME. 2. | ſun and ſhine. Milton ſeems to accent. 


it ſunſbine.] Action of the ſun ; place where the heat 
and luſtre of the ſun are powerful. 
That man that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunmſbine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack, what miſchiefs might be ſet. abroach, 


In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ? Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
He had been many years in that ſunſbine, when a new comet 
zppeared in court, Clarendon. 
Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all ſunſbine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Miltar, 


- [ that in his abſence 
Blaz'd like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, | 
Now in his brighter funſbine am ndt ſeen. Denham's Sophy. 
Nor can we this weak ſhow'r a tempeſt call, 
But drops of heat that in the ſunſbine tall. Dryden. 
The more favourable you are to me, the more diſtinctly I ſee 
my faults : ſpots and blemiſhes are never fo plainly diſcovered as 


in the brighteſt 5u/hine. Po e. 
a adj. from ſunſbine. It was anciently ac- 
Su'nSsHINny. cented on the ſecond ſyllable.] 1. Bright 


with the ſun. 2 Bright like the ſun. 
(1.) About ten in the morning, in zunſbiny weather, we took: 
ſeveral ſorts of paper (tained. Boyle. 
The caſes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every ſun- 


ſhine day. | Mortim. Huſb, 

, (2.) — The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 
At flaſhing beam of that unſbiny ſhield, 
Became ftark blind, and all his ſenſes daz d, | 
That down he tumbled. | Spenſer. 


To Sup. v. a. | ſuper, Norman French; rupan, Saxon; 


" ſoepen, Dutch.] To drink by mouthfuls; ro drink by 
little at a time; to ſip. 
Then. took. the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which till ſhe bore replete with magick arts, 
Death and deſpair did many thereof /up. 


Spenſer. 
There ['Il find a purer air 
To feed my life with; there I'll / 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Craſbaau. 


We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the room, and when 


it had ſmelt to them all, it ſa ped up the mik. Ray. 
He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ju}, 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift. 


Ta SUP. ». >. { faper, Fr.) Toca the creniog meat. 


1 


You'll /ap with me ? 
— Anger's my meat; I 2 upon myſelf, 
And io ſhall ſtarve with feeding.  Shateſp. Coriol. 
When they had sufped, they brought Tobias in. Tob. viii. 
There's none obſerves, much leſs repines, 
How often this man ſups or dines. Carew. 


I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diſtinctly as 
if I had ſupped with them. Dryden. 
Late returning home, he 4p ed at eaſe. Dryden. 
- Te Sur. wv a, To treat with ſupper. 
He's almoſt up, d; why have you left the chamber? Shak. 


Sup them well, and look unto them all. Sbaleſp. 
Let what you have within be brought — 
To guy the ſtranger. apm. Odyſſey. 


Sur. 2. /. ſtrom the verb.] A ſmal] FRED * ug 3 a 2 
of liquor. 
Tom Thumb had got a little 5p, 
And Tomalin ſcarce kiſt the cup. _ Drayton. 
A pigeon ſaw the picture of a glaſs with water in't, and flew 
eagerly up to t for a u to quench her thirtt. L" Eftrange. 
The leaſt tranſgreſſion of your's, if it be only two bits and 
DEPP more than your ſtint, is a great debauch. Swift, 
SUPE: , in compolition, notes either more than — or 
more than enough, or on the top. 


Su'PERAaBLE. adj. | ſuperabilis, Lat. fuperable, Fr.] Con- 
querable ; ; ſuch as may be overcome. 
Su'FERABLENESS, #./. [from 52perable. ] Quality of be- 
ing conquerable. 
To Sur ENA BOND. v. 7. [ ſuper and abound.) To be 
exuberant; to be ftored with more than enough. 
This caſe returneth again at this time, cope the clemency 
of his majeſty per abound. Bacon. 
She ſuperabounds with corn, which is quickly convertible to 
coin. Horuel. 
SU'PERABUNDANCE. . f. | ſuper and abundance.) More 
than enough; great quantity. 
The tation of the tive terreſtrial matter at the 
deluge amongf the ſand, was to retrench the luxury and gufer- 
_ abundance of the productions of the earth. Voodauard. 
S UPERABU'NDANT. adj. | ſuper and abundant.) Being 
more than enough. 
So much superabundant zeal could have no other 2 than 
to damp that ſpirit raiſedſpgainſt Wood. 


 Savift, 
SUPERABUNDANTLY. adv. [from raperabundant.] More 


than ſufficiently. 
Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately fill and 
mnperabundantly ſatisfy the deſire. Cheyne. 
To SuPEtka'dp. v. n. [ ſuperaddr, Lat.] To add over 
and above ; to join any thing extrinſick. 


The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he had not the 


nightingale's voice superadded to ) the beauty of * 2 

The ſchools diſpute, whether in morals the external —— 
rauer add any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of 
the will ; but certainly the enmity of our Jud ents is wrought 
* an bigh pitch before it rages in an enial. South. 

The ſtrength of any living creature, in "thoſe external moti- 
ons, is ſomething diſtinct from and zuper added unto its natural 
gravity. Vill. _ Mag. 

SUPER ADDITION. , n. /. [ ſuper and addition. } 1. The 
act of adding to ſomething elſe. 2. That which i is ad- 
ded. 

(1.) The fabrick of the eye, its ſafe and uſeful fituation, and 
the superaddition of muſcles, are a certain pledge of the exiſtence 
of God. More. 

(2.) Of theſe, much more than of the Nicene s#peradditions, 
it may be affirmed, that being rhe explications of a father of 
the church, and not of a whole univerſal council, were not 
neceſſary to be explicitly acknowled nd. 

An animal, in the courſe of hard bour, ſeems to be Joy 

il 


S VP 
ing to the increaſe or aliftance of ſomething, 2. Coming 


unexpettedly. 
(2.) The foul of man may have matter of triumph, when he 
has done bravely by a mperadvenient aſſiſtance of his — 
re 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. v. a. [super and anne, Lat.] 'to 
im _ or diſquality by age or length of life. 
ſuch depravities be yet alive, deformity needs not deſpair, 
nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuperannuated. Brown, 
When the ſacramental teſt was put in execution, the juſtices 
of peace through Ireland, that had laid down their commiſſions, 
amounted only to a dozen, and thoſe of the loweſt fortune, and 
ſome of them ſuperannuated. Swift. 
To SuPERa'NNUATE. v. 2. Tolaſt beyond the year. Not 
in uſe. 
The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, is by the 
over-expence of the ſap into ſtalk and leaves, which being Be - 
vented, they will ſuferannuate. Bacon's Nat. 
SUPERANNUA'TION. =. . [from superannuate.) The = 
of being diſqualified by years, 
SUPE'RB. adj. [superbe, Fr. superbus, Latin.] Grand ; 
pompous 3 lofty ; auguſt; ſtately ; magnificent. 
Sur BRB-LIL T. 2. ,. [methonica, Latia. ] A flower. 
Supt RBLY. adv. [from superb.] In a ſuperb manner. 
SUPERCA'RCO. 2. / (super and cargo.] An officer in the 
ſhip whole buſineſs is to manage the trade. 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſharpers, and directors. Pope. 
SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj. außer and celeſtial.) Placed above 
the firmament. 
I dare not think that any ſuperceleſtial heaven, or 3 
not himſelf, was increate and eternal. 
nog were for fetching down I —— pon ng what oor or 
waters for the purpoſe. | s Nat. Hift. 


SUPERCHERY. 2. / [An old word E — origir.] 
Deceit; cheating. 

SUPERCTLIOUS. aj. [from oupercilium, Lat.] Haughty ; 
dogmatical ; dictatorial; arbitrary; deſpotick ; over- 
bearing. 

Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a ſmall time * 
are ſo ſupercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are ſhort of 
the true character of friendſhip. __ 

Several ſupercilious criticks will treat an author with the 
greateſt contempt, if he fancies the old Romans wore a 456 

on. 

SUPERC1'LIOUSLY. a. [from aupercilious.] Haughtily ; 
dogmatically ; contemptuouſly. 

He, who was a punctual man in point of honour, received 
this addreſs ſuperciliomſ enough, ſent it to the king without 
performing the leaſt ceremony. Clarendon. 

SUPERCI'LIOUSNESS. 2. from cite. Haughti- 
neſs ; contempruouſneſs. 


SUPERCONCE'PTION. 2. . Lauper and conception.) A con- 


ception admitted after another conception. 


Thoſe ſuperconceftions, where one child was like the father, 
the other like the adulterer, ſeem idle. Brown's Fug. Err. 
SUPERCO'NSEQUENCE. 2. . [super and conſequence. | Re- 


mote conſequence. 
Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond intention of the 
words, they omit their ſuperconſequences and coherences. Brown. 
SUPERCRE'SCENCE. #. . Lauper and creſco, Latin.) That 

which grows upon another growing thing. 
Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular „ like other 
ſupercreſcences, and like ſuch as, living upon the ſtock of others, 
are termed tical 
n MINENCE. 


ts. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
* J Lumper and emineo, Latin.) Un- 
SUPERE/'MINENCY. 
'nence above others though eminent. 


common degree of eminence ; emi- 
The archbiſhop of — as he is primate over all En- 


but veſſels : let the ſame animal continue long in reſt it wi gland and metropolitan, has a „ and even ſome 
perhaps double its weight and bulk : this ruteraddition is no- power over the archbiſhop of Talk Ayliffe's Parergon. 
thing but fat. Arbuthnot. SUpgrE MINENT, adj. Faye and eminent.) Eminent in 2 


SUPERADVE/NIENT. adj, | ſuferadueniens, Lat.] 1. Com- 


hi Sh degree. 


1 
As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, ſo the teſtification 
thereof by ſuch effectual acknowledgments not only argueth a 


ſound apprehenſion of his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before 8 


whom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of pledge 
or bond for ſecurity agaiaſt our unthankfulneſs. Hooker. 
SUPEREMINENTLY. adv. | from cupereminent. ] In the 
moſt eminent manner. | 
To SUPE&E'ROGATE. v. . [super and erogatio, Latin,] 
To do more than duty requires. 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 

I heard an eccho ſupererogate 5 

Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 

As if the had the hiccup o'er and o'er. Cleaveland. 

Ariſtotle ated his own inſtructions, and his obſequious ſecta- 
tors have ſupererogated in obſervance, Glanwille's Sceffis. 

SUPt KE ROGA'TION. 2 /. | from supererogate.] Perform- 
ance of more than duty requires. 

There is no ſuch thing as works of ſupererogation ; no man 
can do more than needs, and is his duty to do, by way of pre- 
paration for another world. Til lot ſon. 

SUPERE 'ROGATORY, adj, [from supererogate.] Performed 
beyond the ſtrict demands of duty. : 

r ſervices, and too great benefits from ſubjects 
to kings, are of dangerous conſequence. 3 Howel. 

SuUPERE'XALTATION. z. /. [super and exalt.] Elevation 
above the common rate. | 

In a ſuperexaltation of courage, they ſeem as greedy of death 

| as of victory. Holyday. 
SUPE RE'XCELLENT. adj. [super and excellent. Excellent 
beyond common degrees of excellence. | 

We diſcern not the abuſe : ſuffer him to perſuade us that we 
are as gods, ſomething ſo ſuferexcellent, that all muſt reverence 
and adore. | Decay Piety. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. . /. [super and excreſcence.] Some- 
thing ſuperfluouſly growing. Pn 

As the eſcar ſeparated between the ſcarifications, I rubbed the 
ſuperexcreſcence of fleſh with the vitriol ſtone. 


To SUPERFE'TATE. v. z. (sufper and fetus, Latin.} To 
conceive after conception. | 


The female brings forth twice in one month, and ſo is ſaid to 


fſuperfetate, which, ſaith Arittotle, is becauſe her eggs are hatch- 
ed in her one after another. Grew's Muſeum. 
| SupgBRFETA'TION. 2. etation, French; from ſu- 
perfetate.) One conception following another, ſo that 
both are in the womb together, but come not to their full 
time for delivery together. Quincy. 
 Superfet ation muſt be by abundance of ſap in the bough that 
putteth it forth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
If the ſuperfetation be made with conſiderable intermiſſion, 
the latter moſt commonly becomes abortive ; for the firſt being 
confirmed, engroſſeth the aliment from the other. Brown. 
Su'peRFICe. 2. / [sperficie, Fr. Superficies, Lat.] Out- 
fide ; ſurface. | | 
hben if it riſe not to the former height 
Of ſuperfice, conclude that ſoil is light. 
SUPERFICIAL. adj. | superficiel, French; from superficies, 
Latin.) 1. Lying on the ſurface ; not reaching below 
the ſurface. 2. Shallow ; contrived to cover ſome- 
thing. 3. Shallow; not profound ; ſmattering, not 
n the ſuperficial ground, heat and 
1. , ſuper groun and 
JE. Boer ag England. is found not true. 
From theſe ar I 1 ſome general 
rupture in the ſupgrfic 0 th. ur net. 
There is not one incal living io ridiculous as to pretend to 
ſolve the phænomena of fight, or cogitation, by thoſe fleeting 
ſuperficial Ame of bodies. I Bentley. 
(2.) ——— This ſuperficial tale | 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. e Henry VI. 
(3.) Their knowledge is fo very ſuberficial, and fo ill - ground- 
ed, that it is impoſſible for them to deſcribe in what conſiſts the 
beauty of thoſe works. | Dryden. 
SUPERPFICHA'LITY.. 3. . [from uperficial.] The quality 


Dryaen. 


moiſture 


of being ſuperficial. 


Wiſeman. 


* 
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By theſe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees of luftre or 
obſcurity, ſuperficiality or profundity. Brown. 
UPEKFICIALLY. adv, | from superficial.} 1. On the ſur- 
face ; not below the ſurface. 2. Without penetration ; 
without cloſe heed. 3. Without going deep ; without 
ſearching to the buttom of things. 
(2.) PerſpeCtive hath been with ſome diligence inquired ; but 
the nature of ſounds in general hath been ſuperficially oblerved. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


His eye ſo ſuferficially ſurveys 
Thete things, as not to mind from whence th 


grow, 
Deep under ground, Milton Par. Loſt. 
You have ſaid well ; 


But on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand, 
Have gloz'd but ſuperficially. Shakeſþ. Troil. ad Creſ. 
I have laid down ſuperficially my preſent thoughts. Dryd: x. 
SUPE kKFICIALNESS, 7. /. (from Superficial.) 1. Shallow- 
neſs; poſition on the ſurface. 2. Slight knowledge ; 
falſe appearance; ſhew without ſubſtance, 
ns gd CIES n, J. Latin.] Outſide ; ſurface ; ſuper- 
ce. 
He on her ſuferficies ſtretch' d his line. Sandys. 
A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle to come out 
from the ſuperficies : the painter muſt, in reſpect of the light 
and ſhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dryden. 
SUPERFI'NE. adj. [super and fine.] Eminently fine. 
Some, by this journey of Jaſon, underſtand the myſtery of 
the philoſopher's ſtone: to which alfo other ſuperfine chymiſts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L' Eſtrange. 
If you obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it between a candle 
and your eye, to be very tranſparent, it may be called ſufterfine. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SUPERFLU'ENCE. . /. (super and fluo, Lat.] More than 
is neceſſary. ; 

The ſuperfluence of grace is ordinarily proportioned to the 
faithful diſcharge of former truſts, making uſe of the foregoing 
ſufficient grace. Hammond. 
SUPERFLUITANCE. 2. /. [super and fluito, Latin.] The 
act of floating above. | 
Sperma ceti, which is a ſuperfluitance on the ſea, is not the 


ſperm of a whale. Braun's Fulg. Err. 
SUPERFLU'ITANT. adj. [ uperfluitans, Latin.] Floating 
above. 


A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped in water, affordeth a 
cream or fatneſs on the top, and a groſs ſubſidence at the bottom: 


out of the cream, or ſuper fuitance, the fineſt diſhes are made; 
out of the reſidence, the coarſer. Brown. 


SuPEkFLUITY. 2. / [wuperfluite, Fr. from wuperfluous.] 
More than enough; plenty beyond uſe or neceflity. Not 
in uſe, 

Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, of ſuper - 
Auity, they went on till they had plucked up even thoſe things 
which alſo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as they that ſtarve 
with nothing; therefore it is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in 
the mean: ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but compe- 


tency lives longer. Shatkeſh. 
A quiet — crity is ſtill to be preferred before a troubled 
uperfluity. 3 Suc ling. 
* the ſun, let bounty ſpread her ray, | * 
_ And ſhine that ſuperfiuty away. Pope. 


Bacon. SupE'RFLUOUS. adj. Luer and fluo, Lat. ruperfiu, Fr.] 


Exuberant; more than enough; unneceſſary; offenſive 
by being more than ſufficient. 
I think it /uperfluous to uſe any words of a ſubject fo praiſed 
in itſelf as it needs no praiſes. Sidney. 
When a thing ceaſeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it muit then appear ſuper fivors, 
Our ſuperfluous lacqueys and our 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm | 
About our ſquares of battle. Seni 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas d 
At a ſuferfluous rate. 


peaſants, 


3 
As touching the miniſtring to the ſaints, it is ſuperfluous to 
write. | | 2 Cor. 1x. 1. 
Ho: ace will our ſuferfluous branches prune, * 
Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. Roſcommon. 
II ye know, 
Why aſk ye, and super ffuaus begin 
Your meſlage, like to end as much in vain? 
His conſcience chear d him with a life well ſpent, 
His prudence a ſuperfluous ſomething lent, 
Which made the poor who took, and poor who gave, content. 
Harte. 
J. [from superfluous.} The ſtate 


Million. 


SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS. v. 
of being ſuperfluous. 2 
Sv'eerFLUX, . ſ. [super and fluxus, Latin.] That which 
is more than is wanted, 
Take phyſick, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperfliux to them. | 
SuPgrRHU'MAN. adj. [super and humanas, Latin.) 
the nature or power of man. 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, #. .. [super and impregnation.] 
Superconception ; ſuperfetation. | 
SUPERINCU/MBENT, 2 [ super and incumbens, Latin. ] 
Lying on the top of ſomething elſe. 

It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it forces the: ſuper in 
cumbent rata ; breaks them throughout, and thereby perfectly 
undermines and ruins their foundations. . Woodward. 

To SUPERINDU'CE. v. 2 ww and inducs, Lat] 1. To 
bring in as an addition to ſomething elſe. 2. To bring 
on as a thing not originally belonging to chat on which it 
is brought. 
(.) To ſuterinduce any virtue upon a perſon, take the living 
creature in which that virtue is moſt eminent. Bacon. 

Cuſtom and corruption ſuper induce upon us a kind of neceſſity 
of going on as we began. | L' Eftr ange. 

Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance or man, and 
refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he con- 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man be 
what it will. | | Lacle. 

Long cuſtom of ſinning Juperinduces upon the ſoul new and 
abſurd deſires, like the diſtemper of the foul, feeding only upon 
filth and corruption. | South. 

(.) Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence of things, 
but ſomething extraneous and uper induced. Locke. 

In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, learning not 
having caſt their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by - 
perinducing foreign doctrines, confounded thoſe fair e ers 
nature had written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 

SuPERIiNDU'CTION. 3. /. [from mer and induce.) The 
act of ſuperinducing. | | 

A good inclination is but the firſt rude draught of virtue ; 
the 5uperinduttion of ill habits quickly deface it. South. 

SUPERINJjE'CTION. 2. J [super and injection.] An injec- 
tion ſucceeding another. Dick. 

SUPERINSTITU'T1ON. 7. /. (super and inſfitution. In law.] 
One inſtitution upon another ; as if A be inſtituted and 
admitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inſtituted 
and admitted by the preſentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTE'/ND. 2. 4. [-uper and intend.) To over- 
ſce; to overlook; to take care of others with autho- 
rity. | | 

The king will appoint a council, who may intend the 
works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the colonies, 

hs ; 1 |  Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

"his argues deſign, and a mwperintending wiſdom, power and 
providence in this ſpecial buſineſs of food. Derbam. 
Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed pad p<. or 
knowledge, to overſee Perſia and Grecia of old; or if any ſuck 
ſuperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. atts. 
 SuyERINTENDENCE. | #. /. [from cuper and intend. 


Shakeſþ. 
Above 


SUPEXINTE'NDENCY. I Superiour care; the act of over- 
ſeeing with authority. 

Bauch an univerſal ſuperint has the eye and hand of Pro- 
 vidence over all, aha hoo aearnits > 
gut. 
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The divine providence, which hath a viſible reſpe& to the be- 
ing of every man, is yet more oblervable in its /u/erixtendency 
over ſocieties, Grew, 

An admirable indication of the divine ſu erintendence and 
management. Derham, 

SUPERINTENDENT. z. [superiniendant, French, from 
suferintend |] One who overlooks others authoritatively. 

ext to Prama, one Deuendre is the ſulerintendent deity, 

who hath many more under him. Stilling fleet. 

The world pays a vatural veneration to men of virtue, and 
rejoice to ſee themlelves conducted by thoſe who act under the 
care of a Supreme Being, and who think themſelves accountable 
to the great Jude and Suferintendent of human affairs, 

Addiſon. 


SuPERlo'RITY. mn. /. [from snpericur ] Pre-eminence ; 
* 


the quality of being greater or higher than another in any 


reſpect. . 
— makes the formal act of adoration to be ſubjection 
to. a ſuperiour ; but he makes the mere apprehenſion of excellency 
to include the formal reaſon of it; whereas mere excellency 
uithout ſuperiority doth not require any ſubjection, but only 
eſtimation. Stillinefleet. 
The perſon who adviſes, does in that particular exerciſe a - 
periority over us, thinking us defective in our conduct or under- 
ſtanding. | Addiſon, S ectator. 
SUP&'R10UR. adj. ¶ Superieur, Fr. superior, Latin. ] 1. 
_—_— greater in dignity or excellence ; preferable or 
preferred to another. 2. Upper ; higher locally. 3. Free 
from emotion or concern; unconquered. 

(t.) In commending another, you do yourſe.f right; for he 
that you commend is either 8 t) you in that you commend, 
or inferiour; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended, 

you much more: if he be ſuperiour, if he be not to be com- 


mended, you much leſs glorious. Bacon. 
Although ruperior to the le, 2 not gut erior to their own 
voluntary engagements once rom them. Taylor. 


Heaven takes part with the oppreſſed, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a uperior power. L' Eftrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happineſs, arc 
more ſteadily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are not leſs happy or leſs free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs at men of far superzor underſtandings to his, for 
not being as well dreſſed as himſelf. Swift. 

(2.) By the refraction of the ſecond prifm, the breadth of 
the image was not increaſed, but its auperior part, which in the 
firſt priſm ſuffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the ſecond priſm ſuffer a greater refraction 
than its inferiour part, which appeared red and yellow. 


. Newton's Opticks. 
(3) From amidſt them forth he paſs'd, 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn ; which he ſuſtaia'd 


Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought. Milion. 
ere paſſion firſt 1 felt, 

Commotion ſtrange! in all enjoyments elſe 

Superior and unmov'd. = Milton. 

There is not in earth a ſpectacle more worthy than a great 
man uperiour to his ſufferings. Udo, Spectator. 

SuPEg'r1OUR. 2. / One more excellent or dignified than 

another. 2 

Thoſe under the great officers of ſtate have more frequent 


opportunities for the exerciſe of benevolence than their ſuperrours. 
| | Adiliſon, Spectator. 
SuPERLA'TION. 2. / |s2perlatio, Lat.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propnety. 
There are words that as much raiſe a ſtyle as others can de- 
| pu it; ſuterlation and overmuchneſs amplifies; it may be above 
ith, but not above a mean. Ben. Johnſon. 
SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. !superlatif, Fr. mperlativas, Latin.] 
1. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree, 2. Rifing 
to the higheſt degree. | 25 
(1. ) It is an uſual 2 give the ſuperlative unto rags of 
eminence ; and when a thivg is very great, preſently to define it 
to be the greateſt of all. Broæxus 1. Err. 
Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think - 
ing; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the ſuperlative. | Watts. 


ee 
fz.) The high court of parliament in England is mf erlati ve. 


o Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


oms I reckon amongſt miracles ; becauſe they ſeem 
to exceed the ftrength f human nature; and I may do the like 
of ſu; erlative and ad nirable holineſs, Bacon. 
he generality of its reception is with many the perſuading 
argument of its ſuperlative deſert; and common judges meaſure 
excellency by numbers. | Glanville, 
Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the ſame breaſt ; 
which ſhews 9 malignity of this vice, and the baſe 
neſs of the mind in which it dwells. South, 
$UPZRLATIVELY. adv [from tuperlative.] 1. Ina manner 


of ſpeech expreſſing the higheſt degree. 2. In the higheſt 


* | | 
(2.) I ſhall not { e of them; but that I may 
truly ſay, they are to none in the Chriſtian world, 
3 US Bacon. 
( 2.) Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but Superlative 
and monſtrouſly fo in his old age. South. 
The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently glorious, ſuper- 
latively powerful, wiſe and good, Creator of all things. 
Bentley. 


sorsKLATIVEN ESS. n. , [from swperlative.] The ſtate 


of being in the higheſt degree. 


placed above the moon ; not of this world. 
The mind, in metaphyſicks, at a lofs, 
May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs , 


| SuPrEBRLUNAR. adj. [super and lana] Not ſublunary ; 


The head that turns at gußerlunar things, 


Pois ' d with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins' wings. Pope. 


| Surz'RNAL. adj. [5upernus, _ 1. Having an higher 


poſition ; locally above us. 2. Relating to things above; 
placed above; celeſtial ; heavenly. | 
(1.) By heaven and earth was meant the ſolid matter and ſub- 
ſtance, as well of all the heavens and orbs supernal, as of the 
globe of the earth, and waters which covered it, Raleigh. 
(2.) That ſapernal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts | 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, | 
To look into the bolts and Rains of right. Shakeſp. 
| He with frequent intercourſe | 
Thither will ſend his winged meſlengers, 
On errands of swpernal grace. 9 
Both glorying to have 'ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, 
Not by the ſuff rance of 5upernal pow'r. Milton. 
SUPERNA'TANT. adj. [supernatans, Latin.] Swimming 
above. | 
W ilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, I could ſhake it with the 
futrernatant menſtruum, without making between them any true 
union. ES. Boyle. 
SUPERNATA'TION. #. J [from supernato, Lat.] The act 
of ſwimming on the top of 7 thing. 

Touching the muper::atation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quickſilver two drams, the diſſolution will not 
bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. 

Bodies are differenced by 5upernatation, as floating on water; 
for chryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater eroſity than the ſpace of any water it doth occupy ; 
and will therefore only ſwim in molten metal and quickſilver. 

| Brown's Fulg. Err. 


Milton. 


SUPERNATURAL. adj. [Super and natural.) Being above 


the powers of nature. | 
reſteth either na way unto ſalvation, or if any, then 
' furely a way which is 5wpernatural, 4 way which could never 
222 heart of a man, as much as once to con- 
ceive or imagine, if God himſelf had not revealed it extraordi- 
narily for which cauſe we term it the myſtery or ſecret way of 
When al du „ 
When aupernatural duties are n ily e „ natural are 
not rejected as needleſs. |; : Hooker. 
The underſtanding is ſecured by the perfection of its own. na- 
ture, or by ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Tullotſon. 
No man can give any rational account how it is poſſible that 
ſuch a general flood ſhould come, by any natural means, And 


Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


S U P 
if it be szpernatural, that grants the thing I am proving, namely, 
- ſuch a ſupreme being a5 can der the courſe of nature. | 


What miſts of providence are 

Through which 47 — ſee ? in 

So ſaints by suþernatural power ſet free 

Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

SUPERNA TURALLY, adv. [from rupernatural.] Ip a man- 
ner above the courſe or power of nature. 

The Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
mpernaturally, and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he aſſumed the Saviour, South. 

SUPERNU'MERARY, adj. [5upermumeraire, Fr. ſuper and 
numorus, Latin.] Being above a ftated, a neceſſary, an 
uſual, or a round number. 

Well, if thrown out, as sufernumerary 

To my juſt number found ! Milton's Par. Loſt. 

In fixty-three years there may be loſt eighteen days, omitti 
the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 


quadrant or fix hours gapernumerary. Brown. 
The odd or swpernumerary ſix hours are ndt accounted in the 
three years after the leap year. Holder. 


Beſides occaſional and gu ernumerary addreſſes, Hammond's 
certain perpetual returns exceeded David's ſeven times 1 4 
ell. 
The produce of this tax is adequate to the ſervices for which 
it is deſigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the ſuper- 
numerary expence this year. Addiſon's Free bolder. 
Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the Roman ſenate 
ordered his s1pernumerary veſſels to be burnt. Arbuthnot. 
A. uf ernu nerary canon is one who does not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
ſerves there on a future expeCtation of ſome prebend. Aylife. 
SU'PERPLANT. mn. /. [s1per and plant.] A plant growing 
upon another plant. | | 
No swferplant is a formed plant but miſletoe. Bacon. 
SU PERPLUSAGE. 2. [super and plus, Lat.] Something 
more than enough. 
After this there yet remained a ufer luſage for the aſſiſtance 


of the neighbour pariſhes. . 
To SUPERPONDERATE. VU. 4. [per and fondero, Latin. ; 
To weigh over and above. | Dee... 


SUPERPROPORTION. #. /. {[5uper and proportio, Latin.) 
Overplus of proportion. 

No defect of velocity, which requires as great a 5wperfropor- 

tion in the cauſe, can be overco re in an inſtant. Digby. 


SUPERPURGA TION. #. . ¶ Superpurgation, Fr. per and 
purgation] More purgation than enough. 
here happening a guperpurgation, he declined the repeating 
of that purge.  Wiſeman's $ urgery. 
SUPERREFLE'X1ON. #. /. [super and reflexion.| Reflexion 
of an image reflected. "0 
Place one glaſs before and another behind, you ſhall ſee the 
glaſs behind with the image within the glaſs before, and again 
the glaſs before in that, and divers ſuch sperreflexions, till t' : 
ſpecies ſpeciei at laſt die. 1 Bacon s Nat. Hi . 
SUPERSA'LIENCY. #. / [Lauper and talio, Latin This wee | 9 
2 written auperſiliency. The act of leaping upon any 1 
in a a 
Their coition is by ſuperſaliency, like that of horſes, Brow 1, 
To SUPER5SCR1'BE. v. 4. [Super and 5cribo, Latin.) To in- 
ſcribe upon the top or outſide. | q 
Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 4 
only meant in general the 22 who fent proſperity or affliti- 
ons, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, fi per- 
fc ribed. | Adi, ifon, 
SUPERSCR1'PTION-. 2. / [5:per and ccriptio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of ſuperſcribing. 2. That which is written on the 
top or outſide. * 
(., 2.) Doth this churliſn ſuper ſcriftio-: 
Portend ſome alteration in good will. Shakeſp. V. vI. 
Read me the ſuperſc ription of theſe letters: I know not which 


is which, . Shakeſp. Timon, 
| 1 


SUP 


No ſuferſeriptions of fame, 
Of honour or good name. | 

I learn of my experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 


Bear in their ſuperſcription ; in proſperous days 


It is enough her ſtone 
May honour'd be with perſcription 
Of whe ſole lady, who had pow'r to move 
The great Northumberland. Paller. 
To SUPERSE'DE, V. a. [Super and gedeo, Latin.) To make 
void or inefficacious by ſuperiour power; to ſet aſide. 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind; and therefore in its 
preſent workings not controulable by reaſon; for as much as 
the proper effect of it is, for the time, to ſuperſede the workings 
of reaſon. South. 
In tlus genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is ſuppoſed 
that can guperſede the known laws of natural motion. Bentley. 
 SUPERSE'DEAS. 2. [In law.] Is a writ which lieth 
in divers and ſundry caſes ; in all which it ſignifies a com- 


Suckling. 
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- 


all others we moſt adore z not 5uper fitiouſly, but as a divine in- 
ſtrument. Bacon. 
(2.) Neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly and 


auperſtitiouſiy purſued, Watts's Logick, 


; | To SUPERSTRAIN. 2. a. [super and 5train.] To ſtrain be- 
They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. Milton. | 0 


yond the juſt ſtretch. | 
In the ſtraining of a ſtring, the further it is ſtrained, the leſs 
erftraining goeth to a note. Bacon. 


To SUPERSTRU'CT. v. a. [uperſfirus, cuperfrudur, Lat.] 


To build upon any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one ſignify- 
ing that whereon our eternal bliſs is immediately guperſtructed, 
the other whereon our obedience ts the faith of Chriſt is founded. 

| Hammond. 
If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
cious Chriſtian may think it-reaſonable to reform, and the preacher 
may hope to Juperfirud good life upon ſuch a foundation. 
: Hammond Fundamentals. 
This is the only proper baſis on which to auperſtruct᷑ firk inno- 
cency, and then virtue. Decay of Pizty. 


mand or requeſt to ſtay or forbear the doing of that which SUP? STRUCTION. 2. . [from Super firuet. ] An edifice 


in appearance of law were to. be done, were it not for 
the cauſe whereupon the writ is ted : for example, a 


man regularly is to have ſurety of peace againſt him of 


whom he will ſwear that he is afraid ; and the juſtice re- 
quired hereunto cannot deny him: yet if*the party be 
formerly bound to the peace, in chancery or 3 
this writ lieth to ſtay the juſtice from doing that, which 
otherwiſe he might not deny. Caomvel. 


The far diſtance of this county from the court hath afforded it 
a superſedeas from takers and purveyours. , Carew. 


raiſed on any thing. 

I want not to im the honour of the living by impairing 
that of the dead ; and my own profeſſion hath taught me not to 
ere& new auperſtructions upon an old ruin. Den bam. 


SUPERSTRUCTIVE. adj. [from uperſtruct.] Built upon 


ſamething elſe. 5 

He that is ſo ſure of W election, as to reſolve he 
ean never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, that what were drun- 
kenneſs in another, is not ſo in him, and nothing but the re- 
moving his fundamental error can reſcue him from the szper- 
firufive, be it never ſo groſs. Hammond. 


Sur ERSE RVICEABLE. adj. [super and cerviceable.) Over Q,prarru'crURE. n, . [ouper and structure.] That 


officious ; more than is neceflary or required. 
A glaſs-gazing, suferſerviceable finical rogue. Sbaleſp. 
SUPERSTTTION. ». / {superftition, Fr. super ſtitio, Lat.] 
1. Unneceſſary fear or ſcruples in religion ; obſervance of 
unneceſlary and uncommanded rites or practices; religion 
without morality. 2. Rite or practice proceeding from 
ſcrupulous or timorous religion. Tn this ſenſe it is plural. 
3. Falſe religion; reverence of beings not proper objects 
of reverence ; falſe worſhip. 4. Over-nicety ; exactneſs 

too ſcrupulous. 

(1.) A rev'rent fear, ſuch 5uperflition reigns 
Among the rude, ev'n then poſſeſs d the ſwans. 

(2.) They the truth 
With auperſtitions and traditions taint. | 
h M. . we had a religion that conſiſted in abſurd swperfiitions, that 
no 
well be glad to have ſome part of their life excuſed from it. 


Dryden. 


regard to the perfection of our nature, people might 8 


which is raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe. 

He who builds upon the preſent, builds upon the narrow com- 
paſs of a point; and where the foundation is ſo narrow, the gu- 
perſtructure cannot be high and ſtrong too. South, 

urgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is a 
mperfirufure upon the Chriſtian religion. Tillotſon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the zuperfruc- 
tures of ſtudy. | Dryden. 


* 


Sur asbnsT Tia adj. [mper and subftantial,] More 


than ſubſtantial. 


SUPERVACA'NEOUS. adj. | upervacaneus, Latin.] Su- 


perfluots ; needleſs ; unneceſſary ; ſerving to no purpoſe. 
Dis. 


Milton. Sepanvaceraaviiy. ad v. [from the adjective.] Need- 


leſsly. 


UPERVACA'NEOUSNESS. 2. J [from the adjective.] Need- 


leſſneſs. Bailey. 


(3.) They had certain queſtions againſt him of their Fig To SUPERVE'NE. v. 3. [auger venio, Lat} To come as 


perflition. Adds, xxv. 19. 
Sur ERSTTTIOus. adj. [5uperſtitieux, French; guperſtitioſus, 
Latin.] 

or ſcruples with regard to religion. 

ſcrupulous beyond need. | 


(x.) At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candles, 


they hy rayers, and uſe ſome other 5 
which that they honour the fire and the light. 
— | Have I | | 

Been out of fondneſs 5:4erflitious to him? 
And am I thus rewarded ? | 
Nature's own work it ſeem d, nature taught art, 
And to a sferfitious eye the haunt | 


o 


Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. 


A venerable wood, 
Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair 
Was kept and cut with superflitious eure. 


1. Addicted to ſuperſtition ; full of idle fancies 
2. Over accurate ; 


uperſiitious rites, 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


'SUrERSTITIOUSLY, adv. [ from Superſtitious. ] 1. Ina 


an extraneous addition. | 79 
His good - will, when placed on any, was fo fixed and rooted, 
that even uber wening vice, to which he had the greateſt deteſta- 


tion imaginable, could not eaſily remove it. „„ 
Such a mutual gravitation can never uberwen' to matter, 
unleſs impreſſed by a divine power. Bentley. 


SUPERVE'NIENT. adj. [superveniens, Lat.] Added; ad- 


ditional. TY ; 
If it were unjuſt to murder John, the super wenient oath did 
not extenuate the fact, or oblige the jurer unto it. Brown. 
That branch of belief was in him szpervement to Chriſtian 


practice, and not all Chriſtian practice built on that. Ham. 
SupErvVe'NT1ON. 2. /. [from supervene.] The act of ſu- 


pervening. 
lool ; to overſee ; to intend. l 

: M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the anf er viſiag of the 
preſs, in terms ſo feeling that they move compaſſion. Congr. 


8. $ | 
To SUPERVI'SE. v. 4. [5uper and wiſe, Lat.] To over- 


ſuperſtitious manner; with erroneous religion. 2. With Surzrvi'soR. z. / [from :uperviſe.] An overſeer ; _ 


too much care, 


inſpector; a ſuperintendanr. 


(i.) Therereigned in this iſland a king, whoſe memory of A fuperviſor may ſignify an overſeer of the poor, an inſpector 
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of ha cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of the high-ways, a ſuperviſor of the SUPPER. 2. /. [rouper, Fr. See Sur. 


Watts's Logick. 
—— Ho fatisfy'd, my lord 
1 be ſuf er Hiſor, s roſſly gape on? Shakeſþ. 


I am informed of the author and ſiperwiſors of this pamphlet. 
D 


live ; to outlive. | 


Upon what principle can the ſoul be imagined to be naturally 
mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it not be able to reſiſt 
and super vie? Clarke. 


SuePinAa'TiION. 3. / [cupination, Fr, from supino, Lat.] 
The act of lying, or ſtate of being laid with the face up- 


ward, 
SUPINE. adj. [upinus, Latin] 1. Lying with the face 
upward : oppoſed to prone. 2. Leaning backwards with 


expoſure to the ſun, 3. Negligent ; careleſs ; indolent ; - 


_ drowſy ; thoughtleſs ; inattentive. | 
(1.) Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, wherein the ſpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable 
e, Spine, and erect. Brown's Hulg. Err. 
Arhim he lane d his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt; | 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 
And lay up and forth the ſpirit fled. | Dryden, 
What advantage hath a man by this erection above other ani- 
mals, the faces of moſt of them being more 5upine than ours. 


Ray on the Creation. 
IG . 
On riſing ground 'd, or hi ine, 
Extend thy looſe battalions. . | __ Dryden. 
(3-) Theſe men ſuffer by their abſence, filence, negligence, 
or supine credulity. | ig Charles. 
Supine amidit our flowing ſtore 
We llept ſecurely. Dryden. 
Sia ine in Sylvia's ſ arms he lies, | 
And all the buſy cares of life defies. Tatley. 
He became lani and pine, and openly expoſed to 
any temptation. oodrvard. 


Su'eine. ». . [up, French ; supinum, Latin.] In 
Grammar, a term ſignifying a particular kind of verbal 
noun. | | 

SuP1'NELY. adv. [from pine.) 1. With the face up- 
ward. 2. Drowſily; thoughtleſaly; indolently, 
| (ns) Who on the beds of fin aufinely lie, 

They in the ſummer of their age ſhall die. Sandys. 
———— The old impriſon d king, 
Whole lenity firſt pleas d the gaping crowd ; 


But when long try'd, and found pine good, 
Like Æſop's > leapt — 82 | Dryden. 
He panting on thy breaſt gupinely lies, | 
While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famiſh'd eyes. 
| Hm Dryden Lucretius. 
Wilt thou then repine 


To labour for thyſelf? and rather chuſe 

To lie 5pinely, hoping Heaven will bleſs A 

Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn d? Philips. 
_——— Beneath a verdant laurels ſhade, 


Horace, immortal bard ! sxpinely laid. | Prior. 
Sure uss. =. / [from up. 1. Poſture with the 


face upward. . 2, Drowſineſs ; careleſſneſs; indolence. 
(2.) When this door is open to let Diſſenters in, confidering 
their induftry and our aupineneſs, they may in a very. few years 
grow to a majority in the houſe of commons. Swift. 
SuerniTY. 3. . [from m,. 1. Poſture of lying with 
the face upwards. 2. Careleſſneſs; indolence ; thought- 


To SurzAvIVE. . #., [cuper and vive, Latin.] To over- 


os a 


the day; the evening repaſt. | 
To-night we hold a ſolemn upper.  Shakeſp. 
I'll to my book: SB, 
For yet, ere ufer - time muſt I perform 
Much buſineſs. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Th' hour of supper comes unearn'd. Milton. 
His phyfictans, atter his great fever that he had in Oxford, 
required him to eat 5uþpers. Ya | Fell. 
Su'PPERLESS. adj, [trom upper.] Wanting ſupper ; faſt- 
ing at night. 
Suppoſe a man's going gußperleſs to bed, ſhould introduce 


him to the table of ſome great prince. Spectator. 
She ey'd the bard, where gußferleſi he (at, | 
And pin'd, unconſcious of his rifing fate. Pope. 


To SUPPLANT, v. a. [supplanter, Fr. ub and plants, 

Lat.] 1. To trip up the heels. 2. To diſplace by ſtra- 
tagem ; to turn out. 3. To diſplace ; to overpower ; to 
force away. 4. The ſenſe in the quoted paſſage ſeems to 
be miſtaken, 

(1. His legs entwining 

Each other, till uind down he fell; 

A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone. Milton. 


The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides 
Obſtruct the eaſy way ; the rocking town 


Supplants their footſteps; to and fro they reel. Philips. 
(2.) It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it is my daughter 1 

have borne to ſupplant me. Sidney. 

N Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus” part, | 

And ſo ſupplant us for ingratitude. Sbaleſd. 


(3.) If it be fond, call it a woman's fear; 
Which fear, if better reaſons can ſupplant, 

I will ſubſcribe, and ſay, I wrong'd the duke. Shakeſþ. 

Suſpecting that the courtier had ſupplanted the friend. Fell. 

(4.) For ſuch doctrines as depend merely upon inſtitution 

and the inſtruction of others, men do frequently differ both 

from themſelves, and from one another about - Sag becauſe 


that which can plant, can ſupplant. Wilkins. 
SuPPLANTER. #. / {from supp/ant,] One that ſupplants ; 
one that diſplaces. 
SU'PPLE. adj. Couple, French.] 1. Pliant ; flexible. 2: 
Yielding ; ſoft ; not obſtinate. 3. Flattering ; fawning ; 
cs, > 4. That which makes ſupple. - 
e 


(.) joints are more ſupple to all feats of activity in youth 
than afterwards. | Bacon, 
Will ye ſubmit your necks, and chuſe to bend 
The ſufple knee? . Milton, 
And ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran | 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 


No women are apter to ſpin linen well than the Iriſh, who la- 
bouring little in any kind with their hands,. have their fingers 
more Jupple and ſoft than other women of the poorer condition 
in England. | | | Temple. 
(2.) When we've ſtuff d 5 

Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 8 55 

Tban in our prieſtlike faſts. : Sbaleſp. 

Ev'n ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 

More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man refin'd. Diyder. 

If puniſhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the will 
ſupple, it hardens the offender. „ - 

1.3.) There is ſomething fo ſupple and inſinuating in this ab- 

ſurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it extremely agreeable ta a 
prince's ear. 5 Addiſorr. 
(. 4.) Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall ſtiff, ſtark, and cold appear, like death. Shakeſp, 


(2.) The fourth cauſe of errour is a supinity or neglect of To Su'PPLE. . 4. [from the adjeCtive. ] 1. To make 


enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing 
than going to ſee. Brumm ug. Err. 
5 neous. adj. [tub and per, Latin.] Placed under 


— — — — Hf that 
humour u , having 
no ſupport or cuppedaneaus ſtability. — 


pliant ; to make ſoft; to make flexible, 2. Lo make 
compliant. SE | | 
x.) Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and 
ſupplied the parts, thereby making the paſſages wider. Temple, 
To ſipple a carcaſs, drench it in water. Arbutbrot. 
(2.) Knaves having by their own importunate ſuit, 
Rr 2 | 
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* 
Cenvinc'd or i them, they cannot chuſs, 
But they muſt blab. Shakeſp. Othello. 
A mother perſiſting till ſhe had bent her daughter's mind, 
and ſu*þled her will, the only end of correction, ſhe eſtabliſhed 
her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke on Education. 
To SU'PPL:. vn To grow ſoft ; to grow pliant. 

— The ſtones 

Did firſt the rigour of their kind expel, 

And ſu pled into ſoftneſs as they fell. Dryden. 

SU'PPLEMENT. . / (supplement, Fr. supplementum, Lat.] 
1. Addition to any thing by which its defects are ſuppli- 
ed. 2. Store; ſupply. Not in uſe. 

(1.) Unto the word of God, being in reſpect of that end for 
which God ordained it, perfect, — and abſolute in itſelf, we 
de not add reaſon as a ſuppleme it of any maim or defect 
therein, but as a neceſſary inſtrument, without which we could 


not reap by the ſcriptures perfection that fruit and benefit which . 


it yieldeth. | Hooker. 
His blood will atone for our imperfection, his righteouſneſs 


he imputed in ſupplement to what is lacking in ours. Rogers. 
laſtructive fatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! | 
Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws ! Young. 
(2.) We had not ſpent | 
Our ruddie wine a ſhip-board ; — 
Ot large ſort, each man to his veſſel drew. Chapman. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
what is loſt. or wanting. 
Sap; lemental acts of tate were made to ſupply defects of laws; 
and ſo tonnage and poundage were collected. Clarendon. 
Divinity would not then paſs the yard and loom, nor preach- 
ing be taken in as an eaſier ſufplementary trade, by thoſe that 


adj. [ from supplement.] Additional; 
uch as may ſupply the place of 


ditliked the pains of their own. Decay of Pity. 
Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 0 | 
With ſupplemental hobby horſes ; | 
And happy be their infant courſes, Prior. 


1. Pliant- 
form. 2. Rea - 


Su'PPLENESS. 2. / [soupleſſe, Fr. from supple.] 
neſs ; flexibility ; readineſs to take any 
dineſs of compliance ; facility. 

(..) The fruit is of a pleaſant taſte, cauſed by the ſufplenefs 

and gentleneſs of the juice, being that which maketh the bou 

alſo fo flexible. | Bacon , Nat. Hift. 
2. 

* 24 apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other ſuppleneſs. emple. 
A compliance and ſuppleneſs of their wills, being by a ſteady 

hand introduced by ts, will ſeem naturaFto them, prevent- 

ing all occaſions of ſtruggling. Locke. 

Su'ePLETORY. adj. [from guppleo, Lat.] Brought in to fill 


up deficiencies. | 
Su'erLeETORY. 2. / [uppletorium, Latin.] That which is 
to fill up deficiencies. AE 3 
7 fuppletory of an implicit belief is by Romaniſts con- 
ceived ſufficient for thoſe not capable of an explicit. Hamm. 
Su'/ePLIiaNnT. adj. [uppliant, Fr.] Entreating ; beſeech- 
ing; precatory : ſubmiſſive. _ | - | 


To thaſe legions your levy 
Muſt be ſu; pliant.  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To bow and ſue for grace with ſuffliant knee. Milton, 


The rich grow /#/þliant, and the ow proud; 
Thoſe offer — gain, and theſe of es, 8 "Dryden. 

Conſtant to his fi: decree, | 
To bow the haughty neck, and raiſe the ſuppliant knee. 
_ Sv'epLiant. x. . [from the adjective.] An humble 

tioner ; one who begs ſubmiſſively 
A petition from a Florentine I 2ndertook, 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 


of the poor ef . Sbaleſp. 


Hour / ſuitors come: 
The eaſt with incenſe and the weſt with gold, 
Will Rand like ſafpliauts to receive her doom. 
Spare this life, and hear thy ſuppliant's prayer. 
Su'ppLiCanT. 3. /. from sJupplicate. | 


Dryden. 


titioner. 


Study gives ſtrength to the mind, converſation "WW 


' Dryden. 
One that en- 
treats or implores with great ſubmiſſion ; an humble pe- 


S U P 

The prince and people of Nineveh aſſembling themſelves a 
main army of ſupplicants, God did not withſtand them. Hooker. 
The wiſe ſupplicant, though he prayed for the condition he 

| t moſt deſirable, yet left the event to God. Rogers. 
Abraham, inſtead of indulging the ſu/plicant in his defire of 
new evidence, refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury. 
To SU'PPLICATE. v. 3. [upplier, Fr. supplico, Lat. from 
supplex.) To implore; to entreat ; to petition ſubmil. 
fively and humbly. 
Many things a man cannot with any comelineſs ſay or do, a 
man cannot brook to ſupp/icate or beg. Bacon, 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 

In ſufplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addiſon. 
SUPPLICa'TION. 2. / [supplication, Fr. from cupplicate.} 
1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 2. Petitionary 

worſhip ; the-adoration of a ſuppliant or petitioner. 
(1.) My lord will come this way by and by, and 


then we may deliver our ſupplications in the quill, Shakefþ 
l : My mother bows, » ** 
As if Olympus to a mole- hill ſhould ; 
In —— nod. 3 Shakeſp. Corial. 
(2.) Praying with all prayer and ſufplication, ꝓvith all perſe- 
verance and ſupplication for all ſaints. . N. 18. 
Bend thine ear | | 
To ſupplication ; hear his fighs mute. Milton. 


A ſecond fort of publick prayer is, that all in a family that 
are members of it join in their common fupplications. 

Theſe the common practice of the worſhip of”; «Bon in 
the Roman church, as to the rites of ſiupplication and adoration, 
to be as extravagant as among the heathens.” - Stillingfleet. 

We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon God, and our confi- 
dence of his goodneſs by conſtant prayers and ſupplic * 
mercy. N : ON. 

To SuPPLY'. v. 4. [mmpples, Lat. up,, Fr.] 1. Te fl 
up as any deficiencies happen. 2. To give ſomething 
wanted; to yield; to afford, 3. To relieve with ſome- 
thing wanted. 4. To ſerve inſtead of. 5. To give or 
bring, whether good or bad. 6. To fill any room mad 
vacant. 7. To accommodate ; to furniſh. | 

(..) Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſeboys 
kearn ſupplied and maintained. | 


= al theſe could not ſupply 


I wanted nothing fortune could ſupply, 
Nor did ſhe ſlumber till that hour deny. | 
| 1 = I neither r 
et, to ſupp ripe wants of my friend, | 
Tul os a cuſtom. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
(4.) Burning ſhips the baniſh'd ſun ſupply, 


And no light ſhines but that by which men die. Waller. 
(5.) Nearer care ſupplies | | : 
Sighs to my breaſt, and ſorrow to my eyes. Prior. 


ſupply our vacant room. Miltan. 
The ſun was ſet ; and Veſper, to 2 8 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky. Dryden. 
(7. ] While trees the mountain- tops with ſhades ſupply, 
Your honour, name, and 1 ſhall never die. . 
The reception of light muſt be ſupplied by ſome open form of 
the ric ö 3 a W, otton. 
My lover, turning away ſeveral old ſervants, ſuppliad me-with 


(6.) Upſtart creatures to 


5 others from his own houſe. | Swift. 
ti. SUPPLY'. n. / [from the verb.] Relief of want; cure of 
deficiencies, | 
I mean that now your abundance may be a | for their 
want, that their abundance alſo may be a ſupply tor your want. 
2 Ger. viii. 14» 


Art from that fund each juſt provides, 
Works without ſhow, and wi pomp preſides. Pope. 
To SUPPORT. 2. 4. [supporter, Fr. ſupportare, Ital.] 1. 
To ſuſtain ; to prop; to bear up. 2. To endure any 
thing painful without being overcome. 3. To endure ; 
to bear. 4. To ſuſtain ; to keep from fainting. 

(1.) Stooping to ſupport each flow'r of tender ſtalk. Milt. 


R 


EXP... 
The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. f Dryden. 
The original community of all things appearing from this do- 
nation of Cod, the ſovereignty of Adam, built upon his private 
dominion, muſt fall, not having any foundation to furport 0 
| oc. 


2.) Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains. Milton. 
SR thou ſupport that carte ? a - Milton. 
This fierce demeanour, and his inſolence, 
I be patience of a god could nut ſu port. Dryden. 


(4) She ſcarce awake her eyes could keep, | 
Unable to ſupport the fumes of ſleep. Dryden. 
None can ſupport a diet of fleſh and water without acids, as 


falt, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 


(4) With inward . Arbuthnot. 
4+) in conſolations recompens'd, 

And oft ſupported. 7 Milton. 
Surro' sr. 2 , [upport, Fr. from the verb.] 1. Act or 


pane of ſuſtaining. 2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. 3. 
= | 


eſſaries of life. 4. Maintenance; ſupply. 
8 the idea we have of a horſe or ſtone be but the 
collection of thoſe ſeveral ſen ſible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt 
alone, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome com- 
mon ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance, 
though it be certain we have no clear idea, of GER : 
ce. 
SUPPO'R TABLE. adj. [5 
lerable ; to be endured. It may be obſerved that Shate- 

ſpeare accents the firſt ſyllable. | 

As great to me, as late; and, ſupportable 

To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Alterations in the proje& of umting Chriſtians might be very 
ſupportable, as things in their own nature indifferent. Swift. 
I wiſh that whatever part of misfortunes they muſt bear, may 
be rendered ſupjortable to them. | | Pope. 


Supro'sTaBLENESS. #. /. [from ſapportable.] The ſtate 


of being tolerable, 


 Supyo' Tance, } n. . [from upport.) Maintenance; 


SuPPoRTA'TION. ſupport. Both theſe words are ob- 
ſolete. | | * 
Sie ſome e to the bending twiga. Shakeſd.. 
His quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the ſupportance of his vow. ” Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 


The benefited ſubjet 
gain, for the ſupportation of the king's expence. Bacon. 
Suero'aTER. 2. / [from support.) 1. One that ſupports. 
2. Prop ; that by which any thing is borne up from 
falling. 3. Suſtainer ; comforter. 4. Maintainer; de- 


fender. 5. Supporters. 1. /. pl. [In heraldry.] Beats 
that ſupport the arms. r ; 

| (.) You muſt walk by us upon either hand, | 
And good ſupporters are you.. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 


Becauſe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 

_ thing here related as a ſupporter, or a ſupport, is not. repreſented 
to the mind by any diſtinct idea. ee et 1 
(.) More might be added of helms, creſts, mantles, and 
4 ers. h Wha Camden 
The ſockets and s of flowers are figured. 
We ſnall be diſch 
for beams and ſupporters, ſhall bear. L' Eftrange. 
| There is no loſs of room at the bottom, as there is in a build- 


mg ſet upporters. Mortimer. 
; 3. 2 have a companion and ſupporter in * 
(4-) The beginning of the earl of Eſſex T muſt attribute in 


great part to my lord of Leiceſter ; but yet as an introducer or 
ſu porter, not as à teacher. | Wotton. 
- Such: propoſitions as theſe are competent to blaſt and defame 
any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, and ftands in need of ſuch 

ers. 4 Hammond. 
All examples repreſent ingratitude as ſitting in its throne, 


up portable, Fr. from 5upport.) To- 


ſhould render ſome ſmall portion of his 


5 Bacon. 
of our load; but you, chat are deſigned 
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with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worthy 
ſupporters of ſuch a reigning impiety. | South. 

Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 
The great ſu/ porter of his awful throne. Dryd n. 


Su „ a adj, (from 5uppo/e.) That may be lup- 
poſed. | 
Invincible ignorance is, in the far teſt number of men, 
ready to be confronted againſt the r of their believing all 
the ſeverals of any ſuppoſable catalogue, Hammond. 
SUPPO SAL. 2. J. from 5wppo/e.} Poſition without proof ;. 
imagination; belief. 

—- Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth, 
Thinks our ſtate to be out of frame. 
Little can be looked for towards the advancement of natural 

theory, but from thoſe that are likely to mend our proſpect : 
the defect of events, and ſenſible appearances, ſuffer us to pro- 
ceed no further towards ſcience, than to. imperfe& gueſſes and 
timorous ſuppoſals. Glanwille's Scepfis, Prejace. 
When this comes, our former ſufpoſal of ſufficient grace, as 

of the preaching of the word, and God's calls, are utterly at an 
end. Hammond. 
Intereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon ſu o/a/ at leait 
of a firm and ſufficient bottom. South, 


Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtleſs women by bold 
2 and offers. | Clariſſa. 
0. SUPPO'SE. v. a. [suppoſer, Fr. 5uppono, Lat.] 1. To 
lay down without proof; to advance by way of argument 
or illuſtration without maintaining the truth of the poſi- 
tion. 2: Fo admit without proof. 
believe without examination. 4. To require as previous 
to itſelf. 5. To make reaſonably ſuppoſed. 6. To put 
one thing by fraud in the place of another, 

(1.) Where we meet with all the indications and evidences of 
ſuch a thing as the thing is capable of, ſuppoſing it to be ti ue, it 
mult needs be very irrational to make any doubt of it. Will. 

(2.) This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that when 


we have as great aſſurance that a thing is, as we could poſſibly, 


ſuf pofing it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its ex- 

iſtence. 6 Tillotſon, 

Suppoſe ſome ſo negligent that they will not be brought to 

learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence follow that the rough 

diſcipline of the cudgel is to be uſed to all. Locke, 

(3-): Tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, | 

That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers. Shakeſp. 

Let not my lord ſw? oſa that they have (lain all the king's ſons ; 

for Ammon only is ſlain. 2 Sam. Xi. 32. 

I ſuppoſe we ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. Milton. 
(4.) This ſuppofoth ſomething, without evident ground. 

| Hale. 

(6.) One falſheod always ſapoſes another, and renders all 

you can ſay ſuſpected. | | Female Quixote. 

Su'epose. =. / [from the verb.] Suppoſition; poſition 

without proof ; unevidenced conceir. 
We come ſhort.of our ſu*fo/e fo far, | 
That after ſev'n years fiege, yet Troy-walls ſtand. 
Is Egypt's ſafety, and the king's, and your's, 

Fit to be truſted on a bare e | 
That he is honeſt ? | 


Shakeſh.. 


Thou haſt by marriage made thy daughter mine, | 
| While counterfeit 4 peſers bleer'd thine eyne.  Shakeſ.. 
SupPos!'T1ON. a. /  wuppoſition, French, from ue. 
Poſition laid down; hyputhefis ; imagination yet un- 
proved. | | 
In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that he is ſuffici- 
ent; yet his means are in 5/0/7107. | Sbaleſp. 
| Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden haus, 
And as a bed T'l]l take thee, and there lye ; 
And in that glorious gu pſſtion think 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. Shakepp. 
This is only an infallibity upon sufpoſition, that if a thing be 
true, it is impoſſible to be falle. | Tillotſon. 


Shateſv. 


3. To imagine; to 


— 


SEL  Dryden's Cloomenes. . =" 
Surros EN . /. from 5uppo/e,] One that counterfcits. 


S 6:7 


Such an original irreſiſtible notion is neither requiſite upon 
rf oſſtian of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 
SuPpPo$1TI'TIOUS. adj. { from ſuppoſitus, ſuppoſititius, 
Lat.) 41, Not genuine; put by a trick into the place or 
character belonging to another, 2. Suppoſed ; imaginary ; 
not real. 
(t.) The deſtruction of Muſtapha was fo fatal to Solyman's 
line, as the ſuccefſion of the Turks from Solyman is ſuſpected to 
be of ſtrange blood; for that Selymus II. was thought to be 
Sup of titious. Bacon, 
It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but that, 
if it ſhould ever happen, the reputed ſon muſt have been illegiti- 
mate, cupfeftitiouc, or begotten in adultery. Addiſon. 
There is a Latin treatiſe among the sup/ofititious pieces, aſ- 
cribed to Athanaſius, Waterland. 
(2.) Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit 
of the earth, and its productions, than their deſtruction, as all 
theſe /iuppoſititious ones manifeſty would do, Woodward. 
SurPos1T1'TIOusNESS. 2 /. [from ſuppoſititious.] State 
of being counterfeit. 
SuPPo's1TIVELY. adv, {from ſuppoſe. ] Upon ſuppoſiti- 
on. 


The unreformed ſinner may have ſome hope guf py/itively, if 


he do change and repent : the honeſt penitent may hope politive- | 


Hammond, 


1 . 
m, Lat.] 


* | | | 
SUPPo'sI TORY. 2. /. | ſuppoſitoire, Fr, ſuppoſitorium 
A kind of folid clyſter. 
Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefore ſup- 
toſtories of honey, aloes, and rock-falt ought to be tried. 
Arbuthnat, 
To SU'PPRESS. v. a. | /upprimo, ſuppreſſus, Lat. ſupprimer, 
Fr.] 1. Tocruſh ; tooverpower ; to overwhelm ; to ſub- 
due; to reduce from any ſtate of activity or commotion, 
2. To conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. 3. To keep 
in; not to let out. 
(r.) Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king and suppreſs the prince. Shak. H. VI. 
Every rebellion, when it is ſuppreſſed, doth make the ſubject 
weaker, and the prince ſtronger. Davies on Ireland. 
Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered compa- 
ny, ſet ſharply upon them; and oppreſſin g ſome of the for- 
wardeſt of them by death, ſuppreſſed the reſulue by fear. 
| ; Hayward. 
(2.) Things not reveal'd; which th' inviſible King, . 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night. Milkon. 
Still ſhe uptreſſes the name, and this keeps him in a pleaſing 
ſuſpenſe; and, in the very cloſe of her ſpeech, ſhe indirectly 
mentions it. - Broome on the Odyſſey. 
(3.) Well did'ſ thou, Richard, to ſutpreſs thy voice; 
For had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, # 
I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils. & . 
SuryRer's$10N. m. /. [| ſuppreſſion, Fr. ſuppreſſio, Lat. from 
ſuppreſs.) 1. The act of ſuppreſſing. 2. Not pablica- 
tion. 1 5 | 
(2.) You may depend upon a 5uppreſſionx of theſe verſes. 


| Pape. 
Suyyene'ss0R, 2. . [from /uppre/s.] One that ae 


cruſhes, or conceals. 


” 


To SUPPURATE. v. a. [from pus paris, Lat. /uppurer, 


Fr.] To generare pus or matter. 


This diſeaſe is ly fatal: if it suppurates the pus, it is 
evacuated into CK where it produceth putrefaction. 
ToSu'epURATE. v. 2. To grow to pus. 


SuPPURA'T1ON. 2. /. | ſuppuration, Fr. from ſuppurate.) 1. 
The ripening ar change of the matter of a tumour into 
dus. 2. The matter ſuppurated. +5 
(1) If the inflammation be too far towards a suppurati- 

en, then it muſt be promoted with ſuppuratives, 8 by 
3 4 1 Minas. 
"his great attrition mu uce a r to the 
putreſcent alkaline condition of the dude, and — to 


— 


When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
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S U P | 
(2.) The at FG of ſouls ſometimes cannot cure. 
without cutting us: fin has feſtered inwardly, and he muſt launce 
the impoſthume, to let out death with the svppuration. South. 
SU'PPURATIVE. adj. ( ſuppuratif,, Fr. from ſuppurate.] 
Digeſtive ; generating matter. 
SUPPUTA'TION. 3. / | ſupputation, Fr. from ſupputo, Lat.] 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From theſ differing properties of day and year ariſe difficul- 
ties in carrying on and reconciling the upputation of time in 

long meaſures, Holder on Time. 
The Jews faw every day their Meſſiah till farther remoyed 
from them ; that the promiſes of their doctors, about his ſpeedy 
manifeſtations, were falſe; that the predictions of the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underſtand, were covered 
with obſcurity ; that all the s»pputations of time either termi- 
nated in Jeſus Chriſt, or were without a period. Weft. 
To Suepvu'TE. v. a. [from ſupputo, Lat.] To reckon ; 
to calculate. | | 


- 


mpoſition, -ſignifies above, or le- 


SU'PRA. [Latin.] In co 
. ou | 2 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN.Q adj. [ ſupra and Japſus, Lat.] An- 
SUPRALA'PSARY-. I tecedent to the fall of man. 

The 5zfralapſarians, with whom the object of the decree is 
homo conditus, man created, not yet fallen; and the ſublapſa- 
rians, with whom it is man fallen, or the corrupt maſs. 

1 K. adj. [ ſupra and vulgar.] Above the 
vulgar. | 

None of theſe motives can prevail with a man to furniſh him- 

. ſelf with ſupravulgar 17 noble qualities. Ciullier. 
UPRE'MACY. 2. . from ſupreme.] Higheſt place; 
higheſt authority; ſtate of being ſupreme. e 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in as 
much as the order of your diſcipline admitteth no ſtanding ine · 
quality of courts, no ſpiritual judge to have any ordinary tupe- 
rior on earth, but as many 5premacies as there are pariſhes and 


ſeveral congregations. Hooker. 
As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, 
- So under him, that great ſupremacy, + | 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shak. XK. J. 


I am aſham'd that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 


Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he conti- 


nued to burn proteſtants after he had caſt off the pope's ſapremacy. 
e FW 5 Savift. 
You're formed by nature for 3 4 
from the diſtinguiſhing character of yo 
3 ſome wild curs that from their 
Lbhorring the ſapremacy of man, 
In woods and caves the rebel race 


* 


\ To 7 ta br 


emacy, which is granted 


ur wri I . Dryden 0 
— =» FOR 


- of 


give his to 2888 _—_— , 
SUPREME. 4. [ fupremus, Lat.] 1. Higheſt in di nl 
ty ; higheſt in authority. It may be obſerved that /ape- 
riogy is uſed often of local elevation, but ſupreme only of 


intellectual or political. 2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. 
(..)] As no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo neither 


22 „„ abhor that 
| ch is the hi ree of treaſon againk the rem. 
world, with whoſe divine au- 


Neither uframe, 
enter *twixt the 


Tu freagth, theleat of Deiry ſupreme. 


Hammond. : 


9 
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The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riſiug up, and ſpreads by flow degrees; 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 

Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 
(2.) No ſingle virtue we could moſt commend, 

1 the wife, the mother, or the friend; - 

For ſhe was all in that ſufreme degree, | | 

That as no one prevail'd fo all was ſhe. Dryden, 


To him bath heav'n 


And his own love bequeath'd u reme command. Dryden. 
$uPs MELT. adv. [from the adjective.] In the higheſt 


degree. 5 ; 
The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views | 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe. 3 
Sur, [ſur, French.] In compoſition, means upon or over 
and above. 


SurabDi'TiION. . /. [ſur and addition.] Something ad- 
died to the name. ; | | 
| He ſery'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs, 
So gain'd the ſuraddition, Leonatus. 3 
Sv'aAL. adj. [from ſura, Latin.] Being in the calf of 
the leg ; | 
Ne wounded in the inſide of the calf of his leg, inte the 
aura . | | Wiſeman's Surg. 
Su'xance. 2. / [from ſure.] Warrant; ſecurity ; al- 
ſurance; 8 5 
Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge; | 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. Shak. 
To SUrBA'TE. wv. a. [ ſolbatir, Fr.] To bruiſe and bat- 
ter the feet with travel ; to haraſs ; to fatigue. 


Their march they : : 7 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them ; however they could not but be ex- 
tremely weary and surbated. Clarendon. 

Chalky land ſurbates and ſpoils oxens feet. Mortimer. 

Su AE. The participle paſſive of /urbeat, which Spenſer 
ſeems to have uſed for ſurbate. 

A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 

Eſpy a traveller with . AS * 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. penſer. 

To SUrCEa'ss. . 2. | fur and ceſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat.] 1. 
To be at an end; to ſtop; to ceaſe 7 to be no longer in 
uſe or being. 2. To leave off; to practiſe no longer; 
to refrain — 5 
(r.) Small. rs will my prayers increaſe : 
Granting my ſuit, you give me all ; 
And then my prayers muſt needs swrceaſe; 
For I have made yaur godhead fall. Donne. 
.) To fly altogether from God, to deſpair, that creatures 
unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and 


offices, were to him no leſs injurious than pernicious 


Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now ſurceaſe | 


ſolete. | | | 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 

ZB dt mine no price, nor prayer, may ſurceaſe. Spenſer. 
Suse za s E. . / Ceffation ; ſtop. 

It might very well agree with your T if your diſ- 
cipline were fully planted, even to ſend out your writs of ſur- 
ceaſe unto all courts of England for the moſt things handled in 
them. 5 3 
 Suncna'tcs. =. /. [ ſurebarge, Fr. from the verb.] 
Burthen added to burthen ; overburthen ; more than can 
be well borne. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a ſur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the firſt. 


continued all that night, the horſemen 


under that pretence to ſurceaſe from prayers, as bootleſs or 


| to our own fouls. | Hooker. 


To gall their foes &erwhelm'd. | Philips, 
So pray d he, whilſt an angel's voice from high, | 
- Bade him farceaſe to importune the (ky. . | Harte. 


To Suxc EA) E. v. 4. To ſtop; to put to an end. Ob- | 


Hooker. 


Bacon! Nat, Hiſt. | 


S UR 


An 7 ug of ſurcharge or exceſs deſtroyeth the ſenſe ; 3s the 
light of fun, the eye; a violent ſound near the ear, the 
hearing, Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be a ſurcharge of 
one madneſs upon another, L' Eftrange. 


To SURCHARGE. v. a. [ ſurcharger, Fr.] To overload ; | 


to overburthen. | 
—— put upon every portion of land a reaſonable rent, which 
called Romeſcot, the which might not ſurcharge the tenant 
or freeholder. Spenſer on Irc/. 
Tamas was returned to Taurus, in hope to have ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed his enemy, ſurcharged with the pleaſures of fo rich a 


city. 
| More remoy'd, 
Leſt heav'n ſurcharg'd with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. 
He ceas'd, diſcerning Adam with ſuch, joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the _ of ___ Milton's Par. Lf. 
When graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears 
Sure ſhe iS dreſs'd in ä — 2 8 ; 
Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
| Droops like a roſe ſurcharg'd with morning dew. Dryer. 
SURCHA'tGER. 2. J. [from ſurcharge.) One that over- 
burthens. | 
SURCINGLE. #./, ¶ far and cingalum, Lat.] 1. A girth 
withwhich the burthen is bound upon a horſe, 2. The 
girdle of a caſſock. 


(2.) Juſtly he choſe the ſurcing/eand gown. Marvel. 


Su'kCLE. 2. . urculus, Lat.) A ſhoot; a twig; a 
ſucker. Not in general uſe. 

It is an arboreous excreſcence, or ſuperplant, which the tree 
cannot aſſimilate, and therefore ſprouteth not forth in boughs 


and /urcles of the ſame ſhape unto the tree. Brown. 


he baſilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, the 
outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto the thumb. Brown. 
Su'xCoAT, 2. . ¶ surcet, old French; ſur and coat.] A 
ſhort coat worn over the reſt of the dreſs. 
The honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, parliament- 


robes, the /urcoat, and mantle. Camden, 


The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparel, in wide 
ſurcoats reaching to their loins. | Camden. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame 
'Their ſwords, their ſhields, their — were the ſame. 
Drydez, 


SURD. adj, | rurdus, Lat.] 1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe 
of hearing. 2, Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 3. 


Not expreſſed by any term, 


SURDNU'MBER, 2. / [from ſurd and number.] That is 


incommenſurate with unity. 
Sula DbIr v. n /. {from surd.] Deafneſs, | 
SURE. aaj. [ seure, Fr.] 1, Certain; unfailing ; infal- 


ible. 2. Certainly doomed, 3. Confident ; undoubt- 


ing; certainly knowing. 4. Safe; firm; certain; paſt 
doubt or danger. To make ſure is to ſecure, ſo as that 
nothing ſhall put it out of one's poſſeſſion or power. 5. 


Firm; ſtable; ſteady ; not liable to failure. 6. 7: &e 


Sunrt. Certainly. This is a vicious expreſſion : more 
properly be ſure. . 
(J.) The teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth wiſdom 
unto the ſimple. | 
Who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful ; that he neyer will, is ure. Milt. Par. Loft. 
(2.) Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the ſilver in 
it; ſending it in bullion is the ſafeſt way, and the weightieſt is 
fare to go. Locke. 
([..) Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe : 


Bur, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it. | Shakeſd. 
Let no man ſeek what may befall ; 


Evil he may be ſure. Iten. 
The youngeſt in the morning are not ſre 


Knolles's Hiſt. of the Juris. 


Milton's Par. Lot. 
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That till the night their life they can ſecure. Denham. 
While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why wouid we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 

In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſuccets, 

Sure of a thare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 

It you find nothing new in the matter, I am ſure much leſs 


will you in the tile. Wake. 
Be filent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. Pofe. 


(4.) Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, after that thou 

ſalt have known that the Heavens do rule. Dan. iv. 26. 
He bad me make ſure of the bear, before I ſell his ſkin, 

L Eftrange. 

They would make others on both ſides ſure of pleating, in 

preference to inſtruction. Dryden Du Fræſu. 

They have a nearer and ſurer way to the felicity of life, by 

'tempering their paſſions, and reducing their appetites. Temple. 

A peace cannot fail, provided we make ſure of Spain. 


Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy he's not for me, : 

And I'll make ſure he ne'er ſhall be for thee. Dry len. 
I bred you pp to arms, rais'd you to power, 

All to make ſure the vengeance of this dav, | 

Which even this day has ruin d. Dad. Han. Fryar. 
Make Cato ſure, and give up Utica, 

Cæſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Addiſon. 


They have reaſon to make all actions worthy of obſervation, 
which are ſure to be obſerved. - Atterbury. 
| (5.) Thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively ; 
Yet though thou ſfand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough. Shakeſr. H. IV. 
I wiſh your horſes ſwift and ſure of foot, 
And fo I do commend you to their backs. Shakeſp. Macb. 


I wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and feet, 


And caſt them under hatches. | | Chatman. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence : 

The ſureſt guard is innocence. | Roſcommon. 
Partition firm and ſure the waters to divide. Milton. 


Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling up 


the old foundations of knowledge and certainty : I perſuade 
myſelf that the way I have purſued, being conformable to truth, 


lays thoſe foundations ſzrer. Locke. 
To prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies: 
Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim, | 
Sure founded on 2 fair maternal fame. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(6.) Objects of ſenſe would then determine the views of all 
ſuch, to be ſure, who converſed perpetually with them. 
| | | 1 Atterbury. 
Though the chymiſt could not calcine the cafut mortuum, 
to obtain its — ſalt, to be ſure it muſt have ſome. Arbuthnot. 
Su E. adv, ¶ Surement, French.] Certainly ; 
doubt; doubtleſs. It is generally without emphaſis ; and 
notwithſtanding its original meaning, expreſſes rather 
doubt than aſſertion. | | 
Something, ſure, of ſtate ; 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. a 
Her looks werefluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been 


Sbaleſp. 


Aughtt but a virgin, muſt the guilt have ſeen. Addiſon. 
Sure the queen would with him ſtill unknown : 
She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated preſence. Smith. 


Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deſerves better uſage 


than Aa critick . P pe. 
SuxBTOOTe b. adj. [ ure and food.) Treading firmly; not 
tumbling. a | 
1 ——— True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
Anguiſh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 1 

Surefooted griefs, ſolid calamities. Herbert. 
SU'RELY. adv [from gure.] 
. , without doubt. 


diſtinct and explicable meaning. 


8. Firmly ; without 
hazard. 


without 


1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; 
It is often uſed rather to intend and 
ſtrengthen the meaning of the ſentence, than with any 7, 


S U R 
(I.) In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. 
| | Gene/:s, 
Thou ſurely hadſt not come ſole fugitive, Milla 


He that created ſomething out of nothing, ſurely can raiſe 
great things out of ſmall, South. 


The curious have thought the moſt minute affais of Rome 
worth notice; and ſurely the conſideration of their wealth is at 
leaſt of as great importance as grammatical criticiſms. Arb. 

Surely we may preſume, without affecting to ſit in the ſeat of 
God, to think ſome very fallible men liable to errors. Water/. - 

(2.) He that walketh righteouſly, walketh ſurely. 
SuU'kENESS. #. /. [from sure.] Certainty. 
The ſubtle ague, that for ſureneſs ſake 

Takes its own time th' aſſault to make. Convlep. 

He diverted himſelf with the ſpeculation of the ſeed of coral ; 
and for more ;ureneſs he repeats it. Woodward. 

SU'RETISHIP. #. /. {from aurety.] The office of a ſurety 
or bondſman; the act of being bound for another. 
Idly, like priſoners, which whole months will ſwear | 

That only ſuretiſbip hath brought them there. Donne. 

If here not clear d, no ſuretiſbip can bail : 

Condemned debtors from th' eternal goal. Denham. 

Hath not the greateſt ſlaughter of armies been effected by 
ſtratagem? And have not the faireſt eſtates been deſtrayed by 
 Surettſhip. | South. 

SU'RETY. =. /. [ ſureti, French.] 1. Certainty; indu- 
bitableneſs. 2. Security; ſafety. 3. Foundation of ſta- 
bility ; ſupport. 4. Evidence; ratification ; confirma- 
tion. 5. Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecurity for 
payment. 6. Hoſtage ; bondſman; one that gives ſecu- 
rity for another; one that is bound for anocher. 

(1.) Know of a surety that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtranger, | 

| | wht XV. 


(2.) There the princeſſes determining to bathe, thought it | 


was ſo privileged a place as no body durſt preſume to come thi- 
ther ; yet, for the more ſurety, they looked round abou 
( 3.) ——— We our ſtate | ; 
Hold, as you your's, while our obedience holds ; | 
On other ſurety none. | | Milton. 
i She call'd the ſaints to gurety, ä 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf. Shakeſp. 
(s. There remains unpaid a 
A hundred thouſand more, in ſurety of the which | 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Sbaleſp. 


6.) That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you 
Oe the AR he he OR TRY In: 
Shall be my ſurety. _ Shakeſp. All's awell that ends well. 
J will be ſurety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou require hint. 
| Gen. xlüi. 9. 
Vet be not gurety, if thou be a father ; ? 
Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot give | 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 
| All, in infancy, are by others preſented with the defires of the 
parents, and interceſſion of ſureties, that they may be early ad- 
mitted by baptiſm into the | of Chriſt. Hammond. 
Su'xrace. 2. /. ur and face, French.] Superficies ; 
outſide ; ſuperſice. It is accented by Milton on the laſt 
ſyllable. 5 wy 
* Which of us who beholds the bright szrface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ſtand. 
Errours like ftraws upon the ſurface flow; 
He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below. | b 
All their aurfaces ſhall be truly plain, or truly ſpherical, and 
look all the ſame way, ſo as together to compoſe one even ur- 
face. mae i | | | . . 
To Su'xrE(T. v. a. [from zur and faire, French, 10 4» 
more than enough, to overds.) To feed with meat or 
drink to ſatiety and fickneſs ; to cram overmuch. 
The ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. . 
Su'xFzir, v. 2. To be'fedo ſati 


Milton. 


ety and fickneſs. 
- They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as they that 
ſtarve with nothurg. Shakefþ. Merch. of Ven. 


.% 


Y 


S U R 
Take heed leſt your hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting and 


drunkenneſs. Luke, xxi. 34. 
Though ſome had fo gur feited in the vineyards, and with 


the wines, that they had been left behind, the generoſity of the 


Spaniards ſent them all home. Clarendon. 
They muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they fancy, 
which they ſhould be weaned from, by being made to ſurfeit of 
it. | Locke. 
Su'RFELT. . /. {from the verb.] Sickneſs or ſatiety cauſed 
by overfulneſs. | | ON 
When we are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of our own 
| behaviour, we make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon 
and ſtars. x Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter 1 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
So szrfert fwell'd, fo old, and fo profane. Shateſp. H. IV. 
Now comes the fick hour that his ſurſeit made; 


Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter d hini. ' Shak. R. II. 


Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt 
Ladies, and of them the beſt ? 
Do not men grow fick of rites, | 
To thy altars, bv their nights 
Spent in ſurfeits PE: © Ben. Jobnſom. 
Surfeits many times turn to purges, 3 and dow n- 
wards. 1 CO, L Nat. Hiſt. 

Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lend | | 
Her hand to bring him to his end ; | 
be, eee hs 
No surfeits were to k Craſhaw. 
Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfeit of the world, 
| And cries, it is not ſafe that we ſhould taſte it. 
SU'sFEITER. 2. /. [from ſurfeit.} One who riots ; a gl 


ton. | 
I did not think | 
This am'rous swrfeiter would have donn'd his helm 
For ſuch a petty war.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Claop. 


Su'srerTwarEs. 2. . [ furfeit and water.) Water that 
cures ſurfeitss N 

A little cold-diftilled Water, which is the true gu feit- 

avater, with eaſe and inence, often ends diſtempers in the 


SUR 
The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented! wave; 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of rifing folds, that to wer d | 
Fold above fold, a $wrging maze ! Milt. Par. Le. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
Su'zcgoN. 2. /. {Corrupted by converſation from chirur- 
geo. One who cures by manual operation; one whote 
uty is to act in external maladies by the direction ct the 
phyſician. 
The wound was paſt the cure of a better gurgean than myſelf, 
ſo as I could but receive ſome few of her dying words. Sid ug y. 
I meddle with no woman's matters; but withal, I am a ur- 


geo: to old ſhoes. Shakeſp. Jul. Cay. 
He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expences 
of the swrgeon, and other incidences. Taylor. 


Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were {lain : 
The 5urgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with falves they cure. Dryden. 


Su'xceonRY.} 2. / [for chirurgery.] The act of curing 
Su'nGERY. by manual operation. 


It would ſeem very evil ſurgery to cut off every unſound part 
of the body, which, being by p Sap means recovered, A 
afterwards do good ſervice. 


Strangely viſited people, | 
The mere deſpair of surgery he cures. CShakeſp. Macbeth. 
They are often tarr'd over with the rurgery of our ſheep, and 
would you have us kiſs tar ? Shakeſp. 


Su'rcY. adj. [from ſurge ] Riſing in billows. 


Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage o'er the 5urgy main? Pope. 


ut” Su'rLiLY. adv. [from /urly.) In a ſurly manner. 
Su'xLiness, 3. J. [from jurly.] Gloomy moroſeneſs , 


ſour anger. 
Thus pale they meet ; their eyes with fury burn ; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb ferlineſs, each arm'd with care 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. | Dryden. 


Su'xLinG. *./. [from /urly.] A ſour morolc fellow, Not 


beginning. | | Locke. uſed. 
8 RGB. = e [from ſurgo, Latin.) A ſwelling ſea ; wave Theſe ſour ſurlings are to be commended to fieur — 
— above the general ſurface of the water; billow; SU'RLY, adj. [from run, ſour, Saxon. Gloomily . 
ave. | all "8 2 N | | 
————— i 3 R roſe ; rough; uncivil ; ſour ; filently angry. 
— — ̃ . ],, 
he wind ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, | That take it on you at the fi ſo rouneily. Shakeſp. 


Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole ; 
I never did like moleſtation view | 
— He trod the water, | | 
Whoſe enmity heflung aſide, and breafted 
The surge moſt ſwoln that met him. Sbaleſp. Temp. 
It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves of Hero and 


Leander, drowned in the uncompaſſionate gur ges. Sandy:. 


— Theſulph'rous hail 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The hiery ſurge, that from the precipice 


That surly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 

Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that ideot laughter keep men's eyes, _ 

And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment. Shak. K. J. 
Againft the Capitol I met a lion, 

Who glar'd upon me, and went uy by, 


Without annoying me. Shahefp. Jul. Ceſar. 
Repuls'd by srly grooms, who wait before 
The ſleeping tyrant's interdicted door, Degen. 


What if among the courtly tribe 
You loſt a place, and fav'd a bribe ? 


* i c W And then in guriy mood came here 

. " = 28 hs doudy Mont Par. Lau. To fifteen — pounds 3 — 2 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar And fierce againſt the Whigs harangu d? xc ift. 

N 23 r Gore. Drydes. The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains, 
Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, — Now ſoften d into joy the rg ſtorms. Thomſon. 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep Te Surmr'ss. v.a. [ ſurmiſe, French.] To ſuſpet; to 
In heaps his ſlaughter' d ſons into the deep. Pepe. image imperfectly; to imagine without certain know- 

To SURGE. v. #, from ſurgo, Latin.] To ſwell; to tiſe _ 

high. — SE rn an coveteth what exceedeth the reach of ſenſe, yea ſome- 
From midſt of all the main what above capacity of reaſon, ſomewhat divine and heavenly, 
The ſurging witers like a mountain riſe, Spenſer, Which with hidden exultation it rather zurmiſeth than conceiv- 


He, all in rage, his ſea-god fire beſouzht, 
Some curſed vengeance on his fon to caſt ; 
1 d Spenſer, 


other 


eth; ſomewhat it ſeeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth 
not ; yet very intenti ve deſire thereof doth fo incite it, that all 

3 delights and pleaſures are laid aſide, and they give 
place to the ſearch of this 2 ſuſpected deſire. 


Henſer. 
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Ss U R 
Of queſtions and ſtrifes of words ccmeth envy, railings, and 
evil ſur nifings. 1 Tim. vi. 4+ 
Surmise not | | 
Is preſence to theſe narrow bounds confin'd, Milton, 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but 5urms'd, was true. 
This change was not wrought by altering the form or poſition 
of the earth, as was Jurmized by a very learned man, but by 
diſſolving it. Weedwward. 
SURMI 5 1 . [ ſurmiſe, French. Im perfect notion; 
ſuſpicion ; imagination not ſupported by knewlegge 
To ic: 0 private $urmijes, whereby the thing itſe lf is not 
made beuer or worſe; it juſt and allowable reuons mag bt lead 
them to do as they did, then are theſe cenfures fi ultrate. Hooler. 
They were by law of that proud tyrannet:, 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe ure, 
Condemned to that dungeon merci]<is, 
Where they thould live in woe, and dic in wretchedneſs. 


LY 


| | Spenſer, 

— My co:npaſtionate heart | 
Veil not permit my eyes once to behold | 
The thing, wheat it trembles by ſurmiſe. Shakeſþ. 


My thought, whoſe murthering yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my iingle ſtate of man, that function : 
Iz ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. Shakeſp. Mach, 
No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning from them, but 
they were of opinion that they fled towards their ſhipping : this 


— 


g uriniſe was occationed, for that the Englith ſhips removed the 
day before. : Hayward. 

| — We double honour gain 
From his urmiſe prov'd talie, Milton. 


Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, aur miges, 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 
No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 

diſowns, unleſs his practices contradict his profeſſion; not upon 


ſmall ſurmi ert. | | Swift, 
2 SURVMC!UNT. v. a. | ſurmenter, French] 1. To 
riſe abzve, 2. To conquer; to overcome, 3. To ſur- 


to exceed. | | | 
(1.) The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over- 
reach and jurmount all winds and clouds, Raleigh. 
(2.) Though no reſiſtance was made, the Engliſh had much 
ado to ſurmount the natural difficulties of the place the greateſt 
part of one day. Hay u ard. 
He hardly eſcaped to the Perſian court; from whence, if the 
love of his country had not ſur:rounted its baſe ingratitude 
- to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perſian fleet; but he rather choſe a voluntary death. Sæui/t. 
(3. What ſurmounts the reach 
Of human ſenſe, I ſhall delineate fo, 
By lik'ning ſpiritual to corporeal form, 
As may expreſs them belt. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SURMO'UNTABLE. adj, from ſurmount.) Conquerable ; 
ſaperable. 
SUnRMOVUNTER. . /. [from ſurmount.] One that riſes 
above another, 3 f 5 
gSu RMO UR TING. =» /. The act of getting uppermoſt. 
Suk MULLET. n. /. [ mugil, Lat.] A ſort of fiſh. Ainſ. 
Sub NAH. . / { ſurnom, French.] 1. The name of 
the family ; the name which one has over and above the 
Chriſtian name. 2. An appellation added to the origi- 
nal name. | 3 | > 
.) Many which were mere Engliſh joined with the Iriſh 
againſt the king, taking on them Irith habits and cuſtoms, which 
could never ſince be clean wiped away; of which fort be moſt 
of the ſurnames that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gin, which now account themſelves natural Iriſh, Spenſer. 
Be, made heir not only of his brother's kingdom, but of his 


_ paſs; 


\ virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the ſurname alſo of Bar- 


paraſſa, began to aſpire to the empire. Kiolles's Hift. 
The epithets of great men, monſieur Boileau is of opinion, 

- were in the nature of ſur ames, and repeated as .fuch, P 
| Witneſs may | 2 


| 2.1 g | 
N55 ſurname Coriolanus : the painful ſervice, 


1? 


Dryden. 


S 9 KC 


The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed tor my thankleſs country, are requited = 
But with that ſurname. Shakeſþ. Coriol. 
To SU'RNAME. v. 4. » ſurnommer, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To name by an appellatior added to the original name. 
Another ſhall ſubſcribe with his hand unto tae Lord, and 
fernome himielt by the name of Ifrael. Iſa. xliv. 5. 
Nereicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, a 
ſcullery, rogues together by the ears, was frnamed Rupo- 
Sr. puis. Peacham on Drawing. 
ow he, ſurnam'd of Africa, diſmiis'd 
In his prime youth the fair Iberiau maid, Milton. 
God commanded m.n what was good; but the devil ſurnam- 
ed it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South, 
To uk Ass. wv. a. | jurpaſjer, French.] To excel; to 
exceed; to gu beyond in excellence. | 
3 The climate's delicate, 
tile the ii, the temple much affing 
'T he commor. praiſe it fb Py Shakeſþ. Nint. Tale. 
O, by What name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpaſſeft far my naming ! how may I | 
Adore thee, author of this univerſe ? | Milton. 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage ſurpaſſed * 
the reſt of the Grecian army. . 

—— A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'nly form her felows did ſurpaſs, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains, Dryden. 
Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for bigneſs 

and number, /z*a/s thoſe of colder countries, as much as the 
heat there /urpaſfſs that of thoſe countries. Woodward. 
SU&PA'SSABL &. adj. [from ſurpaſs and able.) That may 
be excelled. | Die. 
SURPASSING, participial adj, [from ſurpaſs. ] Excellent 
in an high degree | | | 

O thou | that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look” i from thy fole dominion like the god 5 
Of this nes world. Melton Par. Loft. 
His miracles proved him to be ſent from God, not more by 

that infinite power that was ſeen in them, than by that ſurpaſſing 
goodneſs they demonſtrated to the world. Calamy. 
SURPa"SSINGLY. adv. [from ſurpaſſing.] In a very ex- 
cellent manner. | Die. 
SU'RPLICE. /. | ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſuperpellicium, Lat.] 
The white garb which the clergy wear in their acts of mi- 
niſtration : 
It will wear the ſurplice of humility over the black gown 


* 
8 Shakeſp. All's well that ends auell. 
cinctus gabinus 1s a long garment, not unlike a ſurplice, 
which would have trailed on the ground, had it hung looſe, 
and was therefore gathered about the middle with a girl . 
Addiſon, 
Su'sPLUS. ; 1. . | fur and plus, Fr.] A ſupernume- 
SU'RPLUSAGE. rary part; overplus; what remains 
when uſe is ſatisfied, | 
If then thee liſt my offered grace 
Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſur/luſage ; 
If thee liſt not, 1 have thou to refuſe. 
That you have vouchſaf d my poor houſe to viſit, 
It is a gurplus of your grace. | Shakeſp. 
When the price of corn falleth, men give over ſurplus tillage, 
and break no more ground. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 
We made a ſubſtance fo diſpoſed to fluidity, that by fo ſmall 


an agitation as only the ſurpluſage of that which the ambient air 
is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter's day, above 


to uſe, 


what it hath in the firſt part. Boyle. 
The officers ſpent all, ſo as there was no ſurpluſage of trea- 
ſure ; and yet that all was not ſufficient. Davies. 


| Whatloever degrees of aſſent one affords a * beyond 
; the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that urpluſage of afſu- 
Trance is owing not to the love of truth. + _ Locke. 
SurPRISalet 2. / { ſurpriſe, French; from the verb.] 
Sur ATIs. J 1. The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate 


Spenſer. 


URL 
of being taken unawares. 2. A diſh, I ſuppoſe, which 
has nothing in it. 3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 
(1.) Parents ſhould mark heedfully the witty excuſes of their 
children, eſpedally at fuldains and ſur/ri/als ; but rather mark 
than pamper them. Wotton. 
— This let him know, | 
Leſt, wilfully tranſgreſſing, he pretend | 
Sarpriſtl, voadmonith d, unforewarn'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
I ſet aſide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hiſpa- 
niola, as uri rixes rather than encounters, Bacon. 
This ſtrange ſurpriſal put the knight | 
And wrathful ſquire into a fright. 
There is a vaſt difference between them, as vaſt as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between ſurprize and ſet purpoſe. 
South. 
He whoſe thoughts are employed in the weighty cares of em- 
pire, is not preſumed to inſpect minuter things ſo carefully as 
private perſons ; the laws therefore relieve him againſt the ſurpri- 


ſes and machinations of deceitful men. Dawvenant. 
(. 2.) Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 
Or that fantaſtick diſh ſome call ſurpriſe. King's Cookery. 


To SURPRISE. v. a [ /urpris, French, from ſurprendre.] 
1. To take unawares ; to fall upon unexpectedly. 2. 
To aftoniſh by ſomething wonderful, z. To confuſe 
or perplex by ſomething ſudden. | 

(1.) The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, 
Seize upon Fife, give to th' edge o th' fword 
His wife, his babes. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in miſts, | 
Diſcover who'd the ſtate ſur rie, 
And who reſiſts. 

— Bid — well beware, 

Leſt, by ſome fair appearin urfriz'd, | 

She Aictate falſe, and —_ — No: Milton. 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 

A weaker may gurpriſe, a ſtronger take? Pope 

- Who can ſpeak = 

The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart Thomſon, 
(2.) People were not ſo much frighted as ſurprixed at the big- 
neſs of the camel. | _ [CU Eftrange. 
(3.) Up he farts, diſcover'd and ſurpriz'd. Milton. 

SUrPR1'SING. participial adj. [from ſurpriſe.] Wonder- 
ful; raifing ſudden wonder or concern. | 

The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon, however ſurpri- 

ing and extraordinary, are no more than what are expected 
from him. - Addiſon, Ipectator. 

SURPRISINGLY, adv, [from ſurpriſing.] Toa degree that 
raiſes wonder ; in a manner that raiſes wonder. | 

If out of theſe ten thouſand, we ſhould take the men that 
are employed in publick buſineſs, the number of thoſe who re- 
main will be ſurtriſmgly little. Addiſon. 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Hudibras. SURRE'NDRY. 


399 


Recal thoſe grants, and we are ready to ſurrender ours, re- 


ſume all or none. Dave ant. 
(2.) Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, | 
His life and long good fortune uuto final fate. Fairfax. 


He willing to ſurrender up the cattle, forbade his ſoldiers to 
have any talk with the eremy. | Knolles, 
Surrender up to me thy captive breath, ; 

My pow'r is nature's pow'r, my name is Death, Harte. 


To SuRke/nDER, n To yield; to give one's ſelf up. 


This mighty Archimedes too surrerders now. Glanville. 


444 1. J. |from the verb.] 1. The act of 


yielding. 2. The act of reſigning or giving 
up to another. | 
(1.) Our general mother, with eyes 

Of conjugal attraction w:reprov'd, 

And meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean'd 

On our firſt father. Miiton's Par. L:/!. 

Having muſtered up all the forces he could, the clouds avove 
and the deeps below, he prepares for a /urrender : allcrimg, 
from a miſtaken computation, that all theſe will not come up 
to near the quantity requiſite, Woodward. 
Juba's ſurrender | 

Would give up Africk unto Cæſar's hands. Adiſen. 

(2.) If our Ch carry authority with ſuch diſpoſition as 
he bears, this laſt ſurrender of his will but offend us. SHH. 

That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted intelligence 
of that ſurrender. Clarendon. 

As oppreſſed ſtates made themſelves homa<zers to the Romans 
to engage their protection, lo we ſhould have made an entire 
furrendry of ourſelves to God, that we might have gained a 
title to his deliverances. | | Decay of Piety. 

In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, are required a ur- 
render on the giver's part of all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing facred, this ſurrender by its right 
owner 1s neceſſary. | Scath. 


Sur ae'yT1oN, 2. /. ſurreptus, Lat.] Sudden and un- 


perceived invaſion or intruſion. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are fins of a ſudden 
urreption. | | Hoammona. 

SURREPTTTIOUS. adj. ſurreptitius, Lat.] Done voy 

ſtealth ; gotten or produced fraudulently. 
Scaliger hath not tranſlated the firſt : perhaps ſuppoſing it 
ſurrettitious, or unworthy ſo great an affertion. Brown. 
The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament, the better to 
ſecure it from turreptitious practices. Gaw. of the Tongue. 
A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many ſurreptitious ones 
have rendered neceſſary. 
SU R 2 EPT1'TIOUSLY. adv. [from surreptitious. | By ſtealth ; 
fraudulently. | 

Thou haſt got it more ſurre/tit:oufly than he did, and with 
leſs effect. Gow. of the Tongue, 


Su'xQUEDRY. 3. /. [ur and cuider, old Fr. to think.] To SUR ROGATE. v. a. [ currego, Lat.] Te put in the 


Overweening pride; inſolence. Obſolete. 
They overcommen, were deprived 

Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 

Transform'd to fiſh for their bold ſurquedry. 
Late-born modeſty _ 

Hath got ſuch root in eaſy waxen hearts, 
That men may not themſelves their own good parts 
Extol, without ſuſpe& of ſurquedry. Donne. 
SU NR EBU r“ TER. =. „ In law.] A ſecond rebutter ; an- 
|  ſwer to a rebutter. A term in the courts. 
SUnrrEJor'NDER. . . urrefeinare, French. In law.] 
A ſecond defence of the plaintiff's action, oppoſite to the 
rejoinder of the defendant, which the civilians call rripli- 
catio. Bailey. 
To SURRE/NDER. v. 4. [ urrendre, old French.) 1. To 
yield up ; to deliver up. 2. To deliver up an enemy : 
ſometimes with y emphatical. 

(1.) Solemn dedication of churches ſerve not only to make 
them publick, but further alſo to ſurrender up that right which 
otherwiſe their founders might have in them, and to make God 
himſelf their owner. | Hooker. 


Stenſer. 


place of another, 
SuS roGarTE. . . | ſurrogatus, Lat.] A deputy ; a de- 
legate ; the deputy of an eccichaſtica] judge. 


SURROGA'TION. 2. | /arrogatio, Lat.] The act of put- 


ting in another's place 


To SUR ROUND. v. 4. | urronder, Fr.] To environ; 


to encompals ; to encloſe on all ſides. 
Yelling monſters that with ceaſeleis cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. Milton. 
Cloud and ever-during dark _ | 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of m 


Cut off. | Milton. 
— Bad angels ſeen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
Twixt upper, neather, and ſurrounding fires. Alilton. 
As the bodies that ſurround us diverſely affect our organs, 
the mia'l is forced to receive tht impreſſions. Locke. 


Surso'Lio. =. J [In algebra] The fourth multiplication 


or power of any number whatever taken as the root. 


18 3 2 


Trewoux. 


Letter to Publ. of Pope's Dunc. 
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Sy r$0'L1tD Problem. 2. ſ. In mathematicks.] That which 
cannot be reſolved but by curves of a higher nature than 
a conick ſection. Harris. 
SURTOU'T. n. /. [French.] A large coat worn over all 
the reft. | 
The furtoxt if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air ; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom? Prior. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire fellows to 
ſquirt kennel-water upon him, ſo that he was forced to wear a 
turtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty 
clean, except where the ſurtout was a little ſcanty. =Arbuthnot. 


come as an addition. 


Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that surwenes lethargies, 
which commonly terminates in a conſumption. Harvey. 


To SURVEY. „ a | survecir, old French.] 1. To over- 
look; to have under the view; to view as from a higher 
place. 2. To overſee as one in authority. 3. To view 


as examining, ' 4 To meaſure and eſtimate land or build- 


ings. . 
(1.) Round he rurveys and well might where he 
So high above. Gag 

Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 


ſtood N 
Mi. ton. 


Search not his bottom, but tur vey his ſhore. Denbam. 
(3-) The huſbandman's ſelf came that way, 4 

Of cuitom to ſurvey his ground. | Spenſer. 
Early abroad he did the world ſurvey, W 

As if he knew he had not long to ſtay. Waller. 


With alter'd looks MR Eon 
All pale and ſpeechleſs, he sxrwey'd me round. . 
Surve'y. 2. J. from the verb.] 1. View; proſpe 
2. Superintendence. 3. Menſuration. 
(1.) — Her ſtars in all their vaſt ſurvey 
Uſeleſs beſides ? 3 1 
Under his zur vey the city lies, 
And like a 41 a hill Joth riſe, 
No longer Jetted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 
O erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 1 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat' ning fire. Dryden. 
Su RVE NOR. 2. /. from ur vey.] 1. An overſeer ; one 
placed to ſuperintend others 2. A meaſurer of land. 
(1.) — Were't not madneſs | | 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold?  Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Biſhop fox was not wh a grave counſellor for war or peace, 
but alſo a good ſurveyor of works. Bacon Hen. VII. 
(2. Should we ſurvey 
The plot of fituation, and the model ; 
Queſtion ſurweyors, know our own eſtate, 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, 
To weigh againſt his oppoſite. | Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Decempeda was a meaſuring - rod for taking the dimenſions 
of buildings; from hence came decempedator, for a aur ueyor, 
_ uſed by Cicero. *__  Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Su nveYorSHIP, 3. /. [from swrweyor.] The office of a 
ſurveyor. | 1 


To SUrVvi'EW. v. a. [| ſurvecir, old French.] To over- 
look; to have in view; to ſurvey, Not in uſe. 
That turret's frame moſt admirable was, 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed round, 
And lifted high above this earthly maſs, . 8 
Which it ſurwiew'd, as hills do lower ground. Spenſer. 
To SURVIVE @. =» ( ivo, Latin; curvivre, Fr.] 
1. To live aſter the death of another. 2. To live after 
any thing. 3. To remain alive. 
| 1.) Pl aſſure her of | 
Her widowliood, be it that ſhe ſurwives me, 
In all my lands and lenſes whatſoever, 


Denham. 


y 


To SURVE'NE. v. 4. | urvenir, Fr.] To ſupervene; to 


Sbaleſp. 
Thoſe that furvive, let Rome reward with love. Shakeſp. 


Ss U $ 
— | Try pleaſure, 

Which when no other enemy ſurvives, 

Still conquers all the conquerors. | Denham. 
(z.) Now that he is dead, his immortal fame ſurviveth, and 
flouritheth in the mouths of all people. Spenſer. 

The love of horſes which they had alive, FF 
And care of chariots after death ſurvive. Dryden. 


The ies, called the ch eriſticks, would never have 
ſurvived the firſt edition, if they had not diſcovered ſo ſtrong a 
tincture of infidelity. Watts. 

( 3.) No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch-wits 2 a ting years; 

Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 

And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boatt ; 

Our ſons their father's failing language ſee, 

And ſuch as Chaucer 1s, ſhall Dryden be. 

Survive RA. 2. . [(from urwiwe. 
ther. 


Pope. 
One who outlives ano- 


—  Y our father loſt a father, 
That father, his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, ons: 
To do obſequious ſorrow. _ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Although Rive died, the father beholding to many deſcents, 
the number of ſurvivors mult ſill be very great. Brown. 
———- | did diſcern 
From his ſurvivors, I could nothing learn. Denham. 
Her majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor of the late king. Swift. 
SUnvurVERSHIP. 2. / [from surviver.] The ſtate of out- 
living another. | 
Such offices ted in reverſion were yoid, unleſs where the 
grant has been —— | Sie Par. 
SUSCEPTIBILITY. #. J. from suſceptible.] Quality of 
admitting ; tendency to admit. | 
The ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, and the effects thereof, 
is the general providential law whereby other phyfical beings are 
overned. | | | | 1 
SUSCE'PTIBLE. agj. f * Fr. Frior has accent- 
ed this improperly on the firſt ſyllable.] Capable of ad- 
mitting ; diſpoſed to admit. 
He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
tirſt in the choice of the materials, becauſe he found him /uſcep- 
tible of good form. - otton. 
In their tender years they are more ſuſceptible of virtuous im- 
preſſions than afterwards, when ſolicited by vulgar ns. 
5 : | "Eftrange. 
_ Children's minds are narrow, and uſually fu bpb of 
one thought at once. Locte on Education. 
Blow with empty words the ſuſceptible fame. Prior. 
SusCEe'PTION, 2. J. | ruſceptus, Lat.] Act of taking. 
A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a Iawful 
age for the ſuſception of orders, ſhall have a voice in the c 
ter. | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Suscu'pTIVE. adj, [from auſceptus, Lat This word is 
more analogical, though leis uſed than s»/ceptible.] Ca- 
pable to admit. | 
Since our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errours on all fides, it is 
fit we Thould have notices given us how far other perſons may 
become the cauſes of falſe judgments. |  Waits's Logick. 
SusCrPIENCY, 3. J. {from uscipient.] Reception; ad- 
miſſion. 5 | 1 i 
SUSCIPIENT. 3. /. | cu5cipiens, Lat.] One who takes; 
one that admits or receives. | 
To SU'5CITATE. v. . [ cusciter, French; s25cito, Lat.] 
To rouſe ; to excite. | | | 
It concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effefts, and only ſuſc:tates 
thoſe forms whoſe determinations are ſeminal, and proceed from 
the idea of themſelves. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
SusCiTa'T1ON. 2. /. [suscitation, Fr. from guscitate.] The 
act of rouſing or exciting. | | 


To Suspe'CT. v. a. [ Suficio, rspeftum, Lat! 1. To 
. \nlagine with a degree of fear and jealouſy what is not 
Known. 2. To imagine guilty without proof. 3. To 

hold uncertain ; to doubt. | 


| 3 U. $ 
(t.) Nothing makes a man s/þe& much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men ſhould remedy ſuſpicion by procuring 


to know more. Bacon. 
Let us not then ect our happy ſtate 

As not ſecure. Jp "OY N Milton. 

From her hand I could ſiaſpect no ill. Milton, 


(2.) Though many poets may ſuſpect themſelves for the par- 
tiality of parents to their youngeſt children, I know myſelf too 
well to be ever ſatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perſuade us that body and extenfion are the ſame 
thing, which change the ſignification of words, which I would 
not ſuſ-e them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the phi- 


loſophy of others. Locke, 
(3-) I cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well atteſted, that [ 
have no manner of reaſon to ruſpect the truth. Addiſon. 


To SusPe'cT, v. n. To imagine guilt. | 
If I suſpe# without cauſe, let me be your jeſt. Shakeſþ. 
Sus r'cT. part. adj. [ suspect, French.} Doubtful. 


Sordid intereſts or affectation of ſtrange relations are not like 


to render your reports pe or partial. Glanvilk. 
Susye'cT. 3. /. [from the verb] Suſpicion ; imaginati- 
on without proof. Obſolete. 
| —_ fancy mine, na other wrong = a, 
| me, O virtuous ſhame, thy laws neglect. Sidney. 
The fale of offices and towns In France, 
If they were known, as the ſuſpect is 


great : 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. Sbaleſp. 


My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt 
Doubt and ue, alas! are plac'd too late, 
You ſhould have fear d falſe times, when you did feaſt. 


bY | Shakeſd. 
There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a man may juſt- 
ly hold it a pe. 2 Bacon. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the waining 
time and s/þe of ſatiety. | Wotton. 
They might hold ſure intelligence | 1 
Among themſelves, without guspect t' offend. Damel. 


If the king ends the differences, and takes away the Jusfe?, 
the caſe will be no worſe than when two duelliſts enter the field. 
| | | Suckling, 
To SusPe'nD. v. 4. [ruſpendre, French; uſpendb, Latin. 
1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 2. To 
make to depend upon. 3. To interrupt; to make to 
ſtop for a time. 4. To delay; to hinder from proceed- 
ing. 5- To keep undetermined. 6. To debar for a 
time from the execution of 'an office or enjoyment of a 
revenue. | 
(1.) As 'twixt two equal armies fate 
Suſpends uncertain victory; 
Our ſouls, which to advance our ſtate, | 
Were gone out, 8 her and me. Donne. 
It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis there 


| was an iron chariot ſuſpended by loadſtones; which ſtones re- 
moved, the chariot fell and was daſhed to pieces. Brown. 


(2.) God hath in the ſcripture ſuſpended the promiſe of eter- 
nal life upon this condition, that without obedience and holineſs 


of life no man ſhall ever fee the Lord. Tillotſon. 


(3.) „be harmony 
Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 
The thronging audience. | 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near, 
At once ſuſpend; their courage and their fear. Denham. 
The Britiſh dame, famed for reſiſtleſs grace, | 
Contends not now but for the ſecond place ; 
Our love ſuſpended, we neglect the fair, 


For whom we burn'd, to adoring here. Granville, 
(4-) Suſtend your indignation againſt my brother, till you can 
derive baud him better teſtimony of his * Tg Shaleſp. 


His anſwer did the nymph attend; 
Her looks, her ſighs, her geſtures all did pray him; 
But Godfrey wiſely did Nis grant ſuſpend, 
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The reaſons for ſuſpending the play were ill founded. ; 
| | Dryden. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
beings, in their ſteady proſecution of true felicity, that they 
can Juſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, till they have 
looked before them. Locks. 
(5-) A man may ſuſþend his choice from being determined 
for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whether it 
be really of a nature to make him happy or no. Locke. 
(6.) Good men ſhould not be ſuſpended from the exerciſe of 
their miniſtry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies, 
which are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sarder/jon. 
The biſhop of London was ſummoned for not ſuſpending Dr. 
Sharp. Sawift, 


SusPE'NnsE. 2. / [au/pen, Fr. s»/penſus, Lat.] 1, Uncer- 


tamty ; delay of certainty or determination; indetermi- 


nation. 2. Act of withholding the judgment, 3. Stop 
in the midſt of two oppoſites. 


(1.) Till this be done, their good affection towards the ſafety 
of the church is acceptable; but the way they preſcribe us to 


preſerve it by, muſt reſt in ſuſpenſe. Hooker. 
— Such true joy's hen | 


What dream can I preſent to recompenſe? Waller. 
Ten days the prophet in uſpenſe remain'd, | 

Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt conſtrain'd 

By Ithacus, he ſolemnly deſign'd 

Me for the facritice. Denham. 


(2.) In propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of 


moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that 
there is fallacy, or proofs as conſide rable to be produced on the 
conti ary fide, there gu enſe or diſſent are often voluntary. 
| | Locke. 
Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliis, 
the ſame neceſſity eftablithes 3 enje, deliberation and ſcrutiny, 
whether its fatisfa&tion miſleads from our true happineſs. Locke. 
([..) For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool guſfenſe from pleaſure or from pain. e. 


SusPe'nsE. adj. [uſpenſus, Lat.] 1. Held from procecd- 
ing. 2. Held in doubt; held in expectation, 


(1.) The great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race, though ſteep, guſpenſ in heav'n 

Held by thy voice. | | Milton's Par. Loft. 

(2.) The ſelf-ſame orders allowed, but yet eſtabliſhed in 
more wary and suſfenſe manner, as being to ſtand in force till 
God ſhould give the opportunity of ſome general conference 
what might be beſt for every of them after wards to do; had 
both prevented all occaſion of juſt diflike which others might 
take, and reſerved a g:eater liberty unto the authors themitlves, 


of entring unto further confultation afterwards. | Hooker, 


This (aid, he fat ; and expectation held 
His looks 5u/penſe, awaiting who appear'd 
o ſecond or oppole. Milton, 


SusPEe'NSION. 2. J. [5uſpenſion, Fr. from Spend. 1. Act 


of making to hang on any thing. 2. Act of making to 


depend on any thing. 3. Act of delaying, 4 Act of 


withholding or balancing the judgment. 5. Interruption; 
temporary ceſſation. 6. Temporary privation of an of- 


fice; as, tbe clerk incm red ſuſpenſion. 


(3. ä Had we had time to pray, 
With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould have ſought, | 
That ſad decree's 5u/þerfion to have wrought. Waller, 
(4-) In his Indian relations, wherein are contained incredible 


accounts, he is ſurcly to be rend with sf; enen; theſe are they 


which weakned his authorities with former ages, tor he is ſeldont 


mentioned without derogatory parentheſes. Brown. 


The mode of the will, which antwers to dubitation, may be 
called 5uſpen/ion ; and that which in the fantaſtick will is obſti- 
nacy, is conſtancy in the intellectual. : Grew. 
(.) Nor was any thing done for the better adjuſting things 
in the time of that s/}ex/rer, but eveiy thing left in the ſame 
ſtate of unconcernedneis as before. Clare dan. 


SusPe'nSORY. adj. [suſpenſoire, Fr. auſpenſus, Lat] That 


He doubts the worſt, and that a while did ſtay him. Fairf. by which a thing hangs. 


To themſelves I left them; 
For I ſuſj end their doom. Milton, 


There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which are wanting in 


man, as the ſeventh or guten mulcle of the eye. Kay. 
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SU+PI'CTON. ». ¶uußpicien, Fr. 5uſpicio, Latin, ] The 

act of tulpecting ; imagination of lomething ill without 
root, 

This / icion Miſo for the hoggiſn ſhrew(Ineſs of her brain, 

and Mepta for a very unlikely envy ſtumbled upon. Sidney. 

Suſe icio .5 amongſt- thoughts are like bats amongſt birds, they 

ever fly by twilight; they are to be repreſſed, or at the leuſt 


well guarded, for they cloud the mind. | Bacon. 
Fuſic ion all our lives ſhall be (tuck full of eyes; 
For treaton is but truſted like a fox, 
Who ne er fo tame, to cheriſh d and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancettors. 


Though wiſdom wake, uf; icion ſleeps 

At viſdom's gate; ard to ſimplicity 

Reugns her charge, while goodneſs thinks no ill | 

here no ill ſeems. | Milton's Par. Left. 

SUsSPI'CIOUs. adj. | 5ufſpicioſus, Latin.) 1. Inclined to ſuſ- 

pect; inclined to imagine ill without proof 2. Indicat- 
ing ſuſpicion or fear. 3. Liable to ſuſpicion ; giving 
reaſon to imagine ill. 

(1. ) Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will for ever be 
Suſpicious, and no man can love the perſon he ſuſpects. South, 
( 2.) A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we 
have a sz/jictous, fearful, conſtrained countenance, often turn- 
ing and {linking through narrow lanes. Swift, 

(3.) They, becauſe the light of his candle too much drown- 

ed theirs, were glad to lay hold on fo colourable matter, and 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author of 4 iczous in- 


novations. Hooker. 
I ſpy a black auſpicious threat ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun. Shakeſþ. 


Authors are guſſ icious, nor greedily to be ſwallowed, who Sus rai 'xnamBLe. ad 


pretend to deliver antipathies, ſympathies, and the occult ab- 

tiruſities of things. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

| His life e 
Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 
Little u icicus to any king. 


Milton. 


Many miſchievous inſects are daily at work, to make people 


of merit ff icious of each other. 
SUsP1'CIOUSLY. adv. [from auſpicious.] 
cion. 2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. 


Poe. 
1. With ſuſpi- 


(2.) His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his 


ſword in his hand, but not naked, but ſtanding suſprc:ouſly 
enough, to one already ſuſpicious. | Sidney. 
SUsPICIOUSNESS. 2. /. from Suſpicious, ] Tendency to 
ſuſpicion. 5 
To make my eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, by reaſon of 
the 5u/piciouſueſs of Miſo, and my young miſtreſs. Sidney. 
SuspiHATiox. 2. / Lauſpiratio, from 5uſpire, Lat.] Sigh ; 
act of fetching the breath deeßp. 
No t cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy sf} iration of forc'd breath 
That can denote me truly. | 
In deep 5uſpirations we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or forrow. More. 
Ty, SusPr'i 8. v. 2. [mſpiro, Lat] 1. To figh; to fetch 
the breath deep. 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to mean only, 
to begin to breath; perhaps miſtaken for re/pire. 
122.) Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday guſſ ire, 5 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. Sbaleſp. 
SUSTAIN. v. a. [souftenir, Fr. 5uſtineo, Lat.] 1. To 
bear; to prop; to hold up. 2. To ſupport ; to keep 
from finking under evil, 3. To maintain ; to keep. 
4. To help; to relieve ; to aſſiſt. 5. To bear; to en- 
dure. 6. To bear without yielding. 7. To ſuffer; to 
bear as inflicted. ; f 
(1.) The largeneſs and lightneſs of her wings and tail auſſain 
her without laſſitude. . | More. 
's Zn. 


Vain is the force of man, 
To cruth the pillars that the pile . 
(2.) The admirable curioſity and fingular excellency of this 
deſign will 5yftain the patience, and animate the induſtry of him 
who ſhall undert2ke it, | I Holder, 


Shakeſþ. 


= 


* 


Shaleſſ. 


SUSTAI'NER. . , [from ſfain. 


3 


If he have no comfortable expectations of another life to 
ſeiſteiun him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatures 


the moit miſerable. Tillotſon. 
(3) == — What focd 
Will he convey up thither to jr 
Himſelf and army ? Milton, 
But it on her, avi the on it depends; 
For ſhe the body doth 5jtain and cheriſh, Dawies, 
My labour will gain me. Milton, 


(4.) They charged on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, neither 
to entreat for him, or any way guſtatn him. Shakeſp. 
His ſons who ſeek the tyrant to gain, 
And long for arbitrary lo. ds again, 
He dooms to death, aſſerting publick right. Dryden Zn. 
(5.) Can Ceyx then in to leave his wife, 


And unconcern'd forfake the fwerts oi life. Dryden. 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſuſtain, 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain. Dryden. 


The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and uflaint the 
ſhock with all the force which is natural to her ; but a heart in 


love has its foundations tapped. Addiſon. 
(.) Sachariſſa's beauty's wine, 
Which to madneſs doth incline 
Such a liquot as no brain | 
That is mortal can 5uftain. Waller. 


7. — - If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 

But that you ſhall u more new diſgraces, 

With theſe you bear already. 'Shakeſp. 
Were it I'thought death menac'd would enſue 

This my attempt, I would guſtain alone 

The worſt, and not perſuade thee. 


Henry VIII. 


Milton. 
j. Conſtenable, Fr. from 5uſtain.) That 
may be ſuſtained. ES | 
1. One that props; 
one that ſupports. 2. One that ſuffers ; a ſufferer, ' 
/.) ———— Thyfelf haſt a Hainer been 
Of much affliction in my cauſe. Chapman's Iliad. 
Su's TENANCE. 2. /. [souſtenance, French.] 1. Support; 
maintenance. 2, Neceffaries of life; victuals. 

(1.) Scarcely allowing himſelf fit u enance of life, rather 
than he would ſpend thoſe goods for whoſe fake only he ſeemed 
to joy in life. . Sidney. 

There are unto one end ſundry means; as for the 5uftenance 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many ſorts of raiment to 
clothe our nakedneſs. Hooker. 

Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to my daughter her's, whoſe guſtenance it was? Add. 

(2.) The experiment coſt him his life for want of sfenance. 

* L' Eftrainge. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neceſſary to life and 
suftenance, as plowing and ſowing. | Temple. 

SUSTENTA'TION, 2 J. [5uſtentation, Fr. from 5uftento, Lat.] 
1. Support ; preſervation from falling. 2. Uſe of vic- 
tuals, 3. Maintenance ; ſupport of life. 

(1.) Theſe ſteams once raiſed above the earth, have their 
aſcent and ſuftentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 

(2.) A very abſtemious animal, by reaſon of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in the winter, will long ſubſiſt without a viſible su/ter- 
tation. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

(3-) When there be great ſhoals of people, which go on to 

ulate, without foreſeeing means of life and szflentation ; it 
is of neceſſity that once in an age they diſcharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. "+ £55" * 36:5 
SUSURRA'TION. # % [from muſurro, Latin] Whiſper ; 
ſoft murmur. | 
SuTE. 2. for suite.] Sort. I believe only miſprinted. 
Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrith, this we 
conceive that they are not of one ſute. Hooker. 
Su'tLER. 2. J | soeteler, Dutch; udler, Germ.] A man 
that ſells proviſions and liquor in a camp. 
I ſhall sxtler be 5 125 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakeſp. H. V. 
Send to the NN ae you're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. Dryden. 


S W A 


Svu'TurE. 3. /. [sutura, Lat.] 1. A manner of ſewing or 
ſtitching, particularly of ſtitching wounds. 2. Suture is 
a particular articulation : the bones of the cranium are 
joined to one another by four tyres Quincy 
(.) Wounds, if held in eloſe contact for ſome time, reunite 
by inoſculation: to maintain this ſituation, ſeveral jorts of gu- 
tures have been invented; thoie now chieffy de ſcribed are the in- 


terrupted, the glovers, the quill'd, the twiſte and the dry - 


tures, but the interrupted and twiſted are almoſt the only uſeful 
m_ po” Sharg's Surgery. 
(2.) Many of our veſſels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
Sutures of the [Kull are aboliſhed in old age. Arbuthnot. 
' SWAB. . /. {swabb, Sweliſh.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors, x 
To SWA B. v. a. [ryebban, Saxon.] To clean with a mop. 
It is now uſed chiefly at ſea. 
He made him swab che deck. Shelwock's Voyage. 
Swa'BBEK. #. . [ swabber, Dutch. ] A ſweeper of the 
deck. | | 
The maſter, the 5vwabber, the boatſwain and 1, 


Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shakeſþ, 


Was any thing wanting to the-extravagMite of this degenerate 
age, but the making a tarpawlin and a swabber the hero of a 
| tragedy. | % Dennis, 
To Swa'DDLE. v. a. {[rpedan, Saxon,] 1. To fwathe; to 
bind in cloaths, generally uſed of binding newborn chil- 
dren. 2. To beat; to cudgel. A iow ludierous word. 
| (1.) —— Invetted by a veil of clouds, | 
And sxwadled as new born in ſable (hrou4s ; * 
For thele a receptacle I defign'd. Sandys. 
How ſoon doth man decay 
When cloths are taken from a chefi. of tweets, 
To wa lale infants, whoſe your breath 
Scarce knows the way ; 
Thoſe clouts are little winding thts, 


Which do conſign and ſend them unto death. i" rbert. 
They added me up in my nignt-gown with long f eces of 
linen, till they had wrapt me in about an hues yards of 
{wathe. ; | Addiſon. 
( 2.) Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, 
That could as well bind o'er as 5waddle. Hudibras, 


SWA“ DD UE. 2. /. [from the verb.] Cloaths hound round 
the body. | 
I begged them to uncaſe me: no, no, ſay ; and upon 


that carried me to one of their houſes, and put me to bed in all 


my s2waddles. E Addiſon. 
Swa'DDLINGBAND. ) 2. [ from swaidle, ] Cloath 
derten er wrapped round a new- born 
Swa'DDLINGCLOUT, child. = 


For thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou ſleep'ſt in tender $:vad4//1ghu7:d, 
And her bale elfin brood, there tor thee iefi, 
Such men do changelings call, ſo changed by fairies theft. 
1 | Spenſer. 
That great baby you fee there is not yet out of his swaddling- 
clouts. _ MO | Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


The 5waddlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. 


, | By Dryden. 
To SWAG. v . [pizan, Saxon ; weigiay Iſlandick.] To 
fink down by its weight; to hang heavy. 5 


They are more apt, n ge ing down, to pierce with their 
points, than in ibe j.cent poiture, and crevice the wall, Witt. 


Being a tall fiſh, an with his ſides much compreſſed, he hath 
2 long fi on his back, and another anſwering to it on his 
belly; by which he i» the better kept upright, or from ſwwags- 
mg on his ſides. 5 | _ Grew, 
To S Wack v. 4. {from @//wage.} To eaſe; to ſoſten; 
to mitigate. CY | "Ea 

— Apt words have pow'r to Swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 


Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and $TWages 
With ſviemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe | 
Anguiſb, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Milton, 


% 


And are as ha'm to f:{ter'd wounds. Milton. 
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I Will love thc, 
Though my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
I'd find ſome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should $2p«7e 1tfelf, and be let looſe to thine. Otway. 
To SWA'GGER. Y. | swadderen, Dutch, to make a 
noiſe ; ppezan, Saxon] To bluſter; to bully z to be 
turbulently and tumiiltuouſly proud and inſolent. 
Drunk? ſquabble? 5warger ? and diſcourſe fuſtian with 
ore's own ſhadow ? Oh theu invincible ſpirit of wine! Shakeſp. 
Tis the gage of one that 1 ſhou'd fight withal, if he be alive; 
a raſcal that swazrer'd with me laſt night. Shakeſp. 
The leſſer ze of mortals love to zwagger for opinions, and 
to boaſt infallibiii.y of knowledge. Glanw. Scepſ. 
Many ſuch aſſes in the world huff, look big, ftare, dreſs, 


- 


cock, and swazgger at the ſame noiſy rate. L' Eftrange. 


He chuck'd, EF 
And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, 
But s2vaggzer'd like a lord. | 5 Dryden. 
Confidence, how weakly ſoever founded, hath ſome effect 
upon the ignorant, who think there is ſomething more than or- 


dinary in a swaz2gerins man, that talks of nothing but demon- 


ſtration. | Tillotſon, 
To be great, is net to be ſtarched, and formal, and ſupercili- 
ous; to swagger at our footmen, and browbeat our inferiors. 
| Collier on Pride. 
What a pleaſure is it to be victorious in a cauſe ? to swagger 
at the bar ; for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will be. 
| Arbuthot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
SWAa'GGERER. 2. 2 Swagger.) A bluſterer; a bully; 
a turbulent noiſy fellow. 5 
He's no swaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater: you may ſtroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 
SWA'GGY. adj. [from swag.] Dependent by its weight. 
The beaver 1s called animal ventricoſum, fr 
and prominent belly. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
SWAIN. #. /. [ryein, Saxon and Runick.] 1. A young 
man. 2. A country ſervant employed in huſbandry. 
3. A paſtoral youth. 
(I.) That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 
Himſelf eſtranging from their joyance vain, 
Whaoſe fellowſhip feem'd far unfit for warlike ain. e 
(2.) ———— It were a happy life | 
To be no better than a homely swwazrn. 
(3.) Bleit swarms ! whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel; 
Bleſt nymphs | whole 5xvarns thoſt graces ſing fo well. Pope. 
Leave the meer country to meer country $Wats, 


Ard dwell Where life, in all life's glory reigns. Harte. 


Swa'INMOTE. . fo [swainmotus, law Latin,] A court 
touching matters of the foreſt, kept by the charter of the 
foreſt thrice in the year. This court of swainmote is as 
incident to a foreſt, as the court of piepowder 1s to a fair. 
The swainmote is a court of frecholders within the foreſt. 


Convel... 


To SWaLE.} 9. a [rpelin, Saxon, to kindle.) To waſte 
To xg or blaze away; to melt: as, . the candle 
ſwales. ; | 
SWa'LLET. 3. J. Among the tin-miners, water breaking 
in upon the miners at their work Bailey. 
SWA'LLOW. 7. J. [rpalepe, Saxon; Hirundo] A ſmall bird: 
of paſlage ; or, as ſome ſay, a bird that lies hid and ſleeps 


in the Winter. ; | 
The 5wwallow follows not Summer more willingly than we- 
your lordſhip Shakeſp. Timon. 
——_— Daffodils, | 
That come before the 5wwalloww dares. Shakeſp. 
„ The uus make uſe of celendine, and the linnet of eu- 
phragia. | More. 
: When -Twallozvs fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. | Gay. 


To Swa'LLOW, v. a. [rpelzan, Saxon 3 5welgen, Dutch.] 
1. To take down the throat. 2 To receive without exa- 
mination. 3. To engroſs; to appropriate: often with: 
rp emphatical. 4. To abſcrb ; to take in; to fink in any 


rom his STWAgey: 


Shateſp. Hen. VI... 
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ebyſs; to engulph: with up. 5. To occupy. 6. To 


ſeize and waſte. 7. To cngrols ; to engage completely. 


8. Sxvall;zw implies, in all its figurative ſenſes, ſome 


nauſeous or contemptuaus idea, ſomething of groſſneſs or 
of folly. 
8 If little faults 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye, 
Whole capital cri nes chew'd, 5xvallow'd, and digeſted, 
Appear before us ? - Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Men, are, at a venture, of the religion of the country ; and 
mutt therefore 5walloww down opinions, as filly people do empi- 
ricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will do 
the cure. | | | Locke. 
(2.) Conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, and not 
#walloxw it without examination as a matter of faith. Locke. 
(3-) Far be it from me, that I ſhould 5wallow up or deſtroy. 
1 21 2 Sam. 
Homer excliv'al1 the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has 5xwallowed ub the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. Pope. 
(4-) Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up. | Shakeſp. 
I may be pluck d into the 5wall;wwing womb | 
Of this deep pit, poor Bafſianus* grave.” Shakeſp. Tit. And. 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
If the earth open her mouth and #walbaw them wp, ye ſhall 
underſtand that theſe men have provoked the Lord. Num. xvi. 
In bogs 5wallow'd up and loft. Milton. 
He hid many things from us, not that they would 5wallow 
up our underſtanding, but divert our attention from what is 


more important. Decay of Piety. 


— Nature would abhor | 
To be forced back again upon herſelf, 
And like a whirlpoo park. 

Should not the fad occaſion 5swallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Adaliſon. 
(50) The neceſſary provition for life /wwa/lows the greateſt 


part of their time. Locle. 
(6.) Corruption feallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty ſcatter'd. Thomſon's Autumn. 


(7.) The prieſt and the prophet are ſwallowed up of _ 
| Swa'LLow. n. /. [from the verb.] The throat; voxacity. 
Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac- 
count for his ungodly ſewallow, in gorging down the eſtates of 
_ helpleſs widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable uſes. | South. 
SwaA LLOWTAIL. #. . A ſpecies of willow. 
The ſhining willow they call fwallowtail, becauſe of the 
pleaſure of the leaf. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Swa'LLowwaorT. #./. [aſclepia.] A plant. 


Swan. The preterite of 5wim. 
SWAMP. . /. [*wamms, Gothick ; rpam, Saxon; amm, 
Iſlandick; swwamme, Dutch; zuomp, Daniſh ; ,-Ʒa mp, 
Swediſn.] A marſh ; a bog; a fen. . 5 
Swa'mey. adj. {from swwamp.) Boggy ; fenny. 
„ fens breathe deſtruftive myriads. a Thomſon, 
SWAN. 7. / (rpan, Saxon; zuan, Daniſh ; J2aen, Dutch; 
eycnus.] The fear is a large water-fowl, that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it is young. Its 


legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is like that of 
a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and a little hooked at 


the lower end of it : the two fides below its eyes are 
black and ſhining like ebony. Swans uſe wings like ſails, 
which catch the wind, fo that they are driven along in 
the water. They feed upon herbs and fome ſort of grain 
like a gooſe, and ſome are ſaid to have lived three hundred 
years. There is a {pecies of ſwans with the feathers of 
their heads, towards the breaſt, marked at the ends with 
a gold colour-inclining to red. The ſwazx is reckoned by 
Moſes among the unclean creatures ; but it was conſe- 
crated to Apollo the god of muck, becaufe it was faid 


— 


Swap. 


ww her own ſtreams. Dryden. 


SWaRrE. The preterite of s wear, 
SWARM. 2. J. [rpeapm, Saxon; (werm, Dutch.] i A 


* 
To SWaRM. 2. 3. [rpeinman, Saxon; wermem, Dutch.] 


Wk 


to ſing melodiouſly when it was near expiring; a tradi. 
tion, generally received, but fabulous. 
— Wich untainted eye 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, | 
And I will make thee think thy wan a crow. Shakeſp. 
Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then if he Joſe, he makes a ſawvar like end. Sbaleſp. 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, | 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the (ky, 
Like that of ſawars remurm'ring to the floods. Dryden. 
The idea, which an Engliihman fignifies by the name ſwan 


* 


is a White colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and 


whole feet, and all theſe of a certain fize, with a er of 


ſwimming in the water, and making a certain kind of noiſe. 


Swa'NSKIN. n, / { ſwan and in.] A kind of ſoft flanne], 


n warmth the down of a ſwan. 

lad mipa, to do at a ſnatch, Iflandick.} 
Haſtily ; with haſty violence: as, he did it wap. 
It =" to be of the ſame original with ep. A low 
word. 1 | 


To SwaP. v. a, Ti exchange. See To Swor. 
SWARD. z. /. [ward, Swediſh.] 1. The ſkin of bacon, 


2. The ſurface of the ground: whence green ſward, or 


green ſword. 


(2.) Water, kept too long, looſens and ſoftens the ſward, 
makes it ſubject to ruſhes and coarſe graſs. Note on Tuſſer. 
The noon of night was paſt, and then the foe 
Came dreadleſs o'er the level fwwart, that lies | 
Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. A. Philips, 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry ad 
combuſtible, plow up the ſwarth, and burn it. Mortimer. 


great body or number of bees or other ſmall animals, 
particularly thoſe bees that migrate from the hive. 2. A 
multitude ; a crowd. 1 
( 1.) A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, 
Upon the topmoſt branch ip clouds alight. Dryden : Ex. 
(2.) From this ſwarm of fair advantages, 
You grip'd the general ſway into your hand. Shakeſp. 
If we could number up thoſe 142 ſwarms that had 
ſettled themſelves in every part of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addiſon on Italy, 
This ſwarm of themes that ſettles on my pen, | 
Which I, like ſummer-flies, ſhake off again, 
Let others fing. 5 s 
1. To riſe as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 2. To 
appear in multitudes ; to croud ; to throng. 3. To be 
crouded ; to be over- run; to be thranged. 4. To breed 
multitudes. 5. It is uſed in converſation for climbing a 
tree, by embracing it with the arms and legs, | 
(1) —— All hands employ'd, 
Like labouripg bees on a long Summer's day ; 


| Some ſound the trumpet for the reſt to (nr... Dryden. 


| 2 on a rotren ſtick the bees I ſpy d. Gay. 
| in / * i | will . . | 
the wt = reg On, yy Ard 5 5 
be multiplying villanies of nature 
| * upon. 8 | 
ur ſyperfluous Ia 
Who in fake aSio n fo 
About our ſquares of battle. 
What a multitude of 
Awaken'd in me ſwarm, while I confider 
What from within I feel myſelf, and hear 
B my ine. Milton. 
. en mounts the throne, high plac'd before the ſhrine; 
In crowds around the 1 2 join. Dryden "En. 
(3.) Theſe garriſons you have now planted throughout all 
dal. and every place ſwarms with ſoldiers. = - Spenſer- 


S W A 
Her lower region ſcuarms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with fiſh, and her ſeas with whole ſhoals. _ Howel. 
Thoſe days d with fables, and from ſuch grounds 
took hints for fictions, poiſoning the world ever after. Brown. 
Life ſavarms with ills, the boldeſt are afraid, 
Where then is ſ 
2 Not fo thick ſcuarm d once the ſoil | 
| ropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SWART. adj. | swarts, Gothick ; ryeant, Saxon; 
SWARTH. | wart, Dutch.] 1. Black; darkly brown; 
tawny. 2. In Milton it ſeems to fignify gloomy ; ma- 
8 ſwoart 
1.) A nation e, with vi 
And * — fierce, that all men did. affray, i 
hrough the world * ſwarmed in every part. Spenſer. 
| man 
Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, - 


That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Spenſer. 


Whereas I was black and ſawart before; 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd'on me; 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
No goblin, or fewart fairy of the mine, . 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. Milton, 
(2. ———— Ye valleys low, | 
On whoſe freſh lap the ſevart ſtar ſparely looks. Milton. 
To Swa Rr. v. 4. [from the noun. 7 To blacken; to 
dufk. | 
The heat of the ſun may fwwart a liviag part, or even black 
a dead or diſſolving fleſh. Brown's Fug. Err. 


SWA'RTHILY. adv. [from rπο,,jꝭAl y.] Blackly; duſkily; 


__ _ rawnily. | 
SwaA'RTHINESS. 2. /. [from swarthy.] Darkneſs of com- 
plexion ; tawnineſs. | - 
SwWAATEHT. adj. [See SwarT.] Dark of complexion ; 
black ; duſky ; tawny. 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs plain, 


The ſavarthy Africans complain. Roſcommon. 


Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black or 


fewarthy, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more tranſparent and beautiful. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Here ſwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Addiſon. 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him 

Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plas, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, | 
And making death more grim. | Addiſon. 
Swasn. n. . [ A cant word.] A figure, whoſe circum- 

ference is not round, but oval ; and whoſe moldings lie 
not at right angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. 


5 | Moxon. 
Swasn. 2. /. [from the verb.] Impulſe of water flowing 
with violence. | | | Dia. 


To SWASH, v. ». To make a great clatter or noiſe : 
whence xya/pbuckler. Not in uſe. 


We'll have a waſhing and a martial outſide, . 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. Shakeſp. 


blow. Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Swa'sHER. 7. J. [from 5waſp.] One who makes a ſhew 


of valour or force of arms. Obſolete, | 
I have obſerved theſe three ſewaſhers ; three ſuch anticks do 
not amount to a man. Shakefp. Henry V. 
SwaTCH. 2. /, A ſwathe. Not in uſe. | 
One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie, | 
Ass barlie in ſwatches may fill it thereby. Tuſſer. 
SwaTH. u. . { swade, Dutch.] 1. A line of graſs cut 
down by the mower. 2. A continued quantity. 3. 
{Spedan, to —_ — A band; a fillet. 
(.) With toſſing and raking, and ſetting on cox 
Gralſe, lately in fwwather, is meat for an o:. Tuer. 


4 


for a tender maid? Dung. 


w, if you be men: Gregory, remember thy ſwwaſhing- 


S W A 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath. Shahkeſþ. 
As ſoon as your graſs is mown, if it lie thick in the fevath, 
neither air nor ſun can pals freely through it. Mortimer. 
(2.) An affection'd aſs, that cons ſtate without book, and 
utters it by great /avaths, + 
3 3-) An Indian comb a ſtick whereof is cut into three ſharp 
round teeth four inches long : the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with ſine ſtraws laid along the ſides, and lapped 
round about it in ſeveral diſtinct ſwaths. Grew. 
Long pieces of linen, * about me, till they had 
wrapped me in above a hundred yards of fezxathe. Guardian. 


To SWATHE. v. a. [ryedan, Saxon.] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 5 
He had two ſons; the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I th* ſcuathing cloaths the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtol'n. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Their children are never ſwathed, or bound about with any 
thing, when they are firſt born ; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Deſcript. of the World. 
Sawath'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 


With olive branches cover'd round about. Dryden. 
Maſter's feet are ſwwath'd no longer, 

If in the night too oft he kicks, | 

Or ſhows his loco- motive tricks. Prior. 


To SWAY. v. a. [5chmeben, German, to move.] 1. To 
wave in the hand; to move or wield any thing maſly : 
23, to muy the ſceptre. 2. To biaſs ; to direct to either 
ſide. 3. To govern; to rule; to overpower ; to in- 
fluence. ; 
(1.) Glancing fire out of the iron play'd, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are /away'd. Sfenſer. 
(z.) Heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſway d 
Your majeſty's good thoughts away from me. Shak 
I took your hands; but was, indeed, 
* from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. Shaleſp. 
The only way t' improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On — falſe, and to be ſewway'd. Hudibras. 
When examining theſe matters, let not temporal and little 


advantages /away you againſt a more durable intereſt. Tillotſon. 
9 lady's mad; yet if twere fo, 
She could not ſway her houſe, command her followers, 


With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. Shakeſþ. 


The will of man is by his reaſon ſeway'd ; 

And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Shakeſþ. 
On Europe thence, and. where Rome was to fevay 

The world. | Milton's Par. Loſt. 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 

That with moiſt curb ſways the ſmooth Severn ſtream, 


Sabrina is her name. Milton. 


Taxe heed leſt paſſion ſeway 
Thy judgment to do aught, which elle free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The judgment is ſavayed by paſſion, and ſtored with lubri- 
cous opinions, inſtead of cy conceived truths. Glan ville. 
| This was the race | 
To favay the world, and land and ſea fubdzue. Dryden. 
— Witch theſe I ven, | 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſſiſting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and mens more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd ; yet thoſe I ſavay'd 
With pow'rful ſpeech : I ſpoke, and they obey'd. Dryden. 
They will do their beſt to perſuade the world that no man 
acts upon principle, that all is ſwayed by particular malice. 
D' Avenant. 


To Sway. v. 2. 1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by 
weight. 2. To have weight; to have influence. 3. To 


'bear rule ; to govern. | 
(1. ) In theſe perſonal reſpects, the balance tan on our part, 
| | Bacon. 


(2.) The example of * churches, for approbation of 
t Tt 


Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
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one thing, doth way much; but yet ſtill as having the force 


of an example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 
([.) The mind I favay by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. Shakeſþ. 


 ——- Had'it thou ſeway'd as kings ſhould do, 


They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. Shakeſp. 
Aged tyranny fways not as it hath power, but as it is ſuf- 
ered, Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


— Here thou ſhalt monarch reign ; 
There did'ſt not: there let him ſtill vigor ſway. Milton. 
Sway. 2. [from the verb.] 1. The ſwing or ſweep of a 
weapon. 2, Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
3. Weight ; preponderation ; calt of the balance. 4. 
Power; rule; dominion. 5. Influence; direction; 
weight on one ſide. | 
(1.) To ſtrike with huge two-handed ſway. Milton. 
(2.) Are not you mov'd, when all the fevay of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
3. — Expert | | 
When to advance, or and, or turn the ſavay 
Of battle. Milton. 
(4.) This fort had ſome fear that the filling up the ſeats in 
the conſiſtory, with ſo great number of laymen, was but to 
pleaſe the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own ſavay ſome what. | Hooker. 
— Only retain | 
The name and all th' addition to a king; 
The ſway, revenue, execution of th' heſt, | 
Beloved ſons, be yours. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Her father counts it dangerous 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much ſway, 
And in his wifdom haſtes our marriage, | 


To ſtop the/inundation of her tears. Shakeſp. 
Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſſors they ; np 

Each thinks a world too little for his ſway. Dryd. Auren. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear /way, 

The poſt of honour is a private tation. Addiſon's Cato. 


(5.) In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject to 


the /avay of time: other odds there was none, faving that 
ſome fell ſooner, and ſome later, from the ſoundagſs of belief. 
Hooker. 


An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the Tag of 
the deſires already within it, but frames to itſelf new defires, 


not before thought of. Sidney 
They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſweepy ſavay. _ Dryden. 


To SWEAR. vo. u. Joe: gave or auare; part. paſl. 
sworn. ¶ 5waran, Gothick ; rpenian, Saxon; srweeren, 
Dutch.] 1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power ; to utter an 


oath. 2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. . 3. To give 
evidence upon oath. 4. To obteſt the great name pro- 
fanely. 


(1.) If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or ſavear an oath 
to bind his foul with a bond, he ſhall not break his word. 


Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
And ſavage Indians ſewear by Anna's name. Tic kel. 
8 We ſhall have old favearmg 
That they did give the rings away to men: 
But we'll outface them, _ outſwear them too. Shakeſp. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 
I] dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, | 5 
Nor pluck it from his finger. Shakeſp. 
f I would have kept my word; 
But, when I /avear, it is irrevocable. Shak. Hen. VI. 


Jacob ſaid, swear to me; and he sware unto him. Gen. 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which he 
ſo eſteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he sware he had rather 


loſe all his father's images than that table. Prac bam. 
(3 — — At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To wear againſt you? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


(4.) Becavie of b ring the land mourneth. Fer. xxiii. 10. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly 
Sawear not. | 


Shateſp, King Lear. 
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None ſo nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing at religion as thoſe who have 
accuſtomed themſelves to 5wear on trifling occations. =Trllorſ, 
Hark ! the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, 
And teach the neighb'ring ecchoes how to J1wwear. > 
To SWEAR. V.@. I, To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 
adminiſtered. 2. To declare upon oath : as, he ſevere 
treaſon againſt his friend. 3. To obteſt by an oath. 
(1.) Moſes took the bones of Joſeph ; for he had ftraitly 
garn the children of Iſrael. Ex. xiii. 19. 
Swom aſhore, man, like a duck; I can ſwim like a duck, 
I'll be favors. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
F | * 
Dryden. 


And, to conceal my ſname, conceal my life. 
(3.) Now by Apollo, king, thou 5wear'ff thy gods in 


vain. 

—— O vaſſal! miſcreant ! Shakeſþ. 
Swe'arER, 2. /. [from swear,] A wretch who obteſts the 
great name wantonly and profanely. | 

And muſt they all be hang'd that ſwear and lie ? 
— Every one. | 
—— Who muſt hang them? 
— Why, the honeſt men. 
— Then the liars and gabearers are fools; for there are liars 


and sWwearers enow to beat the honeſt men and hang them up. 
tale. 


Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain ; 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe : 255 
Luſt and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain; 
But the cheap swearer through his open ſluice | 
Lets his ſoul run for nought. | Herbert. 
Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no 5xwearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverſies in law, cannot determine any 
here, where reaſon only muſt induce. Brown. 
It is the opinion of our molt refined swwearers, that the ſame 
oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently with true politeneſs, be re- 
peated above nine times in the ſame company by the ſame perſon. 
| Swwift's Polite Converſation. 
SwEaAT. 7. ſ. [ypear, Saxon; Jweet, Dutch. ] 1. The 
matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 2. La- 
bour ; toil ; drudgery. 3. Evaporation of moiſture. 
(.) Sweat is falt in taſte ; for that part of the nouriſhment 
which is freſh and ſweet, turneth into blood and fleſh ; and the 
sweat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 
Some inſenfible effluvium, exhaling out of the ſtone, comes 
to be checked and condenſed by the air on the ſuperficies of it, 
as it happens to b at on the fkins of animals. Boyle. 
| Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat. | Milton. 
When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold sweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to imart. Dryden. 
Sweat is produced by changing the balance between the fluids 
and ſolids, in which health conſiſts, fo as that projęctile motion 
of the fluids overcome the reſiſtance of the ſolids. Arbuthnot. 
42.) This painful labour of abridging was not eaſy, but a 


matter of swweat and watching. 2 . li, 26, 
3 | The field | „ 
To labour calls us, now with sweat impos'd. Milton. 
What from Johnſon's oil and eat did flow, 
0 Or what more eaſy nature did beſtow _ | 
On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear. Denham. 


(J.) Beans give in the mow; and therefore thoſe that are to 
be kept are not to be thraſhed till March, that they have had a 
thorough 5wweat in the mow. Mortimer i Huſbandry. 

To SWEAT. v. u. preterite swwet, went; particip. paſſ. 
sweaten, [from the noun.] 1. To be moiſt on the body 
with heat or labour. 2. To toil ; to labour; to drudge. 
3. To emit moiſture. ; ; 

(1.) Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, _ 
Why sweat they under burdens ? © Shak. Mer. of Ven. 
Miftreſs Page at the door, 5weating and blowing, and look- 

ing wildly, would needs ſpeak with 1055 Sbateſp. 

When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr d 
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With ſuch an agony, he sweat extremely, | To weep fame, pow'r, and wealth away: 
| 5 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, | 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and And frugal fate that guards the reſt, | 
other parts of the kingdom a diſeaſe then new; which, of the By giving, bids them live, to-day. | Fenton. 
' accidents and manner thereof they called the 5weating ſickneſs. A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a huge heap of 
5 Bacon: Henry VII. gold; but never obſerved a ſharper, who under his arm 5wept a 


3 A young tall ſquire great deal of it into his hat. Swift. 
Did from the camp at firſt before him go ; | (6.) — Their long deſcending train | 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, a | With rubies edg'd, and ſapphires 5xvept the plain. Dryden. 
STweating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight. Convley. (J.) Deſcend, ye nine; deſcend aud fing 
(2.) How the drudging = wet | The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
To earn his cream bowl duly ſet; Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
When in one night, ere glimſe of morn, And weep the founding lyre. Pope. 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. Milton. To SWEET. v. 2. 1, To paſs with violence, tumult, or 
Our author, not content to ſee ſwiftneſs. Perhaps in the firft quotation we ſhou!d read 


That others write as cureleſsly as he; | 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets eat. 
(3-) Wainſcots will 5weat ſo that they run with — | 
acon. 


Swoop. 2. To pals with pomp ; to paſs with an equal 
Wall motion, 3. To move with a long reach. | 
| acky (.) Haſte me to know it, that I with wings as ſwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 


2 ; | RR ; | May sxweep to my revenge. Shakeſp. 
In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or n bon A poor man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like a 5weeping Ei 
M the ſtool. | | : mer., which leaveth no food. | Prov. xxviil. 3. 
To SWEAT. v4. I, To emit as ſweat. 2. To make to ow ws is hor co 
ſweat. | Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhores, as (weeping from her ſource, 
(1.) Greaſe that's sweater Takes Towa. | 


. 5 Drayton. 
From the murtherer's gibbet, throw — Before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, F 


Into the flame. Shakeſp. Macbeth, Stars ſhooting through the darkneſs gild the night | 
For him the rich Arabia 5weats her gum. Dryden. With gaueeping glories and long trails of light. Dryden, 
. SWEA'TER. 2. J [rom s2veat.] One who ſweats. (2.) She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 


Swea'TY. adj. [from 5weat.] 1. Covered with ſweat ; More like an empreſs than duke Humphrey's wife. Shakeſp. 
moiſt with ſweat. 2. Conſiſting of ſweat. 3. Labo- In gentle dreams I often will be by, my 
rious ; toilſome. : | And weep along before your cloſing eye. Dtezden. 

(1.) The rabblement houted and clap'd their chop'd hands, _ (3.) Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
and threw up their 5weaty night-caps. Shakeſp. Jul. Caf. A. 5wweeping ſtroke along the crackling jaws. Dryden. 
A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought SWEEP. 7. /. (from the verb.] 1. The act of ſweeping, 
Firſt- fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. Milton. 2. The compaſs of any violent or continued motion. 
( 2.) And then, ſo nice, and fo genteel, | Violent and general deſtruction. 4. Direction of any 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel ; _ motion not rectilinear. 


No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, (2.) A door drags when by its ill hanging on its hinges, or 
No noiſome whiffs, or 5weaty ſtreams. Swift, by the ill boarding of the room the bottom edge of the door 


(3.) „- Thoſe who labour | | rides in its 7weep upon the floor. Maxon s Mech. Exer. 
The weaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, A torrent ſwell d | 


Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden gleening armour, With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 


Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. Prior, Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
To SWEEP. v. a, [rpapan, Saxon.] 1. To drive away Within its 5wweep, trees, houſes, men. Phil; x, 
with a beſom. 2. To clean with a beſom. 3. To carry (3-) In countries ſubje& to great epidemical guveps, men 
with pomp. 4. To drive or carry off with celerity and ma live very long; but where the proportion of the chronicsl 
violence. 5. To paſs over with celerity and force. 6. diem per in great, it 1s not likely to be fo. Grauzt. 


(4-) Having made one inciſion a little circularly, begin a ſe- 


To rub over. 7. To ftrike with a long ſtroke. 


(2.) What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if ſhe loſe one, cond, bringing it with an oppoſite 52veeþ to meer the other. 
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doth not voy the * and ſeek diligently till 1 42 SWE E'PE N. u. J. [from &wcep.] One that ſweeps. | 1 
(3.) Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, W 1. /. from Sweep. | 'That which 1s {wept | 2 
| veep al is tail, „„ WWD . 4 
And, like , pencock, awry eng * _ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 4 arg th this one broomſtick ane the ſcene, covered with duſt, a 
1 ough the sweepings of the fineſt lady s chamber, we ſhould | 
With barefac'd A h A from my light, _ deſpiſe its vanity, . 5 Swift, 1 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not. Shakeſd. SWEE'PNET. 2. J. [swweep and net.] A net that takes in a * 
The river of Kiſhon 5awept them away Fudges, v. great compaſls. | | 1 
The bluſtering winds ſtriving for victory, J2vept the ſnow She was a sweepnet for the Spaniſh ſhips, which happily fell 9 
rom off the tops of thoſe high mountains, and caſt it down into her net. Camden. 1 
unto the plains in ſuch abundance, that the 2 — 55. SWEE PSTAKE. 7. /. [sweep and ffate.] A man that wins ko 
buried alive. I | olles's Hiſtory. all. | PE 1 
: Flying bullets now | Is't writ in your revenge, 3 
To execute his rage appear too flow ; That ſweepflake you will draw both fiend and foe, | & 
They miſs or weep but common fouls away e eee Shakeſp, i 
For ſuch a loſs am his life muſt pay. Waller. SwEE'PY. adj. [from wee p.] Paſſing with great ſpeed and i s 
. looking is the = of 4362 pM "FA D violence over a great compaſs at once. 5 I 
C „„ 1 
| J e branches bend before their 57veeþy lway. ryden. 1 
bane df 2p 5. — L ns da eee Dryden. SwEET. adj. | rpete, Saxon; gcet, Dutch. ] 1. Pleaſing to 
To Pg hear ridge, and sweeps me off like rubbiſh ? any ſenſe. 2. Luſcious to the taſte. 3. Fragrant to the 
? | Dryden, ſmell. 4. Melodious to the ear. 1 Pleaſing to the eye. 
Fool !. time no change of motion knows ; 6. Not falt. 7. Not four. 8. Mild; fok ; gentle. 


: With equal ſpeed the torrent flows | T1703. 
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9. Grateful ; pleaſing. 


as, that meat is ſweet. 
(1.) Sweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt every 
ſenſe: ſugar 1s y «cy but . hath not the ſame ſweetneſs as mu- 
tick ; nor hath muſick the ſweetneſs of a roſe, and a ſweet 
proſpect differs from them all: nor yet have any of theſe the 
ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counſel, or meditation hath ; yet 
the royal Pſalmiſt faith of a man, we took ſweet counſel toge- 
ther; and of God, my meditation of him ſhall be ſweet. 


Watts. 
(2.) This honey taſted ſtill is ever ſcweet. Dawes. 

(3.) Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging -e et. Shakeſp. 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breatheth a 
fexeet ſmell ; for that this happeneth but in certain matters 
which have ſome ſweetneſs which the dew of the rainbow draweth 
forth. Bacon. 


Shred very ſmall with thime ſeweet-margory and a little winter 


lavoury. 


 Walton's Ang ler. 
The balmy zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, 


Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath. Pape. 
The ſtreets with treble voices ring, 
To ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring; | 
Saweet-ſmelling flow'rs, and elders early bud. Gay. 
Milton. 


(4.) The dulcimer, all organs of 1 ſtop. 


Her ſpeech is grac'd with ſweeter found 


10. Not ſtale; not ſtinking: 
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To interrupt the faveet of life. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood "- 

Have taſted vengeance, and the s of blood, 

Speak. Dryden's An, 


Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wite, | 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life ? | Dryden. 
We have ſo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 

extinguithes all our pleaſures; a little bitter mingled in our cup 
leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. | | Locke. 

Love had ordain'd that it was Abra's turn 
To mix the ſaveets, and miniſter the urn. Prior, 

(2.) —— Sweet ! leave me here a while, 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with _ 

— Wherefore frowns my ſweet ? 
Have I too long been abſent from theſe lips? 

(3.) —— As in perfumes, _ 

'Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 
Nor this part muſick or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſwect. 
| Flowers 
Innumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſweets from th' odoriferous pavement. Prior. 


| Shateſs. 
Ben. Jobnſ. 


Dryden. 


SwEE'TBREAD. 2. ſ. The pancreas of the calf. 


Than in another's ſong is found. Waller. Never tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy digeſture, as 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear veal, pullets, or ſweetbreads. Harvey on Conſumptions, 

A fweeter muſick than their own to hear; Saweetbread and collops were with ſkewers prick'd 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, | About the fides; imbibing what they deck'd. Dryden. 

Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no more. Pope. When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember your ſweetheart 
( 5.) —— Heav'n bleſs thee! the butler loves a ſweetbread. | Sqwift. 

Thou haſt the ſaveeteft face I ever look'd on. Shakeſp 


he” 1 . | | . | | 
(6.) The _—_ an egg, or blood mingled with ſalt water Swer'rBRIAR. #. , meet and 6riar.] A fragrant 


gathers the ſaltneſs, and maketh the water feveeter; this may be 
by adheſion. | Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
— The fails drop with rain, | | 
| Saveet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 
(.) Tune changeth fruits from more ſour to more ſaveet ; 
but contrariwiſe liquors, eyen thoſe that are of the juice of fruit, 
from more ſweet to more ſour. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer than thoſe whoſe fruit is 
feweet. : | Bacon. 
When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, and the acids 
in conjunction with the metal act after a different manner, fo 
that the compound has a different taſte, much milder than before, 
and ſometimes a ſweet one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to 
the metallick particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity. 


: | Newton's Optichs, 
1.8.) ——— Let me report to him | 
Your ſweet dependency, and you ſhall find 


A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs. 
The Pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding sweet influence. | Milton. 


Mercy has, could mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 
No ſaweeter look than this propitious queen. Walker. 
(9.) Nothing ſo faveete is as our countrie's earth, 
And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth, Chapm. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 
— - EFuryalus, — | 
Than whom the Trojan hoſt | 
Noo fairer face or faweeter air could boaſt. 
SWEET. 7. /. 
word of endearment. 
(1.) —— Pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick | 
The faveet which is their poiſon. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemiſphere, 
As E the center of 2 ſwveets met here 
If ev'ry ſweet and ev 
Muſt a Law that forfaken — 
— Hail! wedded love, | 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtick feveets 
— "Taught to live 


The eaſieſt way; nor with perplexing thoughts 


Dryden's Ex. 
r. Sweetneſs; ſomething pleaſing. 2. A 


3. A perfume. 


Ben. Johnſon. 
Carew. 


To SWEE'TEN. v. à. [from uber.] 


| bia will not s4veeter this little hand. 


Sbaleſp. 


freſh waters falling into the main ſea ; the ſea ſ 


ſhrub. . 
For March come violets and peach - tree in bloſſom, the cor- 


nelian- tree in bloſſom, and ſueetbriar. Bacon. 
Swee'TBROOM. . / grica, Lat.] An herb. Ainfw. 
SwEE'TCICELY. . /. [myrrhus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


1. To make ſweet. 
2. To make mild or kind. 3. To make leſs painful. 
4. To palliate; to reconcile. Fr To make grateful or 
pleaſing. 6. To ſoften ; to make delicate. | 

(1.) The world the garden is, ſhe is the flow'r . 

That s4veztens all the place; the is the gueſt 
Of rareſt ice. 3 Sidney. 
Here is the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the perfumes of Ara- 

Shakeſp. 

Give me an ounce of civet to ſweeter my imagination, 


: Shakeſp. King Lear. 
With faireſt flow'rs Fidele, | 
Tu faveeten thy fad grave.  Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
e humbly minded, know your poſt ; | 
Saweeten your tea, and watch your toalt. Swift. 
(2.) All kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a temper, as rivers of 
lows them all, 


but is not changed or ſweetened by them. South. 
Devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his mind, ſaveetens his 
temper, and makes every thing that comes from him inſtructive, 
amiable, and affecting. Law. 
(3-) She the ſweetneſs of my heart, even feceetens the death 


which her ſweetneſs brought upon me. Sidney. 
Thou ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs ſex from harms, 
And ſhe thy cares will sweetex with her charms. Dryden. 


Intereſt of ſtate and change of circumſtances may have 


5weetened theſe reflections to the politer ſort, but impreſſions are 
not ſo eaſily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. Addiſon. 
Thy mercy gert ned ev ry ſoil, i; OM 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe ; 
The hoary Alpin hills it warm'd, 
And ſrooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Addiſon, Spect᷑ator. 


(4.) Theſe leflons may be gilt and 5weete- ed as we order pills 

and poti ſo as to take off the diſguſt of the remedy. L'Efrr. 
(5.) —— I would have my love N 

Angry ſometimes, to 5xveeten off the reſt ; 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 


% 


E 
6.) Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ſtrength 
he — to his figures, and by Anois by lights 
ſhadows, and melting them into each other ſo happily, that they 
are even imperceptible. Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
TaSwee'reN. v. w ſweet. | 
Where a w bitten in a grape, or fruit, it will 
mueeten Wap ah Bachs Nat. Hiſt. 
 Swee'Texnes. =. . [from eeten.] 1. One that palli- 
gates; one that repreſents things tenderly. 2. That which 
contemporates acrimony. 
(x.) But you who, till your fortune's made, 
Muſt be a ue ,t ner by your trade, 
Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 
Thoſe ſofteners, sweeteners, and compounders, ſhake their 
heads fo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift. 
(2.) Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-ſhells, 
are preſcribed as 5veeteners of any ſharp humours. Temple. 
SwEEe'THEART, #. / | sweet and heart. ] A lover or 
miſtreſs, | | 


Miſtreſs, retire yourſelf 
Into ſome covert; take your 5weethearts 


And pluck o'er your brows. * Shakeſþ. 
Sweetheart, your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any 
_ role.” | Shakeſp. 


One thing, eaveetheart, I will aſk, | 
Cleaveland. 


Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying ; ſhe had newly 
parted with her 5weetheart. | L'Eſtrange. 
She interprets all your dreams for theſe, | 

Foretells th eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And ſees a cu e theart in the ſacrifice. Dryden's Juv. 


Swze'TING, 2. . | from sweer. ] 1. A ſweet luſcious 
apple. 2. A word of endearment. 
17 A child will chuſe a sweeting becauſe it is preſently fair 
and pleaſant, and refuſe a runnet, becauſe it is then green, hard 
and four. T : 8 Aſcham i Schoolmaſter. 
2.) no pretty Sweeling ; - | 
On 1 js, in lovers DENG Shakeſp. 
SwEE'TiSH. adj. [from met.] Somewhat ſweet, 
They eſteemed that blood pituitous na 
ed with an exceeding quantity of Jweet:/h chyle. Floyer. 
SwEE'TLY. adv. [from Wwee?.] In a ſweet manner; with 
ſweetneſs. 
The beſt wine for my beloved goeth down ſweetly. Cant. 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look; | 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and foften'd all he ſpoke. Dryd. 
No poet ever fweetly ſung, | 
Unleſs he were like Phcebus young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir d to rhyme, 8 
Unleſs like Venus in her prime. — Swift. 
Swee'TMEAT. 2. [sweet and meat.] Delicacies made 
of fruits preſerved with ſugar. 


uy returned. 5 Sidney. 
hy all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and ſweetmeats to digeſt. Dryden. 
There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill ſorted ; whole pyra- 


for men. Dryden. 
Make tranſparent ſwweetmeats truly nice, 
With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. 
If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you purchaſe hig 
2 giving him a leſs hurtful ſaveetmeat : this may preſei ve 
his health, but ſpoils his mind. Locke. 
At a lordsmayor's feaſt, the /weetmeats do not make appear- 
ance till people are cloyed with beef and mutton. Addiſon. 
They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeſſor, who always ftands by, will not ſuffer them to 
eetmeats.  Savift. 

8 


bring any preſents of toys or ſw 8 


wes'Twess. 2. / [from Jweet.) The 
ſweet in any of its ſenſes; fragrance ; melody; luſci- 
ouſneſs ; deliciouſneſs.; agreeableneſs ; delightfulneſs ; 
gentleneſs of manners; mildneſs of aſpect. | 


= 
— 


ly, which abound- 


Mopſa, as glad as of ſweetmeats to go of ſuch an errand, 


mids of ſweetmeats for boys and women, but little ſolid meat 


King's Cookery. 


S W E 
She the fauveetneſs of my heart, even ſweetening the death 
which her ſereetneſs brought upon me. Fidney. 


The right form, the true figure, the natural colour that is fit 
and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a woman, to 
the sweetne/s of a young babe. | Aſcbam. 
— Q our lives sweetneſs ! | | 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a ſweet 
ſmell: for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have in 
themſelves ſome 5weetneſs, which the gentle dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. | Bacon, 
His sweetneſs of carriage is very particularly remembered by 
his contemporaries. 5 Fell, 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With Jaueetneſs not to be expreſt in-profe. 


to be made in du e ] as in that of ſugar and that of honey. 
j | Dryden. 
This old man's talk, though honey flow'd | 
In every word, would now loſe all its sweetneſs. Addiſon. 
Praiſe the eaſy vigonr of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength aad Waller's sweetneſs join. Pofe. 
A man of good education, excellent underſtanding, and exact 


taſte ; theſe qualities are adorned with great modeſty and a moſt 
Saif. 


amiable eveetneſs of temper. 


SWEETWILLIAM. 5 n. f, Tarmeria, Lat.] Plants. A ſpe- 
SWEETWILLOW. cies of gilliflowers. 
SWEETW1'LLOW. #. / Gale or Dutch myrtle. 


To SWELL, v. 2. participle paſſ. wollen. [ppellan, Saxon; 
wellen, Dutch.] 1. To grow bigger ; to grow turgid ; 
to extend the parts. 2. To tumify by obſtruction. 3. 
To be exaſperated. 4. To look be. 5. To be turgid, 
Uſed of ſtyle. 6. To protuberate. 7. To riſe into ar- 
rogance ; to be elated. 8. To be inflated with anger. 
9. To grow upon the view. 10. It implies commonly a 
notion of ſomething wrong. | 
_ (r.) Propitious Tyber ſmooth'd his wat'ry way, 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ſtood, 
A gentle Selling and a peaceful flood.  Dryden's Zn. 
hs Strangely viſited people, 
All won and ulc'rous; pitiful to the eye, Ew. 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Sol n is his breaſt; his inward pains encreaſe, De 
All means are us'd, and all without (ucceſs. Dryden. 
(.) My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their g elling griefs. Shakeſþ. 
(4.) Here he comes, swelling like a — Shak. 
(5-) Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor, 
Forget their 5welling and gigantick words. Rofcommon. 
(6.) This iniquity thall be as a breach: ready to fall, auelling 
out in a high wall. Jaiab, xxx. 13. 
(7.) In all things elſe above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet sxrel/s not into ſtate. Dryden, 
* I will help every one from him that 5avelleth agaigſt him, 
and will ſet him at reſt. 
We have made peace of enmity 
Between theſe 5wel/izg wrong - incenſed peers. Shakeſþ. 
I ̃ be hearts of princes kits obedience, | 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits 
They r well and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shatefp.. 
(9.) O for a mule of fire, that would aſcend | 
The brighteſt heaven of invention ! | 
A kingdom for a ſtage, gon to act, 


* 


And monarchs to behold the sxve/ling ſcene. Shakeſ7, 
(10.) — Vour youth admires | 

The throws and gabellings of a Roman ſoul, 

Cato's bold flights, th' extravagance of virtue, Addis. 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault. Aa. 


To SWELL, v. a. 1. To cauſe to riſe or encreſe; t 
tumid. 2. To aggravate ; to heighten, 3. To ra. 
arrogance, 


Roſcommon. 
Suppoſe two authors equally ſweet, there is a great diſtinction | 
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S W E 


(1.) Wind, blow the earth into the ſea, 


Or bell the curled waters bove the main.  Shakeſ). 
You who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain, 
And you who wel! thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain. Dryden. 


(2.) It is low ebb with his accuſer, when ſuch peccadillos are 
put to #wwe/l the charge. Atterbury, 
(3.) All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natural cauſes, 
which have uſually attended kingdoms 5zvo/en with long plenty, 
pride, and excels. Clarendon. 
The king of men, who s4wwoln with pride, 
Refus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny'd. 
SWELL. x. . | from the verb.] Extention of 
- The ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the gabell at full of tide, 98 
And neither way inclines. Sbateſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
SweE'LLING. #. /. [from 5srvell.] 1. Morbid tumour. 2. 
Protuberance ; prominence. 3. Effort ſor a vent. 

(1.) There is not a chronical Aifcaſe that more frequently in- 
troduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing of, than ſtrumous or 
icrophulous 5avellings or ulcers. Bl:ckmore. 

(2.) The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but have 
many cavities and (xvellings, which, how ſhallow foever, do a 
little vary the thicknels of the plate. Newton's Opticks. 

( 3.) My heart was torn in pieces to fee the huſband ſuppreſ- 
ling and keeping down the 5xvellzngs of his grief. Tatler. 


Dryden. 
bulk. . 


To SW: LT. v. 2. To break out in ſweat, if that be the 


meaning. | | 
Chearful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his body 54velt. 
| | Shenſer's Fairy Queen. 
To SWE'LTER, v. 3. [This is ſappoſcd to be corrupted 
from tultry.] To be pained with heat, 
Tf the ſun's excecſhye heat 
Makes our bodies swelter, 
To an oſier hedve we get 
For a friendly ſhelter ; 
There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath, | _ Chalktkil. 
To SWE'LTER. v.& To parch, or dry up with heat. 
-Some would always have long nights and ſhort days; others 
again long days and ſhort nights; one climate would be ſcorched 
and 5weltered with everlaſting dog-days, while an eternal De- 
cember blaſted another. | Bentley's Sermons. 
SwE'LTiY. adj. [from swweſter.] Suffocating with heat. 
SwePT., The participle and preterite of «weep. 
To SWERVD. v. 2. 
SwauD.] | | | 
The clays that are long in ſawerding, and little ſubje& to 
weeds, are the beſt land for clover. Mortiner. 
To SwE RVE. v. n. [wer ven, Saxon and Dutch.] 1. To 
wander; to rove. 2. To deviate; to depart from rule, 
cuſtom or duty. 3. To ply; to bend. 4. [I know not 
whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 
(.) A maid thitherward did run, 


To catch her ſparrow which from her did ſwwerve. Sidney. 
The ſawverving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
 Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail. Dryden. 


(2.) That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
ſcwerwing obſerve, is a Jaw celeſtial and heavenly. 
Howſoever b r wings are now and then incident into the 
courſe of nature, nevertheleſs ſo conſtantly the laws of nature 


are by natural agents obſerved, that no man denieth but thoſe 


things which nature worketh are wrought always, or for the 
moſt par: after one and the ſame manner, Hooker, 
The ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet I ſwerve not 
from thy commandments. - Common Prayer. 
Were I the faireſt youth 
That ever made the eye were. Shakeſd. 


There is a protection very juſt which princes owe to their ſer - 


vants, when, in obedience to their juſt commands, upon extra- 


ordinary occaſions, in the execution of their truſts, they ſewerve 
from the ſtrict letter of the l. Clarendon. 


SWIFT. adj. [ryipr, Saxon. 


To breed a green turf, [ See To 


Hooker. a 


SW 1. | 

Till then his majeſty had not in the leaſt ſeverwed from that 
act of parliament. Clarendon. 
Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and ſcuerviag 
in the creature, would immediately follow. Hakewill, 
Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſwwerve. Milton. 
Many who, through the contayion of ill example, ſtuerœe 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would upon 
ſuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with them. 


Atterbury's Sermons. 
( 3.) Now their miahtieſt quell'd, the battle avere'd 


With many an-inroad gor'd. Milton. 
(4+) Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 
Upon the topmoſt branch, the tree was high, | 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I frverv'd. Dryden. 

| She fled, returning by the way ſhe went, | 
And ter vd along her bow with ſwift aſcent. Dryden. 


1. Moving far in a ſhort 
time; quick; fleet; ſpeely ; nimble ; rapid. 2. 
Ready. "Bp | 

| (1.) Thou art fo far before, 

That /wwifteft wing of recompence is flow | 
To overtake thee. _ _ Shakeſp. 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs tay is numb, | 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, | 
STwift-winged with deſire to get a grave. Shakeſp. 
Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of lions, and as 
ſwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chron. xii. 8. 
We imitate and practiſe to make fewifter motions than any 
out of other muſkets. Bacon. 
To him with ſwift aſcent he up return d. Milton. 
Things that move fo ſcwiſt as not to affect the ſenſes diſtinct- 
ly, with ſeveral nw N diſtances of their motion, and 
ſo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not perceived to 
move. Locke. 
It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſcency, which 
they, being ſolid bodies, would contract from any /awift motion. 


Ray. 
Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high , 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; 
So the dull eel moyes nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſw⅛ift fin'd racers of the flood. 
Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, 
While preſent, too ſevere for human fight, _ | 
Nor ſtaying longer than one ſcwift-wing'd night. Prior, 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the ſwwift-. 


Dorſet. 


footed martin purſued him. | Arbutbnot. 
| There too my ſon,. ah once my beſt delight, 
Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Oadyſ. 


 Sawift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin d. 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float 2 the wind. Pape. 


(2.) Let every man be ſwift to hear, flow to ſpeak. 
5 a. i. 19. 
To miſchief fevif. 2 Mi ha. 


Swirr. 2. /. The current of a ſtream, | : 
He can live in the ſtrongeſt its of the water. Walton. 
Sw1FT. 3. /. [from the quickneſs of their flight; apas.] 
A bird like a ſwallow ; a martin. 
Sawifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, and their 
toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Derham. 
Swi'FTLY. adv. 3 ab,t.] Fleetly ; rapidly; nim- 
bly ; with celerity ; with velocity. 
Theſe move ſwijily, and at great diſtance ; but then they re- 
2 a medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is eaſily 
| 1 1 PA == Nat. Hijt. 
'd with t , we (li i | 
And ſee the dangers _— RED 82 
In decent order they advance to light; 
Let then too ſwiftly fleet by human Goh, 
And, meditate too foon their everlaſting flight. Prior. 
Swr'rTNESs. . , | from swift. } Speed; nimbleneſs ; 
rapidity z quickneſs ; velocity; celerity. 
— — pet hin > th upon, 
Be ſoon col „ and all things | Th 
That may with reaſonable dae alt 
More feathers to our wings. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Dryden. 
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— We may outrun | 
By violent ſaviftneſs that which we run at; 


And loſe by over-rnnning. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


Speed to deſcribe whole /wiftieſs number tails, Milton. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe | 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their ui lent. Denham. 


Buch is the mighty /avi/tzeſs of your mind, | 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. Dryden. 
To Swis, v. #. (swiga, [f{landick.] To drink by large 
draughts, 
To SWILL. v. a. [ryilzan, Saxon] 1. To drink luxuri- 
ouſly and gro'sly. 2, To waſh; to drench. 3. To ine- 
briate ; to ſwell with plenitude. | 
(1.) The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruittul vines, 


Sxwills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough 


In your embowel'd boſoms. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
The moſt common of theſe cauſes are an hereditary diſpoſition, 
and ſilling down great quantities of cold liquors. Arb. 
Buch is the poet, freſh in pay, 
The third night's profits of his play; 
His morning draughts till noon can fall, 
Among his brethren of the quill, _ 
(2.) As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded bale, 
Sauill d with the wild and waſteful ocean. 
With that a German oft has wild his throat, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beſtow' d 


Swift. 


 Shakeſp 


The generous rummer. Philips. 
(4.) fl ſhould be loth | 

To meet the rudeneſs and ſui//'d inſolence 

Of ſuch late waſſailers. Milton, 


He drinks a ſcwilling draught ; and lin'd within, 
Will ſupple in the bath his ourward ſkin. — Dryden. 
SWILL. #, /. {from the verb] Drink, luxuriouſly poured 
down. ET 
Give ſwine ſuch fawill as you have. | Mortimer. 
Thus as they ſwim in Larter fevill, the talk | 
Reels faſt from theme to theme. Thomſon. 
Swr'LLER. 2. . [from swill.) A luxurious drinker, 
To SWIM. wv. 2. Preterite ram, /wom, or ſwun. 
(rpimman, Saxon; /wermer, Dutch ] 1. To float on 
the water; not to fink, 2. To move progreſſively in the 
water by the motion of the limbs, 3. To be conveyed 
by the ſtream. 4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy 


ed. 7, To have abuacance of any quality-; to flow in 
any thing. „ hs $92 + - 
(1.) I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a gondola. Shak, 
We have ſhips and boats for going under water, and brook- 
ing of ſeas ; alſo ſeuimming-girdles and 8 Bacon. 
(2.) Leap in with me into this angry 0 | 
And ſwim to yonder point. Shakeſp. Jul. Caf. 
have ventur'd, "54 
Like little wanton boys that ſavzm on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory: 5 
But far beyond my depth. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, leſt any of 
them ſhould ſwim out and eſcape. Acts, xxvii. 42. 
I be reſt driven into the lake, where ſeeking to fave their lives 
by ſauimming *. w__- 2 in coming to ** 2 Spaniſh 
„ or elſe in their ſrwimming ſh uebuſiers. 
Animals 5wvim in the ſame manner as they go, and need no 
ether way of motion for natation in the water, than for pro- 
npon the land. (Brown's Vuls. Err 


The frighted wolf now 1wims among the 
The low lion wanders in the deep; * 
The ſtag 5wims faſter than he ran before. 
Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the ſhore, 
The ready Nereids heard and 5xwam before, 
To ſuiooth the ſeas. | 


To SWIM. v. a. 


"" Swim. . /. [from the verb.] The bladder of fiſhes by 


Sw1'MMER. z. /. [from ſwim.) 


Sw1'MMINGLY. adv. {from ming] Smoothly ; with- 
motion. 5. To be dizzy ; to be vertiginous 6. To be float- | 


SWINE. 2. /. [xpin, Saxon; fwyr, Dutch. It is probably 


| ſtupidity and naſtineſs. 


| O monſtrous beaſt! how like a 52vz:e he lies! Shakeſþ. 
He will be'swwine drunk; and in his fleep he does little harm, 

| fave to his bedcloaths. Shakeſp. 
Now I fat his swine, for others cheere. Cha man. 


SWINEBREAD. 2. [ cyclaminus. | A kind of plant; 
_ rruffles, 


1 = Sw1'v EGRASS. 7. /. [ centinodir, Lat.] 
Dryden. SWI NEH E RD. 2. / [rpin and Pynd, Saxon,] A keeper of 
ho 


Dryden, 


3 


( 3.) With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
thoſe who would ſoon drown them, if they refuſed to J2vim 
down the popular ſtream with them. King Charles. 

I 5va with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

| Dryden. 
| (4+) She with pretty and with 5wwimming gate 

Following, her womb then rich with my young ſquire 

Would imitate. Shakeſp. 

A. hovering miſt came uimming o'er his fight, 

And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. 

My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 

Priefts, altars, victims swam before my fight ! 

The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 

And o'er his eye-balls /xvun the ſhades of night. Pope. 

(F.) I am taken with a grievous 5wimming in my head, and 
ſuch a miſt before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor ſee. 

| | Dryaen. 

(6.) When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
vim in rain, and all nature wears a lowring countenance, I 
withdraw myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes into the viſio- 
nary worlds of art. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows wm. Thomſon. 

(7. They now 5wim in joy, 

Ere long to ſwimat large, and laugh | for which 

The world a world of tezrs muſt weep. 

To paſs by ſwimming. 
Sometimes he thought to 5ww7m2 the ſtormy main, 
By ſtretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. 


Dryden. 
Smith. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
which they are ſupported in the water. 
The braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, in contract- 
ing the rim, and thereby transfuſing the air out of one blad- 
der into another, or diſcharging it from them both. Grew, 
1. One who ſwims. 2. 
The fwvimmer is ſituated in the fore legs of a horſe, above 
the knees, and upon the infide, and almoſt upon the 
back parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham. 
this part 1s without hair, and reſembles a piece of hard 
dry horn. Farrier's Die. 
(r.) Birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as 5wimmers do 
in a deep water. | Bacon. 
Latiroftrous and flat billed birds, being generally ſwimmers, 
the organ is wiſely contrived for action. | Brown, 
life is oft preſerv'd 
By the bold mer, in the ſwift illapſe | 
Of accident diſaſtrous. | Thomſon, 


out obſtruction. A low word. 


John 'got on the battlements, and called to Nick, I hope the 
cauſe goes on auimmingly. Arbuthnot. 


the plural of ſome old word, and is now the fame in both 
numbers.) A hog ; a pig. A ereature remarkable for 


——  — Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the ſun ? whole charmed cup 
Whoever taſted, loft his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a groveling uine. Milton. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, 
and all below gabine, had it been murder to deſtroy it? Locke, 
Ho inſtinct varies in the grov'ling swine, | 


Compar d, half reas'ning elephant, with thine |! Pose. 


| Bailey. 
An herb. 


There ru ineberd, that keepeth the hog. Tuſſer. 
The whole interview between Ulyſſes and Eumeus has fallen 


PS W. 1 


into ridicule : Eumeus has been judged to be of the ſame rank 
and condition with our modern swizeherds. Broome. 
SWI VE Ir E. 2. f. [ tur dur iliacus.) A bird of the thruſh 
am... Bailey. 
To SWING. v. n. [rpingan, Saxon.] 1. To wave to and 
fro hanging looſely, 2. To fly backward and forward on 
a rope. | | 
(15 I tried if a pendulum would gang faſter, or continue 
Swinging longer in our receiver, in caſe of exſuction of the 
air, than otherwiſe. Boyle. 
If the coach ywang but the leaſt to one fide, ſhe uſed to 
fhriek ſo loud, that all concluded ſhe was overturned. Arbuth. 
Jack hath hanged himſelf : let us go ſee how he dings. Arb. 
When the 54viznging ſigns your ears offend 
With creaking noiſe, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 
To SwinG., wv. a. preterite fwang, froung. 1. To make 
to play looſely on a ſtring. 2. To whirl round in the air. 
3. To wave looſely, | 
« (2.) —— His ſword prepar'd, | 
He ſwwarg about his head, and cut the winds. Shakeſp. 
Take bottles and sxving them: fill not the bottles full, but 
Jeave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 
Swinging a red=hot iron about, or faſtening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will ſooner grow cold. Brown. 
Sawing thee in the air, then daſh thee down, 
To th' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter'd fides. 
(3-) If one approach to dare his force, | 
He bing, his tail, and ſwiftly turns him round. Dryden. 
SwinG, =. /. [from the verb.] 1. Motion of any thing 
hanging looſely. 2. A line on which any thing hangs 
looſe. 3. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 
4. Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty ; abandonment to any 
motive, 5. Unreſtrained tendency. | 
(I.) In caſting of any thing, the arms, to make a greater 
ſwing, are firſt caſt backward. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Men uſe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if any one ſhould aſk how he cer- 
tainly knows that the two ſucceſſive 5wwings of a pendulum are 


Milton. 


equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him. Locke. 
(3-) The ram that batters down the wall, | 
For the great 5wing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
Shakeſpeare. 


In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, like the 
eat wheels of heaven, we're to obſerve two circles, that, 


while we are daily carried about, and whirled on by the swing 75 
of the one, we may maintain a natural and proper 
Browns. 
The deſcending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that 
mechanical account Carteſius pretends, namely, the ſtrong - 


and rapt 
courſe in the ſober wheel of the other. | 


Swing of the more ſolid globuli that overflow it. More. 
(4. Facts unjuſt 
Commit, even to the full ig of his luſt. Chapman. 
Take thy swing ; | | Pp 
For not to take, is but the ſelf- ſame thing. Dryaez. 


Theſe exuberant 
him leiſure to c6ntrive and with full mw:ng purſue his follies. 
v4 | W; 


dodabard. 


To SWI VOLE. v. 2. [from — 


| uctions only excited and fomented his 
luſts; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave 


1 1 
whip ; to baſtinade; to puniſh. 2. To move as a laſh. 
Not in uſe. | CESS 
(..) Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, you ſwing'd 
me for my love, which * me the bolder to chide you for 
your's. bHSbaleſp. Two Gent. of Veroua. 
This very reverend letcher, quite worn out 

With rheumatiſins, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dod. jun. Juv, 

The printer brought along with him a bundle of thoſe papers, 
which, in the phraſe of the whig-coffeehouſes, have ſwinged off 


the Examiner. Swift. 
(2.) He, wroth to ſee his kingdom fail, 
Milton. 


Swwinges the ſcaly horror of his folded tail. 


SWINGE. #. f. [from the verb] A ſway ; a ſweep of any 


thing in motion. Not in uſe. 


The ſhallow water doth her force infringe, 


inge. 


And renders vain her tail's impetuous fn Waller. 


Swi'NnGEBUCKLER. #./. { feinge and buckler.] A bully ; 


a man who pretends to feats of arms, 


You had not four ſuch 5wingebucklers in all the inns of court 
Shahkeſp. H. IV. 


again. 
Swi'NGER. #. . [from ing.] He who ſwings ; a hur- 


ler. 


Sw1'NnGING. adj. [from ſwinge.] Great ; huge. A low 


word. 
The countryman ſeeing the lion diſarmed, with a s2vinging 
cudgel broke off the match. L' Eflrange. 
A. good 5wingins ſum of John's readieſt caſh went towards 
building of Hocus's country-houſe. Arbuthnct. 


Sw1'NGINGLY, adv. {from fwinging, or fwinge.] Valtly ; 


. ES ; 
Henceforward he'll print neither pamphlets nor linen, 

And, if ſwearing can do't, ſhall be 5wizgingly maul d. 

f | Swift. 
1. To dangle; to 


wave hanging. 2. To ſwing in pleaſure. 


Sw1'NISH. adj. (from fwine.] Befitting ſwine ; reſem- 


bling _ z groſs ; brutal. 
clepe us drunkards, and with 5xr:1/þ phraſe | 

Soil our a. + a : Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
— — Swinf glutton 
e er looks to Heav n amidſt 


RE Milton. 
SWI N Ek. v. 2. (ryincan, Saxon.] To labour; to toil ; 


Riches, renown, and principality, 
For which men uint and fweat inceſſantly. 
For they do 5wwink and ſweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 
To Swinx. v. a. To overlabour. Obſolete. 
The labour d ox | 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 

And the -in d hedger at his ſupper fat. Milton. 
Swank. 3. /. [rpinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil ; drudgery. 
Obſolete. . e 

Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 


Spenſer, 
Spenſer ; 


Let them all take their 5wving Ho great ſport they gaynen with little jswinke ? Spenſer. 
To pillage the king, | — Thou's but a lazy loorde, 5 
get a blue ribband inſtead of a ſtring.  FSavift. And rekes much of thy 5winke. | | Spenſer, 
(5.) Where the Jawing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, SWITCH. z. /. A ſmall flexible twig. | 
laugh, and lie luſtily at other mens liking. Aſcb. Schoolm. Fetch me a dozen crabtree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; thefe 
| Thoſe that are fo perſuaded, deſire to be wiſe in a way that are but witches. I = __ Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
will gratify their appetites, and ſo give up themſelves to the — When a circle the wriſt 
swing of their unbounded propenſions. Glanville. Is made by beagle exorciſt, | | 
Hudibras. 


Were it not for theſe, civil government were not able to ſtand 
before ithe prevailing ing of corrupt nature, which _ 
„ SWINGE. v. a. [rpinzan, Saxon. The g in this word 


and all its derivatives, ſounds as in gem, giant.) 1. To To SwiTCH. v. @. 


know no honeſty but advantage. 


The body feels the ſpur and witch. 
itania; the fifth medal, leads a horſe with ſome- 


M | 
| 50 # WE; ons 
[from the noun.] To laſh ; to jerk. 


 Swo'LLen. 


3 


— Lay thy bridle's weight 

Moſt of thy left fide ; thy right horſe then gute hing, all 

thy throat 

| Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the reign let 
float. | Chapman's Iliad. 

SWI VIEL. #. /. Something fixed in another body io as to 
turn round in it. 

Swo'BBt n. . /. [See SwaBBrn,] 1. A ſweeper of the 
deck. 2. Four privileged cards that are only inciden- 
tally uſed in betting at the game of whiſt. 

(r.) Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
On a brown george with louſy ſwobbers fed. Dryden. 
(2.) The clergyman uſed to play at whiſt and fwobbers : 
playing now then a ſober game at whiſt for paſtime, it might be 
pardoned ; but he could not digeſt thoſe wicked fewobbers. Sw. 


SWOLN. F The participle paſſive of /zell. 


Unto his aid ſhe haſtily did draw | 
Her dreadful beaſt, who, ſwwobr with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud preſumptuous gait. Spenſer. 
When thus the gather d ſtorms of wretched love 
In my ſwoln boſom with long war had ſtrove, | 
At length they broke their bounds : at length their force 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe; 
Laid all the civil bonds of — 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. Prior. 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe principles, their 
number is already s4volz to five. Baker on Learning. 
Swom. The preterite of /avim. 
To Swoon. v. [appunan, Saxon. ] To ſuffer a ſuſpen- 
ſion of thought and ſenſation ; to faint. 
So play the fooliſh t with one that Jawoons ; 
Come all to help him, and fo ſtop the air | 
By which he ſhould revive. Shakeſp. 
| thou ſtand'ſt not i th' ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death 
more long in 1 and crueler in ſuffering, behold 
now preſently, and swwo0n for what's to come upon thee. Shak, 
We ſee the great and ſudden effect of ſmells in fetching men 
again, when they ſwwoon. | | B acon. 
e moſt in years swoor'd. firſt away for pain | 
Then, ſcarce recover d, ſpoke. 
The woman finds it all a trick, 
That he could wor when ſhe was ſick ; 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
On black-ey'd Suſan for his ſecond. l Prior. 
There appear d ſuch an ecſtacy in his action, that he ſeemed 
ready to 5woorn away in the ſurprize of joy. Tatler. 
Swoon. 7. /. [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a fainting 
ft | 4 
To Swooy. v. a. [I ſuppoſe formed from the ſound.] 1. 
To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk upon his prey. 2. 
To prey upon ; to catch up. 3. To paſs with violence. 
Not uſed. | | 
(1) A fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, the feathers of 
whoſe wings are twelve paces, can with as much eaſe 52voop up 


an elephant as our kites do a moule. | Wilkins. 
his mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
And now at laſt you came to ſ<voop it all. Dryden. 


(2.) The phyſician looks with another eye on the medicinal 
herb than the grazing ox, which ſevoops it in with the common 
graſs. 25 | Sera. Scepſ. 

I.᷑z .) The nine-ſton'd trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth entertain, 
Proud Tamer ſwoops along with ſuch a luſty train, 
As fits ſo brave a flood. ; 
dwoor. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
on his quarry. 
5 An my pi 
Did you fay all? 
What, all my pretty 
At one fell ſevoop ? 


Drayton. 
Fall of a bird of prey up- 
ones? 15 


hat, all? O hellkite! all! 
chickens and their dam, 


whole litter of cubs at a ſwoop. L Eſtrange. 


To Swoe, v. a. [Of uncertain derivation.) To change; 


to exchange one thing for another. A low word. 


- 


|  Shakeſh. Macheth. 
The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and carried away a 


S W O 
When I drove a thruſt home, he put it by, 
And cried, as in derifion, ſpare the ftripling 
Oh that inſulting word ! I would have ſwworp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To have been then a momentary man. Dryaden's Cleom. 
SWORD. ». / [rpeon>, Saxon; frocerd, Dutch.] 1. 
A weapon uſed either in cutting or thruſting ; the uſual 
weapon of fights hand to hand. 2. Deſtruction by war; 
as fire and ſeword, 3. Vengeance of juſtice. 4. Em- 
blem of authority, | i 
(1.) Old unhappy traitor, the 5xvord is out 
That muſt deſtroy thee. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Each man took his sxwword, and flew all the males, Gen. 
. }ut the word | | 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 
The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer ; nor ſtay'd, 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring ſhar'd 
All his right fide : then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd ; fo fore 
The griding s2vord with diſcontinuous wound 
Paſs'd through him. 
(2.) The sword without, and terrour within. 
3 Deut. xxxii. 25. 
(3.) Juſtice to Merit does weak aid afford, | 


Miltor. 


She quits the balance, and reſigns the ſcword. Dryden, 
(4+) This I, her ſwword-bearer, do carry, 
For civil deed and military. Hudibrat. 
Swo aD ED. adj, [from faword.] Girt with a ſword, 
— The ſworded ſeraphim | 


Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings difplay'd. Milton. 
Swo R DER. 2. [from , . rd. A cut-throat; a ſoldier. 
In contempt. | 

A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave 


Murther d ſweet Tully. Shateſp. H. VI. 
—— Czar will „Ä | 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew | 
inſt a or der. Sbhaleſp. 


Dryden. Swo'r DF15SH. 7. J. [xiphias.] A fiſh with a long ſharp bone 


iſſuing from his head. 
A mwordfiſb ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, | 
His wide abyſs him forced forth to ſpew. Spenſer. 
MMalpighi obſerved the middle of the optick nerve of the 
ſwordfiſh to be a large membrane, folded, according to its 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Derham's Phy/. Theol, 
Our little fleet was now engag'd fo far, 
That, like the ſzvordfi/h in the whale, they fought ; 
The combat only ſeem'd a civil war, 
Till through their bowels we our paſſage wrought. Dryden. 
Swo'kDGRASS. 2. [gladiolus.} A kind of ſedge ; gla- 
der. | | Ainſw. 
Swo'x DKNOT. # /. [ ſword and &not.] Ribband tied to 
the hilt of the word. | 3 5 
Wigs with wigs, ſwordinots with swordknots ſtrive, 
Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pope. 
Swo'xDLaw. =. . Violence; the law by which all is 
yielded to the ſtronger. 
| — $5 violence 
Proceeded, and oppreſſion, and swordlaw, 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Milton. 
SW] ⁰ K DMAN. 2 /. [ ſword and nan] Soldier; fighting 


man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to 


—— — At Lecca's houſe, 
Among your 5wordmen, where ſo many aſſociates 
Both of thy miſchief and thy madneſs met. Ben. Johnſon. 
Eſſex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the darling 
of the /wwordmen. | Clarendon. 
 Swo', DPLAYER. . /. | ſword and play.] Gladiator; 


prove moſt ſinewy mwordmen. 
Shak. All well that ends avell, 


fencer ; one who exhibits in publick his Kill at the wea- 
pons by fighting prizes. 
tUu—${A 


ST 
Thef they called ſerwordplayers, and this eftacle a ſword- 
fight, Hakew. on Providence. 
The preterite of wear. 
How ſoon unſay 
What feign'd ſuhmiſſion fewore. 
Sworn. The participle paſſive of ſtocar. 
What does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be ſewor: 'tis true. 
I ain /wors brother, ſweet; 
To grim neceſſity ; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. Shak. Rich. II. 
They that are mad againſt me, are /wwor” againſt me. P/. 
He refuſed not the civil cifer of a phariſee, t ough his 5aworn 
enemy; and would eat at the table of thoſe who ſought his rum. 
Calamy 's Serm. 


5 Shakeſp. 


To ſhelter innocence, 
The nation all elects ſome patron- knight, 
Swworn to be true to love, and flave to fame, 
And many a valiant chief enrols his name. 
Sw n. Preterite and participle paſſive of 1. 
—— Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was ſwum, was walk'd 
Frequent. Milton's Par. Loft. 
SWUNG. Preterite and participle paſſive of ing. 
Her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 
Sæwung her to earth, and dragg'd her on the ground. Addiſon. 
Sys. adj. [Properly I, rib, Saxon.] Related by blood. 
The Scottiſh dialect ſtil! retains it. 
If what my grandfire to me ſaid, be true, 
| Siker I am very ) to you. Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 
SyY'CAMINE. 1. J. A tree. The ſycamore of Scrip- 
Sc AMO E, J ture is not the ſame with ours. 
Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds of maples ; it 
is a quick grower, Mortim. Huſb. 
If ye had faith as a grain of muſtard-ſeed, ye might ſay un- 
| a this ſcans tree, be thou plucked up, aud it mould obey 
| Luke, xvii. 6. 
y was no prophet, but an  herdman, and a gatherer of ca- 
more fruit. Amos, vii. 14. 
Go to yonder Hcamore- tree, and hide your bottle of drink 
under its hollow root. Waite s Angler. 
Sycamore with eglantine were ſpread : 
A. hedge about the ſides, a covering over head. Dryden. 
SY'COPHANT. 2. . | avxoparing; fycophanta, Lat.] A 
| talebearer ; a makebate ; a malicious paraſite. 
Accuſing fycophants, of all men, did belt fort to his nature; 
but therefore not ſeeming fycophants, becauſe of no evil they 


Granville. 


ſaid, they could bring any new or doubtfui thing unto him, 


but ſuch as already he had been to determine; fo as they 
came but as 215 oofs of his wiſdom, fearful and more fecure, 


while the fear he had figured in his mind had any . of 
event. 


Men know themſelves void of thoſe qualities which the im- 


| rap Hcopbant, at the ſame time, both aſcribes to them, and in 
s ſleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 


To Sy'copuanT. wv. #. [ouz:xPailiw; from the noun.] 
To play the ſycophant. A low bad word. 


His ſycophanting arts being detected, that game is not to be 
the ſecond time: — — a man of clear reputation, 


though his barque be ſplit, has ſomething left towards ſetting 


up again. Governm. of the Tongue. 


SycoPna'NTICK. adj}. 3 Hcepbant. ] Talebearing ; 
miſchievouſly br lf 


Milton. 


$:Y £ 
of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, or one 
articulation. 2, Any thing proverbially conciſe. 
(1. I heard | 
Each Hllable that breath made up between them. Shateſp. 
There is that property in all letters of aptneſs to be conjoined 
in ſyllables and words, through the voluble motions of the or- 
gans from one ſtop or figure to another, that they modify and 
diſcriminate the voice without appearing to diſcontinue it. 
Holder's Elem. of Speech, 
(2. ) Abraham, Job, and the reſt that lived before any ſylla- 
ble of the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as 
we do in every action not commanded ? Hooker. | 
Te-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; f 


And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſp. Mach. 
He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, without one /yl/ab/e 
of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my fears. Sawift. 
To SY'LLABLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To utter; to 
pronounce ; to articulate. Not in uſe. | 
Airy tongues that ſyllable mens names 
On ſands and ſhores, and deſart wilderneſles. Milton. 
SyY'LLABUB. #./. [Rightly SiLLaBUB, which ſee.] Milk 
and ac'ds. 
No ſyllabubs made at the milking pail, 


But what are compos'd of a pot of good ale. Beaumont, 
Two lines would expreſs all they ſay in two : *tis no- 
thing but whipt Hyllabub and froth, without folidity. Felton, 


SY'LLABUS, #. . [ovnMafy.] An abſtract; a compendium 

containing the heads of a diſcourſe. | 

SY'LLOGL>M. =. f ,{ovvneyiou; 3 Spllogiſme, French.] 

An argument compoſed of three propoſitions : as, every 

man thinks ; Peter is a man, therefore Peter thinks. 

A piece of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of logick, an 

apologue of Æſop beyond a _/y//ogiſm in Barbara. Brown. 

What a miraculous thing ſhould we count it, if the flint and 

the ſteel, inſtead of a few ſparks, ſhould chance to knock out 
definitions and [pilogiſms ? Bentley. 


S$SYLLoG1's Fg adj, ¶ au\vayiome;; from Hullin. ] 
SYLLOGI'STICK Pertaining to a ſyllogiſm; conkiting 


of a ſyllogiſm. 
Though we 5 ſe ſubj and predicate, and copula, and 
ſitions and 5 Ihei ical connexions in their reaſoning, there 
is no ſuch . ; but the intire buſineſs is at the ſame moment 


preſent with them, without deducing one thing from another. 
Hale Origin. of Mank. 
Though the terms of 


itions may be complex, yet 
where the compoſition of the whole argument is thus plain, ſim- 


le, and regular, it is properly called a fimple ſyllogiſm, ſince 
2 cues does not bi — to the Hie ie 3 of it. 
Watts's Logick. 
STLLOGY STICALLY. adv. {from ꝙllagiſtical.] In the form 
of a ſyllogiſm. | 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove fallogifi- 
cally; fo that ſyllogiim comes after knowledge, when a man 
has no need of it. | Locke. 
ToSYLLOGiZzy. v. n. glx, Fr. eig To rea- 
ſon by ſyllogiſm. | | 
Logick is, in effect, an art of Hyllogixing. Baker. 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a kind of 


mechaniſm, and to teach boys to ſyllogiæe, or frame arguments 
and refute them, without real 2 ; Watt. 


To SYCOPHA'NTISE. v. 7. „ from ſycepbant ] SY'LVAN. adj. [Better v. Woody ; ſhady ; relating 


To play the talebearer. Di#. 


SYLL+»'BICAL. adj, from. /yllable,] Relating to ſyllables ; 
_ conſiſting of ſyllables. 


SYLLA'BICALLY. adv. [from Hllabical.] Ina ſyllabical 


manner, 


SYLLA'BICK. adj. [ Hllabigue, Fr. from Hllable.] Relat- 
ing to ſyllables. 


SY'LLABLE. 3. /. Len; oilabe, Fr.! 


1. As much 


to woods. 


Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
2 | and as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 


Of ſtatelĩeſt view. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace 
Watch'd by the {; {van genius of the plac Pape. 


SY LVAN. 2. J. | sylvain, Fr.] A dae or ſatyr; 
perhaps ſometimes a ruſtick. 


% 
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Her private orchards wall'd on ev'ry ſide; 
| o lawleſs Hy; all acceſs deny d. Pope. 
SY'MBOL. 2. /. | symbole, Fr. c; YYmbolum, Lat.] 
1. An abſtract; a compendium; a comprehenſive form. 


2. A type; that which comprehends in its figure a repre- 
ſentation of ſomething elſe. 


S YT Ml 
Adaptation of parts to each other; proportion; harme- 
ny ; agreement of one part to another. . 0 
She by whoſe lines proportion ſhould be 
Examin d. meaſure of of Gm ; 


Whom had that ancient ſeen, who thought ſouls made 
Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid 


8 A | ; 3 That harmony was the. Donne, 
(.) Beginning with the Hmbol of our faith, upon that the f 1 
author of the gloſs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. a _ jog os her 3 5 8 Valle 
— (2.) Salt, as incorruptible, was the fy-mbol of friendſhip ; ak. Sp ove ron. e- eee : 


Symmetry, equality, and correſpondence of parts, is the diſ- 


SYMBO'LICAL. adj. 


which, if it caſually fell, was accounted ominous, and their 
amity of no duration. Brown's Pulg. Err. 

Words are the figns and ſymbols of things; and as, in ac- 
counts, ciphers and figures paſs for real ſums, ſo words and 
and names paſs for things themſelves. _ South's Serm. 


The heathens . made choice of theſe lights as apt /ymbols of SYMPATHE'TICK. | 


eternity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublunary beings, though 


they to periſh every night, they renew themſelves every 


morning. Addiſon on Medals. 
[ gmboligue, Fr. oupoNne; ; from 
sgymbol.) Repreſentative ; typical; expreſſing by figns ; 
comprehending ſomething more than itſelf. 

By this incroachment idolatry firſt crept in} men converting 
the ſymbolical uſe of idols into their propèr worſhip, and receiv- 
ing the repreſentation of things unto them as the ſubſtance and 
thing itſelf, | | | Brown. 
The ſacrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's death, by ſuch 


{ymbolical actions as hiniſelf appointed. Taylor. 


SYMBO'LICALLY. adv; [from cymbolical.) Typically ; by 


cernment of reaſon, not the object of ſenſe. More. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their meaſure and 


{[ymmetry were owing to him. Dryden. 
SYMPATHE'TICAL, | adj. | sympathetique, Fr. from 
Jympathy.] Having mutual ſenſa- 


tion; being affected either by what happens to the other; 
feeling in conſequence of what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes, in the cure of 
diſeaſes, not only from ſympathetick receipts, but amulets, 


charms, and all incantatory applications, Brown, 
| United by this /pmpathetick bond, | 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond, Roſcommon. 


| To confer at the diſtance of the Indies by ſympathetick con- 
veyances, may be as uſual to future times as to us in a literary 
correſpondence. . | Glawy, Sceffis, 
To you our auther makes her ſoft requeſt, 
Who {| the kindeſt, and who write the beſt ; 
Your Fmpathetich hearts ſhe hopes to move, 
From tender friendſhip and endearing love. Prior, 


repreſentation. - 
This diſtinction of animals was hiereglyphical, in the inward 


All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inherent in the in- 


Gol abi c Ae mbolicall animate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
ini * — oo e ee, Ne ee vices, { 5 <5 4 nerves, and Hmpathetical and vital paſſions produced within 


| , EY ourſelves. | Bentley, 
1 = Go — W W SYMPATHE'TICALLY. adv, [from sympathet:chk.] With 


SYMBOL1Za'TION, 2. /. (from fymbolize.| The act of 


5 ſympathy; in conſequence of ſympathy. 
To SY'MPaTHIZE, v. 2. [ sympatiſer, Fr. from sympathy.) 


with harmony. 
Ariſtotle and the ſchools have taught, that air and water, 


ſymbolizing ; repreſentation ; refemblance. 

The hierogliphical ſymbols of Scripture, excellently intended 
in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed in the dreams of Pharaoh, 
are oftentimes racked beyond their ſyzbolizations. 

| Brown's Fulg. Err. 


Yo Symno'LIzE. v. x. { Hnboliſer, Fr from symbol.] To 
| have ſomething in common with another by repreſenta- 


tive qualities. 1 M 7 
Our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in many things wi 
that king of the Hebrews, honoured him with the title of this 
foundation. | Bacon. 


The pleaſing of colour ſymbolizeth with the pleaſing of any 


fingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſing of order doth ſymboli ve 
Bacon's Nat. Hift, 


being ſymbolizing elements, in the quality of moiſture, are ea- 
fily tranſmutable into one another. | Boyle. 
They both fymbolize in this that they love to look upon them- 
ſelves through multiplying glaſſes. Hemel. 


1. To feel with another; to feel in conſequence of what 
another feels; to feel mutually. 2. To agree; to fit. 
Not proper. | NT | 

(2.) The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs in robuſtious and 


rough coming o. Shakeſp. 
The thing of courage, 
As rous'd with rage, with rage doth /pmpathize. Shakeſp, 
Nature, in awe to him, | 
 Hath doff'd her gaudy trim, | 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize, Milton. 


The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himſelf: he 
ſmpathizes, and is concerned for them. | Locke. 
Their countrymen were particularly attentive to all their ſto- 
ry, and ſympathized with their heroes in all their adventures. 
|  Adatijun, C ectator. 
Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts them from fear, 
yet none condole and ſympatbixe more heartily. Collier. 
(2.) Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a yellow 
mixed together, and by confequence blue and yellow are two 


I affectedly ſymbolized in careleſs mirth and freedom with the 
libertines, to circumvent libertiniſm. More. 
The foul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely {/mbolizes with the thing 


colours which mat bixe. Dryden s Du Fre ſuoy. 
SYMPATHY. x. . { 8 Fr. ovurayua.] Fellow- 
1 


it mightily deſires. South's Sermons, feeling; mutual ſenſibility; the quality of being affect- 
To Sr SOL IZ B. v. 4. To inake repreſentative of ſome- ed by the affection of another. 
thing | | A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 1 
Some ſymbolize the ſame from the myſtery of its colours. If /ympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakeſp. H. VI. 


You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there's 
spmpathy : you are merry, ſo am I; ha ! ha! then there's more 
ſymjathy : you love ſack, and fo do I; would you defire better 
sympathy ? Shakeſp. Mer. Wives of Windſor, 
But what it is, ; 

The action of my life is like it, which III keep, 


Brown's Pulg. Err. 

Sruu“T RIAN. 3. [from ꝙmmetry.] One eminently 
vp oy ge proportion. 

is was a | than the exact ſymmetrians 

would allow. — — £ Sidney. 


l 77 1 | ionat If but for spmpathy. Shake 0 . 
SYMME'T*1CAL. adj. from Symmetry.) Proportionate ; 8 3 Y. Cymb 
having parts well adapted to each other. 8 . 
| ; x . It ſtarted back : but pleas'd I ſoon return'd ; 
SYMMETRIST. #.f. [from tymmetry.] One very ſtudious Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
or obſervant of proportion. — | Of sympathy and love. a Milton's Par. Loft, 
Some exact ſymmetriſts have been blamed for being too true. They ſaw, but other ſight inftead, a crowd 
| N Wotton's Archit. Of — ſerpents: horror on them fell, 
SYMMETRY, 3. J. [ymmetrie, French; ow and winger, ] 7 Miltoa 


horrid sympathy. 
And > os. 
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mpathy, or ſome connat'ral force, 

Pow'rful at greateſt diſtance to unite, 

With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 

By ſecreteſt conveyance. Milton's Par, Loft. 

There never was any heart truly great and rous, that 
was not alſo tender and compaſſionate; it is this noble quality 
that makes all men tobe of one kind; for every man woul: be 
a diſtinct ſpecies to himſelf, were there no sympathy among ind1- 
viduals. South's Serm. 

Can kindneſs to deſert, like your's, be ſtrange ? 

Kindneſs by ſecret ꝓmpathy is ty d; 

For noble ſouls in nature are ally d. Dryden. 

There are ſuch aſſociations made in the minds of moſt men, 
and to this might be attributed moſt of the ym atbies and anti- 
pathies obſervable in them. | Locke. 


SyYMPRo'Nious. adj, [from Jymphony.] Harmonious ; 
agreeing in found. 
| Up he rode, 5 58 

Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 

Symt honious of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd 

Angelick harmonies. | 

SYMPHONY. 2. / [ fmphonie, French; ovy and Qum. ] 
Concert of inſtruments ; harmony of mingled ſounds. 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, where it was a 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers, de- 
termines the comlieſt proportion between breadths, and heights, 
reducing ſymmetry to ſym; hony, and the harmony of ſound to 
a kind of harmony in ſight. 

Speak ye who belt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonzes, day without night, | 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The trumpets ſound, 

And warlike /ymphony is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take their way; 

The great carl-marſhal orders their array. Dryden, 
Sy'MPHYSIS. 2. /. cus and .] Symphyſis, in its origi- 


nal ſignification, denotes a connaſcency, or growing to- 
gether ; and perhaps is meant of thoſe bone which in 


in young children are diſtinct, but after ſome years 
unite and conſolidate into one bone. Wiſeman. 
SymPo'sI1aCk. adj. | fympofiaque, French; oupwmooiancs. ] 
Relating to merry 4 happening where company 
is drinking together. 


By deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we onl : 


mean in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſ- 


tom of ſympofiack meetings to wear chaplets of roſes about their 
heads | 


. of h R þ gif | Brown 4 Fulg. Err. 
In ſome thoſe ofacł diſputations amongſt my ac- 
quaintance, I foes diemtick part of — de- 
pended upon ſcientifick principles. Arbutbnot. 
SYMPTOM. - 1 [ mpteme, French; ovunlopa.] 1. 
Something that happens concurrently with ſomething elle, 
not as the original cauſe, nor as the neceſſary or conſtant 
effect. 2. A ſign; a token. | | 
(1.) The fymptoms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which are com- 
monly ſcorbutick, are often nothing but the priaciples or ſeeds 
of a growing, but unripe gout. | Blackmore. 
(2.) Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, like the 
ſick man, we areexpiring with all ſorts of * 
SyMPTOMA'TICAL.Y adj. [ ſymptomatique, French; from 
SyYMPpToMa'TiICk. IJ /ymprom.] Happening concurrent- 
ly, or occaſionally, Symptomatical is often uſed to denote 
x difference between the primary and ſecondary cauſes 
in diſeaſes ; as a fever from pain is ſaid to be /ympromatical, 
becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and therefore 


the ordinary means in fevers are not in ſuch caſes to be 
had recourſe to, but to what will remove the pain; for 


when that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct 
means taken for that. Quincy. 


By fomentation and a cataplaſin the ſwelling was diſcuſſed; 


Milton. 


Votton. 


* 
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and the fever, then — but ſymftomatical, leſſened as the 
heat and pain mitigated. VMiſeman s Surg. 


S Tur TOMA'TICALLY, ad. [from ſymptomatical.] In the 
nature of a ſymptom. 

The cauſes of a bubo are vicious humours, abounding in the 
blood, or in the nerves, excreted ſometimes critically, ſometimes 
Jymptomatically. WED. Wiſeman. 

SYNAGOGICal. adj. [from ſynagogue.] Pertaining to a 
lyuagogur. | „ 
SYNAGOGUE. 2. /. [ ſynagogue, French; owaywyn.] An 

aſſembly of the Jews te worſhip. | 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our /ynagogue. 2 

As his cuſtom was, he went into tae hnagogue on the ſabbath. 

Goſpel. 
STNALTIPHA. 2. . | owanoitn, A contraction or KR. 1 
of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, by joining together two 
vowels in the ſcanning or cutting of the ending vowel ; 
as, iPego. Bailey. 
Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from affecting it: he frequent- 
ly uſes ſynalephas, and concludes his ſenſe in the middle of his 
verſe. Dryden. 
SyYNnaRTH-/ O'F1s, 2. / | ous and aggew.] A cloſe con- 
junction of two bones. 5 = Pe 
There is a conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is called 
diarthroſis, as in the elbow ; an obſcure one, where the con- 
junction is called ſynarthraſis, as in the joining of the carpus to 
the metacarpus. | Wiſe. Surg. 
SyncHonDrO's15. 2. J. (eb and x5g0-.] Synchondro/is is 
an union by griſtles of the ſternon to the ribs. Viſeman. 
SYNCH nO'NICAL. adj. | ou and xgw@-:] Happening to- 
gether at the ſame time. 

It is difficult to make out how the air is cenveyed into the left 
ventricle of the heart, the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart and 
lungs being far from ſynchrunical. Boyle. 

SY'NCHRONISM. #. J. | ow and xyew@.,] Concurrence of 
events happening at the ſame time. 

The coherence and {pnchroniſm of all the parts of the Mo- 
ſaical chronology, after the Flood, bears a moſt regular teſtimo- 
ny to the truth of his hiſtory, Hale. 

SY'NCHRONOUS. adj. [ow and .! Happening at 
the ſame time. 1 , | . 

The variations of the gravity of the air keep both the ſolids 
and fluids in an oſcillatory motion, fyachronous and proportional 
to their changes. % Arbuthnot on Air. 

SYM cO E. 3. /. [ fyncope, French; c. 1. Fainting 
fit. 2. Contraction of a word by cutting off part in the 


middle. | 
mf attending gunthot wounds in, fever, 
2 7 s 2 


Sr'xcO IST. 2. 7 from Hyncape. Contractor of words. 
2 „ * intend palin 1 mall not 
ngli ers, Ii to iſh a Spe not 
4. n | "2 | Syßbectator. 
To SYNDICATE. . 2. [/pndiquer, French; od and dn. 
To judge; to paſs judgment on; to cenſure. An unuſ 


word. Not in uſe. FR | | 
Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and ſimdicate his maſter, and 
all la- makers before him. ll an Providence. 
SY'NDROME. 3. /. [owdgoun. ] Concurrent action; con- 


All things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain of 
Lr COON a ſyndrome 
of prerequired motors. SGla ville Scepfis. 
SYNE/CDOCHE. . / [/necdoche, French ; cia d.] A 

2 by which part is taken for the whole, or the whole 

r N p 


N 


in the hand of God, and 
by theſe his holy ſpirit changes 


our hearts: therefore the whole 


work is attributed to e nating they do in 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


this manner the work for which 


| Synxt Naos ts. n=. f. [ou and d. 
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SyNEcpo'CHICAL. adj, [from Hnec doc be.] Expreſſed by 
a ſynecdoche, implying a ſynecdoche, 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, and ſhew you 
there how mary ſouls, narrowly lodged in fynecdochical bodies, 
ſee their earthen cottages moulder away to duſt, thoſe miſerable 
perſons, by the loſs of one limb after another, ſurviving but part 
of themſelves, and living to fee themſelves dead and buried by 
piecemeal ? | 1 Seraphick Lowe. 


when the connection is made by a ligament, Of this in 
ſymphy ſis we find inftances, in the connexion of the oſſa 


1 * together, eſpecially in women, by a ligamentous 


ubſtance. In articulation, it is either round, as that 
which unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa ; or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites it to 
the os tibiæ. | Wijem. Surg. 
SY'NOD. =. /. [| ſynode, French; oavwd®-.] I. An al- 
ſembly called for conſultation: it is uſed particularly of 
eccleſiaſticks. A provincial /yzod is commonly uſed, and 
a general council, 2, Conjunction of the heavenly bo- 
dies. | . | 
(1.) The glorious gods fit in hourly ſyzod about thy particu- 
lar proſperity. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Since the mortal and inteſtine jars a 
*Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, | 
It hath in ſolemn {nod been decreed, 
T' admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shakeſþ. 


The opinion was not only condemned by the ſynod, but im- 
ted to the emperor as extreme madneſs. Bacon. 


Flea- bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of _ and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. = Cleaveland. 
His royal majeſty, according to theſe Preſbyterian rules, ſhall 
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Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, 


reat things reſoly'd. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
Let us call to ſynod all the bleſt, 
Through heav'n's wide bounds, Milton. 


The fecond council of Nice, he faith, I moſt irreverently call 
that wiſe ſynod; upon which he falls into a very tragical excla- 
mation, that I ſhould dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour on a 
council. 3 Stilling fleet. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove! 
And you bright /yzcd of the pow'rs above, | 
On this my fon your gracious gifts beſtow. Dryden. 

2.5 ve er love's native hours are ſet, 

Whatever ſtarry ſynod met, 

*Tis in the mercy of her eye, 

If poor love ſhall live or die. | 
Their planetary motions and aſpects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 

In ſynod unbenign. Milton. 
As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſtrologers, in 
their great /y#ods, or conjunctions, much more powerful influ- 
ences on the air than are aſcribed to one or two of them out 
of that  aſpe& ; fo divers particulars, which, whilſt they lay 
ſcattered among the writings of ſeveral authors, were inconſi- 
derable, when _ come to he iaid together, may oftentimes 
prove highly uſeful to phyſiology in their conjunctions. Boyle. 
SY'naDaL. #. ,. [from {jnod.] Money paid anciently to 

the biſhop, &c. at Eaſter viſitation. N 


Craſhaw, 


Sy'nopal. ) adj. ¶ Hnodigue, French; from Hnad. 
Syno'pical. > 1. Relating to a ſynod; tranſacted in a 
Syno'Dick ſynod. 2. [ Synogique, French. ] Rec- 


koned from one conjunction with the ſun to another. 

(1.) The various dignity of their ſeveral churches, and of 
their many functions, rules, and orders in them, by reaſon of 
the frequency of their {ydoaical and proceſſional meetings, have 
ry + raiſed many queſtions of place among them. Selden. 

St. Athanaſius writes a ſydozical epiſtle to thoſe of Antioch, 
to compoſe the differences among them upon the ordination of 


Synneurofis is 


SY © 


(2.) The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to as 


are the meaſures of day and year; and the /ydonick revolution of 


the moon meaſures the month. | Holder. 
The moon makes its /pdorical motion about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty- four minutes. 


Locke's Elements of Natural Philoſopby. 
SyNno'DICALLY. ade. | from fynodical.) By the authority 


of a ſynod or publick aſſembly. 
It ſhall be needful for thoſe churches fdontically to determine 
ſomething in thoſe points. | 
The alterations made by the commiſſioners were brought to 
the convocation, then fitting, where they were ſynodically agreed 
upon. Nelſon. 


SYNO'NYMA, A. /. [Latin ; —— Names which fig- 


nify the ſame thing. 


To STNONOMISE. v @. [from fynonyma.] To expreſs the 


ſame thing in different words. | 

This word fortis we may —— after all theſe faſhions, 
ſtout, hardy, valiant, doughty, courageous, adventuruus, brave, 
bold, daring, intrepid. | Camden's Remains. 


SYNO'NYMOUS. adj, [ Heede, Fr. ounorpc;,] Expreſſing 


the ſame thing by different words. 

When two or more worfls ſignify the ſame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are uſually called Huong- 
mous words. Watts's Logic“. 


Theſe words conſiſt of two propoſitions, which are not 


diſtinct in ſenſe, but one and the ſame thing variouſly exprelled ; 
for wiſdom and underſtanding are ſynonymous words here. 
Tillotſon. 
Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and neceſſity. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 


SYNO'NYMY. 2. 4 (,L. The quality of expreſſing 


by different words the ſame thing. 


SYNOPSIS. 3. /. {ourli;.] A general view; all the parts 
brought under one view. 
NO“ TI CAL. dj. [from ſynop/is.] Affording a view of 


many parts at once. 
We have collected fo many Hynoptical tables, calculated for his 
monthly uſe, Evelyn's Kalendar. 


SYNTA'CTICAL. adj. [from fyntaxis, Latin. ] 1. Conjoined ; 


fitted to each other. 2. Relating to the conſtruction of 
ſpeech. | 


SY'NTAX. . JS. [aurrat.] 1. A ſyſtem; a number of 


SynTaA'x1s. 


things joined together. 2. That part of 
Grammar which teaches the conſtruction of words, 
(1.) They owe no other 2 to the firſt than what is 
common to the whole ſyntax of beings. Glanwille, 
(2.) I can produce a hundred inſtances to convince any rea- 
ſonable man, that they do not ſo much as underſtand common 
Grammar and ſyntax. Soft. 


SYNTHE'SIS. 2. / [ourvroy.] The act of joining: op- 


poſed to analyfis.— | he Hunt heſis conſiſts in aſſuming the 
cauſes diſcovered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by 


them explaining the phznomena proceeding from them, 


and proving the explanations. Newton's Opt. 


SYNTHE'TICK. 44%. [u. 82 com pound- 


ing; forming compoſition: oppoſed to analytic. — Synt he- 
tick method is that which begins with the parts, and leads 
onward to the knowledge of the whole ; it begins with 
the moſt fimple principles and general truths, and pro- 
ceeds by degrees to that which is drawn from them or 
compounded of them; and therefore it is called the me- 
thod of compoſition. 


tube; a pipe. | 
Take your glaſs, G bon, or crane, and draw it off from its 
laſt faces into ſmall bottles. Mor timer. 


SY'xinGe. 7. / {ougys.] A pipe through which any li- 


quor is ſquirted | 

The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain or conſerva- 
tory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins, aad force it out by the arteries through the whole 
22 as a ringe doth any liquor, though not by the ſame ar- 


e. . 


Saunderſon. 


| Watte Logick. 
SY THOR. 2. /. [This ſhould be written b; c. A 
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Sv IId. v. 4. [from the noun,] 1, To ſpout by a SYs8TEMA'TICAL. adj, [ HHematigue, French; ovenuarnl;. 

rife. 2. To waſh with a lyringe from em.] Methodical ; written or formed with regu- 
( 1.) A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eve, was lar ſubordination of one part to another. 

ſtopt by the /yringing up of oxycrate. Wiſeman's Surgery. It will be necedary, in a diſcourſe about the formation of the 
$*RINGO'TOMY. #. J. Lela and viroza.] The att or world, to give you a brief account of ſome of the moſt princi- 
practice of cutting fiſtulas or hollow ſores. N pal and /y/iematical phænomena that occur in it. Bentley. 
SY RTIS. n. /. [Latin.] A quickſand; a bog, Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably deſpiſe fy/te- 
A boggy hrtis, neither ſea, nor good dry land. © Milton. matical learning; whereas our fathers had a juſt value for regu- 
SYSTEM. . [ fpfteme, French; ournua.] 1, Any com- larity and ſyſtems. 1 5 Watts. 
plexure or combination of many things acting together. SYSTEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from Hlematical] In form of 


2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to regular depen- * ſytem 
dence or co-operation. 3. A ſcheme which unites many 
things in order. 

(3.) He preſently bought a hem of divinity, with deſign to 
apply himſelf ſtraightway to that ſtudy. Fell. 

Ariſtotle brings morality into /y/tem, by treating of happineſs 
under heads, and ranges it in claſſes according to its different ob- 
jects, diſtinguiſning virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which had 
not heen handled ſyſtematically before. Baher. 


The beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin with a regular 


Sy'sTOLE. 1. .  Aftole, Fr. ov5ean. | 


4 treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eſſay, in compa. 
riſon of that of writing /yflematically. | Boyle. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and ranges it into claſſes 
according to its different objects, diſtinguiſhing virtues into their 
ſeveral kinds, which had not been handled ſyfematically before. 
Baker, 
1. [In anatomy.] The 
contraction of the heart. 2. [Sole, French.] In Gram- 
mar, the ſhortening of a long ſyllable. 


925 The /y/{cle reſembles the forcible bending of a fpring, 
and the diaftole its flying out again to its natural ſite. Ray, 


Hliem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſcience well drawn 
Watts. 


up into a narrow compaſs, . 


TA N 
A mute conſonant, which, at the beginning and 
end of words, has always the ſame ſound, 


nearly approaching to that of 4; but before 
an i, when followed by a vowel, has the 


T AB 


9. The palm of the hand. 10. Draughts; ſmall pieces 
of wood ſhifted on ſquares. 11. To turn the TazLEs. Ll 
To change the condition or fortune of two contending — 
parties: a metaphor taken from the viciſſitude of fortune 


ſound of an obſcure 5: as, nation, ſalvation; at ing- tables. | g | 
except when / precedes : as, Chriſtian, queſtion. _. (2.) Upon the caſtle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair 
'Ta'nny. 2. ſ. [tabi, tabino, Italian; tabis, French.] A Fables of marble. | EO 
kind of waved ſilk. Ei N We may again 1 
ene and dee and nuf Swift. ive to our tables meat, to our nights. Sbaleſp. 


Help to ſearch my houſe ; if I find not what I ſeek, let me 
for ever be your table ſport. DD Shakeſpeare. 
Children at a table never aſked for any thing, but content- 
took what was given them. Locke on Education. 
1s ſhuts. them out from all table converſation, and the 
- ble — 8. a Addiſon, Spectator. 
f there is nothi e to diſcourage us, we may ſafely come 
to the Lord's table, and expect to be kindly — by 
him when we do. : Kettlewell. 


Tr. adj. Brinded ; brindled; varied with di 
3 , 
Addiſon. 


A tabby cat fat in the chimney-corner. 
6 CY Pri ” 
will mark her new di 33 rior. moſt 
TanBzra'ctTion. n. /. [tabefacia, Latin.] The act of 
 _ waſting away. F: . | 
To Ta'sery. v. n. [tabefacie, Lat.] To waſte; to ex- 


: 
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tenuate. . Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 
Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefies the from other apples; yet is a table fruit. Mortimer. 
body. | Harvey on Conſumptions. The nymph the table ſpread, 
Ta'zzxD. . ſ. [taberda, low Latin; tabard, Fr.] A Ambroſial cates, with nectar, roſy red. Pope. 
long gown; a herald's coat: ſometimes written tabard. - 1 bt) 7 3 _ 7 8 3 1 
Ta'nzRDER. 2. / [from taberd.] One who wears a long ee ae. Ano e Shakeſp - 


gown (5.) He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 


| | Hooker .. 2 
Tals ANAcTE. 2. f. (tabernacle, Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] — "Twas pretty, though a plague, q 
1. A temporary habitation; a caſual dwelling. 2. A To ſee him every hour; to fit and. draw = 
facred place; a place of worſhip. | His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, i 
(10 They ſudden rear d | In our hearts table. Sbaleſp. 1 
Coeleſtial zabernacles, where they ſlept . All theſe true notes of immortality | | 
Fann'd with cool winds. Milton Par. Loft. In our heart's. able we ſhall written find. Davies. 8 
(2.) The greateſt conqueror did not only compoſe his divine I prepar'd to pay in verſes rude ; | 
odes, but ſet them to — his works, though conſecrated to A moſt deteſted act of gratitude: i 
the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well as. Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 7 
_ the devotion of his people. 35% Is offer d for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. LY 
To Ta'BERNACLE. v. x. [from the noun.] To enihrine; There are books extant which. the Atheiſt muſt allow of as 1 
to houſe. TE proper evidence; even the mighty volumes of viſible nature, 1 
The word was made fleſh, and tabernacled amongſt us, and and the everlaſting tables of right reaſon; wherein if they do by 
| we beheld his glory. F Jobn, i. 14. not wilfully ſhut their eyes, they may read their own folly ! 
TA'BID. adj. raste, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] Waſted by dif. Written by the finger of God in a much plainer and more ter- 9 


rible ſentence, than Belſhazzar's. was by the hand upon the 

wall. . Bentley's Sermons. | 
Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted admin: 

ſtration, not only according to the tables of the teſtament, but 


eaſe ; conſumptive. 

The tabid diſpoſition, or the ulcer or ulcers of the lungs, 
which are the foundation of this diſeaſe, is very different from. 
a diminution of the body, and decay of ſtrength. from a mere 
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| every y to thoſe tables. Avliffe's Parer gon. f 
relaxation. Blackmore.. ye {es eee of 4 = f 
+2 YE 1 1 . „ only thoſe were called into. ſucceſſion 1 
In _ perſons milk is the beſt n a — of their parents that were in 8 parent's power. Avliffe.. 6 
already prepared. | F 6.) Il never lov'd my 1 
Ta'pipxess. 2. / [from 4bid.] Conſumptiveneſs; ſtate: Till 2 infixed, I beheld myſe * | b 
of being waſted by diſeaſe. 7 Drawn in the flatt ring table of her eye. S baleſp. : 

Ta'sLaTURE. =. /. [from table.] Painting en walls or His Jalyſus or Bacchus he ſo eſteemed, that he had rather 

Y 
'-. eenines. | loſe all his father's images than that falle. Peacham. 

TABLE. x. . [table, Fr. tabula, Latin.] ». Any flat or Saint Anthony has a fable that hangs up to him from a poor” | i} 
level ſurface. 2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the peaſant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. _ Addiſon. a 
| round, uſed for meals and other pu es. 3. The per- (7. It might ſeem im nent to have added a table to a | 1 


bock of fo ſmall a volume, and which. ſeems to be itſelf but a 


ns ſitting at table, or partaking of entertainment. 4. 


| The fare or entertainment itſelf > as, he keeps a good ta ble. 
5. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing is written or 


engraved, 6. [Tableau, Fr.] A picture, or any thing 

that exhibits a view of any thing upon a flat ſurface. 7. 
An index; a collection of heads ; a catalogue; a ſyllabus. 
8. A ſynopſis ; many particulars brought into one view. 


—— 


table : but it may prove advantageous. at. once to learn the- 


whole culture of any plant. Evelyn Kalendar. 
Their learning 2 $ no farther than the tables of contents. 
Watts, 


(8.) I have no images of 
Wanting an ear, or noſe ; no forged table: 


Of long deſcents, to boalt falſe honours from. B. Johnſon. 


LA 
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(9.) Miſtreſs of a fairer table 
Hath not hiſtory nor fable. 


Ben. Fohn/on. | 
Shateſp, 


10.) Monſieur the nice, 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice. 


We are in the world like men playing at tables; the chance 


is not in our power, but to play it, is; and when it is fallen, 
we muſt manage it as we can. Taylor. 
(1x.) They that are honeſt would be arrant knaves, if the 
tables were turned. I' Eftrange. 
If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
ſhould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 
To Ta'BLE. v. n. [from the noun-] To board; to live at 
the table of another. | 
He loſt his kingdom, was driven from the ſociety of men to 
table with the beaſts, and to graze with oxen. South, 
You will have no notion of delicacies if you table with 
them ; they are all for rank and foul feeding, Felton, 
To Ta'BLE. v.a. To make into a catalogue; to ſet down. 
I could have looked on him without admuration, though the 
catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide, and 
I. to peruſe him by items, Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Ta'sLEBED. n. J. [from table and bed.) A bed of the 
figure of a table. 
Ta'BLEBEER: 2. |. [table 
tuals ; ſmall beer. 


Ta'sLEBOOK. n. , [table and book.] A book on which 
any thing is graved or written without ink. 
What might you think, 
If I had play'd the deſk or table-bookP = Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Nature wipes clean the tab/e-book firſt, and then pourtrays 
upon it what ſhe pleaſeth. More againft Atheiſm. 
Put into your tab/e-book, whatſoever you 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender fouls, 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, | 
S  Stale memorandums of the ſchools. Swift"s Miſcel. 
Ta'BLECLOTH. #. . [table and cloth.) Linen ſpread on 
e | 
I will end with Odo holding maſter doctor's mule, and Anne 
with her tablecloth. Camden Remains. 
'Ta'BLEMAN, #. , A man at draughts. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to 
line the tableman. | Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Ta'nLen, 2. /. [from table.] One who boards. Ainſ. 
TalnLETALK. n. /. [able and talk.] Converſation at 
meals or entertainments; table diſcourſe. 
Let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach. 
o, let it ſerve for fabletall. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
His fate makes tabletalk, divulg'd with ſcorn, 
And he a jeſt into his grave is born. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
He improves by the fabletall, and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour, Guardian, 
No fair adverſary would urge looſe tabletalk in controverly, 
and build ſerions; inferences upon what was ſpoken but in jeit. 
3 +; . Atterbury. 
Ta'sLET. n. /. [from table.] 1. A ſmall level ſurface. 
2. A medicine in a ſquare form. 3. A ſufface written 
on or painted. | 


| (2:) It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of arſenick, P 


or preſervatives, againſt the 


lague ; as they draw the venom to 
them from the ſpirits. Wes * 


Bacon. 


(3.) It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all | 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to 


deſign upon tablets of boxen wood. 
The pillar'd marble, and the tablet braſs, | 
Mould'ring, drop the victor's praiſe. Prior. 
TABOUR. 3. / [rabcurin, tabeur, old French.] A ſmall 


/ 


drum; a drum beaten with one ſtick to accompany a 


Dryden. 


pipe. „ | 
i you did but hear the pedlar at the door, you would never 


dance again after a tabour and pipe. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, | 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Shale ſh. Coriolanus. 
Soine blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country round: 
The tabour and the pipe ſome take delight to found. Draytor. 
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Ta'zourerT. 3. /. [from tabour.] A ſinall tabour. 


Ta'szxErE. 2. / Tabourer. Oblolete. 


and beer.] Beer uſed at vic- Ta RT. n. /. A tabour. 


Ta'npuULar. n. . [tabularis, Latin. ] 


judge worthy. Dryd. 


—— 


T A C 
Morrice · dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 
pipe. Temple. 
To | a'yoUR. v. n. [taborer, old French, from the noun. ] 
To ftrike lightly and frequently. 
And her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabouring upon their breaſts. Nah. ii. 7. 
Ta'BoURER. 2. /. [from fabeur.] One who beats the 


tabour. 
Would I could ſee this Tabourer. 


* 


Sbaleſp. 


They ſhall d the manor before him with trumpets, 
tabourets, and other minſtrelſey. Spect᷑ator. 
T 4'BOURINE. . /. [French.] A tabour ; a ſmall drum. 
| Trumpeters, | 

With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 
That heav'n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds together, 
Applauding our approach. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


IL faw a ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, 
Before them yode a luſty tabrere, 
That to the merry hornpipe plaid, << 
Whereto they danced. Stenſer's Paſtoral:. 

Wherefore didſt thou ſteal away, that I might have ſent 
thee away with mirth and with tabret ? Gen. XXx1. 27. 
1. Set down in the 
form of tables or ſynopſes. 2. Formed laminz. 3. Set 
in ſquares. | 

(2.) All the nodules that conũſt of one uniform ſubſtance 
were formed from a point, as the cruſted ones, nay, and moſt 
of the ſpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thoſe that 
are tabular and plated. | Woodward on Foſſils. 
o Ta'BULATE- v. a. [tabula, Lat.] 1. To reduce to 
tables or ſynopſes. 2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. 
Ta'zuLatTED. adj, [tabulo, Latin.] Having a flat ſur- 
face. | | 
Many of the beſt diamonds are pointed with fix angles, and 

| ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare. Grew's Muſeum. 
Ta'cut. 2. , [from tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a 
catch; a loop; a button. | | 

Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the taches. Exod. xxv. 6. 
acuY'craphyY- 2. ſ. [raxde and yedQw-] The art or 

practice of quick writing. 9 
Ta'ciT. adj. [tacite, Fr. tacitus, Lat.] Silent; implied; 

not expreſſed by words. | 

As there are formal and written leagues reſpective to certain 

enemies, ſo is there a natural and tacit confederation amongſt 

all men, againſt the common enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 
| Bacon's holy War. 
In ele&ive governments there is a facit covenant, that the 
king of their own making ſhall make his makers princes. L Eſt. 
Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming expreſſions and 
carriage, but is a tacit reproach of ſome incivility. Locke. 
Ta'citLy. adv. [from tacit.] Silently ; without oral ex- 
reſſion. 5 | 
| While they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, they are tacitly 
aiming at their own commendations. | \ Addiſon. 
- Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implied, 
ſince they are plainly forbidden in ſcripture. Rogers's Sermons. 
Tacitu'gniTyY, 3. ſ. [taciturnite, French; taciturnitas, 


Latin.] Habitual filence. | | 


* 


The ſecreteſt of natures 
Have not more gift in faciturnity. Shateſp. 
Some women have ſome faciturnityv, RY. 
Some nunneries ſome grains of chaſtity. Donne. 


Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
To 13 v. a, [tac her. Breton] 1. To faſten to any 
thing. It has now a ſenſe approaching to contempt. 2- 
To join; to unite ; to ſticch together. 
(1.) Of what ſupreme almighty pow'r | 
Is thy great arm, which ſpans the Eaſt and Wet, 
And tacks the centre to the ſphere ! Her 


bert. 
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1 7 freedom — 9 defin d 5 | Ta'cxtinG. =. , [from rackle.} t. Furniture of the 
ut living as you liſt to your min | a | : 565 . 
And looſely _ all ry left behind. 2 den. — —_ * oy f/ving tackling, 
The ſymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer 4p 1 . | 
tacking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grew. erin ee e 
RE 45 rev 88 a ä wa. m_ Tackling, as fails and cordage, muſt be foreſeen, and laid up 
They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, in hopes of in ſtore. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 


: Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread 

— 3 2 oa to TI to the * Our racing yield, and wrecks at laſt focceed. : | Garth, 
(2.) There's but a ſhirt _ half in all my company ; (2.) 1 _ rniſh him with a rod, if you will furniſh him 
and the half ſhirt is two napkins fachd together, and 4 * N 83 wg make him a fiſher. Walton. 
oyer the ſhoulders like a herald's coat without ſleeves. Shakeſp. T, OO) 5 [Taxix0;, rbrro; tactigue, Fr.] Relat - 

I tack'd two plays together for the pleaſure of variety. Dryd. T, 8 ing to the art of ranging a battle. . 
To Tacx. v. n. [probably from zack/e.) To turn a ſhip. N 8 p 8 4 [rauhen] The art of ranging men in 
bete iierpreted the cope that turns the hip; an we lags makes Wen Tally had read the agile, he was thinking on the 
it tack about. | Brows's Fulgar Erreers. » bar, which was his held of battle. 5 | Dryden. 
Seeing Holland fall into cloſer meaſures with us and Sweden, Ta'criLE. adj. [tadile, Fr. tafilis, tactum, Lat.] Suſcep- 

upon the triple alliance, they have tacked ſome points nearer tible of touch. 


F : Temble. At this proud yielding word | 
wg either fide they nimbly tack, we She on the ſcene her tafi/e ſweets preſented. 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind. den. 3 . Beaumont Pſyche. 
ae unn They give 15 . 2 25 =P | We have iron, ſounds, light, figuration, ractile qualities; 
To tack about, and ſteer another way, Addiſon. , ſome of a more active, ſome of a more paſſive nature. Hale. 


Tacx. n. / [from the verb.] 1. A ſmall nail. 2. The 1 1. J. [from factile.] Perceptibility by the 
act of turning ſhips at ſea. 3. To bold Tacx. To laſt; uch. re 
to hold oa. Fed is ſtill 3 in Scotland, and de- 1 <T19n- n./. [tafion, Fr. radio, Lat.] The act of 


Ka hing. 

notes hold or perſeveting cohefion. ae 
(2.) At each tack our little fleet grows leſs, SW ee 2 toad, and pola, a yeung one, Saxon. ] 
And, like wild fowl, ſwim lagging on the main. Dryden. | young Apeleis rog Or toad, conſiſting only of a body 

3.) Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, and a tail; a porwiggle. 3 

en countrey folke do dainties lacke. Tuſſer. III broach the fadpole on my rapier's point. Shakeſpeare, 
If this twig be made of wood Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadfole. Shakeſpeare. 
That will hold tact, I'll make the fur The reſult is not a perfect frog but a fadpole, without any 
Fly bout the ears of that old cur. | Hudibras. feet, and having a long tail to ſwim with. L 


| | 4 A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, and after awhi! 

727 n. |. 2 Weg- K- 8 er a0 * the head, the eyes, the tail to be Gcernible, and at laſt eme 
2. Weapons; initr 23 5. what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwig| tadpole. 
Dutch.] The ropes of a ſhip : in a looſer ſenſe, all the 1 — Ry "a 


= — 5 5 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
inſtruments of failing. | Ta'en, the poetical contraction of taken. 
(1.) The tail ſmote, and in it went. Chaucer. 


TA PETA. u. /. [taffetas, Fr. . iſh. i 
yy or. %% mJ. [taffetar, Fr. tefitar, Spaniſh.] A thin 
And on the knight let fall a peal ; All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth ! 
Of blows ſo kerce, and preſs'd ſo home, Hudibr — no richer than rich taffata. Shakeſpeare. 
That he retir d. is gp e e Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn d; - 
Being at work without catching any thing, he reſolved to take Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
up his facile and be gone, . Tee,. Three pil'd h les. Shaleſp. Love's Labour Log. 
(3) After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of colours argues an 
Made all of Heben and white ivory, | equal diverſity of nature, but I am not of their mind for not 
The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, | to mention the changeable taffety, whoſe colours the philoſo- 
Mild was the wind, = _ mg the ſea to be. Sfenfer. phers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 
A ſeeming mermaid fteers ; the filken tackles Tas. n. /. [tag, Iſlandiſh. the point of a lance.] 1. A 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands point of metal put to the end of a ſtring. 2. Any thing 
That yarely frame the office. Shakeſpeare. paltry and mean. 3. A young ſheep. 

Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face * fag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it 
Bears a command in't; though thy tack/z's torn, . is the fault of ſome, Hot of the law. ___ Whitgift, 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel. Shakeſp. @oriolanus. | — Will you hence 

A ſtately ſhip Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, Like interrupted waters. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, | The tag-rag people did not clap him and hiſs him. Shakeſp. 
Foy by all the winds that hold them play. SPE He invited tag, rag, and bob-tai], to the wedding. L'Eftr. 
As for tackle, the Bœotians invented the oar, alus and Ta'crTAIL. 2. .. [tag and zail.}] A worm which has the 
dis fon Icarus, the Cl f Helyn. tail of another colour. 

— roar | 
Stand to your facile, mates, and ſtretch your oars. Dryden. ee L. A an 5 gs. and tag tail. — ok 
If he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a rope among % Tad. v. 4. [from the noun.) 1. To fit any thing 

26 3 with an end, or point of metal; as, 0 tag @ /ace. 2. To 
Ta'cxLeD. adj. [from tackle.} Made of ropes tacked to- fit one thing with another, appended. 3 The word 
gether. 5 SE is here improperly uſed. 4- To join. This is properly 

iy man | | | 


— | to tack. 
| Bring thee cords, made like a tackled ſtair, (2.) His courteous hoſt 


Which to the high top-gallant of my joy | Tags every ſentence with ſome fawning word 
. Muſt be my convoy in 5 ſecret night. Shakeſjeare, Such as my king, my prince, at — lord. Dryden. 
2 | | 
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T A 1k 
"Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian A 


Atys 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. ; Dryden. 


(3.) Compell'd by you to tag in rhimes 1 
The common flanders of the times. Savift. 
(4-)- Refiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 

the wwhig writers perpetually fag together. Swift's Miſcel. 
TaiLl. . ſ. [czzl, Saxon.] 1. That which terminates the 
animal behind ; the continuation of the vertebrz of the 
back hanging looſe behind. 2. The lower part. 3. Any 
thing hanging long; a cat-kin. 4. The hinder part of 
any thing. 5 Toturn Tait. To fly; to run away. 

(1.) Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening cur, 

Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held, 
Who, having fuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 


Hath clapt his gail betwixt his legs and cry d. Shakeſp. 
This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, 
And men and boats his active tail confounds. Waller. 


The lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with 

his tail, that will break the back of his encounterer. More. 
Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn fail, 

Our lion now will foreign foes aſſail. ; Dryden. 


The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath levef with F Toaidt wn 


the tail. Grew. 
(2.) The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the fail; 
and thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxviii. 13. 
(3.) Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled water of 
thoſe tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey on Cenſumt t. 
((.) With the helm they turn and ſteer the rail. Butler. 
(5.) Would the turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out 
another way ; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sidney. 
To Tail. wv. =. To pull by the tail. 
The conquering toe they ſoon aflail'd, | 
Firſt Trulla ſtav'd and Cerdon tail d. Hin. 
TaiLep. adj. [from tail.] Furniſhed with a tail. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew. 
Txa'iLLaGEt. #.f. [tailler, Fr.] Tailiage originally ſigni- 
fies a piece cut out of the whole; and, metaphorically, 
a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. In 
law, it ſignifies a roll or tax. | Cowvel, 
TailLE. 2. . Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-fim- 


ple, becauſe it is fo minced or pared, that it is not in his 


free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it ; but is, by the 
firſt giver, cut or divided from all other, and tied to the 
iſſue of the donee. This limitation, or taille, is either ge- 
neral or ſpecial. Taille general is that whereby lands or 
tenements are limited to a man, and to the heirs of his 
body begotten; and the reaſon of this term is, becauſe 
how many ſoever women the tenant, holding by this title, 
ſhall take to his wives, one after another, in lawful ma- 
trimony, his ifſue by them all have a poſſibility to inherit 
one after the other. Tailie ſpecial is that whereby lands 
or tenements be limited unto a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten. | Caonvel, 
Tar'Lok. 2. . [tailleur, from tailler, Fr. to cut.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to make cloaths. + | 
Til entertain a ſcore or two of tailors, 


To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. = Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Here's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of a French 


Roſe : come tailor, you may roaſt your gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The knight came to the failor's, to take meaſure of his 


Camden. 


own. 

0 The world is now come to that paſs, that the tailor and 

ſhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleaſe. Homwel. 
It was prettily faid by Seneca, that friendſhip ſhould not be 

unript, but unſtitcht, though ſomewhat in the hraſe of a tailor. 


Collier. 
In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell, | 

That ſure a place deſerv'd in his own hell. King. 

To TaixT. v. a. [teindre, Fr.] 1. To imbue or impreg- 

nate with any thing. 2. To ſtain ; to fully. 3. To in- 

fect ; to poiſon ; to diſeaſe. 4. To corrupt. 5. A cor- 

rupt contraction of ant. 


/ 


go into. 26. To go along; to follow; to perſue... 27. 


1 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open noſe 
Draws full upon the latent prey. Thompſon. 


(2.) We come not by the way of accuſation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes. Sbaleſp. 


— Sirens taint © 
= minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
ith their attractions. Chapman's O b 
—— — They the truth e e 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint. Milton. 


Thoſe pure immortal elements 
Eje& him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper. | Milton. 
(3-) Nothing taints found lungs ſooner than inſpiring the 
breath of conſumptive lungs. Harvey on Conſum tions. 
Salts in fumes contract the veſicles, and perhaps the tainted 
air may affect the lungs by · its heat. Arbuthnot on Air. 
With wholeſome herbage mixt, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope. 
(4. A ſweet-bread you — x it tainted or fly-blown. Swi. 
The yellow tinging plague | 
Internal viſion tamts. Thompſon's Spring. 
To be infected; to be touched with 
ſomething —— | 
Till Birnam-wood remove to Dunſinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Tain'r. 2. / {teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 1. A tincture; a 


ſtain. 2. An inſect. 3. Infection; corruption; depra- 
vation. 4. A ſpot; a ſail; a blemiſh. 
(2.) There is found in the ſummer a ſpider called a tarzt, of 
a red colour, and fo little that ten of .the largeſt will hardly 
outweigh a grain. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
As killing as the canker to the roſe, 
Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze, Milton. 
(3-) Her offence | | 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into faint. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
My hell-hounds ſhall lick up the draff and filth, | 
Which man's polluting ſin with taint hath ſhed 
On what was pure. : | Milton. 
A father that breeds his ſon at home, can keep him better 
from the taint of ſervants than abroad. Locke on Education. 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, | 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow free. 
"(6 Now. I 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure | 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 


Ta'inTLESS. adj. [from taint.) Free from infection; 


ure. 
P No humours groſs, or fr ſteams, 
Could from her tazxtleſs body flow. Swifts Miſcel. 


Ta'inturE. =. . [tinfura, Lat. teinture, Fr.] Taint; 


tinge ; defilement. 
See here the fainture of thy neſt, | 
And look thyſelf be faultleſs. = Shakeſpeare. 


To TAKE. v. 4. preterite 7004, part. paſſ. taken, ſometimes 


took ; [taka, Ilandiſh ; ey tek, I take, ey cok, I took ] 1. 
To wceive what is offered; correlative to give; oppoſed 
to refuſe. 2. To ſeize what is not given. 3. To receive. 
4. To receive with good or ill will. 5. To lay hold on; 
to catch by ſurprize or artifice. 6. To ſnatch; to ſeize. 
7. To make priſoner. 8. To captivate with pleaſure; to 
delight; to engage. 9. To entrap; to catch in a ſnare. 
10. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe or manner. 
11. To exact. 12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 
13. To uſe; to employ. 14. To blaſt; to infect. 15. 
o judge in favour of; to adopt. 16. To admit any 
thing bad from without. 17. To get; to procure. 16. 
To turn to; to practiſe. 19. To cloſe in with; to com- 
ply with. 20. To form; to fix. 21. To catch in the 
nd ; to ſeize. 22. To admit; to ſuffer. 23. To per- 
form any action. 24. To receive into the mind. 25. To 
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To ſwallow; to receive. 28. To ſwallow as a medi- 
eine. 29. To chooſe one of more. 30. To copy. 31- 
To convey ; to carry; totranſport. 32. To faſten on; 
to ſeize. 33- Not to refuſe ; to accept. 34- To adopt. 
35- To change with reſpect to place. 36. To ſepa- 
rate. 37. Io admit. 38. To purſue; to go in. 
39. To receive any temper or diſpoſition of mind. 40. 
To endure; to bear. 41. To draw; to derive. 42. 
To leap ; to jump over. 43. To afſume. 44. To al- 
low ; to admit. 45. To receive with fondneſs. 46. To 
carry out for uſe. 47. Lo ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought; 
to entertain in opinion. 48. To ſeparate for one's ſelf 
from any quantity; to remove for one's ſelf from any 
place. 49. Not to leave; not to omit. 50. To receive 
payments. 51. To obtain by menſuration. = To with- 
draw. 53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe ; to affect 
ſo as not to laſt. 54. To compriſe ; to comprehend. 55 
To have recourſe to. 56. To produce; or ſuffer to 
be produced. 57. To catch in the mind. 58. To hire; 
to rent. 59. To engage in; to be active in. 60. 
To incur; to receive as it happens. 61. To admit in 
copulation. 62. To catch eagerly, 63. To uſe as an 


oath or expreſſion. 64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. 65. To | 
Tak E away, To deprive of. 65. To Take away. 


To ſet aſide; to remove. 67. To TAR E care. To be care- 
ful; to be ſolicitous for; to ſuperintend. 68. To TAK E 
care. To be cautious; to be vigilant. 69. To TAKE 
courſe. To have recourſe to meaſures. 70. To TAKE 
down. To cruth ; to reduce; to ſuppreſs. 71. To Take 
down. To ſwallow; to take by the mouth. 72- To 
Taxe from. To derogate ; to detract. 73. To Take 
from. Jo deprive of. 74. To TAKE heed. To be cau- 
tious; to beware. 75. To TAKE heed to. To attend. 
76. To Tak E in. To inclole. 77. To TAKE in. To 
lefſen ; to contract: as, be took in his ſails. 78. To 
Take in. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning ones were 
taken in. A low yulgar phraſe. 79. To Tart in hand. 
To undertake. 80. To 9 in. To compriſe; to 
comprehend. 81. To Tak E in. To admit. 82. To 
TAkE in. To win by conqueſt. 83. To TAKE in. To 
receive, locally. 84. To Tart in. To receive mental- 
ly. 85. To LAKE zotice, To obſerve. 86. To TAKE 
notice. To ſhew by any act that obſervation is made. 
87. To Tart oath, To ſwear. 88. To TAKE of. To 
invalidate ; to deſtroy ; to remove. When it is immedi- 
diately followed by from, without an accuſative, it may 


be conſidered either as elliptically ſuppreſſing the accuſa- 


tive, or as being neutral. 89. To TAKE of. To with- 
hold; to withdraw. 90. To TAKE of. To ſwallow. 
91. To TAKE off. To purchaſe. gz. To TAKE of. To 
copy. 93. To TAKE F. To find place for. 94. To 


Tax E F To remove. 95. To Tak E order with. To 


check; to take courſe with. 96. To TAKE out. To 
remove from within any place. 97. To TAKE part. To 
ſhare. 98. To TAKE place. To prevail; to have ef- 
fect. 99. To Taxe wp. To borrow upon credit or in- 
tereſt. 100. To be ready for ; to engage with. 101. To 
TAKE up. To apply to the uſe of. 102. To TAK E up. 
To begin. 103. To TAK E up. To faſten with a liga- 
ture paſſed under. A term of chirurgery. 104. To 
Taxs up. To engroſs; to engage. 105. To TAKE up. 
To have final recourſe to. 106. To TAKE up. To ſeize; 
to catch; to arreſt. 107. To TAKE up. To admit. 
108. To TAK E 9. To anſwer by reproving ;. to repri- 
mand. 109. To TAKE up. To begin where the former 

left off. 110. To TAKE up, To lift. 111. To Tax 
wp. To occupy, locally. 112. To T. KE up. To 
manage in the place of another. 113. To IAE E up. To 
compriſe. 114. To TAKE . To adopt; to aſſume. 


[.] For, what we know muſt be, 


T A EK 


1156. To Tarn up. To collect; to exact a tax. 116. 
To TAKE %. To appropriate to; to aſſume; to 
admit to be imputed to. 117. To Taxe upon. To 
aſſume; to claim authority. The ſenſe ſometimes a 
N to neutral. 118. This verb, like prendre in 

rench, is uſed with endleſs multiplicity of relations. Its 
uſes are ſo numerous, that they cannot eaſily be exem- 
Plified ; and its references to the words governed by it ſo 
general and lax, that they can hardly be explained by 
any ſuccedaneous terms. But commonly that is hardeſt to 
explain which leaſt wants explication. I have expanded 
this word to a wide diffuſion, which, I think, is all that 
could be done. 


(1.) Then took I the cup at the Lord's hand, and made all 
the nations to drink. Fer. xxv. 17. 


Be thou advis d, thy black deſign forſake; 


Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus take. Waller. 
An honeſt man may take a knave's advice, 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 


Madam, were I as yous I'd take her counſel. Philips.” 


Diſtreſs'd myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 

And therefore can compaſſion take and give. Dryden. 
(2.) In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 

And took him trembling from his ſovereign's fide. Dryden. 


(3.) No man ſhall tate the nether or upper milſtone to pledge. 


Deut. xxiv. 6. 


Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 

Take it to heart. | | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

I will frown as they paſs by, and let them take it as they liſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


La you! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at heart. 
| Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


Damaſco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turks ; 


which the baſſa took in ſo good part, that he would not ſuffer his 


ſoldiers to enter it. Knolles's Hiftory. 
The king being in a rage, foo it grievouſly that he was 
mocked. | | 2 Mac. vii. 39. 
The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, ?ook it ſo 
ill as ſhe would never after hear of the other's ſuit. Bacon. 
A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taten in 
monarchies, ſo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 
The diminution of the power of the nobility they took very 
heavily. „ | Clarendon. 
I hope you will not expect from me things demonſtrated with 


certainty ; but will tate it well that I ſhould offer at a new 
thin 


; | SGraunt. 
if I have been a · little pilfering, I zake it bitterly of thee to tell 
me of it. Dryden. 


The ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, would be that 
which he would take ill, and not follow. 7 Swift. 
(5.) Who will believe a man that hath no houſe, and lodgeth 
whereſoever the night faleth him? Eccluſ. xxxvi. 26. 
They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againſt them in the houſe. Clar. 
Wiſe men are overborn, when talen at a diſadvantage. 


| Collier of Confidence. 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they tate, 


Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. _ Pope. 


(6.) I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 
take up. any occaſion to lead me to its contemplation. Hale. 
.) Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him, and diſgrace him for it. Shakeſp. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta en. Shakeſp. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and ſhould have been kill- 


ed Acts, xxii. 27. 


(8.) More than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd to take 4 3 roma Shakeſp. 
— ong 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Take the ear ſtrangely. Shaleſp. Tempeſt, 
Let her not tate thee with her eyelids. Prov. vi. 25. 
Taten by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he entertained him as 
became the perſon of Richard duke of York. Bacan, 


They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew and 
took three hundred Janizaries. Knolles. 
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Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 
Suſpended hell, and tool with raviſhment | 
The thronging audience. - Milton. 
If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more 
when ſhe is thus beautified on purpoſe to allure the eye, and 
take the heart. | Decay of Piety. 
This beauty ſhines through ſome mens actions, ſets off all 
that they do, and takes all they come near. | Locke. 
Cleombrotus was ſo taken with this proſpect, that he had 
no patience, Wake. 
(9.) Take us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. 2 Cant. xv. 
(10.) The words are more properly taker for the air or æther 
than the heavens. | Raleigh. 
You take me right, Eupolis; for there is no poſſibility of an 
holy war. | | Bacon's holy war. 
I take it, and iron braſs, called white braſs, hath ſome mix- 


ture of tin to help the luſtre, Bacon. 
Why, now you tale me; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights: 
Theſe are the motions I would ſee. Ben. Johnſon. 


Give them one ſimple idea, and fee that they take it right, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 
Charity taken in its largeſt extent, is nothing elſe but the 
ſincere love of God and our neighbour. Wake. 
(11.) Take no uſury of him or increaſe. _ Lev. xxv. 36. 
(12.) And the king of Sodom faid unto Abram, give me the 
perſons, and take the goods to thyſelf. Gen. xiv. 21. 
(13.) This man always takes time, and ponders things ma- 
turely before he paſſes his judgment. Watts. 
(14.) Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs with lameneſs. Shakeſt eare. 
15.) The niceſt eye could no diſtinction make, 


Where lay the advantage, or what fide to fate. Dryden. 
(16.) I ought to have a care | 
To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibrat. 


( 17.) Striking ſtones they tock fire out of them. 2 Mac. x. 3. 
(18.) If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken for 
their relief: if any be ſubje& to vice, or take ill courſes, they 
are reproved. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
(19.) Old as I am, I take thee at thy word, | 


And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. Dryden. 
She to her country's uſe reſign'd your ſword, | 
And you, kind lover, tcok her at her word. Dryden. 


I take thee at thy word. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
(20.) Reſolutions taken upon full debate, were ſeldom pro- 
fecuted with equal reſolution. _ Clarendon. 
(21.) He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my 
head Exel. viii. 3. 


I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf defence. Dryden. 
(22.) Yet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 
Now take the mould ; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. Dryden. 


(23.) Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and tale 
our revenge on him. Jer. xx. 10. 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and teck hold of it, 
for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 


Before 1 proceed, I would take ſome breath. Bacon. 


His wind he never cok whilſt the cup was at his mouth, but 


obſerved the rule of drinking with one breath. Hakewill. 

A long ſigh he drew, | 2 8 | 

And his voice failing, tool his laſt adieu. Dryden's Fab. 

The Sabine Clauſus came, : 

And from afar, at Dryops tock his aim. Dryden sn. 
Her lovers names in order to run o'er, 

The girl tec breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 
Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have ?ook ; | | 

He ſhould have burnt his tutor's bock. Prior. 


The huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him to take a 
voyage to Naples. Addiſon, Spefator. 
I took a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. T.atler. 
The Carthaginian foot his ſeat, and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own perſon. Tatler. 
I am pole ſſed of power and credit, can gratify my favourites, 

and take vengeance on my enemies. 5 wift, 
(24.) When they ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and John, they 
teek knowledge gf them that they had been with Jeſus, As, iv. 


this our queſtion. 


one no leſs than ſeven hundred. 


2 Cor. 
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Tt appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this 4 
clination, to tate a prejudice againſt a man for his looks, 
among the ſmaller vices in morality, and names it a proſopo- 
lepſia. | | Addiſon, Spefator. 
A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare attendance 
on lectures, unleſs he clearly takes up the ſenſe. Watts. 
(25.) When news were brought that the French king belieg- 
ed Conſtance, he poſted to the ſea - coaſt to take ſhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to tale the water. Hale. 


(26.) The joyful ſhort-liv'd news ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. Dryden, 


Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, * 
. What courſe they too, what happy ſigns they ſhew. Dryd. 
(27.) Conſider the inſatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and of 
their appetite to fake in others. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Turkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
(28.) Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a 
wit above all the world, and as fulſome a doſe as you give him 
he ſhall readily ate it down, and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 
Upon this aſſurance he fo, phyſick. Loc ke. 
(29.) Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Miltov. 
Either but one man, or all men are kings: take which you 
pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government. Locke. 
30.) Our phoenix queen was pourtray'd too fo bright, 
Beauty alone cou'd w_ take ſo right. | <= 
(31.) Carry fir John Falſtaff to the fleet, | 
Take all his company along with him. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He fat him down in a ſtreet ; for no man took them into his 
houſe to lodging. „ Judges, xix. 15. 
(32.) Whereſoever he taleth him he teareth him; and he 
foameth. Ho Mark, ix. 18. 
No temptation hath falen you, but ſuch as is common to 
man. | 1 Cor. x. 13. 
When the froſt and rain have taker them they grow danger- 
ous. | Temple, 
At firſt they warm, then ſcorch, and then they take, 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed; 
At length grown ſtrong their mother fire forſake, 
And a new colony of flames ſucceed. | Dryden. 
No beaſt will eat four graſs till the froſt hath talen it. 
| | Mortimer. 
In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the land up round 
the field, that the fire may not take the 3 Mortimer. 
( 33.) Take no ſatisfaction for the life of a murderer, he ſhall 
be ſurely put to death. Num. xxxv. 31. 
Thou falt thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, 
And haſt uſurp'd thy boaſted pedigree. Dryden. 
He that ſhould demand of him how begetting a child gives 
the father abſolute power over him, will find him anſwer no- 
thing : we are to take his word for this. Lecke, 
will not receive clipped money whilſt he ſees the great 
receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and goldſmiths 
will take it of him. is Lecke. 
(34.) I will take you to me for a people, and I will be to 
1 a Wk bs hd te Exad. vi. 7. 
35.) When „he fool out two pence, and gave 
them to the hoſt. | 1 <q Fo 
He put his hand into his boſom ; and when he took it out, it 
was leprous. Ge _ Exod. iv. 6. 
If you flit the artery, thruſt a pipe into it, and caſt a ſtrait 
ligature upon that part contaming the pipe, the artery will not 
beat below the ligature ; yet do but take it off, and it will beat 
immediately. Ray. 
Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the precipice into the 
ſea, where they were ſometimes talen up alive. Adaifon. 
(36.) A multitude, how great ſoever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, where 
ſtill there remains as much to be added as if none were talen 


out Locke. 


The living fabrick now in pieces take 
Of every part due obſervation make ; ; 


All which ſuch art diſcovers, Blackmore. 
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( 37.) Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
ore. | | 1 Tim. v. 9. 
Though ſo much of Heav'n appears in my make, 

The fouleſt impreſſions I eaſily take. Sui. 
(38.) He — | | 

To find where Adam ſhelter' d, took his way. Milton. 
To the port ſhe takes her way, 

And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea. Dryden. 
Where injur'd Niſus ates his airy courſe, Dryden. 
Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, WG 

And let eternal juſtice take the way. Dryden. 
It was her fortune once to take her away 

Along the ſandy margin of the ſea. | Dryden. 

(39.) They ſhall not take ſhame. Mic. ii. 6. 

Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt taken pity on me. Tab. 

They take delight in approaching to God. Ja. lviii. 2. 


Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem. Bar. iv. 30. 
Men die in deſire of ſome things which they tale to heart. 
Bacon. 
Few are fo wicked as to take delight | 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to behave 
themſelves prettily, perceiving themſelves eſteemed. Locke. 
(40.) I can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are 
quarrelſome, and be as troubleſome as another when I meet 
with thoſe that will zake it. | L' Eftrange. 
Won't you then take a jeſt ? Spectator. 


He met with ſuch a reception as thoſe only deſerve who are 


content to take it. Swift's Miſcel. 


(41.) The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moſt 


forcible motive to a good life; becaule taken from this con- 
ſideration of the moſt laſting happineſs and miſery. Tillotſon. 
(42.) That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakeſp. 
(43. Fit you to the cuſtom, | 
And take t'ye as your predeceſſors have, | 
Your honour with your form. - dShakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I take liberty to ſay, that theſe propoſitions are To far from 
having an univerſal aſſent, that to a great part of mankind 
they are not known. Locke. 
(A.) Take not any term, how ſoever authorized by the lan- 
guage of the ſchools, to ſtand for any thing till you have an 
idea of 1t. | Locke. 
Chemiſts take, in our preſent controverſy, ſomethipg for 
granted, which they ought to prove. Bovle. 
I tool your weak excuſes. | Dryden. 
(45+) I lov'd you ſtill, and | 
Took you into my boſom. Dryden. 
(46.) He commanded them that they ſhould tale nothing for 


their journey, fave a ſtaff, | Mar. vi. 8. 
(47. This I take it 
Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakeſpeare. 


The ſpirits that are in all tangible bodies are ſcarce known, 
ſometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas they are the 
moſt active of bodies. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

He took himſelf to have deſerved as much as any man, in 
contributing more, and appearing ſooner, in their firſt approach 
towards rebellion. | | Clarendon. 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is becauſe he was 
deceived ; and fo took that for virtue and affection which was 


nothing but vice in a diſguiſe. | South. 
Depraved appetites cauſe us often to take that for true imi- 
tation of nature which has no reſemblance of it. Dryden. 
So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, 
You'd doubt his ſex, and ?ake him for a girl. Tate. 
Time is taten for fo much of infinite duration, as is mea- 
ſured out by the great bodies of the univerſe. Lacke. 


They who would advance in knowledge, ſhould Jay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things. 
1 | Locke. 

Few will take a propoſition which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, ſince it teaches ſo 
little. _ Sack. 
Some tories will ale you for a whic, ſome whigs will take 


you for a tory, | Pope. 


As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 


' monly taken with ſickneſs. 


1 > 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is ſo. | Swift. 
(48.) I will tate of them for prieſts. I/a. Ixvi. 21. 
Hath God aſſayed to take a nation from the midſt of another. 


TD Deut. iv. 34. 
I might have talen her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 


Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took him. 
Gen. v. 24. 

Four heifers from his female ſtore he fol. Dryden. 
(49-) The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which he ſays are 
real things, and we ſee in God: in taking this along with me, 


to make it prove any thing to his purpoſe, the argument muſt 


ſtand thus. Locke. 


Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but like- 
w'ſe to exerciſe their arithmetick in reducing the ſums of mo- 
ney to thoſe of their own country. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
(50.) Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does ; do what 


ſhe will, rale all; pay all. Shakeſpeare. 


(.) The knight coming to the taylor's to fable meaſure of 


his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 
With a two foot rule in his hand meaſuring my walls, he 
729k the dimenſions of the room. Swift. 


(52.) Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore, tool me aſide, 


and aſked me whether I would adviſe him to marry ? Spefator. 


( 53.) Tiberius, noted for his nig dly temper, only ve 
his attendants their diet; but once he was taken with a A of 


' generoſity, and divided them into three claſſes. Arbuthnot. 


(54.) We always take the account of a future ſtate into our 
ſchemes about the concerns of this world. Atterbury. 
Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there are innate prin- 
ciples, not taken them together in groſs, but conſidered ſepa- 
rately the parts, they would not have been ſo forward to believe 
they were innate. 


(55-) A ſparrow zook a buſh juſt as an eagle made a ſtoop at 


an hare. L" Eftrange. 
The cat preſently tales a tree, and ſees the poor fox torn to 
pieces. 5 | L' Eftrange. 

( 56.) No purpoſes whatſoever which are meant for the good 
of that land 4x” gage or fale good effect. Shenſe — 
(57. ) Theſe do beſt who take material hints to be judged by 
hiſtory . | | Leck k. 

(58.) If three ladies, like a luckleſs play, 
Takes the whole houſe upon the poet's day. Pope. 


(59-) Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a fon ; E 


Behold yourſelf fo by a fon diſdain'd ; 

And then imagine me 7akzng your part, | | 
And in your 2 ſo ſilencing your ſon. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(60.) In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance, 
There ſwims, faid he, thy whole inheritance. Addiſon. 

Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhou'd, | 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden's 1. 
(61.) Five hundred aſſes yearly tool the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sandys. 
(62.) — took the word; who grudg'd, long ſince, 


The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 


(63-) Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. 
| | 1 8 Exodus. 
(64.) They that come abroad after theſe ſhowers, ** 
5 acon. 
I am taten on the ſudden with a ſwimming in my head. 
| Dryden. 
(65.) If any take away from the book of this prophecy, 

God ſhall take away his part out of the book of life. 

| Rev. XX. 19. 
The bill for taking away the votes of biſhops was called a 
bill for taking away all temporal juriſdifion. Clarendon. 


Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and take away from 


the picture that grave majeſty which gives beauty to the piece. 


Dryden. 
You ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey, 


By your own law I take your life away. Dryden. 


The fun'ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryden's u. 


One who gives another any thing, tas not always a right to 
take it atvay again. | | LOCKE . 


Locke. 
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Nor foes nor fortune tales this pow'r away, 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they. Pope. 
(66.) If we take away conſciouſnefs of pleaſure and pain, 

it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal identity. 


Locke. 
(67.) Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Doth God take care for oxen ? 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
(69.) They meant to take a courſe to deal with particulars 
by reconcilements, and cared not for any head. Bacon. 
The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which God is forced 
to take for the deſtroying, but cannot, without changing the 
courſe of nature, for the converting of ſinners. Hammond. 


(70.) Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy as he 


is counted, or that it is ſo hard to take him down as ſome ſup- 
poſe ? 1 Spenſer on Ireland. 
Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dryden. 
Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as now, and 
he ſhould be glad to ſee them taker down. Addiſon. 
 (71.) We cannot take down the lives of living creatures, 
which ſome of the Paracelſians fay, if they could be taker 
down, would make us immortal : the next for ſubtilty of ope- 
ration, to take bodies putrefied, ſuch as may be eaſily _ 
| | acon. 
(72.) It takes not from you, that you were born with prin- 
ciples of generoſity 3 but it adds: to you that you have culti- 
vated nature. | Dryden. 
(73.) Converſation will add to their knowledge, but be too 


apt to take from their virtue. Locke. 
Gentle gods take my breath from me. Shakeſp. 
I will ſmite thee, and tale thine head fro thee. 1 Sam, 


(74.) Take heed of a miſchievous man. 


Eccluſ. xi. 33. 
Take beed leſt paſſion 


Sway thy judgment to do ought. Milton, 
Children to ſerve their parents int'reſt live, | 
Take heed what doom againſt yourſelf you give. Dryden. 


( 75.) Nothing ſweeter 
ments of the Lord. | 
(76.) Upon the ſea-coaſt are parcels of land that would pay 
well for the taking in. 8 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
(79.) Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing would 
proſper that they took in hand. Clarendon. 
(80.) Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of this 
whole matter; taking in ſome additional diſcourſes, which 
make the work more even. 
This love of our country takes in our families, friends, and 
acquaintance. Addiſon. 


an to take heed unto the command- 


The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a fine wo- 


man, that at preſent it takes in almoſt half the body. Addiſon. 
Of theſe matters no ſatis factory account can be given by any 
mechanical hypotheſis, without taking in the ſuperintendence of 
the great Creator. Derbam's Phyjico-Theol. 
(81.) An opinion brought into his head by courſe, becauſe 
he heard himſelf called a Eater, rather than any kindneſs that 
he found in his own heart, made him take us in. Sidney. 
A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, and then the li- 
quor put again into the veſſel, will not fill the veſſel again fo 
full as it was, but that it may take in more. Bacon. 
Porter was taken in not only as a bed- chamber ſervant, but 
as an uſeful inſtrument for his ſkill in the Spaniſh. Wotton. 
t fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
J have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all ; and verge enough for more. 
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Dryden. 
The ſight and touch take in from the ſame object different 


ideas. | Locke. 
There is the fame irregularity in my plantations : I take in 
none that do not naturally rejoice in the foil. Spectator. 
( 82.) He ſent Aſan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of 

t ordnance, to take in the other cities of Tunis. Knolles. 


Should a great beauty reſolve to take me in with the artillery 


of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to ſet upon a 
new-robbed paſſenger. | Suckling. 
Open places are eaſily falten in, and towns not ſtrongly forti- 

_ fied make but a weak reſiſtance. | Felton on the Claſficks. 
(83.) We went before, and failed unto Aſſos, there intend- 
ing to take in Paul. | As, xx. 13. 
hat which men rale in by education is next to that which 

is natural, | | Tillotſon, 


Eccluſ. xxm. 27. 


Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 


formity of vice. 


dium. 


away with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, 


| ſent purſuit, 
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As no acid is in an animal body but muſt be taken in by 
the mouth, ſo if it is not ſubdued it may get into the blood. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
- (84.) Though a created underſtanding can never take in the 
fulneſs of the divine excellencies, yet ſo much as it can receive 
is of greater value than any other obje&. Hale. 
The idea of extenſion joins itſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſi- 
ble qualities, that it ſuffers to ſee no one without taking in im- 
preſſions of extenſion too, Locke. 
It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged underſtanding to 
frame one new ſimple idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways 
afore-mentioned. | | 3 
A man can never have taten in his full meaſure of knowledge 
before he is hurried off the ſtage. Addiſon. 
Let him tale in the inſtructions you give him in a way ſuited 
to his natural inclination. | Watts. 
Some genius can tale in a long train of propoſitions. Watts. 
(86.) Some laws reſtrained "4 extra t power of the no- 
bility, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, though 
at that time they tool little notice of it. Clarendon. 
(87.) The king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and hath 
taken of the king's ſeed, and of him taker an oath. Exel. 
We tale all oath of ſecrecy, for the concealing of thoſe in- 


ventions which we think fit to keep ſecret. Bacon. 
(88.) Vou muſt forſake this room and go with us; 
Your power and your command is talen of, 8 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The cruel miniſters 
Took off her life. | Shakeſpeare. 


If the heads of the tribes can be taken of, and the miſled 
multitude return to their obedience, ſuch an extent of mercy is 
honourable. | Bacon's Adwvice to Villiers. 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and ſubtile or windy 
ſpirits are talen of by incenſion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To ſtop ſchiſins, take off the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. 

| | ' Bacon. 

What ftaketh off the objection is, that in judging ſcandal we 
are to look to the cauſe whence it cometh. Biſbop Sanderſon. 

The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of the comman- 
der, muſt be the topick whence that argument is drawn; and 
all force of theſe is taken off by this dottrine. Hammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, who endeavour 
the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a clear 
progreſſion when ſo many untruths are taken. off. Brown. 


This takes not off the force of our former evidence. Still. 
If the mark, by hindering its rtation, makes it leſs va- 
luable, the melting pot can eaſily take it off. Lacie. 


A man's underſtanding failing him, would tate that pre- 
ſumption moſt men have of themſelves. Locke. 
It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and takes of from the de- 

| Addiſon. 

When we would tate of from the reputation of an action, 
we aſcribe it to vain-glory. | . Addiſon. 
This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but expreſſes 


our ideas in the readieſt manner. TEES Addiſon. 
The juſtices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in a quart from 
the price of ale. Sunft's Miſcel. 


How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and how many 
likely to be taker off in cold. Blount to Pope. 
Favourable names are put upon HI ideas, to take off the o- 

| _ Watts. 
(39.) He perceiving that we were willing to ſay ſome what, in 
great courteſy took us off, and condeſcended to alk us queſtions... 
| Bacon. 

Vour preſent diſtemper is not fo troubleſome, as to take you 
of from all ſatis faction. | Wake. 
There 1s nothing more reſty and ungovernable than our 
thoughts : wul not be directed what objects to purſue, 
nor be taken off from thoſe they have once fixed on ; but run 


let him do what he can. Locke. 
Keep foreign ideas from faling of our minds from its pre- 

' Locke. 

He has talen you of, by a peculiar inſtance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations of the world. Wake. 
(90.) Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the mo- 
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ment a man takes of his glaſs, with that fick ſtomach which, 
in ſome men, follows not many hours after, no body would 
ever let wine touch his lips. Locke. 
(91.) Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own 
rate, elſe he'll not tale it oF the farmer's hands for wages. 


x 5 Locke. 
The Spaniards having no commodities that we will take of, 


above the value of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 


cannot pay us. Locke. 
| tcre is a project on foot for tranſporting our beſt wheaten 
ſtraw to Dunitable, and obliging us to take off yearly ſo many 
ton of ſtraw hats. 

(92.) Take off all their models in woud. Addiſon. 

(93-) The multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to neceſſity; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred ſcholars than prefer- 
mentis can take off. Bacon's Hav c. 

(94.) When Moſes went in, he tock the veil of until he 
came out. Exod. xxxiv. 34. 


If any would reign and take up all the time, let him fake 
them oF and bring others on. 


(95.) Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, 


: yet he was taker order with before it came to that. Bacon. 


(96.) Griefs are green; 
And all thy friends which thou muſt make thy friends 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly fa en out. Shaleſp. 
(97.) Take part m rejoicing for the victory aver the Turks. 
Pope. 
(98.) Where arms take flace, all other pleas are vain 4 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. 


Dryden. 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke. 


- (99.) The ſmgoth pates now wear nothing but high ſhoes ; 
and if a man is through with them in honeſt taking up, they 
ſtand upon ſecurity. Shaxeſp. 


We take up corn for them, that we may eat and live. Neb. 


| She to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryſtals of the rock the takes up there, 
Huge agat vaſes, and old china ware. Dryden's Juvenal. 
L have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace before 
T come to him. | | 
Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the 
neceſſiries of lite at almoſt double value.  Savift. 
(100.) His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Muſt take wp us. Shakeſb. Henry IV. 
(101.) We tock up arms not to revenge ourſelves, 
But free the commonwealth. _ | Addi;on. 
(102.) They ſhall ale up a lamentation for me. 
| o | Exel. xxv. 17. 
Princes friendſhip, wich they take up upon the accounts of 
judgment and merit, they moſt times lay down out of humour. 


5 South, 
(103.) A large veſſel opened by inciſion muſt be faen up 
before you proceed. | Sharp. 


(104.) Over:much anxiety in worldly things takes up the 
mind, hardly admitting ſo much as a thought of heaven. 


| | Da pa. 
— — Take my eſteem, | 
If from my heart you atk, or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taten up before. Dryden. 


I intended to have left the ſtage, to which my genius never 
much inclined me, for a work which would have aten up my 
life in the performance. Dryden Juvenal. 
To underſtand fully his particular calling in the common- 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, zakes 
vp his whole time. | | | Locke. 
Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe : but withal, 
countries ſtored with mines are poor; the digging and refining 
of theſe metals taking up the labour, and waſting the number 


of the people. Locke. 
We were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that moſt of my fellow- 


ſoldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Addiſon. 


The following letter is from an artift, now taten up with 
this invention. _ | Addi ſon. 

There is fo much time taken vp in the ceremony, that before 
they enter on their ſubject the dialogue is half ended. 


1 Adiſen 01 Medals, 


reader will wonder b 


Swifts Wiſcel. 


Bacon.” 


Dryden's Fables. 


Ilias, only it takes up ſeven years. 


| ſerving his time, 


TATE 


The affairs of religion and war took up Conſtantine ſo much, 
that he had not time to think of trade. A: bath. 


When the compals of twelve books is alen up in theſe, the 
y what methods our author could prevent 

being tedious, | Poc's Hemer. 
(10 f.) Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineft parts and 


learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, deſpiſing the ſenti- 


ments they had been once fond of, root up their reſt in the 


Chriſtian religion. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

(106.) Though the ſneriff have this authority to take up all 
ſuch ſtragglers, and impriſon them; yet ſhall he not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marſhal will, whom they know to 


kave power of life and death. Sſerſer. 
I was talen ap tor laying them down. Shakeſp. 


You have alen up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, | 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute. Shakeſj eare. 
(107.) The ancients cot up experiments upon credit, and 
did build great matters upon them. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(108.) One of his relations och him 4 roundly, for ſtoop- 
ing lo much below the dignity of his profeſſion. L'Efrarge. 
(10 .) The plot is purely fiction; for I rake it up where the 
hiſtory has laid it down. Drydenu's Don Scbaſitan. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon fades wp the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſen, Spectator. 
(110.) Take ud theſe cloaths here quickly: 
Where's the cowlſtaff ? Shakeſſ eare. 
The leaſt things are raten ub by the thumb and forefinger 
when we would abe up a greater quantity, we would uſe the 


thumb and all the fingers. Ray. 
Milo ro u a calf daily on hs ſhoulders, and at laſt arrived 
at firmneſs to bear the bull. Watts. 


 (112.) The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to the 
place, that the chambers which opened towards the ſcaffold 
were taken up. Hayward. 

All vicious enormous practices are regularly conſequent, 
where the other hath taken up the lodging. Hammond. 


Committees, for the convenience of the common-council who 


took up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocers-hall. Clarendon. 

When my concernment takes up no more room than myſelf, 
then, ſo long as I know where to breathe, I know alſo where 
to be happy. | Scuth. 

Theſe things being compared, notwithſtanding the room that 
mountains fake up on the dry land, there would be at leaſt eight 
oceans required. | 


When theſe waters were annihilated, ſo much other matter 


mult be created to take up their places. Burnet. 
Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write or 
read beſides thoſe of the long robes. Temple. 


The buildings about took up the whole ſpace. Arbuthnor, 
(112.) I have his horſe to take vp the quarrel. Shakeſp. 

The greateſt empires have had their riſe from the pretence of 
taking up quarrels, or Keeping the peace. L' Eftrange, 
(113.) I preter in our countryman the noble poem of Pale- 
mon and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the 


(114.) God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have been 


taken up by ſome of the Romiſh and Reformed churches, ak- 
fixing them to men's particular entities, abſolutely conſidered. 


TX Hammond. 
The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt, or to the 


braveſt; and in peace taker up and exerciſed by the boldeſt. 

| 1 Temple. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a man takes uh 

of the pardon of his tins, upon ſuch grounds as the ſcripture 

lays down. | Scuth, 

The French and we ſtill change, but here's the curſe, 
They change for better, and we change for worſe. 


They take up our old trade of conquering, 


And we are taking their's to dance and ing. Dryden, 
He that will obſerve the concluſions men rale ub, muſt be 
fatisfied they are not all rational. Lecke. 
Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up, under a bold vow. Atterbury. 
Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of c'othier, without 


Eb Arbuthnct's Hiſt. cf Ichn Bull, 


Burnet's Theory. 


Dryden's Fables. 


. 


Every man takes up thoſe intereſts in which his humour en- 
Ates him. P o o 
If thole proceedings were obſerved, morality and religion 
would ſoon become faſhionable court virtues, and be taken up 


as the only methods to get or keep employments. Sawift. 
Take up no more than you by worth may claim, | 
Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. Young. 


(115.) This great baſſa was born in a poor country village, 
and in his childhood taken from his Chriftian parents, by ſuch 
as take up the tribute children. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

(116.) If I had no more wit than he, to fate a fault uon 
me that he did, he had been hang'd For't. Shakeſp. 

He too not on him the nature of angels, but the ſeed of 
Abraham. Heb. n. 16. 

For confederates, I will not rate ufo: me the knowledge 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ſtand affected towards 
Spain. Bacon War with Spain. 

Would I could your fuff*rmgs bear; 


Or once again could ſome new way invent, 


To tale ufton myſelf your puniſhment. Dryden. 
She loves me, ev'n to ſuffer for my ſake; 
And en herſelf would my refuſal take. Dryden. 


(117.) Theſe dangerous, unfafe lunes i“ th' king! be- 
| ſhrew them, 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall ; the office 


Becomes a woman beſt : I'll ratet upon me. Shakeſp. 
Look that you take upon you as you ſhould. Shakeſp. 
This every tranſlatof zakerh upon himſelf to do. Felton. 


The parliament root ufo them to call an aſſembly of divines, 
to ſettle ſome church controverſies, of which many were unfit 


to judge. Sanderſon. 
To TAKE. v. n, 1. To direct the courſe; to have a ten- 
dency to- 2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. 3. To 


have the intended or natural effect. 4. To catch; to fix. 
5. To Tart after. To learn of; to reſemble ; to imi- 
tate. 6. To Take i ut. To reſort to. 7. To TAK E 
on. To be violently affected. 8. To PAK E on. To 


claim a character. 9. To TAK E on. To grieve ; to pine. 


10. To Tak E to. To apply to; to be fond of. 11. To 
Tak E 10. To betake to; to have recourſe. 12. To 
TAKE up. To ſtop. 13. To TAKE wp. To reform. 
14. 7% TAK e up with. To be contented with. 15. To 
Taxt up with. To lodge; to dwell. 16. To LAKE 
Twith, To pleaſe. | 5 
..) The inclination to goodneſs, if it iſſue not towards men, 


it will tate unto other things. | 


fluxion taking alſo into his breaſt, watted his lungs. Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful ſuſpenſe of 


the event, ſome 700k towards the park. Dryden. 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt the dying bride, | 
Unwary, took along the river's fide. Dryden. 


(2.) An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye 
with a florid Shite and red, yet fills the hand with ſtench and 


foulneſs : fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt 


taking things are. 7 South. 
Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for the 
worſe, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tranſient view upon the 


theatre ; and yet without theſe a play may rate. Dryden. 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear fake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould rale. Addiſon. 


The work may be well performed, but will never take if it 
is not ſet off with proper ſcenes. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding that this 
ſtuff will not rale nor pleaſe ; and ſince by a little ſmattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himſelf, he has loft his reli- 
gion, may he find it again by harder ſtudy and an n _ 
| entiey. 


(3.) In impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſſion taker, 


but it is overcome by the mind paſſive before it work any ma- 


nifeſt effect. g Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
The clods, 'd to Winter's winds, will bake, | 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards rate. Dryden. 


(4.) When flame 7aterh and openeth, it giveth a noiſe. 
Bacon, 


it mult needs tale up ſhort of what is really ſo. 


Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; but the de- 


mals, as with this of the Atheiſt, that 


T A E 
(s. Beaſts, that converſe 
With man, rale after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th' year, and bitches dogs. 
We cannot but think that he has ralen after a good pattern. 
Atter bury. 
(6.) Men once placed take in with the contrary faction to 


5.) - 
Hudibras, 


that by which they enter, Bacon's Eſſays. 
(J.) Your huſband is in his old tunes again; he fo rakes on 
yonder with my huſband, that any madneſs I ever yet beheld 
ſeemed but tameneſs to this diſtemper. Shakeſp. 
In horſes, the ſmell of a dead horſe maketh them fly away, 
and fake on as if they were mad. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(S.) I take not on me here as a phyſician ; 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather | 
To purge th' obſtructions, which begins to ſtop 
Our very veins of life, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(9.) How will my mother, for a father's death, 


Take on with me, and ne'er be fatisfy'd ? Shakeſp. 
(10.) Have him underſtand it as a play of older people, 
and he will take to it of himſelf. Locke, 
Miſs Betſey won't take ta her book. Swift. 


The heirs to titles and large eſtates could never take to their 
books, yet are well enough qualified to ſign a receipt for half 
a year's rent. | Swifts Miſcel. 

(11.) If I-had raden to the church, I ſhould have had more 
ſenſe than to have turned myſelf out of my benefice by writing 


libels. | ED Dryden. 
The callow ſtorks with lizzard and with ſnake | | 

Are fed, and foon as e' er ro wing they tale, 
At light thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden. 


Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it generally 
with greater honeſty than men of the world. Addiſon. 
(12.) The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, 
and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch neceſſary to its diſcovery, 
5 Glanville 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the (trange- 


neſs of all the former articles that zcok up chiefly in ſpeculation. 


South, 

Sinners at laſt tale up, and ſettle in a contempt of religion, 
which is called fitting in the ſeat of the ſcornful. Tillorſon. 
(13.) This rational thought wrought fo effectually, that it 


made him rate w/j', and from that time prove a good huſband. 


Locke. 
(14.) The aſs rates up with that for his ſatisfaction, which 
he reckoned upon before for his misfortune. I Efrarge. 
The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedience, and ſuch 
a piety as fakes not up with idle inclinations, but ſhows itſelf 
in ſolid inftances of practice. _ South, 
I could as eaſily ale up with that ſer ſeleſs aſſertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real bodies and diſtin& ani- 
ey can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. | ' Bentley. 
A. poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a pariſh, ex- 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, becauſe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. Swift. 
In affairs which may have an extenſive influence on our 


future happineſs, we ſhould not rale up with probabilities. 


I \ Wattes Logick, 
(15.) Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make fuch a clutter in the world? LCL'Eftrange. 
Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to take up with * South. 
(16.) Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own ſubjects, 
and ſea ſonable mementos may be uſeful ; and being diſcreetly 
uſed, cannot but take well with him. Bacon, 


Ta'x en, the participle paſl. of take, 


Thou art raten in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8, 
He who. letteth will let, until he be taker out of the way. 

| | 2 Thef. ii. 7. 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be in earneſt 


with their immortal fouls, not to abuſe themſelves with a falſe 


confidence: a thing ſo eaſily raten up, and fo hardly laid down. 
: — * South's Sermons. 
caliger, comparing the two orators, ſays, that nothing can 

be taken from Datnatthencs, nor added to Tully. Denham. 


— 


1 A L 


2 os ny ks Brees an eaſe than 
oppreſſion to em out, yet his auditors are perhaps as 
much taken up with themſelves. Government of the — 
T be object of deſire once talen away, 

Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryden 
Ta'xer. . / [from take.] He that ies. 
He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe, 

He is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, 
And the taker runs preſently mad. Shakeſpeare. 
The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the number of takers, 
and the takers jarring and brawling one with another, and fore- 
"cloſing the fiſhes, taking their kind within harbour, decreaſed 
the number of the taken. Carew. 
The far diſtance of this county from the court hath afforded 
it a ſuperſedeas from takers and purveyors. Carew. 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks are great 


takers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make them ſtrong. Bacon. 
Few like the Faby or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 
He to betray us did himſelf betray, | 
At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Kich cullies may their * ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 
Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 


Ta'x1nG. n. , [from take.) Seizure ; diftreſs of mind. 
What a taking was he in, when your huſband aſked who 


was in the baſket ? Shakeſteare. 
She ſaw in what a taking 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 


Ta'troT. 3. /. [It is borne by the houſe of Talbot in 


their arms.] A hound. It is fo uſed in Waſe's tranſla- 


tion of Grotius. Ne 

TaLz. 3. ſ. ſtale, from tellan, 72 fell, Saxon.] 1. A 
narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a flight or petty account 
of ſome trifling or fabulous incident: as, à tale of à tub. 
2. Oral relation. 3. [Talan, ta count, Saxon.] Num- 
ber reckoned. 4. Reckoning; numeral account. $5. In- 
formation ; diſcloſure of ny thing ſecret. 

(1.) This ſtory prepared their minds for the reception of 
any tales relating to other countries. Watts. 
(2.) My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 

And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral ale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakeſpeare. 
Life is a tale | 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Hermia, for aught I could read, | 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth. x 
We ſpend our years as a tale that is told. Pſal. xc. 9. 
(3.) Number may ſerve your purpoie with the ignorant, who 


meaſure by tale and not by weight. Hooker. 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale reſtor d. Dryden's Virgil. 


Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 
The herald for the laft proclaims 5 
A ſilence, while they anſwer' d to their names, 
To ſhun the fraud of muſters falſe; 9 5 
The talc was juſt. | Dryden g Knight's Tale. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be 
tale. is Collier on Cloaths. 
(4-) In packing, they keep a jult tale of the number that 


every hogſhead containeth. Carew.. 
Money b'ing the common ſcale 
Of things by meaſure, weight and tale; 
In all th' affairs of church and ſtate, 
Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 


Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the tales, are 
to 7 according to their evidence. . 

(.) From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. 


Shakeſp, 


TALENT. x. /. [talentum, Lat.] 


talent. 


TaLisMa'nick. adj. from taliſman.] Magical. 


Dryden. 
To TALE. v. n. [taclen, Dutch.] 1. To ſpeak in conver- 


en by weight than 


Iwill not eat with you. wei 


T-A_L 


Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their voice to 
tell tales what they find, and by their flight to expreſs the 
ſame. | | Bacon, 


TaLEBE'ariNG. n. /. [tale and bear.) The act of in- 


forming; officious or malignant intelligence. . 
The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about their miſ- 


treſs's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing, to ſet 


her againſt the reſt of the ſervants. Arbuthnot. 


TaLEBE'arBR. n. h. [tale and bear.] One who gives 


officious or malignant intelligence. | 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all m- 
truders ; as buffoons, ſpies, talebearers, flatterers. L' Eſtrange. 

In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry talebearer, by car- 
rying ſtories from one to another, ſhall inflame the minds, and 
diſcompoſe the quiet of the whole family. South. 
1. A talent ſignified fo 
much weight, or a ſum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and countries. Arbuthnet. 2. 
Faculty ; power ; gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. It is uſed 


ſometimes ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 3. Quality ; 


diſpoſition. An improper and miſtaken uſe. 
(1.) Five talents in his debt, 
His means moſt ſhort, his. creditors moſt ſtraight. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Two tripods caſt in antick mould, By 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 


(2+) Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in removing pre- 
judice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering, affections, believed 
the loſs of the duke was. unſeaſonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three different ralents, as. 


a critick, ſatyriſt, and writer of odes. Dryden. 
"Tis not my talent to eonceal my thoughts, | 
Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. Addiſon's Cato. 


They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 

| Baker on Learning. 

Perſons who poſſeſs the true zalen? of raillery are like comets ; 
they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once admired and feared. 

| Female Quixote. 

He, Agelius, though otherwiſe a very worthy man, yet hav- 


ing no talent for diſputation, recommended Siſinnius, his lector, 


to engage in a conference. Waterland. 
(3-) Though the nation generally was without any ill ralent 

to the church in doctrine or diſcipline, yet they were not with- 

out a jealouſy that popery was not enough diſcountenanced. 


3 Clarendon. 
It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme to 
another. 8 | Swift. 


Ta'LisMaAn. n. , [I know not whence derived: TAoua,, 


Skinner.) A magical character. 
If the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matiſm, and ſtone, would that ſerve like ſo many ztaliſmans to 


deſtroy the diſeaſes ? Sqavift.. 
Of taliſmans and ſigils knew the power, 
And careful watch'd the planetary hour. Po; e. 


The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in the 
hand of a Cupid, has always been. looked upon as raliſmanick: 
in dreſſes of this nature. Adiliſoa. 


ſation; to ſpeak fluently and familiarly; not in ſet 
ſpeeches; to converſe. 2. To prattle ; to ſpeak imper- 
tinently. 3. To give account. 4. To ſpeak; to rea- 
ſon; to confer. | | 
(1.) I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you; but 
t eat Shakeſþ.. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and talks as fa- 
miliarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been ſworn brother to, 
him; and he never ſaw him but once. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The prances refrained. talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. —— Job, xxix. 9. 
The children of thy people ſtill zalk againſt thee, Exel. 
Here free from court-compliances he walks, | 
And 4 b himſelf 7 his beſt adviſer 7 talks, . aller. 
| 5 2 
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As God remembers that we are but fleſh, unable to bear the 


nearer approaches of divinity, and ſo ralls with us as once with 
Moſes through a cloud; ſo he forgets not that he breathed into 


us breath of life, a vital active ſpirit. Decay of Piety. 

Mention the king of Spain, he zalks very notably ; but if 

you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addiſon. 
(2.) Hypocrites auſterely talk 

Of purity. Milton. 


My heedleſs tongue has ral d away this life. . Rowe. 
Conſider well the time when Petavius firſt began to zalk in 
that manner. | Waterland. 
(3.) The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs 
The trepidation zalk'd. Milton. 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland tall much of the fall of 
theſe rocks, and the great damage done. Addiſon. 
We will conſider whether Adam had any ſuch heir as our 
author talks of. Locke. 
(4.) Let me tall with thee of thy judgments. Fer. xii. 1. 
Will ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and zalk deceitfully for 
him ? | Fob, xill. 7. 
It is difficult taſk to fall to the purpoſe, and to put life and 
1 into our diſcourſes. Collier on Pride. 
alking over the things which you have read with your com- 
panions fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 
TaLx. u. , [from the verb.] 1. Oral converſation ; flu- 
ent and familiar ſpeech. 2. Report; rumour. 3. Sub- 
ject of diſcourſe. | 
(1.) We do remember; but our ar 
Is all too heavy to admit much rait. - Shakeſp. 
Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them to have any 
talk with the enemy. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, 1s occupied in 
their labours, and whoſe zalk is of bullocks? Eccluf. xxxviii. 
This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned for 


much #alk and little knowledge. Locke. 
In various zalk th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt, Pope. 


(2.) I hear a tall up and down of raiſing our money, as a 
means to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being 
carried away. | | Locke. 

(3.) What delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, 

To live upon their tongues and be their ralt, 

Of whom to be deſpis'd were no ſmall praiſe ? 
Talk. 3. , [talc, Fr.] A kind of ftone. 
Stones compoſed of plates are generally parallel, and flexible 
and elaftick : as, rall, cat-filver or glimmer, of which there 
are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and 
the black. | Woodwward's Foſſils. 

Venetian talk kept in a heat of a glaſs furnace, though brit- 
tle and diſcoloured, had not loſt much of its bulk, and ſeemed 

- nearer of kin to talk than mere earth. Boyle. 
TALK ATIVE. adj. [from ta!k.] Full of prate; loquacious. 

If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon my 
old age, which in its diſpoſition is ralkative. Sidney. 

This may prove an inſtructive leſſon to the diſaffected, not 

to build hopes on the zalkarive zealots of their party. Addiſon. 
I am aſhamed I cannot make a quicker progreſs in the 
French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkative. 


The coxcomb bird fo taltarive and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave ; 
Though many a paſſenger he rightly call, | 
You hold him no philoſopher at all. | Pope. 
Ta'LKaTIVENESS. #. /. ſfrom taliative.] Loquacity ; 
garrulity ; fulneſs of prate. | 
We call this rallativeneſs a feminine vice; but he that ſhall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps ſometimes need 
to light Diogenes's candle tg ſeek a man. 


Learned women have loſt all credit by their unpertinent ralla- 
tivene's and conceit. | Saut. 
Ta rKE R. n. ſ. (from taik.] 1. One who talks. 2. A 
loquacious perſon; a prattler. 3. A boaſter; a bragging 
fellow. 3 . bg. | 
(1.) Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers or ?a/kers 

who deal much in the words Nature or Fate. Watts. 


Milton. 


Addiſon. 


TalLLv. 2. , [from taillr, to cut, Pr.] 


Government of the Tongue. 


OY 


KC. & %, 


(2.) Keep me company but two years, | 
Thou ſhalt not know the found of 3 tongpie. 
—PFarewel,: III grow a talker for this jeer. Hate ſp. 
If it were deſirable to have a child a more briſk raller, ways 

might be found to make him ſo; but a wiſe father had rather 
his ſon ſhould be uſeful when a man, than pretty company. 
TONS | | Locke on Education. 
G.) The greateſt /alkers in the days of peace, have been the 
moit puſillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 
Ta. "a r. adj. [from talk.] Conſiſting of talk; reſembling 
talk. | 
The fally flakes in the ftrata were all formed before the ſub- 
fidence, along with the ſand. Woodward on Foffils. 
Tart. adj. [tal, Welſh.] 1. High in ſtature, 2. High; 
lofty. 3. Sturdy ; luſty. | 
(1.) Bring word, how tall ſhe is. Shake(p. Aut. and Cleop. 
Two of nobler ſhape, 
Erect and tall, 
(2. Winds raſh'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe talleft pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks 
Bow d their ſtiff necks. Milton's Par. Reg. 


Milton. 


They lo, and lop, on this and that hand, cutting away the 
tall, found, and ſubſtantial timber, that uſed to ſhelter them 
from the winds. Davenant. 


May they encreaſe as faſt, and ſpread their boughs, 
As the high fame of their great owner grows : 
May he live iong enough to ſee them all 
Dark ſhadows caſt, and as his palace tall! 
Methinks I ſee the love that ſhall be made, 
The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade. Waller. 
(3.) I'll Cwear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
thou wilt not be drunk; but I know thou art no tall fellow of 
thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but I would thou 
wouldit be a tall fellow of thy hands. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale 
Ta'tiLace. . , [taillage, Fr.] Impoſt ; exciſe. 
The people of Spain were better affected unto Philip than to 
Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſed upon them many taxes 
and tallayes. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ta'LiLow. n. / [talge, Daniſh.] The greaſe or fat of an 
animal; coarſe ſuet. 
She's the kitchen wench and all greaſe; and I know not 
what uſe to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, and run 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, and the fallow 
in them, will burn a Lapland winter. Shakeſj eare. 
The new world is ſtocked with ſuch ſtore of kine and bulls, 
brought hither out of Europe ſince the firſt diſcovery, that the 
Spaniards kill thouſands of them yearly, for their fallow and 
hides only. | Heylyn. 
Snuff the candles cloſe to the ta/low, which will make them 
run. Se | Swift. 
To Ta'L.Low. v. a. [from the noun.] To greaſe; to 
ſmear with tallow. Es | 
Ta'LLowCcHANDLER. n. /. [allow and chandetier, Fr.] 
One who makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 
Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as tallowchandlers, but- 
chers, and neglect of cleanſing of gutters, are great occaſions 
of a plague. | | Harvey on the Plague. 


$a Kick - 
notched or cut in conformity to another ſtick, and uſed 
to keep accounts by. 2. Any thing made to ſuit ano- 
ther. 
(1.) So right his judgment was cut fit, 
And made a tally to his wit. | 


| Fludibras. 
The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe of Exchange- 
Alley; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth, 
Have you not ſeen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers ſway'd ? 
Her talttes uſeleſs lie and idle, 
If plac'd exactly in the middle. prior. 


From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes 
With juſt reſentment flings it on the ground, 


There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Sæuiſt. 


T A M 
(2.) So ſuited in their minds and perſons, | 
That they were fram'd the fallies for each other: 


If any alien love had interpos'd, | 
It mult have been an 9 to beholders. ryden. 
To Ta'LLy. v. a. [from the noun-] To fit; to ſuit ; to 
cut out, ſo as to anſwer any thing. 
| Nor ſiſter either had, nor brother; 
They ſeem' d juſt tally' d for each other. 


; P r wr . 
They are not ſo well tallied to the preſent juncture. 


Pope. 


To Tx'LLyY. v. n, To be fitted; to conform; to be ſuit- 


able. 1 | 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the channel. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Ta'rmvup. n. ſ. The book containing the Jewiſh tradi- 
Tra'iLMUD c tions, the rabbinical conſtitutions and ex- 


plications of the law. 
Ta'twness. =. J. {from all]! Height of ſtature; prcce- 
rity - | 
l An hideous giant, horrible and high, | 
That with his talreſs ſeem'd to threat the ſky. Spenſer. 
The eyes behold ſo many naked bodies, as for talnejs of 
ſtature could hardly be equalled in any country. Hayward, 
Ta'Lon- n. . [talon, Fr.] The claw of a bird of prey. 


It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 


greater or longer talons. 
Upward the noble bird dire&s his wing, 

And tow'ring round his maſter's earth-born foes, 

Swift he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, | 
Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior. 
Ta'MarinD zrce. n. ſ. [tamarindus, Lat.] The flower of 
the tamarind tree conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are ſo 
placid as to reſemble a papilionaceous one in ſome mea- 
ſure; but theſe expand circularly, from whoſe man 
leaved flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds ſur- 
rounded with an acid blackiſh pulp- Miller. 

Lenetives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Lay me reclin'd | 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind that ſhakes, 

Fan'd by the breeze its fever- cooling fruit. Thomſon. 
TAMARISEK. n. /. [tamariſce, Lat.] The flowers of the 
 tamariſſ are roſaceous. | Miller. 

Tamar iſt is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medici- 
nal. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ta'MBARINE. . /. [tambeurin, Fr.] A tabour ; a ſmall 
drum. It ſhould be tambeurin. 
Calliope with muſes moe, | 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tambarines forego. Spenſer's Paſt. 
TAME. 2d [came, Saxon ; taem, Dutch; tam, Daniſh. ] 
1. Not wild; dcmeſtick, 2. 
preſſed ; dejected; ſpiritleſs; heartleſs. 3. Spiritleſs; 
unanimated : as, à tame oe m. A low phraſe. | 
(I.) Thales the Mileſian faid, That of all wild beaſts a ty- 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


— — 


rant is the worſt, and of all fame beaſts a flatterer. Addiſon. 
(2.) ——— If you ſhould need a pin, | | 
You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. Shakeſp. 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, | 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. Shakeſpþ. 


A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakejp. King Lear. 
Praiſe him each ſavage furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do Gly feaſt ; 
And you tame ſlaves of the laborious plough, oe 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. | Reſeemmon. 
Te TAE. v. n. [gatamgen, Gothick; temean, Saxon; 
tammen, Dutch.) 1. To reduce from wildneſs; to re- 
claim; to make gentle. 2. To ſubdue; to cruſh ; to 
_ depreſs ; to conquer. "SE | 
(1) —— Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 
Pace em not in their hands to make em gentle; 
But ſtop their mouths with Rubborn bits. 


Shekeſp. 
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2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued ; de- 


T A 


(2.) Tf the Heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches ! not by makin 
Baths, orchards, fiſn- pools, letting in of ſeas 


. 


Here, and then there forcing them out again. B. Johnſon. 
A puling cuckold, would drink up | 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shakeſpeare. 


A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians arm'd with want and cold, 


Have been for ages kept for you to tame. Waller. 


Ta'MeaBLE. adj. [from tame.] Suſceptive of taming. 
Ganzes are ſuppoſed to be great fowls, of a ſtrong flight, 
and eaſily tameable ; divers of which may be fo brought up as 
to join together in carrying the weight of a man. W.I:ins. 
Ta'MELY. adj. [from tame.] Not wildly ; meanly ; ſpi- 
ritlefly. | 
True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 


Stoop tamely to the foot of majelty. Shakeſp. Henry IV, 
What courage tamely could to death conſent, 


And not by ſtriking firſt the blow prevent. Dryden, 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamcly can you bear the raviſh'd crown ? Dryden, 
Has he given ways 
Did he look tamely on and let them paſs ? Addiſon. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you tame- 
ly ſuffer to be abuſed. | | | Sawift. 


Ta'mEeness. n. . [from tame.] 1. The quality of being 
tame; not wildneſs. 2. Want of ſpirits; timidity. 


(2.) Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tameneſs than 
beauty, and expole his authority to inſults, Rogers. 


Ta'men. n. ſ. [from tame.] Conqueror; ſubduer. 
He, great tamer of all human art, | 
Dulneſs ! whoſe good old caule I yet defend, 


Ta'miny. 2. /. A woollen ſtuff. 
Ta'mKxin. z. /. The ſtopple of the mouth of a great gun. 
To TAM YER. v. a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by 

Skinner from tempero, Lat.] 1. To be buſy with phy- 


Pope. 


ſick. 2. To meddle; to have to do without fitneſs or 
neceſſity. 3. To deal; to practiſe ſecretly. 
(1.) = "Tis in vain | 


To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your ſkull 5 | 
As often as the moon's at full.  Hudibras, 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better complexion, but 
there was no good to be | ang the very /ampering calt him 
into a diſeaſe. | L' Eftrange. 

(2.) That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us entrance 
into the receſſes of religion, is by: to much tampering and 
wrenching made uſeleſs. Decay of Piety. 

Tis dang'rous tampering with a muſe, 

The profit's ſmall, and you have much to loſe : 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Roſcommon. 

Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
conſpiracy ; but repenting next morning, repaired to the king, 
and diſcovered the whole matter: notwithſtanding which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having 

but thus far tampered in it. Addifon's Freebelder. 
(4.) Others tamfer'd. 
For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert.  Hudibras. 
To TAN. v. a. [tannen, Dutch; anner, Fr.] 1. To impreg- 
nate or imbue with bark. 2. To imbrown by the fun. 

(1.) A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having been bu- 
Tried in ſame limy ſoil, was tamed or turned into a kind of lea- 
ther. Grew's Mu/. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef ; but the great- 
eſt part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark to as 
them. | Savift. 

They ſell us their bark at a good price for tanning our hides 
into leather. Saftes Miſcel. 

(2.) His face all tand with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd many a Summer's day 
Through boiling fands of . Araby and Ind. 


Secaler. 


Tang for taken, ta'en. 


TA N 

| l 

Like ſun parch'd quarters on the city gates, 
Such is thy tann d ſkin's lamentable ſtate. 

A brown for which Heaven would diſband 
The galaxy, and ſtars be tann'd. 
Ill ſpelt. 

Two trophees tare from th' Eaſt and Weſtern ſhore, 
And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. May's Virg. 
Tan. . . [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 1. A ſtrong taſte ; 
a taſte left in the mouth. 2. Reliſh; taite. A low 
word. 3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain behind 
it. 4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for tone or 2 

(1. ) Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſſel; 
fo much of it as it fills it alſo ſeaſons : ſo that although the body 
of the liquor ſhould be poured out again, yet ſtill it leaves that 
tang behind it. | South. 

It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any of 
its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing from the 


on ne * 


Ta'xisT. % [an Iriſh word ; an taaniſtber, Erſe.] 


T A N 
To Ta'nGLe. v. n. To be entangled. 
Shrubs and angling buſhes had perplex'd 


All path of man or beaſt. Anon. 


 Cleaveland. Ta'xGLs: . J. [from the verb.] A knot of things i ter- 


woven in one another, or different parts of the ſame 

thing perplexed. 

He leading ſwiftly rowl'd 

In tangles, and made intricate ſeem ſtrait, 

To miſchief ſwift, 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 

Or with the rangle's of Neæra's hair. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
Milton. 


Preſently after the death of any of their captains, they aſſem- 
ble themſelves to chuſe another in his ſtead, and nominate com 
monly the next brother, and then next to him do they chuſe 
next of the blood to be raniſt, who ſhall next ſucceed him in 
the ſaid captainry. St enſer on Ireland. 


body ; never bring into the waking man's view any other ideas TAI NISTRY. 2. . [from taniſt.] The Iriſh hold their 


but what have a rang of the caſk, and derive their original from 
that union. Locke. 


(2.) There was not the leaſt rang of religion, which is indeed 


the worſt affectation in any thing he ſaid or did. Atterbury. 
(3.) She had a tongue with a rang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, go hang. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


(4.) There is a pretty affectatiun in the Allemain, which 
gives their ſpeech a different rang from ours. Holder. 
To TaNnG. v. n=. [This is, I think, miſtaken for twang. ] 

To ring with. | 


Be oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy ſervants ; let thy 


tongue fang arguments of ſtate; put thyſelf into the trick of 


ſingularity. Shakeſp. Tavelfth Night. 
Ta'NGENT. 7. ; [ tangent, Fr. tangens, Lat.] Tangent, 
in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly raiſed on 
the extremity of a radius, and which touches a circle ſo 
as not to cut it; but yet interſects another line without 
the circle called a ſecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trewoux, 

Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the planets in their orbs, 
but they would immediately deſert them and the neighbourhood 


of the ſun, and vaniſh away in tangents to their ſeveral circles 
into the mundane ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 


certain. | 


Ta'nkarn. n. . [ta 


lands by tanifiry, which is ao more than a perſoral eſtate 
for his life-time that is taniſt, by reaſon he is admitted 
thereunto by election. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Tf the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates of freeholds, 
which might deſcend to their children, muſt they not continue 
their cuſtom of ranifiry ? which makes all their poſſeſſions un- 
| Dawes en Ireland. 

By the Iriſh cuſtom of taniſtry, the chieftains of every coun- 
try, and the chief of every ſept, had no longer eſtate 4 for 
life in their chieferies; and when their chieftains were dead, 
their ſons, or next heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their tanifts, 
who were elective, and purchaſed their elections by ſtrong hand. 
Davies on Ireland. 


Tank. „. J. [tanque, Fr.] A large ciſtern or baſon. 


Handle your pruning knife with dexterity ;. go tightly to your 
buſineſs : you have coſt me much, and ll it: © ae 


_ plentiful proviſion, raſcal ; ſallading in the garden and water in 


the tant; and in holy days, the licking of a platter of rice 
when you deſerve it. = Don Sebaſtian. 
) nquaerd, Fr. tankaerd, Dutch ; tan- 
_—_ Iriſh.] A large veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong 
rink. 


| Hath his ranltard touch'd your brain ? 
TanGiB1i'LITY. n. [from Yangible.] The quality of Sure they're fallen aſleep ag; 


gam. Ben. Jobnſon. 
being perceived by the touch. 


yp * was 3 who drank out of à ſilver tankard, af- 
Tv GIBLE. adj. [from tango, Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. e manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in — — "x 4 of air, but When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt rankar4 cup top tull. 
endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe body. Bacon. . | | 5 | Save. 
By the touch, the zazgible qualities of bodies are diſcerned, Ta'xnwex, 3. /- [from an.] One whoſe trade is to tan 


as hard, ſoft, ſmooth. Locke, leather. i Pe | 
70 Ta'nGLE. v. @. [See entangle.] 1. To implicate; to Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out of the kiln, 
knit together. 2. To enſnare; to entrap. 3. To em- and not ſlacked with water or air. RR. Moxon. 


broil ; to embarraſs. 
(2.) She means to rangle mine eyes too. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
| Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is rang! d in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
You muſt lay lime to tangle her deſires 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 
Tf thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war to range thee, 
| Now ly'ſt victorious 


T'/awptT. 3. /. [from tan and pit.] A pit where leather is 

impregnated with bark. 5 

Ta'nsy. 3. /. [tanacetum, Lat.] An odorous plant. Miller. 

Shakeſp. Ta'nTaLisM. 2. / [from tantalixe.] A puniſhment like 
. * w Fatale: | | 

rvely repreſentation of a perſon lying under the torments 

of ſuch > or ! 8 Addiſon, St ectator. 

To TAN TATIZ E. v. 4. [from Tantalus, whoſe puniſhment 

Shakeſp. was to ſtarve among fruits and water which he could 

not touch.] To torment by the ſhew of pleaſures which 

Sbaleſp. cannot be reached. So 

| — Thy vain deſires, at ſtrife 


Shakefp. 


Among thy ſlain ſelf-kill d, Within themſelves, have rantalix d thy life. Dryden. 
Not willingly, but rang / d in the fold The maid once ſped was not ſuffered to rantalixe the male 
Of dire neceſſity. Milton's Agonifles, part of the commonwealth. Aadiſas. 


Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw | 
Hearts after them, tangl d in amorous nets, 
With ſubtile cobweb cheats, | 

They're catch'd in knotted law-like nets ; 

In which when once they are e:tang!'d, 

The more they ſtir, the more they're fag d. 
(3.) When my ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, 

Tangl'd in forbidden ways: 


He, my ſhepherd ! is my guide, 
He's before me, on my = 


Milton. 


TA'NTAMOUNT. n, . [French.} Equivalent. 


_ what I "ſcape of one third leſs, another muſt make up. 
Hudibras. Ta'nTivy: ady. [from the note of a hunting horn, ſo 


Craſhaw. 


If one third of our coin were 


ne, and men had equally 
one third leſs money 8 8 


than they have, it muſt be rantamount; 


expreſſed in articulate ſounds, From Tantd vi, ſays Skin- 
ner.] To ride tanti vy is to ride with great ſpeed. 


Ta'nTLiNG. 2. {. [from Tantalus.] One ſeized with kopes 


of pleafure unattainahle. 


Locke. 


TAP 


— Hard life, 
To be ſtill hot Summer's rantlingt, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of Winter,  Shakeſp. 


To Tap. v. a. [tappen, Dutch; rapper, Fr.] 1. To touch 
lightly'; to ſtrike gently. 2. [Ta. pen. Dutch] To pierce 
a veſſel ; to broach a veſſel]. It is uſed likewiſe of the 
liquor. 
y (2.) That blood, already like the pelican, 
Hait thou raht out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakeſp. 
He has been raf ing his liquors, while I have been fpilling 
my blood. | Addiſon. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troubleſome, and 
then rap it with a lancet. Sbarp's Surgery. 
Tap. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. A gentle blow. 2. A pipe 
at which the liquor of a veſſel is let out. 
(1.) This is the right fencing grace, rap for tap, and fo part 
fair. | Shakeſp. He ry IV. 
Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her right-hand 


woman a tap upon the ſhoulder. _ Addiſon, Spect. 
As at hot-cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle rap. Gays Paſtorals. 


So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 
In feyeriſh reſtleſſneſs with unclos'd eyes, 
Apply with gentle ſtrokes their oſier rod, 
And tap by tap invite the ſleepy God. Harte. 
(2.) A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gaſcoine's 
diitemper, upon hearing the noiſe of a rap running. Derham. 
Taps. n. /. [czppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or band 
of linen. | „ 
Will yeu buy any tape, or lace for your cap, 


My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shakeſp. 
This pouch that's tied with tape . 

Tl wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. . Gay. 
On once a flock bed, but repair'd with ftraw, 

With rare ty'd curtains never meant to draw. Pope. 


'Ta'ezr. n. . [rapen, Saxon.] A wax candle; a light. 
| Get me a fa/er in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted come and call me. 
My daughter and little fon we'll dreſs 
With rounds of waxen tafers on their heads, 


Shateſp. 


And rattles in their hands. Sbhaleſp. 
If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
the devil, he will al burn his own fingers, but ſhall not rob 
me of the reward of my good intention. Taylor, 
— There the fair light, | 
Like hero's taper in the window plac'd, 


Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that expoled to the boiſt'rous wind. | Waller. 
— — Jo ſee this fleet 
Heav'n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets riſe. Dryden. 


Ta'r ER. adi. from the form of a taper.] Regularly nar- 
rowed from the bottom to the top; pyramidal ; conical. 
Her fat er fingers, and her panting breaſt, | 

He praiſes. Dryden. 
From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are ca- 


nine; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. Grew. 


To Ta'ptr. v. n. To grow gradually ſmaller. 


The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower 


vertebres being the broadeſt and largeſt ; the ſuperior leſſer and 


lefler, for the greater ſtability of the trunk. Ray. 
— Such be the dog, | 
With tap' ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickel, 


Ta'eptsTRyY. 2. .. [tapeflerie, tapiſſerie, tapis, Fr. tapetum, 
Lat.] Cloth woven in — figures. 
| — In the del 
That's covered oer with Turkiſh tafeftry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. 
The caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, 


Shakeſpeare. 


And horſes hoofs, for earth, on filken tap'ffry tread. Dryd. 


One room is hung with tapeftry, in which are wrought the 
ſigures of the great perſons of the family. | 4 


TAT ET. 2. / [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured ſtuff. 


ddiſon, 


T AR 


To their work they ſit, and each doth chufe 
What ſtory ſhe will for her taret take. Spenſer, 
Ta'exooT. x. / [lap and ri0t.] The principal ſtem of 
the root. 
Some put under the trees raiſed cf ſeed, about four inches 
below the place where they ſow their ſeeds, a ſmall piece of tile 


to was the running down of the ta; root, which occaſions it to 
branch when it comes to the tile. Mortimer's Huſb. 


IA“ rs TER. 2. . [from tap.] One whoſe bufineſs is to 

draw beer in an alehouſe. 

The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the word of a faf- 
fer; they are both the confirmers of falſe reckonings. Shake/7 - 

Though you change your place, you need not change your 
trade: I'll be your ta fer (till. ale ſp. 

The world is now come to that paſs, that the vintner and 
taſſter may broach what religion they pleaſe; and the apothe · 
cary may mingle her as he pleaſes. Howe, 

Though the painting grows decay'd, 

The houſe will never loſe its trade; 

Nay, though the treacherous ta fer Thomas 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swift, 


Tar. n. /. ſtane, Saxon: ftarre, Dutch; tiere, Daniſh. ] 


Liquid pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained 


out by hire. 
hen, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spenſer. 
A man will not a loſe a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar. 
| Camden's Rema ns. 
Tax. n. .. [from Yar uſed in ſhips.) A failor ; a ſeaman, 
in contempt. 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. 


To Tak. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſmear over with 


tar. 2. To teaze; to provoke. [rapzrtw |] 
(2.) There has been much to do on both ſides ; and the na- 


tion holds it no fin to farre them on to controverſy. Shakefp. 
Two curs ſhall tame each other ; pride alone 
Muſt tar the maſtiffs on, as twere the bone. Shakeſp. 


TARA'NTULA. n. /. [ltalian ; tarentule, French-] An in- 
ſe& whoſe bite is only cured by muſick. LG 

This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor Pyrocles than the 

right tune of muſick toucheth him that is fick of the tarantula. 


| | Sidney. 
He that uſes the word farantula, without having any idea 
of what it ſtands for, means nothing at all by it. Locke. 


TarDa'TiION rn. /. [tardo, Latin.] The act of hindering 
or delaying. 
Ta'/xDicRaDoUus. adj [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving ſlowly. 
It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preying upon ad- 
vantage, and otherwiſe may be eſcaped. Brown, 
Ta'rDILY. adv. {from tardy.] Slowly; fluggiſhly. 
— He was indeed the glaſs, 
Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves ; 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemith, 
Became the accents of the valiant : | 
For thoſe that could ſneak flow and fardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 


To ſeem like him. "Shateſp. Heary IV. 


Ta'xDiness. 2. . [from tardy.] Slowneſs ; ſluggiſhneſs; 


unwillingneſs to action or motion. 
— — A tardineſs in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, „ 
That it intends to do. 5 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ta'zxpITY. 3. / [tarditas, from tardus, Latin; gardivete, 
Fr.] Slowneſs; want of velocity. 5 


Suppoſe ſome obſervable tardity in the motion of light, and 
then atk how we ſhould arrive to perceive it? Digby. 


1 n . g 
Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity and 


tardity. Digby on the Soul. 
TA'RDY. adi. [tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.] 1. Slow; not 


ſwiſt. 2. Sluggiſh ; unwilling to action or motion. 3. 


Dilatory ; late, tedious. 4. Unwary, A low word. 5. 
Criminal ; offending. A low word. | 


Swifts Miſcel. 


T A R 


(r.) Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 
W hole fouls, more ſwift than motion, climb, 
And check the tardy flight of time. Sandys's Parajh. 
(2.) Behold that navy which a while before | 
Provok'd the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight ; 
Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 
As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobbies flight. 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to fave, 


Dryden. 


Tardy to * 1 „ and with mercy brave. Prior. 
(3.) You ſhall have letters from me to my fon 

In your behalf to meet you on the way ; 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


- Death he as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd | 
The day of his offence. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchard's plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte : 
There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. 
Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe. 
You may freely cenſure him 2 being tardy in his 


Waller. 


Dryden 
payments. 
Arbuthnot. 


(4.) Yield, ſcoundrel baſe, quoth ſhe, or die, 

Thy life 1s mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think'ſt I took thee tar dy, 

And dar'ſt preſume to be fo hardy, 

To try thy fortune o'er a-freſh, 

I'll wave my title to thy fleſh. Hudibras. 

(5.) If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble 
them by way of repriſal: thoſe ſlips and miſmanagements are 
uſually ridiculed. Collier on Pride. 


To Ta'xpy. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the adjeQtive.] To 
delay; to hinder. 


— I choſe 
Camillo.for the miniſter, to poiſon 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tar died 
My ſwift command. | 
Tart. 2. /, [from teeren, Dutch, 
A weed that grows among corn. 
Through hatred of tares, the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. | | | Hooker. 
The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met with ſerved to 
invite more labourers, where their ſeed-time was their harveſt, 
and by ſowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of being in gene- 
ral, which is being abſtrated from all its inferior ſpecies, be- 
fore they come to think of the fly in their ſheep, or 
their corn. | 
TARE. n. ſ. [French.] A mercantile word denoting the 
weight of any thing containing a commodity ; alſo the 
allowance made for it. | 
Take, preterite of tear. : | 
he women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they fare. 
| ; PLD | | Dryden. 
"Tanict- n. J. [canza, Saxon; targe, Italian; targe, 
TARGET. J French; tarian, Welſh, which ſeems the 
original of the reft ; an taargetr, Erſe.] A kind of buck- 


to conſume. Skinner. ] 


0 
e fares in 
Locke. 


T A R 


Tanctti'tr. A. ß. [from target.] One armed with a 
target. 
For horſemen and for targetiers none could with him com- 
pare. 255 | Chat man. 
Ta'ncum. n. . [. C] A paraphraſe on the penta- 
teuch in the Chaldee language. | 
Ta'rtre. n. ſ. [perhaps a Spaniſh word; tarif, Fr.] A 
cartel of commerce. 
This branch of our trade was regulated by a fæ if, or de- 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addiſon. 


Tarn. n /. [ticrn, Iſlandick.] A bog; a fen; a marſh; 
a pocl; a quagmire. 

To TATRNISH. v. a. [ternir, French.] To ſully; to ſoil; 
to make not bright. 


Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſcover nothing 
that may diſcredit the cauſe, tarniſh the glory, and weaken 


the example of the ſuffering. Collier, 
+ Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſheds 
What of its tarniſb d honours yet remain. Thomſon, 


To Ta'rnisn. v. n. To loſe brightneſs. 
If a fine object ſhould tarzi/& by having a great many fee it, 

or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into one man's ears, theſe 
ſatisfactions would be made incloſure. Collier of Envy, 


Tarxra'wLinG. n. /. [from far.] 1. Hempen cloth ſmeer- 
ed with tar. 2. A failor, in contempt. 
(1.) Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
(2.) Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 


but the making a living tartawilin and a ſwabber the hero of 
a tragedy ? | Gy Dennis. 


Ta'zracon. 2. / A plant called herb-dragon. 


Ta'xRIANCE. 7. / [from tarry.] Stay; delay; perhaps 
ſojourn. ., | | 


Diſpatch me hence; 
Come, anſwer not ; but do it preſently, 
I am impatient of my tarriance. 


* Shakeſpeare, 


Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. T\'gpien. u. . [This ſhould be written terrier, from terre, 


French, the earth.] 1. A fort of ſmall dog, that hunts 
the fox or otter out of his hole. 2. One that tarries or 
ſtays. | 
6 The fox is earthed ; but I ſhall ſend my two tarriers 
in after him. — | Dryden. 
To Ta'xry. v. n. [targir, French.] 1. To ſtay ; to con- 
tinue in a place. 2. To delay; to be long in coming. 
3. To wait; to expect attending. 
(1.) Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 


But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakeſp. 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden, 


(2.) Thou art my deliverer, make no tarryi2g, O God. 
8 . 3 | Pfaim:. 
Who hath woe and redneſs of eyes? they that rarry long at 
the wine. | Prov. xXxill. 30. 
(3-) Tarry ye here for us until we come again. | 


| | | d. XXIV. 14. 
To TAU RV. v. a. To wait for. 


I will go drink with you, but I cannot zarry dinner. Sbat. 


ler or ſhield borne on the left arm. It ſeems to be com- Tthgehs,. „. J. A kind of hawk. 


monly uſed for a defen 
than a ſhield. 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gaſh therein, were not his targe 
That” broke the violence. 
I took all their ſeven points in my target. 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 


five weapon, leſs in circumference 


o 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſp. 


Shaksſp. Hen. VI. 


The arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud herſelf un- 
Howel"s England's Tears. 


the blow. 

+ Thoſe leaves | 

They gather'd, broad as Amazonian ge. Milton,” 
The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targets caft 

Over their heads, ſome- ſcahng-ladders plac'd 

Againſt the walls, 


der, and fence away 


9 


Derbam. 


Tar. 4% 


Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a falkner's voice, 


To lure this tarſel gentle back again. Bo Sbaleſy. 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarſeh and of lures he talks. Prior. 


TAlxs us. 1. . [r45-2; tarſe, Fr.] The ſpace betwixt 
the lower end ©! the focil bones of the leg, and the be- 
ginning of ti {ve long bones that are jointed with, and 
dear up the s; it compriſes ſeven bones and the three 
offa cuneriyrinia. 219; . 
An ob'cure. motion, where the conjunction is called ſynan- 
throſis; „ in joining the tarſus to the metatarſus. Wiſeman. 
[reanp, Saxon; taertig, Dutch.] 1. Sour; 

- acid; acidulated; ſharp of taſte.” 2. Sharp; keen; ſe- 


Vere- 


RY . . "I "NS" 
A b n 


| TAS 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings? \ | 
When his humours grew fart, as being now in the lees © 
favour, they brake forth into certain ſudden exceſſes. Worton. 
Tarr. . /. [tarte, French; tarta, Italian; taart, Daniſh.] 
A ſmall pie of fruit. 85 
Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows of 
the houſe on that fide near which the ſtands, be but 
toys ; you may fee as good fights in tarts, Bacon Eſſays. 
Ta'xTAnE. 3. . [tartena, Italian; tartare, Fr.] A veſſel 
much uſed in the Mediterracean, with one maſt and a 
three-cornered fail. 
I fet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a tartane, and arrived 
late at a ſmall French port called Caſſis. | Addiſon. 
Ta'rTAR. . J. [tariarus, Lat.] 1. Hell. A word uſed by 
the old poets, now obſolete. 2 [ Tartre, Fr.] Tartar 
is what ſticks to wine-caſks, like a hard ſtone, either 
white or red, as the colour of the wine from whence it 
comes: the white is preferable, as containing leſs drofs 
or earthy parts: the beſt comes from Germany, and is 


the tartar of the rheniſh wine. Quincy. 
(1.) With this the damned ghoſts he goterneth, 
And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. Spenſer, 


He's in tartar limbo worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
(2.) The fermented juice of grapes 1s partly turned into liquid 
drops or lees, and partly into that cruſt or dry feculency that 
is commonly called tartar ; and this tartar may by the * be 
divided into five differing ſubſtances, four of which are not acid, 
and the other not ſo manifeſtly acid as the tartar itſelf. Boyle. 
TATA “REAN. adj. — Lat.] Felliſh. 
His throne mix'd with tartarean ſulphur. Milton. 
TaxTtaA'rEOus. adj. [from tartar.] 1. Conſiſting of tartar. 
2. Helliſh. 
(r.) In fruits, the tartareous parts of the ſap are thrown 
upon the fibres deſigned for the trone, and the oily upon the 
' feed within 11. Grew's Coſmol. 
(2.) The ſpirit of God downward purg'd | 
The black artareous cold infernal dregs, 


Adverſe to life. Wilton, 
7. TaxTar1'ze. v. 2. [from artar.] To impregnate with 
tartar. | 


Ta'zxTaroOUs. adj. [from tartar ] Containing tartar; con- 
ſiſt ing of tartar. . 
Ta'xTLy. adv. [from fart.] 1. Sharply; ſourly; with 
acidity. 2. Sharply ; with poignancy; with ſeverity. 3. 
With ſourneſs of aſpect. | | EO 
(2) Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious writer, was by 
Caligula tartly called arena fine calce, ſand wnhout lime. 


Walker. 

(3.) How tertly that pentleman looks 2 
lie is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. Shakeſp. 
TAlaTR ESS. n. . [frem ert.] 1. Sharpneſs ; ſourneſs ; 
| acidity. 2. Sourneſs of temper ; poignancy of language. 
(1.) Of theſe fweets put in three gallons, more or leis, into 


an 88 as the rartneſs of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 


(2.) They cannot be too ſweet for the king's tartnejs. 
ST Shakeſp. 
Tasx. n. /. [taſche, French; tafſa, Italian] 1. Some- 


thing to be done impoſed by another. 2. Employment; 

| buſineſs. 3. To take ta Tasx. To reprove z to repri- 
mand. | 

1.) Relieves me from my taft of ſervile toil . 

63. y taſk * 


Daily in the common priſon elle enjoin'd me. . 

(z.) His mental powers were equal to greater taſty. Atterb. 
No happier faſt theſe faded eyes purſue, | 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Pofe. 


(3-) A holy man tool a ſoldier 10 taſt upon the ſubje& of 
his profeſſion. A L'Eftrange. 
diſcovered ſome remains of his nature, when he met with 

a football, for which Sir Roger took him to taſk, Addiſon. 


Sbaleſp. 


1486 
To Task. v. 4. [from the noun.} To burthen with fome- 


thing to be done. 


Forth he goes, 
Like to a harveſtman, that's faſt d to mow, 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 
- Some things of weight, 
That raſt our thoughts, concerning us and France. 
1 have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too; and behold what innovation it makes here. 1 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not taſt my weak- 


neſs with any more. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Divert thy thoughts at home, 


There faſt thy maids, and exerciſe the loom. Dryden. 
Ta'skxE xr. ; n. J. [!aft and maſter.) One who impoſes 
Ta'sxMasTER. | taſks. | 

All is, if I have grace to uſe it fo, 
As ever in my great taſtmaſter's eye. Milton. 


The ſervice of ſin is perfect ſlavery; and he who will pay 
obedience to the commands of it, ſhall find it an unreaſonable 
taſkmaſier, and an unmeaſurable exactor. South, 
Ilear, ye ſllen powers below; | 

Hear, ye taſters of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 

Ta'ssEL. 3. % [taſſe. French; tafſellus, low Latin.] An 
ornamental bunch of ſilk, or glittering ſubſtances. 
Then took the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 
Which hung adown his ſide in twiſted gold, 
And faſſels gay. Spenſer. 
Their heads are tricked with faſſels and flowers. Sandys. 
Ta'sseL-? n. I. [carduus fullonius.] An herb. See Tea- 
Tan. 1 28. Ainſ. 
Ta'sseLED. ach. [from 2fel.] Adorned with taſſels. 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſtumb' ring leaves, or faſſel d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about. Milton, 


Ta'ssts. 2. /. Armour for the thighs. Ain. 
Ta'sTaBLE. adj, That may be taſted ; favoury ; relith- 


ng. | 
Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and taſtable. Boyle, 
To TASTE. v. 4. [tafter, to try, French.] 1. To perceive 
and diſtinguiſh by the palate. 2. To try by the mouth ; 
to eat at leaſt in a ſmall quantity. 3. To eſſay firſt. 
4. To obtain pleaſure from. 5. To feel; to have per- 
ception of. 6. To reliſſi intellectually; to approve. 
(1.) The ruler of the feaſt faſted the water made 8 
| Jobn, ii. 
( 2.) Bold deed to taffe it under ban to touch. Milton. 
(3-) Roſcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other meat 
but ſuch as the prince before tafted of. - Knolles, 
Thou and I marching before our troops 
My taſte fate to them, mow them out a paſſage. Dryden. 
(4.) So ſhalt thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, 
When by the ſated lover tafted; | 
What firſt he did with tears invade, 


Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted. Carew. 

(5.) He ſhould zaffe death for every man. Heb. ii. 9 

(6.) Thou, Adam, wilt taſte no pleaſure. Milton. 

To TasTE. v. n. 1. To try by the mouth to eat. 2. To 


have a ſmack ; to produce on the palate a particular ſen- 
fation. 3. To diſtinguiſh intelleQuually. 4. To be 
tinctured, or receive ſome quality or character. 5. To 
try the reliſh of any thing. 6. To have perception of. 
7. To take to be enjoyed. 8. To enjoy ſparingly. | 
(r.) Of this tree we may not taffe nor touch. Milton. 

(2.) When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things afl: 
bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet. Baco g Nat. Hip. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk 8 it. 

| acon. 

If your butter raſfes of braſs, it is your maſter's fault, who 


will not allow a ſilver ſaucepan. Szv7r. 
(3) Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing, f 
Call it rating and imbibing. Seavife, 


* 


10 
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(4.) Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon : 
Shall, to the king, raſte of this action. Shakeſpeare. 
(5-) The body's lite with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the ſoul doth uſe the tafting pow'r a 
In veins, which through the tongue and palate ſpread, 
Diſtinguiſh ev'ry reliſh ſweet and four. Davies. 
(6.) Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never tafte of death but once. Shakeſpeare. 
The taſting of death touched the righteous alſo, and there 
was a deſtruction of the multitude in the wilderneſs. Wiſd. 
(7.) What hither brought us? not hope here to 7afte 
Of pleaſure, M. 
Of nature's bounty men forbore to faſte, | 
And the beſt portion of the earth lay waſte. Waller. 
(8.) This 7 od game your active youth maintain d, | 
Not yet by years extinguiſh'd, though reſtrain'd ; 
| You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours, 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. 

TASTE. 3. , [from the verb.] 1. The act of taſting; 
guſtation. 2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing 
on the palate is perceived. 3. Senſibility; perception. 
4. That ſenſation which all things taken into the mouth 
give particularly to the tongue, the papillæ of which are 
the principal inſtruments hereof. Quincy. 5. Intellectual 


Dryden. 


Ta'sTrELESSNESS. 2. . [from taſtelefs.] 


1 4 


Thy tutor be thy taſer, ere thou eat, 1 
There's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dryden, 
Apicius, here, the tafter of the town, | 


T Feeds twice a-week, to 4 their 28 PT Young. 
A'STEFUL. adj, [taſte and full.) High reliſhed ; ſavoury. 
Muſick 7 ſi * ſnalt not , 8 
Nor drink one lover's taſteful tear. Cowley. 
Not tafteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, = 
Which the kind foil with milky ſap ſupplies, | 
Can move. Poe. 


' Ta'sreLEss. adj. [from tafte.] 1, Having no power of 


perceiving taſte. 2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimu- 
lating Abe palate ; infipid. 3. Having no power of giv- 
ing pleaſure ; inſipid. 4. Having no intellectual guſt. 
.) By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an 
ſimplicity, they could never be made taſteleſs. Boyle. 
(3. The underſtanding cannot, by its natural light, diſcover 
ſpiritual truths ; and the corruption of our will and affections 
renders them tafteleſs and infipid to us.  Rogers's Serm. 
If by his manner of writing a critick is heavy and tafteleſ:, 
I throw aſide his criticiſms. ſon, Spectator. 
1. Infipidity ; 
want of reliſh. 2. Want of perception of taſte. 3. 
Want of intellectual reliſh. 


relith or diſcernment. 6. An eſſay; a trial; an experiment. % Tr TER. v. a. "corznan, Saxon.] To tear; to rend; 


Not in uſe. 7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 
(1. ) Beſt of fruits, whoſe tafle gave elocution. Milton. 
(2.) Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there- 
fore have taſte. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Delicacies of taſte, ſight, ſmell. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte. 
(3-) I have almoſt forgot the tafte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
| To hear a W ſhriek. PE” Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
uſick in the cloſe, 
As the laſt taſte of ſweets is ſweeteſt laſt. Shakeſp. R. II. 
(4.) Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tafte of 
it was like wafers made with honey. Esxod. xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of taſtes, yet, as in ſmells, 
they have only ſome few general names. Locke. 
(5.) Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſalms which 
are in like manner 2 to be daily read, why do theſe fo 


Waller. 


much offend and diſpleaſe their taſtes ? Hooker. 
Sion's ſongs to all true taſtes excelling, 
Where God is prais'd aright. Milton. 
| I have no taſte 
Of popular applauſe. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
As he had no faſte of true glory, we ſee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion's ſkin. Addiſon. 
This metaphor would not have been fo genera], had there 


not been a conformity between the mental taſte and that ſenſitive 
taſte which gives us a reliſh of every flavour. Addiſon. 
Your way of life, in my taſte, will be the beſt. Pope. 
How ill a taſte for wit and ſenſe prevails in the world. Swift. 
Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and a tafte to be 
affected with _— Seeds Sermons. 
However contradictory it may be in geometry, it is true in 
tafie, that many little things will not make a t one. 


(.) I hape, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote this as 
an eſſay or tafte of my virtue. Shakeſpeare. 
(7.) They thongs it not ſafe to reſolve, till they had a tafte 
af the people's inclination. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Beſides the prayers mentioned, I ſhall give only a 41 of 
ſome few recommended to devout perſons in the manuals and 
offices. | | Stilling fleet. 
'Ta'srED. adj. [from taſte.) Having a particular reliſh. 
Coleworts proſper exceedingly, and are better taffed, if 
watered with ſalt water. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Ta'srER. n. ſ. [tafteur, Fr. from tafte.] 
takes the firſt eſſay of food. 2. A dram cup. 
(.) Fair hope! our earlier heav'n! by thee 
Yaqung time is tafter to eternity. © Craſhaw. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am not I the 
taſter to princes in all their entertawments ?  L'Eftrange, 


Milton. 


TATTERDEMA'LION. #. / 
A ragged fellow. 


Reynolds. 


1. One who 


to make ragged. 
adjective. 
Through fatter d cloaths ſmall vices do appear, | 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
, An apothecary late I noted | 
. In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 


attered is perhaps more properly an 


Culling of ſimples. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Where ns the tatter d enſigns of Kagfar, 
A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
- Little tyrants rag'd, z 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the fatter d weed. Thomſon. 


Here Satan vaniſh'd—He had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands ; | 
And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſtore, 


Sought other objects than the tatter d poor. Harte. 


Ta'TTER. =. /. [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering 
rag. 
| Fhis fable holds, from him that fits upon the throne, to the 


poor devil that has ſcarce a tatter. | L'Eftrange. 
[tatter and I know not what. | 


As a poor fellow was ing in a bitter cold morning with 
never a rag, a ſpark that was warm clad called to this tatterde- 
malion, how he could endure this weather. L Eftrange. 


To TAT TIE. v. n. [tateren, Dutch.) To prate ; to talk 


idly ; to uſe many words with little meaning. 
He ftands on terms of hongurable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 

Of court's inconſtant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly. Spenſer. 

The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the 
other too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. Shakeſp. 

Excule it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dryden. 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. cke. 

The French language is extremely proper to tattle in; it is 
made up of ſo much repetition and compliment. Addiſon. 


Ta'TTLE. 3. [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; trifling 


talk. 
They aſked her, how ſhe lik'd the play? 
Then told the tattle of the day. 
Such fartle often entertains, 
My lord and me as far as Staines. Sawife. 
A. young academick ſhall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a dictatorial ſtile, while at the ſame time perſons well ſkilled in 


Sewift's Miſcel. 


thoſe different ſubje&s hear the impertinent rattle with a juſt 
Watts on the Mind. 


An idle talker; a 


contempt. | 
Ta'TTLER. nu. f, [from zattle.] 
prater. 


T7 A VU 
Going from houſe to houſe, tatelers, 
the canker and ruſt of idieneſs, as idleneſs is the ruſt of time, 


bodies, which are 


are reproved by the apoſtle. Taylor. 
Tarr 1. /. [from tapotez teus, French.) The beat of 
drum by which ſoldiers are warned to their quarters, 
All thoſe whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 
Start if they hear but the aro. | Prior. 
Ta'vern. 3. / [taverne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houſe 
where wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 
Enquire at London, mong the taverns there; 


For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companions. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


You ſhall be called to no more payments ; 


ear no more TAC MW DRIN ESS. 


T A X 


__ Every paper addreſſed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath been 
AN ifferent conſiderations, that enemies may not accuſe 
me of z | 


. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

To Taw. v. 4. [touwen, Dutch; ravian, Saxon] To 
dreſs white leather commonly called alum leather, in 
contradiſtinion from tan leather, that which is dreſſed 
with bark. | 

Taw. . ſ. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I've ſeen thee 

Mix with the children as they play'd at faw ; 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew,, 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. 


Swi. 
#. /. [from tawdry.] Tinſel finery ; 


tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs of ing, as the finery oftentati Sl 
. ww a ry oſtentatious; without elegance. 
procuring of mirth. f thi all Shakeſs. Tr . A clumſy beau makes his nan. arr a the more 
To reform the vices of this town, all 7aver:s and alehoufes | ungraceful by his tawdrinefs of dreſs. Clariſſa. 
ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their company by twelve at night, | : 


and no woman ſuffered to enter any tavern or alehouſe. Swift. 


Ta'verngR., n. ſ. [from tavern man or keep ; ta- 
TavzRNTEKEE TER. bernarius, Latin; tawernier, Fr.] 
Ta'veERNMAN. One who keeps a tavern. 


After local names, the moſt in number have been derived 
from accupations ; as tailor, archer, taverzer. Camden. 

Tavenr, preterite and part. paſſive of zeach. 
All thy children ſhall be — of the Lord. Iſa. = 3. 
Milton. 


How haſt thou ſatisfy d me, taught to . 
er, Fr. Sinner. 'Tanden, Dutch, 


To Taunr. v. a. [t 
to ſhew teeth. Minſbew.] 1. To reproach; to inſult ; 


to revile ; to ridicule ; to treat with inſolence and con- 
| tumelies. 2. To exprobrate; to mention with upbraid- 
ing. | 5 
(1.) When I had at my pleafure taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg'd my patience. Shakeſpeare. 
The bitterneſs and ſtings of taunting jealouſy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joyleſs nights, | 
Have driv'n him forth. Rowe's Jans Shore. 
(2.) Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and raunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
TaunT. 3. /. [from the verb.] Inſult ; ſcoff ; reproach 
ridicule. | 
| eee ſcoffs 2 ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
market - place produc'd me, | 
T + apt publick ſpectacle. 1 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Julian thought it more effectual to perſecute the Chriſtians. 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 


He by vile hands to common uſe debas d, 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 
With facrilegious raunt and impious jeſt. | 
Ta'unTEr. . / [from taunt.] One who taunts, re- 
proaches, or inſults. | 
Ta'unTINGLY. adv. [from taunting.) With inſult ; ſcof- 
fingly ; with contumely and exprobration. 
| It :auntingly replied 
To th diſcontented members, th' mutineus parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shaheſp. Coriolanus.. 
The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and rauntingiy the fard. 


Prior. 


Tauxico“ xx ous- adj. [taurus and cornu, Lat.] Having 


horns like a bull. 5 
Their deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the fauricornous pic-- 
ture of the one the ſame with the other. Brown. 
TavuToLo'Grcal. adj. [tautologique, Fr. from tautology.}Þ 
| Repeating the ſame thing. 
Tavrt 4 "4g Is r. 2. from tautolog y.] One who repeats. 
tediouſly. 
TAUTO'/LOGY. =. / Cradle; tautologie, Fr. taire. 
and Azy@-.] Repetition of the ſame words, or of the 
fame ſenſe in different words. EO 
All ſcience is not Ztauzology ; the laſt ages have ſhewn us, 
what antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. Glanville's Scepſ. 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev the feet of thy own Pſyche's rhime ; 
Fu they in numbers as in ſenſe excel, 
Se juſt, ſa like cautolqg y, they fell. 


Prior. 


Dry den. 


TA Wav. ad. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint 
Etheldred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair. 
' Henſbaw, Shinner.) Meanly ſhewy; ſplendid without 
_ coſt ; fine without grace; ſhewy without elegance. It is 
uſed both of things and of yur” Po wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faſt, | 
And gird in your wafte, 
For more fineneſs, with a tawdrie lace. Spenſer's Paſt. 
He has à kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and a few taw- 
dry feathers. L' Eftrange. 
Old Romulus and father Mars look down, | | 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 2M 
Is turn'd a beau in a looſe rawdry gown. Dryden's Juv. 
He rails from morning to night at elenced fops and tawwiry 
 eourtiers, | Addiſon, Spectator. 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreſs thin and tawdry,. 
ber mien genteel and childiſh, Addiſon, Spectator. 
Ta'wpev. 2. . A ſlight ornament, | 
— — Not the ſmalleſt beck, 
But with white pebbles makes her tawdries for 


q 


her neck. 
Dr ayt 01. 
Ta we. 2. f. [from taw.] A dreſſer of white leather. 
Ta'wnvy. adj, [tane, tannẽ, French.] Yellow, like things: 
tanned. 
This child of fancy that armado hight,. 
For interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 
In high born words, the worth of many a knight | 
From 7 _—_— loſt in the world's debate. Shakeſps. 
Eurus his y muſt be drawn the colour. of the rauny 
Moor, upon his head a red. ſun. | Peachanr. 
The tawwny lion pawing to get. free. Milton. 
Whilſt they make the river Senega to bound the Moors, ſo- 
that on the ſouth fide they are black, on the other only tawwny, 


they ſeem not to derive it from the ſan. Brown. 
Where's the worth that ſets this.people 

Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons? Addiſon's Cato. 

Tax. 2. /. [tag, Welſh; taxe, Er. taxe, Dutch. ] 1. An 


impoſt ; a tribute impoſed ; an exciſe ;- a tallage. 2. 


[Tax2, _ Charge-; cenſure. 
(2.) He, ſays Horace, being the ſon of a rax gatherer or 
collector, ſmella every where. of the meanneſs of _ birth. 
| Haden. 
With wars and /zxes others waſte their own;. 5 
And. houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 
To drink in. bowls which glittering gems enchaſe. Dryden. 


The tax upon tillage. was two ſhillings in the pound in ara- 
ble land, and four in plantations :- this rax was often levied} 
in kind upon corn, and called decumæ or tithes. Arbuthnoz.. 

| _ (2+) He could not without grief of heart, and without ſome 
tax upon himſelf and his miniſters for the not executing the 
laws, look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets. Clarend.. 
To Tax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.]. 1, Io load 
with impoſts. 2. [Taxo, Latin-] To charge; to cen- 
ſure ; to accuſe. It has of or with, and ſometimes: for, 

- before the fault imputed, and is uſed both of perſons and 
things. | | 

(x.) Jehciakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but 
taxed the land to give the money, DS 053M 
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2.) How many hath he killed ? I promiſed to eat all of his 
killing, Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but he'll 
be meet with ou. $h re. 

I am not juſtly to be rad with any preſumption for med- 


dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine diſpoſal, wiſeſt men : 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deceiv d. Milton. 


They cannot tax others omiſſions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Decay of Piety. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for intereſting their gods in 
the wars of Troy and Italy; neither would he have taxed Mil- 


ton for his choice of a ſupernatural ent. Dryden. 
Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. | Dryden. 


He call'd him back aloud, and fax d his fear; 
And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. 
Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, 
Too for priſon which he breaks with gold, 


Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, 


And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and I dare not call it 
more, for fear of being taxed qvith ſuperſtition. Dryden. 


If he taxes both of long delay, 
My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. Dryden. 
This ſalutation cannot be taxed with flattery, ſince it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been hap 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. 
 Ta'xanLE. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. | 
Taxa'tion. z. , [taxation, Fr. taxatio, Lat. from tax ] 


1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt ; tax. 2. Ac- | 


cuſation ; ſcandal. a 
(1. ) The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruits of having a 
king than grievous taxations to ſome vain purpoſes; laws 
e rather to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney. 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of „ my 
words are as full of peace as matter. Shakeſp. Twelfth Nigbt. 
He daily ſuch taxation did exact, 


As were againſt the order of the ſtate. Da iel. 
| Various news I heard, 

Of old miſman ts, taxations new; 1 

All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Pofe. 


(2.) My father's love is enough to | 
of bim, you'll be whipt for taxation one of theſe ay | 
| Day | Shakeſpeare. 
Tax ER. u. . [from tax.] He who taxes. 
Theſe rumours begot ſcandal againſt the king, taxing him 
for a great taxer of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Tea. 3. / [a word, I ſuppoſe, Chineſe; tb, Fr.] A 


. Chineſe plant, of which the infuſion has lately been much 
drunk in Europe. | TOY 
The mules friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 


Repreſs thoſe vapours which the head invade. Waller. 
One has a deſign of keeping an open tea table. Addiſon. 
I have filled a Zea pot, and received a diſh of it. Addiſon, 
He ſwept down a dozen tea diſhes. Spectator. 


Nor will you encourage the common tea table talk. Sy ect. 

Green leaves of fea contain a narcotick juice, which exudes 
by roaſting : this is performed with. great care before it is ex- 
poſed to ſale. 5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A hring tea pot ſtands; one arm held out, | 
One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout. 


The fear of being thought pedants hath taken many young 
divines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, which they have ex- 


changed for plays, in order to qualify them for tea tables. 


| Scoi 
When you ſweep, never ſtay to pick up tea ſpoons. 


Saif. 
Ze Track. v. @. pret. and 


inſtruct; to inform. 


for Rome if 


honour ; ſpeak no more : 


Poe. 
The miſtreſs of the tea ſhop may give half an ounce. Swift. 


part. pail. taught, ſometimes 
teacted, which is now obſolete. [tzzcan, Saxon.] 1. To 


2. To deliver any doctrine or art, 


T E A 5 


The Lord will reach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths. | 52 Iſa. ii. 3. 
Teach us by what means to ſhun 

Th' inclement ſeaſons. Milton. 


(2.) Moſes wrote this ſong, and raugbt it. Dent. xxxi. 22. 


n vain worſhip me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 
They teach all nations what of him learn'd. Milton, 
(3.) He is a divine that follows his own inſtructions; 


I can eaſier teach twenty what were good to be done, than ta 

be one of the twenty to follow my own reaching. Shakeſp. 

If ſome men teach wicked things, it muſt be that others 

ſhould practiſe them. South's Sermons. 
(4.) Huſwives are reached, inſtead of a clocke, 


How winter night paſſeth by crowing of cocke. Tuſſer. 
To Teach. v. n. To — the office of an inſtructor. 
And with — 12 hi 
no htt „ that my teacbi 
And the finng courſe of my authority, 8 
Might go one Shakeſpeare. 


way. 
The heads judge for reward, the prieſts teach for hire, and 

the prophets divine for money. Nic. iii. 11. 
Te'acHaBLE- adj. [from trach.] Docile; ſuſceptive of 

inſtrution. _ . 

Tis fufficient that matters of faith and religion be pro- 
pounded in ſuch a way, as to render them highly credible, ſo as 
an honeſt and teachable man may willingly and ſafely aſſent to 
them, and according to the rules of prudence be juſtified in ſo 


_ | Wilkins. 
Ve ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, and teacha- 
| ble to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts. 
Tze'acnanLENEssS. n. from teachable.] Docility ; 
willingneſs to learn; capacity to learn. 
Tz'acuEx. 2. . [from zeach.] 1. One who teaches; an 
inſtructor; preceptor. 2. One who without regular or- 
dination aſſumes the miniſtry. 3. A preacher ; one who 
is to deliver doctrine to the le. © 
(1.) Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do that 
may attain unto life everlaſting. - _ Hooker. 
I went into the temple, to hear . 
The teachers of our law, and to propoſe 1 
What might improve my know or their own. Milton. 
' "Theſe were notions born with us; ſuch as we were taught 
without the help of a teacher. | South's Sermons. 
v K. er with a teacher's air, | * 
ul he claims a right to wiſdom's chair. Blackmore. 
(2.) Diſſenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. Suit. 
(3-) For the choice of 1 more ſufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches aſſembled themſelves. ERKRalrigb. 
Our lecture men, and ſome others, w hom preciſe people ſtile 
powerful teachers, do ſeldom honour it. 


_ White. 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers. e.. 
He may teach his dioceſe who ceaſes to be able to preach to 


it; he may do it by appointing teachers, and hy a vigilant ex- 
acting from them the Fi arudtion of their flocks. — 
Tea, or tede. n. [-[teda, Lat.] A torch; a flambean. 
Not in uſe. EM ; 
A buſhy tead a groom did light, 
And ſacred lamp in ſecret chamber hide. 
—— Hymen is awake, 5 
And long ſince ready from his maſk to move 
With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. Spenſer, 
Teacut. n. . A name of contempt uſed for an Iriſh- 
man. | | N 
TAL. 3. ſ. [teelingh, Dutch] A wild fowl. | 
Some ſerve for food to us, and ſome but to feed themſelves ; 
amongſt the firſt fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal, vi- 
geon. | | Carew's SUFVCY of Cornwall. 


Spenſer. | 


or words to be learned. 3. To ſhow; to exhibit fo as TEAM. n. /. [temo, the team of a carriage, Latin; zyme, 


to impreſs upon the mind. 4. To tell; to give intelli- 


Fence. | 
(1.) —— T am too fudden bold, 
Tc teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. 


Slakeſp. 


Sax. a yoke.] 1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing 
at once the ſame carriage. 2. Any number paſſing in a 


line. 
(1.) Thee a ploughman all unwecting found, 


* 
4 

q 

* 


F E A 
— ens 1p —— Na do bid Spenſer. 
And brought t in $ to bide, r. 
We ade that — run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream 
Now are frolick. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Making ſuch diff rence betwixt wake and ſleep, 
As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 
The l the heay'nly ——_— d 15500 Henry IV. 
F ns den progreſs in the E S 
| 12. in love ; but a team of horſe ſhall not pluck that from 
_= nor who tis I love. . Shakeſpeare. 
; After the declining ſun 
Had c d the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, | 
Home with their weary team they took their way. Roſcommon. 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 
In rr acre of wheat with a team 
of horſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3 2.) Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
ich clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky. Dryden. 


Tear. u. ſ. [ea in this word is pronounced ee z ve an, Sax. 
taare, Daniſh; tear rhymes to cheer.] 1. The water 
which violent paſſion forces from the eyes. 2. Any moi- 
ſture trickling in drops. 
(1.) —- She comes; and I'll | | 

My tear ſtain'd eyes to fee her miſeries. Shakeſþ. 
| e pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 

Knowing, that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on ſhore 
With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. Shakeſp. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a fear 

In all my A; but thou haſt forc'd me. 

Let's dry our ey Shakeſp. 

Tears are the Feeds of compreſſion 

brain upon dilation of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
— = © filently a gentle tear let fall. Milton. 
(2.) Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 


Aer fragrant flowers her trees with precious tears 
Her ſecond harveſts. : 


VIII. 


Dryden. 


To Tear. v. a. pret- tore, anciently tare ; part. pail. turn; 
|  {rznan, Saxon; tara, Swediſh: ea is pronounced aSa; 


tear rhymes to ſquare. ] 1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; 
to rend; to ſeparate by violent pulling. 2. To laniate; 
to wound with any ſharp point drawn along. 3. To 
break or take away by violence. 4. To divide violently; 
to ſhatter. 5. To pull with violence; to drive violently. 


6. To take away by ſudden violence. 7. To make a 
violent rent. 


(r. Come feeling night, 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and fear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. 
"The one went out from me; and I faid, 
in pieces, and I ſaw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 
ohn tore off lord Strutt's ſervants cloaths : now and then 
they came home naked. Arbuthnot's Hift. Jobn Bull. 
Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage were like to be torn to pieces 
by the populace. 
(2.) Old with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they rare. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Neither ſhall men tear themſelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. Fer. xvi. 7. 
| (3.) As ftorms the ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, and ſcatter d death around. Dryden. 
(.) Is t not as much reaſon to ſay, that God deſtroys fa- 
therly authority, when he ſuffers one in poſſeſſion. of it to have 
his government fern in pieces, and ſhared by his ſubjetts i ? 


he. 
. 5.) He roar'd, he beat his breaft, he tore his har. 504 
rom harden'd oak, or from a rock” s cold womb, 
At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce tygreſs come ; 
Or on roagh ſeas from their fqundation torz, 


Wet by the win 8 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Dryden. 
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1 
Et 
„ 


Tear. n. f. [from the verb.] A rent; 
Tax R- n. /. [from to fear.] He who rends or tears. 
Te'anraLLING. adj. [tear and Fall.] Tender; ſhedding 


To TEASE. v. a. lcæran, Saxon. ] 


of the moiſture of the 


of a woman. 


At but hnot. | 


TEC 


Bluſh rather, that you are a ſlave 382 

Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, _ 

And you not the Lace to co A. Philips, 

(6. — 80 

Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tore. Waller. 

The hand of fate 

Has torn thee from me, and I muſt forget thee. Addiſon. 

(7.) In the midſt a fraring groan did break 


: The name of Antony. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


To Tear. v. n, [tieren, Dutch-] To fume; to rave; to 
rant turbu 


lently. 
All men tranſported into outrages for ſinall trivial matters, 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for 
the pinching ef a mouſe, E Efrange. 


a fiſſure. 


tears. 


Jam in 
So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin, 
Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. 


Shakeſp. | 


Tx'arxpUL. adj. [tear and fall.] Weeping ; full of tears. 


Is't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With rearful eyes add water to the ſea ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 


And dries the tearful ſluices of deſpair : 
 Charm'd with that virtuous draught th' exalted mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the I” Pope's Odyſſey. 


. To comb or un- 
ravel wool or flax. 2. To ſcratch cloth i in order to level 
the nap. 3. To torment with importunity ; to vex with 
aſſiduous impertinence. 
3.) Not by the force of carnal reaſon, | 
But " adefarigable teaſing. Butler. 
My friends always teaſe me about him, becauſe he has no 


eſtate. Shectator. 
After having been preſent in publick debates, he was teaſed 


by his mother to inform her of what had paſſed. Addiſon. 
We ſyſtem makers can ſuſtain 
The theſis, which you grant was plain; 
And with remarks and comments teaſe Yes 
In caſe the thing before was eaſy. Prior. 


Te'asEL. n. /. [tzpl, Saxon; dipſacur, Lat.] A plant. 


he ſpecies are three: one 1s called carduus fullonum, 
and is of fingular uſe in raiſing the knap upon woollen 
cloth. Miller. 


Te'aseR. n. /. [from teaſe.] Any thing that torments by 


inceſſant importunity. 
A fly buzaing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beft advice. 


ou would have him come to himſelf, you muſt take off his 
ld teaſer, which holds his reaſon at bay. Collier. 


y he is torn Tear. n. . [reth, Welſh; wit, Saxon; rette, Dutch; 


tetan, French.] The dug of a beaſt; anciently the pap | 


Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Shakeſp. 
 Snows cauſe a fruitful year, watering the earth better than 
rain; for the earth ſucks it as out of the treat. Bacon, 
When we perceive that bats have feats, we infer, that they 
ſuckle their younglings with milk. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 
lt more pleas'd my ſenſe | 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the zeats 


Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Miltox. 
-Infants fleep, and are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat. Locke, 
Tbe goat, how bright amidſt her fellow 7 my 
Kind Amalthea, pops d her teat diſtent | 
With milk, thy early food. Prior, 


Te'cntLy. adv. [from techy.] Peevithly ; ; fretſully ; fro- 


wardly. 


Te'cniness. u. be [from techy.] Peeviſhneſs ; fretfulneſs. 
 Te'cunicar. 


adj, [Tryx; 3 trrhnique, Fr.] Belonging 
to arts; not in common or or popular uſe. 


T E D 


In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the ſulphur, and ſometimes 


the mercury of a body. Locke. 
TE'CHY. adj. Peeviſh ; fretful ; irritable ; eafily made 
» froward. | | 


an 
yp fo come to Crefſid but by Pandar, 
And he is as fechy to be woo'd to wooe, 
As ſhe is ſtubborn- chaſte againſt all ſute. Shakeſp. 
When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt it 
bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it techy, and fall out with the dug. 
Sbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

TzcxTo'xick. adj. [rwlonxsg.] Pertaining to building. Bai. 

To TRD. v. a. [teavan, Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. | 

ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found. — Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and caſting it abroad, 
© they call edding. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
— Prudent his fall'n heaps 

Collecting, cheriſh'd with the trepid wreaths 
Of redded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 

 Rivall'd with artful heats. 

Tz'opex, or tether. n. /. [tudder, Dut. tindt, a rope, 
Iſlandick.] 1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 
field that he may not paſture too wide. Teigber, Erſe. 2. 

Any _ by which one is reſtrained. 
(2.) We 


lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. 
We ſhall have them againſt the wall; we know the length 


Philips. 


Bacon. 


their Zedder, cannot run far from us. Child. 
TE DEUM. =. ſ. An hymn of the church, fo called from 
the two firſt words of the Latin. 
The choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


Te Deum was ſung at Saint Paul's after the victory. Bacon. 
Tz'pious, adj. [tedieux, Fr. tædiun, Lat.) 1. Weari- 
ſome by continuance ; troubleſome ; irkfome. 2. Wea- 


riſome by prolixity. Uſed of authours or performances. Tz'zmevr. adj. [x 


3. Slow, 5 : 
(2.) The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 

Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 

Pity only on JJ ys, | | 

But with the tedious ſight of woes decays. Dryden. 
(.) They unto whom we ſhall ſeem zedzous are in nowiſe 
injured by us, becauſe it is in their own hands to ſpare that la- 
bour which they are not willing to endure. Hooker. 
That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us of thy cle- 


mency a few words. , Acts, xxiv. 4. 
1 Milton 
With long and tedious havock f nights. . 
(3. But then the road was ſmooth 2 to ſee, 
With ſuch inſenſible declivity, | 
That what men thought a tedious courſe to run, 


Was finiſh'd in the hour it firſt | 


' Te'piovsLy. adv. [from tedious.} In ſuch a manner as To Teen. v. a. [from tinan, 10 


to weary. 
Te'DlousNESS. 


by contiuuarce. 2 Weartſomeneſs by prolizity. 3. Pro- the 
Hity ; length. 4 Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs ; quality af 


ry ing. | 
as" e's diſtaſtes them all within a while; 
And in the ſweeteſt finds a tediouſneſs./ 
(2.) In yan = labour 2 2 thin 
away the tedioufſneſs of prayer, except 1 
a — oo = which themſelves aſſign. | 
(3.) — Since brevity's the ſoul of wit, 
And :ediouſne's the hmbs and outward flouriſhes, 
I will be brief, _ | 
(g 4.) In thoſe very actions whereby we 
fected iu this life we are not able to perſiſt; force ö 
wearineſs, and trat often, to interrupt them; which tediouſne 
cannot fall into choſe operations that are in the ſtate 
Aben our union with God is compleat. 


7 


t to 


— 


Davies. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
are eſpecially = - he 
— TEGUMENT. #. /. [ 
of bliſs 
Hooker, 


of 


To TEENM. v. n. ſcream, Saxon, offspring.] 


T E G 


More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 
For thus friends abſent ſpeak : this eaſe controuls 


The tediouſneſs of my life. Donne. 


1. To bring 
young. 2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 3. To 
be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 
WEN If muſt teem, , 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. 
(2.) Have we more ſons ? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my 2 date drunk up with time, 1 Þ 
And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age? Sbaleſp. 
When the ri ng Spring adorns the mead, 
| Dryden. 
baſis. upon which a great 


Teeming 'buds and chearful s appear. 

There are fundamental 5 the 
many others reſt: theſe are teeming truths, rich in ſtore, with 
which they furniſh the mind, and, like the lights of Heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things. | Locke. 

(3-) We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a ſingle head 
that does not reem with politicks. Addiſon 


U 


Shakeſp. 


To Teem. v. a. 1. To bring forth; to produce. 2. To 


pour. A low word, imagined by Skinner to come from 
tommen, Daniſh, 2 draw out ; to peur. The Scots re- 
tain 43 as, teem that water out ; hence Swift took this 
word. | | ; 
(1.) What's the neweſt grief ? 
Each minute feem a new one. Shale ſp. Macbeth. 
Common mother, thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 
Teems and feeds all. - Shakefſp. Timon of Athens. 
___ _—— The earth obey'd ; and ftrait | 
Op'ning her fertile womb, teen d at a birth 


e 200. 


Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Paradi 
The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the earth not 
then teem forth its increaſe, as —_— of its own accord,' 


but required culture. | oodward*s Nat. Hiſk. 

(2.) Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and 
fill the glaſs with ſmall beer. Swift's Direction: to the Butler. 
Ful, Saxon.] 1. Pregnant ; proli- 


fick. 2. Brimful. Ainſworth. 


Temes. =. /. [from teem.] One that brings young. 
Tz'emLEss. adj. [from teem.] Unfruitful ; not prolifick. 


Such wars, ſuch waſte, ſuch fiery tracks of | 
Their zeal has left, and ſuch a teemleſ earth. Dryden. 


Teen. 3. /. [tinan, Saxon, 7 kindle; tenen, Flemiſh, 72: 
ver; Teonan, Saxon, injuries.} Sorrow; grief. Not in 


uſe. 
Arrived there 
That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 


Would fain have ne durſt a onion near. enſer . 
Fry not in heartleſs grief — 1 leful teen. — 
My heart blecds 5 | 
To think o' th” zeere that I have turn'd you to. Sah . 
Eighty odds years of ſorrew have I ſeen, 


And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
kindle, Saxon.] To ex- 


cite; to provoke to do a thing. Not in uſe. Senſer. 


1. . from tedioaus] . Wearifomeneſs LE ENS. =. /. from teen for ten.] The years reckoned by 


termination teen; as, thirteen, fourteen. 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, 
at his entrance, in his fees ; 


Some childiſh fancies may approve the toy, + WR... #1 
Some like the muſe the more for being a boy. Granville. 
can TEETH, the plural of /ooth. 
Wha can open the doors of his face? his. teeth are terrible: 
round about. Jas, li. 14 
Ta TREZTRH. v #. [from the noun.] To breed teeth; to 


be at the A- of — DAY Rp 

Whe 8 oms of teething appear gums ought to- 
relaxed by 2 ointment. f Arbuthnot on Diet. 
tegumentum, Lat.] Cover; the out- 
rt. This word is ſeldom uſed but in anatomy os 


ward 


Phyfi 


— 


n 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings in the faſhion of beard, or 
ther hairy Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Proceed by ſeQion, dividing the ſkin, and ſeparating the te- 
| * To TELL. v. u. 


nts. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
In the nutmeg another regument is the mace between the 
icarpium and the hard ſhell. Ray on the Creation. 


green 
To Tzn-xt. v. . cant word made from the ſound.] 


To laugh with a loud and more inſolent kind of cachin- 
nation; to titter. | 
laugh'd and teh-he'd with deriſion, 

To ſee them take your depoſition. Hudibras. 

Tail tree. n. f. lala, Lat.] The ſame with linden or 

lime tree: which ſee. | 

A teiltree and an oak have their ſubſtance in them when they 


caſt their leaves. | Iſa. vi. 13 
Tzix r. 2. /. [teinte, Fr.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 
2 - Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imitated 


by the moſt brilliant colours, 
ſimply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryden. 
Tt'Lary. adj. [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. | 
The pictures of telary ſpiders, and their poſition in the web, 


og — by which diſtant objects are viewed. I 
e teleſcope diſcovers to us diftant wonders in the heavens, 
and ſhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy ſpots, in a 
very dark ſky, to be a collection of little ſtars. Watts. 
TELEsCo'eicaL. adj. [from teleſcope.] Belonging to a te- 
leſcope ; ſeeing at a diſtance. ay, 
To TELL. v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. to/d. [rellan, Sax. 
taelen, tellen, . talen, Daniſh.] 1. To utter; to 
expreſs ; to ſpeak. 2. To relate; to rehearſe. 3. To 
teach; to inform. 4. To diſcover; to betray. 5. To 
count; to number. 6. To make excuſes. A low word. 
(.) Iwill not till I have told mine errand. | 


a be i BO Gen. xxiv. 33. 
meſſage might in telling woun 
. a Milton. 


thers, and have not hid. | Job, xv. 18. 
When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the inter- 


pretation, he worſhipped. Juages, vil. 13. 
He longer will delay to hear thee tell | 23 


His generation. EE Milton. 
Vou muſt know; but break, O break my heart, 
Before I tell my fatal ſtory out, 7” 
Th' uſurper f my throne is my wife ! Dryden. 


The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs'd the gate, | 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(.) He gently aſk'd where all the people be, | 
Which in that ſtately building wont to dwell, 
Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not fell. Spenſer, 

I told him of myſelf ; which was as much 

Tell me now, what lady is the ſame, 

To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 


Numerous fails the fearful only tell; 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite. 


She doubts if two and two make four, 


Though ſhe has told them ten times o'er. Prior. 


uſe the different eint are 


is commonly made lateral, and ing the horizon; although 
we ſhall commonly find it downward, and their heads reſpecting 
the center. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


TE'LESCOPE. ». /. [zeleſcope, Fr. vi and oxoniv.] A 
Tz'LLzR. 2 . [from tel.] 


give the clerk of the 


TeuE RAA TO us. 
1. Raſh; heady; unreaſonably adventurous; unreaſon- 


(z.) I will declare what wiſe men have fold from their fa- 


As to have aſk'd him pardon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


neſs. 7 To govern. 
| (1.) 


That you to-day promis d to tell me of. 
The fourth part o a ſhekel of ſilver will I give to the man 
of God to tell us our way. x Sam. ix. 8. 
@ Saint Paul telleth us, we muſt needs be ſubject not only for 
fear, but alſo for conſcience fake, Biſhop Sanderſon. 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton. 
{(4.) They will teil it to the inhabitants. Num. xiv. 14. 
(5. Here lies the learned Savile's heir, | 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair; 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 


Locke, 


n 
(6.) Tuſh, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 1 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhould'it know of this. Shak, 
1. To give an account; to make report. 


2. To TRI i on. To inform of. A doubtful phraſe. 
93 Iwill compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publiſh 


with the voice of thankfgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 


Pſalm xxvi. 7. 
Ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, | 
Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here ? Milton. 
_ (2.) David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to brin 
_— to Gath, ſaying, left they ſhould fell on us, ſaying, 
did David. 1 Sam. xxvii. 11. 


TE'LLTALE. n. .. [tell and tale.) One who gives mali- 
cious information; one who carries officious intelligence. 


Vou ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 
That is no flearing telltale. _ Julius Ceſar, 


What ſhall theſe papers lie like telltales here? Shakeſp. 
Let not the Heav'ns hear theſe telltale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed. Shakeſp. 
"Tis done; report diſplays her telltale wings, 
And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 
And to the telltale ſun deſcry 
Our conceal'd folemnity. Milton. 
Eurydice and he are priſoners here, 5 
But will not long be fo: this telltale ghoſt 
Perhaps will clear them both, Dryden and Lee. 
A. telltale out of ſchool | 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool. Swift. 


1. One who tells or relates. 
2. One who numbers; a numberer. z. A teller is an of- 


ficer of the exchequer, of which there are four in number: 


their buſineſs is to receive all monies due to the king, and 
il a bill to charge him therewith : 
they alſo pay all perſons any money payable to them by 


the ing, by warrant from the auditor of the receipt : 
0 


they alſo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver the lord treaſurer. Convel. 
. [femeraire, Fr. temerarius, Latin. ] 


ably contemptuous of danger. 2. Careleſs; heedleſs ; 
done at random. | 

(1.) Reſolution without foreſight is but a temerarious folly 3 
and the conſequences of things are the firſt point to be taken 
into conſideration. L'Eſtrange. 

(2.) Should he find upon one ſingle ſheet of parchment, an 
oration written full of profound ſenſe, adorned with elegant 
phraſe, the wit of man could not perſuade him that this wag 
done by the temerarious daſhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 


TEZMUE “AIT v. 3. / [temeritas, Latin.] Raſhneſs; unrea- 
ſonable contempt of danger. 

The figures are bold even to femerity. Cowley. 

To Te'Myen. v. a. [tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 1. To 


mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 2. To com- 
pound ; to form by mixture. 3. To mingle. 4 To beat 
together to a proper conſiſtence. 5. To accommodate ; 
to modify. 6. To bring to due proportion; to moderate 
exceſs. 7. To ſoften ; to mollify; to aſſuage ; to ſouth ; 
to calm. 8. To form metals to a proper degree of hard- 
A latiniſm. | 

I ſhall temper fo 

Juſtice with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt 


Them fully fatisfy'd, and Thee appeaſe. Milton. 
(2.) If you could find out but a man | 

To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon fleep in quiet. Shateſp. 

(3-) Prepare the ſixth part of an ephah and the third part of 


an hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. 14. 


The — old knight, with mixture of the father and 
maſter of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af- 
fairs with kind queſtions relating to themſelves. 

(4-) Th' uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen, 


Addiſon. 
Shakeſp. 


1 * 
The potter tempering (oft earth, faſhioneth every veſſel with 
much labour, | Wiſd. xv. 7. 
(5-) Thy ſuſtenance ſerving to the appetite of the eater, tem- 
tered itſelf to every man's liking. Vid. xvi. 21. 
(6.) Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 8 
Of various influence foment and warm, | 
Temter or nouriſh. Milton. 
(7.) Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to temper 
their warlike courages with ſweet delights of learning and ſci- 
ences : ſo that as much as the one excelled in arms, the other 
exceeded in knowledge. Spenſer on Ireland. 
With this ſhe wonts to temper angry Jove, | 
When all the gods he threats with thund'ring dart. Sf enſcr. 
Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. Shakeſpeare. 
Woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you. Ofuav. 
(8.) = — The ſword 
Of Michael from the armoury of Gol ; 
Was given him !emper'd ſo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might reſiſt that edge. 


Milto1. 


longer or leſſer in the other competent heat, gives it very differ- 
ing tempers as to brittleneſs or toughneſs, 
——- Repeated peals they hear, 

And, in a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms _—_ 

Red'ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 

The temper'd metals claſh, and yield a filyer found. Dryden. 
9.) With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and Tartare femteretb. Spenſer. 


Tempe. 7. /. [from the verb.] 1. Due mixture of con- 
trary qualities. 2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium. 3. 
Conftitution of body. 4. Diſpoſition of mind. 
ſtitutional frame of mind. 6. Calmneſs of mind; mode- 
ration. 7. State to which metals are reduced, particu- 
larly as to hardneſs. 


(1.) Nothing better proveth the excellency of this ſail and 
temper than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 
Health itſelf is but a kind of zemper, gotten and preſerved by 
a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbutb rot. 
(2.) If the eſtates of ſome biſhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes reach no further than 
that ſome reaſonable temper 
them lo quick. Swift” s Miſc 
(3.) This body would he increaſed daily, 
come more dry by degrees, and 
cy and Gn. WOE Burnet's Theor y of the Earth. 
(4.) This, I ſhall call it evangelical, remper is far from be- 
ing natural to any corrupt child of Adam. Hammond. 
Remember with what mild | 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg'd,  =— 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Par. Loft. 
This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, the only fem er 
wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informations. 
FED 10 Loc on Education. 
All irregular tem ers in trade and buſineſs, are but like irre- 
gular tempers in eating and drinking. Law. 


temper leaps o'er a cold decree. 
| — Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. _  Slakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
(6.) Reſtore yourſelves unts your temper, fathers, 
And « tthout perturbation hear me ſpeak. Ben. Johnſon. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe. 
(7. — Here draw I 
A ſword, whoſe temper J intend to ſtain 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal. 
- Ithurie] with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falſhood can endure 
Touch of ccæleſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs : up he ſtarts, 5 
Diſcover'd, and ſerpriz'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Theſe needles have a due temper ;, for if they are too 


Pope. 


5. Con- 


been uſed inſtead of paring | 
being ſupplied 
from above and below, and having dane growing, it would be- 
a tem er of greater confilten- 


Te'MPERATENESS. 2. / [from temperute.] 


Sbaleſp. 
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ſoft, the force exerted to carry them through the fleſh will bend 
them; if they are too brittle they ſnap. Sharp. 


Te'MpERAMENT. n. f. [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, 


Fr.] 1. Conſtitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the predo- 
minance of any quality. 2. Medium; due mixture of op- 
poſites. i 


(1.) Bodies are denominated hot Ad cold in proportion to 
the preſent temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 


(2.) The common law” has waſted and wrought out thoſe 
diſtempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juſt ſtate and fem- 
terament., : t Hale. 


TEMPERAME'NTAL. ad. [from tenperament.] Conſtitu- 


tional. | 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, that may be collected from ſpots in our nails, we 
concede. | Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Intellectual repreſentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental reliſh or diſguſt. Glanville. 


'Te'MpERANCE. 7. ſ. [temperantia, Lat.] 1. Moderation: 
In the * of ſteel, by holding it but a minute or two | 


oppoſed to glutteny and drunkenne/s. 2. Patience; calm- 
neſs ; ſedatenefs ; moderation of paſſion. 
I) ———— —— Obtierve 
The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, no gluttonous delight. Miltoze. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquility of mind ; the 
beſt guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temfle. 
Make tem erance thy companion; fo ſhall health 
Sit-on thy brow. | Dodſfley's Agriculture, 
(2.) His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance, | 
When as the noble prince had marked well; 
He calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. 
| What, are you chaf'd ? 
Aſk God for temp rauce, that's th' appliance only 
Which your diſeaſe requires. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Sfenſcr, 


Te'wrERATE. adj. [temperatus, Lat ſhi. Not exceſlive ; 


moderate in degree of any quality. 2, Moderate in meat 
and drink. 3. Free from ardent paſſion. 
(1.) Uſe a temperate heat, for they are ever tem} erate heats 


that digeſt and mature; u herein we mean tem/erate, accord- 


ing to the nature of the ſubje ; for that may be temperate te 
fruits and liquors which — 7 work at all upon metals. Bac. 
Was airy, light, from 3 bred, | 
And temp rate vapours blanc. | Milton. 
(2.) I adviſed hum to be fem! erate in eating and drinking. 
| | Wijem. 
(3-) So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd; : | 
Such temp rate order in ſo fierce a courſe | 
Doth want example. 75 Sbaleſp. 
She's not froward, but modeſt as the dove: | 
She is not hot, but femp rate as the morn. Shakeſ>. 


From temperate inactivity we are unready to put in execution 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Tz'MpPERATELY. adv. ffrom temperate.) 1. Moderately ; 
(5.) The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but a hot 
Sbateſp. Merchant of Ven. 


not exceiſively. 2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. 
3- Without gluttony or luxury. | 
(..) By winds that zexrperately blow, | 
The bark ſhould paſs ſecure and * Addiſon. 
(2.) 7. . e roceed to what you would | 
Thus violently redreſs. 9 Shakeſ? 
(3.) God eſteems it a part of his ſervice if we eat or drink; 
ſo it be temperately, and as may beſt preſerve health. Taylor. 
r. Freedom 
2. Calmneſs; coolneſs of 


from exceſſes ; mediocrity. 


mind. | 
(2.) Langley's mild remperateneſs, | 
Did tend unto a talmer quietneſs. — Civil War. 


TzurZAATURE. 2. / [temperatura, tempero, Lat. temfe- 


rature, Fr.] 1. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any 
qualities. 2. Mediocrity ; due balance of  contrarietics- 
3. Moderation ; freedom from predominant paſſion. 


T E M 


(1.) It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other rem- 
ferature than Guinea. Abbo Deſcription of the World. 
Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if they come 
earlier, ſhew the temperature of weather. Bacon. 
There may be as much difference as to the temperature of 
the air, and as to heat and cold in one mile, as in ten d 
of latitude; and he that would cool and refreſh himſelf in the 
ſummer, had better go up to the top of the next hill, than re- 
move into a far more northern country. Brown's Travels. 
Memory depends upon the conſiſtence and the temperature of 


the brain. Watts. 
(2.) As the world's ſun doth effefts beget 
Diff rent, in divers places ev'ry day; 
Here Autumn's temberature, there Summer's heat, 
Here flow'ry Spring- tide, and there Winter Dawes. 


If, inſtead of this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe an equality, 
or conſtant temperature of it before the deluge, the caſe would 
be much altered. Poadulard t Nat. Hiſt. 

(3-) Ip that proud port which her fo goodly graceth, 
Moſt goodly temperature you may deſcry. Spenſer. 

Tz'mPERED- 44). {from temper.] Diſpoſed with regard to 

the paſſions. 
When was my lord ſo much ungently tempered, 
Ta ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment ? | Shakeſp. 

TE'MPEST. . /. [!empefte, Fr. tempeſſas, Lat.] 1. The 
utmoſt violence of the wind ; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradyal encreaſe of its 
force ſeems to be, a breeze; a gale; a guſt; a ſtorm; 
a tempeſt. 2. Any tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. 

(1.) I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the kno ty oaks. Sbaleſp. Julius 2 . 
Some haye been driven by tempeſt to the ſouth. Abbot. 
What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame 
Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a zempeft's name. 
We, caught in a r ſhall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix'd. - 
| With clouds and ſtorms 
Around thee thrown, temf e o'er tempeſt, roll'd, 
Thou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. 
(2. The tempeſ in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To Tz'upzsT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To diſturb as by 


a tempeſt. | 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 


Donne. 


Milton. 


Thomſon. 


Tee the ocean. Milton, 
Tz'MzEST-BEATEN: v. a. Lame and beat] Shattered 
In: the calm harbous of tle breaſt, 


My tempeſi-beaten ſoul may ſafely reſt. Dryden's Aureng. 

Tz'urzsr-TOST. adi. [tempeſt and 20. Priven about by 
ſtorms. „ . | 

- Though his bark cannot be loſt, „ 

Vet it ſhall be rempeſ- ft. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
TzurzsrIVIr v. . . [ tenpeſti uus, Lat.] Seaſonableneſs. 
Since their diſperſion, the conſtitutions of countries admit not 
fuch tempeftivity of harveſt. 


my ; turbulent. | = 
 Tempefluous fortune hath ſpent all her fpight, 
And thrilling ſorrow thrown his utmoſt dart. 
Which of them rifing with the ſun or falling 


Should prove 2 | 
Her looks grow black as a ?empeſffuous wind, 


Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryden. 
2 * iffuaded from enbarhg becauſe the weather 


Spenſer. 
1 


not ſo. lier on the Value of Life. 
'Te'upLan, n, ſ. [from the Temple, an houſe near the 
Thames, anciently belonging to the knights templars, 
originally from the tempie of Jeruſalem. ] A ſtudent in 
the law. | 
Wits and lars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And ate ae a fooith face of praiſe, 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
 Tzmyz'stvuous. adj. [tempefiueux, Fr. from tempeſt. ] Stor- 


| ſelf. | 
| Te'meorRALLY. adv. [from temporal.] 


was 1 rephed, My voyage is neceffary, my life is 


 Te'mronaninuss.-n /. from temporary] The ſtate of 
Pope's Epif 
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Te'mete. n. T [tenple, Fr. templum, Lat.] 1. A place 
appropriated to acts of religion. 2. [Tempora, Lat.] The 
upper part of the ſides of the head where the pulſe is felt. 

(1.) — The honour'd gods 
Throng our large 15 with the ſhews of peace. Shakeſp. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aſſembly but horn- 
beaſts, Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed femple, and ſtole thence 
The life o' th' building. Shakeſ}. Macbeth 
(2.) Her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakeſp. 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the remples ; 
frontals alſo may be applied. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To procure , — uſes the fcratching of the remplet and 
ears; that even mollifies wild beaſts. | Arbuthnor. 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, | | 
Cold through his temples glides the whizzing ſpear. Pope. 

Tx'urrer. u. ,. A piece of timber in a building. 

When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
windows, or emplets under girders, lay them in loom. 
Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
Te'MpORAL. adj, temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin.] 
1. Meaſured by time; not eternal. 2. Secular; not ec- 
cleſiaſtical. 3. Not ſpiritual. 4. [ Temporal, Fr.] Placed 
at the temples, or upper part of the ſides of the head. 
(1.) As there they ſuſtain temporal life, ſo here they would 
learn to make proviſion for et 5 | Hooker. 


(2.) This ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, | 
Wherein doth ſit the drea of kings. Shakeſpeare. 
All the temporal lands, which men devout 
B — have given to the church, : 
ould they ſtrip from us. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
All pins Han hath been reſted from yg in and 
much of their eccleſiaſtick. Swift, 


(3-) There is ſcarce any of thoſe deciſions but gives good 
light, by way of authority or reaſon, to ſome queſtions that ariſe 

_ alſo between temporal dignities, eſpecially to caſes wherein ſome 
of our ſubordinate temporal titles have part in the controverſy. 

| | Selen. 

Call not every temporal end a def ling of the intention, but 
only when it contradicts the ends of God, or when it is prin- 
cipally intended: for ſometimes a temporal end is part of our 


duty; and ſuch are all the actions of our — Taylor. 
8 is the inſtrument of fetching down all good things to 
us, whether ſpiritual or temporal. | Duty of Man. 


Our petitions: to God with re to temporals, muſt be that 
medium of convenience proportioned to the ſeveral conditions 
of life. 3 Roger-'s Sermons. 
(4) Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are 

molt remedies for a phrenzy. Arbuth. on Aliment. 
Truroa“LIrv. 1. ſ. [temporalits, Fr. from temporal. 
Talurokals. y Secular poſſeſſions; not ecclefiaſtick 
rights. 8 
zuch revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops have had 
annexed to their ſees by the kings and others from time to time, 
as they are barons and lords of the parliament. Comwvel. 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual, as the tem- 
porakties of vacant biſhopricks, the profits that grow by the te- 
nures of lands. Bacon. 
The king yielded up the point, reſerving the ceremony of ho- 
mag far hs biſhops, in reſpect of the lemporalities, to him- 
; . Ayliffe. 
With reſpe& to 

this life. 


Sinners who are in ſuch a temporally happy condition, owe 

it not-to their ſins, but wholly to their luck, South. 

Tez'myorALTY. 2. /. [from temporal.] 1. The laity ; 
— — 2. Secular poſſeſſions. 

() The pope fucked out ineſtimable ſums of money, to the 

intolerable grievance of clergy and temporalty. Abbot. 

Temeora'neous. adj: [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. D:@. 


being — z not perpetuity, 
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Te \mporany. adj. [tempus, Latin.] Laſting only for a act of tempting ; ſolicitation to ill; enticement. 2. The 


limited time. | | ſtate of being tempted. 3. That which is offered to the 

Theſe temporary truces were ſoon made and ſoon broken; mind as a motive to ill. | 
he deſired a ſtraiter amity. Bacon Henry VII. (1.) All temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Milton. 

If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering, and writing, (2.) When by human weaknels, and the arts of the tempter, 
doth conclude by a neceſſary inference, that all precepts uttered you are led into temptations, prayer 1s the thread to bring you 
and written in this manner are ſimply and perpetually moral; out of this labyrinth. \ i Dutt a. 
then, on the contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely fem- (3.) Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket ; 
forary. | | White. for it the devil be within, and that temptation without, be will 

The republick threatened with danger, appointed a tem ora- chuſe it.  dhakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
„y dictator, who when the danger was over, retired again into Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 
the community. Addiſon. View it, and lay the bright cempration down : 

To TEIMTORIZE. d. n. [temporiſcr, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 1. Tis baſe to ſeize on all.  Dryden's Aure ꝑxebe. 
To delay; to procraſtinate. 2. To comply with the Tz'mMyTaBLE. adj. [from tempr.] Liable to temptation ; 
times or occaſions. 3. Lo comply. This is improper. obnoxious to bad influence. Not eiegant, nor uſed. 

(r.) It Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, thou If the parliament were as 7embtabie as any other aſſembiy, 
wilt quake for this ſhortly. the managers mult fail for want of tools to work with. Swift. 

I look for an earthquake too then. | Te'meTER. . . [from tempt.] 1. One who ſolicits to 

Well, you will temporize with the hours. CShakeſp. ill; an enticer. 2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived ot the country's concourſe, in (1.) Theſe women are ſhrewd fempters with their tongues, 
which caſe he would have femferiged, reſolved to give the king 5 Shakeſp. He wy VI. 
battle, Bacon's Henry VII. —- Ts this her fault or mine? 

(2.) They might their grievance inwardly complain, The tempter or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 
But outvrardly they needs mult cempo 12e. Daniel. Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt. Shaiefp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
(3.) The dauphin is too wilful oppoſite, | Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want tempt- 

And will not zemporize with my entreaties : ers to urge them on. | Tillotſon. 

He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. Shakeſþ. My work is done: 

TEMTOAIIZER. n. . [temporiſeur, Fr. from temporize.|] She's now the tem ter to enſnare his heart. Dryden, 

One that complies with times or occaſions ; a trimmer. | (2.) The experience of our own frailties, and the watchful- 
I pronounce thee a hoveri'gy temporixer, that neis of the temnter's diſcourage us. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, Foretold what would come to pals, 

Inclining to them both. Shakeſp. Wirter's Tale, When firſt this ren ter croſs d the gulf from hell. Milton. 

TeusE BREAD. 72. J [temſen, Dutch; tamiſcr, French; 0 A ee high mountain 's top the e "IR; 

Te'MsSED BREAD. c tameſare, Italian, to ſiſt; tems, Dut. e e 24 86 he ahoar-Þ 


I | : 7 . . . . 
. * / 0 . 4 Y. N. . temil:entla, 0 N N — Was 
tamis, French; tamiſo, Italian, a fieve.] Bread made of 1 5 ar / [ Lat.] Inebriation; in 
| m . . Y ; o * . 
To Tamer, e. 4. Lene, Lat, ie, Fr] 1. To folie Tf deuter ag: (lenuleats, Latin.] Inebriated : into 
ei e 33 e : cated as with ftrong liquors. 
to ill; to incite by prefenting ſume pleaſure or advantage ; | 
to the no; to Bog 1 0 1 37 It is "6-4 Tan. ad. lein, Saxon ; An, Dutch.) 1. The decimal 
times uſed without any notion of evil; to ſolicit ; to number; twice five; the number by which we multiply 
draw. 4. To try; to attempt; to venture on. I know numbers into new denominations. 2. Ten is a proverbial 
5 . . 3 8 = 
» * » . 1uul . 
not whether it was not originally Y attempt, which was oy _ 1 
viciouſly written 70 tempt, by an eliſion of the wrong ſyl- 


lable. 
(I.) Tis not the king that ſends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tzempts him to this harſh extremity, Shak. 
You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 
To die betore you pleaſe. Shakeip. King Lear. 
Come together, that Satan tempt you not. 1 Cor. Vit. 5. 
He that hath not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is quickly fempted 
and overcome in {mall things. Biſbop Taylor. 
Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. | 5 Milton. 


The devil can but rempt and deceive ; and if he cannot de- 


roy fo, his power is at an end. | | South. 
O wretched maid ! | 
Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve the ſame 
With him, who next ſhould temp? her eaſy fame. Prior. 
6.) I'm much too vent'rous 
[In tempiling of your patience, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Withhoid | | | 
Your talons trum the wretched and the bold ; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair: 
For, though your violence ſhould leave em bare 
Of goid and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain. Dryden. 
3.) —— Stll] his ſtrength conceal'd 3 
W'nich tem; ted our attempt, aud wrought our fall. Melton. 
— The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, cloche all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
(4) Ius from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 
And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, — 
Ere leave ve giv'n to ten, che nether ſkies. Dryden. 


 Temera'lion, 2. [rentari:in, Fr. from tempt.] 1. The 


Than two tens to a ſcore. Shale ſp. King Lear. 
Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, long, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariſtotle obſerved, 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks uſed a numeration unto ten. 
N Brown's FVulgar Erroxrs. 
With twice ter fail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea, 
Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 
— From the foft lyre, 
Sweet flute, and ten- ſtring'd inſtrument, require 


Sounds of delight. | Prior. 
(2.) There's a proud modeſty in merit, 

Averſe from begging; and reſolv'd to pay | 
Ten times the gift it aſks. Dryden Cleomenes. 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 

nine in ten owing to affectation. Swift's Miſcel. 


T'e'naBLE. adj, [tenable, French.] Such as may be main- 


tained againſt oppoſition ; ſuch as may be held againſt 
attacks. 3 5 
The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no induſtry to 


fortify and make it tenable. Bacon War with Spain. 
Sir William Ogle ſeized upon the caſtle, and put it into a 
tenable condition. Clarendon. 


In fidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : the Atheiſt 


has not found his poſt table, and is therefore retired into 
Deiſm. | Adddiſon, Spectator. 


Teva'cious. adj. [benax, Lat.] 1. Graſping hard; in- 


clined to hold faſt; not willing to let go: wich of before 
the thing held. 2. Retentive. 3. [Jerac, French. | 


_ Having parts diſpoſe to adhere to each other; coheſive ; 


viſcous ; glutinous. 4. Miggardly ; clcſe-fifted ; m_ 
parfimonious. 4inſavortb. 


1 


(1. ) A reſolute tenacious adherence to well-choſen principles, 
makes the face of a governor ſhine in the eyes of thoſe that ſee 
his actions. South. 

Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, | 
Would'f thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely ſoul'd, 
Should give the priſes they had gain'd. Dryden. 
You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn and free- 

born people, tenacious to madneſs of their liberty. Dryden. 

True love's a miſer; fo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the leaſt grain of what's his own. Dryden. 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs them. Loc. 
He is teracious of his own property, and ready to invade 
that of others. | Arbuthnot. 
(z.) The memory in ſome is very tenacrous ; but yet there 
ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepelt, and in minds the moſt retentive. Locke. 
 (3:) Three equal round veſſels filled, the one with water, 
the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ſtirred alike to give them a vortical motion ; the pitch by its 
tenacity will lole its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenacious 
will keep it longer, and the water being leis tenacious will keep 
it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. Newton. 

Tena'ciousLy. adv. | from tenacious.] With diſpoſition to 
hold fait. | 

Some things our juvenile reaſons tenacroufly adhere to, which 
yet our maturer judgments diſallow of. Glanwile. 

Tzxa'ciousNEss. 2. /. [from tenacious.] Unwillingneſs 
to quit, reſign, or Jet go. | 

Tena'city. . . [teracit*, Fr. tenacitas, tenax, Latin | 

| Viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs; adheſion of one part to ano- 
ther. | | | 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 

them as large as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe to revolve about the 


ſun and fixed ſtars, yet theſe and all their parts would, by their 


tenacity and ſtiffneſs, communicate their motion to one another 
till they all reſted among themſelves. Newtoa, 


Subſtances, whole tenacity exceeds the powers of digeſtion, 
will neither paſs, nor be converted into aliment. A» buthnot. 
TYAN cv. n. /. [tenanche, old French; tenentia, law 

Latin, from tenant.] Temporary poſſeſſion of what be- 
longs to another. 5 
This duke becomes ſeized of favour by deſcent, though the 


condition of that eſtate be commonly no more than a zexancy at 


will. Watton. 


TE/NANT. 3. /. [tenant, French.] 1. One that holds of 


another ; one that on certain conditions has temporary 
poſſeſſion and uſe of that which 1s in reality the property 
of another: correlative to /analord. 2. One who reſides 
in any place. 
(1. I have been your tenant, 
And your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years. Shakeſ+, 
The Engliſh being only tenants at will of the natives for 
fuch conveniency of fiſhing. | Heylvn. 
Such is the mould that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a fenart. DL Eftrange. 
His cheerful tenants bleis their yearly toil, 


Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil. Pote. 

The fe ns of a manor fall into the ſentiments of their lord. 

| | Watts. 

The father 1s a tyrant over ſlaves and beggars, whom he calls 

his tena'ts. | S. 
(2.) O fields, O woods, oh when ſail I be made 

The happy tenart of your ſhade ! Cawley. 

The bear, rough fenant of theſe ſhades. Thomſon, 


To Te/NArT. v. 4 [from the noun, ] To hold on certain 
conditions. | 1 

Sir Roger's eſtate is fenanted by perſons who have ſerved him 

or his anceſtors. - Addiſon, 


 Te'xANTABLE. adj. [from ferant.] Such as may be held 


bv a tenant. 

The ruins that time, ſickneſs, or melancholy, ſhall bring, 
muit 1 e made up at your colt; for that thing a buſband is but 
tenant for life in what he holds, and is bound to leave the place 
tenantable to the next that ſnall take it. Suchlixg. 


T 


That the ſoul may not be too much incommoded in her houſe 
of clay, ſuch neceſſaries are ſecured to the body as may keep it 
in tenantable repair. ; Decay of Picty. 

TEz'nanTLEss. adj. [from tenant.] Unoccupied ; unpoſ- 
ſeſſed. 
O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 

Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs ; 

Leſt growing ruinous the 3 fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was. Shakeſþ. 

Te'nanT-saw. n. . [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from tenou- 
ſaw.) See Texon. | 
Tencn. n. , [tince, Saxon; finca, Lat.] A pond-fiſh. 

Having ſtored a very great pond with carps, tench, and other 
pond-fiſh, and only put in two ſmall pikes, this pair of tyrants 
in ſeven years devoured the whole. Hale. 

To TREND. v a. [contracted from attend.] 1. To watch; 
to guard; to accompany as an aſſiſtant or defender. 2. 
To attend; to accompany. 3. To be attentive to. 

(I.) Nymphs cf Mulla which, with careful heed, 

The filver ſcaly trouts did fend full well. HHenſer's Epithal, 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. Shakeſp. 
Him lord pronounc'd ; and O! indignity, 

Subjected to his ſervice angel wings, 

And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 


Their earthy charge. | Milton. 


* 


He led a rural life, and had command 
O er all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales | 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
There is a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in beholding princes 
tending their flocks. Pope. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair: 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 


Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale. Pope. 
(2.) | Deſpair Eos | 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milton. 


Thoſe with whom I now converle, 
Without a tear will tend my herſe. | Swift, 
(3-) Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. Nilt. 
To Ten. v. n. [tendo, Latin.) 1. To move towards a 
certain point or place. 2. [Tenare, French.) To be di- 
rected to any end or purpoſe; to aim at. 3. To contri- 
bute. 4. [From attend.) To wait; to expect. Out of 
uſe. 5 To attend; to wait as dependants or ſervants, 
6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable. In the three laſt 
denſes it ſeems only a colloquial abbreviation of atrend. 
(1.) They had a view of the princeſs at a maſk, having over- 


heard two gentlemen tending towards that fight  MHotton. 


To theſe abodes our fleet Apolto ſends: 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither fende. Dryden. 
(2.) | Admiration feiz'd | 
All heav'n, what this might mean and whither tend. Nilton. 
Factions gain their power by pretending common ſafety, and 


tending towards it in the directeſt courſe, _ Temfle, 
The laws of our religion tend to the univerſal happineſs of 
mankind. * | Tillotſan. 


(3.) Many times that which we aſk would, if it ſhould be 


granted, be worſe for us, and perhaps rend to our deſtruction; 


and then God, by denying the particular matter of our prayers, 
doth grant the general matter of them. Han mio id. 
(A.) The bark is ready, and the wind at help; | 
Th' aflociates tend. Chase. Hamlet. 
She deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might fend upon, 


And call her hourly miſtreſs. Shakeſj eare. 
Give him tending, 
He brings great news. Shaheſteare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 

That tend upon my father ? Hate ſp. King Lear. 
(6.) Threefold vengeance fend upon your tteps ! | 

=, Shakeſpeare. 
TEN DAN cE. 2. /. [from tend.] 1. Attendance; late of 
expeQation, 2 Perſons attendant. Out of uſe. 3. At- 
tendance; *©& of waiting. 4. Care; act of tending. 

(1.) Unhappy wignt, bern to diſaſtrous end, | 
That 7 lite in fo long fondanc: ſend, Sf ener, 
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4 2.) — His lobbies fill with rend auc, E 2 for 4 — — ; . — 
ain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, Shakeſpeare. and _ ted Huaibrai. 
(3. She — | 2 The civil authority ſhou be tender of the honour of 
Dy watching, werpings andlaacy, ts God and religion. LE Tilosſon. 
O'ercome you with her ſhew. Shakefp. Cymbeline. As I have been tender of every particular perſon's reputation, 
: Nature does require | ſo I have taken care not to give offene. Addiſon. 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, (10.) Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not give | 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, | Thee o'er to harſhneſs; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Muſt give my tendance to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. Do comfort and not burn.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
They at her coming ſprung, | | „ that 2 thus bn render o'er = H__ 1 
, ladli Milton. never im . haleſp. Winter's Tale. 
And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier grew 8 ; — the be 


1 x. J. [from tend] 1. Direction or courſe (11.) In things that are fender and unp 


b leſs weight reſery 
Te'upzxcy.f towards any place or objeft. 2. Direc- guy wink wore mn of oe Weights and. reſerve the more 
tion or courſe toward any inference or reſult ; drift. (12.) When yet he was but render bodied, a mother ſhould 
(r.) It is not much buſineſs that diſtracts any man; but the not ſell him. Shakeſp. Coriolainus. 
want of purity, conſtancy, and tendency t s God. Taylor. Beneath the Dens, where unfletch'd tempeſts lie, 
Writings of this kind, if condufted with candour, have a And infant wmds their render voices try. Cowvley. 


more particular tendency to the good of their country than any , TE. -4. "6: Th : f 
———— 9 1adijen's Freebolder. To Te\ndtr. v. a. [trrdre, French.) 1. To offer; te 


| : exhibit; to propoſe to acceptance. 2. To hold; to 
„ Fan. Dares, eſteem. 3. [From the adjeftive.] To regurd with ind | 
All of them are innocent, and moſt of them had a moral neſs. Not in uſe. is 3 | 
zendency, to ſoften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of (1.) Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with | ſto- 


countenance ſome vice or folly. Swift, mach their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better 

(.) The greater congruity or incongruity there is in any than popiſh tyranny, diſguiſed and tendered unto them, 

thing to the reaſon of mankind, and the 4 tendency it : | Hooker. 

hath to promote or hinder the perfection of man's nature, ſo I crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd ; 

much greater degrees hath it of moral good or evil; to which Nor will you render leſs. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

we ought to proportion our mclination, or averſion. Wilkins. All conditions, all minds, tender down 

Theſe opinions are of ſo little moment, that, like motes in Their ſervice to lord Timon. Shakeſp. 

the ſun, their tendencier are little noticed. | Locke. Owe _ all 2 b __ right to thee | 
TENDER. adj. [tendre, French.] 1. Soft; eafily in- Duty and fervice, not to 3 7 
preſſed or injured ; not firm; not hard. 2. Senſible; But fender all their pow'r ? Milton's Par. Regain d. 


: He had never heard of Chriſt before, and ſo more could not 
eaſily pained ; ſoon ſore. 3- Effeminate; emaſculate ; be expected of him, than to embrace him as ſoon as he was 
delicate. 4. Exciting kind concern. 5. Compaſſionate; zexgered to him. Duty of Man. 
anxious for another's good. 6. Suſceptible of ſoft paſ=  (a.) —— Tender yourſelf more 
ſions. 7. Amorous ; laſcivious. 8. Expreſſive of the Or, not to crack the wind of the poor 
ſofter paſſions. . Careful not to hurt: with of 10. 
Gentle ; mild ; unwilling to pain- 11. Apt to give pain. 
12. Young ; weak: as, * xp 1 34176 

( 1.) The earth brought forth the render graſs. Milrom. 1. Offer . _ 

rr Milton. e Pak ap. {7 on gon 

When the frame of the lungs is not ſo well woven, but is acceptance. 2. {From the ad] ive. ] egard ; kind 

lax and tender, there is great danger, that after ſpitting of concern. Not uſed. 3. A ſmall thip attending on a 
— TY by degrees putrify and confume. Blackmore, larger. | 

2. 


* 


Sbaleſp. 


nneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, (.) Then to have a wretched puling fool, | 5 

To tread them with her render feeling feet. Shakeſp. A whining mammet, in her fortune's fender | 

Our bodies are not naturally more render than our faces; To anſwer I'll not wed, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
but by being leſs expoſed to the air, they become leſs able to Think yourſelf a baby; | 
endure it. L'Eftrange. That you have ta'en his tenders for true pay, | 

The fuce when we are born is no leſs fender than any he Which are not ſterling. Sbaleſp. Hamer. 
part of the body: it is uſe alone hardens it, and makes it more The earl accepted the zenders of my ſervice. Dryden. 
able to endure the cold. Locke on Education. To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
(.) When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a fender of the golpel to all. | South's Sermons. 
warlike nation, and deviſed to bring them to a more peaceable Our tenders of duty every now and then miſcarry. Addiſon. 
life, inftead of their ſhort warlike coat he clothed them in long (2.) Thou haſt ſhew'd thou mak'ſ ſome tender of my 
garments, like women; and inſtead of their warlike muſick : fe, 
appointed to them certain laſcivious lays, by which their minds In this fair reſeue thou haſt brought to me. Sbaleſp. 


were fo mollified and abated, that they forgot their former TEINDER-HEARK TED. adj. [tender and heart] Of a ſoft 
fierceneſs, and became moſt tender and effeminate. | compaſſionate diſpoſition. 
Ga.) 11 Spenſer on Ireland. T1 orrLING. n. . [from tender.] 1. The frſt horns 
S — — — x | = | ; . 4 | . | | 
His life's as render to me as my foul. Shakeſp. of a _ 2 A fondling ; one who is made ſcſt by too 
('5.) The tender kindneſs of the church it well beſeemeth to much CINGRETS. 3 9180 | 
help the weaker fort, although ſome few of the perfecter and Te/npertLY. adv. [from fender] In a tender manner; 


fironger be for a time diſpleaſed. Hooker. mildly ; gently ; ſoftly ; kindly ; without harſhnefs. 
This not miſtruſt but render love injoins, Mitron. - Tenderly apply to her 
Be tender hearted and compaſhonate towards thoſe in want, Some remedies for life. LA Shakeſp. 
and ready to relieve them. | Tilloſſon. She embrac'd him, and for joy 15 
(6.) Your tears a heart of flint Tenderly wept. | Milton. 
Might tender make, yet nought They are the molt perfect pieces of Ovid, ard the ſtyle f A- 
Herein they will prevail. 9 Shenſer. derly paſſionate and courtly. Pref. to Ovid. 
(7.) What mad lover ever dy'd, 5 Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, | | | 


To gain a foft and gentle bride ? 5 And Brutus tenderly reproves. Pate. 


T E N 
Te/xbriantis. 3. / [terdrefſe, Pr. from renter.} 1. The 
ſtate of being tender; ſuſceptibility of impreſſions; not 
hardneſs. 2. State of being eaſily hurt; ſoreneſs. 3. 
Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 4. Kind attention ; 
anxiety for the good of another. 5. Scrupulouſneſs ; 
caution. 6. Cautious care. 7. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 
(.) Pied cattle are ſpotted in thieir tongues, the tenderne/s of 
— part receiving more eaſily alterations 
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ſelf ſome handſome habitation thereon, to ditch and incloſe his 
? | | JT on Ireland. 

Tis policy for father and fon to take different ſides ; 
For then lands and renemrnts commit no treaſon, Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 


tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece. Locke. 


Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, | 
And lands and tenements glide down her throat. „N.. 


other parts ot the TETMU ANT. n./ See Tenet. 


| The difference of the mivſcular fleſh depends upon the hard. Laus, AITv. 2. J [ferericas, tener, Lat.] Tender 
neſs, tenderneſt, moiſture, or drineſs of the fibres. Arbarhnor. Texez'smus. 2. /. The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice © 
(2.) A quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight could not endure bladder, is attended with a zeneſmus, or needing to go tv 


bright ſan-thine. Locke. 
zealous for his country, muſt conquer that rerderneſ5 
and delicacy which may make him afraid of being ſpoken ill of. 
| 1 Addiſon. 
There are examples of wounded perſons, that have roared*for 
anguiſh at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a | 2g diſtance ; 
what inſu le torture then ſhould we be under upon 
concuſhon in the air, when all the whole body would have the 
tenderneſs of a wound. entley's Sermons, 
(3-) Weep no more, leſt I give cauſe 
To be ſuſſ of more tenderneſs 
Than doth become a man. Fl 
Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 


Shakeſpeare. 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 


To your kindred. | Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves ! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! Addiſon. 
(A.) Having no children, ſhe did with fingular care and ten- 

dernefs intend the education of Falls and Margaret. Bacon. 
| (5-) My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd | 

By thy biſhop of Bayon. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenſured for keeping their own, whom 
renderneſs how to honeſtly teacheth to ſpend diſcreetly ; 
whereas ſuch need no great thriftineſs in preſerving their own 
who aſſume more liberty in exacting from others. MWorton. 

True fenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſe but an awful 
and exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould direct it; and while 
it ſteers by this compaſs, and is fenſible of every declination 


from it, ſo long it is properly tender. South. 


(6.) There being implanted in every man's nature a great 
2 s of reputation, to be careleſs of it is looked on as a 
mark of a degenerous mind. Government of the Tongue. 

Tz'xnDinoUs. adj. [tendineux, Fr. tendinis, Lat.] Sinewy ; 
containing tendons ; conſiſt ing af tendons. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have worſe ſymptoms, and are 
harder of cure than fleſhy ones. Wiſeman, 


Tz'N DON. n. / [tendo, Lat.] A finew ; a ligature by 
which the joints are moved. 
A ſtruma in her inſtep lay very hard and big amongſt the 
tendons. | | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The tendons ſome way ar cloſe produce, 
And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin diffuſe. Blackmore. 
Te'xpgaiL. ». J. Itendrillon, Fr.] The claſp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 5 
In wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils ; which imply'd | 
Subjection. Milton's Par. Loft. 
So may thy tender bloſfoms fear no blite; 
Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite, Dryden. 
The tendrils or claſpers of plants are given only to ſuch as 
have weak ſtalks, and cannot raife up or fupport themſelves. 


Ray on the Creation. 


Faster adj. Itenebricaſus, tenebroſus, Lat.] 
Te'ntzROUS. Dark; gloomy. | 
TzxneprO'sITyY. 2. / [tentbre, Lat.] Darkneſs; gloom. 
Te'xnemenT. 3. /. [tenement, Fr. tenementum, law Lat.] 
Any thing held by a tenant. 
What reaſonable man will not think that the fencment ſhall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build him- 


a like 


bending. | 
'Te/nour. x /. [tenor, Lat, teneur, Fr.] 1. Continuity cf 


ſtool. Arbuthnot. 


Te'nemt. n. /. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. It is ſometimes 


written tenent, or they hold.) Poſition ; principle; opi- 
nion. A | | 
That all animals of the land are in their kind in the ſea, al- 
though received as a principle, is a tenet very queſtionable. 
= Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the touch-ftone for 


faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful tenet be 
depoſited. | | 


t Decay of Prety. 
This favours of ſomething ranker than ſocinianiſm, even the 
renets of the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded only 


upon ſaintſhip. | | South, 
They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 
The tenets of their maſter's book. Prior. 


Tr'wFOL D. adj. [from ten and fold] Ten times increaſcd. 


Fire kindled into renfold rage. Milton. 


Te'xnis. =. J. [this play is ſuppoſed by Sinner to be fo 


named from the word tenex, take it, hold it, or there it 
goes, uſed by the French when they drive the ball.] A 
or * which a ball is driven with a racket. 


e barber's man hath been ſeen with him, and the old or- 
nament of his cheek hath already ſtuffed tennis balls. Shakeſp. 


A. prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a tennis ball long to 
the blind goddeſs. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
picture, than to play at tennis with his page. Peacham. 
The inſide of the uvea is blacked like the walls of a tennis 


court, that the rays falling upon the retina, may not, by bein 
_ rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned again; for fuck 


a repercuſſion would make the ſight more confuſed. 


More againſt Atheiſm. . 


We conceive not a tennis ball to think, conſequently not to 


have any volition, or preference of motion to reſt, Locke. 


We have no exedra for the philoſophers adjoining to our 


tennis court, but there are alehouſes. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To Te'nnts. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive as a ball. 


Not uſed. 

Thoſe four gariſons iſſuing forth upon the enemy, will fo 
drive him from one ſide to another, and tennis him amongſt 
them, that he ſhall find no where ſafe to keep his feet in, nor 
hide himſelf, Spenſer on Ireland. 


TE'NON. n. . [French] The end of a timber cut to be 


fitted into another timber. = 
Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollow; ſome with cavities 
as mortiſes to receive, others with tenons to fit them. Ray. 
The 7Zenant-ſaw being thin, hath a back to keep it from 
Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 


ſtate ; conſtant mode; manner of continuity; general 
currency. 2. Senſe contained ; general courſe or drift. 
3. A ſourd in muſick. | | 

(1.) We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 
ſighs, and the tenor of his ff not knit together to one con- 
ſtant end, but diſſolved in itſelf, as the vehemency of the in- 
ward paſſion prevailed. Siduev. 

When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang, 

So ſmil'd the days, and fo the fenor ran 

Of their felicity: a ſpring was there, 

An everlaſting ſpring, the jolly year 

Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 


As now did ſinell of winter or of d.h. Gau. 
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Still I ſee the tenor of man's woe | 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Wilton. 
Does not the whole tenor of the divine law poſitively require 
hunulity and meeknels to all men, | | Spratt. 
Inſpire my numbers, 
Till I my long laborious work complete, 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, 
Deduc'd from nature's birth to Cæſar's times, Dryden. 
This ſucceſs would look like chance if it were not perpetual, 
and always of the fame tener. Dryden. 
Can it be poiſon ! poiſon's of one tenor, | | 
Or hot, or cold. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


There is fo great an uniformity amongſt them, that th 


whole tenor of thoſe bodies thus preſerved clearly points forth 
the month of May. Woodward” s Natural Hiſtory, 
In ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 
(2.) Has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 
Is' t not the tenor of his oracle, 
That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 
Till his loſt child be found ? Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, 
Which the did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenor. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Bid me tear the bond. | 
ben it is paid according to the tenor. Shakeſj eare. 
Reading it mult be repeated again and again with a cloſe 
attention to the tenor of the diicourſe, and a perfect neglect of 
the diviſions into chapters and verſes. Locke. 


Pofe. 


(3.) The treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the ſound 


equal; and therefore a mean or tezor is the ſweeteſt part. 
| | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Water and air he for the tenor choſe, 


Earth made the baſe, the treble flame aroſe. _ — Cowley. 
TerxsE aj. ſtenſ's, Lat.] Stretched ; ſtiff; not lax. 


For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it is requiſite 


that the tympanum be ?e-ſe, and hard ſtretched, otherwiſe the 
laxneſs of the membrane will certainly dead and damp the 
ſound. | | Holder. 
Tzxsk. n. / [temps, Fr. tempus, Latin.] In grammar. 
Tenſe, in ſtrict ſpeaking, is only a variation of the verb 
to ſignify time. _ Clarke, 
As foreſight, when it is natural, anſwers to memory, fo 
when methodical it anſwers to reminiſcence, and may be called 
forecalt ; all of them expreſſed in the tenſes given to verbs. 
Memory faith, I did fee ; reminiſcence, I had ſeen; foreſight, 
I ſhall (ce; forecaſt, I ihall have ſcen. 5 Grexv. 
Ladies, without knowing what fenſes and participles are, 
ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gentlemen. Locle. 
He jihould have the Latin words given him in their firſt caſe 
and terſe, and ſhould ncver be left to feck them himſelf from 
a dictionary. | 8 Watts. 
Te'/nsENESS. . [from tenſe ] Contraction ; tenſion: 
the contrary to /ax:ty.. | 
Should the pain and texleneſs of che ꝓart continue, the ope- 
ration mult take place. 
Te'ns1BLE. 44}. [/enſus, Latin.] Capable of being ex- 
tended, 3 | 
Gold is the clo{:ſt, and therefore the heavieft, of metals, 
and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenſible. Bacon. 
Te'nsiLE. ad. [terflis, Lat.) Capable of extenſion. 
All bodies ductile and zer/ile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have the appetite of not difcontinuing. Bacon, 
TENS ION. mn. /. [ten/on, Fr. tenſus, Latin.] 1. The act 
of ſtretching; not laxation. 2. The ftate of being 
ſtretched; not laxity. | 
1.) It can have nothing ef vocal found, voice being raiſe 
by (tiff e of the larynx 3 and on the contrary, this found 


by a relaxed poſture of the muſcles thereof. Holder. 
(2.) Still ore the ſubtle ſtrings in te an found, 
Like thoſe of Intes, to juſt proportion wound, 
Which of the air's vibration is the force. Blackmare, 


Sharp's Surgery. 
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Tz'/wstve. adj. [tenſus, Lat.] Giving a ſenſation of Ritf. 
neſs or contraction. | 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from the 
puiſe of the artery; a fee pain fiom diſtention of the 
parts by the fulneſs of humours. Floyer on Humour. 

Te'nsURE. n. / [zenjus, Latin.] The act of ſtretching, 
ſtate of being ſtretched ; the contrary to laxation or 
axity. 

This motion upon preſſure, and the reciprocal thereof, mo- 
tion upon tenſure, we call motion of liberty, which is, when 
any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reſtoreth itſelf 

to the natural. | Bacon. 
TZNVT. u. / [tente, Fr. tentorium, Latin] 1. A foldie!'s 
moveable lodging place, commonly made of canvaſs en- 
. tended upon poles. 2. Any temporary habitation ; a 
pavilion. 3. [Texte, Fr.] A roll of lint put into a fore. 
4. [Fino tinto, Spanith.] A ſpecies of wine deeply red, 
chiefly from Gallicia in Spain. | 

(1.) The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the ſame with tert-. -__ Koolles. 
Becauſe of the fame craft he wrought with them; for by 
occupation they were tent makers. Acte, xviii. 23. 

(2.) He law a ſpacious plain, whereon | 

Were tents of various hue : by ſome were herds 

Of cattle grazing. Milton Par. Loft. 
Too Chullis pleaſing plains he took his way, 

There pitch'd his tente, and there refolv'd to ſtay. 

(3.) Modeſt doubt is ca:l'd 

The beacon of the wiſe ; the tent that ſearches 

To th' bottom of the wort. CShakeſ?. Troil. and Creffida. 

A declining orifice keep open by a ſmall fent dipt in ſome 
medicaments, and after digeſtion withdraw the tet and heal it. 

| W:iſeman's Surgery. 
To Tewr. v. a. [from the noun.] To lodge as in a tert; 
to t.. bernacle. | 7 5 


D/ yden. 


The {miles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and ſchoolboy's tears take up _ | 
The glaſſes of my fight. | Shakeſpeare. 

To Terr. v. a. To tearch as wit) a medical tent. 

I'll tet him to the quick; if he but blench, | 
I know my courle. 1 Shakefſp. Hamlet. 
I have tome wounds upon me, and they ſinart, 
— Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, | 
And tent themicives with death. Shak ſÞ. Cor iolanus. 
Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judgments, keep 
wounds ented, often to the ruin of their patient. Wiſcman. 

TenTa'TION. n. , [tentatior, Fr. tentatio, Lat] Trial; 

temptation. 
The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ter/a- 
tou, when he ſaid ye ſhall not die, was in his equivocation, you 
ſhall not incur preſent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Te'nTATIVE. adj}. [.entative, effort, Fr. 1imio, Latin | 

Trying; eſſay ing. 
This is not ſcientifical but fentatiwe. 

TINTE D. at. [from tent.] Covered with tents, 
_ "Theſe arms of mine till now have us d 
Their deareſt action in the fe ted field. Sbaſbeſi. Othello. 

The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the te ted plain, 
In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. Pot e's OdyPliy. 

Te'nTER. n. / [tendo, tentus, Lat.] 1. A heck on which 

things are ſtretched. 2. To be on the TexTtRs. To 
be on the ftretch; to be in difficulties ; to be in ſuſ- 
enſe. | 
(2.) In all my paſt adventures, 
T nc'er was ſet ſo on the texters ; 
Or taken tardy with dilemma, 
That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. 
To Te'NTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
hooks. | . 5 
A blown bladder preſſed riſeth again, and when Icather or 
cloth is tentered, it ſpringeth back. Bacon's Nat. Hiss. 

To Te\nrTeER V. n. To admit extenſion. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen ſcarcely, 


Berkley. 


Hudibras. 
To ſtretch by 


rar. 
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Tzu TR. aj. [ceova, Saxon] Firſt after the ninth; or- 
dinal of ten. | | 
It may be thought the leſs ſtrange if others cannot do as 
much at the tenth or twentieth trial, as we did after much 
practice. 1 Boyle. 
TeNnTH. 2. /. [from the adjeQtive.] t. The tenth part. 
2. Tithe. 3. Tenths are that yearly portion which all 
livings eccleſiaſtical yield to the king. The bithop of 
Rome pretended right to this revenue by example of the 
high prieſt of the Jews, who had fentbs from the Levites 
till by Henry the Eighth they were annexed to the crown. 


Cowrel, 
(1.) Of all the horſes, 
The treaſure in the field atchiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth. vheohe(p. Coriolanus. 
By decimation and a tirhed death, : | 
If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, Shakeſp. 
To purchaſe but the tenth of all their ſtore, 
Would make the mighty Perſian monarch poor. | 
Suppoſe half an ounce of filver now worth a buſhel of 
wheat ; but ſhould there be next yeur a ſcarcity, five ounces 
of filver would purchaſe but one buſhel : fo that money would 


be then nine tenths lets worth in reſpect of food. Lecke. 
2. With cheertul heart 
The tenth of thy increaſe beſtow, and own 
Heay'n's bount?ous goodneſs, that will ſure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Philtþs. 


 FTe'nrary adv. [from terth.] In the tenth place. 
TenT1'cinous. aj. [tentizo, Lat.] Stiff; ſtretched. 
Te'nrworT. n. ſ. [adiantum album, Latin] A plant. 


Ainſworth, 
Having 


Tenviro'tiovs. adj. [tenuis, and folium, Lat] 
thin leaves. 


Tenv'ity. n. , [tenuiti, Fr. tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
1. Thinneſs; exility ; ſmallneſs ; minuteneſs; not groſſ- 
neſs. 2. Poverty; meanneſs. Not uſed. 

(1.) Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height without 
ſide boughs ; partly heat, and partly tezuity of juice, ſending 
the ſap upwards. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Conſider the divers figurings of the brain; the ſtrings or 
filaments thereof; their difference in renuitv, or aptneſs for 

motion. | Glanville's Scet ſis. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced to 
an almoſt imperceptible renuity, before it can ſerve animal pur- 


oſes. Arbuthnot. 
At the height of four thouſand miles the æther is of that 


wonderful tenuicy, that if a ſmall ſphere of common air, of an 
inch diameter, ſhould be expanded to the thinneſs of that æther, 
it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many 
million times bigger than the earth. 


(2.) The renuity and contempt of clergymen will ſoon let 
them ſee what a poor carcaſs they are, when parted from the 
influence of that ſupremacy. 
'Te'nuous. adj. [tenuis, Lat.] Thin; ſmall; minute. 
Another way of their attraction is by a teous emanation, 

or continued effluvium, which after ſome diſtance retracteth 

unto itſelf. RE Rs Bros Vulgar Errcurs, 
Te'nuRE. n. /. [renco, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law Lat.] 
Tenure is the manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four fenures; the firſt is pura 
eleemoſina, which is proper to ſpiritual men, paying 
nothing for it, but devcta animarum ſuffragia; the ſecond 
they call feu, which hclds of the king, church, barons, 
or others, paying a certain duty called feuda firma; the 
third is a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, 

Fair of gilt ſpurs, or ſome ſuch thing, if aſked; the 

fourth is by ſervice of ward and relief, where the heir 
being minor is in the cuſtody of his lord, together with 

hes lands, and lands holden in this manner is called feu— 
dum de hauberk or haubert, feudum militare cr lorica- 
tum, Tenure in groſs is the tenure in capi'c; for the 


Dryden. 


Bentley. 


King Charles. 
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crown is called a ſeignory in groſs, becauſe a corporation 
of and by itſelf. | Cornel. 
The ſervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thoſe lords. Spenſer. 
The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 
held, miniſters very unpleaſant meditation. Raleigh, 
Man mult be known, his ſtrength, his ſtate, | 


And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 


Tepera'criON. 3. / [tepefacia, Lat.] The act of warm- 


ing to a ſmall degree. 
Tz'erid. adj, [teprdus, Latin.] Lukewarm ; warm in a 
{mall degree. 
The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch. 
He with his fepid rays the roſe renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such things as relax the ſkin are likewiſe ſudorifick ; as 
warm water, friction, and tepid vapours. A, buthnot. 
TETI DIT v. n. / [from tep.d] Lukewarmneſs. Ain ſ. 
Te'por. n. / [tepor, Latin.] Lukewarmneſs; gentle 
hear. | 


The ſmall pox, mortal during ſuch . ſeaſon, grew more 


Miltcn, 


favourable by the tefor and moiſture in April. Ar buth br. 
TeraTO'LOGY. . . {Til and . Bombaſt ; 
affectation of falſe ſublimity. | Bailey. 


Terce. u. (tierce, Fr. triens, Latin.] A veſſel con- 


taining forty-two gallons of wine; the third pait of a 

butt or pipe. 8 ainſworth. 
| In the poct's verſe 

The king's fame lies, go now deny his ierce.  Fohbnſon, 


TexEBINTHINATE. 0 
TEeREBLINTHINE, 
mixed with turpentine. 
Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Fleyer. 
To Te'REBRATE. v. 4. [terebro, Lat.] To bore; to per- 
forate; to pierce. | 
Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, to burn, 
diſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, for 
terebrating the earth, and creeping. Derham. 


TerxEBRA'TION. n./. [from terebrate.] The act of boring 
or piercing. 
Terebration of trees makes them proſper better; and alſo it 
maketh the fruit tweeter and better. Bacon. 
TexGe'mInovs. adj. ¶tergemi nus, Lat.] Threefold. 
TERGIVERESATTION. 2. J. [tergum and verſo, Latin.] 1. 
Shift; ſubterfuge; evation. 2, Change; fickleneſs. | 
(1.) Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 
being freer from paſſions and ter giverſations. Biſhop Bramball. 
(2.) T he colonel, after all his te giverſatious, loft his life in 
the king's ſervice. | . Clare don. 
Term. 3. , [ter minus, Latin.] 1. Limit; boundary. 2. 
[Terme, Fr] The word by which a thing is expreſied. 
A word ct art. 3. Words; language. 4. Condition; 
ſtipulation. 5. [Termine, old French.] Time for which 
any thing laſts; a limited time. 6. [In law.] The 
time in which the tribunals are open to all that lit to 
complain of wrong, or to ſeek their right by courſe of 
law; the reſt of the year is called vacation. Of theſe 
terms there are four in every. year, during, which matters 
of juſtice are diſpatched: one is called Hillary term, 
which begirs the twenty-third of January, or, if that be 
Sunday, the next day following, and ends the twenty- 
firft of February; another is called Eaſter term, which 
begins eighteen days after Eaſter, and ends the Monday 
next after Aſcerſion-day ; the third is Trinity term, be- 
ginning the Friday next after Trinity Sunday, and ending 
the Wedneſuay-turtright aiter z the fourth is Michaelmas 
term, beginning the fixth of November, or, if that be 


Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty 
eighth of November. Convel. 


adj. [terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of turpentine ; 


T E R 
(1.) Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and they two Te'/nuinanie. 
are as nature's two ferm or 3 and the guides to life 


and death. : Bacan's Natural Hiflory. 
(2.) To apply notions — 1 4 to plebeian terms, or 
to lay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, be but ſhifts of igno- 
Trance, | Bacon. 

Thoſe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 


they ſignified by dark and obſcure names, which we have ex- 


preſſed in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 
In painting, the — beauties cannot always be expreſſed 
for want of terms. ryden. 


Had the Roman tongre continued vulgar, it would have 
been neceſſary, frem the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

([..) Would curſes A, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, | 


As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to hear. Shakeſpeare. 
Ged to Satan firſt his doom apply'd, ; 
Though in myſterious terms, Milton. 


(4.) Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? 
| | Dryden. 
Enjoy thy love, ſince ſuch is thy defire, 
Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion beſtow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentlev. 
We flattered ourſelves with reducing France to our own terms 
by the want of money, but have been ſtill diſappointed by the 


great ſums imported from America. Addiſon. 
- ($4 I am thy father's ſpirit, 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night. Shakeſp. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 
No; let us draw her ferm of freedom out 
In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt, Addiſon. 


(6.) The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs ; for the end 
of theſe ſeſſions delivereth them ſpace enough to overtake the 
deginning of the terms. 5 _ Carew. 
ITI Too long vacation haſten'd on his rerm. Milton. 
Thoſe men employed as juſtices daily in term time conſult 
with one another. | Hale. 
What are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes ; 
Which terms prolong. 5 Dryden. 
To TERM. v. 3. [from the noun-] To name; to call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerſe ima- 
ginary ſpace, as if no body exiſted in it. Lacie. 
TZ AMAG AN cv. 2. /. [from termagant.] Turbulence ; 

tumultuouſneſs. | | | 
By a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may never ſuffer him 
to have a moment's peace. | Barker. 
TERMAGANT. aaj. {tyn and mazan, Saxon, eminently 
powirful.) 1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 2. Quarrel- 
ſome ; ſcolding ; furious. „„ 


had paid me ſcot and lot too. Shbakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2.) The eldeſt was a termaga , imperious, prodigal, profli- 
gate weneh. Arbathnot s Hi. of Jobn Bull. 
TAM AGANT. n. , A ſcold; a brawling turbulent 
woman. It appears in Shakeſpeare to have been anciently 
uſed of men. It was a kind of heathen deity extremely 
. vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient farces and pup- 
pet ſhows | 5 


'I could have ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing termagant ; it 


outherod's Herod,  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
For zeal's a dreadful rermagant, 
That teaches. ſaints to tear and rant, Hudibras. 


She threw his periwig into the fire: well, faid he, thou art a 


brave termag ant. | | Tatkr. 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame ; 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pope. 


1 RME R. 1. F. [from term-} One who travels up to the 
term. N 

Nor have my title leaf on poſts or walls, 

Or in cleft ſticks, advanced to make calls 


For termers, or ſome clerk-like ſerving man, B. Jobnſor. 


To Terminate. v. a. [ler mins, 


1.) Tas time to counterfeit, or that hot rermagant Scot | 


8 


E 


adj. [from terminate. | Limitable ; that 


admits of bounds. 


Lat. terminer, h. 
1 To bound ; to limit, To put an end 2 1 
terminate any difference. | 


(r.) Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, ferminat 
able, have all forts of — Mn | W Locke, 
To Te'nMinaTte. wv. n. To be limited; to end; to have 
an end ; to attain its end. 1 
Theſe are to be reckoned with the heathen, with whom you 
know we undertook not to meddle, treating only of the ſcrip- 
ture - election 7erminated in thoſe to whom the cripture is re- 
vealed. | Hammond. 
That God was the maker of this viſible world was evident 
from the very order of cauſes; the greateſt argument by which 
natural reaſon evinces a God : it being neceſſary in ſuch a chain 
of cauſes to aſcend to, and terminate in, ſome firſt; which 
ſhould be the original of motion, and the cauſe of all other 


2. 
: 


W but itſelf be cauſed by none. South. 
T e wiſdom of this world, its deſigns and efficacy, terminate 
on this ſide heaven. | South. 


Ere I the rapture of my wiſh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Te xxna't1ION. 3. / [from terminate.) 1. The act of 
limiting or bounding. 2. Bound ; limit. 3. End; con- 
clufion. 4. Laft purpoſe. 5. (In grammer ; terminatio, 
Lat. terminaiſan, Fr.] End of words as varied by their 

r 1. * ; term. Not in uſe. 

2.) Its earthly and ſalinous parts are ſo exactly reſol 
that its body is left imporous, = not diſcreted by 3 
terminations. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
| (4+) It is not an idol ratiane termini, in reſpe& of termina- 
tron ; for the religious obſervation thereof is referred and ſub- 
ſervient to the honour of God and Chriſt : neither is it ſuch 
ratione modi, for it is kept holy by the exerciſe of evangelical 
duties. | White. 
(J.) Thoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un- 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without ſome ſmoothing artifice. Watts, 
(6.) She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs ; if her breath 
were as terrible as her teraynarions, there were no living near 
her, ſhe would infe& to the North ſtar. Shakeff care. 
brd. 


ERMI'NTHUS. . . [Ti A tumour. 
Terminthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within a 
day the puſtule comes away in a ſlough. + Wiſeman. 
TELAuL Ess. adj, [from #:rm.] Unlimited; boundleſs. 
Theſe betraying lights look not up towards rermleſa joys, 
nor down towards endleſs ſorrows. aleigh. 
TE“AuL v. adv. 2 term] Term by term; every term. 
The fees or allowances that are rermꝭy given to dell depu- 
ties 1 pretermit. . Bacon. 
The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alſo, beſides 
that ter miy fee which they are allowed. Bacon. 
Ts“ANARAV. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.] Proceeding 
by threes ; conſiſting of three. „„ 
TZIANARAN. J 2. /. {ternarius, icrnio, Latin.] The num- 
Te'xnion. 1 ber three. ä | 
Theſe nineteen conſonants ſtood. in fuch confuſed order, 
ſome in ternaries, ſome in pairs, and ſome fingle. Helder. 
Te'nRACE, 3. /. [terrace, Fr. terraccia, Italian-] 1. A 
ſmall mount of earth covered with graſs. 2- A balcony; 
an open gallery. | 
(1.) He made her gardens not only within the palaces, but 
upon rerraſſes raiſed with earth over the arched roofs, planted 
with all forts of fruits. a. 2 
(z.) Fear broke my ſlumbers, I no longer ſtay, 

But mount the terrace, thence the town ſurvey. Dryden. 
Tz/xnacs. v. 4. [from the noun.} To open to the 
air or hight. © | 

The reception of light into the body of the building 
now be ſupplied, by terracing any ſtory which is in danger of 
darkneſs. ITE Verto Architecture. 

Clermont's terrac'd height and Eſher's groves. Tbomſon. 


T 


FI 


To 
muſt 


, TEK TER 
Te ANAG Eos. adj, [terra and agua, Lat.] Compoſed Te'ariapLy. adv. [from terrible.] 1. Dreadfully ; for- 


of land and water. | midably ; ſo as to raiſe fear. 2. Violently ; very much. 
The ferraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the ſame (1.) The poliſh'd ſteel gleams terribly from far, 

condition that the univerſal deluge left it. Woodward. And every moment nearer ſhows the war. - Dryden. 
TzaREZ“NE. adj. [terrenus, Lat.] Earthly ; terreſtrial. (2.) The poor man ſqualled terribly. Swift. 


They think that the ſame rules of decency which ſerve for Te'nritn. 2. % Lterrier, Fr. from terra, earth.] 1. A 
things done unto terrene powers, ſhould univerially decide what dog that follows his game under ground. 2. [Terrier, 


is fit in the ſervice of God. Hecker, Fr.) A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. 3. [From terebre, 
Our terrene moon is now eclips' d, Latin.) A wimble ; auger or borer. Ainſavorth. 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakeſp. (1.) The fox is earth'd, but I ſhal! ſend my two zerriers in 
God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature after him. | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
cceleſtial and terrene; but God gave man to himſelf. Raleigh. (2.) King James's canons require that the biſhops procure a 
Cs Over 8 1 : N . terrier to be taken of ſuch lands. | 1 Ayliffe. 
eay'n they march d, and many a province wide a N 6 . ; ; 
Tenfold the length cf this ese : Milton's Par. Loſt. 1 = e ick. adj. [terrificus, Latin. ] Dreadful ; cauſing 
Te'rxrxE-3LUE, . /. [terre and bleu, French.) A fort of The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
earth. 3 Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes | 
Terre-blue is a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis armenus. And hairy mane ter» ifick. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
VMiocdwards Met. Foſſils. The Britiſh navy through ocean vaſt 
TE'RRE-FERTE. 2. /. [French.] A ſort of earth. Shall wave her double crols, t' extremeſt climes 
Terre-werte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. Terrifick, | Philips. 


Hood ward Met. Faſils. To TEIARIT Y. v. 4. [tirrcr and facio, Latin.] To frighs ; 
Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt to ſhock with fear ; to make afraid. 


yellow-ochre and ultramarine. Dryden's Du Preſnoy. Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and zerrifief} me through 
TE“AREO Us. adj. [terreus, Latin.] Earthy ; conſiſting of viſions. | Fob, vii. 14. 
earth. | In nothing terriſied by your adverſaries. —_— IX: 5 
There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a terrcors humidity and Neither doth it beſeem this moſt wealthy ſtate to be terrified 
plantal germinations. Glarrwville's Scep/is. from that which is right with any charges of war. Knolles. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bottom, Though he was an offender againſt the laws, yet in regard 
variouſly begin intumeſcencies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. they had treated him illegally, in ſcourging him and Silas un- 


condemned, againſt the privilege of Romans, he terriſies them 
with their illegal proceedings. Ketilewwell. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather terr ity than 
inform him, and keep him from ſetting heartily about tuch a 


 Tenre'sTRIAL. adj. [rerreſtris, Latin.] 1. Earthly ; not 
celeſtial. 2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Improper. 
(1.) Far paſſing th' height of men 7zerreftrial, 


—_ 2 18 8 e ee Ve yer *.” ma 3 - _ ever to go 3 South. 
/ * NDS] eteors for various purpoſes to form ; 
Lon 1 yo 8 their bright officious lamps, Milo The breeze to cheer, to z7errify, the orm. Blackmore. 
| Thou broug elt Briareus with his hundred hands, TE'xe1TORY- n. J. [territorium, law Lat. territoire, Fr.] 
So call'd in heav'n ; but mortal men below Land ; country ; dominion ; diſtrict. 3 
By his terreſtrial name Ægeon know. Dryden. Linger not in my territories longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
(2.) I did not confine theſe obſervations to land or rerreſtrial will give thee time to leave our royal court. Shakeſp. 
parts of the globe, but extended them to the fluids. HWoodw. | They erected a houſe within their own zerritory, half way 
To Tenxne'srRIF v. v. 4. [twrefiris and facio, Lat.] To between their 8 — REY ſpread — 
n — ”» _ Soo 4 — 8 1 | 8 Before him, towns, and rural works between. Milton. 
2 were oo 


Ne'er did the Turk invade our territory, 


n-_ __ — but heaven terreftrified; or, that each part above But fame and terror doubl'd ſtill their files. Denbam. 
- * Ia luence on its divided affinity below; yet to ſingle out Arts and ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed only in thoſe 
theſe relations is a work to be effected by revelation. ſmall territories where the people were free, Savift. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Te fre'srrIOUS. adj. [terreflris, Lat. terreſtre, French.] 
Terreous; earthy ; conſiſting of earth. 


Te'xROUR. . . [terrer, Latin; terreur, Fr.] 1. Fear 
communicated, 2. Fear received. 3. The cauſe of 


| ME ar ung, 1 _— Ga W (1.) The thunder when to roll | 
/ PO 5 3 : With terror through the dark aerial hall. Milton, 
Tz'xgIBLE. 2%. [terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Latin.] 1. The pleaſures of the land and terrours of the main. 
Preadful ; formidable ; cauſing fear. 2. Great ſo as to | . | Blackmore. 
_ offend : a colloquial hyperbole. | (2.) It is the eowiſh rerrour of his ſpirit 
(1.) —— Was this a face to be expos'd | That dares not undertake.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
In the moſt terrible and nimble troke . They ſhot thorough both the walls of the town and the 
Of quick, croſs lightning ? Shaleſp. King Lear. bulwark alſo, to the great rerrour of the defendants. Kno/les. 
1 Fit love 4 gods Amaze and ferrcur ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt. Milton. 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. Milton. They with conſcious terrours vex me round. Milton, 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, | O ſight | 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior, Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, = _ 
(2.) Being indiſpos'd by the terrible coldneſs of the ſeaſon, Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! _ Milton. 
he repoſed himſelf till the weather ſhould mend. Clarendon. (43. ) Thoſe enormous ferrours of the Nile. Prior. 
I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look upon So ſpake the griefly terrour. | Milton. 
myſelf as a dead man. Tillotſon. TRR SE. adj. ters, Fr. terſus, Latin.] 1. Smooth. Not 


TalaAIBLEN ESS. x. [from terrible.] Formidableneſs; in uſe. 2. Cleanly written; neat ; elegant without 


the quality of being terrible; dreadſulneſs. | pompouſneſs. . 

Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove to climb (1.) Many ſtones precious and vulgar, although terſe and 
to the height of terriblenecſs. | Sid ey. ſmooth, have not this power attractive. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Their ?erribleneſs is owing to the violent contuſion and la- (2.) To raw numbers and unfiniſn'd verſe, 
ceration of the parts, | _ Sharp's Surgery, Sweet ſound is added now to make it terſe, Dryden. 


1 $ 


Theſe accompliſhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terſe, florid ſtyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. | Swifts Miſcel. 

Various of numbers, new in ev'ry ſtrain 

Diffus'd, yet terſe, poetical, though plain. 

Te'rTIAN. n. J [tertiana, Lat.] 
but one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 

Ter tians of a long continuance do moſt menace this ſymp- 

tom. | Harvey on Conſumptiions. 
To | e'RTIATE. v. a. [fertio, tertius, Latin.] 
thing the third time. | 
Te's$ELLATED, adj, [teſſelia, Latin. ] 
ales. 
* Hel mont produced a ſtone very different from the 77 
ſellated pyrites. | : Woodward on Foffit. 
TEST. n. . [e, Fr. tefla, Italian] 1. The cupel by 
which refiners try their metals. 2. Trial; examination: 
as by the cupel. 3. Means of trial. 4. That with 
which any thing is compared in order to prove its ge- 


Harte. 


Variegated by 


nuineneſs. 5. Diſcriminative charaReriſtick. 6. Judg- 
ment ; diſtinction. g 
(2.) All thy vexations 


Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the 6. 

Let there be ſome more teſt made of my meta 
Before ſo noble and fo great a figure | | 
Be ſtampt upon it. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
They who thought worſt of the Scots, did not think there 


would be no fruit or diſcovery from that ef. Clarendon. 
What uſe of oaths, of promiſe, or of ren, 
Where men regard no God but intereſt ? | Waller. 


Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the ef of fortune 
Like pureſt gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, i 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. 

| Addiſon. 
(3.) Whom ſhould my muſe then fly to, but the beſt 
Of kings for grace; of poets for my eff. Ben. Fohnfon. 
To be read herſelf ſhe need not fear; 
Each te,, and every light, her muſe will bear. 
— — Your noble race 
We baniſh not, but they forſake the place : 
Our doors are open : True, but ere they come, 


You toſs your cenſing teff, and fume the room. Dryden. 

| (4+) Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, | 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. Pofe. 


(.) Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit, ; 
Our teft excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 
(6.) Who would excel, when few can make a reſt, 
Betwixt indiff rent writing and the beſt? Dryden. 
TesTa'ceous. adj, [ie ſtaceus, Lat. teftacze, French.] 1. 


Is an ague intermitting 


'To do ary - 


S 3 Tempeſt. 


Dryden. 


| WS 
He ordained by his laſt fefament, that his ZEneids ſhould be 


burnt. | Dryden. 
TesTAME'NTARY, adj. [teflomentaire, Fr t:/flamentarius, 

Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. 

How many teſſame ta, y charities have been defeatcd by the 
negl:gence or fraud of ex2cutors ? by the ſuppreſſion of a will ? 
the ſubornation of witneſſes, or the corrupt ſentence of a judge? 

| Atterbury, 
Te'sTaTE. adj. [teflatus, Latin.] Having made « will. 
By the canon law, the biſhop had the lawful diſtribution of 
the goods of perſons dying teffate and inteſtate. life. 
TESIAT TOR. . f. [teflater, Lat. refiareur, French.] One 


who leaves a will. 


He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 
always the teffator bore him. | Dy Hooker. 
The fame is the caſe of a teſtator giving a legacy by kind- 
neſs, or by promiſe and common right. Taylor. 


TESTA'FRIX. 3. /. [Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 


Te'sTED. adj. [from f.] Tried by a teſt. 
Not with fond ſhekels of the teſed gold. Shakeſpeare. 
Te'sTER. n. /. [tefte, French, a head: this coin probably 
being diſtinguiſhed by the head ſtamped upon 11 1. A 
ſixpence. 2. The cover of a bed. | 
(1.) Come manage me your caliver : hold, there is a tefter 


thee. Shakeſp.. Henry IV. 
A crown goes for ſixty pence, a ſhilling for twelve pence, 
and a tefter for ſixpence. Locke. 


Thoſe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
And guarded nations from attacks, | 
Now practiſe ev ry pliant geſture, 

Op' ning their trunk for ev ry tefter. 

Young man, your days can nel er be long, 
In flow'r of age you perith for a ſong; 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their teffers now to take thy life. 

Te'sTIcLE. n. ſ. [tefliculus, Lat] Stone. 
That a bever, to eſcape the hunter, bites off his #efic/es or 

ones, is a tenent very ancient. Brus Vulg. Errours. 

The more certain ſign from the pains reaching to the groins 
and teſticles, i I Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ta8ST1IF1CA'TION, #. J. [teftificatio, Latin; from teftify.] 

The act of witnefling.* . ; 

When together we have all received thoſe heavenly myſteries 
wherein Chriſt imparteth himſelf unto us, and giveth viſible 
teſtiſication of our bleſſed communion with him, we ſhould, in, 
hatred of all hereſies, factions and ſchiſms, declare openly 


Swift's Miſcel. 


Pate. 


ourſelves united. 1 Hooker. 
In places ſolemnly dedicated for that purpoſe, is a more 
direct ſervice and teftification of our homage to God. South. 


TesT1Fica'toOR. 2. J [from teftificor, Latin.] One who 
witneſſes. | 5 


Te; , ». /. [from 5. One who teftifics. 
Conſiſting of ſhells; compoſed of ſhells. 2. Having 7. TE'STIF v. 4 [from 2e fi fy. e who teſtifies 


continuous, not jointed ſhells: oppoſed to cruflarcous. 


(2.) Teflaceous, with naturaliſts, is a term given only to ſuch 
fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire, and of a piece; 
> lobſters, are cruſtaceous: 

but in medicine all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of 
| | Quincy. 

Several ſhells were found upon the ſhores, of the cruſtaceous 


Woodward's Nat. Hift. 
The mineral particles in theſe ſhells is plainly to be diſtin- 


| becauſe thoſe which are joined, as the 
the like kind, are thus called. | 
and teflacecus kind. 


e ſhell. 


the volumes of the holy ſcripture. 
(1.) He bringeth arguments from 


no where by reading find. 

All the temporal fthds, which men devout 

By taftament have given to the church, 
Would they ſtrip from us, 


uiſhed from the teftaceous ones, or the texture and ſubſtance of 
5 | Woondward's Nat. Hiſt. 
TESTAMENT. n. /. [tefament, Fr. teflamentum, Latin. ] 


1. A will; any writing diredting the diſpoſal of the To TEISTIT V. v. a. To witneſs ; 
poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed. 2. I he name of each of 


the love which always the 
teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe, or the like proofs, 
will convict a /cſtament to have that in it which other men can 


Hooker. , 


Shakeſp, Henry . 


n. [teſiificor, Latin.] To witneſs; to 

prove; to give evidence. h 
Jeſus needed not that any ſhould teſtify of man; for he 

knew what was in man. |  Fobn, ü. 25. 

One witneſs ſhall not ef iy againſt any, to cauſe him to . die. 


XXXV. JO, 

Heaven and earth ſhall zefify for us, that you put us to Jeach 

wrongfully. 1 Mac. ii. 47. 
a Th' event was dire, 

As this place teſtifies.  IVilton's Par. Loft. 


The appeals to theig cloſets, to their books of devotion, to 
teftify what care ſhe has taken to eſtabliſh her children in a life 
of ſolid piety and devotion. Bog 


Lau. 
to give evidence of any 
point. | Tm | 

We ſpeak that we do know, and ?effify that we have ſeen ; 
and ye receive not our witneſs. | Fob, iii. 11. 


Ts'stiLY, adv. [from te/ty.] Fretfully; peeviſhly ; mo- 
roſely. | 5 

TzsTIMO“NIAL. 2. / [teftimonial, Fr. teſlimonium, Lat.] 
3 produced by any one as an evidence for 


1 


Hoſpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and 
ſend them out with paſſports and zef{imonials, and will have 
them paſs for legitimate. Government of the Tongue. 
It is poſſible to have ſuch teſtimo ials of divine authority as 


may be ſufficient to convince the more reaſonable part of man- Terrxart'ral.ous. adj -Y rio 789865; 


kind, and pray what is wanting in the teſtimonies of Jeſus 
Chriſt ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
A clerk does not exhibit to the biſhop letters miſſive or 
teſtimonial, teſtifying his good behaviour. Aylife. 
TE'STIMONY. . / {reftimanium, Latin.] 1. Evidence 
given; proof by witneſs. 2. Publick evidences. 
Open atteſtation ; profeſſion. 

(1.) The proof of every thing muſt be by the reſſimony of 
ſuch as the parties produce. | Spenſer. 
If I bring you ſufficient tefimony, my ten thouſand ducats 
are mine. HSbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Evidence is ſaid to ariſe from teſtimony, when we depend 
upon the credit and relation of others for the-truth or falſehood 
of any thing. | Wilkins. 
I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not your lord- 
ſhip my teſtimomy of being the beſt huſband. Dryden. 
i muſt bear this feſimonv to Otway's memory, that the 
paſſions are truly touched in his Venice Preſerved. Dryden. 
(2.) We maintain the uniform tefti-ony and tradition of the 
primitive church. | 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd, 

An ark and in the ark his te/timony ; 


Ihe records of his covenant. 1 Milton. 
(3-) Thou for the tef:mony of truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach. Milton, 


To Te'sTIMONyY- v. a. To witneſs. A word not uſed. 
Let him be but re, imonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he ſhall appear a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, and a foldier. Shahkeſþ. 
Te'sriNnEss. u. /. [from y.] Moroſenefs ; peeviſhnels. 
Teftineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
TesTU'DINATED. adj. [/e/tuds, Lat.] Roofed ; arched. 
TesTUDI'N gOus. 
ſheil of a tortoiſe. | 
TE'STY. adj. [reflie, Fr. te ſturdo, Itahan.] Fretful ; 
peeviſh ; apt to be angry. 
Lead theſe ey rivals fo aſtray, | 
As one come not within another's way. Shakeſpeare. 
Muſt I ſtand and crouch under your ey humour. Shak. 
King Pyrrhus cur'd his ſplenetick | 
And tefty courtiers with a kick. Hudibras. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teffy, r. fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addi ſon. 
Te renv. adj. Froward ; peeviſh: a corruption of zeſty 
7 - touchy. 
XA grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
_ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
A filly ſchoolboy, coming to ſay my leſſon to the world, 


that peeviſh and fete he maſter. Graunt. 
TETE 4 TETE. n. ſ. [trench.] Cheek by jowl. 
Long before the ſquire and dame 
Are tete a tete. | | Prior. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions tete à fete ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, | 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Swift's Miſcel. 


Tu'TueR. 2. , [See Teppex.] A ftring by which horſes 
are held from paſturing too wide. 

Hamlet is young, 

And with a larger tetber he may walk 


Shakeſpeare. 


'Than may be given you. 
Fame and cenſure with a rerber, 
Buy fate are always link d together. Swift's Miſcel. 


Imagination has no limits; but where it is confined, we 

find the ſhortnels of our tether. Sævift. 
To TEC THE R. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie up. 
Terra'GONAL. adj. [Tipzywr®-.] Four ſquare 

From the beginning of the diſeaſe, reckoning on unto the 


ſeventh day, the moon will be in a zerragonual or quadrate 


TeTRA'RCHATE. 
Te'TRARCHY. 


White. Te'TRICaL. | adj. [tetricus, Latin; tetrique, Fr.] Fro- 
Tz'TrICous. | | 


Te'rTER. 2. / 


Locke. Te 
adj. [teftado, Latin.] Reſembling the 7, 


TE 
aſpect, that is, four ſigns removed from that wherein the diſeaſe 
began; in the fourteenth day it will be an oppoſite aſpect, and 
at the end of the third ſeptenary tetragonal again. | 
| Brown's Valgar Errours. * 
and r. Such 
flowers as conſiſt of four leaves round the ſtyle: plants 
having a tetrape:alous flower conſtitute a diſtinct kind. 
= Miller. 
All the tetrapetalous ſiliquoſe plants are alkaleſcent. | 
Arbuthnot. 


3. Te'TRancH. mn. f. [tetrarcha, Latin; tetrarque, French; 


Tipzpxn;-] A Roman governour of the fouith part of a 
province. 
— — All the earth, | 
Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries : 
People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. 


B. Johnſon. 
C n. J. [Tipapxiz.] A Roman govern- 
| ment of a fourth part of a province. 
ETRA'STICK. 3. J. [ riledcixos.] An epigram or ſtanza of 
four verſes. | 

The tetraftick obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſe to the 


length of four lines, which would have been more cloſely con- 
fined in the couplet. | | Pope. 


ward; perverſe; ſour 
In this the 7etrical baſſa finding him to excel, gave him as 2 
rare gift to Solyman.  Knmnilles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
[zeren, Sax.] A ſcab; a ſcurf; a ring- 
worm. | 1 55 ä 
A molt inſtant terter bark'd about 
Moſt lazar like, with vile and loathſome cruſt,, 
All my ſmooth body. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
A ſcabby zetter on their pelts will ſtick. Dryden. 
W. n. /. [towe, a hempen rope, Dutch.] 1. Materials 
for any thing. Skinner. 2. An iron chain. Ainſworth. 
Tw. v. a. [tapian, Saxon.] To work; to beat ſo as 
to ſoften : of leather we ſay to tao. 


 Te'weL. #. .. [tuyas or tuyal, French.) In the back of 


the forge, againſt the fire-place, is fixed a thick iran 
plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long. 


called a tewel/, or tee! iron, which comes through the 


back of the forge ; into this rewe is placed the bellows. 
| : Mcxon. 


To TRT MWTAw. v. a. [formed from tet by reduplication.] 
To beat; to break. „ 
The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtawing of hemp and flax, is a particular buſineſs. Mort. 
Texr. n. ſ. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 1. That on which 
a comment is written. 2. A ſentence of ſcripture. 
I.) We expect your next "i 
Should be no comment but a ext, | 
To tell how modern beaſts are vext. -} 
(2.) In religion | 
What errour but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a tex. Shakeſp. 
Some prime articles of faith are not delivered in a literal or 
catechiſtical form of ſpeech, but are collected and concluded 
by argumentation out of ſentences of ſcripture, and by com- 
| paring of ſundry texts with one another. ; White. 
His mind he ſhould fortify with ſome few texts, which are 
home and appoſite to his caſe. South, 
Te'xTiLE. adj, [textilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of 
being woven. | 
The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, as 
in the warp and woof of textiles. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
textiles, but from a ſtone called amiantus. Wilkins, 
Te'xTMAN- . /. [text and nan] A man ready in quota- 
tion of texts. 
Men's daily occaſions require the doing of a thouſind things, 
which it would puzzle the beſt zextzzar readily to bethink inum- 
ſelf of a ſentence in the Bible, clear enough to ſatisfy a ſcrupu- 
lous conſcience of the lawfulnels of. Saderjon, 
CE 2 
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TZI XTRIN E. adj. [text-ina, Lat.] Relating to weaving. 
It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits no web, nor hath any 
textrine art, can convolve the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 
Te'xTuaRy. adj. [from text] 1. Contained in the text. 
2. Serving as a text ; authoritative. ; 
(1.) He extends the excluſion unto twenty days, which in 
the textuary ſenſe is fully accompliſhed in one. Brown. 
(2.) I ſee no ground why his reaſon ſhould be fextuary to 
ours, or that God intended him an univerſal headſhip. Gland. 
Te'xTUARIST-} 2. /. [textuaire, Fr. from text.] One 
Te'xTuary. ready in the text of ſcripture; a di- 
vine well verſed in ſcripture. 
Te'xtURE. . / [textus, Lat.] 1. The act of weaving. 
2. A web; a thing woven. 3. Manner of weaving 
with reſpe& either to form or matter. 4. Diſpoſition of 
the parts of bodies; combination of parts. 
(1.) Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the in- 
vention of texture, was ſomething more unto Adam. Brown. 


(2.) — . Others, far in the graſſy dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Thomſon's Spring. 

(3-) Under ſtate of richeſt texture ſpread. Milton. 

A veil of richeſt texture wrought ſhe wears. Pope. 


(4.) Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air. Milton. 
While the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies 

of the ſame nature and texture now, with water and earth 
compoſed of entice particles in the beginning. Newton. 


Tux. adv. (Janne, Saxon.] A particle placed in com- 


pariſon after the comparative adjective or adverb, noting 
a leſs degree of the quality compared in the word that 
follows than : as, Monarchy is better than anarchy. The 
hawk flies more ſexiftly than the pigeon. 

Mere we not better to fall once with virtue, 

Than draw a wreiched and diſhonour'd breath? B. Johnſon. 

More true delight in that ſmall ground, 

Than in poſſeſſing all the earth was found. Daniel. 

T never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs 2 

in the buſineſs of that unfortunate earl. King Charles. 

I love you for nothing more than for the juſt eſteem you have 

for all the ſons of Adam. Swift. 
Taane. 2. /. [Sexn, Saxon.] An old title of honour, 
perhaps equivalent to baron. | 
By Sinel's death I know I'm thane ef Glamis; 

But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakeſp, 
70 THAN k. v. a, [Sancian, Saxon; dancken, Dutch; 
thankin, German.] 1. To return acknowledgments for 
any fa vour or kindneſs. 2. It is uſed often in a contraiy 
or ironical ſenſe. | 

(1.) The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, | 

He would have well become this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
For your ſtubborn anſwer SE 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, {hah you. Shak. 
We thank God always for you. 2 The. i. 3. 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev'n his foes, 
Becauſe they were his ſubjects. Dryden Spazifh Fryar. 


(2.) —— Ill fare our anceſtor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam. Milton. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs, 

And thank yourſelf, if ought ſhould fall amiſs. Dryden. 


That Portugal hath 


whole falſe repreſentations they believed. 
THANK- 


THANKS. 
expreſſion of gratitude. 


It is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. 
The pcoreſt ſervice is repaid with tharzks. 


et no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
they may thank pw” Big becauſe they came fo late into the 
treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the Whigs, 
| Swift. 
n. ſ. [$ancay, Saxon; dancke, Dutch] Ac- 
knowledgment paid for favour or kindneſs; 
Tharks is commonly uſed of 


of verbal acknowledgment, grati/ude of real repayment. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke. 
Than, good Egeus, what's the news ? Shakeſp. 
The fool ſaith, I have no thank for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread ſpeak evil of me. Eccluf. xx. 16. 
He took bread, and gave thanks to God in preſence of them 
all. : Atts, xxvii. 35s» 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor. xv. 
Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal effectually in 
them; but they will win a than, or take a reward. Bacon. 
For this to th' 1afinitely goed we owe — | 
Immortal thanks. Milto-. 
Tra'nxrUL. adj. [Sancful, Saxon.] Full of gratitude; 

ready to acknowledge good received. 

A tharkful remembrance of his death. Common Prayer, 
Be thankful unto him, and bleſs his name. Pjal. c. 4. 
In favour, to uſe men with much difference is good; for it 
maketh the perſons preferred more thankful, and the reit more 


officious. Bacon 's Eſſays. 
Live, thou great encourager of arts; 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 


Tra'nkrUuLLy. adv. [from thankful.] With lively and 
grateful ſenſe of good received. 1 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shakeſp, 

If you have liv'd, take thankfully the paſt ; : 
Make, as you can, the ſweet remembrance laſt. Dryden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many diſtin& ſubſtances as I can 
ſeparate from yitriol, I ſhall very thankfully learn. Boyle. 
Tra'xxFULNESs. n. . [trom thankful.] Gratitude ; 

lively ſenſe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 
He ſcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, for 

fear that thankfulneſs might have an introduction of reward. 


Will you give me this maid your daughter? 
—As freely, ſon, as God did — her me. 
Sweet prince, you learn me noble zhankfulneſs. Shakeſp. 


The celebration of theſe holy myſteries being ended, retire 


with all thankfulneſs of heart for having been admitted to that 
heavenly feaſt. | 5 Taylor. 
Thankfulneſs and ſubmiſſion make us happy. LEH range. 


1. Unthankful; un- 


Taua'nkLEss. 44%. [from thank.] 
2. Not deſerving, 


grateful ; making no acknowledgment. 

or not likely, to gain thanks. | 
(1.) Leſt ſo great good, as he for her had wrought, 

Should die unknown, and buried be in tbazkleſs thought. 


| Spenſer. 
. May he feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankleſs child. Shakeſt, King Lear. 


One grateful woman to thy fame ſupply'd, 
What a whole thankleſs land to his deny'd. 
(2.) The — 


| Pofe. 
and extending the lines and ſenſe * 
others, if the firſt authors might ſpeak for themſelves, would 
appear a thankleſs office. Watton. 
— Wage ſtill their wars, | 
And bring home on thy breaſt more hne, ſcars. Craſbaau. 
Tra'nxLESSNESS. =, [from the. Ingratitude ; 
failure to acknowledge good received. | . 
Not t' have written then, ſeems little leſs 
Than worſt of civil vices, thankleſſneſs. Donne. 
 Tyanxo'Fy ERING. . / [thank and Fring] Offering 
paid in acknowledgment of mercy. PIE 
A thouſand thankferings are due to that providence which 
has delivered our nation from theſe abſurd iniquitiess Watts. 


THanxsc1'vinxG. 3. J [thanks and give] Celebration of 
mercy. | 
Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity hath peculiar to itſelf, the 
other being ſongs too of praiſe and thankſgiving, wherewith as 


we ſerve God ſo the Jews likewiſe. | Holter. 
Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving unto 
God. Neb. Xii. 46. 


We ſhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours we receive, by continual praiſes and tharkſgiv- 
Ings. n | 3 f Tillocſon. 
The common practice of all Chriſtian churches and ſtates, 
in appointing and keeping days of publick rhan, giving and 


T- BF 4 
humiliation, is ent ſufficient to prove, that in the com- 
mon ſenſe of Chriſtians it is not forbidden in ſcripture. Nelſon. 

THa'nxworTHY. «dj. [rbank and worthy.] Deſerving 

alitude ; meritorious. | 

This is tha kwo thy, if a man endure grief. 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 

How can it grateful or tha2kworthy prove? Davies. 

TuxRM. . /. [Seapm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] 
Inteſt ir es twiſted for ſeveral uſes. 

Tur. pronoun. [ thata, Gothick; Sat, Saxon; dat, 
Dutch. ] 1. Not this, but the other. 2. Which; re- 
laring to an antecedent thing. 3. Who; relating to an 
antecedent perſon. 4. It ſometimes ſcrves to fave the 
the repetition of a word or words foregoing. 5. Op- 
poſed to this, as the other to one. 6. When this and that 
relate to foregoing words, is is referred like h:c or cecy 
to the latter, and that like ille or cela to the former. 7. 
Such as. 8. That which; what. 9. The thing. 10. 
The thing which then was. 11. By way of eminence, 
12. In | HAT. Becauſe; in conſequence of. 


1 Pet. ii. 19. 


(1.) He wins me by that means I told you. Shakeſþ.. 
Octavia, not only that, | - 
That were excuſeable, that and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd 
New wars againit Pompey. Shakeſp. 


(2.) The finner makes an aberration from the ſcope or mark 
that is ſet before him. Perkins. 


You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Nothing they but duit can ſhow, 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo. | Convley. 
When there is no ſuch evident certainty as to take away all 
kind cf doubting ; in ſuch caſes, a judgment that is equal and 
impartial muſt incline to the greater probabilities. Wilkins. 
(3.) Saints that taught and led the way to heav'n. Ticke/. 
(4. ) Vl know your buſineſs, that I will. Shak. Her. IV. 
They ſaid, what is that to us? ſee thou to that, Matth. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1. 
Vet for all that, when they be in the land of their enemies 
Iwill not caſt them away. | Lev. xxvi. 44. 
We muſt direct our prayers to right ends; and that either 


in reſpect of the prayer itſe}f, or the things we pray for. 
| Duty of Man. 
They weep, as if they meant | 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. Convley. 


This runick ſubject will occur upon that of poetry. Temple. 


What is inviting in this fort of poetry proceeds not ſo much 
from the idea of a country life itſelf, as from that of its tran- 
quillity. Po e. 
(J.) This is not fair; nor profitable that; 
Nor t' other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden Perſius. 
(.) In this ſcale gold, in t' other fame does lie, | 
The weight of that mounts this fo high. Convley. 
(7.) By religion is meant a living up to thoſe principles, that 
is, to act conformably to our beft reaſon, and to live as becomes 
thoſe who believe a God and a future ſtate, Tillotſon. 
(8.) Sir, I think the meat wants that I have, 
——ÞBaſting. | Sbaleſſ. Comedy of Errours. 
(9+) The Nazarite hath vowed, beſides that that his hand 
ſhall get TE : „„. 
He made that art which was a rage. Cowvley. 
(10.) Secure proud Nabas ſlept, | 
And dreamt vain man, of that day's barb'rous ſport. Cowley. 
(11.) This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 


All that fond mothers with. Convley. 
Hence love himſeif, that tyrant of my days. Convley. 
(12.) Things are — not in that they are taught, but 
in that they are publithed, | Hooker. 


Tarar. cesjundlia. 1. Becauſe. 2. Noting a conſequence. 
3. Noting indica ion. 4. Noting a final end. 

(1.) It is not at I love you leſs 

Than when before your feet I lay: 

But to prevent the ſad mcreaſe 


Of hopeleis love, I keep away. Waller. 


T H A 
Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. Cowley. 
. Fol wk That he ſhould rot to 2 this diſgrace, 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face? Dryden. 
| he cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do ſometimes 
fo far influence the expreſſions in theſe epiſtles, that one may 
obſerve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke. 
(3.) We anſwered, that we held it fo azreeable, as we both 
forgot dangers paſt and fears to come, that we thought an hour 
ſpent with him was worth years of our former life. 
| Bacon's New Atlantis. 
In the midſt of this darkneſs they ſaw ſo much light, as to 
believe that when they died, they went immediately to the _ 
Hevlyn. 
I have ſhewed before, that a meer poſſibility to the contrary, 
can by no means hinder a thing from being highly credible. 
| Wilkins, 
(4.) Treat it kindly, that it may | 
Wiſh at leaſt with us to ſtay. Cowley. 


TraTcn. . /. [Sace, Saxon, frat, Skinner, from Sac, 


a ro f, in Iflandick, thak. Mr. Lze ] Straw laid upon 
the top of a houſe to keep out the weathor. 
Hard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of that ch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe. Pope. 
A plough-boy, who has never ſeen any thing but thatched 
houſes, naturally imagines that zZhatch belongs to the very na- 
ture of a houſe. | Watts. 
Then came roſy Health from her cottage of rhatch, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. Smart. 
To THATCRH. v. a. [ Jaccian, Saxon ] To cover as with 
ſtraw. 


- Make falſe hair, and tharch 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes 


Shaleſp. 
tiled or charche i. 
| Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 


The palace thatch'd with ſtraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

Might raiſe a houſe above two (tories : 

A lyrick ode would flate, a catch | 

Would tile, an epigram would rhatch. Szwrf?e, 


Tra'rcats. » /. [from tha:ch.] One whoſe trade is to 
cover houſes with ſtraw. 
| You merit new employments daily; 
Our thatcber, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Sævift. 
Aſh is univerſal timber; it ſerves the ſoldier, ſeaman, car- 
penter, thatcher, and huſbandman. Mortimer. 
To TuAw. v. . [Japan, Saxon; degen, Dutch.] 1. To 
grow liquid after congelation; to melt. 2. To remit the 
cold which had cauſed froſt. | 
(1.) When thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 
If thou begin -U to thaw for this, 
May my name ſtep in. 
It on firm land 
_ Thaws not but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice. Milton. 
Having let that ice chat of itſelf, and frozen the liquor a 
ſecond time, we could not diſcern any thing. Boyle. 
O Solitude, romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes clifted fide, 
Or by the Nile's coy fource abide, 
Or ſtarting from a half year's fleep, 
From Hecla view the thawrng deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloiſter play; 
Thee, fond nymph, again I woo, 
And again thy ſteps purſue, 
To Twaw. v. a To melt what was congealed. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phoebus” fire ſcarce tha uu the iſicles. 
Think not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel bloo.l, 
That will be zhaw'd from the true quality 
With that which me!teth fools, Shateſp. Julius Ceſar, 


Donne. 


Grainger. 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 1 


| My love is thaw'd, 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
— She can unlock 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. 
Burniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare | 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. | 
Tusw. n. ,. [from the verb.] 1. Liquefaction of any thing 
congealed. 2. Warmth ſuch as liquefies congelation. 


(1.) A man of my kidney, that am as ſubject to heat as 

butter; a man of continual diſſolution and thaw. Shale ſſ. 

Hardens his ſtubborn heart, but ſtill as ice 
More harden'd after thaw. | 

(2.) I was the prince's jeſter, and duller than a 2 

thaw. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 

That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze in the air all 


Shakeſj eare. 
Milton. 


den. THEATTRICR. 
Gramrville. Thra'tTRICAL. 


. 
In the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native theatre, which riſing flow, 
By juſt degrees o'-rlook'd the ground below. Dryden. 
No theatres of oaks around him riſe, | 
Whole roots earth's centre touch, whoſe heads the ſkies. 
| | Harte. 
adj. [theatrum, Lat.] Scenick ; ſuiting 
a theatre ; pertaining to a theatre. 
Theatrical forms tickle hard for the prize of religion: a 
diſtorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 
Decay of Piety. 
Load ſome vain church with old cheatrich ſtate, 


Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pate 


Milton, THEa'TRICALLY. adv. [from theatrical.) In a manner 


ſuiting the ſtage. 


Dauntleſs her look, her geſture proud, 


Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or at a great THE E, the oblique fingular of thou. 


thaw. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, p 
Firſt the tender blade peeps. Dryden. 

Tur, article. [de, Dutch.] 1. The article noting a par- 
ticular thing. 2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off 
in verſe. 3. Sometimes he is cut off. 4. It is uſed by 
way of conſequential reference. 5. In the quoted 
paſſage the is uſed according to the French idiom. 

(1.) Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 

He only liv'd but till he was a man, | 

The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 

Tn the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 

But like a man he dy'd. Shakeſpeare's Vacbeth. 

He put him in mind of the long pretence he had to be groom 
of the hed chamber, for the which K could not chuſe but ſay, 
that he had the queen's 13 . Clarendon. 

Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 
I'll march the muſes Hannibal. 

The fair example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark; | 
Above the ſtars let thy bold mulick ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on he ground. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. | | 
Night ſhades rhe groves, and all in filence lie, 
All but the mournful philomel and I. 

(2.) Who had 2% eſpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. | 

Th adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill, 
'Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, | 
Too apt before to kill. | | Comwvley. 
(3-) In this ſcale gold, in other fame does lie. Cowley. 
(4.) The longer fin hath kept poſſeſſion of the heart, the 
harder it will be to drive it out. Duty of Man. 

(5.) As all the conſiderable L among the Alps are 
commonwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution the moſt adapted of any 
to the poyerty of theſe countries. Addi on on Italy. 

Trea'TRAL- at. [theatral, 
ing to a theatre. 

THre'aTRE. n. ſ. [theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat.] 1. A place 
in which ſhews are exhibited ; a playhouſe. 2- A place 
riſing by ſteps or gradations like a theatre. 

(1.) This wiſe and univerſal theatre, 
Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
When the boats came within ſixty yards of the pillar, they 

found themſelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, ſo 


| Cowley. 
Conley. 


Cowley. 


Milton. 
Poje. 


Daniel, 


. 


* 


as they all ſtood as in a theatre beholding this light. Bacon. 
(2.) Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre | 
Of ſtatelieſt view. — cog Milton. 


THareer. u. ſ. ſſrom . 


F r. theatrali-, Lat.] | Belong- | 


Her voice theatrically loud. Pope. 
Poet and Saint, to thee alone were givin . | 
The two molt ſacred names of earth and heav'n. Cowley. 


1. The act of ftealing. 2. 
The thing ſtolen. ) | 
(1.) Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of another 
man's goods againſt the owner's knowledge or will. Convel. 
His thefzs were too open, his filching was like an unſkilful 
ſinger, he kept not time. Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
— Their nurſe Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children. Shakeſp. 

Deceit in trade, a ſecret theft: extortion, an impudent the. 
| Holvday. 

The thefts upon the public can be looked into and ded. 
— 
(2.) If the rheſt be certainly found in his hand alive, whe- 
ther ox, aſs, or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore double. Exod. xxii. 4. 


Tarenr. ». /. {Seona, of them, Saxon.] 1. Of them: the 
pronoun poſſeſſive, from they. 2. Theirs is uſed when 


any thing comes in conftruQtion between the poſſeſſive and 
ſubſtantive. | 
(1.) —— The round world ſhould have ſhook 


Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into their dens. Shakeſp. 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
verſe before Boccace, who likewiſe received no little help. from 
his maſte; Petrarch; but the reformation of their proſe was 
wholly owing to Boccace. Dryden. 
(2.) Prayer we always have in our power to beſtow, and 
they never in theirs to refuſe, Hooker. 
They gave the ſame names to their own idols which the 


= 


Egyptians did to therrs. | Raleigh. 
The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, | | 
And due to theirs, which out of thine will grow. Milton. 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears, | | 
Twixt our veſt actions and the worſt of theirs. . Denham. 


Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 
The fault is more their language's than their :. Roſcommon. 
Which eſtabliſhed law of their ſeems too ſtrict at firſt, be- 


cauſe it excludes all ſecret intrigues. | Dryden. 

| And reading wiſh, like thezrs, our fate and fame. Pose. 
THrzem, the oblique of hey. 1 BS 

The materials of them were not from any herb. Wilkias. 


THEME. n. . [theme, Fr. from H.] 1. A ſubjeR on 
| which one ſpeaks or writes. 2. A thort differtation writ- 
ten by boys on any topick. 3. The original word whence 

others are derived. „ 
(1. ) Every object of our idea is called a theme, whether it be 


a being or n2t being, | | » Watts. 
Nr; - 2 Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 1 
Of the fon perial theme. een ; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


When a ſoldier was the theme, my nam * 
Was not far oftl. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeliue. 
O! could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream . 
My great example, as it is my theme: i 


T-H-E 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

— without rage, without L erkowing fall Denham. 
Whaever near Eurota's bar py ſtream, 

With laurels crown'd, ba hcen Apollo's theme. Roſcom. 
Though Tyber's ſtreunis immortal Rome behold, 

Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 

From Heav'n itic!f though ſeven-fold Nilus flows, 

And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows ; 

Theſe now no more ſhail be the mule's themes, 


Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. Pte. 
(2). Forcing the empty wits of children to compoſe themes, 
verſes and orations. Milton. 


(3.) Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme, to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs. Watts. 
THemMsE'Lves. =. . [See They and SeLe.] 1. Theſe 
very perſons: in this ſenſe it is nominative. 2. The ob- 

lique caſe of they and /eives. | 
(1.) Whatſoever evil befalleth in that, themſelves have made 
themlelves worthy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 
(2.) They open to fhemſelves at length the way. Milton. 


Such things as in themſelves are equally true and certain, 


may not yet be capable of the ſame kind or degree of evi- 


dence as to us. | | Wilkins. 
Waken children out of ſleep with a low call, and give them 
kind uſage till they come perfectly to themſetves. Locke. 


Tux. adv. [than, Gothick ; San, Saxon; dan, Dutch. ] 
1. At that time. 2. Afterwards; immediately after- 
wards; ſoon afterwards. 3. In that caſe; in conſe- 
quence. 4. Therefore; for this reaſon. 5. At another 
time: as nc and then, at one time and other. 6. That 
time: it has here the effect of a noun. 
(1.) The then biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majeſty throughout that whole journey. Clarendon. 
Thee, then a boy, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 
 (2.) If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and 
_ then the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become 
big in Summer. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(3.) If God's immediate ſpeaking and writing argueth pre- 
cepts, thus ſpoken or written, to be perpetually moral ; ther his 
not writing of precepts argueth them to be temporary. M bite. 
Had not men been fated to be blind; 
Then had our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood. Dryden. 
Had fate fo pleas'd I had been eldeſt born, | 
And then without a crime the crown had worn. Dryden. 
If all this be fo, then man has a natural freedom. ocke. 
(4.) Whiles then the apoſtle moves us to unity, and moves 
us alſo to an endeavour to it, he beſtows upon us as well a 
diſcovery, as an exhortation, ſhewing us not only the end, but 


alſo the means. 78 Holyday. 
If then his providence 


Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good. Milton. 
Now hex be all thy weighty cares away, 
Thy jealouſies and fears, and, while you may, 
To peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. Dryden. 
(F.) Now ſhaves with — wing the deep, then ſoars. 
| bs --. | | Pi Milton. 
One while the maſter is not aware of what is done, and then 


in other caſes it may fall out to be his own acl. L'Eftrange. 
(6.) —— — Till then who knew | 

I ᷑ be forcg of thoſe dire arms? Milton. 
TnregncEe. = contracted, according to Minſbeau, from 


there hence.) 1. From that place. 2. From that time. 
3. For that reaſon. 4. From thence is a barbarous ex- 
preſſion, thence implying the ſame, yet it wants not good 

authorities. 5 | 
(1.) Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 


Invoke thy aid, Milton. 
Surat he took, and zhence preventing fame, 
By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden, 
(2.) There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days. 


| Ja. Ixv. 
(3.) Not to fit idle with fo great a gift | A 
Uſeleſs, and thence ridiculous about im. Milton's Agoniſt. 
(4-) From thence ; from him, whoſe daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his parting with her; thence _ 
We have croſs d. | Shakeſpeare, 


T HE 
There 1 eyes, all miſt from thence 


Purge and diſperſe. Milton. 

Tat'NceroRTH. adv. [thence and forth.] 1. From that 

time. 2. From thencefarth is a barbarous corruption, 

_— it has crept into books where it ought nut to be 
ound. | 

(I.) Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T' ambitious Nome. Spenſer, 
They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land given them 


to live upon, in ſuch fort as ſhall become good ſubje&s, to la- 


bour thenceforth for their living. 


| Sperſer on Ireland. 
Wrath ſhall be no more 


Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 
1 ä Avert 

His holy eyes; reſolving from thenceforth 

To leave them to their own polluted ways. | Milton. 


Men grow acquainted with theſe ſelf-evident truths upon 
their being propoſed ; but whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf 
that he then begins to know a propoſition which he knew not 
before, and which from thenceforth he never queſtions. Locke. 

THENCEFO'RWARD. adv. [thence and forward.] On from 
that time. 

When he comes to the Lord's table, every communicant 
profefles to repent, and promiſes to lead a new life thencefor- 
ward. | | . Kettlewell. 

THEO'CRACY. . /. [theacratie, Fr. die. and nearto.] 


Government immediately ſuperintended by God. 


The characters of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly juſtice, peace, 


and divine preſence or conduct, which is called theocracy. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
THeOcRA'TICAL. adj. [theorratique, Fr. from theocracy.] 
Relating to a government adminiſtered by God. 
The government 1s neither human nor angelical, but pecu- 
liarly cheocrat ical. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Trteo'poLiTE. 2. J. A mathematical inſtrument for ta- 


king heights and diſtances. 
HE/OGONY. . J. [theogonie, Fr. Ni.] The generation 
of the gods. Bailey. 
THre'oLoGER. 2. / [theologien, Fr. t beologus, Lat.] A 
THEOLO'GIAN, divine; a profeſſor of divinity. 
Some theologians defile places erected only for religion by de- 


fending oppreſſions. Hayward. 
They to their viands fell : nor ſeemingly | 
The angel, nor in miſt, the common gloſs 
Of theologians, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger. Mil:on's Par. Loft. 


THreoLO'GICAL. adj. [theologique, F r. theo.ogia, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the ſcience of divinity. 


Along ſome pens have only ſymbolized the ſame from the 


myſtery of its colours, yet are there other affections might ad- 
mit of theological alluſions. | Brown. 
They generally are extracts of theological and moral ſentences, 
drawn from eccleſiaſtical and other authors. Sawift. 
THrtzoLo0'GICALLy. adv. [from theological } According to 
the principles of theology. ; 
Taeo'LOGIST. c n. J. [theologus, Lat.] A divine; one 
THre'0LOGUE. ſtudious in the ſcience of divinity. 
The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, friars, and 
ſchoolmen, call all temporal buſineſs, of wars, embaſſages, 
ſhirrery, which is under-theriffries.  Bacon's Eſſays. 
A theologue more by need than genial bent ; | 
Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern'd. Dryden. 
It is no more an order, according to popith zheclrgifts, than 
the prima tonſura, they allowing only ſeven ecciciiakical he- 
 ologifts. life Parergon. 
THEO'LOGY. =. / [theologia, Fr. Swaoyia.] Divinity. 
The whole drift of the ſcripture of God, what is it but only 
to teach rheology ? Theelogy, what is it but the ſcience of 
things divine ? __ Hooker. 
She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her knowledge in 
languages, in zheology, and in philoſophy. Hoyward. 


The oldeſt writers of theology were of this mind. Tillotjer, 
Trz'0MACHIST. . ſo He who fights againſt the gods. 
| | 9 8 'ai ey. D 
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Tuxlonacn v. u. /. [die. and waxy] The fight againſt 
the gods by the giants. | ailey. 
Traro'rBo. n. .. [tiorba, Italian; tuorbe, Fr.] A large 
lute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the Italians. 
| Bai. ey. 

He wanted nothing but a ſong, Yn 

And a well tun'd zheorbo hung 

Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 

His tugg d ears ſuffer d, with a ſtrain. Buller. 

THE OREM. . /. [theoreme, Fr. Ywgpa.] A pcfition 
laid down as an acknowledged truth. 

Having found this the head zheorem of all their diſcourſes, 
who plead for the change of eccleſiaſtical government in Eng- 
land, we hold it neceſſary that the proofs thereof be weighed. 

| Hooker. 

The chief points of morality are no leſs demonſtrable than 
mathematicks ; nor is the ſubtilty greater in moral theorems 
than in mathematical. More Divine Dialcgues, 


Many obſervations go to the making up of one theorem, 


which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, muſt be of many 
years growth. Graunt. 


Here are three theorems, that from thence we may draw ſome 
concluſions, 


Tur / : 5 
Taroar alice ( adj. [from thewrem.] Compriſed in 
THroreE'miICE. | theorems ; conſiſting in theorems. 


Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 
have of things, is negative or poſitive, : Grew. 


TreorE'TICAL.) " [1heoretigue, French ; )} Specula- 
THEoORE'TICK. | ,, from Irwgnrincs.]( tive ; de- 
Turo'nicat. f \ [1hecrigue, Fr. from f pending 

Tne'oRick. Jeagia. ] on theory 


or ſpeculation ; terminating in theory or ſpeculation ; not 
practical. 


When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 
To ſteal his fweet and honied ſentences : 
So that the act and practick part of life Y 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this zheor igue. Shakeſp. 
The 2heorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with the 
hiſtorical conjectures, the -hiloſophy of colours will be pro- 
moted by indiſputable experiments. Baoeyle on Colours. 
For theoretical learning and ſciences there is nothing yet com- 
plete. : Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
THeo'rick. 2. / [from the adjective.] Speculation, not 


practice. | 
— The bookiſh zheorich, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as = ; meer prattle without practice, 
Is all his foldierſhip. | Sbaleſp. Othello. 
Taeont'TICALLY. 1 ſ [from theoretick.] | Specula- 
 Tnrev'rICALLY. * [from theorick.] _ tively; 
not praQtically. | | 


Tntr'orisT. u. {. [from theery-] A ſpeculatiſt; one giv- 
en to ſpeculation.' | 
The greateſt thecrifts have given the preference to ſuch a 
government as that which obtains in this kingdom. Addiſon. 
THE ORVY. #. /. [:beorie, Fr. Staęia.] Speculation ; rot 
practice; ſcheme ; plan or ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only in 
the mind. 3 
If they had been themſelves to execute their own theory in 
this church, they would have ſeen. Heoker. 
In making gold, the means hitherto. 
are in the praclice full of errour, and in the 7hecry full of un- 
ſound nnagination. | 
Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the theory and ſpeculation of virtue and vice, man- 


kind are much the ſame. | South's Sermons. 
True chriſtianity depends on fact: 
Religion is not theory, but act. Harte. 


THERAPE'UTICK. adj}. [Srcamuhad;.] Curative ; teach- 
ing or endcavouring the cure of diſeaſes, 


IT, 
Tre Rs, adv. [thar, Gothick ; Vzn, Saxon; daer, 


Dryden's Du Freſnoy, 


Bacon s Nat. Hift. 


THY - : 


Therafeutick or curative phyſick reftoreth the patient into ſa- 
nity, and taketh away diſeaſes actually affecting. Brown, 
The practice and 7herapeutich is diſtributed into the eonſer- 
vative, preſervative, and curative, Harvey. 
Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylactick, or the art 
of preſerving health; and therapeutici, or the art of reſtoring 
t | Watts, 
Dutch 3 
der, Daniſh.) 1. In that place. 2. It is oppoſed to 
here. 3. An exclamation directing ſomething at a diſ- 
tance. 4- It is uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with 
the appearance of a nominative caſe, but ſerves only to 
throw the nominative behind the verb: as, a man came, 
or there came a man. It adds however ſome emphaſis, 
which, like many other idioms in every language, muſt 
be learned by cuſtcm, and can hardly be explained. It 
cannot always be omitted without harſhneſs : as, in 0/d 
times there was o great king. 5. In compoſition it means 
that : as thereby, by that. 
(1.) If they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
I'll not be there. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, | 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell ; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad — Lagte — her Shs, Pote. 
(2.) To fee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to fee thee here, 
to ſee thee there. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Could their reliſhes be as different there as they are here, yet 
the manna in heaven will ſuit every palate. Locke, 
Darkneſs there might well ſeem twilight here. Milton, 
(3. —Vour fury hardens me. 
A guard there; ſeize her. Dryden's Aur be. 
(45 For reformation of errour there were that thought it a 
part of Chriſtian charity to inſtru them. Hooker. 
There are delivered. in Holy Scripture many weighty argu- 
ments for this doctrine. White. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as to make the 
leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, or all together, through the 
leaſt place, Digby on the Scul. 
There have been that have delivered themfives from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. | Suckling. 
In human actions there are no degrees deſcribed, but a lati- 
tude is indulged. | Biſhop Taylor. 
Wherever there is ſenſe or perception, there ſome idea is 
actually produced. 85 Locke. 
THre'xEanOUT. : adv. [there and about, thereabouts is 
Trt'rREABOUTS. therefore leſs proper.] 1. Near that 
2. Nearly; rear that number, quantity, or 
3. Concerning that matter. | 


place. 
ſtate. | 
(1.) One ſpeech I lov'd; 'twas ZEneas's tale to Dido; and 
thereabcut of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's ſlaughter. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
(2.) Between the twelfth of king John and thirty-fixth of 
king Edward the Third, containing one hundred and fifty years 
or thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. Davies. 
Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, whereof 
twenty or thereabouts may be attendants. Milton, 
Some three months ſince, or thereabeut, 
She found me out. IVY; Tabs, Pei een. >.  aabas- 
Water is thirteen. times rarer, and its reſiſtante leſs than that 
of quickſilver there abouts, as I have found by experiments with 
Pendulum. Newton's Of ticks. 
(3-) As they were much perplexed 7hereabout, two men 
ſtood by. Luke, xxiv. 4- 


nded to effect it THER®A'F TER: adv. [there and after] According to that; 


accordingly- | 
When you can draw the head indifferently well, proportion 
the, body tbereaſter. A Peacham. 
| If food were now before thee ſet, | 
Wculd'ſt thou not eat? 7hereaſter as I like 
The giver. | Milton. 
THEREA'T. adv. [there and at.] 1. At that; on that ac- 
count. 2. At that place. 
(1.) Every errour is a ſtain io the beauty of nature; for 


THE 


hich cans bluſheth therear, but gloricth.in the 'contra- | | 


Hooker. 
Ta) Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
n, and many go in therear. Matt. vii. 13. 


| Tmenzny'. adv. {there and by] By that ; by means of 
that; in conſequence of that. 
Some parts. of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading of the word 


of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people may 


15 oy hace whey thats dutiegcnre tomentſs Jinn. Hooker. 
ith at laſt he forced him to untie 


One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenſer. _ 


Being come to the height, were thereby brought to an 

- abſolute neceſſity. ON Davies on Ireland. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault n needs 1 — ws 

If che paper beyond &. the focus, and then the red 
colour at the = 2 intercepted and let paſs, the 
| r retry IT Ae Newton. 

Tre'xEpoRe.: adv., [there and for.) 


for this 5 in recompenſe for this or for that. 
(x.) This is the laſt parley we will admit; 


There, dre to our beſt 8 Fa dead, yourſelves. Sbateſp. 

And 8 eee 
we mu refore. | 

The herd —— after ſenſual l is foft and unman- 


Is and therefore I compoſe m 44 to meet a m. Lucas. 


2.) He bluſhes ; therefore guilty. Spectator. 
The wreſtlers f. rinkled duſt © on * bodies to give better 
the glory therefore was greater to conquer without pow- 


Weff's Pindar. 

(3-) We have forſaken all and followed thee, what ſhall we 

| Fe - ther efore ! Mat. xix. 27. 

TizxEyP n0'M. adv. [there and from.] From that ; from 
this. 

Be ye therefore rogers, to do all that is written in 
9 the Tank, ile ye rain was therefrom, to the right hand or 
do the left. Joſ. xxiii. 6. 

The leaves that ſpring eherefrom grow white. Mortimer. 


Turnau. adv. [there and in.] . in this. 


Therein our letters do not well agree. hakeſp. 
oo TIS es gt wn 
therein defire. acon. 

| To'thee, and to race, I give: 2s lords "238 
Poſſeſs it, und al things that Shevein Live Milton. 


After having well examined them, we ſhall ?Hereia find many 


TauznxzinTo'. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 
oo 20 — them FE in . uy ar 47 wie, we wi Luke. 
ough we ſhall have oc to „ we how 
make ſome entrance eherviaeo. 12 Bacon. 
'Tarzr of r. au. [there and . Ot thar;; of this. 
Conſidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this preſent age, 
full of tongue u of bram, brkots An 
= An Hooker. 
'Tis valh to think that laſting which muſt end; 
And when. tis paſt, not any part remains 
Wo = / but the reward which virtue gains. 
af ar with Greece, where gh ve brongh 
Turazo's- 3 1 ol ER On bat. En oe * 
- You ſhall' bereave yourſelf 
"ot my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, | 
If thereon rely. Sbaleſp. Au. and Cleopatra. 
IF er call, to mind the word that Jeſus faid 5 and when he 
age ( | Mart, xiv. 72. 
Ain foundation is 0 thereon. Woodward, 
Turan ur. adv. [tbere and ent.] Out of that.. 
.. ...», + Thereout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, 
That towns and caſtles un ler her breaſt did cour. Senſe 


Tuz ahr. * adv. n and 40. or da To that. 


Tuzxtunro: 


grows two thereby. W 


1. For that; for : 
this ;* for this reaſc 2. Conſequentl In return. - 
* ou b ha clude, than that God would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, 


te poor and ng th tick, 234 2 


Dryden s Du Freſnoy. 


| "Denham. | 
my Sans ſhall be 


"THE 


Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that apprehending the 
goſpel of Chriſt we yield thereunto our unfeigned aſſent as to 2 
ing infallibly true? Hater. 
This fort o baſe 3 doch not for the moſt part rebel of 
ap apes having no heart 1 but ens. Fave —_ 
y the grand rebels into\ their action t on Le 
Next thereunto did A „ gy „ 
That whereby we „ live and be ; 
Within ourſelves we ſtrangers are thereto. Davies. 
A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that which punctu- 
ally prefixeth a conſtant day thereto. . 
What might his force have done, being brought rhereto, 
When, that already gave ſos much to do ? Daniel. 
That it. is the appointment of God, * be argument e- 
nough to perſuade us th Tillotſon. 
Tut#tguro's. adv. [there and upon.) 1. Upon that; in 
conſequence of that: 2. Imniediately- . * 

(1.) Grace having not in one thing ewe itſelf, nor for 
ſome few days, but in ſuch ſort ſo long continued, our manifold 
ſins ſtriving to the contrary, what can we leſs thereujon con- 


teach the world, that the thing which 2 * cannot but be 


of him. 551 Hooker. 
He hopes to find you u forward | FAA EB. 
And thereuton he heads you this goed news. Sbalgſp. 


a 2 one article rank with the reſt ; * i 

thereupon give me. your daughter. Shale p. enry V. 
Though grants of 2 — made by 2 king to 
his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his greatneſs than when one 


ny lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies do ariſe 
thereu 


lon dal ng in two violent factions, of 
— confuſion thereupon, made 
due proviſions for ſettling the balance of power. Swift. 
Trxzrxev'tper. adv. [there and ander.] Under that. 
Thoſe which came nearer unto reaſon, find 
the equinoctial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moſt pleaſure and the grea teſt fertility Raleigh. 
TrzrEw!'TH. adv. cl thers and — 1. With that. 2. 
Immediately. 


(1.) Germany had firicken off that doh appeared corrupt | 


in the doctrine of the church of Rome, but ſeemed in diſcipline 


ſtill to retain cherewith very great conformity. Hooker. 
All things without, which round about we ſee, 
We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. Davies. 


Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 5 penſer. 
TuzzZWũʃĩñ uA L. adv: [there and wwithal.]. W o and 
above. 2. At the ſame time. 3. With that. 4. The 
compounds of there meaning bat, and of bere meaning 
this, have bẽen for ſome time paſſing out of uſe, and are 


no longer found in elegant writings, or in any other than 
_ formulary pieces. 


(2,) ewithal the execrable wy 


On their late murther'd king they vate. 3 Daniel. 
(2.) Well, give her that ring, give therewithal 


8 His hideous 
_ therewithal en en 


tall then hurled he about, 
n nimble thighs 


Of his froth-foam) | Stenſer. 
| Tatar ACAT.. adj, 1 from theriaca, Lat.] Mell 
| "inal; phyſical.” 


The vietwvue bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedeth up- 
| onthe — where it are tberiacal herbs. Bacon. 
T M ER. . thermometre, Pr. igt and _ 

e An inſtrument for meaſuring the heat of the air, 


or of any matter. 


A r when the ſun 


is paſt the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer b- 
ſer vations of the cinch. laſs. | 3 


Brown. 
Turnout! TRICAL. ad. [from thermoneter.] Relating 
to the meaſure of hear. 


| His — — the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Chex, 


Brown. 


— 
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Davies on Ireland. 
Children are chid for having failed in manners, and 
thereupon © agen — — upon them. Locke. 
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Tar 'omacny.'n, /. [ie. and ν ; The fight azainft 
the gods by the giants. ailey. 
Tug ORB O. n. . [tiorba, Italian; tuorbe, Fr.] A large 
lute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the Italians. 


Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a ſong, | 
And a well tun'd :heorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 
His tugg'd ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain. Butler. 


THE'OREM. . /. [theoreme, Fr. Yugpa,) A pifition 
laid down as an acknowledged truth. | 
Having found this the head zheorem of all their diſcourſes, 
who plead for the change of eccleſiaſtical government in Eng- 
land, we hold it neceffary that the proofs thereof be weighed. 
Hooker. 
The chief points cf morality are no leſs demonſtratle than 
mathematicks ; nor is the ſubtilty greater in moral ?heorems 
than in mathematical. Wore's Divine Dialcgues, 
Many obſervations go to the making up of one theorem, 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, muſt be of many 
years growth, | | | | __ Graunt. 
Here are three theorems, that from thence we may draw ſome 
eee eee 5 Dryden Du Freſnoy, 
HEOREMA'TICAL. 
Tuss panty? euning adj. [from therrem.] Compriſed in 
Tur theorems ; conſiſting in theorems. 


Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 


have of things, is negative or poſitive. Grew, 
 TrEeoORE'TICAL-) [1heoretigue, French ; } Specula- 
THEORE'/TICK. ( from YewenTes.]( tive ; de- 


THtro'riIcar. ( 49. [1hecrique, Fr. from ( pending 
Tne'oRick. Sega. on theory 
or ſpeculation; terminating in theory or ſpeculation; not 
practical. | | 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is till ; 
And the mute wonder lürketh in mens ears, 
To ſteal his fweet and honied ſentences : 
So that the act and practick part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this 7heorrgue. Shakeſp. 
The rhecrical part of the inquiry being interwoven with the 
hiſtorical conjectures, the philoſophy of colours will be pro- 
moted by indiſputable experiments. Boyle on Colours. 
For thcoretical learning and ſciences there is nothing yet com- 


plete. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
THeo'rick. 2. . [from the adjective.] Speculation, not 
practice. | 


— — 


— The bookiſh Heorict, 

Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 

As maſterly as he; meer prattle without practice, 

Is all his ſoldierſhip. * Shakeſþ. Othel/o. 


Turo TICALLY, 5 * {rows theoretick,] ] Specula- 


Trntv'rRICALLY. [from thecrick.] \ __ tively ; 
not practically. c 
Tnr'orisT. u. /. [from theery.] A ſpeculatiſt; one giv- 


en to ſpeculation. | 


The greateſt thecriſts have given the preference to ſuch a 
government as that which obtains in this kingdom. Addiſon. 


THEORY. z. .. I/ besrie, Fr. Stuęla.] Speculation ; rot | 


practice; ſcheme ; plan or ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only in 
the mind. 

If they had been themſelves to execute their own theory in 
this church, they would have ſeen. Heoker, 

In making gold, the means hitherto. propounded to effect it 
are in the practice full of errour, and in the 7hecry full of un- 
ſound imagination. Bacon q Nat. Hiſt. 

Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious 
but as to the zheory and ſpeculation of virtue and vice, man- 


kind are much the ſame. South's Sermons, 
True chriſtianity depends on fact: 
Religion is not theory, but act. Harte. 


THERAPE/UTICK. ad). [Srcamiwhxe;.] Curative; teach- 
ing or endcavcuring the cure of diſeaſes. 


1 1 


Therafentick or curative phy ſick reſtoreth the patient into ſa- 
nity, and taketh away diſcaſes actually affecting. Brown, 
The practice and therapeutick is diſtributed into the conſer- 
vative, preſervative, and curative, | Harvey. 
Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylactick, or the art 
cf preſerving health; and therapeutich, or the art of reſtoring 
” | Watts. 
Tu RR. adv. [thar, Gothick ; Vzn, Saxon; carr, Dutch; 
der, Daniſh.] 1. In that place. 2. It is oppoſed to 
here. 3. An exclamation directing ſomething at a diſ- 
tance. 4. It is uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with 
the appearance of a ncminative caſe, but ſerves only to 
throw the nominative behind the verb: as, a man came, 
or there came a man. It adds however ſome emphaſis, 
which, like many other idioms in every language, muſt 
be learned by cuſtem, and can hardly be explained. It 
cannot always be cmitted without harſhneſs : as, in 0/4 
times there was o great king. 5. In compoſition it means 
that : as thereby, by that. | 
(1.) If they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
V1] not be there. 35  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, | 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell ; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition ſhall attend her zhere. Pote. 
(2.) To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſce thee here, 
to ſee thee there. Shakeſp. Merry Wrves of Windſor. 
Could their reliſhes be as different there as they are Here, yet 


the manna in heaven will ſuit every palate. Locke, 
Darkneſs there might well ſeem twilight here. Milton, 

t —Vour fury hardens me. 
A guard there ; ſeize her.  Dryden's Aurengzebe, 


(4.) For reformation of errour there were that thought it a 
part of Chriſtian charity to inſtru& them. Hooker. 
There are delivered in Holy Scripture many weighty argu- 
ments for this doftrine. | White. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as to make the 
leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, or all together, through the 
leaſt place, | 5 Digby on the Scul. 
There have been that have delivered themſelves from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. | Suckling. 
In human actions here are no degrees deſcribed, but a Jati- 
tude is indulged. Biſbop Taylor. 
Wherever there is ſenſe or perception, there ſome idea is 
actually produced. Locke. 
THre'REABOUT. adv. [there and about, thereabouts is 
THE'/REABOUTS: therefore leſs proper.] 1. Near that 
2. Nearly; rear that number, quantity, or 
3. Concerning that matter. 


place. 
ſtate. 
(1.) One ſpeech I lov'd; twas ZEneas's tale to Dido; and 
thercabcut of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's ſlaughter. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
(2.) Between the twelfth of king John and thirty-ſixth of 
king Edward the Third, containing one hundred and fifty years 
or thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. Davies. 


Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, whereof 


twenty or thereabouts may be attendants. Milton, 
Some three months ſince, or thereabeut, 
She found me out. | Suckling. 


Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance leſs than that 
of quickſilver thereabouts, as I have found by experiments with 
pendulums. Newton's O/ ticks. 

(3-) As they were much perplexed zhereabout, two men 
ſtood by. | | Luke, xxiv. 4. 
TuxR ENTER. adv. [there and after.] According to that; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifierently well, proportion 


the. body thereafter. Peacham. 
If food were now before thee ſet, 
Weuld'ſt thou not eat? {hereafter as I like 
The giver. Milton. 


Tintrta't. adv. [there and at.] 1. At that; on that ac- 
ccunt. 2 At that place. | 3 
(1.) Every crrour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature; for 


THE 


which cauſe it bluſheth 7hereat, but glorieth in the contra- 
ry. 9282 Hooker. 

(2.) Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
deſtruction, and many go in thereat. Matt. vii. 13. 


Tura, adv. [there and by.] By that; by means of 


that; in conſequence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading of the word 
of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people may 
thereby learn what their duties are towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at laſt he forced him to untie 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. Henſer. 

Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 

' abſolute neceſſity. Davies on Ireland. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault which needs it moſt, grows two thereby. Herbert. 

If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pals, the 
violet on the paper will not ſuffer any change thereby. Newton. 


Tus RE TORE. adv. [there and fer.] 1. For that; for | 
this; for this reaſon. 2. Conſequently. 3. In return 


for this; in recompenſe for this or for that. 
(x.) This is the laſt pariey we will admit; 


Therefore to our beſt mercy give yourſelves. Shakeſp. 
Falſtaff is dead, 
And we muſt yern therefore. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


The herd that ſeeks after ſenſual pleaſure is ſoft and unman- 


ly; and therefore I compoſe myſelf to meet a ſtorm. Lucas. 
(2.) He bluſhes ; therefore he is guilty. _ Spettator. 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled duſt on their bodies to give better 
hold : the glory therefore was greater to conquer without pow- 
der, | Weff's Pindar. 
(3-) We have forſaken all and followed thee, what ſhall we 
have therefore! Te Mat. xix. 27. 


THEerEP Ro'm. adv, [there and from.] From that; from 


this. 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not aſide therefrom, to the right hand or 
to the left. | | Fol. xxiii. 6. 

The leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. 

Tarrerer'Nn. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 


Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakeſp. 
- The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf unable to 
ſerve you therein as you defire. | Bacon. 
= All the earth | 
To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that zberern live. Milton. 


After having well examined them, we ſhall Therein find many 


„n Dryden s Du Freſnoy. 


TurkzIx TO“. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter tbereinto. Luke. 
Though we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak of this, we will how 
make ſome entrance therer:to. TM | Bacon. 


 TrrerE o'r. adv. [there and /.] Of that; of this. 

Conſidering how the cafe doth ſtand with this preſent age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream 
thereof. | Hooker. 

"Tis vaih to think that laſting which muſt end; 

And when tis paſt, not any part remains | 

Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 
I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations ſhall be 
confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances might be brought 
from other ſtates zhereof. 7 
 Tuerzo'n. adv. [there and on.] On that. 

| You ſhall bereave yourſelf | 

Of my good purpoles, and put your children 

To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 

Tf thereon you rely. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid; and when he 
thought zhereon he wept. 
| Its foundation 1s laid thereon. Woodward, 


Turagolur. adv. {there and out.] Out of that. 
Dhereout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, 
That towns and caſtles undder her breaſt did cour. Henſer. 


TrtreTo!. 
Tuzazun ro“. adv. [there and to, or ante. To that. 


| 


aleigh 
THERE wi'TH, adv. [there and with,] 1. With that. 2. 


Swift. 1 
Takes cAL. adj. [Ingaxe ; from theriaca, Lat.] Medici- 


Mark, xiv. 72, 


1 W126 


Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that apprehending the 
goſpel of Chriſt we yield thereunto our unfeigned aſſent as to a 
thing infallibly true? | Hooker. 

This ſort of baſe people doth not for the moſt part rebel of 
themſelves, having no heart thereunto, but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their action. Sfenjer on Ireland. 


Next thereunto did a goodly tree, | Spenſer. 
That whereby we reaſon, live and be | | : 
Within ourſelves we ſtrangers are thereto. Davies. 
A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that which punctu- 

ally * a conſtant day thereto. Brews. 

What might his force have done, being brought chereto, 
When that already gave ſo much to do? Daniel. 
That it.is the appointment of God, might be argument e- 

nough to perſuade us thereunto. | Tillotſon. 


Trerguro's. adv. [there and upon.) 1. Upon that; 1a 


conſequence of that: 2. N 5 8 5 

(1.) Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itſelf, nor for 
ſome few days, but in ſuch ſort ſo long continued, our manifold 
ſins ſtriving to the contrary, what can we leſs thereuſ on con- 
clude, than that God would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he bleſſeth cannot but be 
of him. Hooker. 

He hopes to find you forward. | 

And thereuton he ſends you this goed news. Shakeſþ. 

Let that one article rank with the reſt;  _ 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king to 
his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his greatneſs than when one 
torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies do ariſe 
8 Davies on Ireland. 
Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
haye thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 

Solon find ng the people engaged in two violent factions, of 
the poor and the rich, and in great confuſion thereupon, made 
due proviſions for ſettling the balance of power. Swift. 


TrerevnDeR. adv. [there and under] Under that. 
Thoſe which came nearer unto reaſon, find paradiſe under- 


the equinoctial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
molt pleaſure and the greateſt fertility. Raleigh. 
Immediately. | | | „5 

(I.) Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared corrupt 
in the doctrine of the church of Rome, but ſeemed in diſcipline 


{till to retain thereuith very great conformity. Hooker. 
All things without, which round about we ſee, 
We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. Da vier. 


Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie | 
One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenſer. 


THeREwiTHA'L. adv. [there and withal.] 1. Over and 


above. 2. At the fame time. 3. With that. 4. The 


compounds of there meaning bat, and of bere meaning 


this, have been for ſome time paſſing out of uſe, and are 


no longer found in elegant writings, or in any other than 


formulary pieces. | 
(1.) Therewithal the execrable at | 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate. Daniel. 
( 2.) Well, give her that ring, and give thereauithai 
That letter. 
3.) His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And thereauithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy ſeed. Rk Stenſer. 
nal; phyſical. 
The virtnous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedeth up- 
on the mountains, where there are theriacal herbs. Bacon. 


THERMOMETER. z. / [thermometre, Fr. Yu; and n. 


7605. An inſtrument for meaſuring the heat of the air, 
or of any matter. 8 
The greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, when the ſun 


is paſt the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, or ob- 
ſer vations of the weather-glaſs. 


to the meaſure of heat. 


His heat raiſes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Chez, 


Shakeſþ. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Brown,” 
THERMOME'TRICAL. a. [from thermometer.] Relating 


| T HE 
Tnz'amoscort. . , [thermaſcape, Fr. 


vered ; a thermometer. 

By the trial of the thermo fiſhes have more heat than 
the element which they ſwim in. Arbutbnor on Aliments. 

THest, pronoun, the plural of hir. 1. Oppoſed to thoſe, 

or to ſome others. 2. Theſe relates to the perſons or 
things laſt mentioned; and theſe to the firſt. 

(.) Did we for zheſe barbarians plant and fow 

On theſe, on theſe our happy fields beſtow ? Dryden. 

(2.) More rain falls in June and July than in December. and 
January; but it makes a much greater ſhew upon the earth in 
theſe months than in choſe, becauſe it * longer u n it. 


Voodward's Nat. Hift. 
Trz's1s. 4. J. [theſe, Fr. 93g.] A poſition ; ſomething 
laid down, afficmatively or negatively. | 
The tuuth of what bu ber lay down, 
y ſome example hould be ſhewn. 
boneſt, but a fimple pair, 
May ſerve to make this be/is clear 
Trr's MoTHETE. 2. /. [theſmothe 


— 


X Prior. 
| ze, Fr. Neu,], Jrows; 
and rid a.] Alawgiver. ; 
Tu“ UR. u. /. diegyla ] The power of doing ſuperna- 
tural things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bail. 
THEW. n: /. [ eap, Saxon-] 1. Quality; manners; 
cuſtoms ; habit of life ; form of behaviour, Obſolete. 
2. In Shakeſteare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, or bulk, 
from the Saxon Yeop, the thigh, or ſome ſuch meaning. 
| (1.) ——— Home report theſe happy news, | 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes, Sen. 
And Eee delve to + fey knight, | 
P.. iht. ver d to a Ia 9 - 
To be M6, AL in gentle hover and martial might. Spen/. 
(.) Nature creſcent does not grow alone : 


In ebeaus and bulk ; hut, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and foul _ 
Grows wide withal. . Shakeſp. Hamlet 


Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care I for the 
limbs, the cheaues, the ſtature, bulk and big ſemblance of a 
man? give me the ſpirit, maſter Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 

Tus w ED. adj. [from thew.] Educated ; babityated ; ac- 
cuſtomed Obſolete. * 1 | | 


But he was wiſe and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not ſeem ſo rude, and thewed in ill, 
As to deſpiſe ſo courteuus ſeeming part. 
Tu v. =. / in the oblique caſe ibem, the plural of he or 


fe. ($1, Saxon. ] 1. The men; the women; the Sar. 4 
| e 


ſong. 3. men thoſe women: oppoſed to 
others. 3. It is uſed indefinitely; as the French on dit. 
by [The plargt.ot we Os, or it.] The thongs | 

| A re ma mok WAarus N 3:4] S- s 
eee 


Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 


The trial juſt and noble.” Fbalaſt care. 
Dey eat on beds of filk and gold, 
At ivory tables, or wood fold 
Dearer'than it. 5 an Ben. Fobnſon”s Catiline. 15 
To joy the friend and grapple with the foe, ., Prior. 
*hat come to he: a merry p * * 8 . 
Will be decev'd. . Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Tis remarkable, that hn ; 
Talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 


) There, as they ſay, ' perpetual night is found 
Is Bees oding on ch unhappy ground. Dryden. 
(4.) y do you keep alone ? | 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your 


= FORE COMPANION 7 
Ying thoſe 2 , which ſhould indeed 
Vith them they on. | 
The fl.,w'rs ſhe wore along the day, 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay, 
Than growing in their native bed, 


4 . 


Spenſer. 5's 


„ ion gry o_ 


Tuicx. / (from the adjective.] 
or time when any thing is thickeſt. 


1 H 1 


dene and c. Tate. 1. A 
An inftrument by which the degrees of heat are diſco- THICK. J A flice; a ſcummer ; a ſpatula, 


Ain}. 
{ adj. ¶ dicce, Saxon ; dick, Dutch ; Het, Daniſh ; 
thicker, Ilandick.) 1. Not thin. 2. Denſe ; not rare; 
s; crafs. 8 Not clear ; not tranſparent ; muddy; 

eculent. 4- Great in circumference ; not flender. 5. 
Deep; noting the third dimenſion : as, a plank four feet 
long, two feet broad, and five inches thick. 6. Noting 
comparative bulk: as, the door was three inches thick. 
7. Frequent ; in quick ſuccefſion ; with little intermiſſi- 
on. 8. Cloſe; not divided by much ſpace ; crowded. 
9- Not eaſily pervieus; ſet with things cloſe to each 
other. 10. Coarſe ; not thin. 11. Without proper in- 
tervals of articulation, | 

(2.) God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
ſlime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanſe the 
air of hich vapours and unwholeſome miſts. Raleig b. 

To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre; the milk preſently after 
will become thicker than it was. Ar buthnat on Aliments. 

 (3-) Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy checks, 

And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, | 

Te thick ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy  Shateſp. 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel chici or foul ; 


but when that is paſt, it grows clear of itſelf. Temple. 
_ Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide | 
With heavy ſtroaks the rhici unwieldy tide. | ſon. 


(4) n 7 
I 4, Xii. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown chick, covered with 


fatneſs. | Deut. xxxii. 15. 
(J.) They charged the defendants with their ſmall ſhot and 


Turky arrows as thick as hail. Knolles. 
Favours came thick upon him, liker main ſhowers than ſprink- 
ling drops ; he was knighted, made gentleman of the king's 

chamber, and an annual penſion given him. Wotton. 


This being once a week, came tao thick and too often about. 


- Spelman. 
His pills as chic as handgranado's flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor thicker harveſts on rich Hermus riſe, | 
Than ſtand theſe troops. Dryden's A. 
(.) It brought them to a hollow cave, i 


Roſcommon. 


N the chickeft woods. | | ' _ Sfenſer. 
The people were gathered thicł together. Luke, xi. 29. 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame ; "AA 
Still by new maps the iſland might be fhewn : 
Conqueſts he ſtrew'd where'er he came, | | 
| — as = with ſtars is ſown. 3 Dryden. 
Objects of pain or pleaſure do not lie thick enough together 
in life to keep the ſoul in conſtant action. 3 
NB 
hough thick | A l n. 
— The ſpeedy horſe * | 


Watch each entrance of the winding wood, 
Black was the foreſt, thric+ with beech it ſtood. Dryden. 
Next 297 e of Salerno ſtood * | 
A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with wood. Dryden. 
Bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. | Mortimer. 
(10.) It taſteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, 
Bacon. 
; - Thick-leaved weeds amongſt the will need more drying 
than ordinary graſs. of go” Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(11.) Speaking hieb, which nature made his blemiſh, 


the accents of the valiant, | | 
To ſeem like him, |  Shakeſp. Hewy1V. 
1. Tbe thickeſt part, 


2, Tmick and thin. 

Whatever is in the way. _ Hs. 
(r.) Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly blown up a 

t part of the wall of the Spaniſh ſtation, in the thict of the 


uſt and. fmoak y catered his men. Knolles. 
(2.) T h perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin ſhe followed hm. Hudibras. 
When firſt the down appears upon his chin, 


For a ſmall ſum to ſwear through thick and thin, Dryden. 


S 8 1 
Tuck · adv. [It is not always 
aqdverb from the adjective.] 1. Frequently; faſt. 2. 
Cloſely. 3. To a great depth. 4. Trick and threefold. 
In quick ſucceſſion ; in great numbers. 
3 ä "Tis ſome difaſter, 
Or elfe he would not ſend fo thick. 
L hear the trampling of ict beating feet; 
This way they move. Bonden Don Sebaffian. 
(2.) The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover d o'er ; 
The vale an iron harveſt ſeems to yield, | 
Of tbict ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 
A little plat of ground ict ſown, is better than a great field 
which lies fallow. Norris's Wiſcel. 
(3.) If you apply it chick ſpread, it will eat to the bone. Wiſe. 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover d thict with art. Addiſon. 
(4.) They came thick ard threefold for a time, till one ex- 
perienced ſtager diſcovered the plot. EL Efirange's Fab. 
Tuck. . /. A thicket; a place full of buſhes. | 
| — Miſts and rotten fo 


Denbam's Sof by. 


1 ; 
Hang in the gloomy ticks, and make unſtedfaſt bogs. Dray. 


To TRICK EN. v. a. [fron thick.] 1. To make thick. 2. 
To make cloſe ; to fill up interſtices. 3. To condenſe ; 
to make to concrete. 4. To ftrengthen ; to confirm. 5. 
'To make frequent. 6. To make cloſe or numerous ; as, 
to Yhicken the ranks. | | 

* (2.) Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it. | 
(3-) The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat, exceed- 


ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater degree of heat 


will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, dry, viſcous maſs. 
5 | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(4-) Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, : 
That do demonſtrate thinly. Shakeſp. Othello. 
To Tmr'cxEn. v. 2. 1. To grow thick. 2. To grow 
denſe or muddy. 3- To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. 5. To grow quick. 


(2.) - Thy luſtre thickens | 

When he ſhines by. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(3) ——— Water ſtopt gives birth | 

To graſs and plants, and thickens into earth. Prior. 


(4-) The preſs of people thickens to the court, 


Th' impatient croud devouring the — 5 & Dryden. 
ed to know 


He ſaw the crowd thickening, and 
(.) The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 

From weſtward when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe, 

Or patt ring hait comes ing on the main, 

When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Addiſon. 
Tur'cxgT. u. . [vicceru, Saxon.] A cloſe knot or tuft 
of trees; a cloſe wood or copſe. : 
| I drew you hither, 


how many 
Tatler. 


Into the chiefeſt thicket of the park. Shakeſpeare. 
Within a Zhicket I repos'd ; and found | 
Let fall from Heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapman. 


Chus, or any of his, could not in haſte creep through thoſe 


deſart regions, which the length of one hundred and thirty 


years after the flood had fortified with zhickets, and permitted 
every buſh and briar, reed and tree, to join themſelves into one 
main body and foreſt. Raleigh. 
How often, from the ſteep = 
Of echoing hill, or thiclet, have we heard 
Oceleſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, 2 to other's note, _ 
Singing their great Creator? | ton. 
My brothers ſtept to the next thicket ſide . 
To bring me berries. uh Milton. 
| Now. Leda's twins | | 
Their trembling lances-brandiſh'd at the foe; 
Nor had they miſs d, but he to thrchete fled, | 
-Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the ſteed. Dry. 


% * 


I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To beat the fhicter where the tyger ſlept, 


Or. ſeek the lian in his dreadful haunts. Addiſon's Cato. 


1 


s eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Tur'ctLy. adv. [from 2hick.] r. Deeply ; to x great 


quantity. 2. Cloſely ; in quick ſucceſſion. _ 
(.) Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them 
with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Boyle 


Tarceness. n. , [from thick.] 1. The ſlate of being 


thick; denſity. 2. Quantity of matter interpoſed; ſpace 
taken up by matter interpoſed. 3. Quantity laid on 
quantity to ſome conſiderable depth. 4. Confiſtence ; 
_ groſfneſs ; not rarenefs; ſpiſſitude. 5. Imperviouſneſs; 
cloſeneſs. 6. Want of ſharpneſs; want of quickneſs. 
(2.) In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily ſee through the whole thickneſs of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. | Boyle. 
(3.) Poll a tree, and cover it ſome zhickneſs with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(4.) Nitre mingled with water to the * cf honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will ſprout forth. 
FEAT | . Bao, Nat. Hiſt. 
Diſeaſes imagined to come from the thickneſs of blood, come 
often from the contrary cauſe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(5-) The banks of the river and the thickneſs of the ſhades 


drew into them all the birds of the country. Aaddiſn. 
(6.) A perſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times ſubject 
to a thickneſs of hearing, the like effect. Holder. 


What you write is printed in large letters; otherwiſe be- 
tween the weakneſs of my eyes and zhickneſs of hearing, I 
ſhould loſe the greateſt pleaſure. | Suit. 


codwward's Nat. Hit. THICEK-sculLRD. aj. Dull ; ſtupid. 


They're pleas'd to hear their thick-ſcrll'd judges er 
Well wor d; oh finely ſaid! 7 e 3 
This downright fighting fool, this thick-ſculÞd hero, 
This blunt unthinking — of death, 3 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden. 


den. 


 Tur'cxseT. adj. [thick and ſet.] Cloſe planted. 


e glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood, 
His neck ſhoots up a thick/et thorny wood; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears, 
beld of ſpe 


And ſtands erected, like a field of ſpears. Dryden 


The world is ſo :hichſet with the numerous produBtions of 


the creatures, that beſides the apparent beauty of things viewed 
by all, there are thoſe - ſecret in every part of nature, 
which ſome few alone have the {kill to diſcern. Grew, 
Tr1'cxsKin. #. . [thick and tis] A coarſe groſs man; 
a numfkull. a 
The ſhallow'{ Thichſtin of that barren ſort, 
Who Pyramus preſented in their ſport, | 
Forſock his ſcene and enter'd in a brake. Shakeſpeare. 
THIEF. #. . [tbiubs, Gothick ; Seix, Saxon; dieß, 
Dutch. It was anciently written 7zh:ecf, and fo appeareth 
to have been of two ſyliables ; thie was wont to be taken 
for thrift, ſo that tbie of is he that takes of or from a 
man bis te, that is. his thrift or means whereby he 
thrives.) 1. One who takes what belongs to another: 
the thief ſteals by ſecrecy, and the robber by violence; 
but theſe ſenſes are confounded. 2. An excreſcence in 
the ſnuff of a candle. 
(1.) Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. 
* ; EY OTE” 1 Shakeſpeare. 
This he ſaid becauſe he was a thief, and had the bag, FJchn. 
Can you think I owe a thief my life, 
[Becauſe he took it not by lawleſs force? 
Am I obliged by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 
And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 
(2.) Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſuing ſhow, 
Th' oil ſparkles, thieves about the ſnuff do grow. May. 
Tntzr-cAr CHER.) C [thief and catch.] ? Ore whoſe 
THIEF-LEADER- a a. . 4 [thief ,and lead.) buſineſs is 
'TrIEr-TAKER. | | [1hief and take. | l to detect 
thieves, and bring them to juſtice. Y 
A wolf paſſed by as the thigf= leaders were dragging a fox to 


execution. L'Eſtr ange. 
My ev'nings all I would with ſharpers ſpend, 
And make the th:ef-catcher my boſcm friend. Bramflon, 
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T 1. 
1. [from bi! To ſteal; to practise 


To THiegve. v. 
theft. 


w 


i 1 


blood preſſes back its paſſage, but are the 
forward motion of Fe toll games NE 


Tar'svery. . . [from thieve.] 1. The practice of Tue. n. , [thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb 


ſtealing ; theft. 2. That which is ſtolen. 
(1.) Ne how to 'ſcape great puniſhment and ſhame, 
For their falſe treaſon and vile thievery. Spenſer. 
Do villainy, do, fince you profeſs to do't, 
Like workmen ; I'll example you with thievery. Shakeſp. 
He makes it a help unto th:ewery ; for thieves having a de- 
ſign upon a houſe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, and 
caſt therein the fragments of loadſtone, which raiſeth fume. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Amongſt the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good 


and honeſt. | South. 
(2.) Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich eiu ry up he knows not how. Shakeſp. 


Tar1r'tvisn. adj. [from thief.] 1. Given to ſtealing ; 
practiſing theft. 2. Secret; fly ; acting by ſtealth. 
(I.) What, would'ſ thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or with a baſe and boiſt rous ſword cs 
A thieviſh living on the common road. Shakeſpeare. 
O thieviſh night, | 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 


To the miſled and lonely traveller ? Milton. 
The thiewiſh God ſuſpected him, and took 

The hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke ; 

Difcover not the theft. | Addiſon. 
(2.) Four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs RE 

Hath told the rhie vis minutes how they paſs. Shakeſp. 


Tn1evisHLyY- adv. [from thieviſpb.] Like a thief, - 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But thiewiſbly loiter and lurke. 

Tr1'tvisnuness n. from 
ſteal ; ha bit of ſtealing. 


Tuſſer. 


bbievig. Diſpoſition to 


Tais k. n. /. [SeoP, Sax. hies, Iſlandick; die, Dutch.] 


The thigb includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh bone is the longeſt of all the bones in the 
body : its fibres are cloſe and hard: it has a cavity in its 
middle: it is a little convex and round on its foreſide, 


but a little hollow, with a long and ſmall ridge on its 


backſide. | Quincy. 
He touched the hollow of his 257g, and it was out of joint. 


| Gen. XXXil. 25, 
The fleſh diſſolved, and left the th;7gh bone bare. Wiſeman. 
TriLx. pronoun. [Bilc, Saxon. ] 
I love thilk laſs: alas, why do I love 
She deigns not my gocd will, but doth reprove, 3 
And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn. Spenſer's Paſt. 
THILL. =. /. [Hille, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] Ihe 
ſhafts of a waggon ; the arms of wood between which 
the laſt horſe is placed. . | 
More eaſily a gon m 
fore wheels were as high as 
were fixed under the axis. 


THILL-HORSE- I. / [thill and borſe.) The laſt horſe; 
 Tur'LLER. the horſe that goes between the. ſhafts. 
wo and faddle, whitlether ad nal; 


be drawn in rough ways if the 
hinder wheels, and if the hills 
Mor timer. 


With collars and harneifs for #hil/er-and all. Tuber. 
What a beard haſt thou got? thou haſt got more hair on th 
chin, than Dobbin my thill horſe has on his tail. Shakeſp. 


Tarr'MBLE- #-/. [This is ſuppoſed by Minſbeww to be cor- 
rupted from th:mb bell] A metal cover by which 
women ſecure their fingers from the ncedle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale viſag'd maids, :; | 


Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into — ntlets change, 1 Ae 
Their needles to lances. 1 Shakeſp. King John. 


Ezamine Venus and the Moon, | EY 
Who'ſtole a thimble or a ſpoon. Hudibras. 
Veins that run icular to the horizon, have valves 

ſicking to their ſides like ſo many thimbles; which, when the 


That ſame. Obſolete. 


from which the bees are ſuppoſed to draw honey. This 
ſhould be written t5yme. 
Fair marigolds, and bees alluring -hyme. Spenſer, 
THIN. aj. [Zinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iſlandick; dunn, 
Dutch.] 1. Not thick, 2. Rare; not denſe. 3. Not 
cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 4. Not cloſely com- 
pacted or accumulated, 5. Exile; ſmall. 6. Not 
coarſe ; not groſs in ſubſtance: as, a thin veil. 7. Not 
abounding. 8. Not fat; not bulky ; lean ; flim ; ſlender. 
(1.) Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exod, 
(2.) The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. Wiſd. v. 14. 
In the day when the air is more thin, the ſound pierceth 
better; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 


ſound ſpendeth and ſpreadeth abroad leſs. Bacon. 
——— Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat' ry reſidence; 
Not hither ſummon'd, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinxer air. Milton. 


The waters of Boriſthenes are ſo thin and light, that they 
ſwim upon the top of the ſtream of Hypanis. More. 
To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will remain 
at reſt, though it appear ſomewhat thinner. Arbuthnat, 
(3.) He pleas'd the thin and baſhful audience —_ 
Of our well-meaning, f anceſtors. Roſcommon. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he; | | 
Elſe how could he that hoſt ſeduce to ſin, 
Whoſe fall has left the heav'nly nation thin? 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields, 
The ſand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden. 
N —— rt ſtand ; and er'n thoſe few, 
| le, fainting, and dejected crew. | Dryden. 
| — dy Czfar | t 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe ; and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs 


in, 
Unpeopl 


Dryden. 


Addiſan. 


e court, and leave the ſenate thin! Young, 
(4. ) Seven thin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind ſprung up. Cen. 
66) I hear the groans of: ghoſts ; | © HD 

Thin, hollow ſounds, an uber, ſcreams. 
(7.) Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin 


hs 

of people. 

; | | | Addiſon. 

| (3.) A ſlim thiz gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooſt, and when he had ſtuffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. 


| E" Eftr ange. 
Tax. adv. Not thickly. | | | = 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the ſterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhauſted in fuch vaſt territories: 
as poſſeſs. = 0 Bacon. 
gemove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid 135 
As varniſh on a harlot's cheek ; the reſt 
Thin ſown with ought of t or delight. 
Fame is the ſpur, that the clear ſpirit doth 
That laſt infirmity Ef _ 2 ; 
To ſcorn delights, and live ious n 
But the fair guerdon when we | &r 4 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th” abhorred ſheers, 
And ſlits the hi ſpun life. Milton. 
Thin leaved arbute hazel-graffs receives, 5 
And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not 
abroad bin clad. | Lacke. 
To Twin. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To make thin 
or rare; to make leſs thick. 2. To make leſs cloſe or 
numerous. 3. To attenuate.  _ 1 
(1.) The ſerum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline : 
oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thin: it a little. Arbuth.. 
(2.) The bill againſt root and branch never paſſed till both 
houſes were ſufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 


11H 1 


T* add the branches, or the leaves to thin 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. 


Dryden. 
*Tis Cefar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 


And thin d its ranks. Adiliſon s Cato. 
(3-) The vapours by the ſolar heat | 
Thinn'd and exhal'd riſe to their airy feat. Blackmcre. 


Tring. pronoun. [thein, Gothick ; din, Saxon; dijn, 
Dutch.] Belonging or relating to thee; the pronoun 
ſſeſſive of chow, It is uſed for thy when the ſubſtantive 

is divided from it: as, his is thy houſe; thine is this 

 Fouſe ; this houſe is thine. . 

Thou haſt her, France; let her be thine, for we | 
Have no ſuch daughter. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
THING. =. / [Ding, Saxon; dizg, Dutch.] 1. What- 
ever is; not a perſon. A general word. 2. It is uſed in 
contempt. 3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or 
ſometimes with pity. 
in a ſenſe of honour. 
(.] Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 
Lou have a thing for me? | 
It is a common thing— 

Ha ? | 

— Io have a fooliſh wife. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The great maſter he found buſy in packing up his things 
againſt his departure. Kidlles's Hit. of the Turks. 

The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moſt 2 7 

5 a | ev. ii. 3. 

Says the maſter, you devour the ſame things that they would 
have eaten, mice and all. | | L*Eftrange. 

When a thing is capable of good proof in any kind, men 
ought to reſt ſatisfy'd in the beſt evidence for it which that 
kind of things will bear, and beyond which better would not 
be expected, ſuppoſing it were true. Wilkins. 

I ſhould bluſh to own ſo rude a thing, 

As tis to ſhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 
Wicked men, who underſtand any thing of wiſdom, may 
ſee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courſes. Tillotſon. 

Princes, when they come to know the true ftate of things, 
are not unwilling to prevent their own ruin. Davenant. 

(2.) I have a thing in proſe, begun above twenty-eight 


, and 
row wa Swift. 


N (-) See, ſons, what things you are! how quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object 
For this the fooliſh over-cartful fathers | 5 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains with care. 
„ Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, 

And ſcarcely known enough to be deſpis d. Dryden. 

Never any thi g was fo unbred as that odious man. 
1 - Congreve. 


The poor ihiig ſighed, and with a bleſſing expreſſed with 


the utmoſt vehemence turned from me. Addifon. 
PH be this abject * more. 
Love give me back my heart again. Granville. 


(.) I lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath: but that I fee thee here, | 


Thou noble zh; g! more dances my wrapt heart. Shakeſp. 
To THINK. v. =. preter. thought. [thankgan, . Gothick ; 
Gencean, Saxon; dexchen, Dutch.] 1. To have ideas; 


to compare terms or things; to reaſon; to cogitate; to 


perform any mental operation, whether of apprehenſion, 
judgment, or illation- 2. To judge; to conclude; to 
determine. 3. To intend. 4. Fo imagine; to fancy. 
5. To muſe; to meditate. 6. To recollect; to obferve. 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 8. To confider; to 
doubt; to deliberate. g. 7% Thing on. To contrive ; 
to light upon by meditation. 10. To TIN K f. To 
eſtimate. 1 3 1 

(1.) Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſig- 
nifies that ſort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary 
attention, conſiders any thing. | Lacks. 


hon is from the body. 
upon. 


4. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once 


finiſhed ; it will make a four ſhilling vo- 


them up in his memory; | 
may * hope to make a good- muſician by 2 lecture on the 


ä 
What am I? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becauſe I think ; but whenee I came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can diſcloſe to me ? Dryden. 
Thoſe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds ill, 
will have little matter to fh on. Locke. 
It is an opinion that the ſoul always t/i:ks, and that it has 
the actual perception of ideas in itlelf conſtantly, and that 
actual thinking is as inſeparable from the ſoul, as actual 2 
cke. 
Theſe are not matters to be ſlightly and ſuperficially thought 
| Tillotſon s Sermons. . 
His experience of a good prince muſt give great ſatisfaction 
to every thinking man. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
( 2.) Let them marry to whom they think beſt ; only to their 
father's tribe ſhall they marry. Numb. xxxvi. 6. 
— I fear we ſhall not find - 
This long deſired king ſuch as was thought. Daniel. 
Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel terms of ſal- 
vation, without ever ſo much as intending, in any ſerious and 
deliberate manner, either to know them, or keep them ? Law. 
(3.) Thou 7thovght'ft to help me, and ſuch thanks I give, 
As one near death to thoſe that with him live. Shakeſp. 
(4.) Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to Jiſ,atch | 
His nighted life. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior earth; 
for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of and ob- 
ſerve ſuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never thought of 


contriving a winter garden. - Spectator. 
(F.) You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, 
Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. Dryden. 
(6.) We are come to have the warrant. + 
— Well thought upon; I have it here about me. Shaleſp. 


Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that I 
have done. - | Neh. v. 19. 
(7.) If your general acquaintance be among ladies, provided 
they have no ill reputation, you think you are fafe. Swift. 
(8.) Any one may think with himſelf, how then can any 
thing live in Mercury and Saturn. Bentley's Sermons. 
(9.) Still the work was not complete, | . 
When Venus thought on a deceit. Saft Miſcel. 
(10.) The opinions of others whom we know and hin well. 
of are no ground of aſſent. Locke. 


To TIN X. v. a. 1. To imagine; to image in the mind; 


to conceive. 2. To Tüinx much. To grudge. 


3. To Tminx ſcorn. To diſdain. 
4 n 


It ſeems to me. Tiles are ano- 
Me THOoUGHT. I appeared to me. J malous phraſes 
of long continuance and great authority, but not eaſily 
reconciled to Grammar. In me thinketh, the verb being 
of the third perſon, ſeems to be referred not to the thing, 
and is therefore either active, as ſignifying to cauſe to think ; 
or has the ſenſe of ſeems, me thinks it ſeems to me. 
(r.) Charity thinkerh no evil. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 


Nor think ſuperfluous others aid. Milton. 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmall appear. Young. 
(2.) He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 


If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 


reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to him our deareſt intereſt in 
this world. | 


| TiUlotſer.. 
(3.) He rhaug bt corn to Tay hands on Mordecai alone. Efh. ni. 

(4.) Me thought I faw the grave where Laura lay. S:dney. 
Me thinteth the running of the foremolt is like that of 


Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviit. 27. 
Tur1r'nxEex, 2. /. [from thizk.] One who thinks in a cer- 
tain manner. | „W 


hearing of rules, or laying 


: uy wn muſt ſettle the habit: you 


T © 
art of muſick, as a coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a 


ſet of rules. ; Locke. 
If a man had an ill-favoured noſe, deep thinkers would im- 
pute the cauſe to the prejudice of his education. Sawift. 


Tni'xKinG. =. /. [from think.] Imagination; cogitation ; 


judgment. 
He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he would fain have 
had it, Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 


——— If we did think, 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix'd on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings ; but I am afraid 
Flis /hir.4ings are below the moon, nor worth 
His ſerious conſidering. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
—— U heard a bird ſo ſing, 
7 4 muſick, to my - thing, ons = king. S, - 
was a man, to my thenking, very li to get a rich wi- 
dow. 5 : acne r 1 Addi ſan. 
TrrNnLy. adv. [from thin.] 1. Not thickly. 2. Not 
cloſely; not numerouſly. 3 
(2.) It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thiaſy in- 
habited before the flood. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Our walls are thinly mann'd ; our beſt men flain : 


The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching. Dryd. 


 Tni/xxess. 1 /, [from chin.) 1. The contrary to thick- 
neſs; exility; tenuity. 2. Paucity ; ſcarcity. 3. Rare- 
neſs ; not ſpiſſitude. FAKS 
(A.) Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and ſides, be- 


cauſe of the thinneſ5 of the ſkin. | Bacon. 
No breach, but an expanſion, | | 
Like gold to airy thinneſs heat. Donne. 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, Sc. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwiſe 
: formed into plates, do exhibit various colours, according to 
their various thinnefs, although at a greater thickneſs they appear 
very clear and colourleſs. _ Newton's Oftichs. 

Such depend upon a ſtrong projectile motion of the blood, 
and too great thinneſs and delicacy of the veſſels. Arbathnot. 

(2.) The buzzard 

Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race 

To hide the thinneſs of their flock from fight, 

And all together make a ſeeming goodly flight. 

In country villages pope Leo the ſeventh indulged a practice 
through the thinne/s of the inhabitants, which opened a way 
for pluralities, | Avliffe's Parergon. 

(3-) Thoſe pleaſures that ſpring from honour the mind can 
nauſeate, and quickly feel the thinneſs of a popular 


South. 
'THinn. adj. Und da, Saxon.] The firſt after the ſecond ; 
the ordinal of three. Ri 5 3 
This is the third time: I hope good luck lies in odd num- 
bers. of Shakeſpeare. 
Such clamours are. like the feigned quarrels, of combined 
cheats, tg delude ſome third perſon. Decay of Piety. 


'Tr1zp- . from the adjective. 1. The third part. a. 


The ſixtieth . part of a ſecond. 
L.) To thee and thine hereditary ever, 


Ramain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Sbaleſp. 
Men of their broken debtors take a. third, 

A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shakeſpeare. 

| The proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a wat > its 

"Oi No ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmed by two thirds of 

the council. ö 50s, mis 2 x 


(2) Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 
hour into ſixty minutes, a minute into ſixty ſeconds, a ſecond 
into ry thirds, ©  _ * Halder on Time. 
_ Tmr'xpBoROUGH- n. +. [third, and barough.]- An under 
conſtable. 1 A 
Tull. adv. [from third. ] In the third place: 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants ; ſecondly, they 
are. more ſolid; , thirdly, they are wholly ſubterrany, - Bacon. 
Je Tull. v. a. {Gplian, Saxon.] To pierce; to per- 
forate. It is now ꝓronounced- and written ri. Ain/. 


Sbaleſp. 


Dryden. 


breath. 


T H 1 
THIRST. 3. , ['Sy5pre, Saxon ; d, Dutch.]+ 1. The 


in ſuffered for want of drink; want of drink. 2. 


gerneſs ; vehement deſire : with of, for, or after. 3. 


Draught. 
(.) But fearleſs they perſue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire thirff ; alas ! they thirſt for blood. Denb. 
Thus accurs'd, yea: 
In midſt of water I complain of thirf. Dryden. 
Thirft and hunger denote the ſtate of ſpittle and liquor of 
the ſtomach. Thirft is the ſign of an acrimony commonly 
alkaleſcent or muriatick. Ar buthnot on Ali ments. 
For forty years ; 
T've liv'd an anchorite in ay for and tears : 


'Yon ſpring, which bubbles fram the mountain's fide, 


Has all the luxury of thirſt ſupply'd. Harte. 
(2.) Not hope of praiſe, nor #617 ft of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 


Thou haſt allay'd the thi, ft I had of knowledge. Milton. 
Say, is't thy bounty, or thy th of praiſe? Granville. 
This is an active and ardent bir ft after happineſs, or after a 


full, beatifying object. Cheyne, 
(3.) The rapid current, through vems 
Of porous earth with kindly hir up drawn, 
Roſe a freſh fountain. : Milton, 


To TRIAS T. v. n. [Synfcan, Saxon; derfien, Dutch.] 1. 
To feel want of drink; to be thirſty or athirft : with for. 
2. To have a vehement deſire for any thing: with fer or 


afwe.- 
(1.) They ſhall. not hunger nor thirft, Iſa. xlix. 10. 
The people th:rfled there for water. Exod. xvii. 3. 


They as they thirfled (coop the brimming ftream. Milton. 

(2.) My foul thirfteth for the living God. Pjal. xlii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and thirfts after righteouſneſs, till he 
feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be de- 
termined to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed, 1 


7 ET But furious t hir ng thus for gore, 
The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore. Pope. 
To TairsT: v. 2. To want to drink. I his ſtructure is 
not uſual. £4 


Untam'd and fierce the tyger full remains: * 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He ſeeks his Keeper's fleſh, and thinſe his blood. Prior. 
THr1'rxsTINESS. =. , [from thirft.] The ſtate of being 
thirſty. 1 6 
Next they will want a ſucking and ſoaking thirfline/s, or a 
fiery appetite to drink in the lime. Votron. 
Tnilasr v. adj. [Sunpers, Saxon.] 1. Suffering want of 
drink; pained for want of drink. 2: Poffeffed with any 
vehement deſire: as, blood thy. ö 
(1.) Thy brother's blood the thzrfly earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the fteely point of Clifford's lance, Shakeſp., 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am th Fudg. iv. 
a Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſim's ſtab, 
Whom all the hirſty inſtruments of death | 
Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. Rowe, 
TrirxTe'en. adj. I dneorine, Saxon.] Ten and three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thirteen 
times. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
TrikTE'tNTH- adj. [from thirteen; Ineotre oda, Saxon. ] 
The third after the tenth. | | : 8 
If ſhe could prove a thirteenth taſk. for him 
Who twelve. atchiev'd, the work would me beſeem. 
 Beaumont's Pſyche. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the buſineſs but to 
ſuch a paſs, that every woman may have an huſband. Graunt. 
Tarr'sTIETH. adj. [from thirty ; Inixxezo da, Sax.] The 
tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. b 
| Henry ſhall eſpouſe the Iady Margaret ere the thirtierb of 
| = next enſuing. 8 Shakeſpeare. 
" "A thirtieth part of the ſun's revolution. Hale, 
More will wonder at fo ſhort an age, : 
To find a blank beyond the zhirrreth page. 


— 


- © © "Ik THO. 


Tui k rv. adj. [Spitrs, Saxon.} Thrice ten. * | When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the ſun 
© Thave flept fifteen years. 15 Seits forth ; he herber, whence he came, doth run. Denham. 
An and the time ſeems thirty unto me. Shakeſpeare. There Phcenix and Ulyſſes watch the prey; 
The Claudian aquedu& ran th:rry-cight miles. Addiſon. And zhither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 


Tunis. pronoun. dir, Saxon.] 1. That which is preſent; THi'TnerTo. adv. [thither and to.] To that end; ſo 
what is now mentioned. 2. The next future. 3. This far. 
is uſed for this ume. 4. The laſt paſt. 5. It is often TnITIRERNWAAD. adv, [thither and wardY Towards 
oppoſed to that, 6. When this and thar refpet a that 2 


former ſentence, this relates to the latter, chat to the e would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherward | 
former member. See Tyose. 7. Sometimes it is op- Approach, albe his drowſy den were next. Spenſer. 
poſed to the orher. = FEI, | Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Florence: 
: (1.) Bardolph and Nim had more valour than this, yet they We met him thitherward, for thence we came. Shakeſp. 
were both hang d; and ſo would this be, if he durſt ſteal. By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 
| | | Shakeſjeare. As thitherward endeavouring. Mzlton's Par. Loft. 
Come a little nearer this way. Shateſp The fooliſh beaſts went to the hon's den, leaving very ly 
Within his three mile may you ſee it comin . " footſteps of their journey thitheracard, but not the the of 
I ſay 2 moving grove. : F eſp. Macbeth. their return. = apr L Eftrange. 
Mult I endure all this?  —Slakeſþ. Fulius Ceſar. A waft of Gnifes on » fow'ry hy _ 
This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our toil. Gen. v. 29. They ſaw, and thritherward they bent their way, Drydey. 
This is not the place for a large reduction. Hale. Tno. adv. Bonne, Saxon-] 1. Then. Spenſer. 2. The" 
| There is a very great inequality among men as to their inter- contracted for though. | 
nal endowments, and their external conditions, in this life. To THOLE. v. n. To wait awhile. f Ainſ. 


"oy Calamy's Sermons. Tronxs. . WW 1 „Sa 1 48 p, fy; 5 
(2+) Let not the Lord be an „and I will ſpeak yet but chi- of — [Spang ons xon.] rap, or ſtring 


once: peradventure ten ſhall be found there. Gen. xviii. 32. The Tuſcan kin 
(3-) By this the veſſel half her courſe had run. Dryden. Laid by the lance, and took him — the ſling; 

(4. I have not wept this forty years; but now Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. Dryden. The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's Zu. 
5.) As when two winds with rival force contend, | The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of ſo many large rhongs - 
This way and that, the way'ring fails they bend, about the hand, without any lead at the end. Addiſon. 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, | 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel throw. Pope. And nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thongs for ſhields provide. 


ing as the ſmall parts of matter are connected tage- Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
ther after £25 or that determinate manner, a body of this or Tygr,'cicx. adj. [from thorax.) Belonging to the breaſt. 


that denomination is produced. Boyle. | 0 * | * | 
.. or that young heir? ar not. of Tin theres Le1 Relating tothe et" 
1 : . | | war © . adj. , Lat. g to the bed. 
his riches and his lewdnefſes talk'd of together? South. v4 | 
=: i The puniſhment of adultery, according to the Roman law, 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, eee hu a aint f : 7 
and fo as n cond Dryden. was ſometimes e by a cboral ſeparation. | Aylife. . 
(6.) Their judgment in this we. may wot, and in that we T HORN. ». /. {rhaurns, Gothick ; Bonn, Saxon; doorne, 
need not follow... Ben] | Hooker, Dutch.]: 1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. 2. A priekle 
222288 on — which the author had to write growing on the thorn buſh. . 3. Any thing trouble- 
his, or to delign the other, before you arraign him. Dvfgen. ſome. | | 
With endleſs pain this man perſues | (1.) Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. Gen. iii. 18. 
What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe: | The moſt upright is ſharper than a thorn hedge, Mic. vii. 
Hank Coney Ray ops 1 wo 2 (2.) Flowers of all hue, and without rn the — 
t never 3 reer — „ | © | 14401. 
Tars TE. . , [viptel, Saxon; . diefe/, Dutch ; carduus, . (3.) The guilt of empire; all its 2 and cares 
Latin.} A prickly weed growing in corn fields. Be only mine. Southerw's Sfartan Dame. 
The leaves of the * alternately on the — Tao N APPLE. 2. ＋ A Mortimer. 
and are prickly 3 andthe h for the moſt part, ſquamoſe. HORN BACK. . J. [rata clavata, Lat.] A ſea fiſh. 
and prickly. | Miller. The thornback, when dried, taſtes of ſal ammoniac. 4rbuth. 


3 +; 8 me — Tuo AN BUr. 2. /. [rhombus aculeatus, Lat.] A fort of ſca- 
A rock. my pillow, and green moſs my bed. Harte. fiſh, Ainſ. which he diſtinguiſhes from thornback. A 
Hateful docks,- rough — 1 kec A burs. Shakeſp. . birt or turbot. | | 
Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and lay it to your heart. Tyg'/ggy. adj. [from orn.] 1. Full of thorns; ſpiny; 
hers tho 1 3 Sbaleſp. rough ;.prickly. 2. Pricking ; vexatious. 3. Diffcult, 

| n . erplexing. 4 
„ ay Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 


Tough thiſtles chbak d the fields, and kill'd the corn, © ro ee, © ah Met 1 
. weeds was born. @ Dryden... Fo ne oyerbails glare with fre, e 
„We graſs will kill ebjfles, Mortimer's Haſs. His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood ; = 
Twmi'sTLE, golden. w- /. Aplant ff Miller... His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears... Dryden. 
 Trm1'sTLy. ad. from thifile.] Overgrown with thiſtles. The wiſer madmen did for virtue toil Fe 
Wide o'er the. th lawn as ſwells the breeze, A thorny, or at beſt a barren ſoil. Dryden. 
A Whitening ſhower of vegetable down OY They on the bleaky to | 
Amuſive floats. Thomſon's Summer. Of rugged hills, the horny b crop. Dryden. 
- Tur'Tues. adv. I diden, Saxon.] 1. To that place: it is (2. No diſlike againſt the perſon . 
oppoſed to hither. 2: To that end; to that point. Of our good queen, but the ſharp chorny yo | 
(.) We're coming hither. . Shatepd. . Of my alledged reaſons drive this forward.  Shakeſp. 
The gods when they deſcended hither, Stiff oppoſition, and perplex'd debate, | | 
rom heav'n did always chuſe their way; And thorny care, and rank and ſtinging hate. Young, 
And therefore we may boldly fay, . * _ (3-) By how many zhorny and hard ways they are come 
That tis the way — Boy | Cowley, thereunto, by how many civi broils. Fexſer on Ireland. 


T H O 


Tuo xo. prepeſ. [the word through extended. into two 
{yllables.] 1. By way of making paſſage or penetration. 
2. By means of. 
2.) Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 
With all through faith. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Tuono adj. [The adjeQtive is I written ho- 
rough, the prepoſition commonly through.] 1. Complete; 
full ; perfet. 2. Paſling through. 
(1. ) The Irith — 1 in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, ſhould be cut off Spenſer. 
He did not defire a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform ſome, whom he reſolved never more to truſt. Clarendon. 
A. thorough tranſlator muſt be a thorough poet. Dryden. 
A thorough practice of ſubjecting ourſelves to the wants of 
others, would extinguiſh in us =. Swift. 
Now, can I call a general — and a thorough neglect 
of all religious improvements, a frailty or imperfe&tion, when 
it was as . — oa 


and dili 
et 25 three fdes be a double houſe, withour bormgh 


2 
lights on che ſides. 
Tro'xouUGarant. 2. /f [thorough and fare.] 1. A pa. 
ſage 2 ; a paſſage without any ſtop or let. 2. 
Power o £ pulling. 
(1.) Th' Hyrcanian deſerts are as thoroughfares now 
For priaces to come view fair Portia. Shakeſp. 
His is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare for ſteel, if it be not hurt. Shakeſ}. 
"The unge teful perſon is a monſter, which is all throat and 
belly ; a kind of f ugbfare;-or common ſhore for the good 
things of the world to paſs into. South, 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iſſaing forth, or ent'ring in; 
A. thoroughfare of news ; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies. Dryden. 
Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 


of e eaſy thoroughfare, Milton: Par. Left. 
Tro'xoucuLy. adv, [from - © ves oh 8 ; 4 
Look into this buſineſs thoroughly Shake 


We can never be grieved for their Series who are eboroughly 
wicked, and have thereby juſtly called their calamities on them- 
ſelves, Dryden's Du Freſnoy 

One would think, that every member of the 3 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of their party, had 
thoroughly ſifted and examined them. Addiſon. 

They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as thoroughly as if 
they had never made them. Atterbury. 

Tnolsovens rp. ad. [thorough and ed.] Finiſhed in 
principles; thoroughpaced: commonly, finiſhed in ill. 
Our ' thorowghſped republick of Whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeſſors, are moſt highly 
uſeful to princes. - Swift. 
Trot ouGHeA'CED. adj. [ehoroug h and pace.] Perfect in 
what is undertaken ; complete ; thoroughſped. Gene- 
rall in a bad ſenſe. 
en it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, the ableſt of 
thoſe who were reckoned the moſt ſtanch and thormphpaced 
Whigs fell off at the firſt mention of it. 


TrnozoucnsT1'Ten: au. {thorough and fitch. ] 5 — 


L*Eftrange. | 


lete full A low word. 
bx Deus Hd NO WY 


'Txorr. n. .. Thorp, threp, threp, trep, trop, are all from 


the Saxon Bon p, wives ſignifies a village. Gibſon's Camden. 
Tnos k. frozoun. 1. The plural of that. 2. Thoſe refers 
to the former, theſo to the latter noun. - 
. .) Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give hem all breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood — 22 Sbatleſp. 
Sure there are which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may: ſuppoſe 
Thoſe made not poet, but the poets h , m. * Denham. 
The fibres of (hes . act as * of others, Cbeyne. 


\ 


T- H 


nz ** are true, 
Aly blow, th 
— luke to LN at 3 | 
But and tears have ſexes too. Cooley. 
Tnov. . / [vu, Saxon ; au, Dutch; in the oblique caſes 
ſingular thee, de. Saxon; in the plural he, e, Saxon ; in 

the oblique caſes plural you, eoy, Saxon. You is now com- 
monly uſed for the nominative plural.] 1. The {:cond 
pronoun perſonal. 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or 
very ſolemn language. When we ſpeak to equals or fu- 


periors, we fay you; but in folemn language, and in 
addreſſes of worthip, we ſay thou. 


(Familiar. ] 72 
Here's to thee, Dick. Convley. 
[Solemn. ] 
For in dreadful whirls we hung 
2 r 
I know| then wert not flow to hear, . 
Nor im t to ſave. Addiſon, 


(1.) Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come let me ciutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 

To —_—_ fight? | Shakeſp. Macheth. 
I am as like to call thee ſo again, | | | 


To ſpit on thee again, to ſſ thee too, 
IF thaw wile lend th E not 
As w thy fiend, 


Shakeſp. Merch. mier 
Thor, if there be a tba in this baſe town, | 


Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown ; 
Who at enormous villainy tarns FEY 


And ſteers againſt it with a full 
from 2b. To * with famili 


To Trov. v. «(From 
Taunt him wi the lence of ink; if how thaw him 
| Male care. 


thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. 


TroucH. conjunction. ¶ dea p, Sixon } Yhanb, Gothick.] 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although. 2. 4 Tawoucs. 
As if; like as if. 3. It is uſed in the 4 — 
in familiar language: however; yet. 

(1.) Not that I affirm, though ſo. it ſeem. - 
The ſound of love makes your ſoft heart afraid, 
And guard itſelf, though but a child invade. 
I can defire to thoſe things that God has 
for thoſe that love him, though be ſuch as eye hath not 


ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. Locke. 


AE to univer- 
OLE RATES Watts's 
_ (2+) In the vine were three branches; and 6 wag. 6 


Waller. 


h 
(3-) You mall not quit Cydarid for me: : 
2 though to treat 7 in this 1 
to r my in ff Dryden. 
. _ 
It gives my ſword an edge. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Tranny: Toms 2 and part CAS. of think. 
told him what I thought. SS Shatefp. Othello. | 
Are my friends embark'd'? | 7 
Can any x thing be thug of for their ſervice ? 3 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addi 2 


No other tax could have been thought of, upon whic 
much money would have been immediately advanced. Abs. | 
Tuovganr. =. / [from the preterite of to think] 1. The 
operation of the mind; the act of thinking. 2. Idea; 
image formed in the mind. 3. Sentiment; fancy; ima- 
7.20 conceit. 4. Reflection; particular conſideration. 
Conception ; preconceived notion. inion; 
ag 7. Meditation 3 ſerious conſideration. 8. 
Deſign; purpoſe. 9. Silent contemplaticn- 10. Solici- 
tude ; care; concern. 11. Expectation. 12. A ſmall 


degree; a ſmall quantity. — — term, but is 
uſed by = writers. ö 


on Medals. 


he. 


| that is ready to is as a lamp def iſed in the 
— 8 1 God, K. 5. 
communicated their thoughts on this ſubje&t 
RD rr Dryden. 
f And h Bethel ** 2 17 his thought, 
5 in 
%% Pas of all other? the Soft dare 
from want of ſenſe or want off 


| e 
not | . 


Pate. 


Roſcommon. 
Ager of peace, 
| , Xxix. 11. 


Milton. 


%. 


" | Shakeſp. 


return leſt he leave caring the aſſes, and 
ds 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 


guiſn before his buſineſs came to an end. Bacon Henry VII. 
Adam took no 1 eating his fill. ſilton. 

the hourly chought. Shakeſp. Ki PEERS 

was a thought longer than the TID 


„the law of a 
at the leaſt half a thought the better, 
a globe of cork, 2 

cork, cut de- 
„ . 


cork be a thought too light to fink under the ſurface, the 


ma „ a ba N ve * 
| zed me, an now totter 

N. G E 85 et. 
Tuo' UGHTFUL. adj. [thought and full.) 1. Contempla- 
tive ; full of reflection: full of „ 2. Atten- 
tive; careful. 3. Promoting meditation; favourable to 


Or Anxious : 40 bis gheful mind, 
e he mus 7 vi mi 
A _—_ ——— 1 
182 þ eng! gain, Ve- 
Ce n meditation 18 ys FO 


. 3. War, horrid war, thoughtſul walks invades, 
- 2 now glers in he mule r 
pomp, and melancholy ſtate, 
judgment-ſeat ; 
| . and ods md om, 
And nne, and tormentin 


9 — ULLY. adv 


. *. . {from -  thougheful.] 


meditation 2. A 3 folicuude, 


5. Deep 


(z.) While the — their due tenfion and 


1 g ee 


A. 


well SOIT 
adj. [from 


Tous NDTH. 


Dryden. THRALL. x. J. [%nz!, Saxon.] 


Pope. 


. (from thagkfut] With * 
lelicicude. - . 


1. N gay; 


apprehenſion, diſſipated. 2. Negligent 2 id; dull. 
— may be ſo ) It is Fakes cal ; Eee hairs 
it appear unhandſome. Dryden. n fon ogy Eo wp Fae eking s of Site. 
- op Rogers. 


RSR ly fabrick fills the eye, 

. a! ſeems deſign'd for thoughtleſt majeſty : 
* — oaks that ſhade the 
And ſpread in ſolemn ſtate ſupinely r 


Dryden. 
Toxins Aly; Kegidl) adv. — — 


In — 1 urries thoug btleſsly they live, 


At ſubſtance oft unmov'd, for ſhadows Garth. 


grieve. 
— Trno'ucnrtLEessNess. #. , [from thb. Want of 


thought ; abſence of thought. 


Tnoluvgursicx. adj. [thought and fick.] Oy with 


ion. | 
_—_ pn doth glow 
» as gainſt the doom 


With triſtful vi 


Is thoughtfick at Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Tro'usanD. adj. or . 2 [Sure nd, Sax. duy/end, 2 | 


1. The number of ten hundred. 2. nn 
great number. | 
(1.) About three thouſand years ago, of the 


—_ be e greater than at this — Bacon. 

an Tee the thouſand times more fair 

| She "An 'd, when ſhe preſented was to __ Spenſer. 
For harbour at a f doors they knock d, 

Dryden. 


Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. 
Search the herald's roll, | 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous — 

Drawn from . off 21 = . tree, EDD 

And thou, a thouſand 4 ong degree. . 

Though he regulates himſelf by — he finds a thouſand 
occaſions for generoſity and compaſſion. Addiſon, Spefator. 
| How many thouſands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
publick, whom God nor men e eee judgment. 


Watts. 
as. Thom | thauſand.]) The hundredth 
ten times told ; the ordinal of a thouſand : proverbially, 
va numerous. 

e that will divide a minute into a rhouſand p. and 
break e part in the affairs of love, it 
may be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o th' ſhoulder, 
but I'll warrant him heart whole.  Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate 

Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait: 

More time ſpend, in greater toils engage, 

Their volumes ſwell Av, prong the thouſandth page. 3 

The French hugonots are many thouſand witneſſes to the 
contrary; and I wth they — the thouſandth of the 
good treatment they have received. Swifts Miſcel. 


TarowL. . J. A piece of timber by which cars are kept 


in their places when rowing. Ainſ. ; 
1. A flave; one who is 
in the power of another. Not much in uſe. 2. Bon- 
dage ; ſtate of ſlavery or confinement. 


(1,) No thralls like them that inward bondage have. 


Sidney. 

But Gth ſhe will the conqueſt challenge need, 25 
Let her accept me as = faithful thra/l. | Spenſer. 
Look — . 3 tbr all. Shakeſpeare 


That were the 7 4 frink, and thralls of fleep. Shaleſp. 
I know I'm one of Nature's little kings ; 


Yet to the leaſt and vileſt things am thrall. Davies. 
That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ire, 
Or do him mightier ſervice, as his thralls 
Miltan. 


By right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. 
thts 4. 29 | 


(2.) — 
And firſt brought forth Ulyſles, bed, 


2; _ furniſht it; he till in thrall 

u 1 6 
And laid about him, till his noſe 

From ebrall of ring and cord broke looſe. Hudibrat. 


To THRALL. v. a. Spenſer. [from the noun.] To en- 

fave ; to bring into the power of another. Out of uſe. 
Let me be a ſlave t a the maid, 

HG on IO thralld my wounded eye. Shakeſp. 


wy 4 gh x and may corrode 
Tie e i . 


ſpider with a toad. 
'For fo ill DES 3 A tame ill, 
And make her do much hes wah. Donne. 
The author of nature is ot thralld to the laws of nature. 
Drummond. 
Tnxa'tpom. »./. [from thrall.] Slavery; ſervitude. 
How for tne 1 ullaler ts thax 24 the fats of Se tained þ and 


PR 


Sidncy. 
= frore with fobe, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
— Why, fo he duth, when he delbrirs 
From this earth's cbraldom to the joys of heav'n. Shakeſp 


This country, in a great 
hr alls e 
He ſhall rule, and ſhe in thraldom live. Dry 
They tell us we are all born ſlaves; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, nr 
part with the other. | Locke. 
Tara'epLe. . / The windpipe of any ankua). They 
7 retain it in the Scottiſh dialect; we foy rather three 
 _= 
To Tarzan. v. 4. 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. This is writ- 
ten variouſly thraſh or threfb, but tbraſb is agreeable to 


etymology. 2. To beat ; to drub. 
Nr then after burn the ſtraw. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
SGideon threſbed wheat to hide it. 


ate, groaneth under 


wu Jug. viu. 22. 
Here be oxen for burnt ſacrifice, 1 


„ 8 PAR 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 

In grain 

And thraſh it =_ and winnow it 4, * Yo Dryden. 
This is to the ends of bones from an inca- 

leſcevicy, hard bodies would _ 


they being 
ſwift motion ; ſuch as that of — 
Out ö ir 7 . 


ing, get what ſeed you can. 
2.) Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs; ow art here but to thraſh 
Trojans, and thou art and fold amon thoſe of any wi 
like a Barbarian flave. Shakeſp. Trial. and —— 
To TyrxasH. v. =. To labour; to drudge. | 
I rather wou'd be Mevius, treib for rhimes 
Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal o the times, 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 
Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 


Taxa'sne x. u. /. [from thraſb.] One who thraſhes corn- 


4 Our ſoldiers, like a lazy thraſber with a flail, 
Fell down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 5 Baleſp. 
Not barely the plowman's pains, the reaper's nad threſber's 


toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the bread we 
ead: the r 


4 be charged. Locle. 
Tunzäninerloes. n, 4. an area on which corn is 
mm he bied k threfbi foor prepare, | 

n vain t inds the t 
And exerciſe their flails in — teeny 1 f e 
Delve of convenient depth your threfding floor 1 
Wich temper'd clay, then fil and face it o'er. Dran. 
1 


97 Boaſtful; 
s humour 1s lofty bs Gi diſcourſe peremptory 


behaviour vain, ridiculous, and Ta 


W f. 


[Sanrcan, Saxon; derſchen, Dutch.} 


of: [from Tbraſo, a boaſter in | old come- To TureaAT. 


TEE 
Turave. v. . „ Saxon.] 1. A herd; (a TI 
Out of uſe. 2. The number of two desen. 3 


not how derived. 
„ Saxon; draed, Dutch 1. A 


THREAD. =. / 
ſmall line; a ewiſt ; the rudiment of cloath. 2. 


* * . in 2 courſe z uniform tenour. 
n 
cord and vile _ Shakeſp. 
ry de Lim moolpr po looked on ſingle ſeem 
devoid of redneſs, yet when numbers of theſe threads are 
brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 
need urg d me, never ſo, _ 
He not receive a thread, but naked go. Chaymas. 
He who fat at a table but with a ſword g over his head 
by one ſingle thread or hair, furely had to check his 
te South, 


art of is he (kill of cutting to a thread, be- 
twixt flattery and ill- manners Tree. 
(2.) The and of the fancy doth not al- 


regularly follow the ſame even thread of diſcourſe, but 
pon ſome other thing that hath relation to it. Burner. 


Aries upo 


The gout a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, makes it ſo 
hard to cure; OE Oe CE 
as of hn nas RAR Arbutbnot. 


Truxz'aDBarns. adj. [thread and bare. ] 1. Deprived of 
the nap ; wore to the naked threads. 2. Worn out ; 


trite. 
(1.) Threadbare coat, and codbled ſhoes he ware. 


S; 
The clothier means to dreſs te commonwealth, a: 
new nap upon it: ſo he had need; for tis ebreadbare. Shak. 

ill any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks are torn ? 

k 8 

He walk d the ſtreets, and wore 2 threadbare cloak ; 
He din'd and fi n 
A Thracian 


ha ve the porter's plnce what. 
Sworn to threadbare N 


| and with * 
His maſter's preſence, nay, . d. 


L 


"Bart. 
f = 

. 
9 _ 


A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
a . and 2 fortone-mithr: Shae. 


- Mw nels. Fd oats rank es, Bude 
— quotations, not handling their t 
If he underſtood trade, he would not have mentioned in 
 threadbare and exploded project. Chilla on Trade, 
To Tyxtap. v. 4. [from the noun.} 1. To 8 
with a thread. 2. To paſs through; to pier 


The largeſt crooked needle, with Abe of the fe. 
of that I have Bed it with in taking up the | 


_— of 3 S 2. 
2 Thus out ſeaſon threading 
0 8 Sbaleſp. 
| young to th' war, | Y SF... | 
 Ev'n when the nave of t ſtate was touch d. 
They would not thread the | Shakeſp. Cyrialanus 
" Tarz'apen. a. from thread} ge of # * 
2 | — [ eaden 
Borne with th' inviſible Lay wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea. * 


To TuR EAT. v. a. A country word — to. argue 


much or contend. . Ainſ. 
Tartar. 2. f. [from the verb.] Menace ; denunciation 
ill TH TW 1351 82 
5 s e Caſſius in your threat! Sbaleſp. 
— . — Rigs. un 
— Do not believe 80 nale 


To Tuns Ar EN. 


* 
. * 
f . 
* 


eral menace; to denounce evil: 2. To menace 3 to 


akeſp. 4 by ſhewing or denouncing evil. 


* 


THR | " THR 
| bas diaz before the thing threatened, if a noun z „ if « Taxe'erence. u. , [three and pence.] N 


a _ 3- To menace by action. valued at thrice a penny. 
1.) to be wiſh'd — A threefence bow'd would hire me, 
Tr Trans, which no worſe than this can bring. Old as I am, to queen it. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Milton, Laying a cauſtick, I made an eſcar the compaſs of a three- 
(2: 2.) What threar you me with telling of the k ? pence, and gave vent to the matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ek him and ſpare ' ,, , Shakeſp. Richard III. TuAZ“TZTZNNv. adj. [eriobolaris, Lat.] Vulgar ; mean. 
That it read no = farther rich ebreares them that they TBAZ“Z FILE. x. {- [three and pile.) An old 'f ood 
ſpeak hen rth to no man in this name. A,, iv. 18. ( p * 
be void profound | bs gre br 
Wide gaping, and with utter loſs of being 5 reads Sava: wore f eepule, but am out of ſervice. 
eatens him. Milton. Shakeſpeare. 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair, Taregegei'LeD. adj. Set with a thick pile; in another 
That Cer deferv'd a watchful fpirit's care. Pope. place i it 22 to mean piled one on another. 
(3.0 Void of fear, 3 Thou art velvet; thou'rt a rhreepil d piece: I had as 
He — with his long protended ſpear. Mi lief be Engl ke kerſey, as be pil'd as thou art. Shakeſp. 
The noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, Three il d hyperboles ; ſpruce affectation. Mateſp. 


When rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. Dryden. TRE EScOo AE. adj. [three and ſcore.] Thrice twenty; 


Tust“ ATENER- #. /. [from threaten.] Menacer z one ſixty. 


that threatens. | Threeſcore and ten I can remember well. Sbaleſp. 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire ; Their lives before the flood were abbreviated after, and con- 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow _ tracted unto hundreds and thregſcores. Brown, 
Of bragging horrour. Shakeſp. King Fohn. By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food; 
—— — The fruit, it gives you life | Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the blood : 
To knowledge by the threat ner. Milton's Par. Loft. But we their fons, a pamper'd race of men, 
TuRE 'ATENING. . / [from threaten.) A menace; a de- Are dwindI'd down to threeſcore years and ten. Dryden. 
nunciation of evil. | Trareno'py. 2. . [Nena is.] A ſong of lamentation. 
ZEneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, Trurg'sneR. =. /. [properly thra/ber. . 
And thus to Lauſus, loud with friendly — ery 'd. Here too the thre/ber brandiſning his flail, 
| PE 's Virgil. Beſpeaks a maſter, | Dodlley. 
| How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that us interceded Tyrz'snuinc. See To TurASH, 
with God for his ſervants, to uſe any unkind threatnings to- The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, 
| wards them, to damn and curſe them as dogs and ſcoundrels, Tf on the threſbing floor his ſheaves prove chaff, Miltax. 
and treat them only as the dregs of the creation. law. Gideon was taken from threſhiag, as well as Cincinnatug 
Tu RE'ATENINGLY. adv. [from threaten.] With menace ; from the plough, to command armies. Locke on Education, 
in a threatening manner. THrxe'smoLD. 3. . [Spexcpald, Saxon.] The ground or 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, ſtep under the door; entrance; gate; door. 
: "wp I ſpeak, too threat" ningly replies. Shateſd. P Fair marching forth in — wiſe, : | 
Tunsarrur. . [{brear as full.] Full of threats; * at the rhreſbola met ſhe well did enterprize. Spenſer. 
3 INES A. 
Like as a warlike bri ide oreto t danger within, Shakeſp. 
To fight, ere — Not better | 


The engines which in them ſad death do hide, Spenſer. Than ſtill at hell's dark threſbold t' have fat watch, 


| Unnam'd, undreaded, and thy ſelf half ftary'd ? Milton. 
Taran. ad. [Sic, Saxon ; 4&5, Dutch; i, Welſh and „derer ſtarry tbreſbold of Jove's court 


Erſe ; tres, Lat.] 1. Two and one. 2. Proverbially a 1 
{mall number. of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd 


(.) Prove this a proſp'rous day, the chree-nook'd world 3 3 
PA DAY Ant. and Cleopatra. "Tee fg E 1 — n 
r eee Dp 

Great Atreus ſons 1 ides fixt above, HREW, preterite of row. 

With three- ag d Neſtor. ya Creech's Manilius, A broken rock the _ of 2 threw : 

Jove hurls the three-fork'd thunder from above. Addiſon. Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, 

Theſe three and three with ozier bands we ty'd. Pope. Burſt the ＋ nerves, and _ d the ſolid bone. Pope. 

Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, TOOE: La [from 2hree.] 1. Three times. 2. A word 

And dragg'd the nbree- mouth d upper day. Pee. © amplification. | 
A ſtrait needle, n A Ve, pit, (r.) Thrice he aſſay d it from his _ to draw, 
_ uſeful in ſewing up dead bodies. And thrice in vain to draw it did aff | 

(2. ) Away, thou three-inch'd fool ; 1 am no WT It booted nought to think, to ew of his prey. Spenler, 

Shakeſpeare. La e rice within this . FO 8 | 
A baſe, proud, halo beggarly, three-ſuited, filthy, worſt- I faw own ; thrice up again an ghting. Shakeſp, 
ed Rocking knave. ws N Shaheſp. Kine Lear. Thrice * be knock 4. by _ 2 howl, 7 
Sneo repeat- And into frowns his wra ore row Convley. 
bo + rok». of Ars bead, Saxon. } | Thrice _ 4. noble lord, let 5 4 of you Water = 
- t 
A threefold cord is not eaſily broken. FEcclaſ. iv. 12. 8 3 1 


By a threefold juſtice the world hath been governed from the That under In walls before theie parents dy'd. Dryden. 


. * 4. juſtice — children, in _—_— ==” 7. TunrD. v. 4. this is corrupted from read; in French 


.— was called — piety: again, by a juſtice divine, exfiler.] To ſlide through a narrow paſſage. 


drawn from the laws of God; and the obedience was called Some thrid the mazy xinglets of her hair, 
conſcience : and laſtly, by a juſtice civil, begotten F pendents of her ear. Pope. 
former; and the obedience to this we call duty. Raleigh. Tunit r. 2. /. [from thrive.] 1. Profit ;, gain; riches 


A "threefeld off ring to his altar bring, gotten ; ſtate of proſpering. * fruguliry 3 
A. bull, a ram, a boar, Pope's Odyſſey. _ — 3. A plant. | 


;4 ai 


EF I 2 — 2 TY . —. 
e * ** * 
* 1 A won it. + * 
— 
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(59) 


10 came out with all his clowns, 

es, 

ebrift, e 
7 


You ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer's :hreft. 
— Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould 2 Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
o; let the candied to a pomp, 
And crook the p ape of the * 
Where thrift 4.2 ollow fawning err 
(2.) The reſt unable to 4. any longer, . to fall 
Cs prove very good hufbands. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely tg there grow 
many future inconveniencies and continual ch ar 
and re-edifying fuch iĩmper fect flight-built veſſels. Raleiyb. 
Thus Heaven, though all-ſufficient, ſhows a thrift 
In his ceconomy, and: bounds his gift. 
TRI TIL. adv. [from thrifty. ] Frugally ; ; parſimo- 
niouf] | 
8 after fourſcore went to his country-houſe to live 
thriftily, and fave up money to ſpend at London. Swift. 


TREE FTINESS. n. /. [from thrifty.] Frugality ; huſban- 
r 
y- * 


Shakeſp. 


If any other place 
Which aſks 1 but thriſtineſi to ſave. 


Some are cenſured for 


Spenſer. 
their own, whom tenderneſs 
A 


how to get honeſtly teacheth nd diſcreetly ; whereas ſuch 
need no great thriftineſs in preſerving their own, who affume 
mere liberty in ni from: others. Wotton. 


Tar1'rTiess. adj. [from thrift. ] Profuſe ; extravagant. 
They in idle pomp and wanton play 


Conſumed had their goods and thriftleſs hours, 


And thrown themſelves into theſe heavy ſtowers. Spenſer. 
He ſhall ſpend mine honour with his | 
As thrifileſs ſons their ſcraping fathers gold. Shakeſp. 


Tur rv. 4%. [from thrife.] 1. Frugal ; ſparing ; not 


2. Well-buſbanded. 
(1.) Though ſome men do, as do they 
Let thriſiy do, as do they ſhould. 
Nature never lends 
Te ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddeſs ſhe 2 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Thanks and uſe. 
Leſt he ſhould negle& his ſtudies 
Like a young heir, the rhriſty goddeſs, 
For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil d, 
1 uſe him like a younger child. 
am 


de hath not been thriſty; but wonder he has no more diſcretion. 


(2.) I bave five hundred cs, 
The thrifty hire I fav'd under your father. 


proſuſe; not laviſh. 


Swift. 


Swift. | 


Shale. 


To Taxi. V. a. lvynlian, da ron; drills, Swediſh. ] To 


' Pierce; to bore ; to penetrate ; to drill. 
The cruel word her tender heart ſo thrill'd, 
That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ftormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd 
With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain. 
| He pierced through his chaffed cheſt 
With ebrilli:g point of deadly iron brand, 
| lane d his lordly heart. 
| ſervant that he bred, thrill d with remorſe, 
"I pos d againft the ag; 'bending his ſword oy 
| 22 his er. 8 Shateſp. King Lear. 
Nature, that heard fuch ſound, EE 
Beneath the hollow round - © 
Of Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almoſt won, 


To think her part was dong, Milton. 


4". To THRIVE. ». n. 


Tuſſer. 
Shakeſpeare. 


glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, of which 


 Sfenſer. | 


Spenſer. 


THR 


He fach cart To T E's. T 
and ſo furniſhed, as I thought with . 0 TaxiLL. v. a. 1. To have the quality of piercing. 


2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp ſound. 3. 
d a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 4. To paſs with 2 


tion. 
e t his chrillant ſpear again d, 
in hie braſs. — to emboſs. * Spenſer. 
Wih has one „ 
Headed with ire and vengeable deſſ Spenſer. 
(2.) The piteous mai 8 ped 
Does throw out chrilling 1 ſhrieks, and ſhrieking cries. 
(3. — To ſeek ſweet out, 7 , 
In — _ priſons; and to thrill and 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, | 
Thinking his voice an armed 13 Sh 
Art thou not horribly afraid ? th not thy blood 7: 
it? 


eſſ care. 
Shakeſp. a 
eſp. H 
(4.) A faint cold fear thrills through my — Ao 
Shakeſp. 


That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. 
_— & Go 
Ran through each nerve, and chrill*d in ev'ry vein. Addiſon. 
pret. ve, and ſometimes leſs pro- 
perly thrived. part. thriven. [Of this word there is found 
atisfactory etymology : in the northern diale& they 
9 thradden, to make grow ; perhaps throve was the ori- 
ginal word, from threa, Iſlandick, 10 — To proſ- 
per ; to grow rich; to advance in any thing deſired. 


The better thou thrivef, the gladder am J. Tuſſer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 45 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us. Sbaleſp. 
It grew * buſhes, where commonly plants, do not 
thrive. ; + Bacon's Nat. Rift. 
— ey by vices thrive, 5 
Sail on ſmooth mth at their port arrive. Sandys. 
O O fon! why lit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat 1 
For us, his offspring dear? Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thoſe who: have refolved upon the chriging 6 ſort. of piety, 
W * ark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 
ſhepherd not only turns his 3 
* 5 but with nn 3 MT the thriving 
of every one. Decay of Piety. 
Growth is cf the very nature « nature of fome thi pgs: to be and to 
thrive is all one with and they 4 no middle ſeaſon 
between their ſpring and their fall. Sour b. 
Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, Fe 
To ſee the rebel zhrive, the loyal eroſt. Dy den. 


Seldom a thriving man turns his land no gn to ae 
the greater advantage. | 1 71, 5 
| The thriven calves in meads this food eee 

And render their Fveet fouls before _ png 4 


Du s Virgil, 
A bete hojs——but I have wane. | ti 
On air the poor camelions thriue, 
Deny'd even that my love can live. b 85 
7 fock_5 cvs; Wot dons Years off tim 
that have thriven an proſpered er Sorkently from their in- 

n own to this Mtterbury's Sermons. 

In the fat age of e 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv d with la increaſe. 

Pope s Efſay en Criticiſm. 
— and humility is the wa to thrive" in the riches of 
un 


g, as well as in 22 "# Logich. 
Perſonal pride, and affeRation, a deli uty, and 


| faniineſs of finery, are tempers that muſt this & all religion 
in the ſoul, or be themſelves. killed by it z they can no more 
thrive together, than health and ſickneſd. Law. 
Tauxr'ven. 1. . {from ehiive ] One that proſpers ; one 
that ows rich. 
He d fo well improved that lie flock his father left, as 
| * was like to prove a rbhriwer in the end. Hayward. 
Truxzi'vincLy. adv. [from thriving.) In a proſpercus 
way. 


Granville, 
charities, 


| T HR 
Tn xo”. contraſted by barbarians from tbroagb. 
What thanks can wretched wes return, 


Who ſcatter'd thro” the world in exile mourn. Dryden. 


Taxoart. n. /. [Snore, dnota, Saxon. ] 1. The _ 


of the neck ; the paiſages of nutriment and breath. 
The main road of any place. 3. To cut the Tier. 
To murder; to kill by violence. 

(1.) The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 


Down thy ill-uttering throar. Shakeſp. 
| _ Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Larifſa's tturals convuls'd his throat ; 
He ſmooth'd his voice to the Bizantine note. Harte. 


2.) Her honour, and her courage try'd, 


0 and intrepid in the very thraat 
Of ſulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomſon. 
(3-) bred up amongſt the Engliſhmen, when they be- 


come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Spenſer. 

A trumpeter that was made priſoner, when the ſoldiers were 
about 70 cut hig throat, ſays, why ſhould you kill a man that 
kills nobody ? L'Eftrange. 
Trro'aTeipe. n. J. [throat and bite. The weaſon ; the 


pi 
Turo'arwort. 5. 4  [ehroat and erf; digitalis.) A 
plant.. 
To TryrOs. wv. . | [from , Mizfew and * , 
formed in imitation of * 1 Skinner; E ps con- 
tracted from throw ub. ] To heave ; » to beat; to riſe 


as the breaſt with 3 or Gen 2. Te beat ; z to 


palpitate.' 
BENT Here may his b n breaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
"My heart throbs to know one th 
Shall Banquo's iſſue ever reign ? ” Shakeſd Macbeth. 
' "Twas the claſh of fwords: my troubled heart 
Is fo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 1 
It thrabs with fear, and akes at every ſound. Addi ſon. 
6 IS, . 9 
* + Lowe to Q father $ JO 
op'd 8 in your "Hiding * Smith. 
orifice "the CO a 8 ax Abi 
. in an apeuriſm, c ed in 
ntuſed fleſh. 22 Lon By Surgery. 


| Tank. . . [from the verb.] Heave; oe ſtroke of 


palpitation. 5 
She figh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt, 
And after many bitter tbr did throw, 


With lips full pale, and fault' ring tongue oppreſt. | Sender. 


1 bl | 
tent a . 

WE hk by "aha 2 Addi for s Cato, 
Ta ROE. 2. þ 1 Indpian, to Juffer, + Saxon. ] The 


pain of travail; the an of bringing children it is 
likewiſe 2 1 th my extreme * ; the fi- 
F Dries. 


eq 1 fer e 
: 5 1 2 
G er br oct and pangs of birth. 


a — * whichs + 
My womb and naive fete 
pregnant now grown | 
= motion ſelt and rueful :broes. F Milton. 
Not knowing 'twas my labour, E complain | 
Of ſudden ſhootings; and of grinding pains, 
: | My'throes come thicker, and my cries — d. 
Reflect on that day, when! earth ſhall be in travail 
with her ſons, and at ane: fruitful brut bring forth all the ge- 


ur of learned and 1 _ and ignoble duſt. 
ey 


Ho ) O man dns mic. of that.moſt bitter three, 
E | 
To eaſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile ftrokes, their _—_ loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, 


ers's Sermons. 


T HR 


That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindneſs to them. 
To Tutor. v. 4. 
The of thine eye and check 


Which throes thee much to yield. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Trront. n. . [! 


bronus, Lat. $g»©-.] 1. A royal ſeaty 
the ſeat of a king, 2. The ſeat of a biſhop. 
(.) Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throze, 
And full of many kings. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Th' eternal father from his throne beheld 3 
Milton. 


Their multitude. 
Stonehenge once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne where kings were crown d. D 
We have now upon the zhrone a king willing and able to 
correct the abuſes of the a Davenant. 
(2.) Biſhops preached on the ſteps of the altar ſtanding, 
having not as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a throne. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
To THRONE. v. @. [from the noun.] To enthrone ; to 
ſet on a royal ſeat. 
They have, as who have not, whom their 
Throx'd and ſet high? 
ee of the father, whether rhron' d 
In the boſom of bliſs and light of light, 
Conceiving or remote from heay'n, enſhrin'd 
In fleſhy tabernacle and human form. Milton. 
He thron'd in glaſs and nam'd it Caroline. x 
Tukox G. n. . [Inanz, Saxon, from Spingan, 10 preſs] 
A crowd; a multitude preſſing againſt each other. 
Let us on heaps up our lives: 
We are enow yet living in the field, 


Shateſp. Timon. 
[from the noun.} To put in agonies. 


a birth, 


ftars 
1098 Shakeſp. 


To {mother up the En wb in our throng. Shakeſp. 
| — thro | 
of thick ſhort ſobs i in thund' ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 
In 2 2 Craſba o. 
s book, the image of his mind, | 
Will make his name not hard to find. 
| 1 wiſh the throng of great and good 
Made it leſs eas underſtood. | at 
With ſtudious t obſery'd ih" illuſtrious throng, 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along; 
Their names, their fates. - Dryden's En. 


To TyHrONG. v. . [from the noun. ] To croud ; ; to come 
in tumultuous multitudes. 
| I have ſeen 
The — throng to ſee him, and the blind 
. To hear him ſpeak. |  Shakeſp. 88 
His mother could not longer bear the agitations of ſo many 
paſſions as thronged gon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my fon. Tatler. 


To TyxrOnG- v. 4. To oppreſs or incommode with crouds 


or tumults. 


. Tl ſay, thou haſt gold: ; 
Thou ih be throng'd too ſhortly... Shakeſp. 

The multitude throng thee and preſs thee. Luke, viii. 45. 
All acceſs was thrang'd, the gates 


Thick ſwarm' d. Milton. 
Tae 8 a. ſ. [Sportle, Saxon. ] The thruſh ; a ſmall 
ſingi 1 
throf le wich his 59 ſo true, 
The wren 238 little quill. Shakeſp. 


The black-bird and throftel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful ſpring. Waltox's Angler. 


1 Twxxo'rTLE. . / [from tbraat.] The windpipe. 
- At 


At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qualify 
the ſound. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Turo'TTLE. v. 4. [from the noun. } To choak ; to 
fuffocate ; to kill by ſtopping the breath. 
J have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
| Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis d accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
As when Antzrus in Iraſſa ſtrove 


Stakeſp. 


T HR 
With Jove's Alcides, and oft foil'd ſtill roſe, 


Recciving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 
Freſh tom his fall and fiercer grapple j join'd, 


Throttled at len _ in th". air, expir d and fell, Milton. 
His throat half throtti d with corrupted phlegm, | 

And breathing through his jaws a belching ſteam, Dryden. 
The throttling quinſey tis my ſtar — R 

And rheumatiſin I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Threttle thyſelf with an ell of ftrong tape, 

For thou haſt not a groat to attone for a rape. Swift. 


THrrove, the preterite of thrive. 
England never throve fo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an increaſe of wealth ſince. Locke. 
Tu ROUGR. he unh, Saxon; door, Dutch; durch, 
German.] 1. From end to end of; along the whole 
maſs, or comp 2. Noting paſſage. 3. By tranſmiſ- 
* 4. By means of; by agency of; in conſequence 
0 
(1.) He hath been fo ſucceſsful with common heads, that he 
hath led their belief through all the works of nature. Brown. 


A ſimplicity ſhines rhrougb all he writes. Dryden. 
Fame of th' aſſerted ſea through Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. Dryden. 
6) TG SS TY... | 
His valiant offspring. den's u. 
The ſame thing happe ahen I removed the prin out of 
the ſun's light, and looking through it upon the ho r by 
the light of the clouds beyond it. Newton. 


ap Through theſe hands this ſcience has * 
lauſe. : Temple . 
aterial things are only þ their ſenſes ; they 
have a real influx on theſe, and all real 1 of material 
things is conveyed EY rough theſe ſenſes. 


Phi. Principles. 
0% The: aeg kee peture nd 


falls, the weak 
Something you ma deſerve of him through me. - wah 
By much — che Wee gh decayeth, and 1 
idleneſs of the hands through. - Eccluf.” x. 
bo Sap par got cu Ep keg ni Pie 
preaching the go ugh infirmity fallen 
8045 rs Error or rough + trk of gold, 
Have flain their brothers, and their country 
To him, to him ds ir N 
Paſſion, and care, and iſh to 
Through him ſoft peace and plenitude o "> 
Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd ſhall flow. Prior. 
Tuxouck. av. r. From one end or ide to the other. 
2. To the end of any thing ; to the ultimate purpoſe ; 
to the final conc]uſiqn, 
(+.) You'd be bo lean, this blaſts of January 


| Would blow . 5. 
y 


Inquire how 
with = and into what 2 ? 
Pointed ſatire runs. him gb and through, 


Oldham. 


To underſtand the mind of him that writ, is ts. reed 'the 


whole Meer — 1 TLocie. 

2. ] Ev a degree light into the 
ran e im, that thou gh it cannot bring him to heaven, 
yet it will carry him fo * that if he follows it faithfully he 


ſhall meet "with another light, which ſhall carry, him quite 
South. 


' through. 
Trro/UGnBkeED. adj. through and hoot, 8 tho- 
rougbbred.] Completely educated ; completely taught. 
A through bred ſoldier all preſent circumſtances and 

all poſſible contingents. f rot | 
TarouGartt'cnTED. aj. [through and Agb. 2 
on both ſides. 5 


That the beſt 
therefore not o 2 on both ends, called 
throngbligbted, but with two or more windows on the ſame 


ſide, are enemies to this art. Watton's Architecture. 
Taxnxo'/ucnLy. adv. [from through. It is commonly writ- 
ten #horoughly, as coming from thorough. ] 1. Complete- 


To Thnxow. preter. threw., part. 


a 
* 

: * 

. $:- #> 4 


ag and throgh . a Ws 1 
Bacos. 


\ — 


placed where are the fenel lights 


1 Hi K 
ly; fully: entirely; wholly. 


2. Without reſerve ; fin- 
_ cerel 
60 The ſight ſo throngbly him diſmay'd, | 
Spenſer, ' 


Thar? nought but death before his eyes he *. 

For then next they were, a0 | 
All tbroughly fatisfied with eat cheare.. Chapman. 
Rice muſt be throughly boiled in reſpect of its hardneſs. 


Bacon. 

No lefs wiſdom than whit made the world can throughly 
underſtand fo vaſt a Tillotfom. 
i ) Though it be ſomewhat fingular for men and 
bly to live up to the principles of their W fin- 
— in this is a ſingular commendation. ulotſon. 


Trzxoucno'ur. prep. [through and aut.] Quite through: 
* pas clean throughout the whole 
us it even * — 
about that diſcipline which is ſo earneſtly urged. 
There followed after the defeat an 4 of * 
forces throughout Ireland. 
O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the univerſe, 
To tell the 3 the fact, and to applaud it. Bex, Jabufon. 
Im how we have behaved ourkives threags- 
yo the c 2 this long war. 
HROUGHO'UT. adv. Everywhere ; in ev tg 
Subdue it, and thy four dominion bold * pat 
Milton, 


2 


| 


Over fiſh of the fea an 8 of je ak 
is youth an 
All of a piece throughout, and all 3 Dryden. 
Tauxoucyrd CE D- 4. ka and Jace] Perfect 
complete. 
1 — ethers, if they be not 
throughpaced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories. © © More. 
pai. cbrotun. v. a. [Sna- 
yan, Saxon.} iz. To fling; to caſt ; to ſend to a diſtant 
place by any projectile force. 2. To toſs; to put with 
any violence or tumult. It alwa ; To 1 the des of 
haſte, force, or negligence. 3. 
haſte. 4. Fo venture * 
put off. 6. To emit in any en 
z To. 5 80 in haſte. 
„A to ſend by * 
diſtance. 11. To repoſe. 
of violence. 13. . Tojms- 1 Lat]. As balls thrown 
in a lathe. Ain 14. To Tuo away. To loſe 3 
ſpend in vain. 15. Toa Tazow, away... To reject. 
To Tu Ro. by. To. rejett ;ito lay afide as of no uſe. g 
Te Tnrow deus. To ſubuert; ta overturn. 1 7 
Tu xo off. To expel. X To 'Fmxew . To 22 75 
to diſcard: as 10 throw off "as te rein 0 
Fu out. To exert; to bri 6 act. 21. 7. 
Txrxxow out, To diſtance; 5 leave behind. 22. To 
Tu sow out. To eject; to'expel. 23. 7 Thxow out. 
To reje& ; to exclude. 24 8. Tuer kg To * 


8. To . 9. 
\ at 2 


10. To make to 
2. To change by any kind 


angrily. 25. To Tuzow, uf 

bring up- 26. This is one 

with great latitude ; but. EN 
figurative, it retains from its. primitive meaning 


tion of haſte or violence. 
* ) Proames threw down upon the Turks fre and ſealding 
IN  Knolles's Hit. of the Turks. 
„ 2 Jam, xvi. 13. 
e . . which make a farthing. 
' : A1 t "gl 14 3 5 XI. 42. 


— 5 2 4 
we away wi | 
SIE: 5 
Arioſto, in his voyage of Abe to the moon, has » fine 
allegory of two ſwans, who, when time had thrown the writ- 


* 


; 6 
: much care the dirt 


| bend not with him but in pra 


The air- barometer, and quadrant, were thrown out 
to thoſe buly ſpirits, tubs and barrels are to a whale, that he 


as 

may let the ſhip fail on while e yo rt 
(2.) To threats the ſtubborn anner oft is hard, 

d in his crimes againſt the ſtorm prepar d; 

the milder beams of mercy play, 

ca and throws his cumb'rous cloak away. Dryden. 

The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is to 
throw in multitudes upon them, and them with 
numbers. Addiſon's State of the War. 

Labour caſts the humours into their channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps an_ Addiſon, Spect᷑ator. 
Make room for merit, 'down the worthleſs and 
depraved of mankind — thoſe —_— ſtations to 
2 


which 


X in a moſt 
romantick confuſion. Berkley to Pope. 
(3-) His majeſty departed to his chamber, and threw himſelf 
his bed, 28 with much paſſion, and abundance of 

ars, the loſs of an excellent ſervant. Clareftdon. 
[At th h of night, | FD 

On the firſt friendly bank he rhrun him down, 
-Or reſts his head a rock till morn. 


_ Shake 


2 . King Lear. 
throws the ename[]'d 


Shakeſpeare. 


A defiance in king Henry's teeth. Shakeſd. Henry IV. 


One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts reading over the ora- 
tion that procured his baniſhment, and feeing his friends admire 
it, aſked them, if they were ſo much aſſected by the bare read- 
| ing, how, much more they would have been alarmed if they had 
OI POPE ²•² ‚¾‚R‚ Tr 


| There is no ned to throw words of contempt on fach a prac- 


tice; the very deſcription of it carries b Watts. 
(7.) Cer his fair limbs a flow'ry i. 59 ER 
And iſfu'd like a to mortal view. Pofe's O 
(.) If the finner ſhall not only wreſtle with this angel, but 
zbrow him too, and win, ſo complete a victory over ;s con- 


that all theſe conſiderations ſhall be 


BE 


terrour into his mind, he is too ſtrong for grace. South. 
pL 3 diſtreſt, an exile unknown, 3 
m Europe, and from Aſia thrown, 
In Libyan deſarts wander thus alone. Dryden's En. 


When ſeamen are h5rowwn upon any unknown coaſt in Ame- 

rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, unleſs they 

e e it marked with the pecking of birds. Addiſon. 

outh ! how can't thou throw him from thee? 

Lacs 1 know'ſt not half the love he bears thee. 

On 1 10205 Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, | 
Even till _—_— | 

An indiftin&t ROY ns LI: Shakeſpeare's Othelk. 

1.) In ras. gm temptation be not buſy to diſpute, but rely 

the concluſion, and ve * upon God, and con- 


ſpected ſuccels, throws us out 


(12.) A new title, or an * unf 
ys our identity.  Addiſox.. 


of ourſelves, and in a manner d 


To throw his language more out of proſe, Homer affects the 


epithets. 3 Pope... 
) He warns 'em to avoid the courts and camps 


= whete dilatory — PL 3 ig et 


With rave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, ey 
To throw MP on fools and knaves. OMway. 
In vain on ſtudy we throw, ' 
Yn <= in — — 
Aman had better throw away his care upon any thing elſe 


chan upon a garden on wet or moiſt ground, Temple, 


without 


Addiſon's Cats. 


all other houſes are beſt 


ey. 


to ſtrike no 


2 Fu To Tune. v. 1. 


Tavlor s holy living. Tu Row. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 


T HR 
and 


time to { | 
t be thrown away on fame and war. Dryden. 
figh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou'd have ſpoke, 
But was too fierce to throw away the time. Dryden, 


| Who prodigally throw their fouls aw 
hed fare, 


repining- 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. Dryden. 
In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the deſign ; if it be vicious 


or unpleaũng, the coſt of colouring i is thrown away upon it. 


Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
The well- -meaning man ſhould rather conſider what opportu- 
nities he has of good to his country, than throw away 
his time in deciding the rights of princes. Addi ſon. 
She threw — her money upon roaring bullies that went 
about the ſtreets.  Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


_(x5.) He that will throw away a book becauſe not 
ilded, is more curious to pleaſe his eye than underſtanding. 


Taylor. 
(16. ! can but ſhew 
Lide one of Juno's diſguiſes ; and, | 
When things ſucceed, * , or let fall. B. Jobaſ. 
He that begins to have any Aoubt of his tenets,. received 


examination, t, in reference to that queſtion, to 
"F 772 2 all 6 8 Loc 
17 u one raſh word, th' tht infirmity of » 

Throw down the merit of my better years : 8 
This the reward of a whole life of ſervice ? Addiſon. 

| (18.) The falts and oils in the animal * * ſoon as they 
putrefy, are thrown off,, os produce mortal pers. Arbuth, 

(19.) *Twould be better | 

Could e him to give you th occaſion, 

And to throw him 9 Dran: Spaniſh Fryar. 

Can there be any reaſon why the houſhold of God alone 
ſhould throw off all that orderly Ons duty, by which. 
Stratt. 
(20.) She throws out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking cries. 


Spenſer. 
The gol in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occaſion to exert 
Their „and rbroæu out into 8 
— which ſhun the day. x 
(23.) When &er did Juba, or did "WY ſhow 
A virtue that has: caſt me at a diſtance, 
And thrown me out in the purſuits of honour ? Addiſon. | 
(22.) The other two whom they had :5rown our, they were 
content ſhould enjoy their exile. Swift. 
(z3.) The oddneſs of the propoſition: taught others to reflect 


Aadiſen. 


2 little; and the bill was thrown out: Swift. 
(24.) Bad: games are thrown. up too ſoon, 
Until they re never to be won. Hudibras. 
Experienced throw up their cards when they know 
the is in the enemy's hand, without unnece vexation 
E aying it out. Aaaiſon's Freehalder.. 
ife we muſt not part with. fooliſhly :: it muſt not be ehrown, 


up in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quarrel. Collier. 

0 5.7 my of the eauſe by che ſubſtances the patient /hrows- 

Arbuthnot.. 

1. To — the act of caſting. 35 

To caſt dice. 3 70 Tuxow abe. To caſt about; to 
try expedients. 

Now unto deſpair I 1 

(7 42. for better e ut n. Spenſer. 

A caſt; the act of 

caſting or throwing. 2. A caſt of dice; ; the manner in 

which the dice fall when they are caſt. 3. The ſpace to 

which any thing is thrown.. 4. Stroke z blow. 5. Ef- 

fort; violent fally. 6. The agony of childbirth: in this 


. - ſenſe it is written ber. See Tuxoe. 


(1. — — The top he tore | 
From off a huge rocke ; and fo right a throw 
Made at our ſhip, that uſt before the-prow 
It overflew and fell. 

He heay'd a ſtone, and riſing to the throw, 
He ſent it in a n at the foe; 


Chapman, 


T 


R 

A tow'r aſſaulted by fo rude a. ſtroke, 

With all its lofty battlements had ſhook. 

2 If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

is the better man, the greater e<row 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
Kae e barn by bs pag 


Shake 


peare. 
err finally, it is like a man's miſſing his caſt when he 
throws dice for his life; his beings his happineſs, and all, is 
1 in the errour of one throw. South. 
1 partieular order of the alphabet to be aſſigned, 

e twenty-four letters caſt at a venture, ſo as to fall in a 

= ; it is many million of millions odds to one againſt any 


fingle ebrow, that the aſſigned order will not be caſt. 
Bentley Sermons. 
The world, where lucky throws to blockheads fall, 
_ Knaves know the , and honeſt men pay all. 
(3 .) Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ound = 
I've tambled paſt the throw and in his praiſe _ | 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
The Sirenum — Hob are ſharp rocks. that ſtand about a ſtone's 
throw from the ſouth ſide of the iſſane. Addiſon. 
(.) So fierce he laid about him, nd dealt lows 
On Licher fide, that neither mail could hold. 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. 
(s-) Your youth admires. _ 
The throws and ſwellings of a Roman foul ; 
Cato's bold flights, the extra of virtue. 1 
(6.) The pregnant wit in the world never "and throws 
any thing — fame pain and travail, pangs brows 
\ before the delivery. Soutb. 
But when the mother's ahrows begin_to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow. . 
Breaks his blind priſon. 6 
gap, my friendſhip wants him 
To help.me being to light a manly birth; - 
Which to the wand'ring world I ſhall diſcloſe ; 1 
Or if he fail me, periſh in my throws. Dryden. 
Turo'wen: . . [from throw.] One that _ 
1 the thrower out 


; Shakeſp. 
Totem e Ilandick, 42 of 'n * 
1. The ends of weavers threads. 2. Any coa 
(2.) There's her rbrum hat, and her muffler wo. 
G fates, come, come, | 
Cut thread and thrum, 
ail, cruſh, conclude and quell. 2 Shake 
moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, beſides t 


Young . 


threm. 
Would our ed e find fault 


Addi ſon. 


Spenſer... 


| - 


aich. 


are. 
los 


Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


Pri or head into the 

When the — | 
and cruſht Balaam's foot. 

On this condition will I make a covenant wich you, that I 


may thruff out all your right eyes. I Sam. xi. 2. 
e caught him by the ; but Gehazi came near to cbruf 
her away, | | 2 Kings, iv. 27. 
The prince ſhall not-take of the people's inheritance, by op- 
Thor a which exalted to heaven, 1 beer — 
ou art to t 
don to hel Luke, x. 1 


Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and lively deli- 


of b, but as of mean birth ſo prone to 5 forwa d 
— 2 | Wy 2 


In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 

ACT RT CR IINET Ck: - Dryden. 
T .0oo juſtify his threat, he tbrufs afide 

The croud of centaurs, and redeems the bride. Drydes. 

(3-) Phineas thru both of them Numb. xxv. 8. 


. ©) He thruft the fleece together, and — We one 


 Fudg. vi. 

" (5): We make guilty of our diſaſters the fit, the moon, — 
+. ſtars, as if we were villains: on neceſſity, and all that we are 
evil 1 in, by a divine chruſfing on. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(6.) Who's there, I fay?. e | 


Into my private meditations 3 Henry VIII. 
- quis -I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report ws, 4, 
- Into his ears. f | _ dhakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Should he not do as rationally, who took phyſick any 
——  —  — —— of x or brust 


himſelf into that t? Locie. 


Winter's Tale. Ts FTukusr. v. 2. . To make « boſtle puſh to attack 


with-a pointed weapon. © 2. To ſqueeze in; to put him- 
= mo — place by 1 3. 8 at To 
orwa to come vio n z 56 to t 
* ( Fil be a Spartan . $i * 
But when in heav n, a, Fu ſtand next — ö 
father and the g 


| For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for falt? ; King 
To TuAUN. v. 4. To grate; to play + Cha nog 
| Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go conſtantly at were again 
the ſqueaking of 2 fiddle and the ö derer of a guitar EET Sogn wy af Ts 
den's $ pans Fryar. Knolles s Hift. of the Fark. 
Tus. =. / [Spixc, Saxon; turdus, Lat.] 1. A ſmall Tucost. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. Hoſtile attack with 
ſinging-bird. 2. [From thruff: as we fay, a ts ys any pointed weapon, 25 Aan; attack. . - 
breaking auf.] By. this name are called ſmall, round, | 1.) Zelmane vo more, began with ſuch witty 
perficial ulcerations, which ap pez firſt in the mouth 3 © Fary to purſue him with blows. and tbr, that nature and vir- 
as they proceed from the obſt - ction 4 the emifl: . 1 de lock to his ſafety. Sine. 
the ſaliva, by the lentor and viſcoſity of the humour, the | | 
may affect ct part of the. alimentary duct, except 4 8 Pot thu en cont is better than thoy.know' it ——__— 
thick guts: they are juft the ſame in the inward parts as And often reaches, and his thrufts renews Dryden. 


ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from the infide of the bowels 
like a cruſt: the nearer they approach to 2 white colour 


+38 5 \. 411. 


the leſs dangerous, Arbutbnot bn Diet. 


birds and thruydes. | Carew's & 


call off my attention; att <9. ol Ho ee 
To TuruUsST-.v. a. [rute Lat] 
into matter, or between cloſe bodies. 2. 
move with violence; to drive. It is uſed of 
things. 3. To ſtab, 4. To compreſs. 5. To, impel; 

to wge- 6, To ame ; to intrude. PAY 


Tuzv'sraz.; 2.4; [from thruft.] / 

(z.) Of inging-birds ener linnets, L. a Tu avs TER. 2. /. 
or 
Pain, and a fine chr have been. ſeverally endeavouring to 4 

Po e. To Tunvea' AE. v. 4. (thrice and fallow.) To give 

To puſh any thing 

To puſh; to 

rfons r 


(2.) There is a In ye pry ge mechaniſm. 


He t that thruſts; 

from ebruſb.} Thruſh; throftle.. 
No-chruftes ihri the. bramble-buth forſake ; 

No chirying lark the welkin ſheen invokes. 


Gay. | 


'the third in ſummer. 
Thryfallow: betime for deſtroying * * | | 
' Left * Tuſſer. 
THUMB: n,  [Suma, EL 2 thor ow finger 


ann to the other 


- 


T-Y v 
— Here I have a pilot's thumb, | 
Wreck d as homeward he did com:. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumb rings, as the 
Turks did Sca . Dryden. 
" Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade: Sultan Achmet was 
2 maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when ſhoot their arrows. Broome. 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 
one oppolite bending backwards, called the thumb, to join with 
them ſeverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of, ob- 
jets. Ray on the Creation. 
Tuuns- BAN p. u. ſ. [thumb and Band.] A twiſt of any 
materials made thick as a man's thumb. | 
Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. 
To ThHums. v. =, To handle awkwardly. 
THUMBSTAL. #. ſ. [thumb and fall.] A thimble. 
Trume. . ſ. [thombo, Italian.] A hard heavy dead dull 
blow with ſomething blunt. | 
And blund'ring ftill with ſmarting rump, 
He gave the knight's ſteed ſuch a thump | 
As made him reel. 8 Hudi bras. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow ſides the rattling bu¹i reſound. Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruiſes might turn to account, if they 
could beat each other into good manners. Addiſon. 
The watchman gave ſo great a thump at my door, that I 
__ awaked at the knock. Tatkr. 
To Tubur. v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 
Thoſe baſtard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd. Shakeſp. 


To Tuuwp. v. . To fall or ſtrike with a dull heavy 


blow. | 
| ' — A ſtone 
Levell'd fo right, it thump'd upon 


Mortimer. 


His manly paunch, with ſuch a force | The kindly bird that bears Jove's thu:derclap, 
As almo t him off his horſe. Hudibras. One day did ſcorn the fimple ſcarabee, 
A watchman at midnight rbumps with his pole. Sawift. Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, | 
Trvu'meen. 2. /. [from thump.] The perſon or thing that That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenſer, 
thumps. | | | When ſome dreadful thunderclap is nigh, 
THUNDER. #. ſ. [$unden, Sunon, Saxon; dunder, Swe- The winged fre ſhoots ſwiftly through the (ky ; 
diſh ; donder, Dutch; tonnere, Fr.] 1. Thunder is a moſt Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce 8 — 
bright flame riſing on a ſudden, moving with great vio- And, by the ſudden ill. prevents the fear. Dryden, 
y , EPS 3 When ſuddenly the thunderclap was heard, 
lence, and with a very rapid velocity, through the air, It took us unprepar'd, and out of guard. Dryden. 


according to any determination, upwards from the earth, 
horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a right line, or in 


_ ſeveral right lines, as it were in ſerpentine tracts, joined 
at various angles, and commonly ending with a loud noiſe 


or rattling. Muſchenbroek. 2. In popular and poetick 
language, thunder is commonly the noiſe, and /ightning 
the flaſh; though under is ſometimes taken for both. 


3. Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 
(2.) I do not bid the thunder bearer ſhoot, 


Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shakeſpeare. 
The revenging gods | 
Gainſt parricides all the thunder bend. Shakeſpeare. 


| The thunder 

Wing'd with red light'ning and impetuous rage 
Perhaps hath ſoent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now , 

Io bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 

F (3-) So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold 


Milton. 


Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenſer. 
Here will we face this ſtorm of inſolence, 
Nor fear the noiſy thunder; let it roll, 
Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle rage. Rowe, 


To Thu'xDex. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To make thun- 


der. 2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe. 
(.) His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, * | 
Nor Jove for's power to thunder. Shakcſp. Corielanus. 
(2.) So ſoon as ſome few notable examples had thundered a 


duty into the ſubjects hearts, he ſoon ſhewed no baſeneſs of ſuſ- 


picion. Sidney. 


L 8 .U 


His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 
And Hercules' two pillars ſtanding near, . 
Did make to quake and fear. Spenſer. 
| His dreadful voice no more | | 


Would thunder in my ears. . Milton. 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 
Burſt o'er the float, and rhunder d on his ; Pope. 


Ta Tuu'nper. v. 4. 1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. | 
I. Oracles ſevere 
Were daily thunder'd in our 's ear, 
That by his daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe 
© Dian1's kindled wrath. Dryden. 
9279 An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, Aylife . 
TrHo'nDerBOLT. 8. { [thunder and bolt, as it ſignifies an 
arrow.] 1, Lightning ; the arrows of heaven. 2. Ful- 
mination ; denunciation, properly eccleſiaſtical. | 
(1.) If I had a chunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who ſhould 
down. | Shakeſpeare. 
Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath been fo ſe- 
vere a puniſhment to one, be a terrour to all. X. Charle:. 
My heart does beat, 
As if *twere forging thunde bolts for Jove. Denham. 
| Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare | 
The Scipio's worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war ? Dryden. 
The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, is Jupiter 
Pluvius ſending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Au- 
relius, and thunderbolts on his enemies; which is the greateſt 
confirmation of the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion. 
(2.) He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the thurderbolt of ex- 
communication.  Hakewill on Providence. 


 Trvu'npercLae. u. / [thunder and clap.] Exploſion of 


thunder. 


Tav'vpERE A. n. /. {from thunder.) The power that 


thunders. 
How dare you, ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whole bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 

ad the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode, 
Crete hadn't been the cradle of their god ; 
On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with ſcorn, 


Shakeſteare. 


And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. Waller. 
When the bold Typheus | 

Forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 

The leſſer gods that ſhar'd his proſp'rous ſtate, | | 

All ſuffer'd in the exil'd thunderer's fate. Dryden. 


Tav'nDt rous. adj. from thunder.] Producing thunder. 
Lock in and ſee each bliſsful deity, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. 


accompanied with thunder. | 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt it comes like a 
thunderſhower, full of ſulphur and darkneſs, with a terrible 
crack. | Stilling fleet. 

In thunderſhowers the winds and clouds are oftentimes con- 
trary to one another, eſpecially if hail falls, the ſultry weather 
below direfting the wind one way, and the cold above the 
clouds another. Derham's Phyſica-Theolog y. 


Trvu'xperSTONE. 2. . [thunder and flone.] A ſtone fa- 
bulouſly ſuppoſed to be emitted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 


Fear no more the light' ning flaſh, 
Nor th' all-dreaded thunderfione. 


1H 


ddiſon. 


Milton. 
Tavu'nDerSHOweR. 2. . [thunder and ſbower.] A rain 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline 
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To Thu'xpERSTRIKE. v. a. [thunder and firike.] 1. To 
blaſt or hurt with lightning. 
thing terrible. ; : 

(x.) I gemained as a man thunderfiricken, not daring, nay 


FRO 


not able, to behold that power. Sidney. 
The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flock, together throng'd, . 
Drove them before him thunder/fruck. ; Milton. 


With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderflruck, th exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd | 
With wonder. Milton's Par. Reg. 
"Tis ſaid that thunderfiruck Enceladus . 


Lies ftretch'd ſupine. Addiſon, 
(2.) —— Feare from our hearts tooke 

The very life; to be ſo thunder/firooke 

With ſuch a voice. Chapman. 


THrHux1'ezROUS. adj, [thurifer, Latin.] Bearing frankin- 


cenſe. | 


TrvrIrica'rion. 2. , [thuris and facio, Latin.] The 


act of fuming with incenſe ; the act of burning incenſe. 
The ſeveral acts of worſhip which were required to be per- 
formed to images are proceſſions, genuflections, 'thurifications, 
deoſculations, and oblations. Stillirgfleet. 
Tuv'xsDar. u. / [thorſgday, Daniſh ; from thor. Ther 
was the fon of Odin ; yet, in ſome of the northern parts, 
they worſhipped the Supreme Deity under his name, at- 
tributing the power over all things, even the inferiqr 
deities, to him. Stilliag fleet.] The fifth day of the week. 


Tnus. adv. ur, Saxon.] 1. In this manner; in this 


wiſe. 2. To this degree ; to this quantity. 

(1.) It cannot be that they who ſpeak thus, ſhould 5 
judge. | Hcoler. 
I be knight him calling, aſked who he was, 

Who lifting up his head, him anſwer d 7hus. Spenſer. 

I return'd with ſumilar our enough, | 
With tokens thus, and thus. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To be thus is nothing; 5 

But to be ſafely thus. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I have ſinned againſt the Lord, and thus and thus have I 
done. | 5 5 Jaſ. vii. 23. 


The Romans uſed a like wiſe endeavour, and 
higher, in a wiſer ſtrain, making concord a deity ; 
peace, not by an oath, but by prayer. Holyday. 
That che principle that ſets on work theſe organs, is nothing 
elſe but the modification of matter h or thus poſited, is falſe, 
| | 7 ug e Hale . 


whiles in a 


Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 

I warn thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper 
Is inſolent. Dryden s, Don Sebaſtian. 
Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace I reign. Dryden. 

All were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden's An. 
(2.) A counſellor of ſtate in Spain ſaid to his maſter, I will 
rell your majeſty thus much for your comfort, your majeſty hath 


but two enemies ; whereof the one is all the world, and the 


other your own miniſters, ; | Bacon. 
Even thus wiſe, that is, thus peaceable, were very Heathens ; 
thus peaceable among themſelves, though without grace; thus 
peaceable by wiſe nature very like grace. Holyday. 
He faid, rbus far extend, thus far thy bounds. Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firſt earth, and its production and 
form. * | | = Burnet's Theory. 
No man reaſonably pretends to know {hs much, but he muſt 


pretend to know all things. Tillotſon. 
This you muſt do to inherit life; and if you have come up 
thus far, firmly perſevere in it. , | Wake. 


To THWACE. v. 4. [Vaccian, Sax.] To ſtrike with ſome- 
thing blunt and heavy; to threſh ; to bang; to belabour. 
A ludicrous word. | 

He ſhall not ſtay; 

We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs. Shakeſpeare. 
Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that he might 7þ4vack Lewis with it. Arbutlbast. 


2. To aſtonith with any 1 well thwack'd. 


To T 


8 A. 

Theſe long fellows, as ſightly as they are, ſhould find their 
F Arbuthnot. 

HWACK. #. /. [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 

But Talgol firſt with a hard thwwack | 

Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. Hedibras. 
They place ſeveral pots of rice, with cuagels in the-neigh- 
bourhood of each pot; the monkeys deſcend from the trees, 


take up the arms, and belabour one another with a ſtorm of 


thwacks, Addiſon's Freeholder. 


TawarrT. a4. [Spyn, Sixon; dwars, Dutch.] 1. Tranſ- 


verſe; croſs to ſomething elſe. 2. Perverſe ; inconve- 
nient ; mifchievous. | 

(1.) This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities. Milton. 
HWART. v. 42. I. To crofs; to lie or come croſs any 
thing. 2. To croſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe; to contra- 


vene. 
Swift as a ſhooting 


(1.) ES: 
In Autumn thwarts the night. - Milton's Par. Loft. 
Yon ſtream of light, a thouſand ways 5 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv'd. Thomſon. 
(2.) Some ſixteen months and longer might have ſtaid, 


If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shakeſpeare. 
—— Leſſer had been | | 

The thwartings of your diſpoſitions, if 

You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos'd | 

Ere they lack power to croſs you. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


The underſtanding and will then never diſagreed; for the 
3 of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the 
other. | . 2 | 


1 South. 
The rays both good and bad, of equal power, X 
Each rhæwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryden. 
In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 
The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. Addiſon, 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, | 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Oduſſey. 
By thwarting paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 
— He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaſt. Young, 
To Tuwakr. v. 2. To be in oppoſition to. | 
It is eaſy to be imagined what reception any propoſition ſhall 
find, that ſhall at all thwart with theſe interna] oracles. Locke. 
Tawa'xTinNG. z. /. [from thwart.) Ihe a& of eroſſing, 


&c. as the verb. 


thus ſeeking Tawa'rkTINGLY. ado. [from thavarting.] Oppoſitely ; 


with oppcſition. 
Tay. pronoun. [ Fin, Sax.] Of thee ; belonging to thee ; 
relating to thee : the poſſeſſive of tou. See Tarov. 
| Whatever God did fay, 


Is all thy clear and ſmooth uninterrupted way. Convley. 
Th' example of the heavenly lark, 

. Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. . Conwley. 

Theſe are thy works, parent of good. Milton. 


Trnyssz'Le. prencun reciprecul. [thy and felf.] 1. It is com- 
monly uſed in the oblique caſes, or following the verb. 


2. Ia poetical or ſolemn language it is ſometimes uſed in 
the nominative. | 


1.) Come high or low, 

Thy/elf and office deftly ſhow. | Shahkeſp. Macbeth. 
It muſt and ſhall be ſo; content thyſelf. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Theſe goods thyſelf can on thyſelf beſtow. Dryden. 


TuvIx E eoed. n. ſ. A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and all thyine wood are departed 

from thee. Rev. xviu. 12, 
TavyweE. z. /. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 

The thyme hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of one leaf, 
whoſe upper-lip is ere, and generally ſplit in two, and the 
under-lip is divided into three parts; out of the flower-cup 
ariſes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which after- 
ward hecome ſo many ſeeds, incloſed in a huſk, which before 
was the flower- cup; to theſe marks muſt be added hard ligne- 


ous ſtalks, and the flowers gathered into. heads. . N.uller. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 

The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry Hue. Dryden. 

Tr'ar. } n. , [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat.) A dreſs for the 

Trek} head; a diadem. | 


— 
2 — 
* 
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His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hid; 
Of beaming ſunny rays a golden t:ar 
Circled his head. | Milton's Paradiſe Eft. 
This royal robe, and this tiara wore | 
Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 
In full aſſemblies. | 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
Her waſte was circled with a zone of gold. 
Fairer ſhe ſeem'd, diftinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: 
A bright tiara round her forehead ty'd, 
To juſter bounds confin'd its rifing pride. 
To T1ce. v. a. [from entice. j To draw; to allure. 
Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane, 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly? 
Hath ſome fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ty? Herbert. 
Tick. 2. , [This word ſeems contracted from ticket, a 
* tally on which debts are ſcored.] 1. Score; truſt. 2. 
[Tigue, Fr. tete, Dutch.] The louſe of dogs or ſheep. 
3- The caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 
(1.) If thou haſt the heart to try't, 
T'll lend thee back thyſelf awhile, 
And once more for that carcaſe vile 
Fight upon z:ck. 2 
en the money is got into hands that have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing elſe muſt go 
on tick, or barter for it. a Locke. 
You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and 

butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 

tic at the market. Arbuthnot's Hiſtary of John Bull. 
(2.) Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, 

that I might water an aſs at it! I had rather be a rich in a 

ſheep, than ſuch a valiant ignorance. Shakeſp. Trol. and Crefi. 
To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To run on ſcore. 2. 

To truſt ; to ſcore. | 

(2.) The money went to the lawyers ; council wo'n't ?zck. 
| | Arbuthnot, 
Ti'cxen. Iz. . The fame with tick, A fort of ſtrong 
Ti'cxinG. linen for bedding. Bailey. 
Trexzr. n. /. ſetiquet, Fr.] A token of any right or 
debt, upon the delivery of which admiſſion is granted, 
or a claim acknowledged. 

There ſhould be a paymaſter 9 of ſpecial truſt, 
which ſhould pay every man according to his captain's ticket, 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenſer. 
In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle ficter is only enriched, 


Dryden's En. 
Pope. 


Prior. 


Hui bras. 


and the reſt are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets or codille. Pope. 


To Ti'ckLE. v. a. [titillo, Lat.] 1. To affect with a 
prurient ſenſation by flight touches, 2. To pleaſe by 


flight gratifications. 2 ; 
wounds. $ 4 Cymbeline. 
* 


Can ticile where 
The mind is moved in great vehemency on 
ſome parts of 2 | | Bacon. 
There is a f. $ in good verſe, which zick/es even while 

it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him who 
pleaſes him againſt his will. Dryden. 
It is 3 to laugh at any rate; and if a ftraw can 
fickle a man, it is an inſtrument of ineſs. Dryden. 
(2.) Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt con- 


ceive of golden eloquence, being withal rictled by Muſidorus's | 


praiſes, had his brain ſo turned, that he became ſlave to that 
which he that ſued to be his ſervant offered to give him. Sidngy. 
Expectation tickling ſkattiſh ſpirits, | 


Sets all on hazard. Shakeſpeare. 
— ——— - Such a nature 

Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow * 
Which it treads on at noon. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
5 I cannot rule my ſpleen; _ 

_ rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden. 

ce at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow d 3 
To zichle, on thy ſtra w, the ſtupid crowd. 


Dryden. 


by tictling 


1 
A drunkard, the habitual thirſt after his drives to tho 
tavern, though he has in his view the loſs of health, and per- 


haps of the joys of another life, the leaſt of which is ſuch a 
good as he confeſſes is far greater than the 7ickling of his palate 


with a glaſs of wine, Locke. 
To feel titillation. 


To TIR LE. v. . 
He with ſecret joy therefore | 
Did zicile inwardly in every vein, © 


And his falſe heart, fraught with all treaſon's ſtore, 4 


Was fill'd with hope, his purpoſe to obtain. Spenſer. 
Ti'cxLE. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the ſenſe of 
this word.] Tottering ; unkfixed ; unftable ; eaſily over- 
thrown. | | | | | 
When the laſt O Neal began to ſtand upon ſome ricble terms, 
me fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was ſet up to beard 
im. 


Thy head ſtands ſo richie on thy ſhoulders, that a milkmaid, 


if ſhe be in love, may ſigh it off. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtate of Normandy 2 
Stands on a 7ickle point, now they are gone. Shakeſpeare. 


T1i'cxLISH- adj. [from tictle.] 1. Senfible to titillation ; 
| eaſily tickled. 2. Tottering; uncertain ; unfixed. 3. 
Difficult ; nice. | 
(1.) The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a ſkin as 
the other | Sith yet is not 7icklz/h, becauſe it is accuſtomed. to 
be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
(2.) Ireland was a zickliſh and unſettled ſtate, more eaſy to 
receive diſtempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 
Did it ſtand upon ſo zichlifh and tottering a foundation as 


ſome men's ques hath placed it, it would be no wonder ſhould _ 


it frequently v Waondward's Nat. Hift, 
(3.) How ſhall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares moſt impudently not tranſlate; 


It had been civil in theſe ficiliſʒi times, 


To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes.. Swift, 


T1'cxLISHwess. #. /. [from #ick/iſh.] The ſtate of being 


tickliſh. | 8 
Ti'cxTack, 2. . [trifac, French,] A game at tables. 
| | Bailey. 

TID. adj. [ryv>en, Saxon.] Tender; ſoft ; nice. 

T1'pBiT. . /. [from tid and bit.] A dainty. 

To TIDDLE.J v. 4. [from tid.) To uſe tenderly ; to 

To Tr'ppes. c fondle. 

TIDE. . /. ſty>, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Iſlandick.] 1. 
Time; ſeaſon; while. 2. Alternate ebb and flow of 
the ſea. 3. Commotion ; violent confluence. 4. Stream; 
courſe. | ; 

(1.) There they alight in hope themſelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs a ride. Sper. 
——— They two forth paſſing, 
Received thoſe two fair brides, their love's delight, 
Which, at the appointed tide, 


Each one did make his bride. Senſer. 

What hath this day deſerv'd, ä 
That it in golden letter ſnould be ſet | 
Among the high rides in the kalendar. Shakeſp. K. Fohn. 


At New-year's ride following the king choſe him maſter of 


the horſe. Wotton. 
(2.) That motion of the water called zides is a riſing and 
falling of the ſea : the cauſe of this is the attraction of the 
moon, whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which 
is neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed 
higher than the reſt; and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt 
attracted, is alſo higher than the reſt; and theſe two oppoſite 
riſes of the ſurface of the water in the great ocean followin 
the motion of the moon from Eaſt to Weſt, and ſtriking = 
the large coaſts of the continents, from thence rebounds back, 


again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas and 


rivers. | Locke. 
(3.) As in the rides of people once up there want not ſtirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light upon 


two ringleaders. Bacon's Henry VII, 
(4.) Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, . 
That ever lived in the ide of times. Shakeſpeare, 


FH2 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
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| 1 
be rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. 
But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
And pays the ſea in tributary tides, 
Be bribe ſufficient to corrupt thy breaſt, 
Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. Dryden. 
» Continual ride 
Flos from th' exhilarating fount. Philips. 
Ta Tipe. v. 4. [from the noun.] To drive with the 
ſtream. 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore. Dryden. 
To Tipe. v. 2. To pour a flood; to be agitated by the 
tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe ſtill backward ſhrunk, 
Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And ſent them, rolling, to the fiding Humber. 

Ti'dEGATE. 3. , [tide and gate.] A gate through 
the tide paſſes into a baſon. | Bailey. 
TipEsMAM. . . [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or 
cuſtomhouſe officer, who watches on board of merchant- 
ſhips till the duty of goods be paid and the ſhips un- 
loaded. Bailey. 


* Milio:. 


Ti'ptwarTER. mn f. [tide and wait] An officer who 


watches the — of goods at the cuſtomhouſe. 
- Employments will 
left for Iriſhmen but vi and tidewaiters places. Swift. 
T1'piLyY. adv. [from tid: J Neatly ; readily. 
Tobin Ess. 2. /. [from tidy.] Neatneſs; readineſs. 


T1'dinGcs. #. / [tivan, Saxon, to happen, to betide ; 
tidende, Iſlandick.] News; an account of ſomething 
that has happened ; incidents related. 1 

When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had ſer, 
And faw the ſigns that deadly tidings ſpake, 
She fell to ground for ſorrowful regret. Spenſer. 


with theſe tidings. 
ag win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive, 


Sbaleſp. 


I ſhall make my maſter glad 


With joy, the tidings t from heav'n. Milton. 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of im * 


What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks I ſee 


Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Addi ſon. 
The ger of theſe glad tidings, by whom _———_ 
of his 


of mercy was propoſed and ratified, was the eternal 


TFDY. adj.” [tidt, Tflandick.} 1. . Seaſonable. 2. Neat; 
ready. 3. It ſeems to be here put by miſta ke or irony 


for | 
1.) If weather be faire and ridie, th in 
Mk ili r 
.) Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, 
eyes will trip the tidy laſs c Paſt. 
(3.) Thou whorſon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt 
5 S Shateſp. Hemy IV. 
To TIE. v. 4. Ivian, vrzan, Saxon.) 1. To bind; to faſten 
with a knot. 2. To knit; to complicate. 3. To hold; 
to faſten ; to join ſo as not eaſily to be parted. 4. To 
hinder ; to obſtruct: with «p intenſive. 5 To obhge ; 
to conſtrain ; to reſtrain ; to confine. 6. It may be ob- 
; ſerved of tie, that it bas often the particles up and dau 
joined to it, which are, for the moſt part, little more 
than emphatical, and which, when united with this 
word, have at leaſt conſequentially the ſame — 1 
..) Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home 
from them. - | | 1 Sam. vi. 7. 
Thouſands of men and women, tied »in chains, 
were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run 8 
horſes. _ Knollles's Hiſt. 


(2.) We do not rie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
t; but the harder it is tied, we ſhall feel the pleaſure 


Tuſſer. 


more ſenſibly when we come to looſe it. Burnet. 
(3-Þ In bond of virtuous love together tied, : 
Together ſerv'd they, and together died. Fairfax, 


Philips. 
which 


in the hands of Engliſhmen ; nothing 


Rogers. TIE A. n. J. [tiere, ticire, old Fr. tazer, Dutch.) A row 


as faſt as their 


T IG 


The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability 1s fo clear, that aſſent neceſſarily follows it. 
. | Locke. 

Certain theorems reſolve propoſitions which depend on them, 
and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind went 
afreſh over every link of the whole chain that ties them to firſt 
ſelf-evident principles. Locke, 


(4.) Death that hath ta'en her hence to make me wail, 
Ties up my tongue and will not let me ſpeak. Shakeſp. 
——- Yelantius tay, 
You have my promiſe, os 4 my haſty word 
Reſtrains my tongue, but ties not ap my ſword. Waller. 
Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; but as the 


would be very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and principle, fo 
without them they are only inſtintts. - Addiſon. 
(.) Although they profeſs th with us touching a 


form of prayer to be uſed in the church, they have 
declared that it ſhall not be preſcribed as a thing whereunto they 
will eie their miniſters. | 1 Hooker. 


It is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake; he'll not fee] wrongs 
Which tie him to an anſwer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Cannot God make any of the a ate acta of worſhip to 
become due only to himſelf ? cannot he tie us to perform them 


to him ? 2 8 Stillingfleet. 
They rie themſelves fo ſtrictly to unity of place, that you 

—_—_—— any of their plays a ſcene change in the middle of 

an . | | 2 Eg . D 2. 
Not tied to rules of policy, you find 1 
Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryden. 
No one ſeems leſs tied up to a form of words. ocke. 


The mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be tied down to this, at 


firſt, uneaſy taſk ; uſe will give it _— Locke. 
They have no uneaſy expectations of what is to come, but 
are ever tied down to the preſent moment. Atterbury. 


A healthy man ought not to ie himſelf up to ſtrift rules, 
nor to abſtain from any ſort of food in common uſe. Arbuth. 
Tre. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Knot; faſtening. 2. 
Bond ; obligation. 3. A knot of hair. 
(2.) The rebels that had ſhaken off 2 yoke of obe- 
dience, had likewiſe caſt away the leſſer tir of reſpect. Bacon. 
No foreſt, _ | 1 N ene Fs 
Holds more pernicious beaſts than men; 
Vows, oaths, and contracts, they deviſe, 
Ant ribgs hey ee ponds 
> well-ſwoln ties an equal hon 
= ſhoulder has its ſhare of fame. 


Walter. 
claim, 
* 
a rank. | 3 
Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a tier of great ord- 


nance amongſt the thickeſt of tiem. Knoles. 
Tiznce. n f. [tiers, tiercier, Fr.] A veſſel holding the 
third part of a pipe. | "® 
Go now deny his tierce. Ben. Jobnſo. 


Wit, like tierce claret, when't begins to 
Neglected lies, and 's of no uſe at all; 
But in its full perfection of decay © 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. _ Dorſer. 
Tr1'ercEr. =. / [from tiers, Fr.] A triplet; three lines. 
Tir r. n. /. [A low word, I * without etymology.] 
1. Liquor; drink. 2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; 


a pet. | 

(..) I, whom griping penury 
Ang * ſ 3 upon want, 

With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tf, | | 
Wretched repaſt ! my meagre corps ſuſtain, Phillips. 
To Tir. v. 2. To be in a pet to quarrel. A low word. 
Ti FAM v. =. /. [tifer, to dreſs up, old Fr. Skinner.] 
"oy = will not black paper. 
ſmoak of ſulphur not 2 and is 
monly uſed by women to whiten tiffanies. * ; ay 
Tice. =. / [in architecture.] The ſhaft of a column 
from the aſtragal to the capital. Bailey. 
Tr'Gen.'n. % [tigre, Fr. tigris, Lat.] A fierce beaſt of 


the leonine kind. 


1 


y top We e 


When the blaſt of war blows in your ear, 8 Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, ſinew and vein, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger : Which tile this houſe, will come again. Donne. 
Stiffen the ſine us, ſummon up the blood. Shak. Hemy V. TI“LE R. u. /. [tuilier, Fr. from tile] One whoſe trade 
7 2 like the rugged Ruſſian bear, ; is to cover houſes with tiles. 
- 1 95 l a, ny ay ; A Flemiſh tiler, falling from the top of a houſe upon a Spa- 
Shall any mape Me that, and my firm nerves niard, killed him; the next of the blood proſecuted his death; 
as N Shakeſp. Macbeth. and when he was offered pecuniary recompence, nothing would 
At whoſe rung chef the dea 4] ſerve him but lex ralianis: whereupon the judge ſaid to him, 
At whoſe ſtrong c the y tiger hangs, R he ſhould go up to the top of the houſe, and then fall down 
E er plow'd for him ? Thomſon's Spring. upon the ler. | Bacon's Apophth, 
TicuT- adj. [dicht, Dutch.] 1. Tenſe; cloſe; not TIILIx G. ». . [from tile.) The roof covered with tiles. 
locſe. 2. Free from fl. ttering rags 3 leſs than neat. They went upon the houſe-top, and let him down through 
(.) If the centre holes be not * deep, and the pikes fill the tiling with his couch before Jeſus. Luke, v. 19. 
them not very figbr, the ſtrength of the firing will alter the TILL. n. J. A money box in a ſhop. 
centre holes. - | Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. They break up counters, doors and rille, 
„ I knot, it holds too tight; I may And leave the empty cheſts in view. Swift, 
E 4 apt Ty Arbuthnot's Hift. J. Bull. T1LL. grip. Ixil, Saxon.] To the time of. | 
e ben e ger e, Ab. Ne door not more Vappy le and pupil e 
„ a . a 
TTC 
(2.) A tight maid ere he for wine can aſk, pl 48 | 8 Oe Il 3 Millor. 
Gueſſes his meaning and unoils the flaſk. Drydea's Juv. ,. pgs e r nga py 
The 2 was a tight clever wench as any. Arbuthnot, TILL then. To that time. 5 
O Thomas, T'll make a loving wife; 5 | The earth till then was defert. | Milton. 
Tl ſpin and card, and keep our children tight N | Gay. TiLL. confunttion. 1. To the time when. 2. To the de- 
PDreſt her again genteel and neat, | gree that. | 
And rather fight than great. SCauift. (1.) = Woods and rocks had ears 
To Ti'cnTEN. v. a. [from tigbt.] To ftraiten ; to make To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd | 
cloſe. 3 | | | _ a _ _ Es Cas is Milton. 
Rr. PF 3 * r re e unity ot place we neither find in Ariſtotle, Horace, or 
E - +a = / W ons] A ribband or fung by any who have written of it, till in our age the French poets 


| ; | 5 3 firſt made it a precept of the ſtage. 

Ti'esRk TTV. adv. [from tight.] I, Cloſely not looſely . (2.) Neditate 4 till — make ſome act of prayer to 

2. Ry not idly. f God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 
Id, ſirrah, bear you theſe letters tightly ; . To this ſtrange pitch their high aſſertions flew, 


Dryden. 


820. i 

| il, like my pinnace, to ſe golden ſhores. Sbaleſp. 77 Nature's ſelf ſcarce look'd on them as two. Cooley. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity : tigh ly, I tay, Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign till Iſis elders reel. Pope. 

go tightly to your buſineſs ; you have coſt me 3 Dryden. J. TILL, v. 4. [tylian, Saxon; tenlen, Dutch.) To cul- 

Tr'cnTxEss. n. /. [from 1ight.] 1. Cloſeneſs; not looſe- tivate; to huſband: commonly uſed of the huſbandry of 
neſs. 2. Neatneſs. the plow. | | | | 

1 

8 


1 The bones are inflexible, which ariſes from the great- This paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 
of the number of corpuſcles that compoſe them, and the To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
firmneſs and t7gbtneſs of their union. vodaward on Foſſils. Send him from the garden forth, to fili | | 
T1i'cress. n. /. R prong tiger.] The female of the tiger. The ground wherice he was taken. Milton's Par. 29. 
It is reported the tigreſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe in her ſkin The huſbandman 7://eth the ground, is employed in an ho- 


when ſhe is angry. Addiſon, neſt buſineſs that is neceſſary in life, and very capable of being 
TE. =. /. lil, Swediſh ; tete, Dutch; tique, Fr.] 1. made an acceptable ſervice unto God. Law. 
The louſe of dogs or ſheep. See Tick. 2. It is in T1'LLABLE. adj. [from till.] Arable ; fit for the pow. 
Shakeſpeare the name of a dog, in which ſenſe it is uſed Wa whey + _ word W 212 4 
e L «Yor eg hens wad T1'LLAGE. n. 7 [from ti.) Huſbandry ; the act or prac- 


„ : x X tice of plowing or culture. 
= e _ wk © OE? ws wy | Tillage will a the kingdom for corn for the natives, and 
| 22 or ſpaniel, brache or h n to ſpare for exportation. Bacon. 
7 


Or bobtail iite, or trundle tail. Sbaleſp. K. xs 5 A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 


| : Firſt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. Milton. 
"TILE. =. /. Ixwle, Saxon ; tegel. Dutch; cuile, Fr. tegel, Incite them to improve the tillage of their country, to re- 
Italian.] Thin plates of baked clay uſed to cover houſes. cover the bad ſoil, and to remedy the waſte. Milton. 


The roof is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon , Nat. Hi,. Bid the laborious hind, 
Earth turned into brick ſerveth for building as ſtone doth; Whoſe harden'd hands did long in tillage toil, 
and the like of tile. | | Bacon's Phyſical Remains. Neglect the promis d harveſt of the ſoil. Dryden. . 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the tiles. Milton. That there was ti/lage Moſes intimates ; but whether beſtow- 
Morſe than all the elatt' ring tiles, and worſe | ed on all, or only upon ſome parts of that earth, as alſo what 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſe. Dryden 


{ | - (fort of tillage that was, is not expreſſed. Woodward. 
Tilt pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made in TILL EA. 2. ſ. [from rill.] 1. Huſbandman ; ploughman. 
the plain tiles, to hang them upon theix lathing. Moxon. 2. The rudder of a boat. 3. The horſe that goes in the 


To TiLs. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with tiles. 


thill. Properly THiLLzR. 4. A till; a ſmall drawer. 
2. To cover as tiles. 


(1. ) They bring in ſea-ſand partly after their nearneſs to the 


(.) Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes tiled or laces, and partly by the good huſbandry of the aller. Carew. 
23 | _— OO Bacon's Nat. Hyft. F Abel . 1 of ſheep, but Cain was a ziller of the 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris | ground. | Gen. iv. 2. 


Fg raiſe a houſe above two ſtories ; The worm that 
A for 


gnaws the ripening fruit, (ad gueſt ! 
yrick ode would flate ; a catch — — Canker or locuſt hurtful to infeſt | | 
Would tile; an epigram wou'd thatch. Swift's Miſcel. The blade; while huſks elude the filler's care, 


(z.) The rafters of my body, bone, And eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the year. Prior. 


T 13.1 


| T I M 
(4.) Search her cabinet, and thou ſhalt find The fleet ſwiſt tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 

Each filler there with love epiſtles lin d. Dryden's Juw. Till Grecian cliffs appear d. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Ti'LLyraLLY. J adj. A word uſed formerly when any (-) As the trunk of the body is 5 from — forward 
TV'LLYVALLEY. thing ſaid was rejected as trifling or ÞY the muſcles of the back, ſo from falling backward by thoſe 

impertinent. | of the belly. RR Gres Coſmol. 

Am not I conſanguinious ? am not I of her blood ? rily- T'1'LTER. 2. /. [from tile.] One who tilts» one who | 

valley lad | 


| 7 | Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Tillyfally, fir John, never tell me ; your ancient ſwag 
comes not in my doors. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ti'tman, n. / [till and man.] One who tills; an huſ- 
bandinan. | 
Good ſhepherd, good tilman, good Jack and 
Makes huſband _ huſwife their coffers to fil. 
TILT. 3. / fezld, Saxon. ] 
covering over head. 2. The cover of a boat. 3. A mi- 
litary game at which the combatants run againſt each 
other with lances on horſeback. 4. A thruſt. 5. Incli- 
nation forward; as, the veſſel is a tilt, when it is inclined 
that the liquor may run out. 
(1.) The roof of linnen 
Intended for a ſhelter ! 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of zilt and canvas, | 
And the ſnow which you know is a melter. 
( 2.) It is a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion to a Graveſend 
tilt -boat. ; Sandys . 
— The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their rilts in blue. 
(3.) His ſtudy is his ti/t-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen im of canonized ſaints. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had been 
ſworn brother to him; and he never ſaw him but once in the 
tilt-yard, and then he broke his head. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Images repreſenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo and Di- 
ana, he placed in the file-yard at Conſtantinople. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen. 
In tilts and tournaments the valiant ſtrove, | 
By glorious deeds to haſe Emma's love. Prior. 
(4.) His majeſty ſel diſmiſſed the foreigner till he had 
entertained him with the ſlaughter of two or three of his liege 


ſubjects, whom he very dextrouſly put to death with the tilt of 
his lance, . 


Gil, 
Tuſſor. 


Gay. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To TIL r. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover like a tilt 
of a boat. 2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 3. 


To point as in tilts. 4. [ Tillen, Dutch. ] To turn up fo 
as to run out; as, the barrel is tilted; that is, lean'd for- 
ward. | 


2. Ajax interpos'd 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſcreen'd Laertes' ſon, 


When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him fore 


With tilted ſpears. | Philips. 
(3.) Now horrid ſlaughter reigns, N 

Sons againſt fathers tilt the fatal lance, 

Careleis of duty, and their native grounds 

Diſtain with kindred blood. Philips. 


To TIL r. v. n. 1. To run in tilts or tournaments. 2. 

To fight with rapiers. 3- To ruſh as in combat. 4. 

To play unſteadily. 5. To fall on one fide. 

10 To deſeribe races and games, | 

Or tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields. Milton. 
(2.) Friends all but even now; and then, but now 

Swords out and tilting one at other's breaſts, | 

In oppoſition bloody. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
Scow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit: 

Now we ſet up for 7:/!17g in the pit, 

Where tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 

To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. Dryden. 

It is not yet the faſhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 


To run a muck, end tilt at all I meet. Pope. 
(3) Some ſay the ſpirits tilt fo violently, that they make 
holes where they ſtrike. * ©. r=: 


4.) The floating veſſel ſwam 
Uplifted; and cute with beaked prev 


Rude 71.?iny o'er the waves, Milton's Par. Loft 


1. A tent; any ſupport of 


TiLTH. adj. from #1.) Arable ; tilled. 1 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


Knolls. 
Dryden. 


hts. 8 
* puiſny filter, that ſpurs his horſe on one fide, breaks his 
ſtaff hike a noble gooſe. _ Shakeſp. As you like it. 
He us'd the only antique philters, | 
Deriv'd from old heroick filters. Hudibras. 
If war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be ſpilt here, 
Let me alone to match you filter. 7 Granville. 
TitTH. =. /. [from till.] Huſbandry; culture. 
Bourn, bound of land, #ilth, vineyard, none; | 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or off, Shakeſþ. Tempeſt. 
Give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and their tilth. Drayton. 
— Her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth its full tiliß and huſbandry. 


Shakeſ; eare. 
know not 

how this word can be ſo uſed. 8 

He beheld a field, 

Part arable and til:h ; whereon were ſheaves „ 

New reap d Milton's Par, Loft. 


Deabam. TIMBE R. n. 7 [rymbnian, Saxon, fo Build. 1. Wood 


fit for building. 2. The main trunk of a tree. 3. The 
main. beams of a fabrick. 4. Materials, ironically. 
(1.) I learn'd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 


Such as might ſave my ſheep and me from ſhame. Spenſer. 
For ru nation doth equal En 


2 oof 


the oaken r wherewith to build them; but there muſt be 
a great providence uſed, that our ſhip timber be not unneceſſd- 
nly walled. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
. —— The ſtraw was laid below, 
* Of chips and ſere wood was the ſecond row ; 


The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd. Dryden. 
There are hardly any countries that are deſtitute of rimber 
of their own — kno ; * | 22 ä 
Upon theſe 8 plant quick and timber trees, which 
. ly. | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Wo ſet the twigs, ſhall he remember, 88 | 

That is in haſte to fell the timber? 
And what ſhall of thy woods remain, | 
Except the box that the main ? Prior. 
(2. —— We take 


From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th? timber 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt. 


The air will drink the ſap. Shakeſd. 
(4.) Such diſpoſitions are the errors of human nature, 
and yet they are the fitteſt timber to make politicks of, like to 


knee timber, that is good for ſhips to be toſſed, but not for 
houſes that ſhall ſtand . | * Bacon. 
To Ti'MBER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. 
A cant word. 1 | 7 "$5 | 
The one took up in a thicket of bruſh-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. T' Erase. 
To TIB ER. v. a4. To furniſh with beams or timber. 
Ti'MyERED. adj. [from timber ; timbre, Fr.] Built; 
formed ; contrived. | 
He left the ſucceſſion 


to his ſecond fon ; not becauſe he 


thought him the beſt #izubered to ſupport it. Wotton. 
ny heads that undertake learning were never ſquared nor 
timbered for it. : 


| | Brown's Pulgar Erraurs. 
Tig: n. . A worm in wood; perhaps the wood 
Divers creatures, though they be loathſome to take, are of 
this kind; as earth worms, timberſows, ſnails. | Bacon. 
T1/MBREL. . / {timbre, Fr. tympanum, Lat.] A kind of 
muſical inftrument played by pulſation. | ; 
——— The damſels they delight, 
When they their rimbreli ſmite, | 
And thereunto dance and carrol ſweet. Spenſer's Efithal. 
In their hands ſweet timbrelt all upheld on hight. Spenſer. 
Praiſe with rimbrelt, organs, flutes ; 
Praiſe with violins and lutes. Sardy:'s Parat b. 
For her through Egypt's fruitful clime renown'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the fimbrel ſound, Pote's Statins, 


1 


TIME. n. 7 [cima, Saxon ; tym, Erſe.] 1. The mea- 


ſure of duration. 2. Space of time. 3. Interval. 4. Life 
conſidered as employed, or deſtined to employment. 5. 
Seaſon ; proper time. 6. A conſiderable ſpace of dura- 
tion ; continuance ; proceſs of time. 7. Age; part of 
duration diſtin from other parts. 8. Paſt time. 9. Ear- 
ly time. 10- Time conſidered as affording opportunity. 
11. Particular quality of ſome part of duration. 12. Par- 
ticular time. 13, Hour of childbirth. 14. Repetition 
of any thing, or mention with reference to repetition. 15. 
Muſical meaſure. 

(1.) This conſideration of duration, as ſet out by certain 
periods, and marked by certain meaſures or epochas, . is that 
which moſt properly we call time. Locke. 

— is _ K faſhionable hoſt, 1 

at ſli akes his partin eſt by th' hand, 

But with iy arms — ** he Soul fly, 

Graſps the incomer. Sbateſp. Triolus and Crefſida. 

Come what, come may | 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. Shakeſp. 

Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs ex- 
halement, be found a long time defective upon the exacteſt ſcale. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no part of infinite 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be infmite time 
_ paſt to-day, which to-morrow will be more than infinite. Time 
is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is another. Grew. 

(2.) Daniel defired that he would give him time, and that 
he would ſhew him the interpretation. Dan. ii. 16. 

If a law be enacted to continue for a certain time, when that 
time is elapſed, the law ceaſeth without any farther abrogation. 


White, 
He for the time Temain'd ſtupidly good. Milton. 
No time is allowed for digreſſions. Sewift. 


(.) Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may have con- 
tinually in your hand ; whereas perfumes you can take but at 


times. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


4.) A great devourer of his time, was his agency for men 

of 8988 | | i Fell. 
All ways of holy living, all inftances, and all kinds of vir- 
tue, lie open to thoſe who are maſters of themſelves, their time, 
and their fortune. Law. 


(5.) To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time to every 


purpole. Eccluf. iii. 1. 
They were cut down out of time, whoſe foundation was 
overflown with a flood. 1 8 Fob, xxii. 16. 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time of figs was 
not yet. | 8 Mar. xi. 13. 
Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake out of ſleep. 
| Rom. Xu. 11. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 
J hope I come in time, if not to make, 
At leaſt, to ſave your fortune and your honovr. Dryden. 
The time will come when we ſhall be forced to bring our 
evil ways to remembrance, and then conſideration will do us 
little good. | 
(6.) Fight under him, there's plunder to be had ; 
A. captain is a very gainful trade: 
And when in ſervice your beſt days are ſpent, | 
In time you may command a regiment. Dryden's Tuvenal. 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new ſet 
of ideas, ideas of reflection. Lacke. 
One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which is ſhowered 
down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth, and that 
it will in time bury all things under ground. Woodward. 
I have reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of all misfor- 


tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. Swift. 
(7.) They de given into his hand until a time and 
time c. Daz. vii. 25. 


If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon unto the co-ope- 


ration of any ſtars with the ſun, it ſeems more favourable for 


our times to aſcribe the ſame unto the conſtellation of leo. 
| | Brow?'s Vulgar Erroagrs. 
The way to pleaſe being to imitate nature, tae poets and 


he knows he ſhall have an hour's time for it. 


Calamy's Sermous, 
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| | * 
the painters, in ancient lime, and in the beſt ages, have ſtu- 
dred her. Dryden f Du Freſnuey. 
(8.) I was the man in th' moon when time was. Shakeſp. 
(9.) Stanley at Boſworth field, though he came bine enough 
to ſave his life, yet he ſtaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 
If they acknowledge repentance and a more ſtrict obedience 
to he one time or other neceſſary, they imagine it is time enough 
yet to ſet about theſe duties. | : Rogers. 
(10.) The earl loſt no time, but marched day and night. 
a ; Clarendon. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horſe were 
paſſed through his quarters; nor did then purſue them in any 
time. 85 „ Clarendor. 
I would aik any man that means to repent at his death, how 
ws h Duty of Man. 
Time is loſt, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 
urveying nature, | Dryden's Virgil. 
(11.) Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your chryſtal treſles in the ſky. Shakeſpeare. 
All the prophets in their age, the :imes 5 
Of great Meſſiah ſing. Milton's Par. Loft. 
If any reply that the times and manners of men will not 
bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer from the mouth of a 
profeſſed time · ſerver. | | South. 
(12.) Give order, that no ſort of perſon 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. Shakeſpeare. 
When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 
hundred and fifty men. | Num. xxvi. 10. 
The worſt on me muſt light, when time ſhall be. Milton. 
A time will come when my maturer muſe, | 
In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dryden. 
Theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing them to fe- 
veral ſhops, that from time to time (apply Naples. Addiſon. 
(13.) She intended to ſtay till delivered; for ſhe was within 
one month of her time. Clarendon. 
The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe petticoats, 
I blamed her for walking abroad when ſhe was ſo near her 
time; but ſoon I found all the modiſh part of the ſex as far 
gone as herſelf, | Addiſon, Spect. 
(14.) Four times he croſs'd the car of night. Milto1., 
Many times J have read of the like attempts begun, but 
never of any finiſhed. | Heylyz. 
Every ſingle particle would have a ſphere of void ſpace around 
it many hundred thouſand million million times bigger than the 
dimenſions of that particle. | Bentley. 
Lord Oxford I have now the third ine mentioned in this 


letter, expects you. Krit. 
15. . Muſick do J hear! | 
Ha, ha! keep time. How ſour ſweet muſick is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shake(p. 
You by the help of tune and ime 


Can make that ſong which was but rime. Waller. 

| On their exalted wings | 

To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, = | 

And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep time. Denham. 
Heroes who o'ercome, or die, | | 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

The ſtrings of which in battle's heat 

Againſt their very corſlets beat; 

Keep time with their own trumpet's m2-aſure, | 

And yield them moſt exceſſive pleaſure. Prior, 


To Time. wv. 4. {[ſrom the noun,] 1. To adapt to the 


time; to bring or do at a proper tim e. 2. To regulate 


as to time. 3. To meaſure harmoni-ally. | 
(.) There is no greater wiſdom than well to fine the be- 


ginnings and onſets of things.  Bacon's Nat. Flifjt. 
It is hard to believe that where his moſt numerous miracles 


were afforded, they ſhould all want the alvantage of the con- 


gruous timings to give them their due weight and efficacy. 


Ilammo d. 

The timing ef things is a main point in the diſpatch of all 
affairs. | | C Eftrunge. 
This tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon. | 
Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its tim g. Dryden. 


A man's conviction fhould be ſtrong, and ſo well timed, that 
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worldly advantages may ſeem to have no ſliate in it. Addiſon, 
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2.) To the ſame ſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 
wi overlook'd the p60 and tim d the ſtroke. Addiſon. 
(3-) He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 


Was t:m'd with dying cries. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
Ti'imMerUL. adj. [time and full.] Seafonable ; timely ; 
early. | 


It this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorſe, any 
feeling of God's future judgments, he perſuades them that God 
hath ſo great need of mens fouls, that he will accept them at 
any time, and upon any condition; interrupting, —— vigi- 
lant endeavours, all offer of timeſul return towards God. 


Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 


Trug Less. adj, [from time.] 1. Unſeaſonable; done at 


Tiluqao us £55. 2. J. [from timorous.] Fearfulneſs. 
The clergy, through the tizorouſneſs of many among them, 
were refuſed to be heard by their council. 


Trmous. aq. (from time.] Early; timely ; not innate. 
Obſalete. | 


humouriſts muſt be diſcovered, 
TIN. . . [ten, Dutch.] 


called by the chemiſts jupiter. 2. Thin plates of iron 
covered with tin. 


an improper time. 2. Untimely ; immature; done be- , 


fore the proper time. | 
(1.) Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) A pack of ſorrows which would preſs you down, 
If unprevented, to your rimeleſs grave. Shakeſpeare. 
Noble Glofter's death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who : 
The bloody office of his timeleſs end. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
T1'meLy. adj. [from time.] Seaſonable ; ſufficient]y early. 
The Welt glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 


a plate of iron tinned over and perforated. Boyle. 

The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of ſingle tin 

plates over it. | 5 timer s Huſbandry. 

New tinning a faucepan is chargeable, Favit. 
Tin cal. 2. ſ. A mineral. | 

The tincal of the Perſians ſeems to be the chryſocolla of the 

ancients, and what our borax is made of. Woodward. 


To Tincrt. v. a. [ Hiactus, Lat. teint, Fr.] 1. To tain; 
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Sawift, 


By a wiſe and timous inquiſition, the peccant humours and 
urged, or cut off. Bacon. 
1. One of the primitive metals 


(1.) Quickſilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or black- 

3 | Peacham on Blazoning. 

Tia ore ſometimes holds about one ſixth of tin. Woodward. 
Tin. v. @. [from the noun.] To cover with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, he employed 


to colour; to ſpot ; to die. 2. To imbue with a taſte. 


. (1,) Some bodies have a more 


ee der TE departible nature than others 
To *I pos timely death; Shakeſp. Machets in colouration ; for a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will vin more 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakeſp. 8 2 1 2 PR n N — 
| Left heat ſhould hinder us, his timely care . . 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milton. diſtilled ſome of the tiacted liquor, and all that came over 
— PI wy hp „ 
And ſhow my duty by my timely care. | Dryden. r IE a 
TI ux EL. adv. 2 3 1 ; * 3 1 foul to be difcoloured yr - 
The beds i' th* Eaſt are ſoft, and thanks to yo | 2 8 4 
That call'd dk timelier than my purpoſe ie. Shakeſp. BD ps TON artificial * 2 —4 „ | _ S_— 
i Sent to forewarn ＋T. # 1 5 8 DTT: com 
Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs. Milton. TIn Cr. 2. J. ( That the _—_ = _ ; ſtain ; ſpot. 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun ; Wich his u ol Sh As 1 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Pri. OOPS. 0 
Ti/MEPLEASER. 2. /. [time and pleaſe.] One who com- — te laſts, and the tad? 5. John. 
pes wo revailing aq 9 the E. Of evening tin: 1 
candal, the ſuppliants for the e | : > ak 
Timefleaſers, — foes to 3 Shakeſ} eare. The purple ftreaming amethyſt is thine. Thomſon. 


TiMESERVING. u. /. [time and ſerve.] Mean compliance 
with preſent power. | 
If ch trimming and timeſeruing, which are but two 
words for the ſame thing, abandon the church of England; 
this will produce confuſion. South. 
TI'MID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful ; ti- 
morous ; wanting courage ; wanting boldneſs. 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. Thomſon. 
Timi'pity. . ,. [timidite, Fr. timiditas, Lat. from ti- 
mid.) Fearfulneſs; timorouſneſs ; habitual cowardice. 
The hare figured puſillanimity and timidity from its temper. 


| | Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Timorous. adj, (timer, Latin] Fearful; full of fear 
and ſcruple. N 4 


Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, and timorous beliefs 
will never dare to try it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The infant flames, whilſt yet they were conceal'd 
In 717rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 
With eaſy ſmiles diſpell'd the filent fear, 
That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear. Prior. 


Ti/MoRousSLY. adv. [from rimorous.] Fearſully; with 
much fear. 
We would have had you heard 

The traitcr ſpeak, and tim roufly confeſs 

The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons. Sl akeſp. 

Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 
ſtone, and metal from wood, yet they hut firaroiſiy ventured 
on ſuch terms which ſhould pretend to ſignify their real eſſences. 


F: r-fancy'd ills, and dangers out of fight, 


Ti'ncture. 3. % 


Locke, 
Let daſtard fouls be timoroufly wile : 2 
Tut tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
A. Phillits, 


[teinture, Fr. tinfura from finctus, 
Lat.] 1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 2. 
Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits. 
(1.) The fight muſt be ſweetly deceived by an inſenſible paſ- 
ſage from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans call 
the middle tinctures. VPorton 5 Architecture. 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 5 
By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their ſmall iar. 

Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but paſling through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tindure ; 
From every channel. | _, Denham. 
That beloved thing engroſſes him, and, like a coloured glais 

before his eyes, caſts its own colour and tinfure upon all the 
images of things. South. 

o begin the practice of an art with a light fincture of the 

rules, is to expoſe ourſelves to the ſcorn of thoſe who are 

judges. | Dryden. 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are en 

in, will diſcover their natural :in&ure of mind. Addiſon. 
Few m the next generation who will not write and read, 

and have an early fincture of religion. Addiſon. 

Sire of her joy and ſource of her delight ; 

O! wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy flight, 

And give each future morn a !in&ure i thy white. Prior. 

All manners take a rindture from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our paſſions ſhown. Pope. 
Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience fo far prevail over your 
mind, as to give a ſovereign fincture to all your other ſtudies, 
and diſcolour all your ideas. : Watts. 
(32.) In tinctures drawn from bles, the ſuperfluous ſpi- 
trit of wine diſtilled off, leaves the extract of the vegetable. 


Boe. 


Milton. 


T IN 


To TrxcTurE. w. 4 [from the-noun.] 1. To imbue or 
#npregnate with ſome colaur or taſte. 4 'To imbue the 


(1. ) The bright ſun compaRts the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his. own : 
He tinfures rubies with their roſy kue, 


And on the ſaphire ſpreads a — blue. 


Blackmore. 
A little black paint will !i:#are and ſpoil twenty ga 
lours. Watts. 


(2.) Early were our minds tinctured with a diſtinguiſhing 
ſenſe of good and evil; early Were the ſeeds. of a diyine love, 
and holy fear of offending, ſworn in our hearts. 
To Tino. v. a. [fenagan, Gothick ; tenvan, Saxon. ] T9 
kindle ; to ſet on fire. 


Ti'ndzr. 2. / [ryndne, renbne, Saxon. ] Any thing emi- 
nently inflammable-placed to catch fire. 
Strike on the finder, ho 
Give me a taper. Shake p. Qthell, 
To theſe. ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth admitted, there- 
by adding, as it were, fire to inder. | Halte will. 
Where ſparks and fire do meet with finder, 
Thoſe ſparks more ſire will ſtill engender. 
Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpixe ; 
Becauſe Iriſh linen will ſoon turn to finder, 
And wool it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire. Swift. 


Ti'npeRBOX. . /. [tinder and box.] The box for hold- 


ing tinder. 


That worthy patriot, once the bellows, 


And tinder box of all his fellows.  Hudibras. 


He might even as well have employed his time in catching 


moles, making lanterns and timderboxes. 


Tine.. 2. J [tinne, Iflandick.] 1 
the ſpike of a fork. 2. Trouble ; diftreſs. 

(1.) In the ſouthern parts. of England they. deſtroy motes b. 
traps that fall on them, and ftrike ſharp nes or teeth through 
them. Mortimer g fs. 

(2.) The tragical effect, 
vönchlafe, o thou the mournful it muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the tragiek ſtage for to direct, i 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine. | Spenſer, 
To TIN E. wv. a. b Sa non. ] 1. To kindle; to light; 
to ſet on fire. 2. [xinan, Saxen, co ſbut:) To ſhut. 
(1. ) Strifeful Atin in their ſtubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot ven rin d. Spenſer. 
Uh wi clouds 4 * 
King or d with winds, rude in their 
E the Lan licks ning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n . 
Kindles the gummy hark of 
The prieſt with holy ns Sos, to tin e 
The cloven Ra and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 


7 Ting. v. z. 1. To rage; to ſmart. Spenſer. 2. To 
ht. 

"8 - (2.) Eden ſtain'd with blood of many a band 
of Scots and Engliſh both, that t1ned = his ſtrand. Spenſ. 


To TIN GE. v. a. ingo, Lat.] To impregnate or imbue 
with a colour or taſte. 

Sir Roger is ſomething of an humonriſt; ; and his yixtues as 
well as imperfections are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
which makes them particularly his. Addijon, Sgectator. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
little red, doth not preſently loſe its colour; but a white pow- 
der mixed with any colour is. preſently tinged with that colour, 
— is equally capable of being ringed with any colour what- 

"Newton's Optics. 

* the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, fo 

as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that colour, 


Atterbury. 


all objects appear tinge d with the fame colour. Newton. 
She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, | 
To tinge the chyle's infipid tide ; 
\*Elfe we ſhould. want both gibe and ſatire, 
And all be burſt with pure good-nature. Prior. 
The infuſions of rhubarb and ſaffron tinge the urine with a 
high yellow, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Atterbury, 


The tooth of a harrow ; + 
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Ti'ncent. "4 Jo Lat.] Having the power to 


"I, 4 


its coloured- p 
much leſs 2 Teich che tingent property. Boyle. 
Ti'ngLass. n. . [tin and 80%. Biſmuth. 

To Ti'ncue. v. n. ¶ Angelen, Dutch.] 1. To feel a ſound, 
or the continuance of a found, in the ears. This is per- 
haps rather tintle. 2. Jo feel a ſharp quick pain with 
a ſenſation of motion. 3. To * either pain or plea- 


ſure with a ſenſation of motion. The ſenſe of this 
word is not very well aſcertained. 


by the tincture it afforded, appeared to have 


(1.) The ears of them that hear it ſhall zingle. Bible. 

When our ear finglerb, we uſually ſay that ſomebody is 

talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. Brown. 
(2.) The pale-hoy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Poſe. 


(3-) They ſuck pollution through their tigling veins. 


Tickel. 
In a palſy, ſometimes the ſenſation or feeling is either to- 


tally aboliſhed, or dull with a ſenſe of tingling. Arbuthnuoe. 


Suckling, To Ting. v. n. [tinnio, Lat. tincian, Werth. To make 


a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 


 Ti'nxex. 2. /. [from tink, becauſe their way of proclaim- 
ing their trade is to beat a kettle, or becauſe in their 
work they make a tinkling noiſe.] A mender of old 
braſs. 
Anm not I old Sly's ſon, by education a cardmaker, and now 
by preſent profeſſion a tinker. Shakeſpeare. 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned juſtice weigh'd : 
To turn the balance, Otho's bead 
May be thrown. in: and for the mettle 
The coin may bar a tzaker's kettle. —X Prior, 
ToTiinxLE. w. n. [tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 1. To make 
a ſharp quick an on to chak. 2. It ſeems to have been 
improperly uſed by Pope. 3. To hear a low quick noiſe. 
I.) The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
firetched out necks, making a tizkling with their feet, Iſa. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, | 
Which flutt ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew : 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 


And faintly tin on. the brazen 4 Dryden's An, 
—— — Ihe ſprightly Oe 

Moves to the mulick 50 b his le ts, Doqſiay. 
(2.) The wand' ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. Pope. 
(3-) With deeper brown the, grave was overſpread, 

A ſydden.horrour ſeiz' d his giddy head, 

And his ears tinkled, and the a — fled. Dryden. 


T. MAN. . /. [tin and en] A manufacturer of ny or 


iron tinned over. 


— LDid'ſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a riuman s ſhop. Priar. 
TilurENuVv. . . A certain cuſtomary duty anciently 
paid to the tithingmen. Bailey. 
Ti'nworm. 2. An inſect. Bailey. 


Tr NNER- A /: [from tin; win, Saxon. ] One Who works 


in the tin mines. 


The Corniſn men, many of them could for a need live un- 


der- ground, that were cinners. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ti wN Y. adj. [from tin.] Abounding with tin. | 

| Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt * the tinny ſtrand. Drayton. 
T1'NSEL. u. /. [etinceile, Fr.] 1. A kind of ſhining cloth. 

2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre ; any thing ſhewy 

and of litile value. 

(1.) A tinſel vail her amber locks did ſhrowd, 
That ſtrove to cover what it could not hide. _ Fairfax, 


It's but a night-gown in reſpect of your's; cloth of gold 
and cuts, underborne with a bluifty trzfel. 
By Thetis' tinſel ſlipper'd feet, | | 
And the 1 ot ſirens lweet. . Milton. 


(2.) For favours Nr and aden who would ſtrive; 
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3 but as for the white part, it appears 
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Yet ſcatter'd here and there I ſome behold, 


Who can diſcern the tinſel from the gold? - Dryden. 
If the man will too _— — the ſuperficial tiaſel 
good, he undeceives himſelf to his own coſt. Norris. 
No glittering tinſel of May fair, 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 


Ye tixſel inſetts, whom a court maintams, 
That counts your beauties only by your ſtains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 
1 he mule's wing ſhall bruſh you all away. Pope. 
To T1'NsEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with 
cheap ornaments ; to adorn with luſtre that has no va- 
lye. | 
Hence you phantaſtick poſtillers in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, 'tis Nature's tongue, 
Scerns all her tinjoil'd metaphors of pelf, 


Illuſtrated by nothing but herſelf. Cleaveland. 
She, rinſell d o'er in robes of varying hues, 

With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary monſters riſe and fall, | 

And with her own fool's colours gilds them all. Pofe. 


Tint. #. /. [teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; a colour. 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous int the colour'd maſs, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow : 
Tranſplant them to the equinoctial line, 
Their vigour ſickens, and their tints decline. 
Though it be allawed that elaborate harmony of colouring, 
a brilliancy of tints, a ſoft and gradual tranſition from one to 
another, preſent to the eye what an harmonious concert of mu- 
fic does to the ear, it muſt be remembgred, that painting is not 


| Pofe. 


merely a gratification of fight. Reynolds. 
Tiny. adj. [tint, tynd, Daniſh.] Little; ſmall; puny. 
A burleſque word. | 
Any little tiny kickſhaws, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
WE that I was a little tiny boy, | | 
A fooliſh thing was but a toy. . hakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
But ah! I thy little - 50M roves, 1 
On little — 2 on little loves; | 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, [ 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe. Saviyr. 
Tir. 2. J. [tip, tiphen, Dutch.] Top; end ; point; ex- 
| e tip no jewel needs to wear, 5 
The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney. 
They touch the beard with the p of their tongue, and wet 
It. | Bacon Nat. Hift. 
| Thrice upon thy fingers rip, 
F Thrice upon thy rubicd lip. | Milton. 
All the pleaſure dwells upon the 77 of his tongue. Seuth. 


She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any 


thing of but herſelf, and thirty clandeſtine have 
not bh touched by the tip of the tongue. Addiſon. 
I no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridiculous, for ad- 
miring a lady's fine ip of an ear and pretty elbow. Pope. 


To Tir. v. 4. [from the noun } 
cover on the end. 2. To ftrike ſlightly ; to tap. 
(2.) ln his hand a reed 
Stood waving, ti pd with fire. 
With trunchecn ib d with iron head, 


1. Fo top; toend; to 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


The warriour to the liſts he led. Hudibras. 
How would the old king ſmile 
To ſee you weigh the paws, when tip with 


And thiow the thaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders ? Addiſon. 
Quarto's, oRavo's ſhape the leſs ning pyre, 


And laſt a little Ajax tif the ſpire. Pope's Dunciad. 
Behold the place, where if a poet Wet 

Shin'd in deſcription, he might = it; 

Tell how the moon- beam trembling falls, | 

And tips with ſilver all the walls. Pope's Horace. 


Tift with jet, . 
ſpotleſs as the ſpows they preſs, Thomſon, 


Harte. 


Ti/esTary. n. . [tip and flaf.] 


bs WF Os 


(.) She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 


Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face. den. 
The pert jackan tipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at his grandfather. | Tatler. 
third rogue tis me by the elbow. Swift. 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleſt foul ; 
Then tigt their forehead in a jeer, 
As who ſhould ſay, ſhe wants it here. Ssquift. 
When I ſaw the keeper frown, 5 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, Kid I, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. Swif?, 
T1'eyeT. =. ſ. [:zpper, Saxon.] Something worn about 
the neck. | 


His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on the top: 
he had alſo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 
To TI“ r IE. v. 2. [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.] To. 
drink luxuriouſly ; to waſte life over the cup. 
Let us grant it is not amiſs to ſit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To TrepLs. v. . To drink in luxury or exceſs. 
While his canting drone-pipe ſcan d 
The myſtick figures. of her hand, 
He ripples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. 
To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 
Then bids fall on; himlelf for ſaving char 
A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and #z} les verjuice. 
If a ſlumber haply does invade 
My _ my fancy's ſtill awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. | 
T1'epLe. =. , [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. LFE. 
Tir ED. adj. I from tipple.} Tipſy; drunk. 
erry, we ſail from the Eaſt, | 
Half tippled at a rainbow feaſt. Dryden. 
TriypLER. =. f. [from zipple.} A ſottiſh drunkard ; an 
idle drunken fellow, | 


Cleaveland. 
Dryden. 


Philips. 


1. An officer with a 
ſtaff yay Wy⸗ — 5 2. The ſtaff _ ſo tipt. 
2.) One in his hand a zr of a yellow cane, ti 
at 11 ends with blue. ne 5 
Ti'esy. adj. {from tipple.] Drunk; overpowered with 
exceſs of drink. 
The riot of the tipſy bacchanals, 


Tearing the Thracian finger m their rage. Shakeſpeare. 
Welcome joy and fealt, | 

Midnight ſhout and revelry, 

Tipſy dance and jollity. Milton. 


Ti'eToe. . ſ. [tip and te] The end of the toe. 
Where the fond ape, himſelf uprearing high, _ 
Upon his tiptoes ſtalketh ſtately by. Spenſ. Hibberd's Tale. 
He that outlives this day and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a riptoe when this day is nam'd, 


And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian. Shakeſp. 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 5 

Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Sbaleſp. 

Religion ſtands on riß toe in our land. 
Ready to paſs to the American ſtrand. Herbert. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

And ſtood on riptaes from the ground. Dryden. 
Ting. #. /. [tuyr, Dutch.) 1. Rank; row. Sometimes 


written ier. 2. [Corrupted from 7iur or tiara, or from 
attire.) & head dreſs. 3. Furniture; apparatus 

(1.) Your loweſt tire of ordnance muſt lie four foot clear 
above water, when all loading is in, or elſe thoſe your beſt 
pieces will be of ſmall uſe at fea, in any grown weather that 


makes the billows to riſe. - | Raleigh's 5.5 
Stood rank d of ſeraphim another row, _ 
In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire | | 
Of thunder, Milton's Par. Loft. 


T I 8 


1 


In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, moſt of them T1'v1caL. adj. [for phthifical.] Conſumptive. 


being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. 


Arbuthnot. Ti's8us. n, . [tiffſue, Fr. tipan, to weave, Norman Sax- 


2 * NN =__ — tire of gold, 3 2 Cloth . interwoven with gold or ſilver, or figured 
I . * * colours. | k 
Here is her picture: let me ſee; | 1 0 
| IF 1 had fuch 2 tire, this face of mine PR hoon gp. Go, oor per + 
Were full as lovely as 1s this of hers. Shakeſp. Recorded emin 2 | Milton s Par Loft 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, A robe of tif D . 
Now fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs fire, An upper veſt —_ Helen's Lis 2 4 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears From Argos b n 4 ght 
rere With golden flow'rs and witding foliage wrought. Dryd. 
h * F717 T1's8uz. v. . [from the noun.] To interweave; to 
ä . 7 | | . , . | . variegate. 
A 2 5 "OO — * * , The chariot was covered with cloth of gold tiſſued upon 
Ea nde like deſire of high exploits : blue. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Immediate ſieges, and the tire of war They have been always frank of their bleſſings tu counte- 
Rowl in thy ated Philips, nance any great action; and then, according as it ſhould proſ< 
When they firſt peep forth of the ground, they. ſhew their Per, pine upon it ſome pretence or other, Watton. 


whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next ſeeds. Woodward. 


To Tin E. v. a [tinian, Saxon.] 1. To fatigue ; to make 
weary ; to haraſs; to wear out with labour or tediouſ- 
neſs. 2. It has often out added to intend the ſignifica- 
tion. 3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.] To dreſs 
he (7 Tir'd with toil, all hopes of f 
1.) Tir'd with toil, all hopes of fa | 
N Fence to wiſhes he deſcends at wh A 
For this a hundred voices I defire, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd fire; 
Yet never could be worthily expreft, 


Dryden. 


How deeply thou art ſeated in . Dryden t Perfius. 


(2.) Often a few that are ſtiff do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
—— A lonely way 
The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a day; 
Tir'd out, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd. 
(3-) Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 


2 Kings, ix. 30. 


To T1xe. v. n. [reonian, Saxon] To fail with wearineſs. 


T1'REDWESS. 
wearineſs. 

It is not through the ziredneſs of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not ſatisfied us boun- 
tifully. Hakewill on Providence. 
Tr'xtsOME. adj. [from tire.] Weariſome ; fatiguing ; 
tedious. | 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove rire- 
ſome to the reader, the 
with a pleaſant and pertinent digreſſion. Addi ſon. 
Nothing is ſo tireſome as the works of thoſe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or ima- 
gination. | ee eee 
T1'xESOMENESS- 2. f. [from tireſome.] Act or quality of 
deing tireſome. | | 
Ti'xzwomMan. #. . [tire and woman.] A woman whoſe 
bufineſs is to make dreſſes for the head. - 
Why ſhould they not value themſelves for this outſide fa- 
ſhionableneſs of the tirewoman's making, when their parents 
have ſo early inſtructed them to do ſo. Locke on Education. 
Tr1'x1nGHOUSE. 0 n. ſ. [tire and houſe, or room.] The 
TiAIR G ROOM. 


n. /. [from tired.] State of being tired; 


ſtage. | | 
| This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, this hawthorn brake our 
tiringbouſe. Shake ſfeare. 
Man's life's a tragedy ; his mother's womb, 
Frm which he enters, is the !771ngroom ; 
This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the ſtage 
That country which he lives in ; paſſions, rage, 


Folly, and vice, are actors. Wotton. 
T1i'zaw1T. 2. f. [wanelius, Lat.] A bird. Ainſworth. 
'T 1s, contracted for it is, 

"Tis deſtiny unſhunable. Shakeſpeare. 


T1's1cx. 2. /. [corrupted from f54hifick.] Conſumption ; 
merbid waſte, | 


Tickel. 


TI BI /r. 2% 


ton. 
TI rREABLE. ad. 


room in which players dreſs for the 


To Tir nk. v. a. [reoSian, Saxon. ] 


Thron'd in cceleſtial ſheen, RI 
With radiant feet the riſſued clouds down ſteering. Milton. 


TIT. #. / 1. A mall horſe : generally in contempt. 2. 


A woman: in contempt. 3. A titmouſe or tomtit. [parus, 
Lat.] A bird. | | 
.) No ſtoring of paſture with bag 
with ragged, wth aged, and evil at hut. 
Thou might'ſ have ta'en example 

From what thou read'ſ in ſtory ; 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling tir, | 
As thy predeceſſor Dory. Denham. 
(2.) does this envious tit, but away to her father 
with a tale. L' Eftrayge 
A willing tit that will venture her corps with you. Dryden. 
Short you for thee, for me a fon and heir. — 
Girls coſt as many throes in bringing forth; 
Beſide, when born, the tits are little worth. 


y At 
: Tu ere. 


Dryden. 
[properly tiabit; tid, tender, and bit.] Nice 
bit; nice food. 
John pampered eſquire South with #rtbits till he grew wan- 

N . | Arbutbhnot. 
[from tithe.] Subject to the payment 
of tithes; that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popiſh prieſt ſhall, on taking the oath of allegiance to 
his majeſty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all things 
titheable in Ireland belonging to the papiſts, within their re- 
ſpective pariſhes. _ Swift. 


muſt ſometimes relieve the ſubject TITHE. 2. / [reo da, Saxon, tenth.) 1. The tenth part; 


the part aſſigned to the maintenance of the miniſtry. 2. 


The tenth part of any thing. 3. Small part; ſmall por- 


tion, unleſs it be miſprinted for titles. 


(..) Many have made witty invectives againſt uſury: th 
ſay, that it is pity the devil ſhould have God's Kew whi 
is the tithe. | | Bacon, 
Sometimes comes ſhe with a z:che pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakeſp. 
(2.) I have ſearched man by man, boy by boy; the tithe 
of a hair was never loſt in my houſe before. Shateſp. 


Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
E' ry tithe foul mongſt many thouſand diſmes | 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakeſp. Troil. and Crefſida. 
(3.) Offenũve wars for religion are ſeldom to be approved, 
unleſs they have ſome mixture of civil tithes. Bacon. 
To tax; to levy the 
tenth part. | . = | | 
When L come to the fithing of them, I will tithe them one 
with another, and will make an Iriſhman the tithingman. 
| Spenſer on Ireland, 
y decimation and a ?ithed death, | 
Tf thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth. Shak. 
When thou haſt made an end of titbiag all the tithes of thine 
increaſe, the third year, the year of tirhiag, give unto the Le- 
vite, 1 fatherleſs and widow. Deut. xxvi. 12. 
2 | 


F- 3: F 
To Tire. v. 2. To pay titbe. . 
For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, | 

Tthe ſo as thy cattle the lord do not ſtrike. Tuſer. 
TifruER. u. . [from title.] One who gathers tithes. 
T1i'TayMAL. 2. /. [ithymalle, French; trrbymalius, Lat.] 
An herb. he Ainſ. 
T1i'THING. 2. /. [tithinga, law Latin, from #ithe.] 1. 
Tithing is the number or company of ten men with their 
families knit together in # ſociety, all of them being 
Hound to the” king for the peaceable and good behaviour 


of each of their ſociety : of theſe companies there was 


ingman) tithingman; but now be is nothing but à con- 
table. Cowel, 2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieſt. 
ſtock puniſhed and impriſoned. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) Though vicar be bad, or the parſon evil, | 
| Tufſer. 
Ti'/rmINGMAN. z. /. [tithing and man.] 
His hundred is not at his command further than his pri ce's 
ſervice; and alſo every tithingman may controul him. Spenſer. 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw z. 
The pungent grains of t:r:/lating duſt. SD | 
TiTiLLa'rION. n. J. [titillation, French; titillatio, Lat. 
of being tickled. 3. Any flight or puny pleaſure. 
(.) Tickling cauſeth laughter: the cauſe 
lation. Bacon. 
(2.) In ſweets, the acid particles feem ſo attenuated in the 
(3-) The delights which reſult from theſe nobler entertam- 
ments our cool m—_ ts need not be aſhamed of, and which 
titillations, that reach no higher than the ſenſes, 
Ti'TLark. 2. . A bird. 
rock, tizlark; and linnet. | alton. 
TITLE. n. ſ. [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 1. A general 


one chief perſon, who, from his office, was called (tooth- 
6.) Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and 
Go not for thy tithing thyſelf to the devil. 5 
A petty peace- 
officer; an under-conſtable. | | 
To TI/TILLATE. v. n. [titil/o, Lat.] To tickle. 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 
from ritillate.] 1. The act of tickling. 2. The ſtate 
fron of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath, by a flight from l- 
eil 28 * produce a ſmall and grateful zicillarion. Arbuth. 
are dogged by no ſuch fad ſequels as are the products of thoſe 
The fmaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons ; 9 leve- 
bead comprizing particulars. 2. An appellation of ho- 


nour. 3. A name; an appellation. 4. The firſt page 
of a book, telling its name, and generally its ſubject ; 


an inſcription. 5. A claim of right. | | 
tr.) Three draw the experiments of the former four into fi- 
zles and tables for the better drawing of obſervations ;- theſe ye 
call compilers.” - B | | Bacon. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of Engl 
above others, I ſhall fingle out two particular z:#les, which 
ive a handſome ſpecimen of their excel 


in other parts or titles of the ſame. Hale. 

(2.) To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manſion, and his titles, in a | 

From whence himſelf does fly ? Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
— — Man ever men Me OL 

He made not lord: ſuch title to himſelf | 

Reſerving. | Milton. 
(3. My name's Macbeth. 

— The devil himſelf could not pronounce a zifle 

More hateful to mine ear. | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Ill worthy I ſuch itle ſhould belong "SAND 

To me tranſgreſſor. 5 IN _ Milton. 
(4-) This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shakeſſeare. 


Our adverſaries encourage a writer who cannot furniſh out 


ſo much as a title page with propriety. = 
Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, RE 
When they fave got their picture towards a book; 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy fign 
Meant to ketray dull fots*o worked wine, 


Pope. 


may be the emrf- 


Glanville. 


d have 
jes above other laws 


| Trung | 


— 


. 
(5. ) Let the ticle of a man's right be called. in queſtion ; are 
we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of ſuch as 


are famous for their {kill in the laws ? Hooker. 
Is a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe ? it is becauſe he paid 


his money for a lye, and took a bad title for a good. South. 
| — "Tis our du 
Such monuments, as we can bulla, to raiſe ; 
Leſt all the world. prevent what we ſhould do, 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe. Dryden. 


If there were no laws to prote& them, 
in this. world for 
laws, if it were a 


there were no living 
gdod men; and in effect there would be no 
in them to try a title, or right themſelves 
by them. 4 Kettleworth, 
To revenge their common injuries, though you had an un- 
doubted title by your birth, you had a greater by your comege. 
Conti would have kept his ricle to Orange. Addiſon, 
© the diſcretion of a girl! ſhe will be a flave to any thing 
that has not a z:tle- to make her one, Southern, 
To'T1/TLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To entitle; to name; 
to call. 5 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, fitled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly ! | | Milton's Par. Loft, 
T1'TLBLESS. aty. [from title.] Wanting a name or ap- 
pellation. Not in uſe. 
He was a kind of nothing, rirleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name o th' fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakeſp. Corialanus. 
TrTLEyaG®. 2. . liils and page.] The page containing 
the title. of a book. | 
We ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our own names 
at the bottom of the t:t{spage. Dryden. 
TrrTMovse, or tit. n. /. [tijr, Dutch, a chick, or ſmall 
bird; titliagier, Iſfandick, a little bird: 2it ſignifies little 
in the Feutonick dialects] A ſmall ſpecies of birds. 
The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong, | 
Nene Mein fits the eitmonſe fl. 


ent h 5 
And I unfit to thruſt in ſkilful 3 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spenſer. 
The n z and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Propne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. Dryden. 


To T TTER. v. 2. formed, Þ ſuppoſe, from the ſound. ] 


To laugh with reſtraint ; to laugh without much noiſe. 
In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, | 
And tit ring puſt'd the! pedants off the place: Pore. 


TI rTE R. . /. [from the verb.] 1. 
2. I know not what it ſignifies in Ter. 
(.) From wheat go and rake out the ritters or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. Tuſſer. 
TirrIE. 3. / [I fuppoſe from 11. A ſmall particle; a 
point ; 2 dot. | 


reſtrained laugh. 


In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots would 
never depart from a tittle. | Clarenabn. 
—— Angels themſelves diſcaining | | 
T approach thy 'temple, give thee in command 
What to the ſmalleſt itte thou ſhalt fay 5 2710 
To thy adorers. | Milton. 


They thought God and themſelves linked in fo faſt a cove- 

nant, that although they never performed their part, God was 

yet bound to make good every fittle of his. South. 

Ned Faſhion hath been bred about court, and underſtands: to 

a zittle all the punctihios of a drawing-room. _ Sawift. 

You are not advanced one titele towards the proof of what 

you intend, 8 E Vaterland. 

TI rrIETAT TIE. #. { [A word formed from fatile by a 

ludicrous reduplication.] Idle talk; prattle; empty gab- 
ble. . 12 | n 1 72 


As the foe drew near 5 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our don, who knew this tittletattle, 


Did, ſure as frumpet, call to battle. Prior. 


4 


For every idle tittlatattle that went about, Jack was ſuſpected 

for the author. Arbuthnot's Hift. of John Bull. 
Ta Ti'rTLETATTLE. v. [from tattle] To prate idly. 
You are full in your fierletatilings of Cupid ; here is Cupid, 

and there is Cupid : I will tell you now what a good old woman 
told me. Sidzey. 
TiTuza'rion. ./ [tituby, Lat.] The act of ſtumbling. 
Tr'TuLAaR. ad. [ titulaire, Fr. from t:tulus, Lat.] Nomi- 

nal; having or conterring only the title. | 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of England 
to ſhadow their rebellion, and to be titular and painted head of 


thoſe arms. Bacon Henry VII. 
—— Thrones, virtues, powers, | | 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely 7:talar. Milton. 


Both Valerius and Auſtin were titular biſhops. Ayliffe. 
ne a'RITY. n. /. [from titular.] The ftate of being 
_ titular. 

Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with 
the name of imperator; but their ſacceffors retain the ſame even 
in its eitularity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ti'tTuLary. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Latin.) 1. 
Confiſting in a title. 2. Relating to a title. 
(1.) The malecontents of his kingdom have not been baſe 
nor titulary impoſtors, but of an higher nature. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 

(2.) William the Conqueror, howſoever he uſed the power 
of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a fi- 
tulary pretence, grounded upon the Confeſſor's will. Bacon. 

Ti'TuLaRryY. 3. J, [from the adj.] One that has a title or 


nt. | | 
The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe maſſes were 
neither titularies nor perpetual curates, but perſons entirely 
conductitious. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
T1'vy. adj. [A word expreſſing ſpeed, from tanti vy, rhe 
note of a 3 i | 
In a bright moon-ſhine while winds whiſtle loud, 
Troy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All rocking in a downy white cloud : 
And left our leap from the ſky ſhould prove too | 
We flide on the back of a new-falling ſtar. Dryden. 
To. adv. [co, Saxon; te, Dutch] 1. A particle coming 
| between two verbs, and noting the ſecond as the object 
of the firſt. 2. It notes the intention. 
. conſequence. 4. After an adjective it notes its object. 5. 


Noting futurity. 6. j Ln _— þ Backward and 


Pp 


forward. 
(1.) The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our de- 
fires. | 
(2.) Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to paſs 
O' er hollow arches of reſounding brals, . 
Jo rival thunder. | Dryden's An. 
i — She rais'd a war 
In Italy, to call me back. 
Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try 
The * of arms, reſolv d in 


Dryden All for Love. 


t to die. Dryden. 
(3.) I have done my utmolt to lead my life fe pleaſantly as 
& forget all misfortunes. Ee Pope. 
(4-) We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the lat man. 


The lawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall ſhed, 
Increas'd for ſtaughter, born to beg their bread. 
(5.) It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious of their 


own hardneſs and redreſs ; and we are ſtill to ſeek for ſomething 
Bentley. 


elſe in our frame that receives thoſe impreſſions. 


(6.) Timay binds and looſeth fouls condemn'd to woe, 


and fro. 
Maſſes 


gy ap rocks, rolled to and again till they were rounded 
to the form of pebbles, 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


humility received 


3. It notes the 


Smallridge. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Sandy. 


And {ends the devils on errands o and fro. Fairfax. 
— The fpints perverſe | 
With eaiy intercourſe paſs to and fro, | 

To tempt or puniſh mortals. Milton. 


Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move the joint 10 
of marble, originally beat off from the ſtrata of the 
Woodward. on Foffils, 


x". 00 
The winds in diſtant regions blow, Tet 
Moving the world of waters to and fro. Adiifen. 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide ; 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it to and fro, 
A while torment, and then quite fink in woe. 
To. prepoſition. 1. Noting motion cowards: oppoſed to 
rom. 2. Noting accord or adaptation. 3. Noting ad- 
dreſs or compellation. 4. Noting attention or applica- 
tion. 5. Noting addition or accumulation. 6. Noting 
a ſtate or place whither any one goes 7. Noting oppo- 
ſition. 8. Noting amount. 9. Noting proportion. 10. 
Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 11. Noting percep- 
tion. 12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation. 13. In 
compariſon of. 14. As far as. 15. Noting intention- 
16. After an adjective it notes the object. 17. Noting 
obligation. 18. Reſpecting. 19. Noting extent. 20. 
Towards. 21, Noting preſence. 22. Noting effect; 
noting conſequence. 23. After a verb 7 note; the ob- 
ject. 24 Noting the degree. 25. Before day, to notes 
the preſent day; before mcrrow, the day next coming; 
before night, either the preſent night, or night next com- 
ing. 26. Today, to night, to myrrow, are uſed, not very 
. as ſubſtantives in the nominative and other 
caſes. 
(1.) With that ſhe to him afreſh, and ſurely would 


Young. 


have put 


out his eyes. Stdaey. 

— Tybalt fled; : 

But by and hy comes back fo Romeo, | | 
And 0't they go like light'ning. Shakeſpeare. 


Give not over ſo; to him again, entreat him, 
Kneel down before him. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
T'll zo him again in the name of Brook; he'll tell me all his 


ſe. 2 Shakefp. Merry Vi ves of Windſor. 
I'll to the woods among the happier brutes : | 
Come, let's away. Smith. 
(2.) Thus they with ſacred thought 
Mov'd on in ſilence ?o ſoft pipes. Milto1's Paradiſe Loſt. 
1 2 To you, my noble lord of Weſtmorland, LS 
— l pledge your grace. Shakefp. Henry V. 


Here's to you all, gentlemen, and let him that's good-na- 
tur'd in his driak pledge me. Denham's Sopby. 
Now, to you, Raymond: can you gueſs no reaſon 
Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you? Dryden. 

(4.) Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie: 
Go buckle to the law. Drygen's Juvenal. 

Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their children's children. 
| Addiſon. - 

(F.) Wiſdom he has, and to his wifdom courage 

Temper t9 that, and unto all ſucceſs. Denbam's Sopbhy. 
(6.) Take you ſome company and away 70 horte. SHH. 


He ſent his coachman's grandchild 9 prentice. Addiſon. . 
(7.) No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee foot to foot with ſword and flueid. Dry. lin. 


($.) There were to the number of three hundred horſe, and 
as many thouſand foot Engliſh. . Bacon's War with Spain. 
(9.) Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in reſpect of 
ours, yet ſcarce as three ro nine in compariſon of theirs with 
whom: he lived. Jochen. 
Wich theſe bars againſt me, | 
And yet to win her —all the world to nothing. Shep. 
Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too lit- 
tle; even as twenty 10 one fall into ſickneſs rather by ober- 
much fulneſs than by any lack. 
The burial muſt be by the ſmallneſs of the proportion as fifty 
to one; or it muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the 
ſilver never to be reſtored when it is incorporated. 
| Bacon's Phyfical Remains, 
With a funnel filling bottles; ta their capacity they will all 
be full. Ben. Jobi ſon. 
Phyſicians have two women patients /0 one man. Grazunt, 
When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign ſtate, he 
ſhall be allowed to the value of a ſhilling a day. Add. un. 
Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine as 
nine to ten. Arbut ast on Coins. 


Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, . © 


1 


Suppoſing them to have an equal ſhare, the odds will be 
three to one on their ſide. Swift. 
(to.) Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſe; from the 


pe-uliarities every language hath f itſelf. Felton. 
(11.) The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, 
Sharp to the taſte. Dryden's Virgil. 


(12.) I trut, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. Shakeſp. King John. 
(13.) All thut they did was piety to this. Ber. Johnſon. 
T ere is no fool zo the finner, who every moment ventures 
his ſoul. Tillotſon. 
(14.) Some Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could not 
count to one thouſand, nor had any diſtin & idea of it, though 
they could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 
Coffee exhales in roaſting to the abatement of near one-fourth 
of its weight. | Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
(15.) This the conſul ſes, yet this man lives! g 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye 
Mus and points out each man of us fo ſlaughter. 


Ben. Jobnſon. 
(16.) — draw thy ſword in right. 
I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. Shakeſþ. 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to tears. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 
(17.) The Rabbins ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between our duty to 
God, and fo our parents. Es Holyday. 


Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what tie has 
on him ta the contrary? He is 2 their ſubject, and he is 
injured hy them to a very high degree. Dryden. 

(18.) He's walk'd the way of nature; 

And to our purpoſes he lives no more. Shakeſd. 

The effects of ſuch a diviſion are pernicious to the laſt degree, 
not only with regard to thoſe advantages which they give the 
common enemy, but to thoſe private evils which they produce 

in every particular. Addiſon, Spectator. 


(19.) From the beginning to the end all is due to ſupernatural 


ce. | Hammond. 
(20.) She ftretch'd her arms fo heav'n. Dryden. 
(21.) She (till beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth 
him to his face. Sawift. 
(22.) Factions carried too high are much #9 the prejudice of 
the authority of princes. Bacon. 
He was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſcle, and bleed- 


ing almoſt to death. Wiſeman. 
5 y the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers were crowded 


Ingenious to their ruin, ev” | 
e the act and inſtrum 4 rage. Waller. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos'd to ſcorn ! Waller. 
To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, the offender 
was whipt to death. Dryden. 
Thus, 10 their fame, when finiſh'd was the fight, 


The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight. Dryden. 
Oh frail eſtate of human things, : 
Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 


A. Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to execute juſtice in 
mercy, and not to exerciſe either to the total excluſion of the 
other. ; Addiſon. 

The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, as I found t my 
vexation when I was laſt there in a viſit I made to a neighbour. 


| Swift. 

Why with malignant elogies increaſe . * 

The people's fears, and praiſe me to my ruin? Smith, 

It mutt be confeſſed to the ach of human nature, that 

this is but too juſt a picture of itſelf. | 

(. 23.) Give me ſome wine; fill full. 

I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Had the methods of education been directed ?9 their right 
Locke. 

from theſe legal 
days. Kettleworth, 


end, this ſo neceſſary could not have been neglected. 
This lawfnlneſs of judicial proceſs a 
courts erected to miniſter to it in the apo 


Broome's Odyſſey. 
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Many of them have expoſed ro the world the private misfor- 
tunes of families. 7 
(24.) This weather-glaſs was ſo placed in the cavity of a 
ſmall receiver, that only the flender part of the pipe, to the 
height of four inches, remained expoſed to the air. Boyle, 
Tell her thy brother languiſhes to death. Addiſon. 
A crow, though hatched under a hen, and who never has 
ſeen any of the works of its kind, makes its neſt the ſame, to 
the laying of a ſtick with all the neſts of that ſpecies. Addiſon. 
If he employs his abilities fo the beſt advantage, the time 
will come when the Supreme Governor of the world ſhall pro- 
claim his worth before men and angels. Addiſon, Spect. 
(25.) —— Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, | 
If it find heav'n, muſt find it out fo nipbt. Shakeſp. 
To day they chas'd the boar. Otway, 
This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of committing 
fin to day, than a reſolution of leaving it to morrow. Calamy. 
(26.) To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this, petty pace from day to day ; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools a 
The way to duſky death. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The father of Solomon's houſe will have private conference 
with one of you the next day after to morrow. Bacon. 
To day is ours, why do we fear ? 
To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh forrow, 
To the gods belongs 0 morrow. 
To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever, 
1 or oo to morrow 5 —_— 
ſpoil what to night propoſe : 
os 1 may —_ 98 ſtray; 
Love and life are for to day. Prior. 


Toad. u. /. [ra de, Saxon.] A paddock ; an animal re- 
ſembling a frog ; but the frog leaps, the toad crawls : 
the toad is accounted venomous, perhaps without reaſon. 

| From th' extremett upward of thy head, 

To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, | 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


A molt taad-ſpotted traitor. | 
pon the vapour of a dun | 
18 = 


Conley; 
Dryden, 


— I had rather be a toad, 
And live u 


Than keep a corner in the thing I 

For others uſe. Shakeſp. Othello. 

In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long, whereas 


toads uſually have no tails. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 24 
The hiſſing ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad. Dryden. 


To'aprisn. =. A kind of ſea-fiſh. 
To'apeLax. n. . A plant. = | | 
To'apsrowns. u. , [toad and flone,) A concretion ſup- 
poſed to be found in the head of a toad. 
The toadſſone preſumed to be found in the head of that ani- 
mal, is not a thing impoſſible. Braw?'s Fulgar Errours. 
Toa DsrOoOL. u. { [toad and fool! A plant like a muſh- 
room. 
The griſly todefloo] grown there mought I ſee EL 
And ig ——_—_—— on the 2 ; Spenſer. 
Another imperfe& plant like a muſhroom, but ſometimes as 
broad as a hat, called t0a:{fool, is not eſculent. Bacon. 
Toa ToasT. v. a. [torreo, toſtum. Lat.] 1. To dry or heat 
at the fire. 2. To name when a health is drunk. To 
toaft is uſed commonly when women are named. 
(r.) The earth whereof the graſs is ſoon parched with the 
ſun, and foafled, is commonly forced earth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out a 
piece of toaſted cheeſe. Brown. 


(2.) Several popiſh gentlemen toaſted many loyal * 
iſan. 
We'll try the empire you ſo long have boaſted; 
And if we are not prais'd, we'll not be toafted. Prior. 


ToasrT., =. . [from the verb.] 1. Bread dried before the 
fire. 2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 3. A cale- 
brated woman whoſe health is often drunk. 


; T OG 
(x.) You are both as rheumatick as two dry toafts ; 


cannot one bear with another's infirmities. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Every third day take a ſmall toaft of manchet, dipped in oil 


of ſweet almonds new drawn, and ſprinkled with loaf ſugar. 
| Bacon's P cal Remains. 
(2.) ——— Where's then the ſaucy boat 
Co-rival'd greatneſs? or to harbour fled, | 
Or made a toaft for Neptune? Shakeſp. Troil. and Creffida. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; | 
Whole | = is whiſk, whoſe treat a raaſ in ſack. Pope. 
(3-) I ſhall likewiſe mark out toaft, the club in which 
ſhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
fide. ORE | Addiſon. 
Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaft ? 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? 
To'asTeR. n. . [from 2a. He who toaſts. 
We ſimple toafters take delight 
To fee our women's teeth look White; 
And ev'ry ſaucy il]-bred fellow 
Bneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 
TOBA'CCO. . /. [from Tobaco or Tobago in Ameiica.] 
The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one leaf, is funne!- 
ſhaped, and divided at the top into five decp ſegments, 
which expand like a ſtar; the ovary becomes an oblong 
roundiſh membranaceous fruit, which is divided into two 
cells by an intermediate partiticn, and is filled with ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds. — 1 A 
: It is a planet now I ſee; J 
And, if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like a tobacco-ſtopper. Hudibras. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reaſon at firit recom- 
mends their trial, and cuſtom makes them pleaſant. Locke. 
Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, before it 
be fit for the making tabacco- pipes or bricks. Woodward. 


Pope. 


Topa'cconisrt. . / [from tobacco] A preparer and 


vender of tobacco. =. 

Top. n. , [tette haar, a lock of hair, German. Skinner. 
I believe rightly.] 1. A buſh ; a thick ſhrub. Obſolete. 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty eight pounds. 


(1.) Within the ivie cd, 
„„ 
| Spenſer's Paſlorals. 


There ſhrouded was the little 
I heard a buly buſtling. 
(. 2) Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 
__ odd ſhillings. | Shbateſp. Winter's Tale. 
Tas. u. , [ta, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The divided ex- 
tremities of the feet ; the fingers of the feet. 
— Come all you ſpirits, 
And fill me from the crown to 
Of direct cruelty. = 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his ſides; 
Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light tantaſtick zoe. 
Laſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, 
A thouſand little nerves the tends 
Ws te to our foes, and fingers ends. Prior. 
Tor oak. adv l[xoponan, Saxon.] Before. Obſolete. 
It is an epilogue to make plain 5 | 
Some obſcure precedence that hath rofore been ſain. Shakeſp.. 
So ſhall they depart the manor with the coxn and the ba- 
con tofore him that hath won it. S. ectator. 
Torr. n. /. [toftum, law Latin.] A place where a meſ- 


th' toe, topful 
"Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


ſuage has ſtood. | Cæuel and Ainſ.. 
" Ta'ctn adj. | togatus, Lat.] Gowned ; drefſed in gowns.. 
The bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can x 
As maſterly as he ; mere prattle, without ce, 
Is all his foldierſhip.  Shakeſp. Othello. 


iv. 


To'tLS0MENESS. 7. 


10 


(r.) We turn ' d o'er many books together. Shakeſp. 
Both ragerber went into the . Milton. 

(2.) That king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 
(3.) She = Loy heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 

And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 

(4-) While he and I live tagerber, I ſhall not be thought the 


poet. ryden. 

( 5.) The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an age 
together after the battle. | Dryden. 
They had a great debate concerning the puniſhment of one 


of their admirals, which laſted a month togerber. Addiſon. 
* The ſubject is his confederacy with Henry the Eighth, 
the wars they made together upon France. Addiſon oa Italy. 
(7.) Some tree's broad leaves together ſew'd, | 


And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 
(s.) Take the bad together with the good. | 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 


To Tor. v. n. [vilian, Saxon; taylen, Dutch.) To la- 


bour ; perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 
This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul ; 
Who, like a brother, toi! d in my affairs, 


And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakeſp. 
Others ill-fated are condemn' d to tci/ 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blafted 
With fruitleſs act. | e Prior. 
He views the main that ever roilt below. Thomſon. 
To Tot. v.a. 1. To labour; to work at. 2. To wa- 


ry; to 12 i 
1.) Toil d out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
10 2 It abyſs. 2 Mit*en. 
( 2.) He, oil d with works of war, retir'd himſelt 
To Italy. Shakeſp. Riche. 4 l. 
Torr. =. / [from the verb.] 1. Labour; fatigue. 2. 
Teile, tales, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or ſnare woven 
or meſhed. | 


(1.) They live to their great, both ti and grief, where the 
blaſphemies of Arians are renewed. Hooker. 
Not to irkſome foil, but to delight | 

He made us. | Milton, 
The love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
| Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart; 
The proud to gain it toit and foals endure, 
The modeſt ſhun it, but ta make it ſure. 


Young. 
; (8 She looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 7 
In her ſtrong toil of grace. Shakeſþ. Ant. and Cleopatra 
He had fo placed his — and footmen in the woods, 
that he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it were in a foil. Kuolles. 
— — All great ſpirits 
Bear great and ſudden change with ſuch impatience 
As a Numidian hon,. when firſt caught, | 
Endures the roi that holds him. 
A fly falls into the roil of a ſpider. 
Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt fram'd. a 01 
Thyſelf, to make thy love thy virtues ſpoil. 
Te“iLE T. x. /. [oiletts, Fr.] A dreſſing table. 
The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 


Denbam's S9t hy. 
L' Eftrange. 


Dryden. 


And the long labours of the toilet ceaſe. Pote.. 
'To'1LsoME.. a4. [from toil.] Labortous ; weary. 
This were it to//ome, yet with thee were ſweet. Milton. 


The law of the fourth commandment was not agreeable to 


the ſtate of innocency ;. for in that happy ſtate there was no 
toilſame labour for man or beaſt. | | White. 
While here we dwell, 
What can be toilſoms in theſe pleaſant walks? Malton. 
Abſent or dead, ſtil] let a friend be dear, | 
A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 
Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy corlſome days, 
Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 


. [from tailſome.] Weariſomeneſs; 
laboriouſneſs. | 


Toct'ruts. adv. (cogade ne, Saxon.] 1. In company. Tol EN. 2. ,. [taikns, Gothick; tacn, Sax>n; reychen, 


2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. 3. In the fame place. 
4 In. the ſame time 5 Without intermiſhon. 6. In 
concert. 7 In continuity. 8. ToGctrTHER with, 
union with; in a ſtate of mixture with. 


Duich.] 1. A ſign. 2. A mark. 3. A memoiial of 
friendthip ; an evidence of remembrance. | 
(1.) Shew me a 70ker for good, that they which hate me: may 
ſee it. | Pſal. laxxvi. 17. 


T 0 L 


(2.) They have not the leaſt toten or ſhew of the arts and in- 
duſtry of Ching. Heylyn. 


W hereſoever you ſee mgratitude, you may as infallibly con- 


clude, that there is a growing ſtock of i]I-nature in that breaſt, 
as you may know that man to have the plague upon whom you - 


South. © 


{ce the Feng. | 

(3.) Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A tcken from her daughter, my fair love. 
— hence came this? | 

This is ſome toten from a newer friend. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 

Some token to queen Mab to fend, 

Were worthy of her wearing. 


ain from the noun.] To make known. Not 


in ule. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſj eare. 


What in time proceeds, 
| May token to the future our paſt deeds. Shale ſp. 
Top. pret and part. paſl. of tell. Mentioned; related. 
The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot, without proceſs of ſpeech, be rod. Milton. 
To ToLt. v. a. [This ſeems to be fome barbarous provia- 
cial word.] To tram ; to draw by degrees. 
hatever you obſerve him to be more _— at than he 
ſhould, ole him on to by inſenſible degrees, till at laſt he maſ- 
ters the difficulty. Lecke. 
"To'LERABLE. adj. [tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, Latm.] 1. 
Supportable ; that may be endured or ſupported. 2. Not 
excellent, not contemptible ; paſſable. _ 
(I.) Yourſelves, who have ſought them, ye 


but folerabie only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance of 
your purpoſes, till the corrupt eſtate of the church may be better 
reformed. | Hocker. 
It ſhall be more zolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Matth. x. 15. 


Cold and heat ſcarce tolerable. Milton. 
There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
but what hypocriſy can make folerable to itſelf. Tillotſon. 


(2.) The reader may be aſſured of a tolerable tranſlation. 
| | den. 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their fide 
by any tolerable adminiſtration, till provoked by continual op- 
preſſions. ; „„ Swift. 
'To'LERABLENESS. #. . [from tolerable.) The ftate of 
being tolerable. 


To'LERAaBLY. adv, [from tolerable.] 1. Supportably ; in 


a manner that may be endured. 2. Paſlably ; neither 


well nor ill; moderately well. 

(2.) Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies that are 
Mill tolerab/y firm. Moodæuard's Nat. Hiſt. 

The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed frequently, 
and on particular occaſions had acquitted himſelf tolerably at a 

ball. 5 Addiſon, SpeAator , 

To'LERANCE. n. ſ. [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power 

of enduring ; act of enduring. ' Not uſed, though a good 
word, 

Diogenes one froſty morning came into the market; place 
ſhaking, to ſhew his tolerance; many of the people came about 
him, pitymg him: Plato paſſing by, and knowing he did it to 
be ſeen, ſaid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſelf. 

| Bacon's Apophth. 

There wants nothing but conſideration of our own eternal 
weal, a 7o/erance or endurance of being made happy here, and 
bleſſed eternally. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To To'LERATE. v. a. [tolero, Lat. tolerer, Fr.] To- allow 
ſo as not to hinder ; to ſuffer; to paſs uncenſured. 

Inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only ſuch things of 


_ 'that kind as the church might beſt ſpare, retaining the reſidue; 


their whole counſel is, in this point, utterly condemned, as 
having either proceeded from the blindneſs: of thoſe times, or 


from negligence, or from deſire of honour and glory, or from 


an erroneous 


_ opinion that ſuch things might be to/erared for a 
Wulle. 


Drayton's Nymp bid. 


ſo excuſe, 28 
that ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 


- Hooker, 


TSS - 
We ſhall tolerate flying horſes, : harpies, and ſatyrs; for 


theſe are poetical fancies, whoſe ſhaded moralities requite their 
ſubſtantial falfities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in any known 
ſin. ; | Decay of Piety. 
Crying ſhould not be tolerated in children. Locke. 
We are fully convinced that we hall always tolerate them, 
but not that they will tolerate us. | Swift. 
ToLtra'TiON, 3. /. [zolero, Latin.} Allowance given to 
that which is not approved. 


I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the indulgence and toleration granted 
to theſe men. e South, 
TOLL. . [This word ſeems derived from rollo, Lat. 
coll, Saxon; fel, Dutch; , Daniſh ; toll, Welſh ; 
taille, French.] An exciſe of goods; a ſeizure of ſome 
part for permiſſion of the tet. | 
Toll, in law, has two ſignifications: firſt, a liberty to buy 
and fell within the precin&ts of a manor, which ſeems to im- 
port as much as a E or market; ſecondly, a tribute or cuſtom 
paid for paſſage. Coæwel. 
Emplom and Dudley the people eſteemed as his horſe-leaches, 
bold men, that toek / of their maſter's griſt. Bacon. 
The ſame Pruſias joined with the Rhodians againſt the By- 
zantines, and opped them from levying the 700 upon their 
trade into the Euxine. Arbuthnot. 
To TouL. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To pay toll or tal- 
lage 2. To take toll or tallage. 3. [I know not whence 
derived.] To ſound as a ſingle bell | 
(1.) I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and roll for him: 
for this I'll none of him. Shep. All's well that ends well. 
Where, when, by whom, and what y' were fold for, | 
And in the open market tall for. Hudibras. 
(2.) The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, 
And miller that rolleth takes none but his due. 


Tuſſer o 
(3.) The firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, | | 
Remember d tolling a departed friend. 5 Henry IV. 


Our going to church at the falling of a bell, only tells us 


the time when we ought to go to worſhip God. Ftillingfleet. 
| Tall, toll, | 
Gentle bell, for the foul | 
Of the pure ones. | | Denham. 
You 40 to hear of ſome prodigious tale, | 
The bell that tall alone, or Iriſh whale. Dryden. 


They give their bodies due repoſe at night: 
When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells 
Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and tall them to their cells. 

| Th Dryden. 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs ſwell, 
Now fink in ſorrows with a tolling bell. Pofe's Dunciad. 
To Tort, v. a. [tollo, Latin.] 1. To ring a bell. 2. To 
take away ; to vacate ; to annul. A term only uſed in 
the civil law: in this ſenſe the e is ſhort, in the former 
long. 3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. Obſolete. 
(I.) When any one dies, then by zalling or ringing of a bell 
the ſame is known to the ſearchers. Graunt. 
(2.) An appeal from ſentence of excommunication does not 
ſuſpend it, but then devolves it to a ſuperior judge, and tolls 
the preſumption in favour of a ſentence. Aylife. 
(3.) The adventitious maiſture which hangeth looſe in 4 
body, betrayeth and tollech forth the innate and radical moiſture 
along with it. Bacon's Natural Hiftor y. 
TolLLS OO TH. n. . [toll. and booth.) A priſon. Ainſ. 
To TolLLWOO TH. v. a. To impriſon in a tollbooth. 
To theſe what did he give? why a hen, 
That they might folbooth Oxford men. 


ToLLGa'THERER. 2. /. [tall and gatber.] The officer 
that takes toll. ; 


'To'/Lsev..n. . The ſame with tollbeoth, 


Biſhop Corbet. 


Di. 


ToruTa'TiON. /. {toluto, Lat.] The act of pacing or 
ambling. | 

; per latera, that is, two legs of one fide. together, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


which is totwlation or ambling. 


Latin.] A 
monument in which the dead are enclofed. | 
Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below, | 

As one dead in the bottom of à2 . — 
Time is drawn upon fembs an old mam bald, winged, with a 
ſithe and an hour-glaſs. 7 
Paor heart n tomb, 
Let her poſſeſs in that narrow room. Dryden. 
The ſecret wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my hearſe, 
But on my 2 thou ſhalt read 
My anſwer to thy dubious verſe. - Prior. 
To Tous. v. 4. [from the noun.} To bury ; to entomb. 


Peacham on Drawing. 


And youths, that um before their parents were. May. 


| To'uBLess. adj. [from tomb.) Wanting a tomb; wanting 
a ſepulchral monument. Ne 
ay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 


Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. Shakeſh. 


To'mnor. . / [Tom a diminutive of Thomas, and boy.] 
A mean fellow ; any yo a wid coarſe girl. | 
Faſten'd to an empery, to be partner'd | 1 
R that Git-entibitgn 
Which your own coffers yield ! Sbaleſp. Cymbiline. 
TOME. 3. /. [Fr. Toy&.] 1. One volume of * 2. A book. 
(24) thoſe venerable books of ſcripture, all thoſe ſacred 
tomes and volumes of holy writ, are with ſuch abſolute per- 
fection framed. Hooker, 


— 


Tour. x. /. [See Tifmouse.] A titmouſe; a ſmall 


bird. | 
You would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a it when you ſhut your eyes. 1 
Tox. =. , (teme, Fr. See Tux.] A meaſure or weight. 
i at home, or ſlow to move, when 


was weak 
they fuſfered a fall. fleet of Engliſh to fire, fink, and carry 


away, ten thouſand ton of their great ſhipping. Bacon, 

Tom the names of places, are derived from the Saxon 

Ton. dun, a hedge or wall, and this ſeems to be from 

dun, a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for 
the ſake of defence and protectioſ in times of war. 

| Gib/on's Camden. 

ToxE. 2. J. [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 1. Note; found. 2. 


Accent z ſound of the voice. 3. A whine ; a mournful 
cry. 4. A particular or affected found in ſpeaking. 5. 


Elafticity ; power of extenſion and contraction. 
Lr: Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The ftrength of a voice or ſound makes a difference in the 
loudneſs or { 8, but not in the tore. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So ſmooths her charming tones, that God's own ear 


_ Liſtens delighted. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) Palamon replies, 
his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
ach has a little ſoul he calls his own, 
And each enuneciates with a human tone. Harte, 


(3.) Made children, with your tones, to run for't, 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras. 


22 Drinking too great quantities of this decoction may 


the tone of the ſtomach. Arbuthnot. 
Tons. 'n. ſ. [See Toncs.] The catch of a buckle. 
This word is uſually written longue, but, as its office is 
to hold, it has probably the ſame original with fengs, 
and ſhould therefore bave the ſame orthography. 
Their hilts were burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a en tong. Sfenſer. 


Tons. n. /. [ranz, Saxon ; tangy An inftru- 
* by which hold is taken of a as of coals in 


Hudibras. 


 Spedtator. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


TOOCUNT 
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With liquid waves: ©... 4. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs ; 
The fiery work proceeds. 
Set a pair of tongs like a ſmith's rangs, ſtronger and toothed. 
e TI Mortimer's Huſba dry. 
Tone uz. n. / [rung, Saxon; tonghe, Dutch.] 1. The 
inſtrument of ſpeech in human beings. 2. The organ by 
which animals lick. 3. Speech; fluency of words. 4. 
Power of articulate utterance. 5. Speech, as well or ill 
uſed: 6. A language. 7. Speech as oppoſed to thoughts 
or action. 8. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language. 
A ſcriptural term. 9. A ſmall point: as, /e tongue of 
a balance. 10. To hold the Toncut. To be filent. 
(r.) My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral rogue, 
And every tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. 
Who with the fongue of angels can relate. | ilton. 
They are rongue-valiant, and as bold as Hercules where 
there's no danger. | 
My ears of ring with noiſe, I'm vext to death, 
Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover d breath. Dryden. 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt z but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwithſtanding that 
hiloſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and the diſciple was to 


Tpenſer, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Id her ange five years ge. __ Addiſon's Guard. 
Though they have thoſe ſounds ready at their rongue's end, 
yet there are no determined ideas. Locke. 


I ſhould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I had 
not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pronounce. 

Watts on the Mird. 

(2.) They hiſs for hiſs return d with forked rongue 


To forked tongue. | Milton, 


(.) He ſaid; and ſilence all their tongues contain d. Chap. 


Much tongue and much judgment ſeldom go together; for 
talking and thinking are two quite differing faculties. Lr. 
Fiſk in the council-hall to ſteer the ſtate, 
And ever foremoſt in a tongue debate. 
(4.) Parrots, imitating human 7ergue, | 
And ſinging - birds in filver cages hung. | Dryden. 
(5.) Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee : but, while 
thou liv'ſt, keep a good tongue in thy head. | Shakeſp. 
So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a ſonne is ſprong, 
Inferiour farre in martiall deeds, though higher in his :oxgve. 
Le Chapman. 
On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. Milton. 
(6.) The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee, whoſe 


Dryden's An. 


tongue thou ſhalt not underſtand. Deut. xxvit. 49. 
| | With wond'rous gifts endu'd, 
To ſpeak all tongues and do all miracles. Milton. 


So well he underſtood the moſt and beſt 
Of tongue that Babel ſent into the Welt ; 
ke them ſo truly, that he had, you'd ſwear, 
ot only liv'd, but been born ev'ry where. Cooley. 
An acquaintance with the various rongues is nothing but a 
relief againſt the miſchiefs which the building of Babel intro- 
duced. | ; 
(..) Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth, 1 Fobn, iii. 18. 
($.) The Lord ſhall deſtroy the 7ongue of the * 5 
; /ad . 
(10.) "Tis ſeldom ſeen that ſenators fo young 4 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold therr tongue. Dryd. 
Whilit I live I muſt not hold my tongue, 


And languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure. Addiſon, 
Toa ToNnGUst. v. a. [from the noun.] To chide; to ſcold. 
But that her tender ſhame x : 


Will not pr-claim againſt her maiden loſs, ny 

How might ſhe rangus me. hakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure, 
Ta Tone&vws. v. 2. To talk; to prate. 

ie ill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff, as madmen 
Mey and brain not. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Tone. ag. [from tongue.] Having a tongue. 


Tongu d like the night-crow. Donne. 


1K 


Dryden's An. 


L' Eftrange. 


Watts. 
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To'xncurrtss. from J Let thoſe incite to-quarrels m 
ip eechleſs. of; then ann} poken 7 bd Which wine itſelf enough can 4 ol 
(1.) What tongueleſs blocks, Pond aey wah The arriving to ſuch — make a 
man take pleaſure in other mens ſins, is evident from the text 
MET mtg , le b r . e g 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a 'rongueleſs 3 t is better our want of current 
That blood, like facrificing Abel's, cries, , | pledges, 2 than borrowing money of our neigh- 
Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the cart, F Locke. 
1 me, for _ Ny Sbaleſp. Rich. E * ae a patriot . Tope. 
(2.) One dying tongue 45 ie 
Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon that. —_ | k The daring crime, 1 Er the vengeance too. Pope. 
To'ncyzrap. . J [tongue and pad.] A great talker. Took, the preterite, and ſometimes the participle paſlive 
She who was a celebrated wit at London 1s, in that dull part of take. | 
of the world, called a tonguepad. Tatler. - Thy ſoldiers 
ToncuerTl'stD. adj. [torgue and tie. ] Hari an im- Aired a7 a have in my ma” . 
| akeſp. 1 ar. 
pediment of ok. 2, Unable to freak freely from He is God in {a e 6s: well no im ths 8 pes 


whatever cauſe. 

(1.) They who have ſhort tongues, or are erde, are 
apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and ſay t and inſtead of + and 


4b; as moder for mother. older's 5 of Speech. 
(2.) Love, and tonguety d ſimplicity, 
In leaſt ſpeak moſt w my capacity. Shakeſp. 
He ſpar d the bluſkes of the tonguery'd dame. Ticket. 
To'nick. Na. [tenigue, Fr. riss.] . Being extended; 
To'nicar. 5 being elaſtick. 2. Relating to tones or 
ſounds. 
(1. ) Station js no reſt, but one king of de relating unto 
that which n from Galen, do name extenſive or ro- 
nical. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To'xxace. 2. f. [from ton. 1 A cuſtom or impoſt due for 
mexchandife rought or carried in tons from or to other 
nations, after a certain rate in ma ton. Convel. 


Tonnage and poundage u andizes were collected, 
refuſed to be ſettled by act 8 Clarendon. 
To'nsiL. 2. % [tonfille, Fr. -tonflle,, Latin.] \Tonfis or 


almonds are two round glands placed on 2 ſides of the 
baſis of the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces, with which they are covered ; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge 
themſelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and 


ſlippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and eſophagus, ol. 


for the moiſtening and lubricating theſe parts. Nuincy. 
7 1. . . Fr. tonſura, Lat.] The act of 
clipping the hair; ſtate of being ſhorn. 
veſtals, after ha received the tonſure, 

hair to come again, being here full grown, and . under 
the veil. | Addiſon. 
Too. adv. ſto, Saxon.] 1. Over and above ; overmuch ; 
more than enough. It is uſed. to augment the tion 
of an adjective or adverb to a vicious degree. 2. It is 
ſometimes doubled to encreaſe its emphaſis ; but this re- 
duplication always ſeems harſh, and is therefore laid afide. 


3- Likewiſe ; alfo. 
(1. Vour father's and ſtern, 
His will fo ſtrong to bend, too proud to learn. Conley. 
Groundleſs prejudices and weakneſſes of conſcience, inſtead 
of tenderneſs, miſlead ro many others, too many, otherwiſe 
good men. Spratt”'s Sermons. 
It is 700 much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence 
n ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture. Locke. 
Theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us ro long, and 700 far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. 
(2- 2.) Oh, that this 700 roa ſolid fleſh would melt. Shakefp. 
ometimes it would he full, and then 
Oh! 00 too ſoon decreaſe e again; | * 
Eclips'd ſometimes, that twou d fo fall, W 
There wou' d 2 no h — all. * 
See what a ſcourge is laid upon your 1 
A. for winking 2 2 1 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, 


temple. 
Took. . / feol, tool, Saxon. ] 


| hk if 


Toorn. 


Watts. 


Shakefp. — 


therefore we ſinful creatures are not mat upon advantages, nor 


conſumed in our provocatians. _ South's Sermons. 
— Suddenly the thunder-elap | | 

Took us unprepar'd. Dryden. 
The ſame evice encloſed the aſhes of men or boys, maids or 
matrons ; for when the thought took, —_ at firſt it received 
its riſe from ſuch a particular occaſion, ignorance of the 
ſculptors applied it promiſcuquſly, Addiſon. 
| s too up Tome of his hours every day. Spectator. 
The ridets would lng e hand; and one of the 


SY huntſmen, upon a large courler, rook my foot, ſhoe 


Swift. 
ving Polybut, 1 zvol 
Fo Cyrrha's 8 Pope's Statius. 
1. Any inſtrument of 
manual operation. 2. A hireling ; z a wretch who aQts a at 
the command of another. | 
.) In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark. only, into 
you cut a little it will come forth ; but if you 
* it will be dry. * 
many of their mines more gold than n 


anche HEE — 


it deeper with 
They found 

2 = which the 9 not | 
changed for hammers, knives, axes, and 3 
Hoy 


Arm: d ich ſuch nin cools as art rude, 
_ Guiltleſs of 23 9 4 re. Loft. 


Company e 4 
| Addiſon. 
Go. ' = chooſe 
To with wits in dirty 
And ſcorn the tools with ſtars 3 
So often ſeen careſſing Charters. — 


their 7, Too r. v. 2. [Of this word, in this ſenſe, I know nat 
the derivation : perhaps voran, Saxon, contracted from 


Topetan, 0 know or examine.] to ; 

to ſearch narrowly and flily. It is | Rl 1 . 3 | 

vinces, n obſolete · 2. It was uſed in a contemp- 

ruous ſenſe, which I do not fully underſtand. | 
1 L caſt to 222288 


wand'ri and down the land, 
Wa N 4 = on either hand, 
or birds and. buſhes footing. | Spenſer*s F 
(2.) This writer ſhould wear a horn. 222 


x. /. plural teeth. — Saxon; tand, Dutch.] 
1. The 4. the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the 
body ; about the ſeventh or eighth month they begin to 
Pierce the säge of the jaw: the dentes incifgui, or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, and then thoſe of 
the lower jaw : after them come out the canini or eye 
teeth, and laſt of all the molares"or grinders : about the 
ſeventh year they azg thruſt out by new te:th, and if 
theſe teeth be loſt they never grow again; but ſome have 


ſhed their teeth gxice: about the one - and- twentieth year 
the t wo laſt 2 ſpring up, and they are called 
dente, ſapienti „ 2. Taſte; palate. 3. A tine, 
prong, or bb d oo "wultifd inſtrument. 4. The 
prominent part © WT by which they catch upon 


TOO 


TOP 
parts of other bodies. 5g. Tooru a Toorapiaawet * [oath and draw.] One as 
ail. With one's utmoſt violence; with every means of buſineſs is to ext — teeth. 
attack or defence. 6. To the Tir. In o 


r 
tion. 7. To caff in the TRETUu. To infult b n ex- | Who uſe to ſtring their teeth upon their belt. ave 
probration. 8. In ight of thi. DEE TH. dee. 3 Aale aro on hp ry; a. . — went 
ing threats apf by ſhewiog teeth! 4 n ah (from had} "Hanes. 
ing any power of injury * Helene. 9- To * the To'/otnLEess. «| [from tooth.] Wanting teeth ; de- 
HInS- 16 ; eng. prived of r 
(1.) ———— Avaunt ag 
Be $3 month or black or — | Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, 


Sunk are her eyes, and zZooftble(s are her jaws. Dryden. 
Togth that paiſons.if ie bite. duale _ Liar. Fig 74 wit fleth — ſmall, having not only a 


Deſert deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence againſt the tooth of time, and ſnout, but a narrow and toothleſs — Ray. 


And razure of oblivion. Shak To/orurick. 14 [tooth and pict.] An inſtrument 
The 7 1 1 grow in ate To'orupicrer-. which the teeth are cleanſed from 
during a man's whole life, as appears by the unſightly length - any thing ſticking . — them. 
of one rcoth when its oppoſite happens to be pulled out. | I will fetch you 2 toot hpicker from the fartheſt inch of Aſia. 


RT, the Creation. Shateſp. Wach ado about N 

(2 2.) Theſe are not diſhes for He and his toothpick at my worthip's meſs. Shakeſp. 

What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy —_ Preſerve my woods, whereof, if this courſe hold, there will 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? 


Dryden. hardly be found in ſome places enough to make a rootbjich. 
(3-) The prieſt's ſervant came while the fleſh was in ſeeth- Howel's England's Tears. 
mg, with a fleſh hook of three teeth. 


1 Sam. ii. 13. If toothpicks of the lentiſck be wanting, of a quill then make 

I made an inftrument in faſhion 2 a comb, whoſe teeth, 2 toothpick. Sandys. 
being in number ſixteen, were an inch and an half Lentiſe is a beautiful ever- green, * makes the beſt taoth- 
broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. pickers. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


uten Opticks. To'ornsoMe. adj. [from footh.] Palatable; pleaſing to 
(4) The ed whine the teeth are is always made 


de thicker the taſte. 
than the back, uſe the back follows the edge. Moon. 


| Some are good to be eaten while young but nothing #oorh- 
In clocks, though gh the ſcrews and reech be 'never fo ſome as they grow old. 8 : 


Carew. 
| fmooth, yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, thaugh ! ; PhoGatnet, 
cy clog them 2 weight; but apply a little r ＋. (from teothjone.] 2 
Oil t 


— ey whirl about n with the tenth part of the eee 
e. 


ay. o'oTuworr. . . [dentaria, Lat.] 1 . Miller. 
(5-) A lion and bear were at teoth-and nail which mould Tor. . /. [f0pp, Welih ; top, Saxon; tep, Dutch and 
fa 


carry off ES 5 Daniſh ; pf er, © creſt, Iſlandick.] 1. The higheſt part 
8 ) Ie 3 the - Gckneks in my heart, . of any thing. 2. The furface ; the ſuperficies. 3. The 
That I ſhall live and tell him to bis — | higheſt place. 4. The hi gheſt - perſon. 5. The utmoſt 
Thus diddeſt e y Shakeſp. Hamlet. degree. 6. The higheft — 7. The crown of the 

— on lies 


In bis tran nature, and we ourſelves 2 8 head. 8. The hair on the crown of the head; the fore- 


lock. . The head of à plant. 10. [Top, Daniſn.] 
| To ging . erb and forchead of IP 'F 7 ad. Ap inverted conoid which children fet to turn 3 the 
The way fo our e 1 again by the houſe, and point, continuing. its motion with a whip. 11. Top is 
then we ka 3 fun i che teeth. by Dryden. | ſometimes uſed as an adjective to expreſs lying on the r 


(7.) A wiſe part it were not to put out his fire, be- 9 
cauſe his fond and fo * 7 * from whom he hachowed 


I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
wherewith to kindle it, mii ht caft him therewith in the reetb, Bat I ſhould think of ſhallows — of flats, 
ſaying, were it not for me would & freeze, and not be able And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, | 
to heat th * 3 Hooker. Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. | Shakgſp. 
: » e guiltineſs of my ; mind drove the groſſneſk of the e wears upon his baby brown the round 
pery into a- received belief, in deſpight of the teeth of all And bd Yap of 1 Shale ſp. Mac ber b. c 
rh:me and reaſon, that they were fairies. Shakeſp. Here is a mount, whoſe toppe ſeems to deſpiſe | 
h The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muſt bear in The farre inferiour vale that underlies : 
ſtate of tbeir teeth. 


L'Effrange. Who, like a gre eat man rais'd aloft by fate, 
(9.) When the laws ſhew her teeth, but dares not bite Meafures his height by others mean eftate. Brown. 
And South ſea treaſures are not brought to light. 


Young, . Sodom's towers raiſe their pro 2 2 on high, 
| e tow'rs as well as men outbrave Cowvl, 
"uu 1 Pos ANDY: _ — with booth ; i Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dall ſt. Wilton. 
(e) Then faws were h d, and founding axes made. EA ey marng at the 1p, mad <0- 
| 4* 


— weed with the bark . 8 Hevlyn. 
at w takes in the conſent of the greateſt 
Type point booked down: like wat of an eagle; and both the number of the people, may juſtly be ſaid to have the broadeſt 
_- es tootbed,..as. in the Indian cow. rew's Muſeum. bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one ſingle per- 

et a pair of tongs like a fmith's tongs, &ronger and. orbed ſon, it may be faid to have the narroweſt top, and fo makes the 
at the end. 22 eo ers firmeſt 


pyramid : — 
6.) ee th i fe ing courſe two inches 8 8 the Reepy hill with pain. : 
with the ſtretcher: onl 's Mech, Exerciſe. The — ſtone is . I, wg vain; | 
Toornn'cu. 8. f. 1 and ach} Pain i the teeth. 7 Which — touch'd the top recoils, 
| 5 "was the philoſophers h 


„l leaves the labourer to renew his V 


. Granwille, 
+ 18:1 


— — 139 Ste 1 
Hom 5 feels they the . G, 


Mood ard. 
lants * draw * 2 from the earth 
I have the tcothach. 1 y ſuch trees as ſpread 


Which is but an humour or 4 worm: 


of s Nat. Hift, 
One was grown deſperate with the tvothach. 


The _ did the top appear. | Dryden, 
1 


1 0 P 
(3.) He that will not ſet himſelf 


udly it the w of all 
things, but will conſider the — 


of this fabrick 


intelligent bein Locte. 

What muſt bo expect, when he, ſecks 
univerſal oppoſition, when he is mounting the ladder, and every 
hand ready to turn him off when he is at the be Pr, 
5:1 fe — How would you 1 

If he, which is the top of judgment, a 8 

But judge you as you are? Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meafure. 

(5-) Zeal being the top and perfection of ſo many religious 
affections, the cauſes of it muſt be moſt eminent. ratt. 

If you attain the top of your deſires in fame, all thoſe who 
envy you will do you harm; and of thoſe who admire * 
will do you good. 

The top XA ws ambition is to contribute to that work. 

(6.) Take a boy from the 7% of a grammar ſchool, and one 
of the ſame age bred in his father's family, and bring them in- 
to good company together, and then ſee which of the two will 
more manly carria Locke cn Education. 

(7. ) All the ſtor'd ven of Heaven fall 
On her — top ! Shakeſp. King Lear. 

—?*Tis a per'lous boy, | 
Bold; uick, i s, forward, capable 

He's all the mother's from the 0h to toe. 

c.) Let's take the inſtant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 

Th inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 

(9.) The buds made our food are called heads or tofs, as 
cabbage heads. Watts's Logich. 

(10.) Since I pluck't geeſe, play'd truant, and whi K top, 
I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. e 

For as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls, | 
The learned hold, are animals 
So horſes they affirm to be e 
Mere engines made by geometry. 

As young ſtriplings — 2 the top for FIR 

On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout 

Still humming on their drowſy courſe they keep, 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


may 
think, that in other manſions there may be other and — 


for proferment, but | 
. : 


great. 
Hudibras. To'een.-#. / [from tope.] A drunkard. 
bor "rs adj. [top and full.) Full to the top; ful to the 


TOP 
A { 5 by the 
eee ns 
nge. 
7 ) He's poor in 2 one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 


Er. Eſpecially Ys " 0 | 
I — And rop ping a] ae in boaſting. Shakeſpeare. 
o far he topp'd my thought, | 
That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
Come ſhort of what he did. Shakeſteare. 


I am, cries the envious,' of the ſame nature with the reſt : 
why then ſhould fuch a man top me ? where there is equality of 
kind, there ſhould be no diſtinction of privilege. , Collier. 

* Top your roſe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 
6. ) If ought obſtru& thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wind about till thou topp'd the hill. Denham. 
: TOPARCH. n. /. l and pn. ] The principal man 
in 2 place. 

They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but toparchs, 

or kings of narrow territories. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To'earcuy. 3. /. [from toparch.] Command in a ſmall 


diſtri. 


To'eaz. u. / [19paſe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A yellow 


em. 
Kg ftone is the yellow topaz topa%. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? | 
The tot has ſent from ſcorched Meroe ? 
Sandys's Paraph. 


Or pearls preſented by the Indian ſea ? 
With light's own {mile the yellow topaz burns. Thomſon. 


To TOPE. v. #. [off, German, an earthen pot; toppen, 


Dutch, 70 be mad, Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 
Wer Pr. ] To drink hard ; to drink to exceſs. 
If you tope in form and treat, 
15 the ſour ſauce to the ſweet meat, } 
Da 


„The fine you pay for being 


um. | 
— Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out * je diſcontent ; 


And laſh'd ſo long, like ts, are laſh'd aſleep. | Pope, Now that their ſouls are f * oſfence. Shakeſp. 
A top may be uſed with propriety in a fimilitude by a Virgil, Till a conſiderable part of the air * out of the re- 
when the ſun may be diſhonoured by a Mævius. Braome. ' | ceiver, the tube continued tofful of water as at firſt. Boyle. 
(11.) The top ſtones laid in clay are kept together. Mortim One was ingenious in his 1 VE god bright in his lan- 
To Top. v. n. [from the noun ] ._1. To riſe aloft ; to be . 5h but ſo capful of e be, Jet it wn he Mi: 
eminent. 2. To predominate. 55 To excel. e e ee 
(1.) Thoſe long . of lofty an topping mountains which T 
run Eaſt and Weſt, ſtop the evagation of the yapours to the OPGA'LLANT. #. J. Le and gallant. * . The bigheſt 
North and South in hot countries. Derham's Phyſfico-Theol. fail: 2. It is proverbialiy applied to * thing elevated, 
Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and or ſplendid. 
top it over their fellows ; "theſe are to be — as letters (2.) A roſe grew out of another, like PITT calle 
_— 5 hers. Addi ſor on Medals. top and tofgallants. Bacon: Nat. Hf. 
e thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly e \, _ I dare appeal to the conſciences of tofgallant ſparks. 
dy 2 . N of the will, influenced by by, 4 S L' Eftrange. 
uneaſineſs whule it 2 Torna'czous. . {from tophus, Lat. 'S Gritty ; ſtony. 
(3-) But write thy beſt and top, and in each line Acids mixed with them 2 a topbaceous chalky mat- 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine. Dryden. ter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance. _ Arbuthnot. 
T, Tor. v. 4. 1. To cover on the top; to up: to de- Tory AVY. adj. [top and Soo} ang the upper part 


fend or decorate with ſomething extrinſick on the upper 


part. 2. To riſe above. 3. . e 4- 
: F'o croP. N To riſe to the top of perform emi- 
nently: as , be tops his part. This work, in this ſenſe, 
is . 1 vled . on li E or ludicrous occafions. 
orious temple rear'd 
* far off ap e a mount 
TRE tof p — ſpires. . Milton. 
To him 28 1 ER do ſhow | | 


Like movin topt with ſnow. | n Waller. 
There are + OA th woe Reed rnd ome — 
laces, which are of a more modern make, and built with = 


Beens 


Top the 


ountains 


„ and Zofp'4 with a « 
"with the bottom of the ditch. 


222 ty for the lower. 
ſhould not be too hea nor too ; but of the 
two lege a houſe "nd im Wattow's Arch. 
heavy drones, a Joni, 
F. over-ballaſted withm | 
Mutt ring betwixt their — — myſtick thing. Dryden. 


Theſe tepbeauy reared up to an invidious height, 
nd which have no foundation in merit, are in a moment blown 


by the breath of kings. EET . | 
As to if gales pines bow lem | 
Their heads, ang lift them as they ceaſe; ts blows. Pope. 


Tornzr. % Fe Heb: . Hen, a feriptural 
; I was ſhown the little notre dame; that" is hand- | 


fo 2 | 


name. - * 
The 1 valley of Hilinea, tpker thence - 


And black Gehenna called, * bell. Milton. 


ents that make that tophet 
TolricaL. adj. 


” . 


K. 0 p 
Fire and darkneſs are here 


'of old. Burnet, 
[from — . Relating to ſome ge- 
neral head. 2. Local; confined 8 ſome particular place. 


I Applied medically to a particular part. 


oa; ) Tofical or probable arguments, either conſequence 


of Scripture, or from human reaſon, ought not to be admitted To“ Yi G. af. [from top.} Fine ; noble; gallant. 


an credited, againſt the conſentient teſtimony and authority of 
the ancient Catholick church. White. 
An argument _ authority is but a weaker kind of proof; 

it being but ar 

de 4 on n veration 
Zvidences of 88 can be no more than zopical and probable. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

What then ſhall be rebellion ? ſhall it be —— than a o/ ical 


' fin, found * under ſome monarchical medi eines?: 


T 


the 


human weaknefs, and whatſoever other 
ners catch * to ſave themſelves by, yet how trifling muſt be 


| wk prin 
- _ og for both are brought from ſcripture and reaſon. 


Holiday. 

(3.) A woman with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 
o'etCalLLy. adv. {from topical.} With application to 
ſome particular part 

This topically applied becomes a 1 or rubifying 
medicine, and is of ſuch fiery parts, that they have of them- 
ſelves conceived fire and burnt a houſe. Briwn's Fug. Err. 
TOYPICK. . / [topique, Fr. rb] 1. Principle of per- 
ſuaſion. 2. A general head; ſomething to which other 
-things are referred. 3. Things as are externally applied 
to coy Y Ba articular part. TY 

ontumacious perſons, who ue ned Yo bee by any 

— whom no tic can work u . Wilkins. 
I might dilate on the difficulties, the of the people, 
power, arts, and intereſt of the contrary party ; but thoſe 
are invidious fopichs, too in remembrance. D _ 
Let them argue over all the ropicit of divine goodneſs 
es ſinking 


their South's * 
cipal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
duty, and then convmce them that it is * 5 
a1 
(2+) All arts and ſciences have ſome ſubjects, called 


ee or common 3 becauſe middle terms are 


and arguments derived from them for the proof of their various 


* Watts's Logick. 
nen ſcu- 
tient. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


| To'exwor. 2. /. ſtop and Inst.] A knot worn by women 


To'rLess. adj. [from top.] Having no top. 


on the top of the head. 
. This arroganee amounts to the pride of an aſs in his trap- 
3 when tis but his maſter's taking away his topkxot to 


= a of him again. E Eftrange. 


— He ſent abroad his voice, 
hich Pallas far off echo'd ; who did betwixt them horſe 
rill tumult to a tof leſs height. Chatman's Ihad. 


To! PMAN. 2. / [top and man.] The ſawer at the top. 


i + 


Toro! GRAPHER. 7, 


3 "mth enters the one end of the ſtuff, the to man at the 
itman under him, the man obſerving to guide 
y in the line. — Mech. Exerciſes. 


74775 adj. [An — mod e formed from 


Up} ermoſt ; bi eſt. 
— from — — took their airy flight, 
Upon the :op-roff oft brunch in clouds alight. Dryden's Eu. 

— to 42 ＋ 15 5 with pain, | 


ode fl by 21 aſcents made d cox grew, 
And a toll tee to their view. 
Men pifd r 
And build the breathing fabrick 
- A ly youth above the topmoſt row, 
Points the tall Pyramid, and crowns the ſhow. 


— — 


Addifen. 


writes deſcriptions o particular places. 


Torsa'tL., 2. /. [top and ſail.] The higheſt fail. 


4 TorsyTv' RVY. 
= | 


Tor. =. 7 [von, Saxon.] 


Addi ſun. Jiduey. 
Lr. and go. One who To'aculicar. =. . {torch and light.) Light kindled to 


T OR 


with all other ingredi- Topo'crxapny: =. /. [topographie, Fr. rü · and 74h. 


Deſcription of particular places. 
That Pphle y gives the exacteſt topcgra ky of the extra- 
mundane ſpaces. Glan villes Scef-fis. 


The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes but an auk- 
ward 3 in the verſion. Cromavell. 


A 

low word. | 
The topping fellow I take to be the anceſtor of the fine fel- 
low. Tatler. 


* and an inartificial argument, To/ppinG LY. adv. Splendidly ; ; nobly. A low word. 
. To'rxpinGLy. adj. 


[from topping.] Fine; gay; gallant ; 
ſnewy. An obfolete word. 
Tres toppinglie gheſts be in number but ten, 


As welcome to dairie as beares among men. Tuſſer. 


To To'erLs. v. n. [from h To fall forward; to tum- 


ble 


down. _ 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown ! ; 


Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. Shake ſp. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 

Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 

Then lip I from her quite, down topples ſhe. Shakeſp. 


Torpxro'up. adp. (9p and . Proud in the — 


degree. The * 

is top-roud fellow 
By — — I do know : 
To be corrupt and treafonous. 


Shakeſp. 


Contarenus meeting with the Turk's gallies, which would 
not vail their zo ſazls, fiercely aſſailed them. Knolles, 
Strike, ſtrike the topfait; let the main-theet fly, 

And furl your fails, Dryden's Fables. 
adv. [This Shiner fancies to Yo in 
turf.] With the bottom upward. 


All ſuaddenly was turn'd the noble lord 22 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, pitied, and new counſels 
plotted. * Spenſer on Ireland. 

If we without this help can mh 
To puſh againſt the kin — 3 2 
We ſhall o erturn it topfyturwy e Henry IV. 
Wave woundeth wave ow gores, 
And ropſyturvy ſo — t . to the — Drayton. 
God told man what „ but the devil ſurnamed it 


evil, and thereby turned — world topſyturvy, and brought a 
new chaos upon the whole creation. South. 

Man is but a tof/{pturvy creature; his head where his heels 
ſhould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift. 
1. A tower; a turret. 2. A 
high pointed rock or hill, whence tar in the initial ſyllable 
of ſome local names. 


Toxrcn. 3. /. [torche, Fr. torcia, Tralian ; intortitium, low 


Lat.] A wax light generally ſuppoſed to be bigger than 


a Ca 


Bafilins kngw b the waſting of the torches, that the night 
| ate tap for waited, 'P 8 

Here lies the duſky torch of Mortimer; 

Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Shale ſp. 


They light the nuptial zorch, and bid invoke 


en. Milton. 
Never was known a night of fuch diſtradtion; 
Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful :. torches gliding 
Like meteors, by cach other in the ftreets.. Dryden. 
| Tm of m 
y torch is out; ; and the world Kunde b. before me 
Like a black deſart at 4 approach of night. Dryden. 
When men of infamy deur ſoar, 

They light a torch to ſhew nf! ſhame the more. Young. 
22 n. /. [torch and bear.) One whoſe WE -- 
fice is to carry a torch. 
He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their negligence, with 


them, for that night, the terchbearers. 


ppl the want of the ſun. 


T WA 
When the emperor Charles had claſped Germany 
his fiſt, he was — to go from Iſbur * and 
by rorchlight, to quit, every foot he ha 
If thou like a child didſt fear before, 
Being in the dark, where thou didſt nothing ſhe; 
Now I have brought thee rorchlight fear no more. Davies. 
To'xcner. . / [from terch.] One that gives light. 
Ere the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
| Their fiery 4torcher his diurnal ring. Shakeſp. 
Tort. preterite, and ſometimes participle paſſive of tear. 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 
Wich a plume feather all to pieces fore. Spenſer. 
Tone. v. a, [Of this word I cannot gueſs the meaning. ] 
Proportion according to rowen or cre upon the ground: the 
more tore the leſs hay will do. A s Huſtandry. 
To Tormt'xt. v. a. [tourmenter, Fr.] 1. To put to 


almoſt i £ 
in 4 maſk, 
Bacon. 


otten. 


pain; to baraſs with anguiſh ; to n 3%, { 


dcaze; to vex with importunity. 3. To put into great 
agitation. [#rmente, Fr. a great ſtorm. ] 
(1.) No fleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Un, s it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Aitr:ghts thee with a hell of ugly devils. Shakeſp. 
I am glad to be conſtrain d to utter what 
Terments me to conceal. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Art thou come to torment us before the time? 
—— Evils on me light 
At once, by my — 1 birth 
Abortive, to torment me ere their being. | 
3. —— They ſoaring on main wi 
| Tormented all the air. 856 328 
TORMENT. u. /{. [teurnent. Pr.] 
gives pain, as diſeaſe. 
Penal angujith ; torture. 
(1.) They brought unto him all ſick people that were taken 


1. Any thing that 
2. Pain; key z. anguiſh. 3. 


with N diſeaſes and tor mant g, 2 healed them. Matt. 
(2. The more I ſee 
iealures abogt'me, fo much more I feel 
Torment within m. Milton. 


(30 No 2 there, infore d by torments, cry; 
But fearleſs by theig old tormenters ie! 288 s Paraph. 


Not ſharp! harp mam or bel hell _ can find 


A fiercer tor 
t doth eee 


Which day and nigh 
Condemns the — and ſtill the . renews. Dryder. 
One who tor- 


Toxwe'nToOR. 2 . [from ter ment.] 


ments; one who gives pain. 3. Ore whe inflits penal 


tortures. 
..) He called to me for ſuccour, 
a 5% to deliver him from thoſe tormenters. , 
No priſoners there, enforc'd by, tc 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
Let his tormentor, conſcience, find him out. 

Had'ſt thou full pow'r to kill, 

Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; 5 
Yet, what could'ſt thou, _— liope r 
Thy loſs continues unrepai 7 
The commandments vof G 850 
rates of right man's 3 t condemns him when he 
| violates any of tem; and ſo the ſinner becomes his own for- 
mentor. South's Sermons. 
The ancient martyrs through ſuch new inventions and 
varieties of pain as their formentors. 


dew's Furo. 


tfoll. A 


he root wm has been uſed for tanning of leather, 
| _ accounted the beſt aſtringent in the hols vegerable king 
m. 1 
Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata of balm, 
phe with the powder of the ravts of fm, Wiſeman. 
rt. paſſ. of tear. | 
not eat any fleſh that is ror of beaſts. Exod. xxii. 


Tenne Do, . .. [ter tadb, Spaniſh. ] A buoicane ; A 


whirlwind. 
Nimble coruſcations frike the eye, 
And bold tornado's bluſter in the ſky. ' Garth, 


; fammabil 


117 
ing n to * dic- 


Addiſon. 
To'zmenTIL. % £3 [rormentilie, Pr. tormentilla, Lat.] 


3 


TORPE'DO. ». , [Latin.] A fiſh, which while alive, if 
touched even with a long ſtick, benumbs the hand that 
ſo touches it, but when dead is eaten ſafely. 

To'zrentT. adj. [terpens, Lat.] Benumbed ; ſtruck mo- 


tionleſs ; not active; incapable of motion. 
A comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail and forpent me- 
mory through ſo multifarious an F Evelyn. 
Tolar. adj. [torpidus, Lat.] Numbed ; motionleſs ; 
uggiſh ; not active. 
ithout heat all things would be zorpid and whkous motion. 
Ray on' the Creation. 
The ſun awakes the torhid ſap. Thomſon's Sf ring. 
TolzripxEss. u. 7 (from topic. 1 ſtate of being 
tor id. 
ough the object about which it is exerciſed be poor, little, 
* low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exerciſe of this 
ficulty about it, that it keeps it from reſt and torpidneſs, it 
enlargeth and habituates it for a due improvement even about 
nobler objects. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
To'rpiTUDE. ». /. [from terpid.] State of being motion- 
leſs ; numbneſs ; fluggiſhnefs. 
Some, in their molt perfect ſtate, ſubſiſt in a kind of torti- 
tude or ſleeping ſtate. Derham. 


Matt. viii. TO'RPOR. n. J. [Latin.] Dulneſs; numbneſs; inability 


to move; dulneſs of ſenſat ion. 

Motion . the tor por. of ſolid bodies, which, beſide 
their mgtion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not to 
move at all. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Toxxeea'cTion. n. , [torrefaftinn, Fr. tarrefacio, Lat.] 
The/a& of dryin 7 the fire: 
Say torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black, why does tor- 
reſadl ion make ſulp — itſelf black. Boyle. on Colours. 
If it hate not a ene inſolation it looketh pale; if it be 
ſunned too long it ſuſfereth rorreſation. 1. 


T7. To' RRZ Tv. v. a. (torrifeer, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] To 


the fire. 

ſu ur of bodies torreſed conſiſt the celacigles of 3 in- 
* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
peculiarly ſcorehetl and torrefied from 


_ 


The Ain are more - 


the fon by addition of eſs from the ſoil. - Brown. 
Divers learned men . 
footy ſteam of aduſt or torr eſied ſul Boyle on Colours. 


orrefied ſulphur makes bodies b . I defire to-know why 

| torrefattion makes ſulphur itſelf black? Boyle. 

Another cliſter is compoſed of two heminæ of white wine, 

half a hemina of honey, Egyptian nitre . a quadrant. 

OS Arbuthnot an Coins. 

8 1. . ſterrent, Fr. torrens, Lat. ] 1. A ſud- 

- den ſtream raiſed by ſhowers. 2. A * ad * 0 

ſtream; tumultuous current. 4 

Av The near in 

Forſake me like the rorrent of a flood. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 


. | andy on Job. 


Di 2 the marſhal's plain diſgrace; 

torrents ſwell the low Mohayne, 5 
The world will ſay he durſt not paſs. Prior. 
er +.) Not fr from Caucaſus are cov. torrents, 


| own many grains of id, as in man other parts 
of the m_ and the 4 — thens g 


fleeces of wool in theſe deſcents of 
of — remain, and . 
witneſſeth to be true. | 


uſe, to ſet many 
ters, in which the grains 
1 


TEE gory 


The w loughman, Vis mountain” brow 
Undams * watry torfents r 7 
7 ring the t 


Eraſmus, that great injur'd name,. 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barh' rous age. Pepe. 


TolxxZVr. adj. [terrens, La Lat.] .] Rolling in a rapid ſtream. 
AEK © . Milton, 


1 9 


1520 $4 
To ARD. adj. [rorride,, Fr, torridus, | „J 1. Parched ; fay, ervoled ways for bad practices, coated being regular- 
dried with heat. 2. Burnin 


81 vio hot. 3. It is ly enough oppoſite to righe. This in fome copies is for- 
particularly applied to the regions or zone between t 


he tient, and therefore from fort.] 
tropicks. (2.) So vary'd he, and of his rortuous train 
(u.) Galen's commentators mention a twofold dryneſs ; the Curl'd many a wanton wreath. | —_ 
one concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes ; 


Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pas through fo Jong ar 
the other with a coldneſs, when the parts are confirmed through fortuous a pipe of lead. 
erxtinction of their native heat. Hare ou Cnyedp. (2.) Ne ought he ear'd whom he 
(2.) F 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Loft. 


2 


To! KTURE. . ſ. [torture, Pr. tortura, Lat.] 1. Torments 


| judicially inflied ; pain by which * is puniſhed, or 
(3. _ Columbus firſt confeſſion extorted. 2. Pain; anguith ; pang- : 
EIT OED ow wel Keene 
2 | led me tremblin through thoſe di * WT 
Thoſe who amidſt the forrid regions live, | And caught the rear 2 ** a r Dryden. 
May they not gales unknown to us receive? ; (2.) Retter be wit ag gods: 
See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, 


Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
' And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth. * Prior. In nw extaſy. | Stakeſp. Macbeth. 
To RSB. 2. f. [In heraldry.] A wreath. _ Ghaſtly ſpaſm or racking torture. Milton. 
To'xsEL. n./. [torſe, Fr.] Any thing ina twiſted form. To To'nTURE. v. a. [from the noun. 1 To puniſh 
When you lay any timber on brickwork, as curſelr for man- with tortures: 2. To vex ; to excruciate ; to torment. 
tle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in loam. 3. To keep on the ſtretch. 
Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. p 


. hus my enfranchis d bondman, 
To'xs10N. #. J. [#orfio, Lat. ] The act of turning or 2 at pleaſure ip, or hang, or torture. Shakeſþ. 
_ twiſting. imexoradle and the torturing hour 
Torr. n. /. (iert, Fr. tortum, low 641 Miſchief; in- Call us to penance. Milton. 
Jury ca mity. Obſolete. (2.) Still muſt I cheriſts the dear, fad remembrance 
Then gan triumphant trumpets ſound on high, | At once to torture, and to pleaſe my ſoul. Addiſon's Cato. 
That ſent to Heaven the echoed report (3-) The. bow forturetb the firing continually, and there- 
Of their new joy, and _— victory by holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Againſt him that 1 with tort. Toru R. n. /. (from torture] 2 who tortures; tor- 
And faſt impriſoned in ſieged Spenſer. . — 7 
He dreadleſs bad them come to court, | lay the tartarer by final and a 
For no wild beats ſhould do them any tort. Spenſer. To hs out the worlt. that ken. Shakeſp. 
Your diſobedience and ill managing | When king Edward the ſecond 1 amongf his rorrur ers, 
Of actions, lott for want of due ſupport, the more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved him, and waſhed him 
Refer juſtly to a further ſpring, with cold water; the king ſaid; Well, yet «1 will have warm 
Spring of ſedition, ſtrife, oppreſſion, tort. Fairfax. me 


water, and ſo ſhed abunda f t Bacon's Afofh. 
To'xTILE. adj. [tortilis, Lal.] Twiſted; wreathed. CO e-, on's Afof 


| TERS. 3 2. J. [from tortus, Lat.] Torment ; pain. 1 Wy AN Lat.] Sourneſs; feverity of 
ot in uſe. 


To'xvous. adj. ſttroes, Lat.] Sour of aipeR ; tern; ſe⸗ | 
_ = 2 I which is the Page vere of countenance. Not uted. 


That tor vous four look produced by an and that and 
Tolar! GUS. 1 7 (from "av. J Injurioes ; ; doing. 5 pleafing countenance — toy £3 Be, if 


erbam. 
drive. . j. (from torts, Lat.] Twiſted ; wreathes I or. 2. /- [A cant term, derived, I ſuppoſe, from an 


3 bots by ets af wont. 8 fap, Iriſh word ſignifying a ſavage.] One who adheres to the 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his 


ancient conftitution of the ſtate, and the apoſtolical hie- 
Tortive and errand from his courſe 4 15pe4 Shakeſþ. 


rarchy of the church of England ;. oppoſed to a whig. 
Toros E. . . [tortue, Fr.] An animal covered Y 3 ume hi —_—— 2 conntry than the town, be- 
with a hard ſhell : there are 3 deck of ee 


Addiſon, 
water. 2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed —— — . 2 my — cs, 
to throw their troops, by bending down and holding their Was truer than ſteel to the | 9%. 4 line, 
bucklers above their beads fo that no darts could hurt And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. Swif?. 
them. 84 | | a confound his hated coin, 
(r.) In his parties and religions join, 
An alligator ſtuft. = Whigs, tortes. Swift. 
| Airing eraſe ring ned = | Toss. — n. [Of the fame original with teixe] To: 
comb wool: 
by Ys neck ant bead 8 We belly 5 3 Gal prion To: Toss. v. 4. THaſſen, Dutch; zafſer, French, to accu-- 
by puſhing againſt the grou 


d, to rock itſelf as in a cradle, to mulate ; Minſhew, Oraoas, to dance; Meric Caſaubon. 
find out where the inequality of the ground might permit it To/en, German, to make a noiſe ; Skinner : perhaps from. 
to roll its ſhell. Rayon the Creation. to us, a word uſed by thoſe who would have any thing 
(2.) Their targets in a torzoiſe caſt, the foes em. Pret. ed or t; part. paſſ. 4% ed or 
Secure — to the turrets roſe. 


thrown to 


Dryden's An. tft.) 1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 2. 

To * — . 3 «af [from N —_ worm To throw with violence. 3. To llt with a ſudden and. 
e mi cantriveth unto a knot cloſe unto the | 

UE) ug nt aye, argc gry ns violent motion. 4. To agitate ;. to put into violent mo- 


or compli- 
cated nodoſity, called the navel. Broum 2 .* 8 tion. 5- To make reſtleſs 3 to difquiet. 6. To deep d in 
To'xTUous. adj. 


lay ; = rumble over. 
[tortueux, F r. from tortuoſus, tortus, p we ) With this the ſeem' d to 75 and, 28 in ſport, 
Lat.] Is Twiſted ; wreathed ; winding. 2. Miſchiev- Tajs to her love in preſence of the court. Dryden. 
ous. [Thus 1 explain it, on fuppefition that it is deriv- A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toffing up eggs and catch- 
ed from fort, wrong; but it may mean Crooked: as we ing them again. — 


* 


endamaged | 
tortuows wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. Spenſer . 
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T O T 
Back do I theſe treaſons head. A 
22 diſc 81 with the — only wh > and 


mineral matter, but 4 toffing them up to a very 
IS 


height in the air. Waod fe. 
(3-) Behold how rſs their torches on 
How they point to the abodes. _—_— 


I call'd & top him, but in vain : 


He te his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay. 
things ; 


Addiſon's C 
So talk too idle buzzi for wo 
8212 and h their wings. Prior. 
(4. Ty of treaſures by a lying ws is a vanity 
toſſed to and - XXi. 6. 
Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation}, if they be 
not tofſed upon the arguments of counſel, they will be qed 
upon the waves of fortune, and be full of inconſtatiey, doing 
and undoing. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tof, 
And flutter'd into rags. Milton. 
I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often been toſſed 
in ſtorms. Addiſon, Spedt. 


( 5.) She did love the knight of the red croſs, 
For whoſe dear ſake . l troubles 1 did toſs. Spenſer. 
And full of peace, now toff and 3 Milton. 
(6.) That ſcholar ſhould come to a better — 

Latin tongue than moſt do, that — four years in 

the rules of 8 in common | 4 
To Toss. v. 1. 1. To fling; to winch; to be in violent 

commotion. Fs E be toſſed. 

throw a coin into the air, and wager on what fide it ſhall 

fall. 

| Dire was the the 8 

TS the fick, iy! 2. 2 e 


in bed, continually 


very weak and tumbling from one 
ſide to another, and 


— of her reſt. Harvey. 


our pain. 
And thou, my ſire, not deſtin ' d by thy birth, 
A „ I WO 
ow wilt thou toſs and rave, * 


And quit thy claim to immortali » Adaiſon's Ovid. 
| ; throw their with 25 hoydon air 
Acroſs the room, and taſs into the chair. Young, 
— 
traffickers. Shakeſpeare. 
d e —— could be found, 
In 2 1 ty thouſand pound. Bram ſfon. 


Toss. . /. 1 the ens, 
An affected manner of raiſing the head. 

(2.) The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the celebra- 
ted Caſtor at Don Livio's is ly round; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faſtened to it, to add force to the toſs. 

ddi ſon. 
(2.) His various modes from various fathers follow; 4 

One taught the 70/5, and one the new French wallow : 

His ſword-knot this, his cravat that « 

There is hardly a polite ſentence in the foll 
which doth not require ſome ſuitable toſs of the 

To'sseL. u. ſ. See TASss EL. 


A. 
es 


ackthread to make a zofſe/, by which you may conveniently 
ift the bag when full. Mor timers Huſbandry. 
Folss ER. n. /. [from %.] One who throgy ; one who 
flings and writhes. 
olssror. . . [toſs and pat.] A toper and drunkard. 

'T osrt. preterite and part. paſſ of zofs. 


In a troubled ſea of paſſion toff. | Milton. 
T&'rar. adj. [ tatus, Lat. total, Fr.] t. Whole; com- 
plete; ſull. 2. Whole; not divided. | 
(1.) They ſet and riſe ; 
Leſt catal darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old poſſeſſion, and extin life. 


« 


3. To Toss wp. To 


To'TTERY. 
c_ tells us ae man patient of his whom he found Tor Tv. 


To tei and fling; and to be reſtleſs, only frets 2 To Toven. v. a. 


1. The act of toſſing. 2. 


—_ 
Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece of 


MY 


If all the in's 
2 r | 

queen; permit my pray'r, ; 
e . Prior. 


My other ſelf, — 


Tora LIIr v. 2. /: lrotalite, Fr. — ſum z7 ws 
an 1 
To'rALLY. adv. [from real. ] Wholly ; fully ; complete- 
] 
The ſound inte this image of God, of na- 
tural reaſon; which, if * totally or moſtly defaced, the 
right of government doth ceaſe. ' Bacon's Holy War. 


The obdurate ſinner, that hath long hardened his own heart 
— ply thereby provokes him totally to withdraw all in- 


from him. Hammond. 
0 


doth not end with this world, but goes along with 
ſhall then taralh fail ; the one being changed into ſight, the 


next, where it will be perfected: but faith h 


other into enjoyment. Atterbury' s Sermons. 
T'o/Tn tx, contrafted for the other. | 
As bad the one as "other.  Farnaby. 


To To'rTTER. v. 3. [tateren, to ſtagger, hors, © To 

ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. 

What news, in this our tot?" ring ſtate ? 
—l[t is a reeling world indeed, my lord ; 
And I believe will never tand upright. 


The foes y have | the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and ?otters to her fall. * 
adj. "om totter.) "Shaking ; unſteady ; 

. Neither of thoſe words i is uſed. 
Siker thy head 


tottie is, 
So on thy corbe it — amiſſe. Spenſer”s Paſt. 
1. To 


toucher, Fr. taiſen, Dutch. ] 
perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 2. To handle lightly, 
3. To reach with any thing, 


without effort or violence. 
ſo as that there be no ſpace between the thing reached 
and the thing brought to it. 4. To come to; to attain. 
To try as gold with a tone. 6. To relate to. 7. 
o meddle with; not totally to forbear. 8. To affect. 
9. o move; to ſtrike mentally; to melt. 10. To de- 
lineate or mark out. 1. To cenſure; to ani * 
upon. Not uſed. 12. To infect; to ſeize ſlighti Iz. 
To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. 14. Arik | 
a muſical inſtrument. 15. To influence by impulſe „ to 


impel forcibly. 16. To treat of perfunctorily. 17. 7. 


0 
Tovcn up. To repair, or improve by flight ſtrokes, 
or little emendations. 
(1.) N but body can — touch, Creech. 
(2.) In the middle of the there is a draw- made 


With ſuch artifice, that the ſentinel diſcovering any foree ap- 


- proaching, may, by only touching a cextain iron with his foot 
draw 8 „ Brown's . 
(3-) He brake the withs as a e 
it taucherb the fire. *% ye 
Him thus intent, Ith iel with his. ſpear 
"ors lightly. "© * 22 2-3 
(4- - Their tages rue 
On herds devoted to the god of daß; = 
| RETN ANON gn, 
* $'d! to touch their natal ſhore, Pace O 
wie - When I have ſuit, * 
ercin [ mean to cnc“ your love indeed, 


It ſhall be full of poize and difficul 
And fearful to be * Slakeſs. Othello. 
. Words ſo debas'd and hard, no flone © 

Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 
| (6.) In ancient times was publickly read firſt the ſccipture, 
as, namely, ſomething out of the books of the ts of 

- God; ſome W 8 of 9 * aal, Tat, 


hn, 

- TO u 
out of the ho 9 ſts ſome things which touched the perſon 
of our Lord 2 iſt. 8 Hooker. 

The quarrel tovcheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
(7.) He fo light was at legerdemain, 

That what he touch'd came not to light again. Spenſer. 
(8.) — What of ſweet | 
Hat touch'd my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 

(9.) I was ſenſibly touched with that kind impreſſion. 
/ Congreve. 


The tender fire was touch'd with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance, Addiſon's Ovid. 

(10.) Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light: 

The lines, though touch d but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 
(11.) Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched 
them for their living ſo near, that they went near to touch him 
for his life. Hayward. 
(12.) Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the Summer; otherwiſe 
thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the Winter. 
= Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
(13. ) Irs face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and fo hard, 
that a file will not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, when a file will not 
eat, or race it. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
14.) They touch'd their golden harps, and prais d. Milt. 
Fa Nip 2 pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 
15. — No decree of mine, 
To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe | 
His free will. | Milton. 
(16.) This thy laſt reaſoning words rauch'd only. Milton. 


(17.) What he ſaw was only her natural countenance touched 


up with the uſual improvements of an aged coquette. Addiſon, 
To Touch. v. 2. 1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that 
no ſpace is between them; as, two ſpheres touch only at 

oints. 2. To faſten on; to take effect on. 3. To 
; one at. To come to without ſtay. 4. To Touca 


on. To mention ſlightly. 5. To Touch on or upon, To 


go for a very ſhort time. 6. To Touch on or upon. To 


light upon in mental enquiries. 

( 2.) Strong waters pierce metals, and will tczch upon gold 

that will not touch upon ſilver. 5 | Bacon. 
(3-) The next day we touched at Sidon. Ads, xxvit. 3. 

Oh fail not to touch at Peru; | | 

With gold there our veſſel we'll ſtore. Covuley. 
Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a gentleman ſhould | 

not barely touch at, but conſtantly dwell upon. Locke. 
A fiſhmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith. Spectator. 
(4.) The | aber; by what ſteps knowledge comes into our 

minds, it may ſuffice to have only touched on. Locke, 
It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon ; if the antiquaries have 

touched upon it, they immediately quitted it. Addiſon. 


(5.) He touched uon the Moluccoes. | Abbot, 
Which monſters, left the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear, or touch upon th' inchanted coaſt, 


Propitious Neptune ſteer d their courſe by night. Dryden. 


I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the ſe- 
veral towns that lie on its coaſts. | Addiſon on Italy. 
(6.) It is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or ſcience 
which have not been touched upon by others. Addiſon, St ectator. 


Toucan. 3. . [from the noun.] 1. Reach of any thing ſo 


that there is no ſpace between the things reaching and 
reached. 2. The ſenſe of feeling. 3. Ihe act of touch- 
ing. 4. State of being touched. 5. Examination, as by 
a ſtone. 6. Teſt ; that by which 7 thing is examined. 
7. Proof ; tried qualities. 8. ¶ Tauche, Fr.] Single act 
of a pencil upon the picture. 9g. Feature ; lineament. 


10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inftrument. 11. 


Power of exciting the affections. 12. Something of paſ- 
fion or affection. 13. Particular relation. 14. [Touche, 
Fr.] A ſtroke. 15. Animadverſion; cenſure. 16. Exact 
performance of agreement. 17. A imall quantity inter- 
mingled. 18. A hint; flight notice given. 19. A cant 
word for a ſlight cflay, | | 


Ta to any man. 


1 O 
( 2.) — No falſchood can endure 


Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 


Of force to its own likeneſs. Milton. 
. (24 O dear fon Edgar, 1 

Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 5 

I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are ſo hot in ope- 
ration, are to the firſt touch cold. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt and dry; 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſcern ; 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure, and ſharp pain we try. Davies. 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 
The fifth ſenſe is touch, a ſenſe over the whole body. Lccke. 
| (3+) The rauch of the cold water made a pretty kind of 


ſnrugging come over her body, like the twinkling of the faireſt 


among the fixed ſtars. 
With one virtuous touch | 
TY archchemick fun produces precious things. Miltor. 
(4.) The time was once when thou unurg d wou'dſt vow, 
That never fauch was welcome to thy hand, 
Unleſs I touch'd. Shakeſpeare. 
(5.) To-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men | 
Muſt bide the touch. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, | 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſp. 
Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely deviſed, yet the 
duke being of baſe gold, and fearing the zouch, ſubſcribed that 
he did acknowledge his offences. TO Hayward. 
(6.) The law-makers rather reſpected their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
(7.) Come my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch ! when I am forth, 


Sidney. 


Bid me farewel, and ſinile. Shale ſp. 
3 Artificial ſtrife | 
Lives in thoſe zouches, livelier than life. 5 4 
It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he has 
only a relation given him, without the nice touches which make 
the graces of the picture, | Dryden. 
— give the leaſt touch with your pencil, till you Rave well 
examined your deſign. Dryden. 


| (9+) Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd ; 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, * 


To have the touches deareſt priz'd. Shakeſp. As you like e. 


A ſon was copy'd from his voice ſo much, 
The very ſame in ev'ry little touch. Dryden, 
(10.) Here let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtilneſs and the night 


Become the touches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton, 


| 11. Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, BE 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t* us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(12.) He which without our nature could not on earth ſuffer 
for the world, doth now alſo, by means thereof, both make 
interceſſion to God for ſinners, and exerciſe dominion over all 
men, with a true, natural, and a ſenſible fonch of inercy. 


Hooker. 


He loves us not: | 
He wants the natural touch, Shakeſp. 
(13.) Speech of tuch towards dthers ſhould be ſparingly 
uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a held, without coming home 
| Bacon's Effays. 
(14.) Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their mints make 


| war upon one another; ou meets ſometimes with very nice 


touches of raillery. | Addijon on Medals, 
Another {mart touch of the author we meet with in the fifth 

page, where, without any preparation, he breaxs out all on a 

tudden into a vein of poetry. Addiſon, 
' Though its error may be ſuch, 

As Knags and Burgeſs cannct hit, 

It yet may feel the nicer ros ch 
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He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew by one ſatyrick touch, 

No nation wanted it ſo much. 


(1 5.) I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater re- 


$-wift. 
gret. | | King Charles. 
Soon mov'd with toxch of blame, thus Eve, | 


What words have paſs'd. thy lips, Adam, ſevere. Milton. 
(16.) Touch kept it commended, yet credit to keepe 


Is pay and diſpatch him, yer ever ye ſleepe. Tuſſer. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'ſt much, 
But art not able to keep touch. Hudibras. 


I keep rauch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, and with 
my own uſual frugality in theſe kind of collations. More. 
He was not to expect that ſo perfidious a creature ſhould 
keep touch with him. | L' Eftrange. 
(17.) Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakeſpeare. 
This coming ſtill nearer to an aſpiration, a touch of it may 
perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronunciation 
ef the Welſh and Iriſh. Holders Elements of Speech. 
(18.) The king your maſter knows their diſpoſition very 
well; a ſmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 
(19.) Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the bookſellers 
phraſe, will make a ſixpenny touch, | Swift. 
To'ucyaBLE. adj, [from touch.] Tangible; that may be 
touched. 
To'ucy-noLe. 2. ,. [touch and hole.] The hole through 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 
In a piece of ordnance, if you ſpeak in the touch- hole, and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is far 
better heard than in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To uchixv ESS. n. , [from touching. } Peevithneſs ; iraſci- 
bility. 
My friends reſented it as a motion not guided with ſuch diſ- 
cretion as the zouchineſs of thoſe times required. K. Charles. 
To ucutxv S. rep. [This word is originally a participle of 
touch.] With reſpect, regard, or relation to. It has 
often the particle as before it, of which there ſeems to be 
no uſe. Truching is now obſolete, though more conciſe 
than the mode ot ſpeech now adopted. 5 
Touching things which belong to diſcipline, the church hath 
auth- rity to make canons and decr<cs, even as we read in the 
apoſtles times it did. Hooker. 
Touching our perſun, ſeek we no revenge 
But we our kingdom's ſafety mult 10 tender, 
Whole ruin you three fought, that to her laws 
We do d-iver you. » hakejteare's Henry V. 
The heavens and the earth remained in the ſame ſtate in 
which they were created, as touching their ſubſtance, though 
there was atterwards added muitiplicity of perfection in reſpe& 
of beauty. - Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
Touching the debt, he took himſelf to be acquitted thereof, 
: | | Hayward. 
Socrates choſe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
judgment m_— the unity of the Godhead,” South. 
To'vcning. adj. [trom touch.] Pathetick; affecting; 
moving. | 
To'ucyinGLy. adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; 
in a pathetick manner. 
This lait fable ſhows how touchrugly the poet argues in love 


aff. irs. | 5 Garth, 
To'ucymenorT. 2. /. [:ucumis agre/tis, Latin.] An herb. 
| | 5 | | Ainſworth. 
To'/ucusTONE. . / [touch and /one; pierre de touche, 
Fr.] 1. Stone by which metals are examined. 2. Any 
teſt or crite ion | | 

(1.) Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the rouch- 
flonz, and men with gold. | Bacon's Aja; bib. 
If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the tcuch- 
fore faulty, and the ftandard uncertain? Collier. 
( 2.) Is not this their rule of ſuch {utnciency, that we ſhould 
ule t as a fonchſtone to try the orders of the church? 


Hooker. 
The work, the 7cuchjtoze of the nature, is; 
And by their operations things arc known, Dau a.. 
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Money ſerves for the fouchſtone of common honeſty. L Efr. 
Time is the ſureſt judge of truth: I am not vain enough to 
think I have left no faults in this, which that rouc hn, will not 
diſcover. : : Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
To'ucuw0oop. n. , [touch and wid.) Rotten wood uſed 
to catch the fire ſtruck from the flint. 

A race of reſolute tout trees they are, ſo abounding with 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become touch- 
avood. | Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
beſt ; ſpunk, or — prepared, might make it ruſſet. Bro. 

Touch v. adj. [from touch.] Peevilh ; irritable ; iraſcible; 
apt to take fire. A low word. 

Lou are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat ſo nice 2 

ſubject with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 

You are fo rouchy, and take things fo hotly, I am ſure there 
muſt be ſome miſtake in this. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fohn Bull. 

TOUGH. aaj. [roh, Saxon.] 1. Yielding to flexure or 
extenhon without fracture; not brittle. 2. Stiff ; not 
eaſily flexible. 3. Not eafily injured or broken. 4. Vil- 


cous; claminy ; ropy ; tenacious. 


(r.) Of bodies ſome are fragile, and ſome are tough, and 
not fragile. | 5 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
2.) The bow he drew, | | 

And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough eugh. Dryden. 
Fate with nature's law would ftrive, 

To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive 

And when ſo tough a frame ſhe could not bend, 

Exceeded her commiſſion to befriend. Dryden. 
(3-) O ſides you are too 70ugh ! 

Will you yet hold? Shakeſp. 


A body made of braſs the crone demands 
For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, | 
Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire. Dryden. 
To To'ucnen. v. n. [from tough.] To grow tough. 
| Hops off the kiln lay three s to cool, give and tougher, 
elſe they will break to powder. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
To To'uGHen. v. a, To make tough. 155 
To'/ucnness. 2. /. [from tough.] 1. Not brittleneſs ; 
flexibility. 2. Viſcoſity; tenacity ; clammineſs; gluti- 
nouſneſs 3. Firmneſs againſt injury. 3 
(1.) To make an induration with toughneſs, and leſs fragili- 
ty, decoct bodies in water for three days; but they muſt be ſuch 
into which the water will not enter. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
A well-temper'd ſword is bent at will, 
But keeps the native toughneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 


(2.) In the firſt ſtage the viſcoſity or 29yghneſs of the fluids 
ſhould be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


(3-) I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of per- 


durable toughneſs. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
* . n /. [French.] A curl; an artificial lock of 
hair. 


Remember ſecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffles. 
TOUR. 2. / [eur, French.) 1. Ramble; roving journey. 
2. Tuin ; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it is rather 
French than Engliſh. 3. In Mi ton it is probably tower; 
elevation ; high flight. | 
(1.) I made the Your of all the king's palaces. Addiſon. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the four of the whole ſyſtem 
of the ſun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribi. 
(2.) Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To ſolve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blackmore. 
(3-) The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milton. 
To'/uRNamMENT- 1 tour namentum, low Lat.] 1. Tilt; 
Tol ux NE. juſt, military ſport; mock encoun- 
oy 2. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter; ſhock of 
ttle. | | 
(1.) They might, under the pretence 
Of tilts and tournaments, | 
Provule them horſe and armour for defence, 


Sawife. 


Daniel. 
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For juſts, tour neyt, and barriers, the glories of them are the To/wanpLy. adj. [from toward.) Ready to do or learn ; 


chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 
Whence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and tournaments, fo 
much in uſe in theſe parts. | Temple's Miſcel. 
He liv'd with all the pomp he could deviſe, 

At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize, 


But found no favour in his lady's eyes. Dryden. 
(2.) With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join 

Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd he 

With carcaſſes, and arms, th' inſanguin'd field. Milton. 


To Tofuxx EY. v. 2. [from the noun.] To tilt in the 


liſts. ä 
An elfin born of noble ſtate, 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Spenſer. 
TO'URNIQUET. 2. /. [French.] A bandage uſed in am- 
putations, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 


If the orifice does not readily appear, looſen the tourniguet, 
and the effuſion of blood will direct you to it. Sharp. 


To Touss. v a. [probably of the fame original with avs, 


teixe, toſe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag: whence 
tauſer or towzer, the name of a mattiff. 


As a bear whom angry curs have tcu2'd, 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſcap'd their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withſtands 


| Treads down and overthrows. | Spenſer, 
She toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, fouſes, ſpurns, and 
ſprauls, 


Cafting with furious limbs her holders to the walls. Drayt. 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him: we'll tobe you 

joint by joint, but we will know his purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To rouge ſuch things as flutter , 


To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Swift. 


Tow. n. J. [xop, Sax.] Flax or hemp beaten and combed 


into a filamenteus ſubſtance. * Ty 
Tow twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument makes it 

eaſter to be held. | Sharp. 
Toa Tow. v. a. [reon, teohan, Saxon, to lead; toghen, 

old Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particularly through 
the water. | | 
Thou knew'ſt too well 

My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th” ſtring, 

And thou ſhould'ſt on me after. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we arrived. Swift. 
Towa' RD. | prep. [copant, Saxon.] 1. In a direction 
Towa' RDS. J to. 2. With local tendency to. 3. Near 
to: as, the danger now comes towards him. 4. With 
ſpect to; touching; regarding. 5. With ideal tendency 
. 6. Nearly; little leſs than. 


(2.) — The currents drive, | 
ow'rds the retreating ſea, their furious tide. Milton. 
(A.) We brought them to as great peace between themſelves, 
as love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney, 
Repent you not, 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
Which ſorrow's always zow'rds ourſelves, not heav'n ? 
; Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
His heart relented towards her. Milton. 
By our law, no good is to be left undone towards all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South. 
(F.) This was the firſt alarm England received towards any 
trouble, after it had enjoyed for ſo many years the moſt unin- 
terrupted proſperity. | | Clarendon. 
(6.) I am towards nine years older ſince I left you, Swift. 
To'warn. T adv. [It is doubtful whether in this uſe the 
To'warDs. Y word be adverb or adjective.] Near; at 
hand; in a ſtate of preparation. 
What might be toward that this ſweaty 


haſte 


Doth make the night joint labourer with the day? Shakeſþ. 


To'waRD. adj. Ready to do or learn; not froward. 


To'wARDLIN ESS. n. . {from towardly.| Docility ; com- 

pliance ; readineſs to do or to learn. | 
The beauty and towardlineſs of theſe children moyed her bre- 
Raleigb's Hiſt. of the World. 


thren to envy. 


To'wtr. n. 


, (1.) He ſet his face #0ward the wildnerneſs. Num. xxiv. 1. 


docile ; compliant with duty. 
Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were uſually 
_ ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To'warDNness. 2. , [from toward.] Docility. | 
Parents will not throw away the towardneſs of a child, and 
the expence of education upon a profeſſion, the labour of which 
1s increaſed, and the rewards are vaniſhed. South. 
[tozaille, French; touag/io, Italian.] A 
cloth on which the hands are wiped. 
——— They with their fine ſoft graſſy towels ſtand, 
To wipe away the drops and mer” an from her hand. Dray, 
His arm muſt be kept up with a napkin or towel, Wiſeman. 
Th' attendants water for their hands ſupply, 
And having waſh'd, with filken towels dry. Dryden's An. 
To'wer. 2. . [von, Saxon; teur, Fr. torre, Italian; tur- 
ris, Latin.] 1. A high building; a building raiſed above 
the main edifice. 2. A fortreſs ; a citadel. 3. A high 
head-dreſs. 4. High flight; elevation. | 


(I.) Let us build us a city and a teuer, whoſe top may 


reach unto heaven. Gen. xi. 4. 
Tow'rs and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trecs. Milton, 
He them beholding, ſoon 
Comes down to ſee their city, ere the roi 
Obſtruct Heav'n tow'rs. Milton. 
(2.) A ſtrong tower from the enemy. P/alms. 
(3-) Lay trams of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwigs. Hudibras. 
To To'wer. v.n. To ſoar; to fly or riſe high. 
On th' other fide an high rock !ow'red (till.  Sfenſer. 
No marvel | 
My lord protector's hawks do tower fo well. Shakeſp. 
Circular baſe of riſing folds that tower'd | 
Fold above fold a ſurging maze. Milton. 


Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt. Dryden. 
The crooked plough, the ſhare, the toww'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight ; 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden's Georg, 
All thoſe ſublime 3 which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their riſe, not one jot 
beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for the 
contemplation of the mind. Locle. 
To'wER-MUSTARD- n. ſ. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Top RED, adj, [from tower.) Adorned or defended by 
ers. | | 
Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, | 
Or the tow'red Cybele. Milton's Arcades. 
To“we K. adj. [from tower. ] Adorned or guarded with 
towers. | | | | 
Here naked racks and empty waſtes were ſeen, 


There tow'ry cities and the foreſts green. ne 
Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem riſe ! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes Pope's Meffiah. 


Town. n. /. [run, Saxon; tyn, Dutch; from tinan, Sax- 
on, ſhut.] 1. Any walled collection of houſes. 2. Any 
collection of houſes larger than a village. 3. In England, 
any number of houſes to which belongs a regular market, 
and which is not a city or the ſee of a biſhop. 4. The 
inhabitants of a town. 5. The court end of London. 6. 
The people who live in the capital. 7. It is uſed by the 
inhabitants of every town or city: as we ſay, a new fa- 
mily is come to town. 8. It is uſed emphatically for the 
capital: as, he lives fix months in town, and fix in the 
country, | 
(1.) She let them down by a cord; for her houſe was upon 
the togun wall. | Fof. ii. 15. 
When Alexandria was beſieg'd and won, 
He paſs d the trenches firſt, and ſtorm'd the town. Betrerton. 
(2.) Speak the ſpeech tripyingly on the tongue : but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the tows 
crier had ſpoke the lines, Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Into whatſoever city or fou ye enter, enquire who in it is 
worthy, and there abids. Watt. x. 11. 
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1 
Before him tozvns and rural works between. Milton. 
My friend this inſult fees, | 
And flies from towns to woods, from men to trees. Broome. 
) —— To the clear ſpring cold Artza went; 
To which the whole towune for their water ſent, Chapman. 
(5) A virgin whom her mother's care | 
Drags from the town to wholeſome country air, Pope. 
(6.) He all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the town. Pope. 


(7.) There is ſome new dreſs or new diverſion juſt come to 
to un. | Lan. 
To'wnNCLERK. n. . [town and clerk.) An officer who 
manages the publick buſineſs of a place. 
The townclerk appeaſed the people. Acts, xix. 35- 
Townno'use. n. [teaun and houſe.] The hall where 
publick buſineſs is tranſacted. 3 
A towrhouſe built at one end will front the church that 
ſtands at the other, | Addiſon on Italy. 
To/wnsnip. u. , [town and ſbip.] The corporation of a 
town ; the diſtri . to a town. 
I am but a poor petitioner of our whole townſhip. Shakeſp. 
They had built houſes, planted gardens, erected townſhips, 
and made proviſion for their poſterity. Raleigh. 
To'wnsMAN. 2. /. [town and man. | 
of a place. 2. One of the fame town. 
(1.) Here come the t02vnſmen on proceſſion, 
Before your highneſs to preſent the man. Shakeſþ. 
In the time of king Henry the ſixth, in a fight between the 
earls of Ormond and Deſmond, almoſt all the townſmer of Kil- 
kenny were llain, Davies on Ireland. 


They marched to Newcaſtle, which being defended only by 

the fogunſmen, was given up to them. | Clarendon. 
I left him at the gate to your intereſt, 

T' admit the fonunſmen at their firſt appearance. Dryden. 


TowxTa'Lk. 2. /. [town and talk.) Common prattle of 
a place. 
If you tell the ſecret, in twelve hours it ſhall be towntalk. 


| . | L' Eftrange. 

To'x1car.. adj. [toxicum, Latin.] Poiſonous ; containing 
poiſon. 

Tov. mn. /. [toyen, tooghen, to dreſs with many ornaments, 


Dutch.] 1. A petty commodity ; a trifle ; a thing of 
no value. 2. A plaything ; a bauble. 3. Matter of no 
importance. 4. Folly ; trifling practice; ſilly opinion. 
5- Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 6. Odd ftorys, filly 
tale. 7. Slight repreſentation. 8. Wild fancy; irregu- 
lar imagery ; odd concelt. 
(1.) Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
. found, following an acquamtance of mine at the plough. 
| | Sidney. 
They exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch toys, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 
— Becauſe of old 
Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, admiring | 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace: | 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch zoys. Milton. 
O virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 
That men ſhould leave thee for that toy a woman! Dryden. 
(2.) To dally thus with death is no fit tay, 
Go find ſome other play-fellows, mine own ſweet 


boy. 

| | Spenſer. 

What a profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, 

tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys ! Ad, 2 
In Delia's hand this ?oy is fatal found, 


Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. Pope. 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, | | 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy. Young. 

(3.) Tis a cockle or a walnut ſhell, 
A. knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shakeſp, 


High and noble things I ſlightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly ſwell. Drayton. 
(4. things which ſo long experience of all ages hath 


confirmed and made profitable, let us not preſume to condemn 
as follies and toy, becauſe we ſometimes know not 8 
ker, 


and reaſon of them, 
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(5.) Ye ſons of Venus, play your ſports at will; 
For greedy Pleaſure, careleſs of your toys, 
Thinks more upon her paradiſe of joys. Spenſer's Ehitbal. 
So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 


Of amorous intent. Million. 
(6.) ! never may believe 
Theſe antick fables, nor theſe fairy toys. Shakeſp. 


(7.) Shall that which hath always received this conſtruction, 


be now diſguiſed with a toy of novelty ? Hooker. 
(8.) The very place puts toys of deſperation, | 
Without more motive, into every brain, | 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


To Toy. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle; to dally amo- 
rouſly ; to play. 

To'y1sH. adj. [from tey.] Trifling ; wanten. 

To'yisHwess. . , [from s.] Nugacity ; wantonneſs. 

Your ſociety will diſcredit that ?9yi/hneſs of wanton fancy, 

that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices of 

frothy imagination. __ Glamnuille's Scepfis. 
To'yman. . /. [from te.] A ſeller of toys. 
But what in oddneſs can be more ſublime, _ 


Than S—, the foremoſt teyman of his time? Young. 


1. An inhabitant of To'YSHOP. =. / [toy and fbop.} A ſhop where playthings 


and little nice manufaQures are ſold. 
Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo thick to- 
gether, that the heart was nothing elſe but a toyſbop. Addiſon. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They ſhift the moving toy/bop of their heart. Pope. 
To Toz E. v. a. [See TowsE and T'sase.] To pull by 
violence or importunity. 


Think'f thou, for that I inſinuate, or:toze from thee thy bu- 
ſineſs, I am therefore no courtier. | Shakeſpeare, 
TrACE. 2. . [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian.] 1. Mark left 


by any thing paſſing ; footſteps. 2. Remain ; appearance 
of what has been. 3. [From tinzſſer, French; tiraſes, 
traces. ] Harneſs for beaſts of draught. | 
1.) Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, | 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
(2.) The people of theſe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beaſts among them, without any traces of orders, laws, 
or religion. | Temple. 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, the greateſt 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan's arch, and ſet 
up to the conqueror. Addiſon on Italy. 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace | 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. w 
(3-) Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinner's 1 
The cover, of the wi age of graſhoppers ; 1 


The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web. ShaReſp. 
The labour'd ox 

In his looſe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 

In their looſe traces from the field retreat. Pope. 

Twelve young mules, | | | 
| New to the plough, unpractis d in the trace. Pope's Odyſ. 
To TRACE. v. 4. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, Italian. 1. To 


follow by the footſteps, or remaining marks. 2. To fol- 
low with exactneſs; 3. To mark out. 4. To walk over. 
(1.) I feel thy power to trace the ways 

Of higheſt agents. 1 | Milton. 
Vou may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiſtory ; and every one of theſe people have a tale to tell con- 
cerning the reſtauration. Burnet's Theory. 
They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, or 
comment, critick, or flouriſh upon them. Temple. 
To this haſte of the mind a not due tracing of the argu- 
ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 
(2.) That fervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 


Denham. 
(3-) He allows the ſoul power to trace images on 


the brain, 


and perceive them. Locke. 

His pen can trace out a true quotation, Swift. 
(4.) Men as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. Spenſer, 
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We do trace this alley up and down. Shakeſþ. 
Taa'csr. x. . [from A. One that traces. 

baſſadors ſhould not be held the tracers of a plot of ſuch 
malice. | | Howel. 
Track. #. /. [trac, old French; traccia, Italian.] 1. 
Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwiſe. 2. A 

road ; a beaten path. 
(1.) Following the track of Satan. Milton. 
Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, | 


The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 
With rracls of blood inſcrib'd the duſty ground. Dryden 
Conſider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find any 
tracks or footſteps of wiſdom in its conſtitution. Bentley. 
(2.) With zrack oblique ſidelong he works his way. 


Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the ſame tract perſue, 
And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's An. 
To Track. v. 4. [from the noun.] To follow by the 
footſteps or marks left in the way. 
As ſhepherd's cur that in dark evening's ſhade | 
Hath zracked forth ſome ſavage beaſtis treade. Fpenſer. 
He was not only a profeſſed imitator of Horace, but a learn- 
ed plagiary in all the others; you track him every where in 
their ſnow. Duden. 
TRATCKLESS. adj. [from track] Untrodden; marked 
with no footſteps. 
Loſt in trackleſs fields of ſhining day, 
Unable to diſcern the way, 
Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. Prior. 
TRACT. . /. [trafus, Lat.] 1. Any kind of extended 


ſubſtance. 2. A region; a quantity of land. 3. Con- 


tinuity ; any thing protracted, or drawn out to length. 
4. Courſe ; manner of proceſs; unleſs it means, in this 
place, rather, diſcourſe ; explanation. 5. It ſeems to 
be uſed by Shakeſpeare for track. 6. [ Tractatus, Latin.) 
A treatiſe ; a ſmall book. 
(r.) Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Nell. Milton. 
(2.) Only there are ſome tracts which, by high mountains, 
are barred from air and freſh wind. 
Monte Circeio, by Homer calle inſula ZEea, is a very high 
mountain joined to the main land by a narrow trad of earth. 
| | Addiſon. 
(3.) The myrtle fleuriſheth ſtill ; and wonderful it is that 
for fo long a trat of time ſhe ſhould ſtill continue freſh. Hobel. 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 
Improv'd by a of time, and wing'd aſcend. - 
Ethereal as we. | | Milton. 
As in tract of ſpeech a dubious word is eaſily known by the 
coherence with the reſt, and a dubious letter by the whole word ; 
fo may a deaf perſon, having competent knowledge of lan- 
guage, by an acute fa city by ſome more evident word diſcern- 
ed by his eye, know the ſenſe. | Holder. 
(4.) The tract of every thing | 
Would, by a good diſcourſer, loſe ſome life 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
 (5.) The weary fun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright tra# of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 


Shakeſp. 


(.) The church clergy at that time writ the beſt collection 


of tracts againſt popery that ever appeared. Sqwwift. 
Taxa crABLE. adj. ¶ tractabilis, Lat. traitable, French. 
1. Manageabie ; docile; compliant; obſequious ; practi- 
cable; governable. 2. Palpable; ſuch as may be handled. 
(1.) For moderation of thoſe affections growing from the 
very natural bitterneſs and gall of adverſity, the ſcripture much 
alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliftion likewiſe hath, when- 
ſoever it falleth on them that are tractable, the grace of God's 


holy ſpirit concurring therewith. Hooker. 
Fractable obedience is a ſlave | 
To each incenſed will. Sbaleſp. Henry VII. 


If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons ; 


If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwillin . 
14 *  Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


Raleigb. | 
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As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 

| tempters to urge them on in an evil courſe; ſo thoſe who yield 
themſelves tractable to good motions, will find the ſpirit of 
God more ready to encourage them. | Tillotſon. 
If a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be fractable, and quietly ſubmit. Locke. 
(2.) The other meaſures are of continued quantity viſible, 

and for the moſt part fract᷑able; whereas time is always tran- 
ſient, neither to be feen nor felt. Holder on Time, 


„ Tra'cTaBLENEss. 2. /. [from trafable.] The ſtate of 


being tractable; compliance; obſequiouſneſs. 
It will be objected, that whatſoever I fancy of children's 
tra&ableneſs, yet many will never apply. | Locke. 
TrxaA'cTABLY. adv. In a tractable manner; gently. 
Tra'cTaATE. n. . [trafatus, Lat.] A treatiſe; a tract; 
a fmall book. | 
Many divines of our own nation, in ſermons and written 
rrafates of the Sabbath, and in their expoſitions of the fourth 
commandment, maintain the foreſaid poſition. _ White. 
Though philoſophical trafates make enumeration of au- 
thors, yet are their reafons uſually introduced. Brown. 
We need no other evidence than Glanville's fractate. Hale. 


Txa'ction. . / [from tractus, Lat.] The act of dra w- 


ing; the ſtate of being drawn. 


The malleus being fixed to an extenſible membrane, follows 


the traction of the muſcle, and is drawn inwards to bring the 


terms of that line nearer in proportion as it is curved, and ſo 
gives a tenſion to the tympanum. Holder. 


TrxA'cTILE- adj. [eradtus, Latin.] Capable to be drawn 


out or extended in length; ductile. X 
The conſiſtences of bodies are very divers; fragile, tough; 
flexible, inflexible ; tractile, or to be drawn forth in length, 
intractile. | | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
TaAcriILI Tv. 3. . [from trafile.] The quality of be- 

ing tractile. 1 | 

ilver, whoſe ductility and fractility are much inferiour to 
thoſe of gold, was drawn out to fo ſlender a wire, that a ſingle 
grain amounted to twenty-ſeven feet. | Derham. 


TRADE. x. / IN atta, Italian. ] t. Traffick ; commerce; 


exchange of goods for other goods, or for money. 2. 
Occupation ; particular employment, whether manual or 
mercantile, diſtinguiſhed from the liberal arts or learned 
profeſſions. 3. Inſtruments of any occupation. 4. Any 
employment not manual ; habitual exerciſe. 5. Cuſtom; 
habit; ſtanding practice. 6. Formerly trade was uſed 
of domeſtick, and traſſict of foreign commerce. 
(.) Whoſoerer commands the ſea, commands the trade; 
whoſoever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and conſequently the world itſelf. Raleigb. 
Trade increaſes in one place and decays in another. Temple. 
(2.) Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his free- 
hold a certain trade of life; the which trade he ſhall be bound 
to follow. Openſer on Leland. 
—— How dizzy ! half way down | 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade. Shakeſp. 
I'll mountebank their loves, and come home belov'd | 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
| Fear and piety, | | 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and ?rades, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakeſp. 
—— be rude Equicole . | | 
Hunting their ſport, and plund'ring was their rrade. Dryg. 
Fight under him ; there's plunder to be had ; 
Dryden's Juv. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death, that deal in ſteel for gains. Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax applied himſelf in his youth to a gain- 
ful trade; his father, judging him fit for a better employment, 
had a mind to turn his education another way; the ſon was 
obſtinate in purſuing ſo profitable a trade, a ſort of merchandiſe 
of wood. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
The ſhepherd bears | 


(3-) 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiyer, and his truſty cus, Dryder's Virgil. 


A captain is a * gainful trade. 


1 


(4.) Call fome of young years to train them up in that 
trade ; and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 
(5.) Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade.  Shakeſp. 
Traps. v. 3. [from the noun.] 1. To traffick; to 
deal; to hold commerce. 2. To act merely for money. 

3. Having a trading wind. 


..) He commanded theſe ſervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gai 


ned by trading. Luke, xix. 15. 
Dee, „ n plns pn 0 


p ___ a free port, where nations 
warring with one another reſorted with their goods, and traded. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his 

eftate in Thracia, | 
(2.) Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 

To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(3.) They on the trading flood ply tow'rd the — 

| | ilton. 


To TRADE. wv. a. To ſell or exchange in commerce. 
They were thy mcrchants : they traded the perſons of men 
and veſſels of braſs in thy market. Exel. xxvii. 13. 
TRA DE-W¼IV D. . ,. [trade and wind.] The monſoon; 
the periodical wind between the tropicks. | 
Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſtorms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 
A conſtant trade-wind will ſecurely blow, | 
And gently lay us on the ſpicey ſhore. Dryden. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creaſing the zrade-wind by vaſt plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 
Comfortable is the frade- auind to the equatorial parts, with- 
out which life would be both ſhort and grievous. heyne. 
Trab ED. adj. [from trade.] Verſed ; practiſed. 
Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not without ſuch a rheum : 
And he long traded in it makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. 
— Eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots twixt the dangerous ſhores 3 | 
Of will and judgment. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Trxa'ver. A. /. [from trade.] 1. One engaged in mer- 
chandiſe or commerce. 2. One long uſed in the methods 
of money getting; a practitioner. : 
(1.) Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
and traders riding to London with fat purſes. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
| Now the victory's won, 8 
We return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, 
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Shakeſpeare. 


— — 


Triumphant with ſpoils. Dryden. 
Many traders will neceſſitate merchants to trade for leſs 
profit, and conſequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 


That day traders ſum up the accounts of the week. Swift. 


Trxa'DESFOLK. 2. /. [trade and folk.] People employed 


in trades. 
Buy his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would ſoon get all 


the money of the kingdom into their hands. Sevift. 
Tra'DESMAN. n. ſ. [trade and man.] A ſhopkeeper. A 
merchant is called a trader, but not a tradeſman; and it 
ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shakeſpeare from a man that labours 


with his hands. 
I live by the awl, I meddle with no tradeſmen's 


| They rather had beheld 
Piſſentious numbers peſt "ring ſtreets ; than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions. Shale ſp. Coriolanus. 
Order a trade thither and thence fo as ſome few merchants 
and tradeſmen, under colour of furniſhing the colony with ne- 
e«cſſaries, may not grind them. Bacon. 


matters. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Tradeſmen might conjecture what doings they were like to 


have in their reſpective dealings. Graunt. 

M. Jordain would not be thought a tradefman, but ordered 
ſome tilk to be meaſured out to his partner's friends: now I 
give up my ſhop. Prior. 


From a plain tradeſman with a ſhop, he is now grown a 


Arbuth. Hift. of John Bud. 


very rich country gentleman. 


Arbuthnot. TRADITION. 


TRrani'TIONAL. adj, [from tradition. 


|  B BY 


Domefticks in a gentleman's family have more opportunities 

of improving their minds, than the ordinary fradejmen. Swift. 
aſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 

The next a fradeſman, meek and much a har. Pope's Ep. 

Penitens was a buſy notable rradeſman, very proſperous in 

his dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. Lax, 


TRrADE'FUL. adj. [trade and full.] Commercial ; buſy in 


traffick. 
Ve tradeſul merchants that with weary toil 

Do ſeek moſt precious things to make your gain, 

And bcth the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, 

What needeth you to ſeek fo far in vain. Shenſer. 
n. ſ. [tradition, Fr. traditie, Latin.] 1. 
The act or practiſe of delivering accounts from mout!: to 
mouth without written memorials ; communication from 
age to age. 2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 
age. | 

1721 To learn it we havetradition; namely, that fo we believe, 
becauſe both we from our predeceſſors, and they from theirs, 


have ſo received. Heoker, 
(2.) — They the truth 
With ſuperſtions and traditions taint, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure. Milton. 


It is well known to have been a general tradition amongſt 
theſe nations, that the world was made and had a beginning. 
0 Wilkins, 
Our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal, or fond tradition riſe ; 
But ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of day, 


Pope 's Statius, 
1. Delivered by 
tradition; deſcending by oral communication; tranſ- 
mitted by the foregoing to the following age. 2. Obſer- 
vant of traditions, or idle rites. Not uſed, nor proper. 


(1.) Whence may we have the infallible traditional ſenſe of 


ſcripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Tillotſon. 
If there be any difference in natural parts, it ſhould ſeem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the ſame traditional ſloth and luxury which render 


their body weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. Sawife, 
| * _ ns 2 God forbid | „ 
e ſhould infrin holy privil 
Of ſanctuary | | EW 
ou are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; FRI 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


TxAp1'TIONALLY- adv, [from traditional.] 1. By tranſ- 


miſſion from age to age. 2. From tradition without 
evidence of written memorials. 
(1.) There is another channel wherein this doctrine is tradi- 
— derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of 
a. 
(2.) It croſſeth the proverb, and Rome might well be built 
In a day, if that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the cities Anchiale and Tarſus were built by 
Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Trapi'Tionary. adj. [from tradition.) Delivered by 
tradition; tranſmiſſive; handed down from age to age. 
Suppoſe the ſame traditionary ſtrain 
Of rigid manners in the houſe remain, | 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, eſpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionary ſenſe of texts of ſcripture. Tillotſon. 
The fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and — by 
ſuch records as would preſerve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. Addiſon on the Chriflian Religion. 


Tra'piTivVe. adj. [traditive, French; from trade, Lat.] 
Tranſmitted or tranſmiſſible from age to age. 
__  Suppole we on things traditive divide, 
And both appeal to ſcripture to decide. 


To Trapv'ce. v. a. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 


Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
1 
cenſure; to condemn ; to repreſent as blameable ; to ca- 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


% 


'Trxanu'cer. n. [from traduce.] 


1 


lumniate; to decry. 2. To propagate; to encreaſe or 
continue by deriving one from another. | 
(1.) The beſt ſtratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more ſhaken than by the publick de- 
vout prayers of God's church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and fo ſlack the 
force of all mens devotion towards them. Heoker, 
Thoſe particular ceremonies which they pretend to be fo 
fcandalous, we ſhall more thoroughly ſift, when other things 
alſo traduced in the publick duties of the church are, together 
with theſe, to be touched. O Hooker. 
_ Whilſt calumny has ſuch potent abetters, we are not to won- 
der at its growth: as long as men are malicious and deſign- 
ing they will be traducing. Government of the Tongue. 
From that preface he took his hint; though he had the 
baſeneſs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but initead of it to 
traduce me in hbel. | Dryden's Fab. 

| (2.) None are fo groſs as to contend for this, 
That ſouls from bodies may traduced be; 

Between whoſe natures no proportion is, 

When root and branch in nature ſtil] agree. Davies. 

From theſe only ghe race of perfe& animals were propagated 
and traduced over the earth. | Hale. 

Some believe the ſoul is made by God, ſome by angels, and 
ſome by the generant: whether it be immediately created or 
traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the latter 

a_ Glanville's Scehſis. 
Trapu'cemenT. =, . [from traduce.] Cenſure; ob- 


loquy. | 
85 TY Rome muſt know 
The value of her own : 'twere a concealment 

Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 

To hide your doings. Sbaleſp. Cor iolanus. 
1. A falſe cenſurer ; 
a calumniator. 2. One who derives. 5 
Trxanu'cisBLle. adj [from traduce.] Such as may be de- 
rived. 


the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a tradition were incompe- 
tent without written monuments to derive to us the original 
laws, becauſe they are of a complext nature, and therefore not 
orally traducible to ſo great a hace of ages. Hale. 
Tzxapvu'crtion. 2. [from traduce.) 1. Derivation from 

one of the fame kind ; propagation. 2. Tradition ; 
tranſmiſſion from one to another. 3. Conveyance ; act 
of transferring. 4- Tranſition. 

(1.) The patrons of traduction accuſe their adverſaries of 
affronting the attributes of God; and the aſſerters of creation 


- impeach them of violence to the nature of things. Glanville. 
If by traduction came thy mind, f 
Our wonder is the leſs to find 
A foul fo charming from a ſtock fo good; 
Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood. Dryden. 


(2.) Touching traditional communication and traduction of 
truths 1 and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that deri vation. | Hale. 

(3.) Since America is divided on every fide by conſiderable ſeas, 
and no page known by land, the traduction of brutes could 
only be by ſhipping : though this was a method uſed for the 
traduction of uſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not cre- 
dible that bears and lions ſhould have ſo much care uſed for 
their tranſportation, | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

(4.) The reports and fugues have an agreement with the fi- 
gures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacon. 
'Tra'rrick. =. /. [traßgue, Fr. traſſico, Italian] 1. Com- 
merce; me:chandifing ; large trade; exchange of com- 


modities. Trafick was formerly uſed of foreign commerce 


in diſt ir ction from trade. 2. Commodities; ſubje& of 
traffic x. ; | 

(.) Traffck's thy god. £ hakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
y father | 


A merchant of great traffick through the world. 


moſt famous empory of the elder times. Heylyn. 
As he was, for his great wiſdom, ſtiled the Engliſh Solo- 


6 


"a 


comincditics. 


they have moſt of the Engliſh trade in their hands. 
TRra'GacanTa. n. . [tragacantha, Lat.] A gum which 


Trace'pian. n. . [from tragedy ; tragædus, Lat.] 


Tra'cick. 


_ Shakeſp. 
Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and traffich, and the 


® KA 


mon, he followed the example of that wite king in nothing 


more than by advancing the fraſſic of his people. Addiſon. 
(2.) You'll ſee a draggled damſel 
From Billingſgace her fiſſiy traffict bear. Gay. 


To Tra'rrick. v. n. [trafiqur, Fr. trafficare, Italian.] 


1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe; to exchange 
2. Lo trade meanly or mercenarily, | 
(1.) They firit plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge 


themielves for things to traffick withal. Bacon Advice to Villiers. 


(2.) Saucy and overbcld ! how did you dare 
To trade and !rafack with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
How hatt thou dar'd to think fo vilely of me, 
That I would condefcend to thy mean arts, 


And traffic with thee for a prinee's ruin? Rowe. 


Tra'rricxEr. 2. . [trafigueur, Fr. from traffick.] Tra- 


der; merchant, 
Your Argoſies with portly ſail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers | 
That curtſy to them. Shakeſþ. Merchant of Venice 
In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traffickers, that 
Addiſon. 


proceeds from the inciſion of the root or trunk of a plant 
ſo called. Trevoux, 
1. A 
writer of tragedy. 2. An actor of tragedy. 

(1.) Many of the poets themſclves had much nobler concep- 
tions of the Deity, than to imagine him to have any thing cor- 


poreal; as in theſe verſes out of the ancient tragediar. Stilling. 


(2.) I can counterfeit the deep fragedian; 
= and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 

remble and ftart at wagging of a ftraw, 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


Dryden. 


Intending deep ſuſpicion. 
To the well-lung'd tragedian's rage 
They recommend their labours of the ſtage. 


Though oral tradition might be a competant diſcoverer of TR A'GEDY. 3. / [rragedie, Fr. tragedia, Latin.] 1. A 


dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious action. 
mournful or dreadful event. 

(1.) Thoufands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, | 
Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Shakeſpeare. 
All our eragedies are of kings and princes ; but you never 
ſee a poor man have a part unleſs it be as a chorus, or to fill up 
the ſcenes, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Imitate the ſiſter of painting, tragedy ; which employs the 
whole forces of her art in the main action. Drydez. 
An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whilſt the goat ſtood at 
his altar to be ſacrificed, was called the goat-ſong or tragedy. 
Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
There to her heart ſad tragedy addreſt | | 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breaſt. Pope, 
(2.) I ſhall laugh at this, 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 5. 
I live to look upon their tragedy. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
I look upon this now done in England as another act of the 


2. Any 


ſame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. K. Charles. 
TRA'GICAL. $97 [tragicus, Lat. tragique, Fr.] 


1. Re- 
lating to tragedy. 2. Mournful ; calami- 
tous ; forrowful ; dreadful. | 
(1.) The root and tragical effect, 8 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mournfull'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the rragicſ ſtage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine : 
Reveal to me. Spenjer's Nutopotisc, 
Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb'd my Edward; 
And the beholders of this t-agick play, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their dutky graves. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
_ (z.) A dire induction I am witneſs to; | 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and ?ragical. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day, 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea : 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, | 
That drag the tragick melancholy night. Shakeſp, Hex. VI. 


5 bakeſpeare, 
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Why look you ſtill fo ſtern and tragical ? Sbaleſp. 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall ſwallow thoſe who God and juſtice hate. Sandys. 


I now muſt change thoſe notes to rragicl. Milton. 


The tale of this ſong is a pretty tragical tory ; and pleaſes 
becauſe it is a copy of nature. 


Bid them dreſs their bloody altars 
With every circumſtance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 
TaxacicalLy. adv, [from tragical.] 1. In a tragical 


manner ; in a manner befitting tragedy. 2. Mournfully ; 
torrowfully ; calamitouſly. 
(1.) Juvenal's genius was ſharp-and ; and as his pro- 
vocations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dryden. 
Tra'cicalvness, #. . [from tragical.] Mournfulneſs ; 
calamitouſneſs. | 
Like bold Phattons we deſpiſe all benefits of the father of 
light, unleſs we may guide his chariot; and we moralize the 
table as well in the tragicalneſs of the event as in the inſolence 
of the undertaking, Decay of Piety. 
Tzacico'uepy. *. * [tragicemedie, Fr. from tragedy and 
comedy.) A drama compounded of merry and ferious 
Events. | 
On the world's ftage, when our applauſe grows high, 
For acting here life's rragi- comedy, 
The lookers-on will ſay we act not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy ; but it was given to the people. Dryden. 
We have often had tragi- comedies upon the Engliſh theatre 
with ſucceſs : but in that ſort of compoſition the tragedy and 
ccmedy are in diftin& ſcenes. f Gay. 
TRAGIcOMIi ATL. adj. [tragicomique, Fr. tragical and co- 
mical.] 1. Relating to tragi- comedy. 2. Conſiſting of a 
mixture of mirth with ſorrow. TS, 

(1.) The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in inter- 
weaving the ſeveral kinds of the Save, ſo that they cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed. Gay's What d'ye call it. 

Txacico'MICALLY. adv, 
— comical manner. | 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, | 

So I was tragicomically got. Brampflon. 
To 
to throw. 

The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that think ſo 
highly of their attainments, are like the controverſy of thoſe in 
Plato's den, who having never ſeen but the ſhadow of an 
horſe frajected, eagerly contended, whether its neighing pro- 
ceeded from its appearing mane or tail. Glanville s Scep). 

If there are different kinds of æther, they have a different 
degree of rarity ; by which it becomes ſo fit a medium for tra- 
jecting the light of all cœleſtial bodies. Grew's Coſm. 


If the ſun's light be trajected through three or more croſs 


priſms ſucceſſively, thoſe rays which in the firſt priſm are re- 


fracted more than others, are in all the following priſms re- 


fracted more than others in the ſame proportion. Newton. 
Traje'ct. n. J. [trajet, Fr. trajectus, Latin.] A ferry; 
a paſſage for a water-carriage. | 
What notes and garments he doth give thee; 


Bring to the traject, to the common fe 


my, 
Which trades to Venice. Shakeſþ. Merchant of Venice. 


TrxaAje'cTiON, 2. . [traje#io, Lat.] 1. The act of dart- 
ing through. 2. Emiſſion. | 
(1.) Later aſtronomers have obſerved the free motion of ſuch 
comets as have, by a trajection through the #ther, wandered 
through the cceleſtial or interſtellar part of the univerſe. Boyle. 
(2.) The trajedtions of ſuch an object more ſharply pierce 
the martyred foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the 
crucified body of Peter. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To TRAIL. v. a. [trailler, Fr.] 


2. To draw along the ground. 3. To draw a long float- 
ing or waving body. 4. [Treglen, Dutch.] To draw; 
to drag. 
(2.) Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully ; 
Trail your ſteel pikes, Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


[from tragicomical.] In a tragi- 


Trajt'cT. v. a. [ trajectus, Latin.] To caſt through; 


1. To hunt by the track. 
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Faintly he through the hiſſing throng, 
And bing his head, and —_ his legs along. 
(3.) What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 
(4.) Becauſe they ſhall not rrail me 
Like a wild beaſt, I am content to go. 
Thrice happy poet, who may traii 
Thy houſe about thee- like a ſnail ; 
Or harneſs'd to a nag, at eaſe 
Take journies in it hke a chaiſe ; 
Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, 


Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt. | 
To TRAIL. v. 2. To be drawn out in length. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faſt; and all his armour ſteepe, 
For very felneſs loud he gan to weep. | Spenſer. 
Swift men of foot, whoſe broad-ſet backs their #ra:ling 
hair did hide. Chapman. 
Since the flames purſu'd the trailing ſmoke, 
He knew his boon was 22 den's Knight's Tale. 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th' Idean grove. 
It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone a guide, 55 
Then in a ſteaming ſtench of ſulphur dy d. Dryden Ex. 
TRAIL. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Scent left on the ground 
by the animal purſued; track followed by the hunter. 
2. Any thing drawn to length. z. Any thing drawn 
behind in long undulations. i 
(1. ) See but the iſſue of my jealouſy : if I cry out thus upon 
no trail, never traſt me when I open again. Shakeſpeare. 
How chearfully on the falſe trail they cry ! | 
Sbaleſp. 


Dryden. 


| Pope. 
gh their ſtreets 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Swift, 


Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. 
I do think, or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy fo ſure 
As I have us'd to do, that I have found ! 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) From thence the fuming trail to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. Dryden's En. 
When light'ning ſhoots in glitt ring trails along: 
It ſhines, tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 
But when it ſtrikes, tis fatal. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
(3-) And round about her work ſhe did empale 
With a fair boi der wrought of ſundry flow'rs, 
Enwoven with an by winding trail. Spenſer s Muiopormos. 
A ſudden ſtar it ſhot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair, Pope. 
To Tran. v. a. [trainer, Fr.] 1. To draw along, 2. 
To draw; to entice ; to invite; to allure. 3. To draw 
by artifice or ſtratagem. 4. To draw from act to act by 
perſuaſion or promiſe. 5. To educate; to bring up: 
commonly with p. 6. To exerciſe, or form to any 
Practice by exerciſe. 
| (1.) —— In hollow cube he train'd 
His deviliſh enginery. 5 
(2.) 8 twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their fide. Shakeſpeare. 
3.) For that cauſe I train'd thee to my houſe, Shakeſp. 
h train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note! 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears. 
Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and I will doat: 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed T'll take thee, and there lie. 
- 66) We did train him on, 
And his corruption being ta'en from us, | 
We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
. — I can ſpeak Engliſh, 
For I was train d up in the Engliſh court. 
A mot rare ſpeaker, | 
To nature none more bound ; his training ſuch 
That he may furniſh and inſtruc great teachers. 
A. place for exerciſe and training up of youth 
the heathen. S | 
Call ſome of young years to train them up 
and fo fit them for weighty affairs. 
Spirits traia'd up in feaſt and ſong, 


Milton. 


Sbaleſp. 


Shakeſf 


Shakeſþ. 
in the faſhion 
2 Mac. iv. 9. 
in that trade, 
Bacon. 


Milton. 


of 
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The firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips trained up for 
glory. Tillotſon. 
The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the warfare of life; 


wherein care 1s to be taken that more things be not repreſented 
as dangerous than really are ſo. Lacke. 


a ) Abram armed his trained ſervants born in his houſe, 


urſued. Gen. Xiv. 14. 
he warrior horſe here bred he's taught to train. Dryden. 


Train. =. /. [train, Fr.] 1. Artifice; ſtratagem of en- 
ticement. 2. The tail of a bird. 3. The part * 
gown that falls behind upon the ground. 4. A ſeries; 
conſecution: either lccal or mental. 5. Proceſs ; me- 
thod ; ſtate of procedure. 6. A retinue; a number of 
followers or attendants. 7- An orderly company ; a pro- 


ceſſion. 8. The line of Lang a — to the mine. 


9. Train of artillery. Cann 
(1.) He caft by treaty and by 


company ing an army. 


Her to perſuade. Spenſer. 
Their general did with due cas? Wide, | 
To ſave his men from ambuſh and from train. Fairfax. 
his mov'd the king, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Ci vil War. 
_ _ Swol'n with pride into the ſnare I fell | 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, | 
Soft'ned with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton. 
Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains! I fhall ere long 
Be well ſtock d with as fair a herd as graz d 
— — y mother — we#Y * Milton. 
he ce begins o n the and ; 
theſe eably follow and are OY E the — lay — 
and purſue a game. Temple. 


* 2.) Coſtly followers are not to be liked, leſt while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings ſhorter. Bacon. 

Contracting their body, and being forced to draw in their fore 
2 to eſtabliſh the hinder in the elevation of the train, if the 


re parts do part and incline to the ground, the hinder grow 
too weak, and ſuffer the frais to fall. as Fee. 


The bird guideth her body with her train, and the ſhip is 
ſteered with the rudder. Hakewill. 
—TY' other, whoſe gay train 
| Adorns him colour'd with the florid hue 

Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. Milton. 
The train ſteers their flights, and turns their bodies like the 
rudder of a ſhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his train, 
moves his body which way he pleaſes.” Ray. 
(3-) A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour's traiz 

Is longer than his fore ſkirts. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

* LA grad _ ſtream and draw their — train. 5 
ual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion, in an eafy and orderly 


train. Locke. 
If we reflect on what is obſervable i in ourſelves, we ſhall 


find our ideas always paſſing in train, one going and another 


coming, without intermiſſion. Locke. 
They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoſtle” s meaning, 
all along in the train of what he ſaid. Locke. 


Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts 
them into propoſitions ; other truths require a train of ideas 


laced in order, a due comparing of and deductions 
made with attention. | . Locke. 


What would'f thou have me do? conſider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
= aurhor of your beings can by a glance of the eye, or a 
2422 enlighten your mind, and conduct you to a 
ale happy ſentiments. Watts. 
G. If things were once in this train, if virtue were eſta- 
but as neceſſary to tation, and vice not only loaded with 
2 but made the infallible ruin of all men's pretenſions, 
our duty would take root in our nature. Suuiſt. 
.) My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 
That in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhips of their names. 
Our fire walks forth, without more train. 


ä 
Accompany'd than with his on complete 
* Milton's Par. Loft. 
— Thou ſhould'ſ be ſeen 
— among 2828 ador d and ferv'd | 
numberleſs, thy daily train. Milton. 
22 comes not with a frais to move our fear. Dryden. 


The king's daughter, with a lovely train. 
Of fellow nymphs, was fporting on the plain. ' Addiſon. 
He would put a check to the fury of the war, that a ſtop 
might be put to thoſe fins which are of its train. Smallridge. 
(7. ) Paireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 


If better thou belong not to the dawn. Milton. 
Who the knights 6 m „ and what the & ain 

Of ladies dreſs d with daiſi es on the 4 lain? Dryden. 

(8) Since firſt they fail'd in their deſigus, 


To take in heav'n by ſpringing mines; 
—＋ with unanſwerable 3 a 
O npowder, diſpute their quarrels; 
| ol or an a courſe | racttcable, : | 
By laying trains to fire 1 rabble. Hudibras. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to waſh his hands 
of the hurt that's done by the playing of the mine 


L' Eftrange's Fables. 


(9.) With an army abundantly 4. with a train of ar- 
e 


tillery, and all other proviſions nec 


the king advanced 
towards Scotland. 


Clarendon. 


Trax ANS. n. |. [train and band : 1 ſuppoſe for train- 


ed band.) The militia; the part of a community trained 
to martial exerciſe. 

He directed the trainbands, which conſiſted of the moſt ſub- 
ftantial houſholders, to attend. Clarendon- 
Give commiſſion | 

To ſome bold man, whoſe loyalty you 

And let him raiſe the trainband of rd the city. Dryden, 

A council of war was called, — we agreed to retreat: 
but before we could give the ward, the trainbands, taking ad- 
vantage of our delay, fled firſt. Addiſon. 


TrainBe'aRes. . from train and bearer.) One that 


holds up a train. 


Txaino'is. n. f. [train and oil.] Oil drawn by coction 


from the fat of the whale. 


Tra'iny. ath. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad 


word. 


Here fteams aſcend, 
Where the huge hogſheads ſweat with trainy oil. Gay. 


To TRAITSEB. wv. a, [A low word. See TRAPE.]I To 


walk in a careleſs or fluttiſh manner. 
Two ſlip ſhod muſes traipſe along, 
In lofty madneſs, meditating ſong. Pope. 


TRrair. n. /. [rrait. Fr] A Hoke, a touch. Scarce 


Engliſh. 


y this ſingle zrait Homer . an eſſential difference be- 


tween the Iliad and Odyſſey; that in the former the people pe- 
riſned by the folly of their kings; in this by their on folly. 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


TRA'ITOR. 3. /. [traitre, Fr. traditor, Lat.] One who 
being truſted betrays. 


grievous puniſhment upon traitors, to for- 


The law laid that 


feit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terrified 
from committing treaſons. Spenſer on Ireland. 
If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
Pl] put him thus far into the plot, that he ſhould be ſecured 
as a * but when I am out of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. 
Dry den- Spaniſh Fryar. 
There is no difference, in point of D whether a man 
calls me traitor in one word, or ſays I am one hired to betray 
my religion and ſell my country. Saut. 


TxAATITORLV. adj. [from traitor. ] Treacherous; perfi- 


dious. 
Theſe traitorly raſcals miſeries are to be ſmil'd at, their of- 


| fences being ſo capital. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 


Shakeſpeare, Txa'trorOUS. adj, [from traitor.] Treacherous ; per- 


fidious; faithleſs. 
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What news with him, that trait raus wight ? 
Pontinius knows not you, 
While you ſtand out upon theſe traitorous terms. B. Fohn/. 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have miſled others, he 
would have ſeverely puniſhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 
More of his majeſty's friends have loſt their lives in this re- 
bellion than of his zraitorous ſubjefts. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
TRAHITOROUSLV. adv. . [from traitorous.] In a manner 
ſuiting traitors; perfidiouſly ; 8 
zer'd 


Good duke Humphry traiterouſiy is murt 
Shakeſ. Henry VI. 


Damel. 


By Suffolk. 
Thou bitter ſweet ! whom J had laid 
Next me, me ?razterouyfly haſt betray d; 
And unſuſpected half inviſibly 
At once fled into him, and ftay'd with me. Donne. 
They had zraritoroufly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to place on 
his ſubjects a tyrannical power. Clarendon. 
TxA'iTREss. u. f. [from traitor ] A woman who betrays. 
I, what I am, by what I was, o'ercome : 
Traitreſs, reſtore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms. Dryden. 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. Pope's Odyſſey. 
TraLaTi'TIOUs. adj. [from tranſlatus, Lat.] Metapho- 
rical ; not literal. | 
TraLaT1'TIOUSLY. adv. [from tralatitious.] Metapho- 


rically ; not literally ; not according to the firſt intention 
of the word. | | 
Language properly is that of the tongue directed to the ear 
by ſpeaking ; written language is tralatitiouſly ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is made to repreſent to the eye the ſame words which 
are pronounced, | Halder's Elements of Speech. 
To I RALINEATE. v. 3. [trans and line.] To deviate from 
any direction. | 
If you tralineate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind ? 
Do then, as your progenitors have done, | 
And by their virtues prove yourſelf their ſon. Dryden. 
Tra'MMEL. n. /. [tramail, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 1. 
A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 2. Any kind of 
net. 3. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught 
to pace. 
(u.) The trammel differeth not much from the ſhape of the 
| bunt, and ſerveth to ſuch uſe as the wear and haking. Carew. 
| (2.) Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty | 
In braided trammelt, that no looſer hairs 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. Spenſer. 
(3.) I may go ſhufflingly at firſt, for I was never before 
walked in trammels; yet I ſhall drudge at conſtancy, till I 
have worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
To TRAAMMEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To catch; to in- 
tercept. 
— If th aſſaſſination | 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch | 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs.  Shakeſp. Mackbeth. 
To Trxa'meLE. v. a. [trampe, Daniſh.) To tread under 
foot with pride, contempt, or elevation. 


Caſt not your pearls before ſwine, leſt they trample them 
under their feet. Matt. vii. 6. 


My ftrength ſhall ram le thee as mire. Milton. 

To Trxa'MpLE. v. 2. 1. To tread in contempt. 2. To 
tread quick and loudly. 

(1.) Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater of his 

own. | | Government of the Tongue. 


Your country's gods I ſcorn, 
And trample on their ignominious altars. 


(2.) I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, 


Rowe. 


And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid ground. Dryden. 
Trxa'MeLER. 7. . [from trample.] One that tramples 


Trana'TiON. u. /. {trano, Latin.] The act of ſwimming 
over. 


TN A 
TRANCE. 3. /. [tranſe, Fr. tranfitus, Lat. It might 


therefore be written tranſe.] An extaſy; a ſtate in 
which the ſoul is rapt into viſions of future or diſtant 
things; a temporary abſence of the ſoul from the body. 
See I RANSE. 


Genecia had been in ſuch a france of muſing, that Zelmane 
was fighting with the lion before ſhe knew of any lions com- 


ing. | Sidney. 
Rapt with joy reſembling heavenly madneſs, 
My ſoul was raviſht quite as in a rrance. Spenſer's Sonnet. 
That Talieſſen, once which made the rivers dance, 
And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their france. 


„ | Drayton. 

Abſtra& as in a france methought I ſaw. Milton. 
Sudden he ſtarts, 

Shook from his tender france. Thomſon s Spring. 


Tra'ncep. adj. [from trance.) Lying in a trance or ex- 
taſy. ET | 8 
” His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets ſounded, 
And there I left him tranc'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Taa'ncrRam. 2. . [A cant word.] An odd intricately | 
contrived thing. 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and gimcracks ? 
what are you going about, jumping over my maſter's hedges, 
and running your lines croſs his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 
Tra'nNeL. n. A ſharp pin. Perhaps from trennel. 
With a ſmall rrannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to a 
ſharp point, they mark the brick. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
'Tra'nquil. adj. [tranquille, Fr. tranquillus, Latin. ] Qui- 
et; peaceful; undiſturbed. „ 
I had been happy 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the rranguil mind! farewel content 


Shakeſp. 


Trxanqu1LLITy. 2. . [tranquillitas, Latin; tranquillite, 
Fr.] "Quiet : peace of mind ; peace of condition ; free- 


dom from perturbation, 
Leave off, | 

To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 

And trouble dying ſouls tranguzllity. 

How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
By its own weight made ſteadfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranguillity. : Congreve. 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of 
life to another with ſo much zranguillity, fo eaſy a tranſition, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. | Pope. 
To TrRawnsa'cT. v. a. [tranſatus, Lat.] 1. To manage; 
to negotiate ; to conduct a treaty or affairs. 2. To per- 

form; to do; to carry on. 

(2.) It cannot be expected they ſhould mention particulars 
which were cranſacted amongſt ſome few of the diſciples only, 
as the transfiguration and the agony. Addiſon. 

Transa'cTION. n. , [tranſafion, Fr. from tran ſact.] Ne- 
gotiation ; dealing between man and man; management 
affairs; things managed. | 

It is not the purpoſe of this diſcourſe to ſet down the parti- 
cular tranſactions of this treaty. Clarendon. 

 TraAnsSA'NIMATION. n. , [trans and anima.] Convey- 
ance of the ſoul from one body to another. 

If the tranſanimation of Pythagoras were true, that the ſouls 
of men tranſmigrating into ſpecies anſwering their former na- 
tures, ſome men cannot eſcape that very brood whoſe fire Satan 

entered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To TRANSCEND. v. a. [tranſcendo, Latin.] 1. To pals ; 
to overpaſs. 2. To ſurpaſs; to outgo ; to exceed ; to 
excel. 3. To ſurmount; to riſe above. 


Spenſer. | 


(J.) It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes, as ſhall :ranſ- 
eend their limits and become tyrannical. 

To judge herſelf, the muſt herſelf zranſcend, 

As greater circles comprehend the leſs, 


Bacon. 


Davies. 


(2.) This glorious piece tranſcends what he could think; Tr a'nscrrier. . . [tranſcript, Fr. tranſcriptum, Latin.] 


1 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Waller. 
Theſe are they 


Deſerve their greatneſs and unenvy'd ſtand, | 
Since what they act tranſcends what they command. Denb. 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 
As if ſhe cou'd not, or ſhe wou'd not find, | | 
How much her worth tranſcended all her kind. Dryden. 
(3.) Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be mete- 
orological imprefſions not tranſcending the upper region, or 


whether to be ranked among celeſtial bodies. Howel. 


To Trxansce'np. v. n. 1. To climb. Not in uſe. 2. 
To ſurpaſs thought. | 
(1.) To conclude, becauſe things do not eaſily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
expreſſions, which often give diſtin accounts of proximity, 
and tranſcend from one unto another. Brown. 
(2.) The conſiſtence of grace and free will, in this ſenſe, is 
no ſuch tranſcending myſtery, and I think there is no text in 
| ſcripture that ſounds any thing towards making it ſo. Hammond. 
Trance'npence. Tn. 5 from tranſcend.] 1. Excel- 
Transce'nDency. ( lence; unuſual excellence; ſu- 
pereminence. 2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 
(2.) It is true greatneis to have in one the frailty of a man, 
and the ſecurity of a God: this would have done hetter in 
poeſy, where tranſcendencies are more allowed. Bacon's Eſſays. 
TRansce'nDENT. adj. [tranſendens, Latin; tranſcendant, 
Fr.] Excellent; ſupremely excellent; paſſing others. 
The title of queen 1s given by Ignatius to the Lord's-day, 
not by way of 1383 and diminution, but to ſignify the 
eminent and tranſcendent honour of the day. White. 
Thou, whoſe ſtrong hand, with ſo tranſcendent worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope Craſhaw. 


There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention of 


a more excellent and tranſcendent nature. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
If thou beeſt he—But O! how fal'n how chang'd 
From him who in the happy realms of light, 
Cloath'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, did'ſt outſhine 
Myriads though bright. Milton. 
Oh charming princeſs! Oh tranſcendent maid ! A. Philips. 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is of fo high and 
tranſcendent a nature, that it can ſuffer no competition ; his 
commands muſt have the firſt and governing influence on all 
our actions. | 
Transcenpe'nTAL. adj. [tranſcendentalis, low Latin. ] 


1. General; pervading many particulars. 2. Superemi- 


nent; paſling others. : 

(2.) Though the Deity perceiveth not pleaſure nor pain, as 
we do; yet he muſt have a perfect and tranſcendental percepti- 
on of theſe, and of all other things. Grew's Coſmol. 


Traxsce/npenTLy. adv. [from tranſcendent. ] Excel- 


lently ; ſupereminently. 
The law of Chriſtianity is eminently and tranſcendenily called 
the word of truth. | | South's Sermons. 
To Tra'nscoLaTe. v. a. [trans and col», Latin.] To 
ſtrain through a fieve or colander ; to ſuffer to paſs, as 
through a ſtrainer. | 
The lungs are, unleſs pervious like a ſpunge, unfit to im- 
bibe and tramſcolate the air. | Harvey. 
To TRANScCAI/BE. v. a. tranſcribo, Lat. tranſcrire, Fr.] 
To copy ; to write from an exemplar. 


He was the original of all thoſe inventions from which others 


did but tranſcribe copies.. | Clarendon. 

The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward purity do but trar- 
ſcribe the folly of him who pumps very laborioufly in a ſhip, 
yet neglects to ſtop the leak. 


we ſhall be received with the ſame mercy. Rogers, 

TrxanscR1'ser. u. ſ. [from tranſcribe.] A copier ; one 
who writes from a copy. | 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 

_ copiers and tranſcribers. Addiſon. 

Writings have been corrupted by little and little, by unſkil- 

ſu tranſcribers, Waterland. 


Roger's Sermons. 


Decay Piety. 
If we imitate their repentance as we tranſcribe their faults, 


1 


A copy; any thing written from an original. | 

The Grecian learning was but a tranſcript of the Chaldean 
and Egyptian ; and the Roman of the Grecian. Glanwille. 

The decalogue of Moles was but a tranſcript, not an origi- 
nal. South's Sermons. 

Dictate, O mighty Judge l what thou haſt ſeen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 
And deign to let thy ſervant hold the pen. 


And from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 
What my own ſhort-liv'd verſe can never give 
TaAN CRI YTION. n. / [tranſcription, Fr. from tranſcrip- 
tus, Latin.] The act of copying. - 
The ancients were but men; the practice of tranſcription in 
our days was no monſter in their's : plagiary had not its nati- 
vity with printing, but began in times when thefts were difh- 
cult. | Brown's vulgar Errours. 
The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranſcripti- 
ons was the cauſe of ſo great difference. Brerewood. 
TRANSCRI'PTIVELY. adv. [from tran/cript.] In manner 
of a copy. 
Not a few tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names to other 
mens endeavours, tranſcribe all they have written. Brown. 
Ta TRANSCU'R. wv n. [tranſcurro, Lat.) To run or rove 
to and fro. 
By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not ſpatiate and 
tranſcur. Bacon. 
Transcvu'ssion. n. /. [from tranſcurſus, Lat.] Ramble ; 
paſſage through; paſſage beyond certain limits; extra- 


Through ages thus I may preſume to live, 9 
Prior. 


ordinary deviation. 
In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any one part of 
the body inſtantly make a franſcurſion throughout the whole. 
| | Bacon Nat. Hift, 
I have briefly run over tranſcurfiors, as if my pen had been 
poſting with them, Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 
His philoſophy gives them tranſcurfions beyond the vortex we 
breathe in, and , 94 them through others which are only 
known in an hypotheſis. Glanville's Sceffis. 
I am to make often !ranſcurfions into the neighbouring foreſts 
as I paſs along. | Heowel. 
If man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tranſcurſion of comets. 
More's Antidcte againſt Atheiſm. 
TRANSE. n. /. [tranſe, Fr. See Trxance.] A tempo- 
rary abſence of the ſoul; an ecſtaſy. 
Abſtract as in a tranſe, methought I ſaw, 
Though ſleeping, where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood. Milton. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION. n. /. [trans and element.] Change 
of one element into another. TS 
Rain we allow; but if they ſuppoſe any other tranſelemen- 
tation, it neither agrees with Moſes's philoſophy, nor Saint 
Peter's. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
TRransSE'x10N. n. /. [trans and ſexus, Lat.] Change from 
one ſex to another. -” | 
It much impeacheth the iterated franſexion of hares, if that 


be true which ſome phyſicians affirm, that tranſmutation of 


ſexes was only ſo in opinion, and that thoſe transfeminated per- 

ſons were really men at firſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To TRra'nsFER. wv. a. [transferer, Fr. transfero, Latin.] 
1. To convey ; to make over from one to another: with 
to, ſometimes with upon. 2. To remove; to tranſport, 

(1.) He that transfers the laws of the Lacedemonians t the 
people of Athens, ſhould find a great abſurdity and inconve- 
nience. Hpenſer's State of Ireland. 

Was't not enough you took my crown away, | 

But cruelly you muſt my love betray ? 

I was well pleas'd to have transferr'd my right, 

And better chang'd your claim of lawleſs might. Dryden. 

— The king, 2 

Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 

Left both to be determin'd by the laws, 

And to the Grecian chiefs trangferr'd the cauſe. Dryden, 
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This was one perverſe effect of their ſitting at eaſe under 
their vines and fig- trees, that they forget from whence that 
eaſe came, and transferred all the honour of it ab themſelves. 


Mtterbary's Sermons. 
Your ſacred and religious monarchs own, | 

When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne : 

But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree 

Transfer the power and ſet the people free. Prior. 
By reading we learn not only the actions and the ſentiments 


of diſtant nations, but fran jet to ourſelves the knowledge and 
improvements of the moſt learned men. Watts. 


(2.) The king was much moved with this unexpected acci- 
dent, becauſe it was ſtirred in fuch a place where he could not 
with ſafety transfer his own perſon to ſuppreſs it. Bacon. 

He thirty rowling years the crown ſhall wear, 

Then from Livinium ſhall the ſeat rran yer. 

TRa'NsSFER. u. . A chan 
property to another. 


TRaANnStE 'rRER. u. . He that transfers. 


TRANSFIGURA'TION. 1 [transfiguration, Fr.] 1 
Change of form. 2. The miraculous change of our 
bleſſed Sa viour's appearance on the mount. 
(...) In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure, 
theſe transformations are more common, and in ſome without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or ſilkworms, herein there 
is a viſible and triple transfiguration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Dryden. 
ge of property; a delivery of 


(2.) It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould mention 


particulars which were tranſacted amongſt ſome of the diſciples, 
ſuch as the trangſiguration and the agony in the garden. 


Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall ? 

Say, are his works transfigurations all? Blackmore. 

To TRANSFI'GURE. v. a. [transfigurer, French; trans 

and figura, Lat.] To transform; to change with reſ- 
peR to outward appearance. 


I am the more zealous to transfigure your love into devotion, 


becauſe I have obſerved your paſſion to have been extremely 
impatient of confinement. 


| Boyle. 
The nuptial right his outrage ſtrait attends, os 
The dow'r defir'd is his ?rarnsfigur'd friends: 
The incantation backward ſhe repeats, 
| Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did defeats. Garth, 


To Trans 1's. wv. a. [transfixus, Lat.] To pierce through. 
Amongſt theſe mighty men were women mix'd ; 
The bold Semiramis, whofe ſides fransfix'd | 
With ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. Spenſer. 
| With linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Mzlton's Par. Loft. 
Diana's dart 
In an unhappy chaſe zransfix'd her heart. Dryden's Homer, 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 
Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the ſkies. 
Till fate ſhall with a ſingle dart 
_ Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 
To TrAnsro'kM. v. a. [transformer, Fr. trans and forma, 
Lat.) To metamorphoſe; to change with regard to ex- 
ternal form. | 
She demanded of him, whether the 
had ſuch a power to transform every-body. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To ſee me thus transform'd to a boy. 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luſt was turn'd into a cow; 
When thirſty to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 
And ſaw herſelf rransform'd ſhe wilt not how. 
Toa Trxansro'am. v. u. To be metamorphoſed. 
His hair fran forms to down, his fingers meet | 
In ſkinny films and ſhape his oary feet. Addifon. 
Trxansrorma'rion. n. ,. [from transform,] Change of 
ſhape; act of changing the form; ſtate of being chang- 
ed with regard to form ; metamorphoſis, ; 


Dryden. 


deſs of thoſe woods 
Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dapits. 


Addiſon. 
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—— Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; ſol call it, 
Since not th' exterior, nor the inward man, 
Reſembles that it was. 


Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
9 could'ſt thou be, that were not ſubject to a 
? 


And what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy loſs in 


transformation ! Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 

The menſuration of all manner of curves, and their mu- 
tual trunsformation, are not worth the labour of thoſe who de - 
ſign either of the three learned profeſſions. Parts. 

TRrANSFRETA'TION. n. ſ. [trans and fretum, Lat.] Paſ- 
ſage over the ſea. 

Since the laſt trangfretation of king Richard the ſecond, the 
crown of England never ſent over numbers of men ſufficient to 
defend the ſmall territory. | Davies on Ireland. 

To Transru'ss. w. a. [transfuſus, Latin.] To pour out 
of one into another. 

Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility of ſocial com- 
munion ; becauſe the well - ſpring of that communion is a na- 
tural delight which men hath to tans/ufe from himſelf into 
others, and to receive from others into himſelf, eſpecially thoſe 
things wherein the excellency of this kind doth moſt conſiſt. 


Hooker. 


Transfus'd on thee his ample ſpirit reſts. Milton, 
When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 

As thou whoſeEth'ridge doſt oy to thine? 

But ſo fransfur d, as oil and waters flow, 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 


Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could ſuppoſe 
all the unſound juices taken away and ſound juices immediate- 
ly transfuſed, the ſound juices would grow morbid. 

| | Arbuthnot, 
Txanse vu's10N. u. /. [transfuſion, Fr. transfuſus, Lat. | 

The act of pouring out of one into another. 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box, to pre- 
vent the loſs of the quick&lver that might fall aſide in the 
transfufion from the veſſel into the pipe. Boyle. 

Poeſy is of ſo ſubtle a ſpirit, that in the pouring out of one 
language into another it will all evaporate ; and if a new ſpirit 
be not added in the transfuſion, there will remain nothing but 
a cafut mortuum. | | Denbam. 

Something muſt be loſt in all tranſuſion, that is, in all tranſ- 
lations, but the ſenſe will remain. Dryden. 

What noiſe have we had about tranſplantation of diſeaſes and 
transfu/ion of blood. Baker on Learning. 
To TranscRE'ss. v. a. [tranſgreſſer, French; tranſgreſſus, 

Lavin. ] 1. To paſs over; to paſs beyond. 2. To vio- 

late; to break. 7 

(1.) Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs' d with awe, 

And ſtupid at the wond”rous things he ſaw. 

Surpaſſing common faith, tran/zreffing nature's law. Dryd. 

(2.) Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, be- 
cauſe the world is ruled by fo good a guide as tranſgreſſeth not 
his own law, than which nothing can be more abſolute, perfect, 
and juſt. ter. 
This forrow we muſt repeat as often as we tranſgreſs the 
divine commandments. Viale Preparation for Death. 

To TransGRE'sS. v. n. To offend by violating a law. 
I would not marry her, though ſhe were endowed with all 

Adam had left him before he rranſgreſſed. | 

Achan tranſgrefſed'in the thing accurſed. 1 Chron. 11. 7. 

He vpbraideth us with our offending the law, and objecteth 
to our infamy the rranſgreſings of our education. Wiſdom. 
TRansecrE'SSION. n. /. [tramſgreſſion, Fr. from tranſ- 
greſs.] 1. Violation of a law ; breach of a command. 

2. Offence ; crime ; fault. | | 

(1.) Shall I abuſe this conſecrated gift 

Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair 

After my great tranſgreſſion : ſo requite 8 

Favour renew'd, and add a greater fin. Milton. 

All accuſation ſtill is founded upon ſome law; for where 
there is no law, there can be no tranſgrefſion ; and where 
there can be no tranſgrefſion, there ought to be no accuſation. 

EE South's Sermons. 


| Shakeſp. 


X A 
(2) a I hats his fault? | 
— The flat tranſyrefſion of a ſchool-boy, who, being over- 
N finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it to his companion, and 
it. | ; 
— Wilt thou make a truſt a tran/grefſion ? The tranſgrefion 
is in the ſtealer. ö Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude traaſgreſſion 
Some fair excuſe, Shakef. Love's Labour loft. 
TxansGrE'sSIve. adj. {from tranſgreſe.] Faulty ; cul- 


pable ; apt to break laws. 
Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam perhaps 
of Satan, and from 


would have ſinned without the ſuggeſtion 


the tranſgreffue infurmities of himſelf might have erred alone, 


as well as the ore him. Brown. 
TranscrE'ss0R- n. |. [tranſgrefſeur, French; from tranſ- 
greſs.] Lawbreaker ; violator of command; offender. 
He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould be applied to 
the greateſt and moſt Glendid tranſgreſſors, as well as to the 
puniſhment of meaner offenders. Clarendon. 
I go to jud | 
On earth theſe thy 2 3 but thou know ꝰ ſt 
Whoever judg'd, the worſt on me muſt light 
When time ſhall be. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ill worthy I, ſuch title ſhould belon 
To me tranſgrefſor ! who for thee ordain'd 
A help, became thy ſnare. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
TRANS . adj. [tranfiens, Latin.] Soon paſt; ſoon 
paſſing ; ſhort ; momentary ; not laſting ; not durable. 
| How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt ! 
Meaſur d this tranfient world, the race of time, 


22 ſtand _— N 8 

at rides poſt through a country, may, from the fran 

fient view, tell how in general the parts he. 5 Locke. 
Lovehitherto a tranſient gueſt 

Ne er held poſſeſſion in his breaſt. Swift, 


What is looſe love a tranfient guſt, | 

A vapour fed from wild defire. | Pope. 

Txa'nsrenTLY. adv. [from tranfeent.] In paſſage ; with 
a ſhort paſſage ; not with continuance. 

I touch here but tranſiently, without any ſtritt method, on 

ſome few of thoſe many rules of imitating nature which Ari- 

ſtotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 

Taxa'ns1ENTNESS. 2. / [from .tranfient.] Shortneſs of 

continuanee ; ſpeedy paſſa | 


It were to be wiſhed that 3 of this ſort, 28 they re- 


ſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſneſs, ſo they might do 
alſo in franſientneſ and ſudden expiration. Decay Piety. 
TRANS “AT LIENCE. nn . [from tranſilio, Lat.] leap from 
TxANSs ILIE N CY. thing to thing. | | 
By unadviſed tranſilie icy leaping from the effect to its re- 
moteſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection of more immediate 
cauſalities. _ _ Glamville's Scef fis. 
Tra'nsIT. n. . [tranfitus, Latin.] In aſtronomy, the 
paſſing of any planet juſt by or under any fixt ſtar; or of 
the moon covering or moving cloſe by any other planet. 
Harris. 
Txzxans1'TION. n. ſ. [tranfitio, Latin.] 1. Removal; paſ- 
fage from one to another. 2. Change ; made of change. 
3. (Tranſition, Fr.] Paſſage in writing or converſation 
from one ſubjeC to another. | 
(1.) Heat and cold have a virtual rranſition without com- 
munication of ſubſtance, but moiſture not. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
As for the mutation of ſexes, and tranſition into one another, 
we cannot deny it in hares, it being obſervable in man. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
J have given ſome intimations of the changes which happen 


in the interior parts of the earth, I mean the rranſitions and re- 


moves of metals and minerals there.  Waodaward. 
(2.) The ſpots are of the ſame colour throughout, there be- 
ing an immediate tranſition from white to black, and not de- 
clining gradually, and mixing as they approach. Woodward. 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of 


life to another with fo eaſy a franſition, and ſo laudable a be- 
| haviour, Pope, 
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As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a ſoft traufitzor we repair, 
From vehicles to thefe of air. POE " Pope. 

 (3.) He with 2ranfirion ſweet new ſpeech reſumes, Milton. 
Covetouſneſs was none of his faults, but deſcribed as a veil 
over the true meaning of the poet, which was to fatyrize his 
prodigality and voluptuouſneſt, to which he makes a hy 
- | | os ;yden. 
Txa'nsiTIve. adj, [tranſfitivus, Lat.] 1. Having the 
wer of paſſing. 2. [lo grammar.] A verb tranſitive 
is that which ſignifies an action, conceiyed as having an 
effect upon ſome object; as ferio terram. I (trike the 
earth + | Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
(J.) One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; for 
cold is active and trenfitive into bodies adjacent as well as 
heat. | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Tzxa'nsIToORILY. adv. [from 7ranſitory.] With ſpeedy 
evaneſcence ; with ſhort continuance. 
Trxa'xstTORINESS. . . [from tranſitory.] Speedy eva- 


neſcence. 


TRA'NSITORY. n. / [tranſitoire, French; tranſitorius, 
from tranſe, Lat.] Continuing but a ſhort time; ſpee- 


ay vaniſhing. 
Lord, comfort and fuccour all them-who in this tran/itory 
life are in trouble. 


1 Common Prayer. 
If we love things have ſought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in eompaſſing: 
If tranſitory things, which ſoon decay, 
ge muſt be lovelieſt at the lateſt day. Donne. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from the preſence 
of God evermore, infinitely before the tranſitory pleaſures of 
this world. Tillatfon's Sermons 
To TrA'NSLATE. v. n, [tranflatus, Latin.] 1. To tranſ- 
port; to remove. 2. It is particularly uſed of the re- 
moval of a biſhop from one ſee to another. 3. To trans- 
fer from one to another; to convey. 4. To change. 5. 
[Tranſlater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language ; 
to Change into another language retaining the ſenſe. 6. 
To explain. A low colloquial uſe. 
(1.) Since our father is trayflated unto the gods, our will 
is, that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Mac. xi. 23. 
Buy faith Enoch was trarlated that he ſhould not ſee death. 


| X 1 Heb. xi. 5. 
— | -Thoſe argent fields | | 
Tranſlated ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. Milton. 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare 


With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryden, 
The gods their ſhapes to winter birds tranſlate, 
BZ3ut both obnoxious to their former fate. | Dryden. 
To go to heaven is to be tranſlated to that kingdom you have 
longed for ; to enjoy the —— of eternity. Wake. 
(2.) Fiſher, biſhop of 
tranſlated him from that poor biſhoprick to a better, he refuſed, 
 faying, he would not forſake his poor little old wife, with 
—_—_ he had fo long lived. Camden's Remains. 
(3.) I will zrarflate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, 
and ſet up the throne of David. 2 Sam. iii. 10. 
Lucian affirms the ſouls of uſurers, after their death, to be 
metempſychoſed, or rranſſated into the bodies of aſſes, there to 
remain for poor men to take their pennywoths out of their bones 
and ſides with the cudgel and ſpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen 
muſt be to franſlate the morbitick matter upon the extremities 
of the body. | Arbuthnot, 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. Pofe. 
(4.) One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, — 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and ſervants 
Trar/lates his rivals. Shakeſp. Timon, 
Happy is your grace, 


ocheſter, when the king would have 
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That can tranflate the ſtubborneſs of fortune 


Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſþ. As you like it. 
(F.) I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, and the 
hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be engliſhed right, is, I am 
Sir John Falſtaff's. np 
—He hath ſtudied her well, and tranſlated her out of ho- 


neſty into enghſha@ _ Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate, Roſcommon. 
Read this ere you tranſlate one bit 

Of books of high renown. | Savift, 
| Were it meant that in deſpite 

Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 

Bavius and Mzvins had been ſav'd by fate | 

For Settle and for Shadwell to trar/late, Duke. 


(6.) There's matter in theſe ſighs, theſe 
You muſt tranſlate ; tis fit we underſtand them. 


TrAnSLa'TLION. n. g. [tranſlatio, Lat. tranſlation, Fr.] 


profound heaves 


1. Removal; act of removing. 2. The removal of a 
biſhop to another ſee. 3. The act of turning into ano- 


ther language; interpretation. 4. Something made by 
tranflation; verſion. The | 
(1.) His diſeaſe was an aſthma; the cauſe a metaſtaſis or 
tranflation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harwey. 
Tranſlations of morbifick matter ariſe in acute diſtempers. 
| Arbuthnot. 
(2.) If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or rranſla- 
tion. Bacon's War with Spain. 
The king, the next time the biſhop of London came to him, 
entertained him with this compellation, my lord's grace of 
Canterbury, you are very welcome ; and gave order for all the 
neceſſary 2 for the tranſlation. Clarendon. 
(3.) A book of his travels hath been honoured with franſſa- 
rion into many languages. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, | 
Attempt tranſlation ; for tranſplanted wit, 
All the defe&s of air and foil doth ſhare, | 
And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. 
(4.) Of tranſlations, the better I acknowledge that which 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 
| | | Hooker. 
 TxransLa'TIvE. adj. [tranſlativus, Latin.] Taken from 
others. 7 8 
TRANSLA “Tek. n. .. [tranſlateur, old French; from tran- 
/ate.] One that turns any thing into another language. 
A new and nobler way thou doſt perſue, 
To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. Denham. 
No tranſlation our own country ever yet produced, hath come 
up to that of the Old and New Teſtament; and I am perſua- 
ded, that the franſlators of the Bible were maſters of an En- 
gliſh ſtile much fitter for that work than any we ſee in our pre- 
ſent writings, the which is owing to the ſimplicity that runs 
through the whole | Sawift, 
TransLa'rory. n. /. [from tranſlate.] Transferring. 
The tran/latory is a lie that transfers the merits of a man's 
good action to another more deſerving. Ai but hnot. 
TRANSLOCA“TION. n. ſ. [trans and locus, Lat.] Remo- 
val of things reciprocally to each others places. 
There happened certain tranflocations at the deluge, the mat- 
ter conſtituting animal and vegetable tubttances being diſſolved, 
and mineral matter ſubſtituted in its place, and thereby like 
tran/lacation of metals in ſome ſprings. Woodward. 


TransLu'cency. . [from tranflucent.] Diaphaneity ; 


tranſparency. | 
Lumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then quenched in fair 
water, exchanged their rranſlucency tor whiteneſs, the ignition 
and extinction having cracked each lump into a multitude of 
minnte bodies, Boyle on Colours, 
| adj. {trans and lucens or lucidus, 
TRANSLU'CID. Lat.] Tranſparent ; diaphanous ; 
clear; giving a paſſage to the light. 


In anger the ſpirits alcend and wax eager ; which is ſeen in 


tha eves, becauſe they are tranſlucid. Bacon, 
Wherever fountain or freſh current flow'd 


Againſt the eaſtern ray, tranſlucent, pure, 


T R A 
with touch ætherial of heaven's fiery rod, 


1 drank. | Milton. 
The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings. Pate s Ody/. 


Trxa'nsMaRine. adj. [tranſmarinus, Lat.] Lying on the 


other fide of the ſea ; found beyond ſea. 
She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Timaurania, her 
next tranſmarine neighbour.  Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


To Tra'nsmEw. v. a. [tranſmut), Lat. tranſmuer, Fr.] 


To tranſmute; to transform; to metamorphoſe ; to 
change. Obſolete. 
hen him liſt the raſcal routs appall, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew, 


And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. T xaa'nSMIGRANT. adj. [tranſmigrans, Lat.] Paſſing 


into another country or ſtate. _ 

Beſides an union in ſovereignity, or a conjunction in pacts, 
there are other implicit 2 that of colonies or 
tranſmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacon's Holy War. 


To Tra'NSMIGRATE. v. n. [tranſmigro, Latin.] To paſs 


from one place or country into another. 

This complexion is maintain'd by generation; ſo that ſtran- 
gers contract it not, and the natives which tronſmigrate omit it 
not without commixture. | Brown's 2 4h Errours. 

If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that the ſouls of 
men tranſinigrating into ſpecies anſwering their former natures, 
ſome men mult live over many ſerpents. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Their ſouls may tranſmigrate into each other. Howel. 
Regard | 


| The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard ; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 


The fifth within the tranſmigrating roll. Dryden. 


TrANSMIGRA'TION. n. , [tranſmigration, French; from 


tran/migrate.] Paſſage from one place or ſtate into an- 
ot her. | 
The ſequel of the conjunction of natures in the perſon of 


Chriſt is no aboliſhment of natural properties appertaining to 


either ſubſtance, no tranſition or tranſmigration thereof out of 
one ſubſtance into another. „ Huoooler. 
Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants without ſeed, 
plants may well have a tran/mgration of ſpecies. Bacon. 
From the opinion of the metempſychofis, or tranſmigration 
of the ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, moſt ſuitable 


_ unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus the mu- 
fician became a ſwan. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe 
Of tranſmigration, as their lot ſhall lead. 
"Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 
One ſou] might through more bodies paſs : 
Seeing ſuch franſmigration there, 
She thought it not a fable here. 8 
When thou wert form'd, heav'n did a man begin, 
But the brute ſoul. by chance was ſhuffled in: 
In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 
Where valiant beaſts, by force and rapine, reign. 
In life's next ſcene, if franſmigration be, 
Some bear or lion is reſery'd for thee. 


Milton. 


Denham. 


 Dryden's Aureng. 


TaAxSMI“ss10 N. u. J. [tranſmiſſian, Fr. tranſmiſſus, Lat.] 


The act of ſending from one place to another, or from 
one perſon to another. | 
If there were any ſuch notable zranſmiſſion of a colony hither 
out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not have omit- 
ted ſo memorable a thing. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits is one of the higheſt ſe- 
crets in nature Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
: In the tranſmiſſion of the ſea-water into the pits, the water 
riſeth ; but in the tranſmiſſian of the water through the veſſels 
it falleth, Bacon. 
Theſe move ſwiftly, but thea they require a medium well 
diſpoſed, and their trauſimiſion is eaſily ſtopt. Bacon. 
The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tract that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better mode- 
rating the tranſmiſſion of light. e.. 


Languages of countries are loſt by fran ſmiſſion of colonies of 
a different language. 


 Hale's Origin of Mazkind. 
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This enquiry will be of uſe, as a parallel diſcovery of the 

— of the Engliſh laws into Scotland. Hale. 

Their reflection or tranſmiffion depends on the conſtitution of 

the air and water behind the glaſs, and not the ſtriking of the 

rays upon the parts of the glaſs. Newton's Opticks. 

Transmi'ssIve. adj, [from tranſmiſſus, Latin.] Tranſ. 
mitted ; derived from one to another. 
And ftill the fire inculcates to his fon 


Tranſmiſſeue leſſons of the king's renown. Prior. 
Itſelf a ſun: it with tranſmffrve light 
Enlivens worlds deny'd to human fight. Prior. 


Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would raiſe 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe; 
His praiſe eternal on the faithful ſtone, | 
Had with fran ſimiſi ve honour grac'd his ſon. Pofe. 
To Transm1T. v. a. [tranſmitto, Lat. tranſmettre, Fr. 
To ſend from one perſon or place to another. 
By means of writing, former ages tranſmit the memorials of 
antient times and things to poſterity. | . 
He ſent orders to his friends in Spain to ſell his eſtate, and 


| tranſmit the money to him. Addiſon. 
Thus flouriſh'd love, and beauty reign'd in ſtate, | 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date: 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Tranſmitted ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. Granwille, 


Shine forth, ye planets, with diſtinguiſn'd light; 
Again tranſmit yoor friendly beams to earth, 


As when Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth. Prior. 


TaaxsMuI TAL. n. .. [from tranſmit.] The act of tranſ- 


mitting ; tranſmiſſion. I know not that this word has 


any authority. | 


Beſides the tranſmittal to England of two-thirds of the reve- 
nues of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for their 
ſupernumerary pretenders to offices. 


TransM1'rTTER. 7. /. [from tranſmit.] One that tranſ- 
mits | | „„ 

TrRANSMU'TABLE. adj. [tranſmuable, Fr. from tranſmute.] 
Capable of change; poſſible to be changed into another 
nature or ſubſtance. | 
It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is ſo much as con- 
vertible into water; how tranſmutable it is unto fleſh may be of 

deeper doubt. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are eaſily rranſmuta- 
ble into one another. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

TxansMU'TABLY. adv, from tranſmute.] With capacity 
of being changed into another ſubſtance or nature. 

TranSMUTA'TION. n. /. [tranſmutation, Fr. tranſmutatio, 


from tranſmuto, Latin.] 1. Change into another nature 
or ſubſtance. The great aim of alchemy is the tranſmu- 


tation of bafe metals into gold, 2. Succeſſive change. 
Not proper. | | 

1 Am not I old Sly's fon, by birth a pedlar, by educa- 
tion a card- maker, by franſmutation a bear herd, Shakeſp. 

The tranſmutation of plants one into another, is inter mag - 
nalia nature, for the tranſmutation of ſpecies is, in the yulgar 
philoſophy, pronounced impoſſible ; but ſeeing there appear 


ſome manifeſt inftances of it, the opinion of impoſſibility is to 


be rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. Bacon. 
The converſion into a body merely new, and which was not 
before ; as filver to gold, or ircn to copper, is better called, for 
diſtinction ſake, tranſmutation. | Bacon. 
The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, is 
very conformable to the courſe of nature, which ſeems delighted 
with tranſmutations, Water, which is a very fluid taſteleſs 
falt, ſhe changes by heat into vapour, which is a fort of air, 
and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, fuſible 
ſtone ; and this ſtone returns into water by heat, and water re- 
turns into v#pour by cold. 925 
The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no real ?ran/mu- 
tation; but moſt of thoſe members, which at laſt become vifible 
to the eye, are exiſtent at the beginning, artificially complicated 
together. Bentley's Sermons. 


(2.) The fame land ſuffereth ſundry rranſmutationt of owners 
Bacon's Office of Alienation, 


within one term, 


Swift. 
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To Txansuv're, „. n tranſmuto, Lat. tranſmuer, Fr.] 


'To change from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 
Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a golden 
book of parchment which is of ſheeps-ſkin, and therefore called 
golden, becauſe it was taught therein how other metals might 
be tranſmuted. | Raleigh. 
That metals may be tranſmuted one into another, I am not 
ſatisfied of the fact. Ray on the Creation. 
Taaxs MU“ TER. n. ,. [from tranſmute.] One that tranſ- 
mutes. 


Txa'nsoM- u. ſ. [tranſenna, Lat.] 1. Athwart beam or 
lintel over a door. 2. [Among mathematicians.] The 
vane of an inſtrument called a croſs-ſtaff, being a piece 
of wood fixed acroſs with a ſquare ſocket upon which it 
ſlides. Bailey. 
RANSPA'RENCY.. n. ſ. [tranſparence, Fr. from tranſpa- 
rent.] Clearneſs ; diaphaneity ; tranſſucence ; power of 
tranſmitting light. 

A poet of another nation would not have dwelt fo long upon 
the clearneſs and tranſparency of the ſtream ; but in Italy one 
ſeldom ſees a river that is extremely bright and limpid, moſt of 
them being muddy. HR Addiſon. 

Another cauſe is the greater tranſparency of the veſſels occa- 
ſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of their coats. Arbuthnot. 

TRANSPARENT. adj. [tranſparent, Fr. trans and appa- 

reo, Lat.] Pervious to the light ; clear ; pellucid ; dia- 

phanous ; tranſlucent ; not opaque. 

Nor ſhines the filver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the rranſparent boſom of the deep, 
Asdoth thy face through tears of mine give light, 
Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep. Shakeſp. 
Wait upon him with whom yau ſpeak with your eye; for 
there be many wiſe men that have ſecret hearts and tranſparent 
countenances. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

Each thought was viſibly that roll'd within, 
As through a chryſtal caſe the figur d hours are ſeen; 

And heav'n did this franſparent veil provide, 

Becauſe ſne had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 

Her boſom appeared all of chryſtal, and ſo wonderfully 
tranſparent, that I ſaw every thought in her heart. Addiſon, 

; Tranſtarent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 

Their fluid bodies half-diſſolv'd in light. Pope. 

Transe1'cuovs. adj. [trans and ſpecio, Latin.] Tranſ- 
parent ; pervious to the ſight. 

What if that light, 

Sent from her through the wide tranſpicuous air, 

To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar. 

Now thy wine's tranſpicuous, purg'd from all 

Its earthly groſs, yet let it feed awhile 

On the fat refuſe. | Philips. 


To TrRansei'trce. v. n. [tranſpercer. French; trans and 
pierte.] To penetrate ; to make way through; to per- 
meate. | 

A mind, which through each part infus'd doth paſs, 

Faſhions and works, and holy doth tranſfierce | 

All this great body of the univerſe. | Raleigh. 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood: 

The ſides tranſfierc'd return a ratling found, 

And groans of Greeks inclos'd came iſſuing through the 


wound. | . Dryden's An. 
TaANSPIXA“TT ION. n. /. [tranſpiration, Fr.] Emiſſion in 
vapour. | | 5 
That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranſpiration 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot diſcern. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The tranſpiration of the obſtructed fluids is imagined to be 
one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. Sharp. 
To TRANSPIRE. v. 4. [tran/piro, Latin; tranſpirer, Fr.] 
To emit in vapour. 
To TRAUSYTIKE. v. u. [tranſpirer, French.] 1. 
emitted by infenſible vapour. 2. To eſcape from ſecreſy 
to notice: a ſenſe lately innovated from France, without 
neceſſity. 5 


Milton. 


To be 


5 wht 
(.) The nuts freſh got are full of a ſoft pulpy matter which 
in time franſpires, and paſtes through the ſhell. Mood 
To TransrLa'ce. v. a, [trans and place.] To remove; 
to put into a ne place. 
It was tranſplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. Wilkin's Math. Magick. 
To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [trans and plants, Lat. tranſ- 
planter, Fr.] 1. To remove and plant in a new place. 
2. To remove and ſettle. 3. To remove. 
_ __ (1) The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle, 
With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile, 
Salopian acres flouriſh with a growth, 
Peculiar ftil'd the Ottley ; be thou firſt 
This apple to tranſplant. 
(2.) 1 


Roſcommon. 


Philips. 
any tranſplant themſelves into plantations abroad, 
who are ſchiſmaticks or outlaws, ſuch are not fit to lay the 
foundation of a new colony. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
(3.) Of light the greater part he took | 
Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb. 


Milton. 
He profpered at the rate of his own wiſhes, being tranſplanted 


out of his cold barren dioceſe of Saint David's into a warmer 
climate Clarendon. 

 TransrLANTA'TION. n. /. [tranſplantation, French.] 1. 

The act of tranſplanting or removing to another foil. 2. 

Conveyance from one to another. 3. Removal of men 
from one country to another. | 

(1.) It is confeſſed, that love changed often doth nothing; 

nay, it is nothing; for love, where it is kept fixed to its firſt 

object, though it burn not, yet it warms and cheriſhes, fo as it 

needs no tranſplantation, or change of foil, to make it fruitful. 

| | Sackling. 

(2.) What noiſe have we had for ſome years about rranſ- 

Flantation of diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood Baker. 
(3.) Moſt of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calamities of 

forcible tranſplantations, being either overwhelmed by new co- 
lonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is driven by 
another, to ſeek new ſeats, having loſt their own. Raleigh. 

This appears a replication to what Menelaus had offered con- 
cerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſſes to Sparta. Broome. 

TrRanSeLA'NTER. n. /. [from tranſplant.] One that trani- 

plants. 

To TzaxSTO“RT. w. a. [trans and porto, Lat. tranſporter, 
French.] 1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 
2. To carry into baniſhment, as as felon. 3. To ſen- 
tence as a felon to baniſhmerit. 4. To hurry by violence 

of paſſion. 5. To put into extaſy ; to raviſh with plea- 
me. 

(1.) I came hither to franſport the tidings. 

Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund ! might not you 

Tranſjort her purpoſes by word? 


SFbaleſß 
Rivers from one end of the world to the other, which 


0 
, 


among other uſes, were made to tranſport men. Raleigh. 
A ſubterranean wind traxſports a hill 
Torn from Pilorus. Milton. 


Cæſar found the ſeas betwixt France and Britain ſo ill fur- 
niſhed with veſſels, that he was fain to make fhips to tranſport 
his army. Heylyn. 

In the diſturbances of a ſtate, the wiſe Pomponius tranſ- 
forted all the remaining wiſdom and virtue of his country into 


the ſanctuary of peace and learning. . 
(2.) We return after being tranſported, and are ten times 
greuter rogues than before. | | Sæuift. 
(4.) You are tranſforted by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you ſlander 
The helms o'th' ſtate, | Shakeſþ. 


1 by laugh as if tranſported with ſome fit 
of paſſion Milton. 


I ſhew him once tranſported by the violence of a ſudden 


paſſion. | Dryden. 
If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he onght to have his ſhare in what is con- 
quered ; or if his romantic diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far as to 
e:p2& little or nothing, they ſhould make it up in W 1 
| x t. 


1 
(5.) Here rra ported T behold, franſported touch. Milton. 
a ſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous cures were fo 
tranſported with them, that their Gratitude ſupplanted their 
obedience, Decay of Piety. 
Tra'nsrorT. n. .. [tranſport, Fr. from the verb.] 1. 
Tranſportation ; carriage; conveyance. 2. A veſſel of 
carriage; particularly a veſſel in which foldiers are con- 
veyed. 3. Rapture; ecſtaſy. 4. A felon ſentenced to 
exile. 5 
( 1.) The Romans negleRed their maritime affairs; for they 
ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to furniſh them with ſhips for 
tranſport and war. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(2.) Nor dares his tranſport veſſels croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. Dryd. 
Some ſpoke of the men of war only, and others added the 
tranſports. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(3-) A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleſſing with 
gratitude, à ſpiritual one with eeſtacy and Zranſport. South. 
Transeo'aTANCE. u. . [from tranſport.] Conveyance ; 
carriage; removal. 
| — O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſweet tranſſortance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds | 
Propos d for the deſerver Shakſp. Troilus and Creſida. 
TxANSsPTORTA“/TIOR. . from tran/port.] 1. Convey- 
ance; carriage. 2. Tranſmiſſion or conveyance. 3. Ba- 
niſſiment for felony. 4. Ecſtatic violence of paſſion. 
(..) Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to provide a 
veſſel for their tranſportation. 3 Wotton, 
(2.) Some were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of our own 


air, or by tranſportation. | Dryden. 

(4.) All pleaſures that affect the body muſt needs weary, be- 

cauſe they tranſport, and all tranſportation is a violence; and 

no violence can be laſting but determines upon the falling of the 

ſpirits. = South, 

Txansro'xTER-n. /. [from tranſport.] One that 9 
ye 


The pilchard merchant may reap a ſpeedy benefit by diſpatch- 
ing, ſaving, and ſelling to the tranſporters. Carew. 
Trxansro'saL. n. /. [from tranſpoſe.] The act of put- 
ting things in each other's place. * 
D TRANSPO'SE. v. 4. [tranſpoſer, French; tranſpoſitum, 
Latin] 1. To put each in the place of other. 2. To 
put out of place. | 
(2.) The letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpoſed thus, An- 
gliæ Hera, beafti, ſignify, O England's ſovereign ! thou haſt 
made us happy. | 5 Camdem's Rem. 
Tranſpoſe the f making the medius terminus the 
predicate of the firſt and the ſubject of the ſecond. Lacke. 
(2.) That which you are my thoughts cannot tranſpoſe ; 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell. Shakeſp. 
Trxanseos!'TiON.. n. .. [tranſpofetion, Fr. from tranſpoſe.] 
1. The act of putting one thing in the place of another. 
2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into another. 
(2.) The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe 
is ſteady, and not liable to any accidental franſtgſtiaa, nor 
hath it ever ſhifted its ſtationwn. Voadward Nat. Hift. 
To TranssHa'pe. v. a. {trans and ſbape.] Toitransform ; 
to bring into another ſhape. | f 
I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais d thy wit: I faid thou hadſt a 
fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, a fine little one; nay, faid I, he hath 
the tongues ; that I believe, ſaid ſhe; for he ſwore a thing to 
me on Monday night which he forfwore on Tueſday — ; 
there's a double tongue: thus did the frangſbape thy particular 
virtues. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
To TRANSUBSTA/NTIATE. v. a. [tranſubſtantier, Fr.] 
To change to another ſubſtance. | 
O {elf-traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love which framſubſfantiutes all, 
And can convert manna to gall. 
Nor ſeemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real h r, and concoctive heat | 
To tran zare ; what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with eaſe. 


Danne. 


— 


1 R A 


TANs TAN TIA To. 1 f. ran alf antiation, Pl. 
A miraculous operation believed in the Romiſh church, 


changed intd the real body and blood of Canist. 
How is a Romaniſt cd eaſily to ſwallow, not only 
againſt all probability, but even the clear evidence of his 
ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſtaniiation ? Locke. 
TransUDa'TION. n. / [from tranſude.] The act of 
paſling 1 in ſweat, or perſpirable vapour, through _ in- 
tegument. 


The drops 2 not from the tranſudation of the li 
quors within the Boyle. 


To TRANSU'DE. v. ». | [trans and ſudo, Latin.] To paſs 


through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes c2nnot be tranſmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apoſthem, nor after, unleſs the 
humour break; becauſe _y cannot franſude through the bag 
of an 2poſthem. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Taaxsvz“ A841. adj. [rranſoerſal, Fr. trans and 9888 
Lat.] Running croſſwiſe. 

An aſcending line, direct, as from for to father, or d- 
father, is not admitted - by the law of England; or in the 
tranſverſal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great uncle or greut- 


aunt. Hale. 
Tasse aA. adv. [from rranfuerſal.] In a croſs 
direction. 


There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demonſtrations con- 
oerning the ſeveral proportions of ſwiftneſs and diſtance in an 
arrow ſhot vertically, horizontally, or tranſwerſally. Wilks. 

To Transve'RSE- v. 8. liranſverſus, bt TD change 3 
to overturn. 

Nothing can be believed to be religion by any 
what they think to be divine; that is, ſent immediately from 


God : and they can think nothing to be ſo, that is in the power 
Leſley. - 


of man to alter or tranſverſe. 


TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [reanforghr,. Las! FOE in a 


croſs direction. . 
: His His violent touch: —... 
Fled and purſu d. treufoer ſe 7 che reſonant . Milton. 
Part in ftrait lines,, — 10 tranſverſe are 
One forms a crooked gure, one a round; 
The entrails theſe — in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes in tender rings. Blackmore. 
What natural agent could unpel them ſo ſtrongly with a 
oy de — inſt that tremendous weight and rapidi- 
9 when — * are a pon” Bentley's Sermons. 
RANSVE'RSE — ade. [frow ee In a croſs di- 
rection. 
At Stonchenge the Semen ie e upon ach other. 


Stilling fleet. 


In all the fibres Tm an animal there is a contractile power; 


for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, both the ends ſhrink and 
make the wound gape. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
TransumpTION. . ſ. [trans and ſumo, Lat! The act 
of taking from one place to another. 
Ta NTERS- . /. Men who carry bh from the ſea-coaſts 
to ſell in the inland countries. Bailey. 
VEAL: n. J. [cnappe, Saxon; rrape, Fr. treppola. Iral.] 
A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. 2. An ambuſh; a 
Hratagem to betray or catch unawares. 3. A play at 
which a ball is driven with a ſtick. 


(1. Die. as thou ſhouldeſt, but do not die impatiently, and like 1 
Taylor's Holy Living, 


da fon catched in a trap. ü 
s and catches the ape by 2 fingers. L' Eftr. 


The rrap ſprin 
(a.) And lur —— cloſely, in await now lay, 
-How he might _ in his trap betra Spenſer, 


God and your — 4 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into | 
The trap is laid for me. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

They continually laid traps to enſnare him, and made ſiniſter 


_ Anterpretations of all the | he did. Calamv. 
He ſeems à trap for c to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 


in which the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed to be 
To Trav. v. 4. [rnappan, Saxon. 


«TR A 
_ (3.) Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at ſpan- 


ing. Locke on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and.j ints complains, 
From nine-pins, coits, and from 4 abſtains. 


King. 
To enſnare; to 
catch by a ſnare or ambuſh ; to ks by ſtratagem. 2. 
[See TrayeinG.] Tu adorn ; to decorate. 


(1.) My brain, more buſy than the lab'ring ſpider, 
Weaves. tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. Shakeſp. 


If you require my deeds, with ambuſh'd arms 
Dryden. 


I trap d the foe, or tir'd with falſe alarms. 
(2.) The ſteed that bore him 
Was trapfp'd with polifte'd ſteel, all ſhining bright, 
And covered with th” atchievements of the knight, 
To ſpoil the dead of weed is facrilege : 
But leave theſe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearſe and trap his tomb black ſteed. Spenſer. 
Lord Lucius Pe to you four milk-white horſes rap: 
in ſilver.  «Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 

-  Steeds with ſcarlet rratp'd. Convley. 
Trarpo'or. 2. /. ſtrap and der.] A door opening and 
ſhutting unexpettedly. 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the ſeveral parts 
have valves which open outward like tra»doors, and give the 
blood a free paſſage ; and the veins, which bring it back to the 
heart, have valves and tratdoors which open inwards, fo as to 
give way unto the blood to run into the heart. Ray. 


To Trapz. v. a. [commonly written to traipſe: probably 
of the ſame original with drab.) To run idly and ſlut- 
tiſhly about. It is uſed only of women. 

1 1 x. . [I ſuppoſe from zrape.] An idle nn, 

woman. 

He found the ſullen rapes 


Spenſer, 


Poſſeſt with th' devil, worms, and claps.  Hudibras, 
From door to door I'd ſooner whine and beg, 
Than marry ſuch a frates. Gay's What d'ye call it. 
Since full each other ſtation of renown, 
Who would notibe the greateſt trafes in tbwn ? Young. 


Tra'esTICK. =. J. [trap and flick. ] A ſtick with which 
boys drive a wooden ball. 

A fooliſh fwoop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 

two long trapfticks that had no calfs. Spectator. 


Trart' ZIUM. #. . [rang ; trapeſe, Fr.] A quadri- 


lateral figure, whoſe four ſides are not equal, and none of 
its ſides parallel. Di#. 
Two of the lateral frafezia are as bad. Woodward. 


Traptzo'tD. 2. . [rparigo and ed; trafeſcice, Pr.] 
An irregular figure, whole four ſides are not parallel. 
Vit. 
Tan PPINGS. . £ (This word Minſbew derives from trap, 
French, c/ath.] 1. Ornameats appendant to the ſaddle. 
2. ——— * ; embelliſhments ; external, ſuperſi- 
cial, and trifling decoration. 
(1.) —— Capariſons and ſteeds, 


Baſes and tinſel trappmmgs, gorgeous knights 
At jouſt and tournament. 


Theſe indeed ſeem, 

But I have that within which paſſeth ſhew ; AR 

Theſe but the rrahpi gs and the ſuits of woe. Shakeſp. 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large promiſes ; but 


a 


| Milton, 


works only for his maſter. L'E ſtrange. 
The points of honour peets may produce, 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. 


Such antry be to the le ſhown ; 
There boaſt thy horſe's — and thy own. 
Draw him ſtrictiy fo, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. 

In ſhips decay'd no mariner confides, 
Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides ; 
Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 
In the gay trafpings of a birth-day night. 
Trasn. 2. J. [tros, Iſlandick; druſen, German.] 
thing — droſs; dregs. 

5 


Dryden. 


Dr yden. 


Save, 
1. Any 
2. A worthleſs perſon, 


+ 


T R A 


3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by girls 
in the green ſickneſs, 4. I believe that the original fig- 
nification of traſh is the loppings of trees, "Fon the 


E for thee ! 
— Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Who hin my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, no- 


ng; 

Twas mine, tis his; and has been flave to thouſands. 

But he that filches from me my name, 

Robs me of that which not i 

And makes me poor indeed. Shaleſp. Othello. 
More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stows, 

Of trivial houſhold traſb he knows; he knows 


When the queen frown'd or == Donne. 
The collectors only conſider, the fame a writer is in 
jon of, the more traſh he may bear to have tacked to 
Jau 
' Weak fooliſh man ! will heav'n reward us there A 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? Pope. 
1} I ſuſpect this trajb | 
(5) Ca bi of o Sh . Othello. 
(3-) O that _ rraſb thou'dit taken Garth. 
To TIISH. v. 4. 1. To lop; to crop. 
humble. 
1 ) Being onee perfected how to grant ſuits, 


How to deny them ; _ advance, and whom 
To traſh for o Shakefp. Tempeſt. 
(2. Net fac as was @ os he on hard-hearted Jews, 
to — and traſb them, but ſuch as becomes an ingenuous 


Hammond Pract. Catechiſm. 


8 Tala. adj. [from traſb.] Worthleſs; vile; uſeleſs. 
A judicious reader will diſcover in his cloſet that tr 
whoſe glittering deceived him in the action. 
To Travail. v. n. [travailler, French.) 
to toil. 2. To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth. 
( 2.) I travail not, nor bring forth children. Ila. xxiii. 4. 
She being with child cried, travailing in birth, and pained 
to be delivered. |  Rew. Xii. 2. 
His heart is in continual labour; it travails with the obli- 
gation, and is in pangs tilt it be delivered. South's Sermons. 
To Tra'vair. v. a. To haraſs; to tire. 
As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient to ?rawail the 


realm, a divifion fell among the nobili Hayward. 
A glean of light rorn'd thitherward in Paſte WT) 
«get 4 Milton. - 
Txa'vair. 2 [from the verb.] 1. Labour ; toil ; 
fatigue. abour in childbirth. | 
(+:) As reery thing of prive, & 1his doth require pa 
ere. 
duch impotent as are unable for ſtrong travail, are 
yet able to drive cattle 60 wad ih to their paſture. Spenſer. 
(.) In the time of ker aua twins were in her. 
Gen. xxxviii. 
To procure eaſy travails of women, the intention is to 
bring dpwn the child, but not too faſt. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Txave, n 4. . A — 
for ſhoeing ort 
To TA VIEL. v. 8. [This word is generally fuppoſed origi- 
nally the ſame with trævail, and to differ only as parti- 
cular from general: in ſome writers the word is written 


as. 


alike in all its ſenſes ; but it is more convenient to write 


travail for labour, and travel for jaurney.] 1. To make 
journeys: it is uſed for ſea as well as land, though fome- 
times we diſtinguiſh 22 A ny appropriated 


. 2. E gd 5 * _ 
6 ages Þn 


journeys of curioſity. 4 
| ſhould be rather travail. 

— ve watch'd and travell'd hard; 
Some time I ſhall feep out; the roſt TI whiltle 


(r.) 
Sbaleſp. 


2. To eruſh; * Taa'ver. 1. J travail, Fr. from the noun.] 


tuff, 
* To labour: 2 


3. To make 


TRA 
In the foreſt ſhall ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 
nim. Ua. xxi,23. 
Raphael deign'd to eravel with Tobias. 
Fain op I —_ to L- 
So m to m reſtore. | 
If — deere he — an Egyptian from his know 
of their rites, it proves at leaſt that he ?ravelled there. Pope. 


(2.) By th' clock tis day; 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling | 


Shakeſp. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers perſons; I'll tell 


you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. 
Thus Eaſt and Wen, and North and South, 
News travelF4 with increaſe from mouth to mouth. Pope. 
(3.) Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, 
that is, makin 2 viſit to other towns, cities, or countries, be- 
ſide thoſe in which we were born and educated. Watts. 
(4-) If we labour to maintain truth and reaſon, let not any 
think that we travel about a matter not needful. 
2. To 


To TAT VE L. v. 4. 1- Topaſs; to Journey over. 
force to journey. 
(1.) Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. Milton. 
e granted unto moſt of the 
not be 


tions, that * with garriſans, 
ow pray». Jag by cdicer ö 


"wh 


ney ; act - uſing from place to ues. 2. ey * 
ration. 7 Labeur; toil own ſhould 

be — as in Daniel. 4. Labour in childbirth. This 

ſenſe belongs rather to — 5. Tra'vels. Account 

of occurrences and obſervations of a journey into ** 

Its. 

5 (.) — Love had cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 
Three miles he went, norYarther could retreat, 


His travels ended at his country-ſeat. Dryden. 
Mingled fend into the dance 3 1 | 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures, $3 6 
67 travel wews. 3 Priar. 
by = Li vim end his time no more at home, | 
Which would be great to his = 


In having known no travel in his 
Travel in the younger ſort is a part . 
_ elder a part of — Rang 
In my travels I had been near their ſetting out in Theſſaly, 
and at the plate of their landing in Carniola. Brown's Trav. _ 
A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as fond 
cf arbitrary power, to which he hath been uſed, as of 'barren 
countries, in which he has been born and bred. Addiſon. 

(J.) He wars with a retiring enemy, 
With much more travail than with victory. Daniel. 
What think'ſ thou of our empire now, though earn d 
With travel difficult. Milton. 
(4-) Thy muther well deſerves that ſhort delight, 

The nauſeous qualns of ten long months and træuel to 
requite. Dryden's Virgil. 
LE 25 'A book of his travels hath been honoured with the 
tion of many lan; Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
. Hiſtories engage the ſoul by ſenſible occurrences ; as alſo 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countnes. Watts, 


Txa'veLLEr. 2. /. [travailleuwr, Fr. from travel.] 1. 
One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 2. One who 


viſits foreign countries. 
wand'ring that way, 


pr E. 


6. weary traveller 
Therein did often quench his thirſty heat. 
Ac the olive-roote 
They drew them then in heape, matt far from 2 
Of any traveller. Chapman. 
A little eaſe to theſe torments give, EEE 
Before I go where all in mourn, 
From whoſe dark ſhores no travellers return. Sandys. 
This was a common opimon the Gentiles, that the 
gods ſometimes aſſumed human ſhape, and converſed upon 
earth with ſtrangers and travellers. Bentley s Sermons. 


Spenſer. 


7 


Bacos's New Htlantic. A 


Tas' VBLTAINTED, adj. [travel and tainted] ned 
ed with travel. _ 
foundered nine ſeore and add poſts : nd here, tra- 


taken Sir John Coleville. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
TRAVERS. adv. [French.] Athwart ; acroſs. Not uled. 


To Taa'v: 8 VERSE. . n. 
1 am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, fen 


. awe: 


In queſt of prey, 
— But better —— Addiſon 
What ſeas ppg hogan. what fields you 


* 
2. * 12 7 wes is-to traverſe the nature, principles, and 


deteſtable vice, ingratitude. Sauth. 


To uſe a poſture of oppoſition i in 


3 to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee 
Shale ſp. Merry Wroes of Windſor. 


* 


He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them * „ quite TaAvNST T. adj. [travefli, French.] Dreſſed fo as to be 


travers, athwart the heart of his lover. 


7 
Bring water from ſome nds, in lon furrows ; 
and from thoſe 1 ror it — groun read. Bacon, 
Tbe ridges the fallow field lay 22 Hayward. 
TRE VERSE. 2 ""Throu h crolfwiſe. | 
Darts his — c'd and I 
experienc'd eye ſoon traver 
The whole battalion 7 their order due. y 


eſpeare. 


Milton. 


TA Lag adj. [tranſverſus, Lat. traverſe, F r.] Lyug | 


. acroſs; lying athwart. 
| The paths cut with averſe trenches much encumbered the 
being the pioneers levelled them. Hayward. 
frong in all poſton, may be truſted in croſs 
and 2 or Summers Wotton's Arcbitect. 
Trxa'venrss. . . 1. Any thing laid or built croſs. 2. 
Something that thwarts, croſſes, or obſtruQs ; croſs acci- 
dent ; thwarting obftacle. This is a ſenſe rather French 
than Engliſh. - 

(x.) e Tirſan cometh wich all his graaration ; and if there 
de a mother from whom the whole li 
a traverſe placed in a loft where ſhe fi | Kacon. 

(2.) A juſt and lively picture af human nature in its ations 
paſſions, and traverſes of fortune. 

. 0p OI ea yell is fatisfied that he 1 
carried on deſigns „ had it not been for 
. unlucky traverſes not in his — Locke. 


To Txa'verse, v. 4. [traverſer, French. It was anciently 


| accented on the laſt ſyllable.] 1. To croſs; to lay 

athwart. 2. To crofs by way of 3 z to thwart 

with obſtacles. 3. To oppoſe ; to croſs by an objection. 

A law term. 4. To kao vi over ; to croſs. 5. To 
ſurvey ; ; to examine thoroughly. 

| (2. Myſelf, and fuch 

| As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 

Have wander'd with our traverft arms, and breath'd _ 

Our ſufferance vainly. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
The s ſhould be often traverſed or croſſed by the flow- 
ing of th: folds which looſely encompaſs them, without fitting 


Dryden's Du drehe, 


| bay * treatiſe has, ſince the firſt conception thereof, be 
often tr d with other thoughts. V. Hayy 
John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look after his own 
affairs; Frog 
him uneaſy in his own - 
.) You fave th' expence of lon liti 
farts are raver d, and fo little won, 
That he who con conquers is but laſt undone. 
Without a good , and a new geogra 9 5 
underſtand him 1 725 one may oſe himſelf in tra ver. 
| ' Baker's nee an La 


Wilton. 


Tra'erRIp. 2. 


flave. 
Txz'acnerovs. adj. [from treachery.] Faithlel ; Perf. 


1 Tas 'ACHEROUSLy. adv. [from treacherous. ]  Faithleſsly ; 


With ftrangling ſnare, or winding net. 


| Of his 
Tan- ACHEROUSNESS. 2. [from treacherous.] The qua- 
lity of being treacherous ; perfidiouſneſs. 


TREACHERY. 1. 7 [tricherie, Fr.] Perfdy; breach 


Taxz'acrz. SY [triacle, Fr. tria: k/e, Dutch; 


de ridicul burleſqued. 
'VERSE. adv. [a travers, Fr.] Croſſwiſe; 1 29 1 5 


wounds. 


adj. [Tpavparies;.] Vulnerary ; uſeful to 


I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and to do ſo I 


put the patient into a traumatick decoction. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Tray. n. J. [tray, Swediſh. ] 
in which meat or fiſh is carried. 


A ſhallow wooden veſſel 


Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxar's Mech. Exer. 
No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 

To fat the — hogs with floods of whey. 

A play, I know not of what kind. 

I mall play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond 

Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


Gay. 


dious ; guilty of deſerting or betraying. 
He bad the lion to be remitted 
* his ſeat, and thoſe ſame —— vile 
puniſhed for their preſumptuous guile. 
Deſire in rapture gard awhile, 
And ſaw the treach raus goddeſs ſmile. 


Spenſer. 
Swift. 


perfidiouſly ; ; by treaſon ; by diſhoneſt ſtratagem. 
Then araufras 2 anew, 
And him Alectus rreacherouſly flew, 

And took on him the robe of emperor. 
———— Thou haft flan 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 

And treacheroufly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him. 
Let others freeze with angling reeds, 

Or treach fiſh beſet, 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. 


Donne. 
I treated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 
When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 
You pert ex lth Red to undo me, 
Seduc'd my bag, and — 474 ghoſt 
bil him aue to ap 
poor father rre acherouſſy loſt. Dryden Fuvenal. 


Otway. 


of faith. 


Tasacnhzrok- Z 2. /. [from zricher, trie beur, Fr.] A 
F and to make Txzxza'cyuour. 


1 * 


traitor; one who betrays; one who 
violates his faith or — ance. Not in uſe. 
Good Claudius with him battle fought, 
In which the king was by a treachetour 
Dis iſed ſlain. 
ere may that rreac hour then be 8 
Or by what means may I his footing tract. 


Spenſer. 
Spenſer. 


theriaca, 


Latin.] 1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 


2. Molaſſes z the ſpume of ſugar. 


$N2 


TRE T R E 


(1.) The phyſician that has obſerved the medicinal virtues of TRA DER. n. . [from tread.] He who treads. 
treacle, without knowing the nature of each of the ſixty odd The treaders ſhall tread out no wine in their preſſes. 


ingredients, may cure many patients with it. : Boyle. TIIADpIR. n. / Thom tread 
Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 1 ( ] 


To TREAD. v. n, pret. trad. part. paſl. trodden. [trudan, 
Gothick ; tnedan, Saxon; treden, Dutch.] 1. To ſet 
the foot. 2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 
malice. 3. To walk with form or ſtate. 4. To copu- 
late as birds. | 

(1.) — He ne'er drinks, 6. 

But Timon's filver treads upon his lip. Shakeſþ. | 
Thoſe which perfume the. air moſt, being trodden upon and Alt each end of the egg is a treadle, formerly thought to be 
cruthed, are burnet, wild thyme, and water mint; therefore the cock's ſperm, | | Derham. 
ſet whole alleys of them, to have the pleaſure when you walk TRE'ASON. . . [trahiſon, French.] An offence com- 
or tread. a Bacon's Efſays. mitted againſt the dignity and majeſty of the common- 
————- Thoſe dropping gums *, 1 wealth : it is divided into high reaſon and petit treaſon. 

Aﬀe riddance, if we moan Plains low 1s hall riſe. Pope. High wegen is an offence againſt the ſecurity of the com- 
* ry 3 8 N monwealth, or of the king's majeſty, whether by imagi- 
Mult, as a foreign recreant, be led nation, word, or deed 3 as to compaſs or imagine reaſon, 
With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe or the death of the prince, or the queen conſort, or his 
Triumphantly read on thy country's ruin, ſon and heir-apparent ; or to deflower the king's. wife, or 
And bear the palm. | Shakefp. Coriolanus. his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife; or 
levy. war againſt the king in his realm, or to adhere: to 

his enemies by aiding them ; or to counterfeit the king's 


| La 
| | 1. A part of an engine 
on which the feet act to put it in motion. 2. The ſperm- 
of the cock. | 2 4 1 pvc 

(1. The farther the fore-end of the rreadle reaches out beyond: 
the fore - ſide of the lathe, the greater will the ſweep of the 
fore- end of the treadle be, and conſequently the more revolu- 
tions 1s made at one tread. Maxon Mech. Exerciſes.. 

(2.) Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle- of 
the egg, ſeemeth of leffer doubt. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Thou ſhalt ad, upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
(3.) When he walks, he moves like an engine, 


_— = gr — 3 1 his er . 1 yea | great ſeal, privy ſeal, or money; or knowingly to bring 
( 5 * rs roo 3 8 | falſe money into this realm counterfeited like the money 
Nee „ Shakeſp. of England, and to utter the fame ; or. to kill the king's: 


chancellor, treaſurer, juſtice of the one bench, or of the 
other; juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſine. juſtices of oyer 
and terminer, when in their place and doing their duty; or 
forging the kmg's ſeal manual, or privy. ſignet; or dimi- 
niſhing or impairing the current money: and, in ſuch. 
treaſon, a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king : 
and it is called treaſon paramount. Petit treaſon is when 
a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her huſband ; ſecular or. 
religious kills his prelate; this freaſan gives forfeiture. to 
every lord within his own fee: both treaſons are capital. 

Ts Corvel. 


What diſtance between the treading or coupling, and the 
Jaying of the egg? Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
| They bill, they rread, Alcyone compreſs d, | 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. Dryden. 

To TREAD. v. a. 1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 

2. To preſs under the foot. 3. To beat; to track. 4. 

To walk on in a formal or ſtately manner. 5. To cruſh 

under foot ; to trample in contempt or hatred. 6. To 

put in action by the feet. 7. To love as the male bird 
the female. 7 | 

(1.) Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 


Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakeſp. ie mand ho | 1 4 
He dy'd obedient to ſevereſt law; 8 5 r treaſons. to us. Shakeſp.. 
Forbid to tread the promis'd land he faw. FPrior. Diſioyal breaks his fealty, OO ho 
(2.) Tread the ſnuff out on the floor to prevent — Againſt the high ſupremacy of heaven: 
| — To expiate his tr Vide 
(3.) Full of briars is this working world. 0 cxpeate his freges hath nought left. Milton. 


| "ike He a: f ap == 
— They are but burs : if we walk not in the rodden 2 „ againſt God, by a commerce with his 


. enemy. | 
our very petticoats will catch them. Shakeſp. As you ike it. Athaliah cried, Treaſon treaſon. 2 Kings, xi. 14 
(4-) othenghs for ay! the gramdl, wes. grayies goes. Tube apeh, j a4. [from weaſen.] Having the na. 


(5. Through thy name will we rread them under that riſe Tas rb ture or guilt of treaſon. Treaſonous 
ſt us. „ 29500 oh 


Holyday. 


Why was I rais d the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the Ikies, and blazing as I travell'd, | 
Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caft downward 
To be trod out by Cæſar? ' Dryden's All for Love. 


Him by proofs as clear as founts in July | 
I'know to be corrupt and treaſonous. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight | 3 
Of crear nous malice. 25 oh Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Moſt mens heads had been intoxicated with imaginations of 
plots, and treaſonable practices. Clarendon. 
Mere it a draught for June when ſhe banquets, 
I wou'd not taſte thy treaſonous offer. Milton, 
A credit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary 
ſecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps treaſonable. Sæulſt. 
TREASURE. . /. [ireſor, French; theſaurus, Latin. ] 


(6.) They tread their wine- preſſes and ſuffer thirſt. 


385 | r 
: (7.) He feather'd her and trod her. Dryden's Fables. 
TREAD. 2. . [from the verb.] 1. Footing ; ſtep with the 
foot. 2. Way; track; path. 3. The cock's part in 
the egg. | 
(1.) If the ſtreets were pay'd with thine eyes, 


Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread. Shakeſp. Wealth hoarded ; riches accumulated. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, | — An inventory, importing 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſnable. Milton. The ſeveral parcels of his Plate, his treaſure, | 
High. above the ground. Rich ſtuffs. Fbateſp. Henry VIII. 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore | He uſt his laws as well for collecting of treaſure, as for 
Their nimble tread. * Ls Ailton. ce orrecting of manners. . a 0856, Bacon. 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, Sold is treaſure as well as ſilver, becauſe not decaying, and 
Gets where withal to cloath and buy him bread. never ſinking much in value. Locle. 


How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 


To Trxx'asuRE. v. a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; to 
A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head! 


repoſite ; to lay up. 


After thy hardneſs and impenitent heart thou rreaſureſt up 


( 2.) Cromwell is the king's ſecretary; further, 
Stands in the gap and — 


for more preferment, Shaleſp. | 


unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath, : Nam li. 5+ 


£ We * F * 


nn 


2 


Practical principles are treaſured up in man's mind, that, 
Uke the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, diſco- 
vers what he is to do, and what to avcyd. 2 South, 

No, my remembrance treaſures honeſt thoughts, 
And holds nat things like thee; I ſcorn thy friendſhip. 
Rowe. 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 

Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. Pope. 
TREASURER. n. ſ. [from treaſure; treſerier, Fr.] One 
who has care of money ; one who has charge of treaſure. 

This is my treaſure, let him ſpeak 
That I have reſerv'd nothing. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Before the invention of laws, private affections in ſupreme 


A RT 
Tatar. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. An entertainment given. 
2. Something giyen at an entertainment. 
(.) This is-the ceremony of my fate; 
A parting treat, and I'm to die in ſtate. Dryden. 


He pretends a great concern for his country, and infight 
into matters: now ſuch profeſſions, when recommended by a 


treat, diſpoſe an audience to hear reaſon. Collicr. 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 
For one man's treat, but for another's ball? Poe. 


(2.) Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were ſet, 


In caniſters t' enlarge the little treat. Dryden. 
The king of gods revolving m his mind 
Lycaon's guilt and his inhuman treat. Dryden. 


rulers made their own fancies both their treaſurers and hangmen, TR EAT ABLE. adj. [traitable, French.] Moderate; not 


weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 
TREHASURERS HIT. 2. /. [from treaſurer.] Office or dig- 
nity of treaſurer. | 
He preferred a baſe fellow, who was a ſuitor for the rrea- 
furerſhip, before the moſt worthy.. 5 
Txe'asurRtnouse. 2. /. [treaſure and Bouſe.] Place 
where hoarded riches are kept. 
Let there be any grief or diſeaſe incident to the ſoul of men, 
for which there is not in this rreaſurebouſe a preſent comforta- 


ble remedy to be found. Hooker . 
— Thou ſilver rreaſurebouſe; | 
Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear? Shakeſþ.. 


Gather together into your ſpirit, and its zreaſurehouſe, the 


memory, not only ell the promiſes of God, but alſo the for- 


mer ſenſes of the divine favours, Taylor's Holy Living. 


"Fae'asuRy. . , [from treaſure; treſorerie, Fr.] 1. K 


place in which riches are accumulated. 2. It is uſed by 
Shakeſpeare for treaſure. | 
..) And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf. 
Yields to the theft. 
Ulyfles' goods. A treaſurie 
Of braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious frame. Chapman. 
He had a purpoſe to furniſh a fair cafe in that univerſity 
with choice co — from all parts, like that famous treaſury 
of. knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 
The ſtate of the treaſury. the king beſt knows. Temple. 
Phyſicians, by treaſuries of Si obſervations, grow to ſkill. 
in the art of healing. | 5 Watts. 
(2.) And make his chromicle-as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea | 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſurtes. Shakeſp.. 
0 Thy ſumptuous buildings 
Have coſt a maſs of publick.zreaſury. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Fo TREAT. v. a. [traiter, French; trafo, Lat.] I. To 
negotiate ;. to ſettle. 2. [Trado, Latin.] To diſcourſe 
on. 3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad. 4. To 
handle; to manage; to carry on. 5. To entertain with- 
out expenſe to the gueſt. nt, 

..) To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators 
Shall be commiſſoned. | Dryden's AEneid: 


(3.) He treated his priſoner with great harſhneſls. Spectator. 


Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
And the beſt men are treated like the worſt; 
Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed th' exact, intrinfick worth. Pope: 
(.) Zeuxis arid Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in their 
pictures, as Homer did in his poetry. 155 


diſcourſe; to make diſcuſſions. 2. To practiſe negotia- 

tion. 3. To come to terms of accommodation. 4. To 
make gratuitous entertainments. | 

.) Of love they treat till th' ev'ning ſtar _ Milton, 

| Nikos, what the poets call death in love, has given occa- 

fion to beautiful complaints in thoſe authors who have treated 

of this paſſion in verſe. Addiſon, Spectator. 

(2.) The king treated with them. 2 Mac. Xill. 22, 

3-) You, Maſter Dean, frequent the great, 
Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ? , Swift. 
(4-) If we do not pleaſe, at leaſt we treat, Prior. 


Hakewill. 


Dryden. 
"To TREAT. v. n. [traiter, Fr. tnahtian, Saxon.] 1. Ta 


violent. | 
A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart this world witlr 
a kind of treatable diſfolution, than be ſuddenly cut off in a 
moment, rather to be taken than ſnatched. away. Hoc er. 
The heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs treatable than with 
us. | Temple. 
TAEATISE. . . [trafatus, Latin] Diſcourſe ; written 
tractate. | | 
The time has. been my fell of hair 
Wou' d at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and ſtir | 
As life were in't. Shakeſp.. 
Beſides the rules given in this freatiſe to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long converſation- 
with the beſt pieces. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
TREATMENT. 7. ff. [traitment, Fr.] Uſage ; manner of 
uſing good or bad. 1 | 
Scarce an humour or character which they have not uſed; 
all comes waſted to us: and were they to entertain this age, 
they could not now make ſuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
| Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords. © Pope. 
FTREAT Y. n. /. [trait?, French.) 1. Negotiation ; act of 
treating. 2. A compact of accommodation relating to 
publick affairs. 3. [For entreaty.] Supplication; peti- 
tion ; ſolicitation. 55 
(1:) She began a treaty to 2888 


And flabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts. Spenſer. 
He caſt by treaty and. by trains DES: 
Her to perſuade. Spenſer. 


treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 


— Echion then 
Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, | 
And with the reſt a peaceful treaty makes. Addiſon's Ovid. 
(3+) I muſt | 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, 
And palter in the ſhift of lownels. | Shakefſp. - 


Trxe'BLE. adj. [triple, French; triplus, triplex, Lat.] 1. 


'Threefold ; triple. 2. Sharp of found. A muſical: 


term. - 
(1.) Some I ſee, 
That twofold balls and treble ſceptres carry. Shakefþ. - 
| ——— Who can 


His head's huge doors unlock, whoſe jaws with great 
And dreadful teeth in treb/z ranks are ſet. Sandys. 
All his malice ſerv'd but to bring forth 
Infinite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 
On man by him ſeduc'd ; but on- himſelf 
 Freble confution, wrath, and veugeance pour'd. 
A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on every fide 
With treble walls. Dryaen's reid. 
The pious Trojan then his jav'lin ſent, 
The ſhield gave way; through zreble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs. | Drygden's AMneid. 
(2.) The ſharper or quicker: percuſſion of air cauteth the 
more treble ſound, and the lower or heavier the baſe found. 
Bacon. 


Milton. 


To Txt'z1s. v. a. [from the adjective; tritlico, Latin 3. 


tripler, French.) To multiply by three; to make. thrice 
as much. 
She conceiv'd, and trebling the due time, 


Brought forth this monſtrous maſs, FSfenſer, 


- 


(2.) A peace. was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
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I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet for you, 
I would be trebled tw times myſelf, 
A thouſand times more fair. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, 
Four years he trebles, and doubles fix ſcore days. Creech. 
To Tae'sLe. v. =. To become threefold. 


Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and ?rebles 


upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 
Tre'stsg. n. . A ſharp ſound. 
The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth too ſwift 


to make the ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 
the ſweeteſt. a Bacon. 


The Jute ſtill trembles underneath thy nail: 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. 
Txz'nzLENEss. 2. , [from treble.) The ſtate 
treble. 
The juſt proportion of the air percuſſed towards the baſe- 
neſs or treblene js of tones, is a great ſecret in ſounds. Bacon. 
Tre'niy. adv. [from treble.] Thrice told; in threefold 
number or quantity. . 
| — His jav'lin ſent, 
The ſhield gave way T2" treble plates it went 


Of ſolid braſs, of linnen trebly roll'd. Dryden's Aneid. 
The ſeed being fo or the maintenance of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and trebiy defended. Ray. 
TREE. =. /. ſerie, Iſlandick; tree, Daniſh.] 1. A large 
vegetable, riſing with one woody ſtem, to a confiderable 
height. 2. Any thing branched out. | 
(i.) Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in England, 
are diſtinguiſhed by Ray. 1. Such as have their flowers diſ- 
jointed and remote from the fruit; and theſe are, 1. Nucife- 
rous ones; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beach, 
the cheſnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of 
this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female ; the pine, the 
common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous, as, 
the juniper and trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as the black, 
white, and trembling pow 
5. Such as bear ther having an im flower, in 
leafy membranes ; as, the horſe-bean. 6. Such as have their 
fruits and flowers contiguous ; of theſe ſome are pomiferous ; 
as, apples and pears : and ſome bacciferous ; as, the ſorb or ſer- 
vice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild roſe, ſweet brier, 
cutrants, the great bilbery-buſh, honey-ſuckle, joy. Pruni- 


ferous ones, whoſe fruit 1s pretty large and foft, with a ſtone 


8 


white bullace tree, the black cherry, &c. Bacciferous ones; 
as, the ſtrawberry tree in the weſt of Ireland, miſletoe, water 
elder, large laurel, the viburnum or way-faring tree, the dog- 
bery tree, the ſea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, 

rivet bar-berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the 
erry-bearing heath, the bramble, and ſpindle tree or prick- 
wood. Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder 
nut tree, the box tree, the common elm and aſh, the maple, 
the gaule or ſweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorſe, the lime tree, &c. : Miller. 

Sometimes we fee a cloud that's dragoniſh, Lak 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes with air. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleypatra. © 


Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. Shakeſp. 
It is pleafant to look n a tree in Summer covered with 


een leaves, decked with bloſſoms, or laden with fruit, and 


caſting a pleaſant ſhade : but to conſider how this tree ſprang 
from a little feed, how nature fhaped and fed it till it came to 
this greatneſs, 1s a more rational pleaſure. Burnet. 
Trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a diſtance from 
the earth, ſpread into branches: thus gooſeberries are ſhrubs, 
and oaks are trees. Locke. 
- (2-) Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 5 
By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: | 
Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 
Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 
TREE germancer. 1 7. A plant. 


4 


lar, willows, and oſiers of all kinds. 
85 


in the middle; as, the black-thorn or floe tree, the black and 


TREME“N DOs. adj. [tremendus, Latin.] Dreadful; 


TaE“MO UR. . , [tremor, Lat.] 1 


T R E 


Tart of life. n. ſ. [/ignum vita, Latin.) An evergreen : 
the 4 is eſteemed by turners. Miller. 
Taz primroſe. n. A plant. 24 
Trten. ur. of free. | 
— Well run „got between 
Under the fand-bag he was ſeen; 


Lowting low like a for ſter , 
He knows his tackle and his freer. 


Sir Thomas Rookeſby 
himſelf to be ſerved in 


payments. 1 
Txt'poit. 2. ,. [trifolium, Latin.] A phos.  Milter, 
ee 
| beautiful child, ing upon tiptoes, a trefoil, or 
three-leaved graſs in her — me Peacham on Drawing. 
Some ſow trefvil or rye- with their clover. Mortimer. 
TRE'ILLAGE. n. ſ. [French.] Treillage is a contexture of 
pales to ſupport eſpalliers, making a diſtinct incloſure of 
any part of a garden. TL - Trewoux. 
ere are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : makers 
of flower-gardens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers, contrivers 
of bowers, grottos, treillages, and caſcades, are romance 


writers. Spefator. 


TRE'LLIS. n. J. [French.] Is a ſtructure of iron, wood, 
or ofier, the parts croſſing each other like of —— 


To Tre 'mBLE. v. . [trembler, Fr. tremo, Lat.] 1. To 


ſhake' as with fear or cold ; to ſhiver; to quake; to 
ſhudder. 2. To quiver; to totter. 3. To quaver; to 


ſhake 3 a ſound. 1 
(1.) — My heart 
Will not it my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat Sbateſp. 
are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Shakeſp. Falius Cæſar. 
When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a rrembling that 
eee Turns ered 
Frighted Turnus as he ſpoke. Dryden's Aned. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
With terror trembl d heavn's ſubſiding hill, FR | 
And from his ſhaken curls ambrofial dews diſtil. Dryden. 
Ye pow'rs, revenge your violated altars, | 
That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 
May tremble. Rowe. 


(2.) Sinai's grey top mall tremble. 


Milton. 
We cannot im 


agine a maſs of water to have ſtood upon. the 


middle of the earth like one great 2, or a trembling jelly, 

and all the places about it dry. MY k: 3 

(3.) Winds make a noiſe ly, and ſometimes when 

vehement tremble at the height of their blaſt. Bacon. 

TxEe'MBLINGLY. adv. [from trembling.) So as to ſhake 
or quiver. 5 e 

. Tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropt. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleofatra. 


Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 
T' inſpe& a mile, not com the 'n: 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and agonize at every pore ? Pope. 
1 
rible; aſtoniſhingly terrible. | 
There ſtands an altar where the prieſt celebrates ſome myſte- 
ries ſacred and tremendous. | Tatler. 
In that portal ſhou'd the chief appear, 
Each hand tremeadous with a brazen ſpear. Pope's Odyſſey. 


bl Quiver - + The flate of trem- 
bling. 2. Quivering or vibratory motion. | 

5 He fell into — > rn of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. | Harvey. 
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its ick and ſtimulating quality it affefts the nerves, 
occaſioni ay na J — ou Aliments. 
(2. Theſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through teleſcopes 

Which have large apertures: for the rays of light which 

through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of 
apart, and by means. of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremours, fall at one and the ſame time upon different points in 
the bottom of the eye. | Newton. 
Txt 'MuLous. adj. [tremulus, Latin.] 1. Trembling; 


T 


(3.) It could be no ordinary declenſion of nature that could 
bring ſome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
ſummum bonum upon their erenchers, and their utmoſt felicity 
in wine. | South. 

Txe'xncuereLy. n. /. {[trencher and fly.) One that haunts 
_— g a paraſite. | p * 

e found all le came to him promiſcuouſly, and h 
tried which of thaw week friends, and which only 28 
and ſpungers. L'Effrange. 


Txz'ncutrMAN. n. . [trencher and man.] 1. A cook. 


 Obfolete. 2. A feeder ; an eater. 


fed - „ * | | . N 
the choice of things p ety ndifferent ; for wi 3 oe og liking than he could be by the ſkilfulleſt treachermes 


fearful. 2. Quivering ; vibratory. 

(1.) The t Chriſtian is eaſily diſtracted and 
amazed by them. Decay Piety. 

(2.) He owned to have ſome kind of little diſcompoſure in 
nothing to determine the balance, by hanging even W 1 
tre 5. | | 4 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreſſes a 


ſwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath paſſing ſmooth does not. * Holder. 
As thus th effulgence tremulous I drink, 
The lambent light nings ſhoot acroſs the ſky. Tbomſon. 
Taz 'MULOUSNESS. 5. /. [from fremulous.] The ſtate of 
quivering. 
Txen. =. . A fiſh ſpear. Ainſ. 
To TxENCH- v. 4. [trancher, Fr.] 1. To cut. 2. To 
cut or dig into pits or ditches. 3. To fortify by carth 
thrown up. | 
(2.) Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With — trenched gaſhes on his head. 
This © impreſs of love is as a 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. Shakeſp. 
(.) Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spring. 


V . 

Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ey'ry fide 
Trench the.b earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. 
The trenching_plough or coulter is uſeful in paſture-ground, 
to cut out the ſides of trenches or drains. Mortimer. 


(3.) Pioneers with ſpades and pickax arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field, Milton. 
TxenCn. . / [tranche, French.] 1. A pit or ditch. 2. 

Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their approach to 
« town, or to guard a camp. 

(1) ——— On that coaſt build, 

And with a trench encloſe the fruitful field. Dryden Zn. 

When you have got your water up to the higheſt part of the 
land, make a ſmall treach to carry ſome of the water in, keep- 
ing it always upon a level. Nartimer's Huſb. 
-.:: Wd citizens of Corioli have iſſued forth 

And given to Lartius and to Marcus battle: 

I ſaw our party to the trexcbes driven, 


And then I came away. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
William carries on the french, | 
Till both the town and caſtle yield. Prior. 


Txz'ncuanT. adj. {trenchant, Fr.] Cutting; ſharp. 
He fiercely took his rrenebant blade in hand, 
With which he firuck fo furious and fo fell, 
That nothing ſeem'd the puiſſance could withſtand. Spenſer. 
Againſt a vanquiſh'd foe, their ſwords | 
Mere ſharp and trexchant, not their words. | Hudibras. 
Taxz'ncutr. 2. [from trench; trenchoir, Fr.] 1. A 
Piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 2. The 
table. 3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. 
(1.) — No more 
Tu forape trexcher, nor waſh din. 
My ettate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 
Than one which holds a trencher.. Shakeſp 
When we find our dogs, we ſet the diſh or trencher on the 
ground. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſmn. 
Their homely fare diſpatch d; the hungry band 
Invade their trencbers next, and ſoon devour. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Many a child may have the idea of a ſquare trexcher, or 


round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. _ Locke. 
.) How often haſt thou, | | 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 
When I have feaſted ? 


. Timon of Athens. 


Suake/p. Henry VI. 


(2.) You had victuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he's a 
very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ſtomach. Shak. 
TxE'NCHERMATE. . , {trencher and mate.] A table 
companion ; a paraſite. . 5 
Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient ſages doth not 
in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe frenchermates frame to them- 
ſelves a way more pleaſant ; a new method they have of turn- 
ing things that are ſerious into mockery, an art of contradiction 
by way of ſcorn. | | Hooker. 

To TREND. v.n. To tend; to lie in any particular di- 

rection. It ſeems a corruption of tend. 
The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns explore 
The coaſts and rrendings of the crooked ſhore. Dryden. 
Txe'nTALS, =. /. [trente, Fr.] Trentals or trigintals were 
a number of maſſes, to the tale of thirty, faid on the 
ſame account, according to a certain order inſtituted by 
Saint Gregory. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Txe'nDLe. #. ,. [tnendel, Saxon.] Any thing turned 

round. Now improperly written frundle. 

TEA“. x. ſ. [trepan, French.] 1. An inftrument by 
which chirurgeons cut out round pieces of the ſkull. 2. 
A ſnare ; a ſtratagem by which any one is enſnared. 
[Of this ſigniſication Skinner affigns for the reaſon, that 
ſome Englith ſhips in queen Elizabeth's reign being in- 
vited, with great ſhew of friendſhip, into Trapani, a 
part of Sicily, were there detained.] 

(2.) But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, | 
How very active in his own frepan? Roſcommon. 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, hooks, and 

er ? | South. 
During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paſhon conſiſts, whatſoever is offered to the imagination in 


favour of it, tends only to deceive the reaſon ; it is indeed a 


real trepan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
- inſtead of arguments. South. 
To Trepa'n. wv. a. [from the noun ; trepener, French.] 
1. To perforate with the trepan. 2. To catch; to 
enſnare. 


(1.) A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the ſame 


| ſmell with that in frepanning the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Few recovered of thoſe that were trepanned. Arbuthnot. 


(2.) They trepann d the ſtate, and fac d it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Heudibras. 
Thaſe are but trepanzed who are called to govern, being 
inveſted with authority but bereaved of power, which is nothing 
elſe but to mock and betray them into a ſplendid and magiſte- 
rial way of being ridiculous. South. 


Txerni'xe. 2. A ſmall trepan ; a ſmaller inftrument 


of perforation managed by one hand, 


both upon a ſkull. 5 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
TaEPIDPATTION. . . [trepidatic, Latin-] 1. The ſtate 
of trembling, or quivering. 2. State of terrour. 

(1.) The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and holdeth it 

in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
All objects of the ſenſes which are very affenſive, cauſe the 
ou to retire; upon which the parts, in ſome degree, re 

- dettitute ; and ſo there is induced in them a ?re/ dation and 


horror. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 


I ſhewed a — 2 and trepbine, and gave them liberty to try 
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Moving of th' earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did and meant; 
But tret idation of the ſpheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent, 

They pals the planets ſev'n, and or the fix'd, 

And that cryſtalline ſphere whoſe balance weighs 

The tretidation talk'd, and that firit-mov'd. 

(2.) Becauſe the whole kingdom ſtood in a zealous tref:dation 
of the abſence of ſuch a prince, I have been the more defirous to 
reſcarch the ſeveral paſſages of the journey. Wotton. 

His firſt action of note was in the battle of Lepanto; where 
the ſucceſs of that great day, in ſach tretidatiun of the ſtate, 
made every man meritorious. | Wotton. 

To Trat'spass. wv. u. [treſpaſſer, French.} 1. To tranſ- 
greſs; to offend. 2. To enter unlaw fully on another's 
ground. | | 

(.) If they.ſhall confeſs their treſpaſs which they treſj aſſed 

againſt me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradi& the general deſign and particular 


Donne. 


ex; reſſes of the goſpel, but treſſ aſ5 againſt all logick. Norris. 


2.) Their morals and ceconomy, 
Moſt perfectly they made agree: 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 
Nor treſtaſs d on the other's ground. 
"I re'sPass. n. f. [treſtas, French.] 
_ offence. 2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground. 
(2. Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt, and the meaneſt wretches 
For put 'rings, and moſt common fre aſs, 
Are puniſh'd with. |  Jhakeſp. King Lear. 
 — = Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty tre ſcaſs? | Milton. 
J. An offender ; a 


:TrEe'srpassen. n. . [from treſtaſs ] 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 


Prior. 


tranſsz; eſſor. 
ground. | 
( 2.) If I come upon another's ground without his licence, 
or the licence of the law, I am a treſtaſſer, for which the 
owner may have an action of treſpaſs againit me. Walton. 
:FrE'sseD. adj. [from trefe, French.] Knotted or curled. 
Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I lov'd fo dear, 
No loves a laſs that all his love doth ſcorn, 
He plunged in pain his reſſed locks doth tear. 
'Tre'sses. . J. without a ſingular. 
Italian] A knot or curl of hair. | 
Hung be the heay'ns with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cryſtal zrefſes in the ſky. 
— Her ſwelling breaſt | 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her looſe zrefſes hid. | 
| Adam had wove 
Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 
Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown. 
Fair treſſes man's imperial race enſnare, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph! to mourn the raviſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! | 
Not all_the treſſes that fair hair can boaſt 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you joſt. 
Tare'sTLE. u. ſ. [treſleau, French.] 
table. 
porte. | 
'Trer. 2. [Probably from zritus, Lat.] An allowance 
made by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in 
every hundred weight, and four pounds for waſte or 
refuſe of a commodity. 2 Bailey. 
Taz'THiNGs. n. /. [trethingi, low Latin, from tretbu, 
Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; impoſts. | 
Txtve'T. n. . {Snieper, Saxon; trepied, French.] Any 
thing that ſtands on three legs : as, a ſtool. 


Trey. n. |. tres, Latin; trois, French.] A three at 
cards. . | 


Spenſer. 


- Milton. 


1. The frame of 4 
2. A moveable form by which any thing is ſup- 


Milton. 


1. Tranſgreſſion; 


[treſſe, Fr. treccia, 


Milton. 
Poe. 


Pepe. 
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White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
— Honey, milk, and ſugar ; there is three. | 
ay then, two treys ; — wort, and . 
: Shakeſp. Lowe's Labcur Loft. 
Tri'aBLE. adj. [from try.] 1. Poſſible to be experi- 

mented; capable of trial. 2. Such as may be judicially 
examined. | 
(J.) For the more eafy underſtanding of the experiments 
riable by our engine, I inſinuated that notion, by which all of 
them will prove explicable. | Boyle. 

(. 2.) No one ſhould be admitted to a biſhop's chancellorſhip 

without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, ſince 

divers cauſes triable in the ſpiritual court are of weight. Aylife. 
'Tri'ar. =. . [trias, Latin; triade, French.] Three 
united. 3 

Tara. n. . [from te.] 1. Teſt; examination. 2. 
Experiment; act of examining by experience. 3. Expe- 
.rience; experimental knowledge. 4. Judicial examina- 
tion. 5. Temptation; teſt of virtue. 6. State of being 
tried. 
(1.) With trial fire touch me his finger end; 

If he be chaſte the flame will back detcend, 

And turn him to no pain; but if he fart, 

It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shake(p. 

(2.) I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whole trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. Shakeſp. 
Skilful gardeners make trial of the ſeeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled; and if good, they will ſprout within 
Half an hour. Bacon t Nat. Hiſt. 
There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both to the 
ſenles and underitanding, depending upon our own obſerva- 
tion and repeated trials of the iſſues and events of actions or 
things, called experience. | | Wilkins. 
(3-) Others had trial of cruel mockings and W 

85 0. 

(A.) Trial is uſed in law for the examination of all cauſes, 
civil or criminal, according to the laws of our realm: the 
trial is the iſſue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the 
inditement itſelf. Coabel. 
| - He hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 

Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 

A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and judicial trials 
betwixt rich and poor, that either each ſhould ſtand, or both 
ſhould fit. : Kettlewell. 

They ſhall come upon their trial, have all their actions 
ſtrictly examined. | 5 Netfor. 

( 5.) Left our trial, when leaſt ſought, | 

May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 

The willinger I go. Milton Par. Loft. 

No ſuch company as then thou faw'ſt | 

Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 1 

To ſee how thcu could'ſt judge of fit and rneet. 


hy 


| Milton. 
Every ſtation is expoſed to ſome trials, either temptations that 
provoke our appetites, or diſquiet our fears. Rogers. 
6.) Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to love. 
I is to be all made of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and fervice, 
All humblenels, all patience and impatience z/ - _ 

All purity, all trial, all obſervance. dhakeſp. As you like it. 
TRIA/NGLE. 2. [triang/e, Fr. triangulum, Latin.] A 
figure of three angles. | | 

The three angles of a triangle are equa} to two right ones. 
| Locke. 
"Px / . . . . . 
Tre 4 GULAR. adj. (triangularis, Latin] Having three 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 
And part triangulur; O work divine! 
Theſe two the firſt and laſt proportions are. S/ enſer. 
Though a round figure be moſt capacious for the honey, and 
convenient for the bee; yet did the not chuſe that, becauſe 
there muſt have been triangular ſpaces left void. Ray. 
TRIBE. 2. / [tribus, Latin; from trev, Britiſh; 5 and v 
being labials of promiſcuous uſe in the ancient Britiſh 
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"Ev 
wordsz tre from tir ef, his lands, is ſuppoſed by Mr. 
Rowland to be Celtick, and uſed before the Romans had 
any thing to do with the Britiſh government. This 
notion will not be much recommended, when it is told, 
that hEderives centurie from treu, ſuppoſing it to be the 
fame with our centrev, importing a hundred #revs or 
tribes.) 1. A diſtin& body of the people as divided by 
family or fortune, or any other characteriſtick. 2. It is 
often uſed in contempt. | 
(..) I ha” been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Ben. Johnſon. 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the miſled 
multitude will fee their error, ſuch extent of mercy is honour- 
able. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
; Who now ſhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount. 
Teach ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood, 
Houſes to build. >». ww. 
I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of this happy 
tribe o 
freeholders is ſpreading into the remoteſt corners. 
(2.) Folly and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 
The common ſubjects of our ſcribbling tribe. Roſcommon. 
Tarz LRT or Txino'\ULeT. n. /. A goldſmith's tool for 
making rings. ; | | Hind. 
TaisuIA“ Trion. 3. . [tribulation, Fr.] Perſecution ; 
diſtreſs; vexation ; diſturbance of life. | 


Milton. 


Addiſon. 


nent breedeth fear. 
—— The juſt ſhall dwell, 
And after all their tribulations long, 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. 
th becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life 
Try'd in ſharp zribulation, and refin'd | 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not only 
in all time of our tribulation, but in all time of our wealth, 
deliver us. Atterbury, 


TxiBu'naL. 2. [. [iribunal, Latin and French.] 1. The 


ſeat of a judge. 2. A court of juſtice. | 
(T.) F th' market place, on a zribunal ſilver d, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of .gold 
Were publickly enthron'd. 
| He ſees the room | : 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice. come, 
Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, | 
And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller. 
There is a neceſſity of ing at his tribunal, who is infi- 
nitely wiſe and juſt. Serre Coſmol. 
He, who for our fakes ſtood before an earthly tribunal, 
might therefore be conſtituted judge of the whole world. 
55 Nelſon. 


(2.) Summoning arch-angels to proclaim | 
Thy dread tribunal. | Wilton. 
Tx1'punes. n. /. [tribun, Fr. iribunus, Lat.] 1. An officer 


of Rome choſen by the people. 2. The commander of TRIO“ TOMY. 2. /. [Tpxdlopte.] 


a Roman legion. 
(1,) Theſe are the rribunes of the people, 
The tongues o th' common mouth: I do deſpiſe them. 


Trizü vi“ rIAL. T adj. [tribunitivs, Lat.] Suiting a tri- 
Txizuni'Tious. F bune; relating to a tribune 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a r:bunitious man- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ner ; for that is to clamour counſels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceitors, | 
Beneath the kings and rribunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals rettrain. Dryden's Juv. 


Tx1'pBUTARY: adj. [tributaire, Fr. tributarius, Latin.] 1. 
Pay ing tribute as an acknowledgment of ſubmiſſion to a 
maſter. 2. Subject; ſubordinate. 3. Paid in tribute. 


men, ſince, by the preſent 1 the race of 


| ter pay tribute? 
Tribulation being preſent cauſeth ſorrow, and ng 1 


themſelves no good. 


Sbakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Tack. 3. , [trech, Dutch] 


T X 1 
(1. ) Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T* ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 
Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray : | 
Yet oft the Briton kings againſt them ſtrongly ſway'd. Spenſ. 
Whilſt Malvern, king of hills, fair Severn overlooks, 


Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks. Drayton. 
The two great empires of the world I know ; | 

And ſince the earth none larger does afford, 

This Charles is ſome poor tributary lord. Dryden. 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, | 

That ſwell with tributary urns his flood. Pope. 


(2.) Theſe he, to grace his eributary gods, 
By courſe commits to ſeveral government, 
And gives them leave to wear their ſaphire crowns, | 
And wield their little tridents. Milton's Comus. 

| Ofer Judah's king ten thouſand tyrants reign, 

Legions of Juſt, — various powers of ill 35 
Inſult the maſter's tributary will. 

(3-) Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tributary lays. 


| Prior. 
Concanen. 


Txz1'nuTaRyY. 2. . (from tribute] One who pays a 


ſtated ſum in acknowledgment of ſubjection. 55 
All the people therein ſhall be tfributaries unto thee, and ſerve 
thee. - . Deut. xx. 11. 
The Iriſh lords did only promiſe to become tributaries to 
king Henry the ſecond : and fuch as only pay tribute are rot 
properly ſubjects, but ſovereigns. Davies. 


TRIBUTE. . /. [eribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] Pay ment 


made in acknowledgment; ſubjection. 
They 


tribute money ſaid, Doth not your maſ- 
NMatt. xvii. 2s 


that receiv 


— She receives 


As tribute warmth and light. Milton. 
To acknowledge this was all he did exact; 
Small rribure, where the will to pay was act. Dryden. 


Tick. u. /. [I believe this word comes from trait, Fr. 


corrupted by pronunciation.] A ſhort time; an inſtant; 
a ſtroke. 
If they get never ſo great ſpoil at any · time, the ſame they 
waſte in a trice, as naturally delighting in ſpoil, though it do 
[ | Spenſer * 
Juſt in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice | 
His fummons did obey : 
Each ſerving man with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up like our train'd band, 
Preſented, and away. 
He could raiſe ſcruples dark and nice, 
And after folve them in a trice. 
So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, 
I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ftain'd with infamy and vice, | 
.eap from the — in a trice. | Suit. 
It ſeems incredible at firſt, that all the blood in our bodies 
ſhould circulate in a trice, in a very few minutes; but it would 
be more ſurpriſing if we knew the ſhort periods of the great 
circulation of Bentley's Sermons. 


9 uckling. 
Hudibras. 


water, 
A man ſhall make his fortun@in a trice, 
If bleſs'd with pliant, though but ſlender ſenſe, 
Feign'd modeſty, and real impudence. 3 
Diviſion into three 
rts. | 
Some diſturb the order of nature by dichotomies, trickotomies, 
ſevens, twelves : let the ſubject with the deſign you have in 
view determine the number of parts into which you divide it. 
Watts, 
1. A ſly fraud. 2. A dex- 
terous artifice. 3. A vicious practice. 4. A juggle; an 
antick; any thing done to cheat jocoſely, or to divert. 
5. An unexpected effect. 6. A practice; a manner; a 
habit. Not in uſe. 7. A number ot cards laid regularly 
up in play: as, à trick of cards. | 
(.) Sir Thomas Moor faid, that a trict of law had no leſs 
power than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or caſt them 


down. Raleigh, 
90 


1 1 


A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, 


to try if he 
could put a trick upon Apollo. 


L* Eftrange. 


Such a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in my friendſhip, and Tr1'cxer. n. /. 


T betray him: he comes to me for counſel, and I ſhew him a 
trick. | South. 


He ſwore by Stix, 
Whate'er ſhe would defire, to grant; 
But wiſe Ardelia knew his tricks. 


(2.) Gather the loweſt and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a trick for to double thy crop. 
And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate, 
On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate, 
(3.) Suſpicion ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes : 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 
Who ne'er fo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. | Shakeſp. 
I entertain you with ſomewhat more worthy than the ftale 
exploded trick of fulſome panegyricks. Dryden. 
Some friends to vice pretend, 
That the rricis of youth too roughly blame. 
(4.) A rev'rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and fix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's ericks. 
(5.) So felleſt foes who broke their ſleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, | 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends. 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Tuſſer. 
Pope. 


Prior. 


(6.) I ſpoke it but according to the trick: if you'll hang me, 
you may. | | _ Shakeſp. 
The trici of that voice I well remember. Sbaleſp. 


| Behold, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father ; eye, noſe, lip, | 

The trick of 's frown, his forehead. Shakeſd. Winter's Tale, 
To TRICEk. v. a. [from the noun ; tricker, French.] 1. To 
cheat ; to impoſe on ; to deftaud. 2. To dreſs ; to de- 
corate; to adorn ; properly to knot. [zrica, in low Latin, 
ſignifies a knot of hair; treccia, Italian: hence trace. Matt. 
Weſtmonaſterienſss ſays of Godiva of Coventry, that ſhe 


rode tricas capitis & crines diſſolvens.] 3. To perform 


with a light touch; though it may here mean to dreſs. 


(1.) It is impoſſible that the whole world ſhould thus con- 
ſpire to cheat themſelves, to put a deluſion on mankind, and 
trick themſelves into belief. Stephens's Sermons, 


(2.) And trick them up in knotted.curls anew. Drayton. 
They turned the impoſture _ the king, and gave out, that 
to defeat the true inheritor he had tricted up a boy in the like- 
neſs of Edward Plantagenet. Bacon Henry VII. 
— Horribly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak'd and impaſted with the parching fires. 
This pillar is but a medley, or a maſs of all the precedent 
ernaments, making a new kind by ſtealth; and though the 
moſt richly tricked, yet the pooreſt in this, that he is a borrower 
\of all his beauty. | VPotton's Architect. 
Their heads are fricit with taſſels and fl Sandys. 
Woeful ſhepherds, 12 no more, 
For Lycidas, your ſorrow, is not dead: 
Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat'ry floor ; 
So ſinks the Day-ftar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, A 
And tricks his beams, and with new-ſpangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky. 
Not tricfd and frounc'd as ſhe was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt. | Milton. 
A daw that had a mind to be ſparkiſh, zricked himſelf up 
with all the gay feathers he could muſter. L" Eftrange. 
Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 
That tricks and dreſſes up the gawdy dream. den. 


ſpring 
W 


r 
Thus they jog on, ſill vicking, never thriy 


And murd'ring plays, which ftill they call ——— Dryden. 
[This is often written trigger; I know 


not which is right.] The catch which being pulled dif- 
engages the cock of the gun, that it may give Fe. 

Pullin aſide the richer we obſerved, that the force of the 
f the lock was not ſenſibly abated by the abſence of the 


Boyle. 
. As a gooſe * 
In death contracts his talons cloſe; 
So did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricker of his piſtol draw. Hudibras. 
Trx1'cxinG. . /. from trick.] Dreſs ; ornament. 
for our fairies. Shakeſp. 


Txi'cxIsH. adj. [from trick 


Dryden. To Tr1'CxLE, v. n. 


T x1ico'zporAL. 
bodies. 
Tribe. adj. [among hunters; 


Milton. Tari'dexnT. 2. /. [trident, Fr. tridens, Latin.] A 


People laviſh it profuſely in tr:cking up their children i? fine 
cloaths, and yet ſtarve their minds. 
(3.) Come, the colours and the ground 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air, 
Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch e'er ſhe change the Cynthia of this minute, 


To Trick. v. n. To live by fraud. = 


Locke. 
prepare : 


| Pope. 


Trxi/penT. adi. Having three teeth. 
Trr'oinG. . . [cpivSinga, Saxon; rather 


preſſions of the heat. 


Get us properties and rricti 
: T Knavyhly artful ; fraudu- 
lently cunning ; miſchievouſly ſubtle. 

All he fays is in a looſe, ſlippery, and trictiſd way of rea- 
ſoning. | Pope. 
[Of this word I find no etymology 
that ſeems well authoriſed or probable.] To fall in 
drops; to rill in a ſlender ſtream. | 

- He, prick'd with pride, 


Forth ſpurred : adown his courſer's ſide | 
The red blood trickling, ftain'd the way. Spenſer, 
Faſt beſide there trickled ſoftly down . 
A gentle ftream, whoſe murm ring wave did play 
ongſt the puny ſtones, and made a found | | 
Ta lull him ſoft aſleep that by it oy. Spenſer. 
Some noiſes help ſleep; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling of water, as moving in the ſpirits a gentle attention, 
which ſtilleth the dſcurſive motion. Bacon. 
He wakened by the trickling of his blood. Wiſeman. 
Beneath his ear the faſt' ned arrow ſtood, | 
And from the wound appear'd the tricking blood. Dryden. 
He lay ftretch'd along, his eyes fixt upward, | 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down, and triciled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 


The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 
materials above-mentioned, trickied away under the firſt im- 
. Addiſon's Free bolder. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly ftands, - 


Tuning his voice and balancing his hands : 
How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue 


How ſweet the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung. 
They empty heads conſole with empty found. 

No more, ! the voice of fame they hear, 

The balm of dulneſs triciling in their ear. Pope's Dunciad. 


Pofe. 


Tx1'cxsy. adj. [from trict.] Pretty. This is a word of 
Shakeſp. 


endearment, Obſolete. | | 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of words ; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a rriciſy word 
Defy the matter. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
All this ſervice have I done ſince I went. | 
— My trickſy ſpirit ! Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
adj. [tricorpus, Latin.-] Having three 
tride, French] Short and 
| Bailey. 
three 


ready. | 
forked ſceptre of Neptune. 
His nature is too noble for the world : * 
He would not flatter Neptune for his rrident. Shakeſpeare. 
Can'ft thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the quick? 
Or in his ſkull thy barbed trident flick ? Sandys on Fob. 
He lets them wear their ſaphire crowns, ay 
Milton, 


And wield their little tridents. | ">; 
Several find a myitery in every tooth of Neptune's trident. 
| Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


; trithing.] The 
third part of a county or ſhire. This diviſion is only uſed 
in Yorkſhire, where it is corrupted into riding. 


T R 1- 


Txrpvan. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 1. Laſting FEI. 
days. 2. Happening every third day. 8 


ing three years. 2. Happening every third year. 
1.1 the bill for — as, 4 King Char. 
ard the Third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
ſhort time of his #riennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beſt lawgivers. Howel”s England's Tears. 
Taz A. 3. /. [from ty.] 1. One who tries experimen- 
tally. 2. One who examines 

| who brings to the teſt. 

(1 J. ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glaſs veſſel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and near a third. Boyle. 

2.) Courts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts of 
ament, and whether my are truly pleaded or not; and 
therefore are the triers of them. 

There ſhould be certain triers or examiners 
the ſtate to inſpect the genius of every particular 

1059 8 1 | 

o ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 

That common chances common obs roar bear. Shakeſp. 

To Txr'rarLow. v. a. [tres, Latin, and pealza, Saxon, 
w.] To plow land the third time before ſow- 


appointed by 
boy. Sper. 


| * $959 | | Bailey. 
| ng of Auguſt is the time of trifallowing, or laſt 
plowing, before they ſow their wheat. | Mortimer 


ö ng 2 
Tar'r1D. adj. [among botanitts.] Cut or divided into 


three parts. a: Bailey. 
TairisrurAxv. adj. [tres and Aula, Latin-] Having 


„ trifftulary bill or crany 
es whoſe trifif or we 
have behel . 5 „ — Pulgar Errours. 
To TRIPLE. v. n. [tryfelen, Dutch.] 1. To act or talk 
without weight or dignity; to act with levity; to talk 
with folly. 2. To mock ; to play the fool. 3. To in- 
dulge light amuſement ; as, he triſſed all his time. 4. 
To be of no importance. 

(1.) When they ſaw that we ought to 2 

ceremonies as are unprofitable, or elſe might have other more 
profitable in their „they trifle and they beat the air about 
nothing which toucheth us, unleſs they mean that we ought 
10 abrogate all popiſh ceremonies. Hooker, 


(2.) ———  — Do not believe, 
That, from the ſenſe 


of all civility, | 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Whatever raiſes a levity of mind, a tr:fling 
ders the ſoul incapable of ſeeing, apprehending, an 
the doctrines of piety. 
(A.) Tis hard for 
driven to law. | | 
To Tri'rLE. v. a. To make of no importance. 
uſe- 


reliſhing 
Law, 
every trifling debt of two ſhillings to be 
- Spenſer. 


'Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen | 
Hours dreadful and things ſtrange ; but this fore night 
Hath 7rifled former ings. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
TRI LE. =. . [from the verb.] A thing of no moment. 
The inftruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 
Win us with honeſt zr:fles, to betray us | | 
In deep conſequence. | | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 5 
Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dowſabell, 
With ſuch poor triſſes playing: | | 
Others the like have labour'd at, 55 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 
And many of they know not what, | | 
But that they muſt be ſaying. Drayton's Nimphid. 
IT be infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is neglected, to ſatisfy 
the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of our defires purſuing rifles. Lacke. 


judicially. 3. Teſt; one 


Hale. 


ſuch popiſh 


ſpirit ren- 


Not in 


- 


T RI 


| Brunetta's wiſe in actions great, and rare, 
But ſcorns on rriſſes to beſtow her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 
N the 4 on is _— her aim. 
ink nought a rifle, though it finall a ; 
Small Gnds the mountain, — bs year ; 
And zrifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die, before you truly live. Young. 
TAI TIER. x. f. [trifelaar, Dutch.] One who acts with 
levity ; one that talks with folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer were 
the more triflers, whereof the one would make a perſonage by 
geometrical proportions, the other by taking the beſt parts out 
of divers faces to make one excellent. a 

Shall I, who can enchant the boiſt'rous deep, 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move, 

Shall I be baffled by this trifler, love. Granville. 

As much as ſyſtematical learning is decried by ſome vain 

triſlers of the age, it is the — way to furniſh the mind 


with knowledge. Watts. 
3 not even in trifles can excel; 
"Tis ſolid bodies only poliſh well. Young. 


Tal LIN SG. adj. [from trifle.] Wanting worth; unimpor- 
tant ; wanting weight. 

To a foul ſupported with an aſſurance of the divine favour, 
the honours or affliftions of this life will be equally triſing 
and contemptible. Rogers's Sermons, 

Tar'rLinGLY. adv. [from zrifling.] Without weight; 
without dignity ; without importance. 

Thoſe who are carried away with the ſpontaneous current of 
their own thoughts, muſt never humour their minds in being 
thus triſlingiy buſy. Locke, 

Tarr O'LIATE. adj. [tres and folium, Lat.] Having three 
leaves. | 
Trifoliate cytiſus reſtrained its boughs 
For humble ſheep to crop, and goats to brouze. Harte. 
Tarox. adj. [triformis, Lat.] Having a triple ſhape. 
The moon her monthly round DO | 

Stall ending, ftill renewing through mid heav'n, 

With borrow'd light her countenance rriform - 

Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten th' earth. Milton. 

Tari'ccer. 2. . [derived by Junius from trigae, Fr. 
from intricare, Lat. See Tick ER. ] 1. A catch to 
hold the wheel on ſteep ground. 2. The catch that be- 
ing pulled looſes the cock of the gun. 

( 2.) The pulling the trigger of the gun with which the 
murder is committed, has no natural connection with thoſe 
ideas that make up the complex one, murder. Locle. 

Tals iv rATs. =. . [from triginta, Latin, thirty.] Trent- 

als or trigintals were a number of maſſes to the tale 
of thirty, inſtituted by St. Gregory. Aylife. 

Trx1'cLypH. . ,. [In architecture.] A member of the 
frize of the Dorick order ſet directly over every pillar, 
and in certain ſpaces in the intercolumniations. Harris. 

The Dorick order has now and then a ſober garniſhment of 
lions heads in the cornice, and of triglypbs and metopes always 
in the frize. Wotton. 

TxrGon, =. J. [tfiywrr.] A triangle. A term in aſtro, 
logy- | | 

e ordinary height of a man ninety-ſix digits, the ancient 

Egyptians eſtimated to be equal to that myſtical cubit among. 

them ſtiled paſſus Ibidis, or the trigon that the Ibus makes at 
every ſtep, conſiſting of three latera, each rhirty-two digits. 

\ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Txico'nar. adj. [from trigon.] Triangular; having 

three corners. : ; 

A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous ?77g0n4.' pointed 

ſhoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide uf a per- 
pendicular fiſſure of a ſtratum of free ſtone, Woodward. 


* 


TRIGONO'METRY. [ry and peilgoy. ] Trigonometry is 
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the art of meaſuring triangles, or of calculating the 
ſides cf any triangle ſought, and this is plain or ſpheri- 
cal. | | | Harris. 

On a diſcovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry, and conſe- 

quently all navigation, is founded, Guardian, 
TrIGONOME'TRICAL. adj. [from trigonometry.] Pertain- 
ing to trigonometry. | 
TRILXTERAL. adj. [trilateral, French; tres and latus, 
Latin.] Having three ſides. | 
TaiLIL. n. /. [trills, Italian.] Quaver ; tremulouſneſs of 
muſick. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon. 
To TRiLL. v. a. [from the noun.) To utter quavering. 
Through the ſoft filence of the liſtening night 
The ſober- ſuĩted ſongſtreſs rrills her lay. Thomſon. 
To TxiLi. v. n. 1. To trickle; to fall in drops or 
ſlender ſtreams. 2. To play in tremulous vibrations of 
found. 
(1.) Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonſtra- 
tion of grief ? — 
Aye, ſhe took em; read em in my preſence ; 
And now and then an ample tear trill d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) Am I call'd upon the grave debate, 
To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dryden. 
Tx1'LLIoNn. n. „ [A word invented by Lacke.] A mil- 
lion of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
by a million. 
TRAILVUIuIN AR. 
TxiLu'MiNOUs. 
TIN. adj. | 
ſmug ; drefſed up. It is uſed with flight contempt. 
one paine in cottage doth take, | 
When tother trim bowers do make. Tuffer's Huſbandry. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes | 
Wich your derifion. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
The Dorick order has, in compariſon of thoſe that follow, 

a more maſculine aſpect, and little trimmer than the Tuſcan 

that went before, ſave a ſober garniſhment now and then of 

lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and metopes always 

in the frize. | Ee Waotton's Arc bitect. 

Doſt thou not bluſh to live fo like a beaſt, | 

So trim, fo diſſolute, ſo looſely dreſt. Dryden's Perfius. 

To Trim. v. a. [tnimman, Saxon, 10 build.) 1. To fit 

out. 2. To dreſs; to decorate. 3. To ſhave; to 

clip. 4. To make neat; to adjuſt. 5. To balance a 
veſſel. 6. It has often ap emphatically. 

(1.) Malicius cenfurers ever, 

As rav nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow | | 
That is new trimm'd. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(2.) Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in Julia's gown. Shakeſpeare. 
Pennyroyal and orpin they ale in the country to trim their 
houſes, binding it with a lath againſt a wall. Bacon. 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal gentlewomen, 


| adj, [triluminaris, Latin -] Having 
three lights. Di&. 


w 


to dreſs and 2r:m her, picture and ſculpture.  Witton. 
The victim ox that was for altars preſt, 
Trimm'd with white ribbons and with garlands dreſt, | 
Sunk of himſelf. Dryden's Georg. 


(3.) Mephiboſheth had neither dreſſed his feet, nor trimmed 
his beard. 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings like a beaxd, Brown. 

The barber may rim: religion as he pleaſes. Homwel. 
Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches. Mortimer. 
(4.) I found her erimming up the diadem 
On her dead miſtreſs.  Shakeſd. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Go, firrah, to my cell, as you look 
have my pardon, trim it Ye Shakeſp. 


exnymme d, Saxon, completed.] Nice; 


T R I 
Yet are the men more looſe than they! 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and-trimm'sd, 
More fleek, more ſoft, and ſlacker limb'd. Ben. Johnſon. 
To blaſt the living, gave the dead their due, | 
And wreaths, herſelf had tainted, trimm'd anew. Tickel. 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they ſay they 
trim in a piece. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Each mule in Leo's golden days | 
Starts from her trance, and rims her wither'd bays. Pope. 
O'er globes, and ſceptres, now, on thrones it Gentle, 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells. Young, 
(5-) Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. Spefator, 
(6.) He gave you all the duties of a man, _ 
Trimm'd up your praiſes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your F oma x like chronicle, 
To Trim. v. 2. To balance 
parties. 
If ſuch by trimming and time - ſerving, which are but two 
words for the ſame thing, betray the church by nauſeating her 
pious orders, this will produce confuſion. South. 
For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while all 
beſides their will ſerves the faction; what is this but a groſs, 
fulſome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trimming it 
between God and the devil. South, 


He who would hear what ev'ry fool cou'd ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time a 


Tarn. u. . Dreſs; 
of flight contempt. | 
They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 
And to the five-ey'd maid of ſmoaky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 
— Forget 
Vour labourſome and * trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The ly London in her gallant *rim, 
The phoenix daughter of the vanquiſh'd old, 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, 
And on her ſhadow rides in floating gold. 


Tarxi'mLy. adv. [from trim.] Nicely ; neatly. 
— —- Her yellow golden hair | 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought. Spenſer. 
The mother, if of the houſhold of our lady, will have her 
ſon cunning and bold, in making him to live rrimiy. Aſcham. 
Trr'mmer. #. ,. [from trim. ] 1. One who changes ſides 
to balance parties; a turncoat. 2. A piece of wood 
inſerted. — 
(r.) The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mer- 


ey: No, ſays the weazel, no mercy to a mouſe : Well, ſays 
tother, but you may ſee by my wings that I am a bird; and 


Shakeſp, 
; to fluctuate between two 


. Dryden. 
geer ; ornaments, It is now a word 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden 


ſo the bat ſcaped in both by playin trimmer. T' Eftr. 
To confound his hated = | wm 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swife. 


2.) Before th the frame of nd-plates, they 
| 2" fit in the Pn Ba the girders, 1 55 joiſts — 
the trimmers for the ſtair- caſe. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
Trx1'MMiNG. 2. . [from trim.] Ornamental appendages 
93 3 : PRE 1 
| ent without vivaci imagination is too , and 
like 5dreſs without e and the laſt without the Fri is 
too gay, and but all trimming. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
Tarunzss. . / [from trim.] Neatneſs, petty elegance 
of dreſs. 55 
TxinaL. adj. [trinus, Latin.] Threefold. 
Like many an angel's voice, 
Singing before th* eternal majeſty, 
In . ©. trinal e on high. 
That far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'ns high council table 


Spenſers 


Milton. 


— 
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Tams. . , [trine, Fr. trinus, Latin.) An aſpect of 
planets placed in three angles of a trigon, in which 
they are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to be eminently be- 


| nign. 
— — To th other five, 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 


Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Par. Loft. | 


Now frequent trines the ier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove from a — freed, 
Thol: weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will x OR, the new-laid works ſucceed. Dryden. 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle; now ſince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where er they meet in angles thoſe are trines. Creech. 


To Tring. v. 4. [from the noun.] To put in a trine aſ- 


This advantage from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 
By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join'd. Dryden. 
TRINITY. =. ſ. ferinitas, Lat. erinit, Fr.] The in- 
comprehenfible union of the three perſons in the Gad- 
Touching the picture of the trinity, I hold it blaſphemous 
and 2 8 Peacham. 
In my whole eſſay there is not any thing like an objection 
againſt the ei ity. | Locke. 
Tai'nxetr. u. . [This Skinner derives ſomewhat harſhly 
from tringuet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. 4 topſail. I rather 
imagine it corrupted from 7richet, ſome pany finery or 
decoration.} 1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs ; ſuperfluities 
of decoration. 2. Things of no great value; tackle ; 
tools. | 
.) Beauty and uſe can fo well agree together, that of all 
* trinkets where with they are — there is not one but 


ſerves to ſome neceſſary purpoſe. ___ Siqney. 
They throng who ſhould buy firſt, as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Let her have but three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the ſawcy ſteward ſay, 8 
Pack up with all your 7rinkets and away. Dryden Juv. 
She was not hung about with toys and zrinkets, tweezer- 
caſes, pocket-glaſſes. Es RE  Arbuthnot. 
How Johnny wheedl'd, threat'n'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phyllis all her friatets pawn'd, Swift. 
(2.) What hufbandlie huſbands except they be fooles, 
But handſom have ſtorehouſe for trinkets and tooles. T. 
Go with all your ſervants and trizkers about you. L'Eſir. 
Txto'BoLaR. adj. [triobolaris, Lat.] Vile; mean; worth- 
leſs. | 
Turn your libel into verſe, and then it may paſs current 
amongſt the balladmongers for a triobolar ballad. Cheynel. 
Ta T rip. v. a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 1. To ſup- 
plant; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground by 
2 ſudden motion. 2. To ſtrike from under the body. 
3. To catch; to detect. 


(1.) | He conjunct | 
Tripp'd me behind. | Shakeſp. 
— — Be you contented, | 

To have a fon ſet your decrees at naught, 

To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon. Shakefp. 
(2.) I tript up thy heels and beat the. Shakefp. 
The words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels of his 
eauſe; I had once reſolved. To reſolve preſuppoſeth delibe- 
ration, but what deliberation can there be of that which is in- 
evitably determined by cauſes without ourſelves. Bramball. 

| 3. | — "Theſe women | 

Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 

Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd, Shake fp. Cymbeline, 


T K 1 
To Txte. wv. u. 1. To fall by loſing the hold of the fert. 


2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 3 To ſtumble; 


to titubate. 4. To run lightly. 5. To take a ſhort 
voyage. 

(2.) Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his adver- 
faries, if any where they chance to tr}, preſſeth him as there- 


by making all forts of men God's enemies. Hooker. 


Virgil is fo exact in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worſe: he pretends ſometimes to ei, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when molt ſecure, Dryden. 

Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſecure a reten- 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot certainly 
know where it will trip and fail thein. South, 

Will ſhines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a ſeeming one: our club has eaught tim r ing, at 
which times they never ſpare him. Addifin,. & ctator. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would expoſe my 
ignorance, if they caught me frij ping in a matter of { great 
moment. A.ldilon, Spectator. 

(3-) I may have the idea of a man's drinking till his tongue 
trips, yet not know that it is called drunkenneſs. Locke. 

4. In ſilence ſad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade. Shakeſp. 
The old faying is, the third pays for all ; the triplex, tir, 
is a * trip ing meaſure. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
| e throws his arm, and with a long-drawn daih 
Blends all together; then diſtinctly rie 
From this to that; then quick returning ſkips 
And ſnatches this again, and pauſes there. 
On old Lycæus or Cyllene hoar, 
Triþ no more in twilight ranks, 
Though Erymanth your loſs deplore, 
A better ſoil ſhall give yon thanks. Milton's Arcades. 
She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light 
They had not time to take a ſteady fohe. Dryden. 
Stay, nymph, he cry'd, I follow not a foe; | | 
Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryden. 
Well thou doſt to hide from common ſight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 


Craſtaau. 


Tripping from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryden. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip * the victor's chariot. Addiſon. 


The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in ſculp- 
ture and painting, ſeem to have gathered the wind when the 
perſon is in a poſture of tripping forward. Addiſon. 
In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes, 

The ladies trip in petticoats. . Prior. 

They gave me inſtructions how to ſlide down and zr:i up. 
the ſteepeſt ſlopes. Pope. 

Fair. =» /. [from the verb.] 1. A ſtroke or catch by 
which the wreſtler ſupplants his antagoniſt. 2. A ſt um- 


ble by which the foothold is loſt. 3. A failure; a miſ- 


take. 4. A ſhort voyage or journey. 
(1.) O thou diſſembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzel on thy caſe ? | 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? Shaleſß. 
He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. D ydens Georg. 
It was a noble time when trips and. Corniſh hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addiſon on Medals. 
(3-) He ſaw his way, but in fo ſwift a pace, | 
To chuſe the ground might be to loſe the race: 
They then, who of each trip th' advantage take, 


Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to make. Dry. 


Each ſeeming tr, and each digreſſive ſtart, 
Diſplays their caſe the more, and deep-plann'd art. Herze. 
(4-) I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. 
TAT AR TITER. adj. tripartite, Fr. trijartitus, Latin.] 
Divided into three parts; having three correſpondent co- 
pies ; relating to three parties. 


Our indentures #rifartite are drawn, —Shakeſ), Hen. IV. 


Pope. | 
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Tai E. 3. / [tripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and Spaniſh.] 1. 
The inteſtines; the guts. 2. It is uſed in ludicrous lan- 
guage for the huinan belly. . 

( 1.) How ſay you to a fat tripe finely broil'd? 
—i [ like it well. Shakeſpeare. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. King. 
TIE DAL. adj. [tres and pes, Lat.] Having three feet. 


Triye'taLous. adj. [tres and wirano] Having a flow-. 


er conſiſting of three leaves. 
Trx1'pHTHONG. n. tripbibongue, French; Tp; and 
con. A coalition of three vowels to form one ſound : 
as, eau; qe. | | 
Tre. adj. [tiriple, Fr. triplex, triplus, Lat.] 1. 
Threefold ; conſiſting of three conjoined. 2. Treble; 
three times repeated. | | 
fn.) — See in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
— — O night and ſhades, | 
How are ye join'd with hell in rriple knot, 
Againſt th' unarm'd weakneſs of one virgin, 
Alone and helpleſs ! 
Thrice happy pair! ſo near ally'd 
In royal blood and virtue too: 
Now love has you together ty'd, 
May none this fritle knot undo. 
By thy triple ſhape as thou art ſeen 


Milton. 


Waller. 


In heav'n, earth, hell, grant this. Dryden. 
Strong Alcides, after he had flain | 

The trißle Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 

His captive herds. Dryden's Æneid. 
Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; | 

Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Swift. 


(2.) We have taken this as a moderate meaſure betwixt the 
higheſt and loweſt; but if we had taken only a triple propor- 
tion, it would have been ſufficient. | Burnet. 

If then the atheiſt can have no imagination of more ſenſes 


than five, why doth he ſuppoſe that a body is capable of more? 


If we had double or triple as many, there might be the ſame 
ſuſpicion for a greater number without end. Bentley. 


To TRIPLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To treble ; 
to make thrice as much, or as many. 2. To make 
| threefold. 

(1.) To what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when nature hath 
more to declare than groans and ftrong cries; more than 
ſtreams of bloody ſweat; more than his doubled and tripled 
prayers can expreſs. | | Hooker. 

If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in no long ſpace 
of time his limited quantity would be trifled upon us. Swift. 

_ (z.) Time, action, place, are fo preſerv'd by thee, 

That e'en Corneille might with envy ſee | 

Th' alliance of his rripled unity. Dryden. 


Teir'pier. a. ſ. [from zriple.] 1. Three of a kind. 2. 
Three verſes rhyming together: as, 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding , = 
The long majeftick march and energy divine. 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, | 
Warm with new fires, and pleas'd with new command. 
Prior. 


Pape. | 


(1.) There fits C--nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, 

How they ſwagger from their garriſon ; 
Such a triplet could you tell | 

W here to find on this fide hell. Savift. 

(2.) I frequently make uſe of ni let rhymes, becauſe they 
bound the ſenſe, making the laſt verſe of the /i let a pindar- 
ick. ryden. 

Tri/pLICaTE. adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice as 

much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other; which ought to be diſtinguith'd from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a dupli- 
cate or tip icate proportion one to another. Grew, 


. 


TxrxIpLica'/rTION. . , [from triplicate.] The act of 
trebling or adding three together. 
in the heavenly globe 


Since the margin of the viſible horizon 
is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one hundred 
and twenty miles diameter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the azi- 
muths, or verticle circles, by triplication of the ſame diameter 
of one hundred and twenty. Glanville. 
TxirLIcirv. =. /. [triplicits, Fr. from triplex, Latin.] 

Trebleneſs ; ſtate of being threefold. 
It was a dangerous rriplicity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the diſcontents of ſubjects, and the title 
of a pretender to meet. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Affect not duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain number 

of parts in your diviſion of things. Watts's Logick. 
TxI P MADAM. 2. /. An herb. 

Tripmadam is uſed in ſalads. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Tx1'eop. . . [tripus, Latin.] A ſeat with three feet, 
ſuch as that from which the priefteſs of Apollo delivered 
oracles. 

Two tripods caſt in antick mould, 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden's Zn. 

Tailor v. 3. /. [I ſuppoſe from the place whence it is 
brought.] A ſharp cutting ſand. 

In poliſhing glaſs with putty, or tripoly, it is not to be ima- 
gined that thoſe ſubſtances can by grating and fretting the 


glaſs bring all its leaſt particles to an accurate poliſh. 
'Txr'/eos. 3. . A tripod. See TrIpoD. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo ; 
Here he ſpeaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle. Ben. Johnſon. 
» Craz'd fool, who would'ſt be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the tripos, and ſpeak plain. Dryden. 
TRIER. 2. [from trip.] One who trips. 
TI TIN G. adj. [from trip.] Quick ; nimble. 
The clear ſun of the freſh wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhrink 
From ſtanding lake, to tripping ebb ; that ſtole | 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Tar'exinG. =. / [from zrip.] Light dance. 
Back, ſhepherds, back, enough your play, 
Here be without duck or nod, | 
Other rriptings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes. | Milton. 
Txz1'proTE. n. ſ. [triptoton, Latin.] Triptote is a noun 
uſed but in three caſes. Clarke, 
Txievu'piary. adj, [tripudium, Lat.] Performed by 
dancing. - | 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs when he con- 
tinued the tripudiary augurations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
T x1puDla'TION. 2. J [tripudium, Lat.] AR of dancing. 
Tr1r'epincLy. adv. [from tripping.] With agility ; with 
ſwift motion. | 
This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it trifpingly. __ Shakeſjeare. 
Speak the ſpeech tripf1ngly on the tongue: but if you mouth 
it as many of our players do, I had as lieve the town-crier 
had ſpoke my lines.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
TRIRE“ME. . g. {[triremis, Lat.] A galley with three 
benches of oars on a fide. 
TRISsE“CTIOR. 2. . [tres and ſectia, Lat.] Diviſion into 
three equal parts: the triſection of an angle is one of 
the deſiderata of geometry. 
TRI“sT FUL. adj. [triflis, Latin-] Sad; melancholy ; 
gloomy ; forrowful. A bad ward. 


— Heav'n's face doth glow 


With trifful viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, 
I thought ſick at the act. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Te1sv'Lic. 2. / [triſulcus, Lat.] A thing of three points. 
Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's rriſulc, to burn, 
diſcuſs, ard terebrate. Erown's Vulgar Errours, 
TaxisyLLa'nicart. adj. [treſ;llaule, Fr. from trifyll bie.] 
Conſiſting of three ſyllables. _ | 
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TRISY'LLABLE. 3. /. [rrifllate, Latin.] A word con- 
ſiting of three ſyllables. 


TRITE. adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn out; ſtale; com- 


mon ; not new. | 

Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we reflect how uncertain our time is: this may be thought fo 
trite and obvious a reflection, that none can want to be reminded 
of it.  Rogers's Sermons, 

She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, 

In phraſes batter'd, ſtale, and trite, 

Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 
Tal“ EN ESS. =. . [from trite.] Staleneſs; commonneſs. 
Tairnz'isu. 2. . [tritbeiſme, Fr. r and Ji8;.] The 
opinion which holds three diſtinct gods. | 
Tax1i'TuRABLE. adj. [triturable, French; from triturate.] 

Poſſible to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only triturable and reducible to powder by contri- 
tion, but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. Brown. 
TritTURA'TION. n. . [trituration, French; trituro, Lat.] 

Reduction of any ſubſtances to powder upon a ſtone with 

a muller, as colours are ground : 1t 1s alfo called leviga- 

tion. ; 

He affirmeth, that a pumice ſtone powdered is lighter than 
one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in rrituration. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ta1i'ver. =. /. [See Txevet.] Any thing ſupported by 
three feet. 
The beſt at horſe-race he ordain'd a lady for his prize, 
Generally praiſeful ; fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 
wiferies, 
Of all kind fitting; and withal a rriwvet, that enclos'd 
Twenty-two meaſures. 
The trivet table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, | 
Who thrufts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. Dryden, 


Tx1l'viat. adj. [trivial, Fr. trivialis, Latin.] 1. Vile; 


worthleſs ; vulgar ; ſuch as may be picked up in the 


highway. 2. Light; trifling ; unimportant ; inconſider- 
able. This uſe is more frequent, though leſs juſt. 
(1.) Be ſubjects great, and worth a poet's voice, 


For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice. Roſcommon. 
(2.) This argues conſcience in your grace, 

But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, 

All circumſtances well confidered. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


This way of meaſuring felicities was ſo natural to him, 
that it wauld occur even in the moſt trivial inſtances. Fell. 
See yon mad fools, who, for ſome trivial right, 
For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Dryden. 
Were they only ſome flight and trivial indiſcretions, to 
which the example of the world expoſed us, it might perhaps 
not much concern our religion. Rogers. 
In ev'ry work re the writer's end; | 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, | | 
Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 
p he ancient poets are like many modern ladies: let an action 
be never ſo trivial in itſelf, they always make it appear of the 


utmoſt importance. | Pofe. 


Txz1'vialLy. adv. [from trivial.] 1. Commonly ; vul- 
garly. 2. Lightly ; inconſiderably. ; 
(1.) Money is not the ſinews of war, as is trivially ſaid, 

where the ſinews of mens arms, in effeminate people, 2 

acon, 

Tx1'vialness. n. /. [from trivial.] 1. Commonneſs; 
vulgarity. 2. Lightneſs; unimportance. 

TRIUMPH. . /. [eriumpbus, Latin; triompbe, French. ] 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 
2. State of being victorious. 3. Victory; conqueſt. 4. 
Joy for ſucceſs. 5. A conquering card now called trump. 
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Chaf man's Iliad. 
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And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king. Shakeſj eart. 


In ancient times the triumphs of the generals from victory, 
and the great donatives upon diſbanding the armies, were things 


able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon. 
(2.) Sublime with expectation when to ſee 
In triumph ſuing forth their glorious chief. Milton. 


— — Hercules from Spain, 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon lain. Dryden's Æneid. 
(3.) Eros has 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. Shakeſp., Ant, and Cleopatra. 


Each order bright 
_ triumph, and him fung victorious king. Milton. 
It fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, 
The vain coquets the trifling friumtbs boaſt. Logie. 


(4.) Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Milton. 


To Trar/umpn. v. 2. [iriumpho, Latin; triompher, French. 


This word is always accented in proſe on the firſt ſyllable, 
but in poetry ſometimes on the laſt.] 1. To celebrate a 
victory with pomp ; to rejoice for victory. 2. To obtain 
victory. 3. To inſult ayes an advantage gained. 

(1.) The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of 


the hypocrite 1s but for a moment. Fob, xx. 5. 
Your victory, alas! begets my fears? 
Can you not then triumph without my tears? Dryden. 


(2.) This gu commander ſought many times to perſuade 
Solyman to forbear to uſe his forces any farther againſt the 
Chriſtians, over whom he had ſufficiently triumphed, and turn 
them upon the Perſians. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Then all this earthy groſfneſs quit, 
Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever fit, 


Triumpbing over death, and chance, and time. Milton. 
There fix thy faith and triumph o'er the world; 
For who can help, or who can fave beſides ? Rocue. 


While blooming youth and gay delight 

Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 

To triumph o' er this deſtin'd breaſt. Prior. 
(3.) How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex 


To triumpb, like an Amazonian trull ! Shakeſteare. 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, 
That trim? h thus upon my miſery. Shakeſpeare. 
Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in th' exceſs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds. Milton. 


Taiu'ur RA. adj. [triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 


triumph.) Uſed in celebrating victory. 


He left only triumfhal garments to the general. Bacon. 
Ye ſo near heav'n's door, | 
Triumphal with triumt bal act have met. Milton. 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. | Pope, 


Left we ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake ; 
Or think it ſeated in a ſcar, CY 
Or on a proud tr iumphal car. Swiſt. 
TxrivU'/MPHAL. 2. f. [triumphalia, Latin; triumphal orna- 
ments.] A token of victory. Not in uſe. 
He to his crew that fat conſulting brought 
Joyleſs triumphals of his hop'd ſucceſs. Mil!/on, 
TriU/MPHANT. adj. [triumphans, Latin; triumphant, Fr.] 
1. Celebrating a victory. 2. Rejoicing as for victory. 3. 
ViRtorious ;-graced with conqueſt. 
(1.) Captives bound to a #riumphant car. Shakeſj eare. 
It was drawn as a triumfhant chariot, which at the ſame 
time both follows and triumphs. South's Sermons. 
(2.) Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, 
I would be fo triumphant as I am? 
| Off with the traitor's head ; 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 


Sbaleſp. Rich. HI. 
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(3.) As in the militant church men are excommunicate, not TROCHTLIckS. . ſ. [rgoxiaer, Tpoaxo, & wheel.] The 


ſo much for their offence, as for their obſtinacy ; ſo ſhall it be 
in the church rriumphant: the kingdom of heaven ſhall be bar- 


red againſt men, not ſo much for their ſin committed, as for 


their lying therein without repentance. Perkins. 
He ſpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to paſs triumphant, and give laws. Milton. 
Athena, war's triumf hant ane? 
The happy ſon will, as the father, aid. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Txiu'MenanTLY. adv. [from triumphant.) 1. In a tri- 
umphant manner in token of victory; joyfully as for 
victory. 2. Victoriouſſy; with ſucceſs. 3. With inſo- 
tent exultation. 

(1.) Victory with little loſs doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 

Who are at hand rium hantly diſplay'd. 
Herſelf in perſon went to ſeek the tacred croſs, 

Whereon our Saviour dy'd ; which found, as it was ſought, 

From Salem unto Rome triumfhantly ſhe brought. Drayton. 
Through armed ranks triumphantly ſhe drives, 

Ard with one glance commands ten thouſand lives. 

Granville. 

(2.) Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ſtreet; or elſe 

Triumfhantly tread on thy country's ruin, | 

And bear the palm. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 

(3.) A mighty governing lye goes round the world, and has 


Shakeſp. 


in its ſtead, is the ſource of moſt of thole confuſions that 
plague the univerſe. | South's Sermons. 
'Trxiu'/myneER. 2. . [from triumph. ] One who triumphs. 
Theſe words become your lips, as they paſs through 
them, 
And enter in our ears, like great friump bers, 
In their applauding gates. Shakeſf. Timon of Athens. 
Auguſt was dedicated to Auguſtus by the ſenate, becauſe in 
the ſame month he was the firſt time created conſul, and thrice 
triumſ ber in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 
"Tr1U'MVIRATE. 8 . [triumviratus or triumviri, Latin] 
Tru /MVvIRI- 
men 


Lepidus of the triumvirate | 
Should be depos'd. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleofatra. 
The triumwiri, the three corner cap of ſociety. Shakeſpeare. 
During that triumwirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the firſt of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm of 
ground but the other two would balance it. 
With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 
And, as three heads, conjoin in one intent, . 
And inſtituting a triumuirate, 


From diſtant regions fortune ſends 

| An odd triumvirate of friends. Suit. 
TRI“ UNE. adj, [tres and unus, Latin.] At once three and 

one. | » 
We read in ſcripture of a friune Deity, of God made fleſh 
in the womb of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet, 
To TROAT. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck does 
at rutting-time. . AT; 
Tro'car. A. ſ. [troxcar corrupted from trois quart, French.] 

A chiturgical inftrument. 

The handle of the zrecar is of wood, the canula of filver, 
and the pertorator of ſteel. Shary's Surgery. 
Trocna'ical. adj, [trochazque, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Con- 
fiſting of trochees. | 
tKigh bone, called rotator major and miner, in which the 
tendors of many muſcles terminate. Dis. 


TRO CHEE. . /. [treckeus, Lat. trichee, Fr. reoxai®-.] 


A foot uſed in Latin poetry, conſiſting of a long and ſhort 


ſyllable 


TRO/pDEN. 


almoſt baniſhed truth out of it; and fo reigning triumphautly 


A coalition or concurrence of three 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


Do part the land in triple government. Daniels Civil War. 7 


Trochya'nTers. n. .. [Tpaxainp.] Two proceſſes of the 


ſcience of rotatory motion. | | 

There fucceeded new inventions and horologies, compoſed 
by trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, — ſome are kept 
in motion by weight, others without. Brown. 

It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome principles in 
trochilicks, or the art of wheel inſtruments ; as chiefly the rela- 
tion betwixt the parts of a wheel and thoſe of a balance, the 
ſeveral proportions in the ſemidiameter of a wheel being anſwer. 
able to the ſides of a balance. Wilkins's Dedalus. 


Tro'chyincs. n. J. The branches on a deer's head. Ainſ. 


Trocnt'scn- . [Tgoxiox®- ; trochiſque, Fr. trochiſcus, 


Lat.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. 
The rrochiſts of vipers, ſo much -- and the 
ſnakes ſome ways condited and corrected, Bacon, 
Trot, the preterite of zread. 
They trode the grapes and made merry. Fudges, ix. 27. 
Top. n. g. [from trade, pret. of tread.] Footing. © 
The rrode is not ſo tickle. a | Spenſer. 
They never ſet foot on that ſame erode, 
* But baulke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spenſer. 
ROD. | 


fleſh of - 


participle paſſive of tread. 


Jeruſalem ſhall be fradden down of the Gentiles. 
Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not lon 

Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal ftar, | 

Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n rrud down 

Under his feet. Milton's Par. Reg. 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. Addiſon. 
Taro'cLopyTE. u. /. [rr One who inhabits 
ca ves of the earth. 

Procure me a trog/odyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full ſpeed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To TROLL. v. a. [trol en, to roll. Dutch; perhaps from 
trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circu- 
larly; to drive about. 5555 
With the phant'ſies af hey troll, 
Troll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad- bread cake, 
Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben. Johnſon's Underwoods., 
To TROLL. v. n. 1. To roll; to run round. 2. To fiſh 
for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards the 
bottom, which I ſuppoſe gives occaſion to the term. 
(1.) How pleaſant on the banks of Styx, 


Lake, xxi. 


3 


To troll it in a coach and fix. —_— 
(2.) Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 


Tro'LLop. u. /. [A low word, I know not whence de- 

rived.] A flatternly, looſe woman. | 
a0ʃ e 1. /. [Of this word I know not the mean- 
ing. c | 

A fellow I have known to go about with tro/mydames : I 

knew him once a ſervant of the prince. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Tro'nace. n. . Money paid for weighing. | 

TROOP.” n. / [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troope, Dutch; 
trop, Swediſh ; twroppa, low Latin.] 1. A company; a 
number of people collected together. 2. A body of 
ſoldiers. 3. A ſmall body of cavalry. 

(1.) That which ſhould accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to have. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Saw you not a bleſſed troop | 

Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces | 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me like the ſun? FShakeſteare. 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of 

unity, makes the collective mode of any number, as a ſcore, 


or a grols ; ſo by putting together ſeveral particular ſubſtances, 
it makes collective ideas of ſubſtances, as a troop, an army. 


(2.) ZEneas ſeeks his abſent foe, — 
And ſends his ſlaughter'd troops to ſhades below. Dryden. 


% 
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To Troop. v. =. [from the noun.] 1. To march in 2 
body. 2. To march in haſte. 3. To march in com- 
pany. 

(1.) I do not, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men, 

But rather ſhew a while like fearful war. 

They anon | 


Shakeſp. 
With hundreds, and with thouſands, trooping came, 


Attended. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ſtandard, Milton's Par. Loft. 


(2.) Yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger, 
At whoſe approach ghoſts, wand'ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. | Shakeſpeare. 
The dry ſtreets flow'd with men, 
That troop' d up to the king's capacious court. 
(3.) I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large effects T 
That troop with majeſty. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
'Tro'qrtn. n. /. [from troop. ] A horſe ſoldier. A trooper 
- fights only on horſeback ; a dragoon marches on hoi ſe- 
back, but fights either as a horſeman or footman. 
Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing: what can be 
more indecent than for any to wear boots but Z7roopers and 
travellers? yet not many years fince it was all the —_ 41 
| IT EW. 
TRork. n. /. [Ten®-; trope, Fr. tropus, Lat-] A change 
of a word from its original ſignification; as, the clouds 
foretel rain, for foreſbew. | | 
For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a frope. Hudibras. 
If this licence 'be included in a fingle word, it admits of 


Chapman, 


trapes ; if in a ſentence, of figures, Dryden. 
TO“ RIED. adj. [from pals Adorned with trophies. 
Some y minion, or imperious wife, | | 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 
And haunt their ſtumbers in the pompous ſhade. Pope. 


'Tro'pny. a. . [tropeum, tropheum, Latin.] Something 
ſhewyn or treaſured up in proof of victory. 
What tro hy then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, 

In which I may record the memory no 
Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize 
Adorn'd with honour, -love, and chaſtity ? 
To have borne | 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 
Before him through the city, he forbids; 
Giving all trophy, ſignal, and oſtent, 


Spenſer. 7 


Quite from himſelf to God. Shaleſp. Henry V. 
| There lie thy bones, | 
Till we with -zrophies do adorn thy tomb. Shakeſp. 


Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, 

Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, EIS 

And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. Shakeſp. 

In ancient times the trophies erected upon the place of the 
victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, the 
great donatives upon the diſbanding of the armies, were things 
able-to enflame-all mens courage. Bacon Eſſays. 

Around the poſts hung helmets, darts and ſpears, 

And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 

And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their wars. 

| | | | Dryden. 

The tomb with manly arms and rrophies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. Pope's Odyſſey. T 

Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 
On whom praiſe ſhines, as trophies on a poſt. 


Tro'ylcal. adj. [from trope.] 1. Rhetorically changed 
from the original meaning. 2. [From zropick.] Placed 
near the tropick ; belonging to the tropick. 

(1.) A ftri&t and literal acceptation of a looſe and zrofical 
expreſſion was a ſecond ground. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The words are tropical or figurative, and import an hyper- 
bole, which is a way of expreſſing things beyond what really 
and naturally they are in themſelves. : South, 


Young. T 


TRO/PICK. . /. [tropigue, Fr. tropicus, Latin.) 


To TROT. wv. n. [trotter, French; trotten, Dutch.] 


1X 0 


The foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy or ſimilitude 


between the tropical or alluſive part of the parable, and the 

thing intended by it. Seuth's Sermons. 
+ (2.) The pine apple is one of the tropical fruits. Salmon. 

'The 
line at which the ſun turns back, of which the North 

has the tropick of Cancer, and the South the tropick of 
Capricorn. | | | 

Under the zropick is our language ſpoke, 


And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. Waller. 
Since on ev'ry ſea, on ey'ry coaſt, 

Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſt, 

Sev'n times the ſun has either tropich view'd, 

The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew'd. Dryden. 


TrxoroLo'GicaL. adj. [tropologique, Fr. Tpir®- and 378. 


Varied by tropes; changed from the original import of 
the words. | 
ROPO'LOGY. n. / [rere and Ay®..] A rhetorical 
mode of ſpeech including tropes, or a change of ſome 
word from the original meaning. 

Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond intention of words, 


they omit their ſuperconſequences, coherences, figures, or tro- 
pologies, and are not perſuaded beyond their literalities. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


rO'SSERS. n. J. [tro!ſſes, French.] Breeches ; hoſe. See 
TRrouUsE. 


You rode like a kern of Ireland ; your French hoſe off, and 


in your ſtrait troſſers. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


1. To 
move with a high jolting pace. 2. To walk faſt; 
or, to travel on foot: in a ludicrous or contemptuous 
ſenſe. | | 

(1.) Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay zrotting horſe, over four-inch'd bridges, to courſe his 
own ſhadow for a traitor. S hakeſp. King Lear, 

Whom doth time trot withal ? | | 

—He zrots hard with a young maid, between the contract of 

her marriage and the day it is folemniz'd : if the interim be but 


a ſevennight, time's pace is fo hard that it ſeems the * of -- 


ſeven years. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
| hoy a gentle trotting horſe, and come up and ſee your old 
riends. | | 


ROT. #. ſ. [trat, French; from the verb.] 1. The jolt- 


ing high pace of a horſe. + 2. An old woman, in con- 


tempt. I know not whence derived. 
(1.) ——- His honefty is not 
So looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt'ring look it blind: 
Who rides his ſure and even rro:, | 


While the world now rides by, now lags behind, Herbert. 
Here lieth one who did molt truly prove, | 

That he could never die while he could move; 

So hung his deſtiny, never to rot | 

While be might ſtill jog on and keep his fror. Milton. 


The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world is upon the 
hardeſt fror. N | | Dryden. 
(2.) Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old rot 
with ne'er a tooth in her head: why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo 
money comes withal. Shakeſſ. Taming of the Shrew. 
How now bold-face, cries an ol I trot; firrahy we eat our 
own hens, and what you eat you fteal. 


RO'TTER. #. /. [from trot.] 1. One that walks a jolting 
pace. 2. A ſheep's foot. 


ROTH. n. ſ. [treuth, old Engliſh ; tneoS, Saxon.] 1. 
Belief ; faith; Rey. 2. Truth; verity. 

(I.) Saint Withold met the night mare, 
Bid her light and her troth plight. 

Stephen aſſails the realm, . obtains the crown, 
Such tumults raiſing as torment them both: 
Th' afflicted ſtate, divided in their roth 
And partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 
Endures the while, | 
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Shakeſpeare, 


Dennis. 


L'Eſtrange. 


Daniels Civil War. ' 


— 
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(2.) In troth, thou' rt able to inſtruct grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit. Addiſon's Cato. 
Tro'tTHr.ess. adj. [from troth] Faithleſs; treacherous. 
Thrall to the faithleſs waves and trothleſt ſky. Fairfax. 
Tro'rHpLIiGHT, adj. [troth and plight.) Betrothed ; afh- 
anced. 
his, your ſon in law, | 
Is erothſ light to your daughter. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
To TRO'UBLE vv. a. [traubler, French.] i. To diſturb; 
to perplex. 2. To afflict; to grieve. 3 To diſtreſs ; 
to make uneaſy. 4. To buſy ; to engage overmuch. 5. 
To give occaſion of labour to. A word of civility or 
ſlight regard. 6. To teize ; to vex. 7. To diſorder; to 
* into agitation or commotion. 8. [In low language.] 
o ſue for a deht. 
(.) An hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Pear d through the golden window of the Eaſt, 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. | Shakeſp. 
But think not here to trouble holy reſt. | Milton. 
Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults which age will cure. 
Locke on Education. 


(2.) It would not trouble me to be ſlain for thee, but much 
it torments me to be ſlain by thee. WL. 


They pertinaciouſly maintain, that afflictions are no real evils, 
and therefore a wiſe man ought not to be troubled at them. 


Tillotſon. 


Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be afflicted. Tillotſon. 
(3.) He had credit enough with his maſter to provide for his 
own intereſt, and troubled not himſelf for that of others. 
| | Clarendon. 
Be not diſmay'd nor troubled at theſe tidings. Milton. 
He was fore troubled in mind, and much diftrefſed. 1 Mac. 
(4.) Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many 
things. | Luke, x. 41. 
(5.) I will not trouble myſelf to prove that all terms are not 
definable, from that progreſs in infinitum which it will lead us 


into. 5 Lacie. 
(6. — The boy ſo troubles me; | 
'Tis paſt enduring. Shakeſpeare. 
(7.) A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled ; 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shakeſp. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water 
whoſoever firit after the troubling hs in was made whole. 
ohn, v. 4. 
God looking forth will trouble all his hoſt. , Milton. 
Hear how ſhe the ear employs ; | 
Their office is the zroubled air to take. Davies. 
Seas are troubled when they do revokce 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water. South. 


The beſt law in our days is that which continues our judges 


during their good behaviour, without leaving them to the mercy 

of ſuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble and pervert 

_ the courſe of — 284 Addiſon's Guardian. 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 

And ſinooch the waves, or ſwell the troubl'd main. Dryden. 
Tous. 2 . {rrcuble, French.] 1. Diſturbance ; 
perplexity. 2. Affliction; calamity. 3 Moleſtation; 
obſt ruction; inconvenience. 4. Uneaſineſs; vexation. 

(1.) They all his hoſt derided, while they ſtood 

A while in trouble. 


5 Milton. 
(2.) Double, double, toil and trouble, 


Fire burn and cauldron bubble. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


(3.) Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 
Some new trouble raiſe. Milton. 
a I have dream'd 
Of much offence and trowble, which my mind | 
Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton. 


TaolusLE-sTATE . . [trouble and flate.] Diſturber of 


a community; publick makebate. 


TX Q 
Thoſe fair baits theſe trouble-fates ſtill uſe, 


Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, 
Muſt be caſt forth. Daniel's Civil War, 


Tro'uBLER. n / [from trouble. ] Diſturber; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, 
Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, | | 
And vowed foe of my felicity. Spenſer, 
Heav'ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world's peace! Shakeſp. 
The beſt temper of minds deſireth good name and true 2 
nour; the lighter, popularity and applauſe; the more depraved, 
ſubjection and tyranny ; as is ſeen in great conquerors and 
troublers of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bacon. 
He knowing well that nation muſt decline, 
Whole chief 0 port and ſine ws are of coin, 
Our nation's ſolid virtue did oppoſe 
To the rich troublers of the world's repoſe. Waller. 
The ſword juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, 
till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, as to 
be under no apprehenſions for the future. Atterbury. 


Tro'UuBLESOME. adj. [from trouble] 1. Vexatious; 
uneaſy ; afflictive. 2. Full of moleſtation. 3. Burden- 
ſome; tireſome ; weariſome. 4. Full of teizing buſineſs. 
5. Slightly harafſing. 6. Unſeaſonably engaging ; im- 
properly importuning. 7. Importunate ; teizing. 
(1. Heav'n knows : 
By what bye-paths and indire& crooked wa 


I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 
How froubleſome it ſat upon my head: 


To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Shakeſp. 
He mult be very wile that can forbear being troubled at 
things very troubleſome. Tillotſon. 


(2.) Though our paſſage through this world be rough and 
troubleſome, yet the trouble will be but ſhort, and the reſt and 


contentment at the end will be an ample recompence. 


© Atterbury. 
(3-) My mother will never be troubleſome to me. Pope. 


(4.) All this could not make us accuſe her, though it made 
us almoſt pine away for ſpight, to loſe any of our time in fo 


troubleſome an idleneſs. | Sidney. 
> They eas'd the putting off 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear. Milton. 
Why doth the crown lie there uponhis pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſume a bedfellow ? 3hakeſp. Henry IV. 
(6.) She of late is lightened of her womb, 
That her to ſee ſhould be but trcubleſome. Spenſer. 


(7.) Two or three troubleſome old nurſes never let me have a 
quiet night's reſt with knocking me up. Arbuthnot. 


Tro'UBLESOMELY. adv [from troubleſome.] Vexati- 
ouſly ; weariſomely ; unſeaſonably ; importunately. _ 
Though men will not be fo troubleſcmely critical as to cor- 
rect others in the uſe of words x yet, where truth is concern- 
ed, it can be no fault to deſire their explication. Locke, 


Tro'uBLESOMENESS. „ T [from troubleſome.) 1. 
| der Shs is; uneaſineſs. 2, Im portunity ; unſeaſona- 
bleneſs. N 


(1.) The lord treaſurer complained of the troubleſomeneſs of 
the place, for that the exchequer was ſo empty : the chancellor 


anſwered, Be of good cheer, for now you ſhall ſee the bottom 
of your buſineſs at the firſt. | Bacon, 


Tro'usLous. adj. [from trovble.] Tumultuous; con- 


fuſed ; diſordered ; put into commotion. An elegant 
word, but diſuſed. 


— He along would fly 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, ſport to find; 
And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. Spenſer. 
Soon as they this mock king did eſpy, 
Their troublous ſtrife they ſtinted by and by. 
No other noiſe, nor peopic's troublous cries, 
As ſtill are wont t' annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard, : 


Spenſer, 


T 0 
As a tall ſhip toſſed in troublous ſeas, 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 


Of the rough rocks. | | Stenſer. 
Then, maſters, look to ſee a troublous world. Shakeſp. 
— Only one ſupply 
In four years troublous and expenſive reign. Daniel. 


Taro'ver. 2. / [trouver, French.] In the common law, 
is an action which a man hath againſt one that having 
found any of his goods refuſeth to deliver them upon de- 
mand. Convel, 

TaouGH. =. , [ch, tnoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; ro, 
Daniſh ; traug, Iflandick ; trrogo, Italian.] Any thing 
hollowed and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 

The bloody boar | 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel'd boſoms.  Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
They had no ſhips but big zroughs, which they call cances. 
Abbot's Deſcriftion of the World. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water, lay a half 
trough of ſtone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end upon the high ground, the other upon the low ; cover the 
trough with brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the top 
of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run like a 17 


of water. ; | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
That alſo is accounted virgin quickſilver, which, having no 
need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by water firſt in a fieve, and 
afterwards in a long trough. Brown's Travels. 
The water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed in the ſtone, 
and is conveyed by — troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaſt ciſterns, and boiled off, Addiſon. 
To TROUL. v. 2. [trellen, to roll, Dutch-] See TROLL. 
1. To move volubly. 2. To utter volubly. 
(1.) Bred only, and completed, to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence ; to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 
(2.) Let us be jocund. Will you trout the catch 
You taught me while-ere ? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
To TrouNCe. v. a. [derived by Skinner from tronc or tron- 
on, French, a club.] To puniſh by an indictment or 
information. | 5 
| More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd | | | 
Their pliglited contracts, have been trounc'd. Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt : I'll rrounce you for 
offering to corrupt my honeſty. Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar. 
Trouse. x. ſ. (trouffe, Fr. truiſh, Erſe.] Breeches ; 
TRro'ustrs. J hoſe, See TroOssERS. | 
The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt of mail, and 
to cover his trouſe on horſeback. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced ſtocking ; a laced trouſe will do as much for 
the thigh. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
 Txovur. =. % [xpuhr, Saxon; trofa, truta, trutta, Lat.] 


- 


1. A delicate ſpotted fith inhabiting brooks and quick 
ſtreams. 2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or perhaps 


for a ſilly fellow. 
(1.) The pond will keep trout and ſalmon in their ſeaſonable 
plight, but not in their reddiſh grain. Carew, 
Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 
Where fiſhes on each other prey ; 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants 
O'er his inferiours as our tyrants. Swift, 
(2.) Here comes the trout that mult be caught with tick- 


Ng. | | wes 
To T Row. v. a. [cneoSian, Saxon; ?roe, Danith.] 1. To 


think; to imagine; to conceive. A word now diſuſed, 
and rarely uſed even in ancient writers but in familiar 


language. 2. To believe. 


TROC WEL. n. .. [truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat.] 


88 r 
(1.) What handſomeneſs, trow you, can be obſerved in that 


ſpeech, which is made one knows not to whom ? Sidney - 
Is there any reaſonable man, trow you, but will judge it 
meeter that our ceremonies of Chriſtian religion ſhould be Po- 


piſh than Turkiſh or Heatheniſh ? Hooker. 
————= ] o-morrow next 

We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, I trow. Shakeſp. 

O rueful day! rueful indeed, I trow, Gay. 


(2.) Lend leſs than thou oweſt, | 
Learn more than thou Zrowef. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
TRrow. interjed. [for I trow, or trow you.] An exclamation 
of _ 
Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more failing 
by the ſtar. | 
— What means the fool, trow ? Shakeſp. 
I. A trowel is 
a tool to take up the mortar with, and ſpread it on the 
bricks; with which alſo they cut the bricks to ſuch 
lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo ſtop the joints. 
Mixen. 2. lt is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument. 
(1.) This was dext'rous at his erowe!, 


That was bred to kill a cow well. | Swwifr. 
(2.) - How ſhall I anſwer you? 

— As wit and fortune will. | 

— Or as the deſtinies decree. | 2 

— Well faid, that was laid on with a #rowel. Shakeſp. 


The moſt accurate engravings or emboſſments ſeem ſuch rude, 
bungling, deformed works, as if they had been done with a 
mattock, or a trowel. Wilkins. 

Trovy-we'tGarT.? =. / [from Troies, French.] A kind of 
Troy. weight by which gold and bread are 
weighed, conſiſt ing of theſe denominations : a pound = 12 
Ounces ; ounce 20 pennywelghts; pennyweight = 24 


rains. | 
, The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of troywerght after the fol- 
lowing manner. | | 
Grains | | 
20 | Scruple 
60 3 [Drachmj 
48 24 | $ | Ounce 
"5760 | 288 95 12 Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdupois 
ounce, for our troy ounce we had elſewhere. Arbuthnot, 


Txu'anT. 2. h. [truand, old Fr. treuwant, Dutch, a va- 
gabond.] An idler ; one who wanders idly about, neg- 
lecting his duty or employment. To play the truant is, 

in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without leave. 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry. | 
Though myſelf have been an idle fruant, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 
| Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the knowledge 
of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to our induſtry, that we might 
not live like idle loiterers and truants. More. 
Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, ) 
And you like truants come too late aſhore. Dryden's An. 

Tru'antT. adj. Idle; wandering from buſineſs ; lazy; 
loitering. ' 

What keeps you from Wertemberg ? | 

A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, | 

And chid his fruaut youth with ſuch a grace, 

As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, 


Shateſp. 


Of teaching, and of learning inſtantly. Shakeſp, 
Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle * remain 
In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with fruant pace, 1 55 | 
Revenge the crime. | Dryden. 


To 


Tru'anT. v. 2. [!ruander, to beg about a country, Fr. 
SP 3 


1 3 


truwanten, old German.] To idle at a diſtance from 
duty ; to loiter ; to be lazy. 

Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, | 

And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shakeſp. 


TRu'anTSH1P. 2. / [trualie, old Fr. from truant ; truan- 
diſe in © haucer is beggary.] Idleneſs ; negligence ; neg- 
lect of ftudy or bufineſs. 

The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the child have done 
his diligence, and uſed no rruantſbip. Ajcham. 


Tarv'BTAIL. 2. . A ſhort ſquat woman. Ainſworth. 
Tus. 2. / [tuber, Lat.] A fort of herb. Ainſworth. 
Txruce. . /. [truga, low Lat. tregua, Italian; truie, old 
Fr.] 1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion ; ſhort quiet. 
(1.) Leagues and truces made between ſuperſtitious perſons, 
and ſuch as ſerve God aright. Hooker. 
They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which ſeek not alſo 
to prevent fin by prayer, even every particular fin, by prayer 
againſt all fin, except men can name ſome tranſgreſſion where- 
with we ought to have rruce. Hooker. 
All this utter'd 5 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen 


Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakeſpeare. 
This token ſerveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers. . Shakeſpeare. 


Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, without natural af- 
fection, truce breakers. | 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt, 
»Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. 
Shadwel till death true dulneſs would maintain ; 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
Ne'er wou'd have peace with wit, nor truce with ſenſe, Dryd. 
(2.) There he may find | 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours. | Milton, 
Sickneſſes, which in the latter years of his life gave him but 
ſhort and ſeldom fruce. 5 | Fell. 
Trucipa'tioN. z. /. [from trucido, Latin.] The act of 
killing. | 
To TRUCK. v. 1. [troquer, Fr. truccare, Italian; trocar, 
Spanith ; deduced by Salmaſius from Tpwyer, to get money. ] 
To traffick by exchange ; to give one commodity for an- 
other. | | : 
To Truck v. 4. To give in exchange; to exchange. 
The Indians truck gold for glaſſes. LU Eft range. 
Go, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy foul, | 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole ; 
That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See, what a vaſt eſtate he left his ſon ! Dryden. 
I ſee nothing left us, but to zruck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 
Tauck. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Exchange; traffick by 
exchange. 2. [pos.]! Wooden wheels for carriage of 
cannon. Ainſworth. 
(1.) It is no leſs requiſite to maintain a 7ruck in moral offices, 
than in the common buſineſs of commerce. L' Eftrauge. 


Dryden. 


Love is covetous ; I muſt have all of you: heart for heart is 


1 


an equal truck. : Dryden, 
 Tarv'ckLEBED, or trundicbed. n. ſ. [properly troclebed ; 
from trochlea, Latin, or Tpyo;.] A bed that runs on 
wheels under a hi_her bed. 
There's his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his ſtanding bed 
and trucklebe.!. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If he that is in battle ſlain 
Be in the bed of honour lain; 
He that is l eaten may be ſaid 
To lie in hc. ur's trucklebed. Hudibras. 


To TROCKLER v. n [This word is, I believe, derived 
from trucklebed, which is always under another bed.] To 


be in a ftaje of ſubjection or inferiority ; to yield; to 


Creep. 


Txv'culenCe. n. , [truculentia, Latin. ] 


Tav'curENr. adj. [truculentus, Latin. ] 


1 1 


Shall our nation be in bondage thus a 
Cleaveland. 


Unto a land that #ruckles under us? 
For which ſo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and trucil d. Hudibras. 


Men may be ſtiff and obitinate upon a wrong ground, and. 
ply and rruchle too 2 as falſe a foundation. L Eſtrange. 

Religion itlelf is forced to trucſle to worldly policy. Norris. 

His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, . 

But diſcontent againſt the times: 

For had we made him timely offers,, 

To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, 

Perhaps he might have fructled down, 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swifhe.. 

They were ſubdued and infulted by Alexander's captains,., 
and continued under ſeveral revolutions, a ſmall zruckhing ſtate, 
of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift. . 


1. Sa vageneſs 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 


of manners. 


1. Savage; bar- 
barous. 2. Terrible of aſpect. 3. Deſtructive; cruel. 
(1.) A barbarous Scythia, where the 2 and traculent 
inhabitants transfer themſelves from place to place in waggons, 
as they can find paſture, and live upon milk, and fleſh roaſted: 
in the ſun at the pomels of their ſaddles. Ray. 
(3.) Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their groſſneſs or 
ſubtilty, cauſe more or leſs truculent plagues, ſome of ſuch ma- 
lignity, that they enecate in two hours. Harvey on the Plague. 
To TrUDGE. v. n. [truggiolare, Italian.) To travel labo- 


muy ; to jog on; to march heavily on. 

No man is ſecure, but night-walking heralds, 

That trudge between the king and miſtreſs Shore. Shakeſp.. 
No ſooner was he fit to frudge, 
But both made ready to diſlodge. Hudibras. 
Away they trudged together, and about midnight got to 

their journeys end. I Eftrange. | 

Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet : | | 
Gold is the greateſt god. Dryden's Juvenal. 


He that will know the truth, muſt leave the beaten track, . 
which none but ſervile minds rrudge continually in. Locke. 
TRUE. adj. Ice opa, xnupa, Saxon.] 1: Not falſe ; not 
erroneous ;. agreeing with fact, or with the nature of 
things. 2. Not falſe ; agreeing with our own thoughts. 
3. Pure from the crime of falſehood ;. veracious. 4. Ge- 
nuine ; real; not counterfeit. 5. Faithful; not perfi- 


dious ; ſteady. 6. Honeſt ;. not fraudulent. 7. Exactly; 
truly conformable to a rule. 8. Rightful. 
(I.) Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 
And fitteſt for to forge true ſeeming lies. Spenſer. 


Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt born, 
And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam'ſ into the world with thy legs forward. Shakeſp. 


Heſperian fables true, 
If true, here only. Milton. 
What you ſaid had not been true, | 
If ſpoke G any elſe but you. Cowley, 
(3.) A true witneſs delivereth ſouls. Proverb. 
(4.) The darkneſs is paſt, and the true light now ſhineth. 
| | | : | I ohn. 
Among unequals what ſociety | # | 
Can fort ? What harmony or true delight? Milton, 
' _ Unbind the charms that in flight fables lie, | 
And teach that truth is #rueft poeſy. Coauley. 


Religion, as it is the moſt 4— 7 thing in the world, ſo it 
pou the trueft value to them who promote the practice of it 
y their example and authority. Atterbury. 
(5.) My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to 
follow it! come and be true. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
So young and ſo untender ? | | 
o young my lord, and true. 
Let it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
— Do not ſee 
My fair roſe wither ; yet look up; behold, 
That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, | 
And waſh him freſh again with true love tears, 


\ 


Shakeſp. 


Sbaleſp. 
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T'll rather die 
Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aſſur d 
Remarkably fo. fate of thy ſo true, ' 
80 faithful, love unequal'd. 
The firſt great. work 
Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true. Roſcommon. 
When this fire is kindled, both ſides inflame it: all regard 
of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and theſe only choſen 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


that are true to the party. Temple, 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight | 
Obtain the conqueſt, though he Joſt the fight. Dryden. 
True to the king her principles are found ; 
Oh that her practice were but half fo found ! 
Stedfaſt in various turns of ſtate ſhe ſtood, 
And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her blood. Dryden. 
The trueft hearts for Voiture heav'd with ſighs ; 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt * Pope. 
True to his charge the bard preſerv'd her long 
In honour's limits, ſuch the pow'r of ſong. Pope. 


6.) The thieves have bound the true man: now could thou 
I rob the thieves and go merrily to London, it would be 
argument for a week. Sbhbateſp. Henry IV. 
If king Edward be as true and juſt, | 
As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up. 4p 
(7.) If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair 
platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it, they had made things 
more regularly true, but withal very unpleaſing. 


He drew 
A circle regularly true. „ Prior. 
Tickel's firſt book does not want its merit; but I was diſap- 

pointed in my expectation of a tranſlation nicely true to the 

original; whereas in thoſe parts where the 


Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


— 


ſeems to be demanded, he has been the leaſt careful. Arb. 
(8.) They ſeize the ſceptre; | | 
Then loſe it ta-ai. ſtranger, that the true 
Anointed King. Meſſiah might be born | 
| Bar'd of his right. Milton... 


TxuEBo'rmn adj, [true and born.] Having a right by birth 
to any title. | | 
Whereer I wander, boaſt of this I can, 
Though baniſh'd, yet a true born Engliſhman. . Shakeſpeare. - 
Let him that is a frueborn gentleman, , 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me. Shakeſp. - 
"Tru EBRE'D. adj. [true and bred.] Of a right breed. 
Two of them I know to be as rrusbred cowards as ever 
turned back. | | | Shakeſp. 
Bauble do you call him? he's a. ſubſtantial truebred beaſt, 
bravely forehanded. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Taugnt'artED. adj. [true and heart.] Honeſt ; faithful. 


well. 
Txu'cLove. 2. /- An herb. | 
TauEtLO'VEKNOT. 34 true, love, and knot.) Lines 
TRVUELOVERSKNOTr. 4 


Shakeſpeare. 


affection 
Il carve your name on barks of trees 
With-truelowveknots, and flouriſhes, 
That ſhall. infuſe eternal ſprmg. | 
Txvu'eness. 2. {. [from true.} Sincerity ; faithfulneſs. 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not al- 

ways of moderation, but of a trueneſs to a man's 

to make uſe of both. | 


for an honeſt fellow. 
Say'ſt thou ſo ? art thou there, truepenny ? 
Come on. 
Txu'rrLE. n, . [trufle, truffe, French.] In Italy, the 
uſual method for the finding of truſſies, or ſubterraneous 
muſhrooms, called by the Italians tartufali, and in Latin 


greateſt exactneſs 


I have known no honeſter or fruerbearted man: fare thee - 


drawn through each other with. 
many in volutions, conſidered as the emblem of interwoven. 


Hudibras. 


ſelf, with end 
Bacon's Eſſays... 
TaugrEIN NV. =. . [true and penny.] A familiar phraſe 


Shaleſpeare. 


1 
tubera terræ, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a pig, 
and driving him, obſerving where he begins to root. Ray. 

Trug. 2. /. A hod for mortar. 

TRULL. n. / [trulla, Ttalian.] 1. A low whore; a va- 
grant ſtrumpet. 2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leatt 
neutral ſenſe : a girl; a laſs; a wench. | 

(1.) Tm fure, I ſcar'd the dauphin and his full. | 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

— A trull who ſits 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. 
So Mzvius, when he drain'd his Kull, 
To celebrate ſome fuburb zrull ; 
His ſimilies in order ſet, 
And ev'ry crambo he cou'd get; 
Before he could his poem clole, 
The lovely nymph had loſt her noſe. 
(2.) Among the reſt of all the route 
A paſling proper laſſe, 
A white-hair'd rrull, of twenty years, 
Or neere about there was: 5 
In ſtature paſſing all the reſt, 
A 4 girl for hewe; 
o be compar d with towniſh nymphs, | 
So fair ſhe was to viewe. Turberwville.. 

Trv'Ly. adv. [from rrue.] 1. According to truth; not 
falſely ;. faithfully ;- honeſtly. 2. Really; without fal- 

lacy. 3. Exactly; juſtly. 4: Indeed: a flight affirma- 

ton, almoſt expletive. | 

(.) They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 

cauſe they loved him; and truly, becauſe ſuch indeed was the 

mind of the people; but ſafely, becauſe ſhe who ruled the king 
was agreed. thereto. | | Sidney. 
No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moſt truly 
are molt behoowefully ſpoken. | Hocker. 
(2:) Wiſdom alone is truly fair. Milton. 
Such as are efficaciouſly called, juſtified, and ſanRified, while 
they live, are truly holy, and when they die, are perfe&ly holy. 
= | | Pearſon. 

(3.) Right reaſon is nothing elſe but the mind of man judg- 

ing of things truly, and as they are in themſelves. South. 
(4.) T have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleaſure in 


mine own pen; not truly without often pondering with myſelf 
beforehand what cenſures I might incur. Wotton. - 


Dryden. 


Swift, 


TRUMP. 3. /. [:rompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Ital.] 


1. A trumpet; an inſtrument of warlike muſick. 2. 
[Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriſtmas ſer- 
mon, exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of 
hearts triumph. Fix.) A winning card, a card that has 
particular privileges in a game. 3. To put to or upon the 
Tunes. To put to the laſt expedient. - 
(1.) Whilſt any rrump did ſound, or drum ſtruck up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Shakeſp. - 
Vet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſſeep, 
The wakeful trump of doom muſt thunder through the 
deep. | Milton. 
- I heard 4 


The neighing courſers and the ſoldiers cry, 
And founding trumps that ſeem'd to tear the ſky. 
Beneath this tomb an infant lies, | 
To earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. - 
When the archangel's rump ſhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, | 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine. . | Weſley. 
(2.) Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. 
Now her heart with pleaſure jumps, | 
She ſcarce remembers what is trumfs.. Swift. 
(3-) We are now fut uf on our laſt trump; the fox is earth'd, 
but I ſhall ſend my two terriers in after him. Dryaen. 


Ta-TRUMP. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To win with a 


Dryden.. 


Pope. 


1 R u 


trump card. 2. To Trume 2. [from tromper, Fr. to Txu'ur ETER. 


cheat.] To deviſe; to forge. 
Trxu'werny. . /. [ tremperie, French, a cheat.] 1. Some- 
thing fallaciouſly ſplendid ; ſomething of leſs value than 
it teems. 2. Fallehood ; empty talk. 3- Something of 
no value; trifles. | 

(1.) The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For ſtate to catch theſe thieves. . Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
(2.) Breaking into parts the ſtory of the creation, and deli- 
vering it over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrapping it up mixed with 
other their own trumpery, they have ſought to obſcure the truth 
thereof, Raleigh Hiſfory of the World. 

(3.) Embrios and idiots, eremits and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, Milton. 
Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with billetdoux, 
pricked dances, and other rrumpery of the ſame nature. Adaiſon, 
TRU“AurET. . / [trompette, French and Dutch.) 1. An 
inſtrument of martial muſick ſounded by the breath. 2. 
In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. 3. One who celebrates; 
one who praiſes. 
(r.) What's the buſineſs ? 


That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The ſleepers of the houſe. 


$ hakeſpeare. 


It any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 


Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third found of the trumpet. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
As diſperſt ſouldiers at the frumpet's call, 
Haſte to their colours all. Coculęy. 
He blew | 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps 
When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen'ral doom. Th' angelick blaſt 
Filled all the regions. Milton. 
The laſt loud frumpet's wond'rous ſound | 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. Roſcommon. } 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 
By the — trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades, 
The trumpet's loud clangor | 
Excites us to arms, 

With ſhrill notes of anger, | 
And mortal alarms. | 5 Dryden. 
Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and muſt be in 

ſome meaſure the frumpet of his fame. Tatler. 

Let the loud trumpet found, | 
Till the roofs all around, 
The ſhrill echoes rebound. | 7, VY 
(2.) He wiſely deſired, that a rrumpet might be firſt ſent for 

a paſs, Clarendon. 
Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king 

in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he reſided, that 

they might avoid firing upon the 1oyal pavilion. Addi ſon. 


Waller. 


(3.) Glorious followers, who make themſelves as trumpets 


of the commendation of thoſe they follaw, taint buſineſs for 
want of ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make him 
a return in envy. _ | Bacon. 


That great politician was pleaſed to have the greateſt wit of 
bo intereſts, and to be the trumpet of his praiſes. 
ryden. 


thoſe times in 


Tavu'MPET-FLOWER. 7. , [bignonia.] A tubulous flower. 


Trxu'ncayean. . /. [trongon, French.] 
a a club; a cudgel. 


TS. -K 0 


v. ſ. [from trumpet.] 1, One who ſounds 
a trumpet. 2. One who proclaims, publiſhes, or de- 
nounces. 3. [ /colopex.] A fiſh. 
(1. Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shakeſ\. 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from the Scots 
overtook them. _.  #Hayward. 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, 
And a r hornet to battle ſounds loud. Dryden. 
An army of trumpeters would give as great a ſtrength as this 
confederacy of tongue warriors, who, like thoſe military muſi- 


cians, content themſelves with animating their friends to battle. 


| Addiſon's Freeholder. 

(2.) Where there is an opinion to be created of virtue or 
greatneſs, theſe men are trumpeters. Bacon's Eſſays. 

How came ſo many thouſands to fight, and die in the ſame 
rebellion ? why were they deceived into it by thoſe ſpiritual 
trumpeters, who followed them with continual alarms of dam- 
nation if they did not venture life, fortune and all, in that 
which thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God. South, 


TruU/MePET-TONGUED. adj. [trumpet and tongue.] Having 


tongues vociferous as a trumpet. 
—— —— This Duncan's virtues 
Will plead, like angels, rrumpet-tongu d againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Tru'meLice. adj. Reſembling a trumpet. 


A breaſt of braſſe, a voyce 


Infract and trump like. Cha man. 


To TruUnCa'TE. v. 4. [trunco, Lat.] To maim; to lop; 


to cut ſhort. | | 


Trunca'tion:. x. [from truncate.) The aQ of lopping 


or maiming. | 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; 
2. A itaff of command. 

(1.) With his rruncheon he fo rudely ſtroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc'd his foot revoke. 


Spenſer, 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer ; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; | 
Thy leg is a ſtick compared with this fruncheon. Shaleſp. 


The Engliſh flew divers of them with plummets of lead tied 


to a truncheon or ſtaff by a cord. Hayward. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
2.) The hand of Mars | 
Beckon'd with fiery tru icheon my retire. Shakeſp. 


No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
The marſhal's 2runcheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, | 
As mercy does. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 


To Tru'/NcHEON. v. 4. [from the noun.] To beat with 


a truncheon. 1 | 
Captain, thou abominable cheater ! If captains were of my 

mind, they would fruncheon you out of taking their names upon 

you before you earn'd them. Sbaleſp. 


TrUxcHeone'tr. 2. /. [from truncheon.] One armed 


with a truncheon. 

I miſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried out, 
chibs! when I might ſee from far ſome forty fruncheoneers 
draw to her ſuccour. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


| Millers, To TRu'nDLE. v. n. [trondeler, Picard French; tnendl, 4 


To TrnuſmeEtT. v. a. [tremfetter, Fr. from the noun.] To 
publiſh by ſound of trumpet ; to proclaim. 
That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. | 
Why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch 2 tidings? 
ou 


They went with ſound of trumpet; for they did nothing but 


publiſh and frumdbet all the reproaches they could deviſe againſt 
the Iriſh. 


Bacon's War with Spain. 


tool, Saxon,] To roll; to bowl along. 

In the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral ſpondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laſt trundles down 
in a continued line of dactyls. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Shateſp. Othello. Trv'npLe. n. /. [cnendl, Saxon. ] Any round rolling 


thing. 


Shakeſp. TrxuU'NDLE-TAIL. n. J. Round tail. 


Avaunt you curs ! 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
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Tavnx. 2. / [truncus, Lat. tronc, Fr.] 1. The body of 
a tree. 2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 
3. The main body of any thing. 4. [ Tron, French.] A 
cheſt for cloaths; ſometimes a ſmall cheſt commonly 
lined with paper. 5. The proboſcis of an elephant, or 
other animal. 6. A long tube through which pellets of 
clay are blown. 

He was 


3.3 

| Tie ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And fuckt my verdure out on't. 

About the moſſy trunk I wound me ſoon ; 
For high from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Creeping twixt em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their 2runks her purple cluſters twine. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


Some of the largeſt trees have feeds no bigger than ſome di- 


minutive plants, and yet every ſeed is a perfect plant with a 


trunk, branches, and leaves, incloſed in a ſhell. Bentley. 
(2.) The charm and venom which they drunk, 
Their blood with tecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs irurk. Spenſer. 


Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, fon John; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd trunk. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(3.) The large frunks of the veins diſcharge the refluent 
blood into the next adjacent trunk, and fo on to the heart. Ray. 
| __ (4+) Neither preſs, coffer, cheſt, rund, well, vault, but he 
hath an abitra for the remembrance of ſuch places. Shakeſj. 
Some odd fantaſtick iord would fain | 
Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 
Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to 
ſtand an old /runk in the room, the idea of which had ſo mixed 
itſelf with the turns of all his dances, that, though he could 
dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt that trunk was 
there; nor could he perform well in any other place, unleſs 


that, er ſome ſuch other trun4, had its due poſition in the room. 
5 5 3 | Locke. 
our poem ſunk, | 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk : 
Tf ftill you be diſpos'd to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a ſecond time. Swift. 
(5.) Leviathan that at his gills | 
Draws in, and at his fru & ſpouts out a ſea. Milton, 
When elephant gainſt elephant did rear | 
His trun, and caſtles juſtled in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryden. 


(6.) In rolls of parchment rrunte, the mouth being laid to 
the one end and the ear to the other, the found is heard much 
farther than in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

In a ſhouting zrunk, the longer it is to a certain limit; the 
ſwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. Rap. 

To TRUNK. LV. a. |[:runco, Lat.] To truncate ; to maim ; 
to lop. Obtclere. | 7 
Large ſtreams of blood out of the trunked ſtock 
Forth guſhed, like water ſtreams from riven rock. Spenſer. 
Txu'nxED. «dj. [from trint.] Having a trunk. 
She is thick ſet with ſtrong and well trunked trees. Honvel. 
TrUXxK-HosE. . . {irunk and boje.] Large breeches for- 
merly worn. C 
The ſhort 7runk-ho/e ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-ſight free; 
And with a bolder ftride, and looſer air, | 
Mingl'd with men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior. 
Trxu'NNIONs. . J. [trognons, French] The knobs or 
bunchings of a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a car- 


riage. | „ 
Txvu's10Nn. 2. , [trude, Latin.] The act of thruſting or 
puſhing” 


By attraction we do not underſtand drawing, pumping, ſuck- 

ing, which is really pulſion and fruſon. Bentley. 

Tauss. 2. . [troufſe, Fr.] 1. A bandage by which rup- 

tures are reſtrained from lapſing. 2. Bundle; any thing 
thruſt cloſe together. 3. Trouſe ; breeches. Obſclete. 


1 


(.) A hernia would ſucceed, and the patient be put to the 
trouble of wearing a truſs. Wiſema:'s Surgery. 

( 2.) All as a poor pedler he did wend, x | 

Bearing a truſs of tritles at his back, 

As belles and babies, and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſer. 

The rebels firſt won the plain at the hill's foot by aſſault, 
and then the even ground on the top, by carrying up great 
truſſes of hay before them, to dead their ſhot. ___ Carew. 

An aſs was wiſhing for a mouthful of freſh graſs to knap 
upon, in exchange for a heartleſs ruſs of ſtraw. L'Eftrange. 

The fair one 3 a truſs of ſallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her ſhare. Addijon, Spectator. 

To TRuss. v. a. [trouffer, French.] To pack up cloſe to- 
gether. 

What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe and untight, 
in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and ſtrongly 
truſſed up together. | Henſer. 

Some of them ſend the ſcriptures before, truſs up bag and 
baggage, make themſelves in a readineſs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hecker. 

You might have Hu him and all his 1 into an eel- 
ſkin, | |  Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 
Tavsr. n. , [trau/t, Runick ] 1. Confidence; reliance 
on another. 2. Charge received in confidence. 3. Con- 
fdent opinion of any event. 4. Credit given without 
examination. 5. Credit on promiſe of payment. 6. 
Something committed to one's faith, 7. Depoſit e; ſome- 
thing committed to charge, of which an account muſt 
be given. 8. Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty yg. State 
of hi to whom ſomething is entruſted. | 

(1.) What a fool is honeſty ! and uf, his ſworn brother, 
a very ſimple gentleman. Shakeſp. 

My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous maids, never to 


put too much tu in deceitful men. Sawift, 
(2.) Expect no more from ſervants than is juſt, 
Reward them well if they obſerve their ruft. Denham. 
In my wretched caſe *twill be more juſt | 
Not to have promis'd, than deceive your truſt. Dryden. 


Thoſe ſervants may be called to an account who have broken 
their truft. Dawvenant. 
(3.) His truft was with th' eternal to be deemed | 
Equal in ftrength. Milton. 
(4.) Moſt take things upon truff, and miſemploy their aſſent 
by lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 
(5.) Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on traf 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, | 
And pays us but with age and duſt. Raleigh. 
(6.) They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they muſt 


commit many great fruſts to their miniſters. Bacon. 
ä Thou the ſooner | : 
Temptation found'ſt, or over potent charms, 
To violate the facred ruff of filence | . 
Depoſited within thee. Milton s Agoniſtes. 


Our taking of a uf doth not engage us to diſobey our 
Lord, or do any evil thing. Kettleawell. 
(7.) Although the advantages one man poſſeſſeth more than 
another, may be called his property with reſpect to other men, 
yet with reſpe& to God they are only a truſt, Swift. 
8.) Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial 
truft ; wherefore do not entreat her evil. „ Fob. . 23+ 
(9.) I ferve him truly, that will put me in rt. 3 
| Shateſp. King Lear. 
Being tranſplanted out of his cold barren diocele he was left 
in that great yu with the king. Clarendon. 
To TxusT. wv. a, [from the noun ] 1. To place conh- 
dence in ; to confide in. 2 To believe; to credit. 3- 
To admit in confidence to the power over any thing. 4. 
To commit with confidence. 5. To venture confidently, 
6. To fell upon credit. N 
1.) I'd be torn in pieces ere I'd fruſt a woman 
With wind. | Ben. Jonnſon. 
(2.) Give me your hand: ?ru/t me you look well. 
Shakef, eare. 


TY 


(3.) Vſhen you lie down, with a ſhort prayer commit your- TRUTH. [zneop%a, Saxon.] 


ſelf into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you 
have done, tuft him with yourſelf as you muſt do when you 
are dying. | Taylor. 
(4.) Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me juſt, 
This much the rogue to publick ears will zruft : 
In private then: - When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove? Dryden. 
Whom with your pow'r and fortune, Sir, you truſt, 
Now to ſuſpect is vain. f Dryden. 
(5.) Foul'd by thee to truft thee from my fide. Milton. 
To TrysTr. v. n. 1. To be confident of ſomething future. 
2. To have confidence; to rely; to depend without 
doubt. 3. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. 
4 To expeQ. X 
(1.) I truſt to come unto you, and ſpeak face to face. 
| | 2 John. 
From this grave, this duſt, | 
My God ſhall raiſe me up I truft. | Raleigh. 
| Whom I trufied to be my friend, all I had was in his power, 
and by God's bleſſing I was never deceived in my truſt. Fell. 
(2.) The ifles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm ſhall 
they truſt. | Iſa. li. 5. 
The Lord is a buckler to all that zruft in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 
Hin never ſhall hurt them more who rightly truft 


In this his ſatisfaction. Milton. 
(3.) Well you may fear too far 
— Safer than traſt too far. Shakeſp. 


(4.) The fimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an honeſt man 


is to ſruſt to that keeps a knave company. L' Eftrange. 

TRUs TELE. . /. [from ru. 1. One entruſted with any 
thing. 2. One to whom ſomething is committed for the 
uſe and behoof of another. 

(1.) Having made choice of fuch a confeſſor that you may 
truſt your ſoul with, ſincerely open your heart to him, and 
look upon him only as he is a truftee from God, commiſſioned 
by him as his miniſterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abſolve 
you. | Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

(2.) You are not the zruftees of the publick liberty : and if 
you have not right to petition in a crowd, much leſs to inter- 
meddle in the management of affairs. ___ Dryden. 

Txvu'sTER. n. /. [from traf.] One who truſts. 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truſter of your own report | 
Againſt yourſelf. ©  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Trvu'sriness. n. . [from truft.] Honeſty z fidelity ; 
_ Yaithfulneſs. 


If the good qualities which lie diſperſed among other crea- 
. tures, innocence in a ſheep, fruſtineſs in a dog, are ſingly ſo 


commendable, how excellent is. the, mind, which ennobles them 
into virtues, .Grew's Coſmol. 


Tru'sTLess. adj. [from truft.] Unfaithful; unconſtant.; 


not to be truſted. A word elegant, but out of uſe. 
I beheld this fickle rruſtleſs ſtate, 
| Of vain world's glory, flirting to and fro. Spenſer. 
Trvu'sTy. adj. from truſt.] 1. Honeſt ; faithful; true; 
fit to be truſted. 2. Strong; ſtout; ſuch as will not 
fail. | 
(I.) This daſtard, at the battle of Poictiers, 
Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away. 
— This tryfty ſervant 
Shall paſs between us. 
He removeth away the ſpeech of the fruſty, and taketh away 
the underſtanding of the aged. Fob, xii. 26. 
Guyomar his truſty ſlave has ſent. 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
Theſe prodigious treaſures which flow'd in to him, he buried 


under ground by the hands of his moſt truſty ſlaves. Addiſon. 

(2.) When he ſaw no power might prevail, | 

His truſiy ſword he call'd to his aid. | Spenſer. 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariot ty'd, 

The truſiy weapon fits on ev'ry ſide, Dryden ned. 


Shateſp. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


T R Y 


1. The Contrary to falfe- 
hood; conformity of notions to things. 2. Conformity 
of words to thoughts. 3. Purity from falſehood. 4. 
Right opinion. 5. Fidelity; conſtancy. 6. Honeſty ; 
virtue. 7. It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſſion. 
8. Exactneſs; conformity to rule. 9. Reality; real ſtate 
of things. 10. CW f 4 Tur, or in Turn. In 
reality. : 
(1.) All truths are equal, veritas nom recipit magis ac minus. 
| Wilkins. 
That men are Wb at the year of twice ſeven is ac- 
counted a punctual truth. | Brown. 
Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming and with truth. Milton. 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions and 
authors to truth and certainty. Locke. 
(2.) Shall truth fail to keep her word? Milton. 
Truth is the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſig- 
nified agree or diſagree. Locke, 
(3. — 80 young and true. 
Let it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower. Shakeſp. 
(4-) But ſelf- devoted from the prime of youth 
To life ſequeſter'd, and aſcetic truth, 
With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. 
(5. ) The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and trurb, 
The beſt of all bleſſings below. 
(6.) The. money I tender. for him in the court; 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear | 
That malice bears down truth. Shakeſpeare. 
(7.) She ſaid, truth Lord.: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall. Matth. xv. 27. 
(8.) Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the 
iron work. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(9.) In truth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the mini- 
ſter's hand, require, but only ſo.to be read as behoveth. 
| | Hooker. 
There are innumerable. truths with which we are wholly un- 
acquainted. Beattie. 
(10.) Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Aſſyria have deſtroyed 


the nations. 2 Kings, Xix. 17. 


Harte. 


Song. 


Taurixa “Trion. n. /. [trutina, Lat.] The act of weigh- 


ing; examination by the ſcale. | 

en may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe of levity 
unto themſelves, and in regard of the ſcale or deciſion of truti- 
nation. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


To I ry. v. a. [trier, French.) 1. To examine; to make 


experiment of. 2. To experience; to aſſay; to have 
knowledge or experience of. 3. To examine as a judge. 
4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 5. To bring to a 
deciſion, with out emphatical. 6. To act on as a teſt. 
7. To bring as to a teſt. 8. To eſſay; to attempt. 9. 
To purify ; to refine. 10. To uſe as. means. 
(1.) Some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come iy upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

— He cannot be a perfect man, : 
Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shale ſp. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taſte meat? Fob. 
(2.) Thou know ſt. only good; but evil haſt not try d. 


| 5 Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis ſhall be fold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
With me the rocks of Seylla you have try'd, 
Th' human Cyclops, and his den defy'd ; 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryden. 


(5.) Nicanor hearing of their couragiouſneſs to fight for 
their country, durſt not try the matter by the ſword. 
| | | 2 Mac. xiv, 
T'll try it out, and give no quarter. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. 

. (6.) The fire ſev'n times tried this; | 
Sev'n times tried that judgment is, 


Which did never chuſe amiſs, Shakeſpeare. j 


. Ur 1 
| u are !ubulated for the conveyance of the 
* . poiſon into they make ; but their hol doth 
| ti Bo. den. not reach to tooth. Derham's Phbyfico-Theol. 
trying of your faith worketh patience. Fames, i. 3. Tuck. u. 
W . 


to themſelves at length the | | 
— obedience try'd. * _ Milton. 


5 1, A long narrow ſword. 2. A kind of net. 


Hudibr as 

(2.) The tuck is narrower meaſhed, and therefore ſcarce law- 

| to attempt; to make ful, with a long bunt in the midſt. Carew. 

ellay. To Tuck. v. =. [from trucken, German. To preſs. 
He firſt deceas'd, the for a little A | 


e ve 1. To gather into 3 1 4 to 
cruſh together ; to hinder from ſpreading. 2. To incloſe, 
by tucking cloaths round. 

(1.) She exched up her veſtments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
marched directly forwards to the utmoſt ſummit of the pro 
montory. Addiſon. 

The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down their ſtays, 
: * : 5 1 Guardian. 

lowing females firſt tucked r garments 
to the elbows, Ss Cds their arms to the 2 Addi ſon. 
Dick adept! ruci back thy hair, : 
I will _ into thy ear. | Prior, 
*. Make his bed after different faſhions, that he may not 
little change, who is not to have his maid always to 
err Locke on Educat. 

Pen v. . To 553 2 qr Brgy | 
cer arging a in ichor, tuck in, 
and ns GS SAR give it the name of a callous 
ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 
Milton. Tu'cxznr. 5. . A ſmall piece of linen that ſhades the 

the earth, the breaſt of women, 
J. A female ornament by ſome called a tucker, and by othery 
4 Natural Hiftory. 3 being a ſlip of fine linen or muſlin, uſed to run 
from tubercalum, in a kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt of the ſtays, 
Latin.] A ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence | 30 Adaiſon's Guardian. 
| Tu'cxETSONANCE. . . The found of the tucket. An 
ancient inſtrument of muſick. 


"a. {. d., tabbe, Dutch. 1 
of wood. 2. A ſtate of ſalivation; 


« 


5 
. 
2 


a ſchirroſity, or a crude tubercle. - 
.. high 
e run | ; 

the common way 1 in pots in March, in The third day of the week. 


Skinner. 
more or leſs, I VESDAY. #. /. [ruerbaz, Saxon; cuy, Saxon, is Mars.] 


good earth. | f s Huſbandry. Tur rar ET v. 3. T [from tufted and taffety.] A villous 
Rl wot ng Pre th kind of filk. #l 279. 
arms the mild air, crowns the youthful year, | is cloaths were firange . | | | 
Ty'zzx0Us. adj. [tuberexx, Fr. from tuber, Lat.] Having Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been | 


| eruſts, ſtriature, and conflitution of the body. Woodward, * 
Tu'suLax. adj. [from tabu, Latin] Reſembling a 
pipe or trunk; conſiſting of a pipe ; long and hollow : 


toget 


body. N | 4% | 
ſea-ſhells that were incorporated with them during the time of "4; - 3 Dryden. 
their formation at the deluge, ſo theſe ſtones had in. ä | 


- 


corpo- ; ab, a 
rated with them teftaceous tubules, related to the ſiphunculi or —_—_— — 
rather the vermiculi marini. Woodward on Foſfits. on, Spectator. 


little afide into the wood, where many times 
ſaluted with a tuf? 


Tu'nuLatED.} adj. (hom. tubule, Latin.] Fiſtularz 
To'zuLovs. 1 adtaliy babes. | 1 


* 
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vſtular. - | = 3 acts 11.) Upon ſweet brier, a fine tuſt or bruſh of moſs of divers 

He hath a tubular or pipe-like ſnout reſembling that of the 2 . Bacon, 
, or horſe-fiſh, Grew's Muſeum. It is notorious for its goatiſh ſmell, and rat not unlike the 
Tosu. #. / [tubulus, Lat.) A ſmall pipe, or fiſtular . 


More againſt Atheiſm, 
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(4.) Vhen you lie down, with a ſhort prayer commit your- TRUTH. [<neop%a, Saxon.] 1. The Contrary to falſe- 


{It into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you 
have done, ut him with yourſelf as you muſt do when you 
ure dying. Taylor. 
(4.) ive me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me juſt, 
his much the rogue to publick ears will f: 
In private then: — When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 
Ny wealthy uncle from this world remove? Dryden. 
Wlom with your pow'r and fortunc, Sir, you {ruft, 
Nov to ſuſpect is vain. | Dryden. 
(5%) FouP'd by thee to fruſt thee from my fide. Wilton. 
To 'Tryzr. v. n. 1. To be confident of ſomething future. 
2. l'% have confidence; to rely; to depend without 
doubt. 
4 To expe. | 5 
(„.) I %% to come unto you, and ſpcak face to face. 
2 John. 
From this grave, this duſt, 
Ny God fhall raiſe me up I tuft. 
Whom Led to be my friend, all I had was in his power, 
and by God's bleſſing I was never deceived in my truſt. Fell. 
(2.) The iſles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm fhall 
they uuf. Iſa. li. 5. 
The Lord is a buckler to all that zruft in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 
ein never ſhall hurt them more who rightly truff 


In this his ſatisfaction. | Milton. 
(3.) Well you may fear too far | 
— —þSafer than zraft too far. Shakeſp. 


(A.) The fimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an honeſt man 

is to / to that keeps a knave company. IL Eſtrange. 

Trusre't. „. / [from rrult.] 1. One entruſted with any 

thing. 2. One to whom ſomething is committed for the 
uſe and behoof of another. 

(1.) Having made choice of ſuch a confeſſor that you may 
tri your ſoul with, ſincerely open your heart to him, and 
look upon him only as he is a rraſtee from God, commiſſioned 

by him as his miniſterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abſolve 
you. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

(2.) You are not the truſtees of the publick liberty: and if 
you have not right to petition in a crowd, much leſs to inter- 
meddle in the management of affairs. Dryden. 

Txru'sTER. n. , [from traf.] One who truſts. 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it rraſter of your own report 

Againit yourſelf, EE 

Tus Trix ESS. 1. /. [from truſt.] 
raithfulneſs. 

If the good qualities which lie diſperſed among other crea- 
tures, innocence in a ſheep, truſtineſs in a dog, are ſingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is. the. mind, which ennobles them 
into virtues, Grew's Colmol. 

Trxvu'srTI.ess. adj. [from truſt.] Unfaithful; unconſtant; 
not to be truſted. A word elegant, but out of ute. 
I beheld this fickle rruſtleſs ſtate, a 

Of vain world's glory, flirting to and fro. Spenſer. 

Tru'sTy. adj. [from r.] 1. Honeſt ; faithful; true; 
fit to be truſted. 2. Strong; ſtout; ſuch as will not 
fail. | 

(.) This daſtard, at the battle of Poictiers, 

Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 

Like to a tru/ty ſquire, did run away, 

This truſty ſervant 

Shall paſs between us, 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


He removeth away the ſpeech of the fruſty, and taketh away 


the underſtanding of the aged, | 

Guyomar his truſty fave has ſent. | 

Dryden's Indian Emperor, 

Theſe prodigious treaſures which flow'd in to him, he buried 

under ground by the hands of his molt truſty flaves. Addiſon. 
(2.) When he ſaw no power might prevail, 


Fob, Xu. 26. 


His traſiy [word he call'd to his aid. Spenſer. 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariot ty'd, | 
The tr»/fy weapon tits on ev'ry fide, Dryden's Heid. 


z. lo be credulous; to be won to confidence. 


Raleigh. 


Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Honeſty ; fidelity; 


hood ; conformity of notions to things. 
of words to thoughts. 3. Purity from falſehood. 4. 
Right opinion. 5. Fidelity; conſtincy. 6. Honeſty ; 
virtue. 7. It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſſion. 
3, Exactneſs; conformity to rule. 9. Reality; real ſtate 
of things. 10. Of 4 Turn, or in I'xuts, In 
reality. 3 
(J.) All trutfs are equal, veritas nom recipit magis ac minus. 
Wilkins. 
That men are pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven is ac- 


2. Conformity 


counted a punctual truth. Brown, 
Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſceming and with 7ruth. Wilts, 


This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions and 


authors to truth and certainty. Lncke, 
(2.) Shall 47h fail to keep her word? Milton. 
Truth is the joining or ſeparating of figns, as the things ſig- 
nified agree or diſagree. | | Locke. 
(3.) ——— So young and true. | 
«et it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower. Shakeſp. 
(4.) But felf-devoted from the prime of youth 
To life ſequeſter'd, and aſcetic ruth, 
With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 
(.) The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 
The belt of all bleſſings below. | Song. 
(6.) The money I tender for him in the court; 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down truth. Shakeſpeare. 


(7.) She ſaid, truth Lord.: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall. Miattb. xv. 27. 
(S.) Ploughs to go true depend much upon the Huth of the 
iron work. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
(9.) In rruth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the mini- 
ſter's hand, require, but only ſo to be read as behoveth. 
Hooker. 
There are innumerable ?ruths with which we are wholly un- 
acquainted. | | Beattie. 
(10.) Of a truth, Lord, the Kings of Aſſyria have deſtroyed 


the nations. 2 Kings, xix. 17, 


TruUTiInA'T1ON. u. / [trutina, Lat.] The act of weigh- 


ing; examination by the ſcale. | 
Men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe of levity 
unto themſelves, and in regard of the ſcale or deciſion of rruti- 
nation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To I ry. v. a. [rier, French.] 1. To examine; to make 
experiment of. 2. To experience; to aſſay; to have 
knowledge or experience of. 3. To examine as a judge. 
4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 5. To bring to a 
deciſion, with out emphatical. 6. To act on as a teſt. 
7. To bring as to a teſt. 8. To eſſay; to attempt. 9. 
To purify ; to refine. 10. To uſe as means. | 
(1.) Some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come Hy upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
— He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shale fp. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taſte meat? Fob. 
2.) Thou know'ſt. only good; but evil haſt not fyy'd. 


| | Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis ſhall be fold, | 
'Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold, Dryden, 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have ry, 
Th' human Cyclops, and his den defy'd ; 
What greater ills hereafier can you bear? Dryden. 


(5. ) Nicanor hearing ef their couragiouſneſs to fight for 
their country, durſt not try the matter by the ſword. 
| | | 2 Mac. xiv, 
I'll try it out, and give no quarter. Dryden Don Sebaſtian, 

(6.) The fire ſev'n times tried this; 
Sev'n times ied that judgment is, 
Which did never chute amiſs, 


_ Shakeſpeare. 


T.-V-B 
Sure he who firſt the try'd "ol 
In harden'd oak his I [ 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide. Dryden. 


> vr 


The teeth of vipers are !ubulated for the conveyance of the 
poiſon into the wound they make; but their hollowneſs doth 
not reach to the top of the tooth. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 


(7.) The trying of your faith worketh patience. James, i. 3. Tuck. n. /. [tweca, Welſh, a knife; effoc, French; focco, 


They open to themſelves at length the way 


Up hither under long obedience 2 d. Milton. 
($.) Let us 5 advent'rous work. Milton. 
(9.) —— After life 

Try d in ſharp tribulation and refin'd 

By faith and faithful works. Milton. 


(10.) To eaſe her cares the force of ſleep ſhe fries, 
Still wakes her mind, though ſlumbers ſeal her eyes. Swift. 
7 8 fog v. 2. To endeayour; to attempt; to make 
ay. 

He firſt deceas'd, ſhe for a little yy d 
To live without him, lik'd it not, and dy'd. Wotton. 
Up and ry. 5 Moolaſton. 
TUB. 2. /. [tobbe, tubbe, Dutch.] 1. A large open veſſel 


of wood. 2. A ſtate of ſalivation; fo called, becauſe 


the patient was formerly ſweated in a tub. . 
(1.) In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a eb of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty-four 


hours. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. ; 


1 fetch their prec epts from the | ick tub. Milton. 
S0 coopers hoop their tubs "oe 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudi bras. 
(2.) —— Seaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe cheek'd youth 
To th' rub-faſt, and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Tusk. . /. [tube, Fr. tubus, Latin.] A pipe; a ſiphon; 
a long hollow body. 
here bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 
Diſpers'd — forms and down they fell, 
ſpot like which aftronomer 
Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. Milton. 
This bears up part of it out at the ſurface of the earth, the 
reſt through the cubes and veſſels of the v les thereon. 
Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 


Roſcommon. 


Tu'BzercLE. #. . [tubercule, French; from tuberculum, 


Latin.] A ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence on the body ; a 
pimple. 
By what degrees the tubercles ariſe, | 
How flow, or quick, they ripen into ſize. Sewell. 
A conſumption of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 
through a ſchirroſity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey. 
Tu'szxoOsE. 2. A flower. 
The ſtalks of tuberoſe run up four foot high more or leſs, 
the common way of planting them is in pots in March, in 
| good earth. 1 Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Eternal ſpring, with ſmiling verdure here, 5 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 
The tuberoſe ever breathes and violets blow. Garth, 
Tu'sRROUs. adj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber, Lat.] Having 
prominent knots or excreſcences. | 
Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varieties in, the 
cruſts, ſtriature, and conſtitution of the body. Woodward, 
Tu'suLar. adj. [from tubus, Latin.) Reſembling a 
pipe or trunk; conſiſting of a pipe; long and hollow 
ſiſtular. 5 
He hath a fubular or pipe - like ſnout reſembling that of the 
hippocampus, or horſe-fiſh. 


Tou'zuLE. #. J [tubulus, Lat.] A ſmall pipe, or fiſtular 


A; the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules have m them 
ſea-ſhells that were incorporated with them during the time of 
their formation at the deluge, fo theſe ſtones had then inco 
rated with them teftaceous tubules, related to the ſiphunculi or 
rather the vermiculi marini. Woodward on Foſſils. 

Tu'npuULaTE wy adj. [from tubulus, Latin.] Fiſtular 
To'zvLOUs. longitudinally hollow, 


Grew's Muſeum. 


Iralian.} 1. A long narrow ſword. . 2. A kind of net. 
(1.) If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, 
Our purpoſe may hold there. _ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Theſe being prim'd, with force he labour'd 
To free's < from retentive ſcabbard; 
And after many a painful pluck, 
From ruſty durance he bail'd tuck. Hudibr as. 
(2.) The tuck is narrower meaſhed, and therefore ſcarce law- 
ful, with a long bunt in the midſt. Carew. 
To Tuck. v. n. [from trucken, German. To pres. 
Skinner.) 1. To gather into a narrower compaſs; to 
cruſh together; to hinder from ſpreading. 2. To incloſe, 
by tucking cloaths round. 5 5 | 
(1.) She zucked up her veſtments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
marched directly forwards to the utmoſt ſummit of the pro- 
montory. Addiſon, 
The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down their ſtays, 
are ?ucking up their petticoats, which grow ſhorter and ſhorter 
eve 1 Addiſon's Guardian, 
he following age of females firſt zucked up their garments 
to the elbows, and expoſed their arms to the air, 
Dick adept ! ruct back thy hair, 
And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 
(2.) Make his bed after different faſhions, that he may not 
feel every little change, who is not to have his maid always to 
lay all things in print and tuck him in warm. Locke on Educat, 


To Tuck. v. =. To contract. A bad word. 
An ulcer diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the edges tack in, 


and growing ſkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 


cer Sharp's Surgery. 


Tu'cxzr. 3. . A ſmall piece of linen that ſhades the 
breaſt of women. | 

A female ornament by ſome called a tucker, and by others 

the neck-piece, being a ſlip of fine linen or muſlin, uſed to run 

in a kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the ſtays, 

| | Addiſon's Guardian. 


Tu'cxETSONANCE. u. . The found of the tucket. An 


ancient inſtrument of muſick. | 
| Let the trumpets ſound, 

The tucketſonance and the note to mount. Shakeſp. Hen. V, 
Tu'eL. =. .. [tuyeau, French.] The anus. Skinner. 
Tu'ssDAx. 2. /. [cuer daz, Saxon; cuy, Saxon, is Mars.] 

The third day of the week. 
Tur rar PETY. 3. /. [from tuſted and taffety.) A villous 
kind of ſil k. | | 
His — were ſtrange, tho* coarſe, and black, tho” 
are: 

Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 

Velvet: but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 

Become tufftafaty. | | | Donne. 
TUFT. a. /. [taffe, French.] 1. A number of threads 
or ribbanbs, flowery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined 

together. 2. A cluſter; a plump. 

(1.) Upon ſweet brier, a fine tuft or bruſh of moſs of divers 

colours, you ſhall ever find full of white worms, Bacon. 


It is notorious for its goatiſh ſmell, and zufrs not unlike the 
beard of that animal. 


A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lea. 
Near a living ſtream their manſion place 
Edg'd round with moſs and rufts of matted graſs. Dryden. 
The male among birds often ap in a creſt, comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, erected like a pinacle 
on the top of the head. 
(.) Going a little aſide into the wood, where many times 
before ſhe delighted to walk, her eyes were ſaluted with a tuft 


of trees 7 Q ſet together, as with the ſhade the moon gave 


Addiſon, 


More againſt Atheiſm. 
Dryden, | 


Addiſon, Spectator. 
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T UG 
Srough it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 


upon it. Sidney. 

My houſe is at the tft of olives hard by. Shakeſp. 

| An iſland lie 

Girt with th' unmeaſur'd ſea; and is fo nie, 

'That in the 22 I ſaw the ſmoke ariſe, a | 

Through tuf7s of trees. | Chapman. 
— ch high woods the hills were crown'd ; 

With 7ufrs the valleys, and each fountain fide, 

With borders long the rivers. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Under a tuft of ſhade, that on a green 

Stood whiſp' ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain fide 

They fat them down. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To Tur r. L. a. To adorn with a tuft. A doubtful word, 
not authoriſed by any competent writer. 
Sit beneath the ſhade 
Of ſolemn oaks, that ruft the ſwelling mounts, 
| Thrown graceful round. | Thomſon. 
Tur TED. adj. [from tuft.) Growing in tufts or cluſters. 
— There does a ſable cloud | 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night, 
And caſt a gleam over this 7ufted grove. 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies 
The cynoſure of nei — eyes. 
Midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn. Pope. 
Tu'r Tv. adj. [from ft.] Adorned with tufts. A word 
of no authority. | | 
Let me ſtrip thee of thy tuf7zy coat, 
Spread thy ambroſial ſtores. Thomſon's Summer. 
To Tus. v. 4. [rizan, veozan, Saxon.] 1. To pull with 
ſtrength long continued, in the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. 
2. To pull; to pluck. 
(1. No more tug one another thus, nor moily ourſelves; 


Milton. 


receive 
Priſe equal; conqueſts crown ye both: the liſts to others 
— * 


25 Cbaf mani Iliads. 

Theſe two maſſy pillars N 

With horrible confuſion to and fro | 

He tugg d, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 

Upon the heads of all that fat beneath, | 

The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder. Milton. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 


There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious car.  Roſcom. 
(2.) ——— Prieſt, beware thy beard; 
I mean to rug it, and to cuff you ſoundly, Shak. Hen. VI. 


There leaving him to his repoſe 
Secured from the 2 of foes, 
And wanting nothing but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 
His rugg d ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain. 
To Tus. v. n. 1. To pull; to draw. 
contend ; to ſtruggle. 33 | 
(1.) The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. Sandy,. 
There is 1 5 and pulling this way and that way. More. 
Thus galley-flaves tag willing at their oar, 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſnore; 
But would not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. 6 
We have been fugging a great while againſt the ſtream, and 
have almoſt weathered our point; a ſtretch or two more will 
do the work ; but if inftead of that we fl:cken our arras, and 
drop our oars, we ihull be hurried back to the place from 
"whence we {et out. | Addiſon on the Mar. 
(2.) Caſt your good counſels 3 | 
Upon his paſſion; let myſelf and fortune | Fas 
Tug ior the time to come. Shakeſp. Winter's Tais. 
His face is black and full of blood, 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpt 
And tugg'd for life. _ Shakeſp, Henry VI. 


Hudibras. 
2. To labour 3 


Miltan. 


T U M 


They long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſl d for their liberty 
with a no Jef magnanimous than RE pertinacy, Howe. 
Go now with ſome daring drug, 
Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they ug, 
Thou to maintain the cruel ftrife, 
Spend the dear treaſure of thy life. Craſbanw. 
Tus. n. /. [from the verb.] Pull performed with the 
utmoſt effort. 
— Downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard: at the tug he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoaking walls, 
Dryden. 
Tu'cGer. n. /. [from tug.] One that tugs or pulls 


hard. 


Tu1'T1oN. 3. J. [tuitio ; from tweor, Lat.] Guardianſhip ; 
ſuperintendent care; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf under the tuition 
of a beaſt. Sidney. 
They forcibly endeavour to caſt the churches, under my care 
and tuition, into the moulds they have faſhioned to their deſigns. 

= King Charles. 

If government depends upon religion, this ſhews the peſti- 
lential d of thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical intereſts, ſetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 
of the former. South's Sermons. 
When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what moſt delights them, that they may perceive 
that thoſe under whoſe tuition they are, are not enemies to their 
fatisfaRion. 1 Locke, 
TULIP. 3. / [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] A flower. 

The * * of a good tulip are, 1. It ſhould have a tall 

ſtem. 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of fix leaves, three within, 
and three without, the former being larger than the latter. 3. 
Their bottom ſhould be proportioned to their top ; their upper 
art ſhould be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. 
he leaves when opened ſhould neither turn in nor bend 
outward, but rather ſtand ere&; the flower ſhould be of a 
middling ſize, neither over large nor too ſmall. 5. The ſtripes 
ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing quite from the bottom of 
the flower. The chives ſhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three claſſes, viz. 
præcoces, or early flowers; medias, or middling flowers; and 
ſerotines, or late flowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near ſo fair, nor riſe half ſo high as the late ones, but are 


chiefly valued for appearing ſo early in the ſpring. Miller. 
The tulip opens with the riſing, and ſhuts with the ſetti 
ſun. | | Hatewill | 


Why tulips of one colour produce ſome of another, and 
running through all, ſtill eſcape a blue. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Tu'LieTxREs. n. . A tree. 3 | 
To TUMBLE. v. =. [tomber, Fr. tommelen, Dutch; tom- 
bolare, Italian.) 1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and 
violently to the ground. 2. To fall in great quantities 
tumultuouſſy. 3. To ro'l about. 4. To play tricks by 
various librations of the body. 
| (1.) Though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 


Anſwer me. Shakeſpeare. 
To ftand or walk, to riſe or tumble, | 
As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 


— Siſyphus lifts his ſtone up the hill; which carried to the top, 
it immediately tumbles to the bottom. Addiſon. 
(2.) When riches come by the courſe of inheritance and 
teſtaments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon, 
(3-) I faw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, ſo as well he might tumble and 
toſs. | Sidney. 

 Glo'fter tumbled, and in falling ſtruck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shakteſp. Rich. III. 
(4.) Reform our ſenſe, and teach the men t* obey ; 


_ They'll leave their zumbling, if you lead the way, Nous. 


* * : Ws TW * * * 4 


TUM 


TF. To'unrie. v. a. 1. To tum over 3 to throw about 


violence. 3. To throw down. 

(.) When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling 
it over and over in his thoughts, that he ſhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loſt 
all patience. Gu Bacon's Henry VII. 

A. man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into ex- 

reſſions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 


into a finer body. Collier on Pride. 
They tumbled all their little quivers o'er, | 
To chuſe propitious ſhafts, Prior. 


(2.) The mind often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome 
hidden ideas ; though ſometimes they are rouzed and tumbled 
out of their dark cells into open day-light by ſome turbulent 
paſſions. Locke. 

(3+) Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 

To tumble down thy huſband and thyſelf, 


From top of honour to diſgrace's feet ? Shakeſp. 
King * while he fought in vain, | 

His friends to free, was tumbled on the plain. Dryden. 

If a greater force than his holds him faſt, or tumbles him 

down, he is no longer free. Locke. 


Tu'mBLe. #. , [from the verb.] A fall. 
A. country-tellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree : why, 


ſays a paſſenger, I could have taught you a way to climb, and 


never hurt yourſelf with a fall, L' Eftrange. 
 Tu'mupLerR. u. / [from tumble.) 1. One who ſhows 


TUM 

(r.) Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural ſtate by an undue encreaſe of their bigneſs. Wiſeman. 
Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen what it is that 
feeds the tumour, if the diſeaſe be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the moſt natural remedy. Govern. of the Tongue. 
The formation of knots and rumours in any part of the 
body, external or internal, that degenerate at length into an 
_ ulcer, arife from this, that ſome parts of the blood becoming 
by their ſize of figure diſproportioned to the ſmall wind- 

ing channels of the glands, cannot freely flip through. 
Blacimore. 
(2.) His ſtile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold meta- 
phors; and fo far from the tumour, that it rather wants a little 
elevation, OE . Wiarton, 
It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the paſ- 
ſions of the multitude. L'Efirang?. 


Tu'moRovus. aj. [from ti maur.] 1. Swelling ; protube- 
rant. 2. Fafſtuous; vainly pompous ; falſely magwi- 
ficent. | 

(r.) Who ever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below and 

above, and rumorous in the middle, unleſs ſome diſeaſed * rang 

0:07, 

(2.) According to their ſubje&, theſe ſtiles vary; for that 

which is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes 
vaſt and fumarrous, ſpeaking of petty and inferior things. 


Ben. Johnſon. 
His limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, ſublime and almoſt 
tumorous, in his looks and Wotton. 


poſtures by various contortions of body, or feats of To TUme, among gardeners, to fence trees about with 


activity. 2. A large drinking 1— 
** What ſtrange agility and activeneſs do common tumblers 
| dancers on the rope attain to by exerciſe ? Wilkins. 
Nic. bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of the nimbleſt 


tumblers or rope-dancers: Arburbnor. 
Never by tumbler thro' the hoops was ſhown, 
Such ſkill in paſſing all, and touching none. Pope. 
Tu usREL. n, ' 4 [tombereau, French.] A dungcart. 
Twifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man, 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Tuſſer. 


My corps is in a fumbril laid, among 

The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung; 
That cart arreft, and raiſe a common cry, | 
For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 
| What ſhall I do with this beaſtly fumbril? go lie down and 
ſleep, you fot. | Congreve. 
He ſometimes rode in an open tumbril. Tatler. 

Tumzra'cTion. 2. , [tumefadio, Latin.) Swelling. 
The common figns and effects of weak fibres, are paleneſs, 
a weak pulſe, rumefactions in the whole body. 
To Tu'mery. v. a. [tumefacio, Latin.) To ſwell; to 
make to ſwell. 8 


I applied three ſmall cauſticks triangular about the tumified 


joint. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A conſumption actually begun is when ſome parts of the 
lungs are knotted and tumefied. Blackmore. 
fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and rumęſied, ſuppoſed 
to demand extirpation.  Sharp's Surgery. 
To'mip. adj. [tumidus, Latin.] 1. Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant ; raiſed above the level. 3. Pompous ; 
boaſtful ; puffy ; falſely ſublime. | 
(. 2.) So high as heav'd the rumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. | Milton. 
(3-) Though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem tumid and aſpiring ; 
yet cannot I ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hyperboles in mentioning 
felicities, which make the higheſt hyperboles but ſeeming ones. 
Boyle. 
TUMOUR. n. /. {ramor, Latin.) 1. A morbid ſwelling. 


2. Affected pomp; falſe magnificeice ; puffy grandeur ; 


{ſwelling mien; unſubſtantial greatneſs. 


Arbuthnet. 


earth. 
To Tu'MULAaTE. v. 3. [tumule, Latin.) To ſwell. This 


ſeems to be the ſenſe here, but 1 ſuſpe& the word to be 


wrong. = | 

 Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch enemies to acid, 
that as ſoon as they are put together, they fumulate and grow 
hot, and continue to fight till they have diſarmed or mortified 


each other. Boyle. 
TumuLo'se. adj. [tumuloſus, Latin.] Full of hills. 

1 | . Bailey. 

Tunvro!s ir v. u. /. I tumulut, Latin] Hillineſs. Bailey. 


TU'MULT. . , [tumulte, French; tumultus, Latin.-] 1. 


A promiſcuous commotion in a multitude. 2. A multi- 
tude put into wild commotion. 3. A ſtir ; an irregular 
violence; a wild commotion. | 
(.) A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a govern- 
ment overturned by it. | L' Eftrange. 
With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 
Till in loud tuzzu/t all the Greeks aroſe. | Pope. 
(3.) What ſtir is this? what fumults in the heav ns? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? Shokheſþ. 
Tumult and confuſion all embroibd. Milton. 
This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
gives us of the Supreme Being thus raiſing a fumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confuſion, thus 
_ troubling and becalming nature? Addiſon, SpeFator. 
Tumu'LTUaRILY. adv. [from {umu/tuary.] In a tumul- 
tuary manner, | | 1 5 
Tumvu'LTUARINESS. #. , [from tumultuary.] Turbu- 
lence ; inclination or diſpoſition to tumults or commo- 
tions. | 
The tumultuarineſs of the people, or the factiouſneſs of 
preſbyters, gave occaſion to invent new models. X. Charles, 
Tumvu'LTuaRy. adj. [tumu'tuaire, French; from tumult.}] 
1. Diſorderly ; promiſcuous; confuled. 2. Reſtleſs ; 
put into irregular commotion. | 


(I.) Perkin had learned, that people under command uſed to 
conſult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwiſe ; 
and obſerving their orderly, and not rfumultuery arming, 


doubted the worſt. Bacon's Herr y VII. 
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hazard a tumultuary conflict. | King Charles. 
Is it likely, that the divided atoms ſhould keep the ſame 


ranks in ſuch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 


medium ? | Glaruille's Scepfis, 

(2.) Men who live without religion, live always in a fumul- 
tuary and reſtleſs tate. | Atterbury. 
Ta Tumu'LTUATE. v. #. [tumultuor, Latin.] To make a 
tumult. 
TumuLTVua'TiION. #- / [from tumultuate.] Irregular and 
conſuſed agitation. 

That in the ſound the contiguous air receives many ſtrokes 
from the particles of the liquor, ſeems probable by the ſudden 
and eager tumultuation of its parts. Boyle. 


T U N 
My followers were at that time no way proportionable to TN ABL I. adj. from tune.} Harmonious ; muſical. 


a— A, cry more tunable 
Was never hallo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
Smooth on the t diſcours'd, pleaſing to th' ear, 
And tunable as ſylvan pipe or ſong. e Milton. 
All tunable ſounds, whereof human voice is one, are made 

by a regular vibration of the ſonorous body, and undulation of 
the air, proportionable to the acuteneſs or gravity of the tone. 

Holder. 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether runable to a mo- 

dern ear, Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 


Sbaleſp. 


Tu'nas LENESS. n. . [from tunable.) Harmony ; melo- 


diouſneſs. 


TuuvLr vous. adj. [from tumult ; tumultueuæ, French. ] Tu'naBLy. adv. [from tunable.]  Harmoniouſly melo 


1. Violently carried on by diſorderly multitudes. 2. 


diouſly. 


Put into violent commotion ; irregularly and confuſedly T u'n-pisn. u. /. [from tun and diſh.) A tunnel. 


agitated. 3. Turbulent ; violent. 4 Full of tumult. 

(1.) Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reaſon of the continual preſence. of their king, 
whoſe only perſon oftentimes contains the unruly people from a 
thouſand evil occaſions. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

(2.) The ſtrong rebuff of ſome tumultuous cloud 

Hurry'd him dal. | 7 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 

Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaſt, 

And like a devilifh engine back recoils | 

Upon himſelf. Milton Par. Loft. 

The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 5 

Returns again in ſuch tumultuous tides, | 

It quite o'ercomes me. | Addiſon's Cato. 

(3.) Nought reits for me in this tumultuous ſtrife, 

But to make open proclamation. Sbaleſp. 

Furiouſly running in upon him with tumultuous ſpeech, he 
violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knoles. 

(4.) The winds began to ſpeak louder, and as in a fumul- 
tucus kingdom, to think themſelves fitteſt inſtruments of com- 
mandment. Sidney, 
Tumvu'LTuousLy. adv. [from tumultuous.] By act of the 
multitude ; with confuſion and violence. 

It was done by edi&, not tumultuoufly ; the ſword was not 
put into the people's hand. Bacon's Holy War. 
TUN. = /. [cunne, Saxon; tonne, Dut. tonne, tonneau, 
French.] 1. A large caſk. 2. A pipe; the meaſure of 
two hogſheads. 3. Any large quantity proverbially. 4. 
A drunkard : in burleſque. 5. The weight of two 
thouſand pounds. 6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſup- 
poſed to contain a tun. 7. Dryden has uſed it for a 
perimetrical meaſure, I believe without precedent or pro- 


Againft a rumour'd war. ; Milton. 
(3.) I have ever follow ' d thee with hate, | 
Drawn t#u1s of blood out of thy country's breaſt. Shakeſp. 
(4.) Here's a tun of midnight-work to come, 
Og from a treaſon-tavern rolling home. i... Dradis. 
(6.) So fenced about with rocks and lets, that without know- 
| ledge of the paſſages, a boat of ten fun cannot be ys 
. about was every pillar th 
tun about was every pillar there; 

A Godard mirrour ſhone not half io clear. Dryden. 
7 Tux. v. a. [from the noun.] lo put into caſks; to 
barrel. | 
_ in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, hefore it be 
tunned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon. 

The ſame fermented juice 1 4 into vinegar, yields 
an acid and corroding ſpirit. Ihe fame juice ruanned up, arms 
tflf with tartar. | Boyle's Works. 


To Tune. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Heylyn. 


To Tune. v. u. 


TUNE. . /. [toon, Dutch; tor, Swediſh ; tuono, Italian; 
tone, French; toxus, 


Latin.] 1. Tune is a diverſity 
of notes put together. Locke, 2. Sound; note. 3. 
Harmony ; order ; concert of parts. 4. State of iving 
the due ſounds ; as, the fiddle is in tune, or out of rune. 
5. Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right diſpoſition ; 
fit temper ; proper humour. 6. State of any thing with 
reſpect to order. 1 | 
(1.) Came he tc ſing a raven's note, 
Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital pow'rs. Shakeſp. 
Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity with the af- 
fections; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, ſolemn tunes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike funes; fo that tunes have 
a prediſpoſition to the motion of the ſpirits. Baron. 
Keep un nature to her law, 
And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 
After the heav'nly-tune, which none can hear 
3 mould with groſs unpurged ear. 
t ſweet u ſung one ſtarry night, 
The tune I il ae, "a", Ao: the — 4 
The diſpoſition in the fiddle to play tunes. 
| 23 Arbuthnot and Pope. 
(2.) Such a noiſe aroſe p28 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. | Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) A continual parliament I thought would but keep the 
commonweal in tune, by preſerving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. | King Charles. 
(5.) A child will learn three times as much when he is in 
tune, as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes 
aukwardly, or is unwillingly to it. Locke. 
(6. Diſtreſſed Lear, in his better une, remembers what we 
are come about. | Shakeſp. 
1. To put into ſuch a 
ſtate, as that the proper ſounds may be produced. 2. 
To ſing harmoniouſly. 3. To put into order, fo as to 


produce the proper effect. 
— Their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tun d, that glitter d by their fide, 


une pe , 
Ye angels, to that ſound ; A ＋ nM my heart, 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. Dryden, 
(2.) Fountains, and ye that — 15 as ye flow, | 
Melodious murmurs, warblikg tune his praiſe. 
Rouze up, ye Thebans ; tune your Io Pæans; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. Dryden. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly ſlow. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pope. 
1. To form one found to another. > 
To utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 
(.) The winds were huſh'd, no leaf fo ſmall 
At all was ſeen to ſtir ; | 
Whilſt tuni g to the waters fall, 


1 he ſinall birds ſang to her.  Drayton's Cynthia. 


TUN 


u All ſounds on fret or ſto 


Temper'd ſoft tunizgs, intermix'd with voice. Milton, 
Tu'xzpUL. adj. [tune and full.) Muſical; harmonious. 
I ſaw a pleaſant grove, 
With chant of — birds reſounding love. Million. 


Earth ſmiles with flow'rs renewing, laughs the fky, 
And birds to lays ot love their tuneful notes apply. Dryden. 
For thy own glory ſing our foy'reign's praiſe, 
God of yerſes and of days! 
Let all thy #uxefi ſons adorn 
Their laſting works with William's name. Prion. 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais d ear, and mute the runeful tongue. Pope. 
'Tu'nezLEss. adj. [from june.) Unharmonious; unmu- 
fical. 


When in hand my tureleſs harp I take, 


Then do I more augment my foes deſpight. Spenſer. 
Swallow, what dot chou ; 
With thy tuneleſs ferenade ? Cowley. 


Tune R. u. . [from tune.] One who tunes. 
The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phantaſies, theſe 
new tuners of accents. Shakeſp. 
TUNICK. =. /. {runique, French; tunica, Latin.] 1. 
Part of the Roman dreſs. 2. Natural covering ; integu- 
ment; tunicle. © 


(.) The tunicks of the Romans, which anſwer to our waiſt- | 


coats, werewwithout ornaments, and with very ſhort ſleeves. 
"II | | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(. .) Lohocks and ſyrups abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs of 
a cough, by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the intern tunick of 
the gullet. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
| Fenced with neat and cloſe tunicks. Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
The droply of the tunica waginalis is owing to a preternatu- 
ral diſcharge of that water continually ſeparating on the 
internal ſurface of the tunicl. _ Sharp. 
Tu'nicLe. . / [from tunick.] Natural cover; integu- 

ment, | | 

The humours and tunicles are purely tranſparent, to let in 

the light and colour unſoiled. d R 


ay. 
One 2 grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall contain four 
P 


or five di lants under one common fwunicle ; a very con- 
vincing nt of the providence of God. Bentley. 

Tu'nwnacs. n. ſ. [from tun.] 1. Content of a veſſel 
meaſured by the tun. 2. Tax laid by a tun; as, to 
levy tunaage and poundage. 

(2.) The conſideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to inquire into the bulk and !u»zage of 
their ſhipping. | Arbuthnot. 

Tu'nxeL. u. f. 1. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the paſſage 
for the ſmoke. 2. A funnel ; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into veſſels. 3. A net wide at the mouth, and 
ending in a point, and ſo reſembling a funnel or tunnel. 

(2.) It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whole long tunnel thence” | 

The k forth threw. . Spenſpr. 

The water being rarified, and by rarification refolved into 

| wind, will force up the ſmoke, which otherwiſe might linger in 

the tunnel, and oftentimes reverſe. Wotton's Arch. 

(2.) For the help of the hearing, make an inſtrument like a 
tunnel, the narrow part of the bigneſs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon. 


To Tun N EL. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To form like a 
tunnel. 2. To catch in a net. 3. This word is uſed by 
Derham for 30 make net-work ; to reticulate. 

(x.) The Phalznz tribe inhabit the runnelled, convolved 
leaves. | Derham's Phyjico-Theolog y. 
(3-) Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegeta- 
bles, and curiouſly tunnel them into neſts, but artificially ſuſ- 
pend them on the twigs of trees. Derbam. 


| 19 
3 a. ſ. [ tonnen, Italian; nE. Latin.] A ſea- 
fith, 
Some fiſh are boiled and preſerved freſh in vinegar, as #uriy 
and turbot. | Carew. 
Tur. 3. /. [I know not of what original.] A ram. This 
word is yet uſed in Staffordſhire, and in other pro- 
vinces. 
To Tur. v. 2. To butt like a ram. 


f | 
To ann. g n. J. [A Turkiſh word.] The cover worn 


La, 2 by the Turks on their heads. 


Gates of menarchs 
Arch'd are fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 


Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
His hat was in the form of a urban, not ſo huge as the 
Turkiſh urban. 5 | Bacon, + 
From utmoſt Indian iſle, Taprobane, 
Duſk faces with white filken turbants wreath'd, Milton, 
I ſee the Turk nodding with his furbant. Hotel. 


Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd, 
For folded rurbants fineſt Holland bear. Dryden. 
Tux BAN ED. adj. [from turban.) Wearing a turban. 
A turban'd Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 
I took by the throat. Shakeſþ. 
Tu'rxpary. 2. /. [turbaria, low Lat. from turf.} Fhe 
right of digging turf. Skinner. 
TU'RBID. adj. fturbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy ; not 
clear. 
Thovgh lees make the liquid turbid, yet they refine the 


ſpirits. Bacon. 


The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ſtreaming clouds 
Of ſmoke ſulphureous, intermix'd with theſe 
Large globous irons fly. 

The ordinary fprings, which were 
limpid, become thick and turbid, as lo 
 Weoodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 

Tu'xBrowness. 3. . [from ?urbid.] Muddineſs; thick- 
neſs. 

Tvu'xpBINaTED. adj. [turbinarus, Latin. ] 1. Twiſted ; 
ſpiral ; paſſing from narrower to wider. 2. Among bo- 
taniſts, plants are called turbinated, as ſome parts of them 
reſemble, or are of a conical figure. Didionary. 

(.) Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral and rurbinated 
motion of the whole moved body without an external director. 


| Philips. 
ore clear, freſh, and 


Bentley. 
Tu RBI NATION. #. /. [from turbinated.] The art of 
ſpinning like a top. | 
To'zniTH. #. /. [turpetbus, Lat.] Yellow mercury pre- 
* | 1 SOC | | 

I ſent him twelve grains of turbith mineral, and I 
off with a bitter ral. way I repeated the — TOP © 
days; and the ulcers ſhell'd foon off, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Tu'xBoT. n. / [turbot, French and Dutch; rhombus, 
Lat.] A delicate fiſh. 

Some fiſh are preſerved freſh in vinegar, as rurbor. Carew. 

Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, the ſalmon, the 


tur bor. | Peacbam. 
Nor oyſters of the Lucrine lake | 
My ſober appetite would wiſh, 
Nor turbot. Dryden. 
Tv'xBuLENCE. |} 2. / [turbulence, French; turbulentia, 
Tu'xBULENCY: Latin] 1. Tumult; confuſion. 2 


Diſorder of paſſions. 3. Tumultuouſneſs; tendency to 
confuſion. | | a | 

* (v.) I have dream'd 

Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but forms of flaughter. 


- 


| Shatefg. 


the earthquake laſts, 
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—— Oft-tim2s noxious where they light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
Like trrb::lencies in the atfuirs of men, 
Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point: 
They oft foreſignify and threaten ill. 
(2.) I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her lov reign ſway. 
(3.) You think this turbulence of blood, 
Frm itagnating preſerves the flood, 
Which tus fermenting by degrees, 
| Exalts the ſpirits, ſinks the lees. 
Tu'rnurtxt. adj. [turbulentus, Latin.] 
tation; Pprotucing commotion. 2. Expoſed to commo- 
tion: liable to agitation. 3. Tumultuons ; violent. 
(1.) —— From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thir't, and refreſh'd ; nor envy'd them the grape, 
Whole heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton. 
(2.) ——— Calm region once, x 
And tull of peace; now toſt, and turbulent ! Milton, 
( 3.) What wondrous fort of death has heav'n deſign dd 
For ſo untam'd, fo turbulent a mind? ryden. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death's grim cave, 
Wrought by temperance. Dryden. 
Men of ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, that were diſſatis- 
fied with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters 


Nilton. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Tu'xzULENTLY. adv. [from turbulent.] Tumultuouſly ; 
violently. | | | 
Torn. », h. [rund, Saxon.] Excrement. 


TURE. „ I fein, Saxon ; %, Dutch ; tof, Swediſh. ] 


A clod covered with graſs ; a part of the ſurface of the 


ground. 
Where was this lane? es 
Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf. Shakeſp. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laſt long. Bacon. 


Could that divide you from near uſhering guides? 
They left me weary on a graſſy turf. 

Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear ; 
I with green turfs would grateful altars raiſe. 
| Their bucklers ring around, 


Milton, 


Their trampling turns the zurf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
| Dryden's An. - 


The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly faluted a ur of 
earth dug out of his own native ſoil, to remind him that all 


the day he was to think of his country. Addijon. 
| His flock daily crops | 
Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf, 
Sufficient, Philips. 


Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pope. 

To Tux. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with turfs. 
The face of the bank next the fea is turfed. Mortimer. 
Tv're1Ness. 2. . [from tur.] The ftate of abounding 
with turfs. | | 
Tolar v. adj, [from turf.] Full of turfs. 


Tu' RENT. adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling; protuberant ; 


tumid. 
Where humours are furgent, it is neceſiary not only to purge 


them, but alſo to ſtrengthen the infeſted parts. Gov. Ton. 
—— The ccluſtes clear, © 
White o'er the turgert film the living dew. Thomſon. 
TourGEt'scence. j 1. ſ. [turgeſcens, Latin.] 1. The act 
TurxGe'scency, F of ſwelling; the ſtate of being 


ſwollen. 2. Empty magnificence. 
(1.) The inftant rargeſcence is not to be taken off, but by me- 
dicines of higher natures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tu'rG1D. ad}. [ turgidus, Latin. ] 
tiling more room than before. 


2. Pompous ; tumid 
tattzous ; vainly magnificent. 


1. Raiſing agi- 


of ſtate. 
Bentley. 


PEDAL 


1. Swelling; bloated ; 


T UR 


(1.) A bladder, moderately filled with air, and ſtrongly tied, 
held near the fire grew furyid and hard; and brought nearer, 
ſuddenly broke with a vehement noiſe. Bovle. 
The ſpirits embroil'd with the malignity, and drowned in 
the blood turgid and tumified by the febrile fermentation, are 
by phlebotomy relieved, Harvey on Conſumptions. 
———- Ditburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood | 
Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with meliow liquor. Pͤbilips. 
Thoſe channels twrgid with th' obſtructed tide 
Stretch their ſmall holes and make their meſhes wide. Black. 
(2.) Some have a violent and rurgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatſoever they judge of is with a tincture of this 
vanity. Watts's Logick. 
Tu gg. 2. /. [from turgid.] State of omg ſwollen. 
The forerunners of. an apoplexy are dulneſs, eſs of 
ſpeech, vertigos, weakneſs, waterineſs, and turgidity of the 
eyes. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Tux KEV. n. . [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeſtick 
fowl ſuppoſed to be 2 from 3 e 

Here he comes ſwelling like a turkey-cock. Shakeſp. 

The turkey-cock hath ſwelling gills, the hen leſs. Bacon. 


So ſpeeds the wily fox, 

Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. Gay. 
Tu'xxo1s. n, . [turquoiſe, French, from turkey.] A blue 
ſtone numbered among the meaner precious ſtones, now 
diſcovered to be a bone impregnated with cupreous par- 
ticles. 8 Rs, 

Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged with 
n or blue: the turcois ſtone, as it is commonly ſtiled by 
apidaries, is part of a bone ſo tinged, Woodward. 
Tu'rkscap. n. /. [martagon.] An herb. Ainſ- 
Tu Ru. n. / [turme, Lat.] A troop. Not in uſe. : 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horſe and wings. Milton. 
Tu'sMERICK. 2. . [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root 
which makes a yellow die. EE | 
Tvu'xmorr. u. /. [derived by Skinner from tremouille, Fr. 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived from mail, to 
labour.] Trouble; diſturbance ; haraſſing uneaſineſs; 
tumultuous moleſtation. Little in uſe. 
He feeks, with torment and tur moil, 


To force me live, and will not let me die, Spenſer. 
There Lil reit, as after much fur moil | 

A bleſſed foul doth in elyſium. | Shakeſþ. 
Blinded preatneſs ever in tur moil, | 

Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daviel. 
Happy when I, from this tur-o:/ ſet free, | | 

That peaceful and divine aſſembly ſee. Denham. 


To Turmo'tL. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To haraſs with 
commotion. 2. To weary ; to keep in unquietneſs. 

(1.) That is not fault of will in thuſe gudiy fathers, but 
the troublous occaſions wherewith that wretched realm hath 
continually been turmoiled. Sener. 
It is her fatal misfortune above all other countries, to be mi- 
ſerably toſſed and turmoiled with theſe ſtorms of affliction. 

| | Spenſer. 

Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil 
Did earth, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf turmail, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join. Dryden. 
(2.) Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, where they 

ſuck unreaſonably to learn a few words, on the ſudden are 
tranſported to be toſt and turmoil d with their unballaſted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. Milton. 


To Turn. v. a. [cunnan, Sax. taurner, Fr. from forno, 
Lat.] 1. To put into a circular or vertizinous motion; 
to move round; to revolve. 2. To put the upperſide 
downwards; to ſhift with regard to the ſides. 3. To 
change with reſpect to poſition. 4. To change the ſtate 
of the balance. 5. To bring the irſide out. 6. To 
change as to the poſture of the body, or direction of the 


— 
* 


T u R 


look. 7. To form on a lathe by moving round. [torno, 
Lat.] 8. To form; to ſhape. 9. To change; to tranſ- 
form; to metamorphoſe ; to tranſmute. 10. To make 
of another colour. 11. To change; to alter. 12. To 
make a reverſe of fortune. 13. To tranſlate. "14. To 
change to another opinion, or party, worſe or better; to 
convert ; to pervert. 15- To change with regard to in- 
Clination or temper. 16. To alter from one effe& or pur- 
pn to another. 17. To betake. 18. To transfer. 19. 
o fall upon by ſome change. 20. To make to nau- 
ſeate. 21. To make giddy. 22. To infatuate; to make 
mad : applied to the head or brain. 23. To change di- 
rection to, or from any point 24. To direct by a change 
to a certain purpoſe or propenſion. 25. To double in. 
26. To revolve; to agitate in the mind. 27. To bend 
from a perpendicular edge ; to blunt. 23. To drive by 
violence; to expel: with out, or out of. 29. To apply 
by a change of uſe. 30. To reverſe; to repeal. 31. 
To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange or traffick. 32. 
To adapt the mind. 33. To put towards another. 34. 
To retort ; to throw back. 35. To Turn away. To 
diſmiſs from ſervice; to diſcard. 36. To Turn away. 
To avert. 37. To Turn back. To return to the hand 
from which it was received. 38. To Turn of. To diſ- 
miſs contemptuouſly. 39. To Turn ff. To give over; 
to reſign. 40. To Turn off. To deflect; to divert. 41. 
To be TURN ED of. To advance to an age beyond. An 
odd ungrammatical phraſe. 42. To Turn over. To 
transfer. 43. To Turn over. To refer. 44. Je Turn 
over, Fo examine one leaf of a book after another. 45. 
To Turn over. To throw off the ladder. 46. To Tuxx 
to. To have recourſe to. : | | 
(1,) She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit ; yea and 
| have cleft his club to make the fire too. Shakeſp. 
He turn d me about with his finger and thumb, as one would 
ſet up a top. | Shakeſp. 
Here's a knocking, indeed: if a man were porter of hell- 
gate, he ſhould have old turning the key. Shakeſp. 
N They in numbers that compute Py. 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-chearing lamp 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. 
(2.) When the hen has laid her fo that ſhe can cover 
them, what care does ſhe take in turning them frequently, that 


all parts may partake of the vital warmth ! Addiſon, 
683. — — Ex | 
_ n to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſway | 
Of battle. | Milton. 
He bid his angels turn aſcanſe the poles. Milton, 


(4-) You weigh equally, a feather will turn the ſcale. 


- Shakeſp. 
If I ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail, | 
A ſingle foul's too light to turn the ſcale. Dryden. 
653 - ke called me ſot; Ry 
And told me I had turn d the wrong fide out. Shakeſp. 
- —— The vaſt abyſs | 
Up from the hottom turn d by furious winds. Milton. 


6.) Apollo, angry at the fight, from top of Ilion cride ; 
wel 


Tune head, ye well-rod peeres of Troy. Chapman. 
His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length | 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 

The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 
The monarch turns him to his royal gueſt, Pope's Odyſſ. 


(7.) As the placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes on a 
plane, and moving about the other foot, deſcribes a circle with 
the mov.ng point; fo any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy on two 
points, as on an axis, and moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle 
\ concentric to the axis: and an edge-tcol ſet ſteddy to that part 
of the outſide of the ſubſtance, will in a circumvolution of that 


ſubſtance, cut off all the parts that lie farther off the axis, and 


* 


male the outſide alſo concentric to the axis. 


happineſs in the next. 
 Wilton's Par. Loft. 


TUR 


This is the whole 


ſum of turning. | Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

The whole ſathe is made ſtrong, becauſe the matter 1t #725 
being metal, is heavier than wood, and with fercible coming 
about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble, and ſo 


ſpoil the work. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
(8.) His whole perſon is finely turned, and ſpeaks him a 
man of quality. Tatler. 


What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 

His limbs how turn d, how broad his ſhoulders ſpread! Pofe. 
(9.) My throat of war be turn'd 
To the virgin's voice that babies lulls aſleep. Shakeſp. 

This mock of his 
Hath turn d his balls to gunſtones. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into fooliſnneſs. 2 Jam. xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into deſpair, anger into rage, loſs into madneſs, and /:rrow 
to amazement. Taylor's Rule of livirr holy. 
O | apy that ſhall evil rurn to good. Milton. 
Of footy coal th* empirick alchemiſt | 
Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn 
Metals of d: offieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. 
(10.) The choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets green. 


| Floyer. 
(11.) Diſdain not me although I be not fair : 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do furn? Sidney. 


Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
(12.) — Forturſe confounds the wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice, Dryden. 
13.) —— The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown ; 
ho turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Pope. 
(14.) Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourſelves molten 
8. | Lev. xix. 4. 
(15.) Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. P/. xxv. 


_ (16.) That unreadineſs which they find in us, they {ur it 


to the ſoothing up themſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hooer. 
When a ſtorm of fad miſchance beats upon our ſpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylor. 
| God will make theſe evils the occaſion of a greater good, by 
turning them to advantage in this world, or increaſe of our 
Tillotſon. 
(17.) Sheep, and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent which of 
theſe two were moſt turned to. ET Temple. 
(18.) Theſe came to David to Hebron, to tur» the kingdom 
of Saul to him. 1 Chron, xii. 23. 
(19.) The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip IH. of 
Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. 


| Bacon. 
(20.) The report, and much more the ſight of a luxurious 
feeder, would turn his ſtomach. | Fell. 
This beattly line quite turns my ſtomach. Pepe. 
(21.) Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. Pote, 


This curſed love will furely turn my brain: | 
Feel how it ſhoots. ; | Theocrie. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man who has 


(22.) My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain, 


his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. Addijon. 

Alas! ſhe raves; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. Rexve, 
(23.) . The fun : 

Was bid turn reins from th' equinoctial road. Milton. 


A man, though he turns his eyes towards an object, y<t he 
may chuſe whether he will curioutly ſurvey it. Locke, 
Unleſs he turns his thoughts that way, he will no mare have 
diſtin& ideas of the operations of his mind, than he wili have 
of a clock, who will not urn his eyes to it. Locke. 
They turn away their eyes from a beautiful proſpect. Ai. 
(24.) My thoughts are rare d on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 


With widows and with orphans, Addiſon's Cato, 
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This turns the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. Addiſon. 
His natural magnanimity turn d all his thoughts upon ſome- 
thing more valuable than he had in view. _ MAdiaiſon. 
He turn'd his parts rather to books and converſation, than 
to politicks. OY Prior. 
Tie is ſtill to ſpring from one of a poetical diſpoſition, from 


whom he might inherit a ſoul rurn d to poetry. Pope. 
(25.) Thus a wiſe taylor is not pinching, 3 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in. Sæuift. 


(26.) Turn theſe ideas about in your mind, and take a view 
ef them on all ſides, Watts. 
(27.) Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpeedily, than able 
to pierce far; like ſharp tools, whoſe edges be very ſoon twrn'd. 


Aſcham. 
(28.) Rather turn this day out of the week; 

This day of ſhame. Shakeſpeare. 
They turn'd weak people and children unable for ſervice out 
of the city. Holler Hift, of the Turks, 

He now was grown deform'd and poor, | 
And fit to be turn'd out of door. | Hudibras. 
If I had taken to the church, I ſhould have had more ſenſe 


than to have turn'd myſelf our of my benefice by writing libels 
on my pariſhioners. | ' Dryden's Preface to Fables. 


'T would be hard to imagine that God would turn him out, of 
paradiſe, to till the ground, and at the ſame time advance him 
to a throne. | Locke. 

A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding his wife handſome, 
turn d the man out of his dwelling. Addiſon. 

(29.) They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven | 

To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 

When the paſſage is open, land will be turned moſt to great 
eattle ; when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple. 

(30.) God will turn thy captivity, and have compaſſion upon 
thee. Deut. xxx. 

(31.) Theſe are certain commodities, and yield the readieft 
money of any that are turn d in this kingdom, as they 


fail of a price abroad. | ; Temple. 
A man muſt guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and tur the penny. Collier of & age 
i 


(32.) However improper he might have been for ſtudies o 

hi he was y well turz'd for trade. Addiſon. 
(33.) I will ſend my fear before thee, and make all thine 
enemies turn their backs unto thee. __ Exod. xxili. 27. 
(34.) Luther's conſcience, by his inſtigations, turns theſe 
reaſonings upon him. | Atterbury. 

oy .) She did nothing but tum up and down, as ſhe had 
to turn away the fancy that maſter d her, and hid her 

face as if ſhe could have hidden herſelf from her own fancies. 


Sidney. 


Yet you will be hanged for being ſo long abſent, or be turn d 


away. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
She turn d away one ſervant for putting too much oil in her 
fallad. Ar buthnot. 


(36.) A third part of prayer is 
n ſome evil from u 22 
(37.) We turn not back the ſilks upon the ant, 


When we have ſpoil'd them. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 


(38.) — Having brought our treafure 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 

Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears. Shakeſpeare. 

The murmurer is turn d off, to the company of thoſe doleful 
ercatures that inhabit the ruins of Babylon. | | 

| Government of the Tongue. 

He zurn'd off his former wife to make room for this mar- 
riage. | | Addiſon. 
3 The moſt adverſe chances are like the ploughing and 


breaking the ground, in order to a more plentiful harveſt. And 


yet we are not ſo wholly rurned of to that reverſion, as to have 
no ſupplies for the preſent ; for beſides the comfort of fo certain 
an expeRation in another life, we have promiſes alſo for this. 


eg. 
( (49,) The inftitution of ſports ] 
ments to !urn of the thoughts of the people from buſying 
res in matters of ſtate. 


them- 
Adaiſon Frie boldar. 


„ 


To Turn. v. . 


never 


practice. 


ion; that is, when 


ſand ſiſes once or twice, we 


Decay of Pi 
was intended by all govern- - 
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(41.) Narciſſus now his ſixteenth began, A 
Juſt turn'd of boy, and on the 2 Ovid u Mt. 
When turned of forty, they determined to retire to the coun- 

try. Adu ſon. 
Irus, Mough now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the 
world ſince five and twenty. - . Addiſon. 
(42.) Excuſing himſelf and turning over the fault to fortune ; 
then let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney, 
(43-) After he had ſaluted Solyman, and was about to de- 
clare the cauſe of his coming, he was turn d over to the Baſſa's. 


8 Knolles, 
"Tis well the debt no t does demand, | 
You turn me over to 3 Dryden s Aurengzebe. 

(44-) Some conceive they have no more to do than to cure 
over a concordance. Sawift's Miſcellanies. 
(45.) Criminals condemned to ſuffer 
2 Ir r | 1 
46.) He that once acquired a prudential | 
not, in his buſineſs, turn to theſe rules. „ rac 
Helvicus's tables may be turn'd to on all occafions. Locke. 
1. To move round; to have a circular 
or vertiginous motion. 2. To ſhew regard or anger, by 
directing the look towards any thing. z. To move the 
body round. To move from its place. 5. To change 
poſture. 6. T5 have a tendency or direction. 7. To 
move the face to another quarter. 8. To depart from 
the way; to deviate. 9. To alter; to be changed; to 


be transformed. 10. To become by a change. 11. To 
Change fides. 12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 


termination. 13. To change to acid. Uſed of milk. 
14. To be brought eventually. 15. To depend on, as 


the chief point. 16. To grow giddy. 17. To have an 
unexpected conſequence or tendency, 18. To Tuxn 
away. To deviate from a proper courſe. 19 To return; 


to recoil. 20. To be directed to or from any point; as, 
the needle turns to the pole. 21. To change attention or 
22. To Turn of. To divert one's courſe. 
(x.) Such a light and mettl'd dance | 
Saw you never; | ; 
And by lead-men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindleſtones. Ben. Johnſon. 
The gate on golden hinges turning. Milton. 
The cauſe of the imagination that things turn round, is, for 
that the ſpirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed by the vapour 
of the wine; for every liquid body, upon com n, turneth, 
as we ſee in water: and it is all one to the fight, whether the 
viſual ſpirits move, or the object moveth, or the medium moveth. 
And we ſee that long turning round breedeth the fame imagina- 
tion. Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Pompey turned upon him and bade him be quiet. 


Bacon. 
The. underſtanding turns inwards on itfelf, and reflects on its 
own ons. - Tocke, 
urn, mighty monarch, turn, this way; © 
not e to hear. | 


(3-) Nature wrought fo, that ſceing me ſhe urn d. : 
He ſaid, and turning ſhort with ff 
Caſts n. Dryden. 
(4-) The ancle-bone is apt to furn out on either fide, by rea- 
RF 


(5. ) If one with ten thouſand dice, ſhould throw five thou- 

ight ſay he did it by chance; 

but if, with almoſt an infinite number he ſhould, without faib- 

ing, throw the ſame ſiſes, we ſhould certainly conclude he did 
it by art, or that theſe dice could turn upon no other fide. 


| Cheyne. 
6.) His cares all urs upon Aſtyanax, | 


Thom he has lodg'd within the citadel. A. Philips. 
(7.) The night ſeems doubled with the fear ſhe brings. 
morning, as miſtaken, turns about, 


And all her early fires again go out. Dryden Auwengzebe. 
+ 
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(8.) My lords turn in, into your ſervant's houſe, 
Geneſis, xix. 2. 


Virgil, ſuppoſe in deſcribing the fury of his heroe in a battle, 


| when endeavouring to raiſe our concernment to the higheſt 
pitch, turns ſhort on the ſudden into ſome ſimilitude, which 


diverts attention from the main ſubject. Dryden. 
(9-) In ſome ſprings of water if you put Wood, it will turn 
into the nature of ſtone, Bacon. 
Your bodies may at laſt rurn all to ſpirit. Milton. 

A ftorm of ſad miſchance will turn into ſomething that is 
good, if we liſt to make it ſo. Taylor. 


This ſuſpicion turned to jealouſy, and jealouſy to rage; then 
ſhe diſdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryden. 
For this I ſuffer'd Phoebus” ftceds to ſtray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn'd, 


And Heav'n itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn'd. Pope. 
Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. Swwife. 


(10.) Cygnets from grey turn white ; hawks from brown 
turn more white. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turz 
into a mouldy ſubſtance. Boyle. 
They turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil | 
3 = | | Dryden's Juvenal. 
In this diſeaſe, the gall will turn of a blackiſh colour, and 
the blood verge towards a pitchy confiſtence. Arbuthnot. 
(11.) Id, and try'd each corner of my bed, 


To find if ſleep were there, but ſleep was loſt. Dryden. 


As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of eaſe, ſo men in the extremeſt miſery fly to the firſt appearance 
of relief, though never ſo vain. Swifts Intellig. 

(12.) Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 

Turn at my reproof : behold I will pour out my ſpirit. Prov. 

He will relent and turn from his diſpleaſure. Milton. 
| (13-) Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights? Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Aſſes milk turneth not ſo eaſily as cows. Bacon. 

(14.) Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do 
them good; and let their pride ſet them on work on ſomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke on Education. 

Chriſtianity directs our actions ſo, as every thing we do may 
turn to account at the great day. 
| Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and ob- 
ſerving his eyes fixed with great ſeriouſneſs, tells him that he 
had reaſon to be thoughtful, fince a man might bring down 


evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods ſend him at 


his requeſt ay t turn to his deſtruction. Addiſon. 
For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful inventions have 
not turned to any t account. Baker's Reflect. on Learning. 
(15.) The queſtion turns upon this point; when the preſby- 
terians ſhall have got their ſhare of employments, whether they 
ought not, by their own principles, to uſe the utmoſt of their 
wer to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swzf?. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Sw. 
The firſt platform of the poem, which reduces into one im- 
portant action all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope. 
16.) I'll look no more, 
Left my brain urn, and the deficient ſight 


Topple down headlong. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
(12. ) If we repent ſeriouſly, ſubmit contentedly and ſerve 


him faithfully, afflictions ſhall turn to our advantage. Vale. 
( 8.) The turning away of the ſunple ſhall flay him. 


Proverbs. 
(19.) - His foul eſteem | 
Sticks no diſhonour on our front, but turns 55 
Foul on himſelf. Milton. 
(21.) Forthwith from dance to ſweet repaſt they _ 
| Nulton. 


(22.) The peaceful banks which profound filence keep, 
The little boat ſecurely paſſes by, | 
But where with noiſe the waters , 
Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are r:ar. Norris. 
This word, through all the variety of its applications, com- 


Addiſon, Spe. 


TV. 
monly preſerves that idea of change which is included in its 


primary meaning, all gyration, and all deflection being change 
of place; a few of its uſes imply direction or tendency, but 


direction or tendency is always the cauſe and conſequence of 


change of place. 


Tuxzn. n. / [from the verb.] 1. The at of turning; 


gyration. 2. Meander; winding way. 3. Winding or 
flexuous courſe. 4. A walk to and fro. 5. Change ; 
vicifſitude ; alteration. 6. Succeſſive courſe. 7. Man- 
ner of proceeding ; change from the original intention or 
firſt appearance. 8. Chance; hap. 9 Occaſion ; inci- 
dental opportuaity. 10. Time at which, by ſucceſſive 


viciſſitudes, any thing is to be had or done. 11. Actions 


of kindneſs or malice. 12. Reigning inclination. 13. A 
itep off the ladder at the gillows. 14. Convenience; 
uſe ; purpoſe ; exigence. 15. The form; caſt; thape; 
manner. 16. The manner of adjuſting the werds of a 
ſentence. 17. New poſition of things; as, ſomething 
troubleſome happens at every turn. 18. By Turns. 
One after another; alternately. 
(2.) Fear miſled the youngeſt from his way; 
But Niſus hit the urns, Dryden. 
(3.) After a turbulent and noiſy courſe among the rocks, the 
Teverne falls into the valley, and after many turns and wind- 
ings glides peaceably into the Tiber. | Addiſon. 
(4-) My good and gracious lord of Canterbury: 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together. Shakeſ}. 
Nothing but the open air will do me good, I'll take a turn in 
your garden. | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Upon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace a man takes 
up in walking, laid over a precipice, deſire ſome eminent philo- 
ſopher to take a turn or two upon it. | Collier. 
(5-) An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs and repre- 


ſent to the mind, more inwardly than any other ſenſible mean, 


the very ſtanding, riſing, and falling; the very ſteps and in- 
flections every way; the turns wa 3 of al paſſions 
whereunto the mind is ſubject. TS, H.uker, 
Oh, world, thy ſlippery turns ! friends now faſt ſwaxn, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. | | Shakeſp. 
The ſtate of chriſtendom might by this have a furn. Bacon. 
This turn hath made amends ! thou haſt fulfill'd 


Thy words, Creator bounteous. | Milton. 
This turn's too quick to be without defign ; 
Il found the bottom of t ere I believe. | Dryden, 


Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe. Pope's Odvſ.. 
An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well verſed in the hiſtory of 


England, that he may obſerve the ſeveral turns of ſtate, and 


how produced. Locke. 


(6.) The King with great nobleneſs and bounty, which vir- 


tues had their turns in his nature, reſtored Edward Stafford. 
| | Bacon, 
(J.) While this flux prevails, the ſweats are much diminiſh- 
ed; while the matter that fed them takes another turn, and is 
excluded by the glands of the inteſtines. Blackmore, 
The Athenians were offered liberty, but the wiſe turn they 
thought to give the matter, was a ſacrifice of the author. Sab. 
(8.) Every one has a fair guru to be as great as he pleaſes. 
| | Collier. 
(9.) An old dog, falling from his ſpeed, was loaden at every 
turn with blows and reproaches. L' Eftrange. 
(10.) Myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and deſire 
that ſome of you would take your urn to ſpeak, Bacon, 
His turn will come to laugh at you again. De tham, 

The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their urn. Dryden. 
Though they held the power of the civil (word unlawful, 
whilſt they were to be governed by it, yet they eſteemed it very 
lawful when it came to their turn to govern, At:erbury. 
A ſaline conſtitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu- 
riatic: of theſe in their turns. A. but udt. 
R 


ordinary 


place with falſe ſug 
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The nymph will have her furn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. 

(11.) bend this virgin aid, 
Thanks are half loſt when good turns are delay d. Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill turns. 


| | L'Effrange. 
Shrewd turns ſtrike deeper than ill words. 


Sæuiſt. 


South, 
(12.) This is not to be accompliſhed but by introducing reli- 
gion to be the furn and faſhion of the age. Swift. 
(13.) They, by their (kill in palmiſtry, 
Will quickly read his deſtiny ; 
And make him glad to read his leſſon, 
Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion. Butler. 
(14.) Diogenes' diſh did never ſerve his maſter for more 
turns, notwithſtanding that he made it his diſh, cup, cap, mea- 
ſure, and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Iriſhman. Spenſer. 
| never found occafion for their tour, 
But almoſt ſtarv d did much lament and mourn. Hubberd. 
His going I could frame to ſerve my turn ; | 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakeſp. 
My daughter Catharine is not for your furn. Shakeſþ. 
— o perform this murder was elect; 
A baſe companion, few or none could miſs, 
Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves his. Dan. 
They tried their old friends of the city, who had ſerved 
their turns ſo often, and ſet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 
Neither will this ſhift ſerve the turn. | Wilkins. 
This philofophy my paſs with the moſt ſenſual, while they 
pretend to be reaſonable ; but whenever they have a mind to be 
otherwiſe, to drink or to fleep, will ſerve the turn. 
| | | Temple's Miſcellames. 
(15.) Our young men take up ſome cry'd up Engliſh poet, 
without knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his ſub- 
je&, or his expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn 
of both is unharmonious. ; Dryden. 
Seldom any thing raiſes wonder in me, which does not give 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Addiſon. 
Female virtues are of a domeſtick rurn. The _ is the 
proper province for private women to ſhine in. ddiſon, 
7 agreeable turn appears in her ſentiments upon the moſt 
affairs of life. ps | Addiſon. 
Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things new, as 
in giving things known an agreeable furn. Addiſon, Spe. 
Before I made this remark, I wondered to ſee the Roman 
poets, in their deſcription of a beautiful man, ſo often mention 


the turn of his neck and arms. | Addiſon 
A young man of a ſprightly turn in converſation, had an 
ſhionable. Spectator. 


mordinate defire of appearing 
Books give the fame turn to our thoughts and reaſoning, that 
good company does to our converſation. Swift's Miſc. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the al- 
luring manner which ſome teachers have attained, will engage 
the attention. £76 | Patres. 
They who are conſcious of their guilt, and apprehenſive that 
the juſtice of the nation ſnould take notice of their theft and 
rapine, will try to give all things a falſe turn, and to fill every 
ions. Davenant. 

The firſt coin being made of braſs, gave the denomination to 
money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their expreſ- 
fons is derived from it. Arbuthnot. 
(16.) The turn of words, in which Ovid excells all poets, 


are ſometimes a fault or ſometimes a beauty, as they are uſed 


roperly or improperly. _ Iryden. 
F Te three firſt 3 are rendered word for word with the 


original, not only with the ſame que, but the ſame ſhort 


turn of expreſſion peculiar to the ſapphick ode. Addiſon. 

(18.) They feel by turns the bitter change | 

Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce. Milton. 
The n to Dametas ſhall belong, 

Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under- ſong; 

Each ia his turn your tuneful numbers bring; | 

By turns the tuneful muſes love to ſing. ryden's Virgil. 
By turas put on the ſupplant, and the lord ; | 


Threaten d this moment, and the next implor d. Prior. 


Tu'annencn. 3. f. [turn and 


Tu'xncoar. n. /. [turn and cf. One 


Tu'xeexTINE. 3. / [turpentina, Ital. terebinthina, Lat.] 


To's vos B. =. / See Turx ors. 


T UR 
bench.) A term of 
turners. | | 
Small work in metal is turn'd in an iron lathe called a rurn- 
bench, which they ſcrew in a vice, and having fitted their work 


upon a ſmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare 
ſhank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they with a 


drill-bow, and drill-ſtring, carry it about. Moon. 

. who forfakes his 

party or principles; a renegade. x | 

Courteſy itſelf muſt turn to diſdain, if you come in her pre- 
ſence— Then is courteſy a turncoar. Shabeſp. 


Tu'zwe. . J [from turn. ] One whoſe trade is to turn 


in a lathe. 
Nor box, nor limes without their uſe are made, 
Smooth-grain'd and proper for the furner's trade. 
Some turners, to ſhew their dexterity in ing, turn long 
and ſlender pieces of ivory, as ſmall as an hay-ftalk. Afoxor. 


meander. 


Tu'xninG. . 7. [from turn. Flexure ; winding; 


I ran with h haſte 5 
Thro' paths and turnings often trod by day. Milton. 
Quality of turn 


Tu'xxntnGness. . /. [from turning.] 


ing z tergiverſation ; ſubterfuge. 
o nature formed him, to all turnizgneſs of ſleights; that 
though no man had leſs goodneſs, no man could better find the 


places whence arguments might grow of goodneſs, Sidney. 
Tu'/rNiep. n. . A white eſculent root. | 
The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which are placed in form 


of a croſs ; out of the flower cup riſes the pointal, which af- 
terward rams to = pa, Geidad nip Sw calle Up an inde. 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and 
are full of roundiſh ſeeds; a carneous and tuberous root. 


| Miller. 

November is drawn with bunches of parſnips and turnips in 

his nigh -hand. Peacham on Drawing. 
e goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 

With wither'd furnip-tops her temples crown'd. 


Gay. 
Turnips hide their ſwelling heads below. Gay's Pot 


Turne1i'xe. 2. / [turn and pike, or pique.] 1. A croſs of 


two bars armed with pikes at the end, and turning on a 
pin, fixed to hinder horſes from entering. 2. Any gate 
by which the way is obſtructed. 

(2.) The gates are ſhut, and the rurnpiles locked. Arbuth_ 


Tu'zxnsicx. adj. [turn and fick.] Vertiginous ; giddy 


If a man ſee another turn ſwiftly and ; or H he look 
upon wheels that turn, himſelf waxeth — Bacon. 
TuxxsOo“L. 2. /. [Heliotropium, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 


Tu“ ARS TIT. 3. J [turn and ſpit.) He that anciently turned 


a ſpit, inſtead of which jacks are now generally uſed. It 
is _ uſed of a do hey turns the ſpit. 
give you joy of the report 
That he's to — a place at court; 
Ves, and a place he will grow rich in, | 
A turnſjit in the royal kitchen. Swifts Miſcellanies. 


To'ansTILE. u. J. [eurn and file.] A turnpike in a foot- 


path. - 


| A turnflile is more certain 


Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 
Twirling turxfliles interrupt the way, | 
The thwarting 2 ſhall force round. Gay. 


The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other 
trees of that kind. pe | 

As the rurpentine tree I ſtretched out my branches. Eccluſ. 
Vertgreaſe grinded with rurpentine, put into a pot, and as 
you uſe it warm it. Peacham on Drawing. 


| One ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter for a 
„ 
was a . Shaieſp. Merchant of Venice. 


r 
Tear rro pz. =. , [urpitudt, Fr. turpitudo, from furpir, 
Lat.] Eſſential deformity of words, thoughts or actions; 
inherent vileneſs; badneſs. Ea 
How would'ſt thou 2 
better ſervice, when my tur i 
Ten thus doſt crown with gold ? Shakeſpeare. 
a certain meaſure of one thing to another; 
the tion of which is properly that rule by which every 
thing ought to act; and conſequently the violation of it im- 
plies a turpitude or indecency. ; South, 
TRA ET. n. ſ. [turris, Latin.] A ſmall eminence raiſed 
above the reſt of the building ; a little tower. 
Diſcourſe I pr'ythee on this twrret's top. 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpeed 
Up to a terret high, two ports between, 
| That ſo he might be near a: every need, 
And overlook the lands and furrows green. 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, : 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies. Pope. 


Tou'xxETED: adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower; 
riſing like a tower. | 
Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a ſquare; the 
height of the turret being thrice as much as the length of the 
Jower part, whereupon the lamp ſtandeth. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


| Shakeſp. 


Fairfax. 


Tu'xTLE. 1. J. [runtle, Saxon; torterelle, Fr. 
Tp'xTLE DPO VE. J fſeortorelia, Italian; turtur, Latin. ] 1. 


A ſpecies of dove. 
tons for a tortoiſe. 
(1.) When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks : | 
When turtles tread. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 
We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakeſp. 
Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 
Galen propos d the blood of turtles dropt warm from their 
wings. 5 Wiſeman. 
Tousn. interj. [Of this word I can find no credible etymo- 
logy.] An expreſſion of contempt. 
Tufſb, ſay they, how ſhould God perceive it: is there know- 
ledge in the molt high ? ___ Pjalm|Ixxm. 
Sr Thomas Moor found fault with his lady's continual 
chiding, ſaying ; the confideration of the time, for it was Lent, 
ſhould reſtrain her. Tuſb, tuſb, my lord, ſaid ſhe, look, here 
is one ſtep to heaven-ward, ſhewing him a friar's girdle. I 
fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ſtep will not bring you 
up a ſtep higher. | Camden's Remains. 
Tuſb never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhould know of this. Shakeſþ. 
 Tosx. #n. . [tyxar, Saxon; teſten, old Friſick.] The 
long teeth of a pugnacicus animal; the fang; the hold- 
ing tooth. . 
dome creatures have over- long, or out- growing teeth, called 
fangs, or tuſts ; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 
The boar depended upon his z/ks. L' Eftr ange. 
As two boars, 
With riſing briſtles, and with frothy jaws, 


2. It is uſed among ſailors and glut- 


Their adverſe breaſts with fuſts oblique they wound. Dryd. 


—— —— A monſtrous boar 
1 Whetting his 7/1, and churning hideous foam. 
” | 
To 3 5 adj. [from tut.] Furniſhed. with tuſks. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And ſceks the !yſey boar to rear. Dryden. 
Of thoſe beaſts no one was horned and tſked too; the ſu- 
perfluous blood not ſuffieing to feed both. 


Tu'ssUcx. #./. [diminutive of tuzz.] A tuft of grais or 
twigs: 
The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral tſucks or bunches of 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. „„ 
Tur. interj. [This ſeems to be the ſame with %.] A 
particle noting contempt. 


Smith. 


Grew. 


1 
! me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 

Ot 135 ; Shakeſpeare. 
Tut, tut! here's a mannerly forbearance. Shaleſp. 
Tu'rAN AG. . . Tutanage is the Chineſe name for ſpelt- 
er, which we erroneouſly apply to the metal of which 
caniſters are made, that are brought over with the tea 
from China. It being a coarſe pewter made with the 
lead carried from England and tin got in the kingdom of 
Quintang. | Woodward, 
Tvu'TELAGE. #. ſ. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] Guar- 

dianſhip ; ſtate of being under guardian. 

The tutelage whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did pleaſe, 
Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules. Drayton. 
If one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave a minor to ſuc- 
ceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the kir g. Drummond. 
He accoupled the ambaſſage with an article in the nature ot 
a requeſt, that the French king might, according unto his right 
of ſeigniory or tutelage ; diſpoſe of the marriz<e of the voung 

ducheſs of Brit; - : | _ Baeli 


TulrplAR. ! adj. [tutela, Lat.] Having the charge or 
To'TerLary, guardianſhip of any perſon or thing; 
protecting; defenſive ; guardian. | 
According to the traditions of the magicians the tutelary ſpi- 
rits will not remove at common appellations, but at the proper 
names of things, whereunto they are protectors. Brow. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind; 
the beſt guardian of youth and ſupport of old age : the precept 
of reaſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the ſoul as well 
as the body; the zutelar goddeſs of health, and univerſal me- 
dicine of life. Tem le. 


Theſe rutelar genii who preſided over the ſeveral people com- 


mitted to their charge, were watchful over them. Dryden, 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, ; 
Sure I may plead a little to your grace: 
Enter'd the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 2 
When I remov'd the tutelary fates. Dryden. 
Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Rowe. 


Tu'ToR. #. /,. [rutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who has the 
care of another's learning and morals; a teacher or in- 
ſtruQor. | | 

When I am as I have been, 


— me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; | 


Till then I baniſh thee on — of death. Shakeſp. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors ; | 
No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuiters. Shakeſp. 


A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pſalm, began, I ſaid I will look to "= ways, that I offend 
not with my tongue ; upon which he ſtopt is tutor, ſaying, 
this is enough if I learn it. Government of the Tongue, 
His body thus adorn'd, he next defign'd | 
With lib'ral arts to cultir-ate his mind: 
He fought a tutor of his own accord, 
And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. Dryden. 
No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt genius with- 
out a rutor. 5 | Watts. 
To Tu'Tor. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To inftrut; to 
teach; to document. 2. To treat with ſuperiority or 
ſeverity. 3 
(I.) This boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 


Of many deſperate ftudies by his uncle. Shakeſp, 
He cannot be a perfect man, 7 
Not being tried and tutor d in the world. Shakeſpeare. 


The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet inward with 
ſingular ſtrength and order; yet he does not this by any ſyllo- 
Siſfical method, but is merely tutor d by inſtinct. | 

(2.) —— I hardly yet have learn'd 

T' infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 

Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 

To this ſubmiſſion, 


CR 2 


Shakeſp, Rich. II. 


„ 
J take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 


horſes, and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addiſon. 


Tu“ro RAGE. 2. /. [from tutor.] The authority or ſo-—- Twas. Contracted from it war. 


lemnity of a tutor. 


Children care not for the company of their parents or tutors, To Twa'tTLE. v. n. [ſchwatzen, 


and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make them chil- 


T W E 


A freeman of London has the pri vil of diſturbing a whele 
ſtreet with taæuanbing of a braſs - 4a Acuson. 
If he aſks who bid thee, ſay 'twas I. © Dryden. 


German.] To prate; 


to gabble ; to chatter. 


dren by uſurping a futorage. Government of the Tongue. It is not for every twattlin to undertake. LEA. : 
Tvu'tTortss. 2. . [from tuter.] Directreſs; inſtructreſs; Tway. For Two 1 ug goſſip | — 
governeſs. Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
Fidelia ſhall be your eutoreſs. Moore's Foundling. On th” other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, | 
And, what ſtill more his dess ting virtue try'd, That quit it clove his plumed creſt in tway. - Spenſer. 
His mother, tut'reſs of that virtue, dy'd. Harte. Twa'yBLape. 2. ſ. [Ophris, Lat.] A polypetalous flower, 


Tu'tTy. 2. .. [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A ſublimate 
of zinc or calamine collected in the furnace. 
Tus AN, or parkleaves. u. ſ. [androſemum, Lat-] A plant. 
Tuz. u. /. [I know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 
And then thou kemp f the tu2zes on thy cheek; _ 
Of theſe thy barbers take a coſtly care. Dryden. 
Twain. adj. {ryzen, barya, both, twain, Saxon] Two. 
An old word, not now uſed but ludicrouſly. 
"Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twazrn. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, | 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Of my condition take no care; 


Shakeſpeare. T 


It fits not; thou and I long fince are jn. Milton. 
When old winter ſplit the rocks in /wwarr ; 
He ſtrip'd the bears-foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters ravain, 
This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 


To TWANG. . n. [A word formed from the ſound. ] To 
ſound with a quick ſharp noiſe. | | 
A thouſand twanging inftruments 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Will hum about mine ears. 
His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phcebus threw, 

His bow rabang d, and his arrows rattled as they flew. Dryd. 
With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd high ; 

And every accent iwang'd with ſmarting ſorrow. Dryden. 

The e2wwanging bows | 

Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points | 

Alternate ruin bear. _ Philips. T 
Sounds the tough horn and twargs the quiv'ring firing. 


Pope. 
To TwanG. w.a. To make to ſound ＋ 
| A ſwaggering accent ſharply twang'd off, gives manhood 
approbation. 5 Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Twas. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A ſharp quick ſound. 
2. An affected modulation of the voice. 
(1.) They by the ſound and twang of noſe, 
Tf all be found within, diſcloſe. Butler's Hudibras. 
So ſwells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to aſs, 
Harmonic twa g of leather, horn and braſs. 5 
(2.) If he be but a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he 
can make popular, rambling, incoherent ſtuff, ſeaſoned with 
twang and tautology, paſs for high rhetorick. 
| He has ſuch a r-αãõdug in his diſcourſe, and ungraceful way of 
ſpeaking through his noſe, that one can hardly underſtand him. 
| . 8 Ar but hnot. 
TwaxG. iter. A word making a quick action, accompa- 
nied with a ſharp ſound. Little uſed, and little defery- 
ing to be uſed. : 
There's one, the beſt in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro” his very heart and liver. | Prior. 
Twa'nGcLING. adj. (from twang.) Contemptibly noiſy. 
| She did call me raſcal, fidler, 
And twangling ja:k, with tweaty ſuch vile terms. Shakeſp. 
To TwWa RR. v. #, [Corrupted from ;4varg.] To make to ſound. 


To TWEAG. 
To Tweak. 


Tweak. 


To TWE EDLER. b. a: 


whom he had taweedled into the ſervice. 
WE'EZERS. #. . ſetuy, French. 


South. Tw 


are ſhorter than thoſe of the ſun, is about eleven days 


confiſting of fix diſſimilar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are fo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in ſome meaſure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and ſhaped like a 
man. M: 
v. 4. [It is written #weag by Skinner, but 
| tavear by other writers; twacken, German.] 
To pinch; to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers. 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 


Tweaks me by the noſe. S$hakeſp. 
To rouſe him from lethargick dump, 

He tweak'd his noſe. Butler. 
Look in their face, they tweat'd your noſe. Swift. 


WEAGUE. J 1. ſ. [from the verb.] Perplexity ; ludicrous 
diſtreſs. A low word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare eweague. Arburbnor. 

[T know not whence derived.] To 

handle lightly. Uſed of awkward fiddling. 

A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty young fellows, 
Addiſon. 
| J Nippers, or ſinall 
pincers, to pluck off hairs. - + 
here hero's wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 


And beaus in ſnuff-boxes and tweezer caſes. - Pofe. 


Twerrrn. adj. [xyelpra, Saxon. ] Second after the tenth ; 


the ordinal of twelve. | 
He found Eliſha of oxen, and he 
with the twelfth. 1 Kings, xix. 9. 
Suppoſing, according to the ſtandard, five ſhillings were to 
weigh an ounce, wanting about ſixteen grains, * one 
twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths ſilver, it is plain here 
the quantity of filver gives the value. Locke. 
wE/LFTHTIDE. . . The twelfth day after Chriſtmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that tavelfthride, | 
Bids out with the plough. . Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


plowing with twelve yoke 


Twelve. adj. [ryelp, Saxon-] Two and ten; twice fix. 


Thou haſt beat me out ruelve ſeveral times. 
Sbaleſp. Coricla us. 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all, 


From twelve to twenty. Shaxeſp. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight 

Out at your window betwixt twelve and one? Shakeſp. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly: 

So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, | 

Preſage of ſway from twice fix vultures, took. Dryden. 


E'LVEMONTH. . /, [twelve and month.) A year, as 
conſiſting of twelve months. pt 
I ſhall laugh at this a 2-welvemonth Shakeſþ. 

s year or twelyemonth, by reaſon that the moon's months 
ſhorter 
than the ſun's year. Heller. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring and pep ging them down 
in very rich earth perfectly conſumed, watering them upon all 
occaſions, by this time twwelvemonth they will be realy to re- 
move. | Evelyn. 

In the ſpace of about a twelvemonth J have run out of a 
whole thouſand pound upon her. Ad li ſon. 
Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. Poje, 


* 


. 


Us 
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Twatvarencz . ». /. [twelve and pence.] A ſhilling. 
R adj. [twelve and penn;.] Sold for a 
illing. | | 
I — wiſh no other revenge, from this rhyming judge of 
the tauelwepen ery. | | den 
Twe'Lvescote. n. /. [twebye and ſcore.) Twelve times 
twenty ; two hundred and farty. | 
wwelweſcore viragos of the Spartan race. 
Twe'nTiETH. aq. [rpenreogo da, Saxon. ] 
_ ordinal of ane, > | 

S 


5 Dryden. 
Twice tenth ; 


The twwentzeth from < Grin the _— 
I 


As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. Ben. Pobnſon. : 
Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent | 
From a long reitive race of droning kings ? Dryden. 


This crown now muſt be raiſed, and coined one twentieth 
lighter ; which is nothing but changing the denomination, call- 
ing that a crown now, which yeſterday was but a part, viz. 
nineteen twentieths. 2 5 Locke. 

Twe'nty. adj. [yen iz, Saxon.] 1. Twice ten. 2. A 
proverbial or indefinite number. | 


(1.) Hammond ſeldom did eat or drink more than once in. 


twenty-four hours, and ſome fruit towards night. Fell. 
At leaſt nineteen in #wwenty of theſe perplexing words might 


be changed into eaſy ones, . . Swift. 
(2.) — upon twenty reſpects, could not have been 

the man. | Bacon , Henry VII. 
Tw1'z1L. n. /. [ty for two and bill, bipennis, Latin.] A 
halbert. | Ainſavortb. 
Twice. adv. [cpiz1S, Saxon; tees, Dutch.] 1. Two 
times. 2. Doubly. 3. It is often in uſed in compoſition. 


(1.) Upon his creſt he ſtruck him fo, 
That z4wice he reeled, ready twice to fall. 
He twice eſſay d to caſt his fon in gold; 
Twice from his hands he drop'd the forming mould. Dryd. 
(2.) A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 


Spenſer. 


With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryden. 
(3.) Life is tedivus as a *wice-told fale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakeſp. 


Twice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer's thigh, 

And all the gods that wander thro' the ſky. Creech, 

Extol the ſtrength of a twice-conquer'd race. Dryden, 

To Twi'dLEe. v. @. [This is commonly written #weed/e, ] 
To touch lightly. A low word. 

With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe upon it, and 
tuiadled it in, firſt one fide, then the other. Wiſeman. 
TWIG. . /. [ryiz, pizza, Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] A 

ſmall ſhoot of a branch; a ſwitch tough and long. 
The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
tke outſide with hides, and ſo had the Venetians.  Ralagh. 
They choſe the fig-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 
| Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground > 


The bended teig take root. | Milton. 
Can ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, 
His huge jaw with a wig or bulruſh bore ? Sandys. 


If they cut the tuigs at evening, a plentiful and pleaſant 
juice comes out. | More, 
| — From parent bough 
A cyon meetly ſever : after force 
A way into the crabſtock's cloſe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound | 
Incloſe the foſter ruig, around which ſpread 
The binding clay. * 
TwWI GG EN. adj. [from twig.] Made of twigs ; wicker. 
I'll beat the knave into a fuiggen bottle. Shakeſp. 
The ſides and rim ſewed together after the manner of twiggen 
work. ws. Grenw. 
Tw1'ccy. adj. [from twis.] Full of twigs. 
Twr'LiGHaT. 3. /. [taveelicht, Dutch; tpeoneleoht, Sax.) 
1. The dubious or ſaint light before ſunriſe, and after 
ſunſet ; obſcure light. 2. Uncertain view. 
{1.) Her guiligbts were more clear than our — 
| | | une. 


Philifs.- 


TW I 
 'Suſpicions | thoughts are like bats amongf birds, 
they ever fly by twilight, . 
, , acon, 
| 2 A faint weak love of virtue, and of 
Reflects from her on them, which underſtood 
Her worth; and though ſhe have ſhut in all day, 


* — 


The twilight of her memory doth ſtay. Donne. 
He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 

And in the raviligbt of his phancy's theme, 

Scar d from his fins, repented in a fright, | 

Had he view d Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte. Cleaveland. 


— Ambrofial night, with clouds exhal'd 
From that high mount of God, whence light and ſhade 
Spring both, the face of brighteſt heav'n Rad chang'd 
To grateful twiight. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Z When the ſun was down, 
Dryden. 


They juſt arriv'd by twilight at a town. | 

In the greateſt part of our concernment he has afforded us 

only the twilight of probability, ſuitable to our ſtate of medi- 

ocrity. | | Locke. 

Twi'LiGarT. adj. 1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; 
obſcure ; deeply ſhaded. 2. Seen or done by twilight. 

(1.) When the fun begins to fling 33 
His flaring beams, me goddeſs bring 2 
od Milton. 


To arched walks of fuiligbt groves. 
— deer the twilight groves, and duſky caves, 
Long- ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Blac — ſits, and round her throws | 
A death-like filence, and a dead repoſe. Pope. 
(2.) An old Lycæus or Cyllene hoar, = 
Trip no more in #4awilight ranks. Milton. 


Twin. 2. /. [c pinn, Saxon; taweelingen, Dutch. ] 1. Chil- 
dren born at a birth. It is therefore ſeldom uſed in the 


ſingular; though ſometimes it is uſed for one of twins. 


2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. 


(1.) In this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the rain brother 


of thy letter; but let thine inherit firſt, for mine never ſhall. 


3s | '. ' Shakeſpeare. 
| - In beſtowing | 
He was moſt princely ; ever witneſs for him | 
Thoſe twins of learning Ipſwich and Oxford. Shakeſp. 


If that moment of the time of birth be of ſuch moment, 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the conſtitutions of 
twins, which, though together born, have ſtrange and contrary 
fortunes ? | 5 Drummond. 

— The divided dam 8 


Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb ; - 


But when the fabi cries halves, ſhe quits the firſt. 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 
Two tauins leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale. Cowvley. 


They came twins from the womb, and ſtill they live 


As if they would go tans too to the grave. Otway. 
Fair Leda's twins, in time to ſtars decreed, B 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſteed. Dryden. 


Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all men, as ſometimes in 


twins, it would have given occaſion to confuſion. Grew. 
(2.) — This, when the ſun retires, | | 
Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with feeble fires, | 
Then parts the &wirs and crab. | Creech, 
When now no more, th” alternate wins are fir d, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomfon. 


To Twin, v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To be born at the 


ſame birth. 2. To bring two at once. 3. To be paired; 


to be ſuited. . | 
(1.) He that is approv'd in this offence, | 
Though he had fabian d with me both at a birth, 


Shall loſe me. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(2.) Ewes yearly by twinning rich maſters do make. 
Tuer. 


(3-) Hath nature given them eyes, 
Which can diſtinguiſh twixt 


The fiery orbs above and the twinned ſtones 
Upon the humbl'd beach ? 
O how inſcrutable ! his equity 
Toi with his power, 


Sandys. 


| Chavet. | 


Shakeſp. 
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T W I 
a Lin and born.) Born at the ſame 
Our fins lay on the king; he muſt bear all : 


T WI 


| She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied fo faſt, . 


hat in a ruin ſhe won me to her love. : 4 
o hard condition, and twinborn with greatneſs! Shakeſp. To Twix KLE. v. 8. [rpinchan, Saxon.] 1. To ſparkle; 


To Twine. v. 4. [rpinan, Saxon; iwynan, Dutch,] 1. 
To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, or form one body 
or ſubſtance out of two or more. 2. I know not whe- 
ther this is from ie or twin. 3. To unite itſelf. 
(1.) Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine iwined 
linen, wrought with needlework. Exod. xxvi. 36. 


2.) By original lapſe, true li 
Is lo, nf Ce roman right 4 dwells, 
Tavin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. Milton. 
(3.) Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and fauine 
Their ſubtile eſſence with the foul of wine. Craſbaw. 
To Twink. v. u. 1. To conyolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf 
cloſely about. 2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 
3. To wind ; to make flexures. 4. To turn round. 
(r.) Let wet triumph now my temples a, * 
The victor cry glorious prize is mine ! Pose. 
5 Friends now faſt ys hone is love 
U ſhall, within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 


To — enmity. PE Shakeſp. 
.) As nvers, though Faun, 
| Bull h the ſea their courſe — hug ; 


Or as philoſophers who find 
Some fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, 
In every point to make it fit, 


Will force all nature to ſubmit. | Swift. 
The deer ruſtles thro' the #wining brake. Thomſon. 
(4). O friends ! | | 


Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine; 
As ſhe ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles ruine, 
Twine. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. A twiſted thread. 2. 
Twiſt ; convolution. 3. Embrace; act of convolving 


itſelf round. 
.) Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken tauine. Spenſer. 
A pointed ſword hung threat' ning o'er his head, 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender rauine of thread. Dr yden. 
(.) Nox all the gods beſide | | 
1 
ot n hu in inaky fue, _—___ Mien. 
ome Joy and feaſt, * | 
Braid your. locks with ruſy fie, 1 
Dropping odours, ing wine. Milton. 
60 : Everlaſting hate | 
'The vine to 1 


Claſps 


To TwinGe. v. 4. [twingen, German; twinge, Daniſh. 
? th Adden and ſhort pain. 2. 22 


1. To torment with 
pinch ; to tweak. 


(u.) The rn and 


there twing'd him till 


(2.) When a man is paſt his ſenſe, 
There's no way to reduce him thence, 


ter'd him. L Efrarge. 


to flaſh irregularly; to ſhine with intermitted light; to 
ſhine faintly ; to quiver. 2. To open and ſhut the eye 
by turns. 3. To play irregularly. 
(1.) At fiſt I did adore a imwinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial fun. Sbaleſp. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſey ſtreams, 
Twi wt 2 beam, | 
So ſeems this * uty. Shakeſp. 
Some their far ed tails Reronch forth on high, 
And tear the twinkling ftars from trembling ſky. Fairfax. 
God compriſes all the goods we value in the creatures, as 


the ſun doth the light that fauintles in the ſtars. Boyle. 
The ſtar of love, TE | 
That twinkles you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. 


Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ſtarve abroad, becauſe they ftarv at home ? | 
Your benefices tawink'd from afar. Dryden. 
So weak your charms, that like a winter's night, 
Tawinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while 2 


"Theſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through teleſcopes 
which have large apertures : for the rays of light which paſs 
through divers parts of the aperture, tremble each of them 
apart; and by means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the ſame time upon different points 
in ogg we — eye. | Newton. 

(2. e owl fell a moping and twinkling. L'E . 

(3.) His eyes will #wwinkle, and his tongue will * 

As though he beck' ned, and call'd back his foul. Donne. 


TWIXELE. 1 [from the verb.] 1. A ſparkling 


Twi'nxLinNG. J intermitting light. 2. A motion of the 
eye. 3. A ſhart ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a motion 
of the eye. 1 | 85 

(. 2.) Sudd with t2vinMe of her eye, 

The damſel broRt his miſintended dart. Spenſer. 

I come, I come; the leaſt fuunie hat brought me to thee. 
Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


(3.) Money can thy wants at will ſupply, | 
— ſteeds, and arms, _ all things 225 thee meet, 
t can pourvey in u¹ing of. an eye. enſer. 
Theſe falſe beauties —— I * 
rainhow; when. the actor gilde them no longer with his re- 
flection, they vaniſh in a twinkling. Dryden. 
The action, paſhon, and manners of fo many perſons in a. 
picture, are to be diſcerned in the twinkling of an eye, if the 
ſight could travel over ſo many different objects all at once. 
| Dryden. 


Philips, TwU'NLING. n. / [diminutive of .] A twin lamb; 


a lamb of two brought at a birth. 
Twinlings increaſe bring. Tuſſer s Huſb. 


Twix NER. 2. 12 from 9wiz.] A breeder of twins: 
1 


Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maiſters do make, 
The lambe of ſuch ⁰ν,ers for breeders go take. Tier, 


To TwikL. v. a. [from whirl.] To turn round; to 


move by a quick rotation. 5 
Wool and raw ſilk by moiſture incorporate with other 


But twinging him by th' ears and noſe, thread; elpecally if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 

Or laying on of heavy blows.  Hudibras. by the twitting and twirling about of ſpindles. ” gy 29 

Twix. . ſ. [from the verb.] 1. Short ſudden ſharp Dextrous damſels 7wirl the ſprinkling mop. Gay. 
in. 2. Atweak; a pinch. I, See ruddy maids, . ; 

(x.) The wickedneſs, of this old villain ſtartles me, and Some taught with dextrous hand to #virt the wheel. Doll. 


gives me a ruinge for my own fin, though far ſhort of his. 


Twink. . /. [See 
a moment · Not in uſe. 


* . 


To TwIRL. v. n, To revolve with a quick motion. 


: den. TwiI I. * [fron ; EF 
(2.) How can you fawn upon a maſter 3 o wIRL. 2. / [from the verb.] 1. Rotation; circular 


many blows and twinges by the ears? _ _ C'Eftrange. 
Teri.) The motion of an eye; 


motion. 2. Twiſt ; convolution. | 

(2.) The zwzrl on this is different from that of the others; 
this being an heteroſtropha, the ?auirls turning from the right- 
hand to the left. | Woudwward on Foffids. 


(3-) There are pillars of ſmoke twiſied' about with . 


n 
8 
4 
” 


= 
TWIST. v. a. Ize cpiran, Saxon; wifes, Dutch.] 1. 
To form by complication ;; to form by convolution. 2. 


To contort ; to writhe. 3. To wreath; to wind; to 
encircle by ſomething round about. 4. To form; to 


- weave. 5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 6. To 


unite ; to inſinuate. | 
(1.) Do but ls 
And if thou want'fta cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider auiſtea from her womb, 


Will ſtrangle thee. Sbaleſp. 
To reprove diſpontent, 2 the ancients — | — in 1 
a man twiſting a rope of hay; and ſtill he fi on, ring 
2 aſs to eat up all that was finiſhed. Taylor. 
Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And tauiſ our thread with gold and filk ; 


Would ſhe in friendſhip, peace, and plenty, 

Spin out our years to four times twenty, 

And ſhould we both in this condition 

Have conquer d love, and worſe ambition, 

Elſe theſe two pathons by the way 
ſeurvy play. 


May chance to ſhew us ' Pracr, 
taſk were harder to ſecure my own 

Againſt the pow'r of thoſe al known; 

For well you fi the ſecret chains that bind 3 

With gentle force the captivated mind. : Ertleton. 

(2.9 1 into a pyramidical, or twvift it * a 


ame. Burnet s Theary of the Earth. 
(4. ) If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh. it, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was't not to this end 


That thou n'ſt to rait ſo fine a ſtory? _ Shakeſp. 
5.) ä + know how prodigal 

Of thy great ſoul. thou art, igang twift 

Bays with that ivy, which. ſo early ki 

Thy youthful temples. Waller. 


(6.) When avarice twiſts itſelf, not 
men, but the doctrines of the church; when eccleſiaſticks diſ- 
pute for money, the miſchief ſeems fatal. Decay of Piety. 


To Twis r. v. =. To be contorted ; to be convolved. 


In an ileus, commonly called. the txvifing of the guts, is a 


circumvolution or inſertion of one part of the gut within the 


ons Wl in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhining \-_ . 


__ Ti Inachians view the 


_ LES n. ſ. [from the verb.] 


Her tewiſting volumes, and her — cn. Pope. 
1. Any thing made by 
convolution, or winding two bodies together. 2. A ſingle 
{tring of a cord. 3. A cord; a ſtring, 4. Contortion; 
writhe. 5. The manner of twiſting. 
Minerva nurs d him 


T W 1 


(2.) When a twrfter a- twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For the twi of his twiſt he three twines doth intwiſt ; 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, 

The twine that untwiſteth untwiſteth the twiſt. 
Untwirling the twine that untwifteth between, 
He twirls with his *wiffer the two in a twine ; 
Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 
He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twming before in the twine, 
As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 
| a twme more between, 


He, twirling his er, makes a twiſt of the twine. Vallis. 


To Twit. v. a. [evptran, Saxon.] To ſreer ; to flout ; 


_ Ion 
To. 


Twi'rcncrass. 2. / A plant. 


1.) 
wat. a. twiſt of twining oſiers laid. Addiſon... 
(2.) Winding a thin ftring about the work hazards its break- 


ing, by the fretting of the ſeveral _ againſt one another. 


3.) Through theſe labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
But ſilk — „ let down from heav'n 25 me, * 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to the. | 
He ty'd, and ſoon the rd foul diſmiſs d. Dryden. 

r in the fibres of any one ani- 

„ which does not render them more proper for parti- 

eular animal's way of life than any other caſt or texture. 


Addiſon. 
(S.) Jack ſhrunk at firſt ſight of it; he found fault with the 


length, the thickneſs, and the 2wift. Arbuthnot. . 

Tw1'sTER:. #. . from taui t.] 1. One who twiſts ; a 

ropemaker. 2. The inſtrument of twiſting. To this 

word I have annexed ſome remarkable lines, which ex- 

— plain uuf in all its ſenſes. — 5 me” 
\ 


xon's Mech. Exerciſes. 


Herbert. 


to reproach. 


We mought with our houlders bear off the ſharp ſhower 
We mought with our ers off the | 
os to faine, nought ſeemeth ſike ſtrife, 

t 


ſhepherds ſo rauites each other's life. 
When I proteſt true ty to her, 
She 74wvits me with my falſhood to my friend. Shakeſp. 
ZEſop minds men of their errors without lu — 


what's amiſs. EArange. 
This theſe ſcoffers titted the Chriſtians with. Tillotſon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting could bear no 


SE for which: he was feuirted in his own time. 
T 


pluck with a quick motion; to fnatch ;. to pluck. with a 


| haſty motion. 


Ee roſe, and twitc#d his mantle blue, 
'To-morrow to freſh woods, and 


paſtures new. | Milton. 
Twitch'd. by the ſleeve; he mouths it 1 — 
ich a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, 


And fear'd at ev'ry 


a #witching ſpright behind. 
ſtep ng ſpright behind, 


they twitch'd the di in her ear, 


den vellication, 2. A contraction of the fibres. 
4.) But Hudibras gave him a rabirch 
As quick as-light'ning in the breech. 


The lion-gave one Milton, 


L" Eftrange.. 


(2.) Other confed rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the twvitch produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the gra food. 
To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road. 

Mighty phyſical their fear is, 
For ſoon as noiſe of combat near is; 
Their heart deſcending to their breeches, . 
Muſt give their "22098. Ty cruel ewvitches. Prone. 
A fit of the ſtone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occaſioning convulſive twizches.. Sharp. 


Twitchgraſs is a weed that keeps ſome land looſe. he 
and draws: away the virtue of _—_ | 3 


To TWwWI r TEIA. v. n. 1. To make a ſharp'tremulous inter- 


TwWw'I TT IIA. ». f. 1. A 


mitted noiſe. 2. To be ſuddenly. moved with any incli- 
nation. A low word. OE. 


< ( wy — 29 be done z; 
wallows twitter on t chimney- tops. Dryden. 
"They t2vitter chearful, till the vernal months | 
Invite hem back 7 | Ns ſon. 
(A. widow which had a fwirrering toward a ſecond huL. 

band, took a goſſipping companion to manage the job. L"Eftr. 


ſuch as a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 2. An 
upbraider. | 
(1.) —— The ancient errant knights 

Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 

And cut whole giants into fritters, _ 

To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras, 

The moon was in a heavy twitter, that her cloaths never 
fitted her. * L"Eflrange, 


Spenſer, 


Baker. | 
ITCH. v. a. [rpiccian, Saxon.] To vellicate ; to 


CDs diamond in he: © "Popes. 
ne e Twrren. x. ſ. [from the verb.] 1. A quick pull; a fud- 


hearty rebitcb, and got his f | 3 
the trap, but left his claws behind. 7 th 232822 


| Blackmore... 
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ny motion or diforder of paſſion ;. 


1 
TwirrI ETW“ Tr TIR. . ſ. [A ludicrous reduplicatios of 


reyarttle,) Tattle; gabble. A vile word. 
Inſipid twirtlerwattles, frothy jeſts, and jingling witticiſms, 


inure us to a miſunderftaadin of things. L' Eflrange. 
"IT wixT. A contraction of betwwixt. 

Twilight, ſhort arbiter uit day and night. Milton. 

Two. 4%. [ae, Gothick; tpu, Saxon.] 1. One and 


one. 2. It is uſed in compoſition. 


(1.) Between two hawks, which flies the _ pitch ; 

Between tæuo dogs, which hath the deeper mout 

Between tao blades, which bears the better temper; 

Between two horks, which doth bear him beſt ; 

Between two girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 

I have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment.  Shakeſp. 

Three words it will three times report, and then the far 
latter for ſome times. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us fo and two together. 


Bacon. 
They lay £ 
By t . taus acroſs the "—_ way. N 
(2.) Next to the raven's age, * king 


Was longeſt liv'd of any -o-leg 
1 — frerny. 's eſſence, hs, a = 


A rational animal better 
legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers. Locke. 
The wo- ap'd Erifthonius had his birth 
Without a mot er, from the teeming earth. 
| Her regiſter was a fauo-leaved book of record, one | 
| nia the names of her living, and the other of her de- 
ceaſed members. | 


ther ſide. 
— Clarifſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A twoedg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pofe. 
Two'FoLD. adj. [two and fold.) Double; two of the 
ſame kind ; or two different things coexiſting. 
Our prayer ſudden death importeth a 
_ that death when it cometh 
or if that be denied us' of 
n always before-hand. 
- Throu * mirkſom air her ſhe makes, 
Her #9 {4 team, of which two blac E as pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike, 
Did ſoftly ſwim away. 
* Gon ! I author of my blood, 
Whoſe you ſpirit in me regenerate, 
Doth — with eavofold vigour lift me up, 
To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleflings ſteel my lance's point. Shakeſpeare. 
_ avofold ſeas waſh either fide. len. 


we have wiſdom to 
2 * Hoo ker oy 


Fairy Queen. 


Time and place taken for diſtinguiſhable portions of ſpace 


and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Locke. 
Ewes, that erſt brought forth but tingle lambs, 
Now dropp'd their tav9fo/d burdens. 
Holineſs may be taken in à twofole fenſe ; for that external 
holineſs, which belongs to perſons or things, offered to God; 
or for thoſe internal graces which landtify our natures. 
5 Atterbury. 
Two, ro adv. Doubly. 
A proſelyte you make rauf more the child of hell than 
yourſelves, _ Matt. xxui. 15. 
TwolRAN DT. adj, [7w0 and b. und] Large; dulhy; enor- 
mous of magnitude. 
With ene ſway, 
Prandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 


Wide waſting. Milton 's Par. Loft. 
If little, then ſhe's life and ſoul all o'er ; 
An amazon, the large ewwobanded whore. Dryden. 


TwolrENCEB. . /. A ſmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 
Yo! all ſhew like gilt £x0/ ences to me. _ Shakeſp. 
Toa Vys. v.a To bind. See Tre: 


Tyr. . / Sce TI. A knot; à bond or obligation. | 


3 0 


| Aylife. | 
 Two'epGeD. adj. [wo and edge.) Having an edge on ei- , 


taofold deſire, 
may Fs us ſome convenient reſpite, 


2 Prior. 
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TYP 
Command upon me; to the wh which my duties 
Are with 4 moſt indiſſoluble rye 
For ever knit. 

I have no tye upon you to be true 

But that which looſen' d your's, my love to to you. Dryden, 
Honour's a ſacred ve, * law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 

That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 


Sbaleſp. 


It ought not to be ſported with. Addiſon, 
Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft cye and facced name of friend. Pope. 


Ty“GER. . // See ILIE R. 

TyxE. =. / [See IIK E.] Tyke in Scottiſh ſtill denotes 
a dog, or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and from 
thence perhaps comes teague. 

Bale tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt? now, I 
By this hand, I ſwear I ſcorn the term. Shakeſp. 


2 a. J. gra, 4 J A — of kettle- drum. 
et gracious c indulgent gueſt 
Were not thy L 3 breaſt; 
My ſpeeches . ſend up unheeded pray'r 

The ſcorn of life would be but wild driſpare : : 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, | 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noiſe. Prior. 
TYMPANITES. . ,. [ropmarinmns. ] That particular ſort 
of dropſy that ſwells the belly up like a drum, and is of- 
ten cured by tapping. | 
Try'wranum. =. J. A drum; a part of the ear, ſo called 

from its reſemblance to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the tym- 

fanum, are a great help to the hearing. Wiſeman. 
Ty'meany. n. , [from tympanum, Lat.] A kind of ob- 
ſtructed flatulence that wells the bony like a drum; the 


wind droply. | 
2 muſt be ioned and attem- 

to miſe ; if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a — and tympany of hope. Hammond, 


He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 
— A e were a ſympanv 
| The fie body gow 6 growth, tells bow and 


The little — ſo large a and * Luc kling. 
A lofty file, — tympany.. ei 


Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that riſes in a 


bubble, and ſpends itſelf in a blaſt. IL'EArange. 
Nor let y mountain- belly make pretence | 
Of likeneſs ; thine's a yam any of ſenſe. 
A. tun of than in thy large bulk is writ, 
But ſure thou'rt . a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 


The air is fo rarified in this kind of 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and 


cal tumour, as 
om thence it is 


called a {3 S907  Arburhuot, 
Tr'ny.'a mall. | 
| He that has a little wit, | | 
Muſt make content with his fortunes fit.  Chakeſd, 
Tyre. #. h. [type, Fr. typus, Lat. res] 1. Emblem; 
mark of ſomething. 2. That by which ſomething future 


is prefigured- 3. A ſtamp ; a * Not in uſe. 4 A 
9 ler. 
Clean renounci 


ith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
— boner breeches, and thoſe fe of travel, 
And underſtanding again the honeſt men. 
Thy emblem, — queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Nie of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. 
2.) Informin them by tyfes 
| And ſhadows. of that Jeflin 'd ſed to bruiſe 
The ſerpent, by what means he * nn. 
Mankind's deliverance. . |, | | 


Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


1 


The Apoſtle ſhews the Chrittian religion to be in truth and 


ſubſtance what the Jewiſh was only in fe and ſhadow. Tullerf, 

(3.) Thy father bears the ?,pe of King of Naples, 

Vet not ſo wealthy as an Englith yeoman.  Shakeſp 
What good is cover'd with the face of heav'n 

To bediſcoyer'd, that can do me good? 

— T' advancement of your children, gentle lady, 

— Up to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads; 

No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 

The high imperial ?ype of this earth's glory. 

Which, though in their mean types fmall matter doth ap- 
are, | 

Yet both of good account are reck'ned in the ſhiere. 

T, Tyres. v. 2. To rpreiiure. 

He ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in reſpeR of their 
ſpiritual uſe and fignification, and by fulfilling all things e 
and prefigured by them. | Woite. 

Ty'picx. Nadi. [typique, Fr. typicus, Lat.] Emblemati- 
4 cal; figurative of ſomething elſe. 
| The Levitical prieſthood was only ?yfical of the Chriſtian ; 
which is ſo much more holy and honourable than that, as the 
inſtitution of Chriſt is more excellent than that of Moſes. Ait. 
Hence that many courſers ran, e 

Hand- in- and, a goodly train, 

To bleſs the great Eliza's reign; 

And in the typic glory ſhow 

What fuller bliſs Maria ſhal] beſtow. Prior. 

Ty'p1CALLY. adv. [from typical. In a typical manner. 

This excellent communicativeneſs of the divine nature is y- 
pically repreſented, and myſteriouſly exemplified by the Porphy- 
rian ſcale of being. | Norris. 

Ty'p1CaLNESS. #. /. [from typical.) The ſtate of being 
ical. | | 
To Frier rv. v. a. [from e.] To figure ; to ſhow in 
emblem. . 

The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a pattern to us, 
and is ſo y iſied in baptiſm, as an engagement to riſe to newneſs 
of life. | | Hammond. 

Our Saviour was fypiſied indeed by the goat that was ſlain ; at 
the effuſion of whoſe blood, not only the hard hearts of his ene- 

mies relented, but the ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were 
ſhattered. ES Brown's Fulg, Err. 
Ty Po'GrRAPAER. 2. / [Tum and yeagu.] A printer, 
Tryrocr,'PHICAL. adj [tum typegraphy. ] I. Emble- 
matical ; figurative. 2. Be'onging to tac printer's art. 
Tyrocra'PHICALLY. adv. from iypographical.] I. Em- 
blematically; figuratively. 2.. After the manner of 
_ printers. | 
TYPO'GRAPHY. 2. / [typographie, Fr. typograb bia, Lat.] 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical repreien- 
tation. 2. The art of printing. 

(z.) Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily publiſhed 

amongſt us, are pieces containing rather typography than verity. 
| Brown's Pulz. Err. 
Tyza'nness. n. ,. [from tyrant.] A ſhe tyrant. 
They were by law of thi: proud tyranneſs, 


Dra 2 ; 


Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. Spenſer. 
The tzranneſs doth joy to fee 5 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. _ Spenſer, 


" adj. tyrannus, Lat. tyrannigue, French; 
Tugam;.] Suiting a tyrant ; acting 
like 4 tyrant; cruel ; deſpotick ; 

imperious. | 

Charge him home that he affects | 

Tyr annic power. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 

You have contrix'd to take 5 

From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind | 

Yow ſelf into a power yrannic al.  Shakeſp. 

Domitian had been tyrauncal ; and in his time many noble 


Ty xz a/NNICAL. 
TYxrxANNICE, 


houſes were overthrown by falſe accuſations. Bacon. 
Subdue aud que!l, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r, Milton. 


If the ſpiri of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
Hrannical and intolerable, © Tayley, 


s \* R 


She hath recourie 

To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 

Of a freſh wound from the tyranmck dart. 
Our ſects a more fyrannick power aſſume, 

And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome. Roc. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 

Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannict where he durſt; 

Stretch d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 


Dexbam, 


1 And treats alike his vaſſals and his God. Pope. | 
Shakeſp. Ty Ra'NNICALLY. adv. [from tyrannical.] In manner of 


a tyrant, 


Tryza'nvICi1DE. z. J. [Hrannus and cedo, Latin.) The 


act cf killing a tyrant. 


To TY'RANNISE. 9. . [tyraniſer, Fr. from tyrant.] To 


play the tyrant ; to ect with rigour and imperioulngeſs, 
While we truft in the mercy of God thro' Chriſt Jeſus, forr 
will not be able to 7; ranniſe over us. 3LOKED . 
Then gan Carauſius fyranniſe anew, 
And gainit the Romans bent tucir proper power, 
And fo Alectus treacherouſl; flew, 
And took on him the robe of Emperor. 
I made thee miſeral;!e, 
What time I thre the people's ſufſrazes 
On him, that thus doth fyranniſe oer me. 
A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to fſyranniſe. 

Beauty had crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The whole world's miſtreſs, other than a queen; 
All had been rivals, and you might have ſpar d, 
Or kill'd and 7yraanis'd without a guard. Aller. 
He does violence to his own faculties, granniſes over his o- 

mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 
which is to command by its own authority. Locke. 
Tr'zaxnwous. adj. [from grant] Tyrannical; Ceipo- 
tick; arbitrary; fevcre; cruel; imperious. Not in 
uſe | 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content win their tra740us ambition, to have brouokt the 
others virtuous patience under the, think their maflerhiood 
nothing without doing injury i- them. S:dncy. 
Lately grown into a louhing and dete tation of the unjun and 
tyranus rule of Harold, an dſurper. Spenſer, 
Het ixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyraumous breathing of the north, | 


Ceiſer. 


Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefþ. 
3" hk _ ' Tis excellent ; 
To have Siant'sſtrength; but it is yrannous 
To ult it like a giant. Sbabeſp. 
Fear you his ;p/ 4-945 paſſion more, alas! | 
Than the ucen's life? Shakeſp, 
dubje ion ge his empire tzrarnous. Milton. 


After th = v4: of this 1z7annous and ambitious king, theſe 
writings came abroad. Temp le. 
TY RANX NY .. Ityrannis, Lat. reg, tyrannie, Fr.] 
1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly adminiſtefed. 2 Un- 
refiſted and ©2.e! power. z. Cruel government; rigorous 
command. 4. Severity ; rigour; inclemency, 
(1.) --— Qur grand foe, 
Who now wvium phs, and, in th' exceſs of joy, 
Sole reign! 5 nolds the tyranny of heav'n. | Milton 
The cities fell often under , yrammes, which fpring naturally 
out of popular goveraments. Temple, 
(2.) --——- Boundlels intemperance 
In nature is a hranny; it hath been 
Th' untimely emptymg of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. 
(3+) —= Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great !y-a#ny lay thou thy ba'is ſure, : 
For goodneis dires not check thee. Shakeſp 
Suſpicions diipoſe kings to tyranny, and huſbands to jealuu ly. 
| Bacon, 


Shakefp. 


| God in judzment juſt, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſerved'v enthral 
His outward freedom; tyrazny mult be, 


A 
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S! ok/Þ. Ho. 
Milton. 


TYRANT. » , (ria; fyrannus, Lat. 


1 


3) The tyranny of th' open night's too rough 
or nature to endure. $hak. King Lear. 
Rowland con- 
tende that this word, with the correſpondent Greek and 
latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erle, land, and 
„anner, Welch, to ſhare, g. d. tirhanner, a ſharer, or 
Civider of land among his vaſſals.] 1. An abſolute mo- 
narch governing imperiouſly. 2. A cruel deſpotick and 
| ſevere maſter ; an oppreſſor. 
(2.) Love to 2 yielding heart is a king, but to a reſiſting is a 
tyrant, Sidney. 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
Fer the whole ſpace that's in the fyrant's graſp, 
nd the rich eaſt to boot, 
Hiſlembling courteſy ! how fine this tyrant 


Shak, Mach, 


1 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds Shak. Cymb. 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milton. 
Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil, by 
whom he ſcourges and plagues the world under him, to wit, 
tyrants ; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alſo falſe 


and perfidious | | South, 
Thou meant' ſt to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dryden. 
-- When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackl'd man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. Thomſon, 


Tre. 3. /. [properly tire, ] See Tire. 


L have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all over with emeralds and 
pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. Hakew. 


Tr'ro. 3. /. [properly ziro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
maſter of his art; one in his rudiments. | 


There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 


Where tyros take their freedom out to kill, Garth's Diſp, 


-— — 


VACANT. 


1 
Has two powers, expreſſed in modern Engliſh by 


ought to be conſidered as two letters ; but as 

they were long confounded while the two uſes 
were annexed to one form, the old cuſtom till 
continues to be followed. 


- U, the vowel, has two ſounds ; one clear, expreſſed at 


other times by eu, as obtuſe ; the other cloſe, and approach - 
ing to the Italian u, or Engliſh vo, as obtund. | 

| , the conſonant, has a ſound nearly approaching to thoſe 
of b and . With b it is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons 
always confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is expreſſed 
by the ſame character with f, diſtinguiſhed only by a diacri- 
tical point. Its ſound in A lit is uniform. It is never 

= YR a 

Va'cancy. 2. /. [from vacant.] 1. Empty . vacuity. 
2. tor ſpace unfilled. 3. [Yacance, Fr.] State of a 

; 


poſt or Mploy ment when it is unſupplied. 4. [ Vacances, 
Fr.] me of leiſure; relaxation; intermiſſion ; time 
unenga 5. Littleſſneſs ; emptineſs of thought. 
(1.) —— —— How ist 6 
That thus you bend your eye on vacanqy, 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe. 
| | Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
(2.) The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not how 
to tranſport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
ſome connecting idea. 
(3-) They were content to bribe them with the nomination 
of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the revenues of ſome churches 
during the vacancies. Leſley. 
In the vacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of the ſpiritualities 
was ſummon'd to parliament in the biſhop's room. Ayliffe. 
(4.) If ſometimes, each other's eyes we meet, 
Thoſe little vacancies from toil are ſweet. Dryden. 
The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceſſary la- 
bour, together with the one day in feven in the Chriſtian world, 
allow fufhcient time. Watts. 
(;5.) When alone, or in company, they fit ſtill without doing 
any thing, I like it worſe; for diſpoſitions to idleneſs or 
Vacancy, even before they are habits, are dangerous. Wotton. 
adj. ¶ vacant, French; wacans, Latin.] 1. 
Empty ; unfilled ; void. 2. Free; unencumbered ; un- 
| crowded. 3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſour. 4. 
Being at leiſure ; diſengaged. 5. Thoughtleſs ; empty 
of thought ; nor buſy. Ds 
(.) Why ſhould the air fo impetuouſly ruſh into the cavity 
of the receiver, if there were before no wacant room to 2 
A better race to bring into their vacant room. Milton. 
(2.) Religion is the intereſt of all; but philoſophy of thoſe 
only that are at leiſure, and vacant from the affairs of the world. 


More Divine Dialogues. ' 


A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from uneaſineſſes, 
as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter good. Locke, 


two characters, / confonant and U yowel, which 


' Watts's Logick. 


V A C 


(3) Leſt the fiend invade vacant᷑ poſſeſſion. Miltone 
Others when they allowed the throne vacant, thought the 
ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go tothe next heir. Swift. 
(4-) They which have the government, ſcatter the army 
abroad, and place them in villages to take their victuals of them, 
at ſuch vacant times as they lie not in camp. Spenſer. 
Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that ſervice, by the 
reduction of Barnſtaple. | Clarendon. 
Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſſities of nature 
and of civil life extorted from him, there was not a minute of 
the day which he left vacant. Fell. 
The memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, and 
prevents any chaſms of thought, by ideas of what is paſt. 


Aaadiſon, 
5. ————— The wretched ſlave, 

Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread. 
The duke had a pleaſant and vacant᷑ face, proceeding from a 

ſingular aſſurance in his temper.  Wotton's Buck. 

To Vacate. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] 1. To annul; to 
make void; to make of no authority. 2. To make vacant; 
to quit poſſeſſion of ; as, he wacated the throne. 3. To 
defeat; to put an end to. | 
(1.) That after - act vacating the authority of the precedent, 
tells the world that ſome remorſe touched even Strafford's moſt 
implacable enemies. King Charles. 
The neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh Sabbath was wacated 


by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the Lord's day. | Nelſon, 
3. He wacates my revenge; 
For while he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 


Vaca'Tion. n. / [vacation, French; wacatio, Latin.] 1. 
Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, or any other ſtated 
employments ; receſs of courts or ſenates. 2. Leiſure ; 
freedom from tiouhle or perplexity. | 

(1.) Vacation is all that time which paſſes between term and 
term, at London. | | Cowel. 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of labour during the 
open term, ſo there is for them whereupon to be occupied in 
the vacation only. * 1 Bacon Off. of Alienat 

_ (2+) Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, hav. 
rendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian . b law, 
to ſecure propriety. ' Hammond's Fundamentals 


Va'ccarr. n. ſ. [wacca, Latin.] A cow-houſe; a cow- 


paſture. Bailey, 


VaciLLaxcy. n. ſ. [ vacillans, from vacillo, Lat. wacit- 


lant, Fr.] A ſtate of wavering ; fluctuation; ineonſtancy. 
Not much in uſe. 


I deny that all mutability implies imperfeftion, though ſome 
does, as that waci in human ſouls, and ſuch mutations as 
are found in co matter. Mares Divine Dialogues, 


Vac IIIA T ION. n. [vacil/atio, from vacilla, Latin; 


wacillation, French. The act or ſtate of reeling or ſtag- 
gering. 4 | 


Shakeſp. 
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The muſcles keep the body upright, and prevent its falling, 

by readily aſſiſting againſt every vacillation. Derbam. 

Va'cutsT. n. f. [from vacuum.] A philoſopher thai holds 
a vacuum : oppoſed to a pleni/t. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſit would have to be empty, be- 

cauſe they are manifeſtly devoid of air, the pleniſts do not prove 

repleniſhed with ſubtle matter. boyle. 


Vacua'Tion. n. . [vacuus, Lat.] The act of empty-ng- 
| Dit. 
Vac vir v. n. ſ. [vacuitas, from vacuus, Lat. vacuite, 

Fr.] 1. Emptineſs; ſtate of being unfilled 2 Space 


unfilled; ſpace unoccupied. 3. Inanity; want i rc a- 


lity. | 
(1.) Hunger is ſuch a ſtate of vacuity, as to require a freſh 
ſupply of aliment. 
(2.) In filing up vacutties, turning out ſhadows 2nd sere. 


monies, by explicit preſcription ef tubitantial duties, which 


thoſe ſhadows did obſcurely repreſent. Ham, tund, 


— He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 
A vaſt vacuity. N'ilton. 
Body and ſpace are quite different things, and a bacuity is in- 
terſperſed among the particles of matter 6. atley. 
God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, and fill very 
vacuity of our ſoul, ſhould entirciy poileſs our ncarxt. Kogers. 
Redeeming ſtill at night ihete vacuities of the day. Fell. 
(.) The foul is ſeu, like other things, in the mirror of its 
effects but if they'll run behind the Fats to catch at it, their 
expectations will meet with vacuity — emptineſs. Glan vilie. 


 Va'cucus. adj. [vacuus, Lat. vacue, Fr.] Empty ; unfil- 
ED 
Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 


Infinitude : nor vacuous the ſpace, 


FYA'CUUN. n. , [Latin.] Space unoccupied by matter. 
Our <nquiries about vacuum, or ſpace and atoms, will ſhew 
us fome good practical leſſons. Watts. 


Ta Vave. v n. [vads, Latin] To vaniſh; to paſs away. 
Spenſer. A word uſeful in poetry, but not received. 

Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 3 
That thou may'ſt ſmile on all which thou haſt made; 
| Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earthly frame, OY 
And at whoſe touch the hills in ſmoak ſhall vade. Wotton. 

Va'canonD. adj. [vagaburndus, low Latin; wagabond, 
Fr.] 1. Wandering without any ſettled habitation ; want- 
ing a home. 2. Wandering ; vagrant. 

(1.) Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death; 
Vagabond exile : yet I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. | 
Shakeſteare's Coriolanus, 
A. vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or juriſ- 
dition he is found. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(2.) This common body 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying 
Their prayers by envious winds 

Blown wagabond or fruſtrate. Milton. 

Va'canonD. n. /. from the adjeQive.] 1. A vagrant; a 
wanderer, commonly in a ſenſe of reproach. 2. One that 
wanders illegally, without a ſettled habiration. | 

(1.) We call thoſe people wanderers and vagabords that have 


no dwelling place. Rateizh's Hift. of the World. 
Reduc'd like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 


From court to court, and wander up and down | 
A vagabond in Afric. a Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) Vagabond is a perſon without a home. Watts. 
VACSA “RV. n. /. [from vagus, Latin.] A wild freak; a 
capricious frolick. ED 
They chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As they wou'd dance. 


tide. Shakeſp. 


Would your ſon engage in ſome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not — he ſnould do it with, than without your know- 


Arouthnet. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


V Al 
Vactinoye'nNnous. adj. 


Sheathwinged ; having the wings covered with hard 
caſes. Ee. 
Va'cous. adj. [vagus, Latin; vague, Fr.] Wandering 
unſettled. Not in ue 1 
Such as were born and begot of a ſingle woman, through a 


vagina, and penna, Latia.] 


wvazous laſt, were called Sporii.  Ayliffe. 


Va'crancy. n. , [from vagrant.] A flate of wander- 
ing ; unſettled condition. 


Va/crant adj, Wandering ; unſettled ; yagabond ; un- 
fixed in place. 
Do not oppoſe popular miſtakes and Turmiſes, or vazrant 
and fictitious ſtories. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Take good heed what men will think and lay ; 
That beauteous Emma wazrant courſes took, 


Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook. Prior. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, round, how ſweet ; 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their wvazra :t grace, and ſoſt delight: 
They ſtand recorded in his book, 
| When Helen ſmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Priors 
VA'GRA\NT. . / [vagant, French.] A ſturdy beggar ; 


wanderer, vagabond ; man unſettled in habitation. In an ill 


tenſe. p 
| Vagrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, 
Train'd to affault, and diſciplin'd to kill. Prior, 
You'll not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 3 | 
Nor to collect the vagrants find a way. Blackmore, 


To relieve the helpleſs poor ; to make ſturdy vagrants relieve 
themſelves ; to hinder idle hands from being miſchievous, are 


things of evident uſe. F. Atterbury. 
— Ye vazrants of the ky, ; 
To right or left, ke your way. Pere. 


Vacue. adj. [vague, Fr. wagus, Latin.] 
vagrant; vagabond. 
mined ; indefinite. 
(1.) Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the Mie villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. ayward. 
(2.) The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the terms, whatſoever and 
thing, than it does to any other ideas. Locke. 
Vall. n f. [:oile, French. his word is now frequently 
written weil, from velum, Latin; and the verb veil, from 
the verb wel; ; but the vid orthography commonly derived 
it, I believe rightly, from the French.] 1. A curtain; a 
cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 2. A part 
of female dreſs, by which the face and part of the ſhape 
is concealed. 3. Money given -to ſervants. It is come 
monly uſed in the plural. ee VALE. | 
(1.) While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret fins, they 
were ſcattered under a dark vail of forgetfulneſs. Wiſdom. 
To VaiL. v. a To cover. See VEII. N 
To VAI L. v. a. [avaler le hunet, French. Addijon writes it 


weil, ignorantly] 1. 1o let fall ; to ſuffer to deſcend. 
2. To let fall in token of reſpect. 3. To fall; to let fink 
in fear. or for any other intereſt. 
(1.) They ſtiffly refuſed to vai their bonnets, which is 
reckoned intolerable contempt by ſeafarers. Carew.. 
—— The virgin gan her beavoir vale, 
And thank'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 
(2.) Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vail 
their top fails, the Venetians fiercely aſſailed. Knolkes's Hift. 
Before my princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs fall, 

And wail your tops to me, the ſovereign of you all. Drayt.. 
They had not the ceremony of veiliag the bonnet in falu- 
tations; for, in medals, they ſtill have it on their heads. 
: PT Aadiſon. 

| (3-) —— That furious Scot, | 288 
Gan vail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame 
Of thoſe that turn d their backs. 


1. Wandering ; 
2. Unfixed; unſettled ; undeter- 


Shaleſp. 


V Al 


To Varr. v. u. To yield; to give place; to ſhew reſpect 
by yielding. In this ſenſe, the modern writers have igno- 
rantly written veil. 

Thy convenience muſt weil to th 
and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to 


neighbour's neceſſity ; 
y neighbour's extremity. 
| , South. 
VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin.] 1. Fruiileſs ; inef- 
feQual. 2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. 3. Meanly proud; 
proud of petty things; with of before the cauſe of vanity. 
4. Shewy ; oſtentatious. 5. Idle; worthleſs ; unimpor- 
tant. 6. Falſe ; not true. 7. In Vain. Io no purpoſe ; 
to no end ineffectually; without effect. 
(ns) Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this; for counſel is but ain. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
(2.) Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, | 
And vain chimera, vomits —_ flame. Dryden's En. 
is beard a ; | 
Dryden. 


Unmov'd his eyes, and wet 
And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears. 
(3.) No folly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridi- 
culous than for a vain man to be ſtill boaſting of himſelf. 
L'*Efirange. 


Shakeſp. 
Dryden. 


He way'd a torch aloft, and, madly wain, 


Sought ike worſhip from a ſervile train. | Dryden. 
— he minſtrels 8 on ev'ry fide, 
Vain of their art, and for the maſtery vy d. Dryden. 


To be warn is rather a mark of humility than pride. Vain 


men delight in telling what honours have been done them, what Vair or VA IR. adj. ſin heraldry.] Vari 


t com they have kept; and the like ; by which they 
plainly confeſs, that theſe honours were more than their due, 
and ſuch as their friends would not believe, if they had not been 
told : whereas a man truly proud, thinks the honours below 
his merit, and ſcorns to boaſt. | 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain deſign ; 


To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. Pope, 
Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, | 

VUnpleating truths here mortify the warn. Savage, 

e vain | deſiſt from your erroneous ſtrife ; 

Be wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime of life; 

The true ambition there alone reſides, : 

Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides. Young. 
(4+) Load ſome vain church with old theatrick — 
| op? „ 


( * Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Bui | 


t their fond hopes of , or laſting fame 
'Or happineſs. | * Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 
He heard a yo philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our life were warn, 
Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not conſpir d. Denham. 
To your vain anſwer will you have recourſe, 
And tell tis ingenite active 3 Blackmore. 
(7. He tempts in vain. Milton. 
Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. L'Eftr. 


Strongclalys ſtands in vain; weak Phlegys flies. Dryden. 
The philoſophers of old did in vain enquire whether ſummum 
vdonum — in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or contempla- 
tion. | Locke. 
If we hope for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act and 
think i» vain, and make life a greater dream and ſhadow than it 
really is. 5 HEM Addiſon, Spectator. 
If from this diſcourſe one honeft man ſhall receive ſatisfac- 

tion, I ſhall think that I have not written nor lived in vain. 
|  Weſft on the Reſurrection. 


VarincLo'r1ous. adj. [vanus and glor ioſus, Latin. ] Boaſt- 
| ng without | proud in diſproportion to de- 
r 


Vain-glorious man, when flutt' ring wind does blow, 
In his light wings is lifted up to ſky. Spenſer. 


. , —— Strength to glory aſpires 
 FVain-glwious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. Milton. 


This his arrogant and vain-g/orious expreſſion witneſſeth. 


Hale, 


OY 


V A L 


Varncto'sy. n. / [vana gloria, Latin.] Pride above merit; 


emptv pride ; pride in little things. 
He had nothing of vain- glory, but yet kept ſtate and maj 
to the height; being ſenſible, that majeſty maketh the people 
bow, but vain- glory boweth to them. Bacon's H VII. 
Expoſe every blaſt of wain-glory every idle thought, to be 
chaſtened by the rod of ſpiritual diſcipline. Tayhr. 
This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural averſion to bain- 


54.75 wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume the honour 
of. 


VAIINXLY adv. [trom warn.] 


ingly of ourſelves. 


Addiſon. 
7 | Pope. 
1. Without effect; to no 
purpoſe ; in vain. 2. Proudly; arrogantly. 3. Idly; fooliſh- 
ly. | 


A monarch's ſword, when mad wain-glory draws 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar. 


(1.) Our cannons malice wvainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n. 

In weak complaints you vainly waſte your breath 
They are not tears that can revenge his death. Dryden. 
(2.) Humility teaches us to think neither vainly nor vaunt- 
Delany. 
(3-) Nor vainly hope to be invulnerable. Milton. 

If Lentulus be ambitious, he ſhall be vainly credulous; pre- 
ſuming his advancement to be deereed by the Sybilline oracles. 


Grew's Coſmol. 


Va"tnwess. n. /. [trom vain.] The ſtate of being vain, 


Pride; falſehood ; emp ineſs. | 
I hate ingratitude mote in a man, 


Than lying, vai neſs, babbling. Shakeſp. 


0 egated with co- 
verings of gold, red, or other colours. | | 


Va"ivooe. . / {waiwud, a governour, Sclayonian.] A 


rince of the Dacian provinces. 


Swift, VA'LANCE. ». /. [from Valencia, whence the uſe of them 


came. Jkinner.] The fringes or drapery hanging round 
the teſter and ſtead of a bed. | ES 

My houſe 

Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 
Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shakeſp. 
Thruſt the wa/ance of the bed, that it may be full in fight. 


Swift. 


ToVa'Lance. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with 


V 


VaLepi'cTion. . / [valedico, Latin.] A farewel. 


drapery. Not in ule, 
Old friend, thy face is valanc d ſince 

I faw thee laſt ; com'ſt thou to beard me. 
ALE. n. /. [ val, Fr. vallis, Latin. ] 
a valley ; a oe between two hills. Vale is a poetical 
word. 2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewel. If from 
avail, it muſt be written wail, as Dryden writes. If from 
vale, which I think is right, it muſt be vale.] Money 
given to ſervants. | | 


Shakeſp. 
1. A low ground ; 


(1+) In Ida vale: who knows not Ida wale ? 
An hundred 1 woned. | Spenſer, 
Met in the vale of Arde. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


— Anchiſes, in a flow'ry wale, c 
Review d his muſter d race, and took the tale. 

In thoſe fair wales by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
Where Guadalquiver ſerpentines with eaſe, 

(2.) Since our knights and ſenators account 
To what their fordid, begging wails amount; 
Judge what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, | 
Whoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends. Dryden, 
His revenue, beſides vales, amounted to thirty pounds. 


Savift. 


Dryden. 
Harte * 


A valediction forbidding to weep. 


| Donne. 
VaLepi'ctoxy. adj. [from waledice, Latin.] Bidding | 


farewel. 


 Vs'LenTINE. n. / A ſweetheart, choſen on Valentine's 


day. 
F —— Now all nature ſeem'd in love, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 


1A 2 — 


VA L 
VALEIAIAN. n. . [valeriana, Latin; walerian, Fr.] A 


plant. 


VALET. n. ſ. [wvalet, French.) A waiting ſervant. 


Giving caſt-clothes to be worn by valets, has a very ill effect 
upon little minds. | Addiſon. 
ValztTUDINA'rIan.} adj. [waletudinaire, Fr. valetudo. 
VareTU'DINARY. Lat.] Weakly ; fickly ; infirm of 

- health. 


Phyſic, by purging noxious, humours, prevents ſickneſs in 
the healthy, or recourſe thereof in the valetudinary. Browne. 
Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or from 
the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudinarian, 
feeble part of mankind. Der ham. 
Some patients have been liable to this ſymptom, and reduced 
by it to a valetudinary and very unequal ſtate of health. 
| 5 ä Blackmore. 
Cold of winter, by ſtopping the pores of perſpiration, keeps 
the warmth more within; whereby there is a greater quantity 
of ſpirits generated in healthful animals, for the caſe 1s quite 
otherwiſe in va/etudinary ones. Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 
Valetudinariaus muſt live where they can command * 
| | wift, 
Va'LIiance. . /. [from waliant ; waill.nce, Fr.] Valour; 
perſonal puifſance ; fierceneſs ; bravery. Not in uſe. 
With ſtiff force he ſhook his mortal lance, 
Tuo let him weet his doughty valiance. | Spenſer. 
VA'LIANI. a. (vaillant, French.] Stout; perſonally 
puiſſant; brave. We ſay a valiant man; a valiant ac- 
tion. | | 
Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord's battles. 
| 1 Sam. XViil. 17. 
Hale, a very va/iant fencer, undertook to teach that ſcience 
in a book, and was laughed at. 6 Walton. 
The church of Antioch might meet at that time to celebrate 
the memory of ſuch a valiant combat and martyr of Chriſt. 
Neilſon. 
Va'LtanTLY. adv. [from waliant.] Stoutly ; with perſo- 
nal ſtrength ; with perſonal bravery. 
Farewel, kind lord; fight valtantiy to-day : 
Thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. Shakeſp. 
It was the duty of a good ſoldier valiantly to withſtand his 
enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Kolles. 
Va'LiawTNESS. 7. / [from waliant.) Valour ; perfonal 
bravery ; puiſſance; fierceneſs; ſtoutneſs. 
Thy waliantneſs was mine; thou ſuck'dſt it from me. 
| Shakeſp. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the vahant- 
neſs of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 
Shew not thy waliantneſs in wine. Eccluſ. xxxi. 25. 


VALID adj. [waliae, French; validus, Latin.] 1. Strong; 


powerful ; efficacious ; prevalent. , 2. Having intellectual 


force ; prevalent ; weighty ; conclutive. 
(1.) —— Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet he 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes. Milton. 
(2.) A difference in their ſentiments as to particular queſtions 
is no valid argument againk the general truth believed by them, 
but rather a clearer and more ſolid proof of it. Stephens, 
VALI Dir v. u. [validite, Fr. from wa/id.] 1. Force to 
convince; certainty. 2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed. 
(1. ) You are perſuaded of the validity of that famous 
| verſe, | 
"Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear. 
(2.) To thee and thine, 5 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaiure, 
'Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. FR Shakeſp. 
Vailla'ncy. n. ſ. [from valance.] A large wig that ſhades 
the face. | : 
But you, loud Sirs, who throngh your curls look big, 
Criticks in plume and white vallancy wig. Jaden. 


a hollow between hills. 


Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains. Woodward, 


Pope. 


Va'LLzy. n. J. [vallte Fr, vallis, Latin.] A low ground; 


* 
=. 
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Live with me, and be my love, 


And we will all the pleaſure prove, 
That hills and vallies yield. Raleigh. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton, 


I have been ready to freeze on the top of a hill; and in an 
hour's time after, have ſuffered as great inconvenience from the 
heat of the valley. | Brown's Travels. 

Va'Lorovus. adj. [from walour.) Brave; ſtout ; valiant. 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wiſe, 
In which they would the records have enroll'd, 
Of their great deeds and valorous empriſe. Stenſer. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorcus gentleman. 
| HShaleſpeare. 
Fn a brave wanner. 


Va'r.orousLY. adv. [from walorous.] 


VA'LOUR. n. / [ſwaleur, Fr. valor, Latin. Ainſworth. ] 


Perional bravery ; ſtrength ; proweſs ; puiſſance; ſtout- 

nels. | 
That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, 

And chaſtiſe, with the wa/our of my tongue, 


All that impedes thee. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

| Here I conteſt 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 5 

Contend againſt thy va bur. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
When walour preys on reaſon, 

It eats the ſword it fights with. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


An innate valeur appeared in him, when he put himſelf up- 
on the ſoldiers defence, as he received the ſtab. Hobel. 
For contemplation he, and valaur form'd ; 


For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. Milton. 
 _ Such were theſe giants; men of high renown ! 

For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir'd, 

And walour, and heroic virtue, call'd. Milton. 


Valour gives awe, and promiſes protection to thoſe who want 
heart or ſtrength to defend themſelves. This makes the autho- 
rity of men among women; and that of a maſter-buck in a 
numerous herd. | Temple's Miſcel. 

V4a'LUABLE. adj. (valable, Fr. from value.] 1. Precious; 
being of great price. 2. Worthy ; deſerving regard. 

(2.) A juſt account of that valuable perſon, whoſe remains lie 
before us. | F. Atterbury. 

The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory, leſſens very much 
by diſtance of time; though ſome minute circumſtances are 
very valuable. | | Swift's Thoughts. 


VaLua'Tion #. /. [from value.] 1 The act of ſetting a 


value; appraiſement. 2 Value fer upon any thing. 
(.) Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any gift that is 
in him, but in a juſt valuation of it, rather thinking too mean- 
ly than too highly | Ray on the Creation, 
(2.) No reaſon I, fince of your lives you ſet | 
So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve | 
My crack'd one to more care Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Take out of mens minds falſe vakuations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor "ſhrunken things. 
| | Bacon. 
The writers expreſſed not the valuation of the denarius, with- 
out regard to its preſent valuation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
VaLua'torR 7. /. [from value] An appfraiſer; one who 
ſets upon any thing its price. A word which I have found 
no where elſe. | | | 5 
What valuators will the biſhops make uſe of ? Swift. 
VALUE. , (value, Fr valor, Latin] i Price; worth. 
2. High rate. 3 Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought. 1 | 
(1.) Ve are phyſicians of nowalue. Fob, xiii. 
Learn to live for your own fake, and the ſervice of God; 
and let nothing in the world be of any value with you, but that 
which you can turn into a ſervice to God, and a means of your 
future happineſs. | Law, 
(2.) Czfaris well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this ae on your life : | 
Let him but know the price of Cato's fiiendſhip, , 
And name your terms. Addiſon, 
(3.) He ſent him money; it was with this obliging teſtimony, 


5 6 
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tac hi deign wat not uy him the wake of i pits be- 
cauſe they were above any price. 


Te VALUE. v. a. [o. hir, Fr. from the noun.]. 1. To 
rate at a certain price. 2. To rate highly ; to 1 in 
bigh eſteem. 3. To appraiſe; to eftimate.. 4. To be 
worth ; to be equal in worth to. 5. To take account of. 


N 
T . e. byſic | 
To vamp a body with a dangerous 
That's ſure of death without. : | Shakeſs. Coriolanus. 
This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. 
I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. 


Va! MPER. n. f. [fromwamp.) One who pieces out an old 


6. To reckon at, with re ſpe to number or r. thing with ſomething new. 
To conſider with ref} to 3 ; et one Vas. n. . [from 8 French.] 1. The front of an 
8. To equal in value; to countervail. 9. To raiſe to army ; the firſt line. van, Fr. warn, Latin.] Any 


eſtimation. This is a ſenſe not in uſe. 


(x.) When the country grows better inhabited, the tithes and 


other obyentions will be more augmented, and better valued. 


| Spenſer. 
A mind valuing tation at the due will repute 

all diſhoneſt gain 24 c ker reunto. 1 5 — 
God alone values ri ht the good. Milton. 


(2.) Some of the treatiſes in dialogue, many very va- 
 lued pieces of French, Italian, and Engliſh appear. Addiſon. 


He values himſelf you the compaſſion with whach he re- 
Leved che afflicte. „ : 


To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A pleaſing off ring, when tis made by you; 
He values theſe. Pope. 
(3.) If he be poorer than eſtimation, the prieft ſhall value 
him. Lev. xxvii. 8. 
(4.) The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(5:) If a man be in ſickneſs, the time will ſeem longer with- 


out a clock than with for the mind doth ue every moment. 


Bacon, 
(6.) The queen is valued thirty thouſand firong : 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. | Shakeſp. 
(7+) The king muſt take it ill, 
So lightly valued in his meſſenger. - Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Neither of them walued their promiſes, according to rules 


thing ſpread wide by which a wind is raiſed ; a fan. 3. A 
wing with which the air is beaten. 
(1.) Before each van prick forth the =y knights. Milton. 
—— The foe he had ſurvey'd, 
Arrang'd, as t him they did appear, 
ith van, main battle, wings and rare, Hudibras. 
Van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſt ning up behind. Dryden. 
(2.) The other token of their ignorance of the ſea was an 
oar, call it a corn-van. | Breome on the Odyſſey. 
(3-) —— His fail-broad van IE 
He ſpreads for flizht, and in the furging ſmoke 
Up-lifted, ſpurns the around. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A fier globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh, 
Who on their plumy van receiv'd him toft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. Milton, 
— difabled wing unſtrung: 
He wheel d in air, and ſtretch'd his vans in vain ; | 
His vans no longer could his flight ſuſtain. Dryden. 
The vanes are broad on one fide, a narrower on the other; 
both which miniſter. to the progreflive motion of the bird. 
Der ham. 


Vancountes. n. JS. [avantcourier, French.] A harbinger; 


a precurſor. 


of honour or integrity. Clarendon. Vax E. n. { [vaene, Dutch.] A plate hung on a pin to 


(8.) It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. 
Job, xxviii. 16. 
 (9.) She ordered all things, refiting the wiſdom of the wiſcit, 
by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſerable ; valuing the folly 
the moſt fooliſh, by making the ſucceſs proſperous. Sidney. 
Some value themſelves to their country by jealouſies of the 


crown. Temple. 
Vanity, or a deſire of valuing ourſelves by ſhewing others 
faults. Temple. 
Va'LuzLEss. adj. [from value.] Being of no value. 
A counterfeit . | 
Reſembling majeſty ; which, touch d and tried, 
Proves valuel:/s. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
VALUE R. u. from value] He that values. | 
Hammond was no valuer of trifles. Fell. 


VALVE. n. /. (valva, Latin.] 1. A folding door. 2. Any 


thing that opens over the l of a veſſel. 3. [In 


anatomy. A kind of membrane, which opens in cer- 


. tain veſſels to admit the blood, ing ſhuts to prevent its 
regreſs. | 
(1.) Swift through the | adinr ifs viſionary fair 
| Repaſs'd. Pope's 0ayſey. 
Opening their values, ſelf- mov d on either fide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide: 
When death commands they cloſe, when death commands 
ie Harte. 


2.) This air, by the opening of the wabvr me rains bp. f 


of _s ſucker,' may be driven out. : Bo, le. 
(3-) The arteries, with a contraftile " drive the blood 
Rill Monat it being hindered from going backward by the 
valves of the heart. | -  Arbutbnot on Ali ments. 
Va'LvuLs. 3. — Fr.] A ſmall valve. 
Vamy. . / The upper leather of a ſhoe.  Ainſw. 
To VAMP. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed. probably enoug a by 
Skinner to be derived from an, Fr. befare ; and to mean 
| laying. on a new outfide.] To lcd an . with 
ſome new pr. AE 2} 8 


turn with the wind 
A man ſhe wou d ſpell backward; 
If tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If ſpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds. Shakeſp. 


Va/NGUARD. n. ſ. [avant garde, French.] The front, or 


firſt line of the army 


The king's vant-guard nd fight againſt the whole 
power of the enemies. Bacon. 
The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 
In wvant-guard of his troops, and marcht, tor ſtrength a ſa- 
vage bore, Chapman. 
Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. Milt. 


VANILLA. n. % Lvanilie, French.) A plant. The fruit 


of thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent chocolate. Miller. 
When mixed with vanillios, or ſpices, chocolate acquires the 
good and bad 8 of aromatic oils 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
7 VA in V. N. [wane/co, Latin; evanouir, Fr.] 1. To 
loſe perceptible exiſtence. 2. To paſs away from the ſight ; 
to diſappear. 3. To paſs away; to be loſt 
(1.) High honour is not only gotten and born by pain ard 
danger, but muſt be nurſed by the like, or elſe vaniſheth as 


| ſoon as it appears to the world. Sidney. 
While fancy brings the vanſb'd piles to view, | 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. „ TP 2 
(2.) "Whither are they van⁰Pt a? 
- — Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakeſp. 
— Now I have taken heart, thou ue. Shakejp. 
| He cut the cleaving ſky 
mm in a moment vaniſb d from her eye. Pope's OdyF. 
(3-) — All theſe delights will vaniſb. - -** - Afton. 


That ſpirit of reli igion and ſeriouſneſs, by which we had diſ- 
tinguiſhe ourſelves, Sand all at once, and a ſpirit of infide- 
lity and prophaneneſs ftarted up. | Atterbury. 


VANITY. n / [wanitas, Lat. wanite, Fr.] 1. Emptineſs; 


uncertainty; inanity. 2. Fruitleſs deſire; wide endea · 
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V A N 


vour. 3. Trifling labour. 4. Falſehood ; untruch. 5. 


Empty pleaſure ; vain purſuit ; idle ſhew ; unſubſtantial 


enjoyment ; petty object of pride. 6. Oſtentation; ar- 


rogance. 7. Petty pride ; pride exerted upon flight grounds; 


pride operating on ſmall occaſions. | 
(1.) Fanity of vanities all is vanity. Eccl. 
(2.) Grp engage many, who are deſirous to know the 


certainty of things to come. Sidney. 
| — Thy pride 
And wand'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Milton. 
(3.) To uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which are 


both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightly be judged a va- 
gity in the anſwerer, not much inferior to that of the inventor. 
| mT Raleigh's Hift. of the Wor 1d. 
(4.) Here I may well ſhew the vanity of that which is report- 
ed in the ſtory of Walſingham. _ Sir J. Davies. 
(F.) Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made ſuch 
more of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be 
conſumed in ſecular 2 allowing none but the baſer ſort to 
be employed in his own ſervice. Hooker « 
| | I muſt 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 


Some vanity of mine art. F * Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things ; 
Make her free will ſlave to vanity. Davies. 


Sin, with vanity, had fill'd the works of men. Milton. 
The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the wanity of their dreſs; 
and no other reaſon can be given of it, but that they equal, if 


not ſurpaſs them, in the vanity of their defires. South, 
Think not when woman's tranſient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; Ne 
Succeeding vanities the ſtill regards, "PR | 
And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks. the cards. Pope. 


(6.) The ground-work thereof is true, however they, 
"through vanily, whilſt they would not ſeem to be ignorant, 
do thereupon build many forged hiſtories of their own antiquity. 


Spenſer. 
| Whether it were out of the ſame vanity, which oled all 
thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, that Plato alſo publiſhed, 
mot under the right authors names, thoſe things which he had 


read in the Scriptures ; or fearing the ſeverity of the 
and the example of his maſter Socrates, I cannot judge. 
EKaleigb's Hiflory of the World. 
| 47.) Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you make. Dryden. 
"Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, | | on. 
That wanity's the food of fools : 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. Swift's Miſcel. 


I ᷑ be corruption of the world indulges women in great vanity, 
and mankind ſeem to conſider them in no other view, than as 
ſo many painted idols, that are to allure and gratify their paſ- 
fions. : ; Law. 
To Van. v. a. [from wannus, Latin; wanner, Fr.] To 
fan; to winnow. Not in uſe. 
The corn, which in vanning lieth loweſt is the beſt. Bacon. 
Tg VA'NQUISH. v. a. [waincre, French.] 
quer ; to overcome ; to ſubdue. 2. Toconfute. 
22 Wer' t not aſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The French, whom you late vanquiſhed, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and urſh you. Shakeſp. 
They ſubdued and waxquiſhed the in all mas. 


Tbe gods the victor, Cato the wangqui/h'd choſe : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 


To chuſe the vanguiſh'd, and reſtore him too. Dryden. 
6 This bold aſſertion has been fully vanquiſbed in a late 
reply to the biſhop of Meaux's weatiſe. F. Atterbury. 
Vang ans: n. ſ. [from wanguiſh.] Conqueror; ſub- 

uer. "FS | 

He would pawn his fortunes 
' To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 

Be call'd your vanquſter,  Shakeſp. 


g ves. | | 
Pagite, VAa'rortsn. adj. [from wapour.] 


i. To con- 


V AP 


<- | 
I ſhall riſe victorious, and ſubdue 
My wanquiſher ; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. 
Troy's vanquiſher, and great Achilles' fon. 
Va'nraGe. n. /. [trom adv intage.| 
Superiority ; ſtate in which one had better means of ac- 


Milton. 
A. Philips. 
1. Gain; profir. 2. 


tion than another. 3. Opportunity; convenience: f 
(r.) What great vantage do we get by the trade of a paſtor. 


(2.) With the vantage of mine own excuſe, | 
Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. Shakeſp. 
He had them at vantage, being tired and harraſſed with a 

long march. | Bacon. 
he pardoned perſon muſt not think to ſtand upon the fame 
e of ground with the innocent. South, 

(3-) Be aſſur d, Madam, twill be done 

With his next vantage. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


To FER TAGE. v. @. [from advantage.) To profit. Not 
in uſe. | | 
We yet of preſent peril be afraid; 5 
For needleſs fear did — none. Spenſer. 


Va'ntTBRASS. . ſ. [avant bras, Pr.] Armour for the 
arm. 
I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, | 4 
And in my wantbrace put this wither'd brawn. Shaleſp. 
Put on vantbraß, and greves, and gauntlet. Milton. 
VA'PID. adj. [wapidus, Latin.] Dead ; having the ſpitit 
_ evaporated ; ſpiritleſs; maukith ; flat. 
Thy wines let feed a-while 
= the fat _ ; — too ſoon disjoin'd, | | 
rom ſpritely it to or vafid change. Philips. 
The effects of a waged and viſcous conſtitution of — 
are ſtagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 
Va'erpness. u. /. [from id. Tue ftate of being ſpi- 
ritleſs or maukiſh ; maukiſhneſs. | 
Lat. from 


Varora'Tion. n. /. [vaporation, Fr. waporatio, 
wapour.] The act of eſcaping in vapours. 
Va'zorex. n. ſ. [from wapour.] A boaſter ; a braggart. 
This ſhews theſe waforers, to what ſcorn they expoſe them- 
| CS Government of "the Tongue. 
. Vaporous z full of 
vapours. 2. Splenetick ; peeviſh; humorſome. 
(1.) It proceeded from the nature of the wafourifh place. 
Sanye. 


(2. ) Pallas grew uap riſb once and odd, 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope. 
Va'zoxoUs. adj. [weporeux, Fr. from wapour.] 1. Full 

of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 2. Windy; flatu- 


lent. 5 
(1.) The waporous ni * nes. Shaleſp. 
This ſhifting our — e warmer and more — 
air of the vallies, to the colder and more ſubtile air of the hills, 
is a great benefit to the valetudinarian part. Derbam. 
( 2.) If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch waforous food, 
it endangereth the child to become lunatick. Bacon. 
Some more ſubtile corporeal element, may fo equal] 
hes 3 the parts of a little waporours moiſture, as to 


mto round drops. iy 


rm it 
More againſt Atheiſm. 
1 2 
uapurous ſteams of the blood | Ge | , 
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VAR 
When firſt the fen too pow'rful beams diſplays, 


It draws up vapors which obſcure its rays: 

But ev'n of clouds at laſt adorn its _ 

Refle& new glories, and au t the day. Pope. 

(2.) The morning is the bell, becauſe the imagination is not 
clouded by the vafours of meat. Dryaen. 


In diſtilling hot, ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be han off, 
the vapour which aſcends out of the ſtill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ſtill. - Newton's Optics. 

For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and any thing 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

(3.) In the Theſſalian witches, and the meetings of witches 
that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, of carrying in 
the air, transforming themſelves into other bodies. Theſe 
fables are the effects of imagination : for ointments, if laid on 

any thing thick, by hopping of the pores, ſhut in the vapours, 

and fend them to the h extremely. Bacon. 
4.) If his ſorrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace 

of hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy wajour, 
that it be not diſcernible even to himſelf. Hammond, 
(5.) To this we mult aſcribe the ſpleen, fo N in ſtu- 
dious men, as well as the vapours to which the other ſex are ſo 
often ſubject. 3 Addiſon, Specta tor. 
fo VA OU A. v. n. [vaporo, Latin] 1. To paſs in a va- 


— or fume; to fly off in evaporations. 2. To emit 


mes. 3. To bull» ; to brag. 
(1.) When thou from this world wilt go, 


The whole world wapours in thy breath. Donne. 

(2.) Swift running waters vapour not ſo much as ſtanding 
waters. 5 1 Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

.) Not true, quoth owe'er you vapour, 
I S. I affirm make appear. * Hudibras. 
Theſe are all the mighty powers 

You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours; 

And what in real value's wanting, | 

Supply with vafourng and ranting, Hudibras. 


That I might not be va; ouw'd down by inſignificant tefti- 
monies, I uſed the name of your ſociety to. annihilate all ſuch 


arguments. i Se 
Be you to us but kind; | 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall find. E. Derſet's Song. 
To VArou R. v. a. To effuſe, or ſcatter in fumes or va- 
pou 


Which ſucks two ſouls, and vapoury both away. Donne. 


He'd laugh to ſee one throw his heart away, 
Another ſighing vapour forth his foul, | 
A third to melt himſelf in tears. Ben. 


Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonous quality, if wapoured — 
and mingled with ſpirit of wine. Bacon, 


It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the ſilver, 


never to be reſtored, or ua. ed away, when incorporated into 
ſuch a maſs of gold. Bacon. 


VARIABLE adj. ¶ variable, Fr. wariabilis, Latin.] Chan- 


ö geable - mutable ; inconſtant 
O ſwear not by th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb | 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakeſp 
— - Haply countries different, 
With var iabie objects, ſhall expel | 
This ſomething iettled matter in his heart. Sbaleſp. 


By the lively image of other creatures, did thoſe ancients re- 


| e's the variable paſſions of mortals; as by ſerpents were 


ified deceivers.  Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
His heart I know how variable, and vain, 
Self-left. - Milton's Par. Loft. 


Va'niiBLEWESS. =. , [from variab e] 1. Changeable- 
neſ 3 mntability. 2. Leviry; inconftancy. 
(r.) You are not ſolicitous about the variableneſs of the wea- 


ther, 7 2 — of ſeaſons. 5 Addiſon. 
(2.) Cenſurers ſubject themſelves to the charge of wariable- 
neſs in judgment. | | Clariſſa. 


VeriaBLy. adv. [from earicble.] Changeably 5 mu- 
tably ; inconſtantly ; uncextainly. 


* 


. - 


V A R 
Va'ntance. #. /. [from vary.] Diſcord ; diſagreement z 
difſeation. | 
I am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his father. Marth. 
A cauſe of law, by violent courſe, 


Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniel. 

Set not any one doctrine of the goſpel at variance with others, 

whuch are all admirably conſiſtent. | Spratt. 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen : 


Wdile a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes. Pope. 
If the learned would not ſometimes fubmit to the ignorant ; 
the old to the weakneſſes of the young; there would be no- 
thing but everlaſting variance in the world. Swift. 
Many bleed, 

By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. Thomſon. 
Who are they that ſet the firſt and ſecond articles at vari- 


- ance with each other, when for fourteen centuries, and more, 


they have agreed moſt amicably together. Materland. 

VARIATIOR. n. , (vriatia, Latin; variation, French. 
1. Change; mutation; difference from itſelf. 2. Diffe- 
rence; change from one to another. 3. Succeſſive change. 
4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. 5. 


Change in natural phenomenons. 6. Deviation, 7. 


Variation of the compaſs ; deviation of the magnetick needle 
from an exact parallel with the meridian. bn 
(1.) After much variatign of opinions, the priſoner. was 
acquitted. of treaſon, but by 'moſt voices found guilty of felony. 
| | | Hayward. 
The operation of agents will eaſily admit of intention and 
remiſſion, but the eſſences of things are conceived not capable 
of any fuch variation. ah Lacke. 
The fame of our writers is confined to theſe two iſlands, 
and it is hard it ſhould be limited in time as much as place, by 
the perpetual wariations of our ſpeech. + | 5 
There is but one common matter, which is diverſified by ac- 
cidents, and the ſame numerical quantity, by variations of 
texture, may conſtitute ſucceſſively all kinds of body. Bentley. 
(2.) In ſome other places are more females bern than males ; 
which, upon this variation of p 10n, I recommend to the 
curious. Graunt's Bills Mortality. 
Each ſea had its peculiar ſhells, and the fame variaticn of 
ſoils ; this tract affording ſuch a terreſtrial matter as is prope 
for the formation of one ſort of. ſhell-fiſh ; that of another. 


IWaodwara's Nat. Hiſt, 
(3.) Sir Walter Blunt, | 


Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil | 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. Syhaleſp. 
(4.) The rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of the da- 
riation of words, and the peculiar form of ſpeech are often ap- 
pointed to be repeated, Vatts on the Mind. 
(5-) The duke run a long courſe of calm proſperity, with- 
out any viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, amidſt — Varia- 
f:0ns in others. | 
(6.) He obſerved the variation of our Engliſh from the ori- 
ginal, and made an intire tranſlation of the whole for his pri- 
vate uſe. | | Fell. 
If we admit a variation from the ſtate of his creation, that 
variation muſt be neceſſarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compals of time. | Hale. 
I may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his ſenſe ; but the 
- greateſt variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dryden. 
Va'ricous. adj. [waricaſus, Latin.] Diſeaſed with Uila- 
tat ton. | 
There are inſtances of one vein only being waricous, which 
may be deſtroyed by tying it above and below the dilatation. 


Sharpe. 

To VARIEGATE. v. a. [wariegatus, ſchool Latin.] TI. 
_ diverſity ; to ſtain with different colours. 79 

The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which variegates and 


They had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms. 
| Arbuthnot᷑. 


Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow ; 
"Tis to their changes half the charms we owe ; 
Such happy * the nice admirers take, | 
, and delicately weak. Pope, 
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V A R 
Vartzca'rion. n. , [from wariegate.] Diverſity of co- 
lours. 


Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſomewhat impo- 


veriſhed with very fine ſand ; elſe they will ſoon loſe their va- 


riegations. 


Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
VAR“ E Tv. n. /. [wariete, Fr. varietas, Lain 


1. Change; 


ſucceſſion of one thing to another; intermixture of one 


thing with another. 2. One thing of many by which va- 
riety is made. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 3. Difference; 


diflimilitude. 4. Variation; deviation; change from a 


tormer ſtate. 5. Many and different kinds. 
(1.) All forts are here that all th' earth yields; 

V ariety without end. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Variety is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. South, 
If the ſun's light conſiſted of but one ſort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poſſible to produce any new colour by reflections or refrac- 
tions; and by conſequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compoſition of light. Newton's Optics. 
(2.) The incloſed warmth, which the earth hath in itſelf, 
ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in the 28 

procreation of thoſe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth 
Kaleigh's Hijt. of the 
(3.) There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with re- 
lation to the different impreſſions they receive from different ob- 
jets of charity. | | 
(4.) It were a great vanity to reje& thoſe reaſons drawn from 
the nature of things, or to go about to anſwer thoſe reaſons by 
ſuppoſitions of a variety in things, from what they now ap- 
— | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
(,.) He now only wants more time to do that variety of 
good which his ſoul thirſts after. Law. 
VARIOUS. adj. [warius, Latin.] 1. Different; ſeveral ; 
manifold. 2 Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; unlike 
itſelf. 3. Unlike each other. 4. Variegated ; diverſified. 

(1.) Then were they known to men by various names, 

And various idols, through the heathen world. Milton. 
(.) The names of mixed modes want ftandards in nature, 
whereby to adjuſt their ſignification; therefore they are very 


various and doubtful. Locke. 
| He in derifion ſets | 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, 5 
To raſe quite out their native language. Milton. 
So many and ſo various laws are given. Milton. 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. 
Various of temper, as of face or frame, | 5 
Each individual: his great end the ſame. Pope. 


(4.) — Herbs ſudden flower d, 1 
Opening their various. colours. 1 ; Milton. 
VARIO us Lv. adv. [from warious.] In a various manner. 


World. | 


F. Atterbury. 


VAR 
(2.) Iam the — variet that ever — Gate, H. IV. 
Where did'ſ thou leave theſe war iets. Shakeſp. 
Thou, wariet, deit thy maſter's gains devour ; | . . 
Thou milk ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour. Dryden. 
When the Roman legions were in a diſpoſition to. mutmy, 
an impudent var iet, who was a private centinel, reſolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Addijon. 
Va'sLETRY. . /. (from warlet.] Rabble ; crowd; po- 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting var | | 
Of cens'ring Rome. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
VA'RNISH. n. / [ver nis, French; wernix, Latin.] 1. A 
matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them ſhine. 2. Cover; pal/iation. 3 
1.) We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
N. ſet a double varniſb on the — , Shakeſp. 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age ſo well, if it had 
not been joined with ſome vanity ? Like unto varniſb, that 
makes cielings not only ſhine, but laſt. Bacon. 
This the blue warni/h, that the green endears, | 
The facred ruſt of twice ten hundred years. Pape. 
To VRN ISR. v. a [wernifſ.r, vernir, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with jomeit ing ſhining. 2. To cover; to 
conceal or decorare with toinething ornamental. 3. To 
palliate; to hide with colour of rhetorick. 
(r.) O vanity ! ; 


To ſet a pearl in ſteel ſo meanly varniſhed. 
Clamber not you up to the — : COP 

Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, fa 

To gaze on chriſtian fools with varm/f#'d faces. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ; 

Or cloſe ambition varniſb d o'er with zeal. Milton, 


Young people are uſed to varniſb o'er their non- rman 
and forbearance of good actions by a pretence nl | 


His manly heart was ſtil] above | 
Diſſembled hate, or varniſb d love. Dryden, 
Men eſpouſe the well-endow'd opinions in faſhion, and then 
ſeek ments to make good their beauty, or varm/h over and 
cover their deformity, _ | Locte r Works, 

(3-) They warniſh all their errors, and ſecure 
The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denham. 
Cato's voice was ne er employ d | 

To clear the guilty, and to warni/h crimes. Addiſon. 
Speak the plain truth, and varniſb not your crimes. Philips. 


Va'xnisnutes. n. ,. [from warniſh.] 1. One whoſe trade 
is to varniſh. 2. A diſguiſer; an adorner. f 


.) An ail obtained of common oil, may probably be of 


Having been wariouſly toſſed by fortune, directed his courſe 890d uſe to ſurgeons and varnifhers. | le. 
to a ſafe harbour. " E (2.) Modeſt dulneſs lurks in ought's diſguiſe; * 
Various objects from the ſenſe, Thou varniſber of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe. Pope. 

Variouſly repreſenting. Milton, Va'xveLs. n. /. [vervelles, Fr.] Silver rings about the 


Thoſe various ſquadrons, variouſly deſign d, 
Each veſſel freighted with a ſeveral load; 
Each ſquadron waiting for a ſeveral wind ; | 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dryden. 
Different aliments, while they repair the fluids and ſolids, 
act variouſly upon them according to their different natures. 


II Arbuthnot. 
VARIX. n. , [Lat. varice, Ft.] A 


dilatation of the vein. 
In ulcers of the legs, with warices or dilata- 


tions of the veins, the varix can only be aſſiſted by the band- 
age. | N * Sharpe. 
VA'RLET. . /. [varkt, old French, now valet.] 1. An- 


cieutly a ſervant or footman. 2. A ſcoundrel ; a raſcal. 
This word has deviated from its original meaning, as fur 
in Latin. * bots rt 3 
(.) Such lords ill example do 
Where varlets and drabs ſo may 


T rd « Tufer's Huſtanary. 


leg of a hawk, on which the owner's name is engraved. 

T 3 V. 4. 8 Latin; varier, French. ! 
To 3 to make unlike itſelf. 2. To change to ſome- 
thi ele. 3. To make of different kinds. 4. To di- 

y ; to variegate. | 
N. dba ew 

Vary to our great Creator fill new praiſe. 

.) econ rare omar fed thine, 

Fans their loye and hate. | 

| maſter's hand, which to the life can trace 

The airs, the lines, the features of the face; 

May, with a free and bolder ftroke, expreſs 

A vary'd poſture, or a flatt ring dreſs. 

We are to vary the cuſtoms, according to the 
try where the ſcene of action lies. | 
— He varies ev'ry ſhape with eaſe 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe. - 


V 


Waller. 


* E enbam. 
time and coun- 
Pope, 


vas . 3 „ 
.) God hath divided the genius of men ling to the  FPafſals of his anger, when the ſcourge | 
a) r of the world; and varied their inclinations, Inexorable, and the torturing hour | 


according to the variety of actions to be performed. Brown. Calls us to penance, - Milton, - 

a.) — God hath here *  — As all his vaſſals eagerly deſir d; | 
ToVa'ny. v. n. 1. To be changeable; o appear in dif- His 2 will, than gave his own conſent. 1 
ferent forms. 2. To be unlike each other. 3. To alter; He ſubjugated a king, and called him his vaſal. . 


to become unlike itſelf. 4 To deviate; to depart. 5. (3-) I am his fortune s vqſſal, and J ſend him 


To ſucceed each other. 6. To diſagree 3 to be at va- 27 — pr Gods in e 4. Ant. and Cleop. 
riance. 7. To ſhift colours. | 4 G Ul _ * d Ting Lewy, 


.) —— Darkling ſtands | | 
1 LS ſhore of the world. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. Va"sSALLAGE. 2. J [vaſſelage, Fr. from waſſal.] The 
(2.) Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed above ſtate of a vaſſal ; tenure at will s ſervitude ; very ; de- 
the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the public conſtitutions of pendance. | 


nations Vary. *g : Collier on Pride. —— He renounc'd the vaſſalage 
(3.) He had a ftrange interchanging of and unexpected Of Rome again. | Spenſer. 
' pardons, with ſeveral executions ; which could not be imputed All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 
to any inconſtancy, but to a principle he had ſet unto himſelf, Like vaſſalage at unawares encountering 
athe VER — 3 Bacon. The eye of majeſty. &— Shakeſp. Troilus and Cg. 
So varied he, and of his torturous train They wou'd have brought the Achæans from the condition 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. | Milton. of followers and dependents unto meer vaſſalage. Raleigh. 
That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; | Let us not then purſue, | 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs. Pepe. By force impoſſible, by leave obtain'd 
(4.) The crime conſiſts in violating the law, and varying Unacceptable, though in heav'n our ſtate | 
from the right rule of reaſon. Locke, Of ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton? Par. Lof. 
(J.) While fear and anger, with alternate grace, : Curs'd vaſſalage, | | 
Pant in her breaft, and vary in her face. Addiſon's Cato. - Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er; 

66.) In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they vary, Then ſlaves to thoſe who courted us before. Dryden. 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeat; VAST. adj. ¶vaſte, Fr. vaſtus, Latin.] 1. Large; great. 
For ſome her chair up to the brain do carry, 2. Viciouſly great; enormouſly extenſive or capacious. 
Some {ink it down into the ſtomach's heat. Davies. (1.) What the parliament meant to attempt with thoſe waft 
7.) Will che falcon, ſtooping from above, numbers of men, every day levied. Clarendon. 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? That is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vaſt 
Admires the jay the inſect a gilded wings ? and ſublime ideas without pain. Watts. 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings. ; Pope. His open ftores, | | 
VAR. . /. [from the verb.] Change; alteration. Not Though waff, were little to his ampler heart. Thomſon. 
in uſe. 3 * vicious language is vaſt, and gaping, ſwellin 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion; irregular; when it contends to be high, full of rock, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, mountain, and pointedneſs. B. Johnſon. 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. Shakeſþ. So bore the ſhip aloft her fiery bound, | 
Va'scuLar. adj. [from waſculum, Lat.] Conſiſting of About whom ruſht the billowes, blacke and waft. Chapman. 
veſſels ; full of veſſels. 4 8 . | 2 _— ws” = — abyſs. Milton, 
8 — the circulating liqui ers with Va an rage more fell, 
in the ſmalleſt vaſcular ſolids. oy OC on — Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 


VascuLYrEROUS. adj. [waſculum and fero, Latin.] Such In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 
plants as have, beſides the common calyx, a peculiar veſ- Va Th * 1 E Latin.] An empty waſte. a 
ſel to contain the ſeed, ſometimes divided into cells; and ey ſhook hands, as over a vf; and embrac'd, as from 


theſe have always a monopetalous flower, either uniform = 50 Re vg of heaven it unded, W. 
or difform. 05 | : Vun. | The wat'ry vaſt, | 
Vass. . 7. vaſe, French 3 daſa, Latin.] 1. A veſſel 5 Secure of ſtorms, your r brother paſt. | Pope. 
enerally a veſſel rather for ſhow than uſe, 2. It is uſed VasTta'TiON. n. J. [vaſftatio, from v, Latin] Waſte; 
for a ſolid piece bn 1 * depopulation. 84 . 
(.) — The toilet ſtands unveil'd, is wild-fire made the ſaddeſt vaſtations, in t 
Each ive vaſe in myſtick order laid. Pope. which theſe eager 3 1 En 


VA'SSAL. n. ſ. [vaſſal, French; waſſallo, Ttalian.] 1. VAS TI DIT v. n. / [vaſtitas, Lat. from va. Widenels; 
One who holds of a ſuperiour lord. 2. A ſubject; a de- immenſity. A COR? word. Pa] 
pendant. 3. A ſervant ; one who acts by the will of ano- ——  ÞP durance, 
ther. 4. A flave; a low wretch. „Through all the world's vaftidity, Shakeſpeare. 
i) Every ince, vaſſal to the emperor, can coin VA STE v. adv. [from waſt.] Greatly ; to a great degree. 
what money he pleaſeth. Swifts View of Ireland. _ Holland's reſolving upon its own defence, without our ſhare 
The wvaſſals are invited to bring in their complaints to the in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, and 
viceroy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes their maſters. Addiſon. thereby grow vafly both in ſtrength and treaſures. 7. emple. 


(2.) She cannot content the lord with performance of his They may, and do waftly differ in their manners, inſtitu- 


diſcipline, that hath at her fide a vaſſal, whom Satan hath made tions, cuſtoms ; but yet all of them agree in having ſome deity 


his vicegerent, to croſs whatſoever the faithful ſhould do. to worſhip. Wilkins. 
Hooker. It is vaſtly the concern of government, and of themſelves 
Such as they thought fit for labour, they received as vaſſals; too, whether they be morally good or bad. South. 


but i t the benefit of laws, but every ade his Va'sTwEess. [0 : - 
; *_ 1 — e- own 2 Ae State of beim 4. greatne * N. 4 [from wvaſ.] Immenſity; enormous 
common people were ſubjects to not Behemoth, biggeſt + Hoax” 
—— reaſon — that = 2 — 7 
. 1 not re to allons ought d to . 
wo be her vaſe, e Pale, 6 8 
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When I compare this little performance with the vaſineſs of e vaulting variable ramps : 
my ſubject, methinks I have brought but a cockle-ſhell of In your deſpite, upon your purſe. - Shakeſp. 
water from the ocean. | Glan ville. If I could win a lady by vaulting into my ſaddle with my 

Arioſto obſerved not moderation in the waſfneſs of his armour on, I ſhould quickly leap into a wife. | Shakeſp. 
draught. Dryden. Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 

Hence we may diſcover the cauſe of the vafineſs of the ocean. If a man ſhew'd leap a garret, or vault down the monument, 

| Bentley. wou'd he leave the memory of a hero behind _ oth 
Va'sry. adj. [from vat.] Large; enormouſly great. 2 : Collier on Dueiling. 
I can call ſpirits from the vaſiy deep. Shakeſp. Lucan waulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat and intrepi- 
Var. n. ſ. [vat, Dutch; pax, Saxon.] A veſſel in which dity of youth. Addi ſon. 
liquors are kept in the immature ſtate. VauLrT. n. / [from the verb.] A leap; a jump. 


Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, 


Va'uLTace. n. /. [from vault.] Arched cellar. Not in 
In thy wats our cares be drown'd. Shakeſþ. / | [ | ] 


Let him produce his vats and tubs in oppoſition to heaps of TOY He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
arms and ftandards. ; ; 1 That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Would(t thou thy vats with gen'rous juice ſhould froth, Shall chide your welpath, and remen your mack | 
| | Reſpect thy orchats. | . Fl. In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Va'Ticipe. 2 , [wates and cædo, Latin.] A murderer of „, > os , * 
poets. ; n l D. 4 [ —_—— et.) ** ; wa 
T V 1 pre dee 12 M 3 J To pro IP * * ee wry the main — Pere. 
To VTI CIN ATE. v. n. [vauticinor, Latin] lo prophely; „ / 2 
to practiſe prediction. Va/urTER. 7. g. [from vault.] A leaper; a jumper 3 


— : : g N | bler. 5 
The moſt admired of all prophane prophets, whoſe predic- „ ® umdle + 
tions have been ſo much nid did vaticinate here. Howel. Va'vLrty. adj . (fr om vauli 1 Arched z Concave. A bad | 
Va'vasour. n. /. [vavaſſeur, French] One who himſelf word. 


: THIGH . | | I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones . 
Making of a ſuperiour lord, has others holding under And put my eyc-ball in thy vaulty brows, 
Im. del fingers with thy houſhold worms. Shakeſp.. 


Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, Aru 6s ry at is wits feik.. wikad noms db beat 
valvaſor, or vavaſor, ſquire. af 1 ; The vaulty heav'ns ſo high above our. heads. Shakeſp.. 
Va'upevil. n. /. [waudeville, Fr.] A ſong common 7% VAUNT. v. a. [wanter, Fr.] To. boaſt ; to diſplay 
among the vulgar, and ſung about the ſtreets, Trev. with oftentation.. | 
ballad ; a trivial ſtrain. 5 Not that great champion 
VAULT. ». .. (vaulle, Fr. volta, Ital. v luta, low Latin! Whom famous poets verſe ſo much dath vaunt; _ 
1. A continued arch. 2. A cellar, 3. A cave; a ca- And hath. for twelve huge lahours high extoll'd, 


* 


| So many furies and ſharp hits did haunt. Spenſer. 
vern. ns A N yo” eee : | Nat eh: damſel whack hes vauateth moſt, | 
2 5 * N b In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken twine. Spenſer «. 
ay? ond 3 rg Ay =_ as” n be King I. My vanquiſher ſpoil'd of. his vaunted ſpoil Milton 
That heaven's vault ſhould crack. Shakeſp: King Lear. |  Ipoil'd of his „ on. 
The word ſignifies an orb or tphere. And this — as To Vaunrt, v. u. 1. Io play the braggart 3 to talk with 


both the form of the Mofaical abyſs, which was included with- Oftenration ; to make vain ſhow ;. to boaſt. 2. I ſcarcely 


in this vault; and the form of the habitable earth, which know in what ſenſe Dryden has uſed this word, unleſs it 
was the outward ſurface of this vault, or the cover of the be miſwritten for vaults. | N 


abyſs. | Burnett. Theory of the Earth. (1.) You fay,. you are a better ſoldier: ;. 3 
2.) — Creep into the hill- hole. Let it a fo; make your vaunting true. Shakeſp.. 
He will ſeek there; neither preſs, well, vault, but he hath The illuſions of magick were put down, and their vaunting 
an abſtract for the remembrance of.  Shateſp. in wiſdom: reproved with diſgrace, © Wiſdom, xvii. 7+. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees So ſpake th” apoſtate angel, though in pain; 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp.. Vaunting aloud, but. rack d with deep deſpair. Milton. 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies Pride which prompts. a man to vaunt and overvalue what. 
To baniſh rats that haunt our vault. Suit. he is, does incline him to diſvalue what he has. 
(3.) The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, | | Government of the Tongue... 
And hell itſelf, lie naked to his fight, Sandys.. (z.) Tis he: I feel him now in ev ry part; 
( 4.) Shall I not be ſtyled in the uault, | Like a new world he waunts about. my heart. Dryden. 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in. Shaleſp. Vaunr. n. , [from the verb.] Brag; boaſt ; vain oſten- 
To VauLT. v. a. [woliter, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To tation. 9 85 Ferns 
arch ; to ſhape to a vault. 2. To cover with an arch. Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that point, but rather 
(2.) — Hath nature given them eyes. | quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in vain vaunt of his own counſels... 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich. cope | | | 1 Spenſer. 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh 'twixt 85 — Him I ſeducd | | 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd tones With other promiſes and other. waunts.. Milton. 
Upon th' humbl'd beach. f Shakeſp. Qymbeline. Such vaunts as his who can with patience read, : 
(2.) — Over-head the diſmal hiſs: Who thus deſcribes his hem when he's dead? 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew ;, In heat of action ſlain, he ſcurns to fall, | 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire. Milton. But. till maintains the war, and ſights at all. Granville. 
Te Vaurr. v. u. luz Fr. volteggiare, Ital.] 1. To VAUR T. 3. /. Lom an, Fr.] The firſt part. Not 
ans z to jump. 2. To play the tumbler, or poſture — uſed. 5 8 — 
(1.) Faulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, Leaps o'er the baun and firſtlings. |  Shakeſp.. 
And falls on th other. F Shakeſp..Macheth.. Va"unTaR. 3. L {wanteur, Fr. from waunt:] Boaſter ; 
| The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, : braggart 3 man given to vain oſtentation. * 2 
Knowing that thou would'f have me drown'd on ſhore. | | Some feign 


8 Shakeſpeare, To menage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain, Spenſer. 
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ongue-valiant hero; vaunter of thy might; 
2 but the | 1 . | 
Va'unteuL. adj. [vaunt and I.] Boaſtful; oftenta- 


r 9 | 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſmil'd, 
Young Clarion, * ne 2 
After his guiſe did road to fare. 
-. Va'uxr TT. adv. [from vaunting.] Boaſtfully ; often- 
tatiouſly. a „ ag 
I heard thee ſay, and vaunting ly thou ſpak ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. Shakeſp. 
Va'untMuRE. „ / [avant nur, Fr.] A falſe wall; a 
work raiſed before the main wall. 
With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced | 
one ſtone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vauntimures. 
| | | Camaen's go 
This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanmures, in the 
end by force — the N ; and fo poſſeſſed of = _ 
deſperately kept it till greater help came running in, who, wi 
3 . clapt up a ſtrong covering betwixt the 
wall and the vanmure. _ 125 7 Knolles. 
Va'warp. n. ſ. [van and ward.] Fore part. Obſolete. 
1 8 Since we have the va ward of the day, | 
Shakeſp. 


My love ſhall hear the muſic of my hounds. 
Their bands i' th vaward are the Antiates | 


Marcus, 
Of their beſt truſt. | 7 
He deſired nothing more than » _ . — 
in the minds of the vul | e preſent and ready attendance 
of wa an: n PKaolles 's Hift. of the Turks. 
U'zzzxTvy. 2. /. [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance ; fruitful- 
neſs. 6 | 
UsicATIO R. n. /. [from ubi, Latin] Local relation; 
User v. } whereneſs. A ſcholaſtick term. 
Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar philoſophy ad- 
mits to be ſomething; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, were groſs. 5 | 
' Unr'quirtaxy. adj. [from ubique, Latin.] Exiſting every 
where.. | fl 
For wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none can —_— her. 
| 5 a 8 | oW.s 
Usui AAV. n, ,. [from ubique, Latin.] One that ex- 
iſts every where. OS 
How far wide is uinas, wh ſaith, K ad ſame - reaſon 
that | might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as A See — either . is every where, or elſe the 
.. carcaſs of a friar is more ſubtle than the nature of an angel. To 
conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or the papilts — 


Uz1'quiTty. n. [from ubique, Latin.] Omnipreſence ; 
exiſtence at the ſame time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof divine 
nature is not capable; in the other ubiquity uuto man, which 
human nature admitteth not. 5 Hooker. 

Pem ſhe hight, 
A folemn wight, 

As you þ d meet, = 

In that ubiquity. F 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenſe, the ubi- 
quity of which they could thruſt into a corner of their * — 

outn, 


U'DDER. ». / [uven, Saxon; uder, Duteb ; uber, Lat.] 


The breaſt or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 
A lioneſs, with adders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground. 
— — Sithence the cow 
Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat, 
Not without pain, dragg d her diſtended adder. 


| U'ppere. adj. [from udder.] Furniſhed with udders. 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the adder'd cow. 


- 


VAL. 2. . [weel, a calf, veeler, we 


| VII CTIOR. 
Spenſer. Vzcrir Arion. 


carriage. 
with To Veen. v. n. [virer, French.] To turn about. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Glanville, 


Shak. 


Prior, 
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Mer, to bring forth a 
calf, old French; witel/us, Latin.) The fleſh of a calf 
killed for the table. 


Would'f thou with mighty beef 1 thy meal, 
ee 


Seek Leadenhall ; St. James's ſends thee veal. Gay. 


act of carrying, or being carried. 
Enervated lords are ſottly lolling in their chariots ; a ſpecies 
of vectitation ſeldom uſed amongſt the antients. 


Ve'cturs. n. /. ſvefura, Latin.] Carriage. 


Three things one nation ſelleth unto another; the commodi- 
ty as nature yieldeth it, the manufacture and the vecture or 
Bacon's Eſſays. 


— Nigh river's mouth, where wind 
Peers oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. 
If a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your weering heart with ev'ry gale ; 
You loſe the fruit of all your former care, 
For the fad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. 

— I have no taſte ef the noiſy praiſe 
Of giddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; | 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of fwol'n ſucceſs ; but weering with its ebb. Dryden. 

A-head the maſter pilot ſteers 3 

And as he leads, the following navy weers. Dryden. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, when 


Milton, 


Roſcommon, 


— have a ſovereign that is prone to fall in with all the turns 
and veerings of the people. Addiſ. Freehol/der. 
The wind weered about to north-weſt. Derbam. 


Te VX ER. v. a. 1. Io let out. 2. To turn; to change. 
(2. ) As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires 
it, to enlarge and peer out all fail; fo to take it in and con- 
tract it, is of no leſs praiſe when the argument doth aſk it. 


(2.) — I ſee the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend; 
Yeer the main-ſhect, and bear up with the land. 
Sailing farther, it weers its lilly to the weſt, and 
that quarter, wherein the land is neareror greater. 


VeGETABILITY. n. , [from wegetable.] Vegetable na- 
ture; the quality of growth without ſenſation. | 
The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical juice of the 
fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vegerability, 
and converts it unto a lapideous ſubſtance. Brown. 
VE'GETABLE. n. / [wegetabilis, ſchool Latin; vegeta- 
ble, French.) Any thing that has growth without ſenſa- 
tion, as plants. | | 
Vegetables are organized bodies conſiſting of various parts, 
containing veſſels furniſhed with different juices ; and taking in 
nouriſhment from without, ufually by means of a root fixed to 
the earth, or to ſome other hody, as in the generality of 
* ſometimes by means of pores diſtributed over the whole 
e, as in ſub- marine plants. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Let brutes and wegetables that cannot think, 
So far as drought and nature urges, drink: Waller. 
There are. ſeveral kinds of creatures in the world, and de- 
grees of dignity amongſt them ; ſome being more excellent than 
others, animate more than inanimate, ſenfitives more than we- 
getables, 22 1 _ 22 OP Wilkins, 
In vegetables it 1s the , and in bodies, not ted 
by ſeed, | it is the colour we wad fix on. 4 
Other animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have 
within themſelves the pony of another ſort of life and 
growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers and fruit, 
ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. Watts. 
Ve'GtTaBLE. adj. [wegetabilis, Latin.] 1. Belonging to 
a plant. 2. Having the nature of plants. | 
(.) The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 
To creeping moſs. Prior. 
Both mechaniſms are equally curious, from one uniform juice 


Spenſer. 
* 


G. to extract all the variety of vegetable juices ; or from ſuch yas 


132 


n. . ( vect io, vectito, Latin.] The 


Arbuthnot. © 


Ben. Jobnſan. | 
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V E H 
riety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the blood of 
an animal. | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


( 2.) — Amidſt them ſtood the tree of life, 

High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit 

Of wegetable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the ſtanding fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. Wooadward's Nat. Hiftory. 


To Ve 'GETATE. v. n. [vegero, Latin.] To grow as plants; 


to ſhoot out; to grow without ſenſation. 
Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating or prolifick 
virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or oleoſe particles. Ray. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a natural ſoil, they 
would ſoon vegetate, and fend forth a new ſet of trees. 


| Woodward. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain ; ng 
Se: life diſſolving vegetate again. Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


Vecera'TiOn. n. J. [from wegeto, Latin.) 1. Ihe pow- 
er of producing the growth of plants. 2. The power of 
grow h without ſenſation. 

(1.) The exterior ſurface conſiſted of a terreſtrial matter pro- 
per for the nouriſhment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. Waodweard. 

The (un, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of wegetation, ſets the (teaming power 
At large. 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 

And wegetation paints the plain. 1. 

(2.) Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures endu- 
ed with tenſe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation and 
of fertility. | 

Theſe pulſations I attribute to a plaſtick nature, or vital 
ciple, as the vegetation of plants muſt allo be. 

Ve'ceTATIve. adj ([wegetatif, Fr. from wegetate] 1. 
Having the quality of growing without life. 2. Having 
the power to produce growth in plants. 

(1.) Creatures vegetative and growing, have their ſeeds in 
themſelves. Nealeig bs Hiſt. of the World. 

(2.) The nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a vegetative 

| foul, by which they receive nouriſhment and growth, and are 

enabled to multiply their kind. | Wilkias. 
Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and virtues 
of the field. 4 0 Broome on the Odyſſey. 

Ve'GETATIVENESS. 2. . [from wegetative.] The qua- 
lity of producing growth. | 

Vece'te. adj. 2 
ſpritely. | | 

The ſoul was wegeze, quick and lively; full of the youth- 
fulneſs and ſpritelineſs of youth. South. 

The faculties in age muſt be leſs vegete and nimble than in 


youth. _ Wallis. 
VE'GETIVE. adj. [from wegeto, Lat.] Vegetable ; hav- 
ing the nature of plants. 5 
Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ſtalke of hir vegeti ve life. Tuſſer. 
VIS ETIVE. n. /. [from the adjective.] A vegetable. 
Hence vegeti ves receive their fragrant birth, 


Thomſon's Spring. 


And clothe the naked boſom of the earth. Sandys. 
The tree ſtill panted in th' unſiniſh'd part, | 
Nor wholly wegetrve ; and heay'd her heart. Dryden. 
Ve'neME my n. ſ. [vebementia, Latin.] 1. Violence; 
VI RENMEN Cx. force. 2. Ardour; mental violence; 
terrour. 
(1.) Univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 5 
Aſſaults his ears with loudeſt wehemence. Milton. 
* yrs ye are men ; deem it not impoſſible for you to 
err: impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of 
reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred, and ſtill 
doth feed theſe opinions in you. Hocker. 
— The beſt perſuaſions | 
Fail not to uſe ; and with what vebemency e 
Thy occafion ſhall inſtruct you. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Would it apply well to the webemence of your affection, that 
I ſhould win what you would enjoy ? Shak, 


Hooker. 
prin- Ve'nicLe. n. ſ. [vebiculum, Latin.] 
any thing is carried. 


egetus, Latin.] Vigorous ; active; 


V E 1 "IS | 


The extremity of the condition produced ſome earnefineſs and 
ve bemency of expreſſion more than ordinary. Clarendon. 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rap'd ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vebemence, | 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. Milton. 


He hurries on his action with vari 


or events, and ends it f 
in leſs c than two months. 


is vebemence of his is 


moſt ſuitable to my temper. Dryden 
Marcus 1s vx A warm ; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, | 
And tremble at his wehemence of temper. Addiſon's Cato. 


VE'HEMENT. adj. ¶vebement, Fr. webemens, Latin.] 1. 
Violent ; forcible. 2. Ardent ; eager ; fervent. 
(1.) A ftrong imagination hath more force upon light and 


ſubtile motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. 

| 7 Bacon. 

Gold will endure a wvehement fire for a long time, without 
any change. 5 | Grews 

(2.) By their vebement inſtigation, p 
In this juſt ſuit come . to move your grace. Shakeſe 
— I fnd | 

In all things elſe delight indeed ; but fuch, 

As us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 

Nor wehement deſire. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Ve'neMENTLY. adv. [from vebement.] 1. Forciby. 2. 


Pathetically ; urgently. : 

(2.) The Chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſs more vebe- 
mently, and forbids malice and hatred more ſtrictly than any re- 
ligion did before. | _ Tillotſon. 
1. That in which 
2. That part of a medicine which 
ſerves to make the principal ingredient | Hams 3. That 

by means of which any thing is conveyed, 

(1.) Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in wehicles of 
flame, to terrify and ſurprize. | Addiſ. Guardian. 
(2.) That the meat deſcends by one paſſage; the drink, or 
moiſtening vebicle by another, is a popular tenet. Brown. 
(3.) The gaiety of a diverting word, ſerves as a vehicle to 
convey the force and meaning of a thing. [LU Eftrange. 
To VeiL. v. n. [velo, Latin. See Vait.] 1. To cover 
with a veil, or any thing which conceals the face. 2. To 
cover; to inveſt. 3. To hide; to conceal. | 
(.) Her face was wer#'d; yet to my fancied fight, 

Love, ſweetneſs, 32 in her perſon ſhin d. 

It became the Jewiſh faſhion when 7 went to pra 
their heads and faces. | TY 5 ei 
8 I deſcry, 

From yonder blazing cloud that wezls the hill, 

One of the heay'nly hoſt. Milton, 

(3.) Of darkneſs viſible fo much be lent, | 

As half to ſhew, half veil the deep intent. Pope. 
VIII. n. , [velum, Latin.] 1, A cover to conceal the 
face. 2. A cover; a diſguiſe. 

(1. To feed his luſtful eye, 
He ſnatch'd the veil that hyng her face before. 
The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 

With gored hand, and weil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among the immortals breed. 

The famous painter cou'd allow no place 

For private ſorrowin a prince's face: 

Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

He caſts a veil upon ſuppoſed grief. 

As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 

Such rs appear when right apply d. 

When through the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 

Truth with ſuch obvious ings will diſpenſe, 

— She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her val, and frees from ſenſe of ſhame. 
(2.) I will 


Milton. 
to deii 
Boyle 


LY 


Spenſer. 


Walker. 


Granville lle. 


Pope. 
the borrow'd weil of modeſty from the ſo 
ſeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himſelf for a ſecure and wil- 
ful Aeon. i Shak. py Wives of Windſcr. 
- Knock on my heart; for thou haſt fkill to find 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; f 


F [79 . l 
* \ as f 
rh, ny! \ 


ver. 
And thro' the weil of words thou view'ſt the naked mind, 
The ill-natured man expoſes thoſe failings in human nature 
which the other would caſt a wei or. Ab. 
VEIN. . /. [weine, Fr. wena, Latin.] 1. The veins 


are only a continuation of the extreme capillary arteries re- 
flected back again towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, till at laſt they ail form three 
large veins ; the cava deſcendens, which brings the blood 
back from all rhe parts above the heart; the cava aſcen- 
dens, which brings the blood from all the parts below the 


Vziie'ity. n. / 


it is that which is calle 
and imports no more than an idle, un-operative complacency 


(2.) The root of an old white thorn will make very fine 
boxes and combs, and many of them are very finely veined. 


| Miner Huſbar: . 
Effulgent, hence the weiny marble ſhines. wana 


un.] Felleity is the ſchool- term uſed to ſignify the loweſt 
degree of defire. Locke. 
he wiſhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; but 

by the ſchools an . velleity, 


in, and defue of the end, without any conſideration of 1 
| | Corr t 0 


heart; and the porta, which carries the blood to the li- J VELLIC ATE. v. 4 [vellico, Latin] To twitch ; to 
ver. The coats of the veins are the ſame with thoſe of pluck ; to act by ſtimulation. 


the arteries, only the muſcular coat is as thin in all the 
veins, as it is in the capillary arteries ; the prefſure of the 
blood againſt the fides of the veins being leſs than that a- 
gainſt the ſides of the arteries. In the veins there is no 
pulſe, becauſe the biood is thrown into them with a con- 
. tinued ftream, and becauſe ir moves from a narrow chan- 
nel to a wider. The capillary veins unite with one an- 
Other, as the capillary arteries. In all the veins perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus and 
and of the porta, are ſmall membranes or valves; like fo 


many half thimbles ſtuck to the fide of the veins, with Ve'.LuM. n. , [welin, French; wela 


their mouths towards the heart. 
blood towards the heart, th 


In the motion of the 
are preſſed cloſe to the fide 


of the veins; but if blood ſhould tall back, it muſt fill 


the valves; and they being diſtended, ſtop up the chan- 
nel, ſo that no blood can repaſs them. Quincy. 
Hollow ; cavity, 3. Courſe of metal in the mine. 4. 
Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 5. Favourable 
moment ; time when any inclination is predominant. ©. 
Humour; temper. 7. Continued diſpoſition. 8. Cur- 
rent; continued production. 9. Strain; quality. 10. 
Streak; variegation: as the veins of the marble. 

(u.) When I did firſt impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 

Ran in my weins ; I was a gentleman. 

Horror chill 


Shak. 


(2.) ———— Pound where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Don to the veins of earth. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let the glaſs of the priſms be free from veins, and their ſides 
be accurately plane, and well poliſhed, without thoſe number- 
leſs waves or curls, which uſually ariſe from ſand- holes. 
Newton's Opticks, 
(3-) There is a vein for the ſilver. Job, xxviii. 1. 
hidden veins digg d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. Milton. 
It is in men as in ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. Swift's Thoughts. 
(4-) Invoke the muſes and improve my wern. Waller. 
We ought to _— no more than what is in the compaſs of 


our genius, and according to our ven. Dryden. 
.) Artizans have not only their growths and perfections, 
but likewiſe their veins and times. 


(6.) — I put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis'd me. 
Il am not in the giving vein to-day. Shakeſ. Richard III. 
| Certainly he that bath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, ſo he had 7 of others. Bacon. 
N voy among themſelves in pleaſant wern 
Stood — ag | 
Speak ſt thou in earneſt or in jeſting ven ? 
The currier ftruck the uſurer upon the right wein. LEHra. 


( 7.) The vein I have bad of running into ſpeculations of crupper of velure, pieced with packthread. 


_ this kind, a greater ſcene of trade, have co 
ſient marks 3 j Tek. 
($.) He can open a vis of true and noble thinking. Swift. 


vn Eb. N adj. [veines, Fr. from wein.] 1. Full of 


Ve'iny. 4 


veins. 2. Streaked ; variegated. 


different refraction of their inſenſible parts. 
Ve'LveT. aj. 


 Wotton's Arcbitecture. 


Milton's Par. Loft. - | 
Dryden. Ve'L.uxE. . ſ. [velaurs, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 


Thoſe ſmells are all ſtrong, and do pull and vellicate the 
ſenſe. Bacon. 


Convulſions ariſing from ſomething vellicating a nerve in its 
_ extremity, are not very dangerous. 
VELLica'Tioy. u. 


Arbuthnot. 
. [wellicatia, Latin.] Twüching; 
ſtimulation. 3 
All purgers have a kind of twitching and wellication, be- 
fides the griping, which cometh of wind. Bacon. 
There muſt be a particular motion and wellication im 
upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſation of heat will not be produced. 
| Watts on the Mind. 
men, Latin; rather 
vitulinum, low Latin.] The ſkin of a calf dreſſed for the 
writer. | 
The (kull was very thin, yielding to the leaſt preſſure of my 


finger, as a piece of vellum. Wiſeman, 


2. VeLo'ctTy. n. . [welacite, Fr. welocitas, Lat.] Speed; 


ſwiftneſs; quick motion. 

Had the welocities of the ſeveral planets been greater or 
leſs than they are now, at the ſame diſtances from the ſun ; or 
had their diſtances from the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's 
matter, and conſequently his attractive power, been greater 


or leſs than they are now, with the ſame welocities : they would 
not have revolved in concentric circles, but moved in hy- 


perbolas, or parabolas, or in ellipfes, very eccentric. 
| Bent 


Silk with a thort fur or pile upon it. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of bodies, as of 
velvet, watered filk, we think probably is nothing but the 


1. Made of velvet. 2. Soft ; delicate. 
(I.) This was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh. Shak. Taming of the Shrew, 
(̃8. 2.) Through the velvet leaves the wind, | 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find. Shak. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. | 
Such bleſſings nature pours, | 
O'er-ftockt mankind enjoy but half her ſtores; 
In diftant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, 


Shak, 


She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. Young. 
To VX LVE T. v. n. | 


To paint velvet. | 
Verditure, 
eſt green that 1s, but good to velvet upon black in any drapery. 
Peacham on Drawing. 

His horſe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a * 


me this pre- VE NAL. adj. [wenal, Fr. denalis, Latin.] 1. Merceng- 


ry ; proſtitute. 2. {from wein.] Contained in the veins, 
A technical word. | 
(x.) This verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe 
This, from no venal or ungrateful muſe, Pope, 


[velleits, Fr. welleitas, from welle, La- 


; tey's Sermons. 
Pe. "lp Vz'LveT. n. /. [+ eluto, Ital. villus, Latin; welours, Fr.] 
Ran through his weizs, and all his joints relax'd. Milton. 


Locke. 


ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the pal- 


VE N 


(2. ) It is unreaſonable to affirm, that the cool wenal blood 
ſhould be heated ſo high in the interval of two pulſes. © Ray. 
Vena'LiTY. . f, [wenalite, Fr. from venal.] Mercena- 
rineſs ; proſtitution... 5 
VEXNVTIcEk. adj. [veraticus, Latin.} Uſed in hunting. 
Vexa'Tion. n. J. [wenatio, Latin.] The act or practice 
ot hunting. 
The manner of their venatian we ſhall find to be other ways 
than by ſawing away of trees. Brown. 
To VEND. v. a. [wendre, Fr. wendo, Latin.] To ſell; 
to offer to ſale. 
He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which not having 
the occation he expected to bend, and make uſe of, lay by on. 
Boyle. 
Ve'npee. n. ſ. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is 
ſold. 8 


If a vicar ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, and the ven- 


dec cuts it, he muſt pay the tithes to the parſon. Ayliffe, 
Ve'nDer. n. /. [wendeur, Fr. from vend.] A eller. 

Where the conſumption of commodity is, the venders ſeat 

themſelves. Graunt. 

Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt to ſell, which 

is very obſervable in the wenders of card-matches. 

VE'NDIBLE. adj. [vendibilis, Latin.] 


Saleable ; market- 
able. | | 


Silence only is commendable | ; 

In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible, Shak. 

This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize, riſeth not to 
a proportionable enhancement with other leſs beneficial commo- 
dities. | | Carew. 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 
quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendible under ſuch a deter- 
minate name, has neither the defign nor ſkill to make nice ſepa- 
rations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 


Ve/nDiBLENESS. 
being ſaleable. | 
Ve'nvisLy. adv. [from wendible.] In a ſaleable manner. 
VenDiTta'Tion. 2. , [wenditatio, from ⁊c endito, Latin. ] 

Boaſtful diſplay. 15 | 
Some, by a cunning proteſtation againſt all 2 and 

wvenditation of their own naturals, think to divert the 

of their readers from themſelves, and cool the ſcent of their 


own fox-like thefts; when yet they are fo rank as a man 


may find whole pages together uſurped from one author. 


Ben. John ſon. 
VID IT ION. 2. /. [vendition, Fr. venditio, 
the act of ſelling. 


To Và REIER. v. 4. [among cabinet makers.] To make a 
kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin 


flices of fine woods of different ſorts are faſtened or glued 


on a ground of ſome common wood. 

Ve'nerice. . 
poiſoning. Ty 5 
 Veneer'ciat. adj. [from weneficium, Latin.] Acting by 
| poiſon ; bewitching 8 : 
"The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived efficacy unto 
eveneficial intentions, ſeemeth a Pagan relique derived from the 


Bailey. 


antient Druides. ; Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
VentyrciousLY. adv. [from weneficium, Latin.] By 
iſon or witchcraft. 5 | 


Leſt witches ſhould draw 1 wich ol pul therein, Ls 
weneficioufly miſchief their perſons, roke the ſhell. 
1 12 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


| Ve'xrwovs. adj. [from wenin, Fr.] Poifonous. Com- 


monly, though not better, venomous. 
The barbarians ſaw the venemous beaſt hang on his hand. 


Te VE/NENATE. v. 4. [eneno, Latin.] To poiſon ; to 
Theſe miaſms entering » are - energic, as to 
wmenate the entire maſs of bloodin an infant. Harvey, 


* 


Addiſon, 


n. . [from wendible.] The flate of 


acity 


Lat.] Sale; 


. [veneficium, Latin.] The practice of 


Al, xxviii. 4. 


ts > By 


By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the ven- 
nate parts are carried off. Woodward on F ffls. 
Venena'TioON. . , [from venen te.] Poiſon ; venom. 
This wenenation ſhoots from the eye; and this way a bafiliſk 
may impoiſon. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Vene'nt. adj veneneuæ, Fr. from wenenum, Latin. 
VEXENO“s E. J Poiſonous; venemous. 
Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to difincarcerate venene 
bodies, or to attract or evacate them hence. Harvey. 
Malphigi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which he compre- 
hends all preternatural and morboſe tumours of plants, demon- 
ſtrates that all ſuch tumours, where any inſects are found, are 
raiſed up by ſome wenenofe liquor, which, together with their 
egg5, ſuch inſ-&s ſhed upon the leaves. Ray. 
VE/NERABLE. adj. [wenerable, French; venerabilis, La- 
tin.} To be regarded with awe; to be treated with re- 
verence. 
As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God there to ſhew ſome 
rare effect of his power; or in regard of death, which thoſe 
ſaints have ſuffered for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did there- 


by make the places where they died wenerable. . Hooker, 
To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, | 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax, 


Ye lamps of heav'n | he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou venerable ſky |! 
Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, | 
Be all of you adjur'd. Ded. Eneid. 
Ve'xERABLY. {4 from venerable] In a manner that 
EXCites reverence. | 
The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial ſeat, - 
An awful pile! ſtands venerabiy great. | 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addi on. 
To Ve'nERaTE. v. a. [venerer, Fr. weneror, Latin.] To 
reyerence ; to treat with yeneration ; to regard with awe. 
When baſeneſs is exalted, do not bate TOs. | 
The place its honour for the perſon's fake : 
The ſhrine is that which thou doſt venerate, 


And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. Herbert, 
The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeiſance — 2 if 

And ſeem'd to wenerate the facred ſhade. Dryd. 


A good clergyman muſt love and venerate the goſpel that he 


teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. Clariſſa. 
Ev'n the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, 28 

And learn to wenerate himſelf as man. | . Goldſmith, 

Venera'TION. n. . [weneration, Fr. weneratio, Latin.] 


Reverend regard; awful reſpeR. 
Theology is the comprehenſion of all other knowledge, di- 
reed to its true end, 7. e. the honour and veneration of the 
Creator, and the happineſs of mankind. Locke. 
We find a ſecret awe and weneration for one who moves above 
us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe of virtue. Addiſon. 
Venzra'Tor. 2. . [from wenerate.] Reverencer. 
If the ſtate of things, as they now appear, involve a repng- 
nancy to an eternal exiſtence, the arguments muſt be concluſive 
to thoſe great prieſts and wenerators of nature. Hale. 
Vent'REAL. adj. {wenereus, Latin.] 1. Relating to love. 
2. Conſiſting of copper, called venus by chemiſts, * 
.) —— Theſe are no wenereal ſigns ; 5 


Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shat. 
Then fwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell, 8 

Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Million. 


They are averſe to venereal pleaſure. Addi ſon. 
Venereal diftempers confirmed by frequent relapſes, where 
the tranſient ſatisfaction is overbalanced by a ſad variety of tra- 
| gical ſufferings that attend it, often produce a downright con- 
mption of the lungs. : 8 Blackmore. 
(2.} Blue vitriol, how venereal and unſophiſticated foever, 
rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its 
latent colour. - | / 1 
Vegne'xzous. adj. [from venery.] Libidinous ; ul. 
The male is leſſer than the and very venereous. 


* 


* 


'VE/NERY. „ / [tenerir, from wener, French,] 1. The 
| t of hunting. 2. [From Venus.] The pleaſures of 


the bed, 1 | 
(.) To the woods 7 to ſerve her turn, 
And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from her ſtill does fly, 
And follows other game and wenery. Spenſer. 
Deſcribing beaſts of v and fiſhes, he hath ſparingly in- 
ſerted the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown's Vugar Errours. 
The Norman demoliſhed many churches and chapels in 


New Foreſt, to make it fitter for his pleaſure and wenery. 


l. 
(2.) Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful venery, 
is continence ; of unlawful, chaſtity. Grew's e 


V's EY. n. ſ. [venes, French. ] A bout ; a turn at fenc- 
ing. 
I bruis'd my ſhin with playing at ſword and dagger, three 


veneys for a diſh of ſtewed prunes. Shak,” Ve'nisow. n: /. [ 


Venese'cTIon. #. f. [vena and ſefio, Latin. ] Blood- 
letting; the act of opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 
If the inflammation be ſudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or a clyſter and veneſectian, have recourſe to ano- 


- *dynes. Is  Wifſeman's Surgery. Shou'd have their round haunches gor'd. Shak. 
To VENGE. v. a. [venger, French.] To avenge ; to pu- We have 9 veniſon palty to dinner. Shak. 
niſh. | | 2 To our venzon's ſtore | | | 
2 3 A We added wine, till we could wiſh no more. Chapman. 
You belkes »h co 3 In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any park, 
oy J ps ONS CUT ee Cunt Shak though there be vert and wenr/on. within this land. 
„ , 50 ſpeedily can venge. — Davies's Hiſt. of Ireland. 
Vez'xce * 3 Am 3 Nava... ] Revengeful ; malicious. He for the feaſt prepar'd, 
2 a : | In equal portions with the ven ſan ſhar d. Dryden. 
| Headed with ire, and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer * VENOM. n. { [wenin, French.] Poiſon. 
VENGEANCE. «=. /. [wengeance, French.] 1. P uniſh- Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
ment ; penal retribution ; avengement. 2. It is uſed in The fatal balls of murthering bafiliſks : F© 
familiar language. To do with a Vengeance, is to do with The wenom of ſuch looks we fairly hope 
webemence. This phraſe was formerly folemn and, digni- Have loſt their quality. Shak. Henry V. 


fied ; 20hit a wengeance, emphatically what ? 
(.) The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 
 geance is due, was not without effect as touching their 
kves, who feared the wilful violation of oaths. coker. 
All the ſtor'd vengeunces of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! Shak. King Lear. 
— Fhe ſouls of all that I had murder d , 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 


To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. Shak. Ve'x oMous. adj. [from venom.] 


Let me fee thy wengeance on them. Fer. xi. 20. 
| Reſolutions of future reforming do not always ſatisfy thy 
Juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance Lo former miſcarriages. 


= 8 | King Charles. 
. , Jove's and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs'd, 
In wengeance of his violated prieſt. Dryden. 
The chorus interceded with heaven for the innocent, and im- 
plored its vengeance on the criminal. 
Round him a croud of threatning furies ſtands, 
With inſtruments of vengeance in their hands. 
(.̃. 2.) Till the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſt, | 
And wengeance to the wicked. 4 Milton. 
When the fame king adventured to murmur, the pope could 
threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh. 
: Aſmodeus the fiſhy fume 1 
Drove, though enamour d, from the ſpouſe | 
Of Tobit's fon, and with a vengeance ſent 
From Medea poſt to Egypt, there faſt bound. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
Prom me too, as thine enemy ? 


Harte. 


— 


revengeful; retributive. 
— Doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire. 
Diſſembling for her lake his riſing cares, 


Milton. 


And with, wile filence pond'ring vengeful wars. Prior. 
Ve'xiaBLE 
Ve'n1ai; 


* 


_ adj. . [reniel, Fr. from wenia, Latin] 1. 
t - Pardonable : ſuſceptible of pardon ; excu- 
fable. . 2. Permined.; allowed | 22 


(.) If they do nothing de a bia! up. Shak, 


could make other men immortal. 


- ſhould rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranigreſſi- 


Aadi ſ. Spectator. 


# V E N 2 

More veniablè is a dependence table gold, whereof 
Paracelſus, who died himſelf at Crocs 1 that he 
Broawn's Vulgar Erraurs. 

What horror will invade the mind, 
When the ftrit judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few benial faults to find ? 
While good men are employed in extirpating mortal fins, L 


ons. Addiſon, 
(2.) No more of talk where God, or angel-gueſt, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us'd 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaſt; permitting him the while 


Venia diſcourſe unblam'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Ve'nialness. n. , [fiom venial.] State of being excu- 


ſable. | | 
[ veraiſon, French.] Game; beaſt of 
chaſe ; the fleſh of dect. Chapman writes it as it is ſpo- 


ken, vengon. 
Shall we kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled foals. 


Beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. 

Like ſome tall tree, the monſter of the wood, 
O'erſhading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his venom on the plants below. 


Dryden. 


To Ve'nam. v. 4. To infeR with venom ; to poiſon ; to 
envenom. . 


1. Poiſonous. 2. Ma- 
lignant; miſchievous. ES ; : 
(1.) Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's. 
And venomozs to thy eyes. Shak. Coriolanus. 
(2.) A poſterity not unlike their majority of miſchievous pro- 
genitors; a venomous and deſtructive progeny. Brown. 
This falſity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous writer; 
one careleſs of truth or falſhood. Addiſcn. 


Ve 'nomousLy. adv. [from venomous.] Poiſonouſly z miſ- 


chievouſly ; malignantly. 
————- Hs unkindnefs, 
That ftrip'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
| To foreign caſualties. Theſe things ſting him 
So wenomouſly that burning ſhame detains him 


From his Cordelia. | Shak, King Lear. 
His praiſe of foes is venomouſly nice; 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden, 


| Milton. VE NOMOUSN ESS. . /. [from wenomous.] Poiſonnels ; 


5 Hudibras. YEN 
-Ve'nGEePvuL. adj. [from wengeance and full.] Vindictive; 


lignity. 5 
4 J. [ fente, French.) 1. A ſmall aperture; a 
hole; a ſpiracle; paſſage at which any thing is let out. 
2. Paſſage out 4 to 1 3 3. The act 
of opening. 4. Emiſſon; paſſage 5. Diſcharge ; means 

of diſcharge. * vente, Fr venditio, Latin.] Sale. 

(r.) On her breaſt: 25 

There is 2 vent of blood, and ſomething blown; 
Shakeſs. 


The like is on her arm. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
— They at once their reeds _ ©. | 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply d 
With niceſt touch, _ __ Milton's Par, Loft. 


Roſcommon. 
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Have near the bung-hole a little wrt-hole 
ſpile. | Mortimer”s — 4 
Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with earth- 
quakes, that have not one of theſe fiery venti, diſgarging that 
fre, whereby it gains an exit, Woodward. 


d with a 


To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening a 


vent; or if you take out the vent, ſtay not to put it in. Swift. 

Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 

And all the furies iſſued at the vent. Pope. 
(2.) It failed by late ſetting- out, and ſome contrariety of 
weather, whereby the particular deſign took vent beforehand. 

| ; : ; W. otton. 

(3.) ——— The farmer's cades mature, 

Now call for vent; his lands exhauſt, permit 
T' indulge a-while. 

(4-) The ſmother d fondneſs burns within him; 
When moſt it fwells and labours for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honour, and deſire of fame, 
Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. 

(5.0 » like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the went of words. 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, where a went 
ean be had. Morti mers Huſt andry. 
(6.) For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for Engliſh 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 
By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of wool. 

| Temple Miſcellany. 

He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, which not one in 
threeſcore can underſtand, can hardly exceed the went of that 
number. | 
To VET. v. a. [venter, French, from the noun ; ſventare, 
Italian.] 1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 2. To let 
out; to give way to. 3. To utter; to report. 4. To 
emit; to pour out. 5. To publiſh. 6. To ſell; to let 
go to ſale. | | 

(2.) Hunger broke ſtone walls ; that the gods ſent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with theſe ſhreds 
They vented their complainings. 


Philips. 


When men are young, and have little elſe to do, might 
went the overflowings of their fancy that way, Denham. 
— Lab'ring ſtill, with _— oy 5 | 
The queen of heav'n did thus her vent. Dryden. 
(3-) Had it been vented and impoſed in ſome of the moſt 
learned „ it might then, with ſome pretence of reaſon, have 


been faid to be the invention of ſome crafty ſtateſman. Stephens. 


(4.) Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilſt I can ven? clamour from my throat, 
TI tell thee thou doſt evil. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


(5-) Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 


venting the ſtolen treaſures of divine letters, altered by pro- 
fane additions, and diſguiſed by poetical converſions. Raleigh. 
(6.) This profitable merchandize not riſing to a proportionable 


enhancement with other leſs beneficial commodities, impute 
to the owners not venting and venturing the ſame. Carew. 
Therefore did thoſe nations vent᷑ ſuch ſpice, fweet gums and 


pearls, as their own countries yielded, Raleigh. 
To Và ur. v. =,» Io ſnuff: as, he venteth into the air. 
Spenſer. 


Ve'xTair, n. {. [from vantail, Fr.] That part of the 


helmet made to lift up. Spenſer. 
VENTANNA. n. /. [Spaniſh.] A window. 5 
—— What after paſs'd 
Was far from the ventanna, when I fate ; 8 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 


VE'NTER. n. /. [Latin] 1. 
chiefly applied to the head, breaſt and abdomen, which 
are 8 by anatomiſts the three wenters. a. Womb; 
mother. 

(2.) A has iſſue B a ſon, and C a daughter, by one venter ; 
and D a fon by another venter. If B in fee, and dies 
without iſſue, it ſhall deſcend to the fifter, and not to the bro- 
ther of the half blood. | 


Hale. 
VII uTIDbucr. . ſ. (venus and dudus, Latin] A paſſage 


for the wind. 


* 


To 


3.) Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial 


Addiſon's Cato, 
Malton. 


VeENTILA 


Shakeſp. Coriolanes. 


the ventricles, and ſtrongly force out the blood. 


The thing put to hazard ; a 


Any cavity of the body, 


VEN Ts: 
ving been informed of divers ventiductr, I with 1 had had 
the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take notice of theſe 


8. N Boyle 
ENTILATE. v. 4. 


[wentilo, Latin. ] 1. To fan with 
wind. 2. To winnow ; to fan. 3. To examine; to diſ- 
cuſs. | Mo 
1.) In cloſe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is 'd up 
Ack om ones Are. Argue * bi 
Miners, by perflations with large ws, letting down tubes 
and ſinking new ſhafts, give free paſſage to the air, which ven- 
trilates and cools the mines. e tl 
in 
right of that ſo far perempted, but that the ſame may be 
again, 21 de novo. * Aylife. 


VenTILa'T1ON. n. /. [ventilatio, Latin; from wentilate.] 


1. The act of fanning ; the ſtate of being fanned. 2. 
Vent ; utterance. Not in uſe. 3. Refrigeration. 
(1.) The foul, worn with too frequent * — muſt lie fal - 
low, till it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, and again enriched 
itſelf by the ventilation of the air. Aadi ſon. 
(2.) To his Doctor Maſon, whom he let lie in a 
pallet near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
out into bitter eruptions. Watton's Buckingham. 
(3-) Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation and tranſpi- 
ration by fuitable and ecphractic purges. y. 
'ToR. n. /. [trom ventilate] An inſtrument con- 
trived by Dr. Hale to ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. 


Pope's Letters. Ve'nTRICLE. nf. [ventricule, Fr. wentriculus, Latin.] 1. 


The ſtomach. 2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the heart. 
(1.) Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
my ventricle digeſts what is in it. Hale. 
9k how blood, which to the heart doth 


Doth from one ventricle to the other go. - — Donne. 
The heart being a muſcular the fides are compoſed of 


two orders of fibres running ſpirally from baſe to top, contraril 
e 4 


The mixture of blood and chyle, after — 


h 
the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle of 


heart, . into the aorta, through the 


the whole Arbuthnot. 


VenTRILOQUIST, n.f. [wentriloque, Fr. venter and lg,, 


Lat.] One who ſpeaks in fuch a manner as that the ſound 


ſeems to iſſue from his belly. 


VE/NTURE. . /, [avanture, Ft.] 1. A hazard; an un- 


dertaking of chance and da 


age. 2. Chance ; hap. 3. 
4. Ata VEnTURE. 
At hazard; without much conſideration; without any 
thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. , - 
| 12 2 . | 
venture in the rebel's fight, 
. | IS 
Which ſhould be thine or his.  CShakeſp. Macbeth. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and thereu 
to live ſo as if abſolutely there were none; but when he dies to 
find himſelf confuted in the flames, this muſt be the height of 
woe and di intment, and a bitter conviction of an irrational 
venture, abſurd choice. 
I, in this venture, double gains x | 
And laid out all my ftock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 
When infinite happineſs is put in one ſcale, againſt infinite 
iſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, 
if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he 
be in the right, who can, without madneſs, run the venture? 


(2.) The king reſolved with all ſpeed to afſil the EE 


South. 


yet with that providence and ſurety, as ſhould leave little to ven- 


ture or fortune. 
, VEnEures Ae not in one bottom 


| VT. 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. _ Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, 
And have no venture in the wreck to ſee. Daniel. 
(4.) You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands at a ven- 
ture, fo as it ſhould be hard to build any certainty of charge up- 


on it. Ft enſer. 
A bargain at a venture made, 
Between two partners in a trade. | Hudibras. 


A covetous and an envious man joined in a petiton to Jupi- 
ter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire ſhould be 
granted at à venture. L*Efirange. 
Here was no ſcampering away at a venture, without fear or 
wit. 5 L'E flrange. 

'If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier in the enemy's 
army draws a bow at à venture, yet the ſure unerring directions 
of providence ſhall carry it in a direct courſe#to his _ 

: South. 
 @GoVe'nrtury. wv. n. [from the noun.] 1. To dare. 2. 
To run a hazard. 3. To Ve'nture at, To Venture 
or upon. To engage in; or make attempts without any 
ſecurity of ſucceſs upon mere hope. 

(1.) A man were better riſe in his ſuit z for he that would 
have wentured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not in 
the concluſion loſe both the ſuitor and his own former 3 

| con. 

Origen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeruſalem, ven- 
fures to aſſure them that they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, 
ſince they had committed that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of 


the world. Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 


(2.) Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo overjoy'd I can ſcarce believe I am at liberty ; like a 


bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againſt her cage, 


dare hardly venture out, though ſhe ſee it open. Dryden. 
Re. That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. | 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is too conjectural 
to venture upon, if one could diſcern what corn, herbs, or fruits 
are like to be in plenty and ſcarcity, by ſome ſigns in the begin- 
ning of the year. : 
I never yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay d, 
Deterr d by that inimitable maid : 
And when I venture at the comic ſtile, | 
Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mo k my toil. Waller. 
Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 
ſtone, yet they but timorouſly wentured on ſuch terms as aurietas 


and faxietas. h | Locke. 
Turco-Papiſmus I would deſire him to read, before he ven- 
tures at capping of characters. Atterbury. 


 ToVe'nture. v. a. 1. To expoſe to hazard. 2. To put 
or ſend on a venture. | 
(1.) In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
J ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame flight; 


By vent ring both, I oft found both. Shakeſp. 
(2.) The fiſh ventured for France, they pack in ſtaunch hog- 
ſheads, ſo as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 


Ve/nTuRER. n. . [from wenture.] He who ventures. 

Vez'nTURESOME. adj. [from venture.] Bold; daring. 

Ve'NTURESOMELyY. adv. In a bold or daring manner. 

Ve'nTuroOUS. adj. [from wenture.] Daring, bold, fear- 
leſs ; ready to run hazards. 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
maſter- piece of favour to give venturous counſels, which no great 
or wiſe man would. Baccn. 

| He paus'd not, but with vert"rous arm 

He pluck'd, he taſted. Million Paradiſe Loft. 


Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded by Americus 


Veſpuſius, an old venturour Florentine. Heylyn. 


The went*rous humour of our mariners coſts this iſland many 
brave lives every year. Temple. 


Savage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown, 


The lives of others, wen?”rous of their own. Pepe. 


Shakeſp. 


Bacon. 


Ve'xBaLLy. adv. [from verbal.] 1. In words; orally, 2 


V E R 


Vs'nTvroviLy. adv. [from wenturous.] Daringly ; fear- 


leſsly; boldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a ſmaller number than thoſe were within the fort; ven- 
turouſly indeed; but haſte was made to attack them before the 
rebels came in to them. Bacon. 


Ve'nTuUROUSNESS. u. f. [from wenturous.] Boldneſs ; 


willingneſs to hazard. 
Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 


_ | whited over, much offended her ſight, and made her repent her 


vent rouſneſs. Boyle on Colour 5. 


Ve'nus' 6 %. [dinuſacus major, Lat.] 

Ve'nvus' comb. | petten Veneris, Lat.] | 

Ve'nus' hair. [adiantum.] n. ,. Plants. 
Ve'nus' lo-tixg-glaſs. 

Ve'nvus' navel wort. 

Vera'cirty. n. / [verax, Latin.] r. Moral truth; honeſty 


of report. 2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report with 
fact. Leſs proper. 
(2.) When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retra& their teſtimony, there was no rea- 
ſon to doubt the veracity of thoſe facts which they related. 
Addiſon. 


Vera'ciovs. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obſervant of truth. 
Vers. n. /. [werbe, Fr. verbum, Lat.] A part of ſpeech 
ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification thereof, as action, 


paſſion. And withal ſome diſpoſition or intention of the 
mind relating thereto, as of afhrming, denying, interrogat- 
ing, commanding. larke's Latin Grammar. 

len uſually talk of a noun and a werb. | Shakeſp. 


Ve'rnar. adj. [wverbal, Fr. verbalis, Latin. ] F. Spoken, 


not written. 2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 3. Conſiſting 
in mere words. 4. Verboſe ; full of words. Out of uſe. 
5. Minutely exact in words. 6. Literal ; having word an- 
fwering to word. 7. [werbal, Fr. in grammar. }] A ver- 
bal noun is a noun derived from a verb. 

(1, 2.) Made ſhe no werbal queſt ? 5 
Ves; once or twice ſhe heav' d the name of father 


Pantingly forth; as if it preſt her heart. Sbaleſp. 


(3. If young African for fame, 

His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 

The deed becomes unprais' d, the man at leaft ; 

And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 

Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the progreſs of 
their inquiries they muſt loſe themſelves, and the truth, in a ver- 
bal labyrinth. Glanville, 

It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as would appear in 
preaching : but this is managed in words and verbal profeſſion. 


South. 
(4.) I am ſorry | 
You put me to * a lady's manners, 
By being ſo verbal. Shakeſp. 


(5. ) Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pope. 
(6.) Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the 
misfortune of that young traveller, who loſt his own language 


abroad, and, brought home no other inſtead of it. Denham. 


The werbal copier is incumber'd with ſo many difficulties 
at once, that he can never diſentangle himſelf from all. 
| Dryden. 


VerBa'tiTY. n. , [from verbal] Mere words; bare 


literal expreſſion. 
Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with words of holy 
ſeripture, and to fly from the letter and dead verbality, who 
mutt only ſtart at the life and animated materials thereof. 
Brewn's Vulgar Errours, 


Word for word. 
(r.) The manner of our denying the deity of Chriſt here 


: - | South"s Sermons. 
(2.) Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and well, at 
the ſame time. - | 
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Have near the bung-hole = little went-bols f. with a 
ſpile. — . 
. — wel 

es, that have not one —— 
fire, whereby it gaiqs an exit. 255 

To draw any drink, be „ a 

vent; or if you take out the vent, ſtay not to put it in. Swift. 
Full o 'ex their heads the [welling bag he rent, 
And all the furies iſſued at the went. Pope. 


(2.) It failed by late ſeting-out, and ber, contatalety of 


(3.) — The farmer's cades mature, 
Now call for vent; his lands exhauſt, permit 
3 a- while. 
(+-) The ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him; 
When moſt it ſwells and labours for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honour, and deſire of fame, 
i e 
e d in tears, 
e 3 Milton. 
Land- floods are 2 great improvement land, where a vent 
enn be had. Mor ti mer Huſt andry. 
(6.) For the mart, it was all — 1 
| nnr 
| Dy this war there is no n for any bet waa 
Temple's Miſcellany. 


He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, which not one in 
N N can underſtand, can hardly exceed the vent of that 
num 


To VIV r. v. 4. [venter, French, from the noun ; ſventare, 
Italian] 1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 2. To let 
out; to give way to. 3. To utter; tor 4. To 
emit ; to pour out. 5. To publiſh. 6. Toſell ; to let 

o to ſale. 
(2.) Hunger broke ſtone walls; tha che gods ft wot 
Corn for the rich men only: with theſe ſhreds 
ey might 


They wented their complainings 9 
When men are young, and — 
a of their fancy that way. 
— Lab rin with endleſs diſcontent, 
heav'n did thus her fury vent. 
\ (5. Hadi bn vented an — fra of the rel 
learned ages, it might then, with ſome pretence of reaſon, have 
been faid to be the invention of fouge crafty — Stephens. 


(4. Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilſtI can vert chunour — 
Tu tell thee thou doſt evil. Shateſp. K. Lear. 


(.) Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the ſtolen treaſures of divine letters, altered by pro- 
fane and diſguiſed by converſions. Kaleig b. 
(6.) This profitable merchandize not rifing to a ble 
enhancement with other leſs beneficial commodities, impute 
to the owners not venting and venturing the ſame. Carew. 
I Thereforedid thoſe nations vent ſuch ſpice, fweet gums and 
as their own countries yielded, Raleigh, 

To Vaur. v. 1. To ſauff; as, he venteth into the air. 


Ve'nrall. n. . [from vanteil, Fr.] That part * 


helmet made to lift up. 3 | 
VENTA NVA. n. l een A window. 
verb „ 44 
Wa 3 __ Dryden. 
VE'NTER. . cavity o the body, 


_ chiefly * to 1 bend, yo 4 and ahdomen, which 
— gk, by anatomiſts the three wenters. 8. Womb; 


6 Bun r 

D a ſon by another u . If B 
without e it dan e to: d 

dr 0 „ A 
»'NTIDUCT. # VEREWS abt, Latin * 
for the wind. 2 


by one Venter ; 


Poe Letters. 


Dryden. 


Hab. | 


Wo >" 2 


IF x N 
o Luik? 
the forrant, 'whes I'was at Rome, to ke notice 


COVENTILATE. v. ben, Latin] . To fan w 
_ 2. To wianow : to fan. 3. 1 18 4 


Lee Abe de deer en 


4 2 — 8 

ſhafts, free paſſage to the air, which ven- 

A ” * — 8 
party, nor the 


Nov is the ri _ judicial 
WE but that the arae may be 
— 2 | * Ayiffe. 


; Ne TION. n. . [ventilatio, Latin ; from wentilate.] 


1. The act of fanning ; the * e. fanned. 2. 
Vent z utterance. Not in uſe. ation. 


(1. The foul, worn wi ture, muſt lie fal- 
low, ben, worn ith wo un cu, mat el 


itſelf by the ventilation of the air. Addiſon. 
(2) To. Doctor Mafon, whom he let lie in a 
Fea ow imo bi ns. n, Buckingham. 
b E fond 00 3 a free courſe, ventilation and tranſpi- 
ration and ecphractic Harvey. 
VenTILAa'TOR. 4. /. (rec weeding) An inſtrument con- 
trived by Dr. Hale to ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. 
Ve'xTRICLE.. . /. [vertricule, Fr. wentriculus, Latin.] 1. 


The ſtomach. 2. Any ſmall ca in an animal - 
2 . 2 _— * 


hether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and | 
* - what is in it. Hale. 


ans longs how r 
Doth from one wentricle to the other go. - 


VenTtar 10Q0157, =. f {wentrilogwe, Fr: — und gee 
Lat.] ee 
ſeems to iſſue from his belly.” . 

VE'NTURE. . / [avanine, Fe <= | 

The es, of chance and 


8 NG 3. 
we ap VenTuaes. 


His wonders and his pra 
Which ſhould be thine or his. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any 
to live fo as if abſolutely there were none ; 
find himſelf confuted in the flames, this muſt be 


near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 


* 


i | V EN 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. Shakeſp. Ju ius Ceſar. 


Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, 
And have no venture in the wreck to ſee. | | 
(4. You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands af a ven- 


V E R 


Vs'nTurovsLy. adv. [from wenturous.] Daringly ; fear- 


leſsly 2 
Siege was lai to the fort the Lord Gray, then deputy 
with a ſmaller number A fort; den- 
furoufly indeed ; but haſte was made to attack them before the 


fure, fo as it ſhould be hard to build any certainty of charge up- rebels came in to them. Bacon. 

on it. ; N S;enſer. Vs'xnTUROUSNESS. u. f. [from wentwrous.] Boldneſs: 
A bargain af à venture made, willingneſs to hazard. 

Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 


A covetous and an envious man joined in a petiton to Jupi- 
ter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire ſhould be 
granted af a venture. | | L*'Eftrange. 

Here was no ſcampering away at à venture, without fear or 
wit L'E ftrange. 


whited over, much offended her fight, and made her repent her 
vent" rouſneſs. Boyle on Colour 5, 
Ve'nus' baſin, [diuſacus major, Lat.] 
Ve'nus' comb. [petten Veneris, Lat.] 


If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a foldierin the enemy's VA /a us hair. [adiantum.] 7 Fans, 


army draws a bow at a venture, yet the ſure unerring directions 


Ve'nus' lorking-glaſs. 


ef providence ſhall carry it in a direct courſe#to his heart. VE NVS“ navel wort. 
South. Vera'ciTy. n. , [verax, Latin.) 1. Moral truth; honeſty 


ToVe'ntvure. v. . [from the noun.] 1. To dare. 2. 
To run a hazard. 3. To Ve'nTure at. ToVe'nture 
e or upon. To engage in; or make attempts without any 
ſecurity of ſucceſs upon mere hope. = 

(.) A man were better riſe in his ſuit z for he that would 
have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not in 


of report. 2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report with 


fact. Leſs proper. 


(2.) When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retra& their teſtimony, there was no rea- 
ſon to doubt the veracity of thoſe facts which they — 

Addiſon. 


the concluſion loſe both the ſuitor and his own former favour. Vexa'crovus. adj. [verax, Latin.) Obſervant of truth. 
- | Bacon. Vers. n. ſ. [werbe, Fr. verbum, Lat.] A part of ſpeech 


. Origen mentioning their being caft out of Jeruſalem, ven- 
 Fures to aſſure them that they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, 
ſince they had committed that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of 


the world. Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. 


(2.) Nor is indeed that mart leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to fave | 
From certain death, roll d on by ev'ry wave. . 
I am fo overjoy d I can ſcarce believe I am at li 3 like a 
bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againſt her cage, 
dare hardly venture out, though ſhe ſee it open. Dryden. 
* (4+) That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. | Shakeſp. 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is too conjectural 
to wenture upon, if one could diſcern what corn, herbs, or fruits 
are like to be in plenty and ſcarcity, va, as - 


ning of the year. | | on. 
I never yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay d, 
Deterr'd by that inimitable maid : 
And when I venture at the comic ſtile, 
Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mo k my toil. Waller. 


Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 


ſtone, yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch terms as aurietas 


and faxietas. 5 ; Locle. 
Turco-Papiſmus I would deſire him to read, before he ven- 
tures af capping of characters. Atterbury. 


 ToVe'nture. v. 4. 1. To expoſe to hazard. 2. To put 
or ſend on a venture. | 
(1.) In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
J ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame flight; 


By vent ring both, I oft found both. Shakeſp. 
(2.) The fiſh ventured for France, they pack in ſtaunch hog- 
ſheads, ſo as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 


Ve'nTURER. n. /. [from wenture.] He who ventures. 
Vez'N TURESOME. adj. [from venture.] Bold; daring. 
Ve'xTURESOMELyY. adv. Ina bold or daring manner. 
Vz'nTuroOUS. df. [from wenture.] Daring, bold, fear- 
leſs ; ready to run hazards, | 
Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
maſter piece of favour to give venturous counſels, which no great 
or wiſe man would. Bacen. 


7 —— He paus'd not, but with vent rows arm, - Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

He pluck'd, he taſted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Ve'xBAaLLy. adv. [from werbal.] 1. In words; orally. 2. 
Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded by Americus Word for word. | 

Veſpuſius, an old venturous Florentine. „  Heylyn. (.) The manner of our denying the deity of Chriſt here 

3 A,., - eee prohibited, was by words and oral expreſſions verbally to deny 

„rave ves r n. k. | ; South's Sermons. 

Savage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown, 3 2.) Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally | 
The lives of others, ES their own. Pepe. ad by, time. | = gd | = 


* 


ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification thereof, as action, 


paſſion. And withal ſome diſpoſition or intention of the 
mind relating thereto, as of W interrogat- 
* 


s Latin Grammar. 


1 EE 
Men uſually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakeſp. 
Ve'nnaAL. adj. [werbal, Fr. werbalis, Latin.] 1. Spoken, 


not written. 2. Oral ; uttered by mouth. 3. Conſiſting 

in mere words. 4. Verboſe ; full of words. Out of uſe. 

5. Minutely exact in words. 6. Literal ; having word an- 

ſwering to word. 7. [werbal, Fr. in grammar.] A ver- 

bal noun is a noun derived from a verb. 

(1, 2.) Made ſhe no verbal queſt ? 
Yes; once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father 


Pantingly forth; as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. 


(3.) If young African for fame, 

His waſted country freed from Punick , 

The deed becomes unprais'd, the man hs; : 

And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the progreſs of 
their inquiries they muſt loſe themſelves, and the truth, in a ver- 
bal labyrinth. Glanville, 
It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as would appear in 


preaching : but this is managed in words and verbal profeſſion. 


| South. 
(4.) I am forry | 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being fo verbal. Shakeſp. 
(5-) Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, | 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. P 


(6.) Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have * 
misfortune of that young traveller, who loſt his own language 
abroad, and, brought home no other inſtead of it. Denham. 

The verbal copier is incumber'd with ſo many difficulties 
at once, that he can never diſentangle himſelf from all. 


er a £ Maw motett Mine was, low. 


literal expreſſion. 
Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with words of holy 


* and to fly from the letter and dead verbality, who 


y ſtart at the life and animated materials thereof. 
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FERBA'TIM. adv, [Latin.} Word for word. 
Think not, although in writing I preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen. Sbaleſp. 
See the tranſcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. Paris. 
| » | Hale. 
To Ve'RBERATE. v. a. [wverbero, Latin.] To beat; to 
ſtrike. | 
VerBteRa'TiON. n. ſ. [verberation, Fr. from werberate.] 
Blows ; beating. | 
Riding or walking againſt great winds is a great exerciſe, the 
effects of which are redneſs and inflammation ; all the effects of 
a ſoft preſs or verberation. Arbuthnat. 


VERBO SE. adj. [verbeſus, Lat.] Exuberant in worde; reaſon, is called tenant by the verge. Coe l. 
prolix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. (r.) Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, | 
Let envy | Devoutly lolling in his ſeat; | 
IIl-judging and werboſe, from Lethe's lake, The filver verge, with decent pride, x 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable. „. Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide. Swift... 
They ought to be brief, and not too verboſe in their way (2.) — Would the incluſive verge | | 
of ſpeaking ; and to propound the matter of their argument in + golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
a mild and gentle manner. lie Pajergon, hot K » ſear me to the brain. Shakeſp. 
VrerBOo'sSITY. n. * verboſite, Fr. from werboſe.] Exube- a will in battle prove, 
rance of words; much empty talk. | ; 8 10 ä to the furtheſt Der ges. | 
He draweth = the thread of his verboſity The Ld ns: 2 th eye. Shakeſp.. 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. hakeſp.. : 20 ar v | 
To vive In hint 3 of the 2 of this philoſophy, a 1 in you ſtands on the very verge . 
fort view of a definition or two will be ſufficient 1 Serve they a r Shaleſp. King Lear. 
5 1 4 of & woo n, The fluid ſkirts of that fame watry cloud, 2 
omg n Ful ek need eker of all antique. Left it again diffolveand ſhow'r theearth. Milton, 
8 75 " COTS | 8 Broome. 1 2 * 2 whole quiver on me, | | 
| | RN 7 4 | | have a t, like an ample ſhield F 
Ve'apant. a7. verdoiant, Fr. viridans, Lat.] Green. Can take in all, and verge — l Dryden. 
This word is ſo lately na utalized, that Skinner could find Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or out of it, 
it only in a diQtionary. | has a proper part aſſigned it in this poem. Addiſen. 
| Each odorous _— ſhrub. 1 Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 
Fenc'd vp the verdant wall. © Milton. To ble his age, and bring a worthy heir, 
Vu'rDtktR. . , [ve dier, Fr. viridarius, low Lat.] An Fo footh his care, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, ; 
£-uk is the fore Conduct him gently to the verge of life. Pope. 
r a. Saks" x. The dinoat (3.) —— Fear not; whom we raiſe 
Ve'rbict. u. / [verum difum, Latin.] 1. The determi- 997 ETD 3 ee 1 
nation of the jury declared to the judge. 2. Declaration; Ta wo 2 ogy yg [pig . ot — 
deciſion; judgment; opinion. A n * a 


(1.) Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing what 
the verdict ſhall be. | 
They have a longing deſire to overcome, and to have the ver- 
dict pal for them, be it right or wrong. Kettle well. 
(2.) Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whoſe 
names are cited amongtt the favourers of this cauſe, are on any 
ſuch verdid agreed. . 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt natural ver- 
dick of common humanity; and fo very groſs and foul, that no 
man could pretend ignorance avoided. _ * ,  donts. 
A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor ſhould aſk. 
the Arians whether they would be tried. by the verdici of thoſe 
ho had before condemned the Arians by name.. Vaterland. 
VEADñICRIS E. =. J. The ruſt of braſs, which in. time 
being conſumed and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; 
in Latin #rugo ; in French vert de gris, or the hoary green. 
| 2 | Peacham. 
Braſs turned into green, is called verdigriſe. 
Vr'xpitER 1. Chalk made green. 


Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the fainteſt 
A Peachain.. 


d paleſt green. | 
URE. =. // [werdure, Fr.] Green; green colour. 
|  ——— Its verdure clad | 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. Milton. 
Prior. 


an 
VE 


Let twiſted olive bind thoſe Larels faſt, 
Whole verdure muſt for ever laſt. 


Ve'xDUROUS. ac}. [from verdure.] Green ;, coveted with 


decked with 
— Higher 


. green; 


Te tb 


—_ | . tops 
The werd'r0us wall of paradiſe up-ſptung ; 
Which to our general fire gave proſpect large 


There the 


1 Milton 0 
lowing herds chew werd'rous paſture, © Philips, 


Spenſer .. 


Hooker. 


Bacon. 


r 
Verrct'xp. adj. [werecond, old Fterch; werecundus, 
Latin.] Modeſt ; baſhful. W Dia. 
VERGE. =. /. [werge, Fr. virga, Latin] 1. A rod; or 
ſomething in form of a rod, carried as an emblem 
of authority. The mace of a dean. 2. [wergo, 
Latin.] The brink ; the edge; the utmoſt border. 3. 
In law. Ferge is the compaſs about the king's court, 
bounding the j utiſdiction of the lord ſteward of the king's 
houſhold, and of the coroner of the king's houſe, and 
which feems to have been 12 miles round. Verge hath 
alſo another ſignification, and is uſed for a ſtick, or red, 
whereby one is admitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, 
{weareth fealty to the lord of the manor ; who, for that 


wards. | 
They ſerve indifferently for vowels in of the ure, 
and for conſonants in reſpect of the pene · appulſe; and ſo much 
the more verg ing either way according to the reſpective occaſions. 
| | Holder. 
The nearer I find myſelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I 4 upon 
thas frw 2 2 ol WM" Sur. 
Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 
to putrefaction. " | . 
9 acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
| "Tis but a part we ſee, and not. the whole. Pope. 
Ve xces. 2. / (from verge.] He that carries the mace be- 

fore the dean. | e IF 1 

IL can tip the verger with half a crown, and- get into the beſt. 
; | Farquhar. 


ſeat. A, 
VerrDicat. adj. [weridicus, Latin] Telling truth. Dic. 
n. /. [from werify.] Confirmation by. 


Verixrica'tion. 
argument or evidence. 
> _ Boyle, 
Ve bong en. =. { [from ver.] One who affures a thing. 
to de true. oP ; 
To. VERIFY. v. „ [werefer, Freach.] To juſtify, againſt 
charge of falſehood; to confirm; to N * 
What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning ſermons, and 
— or neceſſity, in regard of divine 7 muſt . 
quen verified in ſundry other kinds of teaching, if the 
matter be the ſame in all. | Hooker. 
This is. verified by a number of examples, hat whatſoever is 
gained by an abuſive treaty, ought to be rettored. Bacon, 


E R 


verify 


V 
POR, 
So ſhalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt 


4 RPR who ſung thy endleſs reign. Milton. 
| ſpake this oracle, then ver iſied, 
When Jeſus, ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, Ke bobs 
Saw Satan fall. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Though you may miſtake a year ; | 
| 3 yi prognoſticks run too taſt, © 
They mutt be verify'd at laſt. Swift. 


Spain ſhall have three kings ; which is now wonderfully ve- 
| rified; for beſides the king of Portugal, there are now two rivals 


for Spain. Swift. 
Ve'riLy. adv. [from wery.] 1. In truth; certainly. 2. 
With great confidence. U 


(1.) Perily tis better to be lowly born, 
Than to be perk d up in a gliſt' ring grief. Shaleſp. 
(2. ) It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had — 
| ACONs 
By repealing the facramental teſt, we are veriſy perſuaded 
+ the conſtquence will be an entire alteration of religion among 


us. 1 Swift on the Sacramental Teft. 
Vert MILAR. 1 adj, ¶ veriſimilis, Latin.] Probable 5 
Vz RISI'MILOUS. likely. : 


Many erroneous doctrines of Pontificians are, in our days, 
 _ wholly ſupported by ver iſimilous and probable reaſons. White. 


VaRAIstMuI LI TUD E. I n. , [werifemilitudo, Latin.] Pro- 

VĩAIS IAI LIT v. bability ; likelihood ; reſemblance 
of truth. | | 

_ Touching the veriſimility or probable truth of this relation, 


ſeveral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it. | . 

A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch verities, at leaſt 
fuch veriſimilities of fortitude were placed. Brau. 
Vaieriſimilitude and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe ; but true 
© knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a point, it requires an 
acuteneſs to its diſcovery: while veriſimilitude, like the ex- 
panded ſuperficies, is obvious, ſenſible, and affords a large and 
eaſy field for looſe enquiry. Glan ville. 

1 e plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, are exalted 
as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with pro- 
portion to ver iſfmility. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
Though Horace gives permiſſion to painters and poets to dare 
every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things out of 


nature and veriſimi lity. Dryden. 
Ve'xtTABLE. adj. veritable, Fr.] True; agreeable to 
: fa g. q | : 
| — Indeed ! is't true? | 
| Moſt veritable: therefore look to't well. Shakeſp. 
The prefage of the year ſucceeding made from inſects in oak 
apples, 1s I doubt too indiftin&, nor veritable from event. 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ve'rrraBLY. adv. [from veritable] In a true manner. 
Vr AIT. 2. /. (verite, Fr. veritas, Latin.] 1. Truth; 
cConſonance to the reality of things. 2. A true aſſertion; a 
true tener. 3. Moral truth; agreement of the words 
with the thoughts. i 
1. 
rel — eſtabliſhed, let them believe Gad himſelf thus miracu- 
ally working for it. 5 Hooker. 
I faw their weapons drawn; there was a noiſe ; | 
That's verify. —_ x 
The precipitancy of diſputation, and the ſtir and noiſe of 
_ paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt needs be prejudicial to 
verity; its calm inſinuations can no more be heard in ſuch a 
'buſtle, than a whiſtle among a croud of ſailers in 


a ſtorm. 


10 is a propoſition of eternal werity, 
while he is deſpiſed. We may ky: 4 g 


imagine that there may 


. 


be Ling without majeſty, 4 fupreme "without ſorertignty. 


(60 And that age, which my grey bairs make ſcerh mote 
than it 1 4. —. to protect an un- 
deniable verity. | _ > 


Wherefore ſhould man think, but that 1 


If any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the verity of 


S lanville. 
that none can govern 


VER a 
cious goodneſs, to inſtil that celeſtial ver; , ich being 
t ſo received, is nevertheleſs eſfectual to fave Agar form, 

— If there come truth from them, | 1 
Why by the verities on thee made good | 
May they not be my oracles as well. 
Muſt virtue be preſerved by a lie? 
Virtue and truth do ever beſt agree ; 
By this it ſeems to be a verity, 
Since the effects ſo good and virtuous be. Davies, 
Ve'zjvice. . ,. [verfus, French.] Acid liquor expreſſed 


Shakeſp, 


from crab. apples. It is vulgarly pronounced warges. 
Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never love werjuice. 
| 2 2 L*Efirange, 
— The barley-pudding comes in place: 
Then bids fall on: himſelf, for ſaving charges, 
A . flic'd onion eats, and tipples ver juice. Dryden. 
he native verjuice of the crab, deriv d 
Through th' infix d graff, a grateful mixture forms 
Of tart and ſweet. 8 Philips. 
VERMICE'LLI. n. ,. [Italian.] A paſte rolled and broken 
in the form of worms. | | 
With oyfters, „and vermicelli, 
She let him almoſt burſt his belly. 175 Prior. 


Ve RMICULAR. adj. [wermiculus, Latin.] Acting like a 
worm ; continued from one part to another of the fame 
By the vermicular motion of the inteſtines, the groſſer parts 
are derived downwards, while the finer are {queez'd into the nar- 
row orifices of the lacteal veſſels. _ Cheyne, 
To VERMICULATE. v. 4. [wermicule, Fr. ver miculatus, 
Lat.] To inlay; to work in chequer work, or pieces of 
divers colours. | | | Bailey. 
VE rxMIcuULa'TiON. n. g. [from vermiculate.] Continue 
ation of motion from one part to another. : 
My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; my 
guts by the motion of vermiculation. Hale. 
Ve'rMicuLeE. n. . [ vermiculus, ver mis, Latin.] A little 
grub, worm. . | 
I faw the ſhining oak-ball inchneumon ftrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein: and hence are many ver- 
micules ſeen towards the outſide of theſe apples. Derbam. 
VIERMICULO Us. adj. [ver miculoſus, Lat.] Full of grubs; 
reſembling grubs. | 
Ve'rmIroRM. adj. [vermiforme, Fr. vermis and forme, 
Latin.] Having the ſhape of a worm. 
Ve'amiruce. 3. J. [from wermis and fugs, Lat.] Any 
medicine that deſtroys or expels worm. | 
'Ve'rmiL. | n. ſ. [vermeil, wvermillan, Fr.] 1. The 
VæeRMITLVI Ox. cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. 
2. Factitious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur mixed with mer- 
cury. This is the uſual though not primitive ſignification. 
3. Any beautiful red colour. | 1 
(2.) The imperfe& metals are ſubject to ruſt, except mer- 
cury, which is made into ver million by ſolution or calcination. 
The faireſt and moſt principal red is ver million, 1 
Latin minium. It is a poiſon, and found where great ſtore of 
quickſilver is. c | | Peacham. 
83.) How | 


And he 
VE'R 


V E R 
(1.) What 1s your ſtudy ? BY 
— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill uer nun. Shakeſp. 
The head of a wolf, dried and havged up in a dove- 
houſe, will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as weazels and 2g e 
con, 
An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and eat the fruits 
of the earth, like a ver min or a wolf. Taylor. 
A weazle taken in a trap, was charg'd with miſdemeanors, 
and the poor vermin ſtood much upon her innocence. 
L'Efrange. 
Great injuries theſe vermin, mice and rats, do in the field. 
Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
—— He that has ſo little wit i 
To nouriſh ver min, may be bit. Swift. 
(2. ———— The ftars determine ; | 
You are my priſoners, baſe vermin. Hudibras. 
To VERMINAI E. v. n. [from wermin.] To breed ver- 
min. | | 
Vermina'Tion. . f. [from werminate.] Generation of 
vermin. 3 , 
Redi diſcarding anomalous generation, tried experiments re- 
lating to the vermination of ſerpents and fleſh. Derbam. 


Ve'rminous. adj. [from wermin.] Tending to vermin; 
diſpoſed to breed vermin. 

A waiting of childrens fleſh depends upon ſome obſtruction of 
the entrails, or ver miaaqus diſpoſition of the body. Harvey. 

VerMI'yaARous. adj. [ver nis and pario, Latin] Pro- 
ducing worms. — 5 

Hereby they confound the generation of ver miarous animals 

with ov iparous. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vterna'cuLar. adj. [vernaculus, Latin. ] Native; of 
one's own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in conſumptions; the ſame 
likewiſe — inſeparable accidents to moſt other diſeaſes; 
which inſtances do evidently 3 conſumption under the no- 
tion of a bernacular diſeaſe to England. Harvey. 

The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſmitted to us in 
our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chronicles, 
that Edwzrd the third ever reconnoiter'd the enemy, though he 
often diſcovered the poſture of the French, and as often van- 
quiſhed them. | | Addiſon. 

Ve'ax at. adj. [vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the ſpring. 
| — With the year | 

Seaſons return; but not to me returns, 

Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Milton. 

Va“AN AKT. adj. [ver nans, Lat.) Flouriſhing as in the 


ſpring. | 
—— Elſe had the ſpring 
Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with vernant flow'rs, 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Veani'Lity. n. /. [verna, Latin.] Set vile carriage; the 
ſubmiſſive fawning behaviour of a ſlave. | 


VzrsaBi'Lity. I n. . [werſabilis, Lat.] Aptneſs to be 
| Ar aurrtr 648 turn'd or wound any way. Dic. 
Ve'ssat. adj. [A cant word for univerſal.) Total; 
Whole. | 
| — Some for brevity, | | 
Have caſt the ver. ſal world's nativity. Hudibras. 
VE'RSATILE. adj. [werſatilis, Latin] 1. That may be 


turned round. 2. Changeable ; variable. 3. Eaſily appli- 


ed to a new talk. 
( 2.) Th' advent'rous pilot in a ſingle year 

Learn d his ſtate cock - boat dext rouſſy to ſteer; 
Fierſatile, and ſharp- piercing like a ſcrew, 

Made good th? old paſſage, and ftill forc'd a new. Harte. 

(2.) One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a contrary 
in another; as in thoſe verſatile repreſentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of ſcarlet. Glarulle. 


Ve'nSATILENESS.@ =. f. (from werſatile.] The quality of 
VersaTi'iity. { being verſatile. _ 
VERSE. =. ſ. [vers, Fr verſus, Latin.] 1. A line eonſiſt- 


ing of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds, and number of ſylla- 
bles. 2. [verſer, Fr.] A ſeRion ot paragraph of a book. 


VER 1 
3. Poetry; lays; metrical language. 4. A piece of 
1 £0 
5 Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, 
ith feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. Shakeſs. 
1 far the 2 proceed upon the conſtruction of 
r 2 in ing verſes t reed the 
demolition of that earth. TP "AAA 8 hy 
(3) Foe. comme virtue : and tombs. and thrones of 


rh 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 


As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch. Donne, 
envious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt, | 

ore pow'rful verſe thall free thee from the blaſt. Dryden. 
Whilſt ſhe did her various pow'r diſpoſe; 

Virtue was taught in verſe, and Athens* glory roſe. Prior. 

You compoſe 5 

In ſplay · foot werſe, or hobbling proſe, . 

(4.) This verſe, my friend, be thine. Fope. 


To VERSE. v. @. [from the noun.] To tell in verſe; to 
relate poetically. _ | 
In the ſhape of Corin fate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love. Shakeſp. 
To be VE ASE D. v. n. [verſor, Latin.] Lo be ſkilled in; to 
be acquainted with. | 
She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not werſed 
in their names, as not being preſent at the general ſurvey of 
animals, when Adam aſſigned unto — a name concordant 
unto its nature. rown's Vulgar Errours. 
This ver in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. den. 
Ve'rRSEMAN.-n. /. [verſe and n.] A poet; a writer in 
verſe. In ludicrous language. | 
The god of us werſemen, you know, child, the fun. 


| | Prier. 
From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd ? 
Whole groups of pigmies, who are wer ſemen nam'd. 
ST Harte. 
Ve'xSICLE. 2. / er Latin.] A little verſe. 
VERSIFICA' ION. 2. / verification, Fr. from werfify.] 
The art or practice of making verſes. 
Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to arrive at 
your ver /ifcation. h | Dryden. 
Some object to his werſification ; which is in poetry, what 
_ colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the pi 
portions are juſt, though the colours ſhauld happen to be rough, 
the piece may be of ineſtimable value. S Glanalle. 
VeRSIFICA'TOR. ; n. ſ. [werfificatew, Fr. verſificator, 
Ve'nsIFiER. Latin. ] A verſifier; a maker of yerſes 
with or without the ſpirit of poetry. 
Statius, the beſt werfifcator next Virgil, knew not how to 
after him. Dryden. 
In Job and the Pſalms we ſhall find more ſublime ideas, more 
elevated language, than in any of the heathen werſifiers of 
Greece or Rome, | Watts on the Mind. 
To VE RSI X. v. n. [verfifier, Fr. werfificor, Latin.] To 
make verſes. | i” 
You would wonder to hear how ſoon even children will begin 
to very. | Sidney. 
To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 
in true werſif;ing, were even to eat acorns with ſwine, when 


we may freely eat wheat bread among men. Aſcham, 
Pl very in ſpite, and do my beſt, | 

To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. Dryden. 
To Ve'as1ty. v. a. To relate inverſe. 4 
Unintermix'd with fictiaus fantaſies, | 

I'll ver the truth, 2 8 Daniel. 

Ve'a510x. 2. . {werfion, Er. verfio, Latin] 1. Change ; 

transformation. 


2. Change of direction. 3. Tranſlat 
4. The »@of tabſntigg. 3 jon. 


(1.) Springs, the-antients thought to be made bythe ber fo 
of = wo water, | * 2 Hiſt. 
their effects; that is, = id of a. — 


colour, ver ſias of the beams, produceth what kind Fefe. 


VER 


(3.) This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded; 


but muſt confeſs, that I have not been able to make him appear and a dimneſs of light. : | Quincy, 
wholly like himſelf. For where the original is cloſe, no verſion Ihe forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, wertzgos, trem- 
can reach it in the ſame compaſs. | . Dryden. blings. 3 | Arbuthnot, | 
It will. be as eaſy, nay much eaſier, to invent ſome That old wertigo in his head, | 
tence or other againſt the reading, wer ſion, or conſtruction. Will never leave him till he's dead. Swift. 


| Water land. 
Vert. n. ,. (vert, French.] Vert, in the laws of the 
foreſt, ſigniſies every thing that grows, and bears a green 
leaf within the foreſt that may cover and hide a _ 
I find no mention in all the records of Ircland, of 2 park or 
free warren, notwithſtanding the great plenty of vert and veni- 
ſon. | Sir. F. Davies. 
VIRTUAL. adj. [from wertebre, Latin.] Relating 10 
the joints of the ſpine. 
The carotid, wertebral, and ſplenick arteries are not only 
variouſly contorted, but here and there dilated, to moderate the 
motion of the blood. - 8 Ray on the Creation. 
Ve'xTeBRE R. ſ. [ vertebre, Fr. wertebra, Latin] A joint 
of the back. | 
The ſeveral werfebres are ſo elegantly compacted together, 
that they are as ſtrong as if they were but one bone. Kay. 


VE'RTEX. n. ſ. (Latin.] 1. Zenith; the poiut over head. 


2 A top of a hill; the top of any thing. 
(1.) Theſe keep the vertex ; but betwixt the bear 
And ſhining zodmck, where the planets err, 
A thouſand figur'd conſtellations roll. Creech. 


(2.) Mountains eſpecially abound with different ſpecies of 


vegetables; every wertex or eminence affording _ _ 

| | | erham, 
VE'RTICAL. adj. [wertical, Fr. from wertex.] 1. Placed 
in the zenith. 2. Plaged in a direction perpendicular to 


the horizon. 
.) 'Tis raging noon; and vertical the ſun 
Darts on the head dire& his forceful rays. Thomſon. 
(2.) From theſe laws, all the rules of bodies aſcending or de- 
ſcending'in vertical lines may be deduced. | Cheyne, 


VerTica'Lity. n. ſ. [from vertical.] The ſtate of be- 
ing in the zenith. Ny 
Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; making two diſ- 
tinct ſummers in the different points of the verticality. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ve'xTICArl.LY. adv. [from wertical.) In the zenith. 
Although it be not vertical unto any part of Aſia, yet it 
vertically paſſeth over Peru and Braſilia. Beroun. 
VerTici'iLate. adj. [from werticillam, Latin.] Ver- 


ticillate plants are ſuch as have their flowers intermixt | 


with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 


joints of a ſtalk, as penoyroyals, horehound, c. Quincy. 


 Verri'ciry. n . [from wertex.] The power of turn- 
ing: circumvolution ; rotation. K 
Thoſe ftars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a com- 
mon regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity is al- 
ſo common. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
We believe the werticity of the needle, without a certificate 
from the days of old. Glarnuille, 
Whether they be globules, or whether they have a werticiy 
about their own centers, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in 
us, the more particles of light are reflected from a body, the 
whiter does the body appear. Locke. 
VerTi'Ginous. adj. [wertiginoſus, Latin.] 1. Turning 
round ; rotatory. 2. Giddy. 
(.) This gi motion gives day and night ſuceceſ- 
ſively over the earth, and makes it babitable 2 
| _ Bentley. 
(2.) Theſe extinguiſh candles, make the workmen faint — 
vertiginous; and, when very great, fuffocates and kills them. 
Woodward. 
* [Latin.] A giddineſs ; a ſenſe of turning 
mt . 
Fertigo is the appearance of viſible objects that are without 
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avert n. .. ¶ verveine, French ; werbena, Lat.] A 
Ve AVI xs. plant. 
She night - hade ſti os to work him ill, 
Therewith the wervaix, and her dill, | 
That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton. 
Some ſcatt'ring pot-herbs here and there he found, 
Which cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis'd with vervain, were his frugal fare. D, 
Ve'rvain mallow. n. / A plant. It hath the whole ha- 
bit of the mallow or althæa; but differs from it in having 
Its leaves deeply divided. | Miller. 
VII AVE LES. n. / [wervelle, French.] Labels tied to a 
hawk. | Ainſw, 
VERY. adj. ſweray, or wv ai, French; whence wer..y in 
antient Englith. It has its degrees wverier and werieſt.] 
1. True; real. 2. Having any qualities, common'y bad, 
in an eminent degree; complete; perfect; mere. 3 To 
note the things emphatically, or eminently. 4. Same, 
emphatically. = 
(r.) — Why do I pity him, 
That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? Shak, 
In very deed, as the Lord liveth. r Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd. and Lee. 


(2.) Thoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were turned into 
very beaſts. 77 


There, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns ſhagg d with horrid ſhades, 


She may paſs on. | Milton. 

(3.) "Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 

Elpecially againſt his very friend. Sbaleſ. 

Was not my love 5 
The verier wag o th two? Shak. 
— We can contain ourſelves, 

Were he the verzeft antick in the world. Sbal. 

In a ſeeing age, the very knowledge of former times paſſes 
but for ignorance in a better dreſs. | South, 


The pictures of our great grandmothers in Queen Elizabeth's 
2 are cloathed down to the very wrilts, and up to the very 
chin. | 3 

(4. Women are as raſes, whoſe fair flower 
Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour. Shak. 
The cocks beat the partridge, which ſhe laid to heart: but 

finding theſe very cocks cutting one another, ſhe comforted 
herſelf. | L'Efrange. 

So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is the ſpe- 
cial opportunity of any other Chriſtian grace, that very time is 
alſo the ſpecial opportunity of charity. © Spratt. 
Ve'sy. adv. In a great degree; in an eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was fo very famous for this, that his an- 
. reading over the oration wlrch had procured his ba- 

niſhment, aiked them, If they were fo much atfected by the 


bare reading of it, how much more they would have been a- 


larmed, had they heard him.? | Addijons 


That bald challenge was thought very ſtrange. Lc. 


To VE'SICATE. v. a. [veſca, Latin.] To bliſter. 

Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, the exter- 
nal parts be vgſcated, to make more powerful revulſion from 
within. | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
1 faw the cuticular veffcated, and ſhining with a burning 

?  Wiſc nan. 
Vesica'rtion. 2. |. [from weficate.] Bliftering ; 2 — 
of the cuticle. oy 

L applied ſame vinegar prepared with litharge, defending the 
veſication with pledgets.  Miſeman's Surgery. 

Vesi'carory. n. f. [weſicaturium,, technical Latin. A 
bliſtering medicine. * 

Ve'sicLe. n. f. [veficula, Latin.] A ſmall cuticle, filled 
ot inflated, 


motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fear of fall- 
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. 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, but in a veſi- 
cle, or little bladder. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
The lungs are made up of ſuch air yore and veſicles inter - 
woven with blood-veſſels, to purify, ferment, or ſupply the 
ſanguineous maſs with nitro- aerial particles. R 


ay. 
 Vesi'cuLar. adj. [from veſicula, Lat.] Hollow; full of 


{mall interſtices. : | 
A muſcle ie a bundle of weficular threads, or of ſolid fila- 
ments, involved in one common membrane. | Cbeyne. 
VE'SPER. n. ſ. [Latin.] The evening ſtar; the evening. 
Theſe ſigns are black Yeſper's pageants. | Shak. 
Ve'svyeRs. u. /. [without the ſingular, from veſperus, Lat. | 
"The evening ſervice of the Romiſh church. | 
Ve'spenTINE. adj, [weſpertinus, Latin.] Happening or 
coming in the evening; pertaining to the evening. 
VE'SSEL. n. ,. {waſſelle, French; was, Latin.] 1. Any 
thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 2.. The 
containing parts of an animal body. 3. Any vehicle in 
which men or goods are carried on the water. 4. Any ca- 
pacity ; any thing containing. 5. [ln theology] One 
relating to God's houſehold. 
(r.) For Banquo's iſſue have I fill'd my mind; 


Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace, 
Only for them. _ Shak. Macheth, 


Ly 


If you have two weſels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 


other, there ſtill remains one weſſe! empty. . 

(..) Of theſe elements are conſtituted the ſmalleſt fibres; of 
thoſe fibres the veſſels ; of thoſe weſſels the organs of the body. 
Another cauſe of a waſting ulcer in the lungs, is, the diſrup- 

tion of a veſſel, whence the blood iſſues into the cavities and 
interſtices of the lungs, and is thence expectorated by a cough. 


Blackmore. 
(3.) The ſons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the iſles, 
had weſſels to tranſport themſelves. aleigh's Eſſays. 


The Phcenicians firſt invented open weſels, and the Egypti- 
ans ſhips with decks. | | yn. 
The veſſel is repreſented as ſtranded. The figure before it 
ſeems to lift it off the ſhallows. Addiſon on Medals. 

From ſtorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, 

Let thy ftrong hand this little veſſel guide; 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 

Impetuous of this life, let thy command 


Direct my courſe, and bring me ſafe to land. Prior. 
Now ſecure the painted veſſel glides ; | | 

The ſun-beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope. 
(4-) | -T have my fill 

Of knowledge, what this veſſel can contain. Milton. 


(5. ) If the rigid doctrines be found apt to cool all thoſe men's 
love of God, who have not the confidence to believe theinſelves 
Rr 
and pret! ion in ve ifficulties. 

To Væ“ss EL. v. 4. from the noun.] To put into a veſſel; 
to barrel. 

Tanke earth, and weſt it; and in that ſet the ſeed. Bacon. 

Vs'sszTs. n. . A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf- 

wi 7 J [among horſemen.) a wi 
©'$SICNOVW. . /. [2 oriemen. H, or 
ſoft ſwelling on the infide and outſide of a horſe's hoof. 


Dick. 
VEST. . /. [ veſtit, Latin.] An outer garment. 
—— 2 N 3 1 Lof 
A military weft of purple flow _ _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
OY When the 3 habit's dreſt, 5 
Old myſtick emblems grace th' imperial wef. Smith. 


7. VI Sr. v. a. [from the noun.} 1. To dreſs ; to deck; 
to emobe. 2. To dreſy in a long garment. 3. To make 
poſſeſſaur of : to inveſt with: it has with before the thing 


poſſeſſed. 4. To place in poſſeſſon: with in before the 


poſſeſſour. 3 
W The verdant fields with thoſe of heay'n may vie, 
With ether veſted, and a purple ſky. Da. 
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— Light ! Nature's reſplendent robe ; 17 | 
Without whoſe veſting beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom A | Thom ſon. 
2.) Juſt Simeon, and prophetie Anna ſpoke 
Before the altar and the wefted prieſt. . Milton. 


(3-) To ſettle mens conſciences, 'tis neceſſary that they 
know the perion, who by right is vefled with power over them. 


Had I been wefted with the monarch's power, 
Thou muſt have figh'd, unlucky youth! in vain. 
(4-) The militia their commiſſioners wely required to be 
entirely vefted in the parliament. Clar . 
Empire and dominion was veſſed in him, for the good and 
behoof of others. Locke. 
Ve'sTAL. n. .. [weſtalis, Latin.) A virgin conſecrated to 
Vella; a pure virgin. | | 
Women are not | 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong ; but want will perjure | 
The ne'er-touch'd weftal. | | Shak. 
How happy is the blameleſs wefal's lot ? N 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 
Ve'sTAL. adj. [weftalis, Latin. ] Denoting virginity. 
. is but Go dd a * 
And none but fools do wear it. | Shak, 
Ve'sTIBULE. n. J. [veftibulum, Latin.) The porch or 
firſt entrance of a houſe. 5 
Ve'sT1GEe. n. ( veſtigium, Latin.] Footſtep; mark left 
behind in 2 
The truth paſſes ſo ſlightly through men's imaginations 
that they muſt bie great fidelity to track its veftiges. — 
Ve'sTMENT. n. /. [veſtimentum, Latin.] Garment; pait 
of dreſs. | | 
Were it not better that the love which men bear unto God, 
ſhould make the leaſt things that are employed in his ſervice 
amiable, than that their over-ſcrupulous diſlike of ſo mean a 
thing as a vef/ment, ſhould from the very ſervice of God with- 


draw their hearts and affections. Hooker. 
Heaven then would ſeem thy image, and reflect 
Thoſe fable weftments, and that bright aſpect. Waller, 


The ſeulptors eould not give veflments ſuitable to the quality 
of the perſons repreſented. Dryden. 


Ve'srary. n. , [weſtiaire, French; weſtiarium, Latin. ] 


1. A room appendant to the church, in which the ſacer- 

dotal garments, and conſecrated things are repoſited. 2. 

A parochial aſſembly commonly convened in the veſtry. 
(1.) Bold Amycus, from the robh'd vH brings | 


The chalices of heav'n ; and holy things 
Oft precious weight. | Dryden, 
(à2.) They create new ſenators, vefiry elders, without any 
commandment of the word. White. 


The common-council are choſen every year, ſo many 'for 
every pariſh, by the veflry, and common convention of the peo- 


ple of that pariſh. | Clarendo i. 
So with me where paltry conſtables will not ſummon us to 
veſtries. - Blount to Pope. 


Ve'sruRrE. 1. / [wefure, old French ; veflura, Italian. 
1. Garment; robe. 2. Dreſs; habit; external form: 
(r.) Her breaſts half hid, and half were laid to bow; 


Her envious veflure greedy fight repelling. Fairfax. 
What, weep you when 2 but behold | 
Our Ceſar's vefture wounded ? Shak. Julius Ceſar, 
To bear my lady's train, leſt ihe baſe earth 4 
Should from her ugſture chance to ſteal a kiſs. Sbaheſp. 


Here ruddy braſs, and gold refulgent blaz'd; 
There poliſh d chefts.embroider'd weflures grac'd. Pope. 
(.). There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, | 

| r "Hap 83 
2 

, | pices, A , j ith a 

v 2 — and vallies. "oo -1 
TCH. . J. [vicia, Latin.) A plant with a papiliona- 
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Where wetcher, pulſe, and tares have ſtood, 
And ſtalks of lupines grew, | Dryden. 
An ervum is a ſort of vetch, or ſmall pea. Arbuthnot. 
Ve'rcuy. adj. [from wetch.} Made of vetches ; abound- 
ing in vetches ; conſiſting of vetch or peaſe-ſtraw, 
If to my cottage thou wilt reſort, 
Therg may'ſt thou ligge in a vefchy bed, 
Till fairer fortune ſhew forth his head. Spenſer. 
Ve'reran. n. . [veteranus, Latin.] An old ſoldier; a 
man long practiſed in any thing. | 
The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldeſt, 
the beſt experienced, the moſt wary, and the longeſt practiſed 
veterans they had amongſt them. | Hooker. 
If king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans, which had been inured 
to ſervice in the civil wars. : Addiſon. 
Enfigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt line, | 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. Addiſon. 
We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in the 
beau monde. Addiſon. 
Ve'reran. adj. Long practiſed in war; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ſtrong army of land- forces, to the num- 
ber of fifty thouſand veteran ſoldiers. Bacon. 
The Britiſh youth ſhall hail thy wiſe command; 
Thy temper d ardour, and thy veteran (kill. Thomſon, 
VerTeriNaA'rtan. n. . [veterinarius, Lat.] One ſkilled 
ib the diſeaſes of cattle. | 
That a horſe has no gall, is not only ſwallowed by common 
farriers, but alſo received by good veterinarians, and ſome who 
have laudably diſcourſed upon horſes. Brown. 


To VEX. v. a. [vexo, Latin.] 1. To plagne; to torment ;. 
jo haraſs. 2. To diſturb; to difquier. 3. Id trouble 
with fight provocations. OR 

1.) —— Do you think 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex d? | Shak. Henry VIII. 
Do poor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul fiend. wexes. 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
When ſhe preſſed him daily, fo that his ſoul was wexed unto. 
death, he told her all his heart. | Judges, xvi. 16. 
Still may the dog the wand' ring troops conſtrain =» 
Of airy ghoſts, and veæ the guilty train. Dryd. 
You are the cauſe of all my care : | 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; 
Ten thouſand torments ve my heart;. 
1 love, and I deſpair.. Prior. 
(2.) Alack, tis he; why, he was met even now, | 
As mad as the vext ſea; finging aloud. Shakeſp. 
Rang'd on the banks beneath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and the ve d ocean roars. Pope. 
Ta VIX. v. n. To fret; to be on tenters; to be uneaſy. 
A - Ulyfles gave good care, and fed 
And drunke his wine, and wext, and raviſhed 
His food for mere vexation. Chapman. 

VEIATION. m /. [from vex.] I. The act of troubling. 
2. The ſtate of being troubled ;. uneaſineſs; ſorrow. 3. 
The cauſe of trouble or uneafineſs. 4 An a& of haral- 

by law. 5. A flight teazing trouble. 
ing (150 -—— © that huſband, : 
My ſupreme crown of grief, and thoſe repeated vexations of 
it! E SWaleſp. Cymbeline. 


(z.) Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, . 
That ſundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shak. 
Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heightening. our pleaſures, 
afford us nothing but vexaticn and pain. | Temple. 


3.) Vour children were wexationto your youth; 5 
BY mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Shakeſp. 
(A.) Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have ſome reaſon 


to complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it an 
unjult uej,j, t. 


Bacon. 


VII TIous. adj. [from wexation.] 1. AfﬀiQtive ; trou- 


bleſome; cauſing trouble. 2. Full of trouble; full of 
uneaſineſs. 3. Teazing; lightly: troubleſome. 


V 1 A 
. _ (r.) Conſider him maintaining his uſurped title by eonti- 
nual vexatious wars againſt the kings of Judah. South, 


Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin d; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſu'd my ways; 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding maze. 
| Prior. 
(2.) He leads a wexatious life, who in his nobleſt actions is 
ſo gored with ſcruples, that he dares not make a ſtep without 
the authority of another. Digby, 


at © 


Vexa'TIOusSLy. adv. [from wexatious.] Troubleſomely; 


uneaſily. 


Vexa'Tiousness. n. from wexatious.] Troubleſome· 


neſs ; uneaſineſs. 
Ve'xer. n. [from ver] He wha vexes, 


| VierrLy. adv. [from ugly,) Filthily ; with deformity ;. 


in ſuch a manner as to 1aile diſhke. 


U'eLinegss, n. /. [from ug. 1. Deformity ; contrariety 
to beauty. 2. Turpitude ; loathſomeneſs ; moral depra- 
vity. | | 

g (1.) All that elſe ſeem'd fair and freſh in fight, 
Was turned now to dreadful ug,. 

She takes her topicks from the advantages of old age and 
uglineſs. Dryden. 


| (2.) Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous and 


offenſive to any one, who does not, for the ſake of the fin it- 


ſelf pardon the vzlineſs of its circumſtances. South. 


U'GLY. ad}. [This word was antiently written ougly;; 
whence Mr. Dier ingeniouſly deduces it from ouphlike ; 


that is, like an oufh, elf, or goblin. In Saxon oxa is 
terrour ; and in Gothick 02an is to fear.] Deformed ; 


offenſive to the ſight ; contrary to beautiful; hateful, 
| If Caſſio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 


That makes me wg ty. Shak. . 


O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 

So full of wgly ſights, of ghaſtly dreams. Shakeſp.. 
Was this the cottage, aud the ſafe abode 

Thou toldſt me of? What grim aſpects are theſe, 

Theſe ugly-headed monſters ? 


VIAL. mn. , [N.] A ſmall bottle. 
| You Gods ! look down 
And from your ſacred vials pour your grace 


Upon my daughter's head. Shakeſp. 
Take thou this via, being then in bed, 
And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off. Shale ſp. 


Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre belong- 
ing to ſome of the antient Romans incloſed in a glaſs wia!. 

| Villius. 

Il placed a thin vial, well iopped up, within the ſmoke of the 

vapour, but nothing followed. 


Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent, when ſeparate, 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the ſame 
To VIAL. v. a. To incloſe in a vial. | 
This ſhe with precious vᷣial d liquors heals; 
For which the ſhepherds at the feſtivals | | | 
Carol her ob loud in ruſtick lays. Milton, 


VIAN D. n. / [wiande, French; vivranda, Ital.] Food ;. 


meat dreffed, 
The belly only like a gulf remain'd, 

T* th' midſt of the body idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand. Shak. 
No matter, fince- — | 
They've left their wands behind, for we have ſtomachs. 
Wilt pleaſe you taſte of what is here? Shak. 

Theſe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict | 
Defends the touching of theſe viands pure; 
Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil. 


| health, and in no neceſſity of uſing ſuch viandt, had better to 
abſtain, Ray. 


Senſer. 


Milton. 


Adiliſon. | 
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From ſome ſorts of food leſs pleaſant io the taſte, perſons in 
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— "The tables in fair order ſpread ; 
Hands of various kinds allure the taſte. 


Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour; rich repaſt ! 


Pope. 
VIATICUM. . ,. [Latin.] 


1. Proviſion for a journey. 2. 


The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing ſoul for its de- 


parture. 


To VISA Tr. v. a vibro, Latin] 1. To brandiſh; to 


move to and fro with quick motion. 2. To make to qui- 


r. 5 
(2.) Breath vocalized, that is vihrated or undulated, may 

differently affect the lips, and impreſs a ſwift tremulous motion, 

which breath paſſing ſmooth doth not. | Holder. 


Jo VISOAAT E. v. n. 1, To play up and down, or to and 
fro. 2. To quiver. 3 
̃ .) The air, compreſſed by the fall and weight of the quick - 
ſilver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vibrate a 
little up and down. Beyle. 
Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain de- 
gree, emit light, and ſhine ? And is not this emiſſion perform- 


ed by the vibrating motions of their parts? | Newton, 
(2.) The whiſper that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his ſovereign's ear. Pope. 


Visra'Tion. 2. /. [trom wibro, Latin] The aQ of mov- 
ing. or ſtate of _ moved with quick reciprocations, 
or returns; the act of quivering. 

It ſparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the 
piety, the heats of devotion, and the ſallies and vibrations of 
an harmleſs activity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of the 
eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina? Which vibrations 
being propagated along the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into 


the brain, cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. | Newton. 
Mild vibrations tooth the parted ſoul, | 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. Thomſon. 


VYVCAR. n. . [wicarius, Latin.] The incumbent of an 
appropriated or impropriated benefice. 2. One who per- 
forms the functions of another; 2 ſubſtitute. | 

" > Procure the vicar 
To ſay for me at church, 'twixt twelve and one, 
To give our hearis united ceremony. 
Yours is the prize; 
The wicar my defeat, and all the village ſee. Dryden. 
A. landed youth, whom his mother would never ſuffer to 
look into a book for fear of ſpoiling his eyes, upon hearing the 
clergy decried, what a contempt muſt he entertain, not only 
for his wicar at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
| (2) An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate and m- 
terdict his ſuffragans, but his wicar-general may do the 2 
: | | Ay i E. 
Vic ARKAGE. . [from wicar.] The benefice of a vicar. 
This gentleman lived in his wicarage to a old age, and 
having never deſerted his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift, 
Vicious. adj [wicarius, Latin. ] Deputed ; delegat- 
ed; acting in the place of another. 
The ſoul in the body is but a ſubordinate efficient, and vi- 
carious and inſtrumental in the hands of the Almighty, being 
but his ſubſtitute in this regiment of the body. Hale 
What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel a 

the vicariaus power of God in his foul? | 

Vrcarsnry. n. ,. [from wiiar.] The office of a vicar. 


VICE. n. /. [witium, Latin.] 1. The courſe of action op 
poſite to virtue; depravity of manners; inordinate like 
2. A fault ; an offence. It is generally uſed for an habi- 
tual fault, not for a ſingle enormity. 3. The fool, or pun- 
chinello of old ſhows. 4. [Vi tch.] A kind of 


fall iron preſs with ſcrews, uſed by workmen. 5. Viczcr'rent. 


Gripe ; graſp. 6. [ Vice. Latin.] It is uſed in compoii- 

tion for one, qui wicem gerit, who performs, in his ſtead, 

the office of a ſuperiour, or who has the ſecond rank in 

command : as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 
(1.) —— No ſpirit more groſs to love 


Fice for itſelf. Milton, 


fervours of 


Shak. 


Orris. I 


V 1c 
The foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of pro- 
bability ; as the foundation of wice in wrong — 


(2.) No vice, fo ſimple, but aſſumes 


Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shak. 
Yet my poor country 

Shall have more wices than it had before ; 

More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed. Shakeſp. 


Where the exceſs and defect do make wices, or ſuch things 
as ought not to be, there the mediocrity muſt denote ſome- 
thing that ought to be, and conſequently mult be a virtue. 

Wilkins. 
Ungovern'd appetite a brutiſh ice. 5 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo ſharply againſt the wices 
of the clergy in his age. | Dryden. 

Proud views and vain deſires in our worldly employmenis, 
are as truly vices and corruptions, as hypocriſy in prayer, or 
vanity in alms. 

(3-) - Ill be with you again 

In a trice, like to the old vice, 

* Vour need to 1 | . . . 
| 10 with da of lath, in his rag is wrath, ' 

Cries, —— to the 8 Shak. 

His face made of braſs, like a vice in a game. Tufſer. 

(4.) He found that marbles taught him percuſſion ; buttle- 
ſcrews, the vice; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. 

; | Arbuthnot and Po; e. 

(5.) If I but fiſt him once; if he come but within my vice. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
[from the noun.] To draw by a kind of 


To Vice. v. a. 
violence. 
— With all confidence he ſwears, 

As he had ſeen't or been an inftrument _. 

To vice you to't; that you have touch'd his queen 

Forbiddenly. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
VICEA'DMIRAL. . ,. [vice and admiral.] 1. The fe- 

cond commander of a fleet. 2. A naval officer of the 
ſecond rank. | 

(1.) The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral : the rearad - 
mira] was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The wiceadmiral 
in the middle of the fleet with a great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck 
fail directly. les. 
Viceta'DMIRALTY. . /. [from wiceadmiral.] The office 


_ of a viceadmiral. 


| The wiceadmiralty is exerciſed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 
ViIcEA“ SEN. n. /. [vice and agent.] One who acts in 
the place of another. | 


A vaſſal Satan bath made his vicragent, to croſs whatever 


the faithful ought to do. Hooker, 
V1i'czp. adj. [from vice] Vitious; corrupt. Not uſed. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high- vic ꝗ city hang his poiſon 
In the fick ar. ? | Shak, 


VICEGE'RENT. 2. f. [vicem geren, Latin.} A lieute- 


nant ; one who is intruſted with the power of the ſupeti- 
dur, by whom he is deputed. Go | | | 
All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in theſe ; 
remember thou art a man ; remember thou art God's wicege- 
-_ : hs a Bacon. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God; in unſhaken 


duty to his wicegrent; in hearty obedience to his church. 


7 S: ; alt. 
Great father of the gods, when for our crimes * 
Thou ſend ſt ſome heavy judgment on the times 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 
The type and true wicegerent of thy rage, 
puniſh. Den. 
[vicegerens, Latin.] Having a dele- 


| gated power; br > by fubſtitution. 
of Whom ſend 1 bs fades thine ? Whom but thee, 

_ Vicegerent fon! To thee I have transferr d 
All judgment, whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell. 


Milton. 


Vicece'zency. . /. [from vicegerent.] The office of a 


vicegerent ; licutenancy ; deputed power. 


SIC 


The authority of · conſcience ſtands founded its vicege- 
under God Sake ortets 


Vicecna'nceLLor. 3. / [vicecancellarius, Latin.] The 


ſecond magiſtrate of the univerſities. 
Viicexary. adj. ¶vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to _ 
aey. 
VIICEROY. n. . [wicerei, French.] He who governs in 
place of the king with regal authority. 
Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd, 
Detract fo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole? Shak. 
Mendoza, vicerey of Peru, was wont to ſay, that the go- 
vernment of Peru was the beſt place the king of Spain gave, 


ſave that it was ſomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 
We are ſo far from having a king, that even the wiceroy is 
generally abſent four fifths of his tim. Soft. 
Vi'cerxoyaLTy. u. . [from wiceroy.] Dignity of a vice- 
TOY. | 
Theſe parts furniſh out wiceroyalties for the grandees ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Addiſon. 


Vi'cety. n. / [Of this word I know not well the mean- 
ing or original: a nice thing is now called in vulgar lan- 
guage, point vice, from the French point deviſe, or point 
9 dice; whence the barbarous word wice!y may be de- 
rived.] Nicety ; exactneſs. A word not uſed. 
ere is to the fruit of Pem, | 
Grafted upon Stub his tem; 
With the peakiſh nicety, | 
And old Sherewood's wicety. | B. Johnſon. 
Vicinity. n. . [vicinus, Latin.] 1. Nearneſs ; hate 
of being near. 2. Neighbourbood. 5 
(r.) The poſition of things is ſuch, that there is a vicinity 
between agents and patients, that the one inceſſantly invades the 


other. | Hale. 
The abundance and vicinity of country ſeats. Swift. 
(2.) He ſhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 

and fix them in their old vicinity. Roger's. 
Gravity alone muſt have carried them downwards to the vi- 

einity of the ſun. Bentley. 


VIC IN AGE. . ſ. [vicinia, Latin.] Neighbourhood; 
places adjoining. | | ; 

VIcI NAL. w 4 [vicinus, Latin.] Near; neighbour- 

VIc INR. 3 ing. CENT . 

Opening other vicine paſſages might obliterate any track; as 

the making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the print 


of another near it, | Glanville. 


Vicious. adj. {from vice. See Virious. Devoted to 
vice ; not addicted to virtue. | [Pe 
| —— - He heard this heavy curſe, : 
. Servants of ſervants on his vicious race. | Milton. 
Vier'ssr1Tups. . . [wiciſitudo, Latin.] 1. Regular 
change; return of the fame things in the ſame ſucceſſion. 
2. Revolution; 2 5 8 
= 1 | 3 42 PONY 
Grateful duici ſitude, like day ht, SEAT ilton. 
The rays of light are alternately diſpoſed to be reflected or 
refracted for many vici ſitudes. 5 
This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the reſult of the 
viciſitude of ſeaſons, and is as conſtant as is the cauſe of that 
viciſitude, the fun's declination. a N Woodward. 
(2.) During the courſe of the war, did the wicyſitudes of 
good and bad fortune affect us with humility or thankfulneſs. 


Verſe ſ\neetens toil, however rude the ſound, | 

All at her work the village maiden ſings; | 
Nor as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the ſad wiciſitude of things. ; 
ViconTtitts. In law wicontiel rents are certain farms 


for which the ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes 


what profit he can of them. Yicontiel writs are ſuch wiits 
as are-triable in the county court, before the ſheriff. 


7 N © 


Newton. 


| Giffard. 


3” Sw 

Viicrin. . ,. [viftima, Latin.] 1. A facrifice; ſome- 

thing ſain for a ſacrifice, 2. Something deſtroyed. 
1.) All that were authors of fo black a deed, | 
Ay fic'd — victims to —— ; NR 
nd on t D tne ru wine. 7 . 

Clitumnus' — | cp 19% wy Ye war, K 
The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. Addiſon, 
(2.) Behold where age s wretched victim lies; 

See his head trembling, and his half-clos'd eyes. Prior. 
VICTOR. x. /. [wifer, Latin.] 1. Conqueror; van- 
quiſher ; he that gains the advantage in any conteſt. Vic- 
tor is ſeldom uſed with a genitive; we ſay the conqueror of 
kingdoms, not the wider of kingdoms ; and never but with 
regard to ſome ſingle action or perſon : as we never fay, 
Cæſar was in general @ great victor, but that he was wifor 
at Pharſalia. We rarely ſay Alexander was wictor of Da- 
rius, though we fay he was widor at Arbela ; but we ne- 


ver ſay he was victor of Perfia. 2. Pope has uſed this 
word ina manner perhaps unauthoriſed. 
(1.) This ſtrange race more ſtrange conceits did yield; 
Who wider ſeem'd, was to his ruin brought; | 
Who ſeem'd o'erthrown, was miſtreſs of the field. Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be viclors, breaſt to breaſt, | 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shak. 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar. Sat. 
Say where and when | 5 
Their fight; what ſtroke ſhall bruiſe the victor's heel. 
Milton. 


Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas'd fo well our victors ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us theſe arts deriv'd. Milton, 

Their hearts at laſt tne vanquiſh'd re-aſſume, 
And now the victors fall. 

In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly; 

They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. Waller. 
: Fortune's unjuſt ; ſhe ruins oft the brave, 


And him who ſhould be vifor, makes the ſlave, Dryden. 
Loſe not a thought on me, I'm out of danger; 

Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand. Addiſon. 
(2.) There victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. Pope. 


Victo'rious. adj. [widorieux, French.] 1. Conquer- 
ing; having obtained conqueſt ; ſuperiour in conteſt. 2. 
Producing conqueſt. 3. Betokening conqueſt. 4 

(1.) Victory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquiſh'd, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Hayward, 
The fun return'd victorious with his ſaints. Milton, 
That happy ſun, ſaid he, will riſe again, 
Who twice wiftorious did our navy fee : 
And I alone muſt view him riſe in vain, 
Without one ray of all his ſtar for me. Dryden, 
(2.) Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 


And curs'd for ever this wifurious day. Pope. 


(3.) Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. Shak, 
Vriero'xrousLy. adv. [from wiforious.] With con- 
queſt ; ſucceſsfully ; trium Donny: | 5 
That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
ſuccours, victoriousſſy through all difficulties. Hammond. 


Vicrto'xiousness. #. /. [from vidorious.] The ſtate or 


quality of being victorious. 


Atterbury, V1 <TORY. u. . [widoria, Latin.] Conqueſt ; ſucceſs in 


conteſt ; triumph. 
* At his nurſe's tears 
He whin' d and roar'd away your victory, 


That pages bluſh'd at him. | $1ak, 
Then 2 heav'n of heav'ns he ſhall aſcend | 
With victory. triumphing o'er his foes. Milton. 


Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and many — 
are exerciſed in one a& of obedience. It is an act of humi- 


lity, of mortification and ſelf-denial, of charity to Gad, of 


_ care of the 2 of order and charity to ourſelves, It is 
F 0 wo 


Denham, | 


V-1 E 


a great inſtance of a victory over the moſt refractory paſſions = 

ay . 

Vi'ctztss. n. /. [from wifor.] A female that conquers. 
Nat uſed. 


I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed 

And ſhe ſhall be fole wifreſs ; Cæſar's Cæſar. 

Viictual. } n. ſ. [wifuailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] 

Vi'ctvuaLs. : Provition of food; ſtores for the ſupport 

of life ; meat ; ſuſtenance. Chapman has written it as it 
is colloquially pronounced. 

He landed in theſe iflands, to furniſh himſelf with vifuals 

and freſh water. Abbat's Deſcript. of the World. 

You had muſty viduals, and he hath holp to eat it : he hath 


Shak. 


an excellent ſtomach. | Shakeſp. 
A huge great flagon full I bore, 
And in a good large knapſacke, victles ore. Chapman. 


He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of vic- 
tual. | Knolles. 
They, unprovided of tackling and victual, are forced to 
ſea by a ftorm. EK. Charles. 
To Vi\cTvar. v. a. [frem the noun.] To ſtore with p 
viſion for food. | 
Talbot, farewell; | 
I muſt go victua Orleans forthwith. Ek Shak. 
VictrualLer. n. , [from vifuals.] 1. One who pro- 
vides victuals. 2. One who keeps a houſe of entertain- 
ment. | 4 
(J.) They planted their artillery againſt the haven, to im- 
peach ſupply of victuals; yet the Engliſh victuallers furceatel 
not to bring all things neceſſary. _ Hayward. 
Their conqueſt half is to the vidtualler du. Ling. 
VIDE'LICET. adv. [Latin] To wit; that is. This word 
is generally wiitten vis. : 
Viou'iry. u. ſ. [from viduus, Latin.] Widowhood. 
7 VIE. v. a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncer- 
tain.] 1. To ſhow, or practice in competition. 2. In 


this paſſage the meaning ſeems to be, to add; to accumu- 


late. 
that are too 


gh. | L*Eftrange. 
You wie happineſs in a thouſand eaſy and ſweet diverſions. - 


: Evelyn. 
. .) She hung about my neck, and kiſs and kiſs 
She wied ſo faſt, | 1 | 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shak, 
To Vie. v. n, To conteſt; to contend ; to firive for ſu- 
In a trading nation, the younger ſons may be placed in ſuch 
a way of life, as may enable them to vie with the beſt of their 


family. | : ' Addiſon, 
T he wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, 2 
May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vie. Addiſon, 


ow voices over voices riſe; 26 


(1.) They vie power and expence with thoſe 
high 


While each to be the loudeſt wes. | | 

To VIEW. v. a. [weu, Fr. from weorr, or worr.] x. To 

_ ſurvey ; to look on by way of examination, 2. To ſee ; 
to perceive by the eye. 3 

Joſe. vii. 2. 


(1.) Go, and view the country. 
Th' almighty father bent down his eye, 

His own, works and their works at once to view. Milton. 

View not this ſpire, by meaſures giv'n, 


To huildings rais'd by common hands. Prior, 
Whene er we view ſore well proportion d dome; 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize; | * 
All comes united to th 1 Pope. 
(2.) They here with eyes a 


. View'd firſt their lamentable lot. 
No more I hear, no more I view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 
VIEW. „. f. {from the verb.] 
power of beholding. 
4. AQ of ſeeing. 


Milton. 


© Pope. 
1. Proſpect. 2. Sight; 
Intellectual x t mental ken. 
5. Sight ; eye. 6. Survey; exami- 


V 


VIS II. / [vigilia, Eativ.] 1. Watch 3. de votions 


wiſe conſiderations than a wile man? 


„WER. n. . [from view.] One who views. 
VizwLess. adj. [from wiew:] Unſeen. ; not diſcernible 


V 1G. 


may be taken in by the eye; reach of kt. 9. Appear- 
bo» ſhow. 10. Diſplay ; —— to the 48 or 
mind. 11. Proſpect of intereſt. 12, Intention; de- 


(1.) —— You ſhall tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of view ; yea, haply, near ” 
The reſidence of Poſthumus. Shak. CymbeZ. 
Vaſt and indefinite wiews, which drown all apprehenſions 
of the uttermoſt objects, are condemned by good authors. 


Watton. ; 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in view. Dryd. 
Cut wide vrewws through mountains to the plai 
You'll wiſh your hill, or ſhelter'd hill again. Pope. 


(2.) I go, to take for ever from your v1ew, 
Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Dryd. 
Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give us a clear view into 

the ſtate of human liberty. Locle. 
Inſtrut me other joys to prize, | 
With other beauties charm my paztial eyes; 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 

(J.) Some ſafer reſolution I've in view; 

(4.) — Th' unexpected found 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound. ; 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear = 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm ; but ſtraight his view | 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denham. 
(5.) Objects near our view are thought greater than thoſe 

of a larger ſize, that are more remote. Lockes 

(6.) - Time never will renew, . 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a vie. Dryd. 
(7-) If the mind has made this inference by finding out the 

intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection ot 
them, it has proceeded rationally. Locke. 

(8.) The fame through all the neighb'ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. 5 
| 95 In that accompliſh'd mind, 
Helpt by the night, new graces find; | 
Which, by the ſplendour of ber view, | 
Dazzl'd before we never knew. Faller. 
(10. ) To give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, 

would any one be a changeling, becaule he is leſs determined by 
Locke.. 

(21. ) No man ſets himſelf” about any thing, but upon ſome 
wy 3 „ ſerves him for a reaſon. Locke. 
12.) He ſojourns in a foreign country, 

fees to the ſtate of things at home 3 with that view be makes 
all his reflections. | | | Atterbury.. 
With a view to commerce, in returning from his expedition 
again the Parthians, he paſſed through Egypt. Arbuthnot« 
Fiſher, the jeſvit, in the year 1626, ſeconded the cardinal in 
the ſame plea, and upon the ſame wiews.. ____ Waterland. 


Popes 
Milian. 


7 the fight. 
To be impriſon'd in the views winds, 
| Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood 
There always, but drawn up · to heav'n. fometimes 
Fiewleſs, | | Milton's Pur. Loft... 


Swift through the valves the viſionary fair | 
Repaſs'd, and viewlefs min d with common ar. Pope. 
ight- bounding from the earth, at once they riſe 
Their feet half wrewleſs quiver im the ſkies. Pope. 
VicesIma'TION. #. . [wige/imus, Lat.] The act of put- 
ting to death every twentieth man. \, Dailey. 


formed. in the cuſtomary hours of reſt. 2. A faſt kept 
before a holiday.' 3: Service ufed on the night 'before a. 


nation by the eye. 7. Intellectual furvey, 8, Space that holiday, 4. Watch ; forbearance of flecy. 


VIG 
(r.) N their odes and vigil tun d. Mil. 
Shrines ! their wigils pale-eyed virgins keep, 


And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. Pope. 


| (2+) that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will y on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, | 
And fay to-morrow is St. Criſpian. Shak. 
And that, which on the Baptiſt's vrg ii ſends 
To nymphs and ſwains the viſion of their friends. Harte. 
(3.) No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, which pla- 
eed before the church door, the wigils are to be celebrated that 
night before them. Stilling fleet. 
The rivals call my muſe another way, 
To ſing their vigr/s for th* enſuing day. | Dryd. 
(A.) Though Venus and her fon ſhould ſpare | 
Her rebel heart, — teach = care; 
Yet Hymen may pertorce her vigili keep, 
And — joy ſuſpend her — | Waller. 
ORE Hon out a fine face like the vigili of the card - ta- 


ble, and thoſe cutting paſſions which attend them. Addi ſon. 
Vr'GlLANCE. } n. . [wvigilance, French; wigilantia, 
VISILAANcv. Latin.] 1. Forbearance of ſſeep. 2. 


Watchfulneſs ; circumſpection; inceſſant care. 3. Guard ; 

watch. 

(.) Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably to 

| bn ... for his country ſhould have I is = 
| | roome. 

(.) Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's wigilance, 

Your deeds of war, and all our counſel die ? Shak. 
In this their military care, there were few remarkable occaſions 
under the duke, ſaving his continual wigilancy, and voluntary 
T dread; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in miſt 


Of midnight vapour, 1 — obſcure. Milton. 


Me are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures; and uſe for our 
behaof the ſtrength of the ox, the ſagacity and wigr/ancy of the 
"M (3.) N co poſt is free, no place, £ 
That guard and moſt unuſual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking. Shak. K. Lear. 
5 In at this gate none paſs 
The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come | 
Well known from heav'n. Milton. 


VI'GILANT, adj. [ vigilans, Latin.] Woatchful ; circum- 
ſpect; diligent ; attentive. 8 TE . 
They have man ers, but every of them very „ AS1 

| were darts wn. cg, with a kind of ſudden quickneſs ; 
leſt that wigi/ant and erect attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very neceſſary, ſhould. be waſted or dulled through continu- 


Hooker. 
Take your places, and be vigilant : 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, - 
Let us have knowledge. | _ | Shakeſp. 
The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, had notice 
of the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, that he procured the king to 
Tend a meſſage to the maſter of the rolls. Clarend. 
VI SILAN TTV. adv. [from vigilant.] Watchfully ; at- 
tentively ; 2 OO 
Thus in peace, ei the kings ſo w1g:lantly obſerved eve- 
ry motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the alarm. 


Vi'conxous. adj. [from vigor, Latin.] Forcible; not 
weakened ; full of ſtrength and life. | 
Foam' d for his valour young; 

At ſea ſucceſsful, wigorous and ſtrong ! Waller. 
Their appetite is not dull'd by being gratified, but returns 

al . f | | 

| "Though the innings of  confederacies have been alwa 
' vigorous and ſucceſsful, their progreſs has been generally feeble, 
and even unfortunate; ö Davenant. 


VricorovsLy. adv. [from vVigour.] Wich force; farci. 


bly ; without weakneſs. 
Tube prince had two giant ſhips; 


„and the ſtrong 


rd. 


and vigorous. Atterbury. 


| VI L 
Wich his one ſo vigorouſly he preſs'd, 
133 IN vigh cou not riſe again. Dryd. 
urns bright and vigorouſly, it is no matter 
—_— it was at kindled. © < | Sor, 
at prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo wigorouſly, is 
principal in the war, - of ney arr So 


Vi'corRousSNEsSS. u. 1 [from wigour.] Force; irength. 


He hath given excellent ſufferance and wigorouſneſ 
ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange courage, heroical fortitude, 
invincible refolntion, and glorious patience. Taylor. 


VI'GOUR. x. / [wvigor, Latin.] 1. Force; ſtrength. 2. 
Mental force; intellectual ability. 3. Energy; effica- 
* (r.) Shame to be overcome, 

Wou'd utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. Milton, 
Pernicious fire wither'd all their ſtrength, 

And of their wonted wigour left them drain d. Milton, 

| The mind and ſpirit remains 

Invincible, and vigour ſoon returns. Milton, 
No deep within her gulf can hold 

Immortal wigour. | | Milton, 

3 — this = was never vain: | | 
itne ps of ſlaughter. Dryden. 
(3. In the fruitful earth | 

His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. Milton, 
How does Carteſius all his finews ſtrain, 

The earth's attractive vigour to explain? Blackmore, 

VILE. adj. ſwil, Fr. wilis, Latin.] 1. Baſe; mean; 


worthleſs ; ſordid ; deſpicable. 2. Morally impure 3 
wicked. | | 
(1.) Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we moſt en- 
deavour to pleaſe God, were in his fight ſo vile and deſpicable 
as men's difainful ſpeech would make it. : 
I difdaining fcorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be fo wile efteem'd. 
He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile, 
This = ſhall gentle his condition. | Shak. 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that hating viler things, 


Shakeſ. 


Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious ſprings. Drayton, 
The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. Abbot. 
That finful creature man elected is, | | 
And in our place the heavens poſſeſs he muſt ; 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duſt. Fairfax. 


A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter of fact; a thing 
without example not only in man, but the vileſt of weeds. 


| 5 Bentley. 
( (2.) Reſtor'd by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance. Milton, 
V1'LeD. adj. [from vile, whence revile.] Abuſive ; ſcur- 
rilous; defamatory. | 
He granted life to all except to one, who had uſed wil4 


ſpeeches againſt king Edward. Hayward. 

VI LS LI. adv. [from wile.] Baſely ; meanly ; thame- 
Rs. 

| The Valſcians wilely yielded the town. Shak, 


3 How can I 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, 


A bloody corſe, about the walls 
Vrreness. n. ſ. [from wile.] 
deſpicableneſs. 2. Moral or intelleCtual baſeneſs. 
(r.) His wi/eneſ+ us ſhall never awe; 

But here our ſports ſhall be : 

Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, | 

Moſt innocent and free. tion Draytn. 

Reflect on the eſſential wilene/s of matter, and its impotence 
to conſerve its own being. Boho Creech. 
+ Conſidering the wileneſs of the clay, I wondered that no tri- 
bune of that age durſt ever venture to aſk the potter, what doſt 


thou make? . 
() — Then, vileneſt of mankind ! * 
D 2 


Depriv'd of funeral rites, and vilely | dragg'd, 1 
roy. . Philips, 


1. Baſeneſs; meanneſs; 
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Could one, alas ! repeat me good or great, 

Waſh my pale body, or bewail my fate? . 
VILIr I ER. . f. [from wilify.] One that vilifies, 
To VILIr v. v. a. [from vile.] 1. To debaſe; to de- 

grade ; to make vile. 2. To deſame; to make contempt- 
ible | EPL 


Prior. 


(.) —— Their Maker's image 
Forſook them, when themſelves they viliſ d 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took 


His image whom they ſerv “. Milton. 
(2. Tomalin could not abide, 
To hear his fovereign wilify'd. Drayton. 


The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may expect, who would 
put in practice all methods to viliſy his perſon. Adiliſon. 
Many paſſions diſpoſe us to depreſs and wilify the merit of 
one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. Addiſon. 
Vil. n. / ville, Fr. villa, Latin.) A village; a ſmall 
collection of houſes. Little in uſe. 
This book gives an account of the manurable lands in every 
manor, town, or vill. Hale. 
VILLA. n. ſ. [ villa, Lat.] A country feat. | 
The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 
aces within the very borders of the ſea. Addijon. 
| At ſix hours diſtance from Bizantium's walls, 
Where Boſphorus into the Euxine falls, | 
In a gay diſtrict, call'd th Elyſian vale, 


A furniſh'd vi / la ſtands, 1 for ſale. Harte. 
All vaſt poſſeſſions; juſt the ſame the caſe, 
Whether you call them villa, park, or chace. Pope. 


VILLAGE. =. /. village, Fr.] A ſmall collection of hou- - 


" ſes in the country, leſs than a town. 
Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, 
Dr pelting villages, ſheep coats, and mills, 


Inforce their charity. Shakeſp. 
— The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn. Shakeſp. 
You have many enemies, that know not | . 
Why they are ſo ; but, like the village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. | | Shakeſp. 


The country villages were burnt down to the ground. 

| Knolles. 

Thoſe willage-words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 

Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own ſabre gave, | 
In the vile habit of a village ſlave. 


Vr'tLLaGer. n. /. [from willage.] 
village. 

rutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 


N. 
An inhabitant of the 


Under ſuch hard conditions. 
| When once her eye | 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhail appear ſome harmleſs villag er, : 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. _ Milton. 


I there are conveniencies of life, which common uſe reaches 
not, it is not reaſon to reject them, becauſe every villager doth 
 . matknow them.  _. :  Lecke, 

ViiitLacery rn. f [from village.] Diſtrict of villages. 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villagery? 
VILLAIN, ». / {wilain, Fr. villanus, low Lat.] 1. One 
who held by a baſe tenure. 2. A wicked wretch. 
(1.) The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of flaves ang, villains, did render a greater revenue, 
than if they had been made the king's free ſubjects Davies. 
(2.) We were prevented by a; dozen armed knights, or ra- 
ther viikains, who, uſing this time of their extreme feebleneſs, 
all together ſet upon them. | idney. 
O willain ! willain ! his very opinion in the letter. 
| Horred villain ! unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh wi/lazm. Shak. 
What in the. world, | | 
That names me traitor, w#llain-like he lies. Shak, 
He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain, upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious 2 


Shak. 


Shak, 


LED 


Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix; 
Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks, Tope. 
ViLLaxaGs. n. /. [from wilkein.] 1. The ſlate of a 
villain ; baſe ſervitude. 2. Baſegefs ; infawy, 


(1.) They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny, 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage: 
No wretchednelſs is like to ſinful wvillanage. Spenſer, 
Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was but one free- 

holder, which was the lord himſelt:; all the reſt were but te- 
nants in vi. lanage, and were not fit to be ſworn in juries. 
Davies. 

(2.) If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſhine; | 

Bur infamy and villanage are thine. Dryd. 
To VILLANIZ E. v. 4. [from willain.] To debaſe; to de- 
grade; to defame. | 

Were virtue by deſcent, anoble name 
Could never villanixe his father's fame; 

Bur, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. Dryd. 
Fheie are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all arguments; 
whoſe glory is in their ſname, in the debaſing and villanixing of 
mankind to the condition of beaſts. Bentley. 
ViLLanovs. adj. [from villain.] 1. Baſe ; vile; wick- - 
ed. 2. Sorry: in a familiar ſenſe. 3. It is uſed by 
Shakeſpeare to exaggerate any thing deteſtable. 
(z.) Thou art my fon; I have partly thy mother's word, 


partly my own opinion; but chiefly a villanous trick of thine 
eye doth warrant me. Hat. 
63.) —— We ſhall loſe our time, 
And all be turn'd to harnacles or apes, 
With forcheads willanous low. Shak. Tempeſt. 
VriLaxousLY, adv. 


from willanous. ] Wickedly ; 

baſely. | | 

The wandering Numidian falſified his faith, and villanauſiy 

ſlew-Selymes the king, as he was bathing hinrſelf. Knolles. 

VrLLAaNOUSNESS. u. . [from willanous.] Baſeneſs; 
wickedneſs. | 


ViLLavy. x. /. [from willain ; villbnnie, old French.] 
1. Wickedneſs; baſeneſs ; depravity ; groſs attrociouſ- 
neſs. 2. A wicked action; a crime. In this ſenſe it has 
a plural. RE , 

(1.) Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his 
For willainy is not without ſuch a rheum : 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. 


eyes; 


Shak. 
He is the prince's jeſter ; and the commendation is not in his 
wit, but in his villany. | | Shakeſp. 


(2.) No willany, or flagitious action was ever yet commit=- 
ted 3 but a lie was firſt or laſt the principal engine to effect it. 


3 Saut b. 
Such villainies rous d Horace into wrath ; 
And tis more noble to purſue his path, 
Than an old tale. | Dryden. 
VILLA TIck. adj. villaticus, Latin.] Belonging to vil- 
lages. | ries 5 
Evening dragon came, | | 
Aſſailant on ee rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang d, f 75 Sh 


Of tame villatick fowl. x Milton. 
Vll [Latin] In anatomy, are the ſame as fibres; 
and in botany, ſmall hairs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, 
— as a kind of excreffence, fome trees do a- 
bound. a 


. 5 Quincy. 
VrL.Lovus. adj. ay 1 » Latin.} Shaggy; rough; furry. 
The liquor of the. ſtomach, which with faſting grows * 


and the quick ſenſation of the inward willaus coat of the ſto- 
mach, ſeem to be the cauſe of tho ſenſe of hunger. Arbath, 
Viur'nz0Us, ad, [viminess, Lat.]. Made of twigs. 
As in the hive's vimineous dome, | " 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home ; 5 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. 


Prior, 


| v 


 VINCIBLE. adj, [from vincs,. Latin.] Conquerable; ſur W adj. [from windicator. 1. Punitory ; 


cable, 

r in ſpirit, and well aſſured that ſhortneſs of / 
proviſion would in a ſhort; time draw the ſeditious to ſhonter li- 
mits, drew his ſword. Hayward.  . 

Becauſe bens abſalutely in my power to have attended more 
heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miſtake which 
influenced the action was vincible. 

Vi'nciscextss.. 1. /. [from vincible.] Liableneſs to be 
overcome. Dick. 

Viinctuas. n ſ. [vindura, Lat] A binding. Bailey. 


Vinoe'mial. ach. [vindemia, Latin.] „„ 
I 


vigt 
8 and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. v0 6 
Vinvewmia'TiION.. n. /. —— 11 1 Gr 
thering. * 


70 VINDICATE. v. 4. kusdkes, Lat.] 


1. To juſtify ; 
to ſupport; to maintain. 


2. To revenge ; to avenge. 
protect from cenſure, 
nent muſt directly vindicate and confirm that propoſition ; i. e. 


he muſt make that propoſition the concluſion of his next ſyllo- 
giſm. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


purſued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindicate or 
puniſh infidelity ? 


Man is not more inclinable to 
* more 


Pearſon on the Creed. 
The more numerous the offenders are, the more his | 4 is 

' concerned to windicate the affront. 
Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, 


Towmdicate on Athens thy diſgrace. Dryd. 


(3-) Never any touch'd upon this way, which our poet jaſt- 


has vindicated to himſelf. Dryd. Pr to Ovid. 
7 The beauty of this town, without a fleet, on 


From all the world ſhall viadicate her trade. Dryd. 


(4.) God's ways of dealing with us, are by tion of 
terrors and promiſes. To thefe is added the authority of the 
commander, vixdicated from our negle& by the interpoſition of 
the greateſt ſigns and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, and 

1 of his ſon. Hammond. 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 


And vindicate the ways of God 


to man. Milton. 


Vin pic rio A. u. f. [vindication, Fr. from vindicate.] . 


Defence; aſſertion; juſtification. 
This is no vindicat ion of her conduct. 


ing to betray the Greeks. 


Vinoi'cartIvVE. adj. [from vindicate.] Revengefl 
ven tore 

— Ms. in heat of action, 

Is more wmdicativethan jealous love. 

' Publick revenges are for the moſt part 

— 4 not ſo. Vindicative 

- "witches, who, as . are miſchievous, lo end they 8 

Bacon. 

| The froits of adufled choler IMIR of a win- 

Aicati ve ſpirit Honwel. 

Dos not tos many Weise! to be „ but what is 

— Whereas no ea re Haw that is 

| not ale charitable _- n 2 Spratt's Sermons. 

ah 4 rene and — 


er. 


Metreats tyranny. Ab 
rigour ; and conſequently a noble ſoul is better 
jealous windicator of Roman liberty, than with a temporizing 


enen 4.60 "HP 
r 


'd with a 


Poet. 


Norris. 


* as v. u. [vindemia, Lat.] To gather the 
gular order, and ex 


3. To aſſert z to claim with efficacy. 4. To clear; to 
(1.) Where the reſpondent denies any propokition, the oppo- 


(2.) We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 


Bacon. 
obey God than man; but God Se. 
ul to exact ſubjection, and to — rebellion. 


Tillotſon. | 


She till acts a mean 
part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, in * 


8. 


perſons live the life of 


V I N 


the office of ene Defenſory ; julti- 
6.) The afflictions of Job were no ov mdicatory puniſhments 
ta take vengeance! of his ſins, but probatory chaſtiſements to 


make trial of his Brambhall's Anſwer to Hobber, 
Vinprctive. 7; [from vindicta, Lat. ] Given to te- 
venge; reyen 1. 


I am vindictive enough to repel fore by force, Dryd. 
Auguſtus was of a nature too virdidive, to have i 
| himſelt with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryd, 


Suits are not reparative, but vimich ve, whew they are com- 
menced againſt inſolvent perſons, Kettlewell, 


Vie. n. /. [vinea, Latin:) The plant that bears the 
grape, The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a te- 
panding in form of a roſe: the ovary, 
which is ſituated in the bottom of the flower, becomes a 
round fruit, full of; Juice, and contains many ſmall ſtones 
in'each. The tree is climbing, ſending forth claſpers at 
the joints, by which it faſtens itſe}f to what plant ſtands 
near it, and the fruit is produced” in bunches. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. The wild vine, commonly called the — 
grape. 2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth grape, 
vulgarly called the currant grape. 4 The parſley lea vd 
grape. 5. The miller's gra This is called the Bur- 
gundy in England : The leaves of this ſort are very much. 
powdered with white in the ſpring, from whence it had 
the name of miller's grape. 6. ls what is called in Bur- 
' gundy Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes very 
00d wine. 7. The white chaſſelas, or royal muſcadine : 
it is a large white grape; the juice is very rich. 8. T he black 
chaſſelas, or black muſcadine ; the juice is very rich. g. The 
ted chaſſelas, or red muſcadine. 10. The buclake grape. 
11. The white muſtat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The red 
Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. The damaſk. 
grape. 15. The white ſweet water, 16. The black 
ſweet water. 4 The white AN 18. The raiſin 
gra 19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl gra 
- The St. Peter's * 8 heſperian. 22. The me 
h fey grape. 23. The malmſey muſcadine. 24. The red 
Hamburgh grape. 25. The black 3 or warmer 
grape. 26. The Switzerland The white 
muſcat, or Frontiniac of 8 called alfo the Jeruſa- 
lem muſcat and groſs muſcat. 28. The red mut cat, or 
N Froktiniac of Alexandria. 29. The white melie grape. 
o. The white 3 The Alicant grape. 32. 
Ne whe Auvernat. 3. The or ey Auvernat. 34; The 
. muſcat. The * Jake of Sf aſeuny, who was very 
curious in collecting all the ſorts of Italian and Greek 
grapes into his vineyards, was poſſeſſed of upwards of 


three hundred ſeveral varieties. Miller. 
The vine- prop elm, the poplar never dy. Fairy Queen. 
In ber days every man ſhall eat in ſafety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants. Sbaleſp. 


The captain left of the poor to be vine - dreſſers. 2 Kings xxv. 
Depending vines the Fele ving cavern ſereen, 

Win purple tluſters- bluſhing through the green. Pope. 
VinerrETTER. 3. / [from vine and fret. ] A worm that 
"eats vine leaves. 

VIB ISAR. n. J. [vinaigre, Fr.] 1. Wine grown . v ea- 

N wine. 2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 

(1.) Tiueg Vinegar is made vy ſetting the veſſel of wine againſt the 
No hat Fan 5 and therefore vinegar wine bony much of the finer 


T 


_ yon being exhaled. | Bacon, 
1 n's bleſt / beam turns vinegur more ſour. Pope. 
Some laugh like parrots at a piper, 
_. others of 2 vine gar aſpect, — 
That they Il nor ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile. Shak, 


en or An . adj. Mouldy. 


Aimſev. 
VIII VAI. . f. Cingeand, Saxon.] A ground plante® 
with vines. 
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V1O 
And gieour eee let us quit all, 
dr to a bard'rous people. Shak. 
Though tome hc forfere in eee vineyards, and with the 
wines, that they bad left behind, the generoſity of 82 
ſent them all home again. 
Vr'novs. _ from vinum, Latin.] Having the qualities 
-of wine ; ſting of wine. 
The mates of eas drops may be in part due to ſome par- 
tial ſolution made by the vinous ſpirit. Boyle. 


Water will imbibe 
The {mall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 
A winous flavour. 

VinTack. . . [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the vine 


for the year. 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vintages. Bacon. 
Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the wintage of the year our own. Waller. 


ViintaGe. . /. [from vintage] He who gathers the 
vinta Ainſw. 
Vi ATNER. n. J. [from vinum, Latin.] One who ſells 


The wvintner may draw what religion he pleaſes. Howel. 

The wintner, by mixing poiſon with his wines, deſtroys more 
lives than any mall at > Ee. Swift. 
Viixraxy. n. ſ. be'y place where wine is fold. Ainſ<w. 


Vror. n. / [wiolle, Fr. viola, Italian.] A OG 
ment of muſick. 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed vial, or a harp. Shak. 
To ſtrain a ſtring, ſtop it with the finger, as in the necks of 
lutes and wif. | 
The trembling lute ſome touch, dome ſtrain the viol beſt. 


Drayton. 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings 
Of lute or viol, ſtill more apt for mournful things. Milkon. 


VroLaBLE. adj. [from wielabilis, Lat.] Such as may be 
violated or hurt. 
VioLa'ceovs. adj. [from viola, Latis.] Reſembling vi- 
olets. 
To VIoOoLATE. v. a. — Latin.] 1. To injure; to 
hurt. 2. To infringe ; to break any thing venerable. 3. 
To injure by irreverence. 4. To raviſh ; to deflower. 
(1.) I queſtion thy bold entrance, ao} 
Employ'd to violate the fleep of thoſe 3 


Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs. 
- Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, 

May mix with bliſs, and — Dryden. 

To know what known will violate thy peace. Pope. 

(2.) —— Some of vialated vows 

*Twixt the ſnuls of friend and nal Shak. 
| r qualities breaches of 
— * 'do alſo, ile of are fir generally oil, 
E in that prince? al uni- 
verſally n Hooker. 


Dee rexfonings which, by vialating common ſenſe, tend to 
ſubvert ev ple of rational belief, to ſap the foundations 
ſubrert ever pincil and to leave the mind expoſed to all the 


(3-) 4 WER rather than a church. 
Forbid to vialate the ſacred fruit. Milton. 


(4-) The Sabine's wyo/ated charms wes 
704 on of Prior. 
ViIoLA Trion. . f. [vislarie, Latin. ] 1. D 
injury of — ſacred or venerable. 2. s the 
act of deflowering. "3.4 
(2. rr e vengeance igdue, was 
not without good effeck, counſs of their live, 


. 1 
Men, who had no — heir cnny comer 
te violets of ancach to he 8 gent avis e. 


Philips. | 


Bacon. 


VroLEenT. 


a polypetalous 
| pole ns, te - for its two pper petals re- 
the ſtandard, Teras ove the wings; 


| 1 0 
violation. Sal. 
dn TOR. 7. "44 3 Lat.] 1. One who i injures 


or —— ſomething ſacred. 2. A raviſher. 
(1.) ſuch — built for divine worſhip, derive a bleſ- 


ſing fng wpon th head of the builders, as laſting as the curſe that 
anharmonic rOrigea s of them. 


Angel adult'rous thief, 
(2.) gelo is an 8 rous 


An hypocrite, a = Shakeſp. 
How does ſhe ſubj herelf 9th une none and 
inſults! C . 


VroLencs. n. ſ. [violentia, Latin.) 1. Force; _ 
applied to N * purpoſe. 2. An attack ; an affaulr 1 2 
-M 
hemence. © 
ration. 
(1.) To be impriſon'd in the viewles wind, 
And blown with reſtleſs vialence about. 
All the elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
Th' eternal hung his golden ſcales. 
(2.) A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me : | 
But, as it ſeems, did vrolence on herſelf. | 
(3-) Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 
2 fill'd with violence; 3 Nor ad 
orrupting each their wa on's Par. 
(4) ———— That fel 
You aſk for with ſuch violence, the king 
With his own hand gave me. Shakeſp. 
| (5-) We cannot, without offering violence to all records, di- 
vine and 8 — deny an univerſal deluge. Burnet. 


. [wiolentus, Latin.] 1. Forcible ; acting 
with ſtrength. 2. Produced or- continued by force. 3. 
Not natural, but brought by force. 4. Aſſailant; acting 
by force. 5. U vehement. 6. Extorted; z not 
voluntary, | | 
(1.0 A mich? crofs wind blows. Milton, 
2.) The paſture we find them in, according to his doctrine, 
mathe look d upon as unnatural and violent; and no violent 
ſtate can be perpetual. Burnet. 
(3-) Conquered death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 
Violent or ſhameful death its due reward. Milton, 
(4-) Some vialent hands were laid on Humphry's life. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A foe ſubtile or uialent. Milton. 
(s5.) Wee ht be reckoned Cen his to tear away 
that. which, if our mouths did condemn, our conſciences would 
ſtorm and Roe thereat. Hooker, 


Shak. 


Milton, 


Shak. 


| The covetous extortianer ſhould remember, that ſuch wiolents 

mall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety. 
(6.) Ho ſoon unſay 
Vos made in pain, as violent and void ! Milton, 


VYoLenTLy. adv. [from violent. ] With force ; forcibly ; 


vehemently. 
Temp ratel proceed to what you would 


— more 
midit. 


A 
. 5— ede ol . 


ed ri — f = 
vag. Nabe, Pr. viola. Lat.) A flower. It bath 
. anomalous flower, ſomewhat r 


ins tai, reſembles | 


Vrolix. n. .. [Violen, Fr. from wil. A fiddle; a ftring- 
ed inftrument of muſick. | 
Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 
| . 
8 
r jealous 
Ther lows png 


Vrortsr. „ , [from vial.] A player onthe viol. 


muſic k. 


VIPER. . /. [vipera, Lat.] 1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies 


which brings its young alive, of which many are poiſo- 
nous. 2. Any thing miſchievous. 


(1.) A wiper came out of the heat, and faſtened on his hand. 


Ul of aſps with thirſty lips ſack i bes 
He'll irſty lips in; 
The wines” 8 deal teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin. Sandys. 


Viper-catchers . in which they place ſuch great 
Me as to be no more afraid of the bite of a vier, than 


of a common puncture. This is no other than axungia vi- 
Derham. 


perina, rubbed into the wound. 
(2. Tong is this _ | 
That would depopulate the city, and 


Ze every man hamlſelf. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
Vi'rerinE. adj. viper inus, Latin.) Belonging to a vi- 


View nous. adj. [vipereus, Lat. from viper. Having the | 


qualities of a viper. 
tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a vip raus worm, 


That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Shakeſp. 
We are peremptory to diſpatch 

This viper ous traitor. Sbateſp. 
Some wiS'rous critick may bereave | 

Th” opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. Danies Muſoph. 


Virzx's Gugloſs. n. 45 lecbium, Latin] A plant. 


viper's head. 
 Viezx's grafs. u. ,. [ ſcorzoners, Lat.] A plant. 
VIRA'GO.: a. J [Latin.] 1. A female warriour ; a woman 


with the of a man. 2. It is commonly uſed in 
ny an impudent turbulent woman. 

(r.) repreſented like 2 2irago or manly lady, 
WD eas qo ve countenance. ham. 
To arms — 1 — 28 

And ſwiſt as lightning to the combat flies. 


Vin zLav. n. ,. [virelay, virelai,' Fr.] A fort of little 


ancient French poem, tbat conſiſted only of twa. —__ 
and ſhort verſes, with ſtops. LA 


The mournful muſe in r ne maſk, 
1 N 


Miller. 


t if thou algate e virela by 
nd looſer Gngaof | qo DI : 


to play, 


Te («lady — Teng 

. | Aka ter f cl he wow yo, 

+ Ms HER is ſa fiveet. Dou 
Vir. 4 1 een; not faded. | 
; Be. dere. they car out the figures 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ves. 3 „ Lat. bener,uerge, hom verge, 57. 
A dean's mage. | 


Suppdſe him nme u. dean compleat, 29 
Devcuily lolling in his ſeat; 


Dryden 
VIOLONCE LEO. n. T. [Italian.} A ſtringed inſtrument of 


Each 
flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which are in form of a 


Poe... 


cad, ment fo called, becauſe commonly uſed by young ladies 


” Viner Ir v. . £ e Lat.] Maidenhead ; un- 


vin 


virge, with decent 
VIRGIN. =, 7 [vierge, Fr. virgo, - hn 1. A maid ; 
a woman unacquainted with men. 2. A woman not a 
mother. Unuſual, 3. Any thing untouched or unmin- 


gled; any thing pure ; as, virgin honey. 4. The ſigu of 
the zodiac in which the ſun is in Auguſt, 


The filver 


(1.) This aſpect of mine hath fear d the valiant ; 
e beſt virgins of our clime | 
Have lov'd it too. | Shake(p. 


Senſeleſs bauble ! 
Art thou a foedary for this act, and look ſt 


So virg in- like without. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. Gen. xxiv. 16. 
— Angelo is an adult rous thief, 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shaleſp. 
Much leſs can that have any place, 

At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley. 
(2.) Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, | 

Yet virgin of Proſerpina from Jove. Milton, 


(3-) Tapers of white wax, commonly called virgin wax, 
burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow wax. Boyle. 


I have found virgin earth in the peat-marthes of Cheſnire. 
Woodward. 
Below the upper was a bed of ſand only, which I 
weighed, together with the virgin-mould, - Der bam. 
(4) Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. Milton. 


Vr'acin. adj. Befitting a uirgin; ſuitable to a virgin ; mai- 
3 


an you blame her then, being a maid, yet roſed over with 
| . virgin crimſon ot modeſty, if ſhe deny the a ce. of 
a naked blind boy. Shaleſp. — V. 
What ſays the ſilver with her virgin hue. Shakeſþ. 
— With eaſe a brother o'eroame- 

The formal decencies of wir g17-thame. Corn 

As I look upon you all to be fo many great bleſſings o 
married ſtate ;, ſo I leave it to your choice, either to do as 1 
have done, or to aſpire after higher degrees of perfection in a 

| virgin ſtate of life. 


To VI AGI X. v. u. [a cant word.] To. play the virgin. 
K ] To play the virg 


Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin d it e er ſince. aleſſ eare's Coriolanus. 


VIIACIN AL. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; per- 
taining to a virgin. 


On the earth mare fair was never ſeen, 


Of chaſtity and honour vir ginal. Fairy Wueen. | 
Tears virginal : 

Shall be to me even as the-dew to fire ;- 

And beauty, that the tyrant. oft reclaims, 

Shall to my 22 wrath be oil and flax. — a 


Purity is a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtructure, reftraining o 
all deſires of = fed, within the known limits of conjuga = 


Vir ginal chaſtity | s . 
To VIeIxA L. u . To pat; ta ſtrike as on the. viginal. | 
Acant word. 
Still virginalling upon thy palin» j Shakeſp.. 
vr RI RAL. n. / [more uſually virginal.] A mufical ioſtru- 


The muſician, hath produced two means of training ſtrings. . 
The one is ſtopping them with the finger, as in the” necks of 
lutes and 2 the other is the ſhortneſs of the ſtring, as in 


Bacon, 


4 acquainrance with man. 

You do impeach your ay too — 
To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of : delart place, 
With. the rich . of your virginity, Shakeſp. . 


Natural. virginity 1 
God; ente, 's cho in order to the convemencies of 


religion, and x incumbrances. Taylor. 
longing to * 


— 


VIRILE. 44. tows — Lat 
puerile; not feminine. 


<<, 4247 3 r ee r 
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Viariity, », [. virilite, Fr, vir ilitas, Lat. from vixile.] 
1. Manhood; character of man. 2. Power of proerea- 
tion. 
© ) The lady made generous advances to the borders of vi- 
rnility. Rambler. 


(2.) The great climacterical was paſt, before they begat 
children, or gave any teſtimony of their virility; for none be- 


gat children before the age of ſixty-five. Brown. 
Vigmr LION. n. 4 Properly wer milion. A red colour. 
# gle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, | 

With a vermilicn dye his temples ſtain d. Roſcommon. 


Viikrtual. adj. [wirtuel, Fr. from wirtue.] Having the 
efficacy without the ſenſible or material part. 
Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put therefore 
wood into ſinith's water, and try whether it will not * 
con. 


Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without communi- 


cation of ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Love not the heav'nly ſpirits? And how their love 


Expreſs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 


Irradiance ? virtual, or immediate touch. Milton. 
Every kind that lives, | 
Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm d. Milton. 


Neither an actual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 

that which may be gathered from the outward acts. S tillng fleet. 
VisTua'iity. n. , [from wirtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a vir tuality of 


many other, and from thence ſometimes proceed an hundred 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. - 


Vi'xTUALLY. adv. [from Virtual.) In effect, though not 


cars. 


materially. 
'They are virtually contained in other words ſtill continued. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Such is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the people virtu- 


ally give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. Addiſon. 
To VIRTVUAT E. v. 4. [from wirtue.] To make efficacious. 
Not uſed. 
Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of aſs 
fimilated to the . innate heat, and radical moiſture ; or at leaſt 
virtuatea with a power of generating the ſaid eſſentials, 


Harvey 

VIRTUE. 3. /. [virtus, Latin] 1. Moral goodnefs: op- 
ſed to vice. 2. A particular moral excellence. 3. Me- 
dicinal " 4. Medicinal efficacy. 8. Efficacy; 


power. 


6. Adiig power. 7. Secret agency; y, without 
viſible or material action. 8. Bravery ; valour. 9. Ex- 
cellence ; that which gives excellence. 10. One of the 


. of the celeſtial hierarchy. - 
(1.) Either oy — or there is virtue in that Falſtaff. 


efore virtue is uſed ſometimes by 2 ſometimes 
in; by in virtue is meant in conſequence of the virtue. 


V. K 
(8. rene en 


there's a vir tue in them. 
Where there is à full to 
man can do, ſhall, by vir tue thereo accepted. 
They are not fare, by virtue of ſyllogidin, that the conclu- 
ſion certainly follows from the Locke. 
This they ſhall attain, 2 r mats 


by God; and part] muy virtue of 
He uſed to trave through mad by virke of the ws ae, 
1 


vhich procured him re 
(6.) Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone out of Mag = turned 
him about. Mark, v. 30. 
yo: ) She moves the body, which the doth poſſeſs z - 
Yet no _ art toucheth, but by virtue's touch. Dat ies. 
ru ; 
' Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


(8.) ſt to thy fingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers 


Took their 2 
The conqueſt of Paleſtine, with ſingular virtue they per- 
formed, and held that kingdom ſome few generations. e 
(9-) In the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the 
of poems is better obſerved than in Terence; who though 


ſole grace and virtue of their fable, the ſticking in 1 — 
as ours do the forcing in of jeſts. ; ae | 


(10. ) Thrones, beben, princaoms, virtue pow 
A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou 4 Ticket. 


Vr/arUELESS. adj. [from wirtue.] 1. Wanting virtue; 
deprived of virtue. 2. Not bride efficacy ; ; without 
operating qualities. 

(2.) All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, without 


that operative faculty which God them, would become 
altogether ſilent, virtue/eſs, and . ; Raleigh. 


Virtueleſs ſhe wiſht all herbs and charms, 
Where with falſe men increaſe their patients harms. Fairfax. 
Some would make thoſe glorious creatures vir tueleſs. Hakeww, 
3 n. ef [Italian. 13 A man ſkilled in antique or 

na curioſũties; a man ſtudious of painting, ſlatuary; 

or architecture. 5 

Methinks thoſe generous wirtuoſi dwell in a higher regio 
than other mortals. 7 Clamlle, 


' Virtuoſo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critick in them. And amongſt our French painters, 
ſignification. 


che word vertucuæ is underſtood in the fame 


Dryden. 
(This byiding was beheld with admiration by the vir tua of 
time Tatler. 


Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; d 
the wirtuoſos of France covered a little vault with 25 


VIRTUOUS. cp. [ from virtue.] I. Morally ** 
pliẽd to and practices. 2. . to women. ] 
Chaſte. 3. Done in conſoquenc of moral goodneſs. ” 4. 
Efficacious ; powerful ving —— of eminent 


— 6. Having — en. i 
If there's a above us, (.) If his occaſion were not wirtuous, + fs G48 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud - I Rand nav it half ſo faithfully. x 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, | . _Pirtuous and holy, be thou conguetvr. + - 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. Addiſon. What ſhe wills to do or ay, 
Virtus only makes our bliſs below. © , Pape. Ts wileſt, wirtuouſef . . 
The character ped es Henry is improved by Shakeſpeare ; ; -» Pavourd of Keav', EE 
| WW +. fc the of his vices and irregularities, we ſee a 8 LITER 
| _—_— preach and virtue. Sbaleſp. e S | combines: N 
— In Belmont is a lady, | that —_— 
And. is fair, and, Bier thn that word, Since there is that 
Of wond'rous wirtwes. akeſp Merchant of Venice dir tnous ends, it cannot in oon 
Remember all his virtues, and unlawful to us. TEE: | 8 
And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. | Adder. e — 
412 All bieſt ſecrets, that hath the jealous bans 
you unpubliſh'd wrtues of the earth, | 2 8. Ne ores ara eg 
Be aidant and remeduate. dende K. Lear. But oft to — aid, 


The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedeth up- 


—_— ——— _” 


m—_ An eſſay writer mult praftite the meds, und 
an . fo 


TI 


VI S 
Which, with her vir tuout drugs, ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade. 
Wich one w17tuous touch, th' arch-chemic ſun, 
Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix'd, 


d, 


i Out of his 


That virtuous Reel he rudely ſnatch'd away. Spenſer. 
Lifting up his virtrous ſtaff on high, | 
He fmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed. Spenſer. 

He own'd that virtuous ring and glaſs. | Milten. 


(6. ) Some obſerve that there is a virtuous bezoar;*and another 
without virtue; the virtuous is taken from the beaſt that feedeth 
where there are theriacal herbs ; and that without virtue, from 
thoſe that feed where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon. 

— The ladies fought around, | 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather'd from the ground, 

They ſqueez'd the juice ; and cooling ointment made. Dryd. 

Vi/xTuousLy. adv. [from virtuous,] In a virtuous man- 
ner; according to the rules of virtue. | | 

The gods are my witneſſes, I deſire to do virtuouſiy. Sidney. 

In ſum, they taught the world no leſs virtwouſly how to die, 
than they had done before how to live. Hooker. 

They that mean virtucuſiy, and yet do ſo, 
The devil their virtue tempts not, tempt heav n. Shak, 
Not rom Wan hairs authority doth flow, 
| = from «age Sogn a wrinkled brow ; 
But our ife, when wvirtuouſly ſpent, EY 
55 8 happy — — Denham. 

The coffeeman has a little daughter four years old, who has 

been vir tuouſly educated. | Adai ſon. 
Via ruous x Ess. 2. ſ. [from wirtuous.] The ſtate or 
character of being virtuous. . 

Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of 

Britomert, and wirtucuſneſs of Belphæbe; and the laſciviouſ- 
neſs of Helenora. Spenſer . 


pen 
VrixuLE _—y n. ſ. [from virulent ] Mental poiſon ; ma- 
Vi'xuULENCY. lignity ; acrimony of temper ; bitterneſs. 


Diſputes in religion are managed with virulency and bitter- 
neſs 


. Decay of Pre ty. 
Men by unworthy malice and impotent virulence had highly 
diſobliged him. | Feil. 


It inftils into their minds the utmoſt virulence, inſtead of that 
charity which is the perfection and ornament of religion. Addi/. 


The whigs might eaſily have maintained a majority among 


the clergy, if had not too much encou intemperance 
of ſpeech, nf pe. Ar of pen, in the moſt proſtitute bf their 
: party. | Swift. 
 Vriixwient. [virulent, Fr. wirulentus, Latin.] 1. Poiſo- 
nous; venemous. 2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; ma- 


lignant. 
VrixuLENTLyY. adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly ; with 
bitterneſs. | | 


VIS AGB. n. ſ. [wviſage, Fr. wiſaggio, Italian.] Face; 
countenance; look. It is now rarely uſed but with ſome 
ideas of diſlike or horrour. | | 

—— Phebe doth behold 
Her filver viſage - the my plas, * 
Decking with liquid pearl the blade "HO akeſp. 
W When the ſhal bear this of thee, . nails _ 
She'll flea thy walfiſh <wſage. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
—— - Whereto ſerves mercy, 3 
But to confront the wiſage of offence. 
| —— With W RS, 
And wiſage all inflam'd, us began. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
e down the ſtream was ſent ; 


8 LA 6 
| | that viſage + 
NN 'em from her .— place. Walker. 
To VVScIAATE. v. 4. [viſcera, Latin.] To embowel ; 
to exentrate. * | 7: 
VFSCID. adj. [wiſcidus, Latin.] Glutinous ; tenacious. 


Viscrpity. n. J. [from v3i/cid.} 1. Glutinouſneſs ; te- 
nacity 3 — 2. Glutinous concretion. 


Chapman. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


Milton. 


than the 


ST 0, 

1.) This motion in ſome human creatures may 
to the viſcidity of what is taken, ſo as not 
it. | 2 

* Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the a 

r 


. 1 [wiſcoſfite, Fr. from wiſcous.] 1. 


be weak, in 
to be able to 
Arbuth ot. 
iſcidities by 
Flyer. 
Gluti- 
nouſneſs ; tenacity. 2. A glutinous ſubſtance. 
(.) The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denſity, viſcoſity, tenuity. 3 
Arbut bnot. 
(2.) A tenuous emanation, or continued eſfluvium, after 
ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is obſervable in drops of 
ſyrups, and ſeminal wiſcoſities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VISCOUNT. x. . ſwicecomes, Latin.] Viſcount ſignifies 
as much ag ſheriff; between which two words there is no 
other difference, but that the one comes from our con- 
querors the Normans, and the other from our anceſtors the 
Saxons. Viſcount alſo ſignifies a degree of nobility next to 
an earl, which is an old name of office, but a new one of 
dignity, never heard of amongſt us, till Henry VI. bis 
days. Comwel. 
Vrscou'ntess. . ,. [from wiſcount. Viſcount and wiſ- 
counteſs are pronounced wicount and wicounteſs.] The lady 
of a viſcount ; a peereſs of the fourth order. 
Vr'scous. adj. [wiſqueux, Fr. viſcoſus, Lat.] Glutinous ; 
ſticky ; tenacious. 
The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a ſubtle ſpirit, which ſevereth and divideth any thing that is 
foul and vi ſcous. : Bacon, 
Holly is of fo viſcous a juice as they make bird-lime of the 
bark, | Bacon, 
VIS Is LI v. . .. [wifibilite, Fr. from wifible.] 1. The 
ſtate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 2. State 
of Brag apparent, or openly diſcoverable; conſpicuouſ- 
neſs. | 
(1.) The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their viſibility, upon the dimneſs of 
the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 
6) ny produced this as an inſtance againſt the tual 
wifibility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it 
ceaſed to be a true church. Stulingfleet. 


In theſe, the viſibility and example of our virtues will chiefly 

conſiſt. | Rogers's Sermons. 

VISIBLE. adj. [vifible, Fr. viſibilis, Latin.] 1. Percep- 

| tible by the eye. 2. Diſcovered to the eye. 3. Apparent ; 
n; conſpicuous. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glaſs, which is like the pupil 

of the eye; and audibles upon the places of echo, whi 


ſemble the cavern of the ear. * 
On this mount he appeared; under this tree 5 
Stood wi/ible ; and I : 
Here with him at this fountain talk'd. Milton. 


Young, 


Each thought was w1/ible, that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur d hours are ſeen. Dr: 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with great 
advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the leaſt ſpot is 
viſible on ermine. 8 
What's true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, 
Virtue made viſible in outward grace. 9285 
(2.) If that the heavens do not their wi/ible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, | 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, | 
Like monſters of the deep. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(3.) The factions at court were greater, or more wr/ible than 
before. l | Clarendon. 
Vr's13LEwess. n. /. [from wi/ible.] State or quality of 
being vilible. | | 
Vr's1BLy. adv. [from vi/ible.] In a manner perceptible by 
the eye. | 
The day being wi/fibly governed by the fun, is a little longer 
— > equator ; ſo much as is occafioned 
dy the advance of the ſun in his annual contrary motion along 


1E 


„ 
By the head we make known more viſibly our 


2 lications, 
our threatenings : enough to ſee the face, and to underſtand the 
mind at half a word. Dryden. 


VISION. n. /. [wifion, Fr. viſo. Latin.] 1. Sight; the 
faculty of ſeeing. 2 The act of ſeeing. 3. A ſuperna- 
tural appearance ; a ſpectre; a phantom. 4. A dream; 
ſomething ſhewn in a dream. A dream happens to a 


ſleeping, a viſion may happen to a waking man. A dream 
is ſuppoſed natural, a viſion miraculous ; but they ate con- 
founded. 


(1.) Anatomiſts, when they have taken off from the bottom of 
the eye that outward and moſt thick coat called the dura mater, 
can then ſee through the thinner coats, the pictures of objects 
lively painted thereon. And theſe pictures, propagated by 
motion along the fibres of the optick nerves into the brain, are 
the cauſe of wiſion. Newton's Of tics, 

Theſe theorems being admitted into optics, there would be 
ſcope enough of handling that ſcience voluminouſly, after a 
new manner ; not only by teaching thoſe things which tend to 
the perfection of viſion, but alſo by determining mathemati- 
cally all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro- 

duced by refractions. Newt 1n'« Optice. 
(2.) Viſion in the next life is the perfecting of faith in this; 
or faith here is turned into viſon there, as hope into enjoyment. 
Hamme id Pradt. Catecliſm. 
(3.) The days ſeems long, but night is odious ; | 
No ſleep, but dreams; no dreams, hut 47/ons ſtrange. 


$1dney. 
Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a viſor. Shakeſp. 
God's mother deigncd to appear to me; 
And, in a 1½ , full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe ocation. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
— Him God vouchtaf'd, | 
To call by viſen, from his father's houſe, 
Into a land which he will ſhew him. Millon Par. Loft. 


(4.) His dream returns; his friend appears again : 
The murd'rer's come; now help, or I am ſlain 
Tas but a wiſicn ſtill, and 441/07: are but vain, Dryden. 


The idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the ex- 


iſtence of that thing, than 

— Locke. 

V1i'stonary. adj. [2 i/onnaire, Fr. from viſion.] 1. Af- 

fe cted by phantoms ; diſpoſed to receive impreſſions on the 

imagination. 2. Imaginary ; not real; ſeen in a dream ; 

perceived by the imagination only. 

(*) No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reſt the wiffonary maid. Pope s Elorſa fo Aber lard. 
(2.) The bounds at nearer diftance hoarſly bray'd ; 

The hunter cloſe d the viftonary maid. den. 

If you have any ſkill in dreams, let me know whether I have 

the ſame place in the real heart, that I had in the wi/t 


the biens of a dream make a true 


ſon. 
Our victories only led us to further viſonary pro ad- 
vantage was taken of the ſanguine temper which 2 


wrought the nation up to. Sawift.. 
VIIs ton Rv. I. /. lviſlonnaire, Fr.] One whoſe imagi- 
Vi'szontsT. 3 nation is diſturbed. 
This account exceeded all the Noctambuli or wifonarres I 
have met with. 7 Turner. 
The lovely wifonary gave him perpetual uncaſineſs. : 


Fem. Aix. 
Te VISIT. wv. a. [wiſiter, Fr. wifito, Latin.] 1. To go 
do fee. 2. [in ſcriptural language.] To ſend or evil 
_ judicially 3. To falute with a preſent. 4. To come to 
à ſurvey, with judicial authority. 5 
(1.) You muſt go vit the lady that lies in. —I viſit her 
with w7 —— ol I 2 thither. Shaleſp. 1 
irgins ted by an "rs. l 

(2.) When God Aa, That ſhall I anſwer him. * 


| f Fob, xxxi. 14. 
Thou thak be viſted of the Lord with thunder. Iſa. xxix. 6. 
mah rt. pg, „ Niii. 20. 

That venerable body is in little eoncern after what manner who regulates the diſorders of any Tociety. 


One. 


S 
their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God ſhall 
viſit us with ſo fatal an event. | | Swift. 
(3.) Samſon viſited his wife with a kid. Fud7er, xv. 1. 
(4-) The biſhop ought to viſit his dioceſe every year in per- 
ſon. a HER 4515 e. 
To VI“s ir. v. n. To keep up the intercourſe of ceremonial 
ſaluta ions at the houfes of each other. 

Whilſt ſhe was under her mother ſhe was forced to be gen- 
teel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at nights, to be in the 
folly of every faſhion, and always wi/iting on Sundays. Law. 

Vi'siT. ». f. [viſite, Fr. from the verb.] The act of going 
to fee another. 

In a deſigned or accidental vit, let ſome one take a book, 
which may be agreeable, and read in it. | Watts. 

If this woman would make fewer w1/ifs, or not be always 
talkative, they would neither of them find it half fo hard to 
be affected with religion. | | Law. 

VIS. TAS E adj. from wifie.] Liable to be viſited. 

All hoſpitals built ſince the reformation, are viſtable by the 

king or lord chancellor. | Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Vi's1TaNnT. n. . (from wifit.] One who goes to fee ano- 


ther. 
| He alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
While the great v1ftant approach'd, thus ſpake. Milton. 
One viſit begins an acquaintance ; and when the wiſitant 
comes again, he is no more a ftranger, South. 
Edward the firſt, who had been a vi/tant in Spain, upon 
action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meaſures 


of the Eaſt. Arbuthnat on Coins. 
. Griev'd that a viſtant ſo long ſhould wait 

Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, | 

Inſtant he flew. Pope”s Odyſſey. 

Acquainted with the world, and quite well bred, 
Druſa receives her wi/itants in bed. Wong. 
VisitTa'Tion. n. , [wifito, Latin.] 1. The act of viſit- 

ing. 2. Object of viſits. 3. [Viſ tation, Fr.] Judicial 
viſit or perambulation 4. Judicial evil ſent by God; ſtate 
of ſuffering judicial evil. 5. Communication of divine 
love. : | ; SE; 

BE He comes not 

Like to his father's greatneſs ; his 5 

So out of circumſtance and ſudden, tells us, 


"Tis not a vi/itation fram'd, but forc'd | 
By need and accident. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
What would you with the princeſs — FEM 0 
Nothing but peace and gentle wifftation. Shale ſp. 
(2.) O flowers, . AS 


My early viſitation, and my laſt. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) Your grace, in your metropolitical viſitation, hath be- 
gun a good work in taking this into your religious conſidera- 
tion; and you have endeavoured a reformation. White. 
The biſhop ought to viſit his dioceſe year in perſon, un- 
leſs he omits the fame becauſe he would not burthen his churches; 
and then ought to ſend his arch-deacon, which was the original 

of the arch-deacon's viſtation. Ae. 

(.) That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou readeſt, 
thou ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy w;fitation. For many 

ſecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are not 
felt but in the day of a | aw calamity. Taylor. 
(5. The moſt comfortable wifftations God hath ſent men 
from above, have taken eſpecially the times of prayer as their 
moſt natural opportunities. | 


= Hooker. 
VISIT TOAIAT. adj. [from wifitor.] Belonging to a ju- 
dicial viſitor | 


Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
2 this wiſitatorial power in his archd y : but 

ers ſay that an archdeacon has a wiſitatorial power only of 
common right per modum fimplicis ſcrutinii, as being biſhop” 


8 
vicar. Jig crer gen 
Vis IT RER. . /. [from viſt.] 1. One Wh: to. ſeo 
another. 2. [Yifteur, be An occaftional judge ; one 


* 
(.) Here's ado to lock up honeſty and honour from the ac- 
4 00 gentle viſitors. 80 ks Shakeſþ. 
Lou fee this confluence, this great flood of wifiters. Shak. 


Conſumptives of this degree entertain their wifiters with 


ſtrange rambling diſcourſes of their intent of going here and 
there. Harvey. 
I have a large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail to find one 
wiſiter, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of wine. 

(2.) The wifters expell'd the orthodox; they, without ſcru- 


ple or ſhame, poſſeſs d themſelves of their colleges. Walton. 
To him you muſt =_ ſickly ſtate refer; 
Your charter claims him as your wi/iter. Garth. 


Whatever abuſes have crept into the univerſities, might be 
reformed by ſtrict injunctions to the wifftors and heads of hou- 
ſes. Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 

V1's1vs. adj. [wifif, Fr. viſus, Latin.] Formed in the 
act of ſeeing. 

This happens when the axis of the viſive cones, diffuſed 
from the object, fall not upon the ſame plane; but that which is 


conveyed into one eye is more depreſſed or elevated than that 
which enters the other. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Viisnomy. n. /. [corrupted from phyfiognomy.] Face; 


countenance. Not = uſe. F 
Twelve gods do fit around in ſtate, 

And Jove 2 10 with awful 2 257. 

Jo judge the ſtrife between them ſtirred late: 

Each of the gods by his like viſnomy 

Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, | 
By his great looks and pow'r imperial. Spenſer, 
VISO R. n. J [This word is variouſly written, viſard, vi- 
ſar, viſor, wizard, wizer. I prefer wiſer, as neareſt the 
Latin viſus, and concurring with wiſage, a kindred word; 
wvifiere, French.] A maſk uſed to disfigure and diſguiſe. 
See VIZARAD. . 

I fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my before, made 
you think ſuch a maſk would be grateful unto me: and my 
weaker government ſince, makes you pull off the wiſor. Sidney. 
| This Joutiſh clown is ſuch that you never ſaw fo ill- favoured 
a wiſar ; his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond the degree of 
ridiculous. Sidney. 


Shakeſp. 


The Cyclops, a le of Sicily, 1 
45-4 . ead- piece, or vizar. 
5 Broome Odyſſey. 
Swarms of knaves the wizor quite diſgrace, 
And hide ſecure behind a naked face. Young, 
VrsoreD. adj. [from wiſer.] Maſked. 
Hlence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
HFaſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence | 
With viſor a falhood and baſe forgery. Milton. 
FISTA. n. h. [kalian.] View; proſpect through an ave- 
nue. | | | 
In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the ſpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifuleſt wifas that the 
can paſs through. Ada ſan on Italy. 
wa _ gc yo" | Pg 
as opens, 0 its eys . i Thomſon's Spring. 
Vrsvar. adj. [wiſuel, French. \ Uſed in 
ing the power of oe ; inſtrumemal to ſight. 
DE ſo as it hangs a pret 
| 2288 hath been without 


any power of ſight ; and 


being aced, recovered ſight. Bacon's Natural Hiftory 1 
N l | | 
Can ſoone repoſt in it the Gun fire, 


fight ; exerciſ- 


diſtance by the 


N19 
| No where ſo el . d his viſual 
o o clear 'dl | 
To objects di ſtant far. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Then purg'd with euphraſy and rue 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſee. Milton. 


VITAL. adj. [witalis, Latin.] 1. Contributing to life ; 
neceſſary to life. 2. Relating to life. 3. Containing life. 
4. Being the ſeat of life. 5. So diſpoſed as to live. Little 
uſed, and rather Latin than Engliſh. 6. Effential ; chiefly 
neceſſary. | 

(1.) His heart, broken with unkindneſs and affliction, ftret- 
ched fo far beyond his limits with this exceſs of comfort, as it 


was able no longer to keep ſafe his vital ſpirits. Sidney. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair ; 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air. . 
With gage of penny cord, and vile reproach. Shakeſp. 
Qi#the rock a ſcanty meaſure place | 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a- pace. 
Vital in every part ; not as frail man, : 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, | 
Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton's Par. Loft. 
His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads; 
Throughout the fluid maſs. Milton's Par. Loft 
(4-) The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 
(5-) Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of 


(2.) Let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
Dryden. 
(3-) Spirits that live throughout ; 
On the watry calm, 
And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 3 


the ſeventh month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal; but 

the progreſſion thereto to be meaſured by rule. Bro. 
(6.) Know grief 's vital part | 

Conſiſts in nature, not in art. | Bp. Corbet. 


vas A'LITY. n. .. [from vital.] Power of ſubliſting in 
life. | 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by incu- 
bation, or how elſe, the manner is only known to God. 
_ Fealeigb's Hiſt. of the World. 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced only by ſeed, providence 
hath endued all ſeed with a laſting vitality, that if by any ac- 
cident it happen not to germinate the firſt year, it will continue 
its fecundity tweñty or thirty years. | Ray. 
Vo . ALLY, adv. [from vital.] In ſuch a manner as to give 
ife. 
This organical ſtructure of human bodies, whereby they are 
fitted to live and move, and be witally informed by the foul, 
is 2 workmanſhip of a moſt wiſe, powerful, and beneficent 
maker. 


life. | 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 
In * fehs, and Elling tears, 
That ſnow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, ſlow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitalf prey, | 
And melt my very foul away. Phillips. 
Vi'rELLaky. n. /. [from witellus, Latin.] The place 
where the yolk of the egg ſwims in the white. 
A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, how the ſperm 
of the cock attaineth into every egg; tw the witellary, or 
place of the yolk, is very high. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To VITIATE. v. @. [witio, Latin.] To deprave; to 
| ſpoil ; to make leſs pure. 5 
The fun in his garden gives him the purity of viſible objects, 
and of true nature, before ſhe was witiated by luxury. 
The organs of ſpeech paged dy 93344 
| are m fo many muſcles 
that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, though often as rs * 
trated as to ſome particular letters. Y 
Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermenta- 
tion of thoſe witiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. 


E 2 


Tx. - v 1 v 


This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will witiate the taſte of cate.) Production of glaſs; act of changing, or ſtate of 
the readers, and miſguide many of them in their judgments, being — 5 into glaſs. | p 


where to approve and where to cenſure. Garth. For vitrification likewiſe, what metals will endure it? Alſo, 
A tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental words, in ſome hecauſe witrificaticn is accounted a kind of death of metals, 


„un, opinion, vitiates baptiſin. Ayliffe's Parergon. what witrification will admit of turning back again, and what 
ViTia'T10N. 2. / [from witiate.] Depri vation; corrup- not? Bacon Fhyfical Remarks. 
tion. If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the . » pau part itſelf 
The foreſaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the run and melt; as in the making of ordinary glaſs; and in the 
blood's vitiation by malign putrid vapours ſmoking throughout wit ification of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and in the 
the veſlels. | Harwey an Conſumptions. wilrification of brick and metals. Bacin's Natural Hiffory. 
To VITILUTIGATE. wv. n. [vitioſus and litigo, Latin.] To Upon the knowledge. of the different ways of making mine- 
contend in Jaw litigiouſly and cavillouſſy. rals and metals capable of witrifcation, depends the art of mak- 
Viti:1T1iGA'T1ON. n. , [from vitilitigate.] Contention ; _s EAA or hctitous gems. ; Boyle on Colours. 
8 To VI“ TRI TV. v. a. [vit fer, Fr. vitrum and fac io, Lat.] 
III force you by right ratiocination, | To change into glaſs. ; | 
To leare your vitiiti zation. Hudibras. —_— will uy j _ * * 1 „„ glaſs 
, Ty 5 11% of metal witrified, mixed in the pot of ordinar $ metal 
1 oy n. /. [from witioſus, Latin.] Depravity ; will make the whole mals more tough. 1 Bacon. 
_ corru k- 5 . Iron-flag, vit iſied, has in it cortices incompaſſing one ano- 
He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverſeneſs, and , lj in U 
witiofity of man's will, as the only cauſe that rendered all the op e e cops rd. 


| . | . 
arguments his doctrine came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. . es ” Y. v. n, To become glaſs; to be changed into 
| Sout . | 2 | f 
gi . _ | 1 . _ Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances calcined, which 
VE TIOUS Yr : Vr Abo — pr ah 2 Will not witrify in the fire; for all earth which hath any ſalt 
rupt; wicked ; oppoſue to vittuous. It is rather appit or oil in it, will turn to glaſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
to habitual faults, than criminal actions. It is uſed of V 


: : O Vi'TRIOL, n. f. [r itriol, French; witri-lum, Latin.] Vi. 
3 practices. 2. Corrupt; having phy ical ill rio is produced by addition of a metallick — with 


6.9 8 the foſſil acid falt. Woodward. 
(1.) ——— Make kno ' rubbed it wi triol-ſtone. 's 
It is no vitzows blot, murder, or foulneſs V1 rome lags pg, _ pr. & 1 quads Surgery. 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace. F/ 8 Ts (ware, Tr. from vitrialue, 2. 
„ ob ee to VUTRIOLATED. tin.] Impregnated with vitriol ; con- 
Of him who built the ark; who, for the ſhame. ſilting of vitriol. me 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or vitriolated water. 
© Servant of ſervants,” on his Tifious race. Milton. | 1 ; 1 Bacon. 
Wit's what the wii us fear, the virtuous ſhun; | The water having diſſolved the imperfectly calcined body, 
By fools 'tis hated, and hy knaves undone. Pope. the witriolare corpuicles _— in the liquor, by their oc- 
No troops abroad are fo ill diſciplin'd as the Engliſh ; which curſions conſtituted little maſſes of vitriol, which gave the wa- 
cannot well be otherwiſe, while the common ſoldiers have be- ter they impregnated a fair vitriolate colour. | Boyle, 
fore their eyes the witious example of their leaders. Suit. Virrro'LICK. 42%. ¶ vitrialigue, French; from vitrio- 
(2.) When viticus language contends to be high, it is full Viekrocowch lan, Latin.} Reſembling vitriol ; con- 
of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. B. Johnſon. raining virriol DE | . 
Here from the wiciozs air and ſickly ſkies, ET Co 8 2 3 
| : a b : pperoſe of Mars, by ſome called falt of ſteel, made by 
; A plague did an the dumb creation riſe. ; Dryden. the ſpirits of vitriol of ſulphur, will, after ablution, he > 
- WI 2 ady. from witious.] Not virtuouſly ; cor- waited by the loaditone 5 and therefore whether thoſe ſhooting 
ruptiy.. | Its partake but little of ſtrel, and be not rather the witriolous 
Viiriovsness. n. , [from vi tious.] Corruptneſs ; ſtate . by the effluvium or . . 14 eek, is not 
5 . TR SOR | 8 B. OTWB S / ar EYYOUYS., 
of 9 our witiouſueſs grow hard, | Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mix d with 
The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. . Shak, ® {match of a witridich. x _ Grew's Muſeum. 
What makes a governor juſtly deſpiſed is witiouſneſs and ill By 8 2 ee es wine becomes 
morals. Virtue muſt tip the preacher's tongue, and the ruler's „ u bocke Nike the rec aciolty, . _ Flyer. 
ſcepter with authority. South, VI RP": adj. [vitulinus, Lat.] Belonging to a _ - 
VVFTREOUS. adj. [vitre, Fr. witreus, Latin.) Glaſſy; „ Youre ö = ; ilæy. 
cognſiſting of glaſs; reſembling glaſs. " Viru'erraBLE. 40. [vituperabilis, Latin] Blame wor- 
The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the cryſtalline hu- thy. | * food Ainſw, 
mour to the lenticular glaſs ; the dark room to the cavity con- To Viru'yERATE. v. 4. [vituperer, Fr. vitupero, Latin. ] 


_ taining the vitreous humour, and the white paper w__ retina. To blame; to cenſure. 
OY ay on the Creation. Vin t | A | 1 
When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſeparates into too great Tu „ J. [vituper atio, Lat.] Blame 5 cen- 
a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ſtate: this viſ- 3 | 


cous phlegm ſeems to be the vitrecus petuite of the antients. Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil or 

A 1 N Arbuthnot on Aliments. _ ®/*«peration of raſure. Hufe, Parergon. 

Vi'razousNEss. mn. / [from vitreous.] Refemblance of VIVA'CIOUS. adj. [wivax, Latin.} t. Long-lived. 2, 
glaſ- a. 1 | | | | Spritely; gay ; active; lively. . 


Vir RAIrIcA BLE. adj. [from w.trificate.} Convertible Mo 1.) Though we ſhould allow them 9 and 


equability of heat, they will never be ; 
to glaſs | 7 herefor — —_ be ſo vivacious as they nr or roo Br ae 
To VITRUFICATE. v. 4. [vitrum and facio, Lat.] To lieve. HS OT OLE | '_ Benthy, 
change into glaſs. | Viva'ciousness.} =. J [oivacite, French; from vi- 


We have metals witrificated, and other materials, beſides Y ry a'crry. | _wacious.] 1. Livelineſs; 


; ſpriceli- 
thoſe of which you make glaſs. — Bacon. neſs. 2. Longevity ; length of life. 3 P ivi 
Vitziyica'tion. n, J. [vitrification, Fr. from vitrif- (r.) L Err + Jeu of Be. 3 Pomer of lining 


VIV 
(20 Fables are raiſed concerning the y of deer i for 
neither are their increment ſuch as may afford an 


ſation nor 
argument of Joag life. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


(3-) They ae eſteemed 


hearts; ſo vigorous is their vi vacity. Boyle. 
Vi'vany. n. / {wivarium, Latin.] A warren. Ainſw. 
Vive. adj. [wif, French ; wvivus, Latin. ] Lively; forei- 
ble ; preſſing. 
By a bur and forcible perſwaſion, he mov'd him to a war 
Upon Flanders. Bacon. 
Vr'vency. n. /. (vivo, Latin] Manner of ſupporting or 
GE life, or v RS 
Although not in a diſtin& and indiſputable way of viuency, 
or 1 in all points the property of plants, yet in inferior 
and deſcending conftutons, they are determined by ſemina- 
lities. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Vi'ves. . . A diſtemper among horſes. 

Viues is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief difference is, 
that for the moſt part the ſtrangles happen to colts and young 
horſes while they are at graſs, hy feeding with their heads down- 
wards ; by which means the ſwelling inclines more to the 
jaws ; but the wives happens to horſes at any age and time, 
and is more particularly feated in the you and kernels under 
the ears. | Farrier's Di&. 


VIVID. adj. vi vida, Latin.] 1. Lively ; quick; ſtrik- 
ing. 2. Spritely ; active. 


(r.) The. _ retaining its former vivid colour, was 


grown clear again Boyle. 
To make theſe « ments the more manifeſt, ſuch bodies 
ought to be choſen as have — fulleſt and moſt vivid colouis, 
and two of thoſe bodies compared together. 
Ah | what avail his gloſſy varying dyes ? 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 


His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold. Pope. 
(2.) Body is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly, vivid faculties to 
exerciſe and exert — in. South. 


Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, the 
power of memory may loſe its improvement. Watts. 
V!vipLy. adv. [from vivid. With life; with quick- 
neſs; with ſtrength. 
In the moon we can with excellent teleſcopes diſcern many 
hills and vallies, whereof ſome are more, and ſome leſs vividly 


illuſtrated; and others have a fainter, others a deeper ſhade. 
Boyle on Colours. 


Senſitive objects affect a man, in the ſtate of this preſent life, 
much more warmly and wroidly than thole which affect only 
= his nobler part, his mind. South. 


W a. . [from vivid] Lie; n: quick- 


Bailey. 


1. To make 
2. To recover 


VIV IrIcAL. adj. [vivifices, Lat] Giving life. 
To VIVIFICATE. v. a. [vivifico, Latin. ] 
alive 3 to inform with life; to animate. 


from ſuch a change of form as ſeems to deſſroy the eſſen- 


tial properties. A chymical term. 


| Vivieicas/tIOon. . 12 . Fr. from vivificate.] | 


The act of giving life. 


If that motion be in a certain order, there followeth . f 


cation and figuration. Bacon. 

Vrvr'ricx. adj. E.. Fr. ſs; Latin. Giving 
OY ſal d. k beams, all 

Without * ſun's ſalutary an c » © . 
vauld ceafe, and nothing be uf but and 2 


To Vr'viey. . 4. ere 
q make alive ; to animate ; to endue with life. 
t hath been obſerved by the antients, that there is a worm 


eedeth in old ſnovw,, of a reddiſh; colour, and dull of mo- 


tion Which would ſhew, they fo ſnow bath in it a ſecret warmth, 
| elle it could hardly wiwify. Bacon. 
Sitting on eggs doth v Bacon. 
- * "Gui worths, . on as 4 creep into the lomach for 
10 nutrient. Keen > (1 on i bo Nn 
ee at Ha rei de „ 1 


l 


hot in operation, and will, in 
a convenient air, ſurvive ſome days the Joſs of their heads and | 


Newton. 


er, Fr, wivus and facio, Latin) = 


UL C 
Vivrranovs. adj. [vivuus and pario, Latin] Bringing 
the young alive: oppoſed to 9viparous. 

When we eive that batts have teats, it is not unreaſon- 
able to infer, they give ſuck; but whereas no other flying ani- 
mals have theſe parts, we cannot from them infer a VIVIPAarous 
excluſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Their ſpecies might continue, though they had been wrvr- 
parous ; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
ſmall numbers. Mare againft Atheiſm. 

If birds had been vivifarout, the burtlien of their womb had 
been ſo great and heavy, that their wings would have failed 
them. Ray on the Creation. 
VIX EN. n. Vixen or fixen is the name of a ſhe- fox; o- 

therwiſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and condition is 


thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. — 
| O! when ſhe's angry, ſhe's keen and ſhrewd ; 
She was a vixen, when ſhe went to ſchool ; | 
And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce, Shakeſp. 


See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purſuit of a 
two-legg'd vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
ſingled out by one. Mycberly. 

Viz. x. /. [This word is vide icet, written with a contrac- 
tion.] To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unne- 
ceſſaiy word. 

That which ſo oft by y writers, 

Has been apply'd t almoſt all fighters, 

More jultly may b aſcribed tv this, 

Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever acted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. Hudibras, 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is human voice, al the ſeveral modifications thereof by the 
organs of ſpeech, wiz. the letters of the alphabet, form'd by 
the ſeveral motions of the mouth. oller. 

Let this be done relatively, vi. one thing greater or ſtron- 
ger, caſting the reit behind, and rendering it leſs ſenſible by its 


oppoſition. Dry.len's Du Frejuoy, 
VIZ ARD. . |. v ere, Fr. See Viso. 1 A maſk uſed 
for diſguiſe. 


Let the ſuits of the maſkers be ——— and ſuch as ion | 


the perſon when the vad are off. Bacon. 
Eſchylus 
Brought wizards in a e diſguiſe. Roſcommon. 


A lie is like a wizard, that may cover the face indeed, but 

can never become it. South. 

Ve ſhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or 
#1 living ; for they put on the vizard of ſeeming ſanity. 

Atterbury, 

He miſtook it for a very whimſical fort of maſk, hut upon a 
nearer view he found, that- ſhe held ber vizard in ber hand: 


5 5 Addiſon, 
To VIZ ARD. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To maſk. ; 
Degree being vixarded, 
Th' 3 lhews as fairly in the maſk. Shaleſp. 


VI ZI ER. „. properly . The prime miniſter of 


the Turkiſh empire | 
* made him vixier, which 1 is the chief of all the baſſis. 
Knolless. Hit. of the Turks. 
This grand vixier preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the weſt ; 
With the firſt charge compell d in haſte to riſe, 


His treaſure, tents and cannon left a prize. Wallen, 


ULCER. ». . [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Lane. ] A ſore of con- 


| tinuance ; not a new won 
= This anſwer” ſt, ſhe 1 18 fair; 3 
Pour ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 1 | 
ak, 


Her eyes, her Mir, her cheek, her gait, her voiee ! 

My wlcers (well, 
Corrupt: and fimell. | | Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
Inteſtine ſtone and 3 colick pangs. Milton. 


While he was dreſſing that opening, other abſceſſes were 
.raiſed,, and from the. ſeveral. apoſtemations ſinuous ulcers were 
made. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ToUctnare: v. n. To turn to an ulcer. 


UMB 


To UC RATE. v. a. Ro Fr. ulcero, Latin.] To UMBz'LLaTaD. ad}. 


diſeaſe with ſores. 


Some the i 
ed; others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humouts. 
Harvey. 
An acrid and lent matter mixeth with the blood, in ſuch 
as have their lungs alcerated. Arbuthnot on Mbments. 


 Urcera'TioON. n. 
ulcero, Latin.] 
Ulcer ; ſore. 

(2.) The effects of mercury on ulcerations are manifeſt. 
Arbuthnot. 

U'.cxxous. adj. [ulcereſus, Latin.] AfﬀiQted with old 

ſores. 


. (ulceration, French; wlceratio, from 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 2. 


Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and wlc'rous he cures. Shak. Macbeth. 
An ulcerous diſpoſition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appoſitely termed cauſes of a pulmonique con- 
ſumption. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
U'Lcexousness. u. . [from ulcerous.] The ſtate of be- 


„ing ulcerous. 


U'.cexty. adj. [ulcere, Fr. from ulcer.] Grown — time 
from a hurt to an ulcer. 

Eſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe- 
for licking v/cered wounds, and the goat's milk for 
of the ſtomach. Temple. 

Ur1'cinovus. uy [uliginoſus, Latin.) Slimy ; muddy. 

The uliginaus lateous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fiſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only a collection of the 
corallin particles. Woodward. 

ULTIMATE. adj. [ultimus, Latin.] Intended in the laſt 
reſort ; being hs laſt in the train of conſequences. 
I would be at the worſt ; worſt is my port, | 

My harbour, and my ultimate repoſe. Milton. 

Many actions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to this 
our «4imate happineſs. Addiſon. 

The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a conſe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or evil, 

_ s Sermons. 

Ultimately. adv. [from ultimate.] In the laſt conſe- 
vence. 

"Ts 1s more aſs than either of the two other 

graces, which center ultimately in ourſelves ; for we believe, 

and we hope for our own fakes : but love, which is a more diſ- 


t ; the firſt 


intereſted principle, carries us out of ourſelves, into deſires 


and endeavours CRY the intereſts of other beings. 
Atterbury. 


Truſt in our * powers, ultimately 
friendſhip of other men, eee 
ers. 
ULTimiTty. 2. /. [ultimus, Latin.] The laſt foes the 
"_ conſequence. A word very convenient, but not in 
| Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to 
concoction, is the u/fimity of that proceſs. 
VU'LTRAMARINE. #. /. ſultra and marinus, Lat.] . of 
_ the nodleſt blue colours uſed in painting, produced by cal- 
eination from the ſtone called lapis lazuli. . ML 


Others, notwithſtanding they are brown, ceaſe not to be ſoft 
and faint, as the blue of ultramarine. 


yond the ſea ; foreign. 
Uernadwrouk adj. [ultramontain, Fr. 
nus, Lat.] Being beyond the mountains. 


ULTzamu'NDARNE. adj, Iultra and mundus, Latia.] Be- 
ing beyond the world. 


Ainſwv. 
ultra monta- JMB 


UrTzo'neovs. dj. [ultro, Latin.] Spontaneous ; vo- 


luntary. 

VUupei. n. J. In botany, the extremity of a ſtajk or 
branch divided into ſeveral les or rays, beginning 
from the ſame point, a ſo as to form an wuvert- 
ed cone. Did. 


the diſeaſes _ 


- terminates in the 


_ 


Dryden. - 
fas op phy adj. [ultra marinus, Latin.] Being be- 


UMB 


many of them grow t 


t of the part ulcerat- UMBELL1!'yEROUS. adj. [umbel and fero, Lat.] In bota- 


ny, being a plant that bears many flowers, growing 2 
many footſtalks, proceeding from the ſame centre; 
chiefly appropriated to ſuch plants whoſe flowers are ron 
poſed of five N as fennel and parſnip. Di#. 
U'mzer. n. . 1. Umber is a fad colour; which grind 
with gum- Vis and lighten it with a little ceruſe, and a 
ſhive of ſaffron. Peacham. 2. A fiſh. [thymallus, Lat] 
(1.) I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of amber ſmirch my face. Shak. 
Umbre is very ſenſible and earthy ; there is nothing but pure 
black. which can diſpute with it. 
The «mbres, ochres, and minerals found in the fiſſures, are 
much finer than thoſe found in the ſtrata. * Woodward. 
(2.) The umber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do: but though they may do ſo in other nations, thoſe in Eng- 
land differ nothing but in their names. Walt. Ang ler. 


U'mBerED. aj. [from umber or umbra, Lat] . 
clouded. . 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of n 

Fire anſwers fire ; 2 through their paly flames s 

Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shak. Henry V. 


UmBn1'Licai. adj. [umbilicale, Fr. from umbilicus, Latin.] 
_ Belonging to the navel. 
Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veins, and the navel is ma- 
nifeſt a day or two after excluſion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
In a calf, the wnbilical veſſels terminate in certain bodies di- 
vided into a —— of carnequs papillæ, received into ſo ma- 
ny ſockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Ray. 
U'mzLes. u. ,. [umbles, French] A deer's entrails. Di@. 
U"MBO. n. .. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
Cloſe 3 the 3 phalanx; 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierceſt foes could break by no means. 
U'uBrace. n. ſ. ſ[ombrage, French.] 
of trees. 2. Shadow ; appearance. 

fence ; ſuſpicion of injury. 
= O, might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage; in ſome glade 
 Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, im 
To ſtar, or — 
And brown as.evenin 


_ Cwvife, 
1. Shade; ſkreen 
3. Reſentment; of- 


ee their umbrage . | 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
To grotts and caves, and —— 
Of woven arborets. Philips. 
(2.) The reſt are ambrages quickly diſpelled ; the aſtro- 
| loger ſubjects liberty to the motions of heaven. 
_ Bramball againff Hobbes. 
The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor umbrage of reaſon 
ous its tha. + Wondward. 
Sock > cemorel of the metal ont of one part of the maſs, and 
collecting it in another,. has miſled ſome, and given unbrage 
to an opinion, that Wwe x gromtifof meal in ore expoſe to 
8  Wondward on Faſſile. 
\ Albough be rent on with the as yet it ſhould be but 
* his f 7 


Men ſwelt' ri 


his ha = aps the ſtiffneſs of the other 
to accept of peace: ſo king ſhould take no um- 
— of his arming and proſecution. Bacon. 


UMBRA'GEOUS. ag. [onbragicas, Fr.] * ; * 


VETS ls ns hn . "my 
ageous multitude of leaves. 15 
W OT 5. / [from unbrageou.] Shack 


. a Tan though dcr = 


juſlice being not able to pierce, we have — 


0N - 
Yow of devth, till it pleaſed Chrift to climb the tree of the croſs, 


for our enlight' ning and redemption. Raleigh, 
UnBra'TILE. adj, [umbratilis, Latin.] Being in the ſhade, 
U'mnReL. } n. . [from unbra, Lat.] A ſkreenuſed in 
UuBrE'LLA. hot countries to keep off the ſun, and in 
others to bear off the rain. 
I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyſhip. Dryden. 
— Good houſewives 


Defended by th' .ambrella's oily ſhed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 
Umnszie'ns. . . The viſor of the helmet. Spenſer. 
Umnno'siTy. n. ſ. [umbroſus, Latin.] Shadineſs ; exclu- 

ſion of light. 3 | 

Oiled paper becometh more tran „ and admits the viſi- 

ble rays with much leſs b Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UMerizace. n. /. [from umpire.] Arbitration; friendly 
deciſion of a controverſy, | 
U'ueixe. 3. . This word Minſbew, with great applauſe 
from Skinner, derives from un pere, Fr. a father.) An 
arbitrator ; one who, as a common friend» decides diſ- 
putes. It is by Brown taken ſimply for a judge in a ſenſe 
not uſual. PL 
Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 

Twirt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that, 

Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 

Conld to no iflue of true honour bring. 

_ Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries, 

With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. 

But as ſwayne unkent fed on the plaines 
And made the eccho umpire of my ſtraines. Brown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not upon him to 
play the advocate for the chymiſts, but the ampire betwixt them 
nd the peripateticks.  * Boyle 

The vaſt diſtance that ſin had put between the offending crea- 

ture, and the offended Creator, required the help of ſome great 
umpire and intercefſor, to open him a new way of acceſs to God; 
and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. | South. 

The jealous ſets, that dare not truſt their cauſe 

So far from their own will as from the laws, _— 

You for their umpire and their ſynod take.  Drygd. 

Among thoſe going to law was utterly a fault, being 

ordinarily on ſuch accounts, as were too light for the hearing of 
courts and umpires. e Leatt leavell. 
Un. A Saxon privative or negative particle anſwering to 
i of the Latins, and « of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It 
is placed almoſt at will before adjectives and adverbs. 
All the inflances of this kind of compoſition cannot 
therefore be inſerted; but 1 have collected a number 
ſufficient, perhaps more than ſufficient, to explain ir. 
The examples however, though numerous, might have 
eaſily been made more; for almoſt every adjective has a 


| Shak. 
Shak. 


ſubſtantive and an adverb adberiag to it, as unfaithful, un UN acco/mmonrateD 


faithfulneſs, unfaithfully. Unis prefixed to adjectives with 
their derivatives, as unapt, unaptneſs, unapily ; and to 

flive participles as hurt, unburt ; favoured, unfavoured : 
3 is prefixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as pleaſing, 
unpleaſing, but rarely in the verbal ſenſe expreſſing action; 
we cannot ſay the dart flew anwounding, though we ſay 
the man eſcaped unwaunded. In and un may be thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed. To words merely Engliſh we prefix un, as 
unit; to words borrowed in the poſitive ſenſe, but made 
negative by ourſelves, we prefix un, as generous, ungene- 
aus. When we borrow both words we .retain the Latin 
or French in, 


they have the Engliſh termination 


have the Latin or French terminations in tude, ice, 
or ence; and for the moſt part if they end in ty the nega- 
tive in is put before them, as anoft, unaftneſs, 6 


as 2 inelegant ; politics, impolitick. 
— 25 uyſitneſs, ungraciouſneſs ; it ia proper to prefix un 
they . | 


„ inahi- rule. 2. 


UNA 
tude ; unjufl, injuſtice; imprudence 5 unfaithful, unfaith- 
fulneſs, 2 | | I 
Unana'sntD. adj. [from abaſhed] Not ſhamed ; not 
confuſed by modeſty. | | 
Earleſs on high, ſtood unabaſs'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Poe. 
UWE. adj. [from able.] 1. Not having ability. With 
to before a verb, and for before a noun. 2. Weak ; im- 
rene. - | 
(1.) The Amalekites ſet on them, ſuppoſing that they had 
been weary, and unable to reſiſt. Ralrigb s Hifi. of the Worl 1. 
5 229k Zeal mov'd thee : | 
To pleaſe thy gods thou didſt it; gods unable 


T' acquit themſelves, and proſecute their foes. Milton. 
The prince unable ta conceal his pain, | 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
And ſigh'd, and look'd, and figh'd again. Dryden. 
I intended to put it in practice, though far unable for the at- 
tempt of ſuch a poem. Dryden. 


Man, under the difadvantages of a weak and fallen nature, 
was unable even to form an idea of happineſs worthy his reaſon- 
able ambition. | Rogers. 

(2.) A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shak. 


_ Unano'Lisnep. 4%. [from abolifhed.] Not repealed ;. 


remaining in force. 
The number of needleſs laws unaboliſbed, doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceſſary. Hooker. 
Unacce'eTaBLE. adj. [from acceptable.) Not pleaſing ; 
not ſuch as is well received. 
The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his coun- 
trymen. | Clarendon, 
_ Tis as indecent as unacceptable, and all men are willing to 
ſlink out of ſuch company, the ſober for the hazards, and jovial 
for the unpleaſantneſs. Government of the Tongue. 
Every method for deterring others from the like practices for 
the future, muſt be znacceptable and diſpleaſing to the friends of 
the guilty. Addifon's Freeholder. 
If he ſhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is a ſecret re- 
ſerve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers's Sermons. 
Unacce'yTABLENESS. n. .. [from unacceptable.) State 
of not ple ſing. 7d 
This alteration ariſes from the unacceptableneſs of the ſubject 
I am upon. Collier an Pride, 
Unacce'eTeD. adj. [from accepted.] Not accepted. 
By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer d again the unaccepted wreath, | 
And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Prior, 
Un acce'ss1BLEness. 2. [from acceſſibleneſs.} State 
of not being to be attained or approached. | | 
Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reaſon of the 
remoteneis from us, and unacceſiblexeſs to them, are not within 
any of our faculties to apprehend. | Hate. 
adj. (from accommodated.) Un- 
turniſhed with external convenience. „„ 
Unaccommodated man is no more than ſuch a poor, hare 
| forked animal as thou art. | |  Shakeſp. 
Uxacco'meanie. adj, [from accompanied.) Not at- 
tended. 
Seldom one accident, proſperous or adverſe, cometh unac- 
_ companied with the like. | Hayward. 
Un Acco ur Lis kp. ad}. [from accompliſbed.) Unfiniſh- 
ed; incomplete. | 
| Beware of death, thou canſt not die unperjur d, 
And leave an unaccompliſo'd love behmd. 


Thy vows are mine. 1 Dryden, 
The gods diſmay'd at his apptoach, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their unaccumpliſb d crime purſue. Dryden. 


Unacco'unTABLE. adj. [from accauntable.] 1. Not ex- 
plicable ; not to be ſolved by reafon ; not reducible te 
Not ſubject; not controlled, 


UN A r 
() I hall note difficulties, which are not uſually obſerved, = (r.) Silly people commend tame, anaffive children, decauſe 


though unaccountable. ; Glanville. they make no noiſe, nor give them any trouble. Locke, 
The folly is ſo unaccountable, that enemies paſs upon us for (2.) Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
friends. | L' Eftrange. Appointed, which declares his dignity ; 5 
There has been an unaccountable diſpoſition of late, to fetch While other animals unactive range, 
the faſhion from the French. Addiſon. And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 
What is yet more unaccuuntable, would he complain of their . — — His life, : 
reſiſting his omnipotence. Rogers's Sermons. Private, unaive, calm, contemplative ; 
The Chineſe are an unaccountable people, ly com- Little ſuſpicious to any king. Mi lion. 
pounded of knowledge and ignorance. An homage which nature commands all underſtandings to 


Baker's Reflefions on Learning. pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, anacti ve thing; for in 
The manner whereby the ſoul and body are united, and how defiance of the judgment, the will may ſtill remain as much a 
they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. Swift, ſtranger to virtue as before. South, 


Unacco'unTtaBLy. adv. Strangely. (4.) ——— In the fruitful earth | 
The boy proved to be the fon of the merchant, whoſe heart His beams, unacli ve elſe their vigour find. Milton. 
had ſo unaccountably melted at the ſight of him. Addiſon. Un AcTUATED. adj. Not actuated. MN 
UNA/CCURATE. adj. [from accurate.] Not exact. The peripatetick matter is a mere 'uzaFuated power. 
Galileo uſing an aunaccurate way, defined the air to be in 33 Glanville, 
weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boyle. Un aDm1'xeD. adj. Not regarded with honour. 
Una'ccuxaTteness. . /. [from awnaccurate.] Want of Oh! had I rather unadmr'd remain'd, 
exactneſs. For this are commonly uſed inaccurate and in- In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land; 3 
accuracy 6 Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, Pope. 
CG Unapo'xeD. adj. Not worſhipped. 
It may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, as hi | rd 
againſt the unaccurateneſs and unconcludingueſs of the analy- Nor was his name unheard, or unador'd 


tical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. ; In antient Greece. LS, 2 Milton, 
Unaccv'srome.. adj. [from accuflemed] 1. Not uſed ; Unapo'sxwnep. adj. Not decorated; not embelliſhed. 


a Y earth, till th 
not habituated : with fo. 2. New; not uſual. Deſert and LE unſightly, 0 GEM 4, 


{1.) I was chaſtiſed as a bullock e ard e ; Brought forth the tender graſs, PK Milton's Par. Loft. 
er. , XXXI. 5 * | 
„ The neceſſity of air to the moſt of animals 'unaccuflamed 1 = Dwell im the dire retreat, and frees there. — Addiſon, 
3 e e — — "Mon Un apve' nTUuROUS. adj. Not adyenturous. | 
08) T'll ſend one to Mantua, 9 The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be erer 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, Timorous and Joth, with — modeſty, | 
Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſlom d dram, Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton's Par. Reg. 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. Shak. Un apvi'szp. adj. 1. Imprudent ; indiſcreet. 2. Done 


——  - 'T heir priſtine worth 


| ith thought; raſh. 
The Britons recollect, and gladly change wengen aan WENT 


| | (1.) ————- Madam, I have unadvis d 
Sweet native home, for unaccuflom'd air. Philips, R you a paper that I ſhould not. Shak. 
An old word ought never to be fixed to an unaccuſtomed idea, FE contract to-night 


without juſt and evident neceſſity. Watts"s Logick. | 28222 ay adi d, too ſudden, 


Unacxno'WwLEDGED. adj. [from acknowledge.] Not Too like the —_— 1 and Fulie 
owned. 5 Ere one can ſay, it lightens. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at leaſt an Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned back by the un- 
 wnachnowledged ſucceſſor to the crown, clouded mod of that . rwardneſs — chief counſellors, in making — 
proſperity. ph Re | Clarendon. den and unreaſonable alterations. © Hayward: 
7 "SOA Specifick conformities can be no unadwiſed productions; but 

Unacqua'inTANCEz. #. /. [from acquaintance.] Want Pes oy pe $ 
of familiarity ; want of knowledge: followed by with. 2 9 ue knows 
Tie firſt is an utter unacquaintance with his maſter's de- . 8. «hte at: 4 
figns, in theſe words ; the ſervant knoweth not what his maſter as ady. Imprudentiy; raſhly ; indiſcreet- 
Unacqua'inTED. . [from acquainted] 1. Not A ftrange kind of ſpeech unto Chriſtian ears; and ſuch, 
known ; unuſual ; not familiarly known. 2. Not having ® I hope they themſelves do acknowledge unadviſedly —_ 
e in man's wit is d able to found the of thoſs 
TI — dangerous rd fearful evile, wharcinto cur weak and! impotenc 

nted light began to fear. Spenſer. a : — 
) Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ens were ana- nature is inclinable to fink itſelf, rather than to ſhew an acknow- 
queued worth fach nN 1d not reach unto ledgment of error in that which, once we have unadwiſedly taken 


82 Te ſpoke. = Hooker, uben us * againſt the ſtream of a contrary pub — 2 
| 2 | a 8 What is done cannot be now amended ; 
Shall I inform my anacpuainted feet 8 Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? Milton. Which after-hours give leiſure to repent of. Shak. 
Ante a courtier, _ 2 | A word unadviſedly ſpoken on the one fide, or miſunder- 
1 3 — — 3 n ſtood on the other, has raiſed ſuch an averſion to him, as in 
You, e uainted been, time has produced a perfect hatred of him.  Sauth, 


Envy'd grey hairs, that once good days had ſeen. Dryden. Unapu'LTERATED. 2%. Genuine; not ſpoiled by ſpu- 
3 ive ar rious mixtures. | NG 752 1 ** 
find that we fear d death only becauſe we were unacquainted auitb I have only covered one of thoſe channels, by which the 
1 | Wake's Preparation for Death. hiſtory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and unadulte- 
_ Una'crivs. adj, [from active. 1. Not briſk; not live- | e 
ly. 2. Having no employment. 3. Not buſy ; not di- Unaryz'creD. eg. 
ligent. 4. Having no Ef — + from affeta 


UNA 


ed by too rigid obſervation of rules; not laboured. 4. 
Not moved; not touched: as, he ſat unaffected to hear 
the tragedy. 
1. They bore the ki 

To lie in folemn ſtate, a publick fight : 

Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place, 


And unaffefed ſorrow ſat on ev'ry face. Dryden. 
(2.) — The maid improves her charms, 

With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 

And ſan&ity of manners. Addiſon's Cato. 


Of ſofteſt manners, unafeFed mind; 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. 
(3.) Men divinely taught, and bettet teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 
In their majeſtic, unafefed file, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton. 
Unarre'cTeDLY. adv. Really; without any attempt to 
produce falſe appearances. 

He was always unaffectedly cheerful ; no marks of any thing 


Pope. 


' heavy at his heart broke from him. ke. 
Unaree'crinG. adj. Not pathetick ; not moving the 
paſſions. | | 
Unareriicred. adj. Free from trouble. 
'__  — My unafflicted mind doth feed 


On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel's Muſophilus. 
Unacret'aBle. 44. Inconſiſtent ; unſuitable. 
Advent'rous work | yet to or pow'r and mine 
Not wnagreeable, to found a pat 

Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
Unacite'aBLENESS. if. . Unſuitableneſs to; incon- 
ſiſtency with. 5 
Papias, a holy man, and ſcholar of St. John, having deli- 
vered the milennium, men cheſe rather to admit a doctrine, 
whoſe unagreeablengſs to the goſpel oeconomy, rendered it 

-. ſuſpicious, than think an apoſtolick man could ſeduce them. 


=. | Decay of Piety. 
Unar'DaBLe. adj. Not to be helped. 
The congregated college have concluded, | 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
From her wnaidable eſtate. Shakeſp. 


Unar'DeD. adj. Not aſſiſted; not helped. 
Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, | 
The wideſt ſtretch of human thought exceeds. Blackmore. 
UnarminG. adj. Having no particular direction. | 
The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd lets fly, 
And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſky ; 
Such frantick flights are like a madman'g dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. 
Uxa'xinG. adj. Not feeling or cauſing pain. 
She them th' nating ſcars which I would hide, 
As if 1 had received them for the hire — 
Of their breath only. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Una'tiznaBLe. adj. Not to be transferred. 
Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not from any unali- 


Granville i 


enable right in a particular family, but to avoid the conſe- 

quences that uſually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift. 
UnaLLa'yeD. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 

__ Unallayed ſati 


ions are joys too heavenly to fall to many 
men's ſhares on earth. l : Boyle. 


Ural zb. adj. 1. Having no powerful relation, * 


Having no common nature ; not congeniall. 
' (2.) He is compounded of two different ingredients, 
irit and matter; but how ſuch ied and diſproportioned 


ubſtances ſhould att upon each other, no man's learning yet 

could tell him. | Collier on Pride. 
Una'LTERABLE. adj, Unchangeablez immutable. | 
The law of nature, ing in a fixed, uxalterable relation 
af one nature to another, is indif} "i South. 
— They fixt analterable laws, | 

Settling the ſame effect on the ſame cauſe. Creech. 

The truly vpright man is inflexible in his uprightneſs, and 

K Atterbury. 


| unalterable in hin purpoſe. 


* 


* 


UNA 
Una"LTERABLENESS. . . Immutability ; wachangea- 
bleneſs. | 
This happens from the unalterableneſs of the corpuſcles, which 
conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bodies. 8 | 
Una'LTz xaBLY. adv. Unchangeably ; immutably. 
Retain unalterably firm his love intire. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe they are 
unalterably conſtituted by thoſe motions. Holder on Time. 
Una'tTzrED. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 
It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 


thing; in us intolerable that we ſuffer any thing to remain un- 
altered. Hooker. 
| __ whom 88 with unalter d brow ; 
coming hither, though I know ſcope, 
I bal not, — forbid. 1 n Milton. 
To ſhew the truth of my unalter d breaſt, | 
Know that your life was giv'n at my requeſt. Dryden. 


Since theſe forms n, and have their end, 
On ſome unalter'd cauſe they ſure depend. 

Grains and nuts paſs often through animals unalter d. 
| be Arbuthnot. 
Amongſt the ſhells that were fair, unaltered, and free from 
ſuch mineral inſinuations, there were ſome which could not be 
match'd by any ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea 
ſhores.  Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Unama'zeD. adj. Not aſtoniſhed ; free from — 

ment. | | 
Though at the voice much marvelling ; at length 


Not «namaz'd, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. Milton, 
UnamB1'Tious. adj. Free from ambition. | 
My humble muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, | 
_ Paints the you foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. Pope. 
I am one of thoſe unambitious people, who will love you forty ' 


years hence. | Pope. 
UnAME'NDABLE. adj. [inemendabilis, Latin.] Not to be 
changed for the better. 

He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that 
mankind is unamendable, 
NA'MIABLE. adj. Not raiſing love. 

Thoſe who repreſent religion in an unamiable light, are like 
the ſpies ſent by Moſes, to make a diſcovery of the land of 
promiſe, when, by their reports, they diſcouraged the people 
from entering upon it. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Theſe men are ſo well acquainted with the unamiable part 
of themſelves, that they have not the confidence to think they are 
really beloved. | Addiſon, Spectator. 
Nor are the hills unamiab/e, whoſe tops 

To heav'n aſpire. Philips, 
Una A pag bats a Moe reſolved into ſimple parts. 

me tals of refined and unanalyſed nitre, a ed 
to have A ſix flat ſides. 2 | ; 2 
Una'ncHorED. adj. Not anchored. 
A. port there is inclos'd on either fide, | 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor d, and unty'd. Pope, 
Unane'LeD. adj. [un and knell] Without the bell rung. 
This ſenſe J doubt. . | = 
Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanel d. Shakeſpþ. Hamlet, 
Una'NIMATED. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivified. 
Look on thoſe half lines as the imperfe& products of a 
mule: like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, and 
a lump of uninformed unanimated matter. Dryden. 
Un ——_ r. n. /. [unanimite, Fr.] Agreement indefign 
or Opiren.. | 255 5 
An honeſt party of men acting with unanimity, are of in- 
finitely greater conſequence, than the ſame party aiming at the 
ſame end by different views. _ Addiſon. 
UNA'NIMOUS. adj. [unanime, Fr. unanimis, Lat.] Being 
of one mind; agreeing in deſign or opinion. | 

. 10 — They wont to meet 85 

| cadets  ILOm joy, and love 

| l | 


you know: 
Pope to Swift, 
U 


UN A 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great ſire | 
Hymning th' eternal father. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
With thoſe which Minio's fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred is arms, unanimous and brave. | Re 
Un a'nimousLy. adv. [from unanimous.] With one 
mind. 
This icular is unanimouſly reported by all the antient 
Chriſtian authors. 2 the Chriftian Religion. 
Uxa'NniMouSNESS. u. /. [from ananimous.] The ſtate of 
being unanimous. | 
Unano'inTED. adj. 1. Not anointed. 2. Not prepared 
for death by extreme unction. = 
(2.) Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 
UnhouſeF'd, unanointed, unanel'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Una'nswERABLE. adj. Not to be refuted. 


This is a manifeſt and unanſwerable argument. 
I ſhall not conclude it falſe, though I think the emergent 


difficulties, which are its attendants, unanſwerable. Glan ville. 


The pye's queſtion was wiſely let fall without a reply, to 
intimate that it was unanſwerable. L*Eftrange. 
Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimations, not only of the 
excellency of a human ſoul, but of its independence on the 
bay; and if they do not prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe two 
great points, which are liſhed by many other reaſons that 
are unanſwerable. Addiſon, Sjefator. 
As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of creditors, if it 

be real, it is unanſwerable. Atterbury's Sermons, 


Una'xsweERABLY. adv. Beyond confutation. 
It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that there 


can be any obedience, where there is no command. And there- 


fore it unanſwerably follows, that the abettors of the foremen- 


Raleigh. 


UNA 
I fee thou art implacable ; more deaf 
To pray'rs than winds to ſeas ; yet winds to ſeas 
Are reconcil'd at length, and ſeas to ſhore. 
Thy anger, unappeaſable, ftill rages, 


Eternal tempeſt never to be calm'd. Milton. 
UnayeraseD. adj. Not pacified. 
3 — CP his fleſh, _ 
t adows be not unappeas'd. Shakeſp. 
His ſon forgot, his empreſs unappeas d; 7 
How ſoon the tyrant with new love is ſeiz d. Dryden. 


Una'ePLICABLE. adj. [from apply.] Such as cannot be 
applied. 

Gratitude, 3 being confined to the few, has a narrow 
province to work on, being acknowledged to be unappiicable 
and fo conſequently ineffectual to all others. —— 

Their beloved earl of Mancheſter ar 


plicable to their purpoſes as the other. Clarendon. 
The ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate 
ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the equality or inequality of 


unapplicable quantities, has produced diſcoveries. Lockes 
Un AarPPREHE'NDED. adj. Not underſtood. 


They of whom God is altogether unapprebended, are but few 
in number, and for groſſneſs of wit ſuch that they hardly ſeem 


to hold the place of human being. here 
UnaeyeREHE'NSIVE. adj. [from apprebend] 1. Not in- 
telligent ; not ready of conception. 2. Not ſuſpecting. 
(1.) The fame temper of mind makes a men unapprehenfiue 
and inſenſible of any miſery ſuffered by others. South. 
NAPPROA'CHED. adi. Inacceſſible. 5 
- God is light, 
And never but in unag roached light 
Dwelt from eternity. Milton's Par. Loft. 


tioned principle plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced con- Unaryero'ved. adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 


tradiction to God's expreſs command. South. 


Un AN SWE RED. adj. 1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 2. Not 
confuted. 3. Not ſuitably returned. 
(r.) Unranſwer'd left thou boaſt. 
Muſt I tamely bear E- 
This arrogance unanſwer'd! Thou' rt a traitor. Addiſon. 
(2.) All theſe reaſons, they fay, have been brought, and 
were hitherto never anſwer d; beſides a number of merriments 
and jeſts unanſwer'd likewiſe. | __ Hooker. 
(3-) Quench, Corydon, thy long unanſwer'd fire; 
Mind what the common wants of life require, Dryden. 
UxayPa'LLED. adj. Not daunted ; not impreſs'd by fear. 
If my memory muſt thus be thralled a 
To that ſtrange ſtroke, which conquered all my ſenſes ; 
Can thoughts ill thinking ſo reſt unappalled, Sidney. 
Infernal ghoſts 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome ſhriek d; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Sat'ſt unappall d in calm and finleſs Milton. 
Dryden. 


Mitton's Par. Loft. 


— As a lion, unappall'd with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear. 
Does this appear like guilt? When thus ſerene, 
With eyes erect, and viſage unafpall'd, 
Fixt on that awful face, I ſtand the charge f 
Amaz'd, not fearing. Smith's Phad. and Hypolitus. 
Unayyza'kELLED. at. Not drefſed ; not cloathed. 
| In Peru, though they were an unafparelled people, and had 
ſome cuſtoms very barbarous, yet the government of the Incas 
had many parts of — Bacen's Holy War. 
"EEE Till our ſouls beunapfareiled 
Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed. | | Donne. 
Unarea'zentT. adj, Obſcure ; not viſible. * 
——— Thy 4 3 
His generation, and the riſing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. | 
Unar?Ea'saBLE.. adj. Not to be pacified; i 


The unapfeaſable rage of Hildebrand and his ſueceſſors, ne- 
ver left perſecuting him, by railing one rebellion upon . 
| Rategh's Eav]. 


r Mili 


Una'eTLy. adv. [from unapt.] 


1 Evil into the mind 8 
ay come and go ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
r ; 


Milton. 


UNA'PYE. adj. [from apt. 1. Dull 3 not apprehenſive. 2. 


Not ready; not propenſe. 3. Unfit ; not qualificd : with 


to before a verb, for before a noun. 4. Improper ; unfit; 
unſuitable. 7. THEE. 
(2.) I am a foldier, and anapt to weep. | | 
My blood hath been too po: and mans, * 
Unapt to ſtir at theſe indignities. TR Shakeſp. 


(3+) Fear doth grow from __ of deity ind 
with irreſiſtible power to hurt; and is of all — —_— 
excepted) the unapteft io admit any conference with 


| 5 | Hooker 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution of the ſpiric 
of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft and wandering, — 


Unkfitly ; improper] 4 
. * _ the ſhape of his back 
favour it, being very li bottom of a boat: n. i 
hinder legs unaptly reſemble a pair of oars. vr — 
Una'eTwess. 2. /. [from unapt.] 1. Unfitneſs; unſuit- 
ableneſs. 2. Dulneſs ; want of apprehneſion. 3. Unreadi- 
neſs ; 12 z want of propenfion. 1 
(1. en's is made according * | 
Aidan ; and their conditions are often go 2 a Sw 
ments; for the perſon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alſo reſtrained from lightneſs 1 ; 
— 2 weed. | 
2.) That anaptneſs made you miniſter 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf, data 


| ond its 
gets „e. ght 72 heavy, | 
"x attempt ever after. 5 gf > fra 
Una'zcut D. 4 from angur.] 1. Not diſp 1 4 


Not cenſured. | 

.) — What thou bid'ſt, i | | 
Unargu'd Leber; s God ordains. © — Milton's Par. Lof 
(2.) Not that his work liv'd in the hands of foes, © © 
Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe, B. Fobn/ar, 


UN A 


| To Una'zm. v. a. from arm.] To diſarm; to ſtrip of at- Unass1's Te. adj. Not helped. 


mour.; to deprive of arms. | 
Unarm, unarm, and do not f:ght to-day. 
Unarm me Eros; the long day's taſk is done, 
And we mult fleep. 
Galen would not leave unto the world too ſubtle a theory of 
poiſons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous ſpirits. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Una'zmep. as}. [from unarm.] Having no armour ; hav- 
ing no weapons. 
—— On the weftern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy: To our ſhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd and unreſolv'd to beat them back. 
He all anarm' d 
Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul ; 
Thee al thy legions, yelling they ſhall fly, 


| Shateſp. 


And beg to hide them in a herd of ſwine. Milton. 
—— Though wnarm'd I am, 

Here without my ſword or pointed lance, 

Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. Dryden. 


. ._ Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed with weapons for 
their defence ; man is born altogether unarmed. Cre. 
Unarxra'icnen. adj. Not brought to a trial. | 
As lawful lord, and king by juſt deſcent, 
Should here be judg'd unheard, and unarraign'd. 
UnarRa'yeD. adj, Not dreſſed. 
As if this infant world yet unarray d, 
Naked and bare in Nature's lap were laid. 
Half «narray'd, he ran to his relief, | 
So haſty and ſo artleſs was his grief. 


Damel. 


Dryden 


Una'sTFUL. adj. 1. Having no art, or cunning. * 2 | 


 UnaTTa'itnaBLENESS. n. . State of being out of reach. 


ing ſkill. | 
(r.) A chearful ſweetneſs in his looks he has, 
And innocence urartful in his face. Dryden's Fuv. 


| (2.) How unartful would it have been to have ſet him in a UnaTTe'myTtD. «dj. Untried ; not aſſayed. 
corner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all the 


bodies round him. | Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
Una'xTrULLY. adv. In an unartful manner. 
In the report, although it be not un ly drawn, and is 
perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, there is no great ſkill re- 
_ quired to detect the many miſtakes. |  Sawift's Miſcellany. 
UnarTiIFI'CIAaLLY. adv. Contrarily to art. 


Not a feather is unartificially made, miſplaced, redundant, 


or defective. ; Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
Una'szzD. adj. 1. Not courted by ſolicitation. 2. Not 
ſought by entreaty or care. 3 | 
(..) With what eagerneſs, what circumſtance 
Unaſt d, thou tak ſt ſuch pains to tell me only 
My ſon's the better man. | Denham's Sopby. 
(2.) =— The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth anaſt d, nor v 
Shou d all conſpire to cheat us with a lye? | 
Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice ; | 
Starving their gain, martyrdom their price. Dryden. 
Uns rIRIN G. adj. Not ambitions. © - 
To be modeſt and wnaſpiring, in honour preferring one 


another. | Rogers. 


Un Ass 4 1LEZD. adj. Not attacked; not aſſaulted. 
A3 s IL intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 
It grieves my foul to leave thee unaſſaild. 
That he, the ſup good, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as laviſh officers of vengeance, | 
Would fend a glift ring guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour una ſſaii d. 
Unasssa'1LaBLs. adj. "Exempt from affault, 
In the number, I do but know one, 
- Unſhak'd of motion. Hh 


Unassa'veD. adj. Unattempted. 
— love, virtue ungſſay cd 
Alone, without exterior help ſuſtain d. 


* 


Milton. 


Shakejp. Ant. and Cleapatra. 


Shakeſp. Unassu'minG. adj. Not arrogant. 


Unassvu'seD. adj. 


UnaTTA'1NABLE. adj. 


that earth renew d. Dryden. 


| Shakeſp. 


Milton's Comes. 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


UNA 


Its victories were the victories of reaſon, waſified by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of light 
over darkneſs, Addiſon's Freeholder. 

What unafiſted reaſon could not diſcover, that God has ſet 
clearly before us in the revelation of the goſpel : a felicity equal 
to our moſt enlarged deſires; a ſtate of immortal and unchange- 
able glory. . | Rogers. 
NASS1'STING. adj. Giving no help 

With theſe I went, a brother of the war ; 

Nor idle ſtood, with unaſiftins hands, 

When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 

Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd : yet theſe I fway'd. Dryden. 


— Unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv d, 
And died neglected. Thomſon's Winter. 
1. Not confident. 2. Not to be tiuſt- 

ed. 

(1.) The enſuing treatiſe, with a timorous and una ſſured 
countenance, adventures into your preſence. Glanville, 
(2) The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes ; 

The feigned friends, the unaſſured foes, 

Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. Spenſer. 
Not to be gained or obtained g be- 
gout of reach, 


raiſe and prayer are God's due worſhip ; which are anattain- 
able by our diſcourſe, ſimply conſidered, without the benefit of 


divine revelation. Dryden's Religio Laici. 

I do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly kept from error; 
that is more than human nature can, by any means, be advanced 
to: I aim at no ſuch unattainable privilege; I only ſpeak of 
what they ſhould do. Locke. 


Deſire is ſtopped by the opinion of the impoſſibility, or un- 
attainableneſs of the good propoſed. L ocke. 


He left no means unattempted of deſtroying his ſon, Sidney, 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm ; 


But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakeſp. 
Alt purſues | 
Things unattemt ted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milton. 
Leave nothing unattem} ted to deſtroy 
That perjur'd race. Denham. 


Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of doin good 
the poſſibility of R in 27 How a u 
things would, at this rate, have been left wnattempted. 
| | Atterbury. 
UnaTTE/NDED. adj. 1. aus fon retinue, or attendants. 
2. Having no followers. 3. 
(r.) With goddeſs-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 


Not unattended. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 
Parnaſſus. | | Dryden. 
(3. —— Your conſtancy | 1 
Hath left you unattended.  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
UnaTTe'nDinG. adj. Not attending. | 
Ell is loſt that praiſe, 
That is addreſs d to unattending ears. Milton, 


. Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 
'Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main; 
Neptune in anguiſh his charge unattending, | 
"Veſſels are found'ring, and vows are in vain. Dryden. 
UnaTTE'NT1vE. adj. Not regarding. 
Man's nature is ſo unattentive to good, that there can ſcarce 
be too many monitors. 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, and therefore 
draw the eyes of the unattentive. Tatler, 
UxaTToneD. adj. Not expiated. 


Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, SR 
A brother's blood yet unatton'd. Rowe. 
Unava'tLasLe. adj, Uſeleſs; yain with reſpect to any 
purpoſe. 

_— 


naccompanied ; forſaken. . 


Government of the Tongue. 


— 
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UN A 


When we have endeavoured to find out the ſtrongeſt cauſes, 
wherefore they ſhould imagine that reading is ſo unavailable, 
the mo{t we can learn is, that ſermous are the ordinance of 
God, the ſcriptures dark, and the labour of reading eaſy. 

| | er. 
Uxava'iting. adj. Uſeleſs; vain. 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely unawvailing pity ſhow : 
"Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. D;yden's Aurengzebe. 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 
And ſpreads for aid his una vailing hands. Pepe 
UnavolbaBLE. adj. 1. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunned. 
2. Not to be mifled in ratiocination. 
(1.) Oppreſſion on one fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unuwoidabie occaſions of war. D/ van. 
It is una vcidable to all, to have opinions, without certain 
proofs of their truth. | Lock. 
Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weakneſs and i. 
prize, be una ucidable to the beſt guarded. Ker. 
The merits of Chriſt will make up the unau dab defi- 
ciencies of our ſervice; will prevail for pardon to our fincere 

repentance. Roger 5. 

All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vaniſh at hat wayaud- 
able moment, which decides the deſtiny of men. Ciariſſa. 
(2.) That ſomething is of itſelf, is ſelf-evidant, becuuſe we 

' ſee things are; and the things that we fee muſt ei have had 
ſome firſt cauſe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themſelves : one of them is unavaidarvle. f Tillotſon. 
T think it v:awoidable for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiſtence, to have the notion of 
an eternal, wiſe being, who had no beginning. Locke. 


UxavorDaBLENESS. n. /. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it ſubje& to material impreſſions ? and 
yet the N of pain, and unavoidablencſs of ſenſations, 
ſtrongly perſuade that we are ſo. Glarville. 

UN AVOHDABLVY. adv, Inevitably. 
Th he moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt una voidably produce op- 
poſition from multitudes who are made happy by it. Adaiſon. 
Unavo'ipep. adj, Inevitable. 
We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; 


And unavoided is the danger now. Shakeſp. 
Rare poems alk rare friends; 

Yet fatyrs, ſince the moſt of mankind be 

Their una voi ded ſubject, fewelt ſee. B. Jobn ſon. 


UvAUTRHO RISE D. adj, Noi ſupported by authority; not 
properly commiſioned. 
| To kiſs in private ? 
An wnauthorized kiſs. 
It is for you to ravage ſeas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command. | 
UV AW RE. adv. [from aware, or wary.] 1. With- 
Uxnawa'REsS. N out thought; without previous meditation. 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought of; ſuddenly. 
3. In this ſenſe I believe at unawares is the proper uſe. 
(1.) Take heed leit you fall unawares into that inconvenience 
vou formerly found fault with. Spenſer. 


Whom, in this conflict, I znawares have kill'd. Shakeſp. 

Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſſible to ſwerve, . 3h 240k; 

And fall into deception unaware. | 

A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Of wine and honey mix d; with added ſtore 
Of opium : ta his keeper this he pg, cn 

Who ſwallow'd unawares the ſleepy draught, | 
And ſnor d ſecure. 1 ITT OY Dryden. 
Tis a ſenſation like that of a limb lopp'd off; one is 
every minute ana uus to ule it, and finds it is not. F 
( 2.) Leſt deſtruction come u 
net that he hath hid catch him 
My hand, anawares to me, was, by the force of that en- 
deavour it juſt before employed to ſuſtain the fallen weight, car- 
th- ſuch violence, that I bruiſed it. | Boyle. 


Shakeſp. Otbellb. 
| den. 


| 
2. 
. 


n him at «zawares, and let his 


. ©; 


ried up with fuc yo mf | 
Though we live never ſo long, we are ftdl furprized : we put 


It is my father's face, oy 


Pſalm xxxvi. 8. 


3 


the evil day far from us, and then it catches us unawaret, and 


we tremble at the proſpect. Wake. 

(3.) He breaks at unawares upon our walks, | 

Aud, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryden. 
Una'wtp. adj, Unreltrained by fear or reverence. 

The raging and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe of commons 

mult be attributed to the want of ſuch good miniſters of the 

crown, as, being unaued by any guilt of their own, could 


have watched other mens. Clarendon, 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear, 
His words were fimple, and his ſoul ſincere. Dryden. 


- UxBa'cxeD. adj. 1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the 


2. Nut countenanced ; not aided. 

(1.) —— Then I beat my tabor ; 
At which, like «zback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſick. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
A well wayed horſe will ſafely convey thee to thy journey's 


rider. 


end, when an unbact'd filly may give thee a fall. Suctling. 

They flinch like a2back'd fillies. Denms'sLetters.. 
(2.) Let the weight of thine own 1 F214 | 

Fall on thee unſupported, and unbact d. els vil Var. 


UnBa'LanceD. adj. Not poiſed ; not in equipoiſe. 
Lut earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſuns runs lawleſs through the ſky, Pope, 
n adj. Not kept ſteady by ballaſt; un- 
eady. 185 | 
They having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats, where 
they ſtruck unreaſonably, to learn a few words with lamentable 
conſtruction ; and now on the ſudden tranſported under another 
climate, to be toſt and turmoiled with their unballaſed wits, in 
fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, do, for the moſt 
part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton. 
As at ſea th' unballaft veſſel rides, 
Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides : 
So in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, | 
The youth is hurried through the ſky. Addiſon. 
* * NDED. adj. (from band]! Wanting a ftring, or 
_ e N 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, your bonnet unbanded, and 
every thing demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. Shakeſp. 
To Unza'x. v. a. [from bar.] To open, by removing the 
bars; to unbolt. : 5 8 
Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance ſtand unbarr d. 
— Theſe rites the king refus'd 
Deaf to their cries ; nor would the gates «nbar | 
Of facred or looſe th impriſon'd war. Dryden. 
va A'RBED. adj. [barba, Latin.) Not ſhaven. Out of 
ule. | | 
Muſt I go ſhew them my «nbarbed ſconce ! 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart Oe 
A lie. | 8 Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Unza'zxxeD. adj. [from bark.] Decorticated 
1 JJ 


; ſtripped of 
2 e ſome ſpace at the bottom, and 
et in the ground, hath grown. Baca. 
UnBa'sxyvui: adj. Impudent; ſhameleſs. 
Nor did I with unbaſbful forehead wooe 
The means of weakneſs and debility.  — - Shateſþ. 
Cong TED. adj. [from bate.] Not repreſſed ; not blunt- 


' Where is the horſe, that dottruntread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire 
That he did pace them firſt, Shakeſp.. Merch..of Venice.. 


Denham. 


Nn Unz4a'tTzzD. adj. [from bash.} .. Not wet. 
' Thruſt full on Cymon's back in hisdeſcent.z. 


The blade return'd unbath'd, and to, the handle bent... 


Urs renn od. Not injucad by: blows, _ 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes,. whoſe arms. 
Are hir d to bear their ſtaves : or thou, Macbeth; 


* . 


UN B 
Or elſe my ſword, with an «anbat?er'd edge, —_ 
I ſheath again undeeded. | | ſp. 
To Unza'y. v. a. To ſet open; to free from the reſtraint 
Deer 
| ion, on withou - 
| — 8. Norris's Miſcellany. 


Uns ZA AIR G. adj, Bringing no fruit. 
He with his pruning hook disjoins 


Unbearing branches from their head, 
And more in their ſtead, 
Unzza'tux. adj. 1. Not treated with blows. a. Not trod- 


(1.) His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 
For the had rode five miles unſpurr d, unbeaten, 
And then at laft turn'd tail towards Neweaton. 

(.) We mult tread unbeaten 

we do not find one; but it ſhall 


naps and make a way where 
ok | 


always with a light in our 
EM hy Bacon 


Virtue, to crown her fav'rites, loves to try 
Some new, #nbeaten paſſage to the ſky. 
 Unzeco'mins. adj. Indecent ; unſuitable ; indecorous. 
| —— Here's our chief gueſt. — | 
lf he had been forgotten, | 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, 1 
And all things unbecoming. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
i un Milton's Par. Loft. 
believe that the noſe was the ſeat of wrath in 
beaſts than in mankind; and that it was «becoming of any but 
Pan, who had very much of the beaſt in him, fg: 


es fall: 


offenſive or unbecuming paſlage from plays. Swift. 
ut. 


Unzzco'mincwzss. =. /. I e ; indecorum. 
If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they t to be grave, 
kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill or unbecomingne/s of the fault. 

| Lacke. 


To Uv BED. v. a. To raiſe from a bed. | 
Eels unbed themſelves, and ſtir at the noiſe of thunder. 


Unzzr1'TTINnNG. 2 Not becoming; not ſuitable. 
Love is full of unbeftting ſtrains, 3 
All wanton as a child, ſkipping in vain. Sbaleſp. 


F.Car be it that I ſhould write thee fin, or blame 
Or think thee unbeſitting holieſt place. | Milton. 

He might ſeveral times have made peace with his diſcontented 
ſubjects upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity or intereſt ; 
dot he rather choſe to ſacrifice the, whole alliance to his private 


\ 6 | Swift. 

Te Unzzce'r. v. =. To deprive of exiſtence. 7 

1 

oſe rebel vho dare t uſury his ſeat. en. 

Unsgco't. " adj [from begbt.] 1. Eternal ; with- 

Uns zor TN. J out generation. 2. Not yet generated. 
3. Not attaining exiſtence. 1 af 

(..) Why . We he attribute the = honour to matter, 

which is ſubject to corruption, as to. the eternal, unbegotten 

rn CUM Sig. 

( 2.) — omnipotent, WR 


Armies of peſtilence; 
| Your children yet unborn, and unbegat. 
Ithies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleſt, to heing yet unbegat. 


Bp. Curbet. Uns 


If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten paths. Roſcommon. - 
Swift, * 


3 


 Shakeſp. 


Milton. Uns zLo'veD, adj, Not loved, 


„„ 

( 3.) Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, bet- 
ter were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than atk 2 
bleſſing of thoſe whoſe converſation breathes nothing but a _— 

N outh. 
from 


To Unyzcu1r'Lz. v. a. To undeceive ; to ſet free 
the influence of any deceit. 
Then 'unbeguile thyſelf, and know with me, 

That angels, though on carth employ'd they be, 

Are ſtill in heav'n. Donne. 
Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed into them, by their con- 
cionatory invecti ves. Howel's Vocal Foreft. - 


UnBegRte'LD. adj. Unſeen ; not diſcoverable to the fight. 


Theſe then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain. | 
ELIEF. n. /. 1. Inciedulity. 
gion. | 

(1.) —— "Tis not vain or fabulous, | 

What the ſage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe 

Storied of old in high immortal verſe, 

Of dire chimæra's, and enchanted iſles, 

And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell; 


| Milton. 
2. Iufidelity; irreli- 


For ſuch there be, but unbelief is blind. Milton. 
I'm juſtly-plagu'd by this your unbelief, 
And am mytelf the cauſe of my own grief. Dryden. 


Such an univerſal acquaintance with things will keep you 
from an exceſs of credulity and unbehef; i. e. a readineſs to 
believe or to deny every thing at firſt hearing. Watts. 
(2.) Where profeſs d unbelief is, there can be no viſible 
church of Chriſt ; there may be where ſound belief 1 

| ws er. 
To UnsBeLie've. v. a. 1. To diſcredit; not to truſt, 2, 
Not to think real or true. | 
(1.) Heav'n ſhield your grace from woe, | 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence anbelieved go.  Shakeſp, 
So great a prince and favourite ſo ſuddenly metamorphoſed 
inta travellers with no greater train, was enough to make any 
man unbelie ve his five ſenſes. Watton's Buckingham, 
(2.) Nor leſs than fight and hearing could: convince, 

Ot ſuch an unforeſeen and — offence. Dryden. 


UnBEeLi1e'ver. n. /. An infidel; one who believes not 
the ſcripture of God. 5 1 8 

The antient fathers being often conſtrained to ſhew, what 
warrant they had fo much to rely upon the ſcriptures, endea- 
voured (till to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
arguments ſuch as unbelie vers themſelves mutt needs think 
reaſonable, if they judged thereof as they ſhould. Hocker .. 

| What endleſs war wou'd jealous nations tear, | 
If none above did witneſs what they ſwear ? 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juſt, - 
Among themſelves to find fo little truſt, Waller. 
In the New Teſtament, religion is uſually expreſſed by faith 
in God and Chriſt, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true Chriſtians are ſo frequently called believers; and wicked 
and ungodly men unbefevers. | Tiltotjon. 
He pronounces the children of ſuch parents as were, one of 
them a Chriſtian, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on account 
of the faith and holineſs of that one. | Atterbury, 
Men always grow vicious before they become znbelrewers ; 
but if you would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, reputation, and health, thei 
infidelity would foon drop off, 


S$wift's Miſcellames, 
UnsztzL1e'vins. aj. Infidel. | 
No pauſe, | 
No ſtay of ſlaughter found his vigorous arm; 
But th unbehewing ſquadrons turn'd to flight, 
S)mote in the rear. | Philips. 


This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbelicving Jews; 
and the greateſt conviction in the Gentiles. Addiſon. 
In the days of the'apoſtle, when all who profeſſed themſelves 

| diſeiples of Chriſt were converts of conſcience, this ſevere cen- 
ſure might be reſtrained to the unbehieving part ws 
[247 


U RB 
Whoe'er you are, not wnbelow'd by heav'n, 
Since on our friendly _ your ſhips are driven, 
To Unze'nD. v. a, 1. To tree from flexure. 
lax; to remit ; to ſer at eaſe for a time. 
vitiouſſy or effeminately. 


UNB 
Many being privy to the fact 
3 How band] is it to keep % Daniel Civil Nur. 
2. Io re- UN SZW A“ ILS D. adj... Not lamented. 
3. To relax Let determin'd things to deſtiny 
Hold IA their way. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 


(r.) It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but not to ſuffer To Unzewi TCH. v. 4. [from witch.] To free from faſci- 


it to be unready, or unſtrung. 

I muſt be in the battle; but I'll go 
With empty quiver, and unbended bow. - 

(2.) Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to ſlacken and unbend his cares, x 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r of youth. Denham. 

From thoſe great cares when eaſe your foul unbends, 


Taylor's Holy Living. 
Dryden. 


Your pleaſures are deſign'd to noble ends. Dryden. 

(3-) You unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of _ Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Unst'npinG. adj. Not ſuffering flexure. 2. Not 


yielding ; reſolute. . Devoted to relaxation. 
(1.) Not fo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th" unbending corn, and ſkims along the main. 


Pope. 
(2.) Ye noble few, who here unbending ſtand N 
Beneath life's preſſures, yet a little while, 
And all your woes are paſt, Thomſon. 


(3-) Since what was onitted in the acting is now wg in, I 
hope it may entertain your lordſhip at an unbending ho 


; ack 
Un BZNEVOLE NT. adj. Not kind. 
A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural influ- 


ence ſweetneſs all bitterneſs and aſpe 2 of temper, and corrects 
that ſelfiſh narrow neſs of ſpirit, which inclines men to a fierce, 
; - Mg behaviour. Roger's. 
Unzz'nzricep. 2 Not preferred to a benefice. 
More vacant pulpits wou d more converts make; 
All wou'd have latitude enough to take: 
The reſt unbenefic'd your ſects maintain. Dryden. 


UnsZNICOHT IO. SE Never viſited by darkneſs. 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had wnbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompence his: diſtance, in their fight 5 
Milton's Par. Laßt. 


Had rounded ſtill the horizon. 
Unp EWTON. adj. Malignant ; malevolent. 
To th' acher five 


Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 


3 1 and when to join 
In ſynod unbenign Vilton's Par. Loft. 
UnBe'nT. 1. Not firained by the ſtring. 2. Having 


the bow ＋ $4 3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued. 4. Re- 
laxed ; not intent. 


lo heard, and conqu' ring his 2 
- — and . 
| (2.) —— Why haſt thou gone fo far, 
To be unbent when thou haſt ta en thy ſtand, 
Thb' elected deer before thee ? Shakeſp. ſp. Cymbeline. 
(4) But thou, ſecure of foul, unbent with woes, 
| The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe, Dryden. 
(4 ) —— Be not always on affairs intent, 
But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent: 
When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther farther, and nate 6h ſee. 
UnBestt Mins. . Unbecoming 
No emotion of — me e by the 
carriage, to do or fay any thing unbeſceming myſe 


Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them; 
Uncomely 9 unbeſer ming ſxill. | 
Unsz$s0o'UcarT. intreated. 
Leſt heat ſhould i injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbeſought, provided; 2 bs hands | 
4 — Yi ps pitying 'd. Milian. 
UnzzsTo'weD. Nat given,; —_ 2 of. .. 
| He had now but one © fon and one daughter unbeflowed. — 


3 YED, adj, n 


Dryden. 


7 


les. 


*. 


Unser GOTTED. adj. 


indignity of his | 


nation. 
To Unz1'ass. v. a. To free from any external motive; to 
diſentangle from prejudice. _ 

That our underſtandings may be free to examine, and reaſon 
unbiaſed give its judgment; being that whereon a right directi- 
on of our condatt to true happineſs depends; it is in this we 
ſhould employ our chief care. ; n= uy 

The ſtanding evidences of the gohel, every time they are 
— gain upon fincere, unhiaſt d minds. Atterb 

The trueſt ſervice, a private man do his country, is y 


ondinfing his mind, as much as between the rival 
powers. Saut. 
Where's the _ who N can * 
d, or by favour, or ite; | 
Nee dug prepoſſeis d, nor b bla Abt. : Pope. 
UnzrasseDLY. adv. Without — influence 3 'with- 
out prejudice. 


I have ſought the true meaning; and have — em 


braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared ſo to me. Locke. 
Uns1'p. 77 adi. 1. Uninvited. 2. Uncommanded ; ; 
Uns! 4 pontaneous. 
— Unbidden gueſts 
as * welcomeſt when they are | . Shah. 
2) Thorne alſo and thiſtles it ſhall bei thee forth 
n Par. Loft. 
go * unhid, and Vi fragrant flow' . | 
Flew from their ſtalks, to ſtrow thy nuptial bow'r, Dryd. 
Unbidden earth ſhall. wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs the proiniſes of ſpring. Dryd. 


Free from _ Ty: 

Eraſmus, who was an oman Catholick, was ſo 

much tranſported with this paſſage of Socrates, that be could 

| ſcarce forbear looking upon him 'as a faint, and deſiring him 

to pray for him. Aduiſbn. 
To UnB1'nDp. v. 2. [from bind.) 


To looſe ; to untie. 
' His own woe's author, whoſo bound it finds, | 
As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully untbinds. Spenſer, 
Ye Latian dames, 75 ä 
If there be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 
Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 
And orgies, and nocturnal rites 
On the faxth inſtant i® was thought t to 


To Unz1'sRop. b. a. [from biſbep.] 
pal —_— 3 
I cannot as ſo far wadifloped t 
fill exhibits to b the eſſentials of 3j — N tex ke 
Unzr'TTED. adj. {from bit.] ' Unbridled ; ; unreſtrained. 
We have reaſon to cool our ing motions, our carnal ſlings, 
our ee Tolls; whereof I take this love to be a ſect or cyon. 
Shak. Othello. 


adj. Not culpable ; not to be charged 


> ankine his head, 
Tatler. 


To deprive of epiſco- 


Un MABLE. 
with a fault. 


Mauch more could I cneoming euere 
of fines and rates. 12 * 
He lov'd his people, him idoliz'd ; 
And thence proceeds proceeds my mo — 


That thus anb/amable to all beſide, | 


He err'd to me alone. + Dryd. Don Sebaſtian 
UnzLa'miBLy. adv. Without taint of fault. * 


Ye are witneſſes; adde ae, how holly, and juftly, and 
unblamably we behaved ourſcives. | puny 
ULT p. adj. -Blameleſs ;- fee from foul. 8 
Shall ſpend your days in Joy anblam'd, and dwell 
Long time in peace. Mn, Par. Lops 


 Unblam'd, abundance crown'd the ropul Bed. 


UN B 


What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord, 
Who now is doom'd to mourn, _ 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
 UnnLe'misnep. adj. Free from turpitude ; free from re- 
proach ; free from deformity. | 


O welcome, pure-ey'd 240 white-handed hope ; 
Thou hovering angel, 
And thou unblemiſb'd form of chaſtity. 

Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemi/b'd probity, and truth. 

Is none y to be made a wife h 
In all this town ? Suppoſe her free from ſtrife, 
Rich, fair and fruitful.; of unblemiſb d life. 21 

They appointed, out of theſe new converts, men of the beſt 
ſenſe, and of the moſt wnb/emiſt'd lives, to preſide over theſe 


rt with golden win | 
— ; B Milton's Comus. 


Waller. 


ſeveral aſſemblies. Addiſon. 
UnzLez'nDzvD. adj. Not mingled. 

None can boaſt a knowledge depurate from defilement, within 
this atmoſphere of fleſh ; it dwells no where in unblended pro- 
portions on this fide the empyreum. Glanville. 

UnBLe'xcutp. adj. Not diſgraced ; not injured by any 
ſoil. | 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 


She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty ; f 
Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. Milton. 
UnzLe'sr. adj. 1. Accurſed ; excluded from benediction. 
2. Wretched ; unhappy. 3 . 
(1.) It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take the ſcum of 
people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with 


whom you plant. Bacon. 
2.) — In thy pow'r | 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 2 
The race.unbleft, to being yet unbegot. Milton. 
What is true paſſion, if unbleft it dies? i 
And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? Prior. 
UnBLoo'piep. adj. Not ſtained with blood. N 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, | 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloodied beak. Shak. 


UnzLoo'py. adj. Not cruel; not ſhedding blood; not 


ſtained with blood. | 
Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, 
Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells, 


From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, 
Have wholeſome bev' rage, and unbioody feaſts. Dryd. 
UnzLo'wn. adj. Having the bud yet u L 
Ah ! my poor princes ! Ah! my tender babes POR 


My unb/own flowers, new-appearing ſweets! 
UnzLu'nTED. adj. Not becoming obtuſe. _ 
A ſword, whole weight without a blow might ſlay ; 7} 
Able, unblunted, to cut hoſts away.  Cowley's Davideis. 
Unso'pizD. adj. 1. Incorporeal ; immaterial. 2. Freed 
from the body: 3 8 
( 1.) If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied 
ſpirus do, without involving them in thoſe clouds langusge 
throws upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſ- 


- 


takes as are tually committed. oy Watts's Logich. 
(2.) Ste hath 8 broke of eternal night; 
Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpie. Spenſer. 
All things are but alter d, nothing dies; + 
And here and there th" axbody'd ſpirit flies. Dryden, 


Uns“ LI D. adj. Not ſodden. 
A quarter of a pint of a 
To Unz0'L7. v. 4. To ſet open 3 to unbar. 

Tn call my uncle downs 
He ſhall unbolt the gates. hal. Troilus and Craſida. 
Urs. 2, ( : groſs ; not refined, as flower 
by bolting: or fitting. HR 1 
I will tread this. unbeled villam into mortar, 
wall of a jakes with him. Al. X. Lear, 
| Us v0'NN ETED. 4%. Wanting u hat or bonnet. „ 
This night, herein * 
The lion, and the belly- pinched wolf 


rice unkgiled, will ariſe to a pint boil- 


and daub the 


1 * 


UN B 
3 anbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will, take all. 
Unzoo'xisn. adj. 1. Not ſtudious of books. 2. 
cultivated by erudition. 
(2.) As ke ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad ; 


Shak. X. Lear. 


Nat 


| Keep their fur 


And his unbookifh jealouſy muſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 


| Quite in the wrong. Shak, Othelhg.. 
Unzo'xn, adj, Not yet brought into life; future; being 
to come. 3A | 


Some wnborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me. 


| Shak. R. II. 
The woes to come, the children yet unborn | 


Shall feel this day, as ſharp to them as thorn. Shak. 
Never ſo much as in a thought anborn, 
Did 1 offend you. Shak. As you like it, 


He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn. 
To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd ! 
Better end here «nborn! Why is life giv'n | 
Jo be thus waſted from us. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A queen, from whom | 
The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 
UNOARNOWE D. adj. Genuine; native; one's own. 
But the luxurious father of the fold, | 
With native purple, and unborrow'd gold, . 
Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat. Dryden. 
In ſubſtances, efpecially thoſe which the common and anbor- 
raub d names of any language are applied to, ſome remarkable, 
ſenſible qualities, ſerve to diſtinguiſh one from another. Locle. 
UxBo'TToMEeD. adj. 1. Without bottom; bottomleſs. 
2. Having no folid foundation ; having no reliance. 
(1.) The dark, unbottam d, infinite abyſs. Milton. 
| _ (z.) This is a ſpecial act of Chriſtian hope, to be thus an- 
bottomed of ourſelves, and faſtened upon God, with a full reli- 
| ance, truſt, and dependance on his mercy. Hammond. 
To UnBo'som. v. a. 1. To reveal in confidence. 2, To, 
open; to diſcloſe. rio 
(1.) I lov'd thee, as too well thou knew'ſt; 
Too well, unbeſom d all my ſecrets to thee, 
Not out of Jevity, but overpower'd | Z 
- By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. Milton. 
Do we wnboſom all our ſecrets to him, and hide nothing that 
paſſeth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury.. 
(2.) Should I thence, hurried on viewleſs wing, 7 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring | 
Would ſoon unboſom all their echo's mild. Milton. 
UnBo'uGHrT. adj. 1. Obtained without money. 2. Not 
finding any purchaſer. 
(1.) The wnbought dainties of the poor. Dryd. Horace. 
( 2.) The merchant will leave our native commodities un- 
_ bought upon the hands of the tarmer, rather than export them 
to a market, which will not afford him returns with profit. 


| | Foe oY Locke. 
Unzo'unD. adj., +. Looſe ; not tied. 2. Wanting a co- 

ver: uſed of books. 3. Preterite of unbind., . 
(.) He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookſeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbaund, and without titles; which he could 

make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets. 

Locke. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


— 


. 


| * (3.) Some from their chains the faithful dogs undo 


Unzo'unpeD. adj. 1. Infinite; interminable. 2. Unli- 
mited ; unreſtrained. | 
.) Long were to tell what I have done; 

I voyag'd the unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 


Of horrible confuſion. '- Milton, 
The wide, th' znbounded proſpect lies before me; | 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reft upon it. Addiſon. 
5 — He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking e 
Himſelf with princes. Shah, 


U N B 
He had given his curiolity,us full, unbounded range,. and ex- 
amin'd not only in contemplation, 
| whatever could be good for the ſons of men. Decay of Piety. 
Uv souxDEDTY. adv, Without bounds ; without li- 
_w 
So unbdundedly miſchievous is that lant member, that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its range, but it will 
find work at home too. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Unpo' UNDEDNESS, n. . Exemption from limits. 
' Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 
of the ſeveral properties of theſe things to one another. Infini- 


| tude, the #nboundedneſs of theſe degrees of properties. Cheyne. 
Uxzo'wtp. adj. Not bent. 
He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtiff, unbowwed knee, | 
menen duty that to us belongs. Shak. H. VI. 


To UN BO“ WEL. v. n. To exenterate ; to eviſcerate. 
In this chapter I'll zzboxwe! the ſtate of the queſtion. 
Hakewill. . 
It is now become a new ſpecies of divinity, to branch out 
with fond diſtinctions our holy faith, which the pious ſimplici - 
ty of the firſt Chriſt ed to practice; not to read upon 
as an anatomy, unboavel and di to try experiments. 


Decay of Piety. 
t. Tol 0 ; 2. To make 


To Unzra'ces. v. a. 
the clothes looſe. 
(1.) With whoſe reproach and * menace, 
The Knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and gan ſoon unbrace 
His graſping hold. | 
Somewhat of mournful ſure my ears does wound; 
| Dom unbrac'd, with ſoldiers broken cries. 
Nought ſhall the pſaltry and the harp avail, | 
When the quick yuy_ their warm march forbear, 


Spenſer. 


And numbing coldneſs has unbrac d the car. Prior. 
Waſting years, that wither human race, ; 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. Pope's Ihad. 

{4 Is it phyſical, | 
To walk unbrac'd, and luck up the humours 3 
Of the dank morning ? Shak. Jul. Cæſ. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd; 2 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe. Shak. 


Uxzxt'aTHED. v. a. Notexerciſed. 
They now have toil'd their anbreath d memories, 
With the ſame plea againſt our nuptials. 
 UnzBaxu'arHiING. adj, Unanimated. 
They ſpake not a word ; 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other, and look d deadly pale. - 
Unzaz'p. adj. 1. Not inſtructed in civility ; ill educated. 
2. Not taught: with 70. 
{1.) Unbred minds muſt be a little ſent abroad. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched ſervants, untoward- 


Shak. 


Shateſ, 


„ tricks. | Locke on Education. 
Sure never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
Congrove 5 bs of the World. 
(2.) A warriour dame, | 
Unbred to Caving, in the loom unſkill'd. En Dryden. 
Unaxzz'cuep. adj. Having no breche. 
on my boy's face, methonghts I did recoil 
Twenty three years, and ſaw myſelf unbreech'd, | 


In my green velvet coat. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


UnzRT1'BED. F Not influenced | by tt, or 0's not 


hired. 
The foul gave all: | 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe rer. 


No leis than heav'n. 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs“ d; 
Unbrib'd by love; unterrify'd by threats. 4. rin 
Unzx1/DLED. 44. Licentious ; not reſtrained. © 
This is not — raſh and unbridlad boy, | 
To fly the favours of & good a king. | 8 . 


ut by ſenſitive experiment, 


Milton. 


UN B 
— To what 1 
Dares thy unbridled boldneſs run itſelf > B. Johnſon. 
Mie have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſgreſſes in un- 
Bridled exctls. © Spratt's Sermons. 
Unzro're. 7 adj. [from break.]. 1. Not violated. 2. 
9 not ſubdued ; not weakened. 3. Not 
ta 
(1.) God pardon all oaths that are broke to me; 
God keep og my unbroke, 2 to thee. ts | Shak. 
ome marri rſons, even in mar pleaſe God 
by peering thr fait unbrokea.. N 
„ fi broke peace in beay'n, and faith, till then | 
(2.) From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe ; | 
Two centuries already be fulfil] d; ; 
And now began the third, unbroten yet. 7 OTH 
How broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! by age unbroke ! Pope. 
(3-) ——— A lonely cow, 
Unworn with yokes, A to the plough Addiſon. 
Unnro'THzrLIKE. J adj. Ill ſuiting with the character 


Unzro'THERLY. of a brother. 
Victor's a heat towards the eaſtern churches, fo- 
mented that difference about Eaſter into a ſchiſm. D. of Piety. 
UnsB&vu'iseD. adj, Not bruiſed ; not hurt. 
———— On Dardan plains, 
| The freſh, and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch, 


Their brave — Shakeſp. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye : | 
And where care lodgeth, will never lie; 


But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuft brain, | 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shak. 


Dryd. To Un BUCKLE. v. 4. To looſe from buckles. 


We have been down er in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms ; fiſting each other's l 
And wak d half dead wich nothing. Sha. cala. 


He that unhuchles this, till we do 


To doff 't for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. Shak. 
His ſtarry helm anbuckled, ſnew d him | 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milten's Par. Loft. 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 5 
Laid their bright arms along the ſable hore. Pope. 
To Unsur'Lp. v. a. Toraz; « $95 | 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 
T. unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shak. 
What will then but unbuila | 
His lving temples, built by faith to ſtand; | Gi 
Their own faith, not another's ? Milton's Par. Loft. 
UnsBu1'LT. adj. Not yet erected. | | 
Built walls you ſhun, unbuilt you ſee. Dryden, 
Uxzvu'sreD. adj, Not interred; not honoured with the 
' rites of funeral. 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, wnburied yet, | 
Tobe ne dreadful ſhore of Styx ? Sbal. 
e eth u the ſkull of a - 
ried, will ſtaunch blood ae * "TRE. 
— Him double car cares attend, | 
For his unburied ſoldiers, and his friend. Dryden. 
Breathleſs he hes; and his unbury d + 
Depriv'd of funeral rites; pollutes your hoſt, Dryd. 
be wand'ring ghoſts 
Of kings unbury'd on the waſted coaſts. Pope's Statiue, 
Unzv'zxen. . 1. Not confumed ; not waſted ; not 


Unsu'znT.” 


8 injured by fire. 2 Not heated wich 
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U N B 

He had given his curioſity its full, unbounded range, and ex- 
amin'd not only in contemplation, but by ſenſitive experiment, 
whatever could be good for the ſons of men. Decay Piety. 

Uxno/uxDEDLY. ady, Without bounds ; without li- 
mits. 

So unhnundedly miſchievous is that petulant member, that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its range, but it will 
find work at home too. Gov. of the Tongue. 

UxBo'vxpeDNEss. n. ſ. Exemption from limits. 


Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 


of the ſeveral properties of theſe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the unhoundedneſs of theſe degrees of properties. Cheyne, 
UN BO“ wb. adi. Not bent. | 
He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtiff, unboxwed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. Shak. H. VI. 


To Ux BOC WEIL. wv. n. To exenterate ; to eviſcerate. 
In this chapter I'll a7bowwe! the ſtate of the queſtion. 
| Hakewill, 
It is now become a new ſpecies of divinity, to branch out 
with fond diſtinctions our holy faith, which the pious ſimplici- 
ty of the firſt Chriſtians rcx=ived to practice; not to read upon 
as an anatomy, «xboxwel and didect to try experiments. 


Decay of Piety. 


 T,Unsra'ce. v. a. 1. To looſe; to relax. 2. To make 


the clothes looſe. 
(1.) With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and 'gan ſoon aunbrace 


His graſping hold. | Spenſer. 
Somewhat of mournful ſure my ears does wound; 
Drums unbrac'd, with ſoldiers broken cries. Dryd. 


Nought ſhall the pſaltry and the harp avail, 

When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, : 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear, Prior. 
Waſting years, that wither human race, 

Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 
(2.) Is it phyſical, 
To walk unbrac'd, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? _ 
Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd; 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe. Shak. 


Un EREATHED. v. a. Not exerciſed. 
They now have toil'd their anbreath'd memories, 
With the ſame plea againſt our nuptials. Shak. 


UxBRrE'aTHING. adj, Unanimated. 

They ſpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 

Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. Shakeſ. 


Unsre'p. adj. 1. Not inſtructed in civility ; ill educated. 
2, Not taught: with 20. „„ 
(1.) Unbred minds muſt be a little ſent abroad. 
EE Government of the Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched ſervants, untoward- 
ly tricks. 5 Locle on Education. 
Sure never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
| Congreve's Way of the World. 
(2.) A warriour dame, | 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd. 
UnzrEe'cHeD. adj. Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy's face, methonghts I did recoil 
Twenty three years, and ſaw myſelf unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
UnzRr1'seD. adj, Not influenced by money or gifts; not 
| hired. 1 


Pope's Iliad. 


Shak. ful. Cæſ. 


| Dryden. 


The ſoul gave all : 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 


No lets than heav'n. Dryden. 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs'd; : | 
Unbrib'd by love; unterrify'd by threats. A. Phillips. 


UnBR1DLED. aj. Licentious ; not reſtrained. 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shak, 


UN B 
o what licence 
Dares thy unbridled boldneſs run itſelf ? B. Fchnſon. 
We have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſgreſſes in un- 
bridled exceſs, | Spratt's Sermons. 
UnBRO'KE. adj. [from break.) 1. Not violated. 2. 
UnBRro'ken.y not ſubdued ; not weakened. 3. Not 


tamed. | 
(.) God pardon all oaths that are broke to me; 
God keep all vows u75roke, are made to thee. Shak. 
Some married perſons, even in their marriage, do pleaſe God, 
by preſerving their faith unbroken. Taylor. 
He firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till then & 
Unbroken. Milion. 


(2.) From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe: 

Two centuries already he fulfill'd; 

And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden. 
How broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! by age unbroke ! Pope. 
(3.) — A lonely cow, 

Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plough. Addiſon, 


1 adj. Ill ſuiting with the character 


Unzno'THERLY. of a brother. | 
ictor's unbrotherlike heat towards the eaſtern churches, fo- 
mented that difference about Eaſter into a ſchiſm. D. of Prety. 
Un3zkxu'tsED. adj, Not bruiſed ; not hurt. 
——— —— On Dardan plains, 
The freſh, and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch, 
Their brave pavillions. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye : 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie; 
But where unbbruiſed youth with unſtuft brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shak. 


To UnBu'ckLE. v. a. To looſe from buckles. 
Me have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms ; fiſting each other's throat, 5 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shak. Coriolanus, 
He that unbuckles this, till we do pleaſe | 
To doff't for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ftorm. Shak. 
His ſtarry helm anbuckled, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Laid their bright arms along the table ſhore. Pope. 


To Unsur'Lp. v. a. To raze; to deſtroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 
T' unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shak, 
What will they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to ſtand ; 


Shakeſs. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Their own faith, not another's ? Milton's Par. Loft 
UnBu1r'LT. adj. Not yet erected. Th 
Built walls you ſhun, «built you ſee. Dryden, 


Unnru'rIED. adj, Not interred; not honoured with the 

rites of funeral. | = 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx? Sbal. 


The moſs which groweth upon the ſkull of a dead man unbu- 
ried, will ſtaunch blood potently. 9 


Bacon. 
Him double cares attend, 
For his unburied ſoldiers, and his friend. ; Dryden. 
Breathleſs he lies; and his unbury d ghoſt, 
Depriv' d of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt. Dryd. 
= The wand' ring ghoſts 5 
Of kings unbury'd on the waſted coaſts. Pope's Statius, 


UnBu'rNeD.J adj. 1. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not 
Ungu'znrT. 


. injured by fire. 2. Not heated with 
re. | 
(1.) Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thoſe, 
Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes ; | 


_ Unburrn'd, unburied, on a heap they lie. van. 
(2.) Burnt wine, is nave hard and aſtringent, than = un- 
burnt. " Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 


UnBu'xninG. adj. Not conſuming by heat. 
What we have ſaid of the unburning fire called light, ſtream- 


ing from the flame of a candle, may eaſily be applied to all 
ther light deprived of ſenſible heat, dad. Dighy. 


UNC 
To UnBu'sxTHEN. v.@, 1. To rid of a load. 2. To 
throw off. 3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 
| (1) We'll ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths ; while we 
Unburden'd crawl iow'rd death. | Shak. K. Lear. 
(2.) Sharp Buckingham anburthens with his tongue 
'The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shak. 
(3.) From your love I have a warranty 
IT unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shak. 
To Unzu'TToON. v. 4. To looſe any thing buttoned. 


Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, and unbuttoning 


- thee after ſupper. Shak. H. IV. 


Many catch cold on the breaſt, by leaving their doublets un- 


buttoned. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
His filk waiſtcoat was wnbuttoned in ſeveral places. 
UxcaLcined. adj. Free from calcination. 
A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than ſal ammoniack, carried up 
with it uncalcined gold in the form of ſubtile exhalations. ? 
| _— Boy o. 
Unca'tLep. adj. Not ſummoned ; not ſent for; not de- 
manded. 1 
Baſilius had ſervants, who, though they came not uncalled, 


yet at call were ready. Sidney. 
He, bolder now, uncalld hefore her ſtood. Milton, 

Mild Lucina came uncali d, and ſtood 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, | 
Then reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. Dryd. 


7 UxcA Lu. v. a To diſturb. A harſh word. 
What ſtrange diſquiet has uncalm d your breaſt, 
Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reſt ? | 
Unca'nceLLED. adj. Not eraſed ; not abrogated, 
I only mourn my yet uncancell d ſcore; 
Lou put me paſt the pow r of paying more. Dryd. 
Uncano'nicaL. adj, Not agreeable to the canons. 
Unca'rasrE. adj. [incapable, French; incapax, Latin.] 
Not capable; not ſuſceptible. Now more frequently in- 
capable. 
Thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He who believes himſelf ancapable of pardon, goes on with- 
out any care of reforming. Hammond. 
This, whilſt they, are under the deceit of it, makes them unca- 
pable of conviction; and they applaud themſelves as zealous 
champions for truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
ror. Locke. 
UxcA RED for. adj. Not regarded; not attended to. 
Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left their own and 
their people's ghoſtly condition uncared For. 
Unca'znarte. adj, Not fleſhly. 


Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that to the incarnate fon, 


which ſometimes is attributed unto the uncarnate father. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To Unca'st. w. a. 1. To diſengage from any covering. 
2. To flay; to {trip. | 


(1.) See Pompey is uncaſing for the combat. Shak. 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead. 

"Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo : Tranio, at once 

Uncaſe thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak. Shak. 

Uncaſe me, and do with me what you Addiſon, 
(2.) All men him «ncaſed gan deride. Hubberd's Tale. 


Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the aſs was diſco- 
| 3 Ar conſequently uncaſed, well laughed at, and well 
cudgell'd. _ | | 
Unca'vcur. adj. Not yet catched. 
— — Let him fly far; : 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaug ht, | 
And found diſpatch'd. _ SE _ Shak, K. Lear. 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaught. 
Unca'uszD. adj. Having no precedent cauſe, 
' Unca'uT1ious. adj. Not wary ; beedleſs, 


Addiſon. 


L'Eftrange. 


Gay, 


UNC 


Unforeſeen, they ſay, is u d: 


Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone. D ya. 
Unce'LzBraTEeD. adj. Not ſolemnized. 
Thus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn ; 
Nor pals'd uncelebrated, nor unſung 
By the celeſtial choirs. | Milton's Par. Loft. 


Unce'nsureD. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult muſt it be for any ruler to live uncenſured, where 
every one of the community is thus qualified for modelling the 
conſtitution ? Addiſon's Free holder. 

Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, 

Whole right it is uncenſur d to be dull. 

To be uncenſured, and to be obſcure, is the ſame thing. 

| | Pope's Letters. 

Unce' RTAIN. adj. [incertain, French ; incertus, Latin.] 

I. Doubtful; not certainly known. 2. Doubtful; not 

having certain knowledge. 3. Not ſure in the conſequence. 

4. Not exact; not ſure. 5. Unſettled ; unregular. 

(1.) That ſacred pile, fo vaſt, fo high, 

That whether tis a part of earth or ſky, 

Uncertain ſeems ; and may be thought a proud | 

Aſpiring mountain, or deſcendiog cloud. Denham. 


(2.) Man, without the protection of a ſuperior being, is ſe- 
cure of nothing that he 


Pope. 


enjoys, and wrcertain of every thin 
he _ for. FY Tillotſon. 
Condemned on Caucaſus to lie, 
Still to be dying, not to die; 
With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief. Granville. 


(3-) I muſt be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs : | 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain 
In the bright air the fauchion ſhone, 

Or whiſtling ſlings diſmiſs'd th uncertain ſtone. Gay. 

The ſearch of our future being, is but a needleſs, anxiouss 

and uncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner than we can, whats 


Shak. R. III. 


without all this ſolicitude, we ſhall know a little later. Pope. 
(4.) Aſcanius young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : | 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, | 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting ſides. Dry. 


(5-) As the form of our publick ſervice is not voluntary, ſo 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain ; but they are all ſet down 
in ſuch order, and with ſuch choice, as hath in the wiſdom of 
the church, ſeemed beſt. 5 | Hooker. 

Un 8 ED. adj, Made uncertain. A word not 
_ | | 

The diverſity of ſeaſons are not ſo wxcertained by the ſun and 
moon alone, who always keep one and the ſame courſe, but that 
the ſtars have alſo their working therein. Raleigh. 


UncEz'xTainLy, adv. 1. Not ſurely ; not certainly. 2. 
Not confidently. | 
(1.) Go, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo uncertamly muſt come; 
When that was brought fo far, and with ſuch pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden, 
Names muſt be of very unſteady meaning, if the ideas be re- 
ferred to ſtandards without us, that cannot be known at all, or 


but very im 2 and uncertainly. Locke, 
(2.) They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt 
All fear of ill; and yet if he be dead, 
Speak ſoftly, or uncertarnly. Denbam's Sophy. 


Unce'xTainTY. u. / 1. Dubiouſneſs ; want of know- 
| ledge. 2. Inaccuracy. 3. Contingency ; want of cer- 
tainty. 4. Something unknown. | | 

(1.) All great concernments muft delays endure ; 
Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure; 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, | 
Stay till fit time wear out axcertainty, 
You common cry of curs, whoſe breath I 
Here then remain with your uncertainty ; 
Let ev'ry feeble rumour ſhake your hearts. 


| G 


hate, | 


Hal. 


To Uncna'lin. v. a, To free from chains. 


Uncna'nGe ABLENESS. 2. % 


Uncaa'xiTaBLE. adj. 


Ne 


(2.) That which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the 
ſignification of ſome, more than other words, is the difference of 
ideas they ftand for. Locke» 

(3.) God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every dark cor- 
ner, ſtedfaſtly graſping the greateſt and moſt ſhppery uzcer- 
tainties. | South's Sermons. 

(4.) Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, that quits a mo- 
ral certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from the honeſt buſi- 
neſs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no (kill in. 


L' Eflrange. 


Minerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhield, 
Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field; 
The hero aRed what the queen ordain'd ; | 
So was his fame complete, and Audromede eas : 
rior. 


Uxncna'nceaBlg. adj. Immutable; not ſubject to vari- 


af on 


It the end for which a law provideth, be perpetuall neceſ- 


ſary ; and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alſo moſt 


apt, no doubt but that every ſuch law ought for ever to remain 


unchangeable. Hooker. 


Uncna'ncer. adj. 1. Not altered. 2. Not alterable. 


(1.) When our fortunes are violently changed, our ſpirits a 
More ſafe I ſing with mortal voice; wnchang'd 
To hoarſe, or mute. on's Par. Loft. 


(2. Diſmiſs thy fear, 
And heav'n's znchang'd decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide. 


Honour wnchang'd, a principle profeſt, 
Fixt to one fide, but mod'rate to & reſt, 


Pope. 
- Immutability. 
This «nchangeableneſs of colour I am now to deſcribe. 


UN: e 
Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me ; 
 Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 


And ſhametully my hopes by you are butcher'd. Shak. 
Men, imprudently and uncharitably often, employ their zeal 
for perſons. Spratt. 


UncHa'ry. adj, Not wary ; not cautious ; not frugal. 


I've ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, | 
And laid my honour too anchary out. Shak. 


Uncna'sTe. adj, Lewd ; libidinous ; not continent; not 


chaſte ; not pure. 

One, that in divers places I had heard before blazed, as the 
moſt impudently wnchafle woman of all Aſia. Sidney. 

In my maſter's garments, 

Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 

With unc haſſe purpoſes, to violate 

My lady's honour. Shak. Cymbeline, 

Whoſoever is unchaſſe, cannot reverence himſelf; and the re- 
verence of a man's {elf is, next religion, the chiefeſt bridle of 
all vices. | | Bacon, 
Luft, by «nchafle looks, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, 

Tf ſhe thinks to be ſeparated by reaſon of her huſband's un- 
chafle life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor. 


= Taylar's Rule of Holy Li — Uncna'stity. n. /. Lewdneſs; incontinence. | 


That generation was more particularly addicted to intem 
ance, OY and wnchaflity. r Weadwerd. 

When the fun is among the horned figns, he may produce 
ſuch a ſpirit of anchaftity, as is dangerous to the honour of your 
worſhips families. Arbuthnot. 


_ Uncyez'xruLlness. n. ,. Melancholy; gloomineſs of 


temper, 


ny, by a natural wnzcheerfulneſs of heart, love to indul 
this uncomfortable way of MY 4 | Addiſon Spe. 


Newton, Uncne'cxen. adj. 1. Unreſtrajined ; not hindered. 2. 


 Uncna/nceabLy. adv. Immutability; without change. 


All truth is uachangeably the fame ; that propoſition, which 


is true at any time, being ſo for ever. Joutb. 


Her firſt order, diſpolition, frame, 


Muſt then ſubſiſt unchangeadly the ſame. Blackmore. 


 Uncna'nGcinc. adj. Suffering no alteration. 


But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
I would eflay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, 
True expreſſion, like th' unchanging ſun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon : 


Shak. Uncne'wep. 


Not contradicted. | 
(1.) Apt the mind, or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck d, and of her roving is no end. Milton, 
Thee on the wing thy uncheck'd vigour bore, 
To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar. Smith to F. Philips, 
(2.) What news on the Ryalto? 
—— Why, yet it lives there uachect'd, that Anthonio hath 
a ſhip of rich lading wreck d. Shak. Merch. of Ven, 
a. Not maſticated. 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 


1 gilds all objects, but it alters none. „ TOR, ys gs. Dor, 


7. Uncna'xce. v. a. To retract an accuſation. 


E Even his mother ſhall ancharge the practice 
Andcall it accident. 


Shak. Hamlet. 
to charity ; contrary to 
the univerſal love preſcribed by chriſtianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 
To furniſh ammunition for this war ; | 
Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, 

And double edges on our paſſion ſets. 


Denham 


This fills the minds of weak men with wncharitable interpre- 


tations of thoſe actions of which they are not com t judges. 


mong ſaints, when our unretracted wncharitableneſs may 
fend us to unquenchable flames. Gow. of the Tongue. 

God commands us to love our enemies, ſo that if we hate 
them we ſin, and are juſtly kept back by our own uncharitable- 


„ chat nation with the fword ; 
which, far be it from me that I ſhould ever think fo deſperately, 
or with ſo ancharitably. w panſer. 


1 9 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Uncna'zxITABLENESS. #. . Want of charity. 
The penitence of the criminal may have number'd him a- 


UncnrLp. v. 4. To deprive of children. 
He hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, by 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak. 


Uncnanr'srian. adj. 1. Contrary to the laws of chtiſtia- 


nity. 2. Unconverted ; infidel. 
(1.) It's —— — and inhuman, to paſs a 
peremptoſy ſentence of condemnation upon a try'd friend, 
where there is any room left for a more Px an 4 _ 
f _ „ C"Eftrange, 
Theſe unchriſtian fiſhers of men, are fatally caught in their 


| own nets. | South. 
+  Teould diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of this their hy- 


„were it not unchriſtian. Norris. 

(2.) Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian ſol- 
dier might herein do as the unchriſtian did, and wear as the 
wore. a | Hooker | 


Uncnni'sTIAnNEss. =. . Contrariety te chriſtianity, 


The unchriftianneſs of thoſe denials might ariſe from a diſ- 


neſs. | 5 Kettlewell, pleaſure to ſee me prefer my own divines before their miniſters. © 
Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and uncha- | King Charles. 
ritableneſs. | Atterbury. Uncixcum'crseD. adj. Not circumciſed ; not a Jew. 
 Uncua'ziTaBLy. adv. In a manner contrary to cha- Th' uncircumcis'd fmil'd grimly with diſdain. Cowley, 


Uncixcumct'sion. n. ſ. Omiſſion of circumciſion. 


God, that gives the law that a Jew ſhall be circumciſed, 
thereby conſtitutes uncircumcy/fion an obliquity ; which, had he 
not given that law, had never been ſuch, Hammond 


e 


Uxcincumscai'seD. adj, Unbounded ; unlimited. 
Though I, wncircumſecrib'd myſelf, retire, | 
And put not forth my goodneſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
An arbitrary prince is the maſter of a non-reſiſting people; 
for where the people is uncircumſcribed, the obedience ought to 


be unlimited. | Addiſon. 
The ſovereign was flattered by a ſet of men into a perſuaſi- 
on, that the regal authority was unlimited and wncircumſcrib'd. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Unci'xcums?ecT. adj. Not cautious ; not vigilant. | 
Their uncircumſpect ſimplicity had been uſed, eſpecially in 
matters of religion. | : ayward. 
UncixcumsTa'nTIAL. adj, Unimportant. 
word. | 
The like particulars, although they ſeem uncircumſſantial, are 
oft ſet down in holy ſcripture. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Unc1!'viL. adj. [incivil, Fr. incivilis, Latin.] Unpolite ; 
not agreeable to rules of elegance, or complaiſance. 
Your undutiful, uncivil, and uncharitable —— this 
your book, hath detected you. itgifte. 
They love me well, yet I have much to do, | 
To keep me from uncivil outrages. Shak. 
My friends are ſo unreaſonable, that they would have me 
be unci vil to him. | Spe ator. 
Unci'viLLy. adv. Uupolitely ; not — 
Somewhat in it he would not have done, or deſired undone, 
when he broke forth as deſperately, as before he had done un- 
cvilly. | ft Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Unci'vitizep. adj. 1. Not reclaimed from baibarity- 
2. Coarſe ; indecent. | 
(1.) But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and uncivilix d: TER! 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We (till defy'd the Romans, as of old. Pope. 
(.) Several, who have been poliſhed in France, make uſe 
of the moſt coarſe, uncivilix d words in our language. 


UncLa'xiritn. adj. Not purged ; not purified. | 
One ounce of whey wunclarified ; one ounce of oil of vitriol, 
make no apparent alteration. Bacon's Phyſ. Remarks. 
To Uncr.a'sy. v. a. To open what is ſhut with claſps. 
| Thou know'ſ no leſs, but all: I have anclaſp'd 
To thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret foul. Shak. 
Prayer can unclaſp the girdles of the north, ſaying to a moun- 
tain of ice, be thou removed hence, and caſt into the ſea. | 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
UncLa'ssicx. adj. Not claſſick. 
Angel of dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all znc/affick ground, Pope. 
U'xncLs. 3. ſ. [oncle, Fr.] The father or mother's bro- 
ther 


Hamlet puniſhes his uncle rather for his own death, than the 


murther of his father. Shakeſp. Illuftrated, 
UncLs'an. adj. 1. Foul; dirty; filthy. 2. Not puri- 

fied by ritual practices. 3. Foul with fin. 4. Lewd; 

unchaſte. po 

| | — Charon, 


I. 
4 35 god: down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. Dryden. 
Prieſts are patterns for the reſt ; 
The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſs d: 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The ſov'reign's image is no longer ſeen. 
If they be foul, on whom the people truſt, 
Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. Dryden. 
(3.) Beſides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more execrably unclean, profane? Milton. 
What agonies muſt he endure? What difficulties overcome, 
before he can cleanſe himſelf from the pollutions of fin, and 
be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no unclean thing 
ſhall enter ? | | 
(4-) Let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like too, pinch the unc lean knight, 


Rogers's Sermons. 


Ne 
And aſk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread, 
In ſhape profane. Shak. Merry Wroes of Windſor. 
Some tree, whoſe broad, ſmooth leaves together ſew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thole middle parts; that this new comer, ſhame, - 


There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Adultery of the heart, conſiſting of inordinate and anclean 
affections. Perkins. 


Uncrez'antivess. n. . Want of cleanlineſs. 


This profane liberty and uncleanlineſt, the archbiſhop reſoly'd 
to reform. larendon. 


A bad UncLe'axLy. adj. 1. Foul; filthy; naſty. 2. Inde- 


cent ; unchaſte. 
(1.) Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; 
The very wncleanly flux of a cat. Shak. 
(2.) Tis pity that theſe harmonious writers have ever in- 
dulged any thing unc/eanly or impure to defile their * 
| | altes. 
UncLe'anness. n. /. 1. Lewdneſs; incontinence. 2. 
Want of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. 3. Sin ; wickedneſs. 4. 
Want of ritual purity. - | 
(.) In St. Giles's I underſtood that moſt of the vileſt and 
moſt miſerable houſes of uncleameſs were. Graunt. 
(2.) Be not curious nor careleſs in your habit; be not trou- 


bleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by unhandſomeneſs, or un- 


cleanneſs. Taylor's Guide to Devot ion. 
. (3+) I will fave you from all e 


| Ex. xxxvi. 29. 
UncLE'anseD. adj. Not cleanſed. 


Pond earth is a compoſt, if the have been 
R. S te Cake RE | * 
5 Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
To UncLt'Ncy v. a. To open the cloſed hand. 
The hero ſo his ize recalls ; | 
His fiſt wnc/enches, and the weapon falls. Garth, 


To UncLe'w. v. 4. [from clew.] To undo. 

I 1 ſhould pay you for'tas tis extoll'd, 

It would wnclew me quite. Shak. Timon. 

UxcLI ED. adj. Whole; not cut. 5 
As ſoon as there began a diſtinction between clipped and un 

clipped money, bullion aroſe. _ Locke, 

To UncLo'aTH. v. a. Toftrip; to make naked. 

The boughs and branches are never unchathed and left na- 

. | Raleigb's Hift. of the World. 

Poor orphans minds are left as uncloath'd and naked altoge- 

ther, as their bodies. Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the warmth 


whereof will make it come preſently ; which „ 
forthwith «nchath it. | 7 — ;ſbandry, | 


To a diſtin knowledge of things, we muſt wncioath them 
of all theſe mixtures, that we may cont 
and in their own nature. 
To UncLo's. v. a. 1. Todiſencumber ; to exonerate. 2. 
To ſet at liberty. 5 | : 
(1.) Could I meet em 
But once a day, it would wnciog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't. | 
(2.) Then air, becauſe unclog'd in empty ſpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the place. | 
To UncLor'sTeR. v. n. To ſet at large. 
Why did I not, uncloifler'd from the womb, | 
Take my next lodging in a tomb ? Norris. 
To Un cos E. v. a. To open. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncioſe, | 
That well known name awakens all my woes. Pope. 
UncLo'szD. adj. Not ſeparated by incloſures. 


Dryden, 


The kin 's army would, through thoſe uncihſeu parts, have 


done them little harm 


UncLo'upep. «dj. Free from clouds; clear from obſcu- 


" Tity ; not darkened. 
162 


them naked, 
Watts's Logick, © 
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be father unfolding bright 


1 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


Tow'rd the right hand his glory on the 
Blaz'd forth unclouded deity. 

— True virtues, with «ac/ouded light, 

All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. 

Bleſt with temper, whoſe urciouded ray, 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 

UncLo'uptpwness. n. ſ. Openneſs; freedom from gloom. 

The love I would perſuade, makes nothing more*condu- 

cive to it, than the greateſt wncloudedneſs of the eye, and the 

perfecteſt illuſtration of the object; which is ſuch, that the 

cleareſt reaſon is the moſt advantageous light it can deſire to be 


Roſcommon. 


{cen by. | Boyle. 
UxcLo/upy. adj. Free from a cloud. 
Now night in filent ſtate begins to riſe, _ 
And twinkling orbs beſtrow th uncloudy ſkies 3 
Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends. Gay. 


To UncLu'Tcn. v. a. To open. | 
If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, wnclutch 
his griping hand, or diſſeize him of his prey; yet ſure it mult 
diſcourage him from graſping of heaven too. Decay of Frety. 
To Unco'te. v. a. To pull the cap off. ö 
Vonder are two apple-women ſcolding, and juſt ready to 
uncoif one another. | Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Unco'it. v &. [from cuil. To open from being coiled 
or wrapped one part upon another. | 
The ſpiral air veſſels are like threads of cobweb, 
coiled. 


Uxco'ineD. adj. Not coined. 5 


While thou liv'ſt, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uncained 


conſtancy. Shak. Henry V. 


An ounce of coined ſtandard filver, muſt be of equal valve to Unco'mmon. adj. 


an ounce of uncoined ſtandard filver. Locke. 
UncoLLE'cTED. adj. Not collected; not recollected. 
Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my ſoul yet uncollected ſaid; 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon! return; 
Refle& again, and thou again ſhalt mourn. 


Unco'LourtD. adj, Not ſtained with any colour, or die. 


Out of things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can repreſent 
unto you all ſeveral colours. 


Whether to deck with clouds the wncolour'd (ky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs ; 
Riſing, or falling, ftill advance his praiſe. | 

Uxco'MBeD. adj. Not parted or adjuſted by the comb. 

They might perceive his head 

To be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs, Speak 

Upſtarting ſtiff. ; Spenſer. 
Their locks are beds of »2comb'd ſnakes, that wind 

About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. _ Craſhaw. 

Thy locks uncomb'd, like a rough wood appear. Dryd. 


Unco'meaTABLE. adj, Inacceſſible; unattainable. 
low, corrupt word. 


Unco'meriness. n. / 


Want of grace ; want of beauty. 


The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely patched, and 
for the wncome/i- 


thatched, that men do even ſhun the 


neſs thereof. : Spenſar's Ireland. 
He prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, well-behaved 
reproof to all uncomelineſs. Shak. 


Thoſe arches which the 


for their very uncomelineſs, ought to be 
eyes. | | 


any real «uncomelineſs. 


The beauty or wncomelineſs in good and ill breeding, will 
make deeper impreſſions on them, 
than from any rules. 


Ucon Lv. adj. Not comely ; wanting grace. 
Though he thought inquiſitiveneſs 
could not but aſk who ſhe was, 


in the examples of 


Bacon. ; 


Milion. 


A 


Tuſcan writers call & fterzo, and 
di quarto acuto, becauſe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbecillity of the angle itſelf, and likewiſe 
exiled from judicious 
_ Witon's Arrhitecture. 
| Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment which they 

owed to the father of their country, in cafe they had — ware 

. Charles. 


others, 
Locke, 


an wncomely gueſt, he 


UNC 

Neither is the ſame accounted an wncomely manner of rid. 
ing: for great warriors ſay, they never ſaw a more comely 
man than the Iriſhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in his 
—_— Sphenſer”s Ireland. 
any, who troubled them moſt in their counſels, durſt not 
go thither, for fear of uncomely affronts. Clarendon. 
Uncomely courage, unbeſeeming ſkill. Thomfon's Autumn. 
Unco'urorTABLE. adj. 1. Affording no comfort ; gloo- 
my; diſma} ; miſerable. 2. Receiving no comfort ; me- 

lancholy. | | 
(1.) He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he ſuſtained many moſt grievous indignities, and en- 
_ dured the want of ſundry, both pleaſures and honours, before 
enjoyed. SY Hauer. 
Chriſtmas is in the moſt dead, zncomfortable time of the year, 
when the poor people would ſuffer very much, if they hag not 
good cheer to ſupport them. . Addiſon. 
Ours is melancholy and uxcomfortable portion here below l 
A place, where not a day paſſes, but we eat our bread with 
ſorrow and cares: the preſent troubles us, the future amazes ; 
and even the paſt fills us with grief and anguiſh. 
The ſun ne'er views th uncomfortable ſeats, | 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Un coſmyorTaBLENESS. n. ſj Want of cheertulneſs. 

The want of juſt diſpoſitions to the holy facrament, may oc- 
caſion this uncomfortableneſs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


a little un- Unco'MroRTABLY. adv. Without cheerfulneſs. 
Derham's Phyſico-Thealogy. Uncomma'nDED. adj, Not commanded. 


It is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed upon all thoſe - 
affected, uncommanded, abſurd auſterities of the Romiſh pro- 
feſſion. South, 


Not frequent; rare; not often found 
or known. : 


Some of them are uncommon, but ſuch as the reader muſt aſ- 

ſent to, when he ſees them explained. Addiſon. 
Unco'/umonLyY. adv. Not frequently; to an uncommon 
degree. | 


Prior. Un co/MMONNESS. A JS. Infrequency ; rareneſs ; rarity. 


Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 
does not ſo much ariſe out of their greatneſs as uncommonneſs. 
| | Addiſon, 
Uncomra'cT. adj. Not compa@; not cloſely cohering. 
Theſe rivers were not ſtreams of running matter; . 
could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a 
furrowed, uncompadt ſurface ? Adaiſon, 
Uncommu'nicateD. adj. Not communicated. 
There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really cauſeth the ſame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto both 
ſubſtances ; but whatſoever is natural to deity, the fame re- 
maineth in Chriſt uncummunicated unto his manhood ; and 
whatſoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is uncapable. 


| Hooker. 
Unco'uraxieD. adj. Having no companion. 
Thence ſhe fled, uncompamed, unſought. Fairfax. 
Uncomya'ss10naTE. adj. Having no pity. e 
Neither deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 5 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate fire. Shak. 


4 Hero and Leander were drowned in the ancompaſſienats 
ges. 


5 ! 
If thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed _ Journey 
In uncompaſſionate anger do not ſo. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Un comee'LLED. adj. Free Tom compulſion. 
The amorous needle, once joined to the loadftone, would 


never, uncompelled, forſake the inchanting mineral. Boyle. 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor, uncumpell d, the dangerous truth betray, 

Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day. Pope. 


UncomyeLaisa'nT. adj. Not civil; not obligi 
A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplaiſant to oth 
fo that he has 2 for their inclinations. a 2 
Un cour LEA r. adj. Not perfect; not finiſhed. Pp 
Various incidents do not make different fables, but are only 
the uncompleat and unfiniſhed parts of the ſame fable. Popes 


Vale. 


UNC 


Uncouro/unDED, adj. 1. Simple; not mixed, 3. Sim- 


ple ; not intricate, 


(1.) Hardneſs may be reckoned the property) of al wncome = 
| 4 Opticks, 


Founded matter, 
Your uncompounded atoms, you, 
Figures in numbers infinite allow; 
From which, by various combination, ſprings 
This unconfin'd diverſity of things. : 
(2.) The ſubſtance of the faith was compriſed in that ancom- 
founded ſtyle, but was afterwards prudently enlarged, for the 
repelling heretical invaders. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Uncomyre'sseD. adj. Free from compreſſion” 
We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſetting down the 
differing weight of our receiver, when emptied, and when full 
of uncompreſſed air. Boyle. 
UncomyrEne'nsive. adj. 1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incomprehen/ible. 
(2.) The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows al moſt every grain of Pluto's gold; | 
Finds bottom in th' incomprehenſive deep. Shak. 
Unconce'ivaBLie. adj. Not to be underſtood ; not to be 
comprehended by the mind. 


In the communication of motion by impulſe, we can have 


* 


no other conception, but of the paſſing of motion out of one UN cowcLo'DpEN T. 


body into another; which is as obſcure and wnconceivable, as 
how onr minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought. Locke, 
Thoſe atoms wond'rous ſmall muſt be, 

Small to an unconcervable degree; 3 

Since though theſe radiant ſpoils diſpers'd in air, 

Do ne'er return, and ne'er the ſun repair. 

Unconce'twvAaBLENESS. u. . Incomprehenſibility. 

The unconcei uableneſi of ſomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the conuary hypotheſis, though altogether as 
unintelligible. | ; Locke. 

Unconce'rver. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 
Vaſt is my theme, yet wnconceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd yet from things. Creech. 

Unconce'sn. n. ſ. Negligence ; want of intereſt ; free- 

dom from anxiety ; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice of ene- 
mies, the want of judgment in friends, and the wnconcern of in- 


different perſons. Savift. 
Unconce'xntD. adj. 1. Having no intereſt. 2. Not 
anxious; not diſturbed ; not affected. Before the thing 


it has with in Milton, for in Dryden, and at in Rogers. 
(1.) An idle perſon is like one that is dead, anconcerned in 
the changes and neceſſities of the world. Taylor. 


The earth's motion is to be admitted, notwithſtanding the 


ſceming contrary evidence of unconcerned ſenſes, Glanville. 


It ſeems a principle in human nature, to incline one way more 


than another, even in matters where we are wholly anconcerned. 


Swift. 
(2.) ———— See the morn, 0 
All anconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton's Par. Loft. 
You call'd me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal ſhare ; and in this depth of miſery 
Can I be unconcerned? Denham's Sophy. 
5 The virgin from the ground 
Upſtarted freſh, already clos d the wound ; 
And wnconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore. Dryden. 
Happy mortals, concern d for more, 
Confin d their wiſhes to their native ſhore. Dryden. 
We ſhall be eaſy and anconcerned at all the accidents of the 
way, and regard only the event of the journey. Rogers. 


Unconce'zxneDLyY. adv. Without intereſt or affeQion 
without anxiety ; without perturbation. 
Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes, 
So unconcern dly can relate our woes, 
As not to lend a tear. | — 
Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 
Which ev'n the beſt can hardly bear: 


UnconcLvu'pins. 3 


Blackmore. 


Denham. 


UNC 


He took the ſummons, void of fear, | | 
And unconcern dly caſt his eyes around, 1 
As if to find and dare the grieſly challenger, den. 
Is heaven, with its pleaſures for evermore, to be parted with 
ſo wnconcernedly ? Is an exceeding and eternal mn of glory 


too light in the balance againſt the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt, 
and utter extinction. | Bentley. 


Blackmore. Unconce'rnepness. n / Freedom from anxiety, ot 


perturbation. 


; No man, having done a kiadneſs to another, would think 
himſelf juſtly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcerned- 
neſs of the perſon who had received that kindneſs. South. 


Unconce'axinG. adj. Not intereſting ; not affecting; 


not belon ing to one. 


Things impoſſible in their nature, or wnconcerning to us, 
cannot beget it. Decay Piety. 

This ſcience of medals, which is charged with ſo many un- 
concerning parts of knowledge, and built on ſuch mean materi- 
als, appears ridiculous to thoſe that have not examined it. 


Addiſon 0 Medals, 


Unconce'xnment. n. , The ſtate of having no ſharg. 


Being privileged by an happy unconcernment in thoſe legal 
murders, you may take a fweeter relith of your own Gre 
| e  * 

adj. Not deciſive ; inferring no plain 

; or certain eoncluſion or conſe- 
quence, | | 
Our arguments are inevident and anconcludent. Hale. 
He makes his underſtanding only the warehouſe of other 


mens falſe and anconcluding reaſonings, rather than a repoſitory 
of truth for his own uſe. Locke, 


UnconcLu'pineness. n. /. Quality of being uncon- 


cluding. | 
Either may be much more probably maintained than hither- 


to, as againſt the unaccurateneis and the unconcludingneſs of the 
analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle, 


Unconco'ctep. adj, Not digeſted ; not matured. 


We ſwallow cherry-ſtones, but void them unconcocted. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 


lights and antient truths, as between the fun and an anconcod- 
ed, evanid meteor. ; 


| Glanville 0 
Did ſhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th' amazing fireworks of the tky, 
In unconcacted ſeeds fermenting lie. Blackmore. 


Unconde'MneD. alj. Not condemned. 


It was a familiar and wncondemned praftice amongſt the 


Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without pity, their innocent 
infants. | Locke. 


Unconpi'TIONAL. adj. Abſolute; not limited by any 
terms, 
O paſs not, Lord ! an abſolute decree, 
Or bind thy ſentence unconditional ; 
But in thy ſentence our remorſe foreſee, 

And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryden. 

Our Saviour left a power in his church to abſolve men from 
their fins; but this was not an abſolute and unconditional power 
veſted in any, but founded upon repentance, and on the peni- 
tent's belief in him alone. Apliffe's Parergon. 

UnconFi'NABLE. adj. Unbounded. 

'You rogue! you ſtand upon your honour ! why, thou un- 
confinabte baſeneſs, it is as much as I can do to keep mine ho- 
nour. | Shak. Merry Wroes of Windſor . 

Unconri'ntD. adj. 1. Free from reflraint. 2. Having 
no limits ; unbounded. | | 


(1. I wonder at it, | 
That ſhews thou art «ncoxfin'd. | Shak. 
Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the ſtories 

he has borrowed : though proſe allows more liberty of thought, 


and the expreſſion is more eaſy when unconfired by numbers. 


Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins the race at diſad- 


vantage. | Dryden, 
Poets, a race long «nconfin'd and free, | 
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UN C 
Srill fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 


Receiv'd his laws. | Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
(2.) If that which men eſteem their happineſs, were, like 


the light, the ſame ſufficient and unconſined good, whether ten 
thouſand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we ſhould ſee men's 
good will and kind endeavours would be as univerſal. 
Spectator. 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfn'd d; | 
A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. 
Unconri'amed. adj. 1. Not fortified by reſolution; not 
ſtrengthened ; raw ; weak. 2. Not ſtrengthened by ad- 
ditional teftimony. 3. Not ſettled in the church by the 
right of confirmation. | 
(r.) The unexpected ſpeech 
The king had made upon the new-rais'd force, ; 
In th' unconfirm'd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel. 
(2.) He would have reſign' d | 
To him his heav'nly office, nor was long | | 
His witnels wrconfirm'd. Milion's Par. Reg. 
U cow roRM. adj. Unlike; diſſimilar; not analogous. 
Not unconfor m to other ſhiniug globes. Milton. 
I cov ro'RMaBLE. adj. Inconſiſtent ; not conforming. 
Unto thole general ne 2 they know we do not defend, that 
we may hold any thing unconformable. Hooker. 
Moral good, is an àction conformable to the rule of our du- 
ty. Moral evil, is an action wnconformable to it, or a neglect 
to fulfil it. Watts's Logick. 
Unconro'xmity. n. / Incongruity ; inconſiſtency. 
The moral goodneſs or evil of men's actions, which conſiſt 
in their conformity or wnconfor mity to right reaſon, mult be e- 
ternal, neceſfary, and unchangeable. | South, 
Unconyvu'stD. adj. Diſtin& ; free from confuſion. 
It is more diſtin& and unconfuſed than the ſenſitive memory. 
| | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, conliſts 
quickneſs of parts; in this of having them umcamfuſed, and be- 
ing ableggicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, conſiſts 
the exactneſs of judgment. 1 Locks. 
Unconrvu'szsDLy. adv. Without confuſion. 


UN C 
Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and cauſing his 


enemies to feel the force of his unconquer ab . 
| ino, firſt unconquerable lord 
ed off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. Pepe. 
Unco'nQUERABLy. adv. Invincibly ; inſuperably. 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong; | 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong. Pope. 


Dryden. 


Unco'nquexep. adj. 1. Not ſubdued ; not overcome. 


2. Inſuperable ; invincible. 
( 1.) ——— Todie fo tamely, 
O'ercome by paſſion and misfortune, 
And ftill anconquer d by my foes, ſounds ill. 
Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, 
His manly courage overcame his fate. Dryd. 
(2.) Theſe brothers had a-while ſerv'd the king of Pontus; 
and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had ſhewed as wncnquered courage, fo a rude 
faithfulneſs. Sidney. 
W hat was that ſnaky- headed gorgon ſhield, 
That wiſe Minerva wore, uncungquer d virgin! 
Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 
But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, 
And noble „ that daſh'd brute violence, 
With ſudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 
Unco'nSclonaBLE. %. 1. Exceeding the limits of any 
juſt claim or expeQation. 2. Forming unreaſonable ex- 
pectations. 3. Enormous; vaſt. A low word. 4. Not 
guided or influenced by conſcience. | 
(1.) A man may oppoſe an uncon/c:onable requeſt for an un- 
juſtifiable reaſon. L* Effrange. 
(2.) You cannot be ſo unconſcionable as to charge me for not 
ſubſcribing of my name, for that would reflect too groſsl 
your own party, never dare it, 
(3.) His pony is ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 
Stalking with leſs unconſcionable tri 
And lower looks, but in a ſultry chafe. Milton's Agoniftes. 
(4.) How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and unconſcion- 
able ? hardly ever did any man of no conſcience continue a man 
of any credit long. | - South, 


Denham. 


Every one finds that ke knows, when any idea is in his un- Unco'nscionNABLENESS. #. . Unreaſonableneſs of hope 


derſtanding, and that, when more than one are there, he knows 
them, diſtinctly and uncoxfuſedly, from one another. 
Unconeu'TabBLE. adj. Irrefragable ; not to be convicted 
of errour. | 
One political argument 


boaſted of as wnconfutable, that 
from the marriages of 


icks, would enſue poverty in 


many of the children, and thence a diſgrace and burden to the 


church. | | Spratt's Sermons. 
Un con GsALZ D. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expoſing wine, after four months digeſtion in horſe- 
dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will freeze, 
but the ſpirit retire, and be found uncungealed in the center. 

h | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Unco'njuGaLl. adj, Not confiftent with matrimonial 
faith ; not as, + wife or huſband. 8 

— My name 


any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort, wxconneFed diſcourſes, can ne- 
ver ſurvey an entire body of truth. Watts. 
Unconn1'vinG. adj. Not forbearing penal notice. 
To that hideous place not ſo confin'd. 
By rigour uncanniving; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjo 


Large liberty, to round this globe earth. Milton. - 


Unco'nqQuERaBLE. adj, Not to be ſubdued ; inſupera- 
ble; not to be overcome; invincible. 


Locke. Unco'nscronaBLy. adv. Unreaſonabl 


_ Uncons!'peazev. adj 


or claim. 


Indeed tis . you ſhould miſs F 
Th' arrears of all your ſervices; 
And for th' eternal obligation, 

F have laid upon th' ungrateful nation, 
Be uſed fo unconſcionably hard, 
As not to find a juſt reward. Hudibras. 

This is a common vice ; though all things here 

Are fold, and fold unconſcionably dear. Dryden Fuv. 


Unco'nscrious. adj. 1. Having no mental perception. 


2. Unacquainted ; unknowing. 
(1.) Unconſcious cauſes only till impart 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert : 


Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 


y | *. IF or ws of — IT Bp: RE” "FERN 
To all te 2 ma ſtand defam'd: 2. : yearing bullock to name moke, | 
With Haledictlon r and the blot von d, unconſcious of the galling yoke. : Popes . 
Of falſhood moſt uncumjugal tradue d. Milton's Agoniftes. vacg 3 adj. Not ſacred; not dedicated; not 
Ucon ECT AD. adj. Not coherent ; not joined by pro- rated. 
per tranſitions or dependence of parts; lax 3; looſe ; wage. RL... — of * HA 8 N 
Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments broken off . y wm 


Unconsz'nTEDp. adj. Not yielded. 


We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of our natures, 


to our proneneſs to evil: for however theſe, uncomſented to, will 


not be imputed to us, yet are they matter of ſorrow. 
Val Preparation for Death. 
J. Not conſidered ; not attended to, 
Ae tha 
ot ed leave your . 4 
It will not be wnconfidered, that we find no track in this 
labyrinth. | Brown's Vu 


gar Errours. 


UNC 


Unco'nsown+wnT. adj, Incongruous ; unht ; ineonſiſtent. 
It ſeemed a thing unconſonant, that the world ſhould honour 
any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth as the 
Creator of the world. Hooker . 
Unco'nsTANT. adj, [inconflant, Fr. inconflans, Latin. ] 
Fickle ; not ſteady ; changeable ; mutable. 
More uncanflant than the wind; who woos 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north ; 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 


Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. Shak. 


Th' anconſiant ſkies | 
Do change their courſe as ſev ral winds ariſe. May's Firgil. 
Unco'nsTaalneD. adj. Free from compulſion. 
Will yon, with free and unconfirained ſoul, 
Give me your daughter ? | Shahkeſp. 
Theſe be the miſeries which our firft parents brought upon all 
mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free and 
unconſtrai ned will. | Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
— His highneſs is return d. 
And unconflrain'd ? Butwith what change 
Of conntenance did he receive the meſſage ? Denham. 
M,ade for his uſe, yet he has form'd us ſa, . 
We anconfirain'd, what he commands us, do. 
 UnconsTra'tneDLyY. 2%. Without force ſuffered. 


relieved me. 
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Uncontrove'srep. adj. Not diſputed; not liable to 
debate. TIE. 


One reaſon of the uncontrowerted certainty of mathematical 


„ 


ſcience is, becauſe tis built upon clear and ſettled fignifications - 


of names. Glan wille. 


UnconTaro'utaBLs. adj, 1. Reſiſtleſs; powerful be- 


yond oppoſition. 2. Indiſputable ; irrefragable. 
I, 


Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to reſiſt | 
His uncontroulable intent. Milton. 
(2.) The pention was granted, by reaſon of the king of 
England's uncontroulabie title to England. Hayward. 
his makes appear the error of thoſe, who think it an un- 
controulable maxim, that power is always ſafer lodged in many 
hands, than in one; thuic many are as capable of enſlaving as a 
ſingle perſon. Swift. 


UnconTro'uLasiy. adv. 1. Without poſſibility of op- 


poſition 2. Wirhour danger of refuration. 
| (2+) Uncontroulably, and under general conſent, many api- 
nions are paffant, which, upon due examination, admit of 


doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Since this light was to reſt within them, and the judgment gf 
it wholly to remain in themſelves, they might ſafely and wncon- 
troulably pretend it greater or leſs. | | South. 


Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, and — UnconTro'uLeD. adj. 1. Unreſiſted; unoppoſed ; not 


UnconsTRra'inT. n. /. Freedom from conſtraint ; eaſe. 
Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſcholar ; and though the great- 
eſt maſter of poetry, he wanted that eaſineſs, that air of freedom 
and unconſtraint, which is more ſenſibly to be perceived, than 
deſcribed. Felton on the Claſſicks. 


Unconsvu'LTING. 4j. [inconſultus, Lat.] Heady; raſh; 


improvident; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, whom uncon- 

ſulting affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 

borrow ſo much of her natural modeſty, as to leave her more 

decent rayments. | 7 
Unconsv'meD. 


waſting power. 
| Hope never 


comes, 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a _ deluge fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur unconſum d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire anconſumed, is an 
idea that always accompanies our complex ideas, ſignified by 
the word gold. Locke. 
UnconsuU'mwmarTe. adj. Not conſummated. 
+ —— Acron came to the fight, | 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate night. 


Dryden. 


UnconTE'MNnED. adj. Not deſpiſed, 
| Which of the peers, 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Stood not neglected ? Shak. Henry VIII. 
UnconTEz'NnTED. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 
— - Permit me, chief, DE | 


To lead this wncontented gift away. | Dryden. 


UnconTE'NTINGNESS. n. Want of power to ſatisfy. | 


The decreed wncontentingneſs of all other goods, is richly re- 


ired by its being but an aptneſs to prove a riſe to our love's 
— in God. | | | Boyle. 
UnconTe'sTAaBLE. adj. Indiſputable; not controver- 
idle. 
Where is the man that has unconteffib/e evidence of the truth 
of all that he holds, or of the falſhood of all he — 
| cke. 
Uncowre'sTzD. adj. Not diſputed ; evident. 
"Tis by experience unconteſted found, 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 


Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd. Blackmore, 


 UnconwTar1'te. adj. Not religiouſly penitent. 


The prieſt, by abſolving an wncontrife finner, cannot make Uncorru'er. adj 
- ds i Hammond Practical Catechiſm, 


| | | Sidney. 
adj. Not waſted ; not deſtroyed by any 


to be overruled 2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 
(r.) Should IT try the wncontrouled worth 
Of this pure canſe, twould kindle my rapid ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of facred vehemence, 


O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy #ncontrout'd and boundleſs reign. 
The Britiſh navy, wncontroul'd, 
Shall wave her double croſs t' extremeſt clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. Phillips, 
(2.) That Julius Cæſar was fo born, is an wncontrouled re- 


| Dryden. 


port. Hayward. 


UnconTro'ultDLy. adv. Without controul ; without 
oppoſition. 3 | 5 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but when the 

| ron honour has once poſſeſſed the mind, no reluctance of 

manity is able to make head againſt it; but it commands an- 

controuledly. - ns 


not ſocial. 
Fauh and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as moroſe, 
wnconver ſable quali ties. Rog ert. 
Un cox vs“ RT ED. adj. 1. Not perſuaded of the truth of 
Chriſtianity. 2. Not religious; not yet induced to live 
a holy life. Thus Baxter wiote a Call to the Uncon- 
ver ted. | 
(1.) Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch as call upon 
the name of our Lord jeſus Chriſt : which nations, as yet 
unconverted, neither do, nor poſſibly can do, till they believe. 
Hooker, 
The wncorverted heathens, who were preſſed by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour's miracles, accounted for 
them after the ſame manner. Addiſon on Chrifiian Religion. 
The apoſtle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt and miſery of 
their former «xconverted eftate, when aliens from the common- 
wealth of Iſrael. Rogers, 


Unconviincev. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries of thoſe, who 
are to propagate religion, or philoſophy, among the ignorant 
and unconvinced. | Locke. 

To Unco'xD. v. a. To looſe a thing bound with cords. 


Uncorxe'cTeD. adj. Inaccurate ; not poliſhed to ex- 
actneſs. | 

I have written this too haſtily and too looſely : it comes out 

from the firſt draught, and uncorrected. 


wickedneſs ; not influenced by iniquitous intereſt, 


That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. Milton. ; 


Unconve'rSABLE. adj. Not ſuitable to converſation ; 


Honeſt ; upright ; not tainted with | 


n . . 
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_ Unco'vuxTeovs, adj. Uncivil ; unpolite. 


UN C 
The pleaſures of fin, and this world's vanities, are cenſured 
with 1 judgment. Hooker. 
Men alledge they ne'er can find 


Thoſe beauties in a female mind, 
Which raiſe a flame that will endure, | ; 
For ever uncor rupt and pure. Suift. 


Ux cok TED. adj. Not vitiated ; not depraved. 


Such a hero never \prings, 
But from the wncorrupted blood of kings. Roſcommon. 
Man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew, 

And with a native bent did good purſue. _ Dryden. 
Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity : 1 


wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. Locke. 


Uncorrvu'eTNEss. n. ſ. Integrity; . 
In doctrine, ſhew uncorruptneſs, gravity, fincerity. _ 
| £ 5 Titus, U. 7 


To Unco'ver. v. a. 1. To diveſt of a covering. 2. To 


deprive of cloaths. 3. To ftrip of the roof. 4. To ſhew 

| openly ; to ſtrip of a veil, or concealment. $5. To bare 
the head, as in the preſence of a ſuperiour. 2 

( 1.) After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the cur- 

tains to air it. _ Harvey. 

Seeing an object ſeveral millions of leagues, the very inſtant 

it is @ncovered, may be ſhewn to be a miſtake in matter of fact. 

(2.) Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, with 


thy uncovered body, this extremity of the ſkies. ; 
wr Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


(3.) —— Porches and ſchools, ; 
Uncover'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber d ſtood. Prior. 
(4. He cover d; but his robe 
Unco ver d more : ſo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Shorn of his ſtrength. Milton's Par. Loft. 
There will certainly come ſome day or other, to uncover 
every ſoul of us. Pope's Letters. 
(5-) Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand wncover'd to the vulgar groom. Shak. 


Unco'unsSEl.LaBLE. adj, Not to be adviſed. 


It would have been uncounſellable to have marchecl, and have 
left ſuch an enemy at their backs. | Clarendon. 
Un co uwrABLE. adj. Innumerable. 
Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies, were not ſet in the fir- 
mament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh. 
Un col unTERATEIr. adj. Genuine; not ſpurious. 
True zeal is not any one ſingle affection of the ſoul, but a 
ſtrong mixture of man holy affections, filling the heart with 
all pious intentions; ah, 
vent. | * | Spratt's Sermons, 
To Unco'urLe. v. a. To looſe dogs from their couples. 
Uncouple in the weſtern valley, go; - 
Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the forefier. 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. | $, 


The land on which they fought, th' appointed place, 
In which th' zncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


In behaviour ſome will ſay, ever ſad, ſurely ſober, and ſome- 
what given to muſing, but never uncourteous. Si 

UncoluarzOusLv. adv. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 

Though ſomewhat merrily, yet wncourteoufly he railed upon 

England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere barbarouſneſs 

. unto it. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


 Unco'vetTLIinyss. . . Unſuitableneſs of manners to a 


court ; inelegance. 
The quakers preſented an addreſs, which, notwithſtanding 
the wncourthneſs of their phraſes, the ſenſe was very honeſt. 
| 55 | Addiſcn, 
Unco'vaTLy. adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil. 
Tu lord treaſurer not entering into thoſe refigements of pay- 


= 


not only uncounterfeit, but moſt fer- 


e 


ing the publick money upon private conſiderations, hath been fo 
_ wncourtly as to ſtop it. Swift, 


Unco'urTa. adj. [uncuð, Saxon. Odd 3 ſtrange unu- 
ſual. 5 


A very uncaut h ſight was to behold, 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace; 
For as he forward mov'd his footing old, ; 
80 backward ſtill was turn d his wrinkled face. Spenſer, 

The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near, 

Uncouth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe. Fairfax. 

I am ſurprized with an wncouth fear; | 
A chilling ſweat o'erruns my trembling joints; 

My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. Shak, 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 

Affects me equally ; nor can I like | 

This uncquth dream, y ſprung, I fear. Milton, 

| ay on ; 
For I that day was ane as befel, 
Bound on a voyage wncouth, and obſcure, 
Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell. . Milton. 
It was ſo wncouth a fight, for a fox to appear without a tale, 

that the very thoughts made him weary of his life. L'Eftrange. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 

___ Uncquth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. D k 
I I am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true meaning, than 
if L had come to him with a mind unpoſſeſſed by doors of my 
ſe&, whole reaſonings will of courſe make all chime that way, 
and make the genuine meaning of the author ſeem harſh, ſtrain- 
ed, and uncouth to me, | | Locke. 

He made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which, in the hands of Bar- 
tolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker, © 
Unco'uraLy. adv. Oddly ; ſtrangely. e 
Venetians do not more ꝝncouthiy ride, | 

Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dryd. 
Unco'uTHNEss. u. . Oddneſs; iirangeneſy. _ 
To deny himſelf in the leſſer inſtances, that ſo when the - 
er come, they may not have the diſadvantage of uncouthneſs, 
and perfect ſtrangeneſs, to enhance their difficulty, muſt be ac- 
knowledged reaſonable. 2 of Piety. 
To Uncrea'TeE. v. 4. To annihilate ; to reduce to no- 

thing ; to deprive of exiſtence. 

| . me with ſuch affrights no more, 

Leſt what I made I uncreate. 

Who created thee, lameating learn 

Who can wncreate thee thou ſhalt know. Milton. 

Light dies before her uncreating word. 


Carew, 


"= ? . 
UncrEa'TED. adj, 1. Not yet created. 2. [ Incree, Fr. 
Not produced by creation. - 
(1.) - How haſt thou diſturb'd 
Heay'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 
Miſery, wncreated till the crime | | 
Of thy rebellion ? | Mi lion. 
(. 2.) What cauſe within, or what without is found, 
That can a being wncreated bound? Blackmore, 


The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of God is 
God himſelf; it being ſomething as he ſays, uncreated. 
Uncre'pitaBLEness. n. ſ. Want of reputation. 
To all other diſſwaſives, we may add this of the uncreditable- 
neſs : the beſt that can be ſaid is, that they uſe wit fooliſhly, 
whereof the one part devours the other. Decay of Piety. 
Uncxo'erep. adj. Not cropped ; not gathered. 
———— Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and «ncropp'd falls to the ground. Milton, 


Uncro'sseD. adj. Uncancelled. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 


Yet keeps his book wncroſs'd. Shak. Gymbeline. 
Uncrxo'upep. adj. Not ſtraitened by want of room. 
: — An amphitheatre, 
On its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome, 
And held wxcrouded nations in its womb. Addiſon. 


To Uncro'wn. v. @. To deprive of a crown; to deprive 
of ſovereignty. „„ . 
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Ae hath done me wrong; 
And therefore I'll ancrown him ere't be 
——— — Yepow'rs! 
See a ſacred king uncr 
See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryd. Albion. 
U'ncTtionw. n. /. ſunction, French.] 1. The act of anoint- 
ing. 2. Unguent; ointment. 3. The act of anointing 
medically. 4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 5. The 
The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 6. Any thing 
that excites piety and devotion ; that which melts to 
devotion. 8 
(1.) The unction of the tabernacle, the table, the laver, the 
altar of God, with all the inſtruments appertaining thereunto, 
made them for ever holy. Hooker, 
(2.) The king himſelf the ſacred unction made; 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. Dryden. 
(3+) Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe bathing in 
hot water, rather than unctions. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
4. Mother, | 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks. Shak, 
(5.) Their extreme union, adminiſtered as the dying man's 


long. | Shak. 


viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 


recovery, may be added. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Uxcrtuo'sITy. n. . [from undtuous.] Fatneſs; olli- 
neſs. 
Fuliginous exhalations contain an unctugſity in them, and a- 
riſe from the matter of fuel. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
U'ncTvuous. adj. Fat; clammy ; oily. | 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſh draughts, 
And morſels un&uous, greaſes his pure mind, 


That from it all conſideration flips. Shakeſ. 
———- A wand'ring fire, 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 

Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milt. Par, Loft. 


So fat and anctuous, that with the bellies of five of them, 


there is made uſually a hogſhead of train oil. Heylyn. 
The trees were unctuous fir, and mountain aſh. ryd. 
Whether they unctauous exhalations are, 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone. Dryden. 
Th' infernal winds, | 
Dilating, and with anttuous vapour fed, | 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells. Philips. 


Camphire, oil-olive, linſeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, ſulphureous, anctuous bodies. Newton. 
U'nctvovsness. n. . Fatneſs; oilineſs; clammineſs ; 
greaſineſs. 
A great degree of unctuouſneſs is not neceſſary to the 
tion of the like effects. | „ 
Uncvu'LLzD. adj. Not gathered. 
| A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
UnculPd, as came to hand. 


Uxcv'LrABTE. adj. Not blamable. 
Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edits of nature; which 
the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing ſuch 


produc- 


Boyle. 


church orders, as in their law were not preſcribed, are notwith- 


ſtanding in that reſpect anculpable. 


Uncu'cxoLDeD. adj. Not made a cuckold. 
As it is a heart-breaking to ſee a handſome man looſe-wiv'd, 
ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul knave uncucholded. 
Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleo, 


Uncu'LTivaTeD. adj. [incultus, Latin] 1. Not culti- 
vated ; not improved by tillage. 2. Not inſtructed; not 
Clivilizcd. | 

(1.) Our iſle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 
But all uncultivated lay, 
Out of the ſolar walk. 


Hooker, 


Dryden. 


God gave the world to men in common; but ſince he gave it 
for their benefit, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould al- 


ways remain common and «ncu/tivated, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
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(2.) The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 
Too grave for their uncu/tivated age. Roſcommon. 
Theſe are inſtances of nations, where uncultivated nature 

has been left to itſelf, without the help of letters. Locke. 
Un 1 E RED. adj, Not burthened; not embarraſſ- 
ed. | | | 

Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife. Dryd. 

Uncu'xBaBLE. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 
Not uſed. | 

So much wncurbable her garboiles, Cæſar, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 

Shrewdneſs of policy. Shak. Ant. and Cleo, 
Uncvu'zsep. adj. Licentious ; not reſtrained. 

With frank, and with uncurbed plainneſs, 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

To Uncu'xL. v. a. 
tions. 

There ſtands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms ; but when tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 

The lion's foe lies proſtrate on the plain, 

He ſheaths his paws, uncurli his angry mane ; 
And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, 
Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey. 

The furies fink upon their iron beds, 

And ſnakes ancurl d hang lift'ning round their heads. 
To Uncv'sL. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 

My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, 

Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unrowl _ 
To do ſome fatal execution. Shak. Titus Andron, 
Uncu'rLeD. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 

With honeſt faces, though uncurled hair. 

But ſince, alas frail beauty muſt decay; 

_ Curl'd or uncur l d, fince locks will turn to grey; 
What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good humour ſtill, whate'er we loſe ? 

Uncu'xrxenT. adj. Not current; 
payment. | 
Your voice, like a piece of àncurrent gold, is not crack'd 
with in the ring. | Shak. Hamlet, 

I can no other anſwer make but thanks; 

And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay. 
To Uncu'ssz:. v. a. To free from any execration. 

Uncurſe their ſouls ; their peace is made 

With head, and not with hands. 
Uncu'xsT. adj. Not execrated. 
Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurſed by 
any language or ſecret imprecation of mine, not long after pays 


Shak. H. V. 
To looſe from ringlets, or convolu- 


Dryd. 


Dryd. 
P ope . 


Dryd. 


Pope. 


not paſſing in common 


Shaleſp. 


Shak. R. II. 


his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. K. Charles. 
| Heav'n ſure has kept this ſpot of earth uncurf, 
To ſhew how all things were created firſt. Waller. 


Uncvu'r. adj. Not cut. | 
| We muſt refign ! heav*n his great ſoul doth claim, 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame: | 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle, 


And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile. Waller. 
A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd ſhe loves; 
And would draw on jack-boots, as ſoon as gloves. Young. 


Toa UN DAM. v. a. To open; to free from the reſtraint of 
mounds. 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay ; 
The wary ploughman on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watry ſtores. Dryd. Georgicis. 
UnDa'Macev. adj. Not made worſe ; not impaired. 
Plants will frequent changes try, | 
Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. | Philips, 
UnDa'unTeD. adj. Unſubdued by fear; not depreſſed. 
Bring forth men children only z | 
For thy undaunted metal mould compoſe 
Nothing but males. 


Shak, Macbeth. 
H 
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——— With him went 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry ſave, 
And in his burning ſhip «zlaunted fought. 
Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth! 
No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee. Dryd. 
Unoa/unTEDNEtss. n. / Boldneſs; bravery ; intrepi- 
Uiny. * 
Luther took up a briſker air of aſſurance, and ſhewed a parti- 
cular wrdauntednzſs in the cauſe of truth, when it had fo mighty 
an oppoler, | Atterbury. 


The art of war, which they admired in him, and iis undaurnt- 


edneſs under dangers, were fuch virtues as theſe iflanders were 

not uſed to. Pope. 
Uxpa'uxnTEDLY. 4. v. Boldly ; intrepidly; without 

tear, 


It ſhall bid his foul go out of his body andauntedly, and lift 
South. 


up its head with confidence, before ſaints and angels. 
Usp\izzLED. adj. Not dimmed, or contuted by ſplen- 
Cour. | 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 


Undazzled. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
As undazz/cd and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be ſuppo- 


fed to caſt on glow-worms, when they have been newly gazing. 


on the ſun. | 8 
To UND ELA F. v. a. To free from deafneſs. 
Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, 
My deatu s tad tale may yet zndeaf his ear. 
_"Uxpi2avcnueD. adj, Not corrupted by debauchery. 
When the world was buxome, freſh and young, | 
Her ſons were undebauch'd, and therefore ſtrong. Dryd. 
Uxps'cacon. n. / [from undecim, Lat. and y,; G 
A bgure of eleven angles or ſides. TOE 
Uxptca'ying. adj. Not ſuffering diminution or declen- 
ſion. — 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their parents undecayving ſtrength declare, 
Which with freſn labour, and unweary'd care, 
Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 


Boyle. 


Shak ' 


Dryden . 
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they had twenty which were undecided by the expreſs word of 


God. | | Hooker, | 
To whoſe muſe we owe . of verſe, 


Is undecided by the men of n Reſcommon. 
Ariſtotle has left uxdecrded the duration of the action. 
When two adverſe winds engage with horrid ſhock, 


Levying their equal force with utmoſt rage, 


Long undecided laſts the airy ſtrife. Philips, 
To UN DECK. v. a. To deprive of ornaments, 
— I find myſelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 
T' uneck the pompous body of a king. Shale ſp. 


Unpe'ckeD. aj. Not adorned ; not embelliſhed. 
Eve has undeck'd, fave with herſelf. Milt. Par. Loft. 
UnD»eci'sivs. adj. Not deciſive ; not concluſive, 
Two nations differing about the antiquity of their language, 
made appeal to an undeci/ruve experiment, when they agreed up- 
on the trial of a child brought up among the wild inhabitants 
of the deſert. _ Glanwille, 
UnoEcLi'neD. adj. 1. Not grammatically varied by ter- 
mination. 2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right 
way. 
Fa.) In his track my wary feet have ſtept; 
His wndeclined ways precilely kept, Sandys's Parap. 
Unpe'picateD. adj. 1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
2. Not inſcrihed to a patron. | | 
(2.) I ſhould let this book come forth undedicated, were it 


not that I look upon this dedication as a duty, Boyle, 
Un DEE “DD. adj. Not ſignalized by action. 
My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheath again wndeeded. Shak. Macbeth. 


t.] Un DEFA'CED. adj. Not deprived of its form; not disfi- 


gured. | 
Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had bray'd 
The wrath of time on antick ſtone engrav'd ; 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet undefac'd, 


On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd, Granville. 


UnDEFE'a51BLE. adj, Not defeaſible; not to be vacated 


or annulled. 


Unpeca'ye. adj, Not liable to be diminiſhed, or im Unperr'ieD. adj. Not polluted ; not vitiated ; not cor- 


paired. 


rup'ed. | 

How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd ! : | Gi weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the victory, 
Judge if ſuch warriours want immortal aid. Dryd. ſtriving for undefiled rewards. | Wiſdom, iv. 3. 
If in the melancholy ſhades below, Whoſe bed is undeſil d, and chaſte, pronounc'd. Milton. 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow; Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſoil'd, 5 
Vet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay d |  Unmix'd with foreign filth, and wndefil'd ; 
Burn on through life, and animate my ſhade. Pope. Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child, Dryd. 

To Undece'ive. v. a. To ſet free from the influence of UN DEFINE D. adj. 


a fallacy. 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And, not without much pains, be undeceiv' d. 
My muſe enraged, from her urn, 
Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 
T' accule the murderers, to right the ſtage, | 
And undecei ve the long-abuſed age. _ Denham. 
Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, and rectify 
the groſſer errors. | Glanville. 
So far ae truth gets ground in the world, fo far fin loſes it. 
Chrilt faves the world by wundeceiving it. South, 


Unpece'ivazisy. adj. Not liable to deceive, or be de- 
_ ceived. 5 | | | 
It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it is a 
larger and more comprehenſive period, and under a more unde- 
ceivable calculation. Holder on Time, 
Unpzce'ivep. adj. Not cheated ; not impoſed on. 
All of a tenour was their after life ; | 
No day diſcolour'd with domeſtick ſtrife : 
No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd; 
Secure repoſe, and kindneſs undeceiv'd. Dryden, 
Unpecrpep. adj. Not determined; not ſettled. 


For one thing, which we have left to the order of the church, 


Roſcommon. 


UnDpzro'zmeD. adj. Not deformed ; not disfigured. 


Unpeer'ep. adj. Not ſet at defiance ; not challenged. 


Not circumſcribed, or explained by a 
definition. 85 1 

There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, as 
to guard them round with legions of obſcure, doubtful, ande- 
fined words. 9 5 Lacie. 


UNDEFINABLE. adj. Not to be marked out, or circum- 


ſcribed by a definition. 
That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not be- 
ing infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us are wndefinable. Grew. 
Why ſimple ideas are wndefinable is, that the ſeveral terms of 
a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all, by no means, 
repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at all. | 


The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp and 
glare of war, yet undeform'd by battles, may poſſibly invite 
your curioſity. | Pope. 

Falſe traĩtor, thou broken haſt 
The law of arms, to ſtrike foe undefied ; 
But thou thy treaſon's fruit, I hope, ſhalt taſte 
Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thou haſt 


Tarifa 
for a ſteel-pointed dart, 


defac'd, 
Spenſer « 


Changed a blunt cane 
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And meeting Ozmyn next, | 
Who wanting time for treaſon to provide, 
He baſely threw it at him, andefy'd. 6 
UNDEL1BERATED. adj. - Not carefully conſidered. 
The prince's undeliberated throwing himſelf into that engage- 
ment, tranſported him with paſſion. Clarendon. 
UnpeLiiicHTED. adj. Not pleaſed ; not touched with 
pleaſure. - | 


The fiend 

Saw undelighted all delight; all kind 
Of living creatures, new to fight. 

_ UnDeLi'GarTFuUL. adj. Not giving pleaſure. 

He could not think of involving himſelf in the ſame ande- 
lightful condition of life, Clarendon. 
, Unpemo'LisHeD. adi. Not razed ; not thrown down. 

She undemoliſh'd ſtood, and ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ftood. - | Philips. 
They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie andemoliſhed. 
| Swift. 


UnDpEMo'NSTRABLE., adj. 
dence. | | 
Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, com- 
mon, and «ndemonſtrable principles, man's reaſon doth neceſ- 
farily proceed unto certain more particular determinations : 
which particular determinations being found out according un- 
to the reaſon of man, they have the names of human laws. 
Hooker, 
UnDenraBLE. adj. Such as cannot be gainſaid. 

That age which my gray hairs make ſeem more than it is, 
hath not diminiſhed in me the power to protect an undeniable ve- 
rity. | Sidney. 

He ſuppoſed the principles, upon which he grounded his ar- 
guments, to have been undeniable. 5 White. 

Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, we have a plain and andeni able 
certainty. | | Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

UnpentaBLy. adv. So plainly, as to admit no conira- 
diction. | 

It is undeniably founded ing the expreſs affirmations of holy 

writ. | Hammond. 

This account was differently related by the antients ; that is, 
undeniably rejected by the moderns. | Brown. 
I grant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy : but then this 
alſo undeniably follows, that thoſe things which delight all ages, 


muſt have been an imitation of nature. Dryd. 
UnvpereLo'rED. adj. Not lamented. 
Riſe wretched widow ! rife ; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford ; | 
But rife prepar'd to mourn thy periſh'd lord. Dryd. 


Unpeyra'veD. adj. Not corrupted. 
Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the ſun; it is now hidden in us like ſparks in a flint. 
UnDptyzi'vep. Not diveſted by authority; not ſtripped 

of any poſſeſſion. 9 8 5 
He, andepriv'd, his benefice forſoock. Dryden. 
L'NDER. prepoſition. [undar, Gothick 3 unden; Saxon 3 
onder, Dutch.] 1. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 2. In the 
ſtate of pupillage to. 3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, 
or hidden; not over; not above. 4. Below in place ; 
not above. This is the ſenſe of under ſail ; that is, hav- 
ing the ſails ſpread aloft. 5. In a leſs degree than. 6. 
For leſs than. 7. Leſs than; below. 8. By the thow of, 
9. With leſs than. 10. In the flate of inferiority to; 
noting rank or order of precedence. 11. In a ſtate of 
being loaded with. effi 
ſubjection to. 13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 0- 
verborn. 14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited by. 


15. In a ſtate of depreſſion, or dejection by; in a ſtate of 
16. In the ſtate of bearing, or being known 


inferiority. 
by. 17. In the ſtate of. 
Tivyed to; noting time. 


18. Not having reached or ar- 
19. Repreſented by. 20. In a 


ſtate of protection. 21. With reſpect to; referred to. 


Mili. Par. Loft. | 


| thren, clap'd on ſhipboard under hatches. 
Not capable of fuller evi- 


Gland. 


12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or 
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22. Atteſled by. 23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination. 25. In a ſtate of 
relation that claims protection. 26. It is generally oppoſ- 
ed to above, or oer | | 
(1.) When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 

Was driven to hell, the world was ander Jove. Dryd. 
Every man is put under a neceſſity, by his conſtitution, as an 
intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, what 
is beſt for him to do; elſe he would be under the determination 


of ſome other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. Locke. 
(2.) To thoſe that live | | 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 


The princes reſpected Helim, and made ſuch improvements 
under him, that they were inſtructed in learning. Guardian · 
(3.) Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keep long. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage of his w_ 
Fell. 
If it ſtood always under this form, it would have been ander 
fire, if it had not been under water. Burnet. 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. — + 
Many a good poetick vein is buried ander a trade, and never 
produces any thing for want of improvement. Locke. 
(4.) As they went under ſail by him, they held up their 
hands and made their prayers. Be: Sidney. 
By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, | 
When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen. Shak, 
Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth ander the boughs, and 
not only above the boughs ; fo it cannot be any thing that fal- 
leth upon the bough. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Be gather'd now, ye waters, under heav'n. Milton, 
(5.) Medicines take effect ſometimes under, and ſometimes 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. Hooker. 
If you write in your ſtrength, you ſtand revealed at firſt ; 
and ſhould you write under it, you cannot avoid ſome peculiar 
graces. Dryd. Dedication to Fuvenat, 
(.) We are thrifty enough not to part with any thing ſer- 
viceable to our bodies, under a good conſideration ; but make 
little account of what is moſt beneficial to our fouls. Ray. 
(7.) Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, 
and not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. i 
6 | | _ _ South, 
Theſe men of forehead love to inſure a cauſe, and ſeldom 
talk undey certainty and demonſtration. Collier on Confidence. 


There are ſeveral hundred pariſhes in England under twenty 


pounds a year, and many under ten. Swift. 
(8.) That which ſpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love. Shak, 


"Tis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm fo cloſe upon the mind, as 
not to be evaded ander ſome plauſible diſtinction. Baker. 
(9.) Several young men could never leave the pulpit ander 


half a dozen conceits. Swift, 
(10.) It was too great an honour for any man under a duke. 
| Addiſon. 


 __ (11.) He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat ander the buſineſs. 

He holds the people 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 

Than camels in their war; who have their provender 
Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows FE 
For ſinking under them. Shak. Coriolanus, 
(12.) After all, they have not been able to give any conſi- 


derable comfort to the mind, under any of the great preſſures of 
this life. | Tillotſon. 
At any rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent evil, which we 
are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe, under the 
preſent pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any, the leaſt de- 


gree of happineſs. Locke, 


Shak, 


Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt ſigns of com- 


plaint, ander the extremity of torture. 
Illuſtrious parent! now ſome token give, 
That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, 
Nor longer under falſe reproackes grieve, 
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Collier. 


Addiſon. 
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(13.) The prince and princeſs muſt be under no leſs amaze- 


ment. Pope. 

(14. ) That which we move for our better inſtruction's ſake, 
turneth unto choler in them; they anſwer fumingly. Yet in 
this their mood, they caſt forth ſomewhat, wherewith, under 
pain of greater diſpleaſure, we muſt reſt contented. Hocker. 

The greateſt part of mankind is ſlow of apprehenſion; and 
therefore, in many caſes, under a neceility of teeing with other 
men's eyes. | Scuth. 


A generation ſprung up amongſt us, that flattered princes 


that they have a divine right to abſolute power, let the laws ard 
conditions under which they enter upon their authority, be what 
they will. Locke. 
It is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, where fo 
great a proportion of both ſexes is tied under luch vows of chaſ- 
rity. Addiſon on Italy. 
Things of another world are ander the diſadvantage of being 
diſtant, and therefore operate bur faintly. Atterbury. 
(15. There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear, and under bim, | 
My genius is rebuk'd, as Antony's was by Czſar. Shak. 
(16.) This faction, under the name of Puritan, became very 
turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. Swift. 
The raiſing of filver coin has been only by coining it with leſs 
filver in it, under the ſame denomination. Locke, 
(17.) If they can ſucceed without blood, as under the preſent 
diſpoſition of things, it is very poſſible they may, it is to be ho- 
ped they will be ſatisfied. | Swift, 
(18.) Three ſons he dying left under age; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern | 
Ulſurp'd the throne during their pupillage. Spenſer. 
( (19.) Morpheus is repreſented by the antient ſtatuaries under 
the figure of a boy aſlecp, with a bundle of poppy in his hand. 
| Addi ſon. 
(20.) Under favour, there are other materials for a common- 
wealth, beſides ſtark love and kindnels. | Collier. 
(21.) Mr. Duke may be mentioned ander the double capaci- 
ty of a poet and a divine. Felton an the Claſſicks, 


Under this head may come in the ſeveral conteſts and wars be- 
twixt popes and the ſecular princes. 
(22.) Cato major, who had with great reputation borne all 
the great offices of the commonwealth, has left us an evidence, 
under his own hand, how much he was verſed in country af. 
fairs. Locle on Education, 
(23.) To deſcribe the revolutions of nature, will require a 
ſteady eye; eſpecially fo to connect the parts, and preſent them 
all under one view. Burnett Theory of the Earth, 
Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. For the narrow 
- mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay them 
up. Locke. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demonſtration, and 
muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of probabilities. Lecke. 
Diſtinct conceptions, that anſwer their verbal diſtinctions, 
ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubje&t under conſideration. 
| | Locke. 
I rather ſulpet my own judgment, than believe a fault to 


and had his laſt hand put to it. Addiſon. 
(24.) This is the only ſafe-guard, under the ſpirit of God, 
that diftated theſe ſacred writings, that can be relied on. 
| Locke, 
UD ER. adv. 1. In a ſtate of ſubjection or inferiority. 2. 
Below; not above. 3. Leſs : oppoſed to over or more. 
4. It has a ſignificat ion reſembling that of an adjective; 
lower in place; inferiour ; ſubje ; ſubordinate. But, 
perhaps, in this ſenſe it ſhould be confidered as united to 
the following word. 5. It is much uſed in compoſition, 
* ſeveral ſenſes, which the following examples will ex- 
pm.” - | 


(1.) Ye purpoſe to keep ander the children of Judah for 
bondmen and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10. 


(3+) He kept the main ſtock without alteration, under or over, 


Addiſon, Spectatar 0 


To Un UðERBEA“R. v @. [under and bear.] 


UvptRBEARER. 


To UN DER DO“. v. rn. [under and 40. 


Leſley. U 


JNDERFE LLOW. n. /. [under and fellow.) A mean man; 


_ deſigned him, and not afford him a ſoul 


To Unpexcrap. v. a. 


U N D 


Gs) - 1 will fight 
Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 
Of all the under fiends. | Shak. Coriolanus. 


Unozra'cTion. 2. /. Subordinate action; action not eſ- 


ſential to the main ſtory. - 
The leaſt epiſodes, or underactions, interwoven in it, are 
parts neceflary, or convenient to carry on the main deſign, 
Dryden, 
1. To ſupport ; 
to endure. 2. To line; to guard. Out of uſe. 
(r.) What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves ? 
Wooing poor craftmen with the craft of ſmiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. Shak. 
(2.) The dutcheſs of Milan's gown ; not like your cloth of 
gold, ſet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and ſkirts 
round, «nderborne with a bluiſh tinſel. | 
Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
n. ſ. [under and bearer.) In funerals, 
thoſe that ſuſtain the weight of the body, diftin&t from 
thoſe who are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the 
pal!. | | 


To UxDERB1'D. v. a. [under and bid.] To offer for any 


thing leſs than it is worth. 


UnpgrcLEe'rK. 2. {. [under and clerk.] A clerk ſubordi- 


nate to the principal clerk. 


Coleby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried for robbing the 
treaſury, where he was an underclerk. Swift. 
1. To act below 
one's abilities. 2. To do lefs than is requiſite. - 

(.) You overact, when you ſhould underdo ; 

A little call yourſelf again, and think. B. Johnſon. 

(2.) Nature much oftener overdoes than under does You 
ſhall find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. 

Grew, 


UnDerea'crtiou. n. / [under and faction.] Subordinate 


faction; ſubdiviſion of à faction. 
Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of under factions. D. of Piety. 


a ſorry wretch. N 

They carried him to a houſe of a principal officer, who with 
no more civility, though with much more buſineſs than thoſe 
underfellows had ſhewed, in captious manner put interrogatories 
unto him. | Sidney. 


UnDereFI'LLING, n. /. [under and ! Lower part of 


an edifice. 


To found our habitation firmly, firſt examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the anderfillings, or 
ſubſtruction, as the antients called it. Wotton's Architefure. 


To UnvgxroNs. v. @. [under and fangan, Saxon.] To 


take in hand. Obſolete. 
Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didſt under fung my lady to wexe ſo light, 


Shouldſt well be known for fuch thy villainy. & Spenſer. 


"To Unvexyv'anisn. v. 4. [under and furniſh.) To ſup- 


be in that poem, which lay fo long ander Virgil's correction, 


ply with leſs than enough. 
Can we ſuppoſe God would underfurniſh man for the ſtate he 
arge enough to purſue 
[under and gird.} To bind be- 
low; to round the bottom. 3 
When they had taken it up, they uſed helps, undergirding 
the ſhip. Sy XXVIL. 17. 


his happineſs ? 


ToUnpexco'. v. a. [under and go.] 1. To ſuffer; to 


ſuſtain; to endure evil. 2. To ſu » to hazard. 
Not in uſe. 3. To ſuſtain ; to be the _ of; to pofleſs. 
Not in uſe. 4. To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting, 
5. To paſs through. 6. To be ſubject to. 
(1.) With mind averſe, he rather underwent 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent, 
(2.) I have moved certain Romans, 


94. 
To undergo with me, an enterprize 


U N D 
Of honourable, dang'rous conſequence. bal. 
Such they were, n. + might preſume t have done 
Much for the king and honour of the ſtate, 
Having the chiefeſt actions undergone. Daniel t Civil War. 
(3.) Their virtues elſe be they as pure as grace; 
As infinite as man may undergo ; | 
Shall, in the general cenſure, take corruption 
From that particular fault. 
(4.) It rais'd in me 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up 8 
Againſt what ſhould enſue. Shak. Tempeſt. 
(5.) I carried on my enquiries to try whether this riſing world, 
when finiſhed, would continue always the fame ; or what 
changes it would ſucceſſively undergo, by the continued action 
of the ſame cauſes. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Bread put into the ſtomach of a dying man, will «undergo the 
alteration that is merely the effect of heat. Arbuthnot. 
(6.) Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I muſt 
ſhortly hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe him a coward. 


Shak. Hamlet. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Unpzrxcro'und. . / [under and ground.) Subtetraneous 
ſpace. | 
. They have promiſed to ſhew your highneſs 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of underground. Shak. 
| —  Waſh'd by ſtreams 
From underground, the liquid ore he drains | 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton's Par. Loft. 


UnvDexcro'wrTH. A. ſ. [under and growth.] That which 
grows under the tall wood. 
| —- — So thick entwin'd, 
As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs, and tangling buſhes, had perplex'd 
All path of man, or beaſt, that paſs'd that way. Milton, 
Unperxna'nD: adv. [under and hand.) 1. By means not 
apparent; ſecretly. 2. Clandeſtinely ; with fraudulent 
fecrecy. | i | 
(1.) Theſe multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer, 
have, beſides their direct uſe, a ſervice, whereby the church un- 
derhand, through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh therewith 
the ſouls of men, as with certain baits. Hooker. 
(2.) She wnderhand dealt with the principal men of that 
country, that they ſhould perſuade the king to make Plangus 


his aſſociate. Sidney. 
They, by their precedents of wit, 
T' out- faſt, out- loĩter, and out: ſit, 
Can order matters underhand, | 
To put all buſineſs to a ſtand. Hudibras. 


It looks as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againſt me; but I have not brib'd him to do me this ſervice. 


: Dryden. 
Such mean revenge, committed ander band, | 
Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. Dryd. 
Wodd is ſtill working underband to force his halfpence upon 
us. | Swift, 
- I' haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and undes band 
Blow up their diſcontents” 
UnDperna'nD. adj. Secret; clandeſtine ; fly. 
I had notice of my brother's purpoſe, and have, by ander- 
hand means laboured to diſſuade him. Shak. 
I ſhould take it as a very great favour from ſome of my un- 
derhaxd detractors, if they would break all meaſures with me. 
| | | Addiſon. 
UnxDexL a'sourts. 2. /. [under and labourer.) A ſubor- 
dinate workman. 
About the carriage of one ſtone for Amaſis, the diſtance of 
twenty days journey, for three years were: employed two thou- 
ſand choſen men, governors, beſides many underlabourers. 


Unpzx1'vep. adj. [from derived.] Not borrowed. 
The ideas it is buſied about ſhould. be, ſometimes at leaſt, 
thoſe more congenial ones, which it had in itſelf underived from 
„ | To fixeogihen by 
Ze UnpexLa'y. v. a. [under and /ay.] To ſtrengthen. | 
ſomething laid under, | 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


* ; * 


F * FED: 
Unpenrt'ay. . /. [under and leaf] A ſpecies of apple. 
ti 


7 


The anderleaf, whoſe cyder is beſt at two years, is a plenti- 


ful bearer. | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To UndexLi'ng. v. a, [under and line.] 1. To mark 
with lines below the words. 2. To influence ſecretly. 
(2.) By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
„they had a full fight of the infanta. Wotton. 
UnDpeaLinG. . /. [from under.) An inferiour agent; a 
ſorry, mean fellow. 
The great men, by ambition never ſatisfied, grew factious; 


and the wnderlings, glad indeed to be underlings to them they 


hated leaft, to preſerve them from ſuch they hated moſt. Sidney. 

Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ſtronger, whom it 

' ſhould be a moſt ſpecial policy to weaken, and to ſet up and 

ſtrengthen divers of their anderlings againſt them, Spenſer. 
— The fault is not in our ftars, 


But in ourſelves, that we are under lings. Shakeſp. 
Oer all his brethren he ſhall reiga as king, | 
Yet every one ſhall make him anderling. Milton, 


They may print this letter, if the wngerlings at the poſt-office 
take a copy of it. __ Pope and Swift, 
To Unotxmi'ng. wv. a. [under and mine.] 1. To dig ca- 
vities under any thing, fo that it may fall, or be blown up; 
to ſap. 2. To excavate under. 3. To injure by clandeſ- 
tine means. 
(1.) Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 


The church was undermin'd and then betray'd. Denham. 


An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much the ſame, 
as if one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure by under mining 


the foundation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
(2.) A vaſt rock ꝝnder min d from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the mall. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

(3.) Making the king's ſword ſtrike whom they hated, the 
king's purſe reward whom they loved; and, which is worſt of 
all, making the royal countenance ſerve to ander mine the royal 


ſovereignty. Sidney. 
They, knowing Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hir d me to undermine the dutcheis, Shakeſp, 
The father ſecure, | 
Ventures his filial virtue, | : 
Againſt whate'er may tempt, whate'er ſeduce, 
Allure or terrify, or undermine. | Milton. 


The under mining ſmile becomes habitual ; and the drift of his 
plauſible converſation, is only to flatter one, that he may be- 
tray another. Dryden. 

He ſhould be warn'd who are like to undermine him, and 

who to ſerve him. | | Locke on Education. 
UnDtxrmiNEs. u. , [from under mine.] 1. He that ſaps: 
he that digs away the ſupports. 2. A clandeftine enemy. 


(2.) The enemies and under miners thereof are Romiſh Catho- 


licks. Bacon. 
When I perceiv'd all ſet on enmity, | 
As on my enemies, where-ever chanc'd, 
I us'd hoſtility, and took their ſpoil, 

To pay my «#derminers in their coin. Milton's Agonifles, 
The moſt experienced diſturbers and under miners of govern- 
ment, have always laid their firſt train in contempt, endeavour- 

ing to blow it up in the judgment and eſteem of the 8 

| | | | South. 

U'nvermosT. adj. [This is a kind of ſuperlative, anoma- 

louſly formed from under.] 1. Loweſt in place. 2. Loweſt 
in ſtate or condition. 


(.) Uſing oil of almonds, we drew up with the undermoſt 


ſtone a much greater weight. Boyle. 

(2.) It happens well for the party that is under maſt, when a 
work of this nature falls into the hands of thoſe, who content 
themſelves to attack their principles, without expoſing their per- 


ſons. Addi ſon t Freeholder. 


This opinion, taken by other ſectaries, was to laſt no longer 
than they were undermoſt. Atterbury, 
UnDerxnt'arH. adv. [Compounded from under and neath, 
of which we ſtill retain the comparative neth:r, but in 
adverbial ſenſe uſe beneath.) In the lower place; below; 
under ; beneath, 
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—Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 


The earth out{tretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide, Milton. 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath ; n 
Milton, 


Sent by ſome = to mortals good. 
Or ſullen Mole that runneth underneath ; 


Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maidens death, Milton, 
The monſter caught in _ day, 
Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 

_  Howls horrible from underneath. Dryden. 


The {late did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage under- 
neath. | Addiſon, 
UxDbERNEIAT H. prep. Under. 
Fellows in arms, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
Thus far into the Fra of the land 
Have we march'd on. | 
Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long ! 
If wnderneath the ſtandard of the French 
She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. 
Underneath this ſtone doth lie, 
As much beauty as could die ; 
Which in lite did harbour give, 
To more virtue than could live. B. Fohnſon. 
What is, hath been; what hath been ſhall enſue ; 
And nothing underneath the tun is new. 
3 Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
The north and ſouth, and each contending blaſt, 
Are underneath his wide dominion caſt. ryden 
10ur 


Shakeſp. 


UnDero'rFICER. n. /. [under and officer.] An infe 
officer; one in ſubordinate authority. 

This certificate of excommunication by biſhops, of all others, 

is moſt in uſe ; and would be more fo, were it not for the mani- 


fold abuſes about its execution committed by underoficers. 
| - | Ayiife's Parergon. 
7 U'nperein. v. a. [under and pin.] To prop; to ſup- 


Ort. ; 

Victors, to ſecure themſelves againſt diſputes of that kind, 

under tin their acqueſt jure belli. Hale's Common Law. 
UnDe'xocGaToRY. adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happineſs the apoſtle gives a negative deſcription 
and to create in us apprehenſions vzderogatory from what we 
ſhall poſſeſs, exalts them above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

U'nDerrarxt. n. /. [under and part.] Subordinate or 
uneſſential part. | 

The Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, but are pleaſed 
that it ſhould be lightened with underparts of mirth. Dryden. 

Unperxee'tTicoat. . / [under and petticoat.] The 
tticoat worn next the body. 5 | 


he to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I aft © "88 | | 
TOP ee ee WOO AA CARY SEAN 99 od as Unpexse'TTER. 2. , [from under ſet.] Prop; pedeſtal ; 


ing a whole under-fetticoat, | Fectator. 

UNDER Lor. n. /. [under and plot.] 1. A ſeries of events 

. proceeding collaterally with the main ſtory of a play, and 
ſubſervient to it. 2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. | 

(2) In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main deſign ; 

and though there be an ander plot, yet it is ſubſervient to the 

chief fable. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

(2.) The huſband is ſo miſled by tricks, and ſo loſt in a crook- 

ed intrigue, that he ſtill ſuſpects an underplot. Addiſon. 


To UnderPRAISE. v. 4. [under and praiſe. | To praiſe 


below deſert. 
In underpraiſing thy deſerts, 
Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue. 
To UW DEIN IZ E. v. 4. [under and prize.] To value at 
lleſs than the worth. 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underfrizing it; fo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſp. 
a gt Ko“. v. 4. [under and prop.] To ſupport ; to 
in. 
Here am I left to wnderprop the land, | 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf, 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Unpexse'TTING. n. f. [from 


bot wheel for his enlargement. 


Ye UND. 
There was made a ſhoring or under proping act for the bene- 
volence ; to make the ſums not brought in, to be leviable by 


courſe of law. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 


And undertrop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 


UnDpereroPo'RTIONED adj. [under and preportion.] Hav- 


ing too little proportion, | 

To be haughty, and to make ſcanty and underproportioned 
returns of civility, plainly tells people, they muſt be very man- 
nerly. Callier on Pride. 


UxpERruELE R. n. ,. [under and puller.) Inferiour or ſub- 


ordinate puller. 

The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a maſter- piece, that 
no deſcription can reach. Theſe under pullers in deſtruction 
are ſuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. Collier. 


7 UnDERRa'TE. v. @. [under and rate.] To rate too low. 
Unvtrra'TE. n. J [from the verb.] A price leſs than is 


uſual. | 
To give all will befit thee well, 
But not at ander rates to ſell. | 
The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an underrate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill. 


Cowley. 


Dryden. 


To Unpirsa'y. wv. n. [under and ſay] To ſay by way of 


derogation or contradiction, Obſolete. 
They ſay, they con to heaven the highway 
But I dare under ſay, | 
They never ſet foot on that ſame trode, 
But balke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spenſer. 


UnDERSE'CRETARY. n. /. [under and ſecretary.] An in- 
feriout or ſubordinate ſecretary. | | 
The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regiſter of all men's actions, good or bad. He hath 
his ander-ſecretaries for the ſeveral nations, that take minutes 
of all that paſſes. Bacon's Theory of the Earth. 


To UnDerst'LL. v. a. [under and ſell.) To defeat, by ſel- 


ling for lefs ; to fell cheaper than another. 
Their ſtock being rated at fix in the hundred, they may, with 
great gain, under ſell us, our ſtock being rated at ten. 
Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 


UnDers:'rvanrt. n. , [under and ſervant.] A ſervant of 


the lower claſs. 
Beſides the nerves, the bones, as wnderſervants, with the 
muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up. Grew's Co molog y. 


To U'noERSET. v. a. [under and ſet.] To prop; to ſup- 


port. 
The merchant-adventurers, being a ſtrong company, and well 
under ſet with rich men, and good order, held out bravely. 
Bacon Henry VII. 


ſupport. | 
The four corners thereof had underſetters. 1 Kings, vii. 30. 
underſet.) Lower part; pe- 
dei!al. | | | 
Their under ſettings, or pedeſtals, are, 


in height, athird part 
of the column. 2 4 


Wotton's Architecture. 


of the ſheriff. 

Since tis my doom, love's underſhrieve, 
Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my ſhe advowſon fly ? 


UnDptxsHE'RIFP. . J. [under and ſberiff.] The deputy 


Cleveland's Poems. : 


Dryden. UnDexSue'gieeay. n . [from under ſheriff.) The buſi- 


neſs, or office of an under ſberi ff. 


The cardinals of Rome call all temporal buſineſs, of wars 
and embaſſages, ſhirreria, which is wnderſberiffries ; as if they 
were but matters for underſheriffs and catchpoles : though many 
times thoſe underſberiffries do more good than their high . 

| | con. 


lations. 


UndbExs HO“ T. part. adj. [under and Poot.] Moved by water 


* 


paſſing under it. 
The impriſoned water payeth the ranſom of driving an ander- 
Carew's Surv. Cornwall, 


% n 
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Uxvenso'nc, n. /. [under and ſong.] Chorus; burthen of 
a ſang. 
= ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubled that her under ſong. 
The challenge to Damztas ſhall belong; 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his underſong ; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. 


Spenſer, 


Dryden. 


J. UnversTa'nD. v. 4. preterite under/iond. I unden- 


rrandan, Saxon.] 1. To conceive with adequate ideas; 
to have full knowledge of; to comprehend; to know. 2. 
To know the meaning of; to be able to interpret. 3. To 
ſuppoſe to mean. 4. To know by experience. 5. To 
know by inſtinct. 6. To interpret at leaſt mentally ; to 
conceive with reſpect to meaning. 7. To know another's 
meaning. 8. To hold in opinion with conviction. 9. To 
mean without expreſſing. 10. To know what is not ex- 
pieſſcd. | | 


(r.) I nam'd them as they paſ'd, and un. ler cod 
Thcir nature, with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 


My ſudden apprehenſion. | Milton. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, | 
Or rail at arts he did not under/tand. Dryden. 
He hopes you will your foreign taſte command 

To bear for once with what you under ſtand. Addiſon, 
(2.) He gather'd his own doom, which underſtood, 

Not inſtant, but of future time, to hell 

He now return'd. Milton. 


The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he ander- 


food not the ſhield for which he pleaded. Dryden. 
(3.) The moſt learned interpreters under. ſtoœd the words of 


fin, and not of Abel. Locke. 

(4-) Love unlibidinous reigned, nor jealouſy 

Was under ftcod, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton. 
(5.) — Amorous intent, well underflood 

Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire, Milton. 
6.) — The truth 

Left only in thoſe written records pure, 

Though not but by the ſpirit ande, Hood. Milton. 


His ſin might have been greater in that reſpect: but that it 
was not ſo to be underſtocd, appears by the oppoſition. 


7.) Each to other calls 
Not ander ſtood, till hoarſe, and all in rage 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. | 
(8.) For well I under ſtand in the prime end 
Of nature her th' inferior. Ez | 
(09.5 War then, war 
Open or ander ſtood, muſt be reſolv' d. 
(10. l bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjection; ander ſt and the fame 
Of fiſh, within their watry reſidence, 
Not hither ſummon'd, | Milton, 


To UnDErSTA'ND. wv. n. 1. To have the uſe of intel» 
lectual faculties; to be an intelligent or conſcious being. 2. 
To be informed by another. 3. Not to be ignorant; to 
have learned, | 


(1.) I have given thee a wiſe and underflanding heart. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Milton. 


Chronicles, 
— All my ſoul be 

Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone | 

I wnderfland, and grow, and ſee. Dome. 

(2.) I underfiogd of the evil Eliaſhib did. Neh. xiii. 7. 
I under ſtand by Sanga, you have been 

Solicited againſt the commonwealth \, 

By one Umbrenus. B. Jobnſon's Catiline. 

(3.) I under ſtocd not that a grateful mind 
y owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 

Indebted and diſcharg'd. Milton. 
I underſtood not all was but a ſhew 

Rather than ſolid virtue. —.— Milton. 


UnvzxsTa'nDinG. n. ſ. [from under ſtand.] 1. Intellectual 
powers; faculties of the mind, eſpecially thoſe of know- 


of their truth or falt hood or evil. 


four leaders. 


UxDpersTaA'NDING. adi. 


Stilling fleet. 


to engage in. 


DIN D 
ledge and judgment. 2. Skill; knowledge; exact com- 


prehenſion. 3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 
(1.) I ſpeak as my under ſlanding inſtructs me, and as mine 


* 


honeſty puts it to utterance. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Make him of quick underfanding in the fear of the . . 
I{ataP. 

When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground to 


grounn. 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this: 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 


And ſtandeth fix'd, ſlie underflandi ig is. Davies. 
| Life and ſenſe, 

Fancy and wnderflanding : whence the ſoul 

Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being. Milton. 


We find wiſdom withdrawing the will from the quarrels of 
the under ſtanding, and more eltezming of peace than of opi- 
nion. Holyday. 

By under ſtamding, I mean that faculty whereby we are ena- 
bled. to apprehend the objects of knowledge, generals as well 
as particulars ; abſent things as well as preſent, and to judge 
Wilkins, 

God is to the anderftanding of man, as the light of the ſun 
is to our eyes, its firit and moſt glorious object. Tillotſon. 

The underſtandings of a ſenate are often enſlaved by three or 

: Swift. 

(2.) Right un. fanding conſiſts in the perception of the vi- 
ſible or probable'agreement or diſagreement of ideas, Locke. 

Very mean people have raiſed their minds to a great ſenſe 
and underſtanding of religion. DEL Locke. 

(3.) He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects would concur with 
him in the preſerving of a good ander/ianding between him and 
his people. Clarendon. 

We have got into ſome wnderflanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Dicgo. | Arbuthnot, 


1. Knowing; ſbilful. 
The preſent phyſician is a very under /fanding man, and well 
read. Addiſen on Italy. 


UxnersTa'npinGLy. adv. [from ànderſtand.] With 
knowledge. 


Sundays may be under flandingly ſpent in theology. Milton. 


UnpersTo00'D. pret. and part. paſſive of under/tand. 
UnDERSTRA'PPER. 7. /. [under and /irap.] A petty fel- 


low; an inferiour agent. 
Every under ſtrapper perk d up, and expected a regiment, or 


his ſon muſt be a major. Su t. 


To UnpderTA'KE. v. 4. preterite undertook; participle paſ- 


five undert«ken. ſunderfangen, German] 1. To attempt; 
2 To aſſume a character. Not in uſe. 3. 
To engage with ; to attack. 4. To have the charge 
of. 
(1.) The taſk he undertakes 

Is numbering ſands, and drinking oceans dry. | Shakefþ. 

The charity of his mother, who ue ler tot the manage of his 
family became a ſeaſonable aſſiſtant and expedicnt in the fingle 


ſtate. 1 | Fell. - 
Hence our gen'rous emulation came; | 
We wndertook, and we perform'd the fame. Roſcommon , 
Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 2 Eg 
The Engliſh ander tate tht unequal war. Dryden. 
Of dangers u der taten, tame atchiev'd, 5 
They talk by turns. Dryden, 
(2.) His name and credit ſhall you ander tate, 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd. Shakeſp. 


(3.) It is not fit your lordihip ſhould updertake every com- 

panion, that you give oftence to. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

You'll undertake her no more. Shakeſp. 

(4.) To th' waterſide I muſt conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who under tales you to your end. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


To UN OUER TAKE. v. n. 1. To aſſume any buſineſs or pro- 


vince. 2. To venture; to hazard. 3. To promiſe; to 
ſtand bound to ſome condition. 
(x.) O Lord, I am oppreſſed, under tale for me. 
| Iſa. xxx viii. 34. | 


UND 


I undertook alone to wing th* abyſs. Milton. 
(2.) It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, | 
That dare not undertake. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


(3+) If the curious ſearch the hills after rains, I dare under - 
take they will not loſe their labour. 
| | Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
UxDexTa'reEN. part. paſſive of undertake. | 
UVDrRTAK ER. n. /. [from undertake.] 1. One who en- 
gages in projects and affairs. 2. One who engages to build 
for another at a certain price. 3. One who manages fu- 
nerals. | | 
(A.) Antrim was naturally a great andertaber. Clarendon. 
Undertakers in Rome purchaſe the digging of fields, and ar- 
rive at great eſtates by it. Addi ſon. 
This ſerves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 
ſome under tabers have encumber d it with. Woodward. 
Oblige thy fav'rite undertakers | 
To throw me in but twenty acres. | 
(2.) Should they build as faſt as write, 
*T would ruin «ndertakers quite. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
(3.) While rival undertakers hover round, 
And with his ſpade the ſexton marks the ground. Young. 
UnDerxTa'kiNG. n. . [from undertake.] Attempt ; en- 
terprize ; engagement. 
Mighty men they are called; which ſheweth a ſtrength ſur- 
paſſing others: are men of renown, that is, of great ander- 
rating and adventurous actions. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
If this ſeem too great an wadertaking for the humour of our 
age, then fuch a ſum of money ought to lie ready for taking 
off all ſuch pieces of cloth as ſhall be brought in. Temple. 
UnpexTEe'nant. u. /. [under and tenant ] A ſecondary 


Prior. 


* 


tenant: one who holds from him that holds from the 


owner, 
Settle and ſecure the underftenants; to the end there may be 

a repoſe and eſtabliſhment of every ſubject's eſtate, lord and 
tenant, Dawies's Hiſt. of Ireland. 
UnDperToo'x. preterite of undertake. 


UxnDpgervalua'tION. 7. ſ. {under and value.] Rate not 
equal to the worth. | 

There is often failing by an underwaluation; for in divers 

children their ingenerate powers are of ſlow diſcloſure. Wotton. 

To UnDexva'Lue. v. a. [under and walue.] 1. To rate 

low ; to eſteem lightly ; to treat as of little worth. 2. To 

depreſs ; to make low in eftimation ; to deſpiſe. 
(z.) Her name is Portia, nothing undervalu'd 

To Cato's daughter. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 

My chief delight lay in diſcharging the duties of my ſtation ; 

fo that in compariſon of it, I undervalu'd all enſigns of autho- 


rity. 5 5 Atterbury. 
(2.) I write not this with the leaſt intention to ander value 
the other parts of poetry. Dryden. 


In a kingdom growing glorious by the reputation of a ſove- 
reign, multitudes leſſen and underwalue it. 
Schooling Luther an undervalung term, would make one 
think that Eraſmus had a mean opinion of him. Atterbury. 
Unpexva'iue. 2. / [from the verb.] Low rate; vile 
rice. 
| The unſkilfulneſs, carelefſneſs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the wndervalue and diſcredit of theſe commodi- 
ties abroad. 4 
Unverva'LueR, 2. . 
eſteems lightly. | 
An underwaluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. Walton. 
UnDErwe'NrT. preterite of undergo, | | 
 VU'nperxwoeo. 2. . [under and wood] The low trees that 
grow among the timber. 
When you fell #nderword, fow haws and ſloes. Mortimer. 
U'npexwoRgk. =. /. [under and wirk.] Subordinate buſi- 

_—_ {uy affairs, 

Thoſ are proper for war, fill up the laborious of 
life, and carry on the . of the Soon Abbo. 
0 Unpeawo'rk. v. 4. preterite underworked, or under- 
wrought ; participle paſſive under world, or under- 


[from aral! One who 


Addiſon. 


Temple. 


UN D 
wrought. 1. To deſtroy by clandeine meaſures. 2. Te 
labour or poliſh leſs than enough. 3. To work at a price 
below the common. | 
(1.) Thou from loving England art fo far, 
That thou haſt underwrought its lawful king, | 
To cut off the ſequence of poſterity. Sbhbaleſp. 
(2.) Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to 
give over. A work may be overwrought as well as unden 
wrought. Dryden. 
UnDErxwo'kKMAN. u. / [under and workman.] An in- 
feriour, or ſubordinate labourer. | 
Nor would they hire «xder-workmen to employ their parts 
and learning to diſarm their mother of all. Leſley. 
Underworkmen are expert enough at 1 a ſingle wheel 
in a clock, but-are utterly ignorant how to adjuſt the ſeveral 
parts. Swifts 
To UN DERWIAIT TE. v. a. [under and write. To write 
under ſomething elſe. 
He began firſt with his pipe, and then with his voice, thus 


to challenge Dorus, and was by him anſwered in the ander- 
written ſort. Sidney. 


What addition and change I have made, I have here under - 
written. | | Sander ſon, 
Unveawr1'TER. n. , [from underwrite.] An inſurer ; 
ſo called from writing his name under the conditions. 
UnDpescr1r'seD. adj. Not deſcribed. 
They urge, that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, 
whether it concerned the worſhip of God, or outward polity. 
8 Heoker. 
This is ſuch a fingular practice, that I had rather leave it 
undeſcribed, than give it its proper character. Collier on Pride, 
UnDpescr1i'eD. adj. Not ſeen ; unſeen ; undiſcovered. 
UnDese'RVED. adj. 1. Not merited ; not obtained by 
merit. 2. Nat incurred by fault. | 
(1.) This victory, obtained with great, and truely not unde- 
ſerwed, honour to the two princes, the whole eſtates, with one 


conſent, gave the crown to Muſidorus. Sidney. 
(2.) The ſame virtue which gave him a di d of fame, 
made him impatient of an undeſer ved reproach. Addiſon. 


Unpese'RVEDLY. adv. [from undeſerved.] 
ſert, whether of good or ill. 
Our deſire is to yield them a juſt reaſon, even of the leaſt 
things, wherein «ndeſervedly they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amiſs. | | Hooker. 
He which ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undeſervedly re- 
prehended for much ſpeaking. | Hooker, 


Theſe oft as undeſervedly inthral | 
His outward freedom. Milton's Par. Loft. 
from one of thoſe 


Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour 
athletick brutes, whom undeſer vedly we call heroes. Dryden. 
Unpese'rver. z. /. One of no merit. 
You ſee how men of merit are ſought after; the undeſer ver 
may fleep, when the man of action is called on. Shakeſp. 
UND ESERVING. adj. 1. Not having merit; not having 


any worth. 2. Not meriting any particular advantage or 
burt : with of. Ho. | 

(1.) It exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the deſerving and 

the wndeſervang, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent. 

| | Addiſon. 

Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity, when an all-wiſe 

being ſhowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and 


Without de- 


unde ſerving. 7 Atterbury. 
Who loſe a length of «ndeſerwing ior _ 
Would you uſurp the lover's IT yore. Pope. 
(2.) I was carried to miſlike, then to ; laſtly to deſtroy 


this ſon amdeſerving deſtruction. _ Sidney. 
My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of honeſt, men, 
who think me not quite undeſer-uing & it. Pope. 
Unpes1'Gnep. od: Not intended ; not purpoſed. - 
Great effects by inconſiderable means are ſometimes brought 

about; and thoſe ſo wholly undeſigned by ſuch as are the im- 

| Where you conduct find, pO 

Uſe and convenience; will you not agree, 


* 


UND 
That ſuch effects could not be undeſign'd, 


Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind. Blacknore. 


Unpesr'cxninG. adj. 1. Not acting with any fer pur- 
poſe. 2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes ; ſin- 
Ccre, 

(1.) Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 

Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of night, 
In order march, and to their poſts advance, Is 
Led by no guide, but «deſigning chance. Blackmore. 
(2.) He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe of hon- 
our as terms to impoſe upon weak, undeſigning minds. South. 
UnDesiraBLE. adj. Not to be wiſhed ; not pleaſing, 
To add what wants 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal : and perhaps, 
A thing not undeſirable, ſome time | 
Superior ; for inferior, who is free. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Unpesrzep. adj. Not wiſhed ; not ſolicited. 
O goddeſs- mother, give me back to fate; 
Your gift was undeſir d, and came too late. Dryden. 
Unpes!'rxinG. 4%. Negligent ; not wiſhing. 
The baits of gifts and money to deſpiſe, 
And look on wealth with «ndefiring eyes: 
When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe, and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine. Dryden. 

UnpesTRro'yaLBE. adj. Indeſtructible; not ſuſceptive of 
deſtruction. Not in uſe. | 

Common glaſs, once made, ſo far reſiſts the violence of the 

fire, that moſt chymiſts think it a body more «xdeftroyable than 

gold itſelf. le 
UnpesTro'yeD: adj. Not deſtroyed. 

The eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole and _— 

ed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the Wa * 

e. 


UnvDerTe'aMINABLE. adj. Impoſſible to be decided. 
On either fide the fight was fierce, and ſurely unde 
without the death of one of the chiefs. Wotton. 
Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine inftitution, than 
that God ſhould give ſuch a right, but yet leave it doubtful and 
undeterminable who ſuch heir is. Locke, 
UnDETERMINATE. adj. 1. Not ſettled; not decided; 
contingent Regularly indeterminate. 2 Not fixed. 
(r.) Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor 
the greateſt thing that ever came to paſs in nature, be left to an 


undeterminate event. South. 


(2.) Fluid, ſlippery, and undeter minate it is of itſelf. More. 
 UnoeTte'rminaTtENESS. 12 /. [from undeterminate. We 
UnDETERMINA'TION. ſay more regularly inceter mi- 
nateneſs and inaetermination.] 1. Uncertainty ; inde- 
ciſion. 2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invincibly di- 
tected 5 
(1.) He is not left barely to the andetermi nation, incertainty 
and unſteadineſs of the operation of his faculties, without a cer- 
tain, ſecret, prediſpoſition of them to what is right. Hale. 
(2.) The idea of a free agent is undeterminateneſs to one 
part, before he has made choice: 
 UnpETE'rMINED. adj. 1. Unſettled ; undecided. 2. Not 
limited ; not regulated; not defined. 
(1.) He has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined, as if he had 


faid nothing about it. Locke. 
| Extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin d, ſquare or round. Milton. 

( 2.) It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing ſhould be 


as matter, undetermined by ſomething called form. Hale. 
Unpzvo'tep. adj. Not devoted. 

The lords Say and Brooke, two A men, and moſt un- 
devoted to the church, poſitively refuſed to make any ſuch pro- 
teſtation. | DO | | Clarendon, 

Unpia'ryanouvs. adj. Not pellucid ; not tranſparent. . 
When the materials of glaſs melted, with calcined tin, have 
* a maſs undiapbhanous and white, this white enamel 
is the baſis of all concretes, that goldſmiths employ in 
enamelling, Boyle on Fo 


Uxpi'NTED. adj. Not impreſſed by a blow. 


More's Divine Dialogues. 


U N D 
Und. the preterite of undo. 


This fo unaid all I had done before: 
I could attempt, and he endure no more. Roſcommon. 


Unvpice'sTED. adj. Not concocted; not ſubCued by the 
ſtomach. | © | 
Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred 
Like ſurfeits from an undigefted fulneſs, 


Meets death in that which is the means of life. Denham. 
The glaring fun breaks in at ev'ry chink, 

Yet plung d in floth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 

As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden. 


Meat remaining in the ſtomach undigeſted, dejection of appe- 


tite, wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlegmatick conſtitu- 
tion, Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Unp1'car. preterite of put off It is queſtionable whether 


it have a preſcnt tenſe. Obſolete. - 
From her fair head her fillets ſhe wndig ht, 
And laid her ftole aſide. | Spenſer. 


UN DpIAINISsRED. adj. Not impaired ; not leſſened. 


I ſtill accounted myſelf undiminiſbed of my largeſt conceſſions. 
K. Charles . 
Think not, revolted ſpirit ! thy ſhape the ſame, 
O andi miniſb d brightneſs, to be known 

As when thou ſtood'ſt in heav 'n, upright and pure. Milton. 
Sergius, who a bad cauſe bravely try'd, 

All of a piece, and undiminiſh'd, dy d. 
The deathleſs muſe, with andi mi niſb'd rays, 

Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. 


When facrilegious hands had raſed the church, even to the 


foundation, theſe charities they ſuffered to ſtand undi miniſb d, 
untouch'd. | | Atterbury. 
I muſt rid all the ſea of pirates : this *greed upon 
To part with unhackt edges, and bear back om 
Our barge undinted. | 


i I think thee 
Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 
Thou had'ſ a ſoft Egyptian heel undip'd, | 
And that has made thee mortal. Dryden Cleomenes, 

UnDp1re'cTED. 4j. Not directed. 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all the 

raging ſurges unruled and «ndirefed of any: for they to whom 
ſhe was committed, fainted or forſook their charge. Spenſer. 
Could atoms, which, with andirected flight, 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of night, 
Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, | | 
In order march. | Blackmore on the Creation. 
UnD1isce'&NIiBLE. adj. Not to be diſcerned ; inviſi- 
ble. 
I ſhou'd be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think I ſhould be «ndiſcermble, des 
When [I perceive your grace. | Shakeſp. 
The apoſtle knowing that the diſtinction of theſe characters 
was undiſcernible by men in this life, admoniſhes thoſe, who 
had the moſt comfortable aſſurances of God's favour, to be ne- 
vertheleſs apprehenſive. El Rogers, 


Unprsce'aniBLy. adv. Inviſibly; imperceptibly. 


Many ſecret indiſpoſitions will undiſcernibly ſteal upon the | 


ſoul, and it will require time and cloſe application to recover it 
to the ſpiritualities of religion. | _ South, 
Unpisce'zneb. adj. Not obſerved ; not diſcovered ; not 
deſcried. | 
Our profeſſion, though it leadeth us into many truths un- 
diſcerned by others, yet doth diſturb their communications. 
| | _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Broken they break, and rallying they renew, | 
In other forms, the military ſhew : | 
At leaſt in order wndiſcern'd they join, 
And march together in a friendly = 
UnDpisce'aneDLy. adv. So as to be undiſcovered. 


Some aſſociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking andiſcern« 
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Dryden. 


|  Shakeſpþ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
termmable Ux DIP Ep. adj. [un and dip.] Not dipped ; not plung- 
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UND 
_ edly in the fixed nitre, had eſcaped the analyſing violence 
fire. : Boyle. 
Unpisct'RxinG. adj. Injudicions ; incapable of making 
due diſtinction. 
Undi/ceraing muſe, which heart, which eyes, 
In this new couple doſt thou prize. Domme. 
His long experience informed him well of the ſtate of Eng- 
land; but cf foreign tranſactions, he was entirely undrſcerning 
and ignorant. Clarence. 
Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle fortune, reigns, 
And wndijcerning ſcatters crowns and chains. Pope. 
Ucrisco/eping. adj. Not diſagreeing ; not jarring in 
muſick. | 
We on earth, with undiſcording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe ; - 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd {in 1 
Jarr'd again nature's chime. Milton. 


UxDi'sciPLINED. 45. 1. Not ſubdued to regularity and 
order. 2. Untaught ; uninſtructed. 
(1.) To be diſpenſed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
if it be neceſſary; but if it be not, it ſignifies an undtjci; ned 
ard unmertificd ſpirit. Taylors Rule of Holy Living. 
Divided from thoſe climes where art prevails : 
Undiſciplin d by precepts of the wiſe ; 
Our inborn paſſions will not brook controul ; 
We fellow nature. | Philips. 
(2.) A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvantages in 
the field, in an orderly way, than ikuffle with an unaijciplin'd 
rabble. | King Charles. 
Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; and gains the 
ſame advantage over Puzzle, that a ſmall body of regular 
troops would gain over a numberleſs, undiſciplin d militia. 
| | . Spettator. 
Unnisco'verRanLE. adj. Not to be found out. 
He was to make up his accounts, and by an eaſy, undiſcover- 
able cheat, he could provide againſt the impending diſtreſs. 
| Rogers. 


Unvpisco'vereD. adj. Not ſeen ; not deſcried ; not found 


Our. | 3 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a place, 
of each fide whereof men might eaſily <eep themſelves undiſ- 
covered, I was encompaſſed ſuddenly by a great, troop of 
enemies. Sidney. 
When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words ac- 
cordingly to open them were many: howbeit, {till unto his ſeem- 


ing they were diſcovered. Hooker, 
Time glides, with «ndiſcover'd haſte ; 
The future but a length behind the paſt. Dryden. 


By your counſels we are brought to view 
A rich and vndiſcover d world in you. 
In ſuch paſſages I diſcover'd ſome beauty yet undiſcover d. 
| Dryden. 
Uxpiscree't. adi. Not wiſe ; imprudent. 
If thou be among the undiſcreet, obſerve the time. 
Ecclus. xxvii. 
Uxpis suis ED. adj. Open; artleſs ; plain; expoſed to 
view. | 


If thou art Venus, 
Diſguis'd in habit, wndiſguis'd in ſhape | 
O help us, captives, from our chains t'eſcape. © Dryden. 
If once they can dare to appear openly and undiſguiſed, when 
they can turn the ridicule upon ſeriouſneſs and piety, the con- 


tagion ſpreads like a peſtilence. Rogers. 
Unp-13r0'/nouREn. adj. Not diſhonoured. | 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed: 
I live diftained, thou undiſbonoured. Shakeſp. 


UnpisMa'yED. adj. Not diſcouraged ; not depreſſed with 
fear. 2 


He in the midſt thus undiſmay'd began. Milton. 
Though oft repuls'd, — | 


They rally undi ſmay d. Philips. 
He aim'd a blow againſt his andiſmay'd adverſary. 
e : : | F Ar buthnot 95 


Dryden. 
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of the Unp150BL1cIxG, adj. Inoffenſive, 


All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions of 

the diſcourſes, and the moſt eaſy, urdiſobliging tranſitions. 
| Broome, 
Unp1sye'xseD. adj. Not ſcattered, 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon his 
altars ; the ſmoke doth vanith ere it can reach the ſky; and 
whilſt it is zzdiſþerſed, it but clouds it. Boyle. 

UnDo1sro'stD. adj. Not beſtowed. 


The employments were left undiſſ oſed of, to keep alive the 
hopes of impatient caudidates, —_ 


Unpispu'r ED. adj. Incontrovertible ; evident. 
You, by an undiſſuted title, are the king of poets. Dryden. 
That virtue and vice tend to make theſe men happy, or mi- 

ſerable, who ſeverally practiſe them, is a propoſition of un- 
doubted, and by me undiſputed, truth. Atterbury. 


Unvpissz'MBLED. adj. 1. Openly declared. 2. Honeſt, 
not feigned, | 
(2.) Ve are the ſons of a clergy, whoſe undiſſembled and un- 
limited veneration for the holy icriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the beſt 
interpreters of it, the primitive writers, Atterbur y. 


Unpi'ss1PATED. adj. Not ſcattered ; not diſperſed. 
Such little primary maſſes as our propoſition mentions, may 
remain wndifſ pated, | Boyle. 
Unpriss0'LVABLE. adj. [ſrom un and aiſſolvable.] That 
cannot be diſſolved | 
Unp1sS0'LvIiNG. adj. Never melting. 
Not cold Scythia's undi ſſolving ſnows, 
Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bore, 
But mild Parthenope. Addiſon on Italy. 
UxnD15TE'MPERED. adj. 1. Free from diſeaſe. 2. Free 
from perturbation. | | 
(2.) Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in ſome parliament 
that ſhall be at leiſure, from the urgency of more preſſing af- 
fairs, and ſhall be cool and uwndiflempered. Temple. 
UnpisTI'NGUISHABLE. adj. 1. Not to be diſtinctly 
ſeen. 2. Not to be known by any peculiar property. 
(1.) Theſe things ſeem ſmall and wndiftinguiſbable, | 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shakeſp., 
Ihe quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſbable. Saleſp. 
Its lineaments are deſtroy d, and the materials mixt in an 
undiſtinguiſbable confuſion. 8 Rogers. 
(2.) No idea can be undiſlinguiſbable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. _ Locke. 
UnDpisTi'NGUISHED. adj. 1. Not marked out ſo as to be 
known from each other. 2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than 
confuſedly ; not ſeparately and plainly deſcribed. 3. Not 
plainly diſcerned. 4. Admitting nothing between; hay- 
ing no intervenient ſpace. 5. Not marked by any parti- 
cular property. 6. Not treated with any particular ref- 


ect. 
(1.) The undiſtinguiſb'd ſeeds of good and ill, 
Heav'n, in his boſom, from our knowledge hides. L 
"Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of the world, by 
ſeven huadred years : whereby we would mark out ſo much of 
that undiſtinguiſb d duration, as we ſuppoſe would have admit- 
ted ſeven hundred annual revolutions of the ſun. Locke. 
(2.) Tis like the milky way, all over bright; | 
But ſown fo thick with ſtars, tis wndiffinguiſh'd light. 


. ++ . den. 
_ (3:) Wrinkles undiffinguiſh'd paſs, 
For I'm aſham d to uſe a Swift. 


laſs. | 
(4.) Oh undiffinguiſÞ'd — of woman's will. 
(5.) — Sleep to thoſe empty lids 
Is grown a ſtranger ; and day and night, 


As undiflinouilh'd b „ as ſight. : | 
—— 8 deſtitute of aid, —_— 
Falls undiflingui/t”d by the victor ſpade. Pope. 
UnpisT1/nevisHIxG. adj. Making no difference, 


The promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſbing diſtribution of good 


DUN D 


and evil, which was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns of 


providence in this life, will be rectiſied in another. Addiſon. 
Undiflinguiſbing complaiſance will vitiate the taſte of the 
readers. | | | Garth o 


UnpisTra'ctTED. adj. Not perplexed by contrariety of 


thoughts or defires. 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from be- 
ing tired with that laſting aſſiduity, that he admitted him to a 
more immediate, and more undiſtracted communion with him- 
elf. Boyle. 

UnvpisTra'cTEDLY. adv. Without diſturbance from 
contrariety of ſentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married and 
fingle perſons ; the affections of the latter being at liberty to 
devote themſelves more undiſiractedly to God. Boyle. 

UnDpisTra'cCTEDNEss. n. Freedom from interruption 
by different thoughts. 

The ſtrange confuſions of this nation diſturb that calmneſs of 
mind, and undiſtractedneſs of thoughts. Boyle. 

UxvisTu'xBeD. aff. 1. Free from perturbation ; calm 
tranquil ; placid. 2. Not interrupted by any hinderance 
or moleſtation. 3. Not agitated. 

(.) To our high-rais'd phantaſy preſent 

That undifturbed ſong of pure content. 

The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 

Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiſturb a before, 

Are all on fire. Dryden. 

A ſtate, where our imitation of God ſhall end in the undiſ- 
turbed fruition of him to all — | Atterbury. 

To be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to confider what is 
fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a complex idea 


Milton. 


of an action, which may exiſt. But to be undi/ffurbed in dan- 


ger, without uſing one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. 


| | Locke. 
( 2.) Nature ſtints our appetite, 
And craves no more than «undifturb'd delight; | 
Which minds, unmix'd with cares and fears, obtain; 
A. ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, andiſturb d with noiſe, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden. 


(.) A good conſcience is a port which is land- lock d on 
every ſide, where no winds can poſſibly invade. There a man 
may not only ſee his own image, but that of his maker, clearly 
reflected from the undifturb'd and ſilent waters, Dryden. 


UnpisTvu'zstDpLY. adv. Calmly ; peacefully. 
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Subdued, undone, they did at laſt obey, | 
And change their own for their invader's way. Roſcommon. 

Where, with like haſte, though ſeveral ways they run, 
Some to «undo, and ſome to be undone. 

Hither ye come, diſlike, and fo undo 
The players, and diſgrace the poet too. 

When I behold the charming maid, 

I'm ten times more vndone : while hope and fear, 
With variety of pain diſtract me. Addiſon's Cato. 

(2.) They falſe and fearful do their hands undo; 
Brother, his brother ; friend doth friend forſake. 

Pray undo this button. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diſtreſs'd. 

Were men ſo dull, they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, 
Like ſimple birds, into a net, 

So groſsly woven and ill- ſet; 
Her own teeth would «do the knot, | 
And let all go that ſhe had got. Waller. 
(.) They may know, that we are far from preſuming to 
hink that men can hetter any thing which God hath done, 
even as we are from thinking, that men ſhould preſume to undo 
ſome things of men, which God doth know they cannot better. 
Hooker 


Denham. 


Sidney. 
Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Milton. 


| It was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 33 
Could not again u. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 


We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo; 
Of nothing he made us, and we ſtrive too, 
To bring ourſelves to nothing back. Donne. 
They make the Deity do and wndo, go forward and back- 


wards. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


— By granting me ſo ſoon, 
He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 
Without this our repentance is not real, becauſe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. Tillotſon, 
Now will this woman, with a fingle glance, 
Undo what I've been labouring all this while. 
When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She ſhakes her helm ; ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow e'er the ſetting ſun, 


She'd all undo, that ſhe had done. Swift. 


Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need of all the aſſiſ- Unvo'ins. adj. Ruining ; deſtr uctive. 


tances can be procured, to lay before them undiſturbedly the 
thread and coherence of any diſcourſe. ocke. 


Unvpivi'DasLe. adj. Not ſeparable ; not ſuſceptible of UnDo'ins. n. 


diviſion. 
The beſt actors in the world for tragedy, paſtoral, ſcene 
wndividable, or poem unlimited. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
— Ho comes it, huſband, | 
That thou art thus eſtranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; 
That undividable, incorporate, | 
Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. Shakeſp. 
UnvpivrDpeD. adj. Unbroken; whole; not parted. 
| Love is not divided between God and God's enemy: we muſt 
love God with all our heart; that is, give him a whole and un- 


divided affection. Taylor Rule of Holy Living. 
He extends through all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. Pope. 
Unpivu'Lced. adj. Secret ; not promulgated. 
| Let the great gods 


Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undiwvulged crimes, 


Unwhipp'd of juſtice. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
_ To Unpo'. v. a. preterite undid; participle paſſive undone. 
[from do.] 1. To ruin; to biing to deſtruction. 2. To 
looſe ; to open what is ſhut or faſtened ; to unravel. 


To change any thing done to its former ſtate ; to recall, 


or annul any action. 
(..) As this immoderate favour of the multitude did him no 
good, ſo will it undo ſo many as ſhall truſt unto it. Hayward. 


The great and undoing miſchief which befalls men, is by 
their being miſrepreſented. _ South, 
. Ruin; deſtruction; fatal miſchief. 
To the utter undoing of ſome, many things by ſtrictneſs of 
law may be done, which equity and honeft meaning — 
x ooker, 
Falſe luſtre could dazzle my poor daughter to her undung. 
| | _ Adiaiſon's Guardian. 
Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 
Yet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, 
And our undoing joy. '  Rowe's Royal Convert. 
Ign'rant of happineſs, and blind to ruin, | 
How oft are our petitions our undoing. _ Harte. 
UnDo'ne. aj. [from undo] 1. Not done; not performed. 
2. Ruined ; brought to deſtruction. 
(.) — Do you ſmell a fault? 
I cannot wiſh the fault andone, the 
Iſſue of it being ſo proper. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
There was no opportunity to call either of theſe two great 
zerſons to account = what they had done, or what they had 
eft undone. | 5 Clarendon. 
| (2.) Already is the work begun ; 
And we reſt all undone, till all be done. Daniel's Civil War. 
Unpo'uzTED. adj. Indubitable ; indiſputable ; unqueſ- 
tionable. | 


His fact, till now, came not to an undowbted proof. Shakeſp. 


Thou, ſpirit, who ledſt this glorious eremite 
Into the 2 his — field, A - 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſ him thence, 
By Py undoubicd fon of Gol. inſpire. " Milton, 
112 


Addi ſon. 
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UND. 
The relations of your trials may be received as undoubted 
ꝛecords of certain events, and as ſecurely be depended on, as 


the propoſitions of Euclid. Glanville. 
Made the world tremble with a num'rous hoſt, 
And of undoubted victory did boaſt. Waller. 


Though none of theſe be ftrift demonſtration, yet we have 
an wn.toubted aſſurance of them, when they are proved by the 
beſt arguinents that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillotſon. 

UnDo'uBTEDLY. a«v. Indubitably ; without queſtion ; 
without doubt. 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very reſemblanee of 
dolaters. | Hooker. 


This cardinal, undoubtedly 
Was faſhion'd to much honour, 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The original is widoubtedly one of the greateſt this age has 
produced, 2 5 | Dryden. 
He that believes the Chriſtian doctrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, ſhall undoubtedly be ſaved. Tillotſon. 


Unno'usTING. 4%. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an un- 
doubting faith, if they do not preſently ſet about fo eaſy and fo 
happy a taſk, muſt acknowledge themſelves in the number of 
the blind. | : Hammond. 

UN DRAW. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 
| Forth ruſh'd | 
The chariot of paternal deity undrawn, 

Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel ; 

Itſelf inſtinct with ſpirit, but convoy'd 

By tour cherubick thapes. 

Unpat'apep. adj. Not feared. 
— Better far, 


Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t' have fat watch, 
Unnam'd, wndreaded, and thyſelf half ſtarv . 


Unprt'amED. adj. Not thought on. 
A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves | 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores 3 moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


To Unpat'ss. v. a. [from dreſs.] 1. To diveſt of cloaths; 
do ftrip. 2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire of oſ- 
tentation. 


Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


Milton. 


(1.) Undrzſs you, and come now to bed. Shakeſp. 
All were ſtol'n aſide | 
To counſel and undreſs the bride. Suckling, 
— Her fellows preſs'd, | | 
And the reluctant nymph by force undreſs'd. Addiſon's O vid. 


(2.) Undreſs'd at evening when ſhe found 
Ther odours loſt, their co 


ours paſt 
She chang'd her look. Prior. 
U'noxEss. n. . A looſe or negligant dreſs. 
Reform her into eaſe, | 
And put her in undreſs to make her pleaſe. Dryden. 


Unvre'ssED. adj. 1. Not regulated. 2. Not prepared 
for uſe. | | 
(x.) Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half andreſs'd. 
Dryden. 
ſhoes of 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


(2.) The common country people wore perones, 
undreſſed leather. | 
Unpzr'td. ad/ Not dried. 
| Their titles in the field were try'd : 
Witneſs the freſh laments, and fun'ral tears undry'd. 
| den, 
Four ds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make one 
of dry. — — Huſbandry. 
Unoz1'vex. adj. Not impelled either way. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 
The doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. 
Unpzo'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 
| When a moontide fun, with ſummer beams 


—Y I» + 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


 UnpuLa'TioN. s. 


Dryden. 
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Darts through a cloud, her watry ſkirts are edg d | 

With lucid amber, or undroſſy gold. | Philips. 
Of heav'n's undroſſy gold, the gods' array 

Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. Pope's Homer. 


UnDu's1TABLE. adj. Not admitting doubt; unqueſtion- 
able. 

Let that principle, that all is matter, and that there is no- 
thing elſe, be received for certain and undubitable, and it will 
be eaſy to be ſeen, what conſequences it will lead us * . 

che, 
Unxpu's. adj. [induz, Fr.] 1. Not right; not legal. 2. 
Nat agreeable ro duty. | 

(r.) That proceeding being at that time taxed for rigorous 
and undue, in matter and manner, makes it very probable there 
was ſome greater matter againſt her. Bacon. 

(2.) He will not proftitute his power to mean and undue ends, 
nor ſtoop to little and low arts of courting the people. 

: | Atterbury. 
U'/nDuLary. adj. [from unaulo, Lat.] Playing like waves; 
playing with intermitlions. 

The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To U'nNnouLaTE. v. a. [from undulo, Latin.] To drive 
backward and forward ; to make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, 7. e. vibrated and undulated, may in a dif- 

ferent manner affect the lips, or tongue, or palate, and impreſs 

a ſwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone paſſing ſmooth 

doth not. Holder on Speech. 
To U'nDULaTE. v. n. To play as waves in curls. 

Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 


And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope. 


{ [from undulate.] Waving motion. 
Worms and leeches will move both ways; and fo will moſt 
of thoſe animals, whoſe bodies conſiſt of round and annulary 
fibres, and move by undulation, that is, like the waves of the 
mn Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibration of the 
ſonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to the 
acuteneſs and gravity of the tone. | Holder. 
Two parallel walls beat the found back on each other, till 
the undu/ation is quite worn out. Adai ſon. 
UNDburATORVY. adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the 
manner of waves. | 7, | 
A conſtant andulatory motion is perceived by looking through 
teleſcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 
UnDu'iy. adv. Not properly; not according to duty, 
Men unduly exerciſe their zeal againſt perſons; not only 
againſt evil perſons, but againſt thoſe that are the moſt vene- 
rable. Spratt's Sermons. 


Unpu'TEovs. adj. Not performing duty; irreverent ; 
diſobedient. 
She and I, long ſince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 
Of diſobedience, or znduteous title. Shakeſp. 
In Latium fafe he lay, | 
From his anduteuus fon, and his uſurping ſway. Dryden. 
Unpvu'TiruL. adj. Not obedient ; not reverent. 
England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Engliſh, leſt they ſhould grow ſo undutiful as the Iriſh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenſer's Ireland. 


No man's reaſon did ever diftate to him, that it is fit for a 
creature not to love God; to be undutiful to his great ſove- 
reign, and ungrateful to his beſt benefattor. Tillotſon. 

Unpu'TiFULLY. adv. [from undutiful.] Not according 


*to _ 
e fiſh had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 
And from its lord A ads uy Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Unpu'tieuLNness. u. ſ. Want of reſpect; irreverence ; 
diſobedience. | 
I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ſtaid all the other from undutifulneſs, than need to be forced 
thereunto themſelves, Spenſer Ireland. 


UNE 
Forbidding unduZifulneſs to ſuperiours, ſedi tion and rebellion 
againſt mag! . . Tillotſon. 
Unvy'inG. adj. Not deſtroyed ; no: periſhing, 
| Driven down 
To chains of darkneſs, and th' undying worm. Milton, 
Unza'xneD. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit. 
| As I am honeſt Puck, 
If we have unearned luck, 


Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 


We will make amends cre long. | Shakeſp. 
Our work is brought to little, though begun | 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes wnearn'd. Milton, 


Wilt thou rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, hoping heav'n will bleſs 1 
Thy ſlighted Fez, and give thee bread unearn'd, Philips, 
Unea'xTHeD. adj. Driven from the den in the ground. 
The robber of the fold, 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. Thomſon. 


Un EARTRHLY. adj. Not terreſtrial. 


The facrifice 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and wnearth/y 
It was i' th' offering. Shakeſp. Vinter's Tale. 


Unz'asrLy. adv. Nor without pain. 
He lives uneaſily under the burden. L'Eflrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their unjuſt actions, and 
conſequently live more uneaſily in the world than other men. 
| Tulotſon. 
Une'/asintss. n. . Trouble; perplexity 3 ſtate of diſ- 
quiet. 


+ Not a ſubject 
Sits in heart-grief and wneafineſs, | 
Under the fweet ſhade of your government. Shakeſp. 
The fame wuneaſmeſs which ev'ry thing 
Gives to our nature, life mult alſo bring. Denham. 


We may be faid to live like thoſe who have their bope in 

another life, if we bear the uneaſinæſſes that befall us here with 

_ conſtancy. 

Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create to them- 

ſelves all the uncaſineſs of want. They fancy themſelves poor, 
and under this perſuaſion feel all he Aer of real 2 

5 | | gers. 

His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over them; and 


Atterbury. 


UNE 


If we imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we ſhall be uneaſy in the want of it; and that uneaſineſs will 


expoſe us to all the evil perſuaſions of poverty. Rogers. 
Ihe ſoul, wneaſy and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. Pofe. 


(3. Some ſervile imitators 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, uneaſy rules, 
As they muſt ever laviſhly obſerve. Roſcommon, 
(4.) In converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's 
behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be conſtrained, un- 
eaſy, and ungraceful. Locke, 
s,.) A four, untractable nature, makes him wreaſy to thoſe 
who approach him. Addijon, Sectator. 
| (6.) We will, not appearing what we are, have ſome queſ- 
tion with the ſhepherd : from his ſimplicity, I think it not u- 


eaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's reſort thither. Shakeſp. 
This ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt wneaſy make; leſt too light winning | 
Make the prize light. | Shakeſp. Temteſt. 


Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are yet. 
ſo uncaſy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood, that, let them be de- 
livered in the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves will 


appear obſcure. Boye. 


Though they had but two horſes left uncaten, they had ne- 
ver ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to them. Clarendon, 


Une'arten. adj. Not devoured. 


Ungar RH. adv. [from eath ; ea, Saxon; eaſy.] 1. Not. 


eaſily. Out of uſe. 2. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the 
ſame as beneath, Under; below. | 
(t.) Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakeſp. 
(2.) A roaring, hideous ſound, | 
That all the air with terror filled. wide, 


And ſeem'd uncath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. Spenſer, . 
UN EDIT VIV G. adj. Not improving in good life, 


Our practical divinity is as found and affecting, as that of 
our popiſh neighbours is flat and unedifying. 


UntLe'crevp. a Not choſen. 


| utting him to rage, | 
You ſhould have ta'en th' advantage of his choler, 
And pais'd him unelected. 


whatever uneaſineſs they may give themſelves, they can create Unz'LiGiBLE. adj. Not proper to be choſen, 


none in him.  Adaiſon's Freebolder. 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him uncaſineſs. | Swift. 


Uneg'asy. adj. 1. Painful; giving diſturbance. 2. Diſ- 
turbed ; not at eaſe. 3. Conſtraining ; cramping. 4. 
Conſtrained ; not diſengaged ; fliff. 5. Peevith ; diffi- 
cult to pleaſe. 6. Difficult. Out of uſe. 

(r.) The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be 
made for dead infants, as believing they paſſed into happineſs 
through the way of mortality, and for a few months wore an 


uneaſy garment. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
On a tottering pinacle the ſtanding is uneaſy, and the fall 
deadly. > | Decay of Piety. 


His preſent thoughts are uneaſy, becauſe his preſent ſtate 


does not pleaſe him. L*Eftrange. 
Uneaſy life to me, 


Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee. Dryden. 


( 2.) Happy low! lie down; | 

Dneaſy lies * head that wears a crown. Shakeſp. 
— Urea 05 juſtice upward flew, 

And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. Dryden. 
The paſſion and ill language proceeded from a gall'd and 
wneaſy mind. 5 | Tillotſon. 
It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and uneaſy, ex- 
citing freſh d k Addiſon. 


One would wonder how any perſon ſhould defire to be king 
of a country, in which the eſtabliſhed — wy is directly oppo- 
ſite to that he profeſſes. Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns, his own reaſon might tell him, there 
could not be a more wneaſy prince, nor a more unhappy people. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha- 


racter, are dangerous; and tis hard to determine which is moſt 


uneligible. | Rogers. 
UNEMPLOYED. adj. 1. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. 2. 
Not engaged in any particular work. | 
(1.) Other creatures, all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt. Milton, 
Wilt thou then ſerve Philiſtines with that gift, 
Which was expreſly given thee to annoy them ? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, unemploy'd, with age out-worn. Milton. 


Our wiſe Creator has annexed to ſeveral * and to the 


ideas we receive of them, as alſo, to ſeveral of our thoughts, 
a concomitant pleaſure, that thoſe faculties which we are en- 
dowed with, might not remain idle and unemployed. Locke. 

Men, ſoured with poverty, and unemployed, eaſily give into 


any proſpect of change. di lon. 
(2.) Pales unhonour'd, Ceres vnemploy'd, 
Were all forgot. Dryden, 


Une'mMeTIABLE. adj. Not to be emptied ; inexhauitjble. 


Obſolete. 
Whatſoever men or angels know, it is a drop of that unemp. 
tiable fountain of wiſdom, which hath diverſely imparted her 
treaſures. | es Hooker, 
Unznxpo'wevr. adj. Not inveſted ; not graced. 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of quickneſs, and 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for any 
defect of underſtanding. | Clarendon. 
Aſpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 3 
With grace and learning unendo d. Swwif?, 
UnznGa'GzD, adj. Not engaged; not appropriated. 


Atterbury.. 


Shakeſp. Corilanus. 
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UN F | Es UNE | 
When we have ſunk the only unengaged revenues left, our Un z'QUALLY. ady. In different degrees; in diſproportion 


incumbrances muſt remain perpetual. Swift. one to the other. | ; | 
UntxJjo'yed. adj. Not obiained ; not poſſeſſed. When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
Each day's a miſtreſs unenjoy'd before; . No ſingle parts unequally ſurprizez 
Like travellers, we're pleas'd with ſeeing more. Dryden. All comes united to th' admiring eyes. Pope. 
UxexJo'vinG. adj. Not uſing ; having no fruition. Unz'qvatness. n. / Inequality; flate of being une- 
The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore ; 8 qual 
The unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. eech. : 2 
beinen adj. Not — UnEQUITABLE. adj. Not impartial ; not juſt. ; 
Moral virtue natural reaſon, wner/ightened by revelation, We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which we think 
preſcribes. Atterbury, too unequitable to preſs upon a murderer. Decay & Piety. 
UxEVLAAGE D. adj. Not enlarged ; narrow; contracted. UngqQui'vocaL. adj. Not equivocal. F 
Urenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders which the This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive generations 
microſcope has diſcovered concerning the thape of little animals, correſpondent unto ſeminal productions, and conceiving un- 
which equal not a pepper-corn. Watts. equivocal effects, and umvocal conformity unto the efficient. 
| . | | | Brown's Yulgar Errours 
/ | 5 ! - Za Yours, 
, £ 14 . UNEINNABLENESS. n. h. Incapacity of errour. 
She ſits a ſov'reign, 1 2 enſlav'd and free. Aadiſen. The many innovations of that church witneſs the danger of 


a 5 ſuming upon the unerrableneſs of a guide. Decay of Piety. 
UnenTERTaA'iniNG. adj, Giving no delight; giving no VETS Gat il Su & Fiety 


entertainment UNE“ R RING. adj. [inerrans, Latin.] 1. Committing no 
beg * | miſtake. 2. Incap ble of failure ; certain. 
4 A . * (1.) The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature, make a per- 


fe& and unerring obedience impoſſible, Rogers, 
Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god 
Who bound obedient to ſuperior force, 


Une'xviep. adj. Exempt from envy. 
The fortune, which no body ſees, makes a man happy and 


menmed. . Bacon. Unerriag will preſeribe your deſtin'd courſe, Poe. 
— This loſs | — His javelin threw, - 
Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more Hiſſing in air th' unerring weapon flew. | Dryden. 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, unenwred throne, (2.) The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly | 
Yielded with full conſent. 3 Milton's Par. Loft. eren ts 
—— Thele unenwied ſtand; 1 5 "1. 
Since what they act, tranſcends what they command. Denh. * —_ perks 7 * N ly as. Dryden, 


What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, Of lovers of truth, for truth's ſake ; there is this one un- 


Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. Blackmore. ęrring mark, the not entertaining any propoſition, with greater 
Beneath our humble cottage, let us _ Pope? Ol — than the proofs it is built 9 will warrant. 12 
/- _ b N 4, _— Rs 5 * e UNEIRRINGLV. adv. Without miſtake. 

UxenTomMBED. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. | - What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be mechanically adapt- 
Think'ſ thou unentomb'd to croſs the floods. Dryden. ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compoſitions, is beyond 
Unz'qQUaBLE. adj. Different from itſelf; diverſe. our faculties to cõnceive. e Clandille. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moſt un-UxESCREWABLE. adj. Inevitable; unavoidable ; not to 

ſettled and wnequable of ſeaſons. Bentley's Sermons. be eſcaped. Not in uſe. 

Unt'qual. adj. [inequalis, Latin.] I. Not even. 2. He gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift for ſafety, if 
Not equal; inferiour. 3. Partial; not beſtowing on both an une/chewable deſtiny had not haltered him. Carew. 
the ſame advantages. 4. [/negal, Fr.] Diſproportioned; Unesy1'tD. adj. Not ſeen; undiſcovered ; undeſcried. 

ill matched. 5. Not regular ; not uniform. Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
(r.) There ſits deformity to mock my body; while, but do not long go uneſpied. : | Hooker. 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize. Shakeſpeare. From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 
You have here more than one example of Chaucer's unequal And live in rocks and caves long uneſpy d. Spenſer. 
numbers. | Dryden. Nearer to view his prey, and uneſęy d | 
(2.) Among unequali, what ſociety. Milton. To mark what of their ſtate he more might learn. Milton. 
To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires ; 8 The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift, and uneſpy'd ; | 
My lot unequal to my valt deſires. Arbuthnot. And pierc'd his hand, and nail d it to his fide. Dryden, 
41.3.) When to conditions of unequal — | Unesse'NnTIAL. adj. 1. Not being of the laft importance; 
He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſe not conſtituting efſence. 2. Void of real being. 
Kingdom nor lite. ES Denham. (1.) Tillotſon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
(A.) Unequal work we find, Sh towards the perſons of thoſe who differed from him in the uneſ- 
Again wnegual arms to fight in pain. | Milton. ſential parts of Chriſtianity. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
From his ſtrong arm I ſaw his rival rung ( 2.1 The void profound 
And in a croud th' unequal combat ſhun. . Dryden. Of uneſſential night receives him next. Milton. 
w—_ 2 8 furious * ag 1 PIR UnegsTa'sLIisnED. adj. Not eſtabliſhed. | 
1 ow 8 ſon. From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 


; ; clapped up from petitionary foundations uneffab/iſhed. Brown 
Nor fear'd the chief th* unequal fight to try. Pope. ; 1 
b (5. ) So ſtrong, yet ſo 1 1 _ | 2 7 5 5 33 6 - 52 ; even; not level. 2. Not ſuiting 
NE/QUALABLE. adj. ot to equa not to 4 e e | 
. * 7 9 ; (r.) Theſe high wild hills, and rough, even ways, 


I am az Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. Shakeſp. 

Chriſt's love to God is filial and unequalable. Boyle. Some faid it was beſt to fight with the Turks in that —— 

Unz'quaLlLED. adj. Unparalleled ; unrivalled in excel- mountain country, where the Turks chief ſtrength conſiſting 

lence. : 5 in the multitude of his horſemen, ſhould ſtand him in ſmall 

By thoſe unequalled and invaluable bleſſings, he manifeſted ftead. | Knolles's Hiftory. 

how much he hated fin, and how much he loved finners. Boyle. They made the uneven about their neſt, inſomuch 
Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn, pens that the ſlate did not lie flat. 


Which the uncquall d maid fo long had worn, Roſcommon, (2.) The Hebrew verſe conliſts of une ven feet. — cog 


'V N E 
Unz'venxzs3. . ,. 1, Surface not level; 
ſurface. 2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate. 
ſmoothneſs. 
2 This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields to the rugged- 
neſs and unevenneſs of the roads, renders the feet leſs capable of 
being worn, than if they were more ſolid. Ray on the Creation. 

That motion which can continue _ in one 22 the ſame 

of the body, can be propagated a long wa one part 
— ſu chm the 1 ; ſo that the motion 
may not be reflected, refracted, interrupted or diſordered by any 
wnevenneſs of the body. Newton. 

(2.) Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by rea- 
ſon of the troubles and unewvenneſs of his reign, the very law 
itſelf had many interruptions; yet it held its current in that 
Rate his father had left it in. Hale. 

(3-) Notwithſtanding any ſuch unewerneſs or indiſtinctneſs in 
the ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning the origin and form of the 
earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Une'vitaBLE, adj. [inevitabilis, Lat. inevitable, - Fr.] 
Inevitable ; not to be eſcaped. 

So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unewitable Philoclea, but 
that her unwiſhed preſence gave my tale a concluſion, before it 
had a beginning. Sidney. 

UxEXAC TED. adj. Not exacted; not taken by force. 
All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her unexadted birth. Dryden. 
Untxa'mineD. adj. Not enquired ; not tried; not diſ- 
cuffed. HE 
Yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv d 
Untainted, wnexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſp. 
They utter all they think, with a violence and indiſpoſition, 
unexamin'd, without relation to perſon, place, or fitneſs. 
| | | 3B. Fobnſon. 

The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is built on the 
wunexamined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands not. Glanville. 
UNEX AMY LED. adj. Not known by any precedent or ex- 


ample. 
Charles returned with unexampled loſs from Algiers. 


Kalagh. 

| O unexam id love! 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milton. 
God vouchſaf d Enoch an unexampled exemption from _ 
| gyle. 


3. Not 


Your twice -· conquer'd vaſſals, 
Firſt, by your courage, then your clemency, 
Here humbly vow to ſacrifice thir lives, 
The gift of this your unexampled mercy, 
To your command. Denham's Sophy. 
I tune my pipe afreſh, each night and day, 
Thy wnexamf led goodneſs to extol. Philips. 
Unzexce'eTioNABLE. adj, Not liable to any objec- 
tion, | 
Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from purſuing, with 
joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable deſign of this pious 
inſtitution. | Atterbury. 
Unzxco'cGiranLE. adj. Not to be found out. 
| _ Wherein can man reſemble his unexcogitable power and per- 
feftneſs. 7: Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
Unz'xzcuTED. adj. Not performed ; not done. 
Leave unexecuted your own renowned knowledge, Shakeſp. 
Unzgxcr'szD. adj. Not ſubject to the payment of exciſe. 
And beggars taſte thee wnexc:is'd by kings. Brown 
UntxE'MPLIFIED. adj. Not made known by inſtance of 
example. | 
Thoſe wonders a generation returned with ſo unexemplified 
an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt of his wonders, that he 
would vouchſafe to work any of them. Bayle. 


This being a new, unexemplify'd kind of policy, muſt paſs 


| for the wiſdom of this the examples of 
all former ages. ; South, 
 Unzxtxc1'seD. adj, Not praftiſed ; not experienced. 
Meſſapus, with his ardour, warms | 
A heartleſs train, uneæercis d in arms. 


particular age, ſcorning 


UNE 


inequality of —Abſtraft ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet wexeyciſed mind, 


as particular ones. | 
Unzxz'mer. adj. Not free by peculiar privilege. 
You invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
Scorning that uwnexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. Milton. 


Unexnav'sreD. adj. [inexhauflus, Latin. ] Not ſpent 3 
not drained to the bottom. 
What avail her unexhaufied ſtores? 


Locke. 


While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns. Addiſon. 
Untxya'xDED. adj, Not ſpread out. 
Every foetus bears a ſecret hoard ; 
With ſleeping, wunexpanded iſſue ſtor'd. Blackmore, 


Unzxyt'cTED. adj. Not thought on; ſudden ; not pro- 
vided againſt. | 
Have wiſdom to provide always heforchand, that thoſe evils 
overtake us not, which death wnexpeted doth uſe to bring 
upon careleſs men; and although it be ſudden in itſelf, ne- 
vertheleſs, in regard of our prepared minds, it may not be ſud- 
den. | | Hooker, 
Sith evils, great and unexpected, o cauſe oftentimes even 
them to think upon divine power with fearfulleſt ſuſpicions, 
which have been otherwiſe the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; 
how ſhould we look for any conſtant reſolution of mind in 
ſuch caſes, ſaving only where unfeigned affection to God hath 
bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be aſſiſted by his hand? 


| Hooker. 

O unexpected ſtroke ! worſe than death! 6 

Muſt I thus leave thee, paradiſe ? Milton's Par. Loft. 
—- Them unexpected joy ſurpriſ'd, 

When the great enfign of Meſſiah blaz'd, Milton. 

— Some amazement ; | 

But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, 

It was ſo unexpedted,. Denham's Sopby.. 

To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, 

And ſummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 


| Deep was the wound; he ſtagger'd with the blow, 
And turn'd him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 
When Barcelona was taken by a molt unexpected accident of 
a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians revolted. 
| Swift. 
we” abbey adv. Suddenly; at a time unthought 
or. | 
Oft he ſeems to hide his face, | 
But unexpectedly returns. | Milton's Agonifles, 
A moſt bountiful preſent, when I. was moſt in want of it, 
came molt ſeaſonably and unexpefizdly to my relief. Dryden. 
If the concernment be poured in aneapectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpectedly 
cut off. . Wake. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee feveral 
dropping unexpededly in the midſt of mirth. Addiſon. 
Un zxez'cTEDNEss. n. /. Suddenneſs ; unthought of 
time or manner. | 
He deſcribes the unexpeftedne/ſs of his appearance. Watts, 
Unzxee'RIENCED. adj, Not verſed ; not acquainted by 
trial or practice. 
The wiſeſt, unexpertienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 
Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 
Long uſe may ſtrengthen men againſt many ſuch inconve- 
niencies, which, to wzexperienced perions, may prove very ha- 


zardous. Wilkin's Math. rc 
| The pow'rs of Troy; | — 
Not a raw and wnexperienc'd train, | 
But firm body of embattl'd men. Dryden, 
Theſe reproaches are the extravagant ſpeeches of thoſe unex- 


rienced in the things they ſpeak againſt. Tillotſon, 
Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing for 
another. . 0 | Locke, 
The ſmalleſt accident intervening, often produces. ſuch 
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changes, that a wiſe man is juſt as much in doubt of events, 
as the moſt ignorant and unexperienced. Sawift. 


Urxexye'ptent. adj. Inconvenient ; not fit. 

Muſick would wh. be wnexpedient after meat, to aſſiſt and 
cheriſh nature in her firſt concoction, and ſend their minds back 
to ſtudy in good tune. Milton on Education. 

Unexee'rT. adj. [inexpertus, Lat.] Wanting kill or 
knowledge. 5 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul: 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws ; 
Not wnex/ert. Prior. 
UxvEXTTLORE D. adj. 1. Not ſearched out. 2. Not tried; 
not known. Us 
(1.) Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor d, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? Pope. 
( 2.) Under thy friendly conduct will I fly, 

To regions unexplor'd. 

Untzxyo'stD. adj. Not laid open to cenſure. 

They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of the beſt trea- 
tiſe, rather than ſuffer the little miſtakes of the author to paſs 
unexpoſed. Watts on the Mind. 

Unexyae'ss1BLE. adj. Ineffable; not to be uttered, 
What wnexpreſſible comfort does overflow the pious ſou], 
from a conlcience of its own innocency. Tillotſan. 
Unzxyx ss VE. adj. 1. Not having the power of ut- 
tering or expreſſing. This is the natural and analogical 
fignification. 2. 1 unutterable; ineffable; 
not to be exprefſed. Improper, and out of uſe. 
(2.) Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaſte, and mexpreſſive ſhe. Shak. 
With nectar pure, his ouzy locks he laves, 
And hears the uneæpr eſſive nuptial ſong, 
In the bleſt kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. 
The helmed cherubim, 8 

And ſworded ſeraphim, 3 5 

Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks, with wings diſplay'd, 

Harping in loud and folemn quire, „ 

With ine xpreſſive notes to heaven's new-born heir. Milton. 
UntxTt'nDeD. adj. Occupying no aſſignable ſpace ; 


having no dimenſions. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
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Thou, ſecure of my an/ailing word, | 
Compoſe thy ſwelling ſou, add incath the ſword. Dryd. 


Unya'tx. adj. Diſingenudus; ſubdolous ; not hon ſt. 


You come, like an unfair merchant, to cha: ge me weh being 
in your debt. | Swift. 
Unra"1sLy, adv. [from unfair.] Not in a juſt manner. 
UnrAa'itTHFUL. adj. 1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 2. Im- 
p ous ; infidel. | 
(1.) If you break one jot of your promiſe, I will think you 
the moſt atheiſtical break promiſe, and the moſt unworthy, 
that may be choſen out of the groſs band of the unfaithful. 
| Shakeſpear fo 
My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height. Pope. 
(2.) Thence ſhall come 
To judge th' unfaithful dead; but to reward | 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. 
Unra'tTHFULLY, adv. Treacherouſly ; perfidiouſly. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully counſelled ; and more 
for the good of them that counſel, than for him that is coun- 
felled. Bacon. 


Unx.'1tTHPULNEss. „ / Treachery ; perfidiouſneſs. 


As the obſcurity of what ſome writers deliver, makes it very 
difficult to be underſtood; ſo the unfaithfulneſs of too many 
others, makes it unfit to be relied on. | Boyle. 
NFA'LLOWED. adj. Not fallowed. 
Th unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores 
Of golden wheat. 
Unrami'L1ak. ad. Unaccuſtomed ; ſuch as is not com- 
mon, 
The matters which we handle, ſeem, by reaſon of newneſs, 
dark, intricate, unfamiliar. | Hooker, 
Chaucer's uncouth, or rather «nfamiliar language, deters 
many readers. Marton Spenſer. 


Unra'sHionABLE. ach. Not modiſh ; not according to 


the reigning cuſtom, 

A man writes good fenſe, but he has not a happy manner of 
expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes obſolete and unfa/hionable lan- 
guage. | Watts's Logich, 


How inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, i. e. an unextended Unza'snionanLENESS. n. . Deviation from the mode. 


ſubſtance, ſhould repreſent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle? | 5 Locke. 
UnzxTiNGUISHABLE. adj. [inextinguible, Fr.] Un- 
quenchable ; not to be put out. 
Pain of unextinguiſbable fire | 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Milton. 
What native, unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed 
through the whole, which the defædation of ſo many parts by 
a bad printer, and a worſe editor, could not hinder from ſhin- 
ing forth ? | ; Bentley. 
UnexTiNGuiSHeD. adj. [inextinfus, Latin.] 1, Not 
- quenched ; not put out. 2. Not extinguiſhable. 
(1.) The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with defire, 
Lament too late their uneætinguiſſi d fire. Dryd. 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn, 
His conſtant flame, ſhall unextinguiſb d burn. ; Lyitleton. 
42.) And ardent thirſt of honour ; a foul unſatisfied with 
all it has done, and an unextinguiſb d deſire of doing 3 
Un rA DED. adj. Not withered. 
— — A — * 
Unfaded yet, but yet u ow, | 
NS earth, or the green ſtem ſhall owe, 


. | Dryden, 


Unya'vinc. adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her by fe roſe of Eden blooms, 


And wings of ſcraphs ſhed divine perfumes. Pepe. 


Urins. adj. Certain; not miſſing. 
Nothing the united voice 


78. 


of all hiſtory proclaims ſo loud, 
as the certain, unfailing curſe, that has purſued and overtook 
ſaerilege. | South, 


Natural «nfa/bionableneſs is much better than apiſh, affected 
poſtures. | Locke, 
Unra's#ionaBLy. adv. [from unfaſbionable.] 1. Not 
according to the faſhion. 2. Unartfully. 
(2.) Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up; 


And that ſo lamely and anfaſbionabiy, 


That dogs bark at me. Shak. Richard III. 


Unra'smtoned. adj. Not modified by art. 2. Having 


no regular form. 
(1.) Mark but how terribly his eyes r; 
And yet there is ſomething roughly noble ther 5 
Which, in unfaſbion d nature, looks divine, | 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine. Dryden. 
(2.) A lifeleſs lump, unfaſbion d and unfram'd, * 
| Dryden. 


Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. 
To Unra'sTEN. v. a. To loote; to unfix. 
He had no ſooner unfaſlened his hold, but that a wave forci- 


bly ſpoiled his weaker hand of hold. Sidney. 


hben in the key-hole turns 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maſly iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 


Unfaſtens. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Unra'TazreD. adj. Fatherleſs ; having no father. 

They do obſerve 

Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shak 


UnrAa'THOMABLE. adj. 1. Not to be ſounded by a line. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 


+) In the midſt of the plain a beautiful ich the in- 
(1.) In the midſt o 7 II he, which 2 


habitants thereabouts pretend is 
Beneath anfathomable depths they faint, 


And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant,  Addiſ. Ovid. 


. 


\ | 
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(2.) A thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverſified in all 
| the dimenſions of ſolid bodies ; which overwhelms the fancy in 


a new abyſs of unfathomable number. Bentley's Serm. 

Unra'rTroMaBLY. adv. So as not to be ſounded. 

Cover'd pits, unfathomably deep. . Thomſon. 

Unra'tTHoMzD. adj. Not to be founded. 
Ihe Titan race 

He fing'd with light'ning, cowl within th' unfathem d ſpace. 

: Dryden. 


Unrarr'cus. adj. Unwearied; untired. 
Over dank, and 2. 4 
They j toilſome, unſatigu d with len | | 

Ss Phillips. 
UnFa'vouraBLE. ach. Not kind. 5.6 
Unya'vourasLy. adv. 1. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly. 

2. So as not to countenance or ſupport. : 

(2.) Bacon ſpeaks not unfavourably of this. Glanville. 
Unrs RED. adj. 1. Not affrighted; intrepid; not ter- 

rified. Not in uſe. 2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with 
terrour. 4 : 


(1.) — Juſt men 
Though Heaven ſhould ſpeak with all his wrath at once, 
That with his breath the =. of the go pr 1 
Did crack, we ſhould ſtand upright ear d. 
15 Ben. Fabnſon. 


Une: as1BLE. adj. Impracticable. 


' __ Unrz'arnuered. adj. Implumous ; naked of feathers. 


The mother nightingale laments alone ; 
Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and thence 
By ſtealth convey d th unfeather'd innocence. Dryden. 


Unre'aTukED. adj, Deformed; wanting regularity of 


features. 


Viſage rough, | 


Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. | Dryden. 


Unr o. ad Not ſupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, | 
And every ſinew ſeen through his long faſt; 


- For nought he car'd, his carcaſs long unfed. Spenſer. 


A griſly foaming wolf anfed, 
| Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. Roſcomm. 
Unre'repr. adj. Unpaid. 
| It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me no- 
thing for't. Shak. K. Lear, 


Unreine adj. Inſenſible; void of mental ſenſibility. 


Dull, wnfeelmg, barren ignorance, 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 
Unlucky Welſted ! thy unfeeling maſter, | 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter. Pope. 
Unre/1cneD. adj, Not counterfeited ; not hypocritical ; 
real ; fincere. | 3 
Here I take the like anſeigned oath, 
Never to marry her. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
Thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind. Mi lion 


bal. Rich. II. 


Par. Loft. 

Sorrow unfeigu d, and humiliation meek. Milton. 

Employ it in unfagned piety towards God. Spratt, 

Unyz'1cnzDLy. adv. 
_crily. 

He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfeignealy 

believe his holy 2 | z i 

How ſhould they be unfeignedly juſt, whom religion doth not 

cauſe to be ſuch ; or they religious, which are not found ſuch 

by the proof of their juſt actions? _ - Hooker. 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady? - 

| 8 wy unfer . 1 Shak. X. Jobn. 

u haſt brought me an ople unfagnedly to repent 

of the fins we e mY | F 4. Charkes. 

Unre'LrT. as. ——- felt ; not perceived. | | 


Is but . more enrich'd, 


Really; fincerely ; without hypo- 


Comm. Prayer. 
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— Her looks, from that time infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfe/t before. Milton. 
"Ts pleaſant, ſafely to behold from ſhore bes + 
The rowling ſhips, and hear the tempeſt roar ; 
Not that another's pain is our delight, | 
3 But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing light, Dryden. 
Unre'nceD. adj. 1. Naked of fortification. 2. Not ſur- 
—_— by any incloſure. 
(1.) I'd play inceflantly upon theſe jades ; 
Even till oh Jdeſolation pra 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. | Shak, 
Unyrexme'nTED aj. Not fermented. 


All ſuch vegetables muſt be unfermented; for fermentation 
changes their nature, Arb. on Aliments. 
Unre'rTILE. adj, Nat fruitful ; not prolifick. 
Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, ſuch a ſapleſs, unfertile thing, 
but that it might fructify and increaſe. Decay of Piety. 
To Unre'TTER. v. a. To unchain; to free from ſhackles. 
Unfetter me with ſpeed, | | 
I fee you troubled that I bleed. Dryd. 
This molt uſeful ee may be unfetter d, and . 
its native freedom of exerciſe. Adaiſ. Spectator. 
The foul in theſe inſtances is not entirely looſe and wifetter'd 
from the body. | Addiſ. Spectator. 
35 — mind by thee ſublim'd. 
Uner1r'curED. adj. Repreſenting no animal form. 
In unſigured paintings the nobleſt is the imitation of marbles, 
and of architecture, as arches, freezes. | Watton. 
Uner'LLED. adj. Not filled; not ſupplied. 
Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee ; and if 
thou beeſt in health, leave ſomething of thy appetite unfilled. 
3 Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of the —3 
ſince it left ſo many unfilled. | 


5 e peo - my forefathers 1 
ti . a 7 » ata. 
UvriLIAL. 7 Uaſuitable to a ſon. N 
ou offer him a wrong, | | 
Something mi lial. N | Shak. 
Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, le- 
gal, and therefore unfilial, affe don. . Boyle, 


Urin isnzp. 4%. Incomplete ; not brought to an end; 


not brought to perfection; imperfect ; wanting the laſt 


hand. 


It is for that ſuch outward ornament. 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haſte unfini/h'd. Milton, 
I did dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed piece. Dryd. 
His haſty hands left his pictures lo unfini/bed, that the beau 


. . , 
in the picture faded ſooner than in the perſon after whom it — 


drawn. $ 5 
And now let conſcious Cecil view the piece, * 
Where virtue in her lovelieſt light is ſlnewn; 
Let theſe unſiniſb d lays in part expreſs 
Your great forefather's bounties, and your own. Heigb. 
This collection contains not only ſuch pieces as come under 


our review, but many others, even unfiniſhed. Swift. 


 Uner'xm. adj. 1. Weak ; feeble. 2. Not ſtable. 


..) Our fancies are more giddy and uafirm - 
Than women's are. Shak, Twelfth Night. 
| —— $0 is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers ſound 


With hollow poverty and emptineſs. Shak. 
(2.) Take the time, while ſtagg ring yet they ſtand, 

With feet unſirm, and prepoſſeſs the ſtrand. Dryd. 
Une1'r. adj. 1. Improper ; unſuitable. 2. Unquali- 
fied. | | | ” 

1.) They eaſily perceive how unt that were for the preſe 
with was for the AN age convenient enough. Hooker? 


Neither can I think you would impoſe upon me an unit and 
ober- ponderous argument. — Milton on Education. 
(2.) Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And eke unable once to ftir or go. 
Old as I am, for ladies love aft, 


The K of beauty I remember yet. 
l 1 — 


Thomſon, 
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A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three pro- 
poſitions, is ntterly unfit for ſpeculative ſtudies, Waits, 
To Une1'T. v a. To diſqualiy. | | 

Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, ſo 
they unfiited him for a ſatisfaction or acquieſcence in his vaſſals. 

| Gov. of the Tongue. 
UNI“ TTIxS. adj. Not proper. 

Although monoſyllables, fo tife in our tongue, are wnfiting 
for verſes, yet are they the moſt fit for expreſſing briefly the 
firſt conccits of the mind. | Camden. 

UariTLy. adv. Not properly; not ſuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thoſe books which the apoſtles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor «nfitly ſaid to preach, Hooker. 

The kingdom of France may be not wnfily compared to a 
body that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, breaſt and 


back. Howel. 
Uxrr'TxEss, u. . 1. Want of qualifications. 2. Want 
of propriety. | 


(t.) In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need that the hook ſhould mention either the learning of a 
fit, or the unfitneſs of an ignorant minilter. Hocker. 

It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and wnfitneſs for buſi- 
neſs, for a man to be ſo open, as really to think not only what 
he lays, but what he ſwears. South. 


To Uxe1'x. v. a. 1. To looſen ; to make leſs faſt. 2. 
To make fluid. 


(1.) — Piucking to unfix an enemy, = | 
He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſp. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree | 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shak. Macbeth. 


(2.) Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain lands; nor can the riſing ſun 
Unrfix her froſts, and teach them how to run. Dryd. 


Unri'xzp. aj. 1. Wandering; erratick ; inconſtaat ; 
vagrant. 2. Not determined. | | 
(1.) So vaſt a noiſe, as if not fleets did join ; 


But lands auf d, and floating nations ſtrove. Dryd. 
Her lovely Jooks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, | 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix*d as thoſe. Pope. 
(2.) Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhou'd rely: 

At lait unf d in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryd. 


UnxLle'Decenr. adj, That has not yet the full furniture of 
feathers ; young; not completed by time; not having at- 
tained full growth. | „„ 
The fri« nds thou haſt, and their adoption try d, 
Grapple them to thy ſou] with hooks of ſteel : 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, anfledg d comrade. Shak. 


In thoſe unfledg d days was my wife a girl. Shak. 
Unjleds'd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryd. 


 UnyLe'cHeD. adj. Not fleſhed ; not ſeaſoned to blood ; 

raw. | | 
Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With ſome leſs foe thy wnfleſb'd valour try. 

As a generous, wnfleſh'd hound, that hears 

From far the hunter's horn and chearful cry, NE 

So will I haſte. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
Uxr»itep. adj. Unſubdued ; not put to the worſt. 

The uſurped powers thought themſelves ſecure in the ſtrength 
of an unfoiled army of ſixty thouſand men, and in a revenue 
proportionable. | Temple. 

To Unr:'LD: wv. a. 1. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. 
2. To tell; to declare. 3. To diſcover ; to reveal. 4. 
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Sloth unfo/ds her arms, and wakes ; 
Liſt'ning envy drops her {nakes. 
(2.) What tidiags with our couſin Buckingham 
—Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. 
Dold to me why you are heavy. 
Unfold the paſſion of my love; 
- Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith, 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. 
Ship and men unfold 
That to this iſle convaid you. 
How comes it thus? Unfold, cel 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold; 
But they move more, in lofty numbers told. 
(3.) Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults, at laſt with 
If the object he ſeen through two or more ſuch convex or 
concave glafles, every glaſs ſhall make a new image, and the 
object ſhall appear in the place, and of the bigneſs of the laſt 
image, which conſideration wnfolds the theory of microſcopes 
Nexwton's Opticks. 
(4.) We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underitanding ; doth it then 


and anf the works of God ? 
(5.) The wn/olding ſar calls up the ſhepherd, 
To Unz0'oL. v a. To reſtore from folly. 
Have you any way to unfbol me again ? 


adj. Not prohibited. 


— If unforbid thou may*ſ unfold 
What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk 
Of his eternal empire. | | 
Theſe are the unforb:dden trees; and here we may let looſe 
the reins, and indulge our thoughts. 

A good man not only forbears thoſe gratifications, which 
are forbidden by reaſon and reli 
in unfor bidden inſtances. 


UnFro&BIDDENNESS. u. J. The ſtate of being unforbid- 


Pope's St. Cecilia. 


eſtial guide! 


ame derides. 


and teleſcopes. 


properly belong to us, to 


Uv rORBLO. 
UN TOR BI DDEN. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


ins himſelf 


gion, but even reſtra 


The bravery you are fo ſevere to, is no where expreſsly prohi- 
bited in ſcripture ; and this wnforbiddenneſs they think ſuffici- 
ent to evince, that the ſumptuouſneſs you condemn is n 
own nature ſinful. | 


Unyo'xcED. adj. 1. Not compelled ; not. conftrained. 
2. Not impelled ; not externally urged. 3. Not feigned ; 
y heightened. 4. Not violent; eaſy ; gra- 
5 Not contrary to eaſe. 8 
(x.) This gentle and wnforc'd accord of Hamlet 
to my heart. 
by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear, 
His words were ſimple, and his ſoul fincere. 
(2.) No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, | 
Than earthly ſubſtance can, wrforc'd, aſpire, 
| 65 — his nature to converſe with fire. | Donne 
3. n theſe tiding broke forth into ſuch unforc 
ud rd ya Sang — 
did work in them. 
(.) Windſor the next above the valley ſwells 
Into my eye, and doth itſelf pr 
With ſuch an eaſy and unfurc d aſſent, 
That no ſtupendous precipice denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. 


(5. ) If one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt be ſome- 
what bow'd on the oppoſite fide, in a fituation which is 


not artificial 


Shak. Hamlet. 


ns, as it plainly appeared that gobd-nature 
| Hayward. 


To diſplay ; to ſet to view. 5. To releaſe or diſmiſs qo E. adj 


from a fold. 

(1.) Il faw on him rifing 
Out of the water, heav'n above the clouds 
Unfold her cryſtal doors; thence on his head 
A perfect dove deſcend. 

nvade his hiffirg throat, and winding ſpires, 
Till ftretch'd in length th'* anfalded foe retires. Dryd. 

—— Ah, what avail) ! 


The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold Pope. 


4 . r- ſtrength. 
e ſame reaſon which ca to yield that they are of | 
force in the one, will conſtrain to — | — os 
not in the other altogether unfbrcible. 


Milton. UnroreBo'pinG. adj 


. Giving no omens. 
Unnumber'd birds glide thro? th aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtray. 
Unzorxtxnown. adj. Not 
It had nalefs prov'd: 


Pope's Odyſſey, 


foreſeen by preſcience. 
weforeknown, _. 
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Unroxesx1'nud. adj, Circumciſed. 
Won by a Philiſtme from the unforeſtir'd race. Milton. 
Unroxrtstt'n. adj. Not known before it happened. 
Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd. | Dryd. 
Unro'rreiTteD. adj. Not forfeited. 


This was the antient, and is yet the unforfeited glory of our 


relig on. Rogers 's Sermons. 
UxrOoRGO“T TEN. adj. Not loſt to memory. 
The thankful remembrance of ſo great a benefit received, 
ſhall for ever remain anfor gotten. Kanolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Unroxci'vins. adj. Relentleſs ; implacable. 
The ſow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
Th' intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, | 
Th' offender to the bloody prieſt reſign'd. Drzd. 


Unxro'xmeD. adj. Not modified into regular ſhape. 
All putrefaction being a diſſolution of the firſt form, is a 
mere confuſion, and unformed mixture of the parts. Bacon. 
The ſame boldneſs diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral adventures he 
meets with during his paſſage through the regions of anformed 
matter. | 
Unrorsa'sxtn. adj. Not deſerted. 
They extend no farther to any ſort of fins continued in or 
uns ſalen, than as they are reconcileable with ſincere endea- 
vours to forſake them. Hammonds Fundamentals. 


Uneo'rTIFIED. adj. 1. Not ſecured by walls or bul- 
warks. 2. Not ſtrengthened ; infirm; weak ; feeble. 3. 
Wanting ſecurities. | - 
(1.) Their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
*T wixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. Pope. 
(2.) It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heay'n ; 
A heart wnfortify'd, a mind impatient ; 
An underſtanding ſimple, and unſchool'd. | Shak. 

(3.) They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſchief, which, conſi- 

dering the anfortrfy'd ſtate of mankind, is a great defect. 

1 ns Collier. 

Unro'aTunATE. adj. Not ſucceſsful ; unproſperous ; 

wanting luck; unhappy. It is uſed both of a train of 

events, as, an unfortunate life ; or of a ſingle event, as, 

an unfortunate expeditiun ; or of perſons, as, an unfortu- 
nate nan; or an unfortunate commander. 

All things religiouſly taken in hand, are proſperouſly ended; 
becauſe whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to defire, or thag which it teacheth them contentedly to 
ſutfer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooker, 

Whoſoever will live altogether out of himſelf, and ſtudy 
other men's humours, ſhall never be unfortunate. Raleigh. 

Vindictive perſons live the live of witches, who, as they are 
miſchievous, end unfortunate. | — = 

He that would hunt an hare with an elephant, is not anfortu- 
nate for miſſing the mark, but fooliſh for chuſing ſuch an unapt 
inſtrument. | Taylor, 

The virgins ſhall on feaſtful days 

Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, | 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes. Milton's Agoniftes. 


Unxro'xTUNATELY. adv. Unhappily; without good 


luck. | 
Unconſulting affection unfortunately born to mewards, made 
Zelmane borrow ſo much of her natural modeſty, as to leave 


her more decent raiments. Sidney. 
Moſt of theſe artiſts unfortunately miſcarry'd, by falling 
down and breaking their arms, ukins, 


She kept her countenance when the lid removꝰ d | 
Diſclos'd the heart, unfortunately lov d. Dryd 


 Unyro'xTUNATENESS. u. , from unfortunate.] In luck. 


O me, the only object of the deſtinies diſpleaſure, whoſe 


greateſt fortunateneſs is more unfortunate, than my ſiſter's 

greateſt unfortunateneſs. : Sidney. 
Unro'ucar. adj. [un and fought.) Not fought. 
They uſed ſuch diligence in takin * that it was 

not polſible they ſhould eſcape ugfuug it with, | Knolls, 


Spectator. 
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Unrov'Lep. adj, Unpolluted ; uncorrupted ; not ſoiled, 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, to let in 


light unfbul d and unſophiſticated by any tinctute. More. 


Unrovu'nD. adj Not found; not met with. 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a deſire till then unknown; 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. . 
NFRA'MABLE. adj. Nut to be moulded. Not uſed. 
The cauſe of their diſpoſition ſo unframable unto ſocieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they diſcern not aright what force 
_ theſe laws ought to have. Hooker. 
UTA MUND. adj. Not f rmed ; not faſhioned. 
A liteleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and unfram'd, | 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam d. Dryd. 
Unyae'quenT. adj. Uncommon ; not happening often. 
Part thereof is viſible unto any ſituation ; but being only diſ- 
coverable in the night, and when the air is clear, it becomes 
unfrequent. | 
To UnexeqQue'NnT. v. a, To leave; to ceaſe to frequent. 
A bad word. 
| Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripe, 
They quit their thefts, and «frequent the fields. Philips. 
Unrazque'nNTED. adj. Rarely viſited ; rarely entered. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. ES Shak. 
Retiring from the pop'lar noiſe, I ſeek 


This unfrequented place to find ſome eaſe. Milton. 


How well your cool and unfrequented ſhade 


Suits with the chaſte retirements of a maid ? Roſcomm., 
Can he not paſs an aſtronomick line, 
Nor farther yet in liquid æther roll, | | 
Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place? Blackmore. 


With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt in 
places unfrequented, and free from noiſe. Adaife 


Uneraz'quenTLyY. adv. Not commonly. 
They, like Judas, defire death, and not unfrequently purſue 
it. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Unrrit'npeD. adj, Wanting friends; uncountenanced 3 
unſupported. | 

| Theſe parts to a ſtranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 3 
Rough and unhoſpitable. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
Great acts require great means of enterprize 


Thou art unknown, z4friended, low of birth. Milton, 
| O God 

Who me unfriended brought'ſt, by wond'rous ways, 

The kingdom of my fathers to offels Dryd. 


Uyrrie'npLiiness. n. ,. [from unfriendly] Want of 
kindneſs ; want of favour. 55 
Vou might be apt to look upon ſuch diſappointments as the 
effects of an unfriendlineſs in nature or fortune to your particu- 
lar attempts, | Boyle, 
Unrerie'nDLy. adj. Not beneyolent ; not kind. 
What ſignifies an unfriendly parent or brother? "Tis friend- 
oy only that is the cement which effectively combines man- 
ind. | | 
This fear is not that ſervile dread, which flies from God as 
an hoſtile, unfriendly being, delighting in the miſery of his 
creatures. | 6 Rogers. 


UnrRO“Z EN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 


Though the more aqueous parts will, by the loſs of their 


motion, be turned into ice, yet the more ſubtile parts remain 
wnfrogen. | Boyle. 

UnrrvurTFUL. adj. 1. Not prolifick. 2. Not fructi- 

ferous. 3. Not fertile. 4. Not producing good effects. 
(I.) Ah! hopeleſs, laſting flames ! like thoſe that burn 

To light the dead, and warm th' anfruitful urn. Pope. 
(2.) The naked rocks are not unfruiiſul there; 

Their barren tops with luſcious food abound. Waller. 
(.) Lay down ſome general rules for the knowing of fruit- 
ful and unfruitful ſoils. Mortimer's Huſognary, 

— adj, Not fulfilled, e 

| K 2 | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Gov. of the Tongue. 
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Fierce deſire, 
Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pin 
To Unrvu'zrL. v. a. To expand; to unfold ; to open. 


The next motion is that of unfurlng the fan, in which are 


ſeveral liitle flirts and vibrations. | Addiſ. 
Her ſhips au chor'd, and her fails anfur!'d 
In either Indies. Prior. 


His ſails by Cupid's hands anftr{d, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior. 
To Ux TURN ISH. wv. a. 1. To deprive; to ſtrip; to di- 
veſt. 2. To leave naked. 
(1. ———— Thy ſpeeches 
Will bring me to conſider that which may | 
Unfurniſh me of reaſon. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
(2.) The Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shak. 
Unru'rRNISHED. adj. 1. Not accommodated with uten- 
ſils, or decorated with ornaments. 2. Unſupplied. 


(1.) It derogates not more from the goodneſs of God, that 


he has given us minds unfurniſb' d with thoſe ideas of himſelf, 
than that he hath ſent us into the world with bodies unclothed. 
| Locke. 
Swift. 
Awkward ; un- 


T live in the corner of a vaſt unfurni/d'd houſe, 
UnGa'tn. 5 adj. [unzenz, Saxon. ] 
Unca'inLy.y couth. 

: An ungainly ſtrut in their walk. - 
Unca'LLeD. adj. Unhurt ; unwounded. 
Let the ſtricken deer go weep,” 

The hart ungalled play; 

For ſome muſt watch, while ſome muſt ſleep ; 

So runs the world away. 5 
UxGa'rTERED. adj. * without garters. 

You chid at Sir Protheus, for going 17g artered. 
Uxca'THERED. adj. Not cropped; not picked. 

We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit fo long: | 

For whom ſo late the ungatber'd apples hung. Dryd. 
UnGe'/NEexATED. adj Uubegotten; having no begin- 

ning. NE 

Millions of ſouls muſt have been zngenerated, and have had 

no being. Kaleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Unce'neraTIvVE. adj. Begetting nothing. 

He is a motion «a2zenerative, that's infallible. 
Unce'«troUs. adj. 1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not 

liberal. 2. Ignominious. 

(1.) To look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 


Swift. 


Shak. 


Shakeſp. 


an ungenerous act. Pope. 
(2.) The victor never will impoſe on Cato | 
Ungenecrous terms. His enemies confeſs | 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar's. Addiſen. 
UxGt'N1aL. adj. Not kind or favourable to nature. 


The northern ſhires have a more cloudy, ungenial air, than 
any part of Ireland. | Swift to Pope. 
Bullen ſeas that waſh th' ungenial pole. Thomſon. 
Uncz'NTLE. a. Harſh; rude ; rugged. 
| Smile, gentle heaven! or ſtrike, ungentle death 
For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded. 


Vicious, ungentle, fooliſhly blunt, unkind. 
Love, to thee I facrifice 
All my ungentle thoughts. 


Shaleſp. 


Milion. 


Shak. Hamlet. 


Shakeſpeare. Ungo'pLy. adj. 


Denham's Sophy. 
Unce'/NTLEMANLy. 4j. Illiberal; not becoming a gentle- 


U NG | 
Nor was it ungently received by Linda mira. 


Uxce/nTLENES. 2. [. Unkindneſs ; incivility, 


You have done me much «ngentleneſs 

To ſhew the letter that I write to you. 
UNGROME'TRICAL. 
eome'ry. 
All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to explain the re- 


gular appearances of nature, were ungeometrical, and all of 
them inconſiſtent and unintelligible. Cbeyne. 


UnG1'Lpep. adj. Not overlaid with gold. 
You who each day can theatres behold, 
Like Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 
Our mean, ung ilded ſtage will ſcorn. Dryden. 
To UNGIRD. v. a. Jo looſe any thing bound with a girdle. 
The man ung irded his camels, and gave them ſtraw and pro- 
vender. Cen. xxiv. 32. 


| _ Shateſp. 
adj, Not agreeable to the laws of 


The bleſt parent 
Uagirt her ſpacious boſom, and diſcharg'd 
The pond'rous birth. Prior. 
UN GI RT. adj. Looſely dreſſed. 
One tender foot was bare, the other ſhod; 
Her robe ung irt. | „ 


| Waller. 

Mulciber aſſigns the proper place | 

For Carians, and th' ang irt Numidian race. % 

Unc1o'r1F1ED. 4j. Not honoured ; not exalted with praiſe 
and adoration. ; 

Leſt God ſhould be any way ung/orified, the greateſt part of 
our daily ſervice conſiſteth, according to the bleſſed apoftle's 
own preciſe rule, in much variety of pſalms and hymns ; that 
out of ſo plentiful a treaſure, there might be for every man's 
heart to chuſe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

UncLo'vapr. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he ſtood up, holding 

forth his hand «ng/oved, and in poſture of bleſſing. Bacon. 
Unc1'vixG. 4%. No! bringing gifts. 
In vain at ſhrines th' angiving ſuppliant ſtands : 

This 'tis to make a vow with empty hands. 

To UncLu'e. v. a. To looſe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in- 


flamed atoms. Harvey be Plague. 
She ſtretches, gapes, ung lues her eyes, 
And aſks if it be time to riſe. | Swift, 
To Unco'p. v. a. To diveſt of divinity. 
Were we wak'ned by this tyranny 
I' ungod this child again, it could not be 
I ſhould love her, who loves not me, Donne. 
Thus men «ngodded may to places riſe, | | 
And ſefts may be preferr” without diſguiſe. Dryden. 
Unco'pLily «ad. Impiouſly; wickedly. 
*T1s but an ill of that godly fear, to uſe that v 
ſo irreverently — Ar mY Government of —— 
Unco'bLiness. n. /. 


Impiety ; wickedneſs ; neglect of 
God. 5 - 


How groſsly do many of ns contradi& the 1 of 
the voſpel by * ungodlineſs and worldly luſts. * Tillotſon. 
1. Wicked; negligent of God and his 

laws. 2. Polluted by wickedneſs. DI 
(1.) ———— His juſt, avenging ire, 

Had driven out th' ungodly from his fight, | 

And the habitations of the juſt. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſinner here intended is the ungodly ſinner: he who for- 


man. gets or defies his God. Rogers. 
The demeanor of thoſe under Waller, was much more un- (2.) Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
gentlemanly and barbarous. of x4 Clarendon. Wear out in peace. Shakeſp. 
This be contradicts in the almanack publiſhed for the preſent Unc o'xeD. adj. Unwounded ; unhurt. 
year, and in an unge manner. | Swift, I ſtand aloof, and will no reconcilement ; 
UnGg'nNTLENnuss. = / Harſhneſs ; rudeneſs; ſeverity. Till by fome elder maſters of known honour, 
Reward not thy ſheepe, hen ye take off his cote, I have a voice arid precedent of peace, 5 | 
Wich twitches and patches as broad as a groat : To keep my name ungor d. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Let not ſuch. ungent/eneſs to thine Tuer. Unco'xcen. adj. Not filled; not ſated. 
Uncun rr. adv. - Haiſhly ; rudely. The hell-hounds, as angorged with fleſh and blood, 
— You've ungentiy, Brutus, | 3 Purſue their pre g. | Dr 
Stole from my bed. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. Oh «ngorg'd appetite! Oh ravenous thirſt 
Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently. Shakeſp, Tempeſt, Of a ſon's blood, Smith's Phadra and Hippolytus. 
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Unco'vernanLs. 4%. 1. Not to be ruled.; not to be re- Uncra'rerv 


firained. 2. Licentious ; wild; unbridled. 

(:.) They'll judge every thing by models of their own; and 
thus are — unmanagable by any authority, and ungovern- 
able by other laws, but thoſe of the ſword. Glanville. 

(2.) So wild and ungovernable a poet, cannot be tranſlated 
literally; his genius is too ſtrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 

| He was free from any rough, ungovernable paſſions, which 
Hurry men on to ſay and do very offenſive things. _ Atterbury. 
Unco'verneD. adj. 1. Being without government. 2. 
Not regulated; unbridled ; liceatious. | 
(1.) — The eſtate is yet ungovern'd. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
It pleaſeth God above, 


And all good — overn'd ile. Shateſp. ungrateful impreſſions upon us. Atterbur y. 
1 ung overn d rage diſſolve the life _Unc@era'TeruLLyY. adv. 1. With ingratitude. 2. Unac- 
That wants the means to lead it. Shakeſp. King Lear. Ceptably ; unpleafingly. 
——  — Themſelves they vilify'd | 7 (2.) When call d to diſtant war, 

To ſerve ungovern'd appetite. Milton's Par. I oft. His vanquith'd heart remain'd a victim here: 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows ; Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made; | 
Th' ungovern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows. Dryden. Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 

From her own back the burthen would remove, We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
And lays the load on his ungovern d love. | Dryden. wungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions, Wale. 
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1 as 1. Making no returns, or making 
ill returns for kindneſs. 2. Making no returns for culture. 
3. Unpleaſing; unacceptable. 

(1. ) No perſon is remarkably «ngrateful, who was not alſo 
inſufferably proud. South, 
(2.) Moſt when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm 

Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again 
But. the wild olive ſhoots, and th' ungrateful plain. 


Dryden. 


(3.) It cannot be wngrateful, or without ſome pleaſure to 
poſterity, to ſee the moſt exact relation of an action fo full of 
1 


Clarenden. 


What is in itſelf harſh and ungrateful, muſt make harſh and 


Unco'T. adj. 1. Not gained ; not acquired. 2. Not be- Uncra'teruLness. . . 1. Ingratitude; ill return for 


ten. 5 
(2.) He is as frea from touch or ſoil with her, 
As ſhe from one ungot. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
His loins yet full of angot princes ; all 


His glory in the bud. Waller. to abaſe himſelf as to become Dametas's ſervant for my ſake. 
RS . . | 1 Si Y” 
Uncra'ceru 1 . 4 cguoce ; wanting beauty. (qe Ly, adv. Without ſeriouſneſs. TP 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire of men. Milton. Gibin ] d His preſent N (ki 
A folicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, inſtead of ingly, and &xg72ve1y, he did faſhion. Shaleſp. 


good. 2. Unacceptableneſs; unpleaſing quality. 


(1. ) Can I, without the deteſtable ſtain of ungratefulneſs, | 


abſtain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautifulneſs 


of his ſnape with the beautifulneſs of his mind, is content ſo 


being mended, it will be conſtrained, uneaſy, and ungraccful. Uncrxou'ndeD adj. Having no foundation. 


Locke. 

He. enjoyed the greateſt h of good ſenſe, and the moſt 

_ exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without the firſt learning is but 
an incumbrance; and withont the laſt is zngraceful. Addiſon. 

UnGrxa'ceruLNEss. n. . Inelegance ; awkwardneſs. 

To attempt the putting another genius upon him, will be 
labour in vain ; and what is fo plai 
hanging to it the zngracefulneſs of conſtraint. | Locke, 


Urncaa'cious. adj. 1. Wicked; odious ; . 


Offenſive ; unpleaſing. 3. Unacceptable; not favoured. 
(1.) He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faften firm. and ſtrong. Spenſer, 
-0 —— - [I '} in the 2 time, | 
With this «ngr acious ike the ſigh 
Of. the — catis'd « Juke. a King Lear. 
Do not as ſome acias paſtors do, 
Shew me the thorny way to heav'n; 
Whilſt he, a putt and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 


And recks.not his own rede. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

5 To the gods alone | 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 

Th audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon. Dryden. 
( 2.) Show me no parts which are ungracious to the ſight, as 
all pre- ſnortenings uſually are. ' Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice which they never have been able to ſhake off. Swift. 


(3.) They did not except againſt the perſons of any, though 
ſeveral 22 


| were moſt. ung raciout to them. | 
Anny thing of grace the Iriſh. rebels, was as ungra- 
ciqus at Oxford, as.at London. ESE? Clarendon... 


 UnGraMmMa'tICAl. adj. [from un and grammatical.] Not 
according to grammar. | 


VUncra 


TED. adj. Not given; not yielded not beſtow- 


This only from. your goodneſs let me gain, 
And this nngranted,. all 1 as are vain, 


\ 


Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer to it than 
opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the great ſource 
of errour. Locke. 


This is a confidence the moſt ungrounged and irrational. For ; 


upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a future repen- 


tance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity. South, 
on, will have always UnGcru'pGincLy. adv, Without ill will; willingly ; 


heartily ; cheerfully. 
If, when all his art and time is ſpent, 
He fay twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 
Receive from him the doom urgrudging ly, 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. Dome. 
Uxcua'xDeD. adj. 1. Undetended. 2. Careleſs; negligent; 
not attentive to danger. | 


(1.) Proud art thou met > Thy hope was to have reach'd 


The throne of God unguarded, and his fide. 
Abandon d. | 
All through th' anguarded gates with joy reſort, | 
Jo ſee the ſhghted camp, the vacant port. Denham. 
No door there was th unguaratd houſe to kee : 
On creaking hinges turn d, to break his fleep. Dryden, 
(2.) All theevils that proceed from an untied tongue, and au 
—_— unlimited will, we put upon the accouits of drunken- 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, 
Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray'rs, nor ſleep ? 
Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r, 


To purchaſe one unguarded hour. Prior, 


With an unguarded look ſhe now devour d 
My nearer face; and now recall d her eye, 


And heav'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden figh. Prior. 


It was intended only to divert a few young ladies,- of good 
ſenſe and 
little unguarded follies, but at their own. Pops. 

Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who, watch every 


careleſs word, every unguar ded action of our lives. Ragers, 
Une. 4%. Not directed; not regulated. 


Dau 


The blood weeps from my heart, when I do ſhape, 
In ſorms imaginary, th unguided days, | 


Milton's Paradiſe L. 


Taylor, | 
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UNH 
And rotten times that you ſhall look upon, 


When I am ſleeping with my anceſtors. Shakeſp. 


Can unguided matter keep itſelf to ſuch exact conformities, 


as not in the leaſt ſpot to vary from the ſpecies. Glanville. 

They reſolve all into the accidental, anguided motions of blind 
matter, Locke . 

Nature, void of choice, 
Does by unguided motion things produce, | 
Regardleis of their order. Blackmore on the Creation. 
UſncuenT. n. ſ. [unguentum, Latin.] Ointment. 

Pre · occupation of mind ever requireth preface of ſpeech, like 
a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourſe between the magnetick znguent and 
the vulnerated body. Glanville. 


With «nguents ſmooth, the lucid marble ſhone. Fofe. 
Uncue'sstD. adj, Not attainec by conjecture. 
He me ſent, for cauſe to me ungucſs d. Spenſer. 


Unna'sB1TABLE. adj. ¶ inbabituble, Fr. inhabitabilis, Lat.] 
Not capable to ſupport inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the anhabi table poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer always meaſured a year. Holder. 

Though the courſe of the fun be curbed between the tropicks, 

et are not thoſe parts directly ſubject to his perpendicular 
beams, unhabitable, or extremely hot. 2. 
UN HA CK RD. adj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 
With a bleſſed, and unvex'd retire, 
With unback'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd. 
We will bear home that luſty blood again.  Shakeſp. 
Part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To Unna'tLow. b. a. To deprive of holineſs; io pto- 
fane ; to deſecrate. 
Perhaps the fact 

Is not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit; 

Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent ; by him firſt 3 

Made common, and uzhallow'd, ere our taſte. Milton. 

The vanity wnhallows the virtue. L' Eftr ange. 

This one uſe left ſuch an indelible ſacredneſs upon them, that 
the impiety of the deſign could be no ſufficient reaſon to unhal- 
low and degrade them to common uſe. | South, 

Unna'LLoweD. adj. Unholy; profane. | 

Thy curriſh ſpirit | 

| Govern'd a wolf who hang'd for human ſlaughter : 
Ev'n from the gallow's did his fell foul fleet ; 
And while thou lay'ſ in thy unhallou d dam 
Infus d itſelf in thee. 

I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this anhballow d air, but that this jugler | 

Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 


Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaſon's garb. Milton. 
Nor ſhall prefume to violate theſe bands, | 
Or touch thy perſon with unballow'd hands. Dryden. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallozu d lays 
Tauch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pope. 
To UN HAND. v a. lo looſe from the hand. 
Still am I call' d. Unhand me, gentlemen. | Shakeſp. 


Unhband me, traitors, Denham's Sophby. 
Unnra'nDLED. adj. Not handled ; not touched. 

| A race of youthful and unbandled colts, | 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Cardinal Campeius | 
Hath left the cauſe o th king unbandled. | 
5 | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Unna'nvsoMe., aj. 1. Ungraceful; not beautiful. 2. 

Illiberal ; diſingenuous. 

(.) I'was glad I had done ſo good 


a deed for'a 


man not unhandſome, whom before I had in like ſort hel Sid. 
She that ſo far the reſt out-ſhin'd ; 
Sylvia the fair, while the was kind, 
Seems only pot unhandfome now. | Walter. 
As I cannot admit that there is any thing unbandſome or ir 
regular; ſo much Jeſs can I grant that there is any thing in- 
commoed.ons in the globe. cod ward. 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


SD 2 


Uxna'nDs0M2Ly. adv. [from unhandſome.] 1. Inelegant- 


ly ; ungracefully. 2. Diſingenuouſly ; illiberally. 
(1.) The ruined churches are ſo unhandſemely patched and 
thatched, that inen do even fhun the places for the uncomeli- 


neſs thereof. | Spenſer . 
(2.) He raves, Sir; and to cover my diſdain, 

Unhandſoniely would his denial feign. den. 

UxHANDSOMENESS. n. , ſirom unhandſome.] 1. Want 


of beauty. 2. Want of elegance. 3. Illiberalneſs ; diſ- 
ingenuity. | 
(1.) The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch a 
to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome the unbandſomeneſs 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praiſe in that unſkilfulneſs. | Sidney. 
(2.) Be not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by unband- 
ſomene js or uncleanneſs. | Taylor. 
Unna'nDy. adj, Awkward ; not dexterons. 
To U NHANG. v. «. [from un and Hang.] To diveſt of 
hangings. | 
UxnHANO ED. adj, Not put to death by the gallows. 
There live net three good men unbang d in England. 


: ; Shake)/ are. 
Unna'y. u. ,. Miſsluck ; ill fortune. | 

She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo happy as to ſee 

the cauſe of her unhap. . Sidiey. 

Un RAP IE D. [This word ſeems a participle from un- 

happy, which yet is never uſed as a verb.] Made un- 


happy. 
ge You have miſled a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unbapf ied, and disfigur'd clean. 
Unna'eyiLy. adv. [from unbappy.] 
tunately ; wretchedly ; calamitouſſy. 
You hold a fair afſembly ; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 
I ſhould judge now moſt unhbapfily. 
He was unbafpily too much uſtd as a check 


Coventry. | 
—— I unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
There is a day a coming, when all theſe witty fools ſhall be 

wnhapjily undeceived. Tillotſon. 


. Shakeſp. 
Miſerably; uator- 


Shakeſp. 
upou the lord 
. Clarendon. 


 Unna'eppiness. n. J. 1. Miſery; infelicity. 2. Misfor 


tune; ill luck. 3. Miſchievous prank. 
(.) If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely broughtto light, 4 Ep 
And that be heir to his unhappineſs. | IMheſp. 
The real foundation of our «wnhapfineſs would be laid in 
our reaſon, and we ſhould be more miſerable than the beaſts, 
how much we have a quicker apprehenſion. | Tillotſon. 
It is our great unhappineſs, when any calamities fall upon us, 
that we are uneaſy, and diſſatisfied. | Wake. 
(2.) St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this purpoſe, though 
he had the unbapfineſs not to follow it always himſelf. Burnet, 
(3-) She hat! often dream'd of unbappineſs, and weaked her- 
ſelf with laughing. - | 6 Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Unna'epy. adj. 1. Wretched ; miſerable ; unfortunate : - 
calamitous ; diſtreſſed, 2. Unlucky; miſchievous ; irre. 
gular. Obſolete + 8 | - 
(1.) Deſire of wand'ring this unhappy morn. 
You know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your py friend : 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 
Depriv'd of funeral rites. | | 
To UNHARABZOUR. v. a. To drive from ſhelter. 
Unra'znBouRED. adj. Affording no ſhelter, 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel ; 
And, like a quiver d nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds. Milton, 
Unna'zbeneD. adj.” Not confirmed; not made hard: 


Of firong prevailment in unh@rden'd youth, 


T 


Milton, 


* 


Haleſp. 


UN H 


Unna'zpy. adj. Feeble ; tender ; timorous. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Tim'rous and loth, with novice modeſty; 
Irreſolute, unbardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 
Unns RM. adj. Unhurt ; not injured. | 
In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well armed, | 
From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unbarm'd: 
Shaleſpear . 
Thou t light be inſufferable to our yet the hi 
0 2 not diſeaſe them, fre coating no Her- 
derly motion, it leaves that curious organ unharmed. Locke. 
The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; | 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes ſail d unbarm'a Granville. 
Unna'xMeuL. adj. Innoxious; innocent. 
Themſelves unharmful, let them live unharm'd ; 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws diſarm d. Dryden. 
UnnarmMo'niovs. adj. 1. Not ſymmetrical; diſpropor - 
tionate. 2. Unmuſical ; ill-ſounding. 
(r.) Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 
iet him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milton. 
(2.) His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his expreſſions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both 1s gh "= 
| : | Dryden. 
That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit them to 
the meaſure of verſes, has. formed harſh, unharmonious _ 
| ; t. 
To UR HARNESS. v. a, 1. To looſe from the traces. 2. 
To diſarm; to diveſt of armour. . 
(1.) The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke, 


Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 
The mules anbarneſs'd range beſide the main. Pope. 
If there were fix horſes, the poſtillion always unharneſſed 
four, and placed, them on a table. Swift. 


Unna'zZaARDED. adj. Not adventured ; not put in dan- 


ger. 
x Here F ſhould ſtill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myſelf, unbazarded abroad, 


Fearleſs at home. Milton's Agonifles. 
Un r CED. adj. 1. Not diſclofed from the eggs. 2. 
Not brought to light. EF 5 

"ig Some unhatch'd practice 

Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. - | Shakeſp.. 


Un a'LTHFUL. adj, Morbid; unwholeſome. 


The diſeaſes which make years: unhealthful, are ſpotted 


| fevers; and the unbealtihful ſeaſon is the autumn. 
At every ſentence ſet his life at ſtake, _ 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things,. 
Than ſultry ſummers, or unbeadthful ſprings. Durden. 
Un nA LTR. adj. Sickly ; wanting health. 


| Graunt, 


No body would have a child cramm'd at breakfaſt, who would 


He, intent on ſomewhat. 


not have him dull and — 2 Locke on Education. 
may. eaſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious ſearch. 


Examines all the properties of. herbs. Philips. 
To UNA AT. v. a. To diſcourage ; to depreſs. 


To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Caminius, much unbeart me. Shaleſp. 
Un ne RD adj. 1. Not perceived by the ear. 2. Not 


vouchſafed an audience. 3. Unknown in celebration. 4. 
Un nEAND of. Obſcure; not known by fame. 5; Un 


HEARD: of Unprecedented, FX > 
(1.) For the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their childrens eries unheard. Milton Par. Loft. 
(2.) What pangs I feel; unpitied and wnbeard! Dryden. 
83.) Nor- was his name unheard, or unador d-. Milton. 
(.) Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, 
| d of may I live and die in peace. | 


| Unas AY ED. ad. Not made hort. 
tha narrow pores of unheafed glas. Boyle, 


Granville. 


DIN H 
Unnz'zpep, 
notice ; eſcaping notice, 


True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy miſtake of ſome 
' wnheeded circumſtance, be unſucceſsfully tried. 


He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded. Milton. 
Her hair 
In a ſimple knot was ty'd above; 
Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love. Dryden. 


The triumph ceas d — tears guſh d from ev'ry eye, 


The world's great victor paſs d unheeded by. Pope, 


Unuez'zpeuL. adj. from unbee ] Not cautious. 


Uxnz“ZD IXS. adj. Negligent; careleſs. 
I have nat often ſeen him; if I did, 


He paſs d unmark'd my uxbeeding eyes. Dryden. 


Un REE DV. adj, Precipitate; ſudden. 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave 
Which all along the ſouthern ſca- coaſt lay, | 
Threat'ning anbeedy wreck, and rath decay, 
He nam'd Albion. Spenſer, 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte ; 


Wings and no eycs, figure wnbeedy halte. Shakeſp. 


So have I ſeen ſome tender flip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip; 
The pride of her carnation train 


Pluck'd up by ſome wnheedy fwain, Milton. 


To Unnt'.e., v. a. To uncover; to expoſe to view. 
| | Spenſer. 
UnnrE'Leed, adj. Unaſliſted:; having no auxiliary; unſup- 
ported. | ” 

| Unbelp'd L am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 


And none oppreſſing, am by all oppreſs'd. Dryden. 


UnmE'LyFUL. adi Giving no atliitance, 
— I bewail good Glo' ſter's caſe 
; With fad, unhelpful tears. 
Uxne'wn 2 adj. Not hewn. 
In occaſions of merriment, this rough - caſt, unhenun poetry, 
was inſtead of ſtage plays. 
Un nIDEBOUND. adj. Lax of maw ; capacious. 
— Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt unhidebound corps. Milton. 


. 


diſplace by violence. 3. To diſorder ; to confule, 
(2.) For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 

Without an earthquake, from their baſe would ſtart, 

And hills unbing'd, from their deep roots depart. 


(3-) Rather than not accompliſh my revenge, 

Juſt, or unjuſt, I would the world unþinge. Waller. 

If God's providence did not order it, cheats would not onl y 

juſtle private men out of their rights, but wnþingze ftates, and 

run all into confuſion. | Ray on the Creation. 

Unno'Liness. n: J. Impiety; profaneneis; wickedneſs. 

Too foul and manifeſt was the #nþolneſs of obtruding upon 

men remiſſion of fins for money. | Raleigh. 

Unno'Ly, adj. 1. Profane ; not hallowed. 2. Impious; 
wicked 30 | 

(1.) Doth it follow that all things now in the church are 

unboly, which the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely inſtituted. 


— From the paradiſe of God, 
Without remorſe, drive out the ſinful pair, | 
From hallow'd ground the «unholy. Milton's Par, Loft. 
(2.) We think not ourſelves the holier, decauſe we uſe it; 
ſo neither ſhould they with whom no facit thing is in uſe, think 
us therefore unholy, becauſe we ſubmit ourſelves unto that, which, 
in a matter ſo indifferent, the wiſdom. of authority and law haye 
thought comely. | 
* , Far other dreams my erring foul employ; , 


;£5:). hers in © frmprlption laig.for the moſt _unbrard:of con-. Far other raptures of: unboly joy. Pope. 
_  fuhon. that ever was. introduced anto a nation. Suit. Unno'nountD. adj. 1. Not regarded with veneration ; 


not celebrated. 2. Not treated with reſpect. 
Unhonoar'd'though I am, at leaft, faid the, 15 
Not unreveng d that impious act ſhall be. Dryden. 


* 


adj. ' Diſregarded ; not thought worthy of 


Shakeſp. Hen. VII. ON 


Dryden's Dedication to Fuy. 


To Unax1NGE. v. a. 1. To throw from the hinges. 2. To 


Blackmore, 


H. 22 | 
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UNH 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy d, 


Were all forgot. | 1 Dryden. 
(. 2.) Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhou'd wait, 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate. Pope. 


 ToUnuo'or. v. a. To diveſt of hoops. | 
Unbeop the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable tympany got 
among them. Addiſon. 
Uxno'rep. adj. Not expected; greater than hope 
Un RO“ Eo for. had promiſed. 
— With unhop'd ſucceſs 


Th' embaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dryden. 
Heav'n has inſpir'd with a ſudden thought, 
Whence your unhop d. For ſafety may be wrought. Dryden. 


Uxno'etruL. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. | 
Benedict is not the unhopefulleſt huſband that I know : thus 

far I can praiſe him ; he is of approved valour. Shakefp. 

I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might prove no un- 
hopeful way to procure ſomewhat conſiderable from thoſe | ar 


maſters of chymical arcana. | 
To Unro'rss. v. a To beat from an horſez to throw 


from the ſaddle. 
He would anhorſe the luſtieſt challenger. | 

The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, uno ſed 
and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have (lain. Knolls. 


On a fourth he flies, and him «nþ0rjes too. Daniel. 
| They are forc'd 
To quit their boats, and fare like men unbors'd. Walter. 
The knights unbors'd may riſe from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden. 


Unno'sriraBLe. adj. [inboſpitalis, Lat.] Affording no 
kindneſs or entertainment to firangers ; cruel ; barba- 
Tous. | 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain'd with my blood th' unhboſpitable coaſt. 
Unxyo'sTiLE. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 
The high-prancing fteeds 

Spurn their diſmounted riders; they expire 
Indignant, by unhbofliile wounds deſtroy d. 

To Unnou'ss. v. a. To drive from the habitation. 
Seek true religion: O where? Mirreus 
Thinking her unbous d here, and fled from us, 

Seek her at Rome. 

Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unhous'd thy virgin foul from her fair biding place. 


Philips. 


Milton. 


ing no ſettled habitation. 


Unrov'stD. adj. 1. Homeleſs; wanting a houſe. 2. Hav- 


05 Call the creatures, | 
Whoſe naked natures live all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heav'n z whoſe bare, unbouſed trunks, 


To the conflifting elements expos d, | 
Anſwer meer nature. Shakeſp. Timon. 
(2.) But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, | 
I would not my unhouſed, condition | = 
Put into —— 3 Shakeſp. Othello, 
1 Cay 
You unbous'd lawleſs, rambling libertines. Southern, 
Unnovu's:LLEzD. adj. Having not the facrament, 


Thus was I ſleeping, by a brother's hand, ( 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once diſpatch d; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Vnbonſel d, unanointed, unanell d. Sha leſp. Hamlet. 
Unav'/MBLED. adj. Not huubled; not touched with 
ſhame or confuſion. : 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 
LDuhumb lei. » unrepented, 7 . 
Headlong would follow. Milton's Par. Rægain d. 
Un nv r. adj. - Free from harm. | | | 


Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were ſiain im the field; 
two men only: came off 


and of the remaining ſeven, hundred, 


My nimble feet unburt flour reboundz; | 
I walk in bir. Dagan State q Inaccence., 


Sbaleſp. 


Dryden. 


UNI 


Throug — clunes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. Addiſon, Spectator. 
— The ſtars ſhall fade away ; ' 


But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unburt, amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. Addiſon, 
Unuu'sTFVUL. adj. Innoxious; harmleſs; doing no 
harm. | | 
3 . no more, or 
ou imagine me too unburtyul an oppoſite. Shakeſpeare. 
Flames unburtful, hovering, dance in air. Blackmore. 
Unnv/xtTreULLY. adv. Without harm; innoxiovfly. 
We laugh at others as innocently and as unburtfully, as at 
ourſelves. | Pope to Swift. 
U'nicorn. n. . [nnicornis, unus and cernu, Latin.] 1. A 
beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 
2. A bird. a | | 


 (1.) Wert thou the wnicors, pride and wrath would confound 


thee. | Shakeſp. Timon. 
Unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
Bears with glaſſes, men with flatterers. Shakeſp. 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the horns inverted 
upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian aſs, and unicorn beetles. 
; Brown's Fuhgar Errours. 
It 18 not of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſcorides hath made 
no mention of uaicorns horn, there is therefore no ſuch thing 
in nature. | B: own's Vulzar Errnurs. 
Some @71cor2s we will allow even among inſets, as thoſe 
naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. 


— 


icorn. Broun. 
Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay. Sandys. 

(2.) Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are theſe; head- 


ed and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a gooſe, horn- 
ed on his forehead, with ſome likeneſs, as the unicorn is pic- 
tured ; ſpur d on his wings, bigger than a ſwan, Grew. 
U'x 1ForM. adj. [unus and forma] 1. Keeping its te- 
nour ; ſimilar to itſelf. 2. Conforming to one rule; acting 
in the fame manner; agreeing with each other. 
(.) Though when confuſedly mingled, as in this ſtratum, 
it may put on a face never fo uniform, and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. | | Woodwar d. 
 (z.) The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, 
how far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, 
and what way they ought to take for that purpoſe. Hooker. 
Creatures of what condition ſoever, though each in different 
manner, yet all with uniform conſent, admire her, as the mother 
of 2 peace and joy. Hooker, 
umbers, being neither uniform in their deſigns, nor direct 
in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
| they got. 25 | Swift. 
Uniro'xMiTY. n. {. [uniformite, Fr.] 1. Reſemblance 
to itſelf ; even tenour. 2. Conformity-to one pattern; re- 


ſemblance of one to another, 
(.) There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenſer ; he 
aims at the accompliſhment of 2 one action. | Dryden. 


| Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that ſteadineſs and uni- 
formi ty which ran r actions. Addiſon. 
(2.) The unity of that viſible body and church of Chriſt, 
conſiſteth in that uniformity, which all the ſeveral perſon 

_ unto ing have, by reaſon of that one Lord, whoſe ſer- 
vants, they all profeſs thamelves ; that one faith which they all 
acknow : that one baptiſm wherewith they are all initiated. 
„ ; | Hooker. 

The great council of Nice ordained that there ſhould be a 
U'z1rornM LY. adv. [from uniform] 1. Without variation; 
in an even tenour.. 2. Withour diverſity of one from 


r. 252 118 r 1 
\ doth | notw! 


Fl 


throughout the-world, doth ' notwithſtanding keep 
„as if it dwelt within the walls of ſome one hou, 


FSA | MH. as . 


» though 
7 

and 

and ſoul. 
Hooker. 


UNI 


The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them ſolid and 
uniform; and the vibrating motion of the æthereal medium 
may be propagated along them from one end to the other um- 

, and without 1 On. 1 : 
Unima'cinAaBLE. adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy; 
not to be — hk gh 

ings to their | 
So unimaginable, as hate in heav'n. Milton's Par, Loft. 
The ſkilful organiſt plies his grave-fancied deſcant in lo 
fugues, or the whole ſymphony, with artful and unimaginab 
touches, adorns and graces the well-ſtudied chords ſome 
choice compoſer. Milton on Education. 
An infinite fucceſſion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillotſon. 
Unima'cinaBLY. adv. To a degree not to be ima- 
ined, 
3 commiſſures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
pervious to the unimaginably ſubtle corpuſcles, 


— org _ beams of light 

tm u S OF gant. Bei. 
Un 3 adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitabilir, Lat.] 
Not to be imitated. 


Both theſe are unimitable. =Burnet”s Theory of the Earth. 
Unimmo'sTAL. adj. Not immortal; mortal. 
They betook them ſeveral ways, 
Both to deſtroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds. ? Milton. 
UwixnxTAIAABLE. adj. Not liable to waſte or diminu- 
tion. Fog | 
If the ſuperior be unimpairable, it is a ſtrong preſumption, 
that the inferiors are likewiſe unimpaired. #Hahkewill. 


' Unimea'1sED. adj. Not diminiſhed ; not worn out. 
Yet unimpair d with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. Dryd. 
If our filver and gold diminiſhes, our roman credit conti- 
nues unimpaired. = Addiſon on the State of the War. 
Unimyr.o'xtD. adj. Not ſolicited. | * 
If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 
Her nightly viſitation unimplor'd. 
Unimyo'sTANT. adj. 
no airs of dignity. 5 
(2.) A free, 3 natural, eaſy manner; diverting 
others juſt as we diverted ourſelves. Pope to Swift. 
Drin rokru'RED. adj. Not ſolicited ; not teazed to 
compliance. | 
To danger unimportun'd, he was then 
No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man. Donne. 
Unimyro'vaBLE. adj. Incapable of melioration. 
UniMyRo'VABLENESS. 2 / [from unimprovable.] Qua- 
ity of not being improvable. 
155 muſt be ns 42 to their ignorance and wnimproveable- 


neſs in knowledge, being generally without — . 5 


| o'ver. adj. 1. Not made better. 2. Not made 
3 Seeing 5 Not taught; not meliorated by in- 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


| NKruſtion. | : i 
(2.) Not a maſk went unimprov'd away. Pope. 

(3.) — Young Fortinbraſs, 
Of wnimprov'd mettle hot and full. Shak. Hamlet. 
Shallow, unimproved intellects, are confident 1 2 
nville. 


certainty. 7 3 i 
Unincaga'saBLE. adj. Admitting no increaſe. 
That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, reſults 
chiefly from an alto Ge or almoſt unincreaſeable elevation 
and vaſtneſs of affection. ; | Boyle, 
| Uninpryezxent. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 
His opinion touching the catholick church was as unindefferent, 
28, touching our church, the opinion of them that favour this 
pretended reformation 1s. 5 Hooker. 
Un1nvvu'sTzIous. adi. Not diligent ; not laborious. 


= 
* 


Pride we cannot think ot op or uninduſtrious an agent, 


| as not to find out expedients for its purpoſe, Decay of Piety. 


Newton's Opticks. 


1. Not momentous. 2. Aſſuming 


| UNI 
— adj, Not capable of being ſet on 
e. 
The wninflammable ſpirit of ſuch concretes, may be pretended 
to be hut a mixture P — ſalt. 7M Boyle. 


UnineLa'MeD. adj. Not ſet on fire. 


When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a much 
greater heat than others have uninflamed. Bacon. 


Unineo'xmeD. adj, 1. Untaught ; uninſtructed. 2. Un- 
animated ; not enlivened. 


(..) Nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial ſanctity and mar: iage rites. Milton. 
No u«nmformed minds can repreſent virtue ſo noble to us, that 
we neceſſarily add ſplendour to her. | Pope. 


Unince'nuovs. adj. Illiberal ; difingenuous. 
Did men know how to diſtinguiſh between reports and cer- 
tainties, this ſtratagem would be as unſkilful, as it is aningenu- 
ot. | Decay of Piety. 
Uninna'siTaBLE. adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature that paradiſe 
had, the ſame wk be found within that ſuppoſed uninhabitable 
burnt zone, or within the tropicks. Raleigh. 

Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 

All the collected treaſures of the main; 

The earth had ſtill o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, 

To man an uninhabitable flood. Blackmore. 

ay” ec: ABLENESS, 2. /. Incapacity of being inha- 
ited, | 

Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the uninhabitable- 
neſs of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity of the celeſtial part of the 


world, are generally grown out of requeſt, Boyle, 


Uninra'siTeD. adj. Having no dwellers. 
The whole iſland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 
Uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 
I caſt anchor on the leeſide of the iſland, which ſeemed to be 


uninhabited. Swift, 
UninxJuxed. adj. Unhurt ; ſuffering no harm. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, . 
And tell me is it ſafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs, 


 Unimjur'd in this wild, ſurrounding waſte. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis'd bliſs : 
Untouch'd thy tomb, uninjur d be thy duſt, 
As thy own fame among the future juſt. Prior. 
UniInscx1'sep. adj. Having no inſcription. 
Make facred Charles's tomb far ever known ; 
Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the ſtone. 
Oh fact accurſt | | Pope. 
Uwixs RED. adj. Not having received any ſupernatural 
inſtruction or illumination. | 
Thus all the truths that men, wninſpired, are enlightened 


with, came into their minds. Lacke. 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly aninſpir d ſhe ſings. Dryd. 


Uxixs rRU“crED. adj, Not taught; not helped by in- 
ſtitution. 5 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, | 
And uninſtructed how to ſtem the tide. Dryd. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, and 
others uninſtructed in the arts and management of more ſkilful 


men. Locke. © 


It is an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe parts where 
wiſdom flouriſhes ; though there are even in theſe parts, ſeveral 
poor, ed per ſons. Addi ſon. 

Though we find few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves An- 
thropomorphites, yet we may find, amongſt the ignorant and 


uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion. Locke. 
UninsTzxu'cTive. adj. Not conferring any improve- 
ment. 0 


Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wiſdom 
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would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, and their experience unin- 
flrudtive. Addiſon. 
 UxinTte'LLIGENT. adj. Not knowing; not ſkilful ; not 

having any conſciouſneſs. | 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes may be un- 
intelligent of our inſufficience. Shak. Winter”s T ale. 
The viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehended by the phi- 
loſophical enquirer, than the unznte//igent vulgar. Glanville. 
his concluſion, if men allow'd of, they would not deſtroy 


UniNTRENCHED. %. 


Uxinve'sTiGABLe, adj. Not to be ſearched out. 


UNI 
by the object; but all the thoughts of the mind, and powers 
of the body are uninterruptedly employed, Locke. 
Not intrenched. 
It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have attempted 
any thing againſt an army that lay unfortified and anintrencheil. 
Pope. 


The number of the works of this viſible world being #unm- 
veſtig able by us, afford us a demonſtrative proof of the unli- 


ill- formed productions. Ay, but theſe monſters. Let them mited extent of the Creator's ſkill. ; Ray. 
_ ſo Ln _—_ your drivelling, unantelligent, * Uxixvi'reD adj. Not aſked. 
e * to works of nature is aſſign d wa C Eis honeſt — at thirſty hour of duſk, Phil; 

* | - Ded. TIDSs 
An author vnnmtelligent and blind; ERS e pe 1161 Cone. 5 a 
When ours proceed from choice ? | v Shape alias Te I I 8 
The obvious products of unintelligent nature. Bentley. nc articulation. 


UxinTELLIGIBILITyY. 3. /. Quality of not being intel- 

ligible. | | 
Credit the unintelligibility of this union and motion. 

_ Glanville. 

If we have truly proved the anintellizibility of it in all other 

ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

UninTE'LL1GI1BLE. adi. [inintelligible, Fr.] Not iuch 
as can be undeiyod, 5 855 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as unin- 

fZell:;ille in his time, as the Englith and French of the ſame 


period are now. Swift. 
| —— Did Thetis 
Theſe arms thus labour d for her fon prepare; 
For that dull ſoul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, 
On the learn'd unintelligible prize Dryd. 


This notion muſt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, unintelligible en- 


thufiaſm. © Rogers. 
UninTe'LLIiG1BLY. adv, In a manner not to be under- 
ſtood. 0 


Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a vibrating motion 

communicated to the medium. : Locke. 

To talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, without reference 

to general ideas; is to talk unintelligibly. Locke. 

UninTE'NTIONAL. 4%. Not deſigned; bappening wi:h- 
out defign. 

Befides the unintentional deficiencies of mv ſtyle, I have pur- 


poſely tranigrefſed the laws of oratory, in making my periods 


ovcr-long. 
Uni'nNTERESSED. 


eee | adj. Not having intereſt. 


The 2 part of an audience is always unintereſſed, 

though ſeldom knowing. Dryd, 
 UninTerm!'tTTED. adj. Continued ; not interrupted. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeem to be partly continu- 

ed and uxinterrupted, as that motion of the firſt moveable part- 

ly interpolared and interrupted. | Hale's Orig in. 

UDVIVTERMIX Eo. 2 Not mingled. 1 

Unintermix'd with fictitious fantaſies, 
I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil War, 
UninTErRU'PTED. adj, Not broken; not interrupt- 


Bale. 


Thy conſtant quict fills my peaceful breaſt | 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommon. 
Governments ſo divided among themſelves in matters of 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correſpondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. 
Addiſon. 
The hills riſe inſenſibly, and leave the eye a vaſt, uninter- 
rupted proſpect. | Addiſon. 
The uninterrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds, is rejected. 
| | 3 Sharp's Surgery. 
_ UninTZxrvu'eTeDLY. adv. Without interruption. 

A ſucceſſive augmentation uninterruptedly continued, in an 
actual exiſtence of believing congregations in all ages unto 
the end-of the world. Pear ſon. 
The will thus determined, never lets the underſtanding lay 


on, tis above a hundred million millions 


(.) I hear the ſound of words; their ſenſe the air 
Diſſolves #2j9197c:/ ere it reach my ear. Milt. Agoniſtes. 
(2.) They are all three immoveable or unjointed, of the 

thickneſe of a little pin. Grew's Muſeum. 
U'/nion. . f. ſunto, Latin] -1. The act of joining two 
or more, ſo as to make them one. 2. Concord; con- 
junction of min« or intereſts. 3. A pearl. Not in uſe. 
4. [In law.] Union is a combining or conſolidation of 
two churches in one, which is done by the conſent of the 
\ biſhop, the parron, and incumbent. And this is properly 
called an union but there are two other ſorts, as when 
one church is made ſubject to the other, and when one 
man is made prelate of both, and when a conventual is 
made cathedral. Touching union in the firſt ſignification, 
there was a ffatute, an 37 Hen. VIII. chap. 21. that it 
ſhould be lawful in two churches, whereof the value of 
the one is not above fix pounds in the king's books, of the 
fi ſt fruits, and not above one mile diſtant from the other. 
Ur ion in this ſignification is perſonal, and that is for the 
life of the incumbent ; or real, that is, perpetual, whoſa- 
ever is incumbent, Comvel, 
(1.) Adam, from whoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, 
And gladly of our «no hear thee ſpeak, 7 5 
One heart, one ſoul in both ! Milt. Par. Loft. 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milicn. 

(2.) The experience of thoſe profitable emanations from 
God, moſt commonly are the firſt motive of our love; but 
when we have once taſted his goodneſs, we love the ſpring for 
its own excellency, paſſing from conſidering ourſelves, to an 
union with God. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

(3) The king ſhall drink to Hamler's better breath; 

And in the cup an union ſhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 

In Denmark's crown have worn. | 


Shak. Hamlet. 


Unr'e axous. adj. [unus and paris. Bringing one at a 


birth. 


Others make good the paucity of their breed with the duration 
| of their days, whereof there want not examples in animals uni- 


5. | Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
U'x1s0N. adj. [unus and ſonus, Lat.] Soundiog alone. 
| Sounds intermix'd with yoice : 


Choral, or uni ſon. 


Milt. Par. Loft. 
U'x1ison. n. / 


1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with 


another. 2. A fingle unvaried note. 
(1.) When moved matter meets with any thing like that, 


from which it received its E impreſs, it will in like man- 
ner move it, as in muſical ſtrings tuned uni ſons. Glanville. 
(2.) Loſt was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, 


While a long, ſolemn uni ſon went round. Pope. 
Diverſify d midſt uniſan of chime, 44 
Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. Harte. 


UI r. #. / [unus, units, Lat.] One; the leaft number; 
or the root of numbers. . 

If any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, without attracti- 

odds to an unit, that 


U-:N' I 
it would not ſtrike upon any. other atom, but glide through an 
empty interval without contact. | Bentley. 
nits are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 
To Un1'TE. wv. a. ſunitus,' Latin.) 1. To join two or 
more into one. 2. To make to agree. 3. Jo make 
adhere. 4. To joia. 5. To join in intereſt. 
..) The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 


In one alone right hand he now unztes. Spenſer. 
Whatever truths 

Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 

Your works unite, and ſtill diſcover more. Dryd. 


A propoſition for uniting both kingdoms was a 4 
AU ”. 

2.) The kin ſed nothing more than to unite his king- 
Fa. in one form 27 arr Fg i Clarendon. 

(3.) The peritonzum, which is a dry body, may be united 
with the muſculous fleſh. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

(4.) In the lawful name of marrying, | 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shak. 

arity is of a faſtening and uniting nature. Pearſon. 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours of 

a friendly nature. | | Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 

(5.) Unto their aſſembly, mine honour be not thou wnrted. . 

e | ON Geneſis. 

To Un E. v. n. 1. To join in an act; to concur ; to 
act in concert. 

conſolidated. 3. To grow into one. 
(1.) If you will now wnite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 

Cannot ſtand under them. | | Sbak. H. VIII. 

Un1i'TebLy. adv. With union; ſo as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to be much 
painted, and znitedly on their lower parts; but boldly touch d 
above by the light and ſhadows. 

Ux1'Tex. n. ſ. The perſon or thing that unites. 

Suppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, that ſhould par- 

take of ſome of the qualities of both. Glantille. 


UnrTion. =. /. [union, Fr. from unite.] The act or pow- 
er of uniting ; conjunction; coalition. A word proper, 
bur little uſed. FE. 

As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the unition, hope 
not to cure a wound.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Uni Iv E. 4%. [from wnite.] Having the power of unit- 


ing. 5 

That can be nothing elſe but the anitive way of religion, 

which conſiſts of the contemplation and love of God. 
. 12 | VMiorris. 
U'xiTy. n: J [unitas, Lat.] 1. The ftate of being one. 
2. Concord; conjunction. 3. Agreement; uniformity. 
4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of 
the ſtory, and propriety of reprefentation is preſerved. 
5. [In law.] Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſion of 


of land from one upon a certain rent; afterwards I bu 
the fee · ſimple. This is an unity of poſſeſſion, whereby 
the leaſe is extinguiſhed ; by reaſon that F, who had be- 
fore the occupation only for 
the ſame, and am to pay my rent to none. Corvel. 
(.) Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 
made the profeſſion of the unity part of the ſymholum, that 
* diſcriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 
e 


to multiply, who do not tranſcend an unity. oo," - ous. 

Like of his like; his. image multiply'd ; 
In unity defective; which requires EY 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Whatever we can conſider as one thing, ſu > the un 


Wes 


2. To coaleſce; to be cemented ; to be 


Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 


f UxIVEZRASA LIT v. n. . [univerſalitas, ſehool Lat.] 
two rights by ſeveral titles. For example, I take a leaſe 


my rent, am become lord of 


production of one being the deſtruction of another, al- 
though they generate, they increale not and muſt not be ſaid '\ 


UNI 


-  . (n.) That which hear, you'll frear ' (© 
You ſee, there is ſuch unity in the proofs. _ , . Shak. 
Nor can we call thoſe many, who endeavour to keep the uni- 
ty of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. By this, ſaid our Sa- 
| viour, ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye have 
love one to another, and this is the unity of charity: 


Pear ſon. . 


Take unity then out of the world, and it diſſolves into a 
chaos. Holyday. 
We, of all Chriſtians, ought to promote unity among our- 
ſelves and others. Spratt's Sermons. 


(3-) To the avoiding of diſſention, it availeth much, that 


there be amongſt them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in doc- 
trine. Hooker. 
(4.) The wnities of time, place, and action, are exactly ob- 
ſerved. Dryd. Preface to All for Love. 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary that the unities 
of time, place, and action ſhould be thoroughly underſtood, 


there is ſtil] ſomething more eſſential, that elevates and aſtoniſhes 
the fancy. 


Addiſon. 
UnJv'pcep. 4%. Not judicially determined. 
Cauſes unjudg d diſgrace the loaded file, 
And ſleeping laws the king's neglect tevile. Prior, 


Unive'rsaAL. adj. [univerſalis, Latin.] 1. General; ex- 
tending to all. 2. Total; whole. 3. Not particular; 
compriſing all particulars. | 

(r.) All forrowed : if all the world could have ſeen't, the 
woe had been univerſal. Shak, Winter's Tale. 

Appetite, an univerſal wolf, 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 

Muſt make perforce an uni verſal prey, 

And laſt eat up itſelf. *' Shak. Troilus and Crefſida. 

Divine laws and precepts ſimply and formally moral, are uni- 
werſal, in reſpect of perſons, and in regard of their perpetual 
obligation. | | White. 

This excellent epiſtle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular inſeription, yet in the drift of it is univerſal, as de- 
ſigning to convince all mankind of the neceſſity of ſeeking for 
happineſs in the goſpel, | South. 

No ſubje& can be of univerſal, hardly can it be of general 


concern. Reynolds. 
(2.) From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, | 
This uni ver ſal frame began. Dryden. 
13.1 From things particular 
She doth abſtract the aniverſal kinds. Damwies, 


An univerſal was the object of imagination, and there was 
no ſuch thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Unive'ssSaL. n. /. The whole; the general ſyſtem of the 
univerſe. Not in uſe. „ 
To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the entrance in- 
to Paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, if the univerſal had been 
paradiſe. Raleigh's Hift. of the World, 
Plato calleth God the cauſe and original, the nature and rea- 
ſon. of the univerſal, | Raleigh, 


particularity ; generality ; extenſion to the whole. 


This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of the church, conliftcth 


generally in anverſality, as embracing all ſorts of perions, as 
to be diſſeminated through all nations, as comprehending all 

s, às containing all neceſſary and ſaving truths, as obliging 
all conditions of men to all kind of dbedience, as curing all 
diſeaſes, and planting all graces in the ſouls of men, 


 wniverſality of fin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins of 
direct and perſonal commiſſion. South, 

The univerſality of the deluge I inſiſt upon: and that ma- 
rine bodies are found in all parts of the world. Woodward. 
A ſpecial concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral uni- 

, werſality, nor always from a phyſical one; though it may be 
always inferred from an uni ver ſality that is — 

| alls. 


He might have ſeen it in an inftance or two; and he miſtook 
Reynolds. 


accident for univerſality, 
113 


Not 


; | Pearſen, 
This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation; an 
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UN 1 | 
Uxrve'xsaLLY adv. [from univerſal] Throughout the 
whole ; without exception. 
Thoſe offences which are breaches of ſupernatural laws, vio- 
late in general that principle of reaſon, which willeth uni ver- 
ſally to fly from evil. Hooker. 
There beſt beheld, where «niverſally admir'd. Milton. 
What he borrows from the antients he repays with uſury of 
his own, in coin as good, and as zniverſally valuable. 
Dryden. 
This inſtitution of charity-ſchools univerſally prevailed. 
. Addi ſon. 
UNIVERSE. n. ſ. ſ univers, Fr. univerſum, Lat.] The ge- 
neral ſyſtem of things. 
Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, | 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shak. 
God here ſums up all into man; the whole into a part; the 
wniverſe into an individual, South. 
Father of heav'n ! 
Whoſe word call'd out this univerſe to birth. 5 
Unrve'rsITy. n. /. ſuniverſitas, Lat.] A ſchool, where 
all the arts and faculties are taught and ſtudied. 
While I play the good huſband at home, my fon and ſervants 
ſpend all at the unrverſity. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
In the treatiſes alſo of place between eccleſiaſtical dignities, or 
degrees of the univerſities, ſuch reaſons and authorities are 


commonly uſed as may be applied likewiſe to temporal dignities. 


Selden. 


The uni wer ſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed under ma- 

ny excellent ſcholars, and very learned men Clarendon. 

Uni'vocai. adj. ſunivacus, Lat.] 1. Having one mean- 

ing. 2. Certain; regular; perſuing always one te- 
NOUT. ; - 

(1.) Univocal words are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or but 
one ſort of thing: equivocal words are ſuch as ſignify two or 
more different ideas, or different ſorts of objects. Watts. 

( 2.) This conceit makes putrefactive generations correſpond- 
ent unto ſeminal productions; and conceives inequivocal effects, 
and uni vocal conformity unto the efficient. | Brown. 

Un1'vocaLLy. adv. | from univacal.] 1. In one term; in 
one ſenſe. 2. In one tenour. 

(1.) How is fin ani vocally diſtinguiſhed into venial and mor- 
tal, if the venial be not fin ? Wo 

It were too great preſumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfect reſem- 

blance of the incomprehenſible N 
very being itſelf does not predicate uni vccally touching God, 
and any created being, and intellect, and will, as we attribute 
them to him. 2 - 

(2.) All creatures are generated ani vacally by parents of 
their own kind; there is no ſuch thing as ſpontaneous genera 
tion. .. „ Ray. 

Unjo'yovus. adi. Not gay; not cheerful, 
Morn late riſing o'er the drooping world, 8 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyous.  _Thomſon's Winter, 

UnJu'sT. adj. [injuffe, Fr. injuſtus, Latin.] Iniquitous ; 


contrary to equity; contrary to juſtice. It is uſed both 
of peilons and things. « ET | 
| I ſhould forge a | 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, | 
— oth for wealth. Shak. Macbeth. 
—— The Piercies, 


Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 

Endenwour'd my advancement to the throne. 
He that is unjaſt in the leaſt, is unjuſt alſo in much. ; 
; Luke, XVI. 
Succeeding kings juſt recovery of their right, from anjuft 
uſurpations and extortions, ſhall never be prejudiced by any act 
of mine. | K. Charles. 
Th' unjuſt the juſt hath ſlain. ___ Milton. 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an injury, will 
ſcarce be ſo juſt to condema himſelf for it. . Locke. 


Un)u'sT1z1ABLE. adj. 
jutied, = 


Shak. 


Hall. | 


rfection of the divine nature: 


Not to be defended z not to be 


o N k 


If theſe reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be ſo unjuſiifiable, what ſhall we ſay to thoſe that are drawn, 
that are founded in malice ? Government of the Tongue. 

If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly : 
but for a man to give his opinion of what he ſces but in part, 
is an #njuftifiable piece of raſhneſs. Addiſon. 

In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; not out of ambi- 
tion, or any other «njuftifiable motive, but for the defence of 
all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 


UnJu'sTIF1ABLENESS. . /. The quality of not being 
juſtifiable. | | 

He wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of all thoſe com- 

miſſions, and of the unjuftifiableneſs of all the proceedings which 

C 


had been by virtue of them. endon. 

When it is unlawful upon thg unjuſtiſ ableneſs of the ground, 

we ſin in it till we put an end to it. Kettleauell. 

UnJu'sTiIFlaBLY. adv. Ina manner not to be defend- 
ed 


Uxju'sTLy. adv. In a manner contrary to right. 
If aught againſt my life | 


Thy country fought of thee, it ſought wunjuflly. Milton. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
Accus'd unjuftly, then unjuſtly ſlew. Denham. 


Your choler does unjuftly riſe, 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies. 


Moderation the one fide very juſtly diſowns, and the other 25 


«njujily pretends to. Swift, 
Unkxe'mert. adj. Not combed. Obſolete. | 
'Thenot, to that I chaſe thou doſt me tempt 3 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. Spenſer. 


To Unxe'nneL. wv. a. 1. To drive from his hole. 2. To 
rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 


(1.) Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant we'll unkenne! the 


fox. Let me ſtop this way firſt. So, now uncape. Shak. 
I warrant you colonel, we'll unkennel him. Dryd. 
(2.) If his occult guilt 9 85 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, | 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shak. 


Unxe'nT. adj. [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. Ob- 
folete. | 
Go, little hook, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is. unkent, 
To him, that is the preſident 
Of nobleneſs and chivalrie. | 
Unxz'eT. adj. 1. Not kept; not retained. 
ſerved ; unobeyed. 
(2.) Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 


Spenſer, 
2. Unob- 


ſort generally antept, and aboliſhed, every where. Hecker. 
Unx1'xD. aj. . Not favourable; not benevolent. 
In nature there's do blemiſh but the mind ; 
None can he call d deform'd, but the unkind. Shak. 
— To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shak. 


To Nimrod our author ſeems a little unkind; and ſays, that 
he, againſt right, enlarged his empire. | Locke. 
A real joy I never knew, | 
Till I believ'd thy paſſion true; 
A real grief I ne'er can find, 
Till thou prov perjur'd or unkind. 
Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve difinclin'd, - 
And, in their height of ki are unkind. 
Uxx1i'NDLy. adj. [un and kind.) 1. Unnatural ; 
to nature. 2. Malignant ; unfavourable. 
N — They, with their filthineſs, 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſail long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaftlineſs, 
And gan abhor her brood's wnkindly crime, 
All were they born of her own native ſlime. 
| a.) The goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine, | 
Dwell'& here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bleak, wkindly fog, —— 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood, Milt. 


Young . 


Spenſer. 


UN K 
Unx!xDLy. adv. 1, Without kindneſs ; without affeQi- 
on. 2. Contrarily to nature. 


(.) ——— The herd, wnkindly wiſe, 
Or chaces him from the or from him flies, Denham. 


Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? Dryd. 
Mili. 


(2.) ———— All works of nature, 
Abortive, monſtrous, or wnkindly mix'd. 
Unx1'NDNEss. #. , [from unkind.) Malignity ; il|-will ; 
want of affection. 1 
ans. 


Take no wnkindnefs of his haſty words. 


His unjuſt unkindneſs, that in all reaſon ſhould have quench d 


her love, hath, like an impediment in the current, made it 
more violent and unruly. Shak. Meaſ. for Mea. 
After their return, the duke executed the ſame authority in 
conferring all favours, and in revenging himſelf upon thoſe who 
had manifeſted any unkindneſs towards him. Clarendon. 

Eve—As one who loves, and ſome unlindneſs meets, 

With ſweet, . auſtere compoſure, thus reply'd. Milt. 
Chriſt, who was the only perſon to have reſented this wnkind- 
neſs, finds an extenuation of it. _ South's Sermons. 

She ſigh'd, ſhe wept, ſhe low'd ; twas all ſhe could; 

And with axkindreſs ſeem d to tax the God. Dryd. 
To Unx1'nc. v a. To deptive of royalty. 
| God fave king Henry, aunking'd Richard ſays, 

And ſend him many years of ſunſhine days. 

It takes the force #, law : how then, my lord ! 

If as they would anking my father now, 

To make you way. | 

Unx1'sszD. adj. N.t kiſſed. 5 

Foul words, are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 

breath, and foul breath is noiſome : therefore I will depart un- 
—_—: Shak. Much Ado. 
Unxn1i'cuTLY. adj, Unbecoming a knight. 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overgot 
them a little before night, near an old ill- favoured caſtle, the 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unknightly 

 _ errand, | Sraney. 
To UNNI Tr. v. a. 1. To unweave; to ſeparate. 2. To 


Shak. 


Southern. 


(1.) Would he had continu'd to his country 
As he began, and not unlnit himſelf | 
The noble knot he made. Shak. Coriolanus. 
( 2.) Untzit that threat'ning, unkind brow, | 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes. Shak. 
U'xxz8. u. ſ. ſoncle, Fr] The brother of a father or mo- 
ther. See UncLE, 
The Engliſh is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs ! and make me juſt : 


Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truſt; 
In private then :—when wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 


Shak. 


My wealthy uncle from this world remove? Dryd. 
To Unxno'w. v. a. To ceaſe to know. 
2 — -—— [t's already known; 

Oh ! can you my it from yourſelves, unknow it. Smith, 
Unxno'waBLE. adj. Not to be known. 


Diſtinguiſh well between knowables and —, 
| | . atts. 
Unxxo'winG. adj. 1. Ignorant ; not knowing: with of. 
2. Not practiſed; not qualified. 
(1.) Let me ſpeak to th' yet untuowing world, 


UNL 


(a.) 80 Lybian huntſmen, on ſome ſandyplain, 
From y coverts rouz'd, the lion chace : 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud diſdain, 
And ſlowly moves, 2 to give place. Dryd. 
Theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, | 
And curs'd, with hearts unhnowing how to yield. Pope. 
Unxno'wingLy. adv. Ignorantly ; without knowledge. 
The beauty I bebold has ſtruck me dead: 
tas, + ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance. Dryd. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firſt ſmitten with blind- 
neſs, and unknowingly led out of their way, into the capital of 
their enemy's country. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Uxxxo'wn. adj, 1. Not known, 2. Greater than is 
imagined. 3. Not having cohabitation, 4. Without 
communication, 
(1.) ————*T1s not unknown to you, 
How much I have diſabled my eſtate. 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In paradiſe, and various, yet unknown 
To us, Milton's Par. Loft, 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
. Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. 
Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, fince unknown twas done, | 
And known, had been abhorr'd. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all . 
With terrors round, can reaſon hold her throne? 
Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th' unknown. 
_ (2+) The planting of hemp and flax would-be an 


Shak. 


Roſcommon, 


Dryd. 


Pope. 
unknown 


advantage to the kingdom. Bacon, 
(3-) —— lam yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn. Shak, 


(4.) At a little inn, the man of the houſe, formerly a ſer- 
vant in the family, to do honour to his old maſter, had, un- 
known to Sir Roger, put him up in a ſign- poſt. Addiſon. 

UNnLa'BouRED. adj. 1. Not produced by labour. 2. Not 
Cultivated by labour. 3 Spontaneous ; voluntary. 
(.) Unliabour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, | 
Dry, 


And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on ev'ry thorn. 
(. 2.) Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th' anlabour d field, 

Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. Blackmore. 


(3.) Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſup- 


lies, 5 
And from the theme unlabour d beauties riſe.  Tickel. 
To UnLa'ce. v. a. 1. To looſe any thing faſtened with 
ſtrings. 2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. 3. To diveſt of 


Ornainents. 


(1.) He could not endure ſo cruel caſe, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to wnlace. 
” Spenſer, 
———— A little river roll'd, | 
By which there ſat a knight with helm unlac'd, 
Himſelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. | Spenſer. 
The helmet from my brow unlac d. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite, and due diſdainfulneſs, 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with anlacing her. Sidney. 

Unlace yourſelf, for that harmonjaus chime 


How theſe things came ahout. Shak. Hamlet. Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 
Though unknowing ns may accuſe others, yet can they (3.) 2 You unlace your reputation, | 
never the more abſolve . Decay of Piety. And ſpend your rich opinion far the name of a night-braw- 
Unknowing I prepar'd thy bridal bed; ler. | 55 Shak, Othello. 
With empty hopes of happy iſſue fed. Dryd. 4 UN LA“DE. wv. a. 1. To remove from the veſſel which 


Unkhnowing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his; and-values. it, tis gone. 
His hounds, «unknowing 1 Ae change, purſue. 
en. maſter ſlew. 


The chace, and their miſt | 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 


3 * his charge, unknoquing 


Dryd, 
Pope, 


carries. 2. To exonerate that which carries. 3. To put 
out. Uſed of a veſſel. 
(1.) He's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 


Denham, 


UNL 
(2.) The vent'rous merchant, who defign'd for far, 


And touches on our hoſpitable hore, 


Charm'd with the ſplendour of this northern ſtar, 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. 


(3.) We landed at Tyre ; for there the ſhip was to 

her burden, Alt, xxi. 3 
Unra'i> adj. 1. Not placed; not fixed. 2. Not paci- 
fied ; not ſtilled; not ſuppreſſed. 


(1.) Whatſoever we do behold now in this preſent world, it 


was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written in 
the book of eternal wiſdom, and held in the hands of omnipo- 
tent power, the firſt foundations of the world being as yet an- 
laid. 


Hooker. 
(2.) No evil thing that walks be aighe, 


Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn un/ai4 ghoſt, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 


Uvrame'nTED. adj. Not deplored. 


After fix years ſpent in outward opulency, and inward mur- 
mur that it was not greater, he died unlamented 1 


Mi lion. 


Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 


The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. Pope. 
To UnLa'Tcn. v. a. To open by liſting up the latch. 
— My worthy wife 
| The door unlatch'd; ns with repeated calls, | 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryd. 


UnLa'wevt. adj. Contrary to law; not permitted by the 
law. 
Before I be conviqt by courſe of law, 


To threaten me with death is moſt unlaauful. Shak. 


It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one of ano- 


ther nation. As, x. 28. 
|  Shew me when it is our duty, and when unlawful to take 
theſe courſes, by ſome general rule of a perpetual, never-fail- 


ing truth. South. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
 Dryd. 


Uncouth, perhaps, unlawful to reveal. 


UnLa'wruLLY. adv. 
right. 2. Illegitimately ; not by marria 


year will be tempted to gain ſomething wn/awyfully. 

(2. 
hone be unlawfully born. _ Shak. 
ive me your opinion, what » being un/awfully born, 

may claim of the — 's affection, 3 begot I 440% 

UnLta'wruLness. n. f. 1. Contrariety to law ; ſtate of 

being not permitted. 2. Illegitimacy. 

(1.) If thoſe alledged teſtimonies of ſcripture aid * con- 


| cern the matter to ſuch effect as was pretended, ung 


ſhould inter were un/awfulneſs. 


Hooker 
The original reaſon of the unlawfulneſs of lying i is, that i it 
carries with it an act of injuſtice, and a violation of the right 
of ** to whom we were obliged to ſignify our minds. 


South. 


To Unt ax. v. a. To forget, or diſuſe what bas been 
| Antifthenes, being 2 
ceſſary for man's 


naught. 


was moſt ne- 
? anſwered, to unlearn that which is 


| Bacon. 
is were to 6 that all books in being ſhould be de- 
roy ed; and that all the age ſhould take new pains to unlearn 
— hahits which have coſt them ſo much Jabour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is u piece of which 
ſober nature difQtures, hich os cap greece Shale e un- 


Decay of Piety. 


." Some cyders. have by art, or age, unlearn d 
Their genuine reliſh, and af ſundry wines 
Aſſum d the flavour. Philips. 


What they thus learned from him in one hey did not 
wnlearn again in another, may, — Arrerb. 


A wicked obliged 
porn is former lie only ** 


1. In a manner contrary to law or 


(1.) He that gains all that he can lawfally this year, next 


Taylor. 
) Thad rather my brother die by the law, than my ſon 


UNL | 
Ignorant ; not informed ; not in- 
ſtructed. ae 3. Not 


UnLlz'annzD. ad, 


ſuicable to a learned man. 
(1.) This ſelected piece, awhich you tranſlate, 
Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From darker diale& of a ſtrange land, 
Wiſdom that here th* unleari'd ſhall underſtand. Dævenant. 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. Roſcom. 
Some at the bar, with ſubtilty defend 
The caule of an unlearned, noble friend. Dryd. 
Though unlearned men 3 enough underſtood the words 
* white and black, yet there were 8 found, who had 
ſubtlety enough to prove that white was black Locke. 
(2.) They learn mere words, or ſuch things chiefly as were 
better unlear ned. Milton on Educat. 
(3.) 1 will prove thoſe verſes to be very ned, neither ſa- 
n of poetry, wit, or invention. _ Shak, 
UnLe'arneDLy. adv. Ignoranily ; groſsly. 
He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, they think unle, 
Brown's Hug. Err. 


who * of another belief. 
UnLlz a'vENeD. a4j. Not fermented ; not mixed with fer- 


- menting matter. 
They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavened. Exod. ii. 39. 


UnLtz'1SUREDNESS. 1. / Buſineſs z want of time; want 
of leiſure. Not in uſe. 

My eſſay touching the ſcripture having been written partly i in 
England, partly in another kingdom, it were ſtrange if there 
— not appear much unevenneſs, and if it did not betray the 

— Jof the wandering author. Boyle. 


Unr Ess. comfun?, Except; if not; ſuppoſing that not. 
Let us not ſay, we keep the commandments of the one, when 


we break the commandments of the other: for, unleſs we ob- 
ſerve both, we obey neither. 


Unleſs I look on Sylvia in the day, 


There is no day for me to look upon. Shak. 
What hidden ftrength, | 
Unleſs the ſtrength of heav'n, if you mean that ? Milton. 


For ſure I am, wnleſs T win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded from Emilia'scharms; 
Nor can my ftrength avail, anlefs by thee, 1 
Endu d with force, I gain the victory. Dryd. 
The commendation of adverfaries is the greateſt tri of 
a writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs extorted. ew 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 1 | 
Unleſs be. were, like Phoebus, young; my. 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, n 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. y Swift, 
UnLe's$o0NED. adi. Not taught. 
— The 23 ſum of me ; 
$ an on” unſchool'd, rea . 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may | Kung 


UnLEe'TTERED. adj. Unlearned ; untaught. 


When the apoſtles of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reſt were 
unſchooled and unlettered men. 

Such as the jocund flute, 4 1 

Stirs up among the looſe, unletter d binds, 

Who thank the gods amiſs. | 

Tb unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in ., . 

Plods on to heavin, and ne er is at a loſs. | Dreyd. 

UnLteg'veLLaD. adj. Not laid even. ie 
All anlevell dt the gay genden ies. Tiͤctel. 
UxLinrDinous.. hs ou cunt e 


Shak. 


. 


0 


Milton's Par. 15. 


UrLY W e . ee bar 


* 
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SVN. 
Warn the thoughtleſs, felf-confiding train, 
No more, wnlicen;'d, thus to brave rap: Hy Fosse. 
Usnuir'cxev. adi. Shapeleſs; not formed: from the opi- 
nion that the bear licks her young to ſhape. 
Shape my legs of an unequal ſize, 
To diſproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or unlici d bear · help. 
Thoſe unlicit bear -whelps. 
The bloody bear, an independent beaſt, 
Unlichd to form, in groans her hate expreſt. | 
UnLi1i'carteD. N Not kindled ; not ſet on fire. 
There lay a log anligbted on the earth: 

For th* unborr. chief the fatal ſiſters came, 

And rais'd it up, and toſs d it on the flame. 

The ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, 

Untouch'd, unligbted glows. 

UnTIeuhrs ou. adj. Dark; gloomy ; wanting light. 
— Firſt the ſun, | 

A mighty ſphere ! he fram'd, unlightſome firſt, 

Though of æthereal mould. 

Unie. adj. 1. Diſſimilar; having no reſemblance. 2. 
Improbable ; unlikely ; not likely. 

(1.) Where caſes are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee not 
how that which they did, ſhould induce, much leſs inforce us 
to the ſame practice. | Hooker, 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unhkke; this harſh and rude, that ſmooth and fair. Denham. 
Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames ; 
Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryd. 


= 


| \ Shak. 
Donne. 


Dryd. 


D. yd. 


Our ideas, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another, not To UnLo'avp. v. a. 
free from load. 


much #x/ike the images in the inſide of a lanthorn. Locke. 


Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours crown'd ; 
Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. | Pope. 
(2.) Make not impoſſible that which but ſeems un/ike. Shak. 


What befel the empire of Almaigne were not ua{ike to befal 
to Spain, if it ſhould break. Bacon. 


UnrIKELIRO Ob. J . /. [from wnlikely.] Improbabi- 
UnLYxzELIxess. ; lity. | — 
22 work was carried on, 1 all = 2 = 
iſcouraging circumſtances imaginable ; ilders holdin 
the — one hand, ta deteud the trowel working with — 
other. | South. 
There are degrees herein, from the 
demonſtration, quite down to improbability and wnlikelineſs, 
even to the confines of impoſſibility. Locke 
ULI ZT. adj. 
reaſonably expected. 
event. 


(1.) A very unũ bely envy ſhe hath {tumbled upon. 


Sidney. 


(2.) Effects are miraculous and ſtrange, when they grow by 

unlileſy means. Hooker. 
My advice and actions both have met | 

Succeſs in things unlibel y. Denham's Sopby. 


This collection we thought not only unlikely to reach the fu- 
ture, but unworthy of the preſent age. 
UnLtixzELy. adv. Improbably. 
The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that converſation, not un- 
likely may proceed from the diſcoveries each ſhall communicate 
to another, of God and nature. Pio. 
UnLii'xexess. x. . Diſſimilitude; want of reſemblance. 
Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords matter for enquiring into 


the truth or falſhood of imitation, by comparing its likeneſs, or 
unlikeneſs with the original. By. 

UnzIuI TABLE. adj. Admitting no bounds. 2 
He tells us tis unlimited and unlimitable. Locke. 


Unu.ruiTeD. adj. 1. Having no bounds ; having no li- 


mits. 2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. 
888 - not reſtrained: MOT | 
(.) So anlimited is our impotence 10 recompence or repay 
God's dile&ion, that it fetters as wiſhes. Boyke. 
It — pleaſure to a finits underſtanding, A uni- 
comprehend them. | : 


* 


Milton. To UnLi'xx. v. a. 


Seeing Orlando, it wnlink'd itlelf. 
UnLrquiriep. adj. Unmelted ; undiffolved. 


neighbourhood of 


1. Improbable; not ſuch as can be 
2. Not promiſing any particular 


Swift. 


UxLo'cx ED. adj 
UnLo' : 
ee for ; adj. Unexpected; not foreſeen. 


Tildtf. 


U N-L 


(a) With groſs and popular capacities, nothiag doth more 


prevail than unlimited generalities, becauſe of their plainneſs 
at the firſt ſight ; nothing leſs, with men of exact . 
becauſe ſuch rules are not ſafe to be truſted over far. Joker . 


(3-) All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, 
an 


an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts 

of Un rhe ; | 8 Taylor. 
Afcribe not unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe of mercy, as 
may deſtroy his juſtice. | Rogers. 
Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much to their wives 
owning the doctrine of anli mi ted conjugal fidelity. Ar buth. 


Untii'mrreDpLy. adv. Boundleſsly; without bounds. 


Many aſcribe too anlimitedly to the force of à good mean- 
ing, to think that it is able to hear the ſtreſs of whatſoever com- 


miſſions they ſhall lay upon it. Decay of Piety. 


Prior. UxLINEAL. adj. Not coming in the order of ſucceſſion, 


They put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an wn{neal hand, 
No fon of mine ſucceeding. 

To untwiſt; to open. 
About his neck 1 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly ' 


Shak. Macbeth, 


Shak. 


Thele huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the melted matter, 
rigid and anliquiſied, fioating in it like cakes of ice in a river. 
| Addiſ. on Italy. 
1. To diſburthen; to exonerate ; to 
2. To put off any thing burdenſome. 
(I.) Like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 5 
And death «n/oadeth thee.  Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind; JG 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run. Pope. 
(2.) To you duke Humphry muſt unload his grief. Shak. 
Nor can my tongue unbad my heart's great burthen. 
15 Shakeff eare. 


To UnLo'cs. v. a. 1. To open what is ſhut with a lock. 


2. To open in general. | 
(1.) I have ſeen her zn/ock her cloſet, take forth paper. 


a Shakeſpeare. 
dhe ſprings a light, | 
Unlocks the door, and ent' ring out of breath, | 
The dying faw, and inftruments of death. Dryd. 


(2.) My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all wxlock'd to your occaſions. Shakeſp. Mer. of Venice. 
Il yielded, and wnlock'd her all my heart, 
Who with a grain of manhood well reſolv'd, | 
Might eaſily have ſhook off all her ſnares. Mi lion. 
Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A lixivium of quick- lime un/ocks the ſalts that are entangled 


in the viſcid juices of ſome ſcorbutick perſons.  Arbuth. 
Thy foreſts, Windſor ! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 
Uniock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. Pope. 


Not faſtened with a lock 


Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king of Pon- 
tus had not come zx/oot'd for to their ſuccour. Sine y. 
| How much xlook'd for is this expedition] Shak. 


God, I pray him TY 
That' none of you may live your natural age, 3 
But by ſome unloot'd accident cut off, Shak, 
- W hatfoever is new is unlooted fur; and ever it mends ſome, 


and pares others. Bacon... 
From that high hope, to what relapſe 
Unlook'd for are we fall'n. "_— Paradife Reg ain d. 


Your affairs I have recommended to the king, but with un- 
ad ſucce is. Denham. 


UNL 


Nor fame I light, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes wx/potd for, if the comes at all. Pope. 
T, UnLoo'ss. v. a. To looſe. A word perhaps barba- 
rous and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying 
negation ; ſo that to wunlcoſe, is properly to bind. 
York, unlooſe your long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 
The weak, wanton Cupid, 
Shall from your neck ankoſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air, Shak. Troil. and Creſſida. 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy; 9 
The N knot of it he ad | 
Familiar as his garter. | Shak. Henry V. 
It reſted in you, | | 
T” unlooſe this tied- up juſtice, when you pleas'd. Shak. 
The latchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy to ſtoop down and. 
tnlooſe. | | Mark. i, 7. 
He that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying inextricable knors, 
only to batfle the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt to un- 
hoſe them, would be thought not much to have ſerved his gene- 
ration. | Decay of Piety. 
To UnLoo'ss. v. n. To fall in pieces; to loſe all union 
and connexion. 
Without this virtue, the publick union muſt unlaaſe; the 
ſtrength decay ; and the pleaſure grow faint. r. 
UnLo'saBLE. 4%. [A word rarely uſed.] Not to be loſt. 
h Whatever may be faid of the unloſable mobility of atoms, 
yet divers parts of matter may compoſe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-poſition, and reſt- 
ing together of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids 
that might diſſipate them, are excluded. Boyle. 
UnLo'vep. adj, Not loved. 


As love does not always refle& itſelf, Zelmane, thongh rea- 
| ſon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perſwade her 


heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, that feel 
unloved love. 


What though I be not fortunate ; 
But miſerable moſt to love unlov'd ! Shak. 
He was generally anlowed, as a proud and ſupercilious per 
_ N | gy 
UnLo'veLiness. . . Unamiableneſs; inability to create 
love. 
The old man, growing . 


Shak. 


in age and affection, followed 


his ſuit with all means of unhoneſt ſervants, large promiſes, 
and each thing elſe that might help to countervail his own an- 
lowelineſs. | Sidney. 


UnLo'veLy. adj. That cannot excite love. There ſeems 
by this word generally more intended than barely negation. 
See UnLoveLiness. | 
Unro'vinc. adj. Unkind ; not fond. 
—— Thou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Didf yield conſent to difinherit him; 


Which argu'd thee a moſt unlouing father. bal. 
UnLu'cxiLy. adv. Unfortunately; by ill luck. 
Things have fallen out fo unkechily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shak. 
An ant dropt «x/uchily into the water. __ £#fra. 
A fox unluckily croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable de- 
tachment. Addiſ. Freeholder. 


 UnL.vu'cxy. adj. 1. Unfortunate ; producing unhappineſs- 
This word is 3 uſed of accidents ſlightly vexatious- 
2. Unhappy ; miſerable ; ſubje& to frequent misfortunes. 
3- Slightly miſchievous ; — ievouſly waggiſh. 4. IIl- 

omen d; inauſpicious. 145 
92 You may make an often, without meeting 
with any of thoſe unlucky accidents which make ſuch experi- 
ments miſcarry. Fg e | | Boyle, 

(2.) Then ſhall 1 you recount'a rueful caſe, 

Spenſer, 


Said he; the which with this anluchy eye 
I late beheld, 


To Unma'n. v. a. 


VN N 
(3.) His friendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to truſt ; 


His doings ualuchie, and ever unjuſt. Tuſſer. 
Why, cries an unlucky wag, a leſs bag might have ſerved. 
Was ſtill contriving ſomething bad, but new. King. 
(4.) When I appear, ſee you avoid the place, 
And haunt me not with that unlucky face. 3 — 
UnLu'sTrxovs. adj. Wanting ſplendour ; wanting luſtre. 
Should I join gripes with hands 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye : 
Baſe 2 — unluſtrous as the aby light ; ' 
That's fed with ſtinking tallo s. Shak. 
To UnLu'Te. v. a. To ſeparate veſſels cloſed with chy- 
mical cement. | 
phur, of ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that upon the nk the 
veſſels, it infected the room with a ſcarce ſupportable ſtink. Y 
Unma'pz. adj, 1. Not yet formed ; not created. - 
prived of form or qualities. 3. Omitred to be made. 
(1.) Thou waſt begot in 


There was a lad, th' «nluckieft of his crew, * 
Made hard 2 fal hood, as with labour; 
Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce of ſul- 
And faw' gays nh _ 
w'|t the ſecrets of the world unmade. 


Spenſer. 
Then might'{ thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground as I do now, | 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. Shak. 
(2.) firſt earth was perfectly wnmade again, taken all to 
ieces, and framed a- new. Woedward's Nat. Hiftory. 
(3-) You may the world of more defects upbraid, - 
That other works by nature are mae; 
That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A e rear. | Blackmore, 


Unua'iMED. adj. Not deprived of any eſſential part. 
An interpreter ſhould give his author entire and unmaimed; 
the dition and the verſification only are his proper province. 
Pope's Preface to the Iliad. | 


Sraney. UN NAK ABLE. adj. Not poſſible to be made. 


If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alſo un- 
makable by any but a divine power. _* Grew's Coſmology. 
To Unma'xz. v. a. To deprive of former qualities before 
poſſeſſed. To deprive of form or being. 
They've made themſelyes, and their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. | Shak. Macbeth, 
God does not make or «anmake things, to try experiments. 
: Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Empire ! thou poor and deſpicable thing, 3 
| When ſuch as theſe make, or anmake a king. _ 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial; God, w 
he makes the prophet, does not wrmake the man. Locke. 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qua- 
lities of a human being, as reaſon, 2. To emaſculate. 
3. To break into irreſolution ; to _— | | 


(1.) What, quite ummanm d in folly? Shak. Macdeth. 
Groſs errors unman, and ſtrip them of the very principles of 
reaſon, and ſober diſcourſe. | South. 
(3.) Her clamours pierce the Trojans ears, 
n nt their fears. Dryd. 
Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive 3 8 | 
Again «wxman'd, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed. Pope. 


Unua'naGEABLE. adj. 1. Not manageable ; not eaſil) 
n 2. Not eaſily wielded. F 


(n.) 'll j every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are anmanag cable y authority but that of ab- 
ſolute dominion. «toms — Glamwville. 

None can be concluded | by the milder methods 
of ment, till they have been th tried upon him; 

if they will not prevail, we make no excuſes for the obſti- 


Unnau. adj. 1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 2. 
Not tutored ; 2 educated. 


3 


5 1 


horſes, we ſtart at dead bones 
Taylor's Rule of Living Hol. 


UNM 


5 
3 of thought, and betray, in their actions, an unguided 
— and unmanaged virtue. Felton on the Cks. 
Unma'nLixE.} adj. 1. Unbecoming a human being, 2. 
Unma'NLyY. : Un! uitable to a man; effeminate. 

(1.) It is ſtrange to ſee the unmaniike cruelty of mankind, 
who, not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have 
brought the others virtuous patience under them, think their 
maſterhood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 


Where the act is unmanly, or the expectation contradiftious UN N A'SKED. adj. 


to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to enter- 
tain. Collier againſi Deſpair. 
(2.) By the greatneſs of the cry, it was the voice of man; 
though it wasa very unmanlike voice, ſo to cry. 


New cuſtoms, 


Though never ſo ridiculous, | ; 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. Shak. 
4a is in m_ A _ _ ana 
r unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune. * Shakeſp. Timon. 
My ſervitude, ignoble, 5 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agoniftes. 


Unmanly dread invades the French —_ 'd, 


And ftreight their uſeleſs arms they quit. Philips. 
Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft h 
Unmanly warmth, and tenderneſs of love. Addi ſ. 


Unma'NNERED. adj. Rude ; brutal; uncivil. 
Vou have a flanderous, beaftly, unwaſh'd tongue, 
In your rude mouth, and favouring yourſelf, | 
Unmanmer'd lord. B. Johnſon's Catiline, 
If your barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 
Th unmanner d malefactor is arraign'd. Dryd. Juv. 
Unma' NNERLINESS. 3. J. Breach of civility ; ill beha- 
viour. 1 
A fort of unmannerlineſs is apt to up with young peo- 
ple, if not early reftrain'd ; phe . a to = 
fupt others ſpeaking. __ Locke on Education. 


Unma'nnerLy. adj. III bred ; not civil ; not complai- 


* 


Sweetheart: 

I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you. | 
He call d them untaught knaves, unmanner ly, 

To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome coarſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shak. Henry IV. 
| He will prove the weeping philoſopher, y_ he grows old, 
- being ſo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in his youn Shak. 
| Bare-faced ribaldry is both amn itſelf, and 1 
to the reader. Dr 
A divine dares hardly new bis perſon among fine gent C 
men ; or, if he fall into ſuch company, he is in bee of ap- 
prehenſion that ſome pert man of * ſhould IT un- 
nannerg jeſt, and render him ridiculous. an. 
Un MANN ERL. adv. Uncivilly. | 
Forgive me, | . 


If I have us'd mylelf — dp 2 od. 
UnMaxu' RED. adj. e ide, . Ant 

In antique times was favage wildemeſs ; net e 7 

1 d, unmanur'd, unprow d, opens. ee. 


| UnMa' ED. adj. Not obſery 


J, 3 not 1 arded... 


I gt a time, unmarked w_ any, 40: l aways Leared not? 
whither, ſo I might eſca — * 6 l . 
This place unmar though oft I walk* d the g green, 
In all my progreſs 1 had never ſeen. 


Entring at the gate, ' conceal” d in Goode, 
He mix d, hens _— the buſy 
| Borne by the tide, and 
Unmark'd, unbonour [© at a monarch'sgate. ,' apes | 
UnMa'rx1ED. Having no huſband; * 
82 beſt friends, beſt e 
bet vet hn — TENTS | 


wants, 


princes flaſh out ſometimes into an irregular To Unma'sx. v. a: 


Sidney. Unma'sTERABLE. adj. 


Unma'sTExED. adj. 1. Not ſubdued. 


Shak. Henry VIII. 


* 
* 


2 Ry > £ 
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UNM 
1. To ftrip of a maſk. 2. To) firip 
of any diſguiſe. © 
(2.) With full cups they had unmaſt'd his ſoul. 


Roſcommon. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuſe us, yet a tranſlation 


unmaſls them, whereby the cheat is tranſparent, Clarville. 
o UxMa'sx. v. n. To put off the _— 

| My huſband bids me ; now I will 

This i is that face was worth the looking on. Shak. 


Naked ; open to the view. 

O J am yet to learn a ſtateſman's art; 
My kindneſs, and my hate unmaſt d I wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. Dryd. 
Unconquerable ; not to be ſub- 
dued. 

The fætor is cate by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concoction, beyond unſavoury condition · 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. Not conquer- 
able. 8 | 
(2.) Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 


To his unmaſter'd importunity. Shak, Hamlet. 
He cannot his anmaſter'd grief ſuſtain, | 
But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain. Dryd. 


Unma'TCHABLE. adj. Unparalleled z uneq called. 
The foul of Chrift, that ſaw in this life he face of God, 
was, through ſo viſible preſence of Deity, filled with all man- 
ner of ou and virtues in that unmatchable degree of perfec- 

tion; for which, of him we read it written, 2 God with 
the oil of gladneſs anointed him. Hooker. 

England breeds very valiant creatures; their maſtiffs are of 
unmatchable hg i Shak. Henry V. 
Unma'TcHED. adj. Matchleſs; having no match, or 

ual. 

* That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould — 

Held to them both the trident of the ſea. 

UnmE'anING. adj. 
hs 
With round, unmeaning face. 
Unme'anT. adj. Not intended. 
The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent : 
But Rhætus happen'd on a death unmeart. 


UnMe' ASURAB LE. adj. Boundleſs ; unbounded. 
Common mother ! thou | 
Whole womb unmeaſur able, and infinite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all. | Shak. Timon. 
You preſerved the luſtre of that noble family, which the un- 
meaſurable profuſion of anceſtors had eclipſed. Suit. 


Unmea'sureD. adj, 1. Immenſe; infinite. 2. Not mea · 
_— ; plentiful-beyond meaſure. 
.) Does the ſun dread th' imaginary fign, 
Nor 14 yet in liquid æther roll, | 
1 he has gain d ſome unfrequented place, | 
to the world, in vaſt, unmeaſur'd ſpace. Blackmore. 
2.) From him al poſe good, unmeaſur'd out, deſcends. 
| | Milton, 


Wi 4 ir AT ly ade Not formed by previous thought. 
Neither various ſtyle, 
Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 
Their maker, in fit ſtrains e d, or 
_  Unmeditated, © fon Far. Loft, 


Unuz'pizD with. adj. Not touched; not-altered. © | 
The flood-gate 1s _— and cloſed for 2 0 Wing 
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Dryd. 
Expreſſing no meaning; having no 


Pope. 


Dryd. 


fun 


other ten days unmedled with. EW. 
babes. adj. Not fit; at proper { vat worthy, 
1 — —  wnmeet the rule of — Spenſer. 
am uumeet; 
"Far I war — 


6 


5 | | Shak, 
— O my f HE” 
| M 


7 UN M 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 


At hours unmeet, refuſe me, hate me. Shak. 
Alack | my hand is ſworn | 

Ne'er to pluck from thy thorn ; 

Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 

Youth ſo apt to pluck a ſweet. Shakeſp. 
Its fellowſhip unmeet for thee, : 

Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diſlike. Milton. 


That muſe defires the laſt, the loweſt place, ; 
Who, though anmeet, yet touch'd the trembling ſtring _ 
For the fair fame of Anne. Prior. 
Uxmt'LLoweD. adj. Not fully ripened. | 
His years but young, but his experience old; Shake. 


His head «unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. 
Uxme'LTED. adj. Undiſſolved by heat. 
Snow on Etna does wnmelted lie, | : 
Whence rowling flames, and ſcatter d cinders fly. Walter. 
Unuz'nTrioneD. adj. Not told; not named. 
They, left not any error in government anmentioned or unex- 


preſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt pathetical expreſſions. 


| Clarendon. 
Oh let me here fink down mn . 
Into my grave, un mention d and unmourn' d! Southern» 


Unme/RcHanTABRLE.' adi. Unfaleable ; not vendible. 
They feed on falt, anmerchantable pilchard. Carew» 


Ur we'rclrUl., adj, 1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 2. 
© Unconſcionable:; exorbitant. 1 40 
(1. ) For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in the eagle, 
| providence has found out a way. 8 L Efire. 
The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at firſt; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquiſite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, my Are 
afraid to touch it. 1 | ocke. 
Whatſoever do&rine repreſents God as unjuſt and unmerci- 
ful, cannot be from God, becauſe it ſubverts the very founda- 
tion of religion. f Rogers. 
| (2+) Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting ſubject was 
daily moleſted, but anmerciful demands were made of his ap- 
'plauſe. _ | | 2 
Unmz'xciFULLY. adv. Without mercy ; without tender- 


{ 


neſs. . | | 
A little warm fellow fell moſt unmercifully upon his Gallick 
majeſty. Ct Cn Addif. 
Unme'rciruLNEss. n. / Inclemency; cruelty ; want 
of tenderneſs. 15 
Conſider the rules of friendſhip, left juſtice turn into unmer- 
cifa ß. ' Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Un n RtrzD. adj. Not deſerved ; not obtained otherwiſe 
than by favour. | 4 | 
| This day, in whom all nations ſhalt be bleſt, 


inn le anmerited greatneſs is. Gov. Tongue, 
 Unwe'x1TABLE. adj. Having no deſert. Not in uſe. 
Your love deferves my thanks; bet my deſert © © 

 Unmeritable, uuns your high requeſt. ' ſp. 

Unme'xiTEDNESS. n. , State of being undeſerved. 

As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſs of God's love; we need 
hut conſider, that we ſo little could at firſt deſerve his love, that 
he loved us even before we had a being. k 

Unie. adj, Not milked. ' | 
Tue ewes ſtil folded with diſtended thighs, 
_ Unmilt'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries, 

Unn!xD2D:' adj. Not'heeded ;- not regarded. ' 
2 25 7 He n p rage; $4 
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| F» outlaw, ſneaking home: 
My father gave him welcome to, the ore. F Shak. 
G e Ot Kon r 
UnMmi'xpy 


UL, adj. Not heedful ; not regardfal 3 nvgli- 
gent; inattenuive. „ * 


1 


b. 


U NM 

—Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their — (es of this law, 
2 on them. | 


let you ſee, that T am not 
would have me remember. 


| | Spenſer, 
unmindful of the things you 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all ; 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 


Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
Unmiadſul. | 


gold ; 


| Milton, 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives 

After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 

Among the enthroned gods on fainted ſeats. Milton, 


He, not «mindful of his uſual art, 
Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then roaring beaſts he tries. Drzd. Virgil. 

When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are ſo very zealous 
in their offers for the ſervice of their country, they are not whol- 
ly wnmindful of their party, or themſelves, _ Swift, 
To UANMLN GLE. v. a. To ſeparate things mixed. 
It will unmangle the wine from the water; the wine aſcend- 
ing, and the water deſcending. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
1 adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing min- 
ed. | 
, As eaſy may ſt thou fall | 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 


And take unmingled thence your drop again, 
Without achlition or 7 . Shateſp. 
Springs on high hills, are pure and uaming led. Bacon. 
His cup is fulſ of pure and unmingled forrow. Taylor. 
 —— Veſlels of unmingled wine, | 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 


. adj. Not ſuſceptible of mixture. Not 
uſed. | IF 
The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being unmingleable with water. Boyle. 
The unmingleable liquors retain their diſtin& ſurfaces. Boyle. 
Unmi'zy. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 


Pak, with ie, anmine face 
Were the rais'd — nk athwart the ſtreet. 
Unu1'TiGaTED. adj. Not ſoftened. 
With publick accuſation, uncovered ſlander, wnmitigated 
Fancour. 3 Shak. Much Ada. 
Unu1'xeD. ? adj. Not mingled with any thing ; pure ; 
Unm1'xT. 'F not corrupted by additions. | 
Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter. What. Hamlet. 
It exbibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the 


Gay. 


inſtauration gives the new, unmixed otherwiſe than with ſome 
Uttle of the old. = | Io, 8 
I Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, . 
With umi d joy, unint reſt. | Roſcomm, 
| 2 5 
* oY 
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Un Mola Ep. 


de K the body had been. zama 
Unworle's red. adj. Free 
"*4 "2 20 a 7 N 


That teach one to de ' 


To Unuv'zz1s. v. a. To looſe from a muzzle. = 


UN NM 
© "The fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, are ſupplied 


with every thing, anmolefled by hopes or fears. © Rogers. 
Safe on — ſhore each wnmolefled ſwain, ; 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. Pope. 


To Unuo'or. v. 4. 1. To looſe from land, by taking up 
the anchors. 2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting 


anchor. : ; 5 
( 1.) We with the riſing morn our ſhips ummoor d, 


And brought our captives, and our ſtores aboard. Pope. 

(2.) Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmaor, 22 

And jolly long- boat rows to ſhore. | Prior. 
Unmo'zalized. adj. Untutored by morality. | 
This is cenſured as the mark of a diſſolute and unmoralized 
temper. Norris. 


„ TGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. 
1 3 8 to m — > 


The leaſt, anmorigag d hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. 88 Dryd. All for Love. 
This he has repeated fo often, that at preſent there is ſcarce 
© Huge gabel * Adiliſ. on Italy. 
Unmo'zTIFIED. adj. Not ſubdued by forrow and ſeve- 

iti | 

L if Sos conſcience us with uzmortified ſin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. | ers. 


Unuo'veanis. adj. Such as cannot be removed or al- 


tered. : 5 
Wherein conſiſts the preciſe and unmoveable 
that ſpecies. ' 1 
Unwmo'vep. adj. 
ther. ch 
not touched with any paſſion. 4. Unaltered by paſſion. 
(1.) — Vipers that do fly ; 
The hight, oft under unmou d falls do lie. May's Virgil. 
Nor winds, nor winter's rage o'erthrows E 
His bulky body, but wwmnov'd he grows. Dryd. 
|  Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the cheſs-board, 
we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmoved; though, 


perhaps, the cheſs board hath been carried out of one room into 


boundaries of 
Locke. 
1. Not put out of one place into ano- 


. b | Locke. 
(z.) Among innumerable falſe, wnmov'd, __ 
Unſhaken, un educ'd. TS 5 Milton. 
(3.) Cæſar, the world's great maſter and his own, | 
Uzmov'd, ſuperior ſtill in ev'ry ſtate, 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. Pope. 
(4.) —— 1 meant to meet | | 
My fate with face mov d, and eyes unwet. Dryd. 


TuMo'vinG. adj. 1. Having no motion. 2. Having no 
une to raiſe * paſſions ; unaffecting. 


The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had continued 
Ga 1 Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


unactive, unmoving heaps of matter. 
To Unmo'uLD. v. a. To change as to the form, 
Its pleaſing poiſon 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, ummoulding reaſon's mintage, 


Character d in the face. Milton. 


unn Eb. adj. Not lamented ; not deplored. 
dn r 2 
Into my grave unmention d and unmourn'd. Southern, 


Now anmuzzle your wiſdom. | Shakeſp. 
| 883 not 0 
And baited it with all th nm d thoughts = 
Thy heart can think ? Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


ToUnuu'rris. v. a. To * a covering — the 


Unmuffie,. faint ſtars ! and thon, fair moon, 
4 —— love the traveller's benizon, _ 
op y pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
difinherit chaos, that reigns here DRY 
In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades. 


Milton. 


| 1 8 adj. Not harmonious; not pleaſing by 


2. Not changed in reſolution. 3. Not affected; 


DNN A 
Let argument bear no m found, 
Nor jars interpoſe, ſacred friendſhip to grieve. B. Johnſon. 
. * ä ambition 2 ſatisfaction, anather's avarice, a 
ird's fpleen ; and this diſcord makes up the unmufical 
— 2 our murmurs. F Decay of Piety. 
Unna'men. „ Not mentioned. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
nam d in heav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
UnNa'TuRAL. adj. 1. Contrary to the laws of nature; 
contrary to the common inſtindts. 2. Acting without the 
affections planted by nature. 3. Forced ; not agreeable 
to the real ſtate of perſons or things ; not repreſeating 


nature. 5 
Her offence 
unnatural degree, 5 | 
That monſters it. - Shakeſp. King Lear. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affections on 
the other, have made an annatural divorce between being wiſe 
and good. | Glanville's Scepfis. 
Tos irreverent and unnatural, to ſcoff at the infirmities of 
old age, h Ns, L'Eftrange. 
| (2.) Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children, is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam, | 
Should now eat up her own. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
If the tyrant were, to a ſon fo noble, fo unnatural, 
What will he be te us. Denham's Sophy. 
(3-) They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ſerious 
are nauſeous, becauſe they are unnatural. Would any man, 
who is ready to die for love, deſcribe his paſſion like 2 — 
den. 
In an r two kinds of thoughts are carefully to be 
avoided ; the firſt, are ſuch as are affected and unnatural; the 
ſecond, ſuch as are mean and vulgar. — Addiſon, 
Unna'TurRAaLness. n. , Contrariety to nature. 
The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaturalneſs. | Sidney. 


Unna'TuralLy. adv. In oppoſition to nature. 
ppo 


| (1.) | 
Mutt be of ſuch 


All the world have been frighted with an apparition of their 
own fancy, or they have unnaturally conſpired to cozen 
_ themſelves. ü 
Unna'vicaBLe. adj. Not to be paſſed by veſſels; not to 
be navigated. | | 
Pindar's unnavigable ſong, 
Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 
Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that unnawvigable ſtream were drown'd. Dryden. 
Let wit her fails, her oars let wiſdom lend ; 
The helm let politick experience guide: | 
Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort liv'd bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreading fate's unnawig able tide. Prior. 
The Indian ſeas were believ d to be unavigable. Arbuthnot. 


UnnE'cts8aklLy. adv. Without neceſſity; without need; 
needleſsly. 

To abrogate, without conſtraint of manifeſt harm thereby 
ariſing, had been to alter unneceſſarily, in their judgment, the 
* e- —_ of the Ne church. Heaoker. 

is hi imprudent in th teſt of men, unnece ſſarily 
top 1 jar phe 88 2 
e words come in without any connexion with the ſtory, 
and conſequently unneceſſarily. Broome. 
Unnz'czssarness. n. . Needleſſneſs. 
Theſe are ſuch extremes as afford no middle for induſtry to 
' exiſt, hope being equally out- dated by the deſperateneſs or an- 
neceſſarineſs of an undertaking. wy Decay of Piety. 
Unnz'ctssary. adj. Needleſs ; not wanted; uſeleſs. 
The doing of things unnecęſſary, is many times the cauſe 
why the moſt neceſſary are not done. Hecker, 
. Thou whoreſog.zed z thou wnnecefſary letter. * Shakeſp, 
Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by ſea or land, 4 
laid by, as perſons unneceſſary for the time. | Bacas 
y that anneceſſary fear aſide; 
Mine be => care new people to provide. 
IM2 


* . 


Dryden, 


U N O 


Unneceſſary coinage, 2 well as unneceſſary revival of words, 


runs into affectation; a fault to be avoided on either hand. 
. | Dryden. 
They did not only ſhun perſecution, but affirmed, rs it 
was wnaeceſſary for their followers to bear their religion through 
ſuch hery trials. | 4 .INY TED Adaiſon. 
Unne'1cHBoURLY. adj. Not kind; not ſuitable to the 
duties of a neighbour. 
Parnaſſus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants make 
it more ſo, by their unnerghbourly deportment. Gas th. 
Ur ne IGHBO URL. adv. In a manner not ſuitable to a 
nei hbour ; with malevolence; with mutual miſchief. 
* Theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, | | 
And not to ſpend it ſo unnerghbourly. Shakeſp. 
Unvt'rvATE.. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad word. 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſzus ; but abjett, 
unner vate, and unharmonious in Homer. 
To Unne'xve. v. a. To weaken ; to enfeeble. | 
| The precepts are often\ſo minute and full of circumſtances 
that they weaken and wmerve his verſe. Addi on. 
UxxNE“NVeb. adj. Weak; feebie. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wide of his fell ſword, 
Th' unnery'd father falls 
Unne'TH. adv. [This is from un and ea, Saxon, 
UnNE'THES. ; eaſy; and ought therefore to be wiit- 


ten uneath.]: Scariccly ; hardly; not without diffculiy. 


Obſolete. 
Diggon, I am ſo ſtiffe and ſtanke, 
That unneth I may ftand any more; 
And how the weſtern wide bloweth ſore, 
Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. 
585 A ſhepherd's boy, te pO 

When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 
Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; 
Sq faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 
That now unnethes their feet could em uphold. 


Unno'sLe. adj. Mean ; ignominious; ignoble. 
I have offended reputation; 
A moſt annoble werving. 
UxNO“ TED. adj. 1. Not obſerved; not regarded; not 
heeded. 2. Not honoured. | | 


- Spenſer. 


Spenſer. 


1.) They may jeſt, | 3 
Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted. Shakeſp. 
He drew his feat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd; 
Where the free gueſt unnoted might relate, . 
ope. * 


If haply conſcious of his father's fate. | 
(2) A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. Pope Odyſſey. 
Unnu'msereD. adj. Innumerable. | 
The ſkies are painted with unnumber d ſparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shakeſp. 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, and our 
minds the hives of unnumbered cares and paſſions. Raleigh. 
Of various forms, unnumber'd ſpectres, more | 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. Dryden. 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; : 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes. ſhe excites, | 275 
With ſtars annumber 4. Prior. 
Un onBsz'qQuiousNnEss. 2. . Incompliance; diſobedi- 
ence | 
They make one man's particular failings, confining laws to 
others; and convey them, as ſuch, to their fi , who 


are bold to miſname all wnobſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, 
preſumpt ion. 7; | | Brown's V. ulg ar Fo 
Un oB'y ED. adj. Not 4 | „ 
Not lere Fe 
Unworſhipp'd, unobey' a, the throne fupreme. Milton. 


UnosJe'cttb. adj. 


Not charged as a fault, or co 


Broome. 


 Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


UNO 
What will fie leave unobjecte to Luther, when he makes it 
his crime that hedefied the devil. | After buy. 
UnoBno'x10Uus. adj, Not liable; not expoſed to any 
- hurt. 
So unobnoxiout now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Dinne. 

In fight they ſtood 
Unwearied, un0bnoxious to be pain d. Milton's Par. Loft, 


UnoBse'rRVaBLE. adj. Not to be obſerved ; not diſcover» 


able. — | 
A piece of glaſs reduced to 2 the fame which, when 
ams of light, acquiring by 


entire, freely tranſmitted the 
contuſion, a multitude of minute ſurfaces, refle&s, in a confuſed 
manner, little and fingly unohſer mah images of the lucid body, 
that from a diaphanous, it degenerates iuto a white body. 

: Boyle on Colour 5, 


UnoBs:'RvanT. adj, 1. Not obſequious. 2. Not atten» 


tive. 
(2.) The unobſerwant multitude may have ſome general, con- 
fuſed apprehenſions of a beauty, that Lilds the outſide frame of 
the univerſe. Glarville, 
UnoBsSzt'RVED. adj. Not regarded; not attended to; not 
heeded ; not minded. | 5 
The motion in- the minute parts of any ſolid body, which is 
the principal cauſe of violent motion, though unobſerued, paſſeth 
without ſound. | | Baccn's Nat. Hiſt. 
They the Son of God, our Saviour meek, | 
Sung victor ; and from heav'nly feaft refreſh'd, 
Brought on his way with joy; he, unobſerved, 


Home to his mother's houſe private return d. Milton. 
Every unwonted . meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobſerved ſtar, ſome divine prognoſtick. Glanville. 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray d, | 
And «-:05ſerv'd in wild meanders play d. Addiſon, 


Had I err'd in this caſe, it had been a well-meant miſtake, 
and might have paſs d unobſerv'd, Atterbuxy. 
Unosse'rvinc. adj. Inattentive; not heedſul. 

His ſimilitudes are not placed, 3 our unc ſer Hing criticks tell 
us, in the heat of any action; but commonly in its declining. 


* Dryden. 
UnorsTrv'cTeD. adj. Not hindered ; not ſtopped. 
Unobfirudted matter flies away, = 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. Blackmore, 


UnossTaru'cTivs. adj. Not raiſing any obſtacle. 


Why ſhould he halt ateither ſtation? why 3 
Not forward run in unobſfructi ve ſæy? Blackmore, 
UnoBTa'inED. adj. Not gained; not acquired. 
As the will doth now work upon that object by deſire, which 
is motion towards the end, as yet unobtained : fd likewiſe up- 
on the ſame hereafter received, it ſhall work alſo by love 


Un o'svious. adj. Not readily occurring. 
Of all the metals, not any fo conſtantly diſeloſeth its unob- 
vious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 
Uno'ccuyizp. adj Unpoſſeſſed. | 9 
If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, we ſhall find 
all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, or unoccupied. Ray. 
The fancy hath power to create them in the ſenſories, then 
unoccupied by external impreſſions. Grew's Coſmology. 
Uno'ertRED adj. Not propoſed to acceptance. 
For the fad buſineſs of Ireland, he could not expreſs a great- 
er ſenſe, there being nothing left on his part unofered or un- 
done. | een wan 
Unoyxs'nDinG. adj. 1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 2. Sin- 
leſs ; pure from fault. 3 


( 1.) Thy anoffending life I could not ſu ve 
Nor 22 I follow to thy grave. ? Den. 
(2.) If ' holy and ring ſpirits, the + veil 

their faces before the throne of his majeſty ; with | 


Would we, ſinful duſt and aſhes * 
we have Io grierouſy offended. ' | -- Rogers. 


v N H 


T7 Uno'it. v. a, To free from oil, 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 


Gueſſes his meaning, and undi the flaſk, Dryden, 
Uno'rEninG. adj. Not opening. 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o er, 
Curſe the ſav' d candle, and unqpening door. Pope. 


Un orf RATIVE. adj. Producing no effects. 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; but 
an imperfect velleity, and imports no more than an idle, un- 


operative complacency in the end, with a direct abhorrence of 


the means. | South. 
Unorro'szD. adj. Not encountered by any hoſtility or 
obſtruct on. 


Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reach'd 
The height of thy aſpiring unoppos'd, 
The throne of God unguarded. Milton's Par. Loft. 

To every nobler portion of the town, 

The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide : 
In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 
As armies, und pos d, for prey divide. Dryden. 
The people, like a headlong torrent go, 
And ev'ry dam they break or overflow : 
But uno pos d they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryden, 


Uno'rxDerLy. adj. Diſordered ; irregular. 
Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every man would have 


his own faſhion; whereof what other would be the iſſue, but 


infinite diſtraction, and «norderly confuſion in the church. 
| | | Sander ſon. 
Urxo'rxDinary. adj. Uncommon ; unuſual. Not uſed. 
I do not know how they can be excuſed from murder, who 
kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational foul or no” Locke. 
Uno'xcaniztD. a j. Having no parts inſtrumental to the 
nouriſhment of the reſt _. E 
It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate itſelf: much leſs 


may we refer this regulation to the animal ſpirits, an wnorgan- - 


ized fluid. ED Grew's Coſmology. 
" Unoxrcinal. } 5 3 
UNOALICINAT ED. adj. Having no on ; unge nerated. 
I toil'd out my uncouth e, fore d to ride 


Th' untractable abyſs, plung d in the womb N 

Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton's Par. Loft. 

In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is underived, unori- 

ginated, and ſelf- exiſtent. | Stephens's Sermons. 
Uno'xrTHopox. 2 Not holding pure doctrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime againſt its incumbent : and 

he was ſure to be unorthodox, that was worth the plundering. 


| y Decay of Piety. 
 Uno'wep. adj. Having no owner. | 
— England now is left 15 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 


| The anowed intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. Shakeſp. 
- Uno'wneD. adj. 1. Having no owner. 2. Not acknow- 
ledged ; not claimed. ny, 
2.) Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I the _ events that dog _ — | 
Left ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon | 
Of our wwowned TA Milton. 
© happy, wnown'd youths ? your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog ſtar, and the winter's air; 
While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. Gay. 
To Unya'cx. v. a. 1. To diſburden; to exonerate. 2. 
To open any thing bound together. 
err N 
Muſt, like a whore, znpact my heart with words. Shakeſp. 
(.) He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which, when 
he had wnpacted, a great many cracked of themſelves. Boyle. 
Unya'czup. adj. Not collected by unlawful artifices. 
: $09  — —- The knight | | 
Reſolv'd to leave him to the fury 
Ol juſtice, and an unpact's jury. 


hooks) 


Hudibras, 


UNP 


Unya'tp, adj. 1. Not diſcharged. 2. Not receiving dues 
or debts. 3. UN AID for. That for which the price is 
not yet given; taken on truſt. 1 

(1.) Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Milton, 
Nor hecatomb unſlain, nor vows «nþaid ; 


On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire confuſion bring. Dryden. 
What can atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhade ! 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid. Por e. 
(2.) How often are relations neglected, and tradeſinen 
unt aid, for the ſupport of this vanity. _ Collier, 
Th' embroider'd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem'd his prey; 
That ſuit, an unpaid taylor ſnatch'd away. Pope, 
(3-) Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 


Prouder, than ruſtling in anpaid fer filk. Shakeſp. 
Unyza'txneD. adj. Suffering no pain. | 
— Too unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain ; 
Againſt unfain'd, impaſſive. 
Unea'tnyur. adj. Giving no pain. 
That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain ſoon- 
er than change figure; and that ſoft, which changes the ſituation 
of its parts, upon an eaſy and unpaigful touch. Locte. 
UVP ALA TABLE. %. Nauſeous; diſguſting. 5 
The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. 
A good man will be no more diſturbed at the methods of cor- 
rection, than by ſeeing his friend take unpalatable phyſick. 
_— Callier on Kindneſs, 
Unya/raconuD. adj. Unequalled ; unmatched. | 
Either your anparagon d miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's out-priz'd 
by a trifle, __ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
UnraRA'LLELED, adj. Not matched; not to be matched; 
having no equal. | 


 Wilton's Par, Loft. 


TT I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified. Shakeſp. 
Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparallell d. Milton's Arcades. 
The father burſt out again in tears, upon receiving this in- 
ſtance of an wnparallelled fidelity from one who he thought had 
given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another, Addiſon, 
O fact unt arallell c, Charles! beſt of kings 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſhed | 
On thy nativity ? EE - Phrlif s. 
Unya'xDONABLE. adj. [impardonable, French.) Ie- 
miſſible. | 
It was thought in him an unfardonable offence to alter any 


thing: in us as intolerable, that we ſutfer any thing to remain 
unaltered. | 


| Hooker. 
Oh, tts a fault too unfardonadle, Shakeſp. 
The kinder the maſter, the more am pardonable is the traitor. 
| L*E range; 


Conſider how unþardozable the refuſal of ſa much grace muſt 
| render us. : We Rogers, 
Unya'rxDonaBLy. ay. Beyond forgiveneſs. | 

Luther's conſcience turns thete reaſunings upon him, and 

infers, that Luther muſt have been unpardonably wicked in uſing 
maſſes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 
Unya'xDoONED. 44 Not forgiven. 2. Not diſcharged; 
not cancelled by a legal pardon. 
(.) How know we that our fouls ſhall not this night be re- 
quired, laden with thoſe «pardoned fins, for which we propoſed 
to repent to-morrow. Rs .i_\ Rogers. 
(2.) My returning into England anpar doned, hath deftroyed 
that opinion. Raleigh. 
Ur RDO MIX G. adj. Not forgiving. 
Curſe on th* anpard' nig prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorſe; who rules by lion's law; 2 5 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, 


Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


83 


Unya'RLIAMENTARY. adj. Contrary to the rules of par- 
liament. 

The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their maſters, 
they muſt not impute to their freedom in d . Soy but to that 
unparliamentary abuſe of ſetting individuals upon their ſhoul- 
ders, who were hated by God and man. Swift. 

UNA RTE D. adj. Undivided ; not ſeparated. 
Too little it eludes the dazzl'd light, 
Becomes mix'd blackneſs or unparted light. 
Unya'xTIAL. adj, Equal; honeft. Not in uſe. | 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and unpartial exa- 

mination. | Es Sander jon. 
UnedarTialLy. adv. Equally ; indifferently. | 
Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; ſift ampartially your 


own hearts, whether it be force of reaſon, or vehemency of 


affection, which hath bred theſe opinions in you. Hooker . 


Unya's3aBLE. 4%. 1. Admitting no paſſage. 2. Not cur- 
rent; not ſuffered to paſs. 


(.) Every country, which ſhall not do according to theſe 
things, ſhall be made not only unpaſſable for men, but moſt 
Hateful to wild beaſts. Eftber, xvi. 24. 


They are vaſt and unfaſſable mountains, which the labour and 


and curioſity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 
You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man of learning 
already; you are thereby building a moſt anpaſſable barrier 
againſt all improvement. | Watts on the Mind. 

| (2.) Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make all money 
which is lighter than that ſtandard, un; afab/e. Locke. 


 Unya'ssionaATtE. | adj. Free from paſſion ; calm; im- 
Unpa'ss10naTeD.F partial. | 
He attended the king into Scotland, and was ſworn a counſel- 
lor in that kingdom; where, as I have been inſtructed by un- 
paſſionate men, he did carry himſelf with fingular ſweetneſs. 
| Wotten's Buckingham. 
More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, which are as ab- 
ſurd to an unpaſſonated reaſon, as thoſe to our unbiafſed ſenſes. 
| Glanville's Scepſis. 
The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, and unpaſſionate 
words, but alſo alone and in private. Locke on Education, 
Umnza'ss10nATELY, adv. Without paſſion. | 
Make us «npaſſionately to ſee the light of reaſon and religion. 
| | | K. Charles. 
Une rnb. adj. Untracked ; unmarked by paſſage. 
| A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores ; moſt certain 
To miſeries Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Unra'wnzd. adj. Not given to pledge. 
He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 
Where yet, unpa un d, much learned lumber lay. 
To Ur Av. v. a. To undo. A low ludicrous word. 
Pay her the debt you owe her, and 


Pope. 


have done her : the one you may do with 


f 


UNP 
UxyanLIAMENTARINESS. #. / Contrariety to the uſage UnyZz'nS10NED. adj. Not kept in dependance by a pen- 


or conſtitution of parliament. 
Senſible he was of that diſreſpect ; 1 them for 
the unt arliamentarineſs of their rem ce in — 1 
endon. 


ſion. 
Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt train 
Fatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis reign ; 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſian d, no man's heir or ſlave. Pope. 
To Unre'orLE. v. a. To depopulate ; to deprive of in- 


habitants. 
1 — The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 


—_ 9 


Unpeopl'd, unmanur'd. | Spenſer. 
Shall war unpeople this my realm. — 
| To few unknown | 

Long after; now unpeop/'d, and untrod. Milton. 


The lofty 1 2 ſav 7 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th' h place. Dryden. 
He muſt be thirty-five years A the faculty, and 
eminent for his religion and honeſty ; that his raſhneſs and ig- 
norance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addiſon, 
Urxrzxce'iveD. adj Not obſerved ; not heeded; not 
ſenſibly diſcovered ; not known. | 


The aſhes, wind unpercei ved ſhakes off. Bacon, 
He alone , 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I'd waſte, 
Still quitting ground, by unperceiv'd decay, 
And ſteal myſelf from life, and melt away. Dryden. 
Unper ceiv'd the heay'ns with ftars were hung. Dryden. 
Oft in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, | 
While ſummer ſuns roll unpercei vd away. Poe. 
UnyERCE'lveDLyY. ad: So as not to be perceived. 
Some oleaginous particles, wnferceivedly, aſſociated them- 
ſelves to it. ä Boyle. 
Uxye'g FECT. adj. [imperfait, Fr. imperſectus, Lat.] In- 
complete. "Ls 
Ape les picture of Alexander at E „ and his Venus, 
ich he left at his death unperfedt in Chios, were the chiefeſt. 


Peacham on Drawing . 
Unye'xrEcTNESS. #. , Imperfection; incompleteneſs. 

Virgil and Horace ſpying the unperfefineſs in Ennius and 

Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to els. _ Aſcham's Schoobnafrer, 
Unyzzxro'rMED. adj. Undone ; not done. . 

A good law without execution, is like an unper formed pro- 

miſe. ; Taylor's Kule of Holy Living. 
Unyz'zi1SHABLE. adj. Laſting to perpetuity ; exempt 
from decay. 4 f . 
We are ſecured to reap in another world everlaſti per- 
iſbable felicities. 00 Hammond's . 
Unye'zjureD. adj. Free from perjury, 
Beware of death; thou can'ft not die unperjur d, 
And leave an unaccompliſh'd love behind. 
Thy vows are mine. | OT: 
UnyzzPLE'XED. adj. Diſentangled ; not embarraſſed. 

In learning, little ſhould be propoſed to the mind at once; 
and that being fully maſtered, to the next adjoining 
part, yet unknown, ſimple, unperplexed propoſition. Locke. 

Unyexsyri'sABLE. adj. Not to be emitted through the 
pores of the ſkin. 


0 
” 


the other with current repentance. Bile is the moſt unperſpirable of animal fluids. Arbuthnet. 
to diſturb the UnezxsuUa'DaBLE. adj. Incxorable ; not to be perſuad- 

| He, finding his fiſter's E melancholy, th rough 

* 1 En a Sidney. 

Not 4 to ſtone. 

parts remain unpetrify'd 

. as wood, and ble 

Brown's Vulzar Errours, 
world, | | : Tillotſon. Uw NIL Oos HIC ATL. adj. Unſuitable to rules of 
To PEEL a. To 2 thing cloſed with a peg. philoſophy, or right reaſon. - — — 
eg the baſket on 's top | Your conceptions are doſophical. You forget that the 

Let the birds fly.  Shakeſp, Hamict, brain has a great many finall a» ns 


in its texture ; which, ac- 


UN P | 
cording to the different ſtrokes they receive from the animal 
ſpirits, awaken a c t idea. Collier. 
if he 44 8 ** al to ſeek f other origin of 
i id fo, it is wnphiloſophical to or any other o 
the world, or to pretend that it might ariſe out of a chaos by 

the mere laws of nature. | Newton's Opticks. 
UnyariLoso'pmicaLLy. adv, In a manner contrary to 
the rules of right reaſon. ; : 
| forget that he - op Joey ogy od - 
courſe moſt unptiloſopbically, abſurdly, unſuitably to 
nature of an — : whoſe 22 muſt ſet the firſt 


wheel a-going. | f South. 
UxyrxiLoso'eHICALNnEss. n. / Incongruity with phi- 
loſophy. | 


I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of this their hy- 
potheſis were it not unchrittian. VIS. 
To Unrnilo'sorhize. v. 4. To degrade from the cha- 
. TaQter of a philoſopher. A word made by Pope. : 
Oi.ur paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, and unphiloſo- 
_ tiize us into mere mortals, ; Pope. 
Uxz1:'xcep. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. _ 
Th' unt ierc d ſhade imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. 


True Witney broad- cloth, with its ſhag unſhorn, 
Unfierc'd, is in the laſting tempeſt worn. 
UnerLLAareD. adj. Deprived of pillars. 
See the cirque falls! th* unpillar'd temple nods ! 
Streets pav'd with heroes ! Tiber choak'd with gods! Pope. 
Unz1i'LLoweD. «dj. Wanting a pillow. 
8 Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 


Gay. 


Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm, : 
Leans her unþpi/low'd head, fraught with fad fears. Milton. 
To Un IN. v. a. To open what is ſhut, or faſtened with 
a pin. - | 
| My love doth fo approve him, 


That even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr'ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
in that ſpangle breaſt- plate which you wear, 
That th eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. Donne. 
—— Who is the honeſt man? 
He that doth ſtill and ſtrongly purſue, 


To God, his neighbour, and himſelf mot true: 
Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Untin, or wrench from giving all their due. 
Uner'nxeD. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 
Gabriel's pumps were all umin d i” th' heel. Shakeſp. 
Uner'TiED. at. Not compaſſionated z not regarded with 
fympathetical ſorrow. | 
Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand BY 
Infues his piteous and anpi tied end. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
And full in all we cou'd deſire, but days: 
He that is warn' d of this, and ſhall forbear 
To vent a ſigh ſor him, or ſhed a tear; 
May he live long ſcorn'd, and unfity'd fall, 
And want a mourner at his funeral. 
| But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, «uapity'd grows a publick jeſt. | 


o 


Herbert. 


Bp. Corbet. 


Roſcommon. 
He that does not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of reputation in 
his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall unpitied in his adverſity. 


| L*Efirange. 
As the greateſt curſe that I can give, | 
Unfitied be _ and after live. Dryden Aurengzebe. 
As ſome ſad turtle his laſt love deplores; 


Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard;. ungity 4, and forlorn. 


Pope. 
Paſſion u%ps2y'd and ſwccefilels love, 


Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 77 
My other grief. TE | | Addiſon's Cato. 
Une TipvLLY. 2 Unmercifully ; without mercy. 


— — — moiſt unpitifully. Shak. 
Unzri'Tvins. aff. Having no compalion. — 


who created them, to ſet them in order : and U 


UNn?P 


To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 
Lead on, unpitying guides behold hoe, Clanville. 
NPLA'CED. adj. Having no place of dependance. 
Unplac 4, un d. P ope . 
UnyLa'cusn. adj, Not tormented. 
— Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shakeſp. 
UneLanTeD. adj. Nat planted ; ſpontaneous. 
Figs there anplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. M aller. 
UnyLa'us1BLE. 4%. Not plauſible; not ſuch as has a fair 
appearance. 
There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies ; and that 


meeting being, upon very unpopular, and «nplaufible reaſons, 
immediately diſſolved, thoſe five ſubſidies were exacted, as if an 
act had paſſed to that purpoſe. Clarendo :. 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, | 
And well-plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, 
Baited with reaſons not «np/auſit le, 
Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, 
And hug him into ſnares. | 
UneLa'usive. adj. Not approving. 
— Tis like he'll queſtion me, 5 
Why ſuch unf lauſiur eyes are bent on him. _  Chakeſp. 
UnyLea'sanT. adj. Not delighting ; troubleſome ; un- 
eaſy. ; 
Their ſkilful ears preceive certain harſh and unpleaſant diſ- 
cords in the found of our common prayer ſuch as the rules 
of divine harmony, fuch as the laws of God cannot. bear. 


Milton. 


Hocter. 
| O ſweet Por:ia! 
Here are a few of the unplea ſant i words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakeſp. Merch of Fenice. 


Wiſdom is very unpleaſant to the unlearned. Eccliſ. v. 20. 
Upon Adam's diſobedience, God chaſed him out of paradiſe, 
the mol delicious part of the earth, into ſome other the moſt 
barren and unfleaſant. 8 Wodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
UnyeLEa'savTLy. adv. Not delightfully ; uneafily. 
We cannot boaſt of good - breeding, and the art of life; but 
we don't live «nfleaſantly in primitive ſimplicity and good. 
umour. 8 Pope. 
UnyLta'sanTNESS. n. J. Want of qualities to give de- 
. | 
* for unpleaſantneſs of ſound, if it doth happen the good 
of men's fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it.  Heoher, 
Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its wnp/eaſantneſs, but for the ſuffocations which it 
cauſes. Graunt's Hill of Mortality. 
All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch company; the ſober 
for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſantneſs of it. 
| | Government of the Tongue. 
UnyLEa'stD. 4%. Not pleaſed ; not delighted. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 


Than my unpleus d eye feel your courteſy.  Shakeſp.. 
Condemn'd to live with ſubjects ever mute, 
A ſalvage prince, wnp/eas'd, though abſolute. Dryden. 
UneLza'sinG. adj. Offenſive; diſguſting; giving. uo de: 
light. 5 
* det to dreſs this garden: | 
How dares thy tongue ſound this aſing news? Shahkeſp. 
Hence the many miſtakes, which have made learning fo un- 


pleafing and ſo unſucceſsful. 5 Milton. 

It all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair plat. 
forms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their figures, they had made 

things more regularly true, but withal very = wp | 
5 | Dryuen | Preſnoy. 


Howe er unpleafmg be the news you 

Il blame not you but your imperious king. | Dryden. 
UneLi'anT. 2. Not eaſily bent; not conforming to the 
will. | | 
The chiſel hath more glory than the 
hard an inſtrument, and working upon 
yet leave ſtrokes of ſo gentle appearance, 


eil; that being ſo 
unpliant ſtuff, can 
Wotton, 


UN. P 
UnyLo'wen. adj. Not plowed. 
Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer. 
Te UnyL.ume. H. a, To ſtrip of plumes ; to degrade. 
In the mott ordinary phænomena in nature, we ſhall find 
enough to ſhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Glanv. 
5 = Mano adj Not ſuch as becomes a poet. 
| Nor for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your urpoetick nails. 
Unjuſt ! why ſhou'd you in ſuch veins, 
Reward your fingers for your brains. By. Cor bet. 
Unro'LisHeD. adj. 1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by 
attrition. 2. Not civilized ; not refined. | 
(1.) Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona, ſome 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and ſome unfo/iſhed, 
doth conclude, that the antients did, leave the outward face of 
their marbles, or free-ſtone, without any ſculpture till they 
were laid in the body of the building. Wotton. 


He affirms it to have been the antient cuſtom of all the 


Greeks, to ſet up wnpoliſhed ſtones inſtead of images, to the 
honour of the gods. | Stillingſteet. 
(2.) Finding new words, | | 

Such as of old wiſe bards employ'd to make 

Unpcliſh'd men their wild retreats forſake. 

Thoſe firſt unpoſiſp d matrons, big and hold, 

Gave ſuck to 26-4 of gigantick mould. Dryden. 

Unyeori'Te. aj. [impoli, Fr. impulitus, Lat] Not ele- 
gant ; not refined ; not civil. 

Diſcourſes for the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a plain method, 
and the reaſons ranged under the words, firſt, ſecondly, and 
thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found wnpolite, or 
unfaſhionable. Watts on the Mind. 

UnroLLu'teD. adj. [impellutus, Lat.] Not corrupted ; 
not de filed. 
ä Lay her i' th' earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh _ 

May violets ſpring ! Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 

Begin to caft a beam on th outward ſhape, 

The-unfolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 


Waller. 


Till all be made immortal. Milton. 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 
She half commits, who ſins but in her will. Dryden. 


Unyo'ruLas. adj. Not fitted to pleaſe the people. 
The practices of theſe men, under the covert of feigned zeal, 
made the appearance of fincere devotion ridiculous and unpot u- 
lar 


Unyro'aTABLE. adj. [un and portable.) Not to be carried. 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unfortable; and being ſhort, the ſhips muſt have 
ſunk at an anchor in any ſtream of weather or OE. 
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Uxrossk'ss e D. adj. Not had; not held; not enjoyed. 

| He claims the crown. 
— Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſway d? 
Is the king dead? the empire wnfofſeſs'd. 
Such vaſt room in nature unfoſe/s'd 
By living foul, deſert, and deſolate, 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute, 
Each orba glimpſe of light. 
IT be cruel ſomething unfofſe/s'd 


Milton. 


Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. Prior. 
Unrosse'ss1nG. adj. Having no poſſeſſion. 
Thou unpoſſefſng baſtard, doſt thou think, 
That I would ſtand agaiaſt thee. Shakeſp. 
Unyrxa'ctTiCaBLE. adj. Not feaſible. 


I try'd ſuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
mb in that place and time wypradticable. 115 Boyle. 
Unyxa'ctiseD. adj, 1. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience; 
raw; being in the ſtate of a novice. 2. Not known; or 
not familigr by uſe. „ 
The full ſum of me 
Is an unleſſon d girl, unſchool'd, unpractis d. 


Unyra"1seD. adj. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. UnexeLa'TICAL, adj. Unſuitable to a prelate. 


UNnPREME'DITATED. adj. Not prepared in 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp, Un rA TA AIDA S8. 3. J. State of being unprepared. - 


UWP 


Unprattis'd, unprepar d, and ftill to ſeek, 

I am young, a novice in the trade; 

The fool of love, unpradtis'd to perſuade, 
And want the ſoothing arts. 

(2.) His tender eye, by too direct a ray, 
Wounded, and flying from unpradtis'd day. 

Not celebrated ; not praiſed. 
e The land, | . 

In antique times was ſalvage wilderneſs; 

U I'd, unmanur d, unprov'd, ais'd, 

Refills If youn African 2 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unpr aid, the man at leaſt, 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. 

Nor paſs «wnprais'd the veſt and veil divine, 


Milton. 
Which wand'ring foliage, and rich flow'rs entwine. Dryden, 


Unyxtca'rious. adj. Not dependent on another. | 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion bright, 0 

By their own beams, and unprecarious light, 
At a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blackmore. 
Unyxze'ceDENTED. adj. Not juſtifiable by any example. 
The ſecret of all this anprecedented proceeding in their 


maſters, they muſt not impute to freedom. Swift. 
To Unyxepi'crt. v. a. To retract prediction. 1 
Means I muſt uſe, thou ſay ſt prediction elſe 
Will anpredict, and fail me of the throne. Milton, 


Unyreee'rreD. adj. Not advanced. 
To make a ſcholar, keep him under, while he is young, or 
unpreferred. ORE Collier on Pride, 
Unyxz'GcnanT. adj. Not prolifick ; not quick of wit. 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 
And dull to all proceedings. Shak 


UnyREJu'picaTE. adj. Not prepoſſeſſed by any ſertled 
notions. 

A pure mind in a chaſte body, is the mother of wiſdom, fin- 
cere principles, and unprejudicate underſtanding. Taylor. 
NPRE'JUDICED. adj. Free from prejudice ; free from 
prepoſſeſſion ; not pre-occupied by opinion ; void of pre- 
conceived notions. i 2 

The meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that any unpre- 
judiced and reaſonable man may certainly. underſtand them. 


- Tulotſon. 
Several, when they had informed themſelves of our Savi- 
our's hiſtory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the doc- 
trines and manners of his diſciples, were ſo ſtruck, that they 


profeſſed themſelves of that ſect. Addi 


1 
The archbiſhop of York, by ſuch unprelatical, ignomini- 
ous arguments, in plain terms adviſed him to paſs that act. 
: Clarendon. 
the mind be- 
forehand. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, — 
And I will anſwer unpremeditated. Shak. Henry VI. 
She dictates to me flumb'ring ; or inſpires Ia 
Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe. Milton's Par, Loft. 
The ſlow of ſpeech make unfremeditated harangues, or con- 
verſe readily in languages that they are but little acquainted 
„ | | . 
Unexeya'sED. adh. 1. Not fitted by previous meaſures. 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 
(.) —— In things which moſt concern 
Unpractis d, unprepar d, and ſtill to ſeek. 
To come unprepar d before him, is an 
not eſteem GG. 0 2 
Poields are full of eyes, and — = 
Age ws: a. = 2 
or, unforeſeen, lay, is wnprepar .. 
(.) I would not kill thy wnprepared ſpirit; 
No; — 270 S bat. Othello 


My unprepar d, and unrepenting breath, . 
Was ſnatch'd away by the fwift hand of death, - Roftom, 


- 
* * 


9 
T believe my innocency and unpreparedneſt to aſſert my rights 
and — Arr me the moſt guilty . Mer — — 
would not fo eaſily have declared a war againſt me, if I had 
firſt aſſaulted them. | | K. Charles. 
Unragrosss'sseD. 4%. Not prepoſſeſſed ; not pre-oc- 


* 


cu —4 by notions. 


he unprepoſſeſſed on the one hand, and the well -diſpoſed 


ed on the other, are affected with a due fear of theſe things. F 
South. 

Ft finds the mind naked, and unprepoſſeſed with any for- 
mer notions, and fo eaſily and inſenſibly gains upon the aſſent. 


Unexe'ssED. adj. 1. Not preſſed. 2. Not inforced. 
(t.) Have I my pillow left unpreſs'd in Rome? Shak. 
In theſe ſoft ſhades, unpreſr'd by human feet, 
Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy ſeat. Tickel. 
(2.) They left not any error in government unmentioned, 
or unpreſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt pathetical expreſſions. 
Clarendon. 


UnenxeTE'NxDiNG. adj. Not claiming any diſtinctions. 
Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule ought to be 
a pleaſure ; but to undeceive and vindicate the honeſt and un- 


pretending part of mankind from impoſition. Pope. 
UnerEva'lLiNG. adj. Being of no force. 
Throw to earth this unprevailing woe. Shak. Hamlet. 


Unyxtve'nTed. adj. 1. Not 
Not preceded by any thing. 
7 (1.) A pack of ſorrows, which wou'd preſs you down, 


previouſly hindered. 2. 


If unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. Shak. 
(2.) Thy grace 
Comes unpre vented, unimplor d, unſought. Milton. 


Unex1i'NCELy. adj. Unſuitable to a prince. 
I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, than 
by ſo unprincely an inconſtancy. K. Charles. 
Unyxi'xTeD. adj. Not printed. 
Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet — 
UnrRINCI LED. adj, Not ſettled in tenets or opinions. 
l do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipl d in virtue's book, 

As that the fingle want of light and noiſe 
Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts. Milton. 
Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls ſo unpriuci- 

pled in virtue, and true generous breeding, that flattery, and 
court ſhifts, and tyrannous aphoriſms, appear to them the high- 
eſt points of wiſdom. | | Milton on Education. 
Ux yr1'saBLE. adj. Not valued ; not of eftimation. 
A baubling veſſe] was he captain of, | 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unbriſable. | 
Unzx1'SoNnED. a. Set free from confinement. 
Several defires led parts away, 
Water declin'd with earth, the air did ftay ;. 
Fire roſe, and each from other but unty'd, 
Themſelves umpriſon d were, and purify d. 
Unyri'zzp. adj. Not valued. 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgund 5 5 
Can buy this unpriæ d, precious maid of me. Shak. 
UnyrocLa'imeD. adj. Not notified by a publick decla- 


ration. 


Shak. 


Donne. 


South. 


U NP 
They receive aliment ſufficient, and yet no more than they 
can well digeſt ; and withal ſweat out the coarſeſt and unprofi- 
table jnice. | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
It is better to fall honourably, than to ſurvive in an 4 
fable and unglorious life. L"Eftra. 
Then they who brothers better claim diſown, 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on table gold. 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd, 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. 
ox that waits the coming blow, 
Old and wnprofitable to the plough. 
With tears ſo tender, 
As any heart, but only her's, could move; 
Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 
And there pour'd out th' weprofitable flood. 
Unyzo'ettTaBLENEss. . . Uſelefineſs. 
We are fo perſuaded of the unprofitableneſs of your ſcience, 
that you can but leave us where you find us; but if you ſucceed, . 
you increale the number of your party. Adai 
Unyexo'riTaBLY. adv. Uſeleſsly ; without advantage. 
I ſhou'd not now wnprofitably ſpend 
Myſelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 
By airy ways, for ſolid certainties. 
Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts *em from our hand3, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 


B. Fobnſon. 


Unprofitably ſhed. | Adai ſ. Cato. 

UnrRO“TIT ED. adj. Having no gain. | 
Be clamorous, and leap a . 

Rather than make unpraſited return. Shak. 


UnexoL1'eick. adj. Barren; not productive. 
Great rains drown many inſects, and render their eggs v2- 
prolifick, or deſtroy them. * 
Unyxo'misinG. adj. Giving no promiſe of excellence; 
having no appearance of value. | : 
If he be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpromiſing diſ- 
poſition is none of the eaſieſt to be dealt with. Locke. 
An attempt as difficult and wnpromiſing of ſucceſs, as if he 
ſhould make the eſſay, to produce ſome new kinds of animals 
cout of ſuch ſenſeleſs materials. | Bentley. 


UnxrRONO“UNcEZD. adj. Not uttered ; not ſpoken. 
MNad'ſt imperfe& words, with childiſh trips, 5 
 Unpronounc'd, ſlide through my infant lips. Milton. 

Uwe RO“ DER. adj. 1. Not peculiar. 2. Unfit ; not right. 

(r.) Millions nightly lie in thoſe unproper beds, 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar. Shak. Othello. 
Uv Ro r ELT. adv. Contrarily to propriety ; impro- 
rly. | | 
I kneel before thee, and unproperly 
Shew duty as miſtaken all the while : | 
Between the child and parent. Shak. Coriolanus. 


UnyRoet'Tious. adj. Not favourable ; inauſpicious. 
"Twas when the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray 
Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd ev'ry bay, 
Sick was the ſun. | Pope. 
 Unxrxoyro'xTioneD. adj. Not ſuited to ſomething elſe. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, | 


The Soles bing, whe or fiprice Nor any uzproportion'd thought his act. _ 
One man, aſſaſſin-like, had levy" n UxrRO“ PEP. adj. Not ſu ported; not upheld. 
War unproclaim d. Mikon's Paradiſe Laſt. He lives at random, care eſsly diffus'd, 
Unyrxora'wep. adj. Not violated. | 1 
Unſpoil'd mal be her arms, and unpræſan d And b * 7 e Milton's Agonifles : 
. | The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, ſes 
= m wo we 2 *** my Sa . 0 Dryd. os cut the nerves ; the nerves no rg ſuſtain 5 90 
Une zor TrA LE. aq. eleſs ; ſerving no purpoſe. ie bulk; the bulk, wpropp'd, falls headlong on the plain. 
The church being eaſed of unprofitable labours, - + ay 55 * | G Dryden. 
offices may the better be attended. =; , " | | 
Should he reaſon with unprofitable talk ? 1 ˙·²¾§ WM — Drod.. 
My ſon Oneſimus I have begotten in my bonds; which in . * Es 1 Dryd. 
time paſt was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to thee Unrxo'srz nous. adj. [improſper, Latin.] Unfortunate; 
and me. Philemon 11. not proſperous. 


INN 


VU N F 


The winter had been very unproſperous and 

the king. | 
Nought znproſÞ rous ſhall thy ways attend, 

Born — ry, Shao and — heav'n thy friend. 
Ur RO“SsPEROUSLY. adv. Untucceſ fully. ; 
When a prince fights juſtly, and yet unproſperouſly, if he 
could ſee all thoſe reaſons for which God bath ſo ordered it, 
he would think it the moſt reaſonable thing in the W .. 
aylor. 


Not proteded; not ſupported ; 


unſucceſsful to 
Clarendun 


Pope. 


UnyroTE'cTED. adj. 
not defended. 
By woeful experience, they both did learn, that to forſake the 

true God of heaven, is to fall into all ſuch evils upon the face 
of the earth, as men, either deſtitute of giace divine, may 
commit, or unprotected from above, endure, Hooker. 


Uxyro'vep. adj. 1. Not tried; not known by trial. 2. 
Not evinced by argument. 
(1.) The land, 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, _ 
Unpeopl'd, unmanur'd, azproved, unprais d. 
There I found a freſh, am raved Knight, 
Whole many hands, imbru'd in guilty blood, i 
Had never been. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) There is much of what ſhuuld be demonſtrated, left 
wnfroved by thoſe chymical experiments, Boyle. 


To Unyrovi'ns. v a To diveſt of reſolution or quali- 
fications ; to unfurniſh 
I'll not expoſtulate with her, leſt 


o 


Her beauty wnprovide my mind again. Shak. Othello. 
Proſperity inviting every ſenſe, 

With various arts to unf rovide my mind; 

What but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain 

The ſhocks of ſuch temptations ? Southern, 


Unyrovi'peD. adj, 1. Not ſecured or qualified by pre- 
vious meaſures. 2. Not furniſhed ; not previouſly ſup- 
lied. | | 
x Where ſhall I find one that can ſteal well? O, for a 
fine thief of two and twenty, or thereabout ; I am heinouſly 
un pro viued. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My wzprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shak. 
ears, for a ſtroke foreſeen, afford relief; 
But unprowvided for a ſudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. 1 
(2.) Thoſe unprovided of tackling and victual, are forced 
to ſea. | | | K. Charles. 
The ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor counſel ; but 
being in all things unprovided, were ſlain like beaſts. 
EE] Hayward. 
Th' ambitious empreſs with her fon is join'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has deſign d 
Th unprowided town to take. | 
True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if on] 
to dwell in mean minds; ſuch as are utterly unprovided of all 
other natural, moral, or ſpiritual abilities. Spratt. 
Courts are ſeldom «anprovided of perſons under this charac- 
ter, on whom moſt employments naturally fall. Sqwift, 
UnrRO vox ED. adj. Not provoked. | 
| The teeming * yet 17 7 of the plough, 
And unprovot'd, did fruitful ſtores allow. | 
Let them forbear all o and ſecret methods of encouragin 
arebeliion ſo deſtructive, and fo unprovoted. Addi 
Uxrzovolk ik e. adj. Giving no offence. ö 
1 ſtabbed him a ſtranger, antro voting, inoffenſive. 


Fleetwood. 
Unyxvu'nepD. adj. Not cut; not lopped. | 
The 8 is full of weeds ; 
Her fruit trees all unprum d. Shakeſp. 


Unvv'sricx. adj. Private; not 


a Spenſer. 


Unevu'TrIF1eD. adj. 


Dryd. Unqua'Lieiep. adj. Not fit. 


Dye. 


UN a. 
its moral capacity z that is, it loſes part of its ſeverity and ſtrict- 


neſs, by publiſhing that perſon, whoſe work is religion, whoſe 
thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. Taylor, 
Unyvu'sBLISHED. adj. 1. Secret; unknown. 2. Not gi- 


ven to the publick. | \ 
| All bleſt ſecrets ; 


(1.) —— 
All by, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears, Shak. X. Lear. 
(2.) Apply your care wholly to thoſe which are unfubliſs d. 
| Pepe, 
Unyu'nisusD, adj. [impunis, Lat.] Not puniſhed.; ſuf- 
tered to continue in impunity. 
Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou ſhalt not be 
unpruniſbed. | Ecclus. viii. 8, 
Divine juſtice will not let oppreſſion go anpuniſhed. 
| L' Eftrange. 
The vent'rous victor, march'd anfusiſb d hence, | 
And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence, 
Unyu'xcnyaseD. 4dj. Unbought. | 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables leads, 
And part of what they lent, return t'our gods, 
Unru'xGeD. ay. Not purged ; unpurified. 
| ——— Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 


To tempt the rheumy and wnpurged air, | 
To add unto his ſickneſs? Shah. Julius Ceſar. 
Milton, 


In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, unpurg d 
Not freed from recrement. 2. 


Voapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. 
Unyvu'riFiep. adj. 1. 
Not cleanſed from fin. 


(2.) Our ſinful nation having been long in the furnace, is 


now come out, but unpurified. Decay Piety. 
Urxeu'zpostD. adj. Not deſigned; not intentional. 
Do it | | 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all | | | 
But accidents wapurpos'd. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


NPURSU'tD. 2% Nut purſued. 
All night the dreadleſs angel wnpurſu'd | 
Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. 


Not corrupted by rottenneſs. 
Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified, or unſowered in win- 

ter than in ſummer. ; Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline falt, 

| but putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnat 


Milton. . 


TDill he has denndated himſelf of all theſe incumbrances, he 
is utterly unqualified for theſe agonies. Decay of Piety. 

All the writers againſt Chriſtanity, ſince the revolution, have 

| — of the loweſt rank in regard to literature, wit, and ſenſe; 
and upon that account wholly anqualiſied to propagate hereſies 

unleſs among a people already abandoned. Swift. 

Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the very 


Dryd. papiſts, and as much unqualified for the ſmalleſt offices. Swif?. 
fit To 


8 v. a. To diſqualify ; to diveſt of quali- 
ation, 1 | 
Arbitrary power ſo diminiſhes the baſis of the female 
as to ungualify a woman for an evening walk. Addiſon. 
| Our private misfortunes may ungualiſy us for charity: but 
reflect, whether they may not have been inflifted by God, as a 


juſt puniſhment of our former unmercifulneſs. Atterb. 
Deafneſs unqualifies me fog all company. _ Swift. 

7 Unggs's RELLABLE. adj, Such as cannot be impugned. 
, here ariſe unto the examination ſuch ſatisfactory and un- 


gquarrellable reaſons, as may confirm the cauſes generally re- 
| ceived, | 15 ö Brown's Vul. Err. 
To Unque'ex. v. 4, To diveſt of the dignity of queen. 
1 queen'd, yet like 
ay me forth ; ough ungucen d, yet li 
A _ and daughter to , Cath inter me. 


UNQ 

_ _ —— The people on their holidays, 

Impetuous, inſolent, unguenchable. Milton's Agonifles, 

The criminal's penitence may have number'd him among the 
ſaints, when our unretracted uncharitableneſs may ſend us to 
umquenchable flames. | Gov. of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unguenchable deſires to promote our 
well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, ſhould take the chief 
place in our zeal. Spratt's Serm. 

Unque'xcHaBLENESS. #. /. Unextinguiſhableneſs. 
I was amazed to ſee the unquenchableneſs of this fire. 


; Hakewill. 
Unque'ncaeD. adj. 1. Not extinguiſhed. 2. Not ex- 
tinguiſhable. 
(1.) We have heats of dungs, and of lime —— 
on. 


(2.) Sadneſs, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpirits, and 
immoderate exerciſe in hot air, with unquerched thirſt, Arbuth. 


Unque'srionaBLEe. adj. 1. Indubitable; not io be 


doubted. 2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned with- 
out impatience : this ſeems to be the meaning here. 

(1.) The duke's carriage was ſurely noble throughout; of 
wnqueſtionable courage in himſelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. | a Wotton. 

One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations are uncontro- 
verted, is becauſe intereſt hath no place in thoſe ungueſtionable 
verities. | Glanuille's Scepſis. 

There is an wnqueſt:2nable magnificence in every part of Pa- 
radiſe Loft. 1 Addiſ. 
(2.) What were his marks? 
- lean cheek, which you have not; an ungugſtionable 
ſpirit, which you have not. Shakeſp. 
Unque'sTionaBLy. adv. Indubitably ; without doubt. 

If the fathers were unqueſtionably of the houſhold of faith, 
and all to do good to them; then certainly their children can- 
not be ſtrangers in this houſhold. | Spratt. 

St. Auſtin was unqueſtionably a man of parts, but interpoſing 
in a controverſy where his talent did not lie, ſhewed his zeal 
againſt the antipodes to very ill purpoſe, Burnet. 

Unxque'sTIoNED. aj. 1. Not doubted ; paſſed without 
doubt. 2. Indiſputable ; not to be oppoſed. 3. Not in- 
terrogated ; not examined. 

(1.) Other relations in good authors, though we do not po- 
. itively deny, yet have they not been ungueſtioned by * 

Todo. 
(2. ) It did not pleaſe on gots, who inſtru the people; 
And their angueſion d pleaſures mult be ſerv'd. B. Johnſon. 
(3.) She mutt'ring pray' rs as holy rites ſhe meant, 
| Through the divided crowd ungueſtion'd went. Dryd. 
Unquvi'cx. adj. Motionleſs ; not alive. 
His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes wnguick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not fick. 


| Daniel's Civil War. 
UnqurcxeNeD. adj. Not animated; not ripened to vi- 
tality. | 
Every fœtus bears a ſecret hoard, 


With ſleeping, unexpanded iſſue ſtor d: 
Which num'rous, but unguicten d progeny, 


Claſp'd, and enwrapp'd, within each other lie. Blackmore, 


Unqu1'er. adj. [inquiet, Fr. inguietus, Latin.] 1. Moy- 


ed with perpetual agitation; not calm; not ſtill. 2. 
Diſturbed; full of perturbation ; not at peace. 3. Reſt- 
leſs; unſatisfied. | 
.) From grammatick flats and ſhallows, they are on the 
ſudden tranſported to be toſſed and turmoiled with their unbal- 
laſted wits, in fathomleſs and unquiet depths of . 
( 2.) Go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's ſide 


With an unguiet ſoul. 
Thy love hopeful to regain, 
From thee I will pot hide E 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are ris'n. Milton, 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
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(3.) She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 
A vain, unguiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing. Pope. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, anguiet motion, that 
beats about the breaſt for a few moments, and after leaves it 


empty. Pope. 


Unqui'sTLy. adv. Without reſt. 
Whoſe there beſides foul weather 
ne minded like the weather, moſt | 
Unquietly. | Shak. Kmg Lear. 
Unqurertnwess. n. . 1. Want of tranquillity. 2. Want 
of peace. 3. Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence. 4. Perturbation ; 
uneaſineſs. 
(1.) Thou, like a violent noiſe, cam'ſt ruſhing in, 
And mak'ft them wake and ſtart to new unquietneſs. Denham. 
(2.) It is moſt enemy to war, and moſt hateth znguietneſs. 
| | Spenſer. 
(3.) What pleaſure can there be in that eſtate, 
Which your unquietneſs has made me hate? Dryd. 
(4.) Is my lord angry? | 
—He went hence but now, 


And certainly in ſtrange EN 5 Shak. Otbelln. 
From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietne/s 
of ſpirit, and diſtraction of our ſenſes. Taylor, 


Unzxa'cxzp. adj. Not poured from the lees. 
Rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veſlel into the unracked veſſel. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 


Unza'xep. adj. Not thrown together and covered. Uſed | 


only of fires. _ 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou find'ſt anrat d, and hearths unſwept, 
There pinch the maids. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


UNnRa'NSACKED. adj, Not pillaged. 
He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſoldiers, who left 
neither houſe, nor corner thereof unranſacked. Knolles. 
UnRa'nsSOMED. adj, Not ſet free by — for liberty. 
Unranſom d here receive the ſpotleſs fair, | 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad. 
To Unza'veL. v. 4. 1. To diſentangle ; to extricate ; to 
clear. 2. To diſorder ; to throw out of the preſent or- 
der. 3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 
(1.) He has anrawelled the ſtudied cheats of great artificers. 


Fell. 

There waravel all | 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. Addiſ. Cato. 
With Machiavelian ſagacity thou «nraveled'ft intrigues of 
ſtate. Arbuth, 


(2.) How can any thing ſucceed well with people that are 


to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the ball of the univerſe ma 
be unravelled, and the laws of Providence reverſed? L'Eftra. 
— O the traytor's name ! | 
I'll know it; I will: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, | 
And nature all anravell d. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride in unravelling 
all the received principles of reaſon and religion. Tilotſon. 
(3.) The ſolution, or unravelling of the intrigue commences, 


v 


when the reader begins to ſee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 


Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to perfection; nor 
is the unraveling of it leſs happily imagined. Shak. Illuft. 
Unxzxa'/zoxtD. adj. Unſhaven. 
As ſmooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. 
Unzt'acnutp. adj. Not attained. 
Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, zzreach'd by former time. Drzd. 
Unzz'ap. adj. 1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 
2. Untaught ; not learned in books. 
(1.) Theſe books are ſafer and better to be left publickly an- 


read. | | ” : Hooker. 
His muſe had ſtarv * not a piece wnread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dr yd. 
(. 2.) — Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, : 
The clown waread, or half-read gentleman. Dry. 


Uxaz'aviness. . . 1. Want of readineſs ; | want of 


promptneſs. 2. Want of preparation, 
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(1.) This impreparation and «nreadineſs, when they find Unzzzu'sABLE. adj 


in us, they turn it to the ſoothing up of themſelves in that ac- 
curſed fancy. Heoker. 
(2.) Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity, and a con- 
tented ſpirit, as the amazement and confuſions of unreadineſs 
and inconſideration. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Unxeg'apy. adj. 1. Not prepared ; not fit. 2. Not 
prompt; not quick. 3. Awkwaid ; ungain. 
I. Ihe fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, 
Not throughly heal'd, unready were to ride. Spenſer. 
How now, my lords? what all anready ſo ? Shak. 
(2.) From a temperate inactivity, we are unready to put in 
execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon; or by a content in every 
ſpecics of truth, we embrace the ſhadow thereof. Brown. 
(3-) Young men, in the conduct of actions, uſe extreme re- 
medies at firſt, and, that which doubleth all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or retract them; like an unready horſe, that will 
neither ſtop nor turn. | Bacon. 
Unze'ai. adj. Unſubſtantial ; having only appearance. 
| Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 
Uzreal mock'ry, hence 
I with pain 5 | 
Voyag'd th' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 9 
Of horrible confuſion. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Unxet'asonaBLE. adj. 1. Exorbitant; claiming, or in- 
filing on more than is fit. 2. Not agreeable to reaſon. 
3. Greater than is fit; iminodetate. 

(.) Since every language is fo full of its own proprieties, 
that what is beautiful in one, is often barbarous in another, it 
would be unreaſonable to limit a tranſlator to the narrow com- 
pa's of his author's words. Dryd. Pref. to Ovid. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to deſire your 
protection of the following papers, which I take to be a very un- 


reaſonable requeſt ; ſince, by being inſcribed to you, you can- 


not recommend them without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality. 
Swift Project for the Advancement of Religion. 
(2.) No reaſun known to us; but that there is no reaſon 
thereof, I judge moſt unreaſonable to imagine. Hooker. 
It is unrea ſonable for men to be judges in their own caſes ; 
ſelf-love will make men partial to themſelves and their _— 
| | ocke. 
She entertained many unreaſonable prejudices againſt him, 
before ſhe was acquainted with his perſonal worth. Addiy. 
(3.) Thoſe that place their hope in another world, have, in 
a great meaſure, conquer'd dread of death, and unreaſonable 
love of life. Atterbury. 


Unxe'/aSonaBLENESS. nn. . 1. Exorbitance ; exceſlive 
demand. 2. Inc nſiſtency with reafon. 

(2.) The unreaſonableneſi of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint deſires of their major number. 

| King Char les. 

A young univerſity diſputant was complaining of the un- 

reaſonableneſs of a lady, with whom ke was engaged in a point 

of controverſy. 

(2.) The unreaſcnableneſs and preſumption of thoſe that 


thus project, have not ſo much as a thought, all their lives long, 
| Hammond. 


to advance fo far as attrition. 


Unrz'aSoONABLY. adv. 1. In a manner contrary to rea- 
ſon 2. More than enough. 
(2.) I'll not over the threſhold, till my lord return from the 
Wars, — , 
ye! you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Shak. 
To Unxz'ave. v. a. [now unravel ; from un and reave, 
or ravel , perhaps the ſame with rive, to tear or break 
aſunder.] To unwind ; to diſentangle. fo | 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' fake 
Devis'd a web her woers to deceive ; 


Hakewill, 


In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 
The fame at night ſhe did wnreave. Spenſer. 
UnxzeBa'rer. adj, Not blunted. re 
A number of try it out with anrebated ſwords. 


Shak. Macbeth. 


Addiſ. Freeholder. 
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1. Obnoxious to no cenſure, 
Keep this commandment without ſpot, «arebukable, until 
the appearing of Chriſt. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 
Unxrect'ivepd adj, Not received. | 
Where the figns and ſacraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, wnreceived, or received with contempt, 

they really give what they promiſe, and are what they ſignify. 
Hocker, 

UnxecLa'tmyp. adj. 1. Not tamed. 2. Not reformed, 

(1.) A favaveneſs of unreclai med blood, 

Of general aſſault. Shak. Hamlet, 


(2.) This is the moſt favourable treatment a ſinner can hope 
for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodneſs of God. 
| - Rogers. 
UnrxtEconci'LaBLE. adj. 1, Not to be appeaſed; im- 
placable. 2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 
| (1.) ———— Let me lament, | 
That our ſtars, wnreconcilable, ſhould have divided 


Our equalneſs to this. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
(2.) He had many infirmities and fins, wnreconcilable with 


perfect righteouſneſs. Hammond Pratt. Catechiſm. 
Unx:'conciltD. adj. Not reconciled. | 
If you bethink yourſelf of any crime | 8 


Unrecorcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it traight. 
Unietcu'aped. adj. 
monuments. | 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 


| Shak. Othello. 
Not kept in remembrance by publick 


Worthy t' have not remain'd fo long unſung, Milton. 
The great Antilocus ! a name 
Not unrecorded in the roll s of fame. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Unzeco'unxTeD. adj. Not told; not related. 


This is yet but young, and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted. Shak. Henry VIII. 


| Unzecru'traBLE. adj. Incapable of repairing the defi- 


ciencies of an army. 
Empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men in a compa- 
ny. | Milion On Educat. 
Unzecv'rinG. adj. Irremediable. = 
I found her ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf ; as doth the door, 
That hath received ſome unrecuring wound. Shat. 
Unxtpvu'cep. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh countries unreduced, 
into ſhires. Davies's Ireland. 
Uxrzro'RMABLE. adj, Not to be put into a new form. 
The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and anreformable : 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
the world, and in his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, born of the virgin Ma- 
_— | Hammond's Fundam. 
Unxzzro'RMED. adj. 1. Not amended; not corrected. 2. 
Not brought to ne wneſs of life. 1 175 
( — This general revolt, when overcome, 
ral reformation of the Iriſhry, which ever be 
reformed. : | Dawies's Ireland. 
We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, unreformed, 
without conſideration of the defective minutes. Holder. 
(2.) If he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as now he is 
an unreformed Chriſtian, then what needs he reformation ? , 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, anreform'd. Milton, 
Unxerra'cCTED. adj. Not refracted. - 

The ſun's circular image 18 made by an wnrefraet beam o 
light. Newton's Optichs 
UnxzrrE'SHED. adj. Not cheared ; not relieved. © 
Its ſymptoms are a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being unrefreſbed 

by ſleep. er <ul | Artuth. 
UAZ ADD. a. Not heeded ; not reſpected; ne- 


-—— We, ever by his might, 
Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. Spenſer, 
| - | . 2 tr11 J . 1 "NF 


uced a gene- 
ore had been un- 
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Do'ſt fre, how anregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? 

There was a time when I did vow 
| To that alone ; 
But mark the fate of faces. 

On the cold earth lies th. unregarded king; 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. 

Me you have often counſell'd to remove 


Sackling. 


enham. 


My vain purſuit of unregarded love. Dryd. 
Laws againſt immorality have not been executed, and procla- 
mations to inforce them, are wholly unregarded. Swift. 


Unxze'cisTerED. adj. Not recorded. 
1 8 
Unregiſter d in vul „ you have 
— of vick'd ont. Shak. Ant. and Clop. 
UnRxEGe'NEraTE. adj, Not brought to a new life. * 
This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly of all men, un- 
regenerate perſons, as well as regenerate. _ Stephens. 
Ux IZ“ IVEZD. adj. Not reflrained by the bridle. 
Leſt from thy flying ſteed unrein d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Diſmounted, on th Aleian field 1 fall. ; Milton. 
UnxzLe'nTinG. adj, Hard; cruel ; feeling no pity. 
By many hands your father was ſubdu'd ; 
But only ſſaughier d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. | 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 
That fo her torture may be ſhortened. 


Shak. Henry VI. 


Shak. 


Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? 

Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; | 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. Dryd. 
Falſe tears ſhall wet his unrelenting eyes, 2 
And his glad heart with artful ſighs ſhall heave. Smith. 


UnxeL1ie'vasle adj. Admitting no ſuccour. , 
As no ee of diſtreſs is unrelievable by his power, ſo no 
extremity of it is inconſiſtent with his compaſſion. Boyle. 
Unzet1e'vep. adj. 1. Not fuccoured. 2. Not eaſed. 
__ (n.) ——— The goddeſs griev'd, 
Her favour'd hoſt ſhou'd periſh unrehev'd. | « 
(2.) The uneaſineſs of wnrelieved thirſt is not leſſened by 
continuance, but grows the more unſupportable. Boyle. 


UxRxEMaA'«sKABLE. adj. 1. Not capable of being obſerved. 
2. Not worthy of notice. | | 5 
(1.) Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, muſt 
add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and unremarkable tuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. 


Unxeme'piaBLu. adj, Admitting no remedy. 
He fo handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had more come in- 
to a defence of an unremediable milchief already committed, 
than that they had done it at firſt by his conſent. Sidney. 


UnztMe'mBzrinG adj. Having no memory. 
| That wunrememb'ring of its former pain, 
The foul may ſuffer mort2] fleſh again. Dryd. 


UnxrzMe'MBERED, adj, Not retained in the mind; not 
recollected. „ 3 | 

I cannot paſs wnremembered, their manner of diſguiſing the 

ſhafts of chimnies in various faſhions, whereof the nobleſt is the 

pyramidal. | Wotton's Architee. 


UnrzeMe MBRANCE. . . Forgetfulneſs; want of re- 
membrance. 3 
Some words are negative in their original language, but ſeem 
poſitive, becauſe the negation is unknown; as amneſty, an un- 
zemembrance, or general pardon, Watts's Logick. 
Unzx*Ma'vzABLE. adj, Not to be taken away. 
Never was there any woman, that with more unremoveable 


| determination gave herſelf to love, after ſhe had. once ſet before 


her mind the worthineſs of Amphialus. Sidney. 
You know the fiery quality of the duke, | 
How wnremoveable and fixt he is | 
In his own courſe. | Shaleſp. 


Un xZMO“V D adj. r. Not taken away. 2: Not. 
ble of being removed, I 


Dryd. 


- Digby. 


capa- 


vnn * 
L.) le is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed and un- 
removed, to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 
We could have had no certain proſpect of his happineſs, while 
the laſt obſtacle was unremoved. Dryd. Virgil. 
(2.) Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov' d. Milton, 
NREMO'VEABLy. adv. Ina manner that admits no re- 
moval. 
His diſcontents are unremcweably coupled to his nature. 
| Shakeſpeares 
Unxzrya'ip. adj. Not recompenſed ; not compenſated. 
Hadſt thou full pow'r | 
To meaſure out his torments by thy will ; 
Yet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues, unrepaid by pain. Deu. 
Unzere'ALED. adj. Not revoked ; not abrogated. 
When you are pinched with any unrepraled act of parlia- 
ment, you declare you will not he obliged by it. Dryd. 
Nature's law, and wnrepeal'd command, , 
That gives to lighter things the greateſt height. Blackmore. 
UnxEyENnTED. adj, Not expiated by penitential ſor- 
row. | 
They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy.in the behalf of 
others, whole own «xrepented fins provoked his jutt * 
er. 


| If I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the tear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind : which in his jealouſy | 
Shall never, anrepented, find forgiveneſs, Milt. Agoniſtes. 
As in unrepented fin the dy'd, 

Doom'd to the fame bad place, is puniſh'd for her pride. 4 

en. 

With what confuſion will he hear all his znrepented —— 

duced before men and angels? Rogers. 


Unkreree'nTiING. aaj. Not repenting ; not penitent ; 
UnReee'xTanTt.y not ſorrowful for fin, 7 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumbl'd, unrepentant, unretorm'd, 5 
Headlong would follow. Milton's Par. Reg. 
My unprepar'd, and wnrepenting breath, 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. 
All his arts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath; 
To his laſt hour of «nrepenting death. Dryd. 
Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 
E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock; 
UnxerininG 4%. Not peeviſhly complaining. 
| Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footſteps all along were mark'd with blood; 
Yet ſilent on ſhe paſs' d, and unrepming. 
UnRreyPLEe'NiSHED. adj, Not filled. „ 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the unre- 
pleniſbed ſpace. Ef Boyle. 
Un n eyRIE'vVABLE. adj. Not to be reſpitcd from penal 
death. IT | 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Ts, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize | | 
In wnrejrievabl? condemned blood. Shak. K. Joln. 
UnrEyRo'aCHED. adj, Not upbraided ; nat cenſured. 
Sir John Hotham, unreproached, uncurſed by. any impreca- 
tion of mine, pays his head. K. Charles. 
UnrxEyRro'VEABLE. adj. Not liable to blame. 
You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, uablameable, 
and wnreproveable in his fight. | Col. i. 22. 


Roſcommon. 


Rowe, 


UnxzEyPRo'VED. 1. Not cenſured. 2. Not liable to 
cenſure. | ; 
(1.) Chriſtians have their churches, and unreproved exerciſe 
of religion. Sandys's Journey... 


(2.) The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth, 

With gladſome thanks, and unreproved truth | 

The gifts of ſov'reign bounty did embrace. 
If I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 


Spenſer. 
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To hve with her, and live with thes, 


la wareproped pleaſures free. Milton. 
Unzervu'Gnant. adj. Not oppoſite. 
When ſcripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 


order is thereunto moſt agreeable ; when poſitive, which way 
to make laws aurepugnant unto them. ker. 
Uznat'purTaBLE. 42%. Not creditable. 

When we ſee wiſe men examples of duty, we are convinced 
that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we are not 
to be alhamed of our virtue. Rogers. 

Uxntque'srteD. adj. Not aſked. 

With what ſecurity can our embaſſadors go, 

the Turk:(h emperor, without his ſafe conduct? 
Unatqui'TaBLE. adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that dall mediocrity of folly is fooliſh, and 
becauſe an wnrequitable evil may enſue, an indifferent conveni- 
ence muſt he omitted, Brown's Vulg. Err. 


ueſted of 
Knolles. 


So unrequitable is God's love, and fo inſolvent are we, that 


that love vaſtly improves the benefit, by which alone we might 
have pretended to (ome ability of retribution. Boyle. 
Unxtst'nTeD. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

The failings of theſe holy perſons, paſſed not unreſented by 
God; and the ſame ſcripture which informs us of the fin, re- 
cords the puniſhment. Rogers. 

Uxxest'rver. adj. 1. Not limited by any private con- 
venience. 2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 

(1.) The piety our heavenly father will actept, muſt conſiſt 
in an entire, unreſer ved obedience to his commands; fince 
whoſoever offends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. 

| | | Rogers. 
Unzest'rvepness. . /. Unlimitedneſs ; frankneſs ; large- 
nels, : | 
The tenderneſs and unreſeruedneſs of his love, made him 
think thoſe his friends or enemies, that were ſo to God. 
Boyle. 
Unaxes:'zavepLy. adv. 1. Without limitations. 2. 
Without concealment ; openly. 

(1.) I am not to embrace abſolutely and unreſervedly the opi- 

nion of Ariltotle. Boyle. 

( 2.) I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive; and it is 
what I owe to that friendſhip, to open my mind unreſervedly 
to you. ED Pope. 
Un xzse'xvepwess. . ſ. Openneſs ; frankneſs. 
| I write with more wrreſervedne/s than ever man wrote. 

| | | Pope. 
Uxxesi's TED. adj. 1. Not oppoſed, 2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch 

as cannot be oppoſed. | 

(1.) The ztherial ſpaces are perfectly fluid; they neither aſ- 
fit, nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and un- 
re/ifled, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley's Sermons. 

(2.) Thoſe gods | whoſe wnreſfled might 


Have ſent me to theſe regions void of light. Dryd. 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conqu'ring force of unreſifted ſteel ? Pope. 


Unazesr'sTinG. adj. Not oppoſing ; not making reſiſt - 
ance. | 
The ſheep was facrific'd on no pretence, | 
But meek and unreſiſt ing inndcence : = 
A patient uſeful creature. Dryden. 
Since the planets move horizontally through the liquid and 
unreſiſti ug ſpaces of the heav'ns, where no bodies at all, or in- 
conſiderable ones, occur, they may preſerve the ſame velocity 
which the firſt impulſe impreſs'd. Bentley. 
Uxnyzs0'LvanLE. adj. Not to be ſolved ; inſoluble. 
For a man to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares him in the 
| face; (till to preſs on to the embraces of fin, is a problem n- 
reſoluable upon any other ground, but that fin infatuates before 
it deſtroys. Sauth. 
Un xz$0'LVED. adj, 1, Not determined; having made 
no reſolution: ſometimes with of. 2. Not folved ; not 


cleared. | | 
| 1. On the weſtern coaſt 
1 to our ſhores 


U NR 


Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unreſoby'd to beat them back. 


Shak, 


Dryd 
(2.) I do not ſo magnify this method, to think it will 


fectly clear every hard place, and leave no doubt unreflved. 
a L che. 
UnRESo'LVING. adj. Not reſolving ; not determined. 

She her arms about her unreſofving huſband threw. 


— Turnus wrreJoky'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. 


UnxEsez'cTIveE. adj. Inattentive ; taking little notice. 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, | 
And unreſpeftive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shak. 
Unxe'sT. n. { Diſquiet ; want of tranquillity ; unquiet- 
neſs. Not in uſe. : 
Wiſe beheſt, thoſe creeping flames by reaſon to ſubdue, 
Before their rage grew to to great unreſt. Spenſer. 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 
That have their alms out of the empreſs cheſt. Shak. 
Diſmay d confuſion all poſſeſs d; 
The afflicted troop, hearing their plot deſcry d: 
Then runs amaz d diſtreſs, with ſad wnreft, 
To this, to that ; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. 
Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my forrows beſt ; 
For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feelings tell; 
Yet, let me borrow from mine own «nreft, 
But time to bid him, whom I lov'd, farewell. 
Up they roſe, 
As from unreſt; and each the other viewing, 
Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds 
How darken'd ! | Milt. Par. L/. 
UnrEsSToO'RED. adj. 1. Not reſtored. 2. Not cleared 
from an attainder. ; 
(2.) The ſon of an wnreflored traitor has 
quality of his anceſtors. Collier on Ouelling. 
Un RESsTAA INR D. adj. 1. Not confined ; not hindered. 
2. Licentious ; looſe. 3. Not limited. 
(.) My tender age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe, and pageants entertain d, 


Daniel. 


FVollon. 


no pretences to the 


My hours my own, my pleaſures unreftr ain d. D yd. 
(2.) The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained, looſe compamions. Shak. 


(3.) Were there in this aphoriſin an anreſtrained truth, yet 
were it not reaſonable to infer from a caution, a non- uſance, or 
abolition. | | Brown's Vulg. Err. 

UnxETRa'CTED. adj. Not revoked ; not recalled. | 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him a- 
mongſt the ſaints, when our unretracted uncharitableneſs may 
ſend us to unquenchable flames. Government y the Tongue. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juttify diſunion. Male- 
volence ſhewn in a ſingle, outward act, unretracted, or in habi- 

_ tual ill-nature. Collier on Friendſbip. 
Unxeve'aLeD, adj. Not told; not diſcovered. 
Had ye once ſeen theſe her celeſtial treaſures, 
And wunrevealed pleaſures, | 


Then would ye wonder, and her praiſes ſing. Shenſer. 

Dear, fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd; 

Nor paſs theſe lips, in holy filence ſeal'd. Pope. 

Unzeve'nGeD. adj. Not revenged. 
So might we die, not envying them that live ; ; 

So would we die, not anrevenged all. Fairfax. 
Unhonour'd I am, | 

Not unreveng'd that impious att thall be. Dryden. 


Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſlow, 
And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreueng” d amongſt us. Addiſon. 
Unxz'vexenD. adj. Irreyerent ; diſteſpectful. 
See not your bride-in theſe unreveremt robes, 
Fiel wnreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr d, 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths. 
Unxze'vsxenTLY. dv. Diſceſpe&fully. 


I did unreverentiy blame the gods, 


+ 
. 


Chat, 


Shak, 


UN R 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſhore for thyſelf 
EN 


Unxzve'xssp. adj. Not reyoked ; not repealed, 


She hath offer'd to the doom, 
Which «zreverſed ſtands in effectual force, 
A ea of melting tears. Shak. 
Unxzzvo'xepr. adj. Not recalled. ; 
Hear my Fe. which unre vol d ſhall ſtand. Milton. 


Unzxzwa'zDeD. adj. Not rewarded ; not recompenſed. 
Providence takes care that good offices may not paſs unre- 
awarded. a ot L' Eflrange, 
Since for common good I yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor wnrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 


To Unxi'ppLe. v. 4. To ſolve an enigma ; to explain a 
problem. | 
Some kind power unriddle where it lies, 
| Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes! Suckling. 
The Platonick principles will * unriddle the — 
A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of an old poet, as the 
poet often ſerves to unridale the rev Addiſon. 
Unzxipr'cuLoos. adj. Not ridiculous. 78 
If an indifferent and unridi culous object could draw this au- 


ſtereneſs unto a ſmile, he hardly could with perpetuity reſiſt [Jy RI BENE D adj, Not matured. 


proper motives thereof. | Brown's Fulg. Err. 


To Uv AG. v. a, To ſtrip of the tackle. 
Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea no more; 
Their ſhips umrigg d, and ſpent their naval ſhore. Dryd. 
Unnaer. adj. Wrong. In Spenſer, this word ſhould 
perhaps be wntight. 


What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe, and as it ; 
were unrigbt, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, Una VALLED. ad}. 
ing no peer or equal, 


and ſtrongly truſſed up together. Senſer s Gloſſary to Kal. 
Shew that thy judgment is not wright, Wiſdom, Xits 
Unxi'cuTEous. adj. Unjuſt ; wicked; ſinful; bad. 
| Octavius here lept into his room, | 
And it uſurped by wzrighteous doom; 


But he his title juſtify'd by might. Spenſer, 
— Within a month! 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears, 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes 
She married. — Oh moſt wicked ſpeed ! $hak. 


Unx1'ee. adj. 1. 


Unzi'eentss n. / 


UNR 


difference between rip and wnris ; and the negative parti- 
cle is therefore of no force; yet it is well authoriſed. To 
cut open. 
| Like a traitor 
Didſt break that vow, and, with thy treach'rous blade, 
Unrip'dft the bowels of thy ſov"reign's ſon. Shak, 
He could not now, with his honour, ſo v1Rrip, and put a lye 
upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver him 


vp. Bacon's H. VII. 
We are angry with ſearchers, when they break open trunks, 


and unrip packs, and open ſealed letters. Taylor, 
Cato well obſerves, that friendſhip ought not to be wnripped, 
but unſtitched. Collier. 


Immature; not fully concocted. 2. 
Not ſeaſonable; not yet proper. 3. Too early. 
(1.) Purpoſe is of violent birth, but poor validity; 
Which now, like fruits unrite, flicks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they metlow be. | 


Shak. 
In this northern tra& our hoarſer throats, 
Utter wnripe and ill-conſtrained notes. Walter. 
— (2) He fix'd his unripe vengeance to defer, | 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen, 
To broad in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen. Dryden. 


(3-) Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſe, and juſt Do- 
rilaus, whoſe unripe death doth yet, ſo many years ſince, draw 


tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney. 
Were you with theſe, you'd ſoon forget 
The pale, wnripen'd beauties of the north. Addiſ. Cato. 


Immaturity ; want of ripeneſs. 

The ripeneſs, or unripeneſs, of the occaſion, muſt ever be 
well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the begin- 
nings of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes; 
and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands. Bacon. 


1. Having no competitor. 2. Hav- 


(.) Honour forbid ! at 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, 
To UxRO“L. v. a. 


ed. 


whoſe anrivat'd ſhrine, 
all our ſex reſign. | Pope. 


mW open what is rolled or conyoly- 


O horror ! | 

The queen of nations, from her antient ſeat, 

Is funk for ever in the dark abyſs ; 

Time has unroll d her glories to the laſt, | 

And now clos'd up the volume. Dryd. All for Lowe, 


Let the wicked. man forſake his way, and the wwrighteous man Unzxoma'nTicCk. aj. Contrary to romance. 


his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. Ja. lv. 
Un xr'cnTrousLy. adv. Unjuſtly ; wickedly ; finfully. 
| ——— For them 

Their foes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe : 

By which unrightzoufly it was decreed, 

That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, : 

Who would not ſwallow firſt a pois'nous wicked weed. 


| | Dryden. 
A man may fall wndeſervedly under publick diſgrace, or is 
unrig bteouſly oppreſſed. ; Collier on Pride, 


Unxzi'cnTEOUSNESS. n. / Wickedneſs ; injuſtice. 
Our Romaniſts can no more abide this propoſition converted, 
than themſelves. 
law; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is not fin. 


ſin ; but every tranſgreſſion 
Auſtin upon this place. 
Some things have a natural deformity 
perfidiouſnefs, unrighteouſneſ, and ingratitude. 
Ux x1'GHTFUL. adj. Not rightful ; not juſt. 
; Thou, which —— os way 
To plant unrigbtyul kings, wilt know again 
| To pluck him — from th* 3 throne. 
Unxi'nc. v. a. To deprive of a ring. 
To Unz P * 


the law is @nrighteouſneſs, ſaith 


Shak. 
Be forc'd to impeach a | 2 
And pigs mekg's at vif. franc. pledge. Hudibras. 
ToUnx!'y. v. 4. [This word is tmproper ; there being no 


To Unrxo'os. v. a. To ſtrip off the roof or cover 


Unxo'osTEeD. adj. Driven from the rooſt. 


All fin, ſay they, is a tranſgreſſion of the 
The apoſ- 
tle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrig bteouſneſs, ſays he, is 


in them, as perjury, x 
3 Tillatfon, UN 0 UGH. 


| Unro'unvep. adj. Not ſhaped, 


It is a baſe, wnromantich ſpirit not to wait on you. 
Cauiſt. 
ing of 
houſes. * 
The rabble ſhould have firſt 


unroof d the city 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me. ö 


Shak. Coriolanus. 


'Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, unr 


oofted, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
To Unko'or. wv. a. 


To tear from the roots ; to extirpate; 
to eradicate. 


Since you've made the days and ni 
To wear your gentle 
Be bold; you do fo grow in my requital, 

That nothing can nr ct you. 

Unroot the foreſt oaks and bear away | 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſhed prey. 
adj. Smooth. 

Siward's fon, 
And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteſt theis firſt of manhood. 


hts as one, 
limbs in my affairs, | 


Shak. 
Dryd. 


Shak. Macbeth, 


not cut to a round, 
Thoſe unfil'd piſtolets, | 
That more than cannon-ſhot avails or lets; 
Which, negligently left anraunded, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of ſome dread conjurer, | 


Done, 


U N $ 


 Unno'yar. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 
By the advice of his envions counſellors, he ſent them with 
unroyul reproaches to Muſidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiterouſly. | Sidney. 
To UN RU FLE. v. n. To ceaſe from commotion, or agi- 
tation. 
Where er he guides his finny courſers, 
The waves unrufle, and the ſea ſubſides. Dryd. 
UxaurFLED. adj. Calm; tranquil ; not tumultuous. 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 
Calm and anrufiled as a fummer's ſea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Addiſon. 


Unxv'Lep. adj. Not directed by any ſuperiour power. 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all the 
raging ſurges, unruled and undirefted of any; for they to 
whom ſhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or forſook 
their charge. | Spenſer. 


 Unxv'Linxegss. . ſ. [from unruly.} Turbulence; tumul- 


tuouſneſs ; licenciouſneſs. | 
By the negligence of ſome who were hardly -to be com- 
manded, and by the unrulineſs of others, who without leave 
were gone aſhore, ſo fair an occaſion of victory was neglected. 
Knolles. 
No care was had to curb the wnrulineſs of anger, or the ex- 
-orbitance of defire. Amongſt all their facrifices they never ſa- 
crificed ſo much as one luſt. © South. 
Unxvu'Ly. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; licentious ; tu- 
multuous. | 
In facred bands of wedlock ty'd 
To Therion, a looſe unruly ſwain; 


Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, 


And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain. Spenſer. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of wrruly jades. Shak. R. II. 


The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but raſh; then 

muſt we look from his age, to receive but unruſy waywardneſs. 

Shak. K. Lear. 

The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poiſon. Ja. iii. 
Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give; 


Doſt each unruly appetite controul. Roſcommon. 
Love inſults, diſgniſed in the cloud, | | 
And welcome force of that unruly croud. Waller. 


Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not the bounda- 

_ ries of their _ natures ; nor were the diſorders begun, 
which are occaſioned by the licence of unruly appetites. 

| Glanvi 


You muſt not go where you may dangers meet. 
Th' unruly (word will no diſtinction make, | 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. 
 Unsa're. adj. Not ſecure ; hazardous; dangerous. 
If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adverſaries, yet others 
ſhould be taught how unſafe it was to continue his friends. 


With retir'd 

Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th' angelick throng, 

And left large field, «ſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Denham. 


—— Uncertain ways unſafeſ are, 
And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. 
Phlegyan robbers make unſafe the road. : Dryd. 
Unsa'rtLy. adv. Not ſecurely ; dangerouſly. 
Take it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage, 
Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 
As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, uneaſily or un- 
Fafelyy but in uſing, as his legs, ſo his thoughts amiſs, which 
A virtuous man never doth. Gre. 
Uns A1. adj. Not uttered; not mentioned. 
Chanticleer ſhall wiſh his words unſaid. Dryyden. 
That I may leave nothing material unſaid, among the ſeveral 
ways of imitation, I rr 
. a Felton's Claffichs, 


Hooker, 


SS” 


DH. 


UNS 


Cures ons adj. Not pickled or ſeaſoned with alt. 


The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great quantity of ſea- - 
ſalt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of freſh 
unſalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot, 

UxsaLu'TeD. adj. [injalutatus, Lat.] Not faluted, 
| Gods ! I prate; | 


And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſaluted. Shak. Coriolanus, 
Unsa'ncTiritD. adj, Unholy; not conſecrated ; not 
pious. | 


Her obſequies have been ſo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful ; 
And but that great command o erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground anſanctiſyd have lodg'd 
»Till the laſt trump. Shak. Hamlet, 
Unsa'TIAaBLE. adj. [inſatiabilis, Lat.] Not to be fatisfi- 
ed ; greedy without bounds. | | by 
Unſatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but eſpecially men. : Hooker. 
Craſſus the Roman, for his unſatiable greedineſs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 
UnsaTisrAa'cTorINEsSS. . / Failure of giving ſatis- 
faction. | =P 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is their unſatiſ- 
Factorineſi, though they ſhould fncceed. le. 
UnsaTisra'crory. adj. 1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 2. 
Not clearing the difficulty. : : 
(2.) That ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt me to 
be with me, the gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an unſa- 
ti factor y reply, and therein was involved a very impious error. 
Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the definition of the 
council of Nice; and it is an unſatisfafory anſwer to ſay, 
they only were againſt latria given to images for themſelves. 
Sti llingſteet. 
Uns A/ TIS TIE D. adj. 1. Not contented; not pleaſed. 
2. Not ſettled in opinion. 3. Not filled; not gratified to 
the full. | 
(1.) Q. Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great officer, and be- 
ing by ſome put in ſome doubt of that perſon, whom ſhe meant 
to advance, faid, ſhe was like one with a lanthorn ſecking a man, 
and ſeemed unſatisfied in the choice of a man for that place. 
| Bacon. | 
Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a large diſcourſe, muſt be 
very much unſatisfied of me. Digby. 
(2.) Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, t 
leave perſons — , 5 = = 4 7 
(3-) Though he were unſatisfied in getting, 
Yet in beſtowing he was moſt princely. 
Whether ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing 
Him whom 1 hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſatiffed | 
My anger and revenge? Denham's Sopby. 
Eternity, human nature can't look into, without a religious 
awe : our thoughts are loſt in the endleſs view, and return to us 


Shak. 


weary and unſatisfied, without finding bounds or place to 2 on. 
1 ogers. 
Unsa'ti1sr1ieDwess. u. ,. [from unſatisfied. ] The ftate of 


being not ſatisfied. 

Between my own anſatizfiedneſs in conſcience, and a neceſ- 
ſity of ſatisfying the importunities of ſome, I was perſwaded 
to chuſe. rather. what was ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt. 


| | 4 King Charles. 

That unſatisfiedneſs with tranſitory fruitions, that men de- 
plore as the unhappineſs of their nature, is indeed the privilege 
of it, as it is the ive of men not to be pleaſed with ſuch 
fond toys as children doat upon. | Boyle. 


Uns T1s T YI G. adj. Unable to gratify to the full. 


Nor is fame only aden Tree ite, but the defre of it l ; 
„ troubles. | Addiſon. 
Unsa'vourInEss. #. /. [from unſaveury.) 1. Bad taſte. 
2. Bad ſmell. OO 7 


5 Urseg RRED. 


: Uxs co URED. @dj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 


u NS 


| ik. add i 
rw. $ leſs ſubſect 


2 


a 


ie . 1. Taffelefs. 5. Having 4 bes taſte. 
= Re 
Ae „A is egen) be cles widens fo 3, or 


Having an/l fel; fetid: 4. Unpleaing 


4 


is there any» — — Job, vi. 6. 
og al natures._* 770% " Milton's Par. Loft. 


(3-) Some may emit an znſaveury . which may happen 
from the quality of what they have taken. Brown. 
(.) Things of ſo mean 6: p60 although neceſſary to be or- 
Aered, are notwithſtahdi 
"be I_— ; becauſe 


r ee — difh 


Unſavoury news 3 6 " Shak. 
ToUnsn'r. v. a. To retraQt ; to recant 3 to gy what 
has been faid. 
| . Puck that fair again unſay 3 


us loyes you, fair.  Shakeſp. 
Say and znſay, fei „ r abjure. Milton. 

Werl height nl hi thou how ſoon unſay - 

ng feign's Gt — _ Milton's Par. 10. 

; o ſay, and t unjay, 

33 leader, but a liar ws. Milton. 
There Sc, which you may have occaſion to 
unſay hereafter. Atterbury. 

VUnscs/Ly. adj. Having no ſcales. " 
The jointed Jobſter, and umſcaly ſoa Gay. 


Not marked with - NPY 
| And mult the die for this ? O let her live; 

' So the may live unſcarr'd from bleeding laughter, 

IL will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. Shak. 


-UnscngLa'srica. adj, Not bred to literature. 


Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was to the un- 
B that „eee eee liber- 


| Locke. 
u OLED. 4 'Uneducated 3 not learned. 

When the were ordained to alter the laws of hea- 
theniſh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, unſchooled and 
unlettered men. 

Vnsco' KEHED. adj. Not touched by fire. 
— His hand, 
Not ſenfible of fire, remain'd unſeorch'd. 


Th' enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like unſcuur d armour, hung 25 th' — 
And none of them been worn. Shak. 


; Dae TCHED. adj, Not torn. 


1 Tan much expedient march 
Have brought a counter - check before your gates, 2 
To fave anſcratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks. Shak. 
Aw ENED. adj. Not covered ; not protected. 
_  » Thoſe balls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of churches are a- 
_ dorned with, derive their glittering —— from their being 


| x | expaled, unſcreened, to the ſun's refulgent beams. Boyle. 


_ Ungenu PTURAL, Not defenſible by ſcripture. 


The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was neither new nor 


2 908 
and unſeaſonably applied. 


criptural,. nor in itſelf falſe. | 
e A. v. 4. To EEE ſealed. 
* Caſt ſudden on bis face, unſeal d his fd. 
Yoon Av. adj. 
© broken. / 


(1. 5 e eee oaths 


Are words, and poor conditions but ear d. | Shak, 


To Una ant... Toip ; to cat open. © 
4.3 3"B eee 
Ae '4 him front the nape to th' chops, 


— 


N 


very wnſavoury, when they ur | 


Unsz'agonaBLE. adj. 


nor upon this occaſion, 


Hooker. | 


Unse' ASONABLY. ps hy 


no danger is nigh. 


Have form'd thy foul to manage g 


Dryd. country ſhould have — him vigilance. 
Wanting a ſeal. 2. Haviag he ſeal. Ungz'asoneD. 


— dl. 


UNS 


e Uses“ ARCHABLE, af W not d 


is ve often 


What th" wiſe 3 11 1 
Of higheſt . pa brings bout, 255 e 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. © Milton's Agonift 


— Thou haft vouchſaf d 
* friendly condeſcenſion, to relate SPELL: ©: 
* elſe by me anſear chable. Milten's Par. 
Job iſcourſeth of the ſecrets ns nature, and unſear 
perfetions of the works of God. Ti. 


Theſe counſels of God are to us wnſearchable ; neither has 


be left us in ſcripture any marks, by which we infallibly 


conclude ourſelves in that happy numher he has choſen. 
© Rogers. ; 


It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our underftand- 


ings, if we ſpend too much of our time among infinites ang 
wnſearchables. Watts's Logich. 
* ARCHABLENESS. 7. 1 Impoſſibility to be explor- 


1 unſearchableneſi of God's ways ſhould be a bridle to 
reſtrain preſumption, and not a ſanctuary for ſpirits of error. 


Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes. 
1. Not ſuitable to time or occa- 


fion ; unfit ; untimely ; ill-timed. 2. Not agreeable to 
- o_ of the your. 3. Late ; as, unſeaſonable time 


ni 
. unleſs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 

* buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe unſeaſanable 
offices which pleaſe him not. Hooker . 

Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſanable, who adviſe men 
to ſuſpect that wherewith the world hath had, by their own ac- 
count, twelve hundred acquaintance. 

It is then a very unſzaſonable time to Pn when ſwords 
are in the hands of the vul Senſer s Ireland. 

The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in ſuch unſeaſomable faſhion, as is done in hoſtility, 

Ha 


ward, 
This di greſſion I conceived not anſeaſonable for this place, 
| Clarendon 


Haply mention may ariſe 


Of ſomethin "g 1 * um ea ſonable to alk. Milton. 
Timothy laid out a-nights, and went abroad often at unſea- 
ſonable hours. Arbutbnot. 


(2.) Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, 


As if the world were all diffoly'd i in tears. Shak. 
Shak. Uns8'asS0NnABLENESS. n. /. Diſagreement with time or 


place. 


The moral 82 unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs of mo- 


ral or natural action 


85 2 within the verge of a brutal fa- 
culty. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Not ſeaſonably z not agreeably to 
time or occaſion. 

Some things it aſketh anſog rfona 


be prayed for, as deliverance from — and tempeſt, when 


Hooker, 


Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe ; 

Unſeaſonably wile, till age and cares o 

reat affairs, Dryd. 

By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leis miſchief, 

will be done in acute diſtempers, than by medicines improperly 

Ulyſſes yielded anſeaſonab/y, and the ſtrong . for his 
Broome. 


1. Unſeaſonable ; untimely ; ill- 
timed. Out * ule. 2. Unformed ; not — by uſe. 
3. Irregular ; inordinate. 4. Not kept till 
5. Not falted ; as, unſeaſoned meat. 
3 Nr 


And theſe * 
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when they need not to 


fit for uſe. 
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GNS 


Cx ROYAL. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 

By the advice of his envions counſellors, he ſent them with 
unr;yul reproaches to Muſidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiterouſly. Sidney. 

To UA RUFPTLE. v. n. To ceaſe from commotion, or agi- 
tation. 

Where'er he guides his finny courſers, 

The waves unrufſle, and the ſea ſubſides. Dryd. 
XAUFFLED, adj, Calm; tranquil ; not tumultuous. 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 
Calm and wnruffled as a ſummer's fea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Addiſon. 


Unnv'Len. adj. Not direQed by any ſuperiour power. 


Y 
— 


The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all the 


raging ſurges, unruled and undireted of any; for they to 
whom ſhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or forſook 
their charge. Spenſer, 
UxRU'LINESS. n. f. [from wnruly.} Turbulence; tumul- 

tuouſneſs ; licentiouſneſs. 
By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to be com- 


manded, and by the wnrulineſs of others, who without leave 


were gone aſhore, ſo fair an occaſion of victory was neglected. 
Knolles. 
No care was had to curb the unrulineſs of anger, or the ex- 
orbitance of deſire. Amongſt all their ſacrifices they never ſa- 
crificed fo much as one liſt, South, 


Uxzvu'Ly. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; licentious ; tu- 
multuous. | 
In facred bands of wedlock ty'd 
To Therion, a looſe urruly fwain | 
Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, 
And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain. Spenſer. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, | 
Wanting the manage of anruly jades. _ Shak. R. II. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but raſh; then 
muſt we look from his age, to receive but waruly waywardneſs. 
Shak. K. Lear. 
ly evil, full of deadly poiſon. Ja. iii. 
ie, and nobler vigour give; 


The tongue is an wnru 
Thou doſt a better |; 


Doſt each unruly appetite controul. Roſcommon, 
Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud, | 
And welcome force of that unruly croud. Waller. 


Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not the bounda- 
ries of their proper natures; nor were the diſorders begun, 
which are occaſioned by the licence of unruly appetites. 

Glanville. 
You muſt not go where you may dangers meet. 
Th' unruly (word will no diſtinction make, | 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. 
Unsa'Fe. adj. Not ſecure ; hazardous; dangerous. 

If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adverſaries, yet others 
mould be taught how unſafe it was to continue his friends, 
| : Hooker, 


Dryd. 


= —— — With ſpeed retir'd 
Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th' angelick throng, 
And left large field, unſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion. 
 ——— Uncertain ways unſafeſt are, 
And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. 
Phlegyan robbers make unſafe the road. 
UxsATELY. adv. Not ſecurely ; dangerouſly, 
Take it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage, 
Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. 
As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, uneaſily or un- 
Fafely; but in uſing, as his legs, ſo his thoughts amiſs, which 
a virtuous man never doth. | Greco. 
Unsa'iD, adj. Not uttered ; not mentioned. 
| Chanticleer ſhall wiſh his words unſaid. | Dryden. 
That I may leave nothing material unſaid, among the ſeveral 
ways of imitation, I ſhall place tranſlation and paraphraſe. 
Felton's Claſfichs, 


Milt, Par. Loft. 


Denham. 
Dryd. 


Dryden. 


vis. 
Unsa'LTED. adj. Not pickled or ſeaſoned with ſalt. 


T he muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great quantity of ſea- 
ſalt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of freſh 


unſalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. ' Arbuthnot, 
UxsaLlu'TeD. adj. [injalutatus, Lat.] Not faluted, 
- Gods! I prate; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 


Leave unſaluted. | Shak. Coriolanus, 
Unsa'ncTIFitED. adj. Unholy; not conſecrated ; not 
pious. 


Her obſequies have been ſo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful ; 
And but that great command o'erſw1ys the order, 
She ſhould in ground #»:ſandify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. Shak. Hamlet, 
Unsa'TIaBLE. adj. [inſatiabilts, Lat.] Not to be fatisfi- 
ed: greedy without bounds. 
Unſatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but eſpecially men. ' Hooker, 
Craſſus the Roman, for his unſatiable greedineſs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Kaleig b. 
Uns ATIs FN CTORMINESS. 2. /. Failure of giving ſatis- 
faction. | 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is their wnſati/- 
faftorineſs, though they ſhould ſucceed. Boyle. 
 Unsartisra'croRy. adj. 1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 2. 
Not clearing the difficulty. | | 
(2.) That ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt me to 
be with me, the gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an an/a- 
ti factory reply, and therein was involved a very impious error. 
| N Brown's Fug. Errours. 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the definition of the 
council of Nice; and it is an wnſatisfafory anſwer to ſay, 
they only were againſt latria given to images tor themſelves. 
. | Stillingſicet. 
Uns ATIs FIE D. adj. 1. Not contented; not pleaſed. 
2. Not ſettled in opinion. 3. Not filled; not gratified to 
the full. | 
(.) Q. Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great officer, and be- 
ing by ſome put in ſome doubt of that perſon, whom ihe meant 
to advance, ſaid, ſhe was like one with a lanthorn ſecking a man, 


and ſeemed unſatisfied in the choice of a man for that place. 
| Bacon. 
Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a large diſcourſe, muſt be 
very much unſatisfied of me. ; Digby. 
(2.) Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they 
leave perſons unſatisfied. | : Boyle. 
(3-) Though he were unſatisfied in getting, | 
Yet in beſtowing he was molt princely. Shak, 
Whether ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſatifed 
My anger and revenge? , Denham's So by, 


Eternity, human nature can't look into, without a religious 
awe : our thoughts are loſt in the endleſs view, and return to us 
_ weary and unſatisfied, without finding bounds or place to fix on, 


| | | Rogers. 
Unsa'TIsSFIEDNESS. 
being not ſatisfied. 


n. ſ. [from unſatisfied. ] The ſtate of 

Between my own unſatisfiedneſs in conſcience, and a neceſ- 

ſity of ſatisfying the importunities of ſome, I was perſwaded 
to chuſe rather what was ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt. 

| | King Charles, 

That unſatisfiedneſs with tranſitory fruitions, that men de- 

plore as the unhappineſs of their nature, 1s indeed the privilege 


of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be pleaſed with ſuch 
fond toys as children doat upon. le, 


Unsa'TisrvInG. adj. Unable to gratity to the full. 
Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the deſire of it lays 
us open to many accidental troubles. _ 
Unsa'vouRINESS. n. /. [from unſaveury.] 
2. Bad ſmell. 


| Nn. 
1. Bad taſte. 


UNS. 


UNS 


(2.) If we concede a national unſavourineſs in any people, Unsz'arxcHaBLE. adj. Inſcrutable ; not to be explored. 


yet ſhall we find the Jews leſs ſubje hereto than any. 


| Brown. 
Unsa'voury. adj, 1. Taſteleſs. 2. Having a bad taſte. 


3. Having an ill ſmell ; fetid. 4. Unpleaſing; diſguſt- 
ing. : 

7 ) Can that which is unſavoury be eaten without ſalt ? or 
1s there any taſte in the white of an egg ? Job, vi. 6. 

| (2.) Unſawoury food, perhaps, | 
To ſpiritual natures. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
| (5) Some may emit an unſavoury odour, which may happen 
from the quality of what they have taken. Brown. 
(4.) Things of ſo mean regard, although neceſſary to be or- 
dered, are notwithſtanding very unſavoury, when they come to 
be diſputed of; becauſe diſputation pre- luppoſeth ſome 1 2 
in the matter. Hooker. 


Unſavoury news; but how made he eſcape ? Shak. Un 


To Unsa'v. v. a. 
has been ſaid. 
Call you me fair; that fair again unſay; 


To retract; to recant ; to deny what 


D Joves you, fair. : Shakeſp. reſtrain preſumption, and not a ſanctuary for ſpirits of error. 
Say and wnſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. Milton. 5 | : Br amball's Anſwer to Hobbes. 
da A _ Uns#/asonasrs. adj. 1. Not ſuitable to time or occa- 


Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 
What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore. Milton's Par, Loft. 
To ſay, and ſtrait unſay, pretending firſt 
To fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Milton. 
There is nothing ſaid there, which you may have occaſion to 
unſay hereafter. | | | Atterbury. 
Unsca'Ly. adj. Having no ſcales. 
| The jointed Jobſter, and anſcaly ſoale. Gay. 
UxscRRED. adj. Not marked with wounds. 
And muſt ſhe die for this? O let her live; 
So ſhe may live unſcarr d from bleeding ſlaughter, 
I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. Shak. 
UnscnoLa'sTick. adj, Not bied to literature. 
Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was to the un- 
ſcholaftick ſtateſman, that the world owed their peace and liber- 
ties. Locke, 
Unscno'oreD. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 
When the apoſtles were ordained to alter the laws of hea- 
theniſh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, unſchoo!ed and 
unlettered men. Hooker. 
Unsco'xcaxtp. adj. Not touched by fire. | 
_ His hand, | | | 
| Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd anſcorch d. Shak, 
Unsco'urxtD. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
- Th* enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like znſcour'd armour, hung by th* wall, 
And none of them been worn. Shak. 
Unscra'TCHED. adi. Not torn. 
Il with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 
h To fave unſcratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks. Sat. 
Unscrt'tntD. adj. Not covered; not protected. 
Thoſe halls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of churches are a- 
dorned with, derive their glittering brightneſs from their being 
expoſed, unſcreened, to the ſun's refulgent beams. Bryle. 
Unscri'>TURAL. adj. Not defenſible by ſcripture. 
The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was neither new nor 


unſcriptural, nor in itſelf falſe. Atterbury, 
To Uxs E AL. v. a. To open any thing ſealed. 
— This new glare of light 

Caſt ſudden on his face, unſeal d his fight. Dryd. 


Unsz'aLEv. adj, 1. Wanting a ſeal. 2. Having the ſeal 
broken. | 
(1.) —————— Your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions but a2 d. 
To Unse'am. v. a. To rip; to cut open. 
He ne' er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam' d him from the nape to th' chops, 
And fix d his head upon our battlements. 


Shak. 


Shak, 


Unsz'asoneD. adj. 1. 


All is beſt, though we often doubt 
What th' unſtarchebe diſpoſe 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings abcut, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. 
—— Thou haſt youchſaf'd 
This friendly condeſcenſion, to relate | 
Things elſe by me unſcarchable. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Job diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and unſearchable 
perfections of the works of God. Tillotſon. 
Theſe counſels of God are to us unſearchable ; neither has 
he left us in ſcripture any marks, by which we may infallibly 
conclude ourſelves in that happy number he has choſen. 
- | Rogers. 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our underſtand- 
ings, if we ſpend too much of our time among infinites and 
wnſearchables. Watts's Logich. 
* ARCHABLENESS. . /. Impoſſibility to be explor- 
e 


The unſearchableneſs of God's ways ſhould be a bridle to 


Milton's Agoni ſtes 0 


fion ; unfit ; untimely ; ill-timed. 2. Not agreeable to 
the time of the year. 3. Late; as, unſeaſonable time 
of night 
(1.) Zeal, unleſs it be rightly guided, when it endeayours the 
moſt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe unſeaſonable 
offices which pleaſe him not. Hooker . 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very «nſeaſonable, who adviſe men 
to ſuſpe& that wherewith the world hath had, by their own ac- 
count, twelve hundred years acquaintance. | Hooker. 
It is then a very unſeaſonable time to plead law, when ſwords 
are in the hards of the vulgar. | Spenſer”s Ireland. 
The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable faſhion, as is done in hoſtility. 
„ | _ Hayward. 
This digreſſion I conceived not «nſeaſonable for this place, 


nor upon this occaſion. Clarendon, 
| Haply mention may ariſe | 
Of ſomething not un.7aſonable to aſk. Milton. 


Timothy laid out a-nights, and went abroad often at unſea- 
ſenable hours. Arbuthnot. 
̃2.) Like an anſeaſonable ſtormy dar, | 

Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, 

As if the world were all diſſolv'd in tears. Shak. 


UnsE'a$0NABLENESS. 7. /. Diſagreement with time or 


place. 150 

The moral goodneſs, unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs of mo- 
ral or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal fa- 
culty. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


UnzE'aSONABLY. adv. Not ſeaſonably ; not agreeably to 


time or occaſion. 

Some things it aſketh unſeaſonably, when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeſt, when 
no danger 1s nigh. 

Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe ; 

n ſeaſonably wiſe, till age and cares 
Have form'd thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryd. 

By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leſs miſchief, 
will be done in acute diſtempers, than by medicines improperly 
and unſeaſonably applied. | Arbuthnot., 

Ulyilcs yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſſion for his 
country ſhould have given him vigilance. Broome. 


Unſeaſonable ; untimely ; ill- 
timed. Out of uſe. 2. Unformed ; not qualified by uſe. 
3. Irregular ; inordinate. 4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 
5. Not falted ; as, unſeaſoned meat. | | 
(1.) Your moply hath been this fortnight ill, 
And theſe unſeaſon'd hours perforte muſt add 
Unto your ſickneſs. 


Shak, H. Iv. 
10 


Hooker, 


* — 
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UNS 


I think myſelf in a better plight for a lender than you are; 
the which hath ſomething emboldened me to this un/eaſoned in- 
tnuſion. | Shak. 

(2.) 'Tis an unſeaſon'd courtier ; adviſe him. Shak. 

(3.) The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced-all images 


in churches, in ſuch unſeaſonable and arſeaſorcd ſaſhion, as if 


done in hoſtility. 
Unse'conpDeD. adj}. 
plified a ſecond time. 
(1.) Him did you leave 
Second to none, #2ſeconded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In diſadvantage. Shak. H. IV. 
(2.) Strange and nſeconded ſhapes of worms ſucceeded. 


Brown. 

To Unsz'crET. wv. a. To diſcloſe ; to divulge. 
He that conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould not declare 
what he will do; but let princes beware, that the unſecreting of 
their affairs comes not from themſelves. - Bacon. 


UxsE'crET. aj. Not cloſe ; not truſty. 
Who ſhall be true to us, | 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſclves, 


Uxsgcvu'rs. adj. Not ſafe. 
Love, though moſt ſure, 
Yet always to itſelf ſeems unſecure. 


Unsetpu'crep. adj. Not drawn to ill. 
| If ſhe remain vnjeduc'd, yon not making it appear otherwiſe 
for your ill opinion, and th' aſſault you have made to her cha- 
ſity, you ſhall anſwer me with your ſword. Shakeſp. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, : 
Unſhaken, vn/ecucld, unterrify'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Uns EEHN G adj Wanting the power of viſion. 
IT ſhou'd have feratch'd out your unſeerng eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. 


To Unser'M. v. n. Not to ſeem. Not in uſe. 
You wrong the reputation of your name, 
In fo unjeeming to confeſs receipt 


Of that, which hath ſo faithfully been paid. Shakeſp. 


UnsEt'MLINEss. x. / Indecency ; indecorum ; uncome- 
lineſs. | 
All as before his fight whom we fear, and whole preſence to 
offend with any the leaſt unſeemlmeſs, we would be ſurely as 
loth as they, who moſt reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker. 
Unset'mMLY. adj. Indecent ; uncomely ; unbecoming. 
Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils ; the 
one a mutual exchange of «wnſcemly and unjuſt diſgraces offered 
by men, whoſe tongues and paſſions are out of rule; the other 
2 common hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy 
how to work with moſt advantage in private. Hooker. 
Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, diſhoneſt, and 
unſeemly ſpecches. | Perkins, 
— Let us now deviſe | 
What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 
To — obnoxious, and unſeemlieſt ſeen, 
5 | Her gifts 
Were ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd ; 
Unſeemly to bear rule. Milton's Par. Loft. 
My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe ; 
Dryden. 


Hayward. 


1. Not ſupported. 2, Not exem- 


Shakcſp. 


Denham. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


If not in friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. 
I with every unſeerly idea, and wanton expreſſion had been 


baniſh'd from amongſt them. Watts. 
UxsEEMLV. a. Indecently ; unbecomingly. 

Charity doth not behave itſelf wnſeemly, ſeeketh not her own. 

8 1 Cor. xili. 5 

Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony d; | 
Unſeemly yelling ; diſtant hills return | 
The hideous noiſe. | Philips. 
UnSEE'N. 1. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. 2. Invi- 


adj. 
ſible ; eser de. 3. Unſkilled; unexperienced. 
(.) A jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple. 
: Shakeſp. 


UNS 
— Her father and myſelf 
Will fo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, wnſeer, | 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
A painter became a phyſician; whereupon one ſaid to him, 
you have done well; for before the fauits of your work were 
ſeen, but now they are «nſeen. Bacon. 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs. 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep. 
At his birth a ſtar 
Unſcen before in heaven, proclaims him come 
And guides the eaſtern ſages who enquire 
His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. 
K On ſhe came, 
Led by her heav'nly maker, though unſeen, 
And guided by his voice. Milton's Par. Loft, 
The footſteps of the deity he treads, | 
And ſecret moves along the crowded fpace, 
Lyſcen of all the rude Phæacian race. Pope Odyſſey. 
(2.) The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs, do, 
even in the very cutting down, ſcatter oftentimes thoſe ſeeds 
which for a while lie wnſ{cen and buried in the earth; but after- 
ward freſhily ſpring up again no lels pernicious than at the firſt, 
| | Hooker. 
(3.) He was not unſecn in the affections of the court, but had 
not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon. 


UxsSE'LrisH adj, Not addicted to private intereſt. 

The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thing ſo much to their 
own advantage, notwithſtanding which the in elination is never- 
theleſs unjelh/h, Spectaſcr. 

Urs ENT. adj. 1. Not ſent. 2. Uxs ENT for. Not cal- 
led by le:ter or meſſenger. 

(2.) If a phyſician ſhould go from houſe to houſe wnſent for, 
and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or what man a fiſtula, 
he would be as unwelcome as the diſeaſe itſelf, Taylor. 

Somewhat of weighty conſ-quence brings you here ſo often, 

and unſent for. | Dryden. 
UnsE'PARABLE. adj. Not to be parted ; not to be di- 
vided 
Oh world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt ſworn, 


Ro.. COmmune 


Milon. 


Milian. 


Who twine as twere in love 
Un/e' arable, ſhall, within this hour, 
Break out to bittereſt enmity. 
Uns“ A RATE D. adj. Not parted. 
There ſeek the Theban bard; 
To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, 
Gave to retain thy unſeparated foul. Pope 's Odyſſey. 
UnSE'RVICEABLE. adj. Uleleſs; bringing no advantage 
or convenience. | | 
The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting wound, 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 
But his late wounded wing «nſerviceable found. 


Shakeſp. Corialanus. 


t his late wounded wing Spenſer. 
TLiis certainly demonſtrated, that the condenſation and ex- 
panſion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional to 
the weight incumbent upon it: ſo that if the atmoſphere had 
been much greater or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurface 
of the earth, have been unſerviceable for vegetation and life. 


| | Bentley. 
It can be no unſerviceable deſign to religion, to * 4 
men in ſo important a point. Rogers, 


UnsE'xviceaBLy. adv. 
tage. eek 
It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the globe, or lie idly 
and unſerviceably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reſt either remounts again 
with the aſcending vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers. 
I ' Waodward's Nat. Hiſt, 


Without uſe ; without advan- 


Unse'T. 2%. Not ſet ; not placed. 
They, urge that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, 
nothing «njet down ;_ and therefore * them ſtriẽtly to keep 
themſelves into that without any alteration. Hoster. 
To Unse'rTE. v. a. 1. To make uncertain. 2. To move 
from a place. 3. To overthrow, 


UNS 


(r.) Such a do&nne 1 the titles to kingdoms and 
eſtates; for if the actions from which ſuch ſettlements ſpring 
were illegal, all that is built upon them muſt be ſo too: but 
the laſt is abſurd, therefore the firſt muſt be fo likewiſe. 


Arbutbnot. 
(2.) As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un- 
ſettle him. L'E flrange. 


_ Unsz'rTLED. 4% 1. Not fixed in reſolution ; not deter- 


mined ; not ſteady. 2. Unequable ; not regular; change 


able. 3. Not eſtabliſhed. 4. Not fixed in a place of abode. 
(1.) A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter | 
To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains. 
—— Prepar'd I was not 
For ſuch a buſineſs; there am I found 
So much unſettled.  Ghakeſp. 
With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd, 
And all th' anſettl d humours of the land, 
| Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakeſp.- 
Uncertain and unſet᷑tleu he remains, | 
Deep vers d in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam- 


bling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind, 
Unſetiled virtue ſtormy may appear; | 
Honour, like mine, ſerenely is . Dryden. 
Impartially judge, whether from the very firſt day that our 
religion was wnſett/ed, and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a ſure 
foundation. f South. 
( 2.) March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moſt 
windy and tempeſtuous, the moſt unſetti d and unequable ſea- 


L'Eftrange. 


ſons in moſt countries. Bentley's Sermons. 
(3-) My cruel fate, | 
And doubts attending an unſettled ſtate, | 1 
Forc'd me to guard my coaſt. Dryden. 


(4) David ſuppoſed that it could not ſtand with the duty 
which he owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in an houſe of cedar 

trees, and to behold the ark of the Lord's covenant unſettled. 
| WITS oh Hooker . 
Unsz'TTLEDNes. mn. {. 1. Iirefolution ; undetermined 


ſtate of mind. -2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 3. Want of 


fixity. | 


(2.) The unſett!edneſs of my condition has hitherto put a ſtop | 


to my thoughts concerning it. | Dryden. 
(3.) When the fun ſhines upon a river, though its waves roll 
this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their anſettledneſs, 
the ſun ſtrikes them with a direct and certain beam. South. 
 Unse'vereD. adj. Not parted ; not divided. 
Honour and policy, like me jeridsy 
T th war do grow together. © Shabtſp. Coriolanus. 
Their bands, though ſlack, no diſſolution fear; 
T' unfe ver parts the greateſt preſſure ber; 


Though looſe, and fit to flow, they ſtill cohere. Blackmore. 
ToUnse'x. v. 4, To make otherwite' than the ſex com- 
$3 TOTE e 8 $* 1 


VV | 1 
— hilly il 

That tend on mortal thoughts, nſex me here, 
And fill me, from this crown to th toe, top | 

© | Of dire cruelty, ff F) 

Uns nA DOw ED adj. ., Not clouded ; not darkened. 

Ile alone ſees all things with an un/bzdowed, comprehenſive 
Glanvuille, 


viſion, who eminent]y is all. 


UnsSHa'KEABLE, adj. Not fubject to eoncuſſion. Not in 


_ 3 5 
| our iſle ſtands, 1 Shs 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 1 
e d roaring waters. i Sa leſp. 


With rocks un le, 
UnsnA KED. adj Not ſhaken. Not ia uſe. 
„ I knew but one, | | 
That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 
Unjta#'d of motion. . 


moved. | 5 
(1.) — Purpoſe is 
Of violent birth, but poor validity; 


 "Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
 Unsna'xen. adj. 1, Not agitated; not moved. 2. Not 
ſubyect to concuſſion. 3. Not weakened in reſolution; not 


UNS 


Which now, like fruits unripe, ticks on the tree, | 

But fall unſbalen, when they mellow be. Shakeſp. 
| The wicked's ſpite againſt God, is but like a madman's run- 
ning his head againſt the wall, that leaves the wall un/haken, 


but daſhes his own brains out. Boyle. 
(3. Ill waſt thou ſhrouded then, 
O patient ſon of God! yet only ſtood'ſt 
Ur/haken. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 


Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in unſbalen duty 
to his vicegerent. Spratt, 
His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſupported by vir- 
tue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy wr ambition : his 
notions were no leſs ſteady and unſbalen, than juſt and unright. 
| | Addiſon. 
To UxsHAK LE. v. a. To looſe from bonds. 
A laudable freedom of thought unſhackles their minds from 
the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to a 
more extenſive view of the publick good. | Addiſon, 
Uns#ra'mep. adj. Not ſhamed. 
The brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe ; 
_ Ur/ſham'd though foil'd, he does the beſt he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden, 
Uns PEN. adj. Miſhapen ; deformed. 
This unſbapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was found 


in when the waters had retired. | Burnet, 
Gaſping for breath th' unſhapen Phocæ die, 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addiſon, 


Unsna'xzp. adj. Not partaken ; not had in common. 
Bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs; 


Tedious unſbar d with thee, and odious ſoon. Milton. 
To Unsne'aTH. v. a. To draw from the ſcabbard. 
Executioner, unſbeath thy ſword. Shakeſp. 


| Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all 

Are brought to the correction of your law: 
There is not now a rebel's ſword unſbeatb'd. Shakeſp. 
— Far hence be ſouls profane 

Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford; 
Aſſume thy courage, and «r/heath thy ſword. Dryden, 

| The Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, 

Till time give better proſpects, ſtill to keep 
The ſword «n/beath'd and turn its edge on Cæſar. Addiſon. 


Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay d, | 
And half un/beat#'d the ſhining blade. Pope, 
Unsne'p. adj. Not ſpilt. | 
; To blood unſbed the rivers muſt be turn'd. Milton. 


UnsHe'LTERED. adj, Wanting a ſcreen; wanting pro- 
- tection. | | 


He is breeding that worm, which will finite this gourd, and 


leave him 2 tered to that ſcorching wrath of God, which 
will make the improvement of Jonah's paſſionate with, that 
God would take away his life, his moſt rational deſire. 

: 5 | Decay Piety. 
UnsnrreLDeD. adj. Not guarded by the ſhield. e 
| He try'd a tough, well-chofen ſpear ' 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, | 
But ſcornful offer'd his unſbielded fide. Dryden. 

To Uxs HIT. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. 

At the cape we landed for freſh water; but diſcovering a 

', leak, we unſbifped our goods, and watered there. Swift. 

Unsyo'cxeED. adj. Not diſguſted ; not offended. 

Thy ſpotleſs thoughts unſhock'4 the prieſt may * 
IC 


Unsn o'o. adj. [from unſboed.] Having no ſhoes. 

Iheir feet unſbod, their bodies wrapt in rags ; 
And both as ſwift on foot, as chaſed ftags. Spenſer, 
Withhold thy foot from being unſbod. Fer. ii. 
The king's army, naked and u hο,j,,, would, through thoſe 


incloſed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 
Unsxo'0k., part. dj. Not ſhaken. 
Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulſions hurl'd, 
Thou ſtand'ſt un/book amidſt a burſting world. Pope. 


Unsno'rxn. adj. Nut clipped. 
This ſtrength, diffus'd 
No leſs through all my ſinews, joints and bones, 
O 2 | 2 


. 


Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks unſborn, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood, 
Of oaks unſturn, a venerable wood. 
Unsno'r. part. ad}. Not hit by ſhot. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 
With Cupid's pointed arrow plays 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, 
Wound us unſbot, and the unſeen. Waller. 
To UxsHour. wv. a. To annihilate, or retract a ſhout. . 
Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius; 
Repeal tym, with the welcome of his mother. 
Ux$Suou'wEnrtb. adj, Not watered by thowers. 
——- Nor is Otiris ſeen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trumpling the «nſhower's graſs with 
UnSHRINKING. adj. 
or pain. ; 
Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; = 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the w1ſbrinking Ration where he fought, 
But, like a man, he died, 
UNSsRUNNABLE dj. Inevitable. 
| Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe ; 
"Tis deſtiny .m2/bunrable like death. _ Shakeſp. Othello. 
UnsrrTED. adj. 1. Not parted by a fieve. 2. Not tried 
not known hy experience. | 
1.) The ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 
With 1icheſt dung to hearten it again, 3 
Or with urfifted aſhes. | May's Virgil. 
(2.) Affection! puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Un/ifed in ſuch perilous circumſtance. Shakeſfeare. 
Uns!'GaT. adj. Not ſecing. Alow word, uſed only with 
unſeen, as in the example following. Probably formed by 
corruption af unfghted. | 
They'll ſay our buſineſs to reform 
The church and ſtate is but a worm; 
For to ſubicribe, anſieht, unſeen, 
To an unknown church diſcipline. 1 
Uxs!'GnuTtepD. «di. luviſible; not ſeen. 
Beauties that from worth ariſe, 
Are like the grace of deities, 
Still preſent with us, though unſighted. Suchling. 
 Unsr'cuTLINEss. 7. /. [from unfghtly.] Deformity ; diſ- 
agreeableneis to the eye. | 
The wnjfightlineſs in the legs, may be hel 
laced ſtocking. 
Unsi'GHTLY. adj. 


Dryden. 


lowings loud. Milton. 


Shateſp. Macbeth. 


Hudibras. 


ed, by wearing a 


Diſagreeable to the ſight. 


Milton's Agorifles. 


Noli recolling ; not ſhunning danger Ungs1/NxING. 44d. 


Unaza'NxNED. adj. 


iſeman's Surgery. 


U'N'8 
Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, 
And dates and pepper have unfinew'd Rome. Dryden. 
The affected purity of the French has unſiae uud their he- 
roick verſe. The language of an epick poem is almoſt wholly 
figurative : yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, that no ex- 
ample of Virgil can encourage them to be bold with fafety.. 


Dryden. 5 
Unsr/newep. adj. Nerveleſs ; weak. 
Two ſpecial reaſons . 
May to you, perhaps, ſeem much anfizxew'd 
And yet to me are ſtrong.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Shakeſp. Unsi'xctD. adj, Not ſcorched ; not touched by fre. 


By the command of Domitian, when caſt into a chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out «njinged. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Three mien paſſed through a fiery furnace, untouch'd, un- 


ſinged. | Stepbens's Sermons, 
Not fwking. 2 


Anxur feels the cool, refreſſung breeze 
Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand: 


Lies cover'd with a fmooth,. unfiakting land, 5 Addiſon. 


Uxel'x NIN SG. adj. Impeccable 


A perfect unſinning obedience, free from particular acts of 
trantgreſſion. 5 "Ta Rogers.. 
Not meaſurec ; not computed. | _ 
This tiger- footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkam'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Shakeſp.. Coriolanus, 


? Unsx1LLED.: adj. Wanting ill ; wanting knowledge: 


with in before a noun, and to before a verb. 
U ſſtilld in Hellebore, if thou ſhould try 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 
The rules of phyſick would againſt thee cry. 


t thee Dryden. 
Dill and young, yet ſomething (till I write, 


Of Ca'ndiſh beauty, join'd to Cecil's wit. Prior. 
Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day, | 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd field, | | 
Unvers'd in ſpinniag, and in looms unſtill d. Blackmore. 


Poets, like painters, thus anſtill' d to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, | 
And hide with ornaments their want of. art. —_ 
Unsx1LeuL. adj Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 
This overdone, or come tardy off,, though it make * un- 
ſtilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shateſp. 


Hear his ſighs, though mute: 
Unſtilful with what, words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. ps Milton's Par. Loft. 
A man, anſki/ful in ſyllogiſm, could perceive the . weakneſs 
and inconcluſiveneſs of a-long, artificial and plauſible diſcourſe. 


On my knees I beg, 0 NESS. it e oanan 32nt 8 Locke, 

That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. — — _ . .,. Ping a man's words, according to the propriety of the lan- 
— Good Sir, no more: theſe are unſightly tricks. Shakeſp. guage, though it be not always underſtood, leaves the blame 
Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, on him, who is ſo unſkilfyl in the language, as not to under- 
That lie beftrown, un/ightly, and unſmooth, ſtand it, when uſed as it ought, een FER . _ Locke. 
Aſk riddarice, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milton. Unsx1'LF ULL y.,adv.. Without knowledge; wirhout art. 

| Amongſt the reſt, a ſmall, unſightly root, | \. 1+... You ſpeak wnſkitfully ; or, if your kno e be more, it is 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. Milton. much darkened in your malice. , - 68: Shaleſp. 


It muſt have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have formed ſuch an unſghtly hollow, into ſo beautiful an area. 


Un:1ncte'xe. adj. [infincerus, Latin.] 1. Not hearty; 
not faithful. 2. Not genuine; impure ; adulterated. 3 
Not ſound; not ſolid. | 8 

(2.) I have fo often met with chymical preparations, which I 
have found unſincer e, that I dare ſcarce truſt any. Boyle. 
(3.) Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear; 
But, clozg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere. Dryden. 

Unsincze'zity. ad) Agnj eration; Cheat, 

A ſpicit of fea-falt may, without any un/incerity, be 
pared, as to diſſolve crude gold. „ 
7e Uns1\ tw Y a. To deprive of ſtrength. | 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength, 

Stretch'd and diſſolv d into unſnew'd length. Denham. 


Spectator. 


4 
* 
» 


ſo pre- 


UnzKY LFULN ESS. #. ＋ Want of art 3 want of 


The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch a grace to 


know- 


what ſhe did, that it did make handſome the unhandſomeneſd, 
and make the eye force the mind to believe that there was a 
praiſe in that unſerifulneſ. Sidaey. 
Let no prices be heightened by the neceſſity or un/kilfulneſs of 
the contractor. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
UnsLa'in. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and had 
yet any ſparks. of unflain duty left in them towards me, yet 


durſt they not ſhew it. LED Sidney. 
| Not hecatomb unſlain, nor vows unpaid, 
On Greeks accurs'd, this dire contagion bring, Dryden. 
UnsLa'xzD. adj Not quenched. ha} 


— Her deſires new rous dq. 
** FFF dedy.-43b6. el ide 
i 


* 


UNS 


dy d, will kindle in her fancy, 
| 2 — er to renew the feaſt. Dryden. 
Wheat fteep'& in brine, drawing the brine from it, they mix 
with: unſlack'd lime beat. to powder, and ſo ſow it. Mortimer. 
Uns iE EIN G. adj. Ever wakeful. 
— And roſeate dews diſpos'd. 


All but th” un/leejing eyes of God to reſt. 
| | A 5 Milton Paradiſe Loft. 


Uns IRG. adj. Not liable to ſlip ; faſt. 


To knit your hearts 
With an unſlipping knot, take, Ant | 
Octavia to Lib W Sate g. Ant. and Cleofatra. 
Unsmi/xcneD. adj. Unpolluted; not ſtained. 
That drop of blood that's calm proclaims me baſtard ; 
Cries cuckold to my father ; brands the harlot 
Ev'n here, between the chaſte and unſmirch d brow 
Of my true mother.. 
Unsmo'xtD. adj. Not ſmoked. 
His antient pipe in fable dy'd, | 
And half-unſmca#'4 lay by his fide. Safe... 
UnsMo'ota. aj. Rough; not even; not level. Not 
uſed. | 
Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping-gums 
That lie beftrown, unſightly, and unſmooth,. 


Aſk riddance,. if we mean to tread with eaſe, Milton. 


. Unso'ciaBLE. adj. ¶ inſociabilis, Lat.] Not kind; not com- 


municative of good; not ſuitable to ſociety. 

By how much the more we are a ps 217 with plenty, by 
ſo much the more ily is our end deſired, whom when time 
hath made wnſociable to others, we become a burden to ourſelves. 

Raleigh's Hift. cf the World. 
Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- 
preſenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that extinguiſhes all joy. 
1 | Addiſon, 
Unso'ciaBLY, adv. Not kindly.; without good-nature. 
Theſe. are pleas d with nothing that is not anſociably ſour, ill - 
natur'd, and troubleſome. . LU Eflranze. 
Unso'1LED, 44j. Not polluted ;_ not taunted ; not ſtain- 


| Who will believe thee, Iſabel? 
My unſcil'd name, th auſtereneſs of my life, 


Will your accufation overweigh.. 
The — are tranſparent, to let in the light anſciled and 
unſophiſticated by any inward tincture. Kay. 

Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſorÞd, 

Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil d. Dryden, 

Ungo'LD. adj. Not exchanged for money. 
Mopſus the ſage, who future things foretold, 
And rother ſeer, yet by his wife unſold. Dryden. 

Adieu, my children! better thus expire . 

Unſtall d, . unſold; thus glorious mount in fire. Pot e. 


Uns LDIERLIK E. i. Unbecoming a ſoldier. 


Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while they ſlept; but even 
this wouldl be unſaldierlibe in our age. Broome. 
Unso'Ltp. adj. Fluid ; not conerent. 


The extenſion of body is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid, 


ſeparable, moveable parts; and the extenſion of ſpace, the con- 

tinuity of unſolid, inſeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 
Uns oo r. for unſweet. | Spenſer, 
Uns0yn1'sTICATED. adj; Not adulterated; not counter- 

feit. | 


tincture. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Blue vitriol, how venereal and unſophifficated ſoever, rubb'd 
upon the whetted blade: of a knife, will not - impart its latent 
colour. | e Baye. 
If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, unſothifficated arguments; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impo | 
Unso'LveD adj Not explicated. 


Why may not a ſincere ſearcher of truth, by labour and 


> 


prayer, find out the ſolution of thoſe perplexities, which have 
kitherto been unſolv d. 5 | 


Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


Shakefp. _ 


The humour and tunicles are: purely tranſparent, to let in 
light and colours, unfouled and-wyophifiicated by any inward . 


ſed on, by fallacies. Locke, 


Watts. 


UNS h 
As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leavet u e,; fo I 
will give you another, and leave the expoſition to your acut? 
judgment. Dryden. 


Unso'xTEp. adj, Not diſtributed by proper ſ-paration. 


Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
umſorted, and thrown together without order, Watts. 


Unso'ucar. aj. 1. Had without ſeeking. 2. Not ſearch» 


ed ; not explored. 
(1.) —— Mad man; that does ſeck. 
Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ſtrife; 


She comes «rfought.; and ſhunned, follows cke. Spenſer... 

Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 

That would be woo'd, and not unſoug bt be won. Milton, 
—— They new hope reſume, 

To find whom at the firlt they found unſcug Hi. Nitin, 


The ſea o'er-fraught would ſwell, and th' unſought dia- 
monds | | 


Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milſiors 
—— - Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came wnſoug bt. Milton, 


If ſome foreign and unſcug ht ideas offer themſelves, reject 
them, and keep them from taking off our minds from its pre- 


ſent purſuit: Lecce, . 


Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free, 


Whence comes this «unſouzht honour unto me? Fenton. 
(2.) Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unſought, | 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shakeſp_ 


Unso'unp. adj. 1. Sickly; wanting health. 2. Not frew 
from cracks. 3. Retten; corrupied. 4. Not orthodox. 
5. Not honeſt ; not upright, 6. Not true; not certain; 
not ſolid. 7. Not faſt; not calm. 8. Not cloſe; not 
compact. 9. Not ſincere; not faithful. 10. Nat ſolid; 


not material. 11. Erroneous ; wrong. 12. Not faſt un- 


der foot. 
(1.) Intqnp'rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfect, and unſound. Denham 
An animal whoſe juices are wnſound, can never be duly nqu- 
riſhed ; for anſound juices can never duly repair the fluids and 
ſolids. . Arbuthnot. 
(4) Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it cannot be 
unſound or evil to hold ſtill the fame aſſertion. Hooker, 
Eutyches of ſound. belief, as touching their true perſonal 


copulation, become unſaund, by denying the difference which 


ſtill continueth between the one and the other nature. 
„ Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt it ſhould make me fo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe Kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. | 
(6.) ——— Their vain humours, fed 
With fruitleſs follies and unſcund delights. 
7. The now ſad king, 
Toſs d here and there, his quiet to confound, 
Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering; 
Liſts not to eat; ſtill muſes; ſleeps unjound. | 
(8.) Some lands make unſound cheeſe, notwithſt inding all the 
care of the goed houſewife. -  Mortimer”'s Hut andy. 
(9. ) This Boobyclod ſoon drops upon the ground 
A certain token that his love's «nſomnd ; 
While Lubberkin ſticks firmly. Gay. 
. (10) Of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſaund, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths are un- 


Hocker. 


Spenſer. 


P 


| bound. | IJ Spenſer, 
(11.) — What fury, what conceit unſcund, | 
Preſcnteth here to death fo fweet a child. Fairfax, 


His puiflance, truſting in th' Almighty's aid, 
I mean to try, whoſe reaſon I have try'd 
Unſcund and falſe. hues 


Unso'unpeD. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 
—— - Glo'ſter is ENG | 
Unſcunded yet, and full of deep deceit. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Orpheus lute was ſtrung with yum ſinevvs, | 
Whoſe golden touch cauſd foften ſteel and ftones ; | 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans. 
Forſake «nſounded deeps to dance on fands, 


Milton. 


Sha he 7 . 


: Shakeſfeare, 


Daniel. 


UNS 
Uzzo'UuNDYNEs3. n. . 1. Erroneouſneſs of belief ; want of 
orthodoxy. 2. Carruptneſs of any kind. 3. Want of 
ſtrength ; want of ſolidity. | FE 
(1.) If this be unſound, wherein doth the point of * 
ie. | coker . 
(2.) Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un- 
ſound parts, with what Kind of unſoundneſs every fuch part is 
poſſeſſed. 3 Hooker. 
(3.) The aunſoundneſs of this principle has been often expo- 
ſed, and is univerſally acknowledged. Aadi ſon. 
Uxs0'urED. adj. 1. Not made four. 2. Not made 
moroſe. 3 . 
(1.) Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and anſour d in 
winter than in ſummcr. : Baccn's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Secure theſe golden early joys, 
That youth anſour d with ſorrow bears. Dryden. 
Uxs Oo w] adj. Not propagated by ſcattering ſeed. 
Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet are «nſown. 


Bacon. 


If the ground lie fallow and anſoun, corn- flowers will not 
come. : Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
The flow'rs un:/own in fields and meadows reign d, 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd. 
Unsya'rED. adj. Not ſpared. 
Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpared. Milton. 


Unsrea'rinG. adj. 1. Not parſimonious. 2. Not merci- 
ful. | | 
(1.) She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand. | 


To UNS PEAK. v. a. To retract; to recant. 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf. Shakeſp. 
Unse2'aKABLE. adj. Not to be expreſſed ; ineffable ; 
unutterable. | 6 | 
A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zeal of heart, 
affordeth to God himſelf that glory, that aid to the weakeſt 
fort of men, to the moſt perfect that ſolid comfort, which is 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


unſfeakable. 7 ODE Hooker. 
A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd, 
Than I to ſpeak my grief unſpeakable. Shakeſp. 
| Both addreſt for fight 


Unſpeakable : for who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate. g ö 
The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger than the capa- 
cities of mortality; mighty, and unſfeatab; and not to be 
underſtood, till it comes to be felt. South. 
This fills the minds of weak men with groundleſs fears, and 
unſpeakable rage towards their fellow ſubjects. Addi ſon. 

Uns PEAKABLVY. ady. Inexpreſſibly; ineffably. 

When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents us with no- 
thing but bleak and barren proſpects, there is ſomething un- 
ſpealably chearful in a ſpot of ground which is covered with 
trees, that ſmile amidſt all the rigours of winter. Spedtator. 

 Unsyt'cirigD. 4 Not particularly mentioned. 


Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be concealed, it had not 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


paſſed unſpecified. 
Unsre'culaTive. adj. Not theoretical. 
Some unſpeculative men may not have the ſkill to examine 
their affections. Government of the Tongue. 
Unsye'p. adj. Nat diſpatched ; not performed. 
Venutus withdraws, 
Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe. 
Unsyt'nT. a./j. Not waſted ; not diminiſhed ; not weak- 
ened ; not exhauſte. | 
The ſound incloſed within the ſides of the bell, cometh forth 
at the holes unſtent and more ftrong, 
Thy fame, not circumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, | 
And is, like that, znſpent᷑ too in its flight. 
ToUnseues'ns, v. 4. To remove from its orb. 


Mi Iten. 


UN S 
You put me off with limber vows ; but x, 


Though you wou'd ſeek t' unſphere the ſtars with oaths, 


Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Shakeſp. 
Let m * at 2 hour ” 


Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the bear, 
With thrice great Hermes; or unſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold x 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind. | Milton. 
Unser'eD. adj. 1. Not ſearched ; not explored. 2. Not 
ſeen ; not diſcovered. 
(1.) With narrow ſearch I muſt walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unſpy'd. 
(2.) Reſolv'd to find ſome fault, before unſpy'd ; 
And diſappointed, if but fatisfy'd. 
Unser'LT. ad. 
red. 5 


00 That blood which thou and thy great grandüre 


ed 5 
And all that fince theſe ſiſter nations bled, 
Had been unſſilt, had happy Edward known, 
That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. 

(2.) To borrow wk, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is; 8 
Then have of thine one, without lending, unſpilt. Tuſſer. 

UnsrIRIr. v. a. J diſpirit; 10 depreis; to deject. 
Denmark has continued ever ſince weak and «nſpirited, bent 
only upon ſafety. | Temple. 
Could it be in the power of any temporal loſs, ſo muck to 
diſcompoſe and unſfirit my foul. Norris. 
Unsyo'iLeD. adj, 1. Not plundered; not pillaged. 2. 
Not marred ; not hurt; not made uſeleſs ; not corrupt- 
ed. | 
(1.) All the way that they fled, for deſpight, in their re- 
turn they utterly waſted whatſoever they had 4 left unſpaied, 


5 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The Engliſh ſearch'd the rivers in fuch fort, as they left few 


Milton. 


Tichell. 
1. Not thed. 2. Not ſpoiled ; not mar- 


Denham. 


To 


-ſhips «nſp2iled or untaken, | Hayward. 
Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 2 

Her holy limbs. Shot 1 Dryden. 

(2.) Bathurſt, yet unſpoi'd by wealth. e. 


UxspolrrED. adj. 1. Not marked with any ſtain. 2. Im- 
maculate ; not tainted with guilt. | 5 


(1. A milk-white hind, 5 
Without unſfotted, innocent within. Dryden. 
Seven bullocks yet unyok d for Phœbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſeven unſpotted ewes. Dryden. 

(2.) Satyran bid him other buſineſs ply, 

Than hunt the ſteps of pure, unſpotted maid. Spenſer, 


A heart unſj otted is not eaſily daunted. Shakeſp. Hex. VI. 
There is no king, be his — never ſo ſpotleſs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with all unſpotted 
ſoldiers. | Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from 


the world. | Jane,, i. 27. 
Wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and an unſpot ted life is old 
Age. ; 1 | A As 
* Make her his eternal bride; e 
And from her fair unſſ otted fide 
Two bliſsful twins are to be horn. Milton. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave 
His prey, nor ſuffer my unſtotted foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton, 
Garth, Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and wnſfotted 
obedience to its precepts. Kogers. 
Unsqua'xeD. adj. Not formed; irregular. 
—— When he ſpeaks, | 
Bacon, "Tis like a chime pens with terms unſuar 4 
| Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would ſeem les. Shakeſp. Troi lus and Crefſida. 
Dryden, UnsTa'sLe. adj. [inftabilis, Latin.] 1. Not fixed ; not 
faſt. 2. Incanſtant ; irreſolute. | Pl ds 


UNS 


(1.) A popular ſtate not founded on the general intereſts of 
the people, is of all others the moſt uncertain, anfable, and 
ſubje& to the moſt eaſy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth znflable, Dryaen. 
See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 

And wander roads #nflable, not their own. Gay, 
(2.) Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no | 

Of general ignorance, it muſt omit 

Real neces, and give way the while 

T' unſtable ſlightnets. 

A double- minded man is unffable. 
Uns rA ID. adj. Not cool ; not prudent ; not ſettled into 
diſcretion ; not ſteady ; mutable. | 

His unſtayed youth had long wandered in the common laby- 
rinth of love; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compil'd theſe twelve oeglogues. Spenſer. 

To the gay gardens his unſtaid deſire 


Shakeſp. Corivlanus. 


Him wholly carried, to refreſh his ſpirits. Spenſer. 
Will the king come, that I may breathe my laſt 
In wholeſome counſel to his unflard youth. Shakeſp. 


Tell me, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking fo unfaid a journey? | 
I fear it will make me ſcandalized. Shakeſp. 
— Wo to that land, 
Which gafps beneath a child's unffai4 command. Sandy,s. 


UnsTa'ipxtss. n. / 1. Indiſcretion ; volatile mind. 2. 
Uncertain motion. 
2.) The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of ſhaking 
unſlataneſs over all his body, he might ſee in his countenance 
ſome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney. 
UnsrAIN ED. adj. Not ſtained ; not died; not diſcolour- 
ed; not diſhonoured ; not polluted. 
Pure and unſfained religion ought to be the higheſt of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. : - Hocker. 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy'd, 
But ever, like herſelf, unſtained hath been try d. Spenſer. 
— I do commit into your hand. | 
Th' wnftained ſword that you have us'd to bear, 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the ſame 
With alike bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 


As you have done gainſt me. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
I will do it without fear or doubt, | 
To live an unflain'd wife to my ſweet love. Shakeſp. 
— Your youth, | 


And the true hlood which peeps forth faintly through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain d ſhepherd. Sale ſp. 
he hooked chariot ſtood 
Unſtain d with hoſtile blood. Milton. 
E That good earl, once praſident 
Of England's council, and her treaſury; 
Who liv'd in both unſtain d with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himſelf content. Milton. 
Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unftain'd. Roſcommon. 
Theſe, of the garter call'd, of faith unſtain d, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd. Dryden, 
To UnsTta'Tte. wv. a. To put out of dignity. 
High- battled Cæſar will 
Unflate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a ſworder. 
I wou'd unſtate myſelf, to be in a due reſolution. . Shakeſp. 
Uns rA TU TAU E. adj. Contrary to ſtatute. 
That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were notoriouſſy 
unflatutable, the rent reſerved, being not a ſeventh part of the 
real value. Sxift. 
UnsTa'uncnep. adj Not ſtopped ; not ſtayed. 
— With the iſſuing blood ba 
Stifle the villain, whoſe unfiaunched thirſt 


York and young Rutland could not. ſatisfy. Sbaleſp. 


UnsTE'aviLy. adv. 1. Without any certainty. 2 In- 
conſtantly ; not conſiſtently. 

(2.) He that uſes his words looſely and «nfeadrly, will not 

be minded, or not underſtood. | Locke, 


UnsTz'aDiness. n. /. Want of conſtancy ; irreſolution; 


mutability, 


James, i. 8. 


To UxsTINXG. v. 4. Todiſ:rm of a fling. 


Shakeſp. Aut and Cleopatra. 


UNS 


A prince of this character, will inſtruct us by his example, 
to fix the z2feadineſs of our politicks. Addiſon. 
In the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, the fame 
blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and un/leadineſs. _. $wifto 
UnsTe'apy. adj. 1. Inconttant ; irreſolute. 2. Muta- 
ble ; variable ; changeable. Not fixed ; not ſettled. 
(1.) And her unfeady hand hath often plac'd 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them fait, Denbam. 
No meaſures can be taken of an un/icady mind; ſtill tis too 
much or too little. L*Eflrange. 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill unfeady, 
And nothing but neceſſity can fix him. 5 Rowe, 
(2.) If the motion of the fun were as unequal as that of a 
ſhip driven by unfleady winds, it would not at all help us to 
meaſure time. „ Lecke. 
UnsTe'aprasT. adj. Not fixed; not fiſt ; not reſolute. 
Fll read you matter, 
As full of peri} and advent'rous {pirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the a1fleadfaft footing of a ſpear. Shakeſp. 
UnsTEet'peD. 4j. Not foaked, 
Other wheat was ſown unfice; eil, but watered twice a day. 
Bacon's Nat. Hijory. 


He has difirmed his afflictions, unfuns his miſeries; and 


though he has not the proper happineſs of the world, yet he 


has the greateſt that is to be enjoyed in it. 
UnsT1'nTtp. adi. Not limited. 
In the works of nature is ted goodneſs ſhewn us by their 
author, | | | Skelton, 
UnsSTY1RKkED. adj. Not ſtirred: not agitated. 
Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to ſtand u Hir red, let fall to the 
bottom a refinous ſubſtance. Boyle on Colours, 
ToUxsriTtcn. v. a. To open by picking the ſtitches, 
Cato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a taylor, friend- 
ſhip ought not to be unripped, but 4 d. Collier, 
UnsTo'orpiNG. 4%. Not bending ; not yielding. 
Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing priv lege him, nor partialize 
TH unfcoping firmneſs of my upright foul. Shakeſp. 
To Unsro'e. v. a. To tree from hs or obſtruQtion ; to 
OPEN. 
Such white fumes have been afforded, by «:/f5f/{i2g a li- 
quor diaphanons and red, Boyle on Colours. 
The eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unflopfed, . 
One would wonder to find ſuch a multitude of nitches 44 
flapped. | Add:jon. 
UnsSTo'yPED. adj. Meeting no reſiſtance. 
The flame wnſopp'd, at firſt more fury gains, | 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd reins. Dryden. 
UnsTRa'INED. adj. Eaſy ; not forced. 


Scuth's Jer mens. 


By an eaſy and un firai ned derivation, it implies the breath of 


od. | | Hakewill on Providence. 
Uxs TRA ITENED. adj. Not contracted. 

The eternal wiſdom, from which we derive our beings, en- 
riched us with all theſe ennoblements that were ſuitable o the 
meaſures of an 24traitened goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch 
a creature. | : Clan ville. 
Unsrxrt'NGTHENED. adj. Not ſupported ; not aſſiſted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity ſo weak, nor ſo 


un i reng i bened with authority from above, but that her laws 


may exact obedience at the hands of her own children. Hooker. 
To UnsTri'nG. v. 4. 1. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to 
deprive ot ſtrings. 2. To looſe ; to untie, 
(1.) My tongue's uſe is tv me no more, | | 
Than an «/ftriaged viol or harp. - Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe, 
On William and Maria's praiſe; 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 


Till nature's muſick lies 2 rung. — Pricr. 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 
His arrows ſcatter d, and his bow unftrung. Smith. 


(2.) Invaded thus, for want of hetter bands, | 
His gatland they unfiring, and bind his hands. D/ yay, 
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UNS 
UnsTau'cx. adj. Not moved; not affeQed. 
— Over dank and dry, 
They journey toilſome, unfatigu'd with length 
Of march, unflruck with horror at the fight ' 2 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. Philips. 
UnsTu'pitn. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured 
In your converſation I cou'd obſerve a clearneſs of notion, 
expreis d in ready and unfludied words. Dryden. 
Uxsrofreb. di. Unfilled; not crowded. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie: 
But where unbruiſed youth with unffuf? brain, | 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shak. 
'U sunsTA'NTIAL. adj. 1. Not folid ; not palpable. 2. 
Not real. 
(1.) Welcome, thou unſubRantial air that I embrace z 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Darkneſs now roſe, | | | 
As daylight ſunk, and brought in low'ring night, 
Her ſhadowy offspring, unſuhſtantial both, 
Privation mere of light and abſent day. Milton. 
(2.) It empty, unſulſtantial beings may be ever made uſe of 
on this occaſion, there were never any more nicely imagined and 


employed. Addiſon. 
Unsuccee'pep. aj, Not ſucceeded. 
Unjuft equal o'er equals to let reign ; "> 
One over all, with unſucceeded power. Milton. 


Unsuccs'ssruL. adj. Not having the wiſhed event; not 
fortunate. | 
O the ſad fate of unſucceſeful fin ! 
You ſee yon heads without, there's worſe within. 


claaveland. 
Ve pow rs return d i 
From unſucceſsful charge! be not diſmay d. Milton. 


Hence appear the many miſtakes, which have made learning 
generally ſo unpleaſing and fo wnſucceſFul. Milton. 
| My counſels may be unſucecſ Ful, but my prayers, 
Shall wait on all your actions. = am, 
The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitioſity of man's will, 
he charges as the only cauſe that rendered all the arguments his 
doctrine came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. 5 South. 
Had Portius been the unſucceſsful lover, | 
The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 
Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor, 
while the unſucceſsful, with as much eagerneſs, lay their claim 
to him as their brother. | Addiſon. 


Thoſe are generally more unſucceſ ful in their purſuit after 


fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. Addiſon. 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatire, Pope. 

Unsucce'ssruLLY. adv. Unfortunately; without ſuc- 
ceſs. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently ; 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others finfully, and, 
perhaps, in the iſſue unſucceſsfully too. | South, 

Unsucce'sFULNESss. x. 7 Want of fucceſs ; event con- 
trary to wiſh. | | | 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenſions, and upon the wnſucceſcFulneſs of all theſe milder 
medicaments, the cenſures of the church. . Hammond, 

Unsvcce'sive. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 
Wie cannot ſum up the unſuccefſive and ſtable direction of 
God. N 

The unſucceſive duration of God with relation to himſelf, 

doth not communicate unto other created beings, the ſame man- 


ner of duration. Hale. 
Unsv'cxen. adj. Not having the breafls drawn. 
Unſuck'd of lamb er kid, that tend their play. Milton. 


Unsvu'rrEraBLE. adj. Not ſupportable; intolerable ; not 
whe eadued. 3 

The irkſome deformities, whereby through endleſs and ſenſe- 

leſs effuſions of indigeſted prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace, in 

.moſt unſufferable manner, the worthielt part of chriſtian duty 

towards God. Hooker . 


Addiſon. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


UNS 


That glorious form, that light unſufferable, 

And that tar-beaming blaze of majeſty, 

Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 

To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. - *' | Milton. 

A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, are more 
unſufferable by her natural ſluttiſhneſs. | Swift. 

UnsuUrFIciEnCE. n. . [inſuffifance, Fr.] Tnability to 

anſwer ihe end propoſed. 

The error and wnſufficience of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againſt them, a ſtrong preſumption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think ſuch things as he 
hath not-enabled them to prove. | Hooker. 


UnsuexrlcienT. adj. [inſuffiſant, Fr.] Unable; inade- 
vate. 
Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of the other 

ways, and how unſufficient they are, to give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the ideas we have, erects this, of ſeeing all things in 
God, upon their ruin, as the true. ' Locke. 

Unsu'GaRED. adj. Not ſweetened with ſugar. | 
Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſugared, and into 

other water unſugared. | | Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Unsu'tTaBLE. adj. Not congruous ; not equal; not pro- 

portionate. | | 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fa- 
 ſhion; richly ſuited, but unſui table, juſt like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. | Shakeſpeare. 
He will ſmile upon her, which will now be ſo unſuitable to 
her diſpoſition, being addicted to a melancholy, that it cannot 
but turn him into contempt. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
That would likelieft render contempt inſtead ; 
Hard recompence, unſuitable return | | 
For ſo much good. | Milton's Par. Regain'd. 
All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is unſuitable to a 

wicked man; and therefore could be no felicity to him. > 
lhtſen. 


| | | 78 Ap 
Conſider whether they be not unneceſſary expences ; rs | 

are unſuitable to our pr Aut dum TEN 5 wn 

To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, with ſo 

reſigned an obedience to ſuperiours, is very unſuitable with the 

civil and religious liberties we ſo zealoully aſſert. Swift. 

Unsu'iTaBLENESs. #. . Incongruity ; unfitneſs. 


fancy, has raiſed" fuch an averſion, as has produced a perfect 
hatred of him. | South, 
Unsv'rTiNG. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. 
Whilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your grief, 
A 2 2 — ſuch a man. 
eave thy joys, unſuiting ſuch an age 
To a freſh 2 and — the — 4 i Dryden. 
Unsv'LL1ED. adj. Not fouled ; not diſgraced ; pure. 
My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unſullied lilly. 
The royal authority, à moſt dutiful obſervance has ever been 


the proper, unſullied honour of your church. Spratt. 
Rays which on Hough's unſulli d mitre ſhine. Pope. 
— Theſe an altar raiſe : | 
An hecatomb of pure, unſally'd lays Fe | 
Phat altar crowns. | Pope. 


Unsvu'nG. adj. 
verſe. 


Not celebrated in verſe; not recited in 
Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn, ; 


Nor paſꝭ d uncelebrated, nor unſung 
By the celeſtial choirs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Half yet remains umſung; but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Here the muſe fo oft her has * 
That not a mountain-rears its head unſung. Adiiſon. 
Unsgu'nnep. adj. Notexpoſed to the ſun. 
I thought her as chaſte as unſunn d ſnow. Shakeſp. 


- 


Atterbury. 


The unſuitableneſs of one man's aſpect to another man's 


Shakeſp. Ottelo, . 


| Shakeſp. 


UN -$ 
And let a fingle, helpleſs maiden paſs 


Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte, Milton. 
Unsuee'xFLUOUsS. adj. Not more than enough, 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 
In znſuperfluous, even proportion, 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore, Milton, 


1. Not forced, or thrown from 


UnsuyreLa'NTED. adj. 
2. Not defeated by ſtrata- 


under that which ſupports it. 
em. 
Gladſome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seaton of reſt ; but well bedew'd repair 
Each to his home with unſupplanted teet. Philips. 
UnSuyeLt'eD. adj, Not ſupplied; not accommodated 
with tomething neceſſary. 
Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 
Her fire left unſupply d her only want. Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the unſupf lied diſtreſs of other men, 
| betrays the ſame temper. | Speftator. 
Unsyreo'aTABLE. adj. [inſufportable, Fr.] Intolerable ; 
ſuch as cannot be endured. | 
The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt, by continuance grows the 
more unſup or table. Boyle. 
The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it; 
and by their interpoſition betwixt the earth and the ſun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwiſe aug tale. 
| ; | Wacdward's Nat. Hiſtcry. 
UnsUypo'kTABLY. adv, Intolerably. 
For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience aſſures him 
that he ſhall be infinitely, anſupf or tably miſerable, is certainly 
unnatural, | South. 
Unsuyyo'kTED. adj. 1. Not ſuſtained; not held up. 2. 
Not aſſiſted. | | 
(r.) Them ſhe up- ſtays | 
Gently with myrtle band ; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt . nſup; o-ted flower. Milton. 
(2.) Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcouraged, as 
to deſpair of the favourable look of learning upon our ſingle 
and u:ſufforted endeavours. 


Brown's Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 
Unsvu'rs. adj. Not fixed; not certain. 
What is love? tis not hereafter: 
Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter 
What's to come is of unſure. 
— The men he preſt but late, 

To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, 

Vet arm' d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 

The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be moſt ſafe, when indeed 
moſt unſure, advanced many to new honours. Hayward. 

How vain that ſecond life in others breath ! 

Th' eftate which wits inherit after death 

Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reign : | 

Unſure, the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! Pope. 

UnsUuzmo'unTaBLE. adj. ( inſur montable, Fr.] Inſupe- 
rable; noi to he overcome. 

What ſafety is it, for avoid ing ſeeming abſurdities, and un- 
ſurmountable rubs in one opinion, to take refuge in the con- 
trary, which is built on ſomething altogether as e er 

UCRE 
 Unsvsce'erTiBLE. adj. Incapable; not liable to admit. 
She a goddeſs died in grair, 


Shakeſp. 


Was unſuſcettible of ſtain. Swift. 
Unsvusye'cT. {44 Not conſidered as likely to do or 
Unsusre'cTED. mean ill. 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſtected Haſtings. Shakeſp. R. III. 
—— Author unſuſſ ect, : 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton, 
On the coaſt averſe 925 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ſtealth 
Found unſuſtected way. Milton's Par. Loft. 
This day, my Perſicus, thon ſhalt perceive, | 

Whether I keep myfelf thoſe rules I give, 

Or elſe an wnſuſpected glutton live, | Dryden. 


UnTa'inTED. adj. 


NT 


They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, altogether un- | 
ana of avarice or ern men Swift. 
2 £'CTING. adj, Not imagining that any ill is de- | 
ned | | þ 
When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, | 

Pleas'd, in the gen'ral's fight, the hoit lie down 1 
Sudden, before ſome unſaſ, e ing town ; [? 
The captive race, one initant makes our prize, 0 


And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. Pore. | 
Unsvser'ciovs. adj. Having no ſuſpicion. | 
He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thoſe two maſly pillars, | 
That to the arched roof gave main ſupport : | 

He wnſuſj icious led him. Milton's Agonifles. 
The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreis, | 
With eager hope and wnſuſ; icious faith. Smith, | 
UnxgusTa'inen. adi. Not ſupported ; not held up. ; 
Its head, though gay, | i 
Hung drooping, unjuftain d. Milton's Par. Loft. | ö 

All unſuftain'd between the wave and ſky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. | 


To U NSW THE. v. a. To free from folds or convolutions 

of ba ndage, | | ES | 

In the morning an old woman came to unſwathe me. f 

Unswa'yaBLE. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by i 

another. | | 
He bow'd his nature, never known before | 

But to be rough, unſwayable and free. Shakeſp. 


Unswa'ytD. adi. Not wielded ; not held in the hand. | 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown, — | 

— Is the chair empty? is the fword unjway'd ? | 

Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs d. Shaleſp. 0 

To Unswe'ar. v. n. Not to fwear; to recant any thing | 
ſworn. : 
The ape was glad to end the ſtrife ſo light, 

And thereto ſwore ; for who would not oft ſwear, ; 

And oft anſuear, a diadem to bear. Spenſer. þ 

To Unswe'at. v. a. Io eale aticr fatigue ; to cool after | 

exerciſe. 

The interim of unſwweating themſelves regulaly, and con- | 

venient reit hefore ineat, may, with profit and delight, be 

taken up with folemn muſick. Milton on Education, 

Unswe'aTInG. 4%. Not ſweating. 


In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th' anſweating brow, and ſwear they ſweat. | 
| Dryden, | 
Unswee'r. 2 j. Not ſweet ; diſagreeable. | 
Long were to tell the troublous ſtorms that toſs | | 1 
The private ſtate, and make the life un/weet. Spenſer. | 


Unswe'er. 4j. Not bruſhed away; not cleaned by tweep- 


ing. | | 
K What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do't, 
The duſt of antique time would he un{wept. 
Unswo'kxn. adj. Not bound by an oath. 
— You are yet unſworn : | 
When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with men. 


Shakeſp. | 
| 
| 

Shakeſpeare. | 
| 
| 
| 


1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. 2. Not 


Charged with any crime. 3. Not corrupted by mixture. 
(1.) Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. Shakeſp. 
What ftronger breaſt- plate than a heart «ntainted 2 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ireland's untainted loyalty remain'd. Koſcommon. 
Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous counſels in 
youth, as it comes freſh and untainted, cut of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in an aged ſinner. South, | 
This unt ainted year is all your own ; | + 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown. Dryden. 1 
The moſt uxtainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be able to 1 
find belief. 1 Locke, 
ll | 


v wi 


borrns' CK. adj. Not moved ; not affeQed. - 
Th mes" = md 2 with length 
toilſome, un 
Of 2 unflruck with hen at the fight. | 
of Alpine ridges bleak. Philips. | 
UnsTu'pitp. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured os 
In your converſation I cou'd obſerve a clearnefs of notion, unſuffera 
expreſs d in ready and unfludied words. 
'UxnsTu'pgyrep. dj. Unfilled ; not crowded. . d. cad 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; The error and _—_— It: 
And where care lod will never he : on the contrary ſide againſt them, a 
But where unbruiſc youth with unftuft brain, God hath not moved their he | 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shak. hath not<nabled them to 


v 'SUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. 1. Not ſolid; not palpable. 2. u adj. Cor, Fr.] Unable; 


Not real. 8 Wh" 
(1.) Welcome, thou wnſubfantial air that I embrace chrancde havi the e 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, ways, and how uſu y are, 
-Owes nothing to thy blaſts. Shakeſp. King Lear. count of the ideas we have, this, o 
| efs now roſe, God, upon their ruin, as the true. 1 
As 2 ſunk, and brought! in luring ring night, bez 3 oe Not ſweetened with "Eg 
Her ſhadowy offspring, unſubtantial both, | ry it wi agar put int water formerly Fe. 4 
1 3 0 light 1 mow day. _ 3 other water unſugared. | --y 
2.) It empty, unſubſtantial beings may be ever made uſe o / 
hi * ny — never any more nicely imagined and hg oe . Not congruous 1 ay r 
3 Addiſon. , * N * 
Unsuccee'pe. adj. Not ſucceeded. irginity, courtier, wears 


Unjuſt „ 5 o'er equals to let reign ; | 23g. 4 ſhion ; richly ſuited, but unſuitable, Juſt like | 


| - the tooth-pick, which b 
One over 2, eee — He will inike upon her, r 
Vnzsvccr'ssruL. adj. Not having the wiſhed event; not per q;6,ofirion, being addicted to a melanchel pe 
fortunate. | but turn him into-contempt, EI 
O the ſad fate of wnſucceſFul fin! That would likelieſt render infteady ; 
You ſee yon heads without, there's worſe within, Hard recompence, W ker 
2 | 
| Ye pow'rs return d | 
From — charge! be not diſmay d. Milton. 


Hence p r the — miſtakes, which h have made learning 


nerally ſo unpleaſing and fo unſucc | Milton. be * Ti | 
Se My counſels may be un rel bo but my prayers, | Can . = not ey expences; : 


Shall wait on all your 3 i * 2p nto 
The corru den N and vi r ade enter of Friars, with . 


P vitiofity of man's will, . . an obedience to ſuperiours, is 8 unſuitable with the 
he charges as the only cauſe that rendered all the arguments his and religious hberties we zealouſl ig 
doctrine came de þ with, un = y aſſert. 


+ South. 4 
Had Portius been the unſucce ul lover, Unsu'tTABLENESS. #. * Incon; 


The fame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. Addiſon. The unjuitableneſs 
Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor, hatred-6f 


__ while gate with as much eagerneſs, lay their claim Una Trins. adi. Noth 


to hi their br 7 = becoming. 
„ 7 1 os . A you were here, o'erwhelmed with your 
O 


| moſt unſuiting ſuch a man. 
fame, who are more deſirous btaining it. Addi ſon. 
Leave dang 5 to e ſatire. 2 To 0 or By unſuiting ſuch 
* e nfortunately ; without ſuc- Unsu' LIED, as » oY fouled 
CEIS 


45 The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently; | 255 ee 


vrhile the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others ſinfully, and, authority. u moſt Fn En 
perhaps, in the ĩſſue unſure fg too. 1 South. he} hang un tory mot church. — 
Unzucce'srULn ss. 1. /. Want of ſucceſs ; event con- Rays. on Hough's un 44 mitre ine, "Pope. 
2 fraternal or paternal, then more 9 prot 2 
tions, or re- 4 EX" \ 
prehenſions, and upon the wnſuce 5 of all theſe milder That altar crowns. M * 8 Pope. 
medicaments, the cenſures of the church. | Hammond. Unsui'ne. ad. > Nor celebrated in verſe; wot recited in 
Dizncce $1VE. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. verſe. 
We cannot ſum up the unſuctefſve and ſtable direction of Thus the day o's and mam | 
God. 'Brown's' Vulgar Errours, , Nor ncelebrated,. nor oy | 25 
The unſucce lf: ue duration ef God with relation to himſelf, By the celeſtial choirs. 7 Mike's — . | 


<Joth not communiette Stocker created beings, W Bal yet remains ee but narrower bound 


ne of duration. 
Unzsv'cxer. adj. Not having the breafls drawn. 


Unſuct'd of lamb er kid, that tend their play. 


Here the muſe oft her has 
Milton. That not a meutitain-rears ih head an/ung. 


Unzsy'ryEiranLs. ad. I —_— not Unsu'xxzD. adj. Netexpoſed to the 
to be endured. 3 4 fe rt 
The irkſome deformities, a La as 


You tn det gs 
les effuſions of indigeſted imes di I | Of miſery an by 
mot ge manner, the wor | chri And cell me it is 
towar ; 
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| UnsURMo' UNTABLE. 


UNS 
And let 2 eagle, | maiden paſs 5 
Uninjur'd i in this wild ſurr waſte. Miltes. 


Unsuez'xeFLuUous. adj. Not more than enou 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens' 
In unſuperfiuous, even proportion, 
And ſhe no whit encumber 'd with her ſtore, 1 
UnsuyyeLa'NTED. adj. 1. Not forced, or thrown from 


under that which "_ I0 it. 2. Not defeated by ſtrata- 


gem. 
- Gladfome quaff, not encroach on ty 
Seaſon of ar wy © well 'd re "_ 
Each to his home with unſupplanted feet. Philips. 
UnsuyyLi'tD. adj. Not ſupplied not accommodated 


with ſomething neceſfary. 
Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 
Her fire left unſupply d her only want. 
Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the unſupf lied diſtreſs —__ men, 
betrays the ſame temper. ator. 
Unwryo'ntadie. adj. [inſupportable, Pr.] imolerable ; 
fuch as cannot be endured. 
The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt, by continuance grows the 
more unſup or table. Boyle. 
The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and it; 
and by their interpoſition betwixt the earth and the ſun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwiſe unſupor table. 
Wacdward's *. Hiſtcry. 


„ 


A. 


Unsurrolkras Lx. adv, Intolerably., 


For a man to do a thing, while his 8 aſſures him 
- that he ſhall be infinitely, unſupf or tably miſerable, is r 


unnatural. South. 
Unsuyeo'xTED. adj. 1. Not ſuſtained ; not held up. 2. 
Not afliſted. | 
— Them ſhe up ſta 
Gently with myrtle band; min the while 


ſelf, though faireſt unſupported flow'r. Milton. 
) Nor have our ſolitary attem 


to deſpair of the favourable look. 


and unſuffurted endeavours. 
Brown's Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 


 Unsv'zs. adj. Not fixed ; not certain. 
What is love? tis not hereafter: 
Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; 
What's to come is ſtill unſure. 
be men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays — unſure at need, _ 
Yetarm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 
The king, ſuppoſing his eftate to be moſt ſafe, when indeed 
moſt unſure, advanced many to new honours. Hayward. 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath 
'Th' eftate which wits inherit after death 
' Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt refign : 
Unſure, the tenure, but how vaſt the ſine! 
adj. inſur montable, Fr.] Inſupe- 
rable ; not ta he overcome. 
What ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſurdities, and un- 


learning upon our ſingle 


Shakeſp. 


able rubs 1 m one opinion, to take refuge in the con- Unswo' KN. adj. 


— which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable. 


Locke. 
Ungvsce' . 8 not liable to admit. 
| She a in 
Was unfuſcettible of (tam. Suit. 
Unsusye'cr. 1 * Not conſidered as likely to do or 
Unsusze'cTED. mean ill. | 
Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unſuſteHcd Baſtings. Shateſs. R. III. 
Author unſjuſpett, 1 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. | m—_ 
On the coaſt averſe | EH | 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by fealth. : 
Found 2 * we * Milton's Par. Loft; 
This [0 m cus, perceive, | | 
wy x4 f thoſe rules 1 give, . 
Or elſt an waſu/ glutton live. Dryden 


s been ſo diſcouraged, as 


1 INTED. adj. 


UNT 


They gy ponſous perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, . 
all, avarice or corruption. 
Ns — rin adj. Not imagining that any ill bs 45 


* Albion inde her eager 3 to war, 
Pleas d, in the gen ral's fight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden, before ſome unſ.y, ecting town; | 
The captive race, one initant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 


Unsvseri'cious. adj. Having no ſuſpicion. 
He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thoſe two maſſy bee 
That to the arched roof gave main _— 
He anſuſj icious led him. 
IT be eaſy queen receiv'd my faint Mt, 
With eager hope and unſuſſ icrous faith. 


Comer s INeD. adj, Not ſupported ; not held up. 


Its head, though gay, 
= drooping, unjuflain d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Pope. 


unſuftain'd between the wave and ſky, 
To free from folds or convolutions 


Pope. 


tons tra 


Beneath my feet the — billows fly. 


To Uxsw THE. v. a 
of bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to unſwathe me. | 
Addi ſon. 
vn YABLE, adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 

another, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unſwayable and free. Shaleſp. 


Unswa'yep. adi. Not wielded ; not held in the hand. 
He makes for England, here to claim the 1 — 

— Ts the chair empty? ? 1s the ſword unſway'd 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs d. Shakeſp. 


To Unswe'ar. v. n. Not to ſwear; to recant any thing 
ſworn. 
The ape was glad to end the ſtrife fo light, 
And thereto ſwore ; for who would not oft ſwear, 
And oft un/wear, a diadem to bear. Spenſer. 
To Unswe'aT, v. a. To eale after fatigue ; to cool atter 
exerciſe. 
The interim of «nſweating themſelves regularly, and con- 
venient reſt before meat, may, with profit and delight, be 
taken up with ſolemn muſick. Milton on Education, 
Unswt'aTING. aj. Not ſweating. 
In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of ans, 
They rub th' anſueating brow, and ſwear they ſweat. 


Dryden. 
Unswee'r. aj. Not ſweet ; diſagreeable. 
Long were to tell the troublous ſtorms that toſss 
The private ſtate, and make the life unſweet. Spenſer. 


Pope. Unswe'eT. aj. Not bruthed away; not cleaned by tweep- 


ing. 

7M What 9 wills in all things, mould we do't, 

| The duſt of antique time would lie unſwept. 

Not bound by an oath. 

— You are yet unſ-uorn : 

When you have vow d, you muſt not ſpeak with men. 
Shakeſpeare. 

1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. 


Charged with any crime. 3. Not corrupted by mixture. 
0 .) Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
ack not —_— d into the world's deceit. * Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


breaſt - plate than a heart «ntainted ? 


Sha beſpear to 
Ireland's antainted loyalty remain d. | Koſcompmon. 
Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous counſels in 
youth, as it comes freſh and untainted, out of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in an aged ſinner. . 
This untainfed year is all your on 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown. 
RET EI ET 0 LON BP Rees be able to 
find belief. p | Locke, 
ll 


1 
Keep the air of the room unt ainted with fire, fmoke, or the 
breaths of many people. —©  Arbuthnot, 


(2.) And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 


Untainted, unexamin'd, free at li A Shakeſþ. 
(3.) The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecret 5 
Th' untatnted winds refuſe th' infecting load. Smith, 


UTE ER. adj, 1. Not taken. 2. UNTAK EN wp. Not 

filled. N 
(1.) Until this day remaineth the vail analen away. 

| 2 Cor. iii. 

The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in ſuch fort, as they left tew 

ſhips unſpoiled or untaken. e Hayward. 

Diſpoſe already of th untalen ſpail. Mall. 

Otherwiſe the whole buſineſs had miſcarried, and Jeruſalem 

remain d untaken. LE 3 Dryden. 

A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ; 

Elate in thought, he ſacks untalen Troy. Pete. 

(2.) The narrow limits of this diſcourſe, will leave no more 


room umt aten up by heaven. Boyle. 
UnTa'L&eD of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 
| Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, 
That the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, antall d f and unſeen, Shakeſp. 


No happineſs can be, where is no reſt 
Th' unknown, wntalk'd of man is only bleſt. Dryaen. 
UnTa'MEaBLE. adj, Not: to be tamed ; not to be ſub- 
Gold is ſo untameable hy the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does ſcarce dimmiſh, ' Wilkins. 
He is ſwifter than any other bull, and untameable. Grew. 
UnTa'MeD. adj. Not ſubdued ; not ſuppreſſed ; not ſof- 
tened by culture or diſcipline. . 
A people very ſtubborn and untamed ; or, if ever tamed, yet 
lately have quite ſhooken off their yoke, and broken the bonds 
of their obedience. Spen/jer's Ireland. 
What death has heav'n deſign'd, | 
For fo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind! den. 
Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
molt wntamed part of the creation. Locke. 
| fo UnTa'NnGLE. wv. 4. Io looſe fiom intricacy or convolu- 
tion. 1 | | 
O time, thou muſt untangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t untie. 
This is that very Ni ab, | 
That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttiſh hairs, 
Which, once u:tang/'d, much misfortune bodes. Shaleſp. 
I'll give thee up my bow and dart; 
Untangle but this cruel chain, 
And Feeds let me fly again. Prior. 
Ta'sTED. adj. Not taſted; not tried by the palate. 
The tall ſtag reſolves to try OE 
The combat next ; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He itraight reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the untafled ſpring behind, 


Shakeſp. 


Vs 


And wing'd with fear, outflies the wind. Waller. 
If he chance to find | 3 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted * , FORE 
Bleſſes his ftars, and thinks it uxury. Addiſon's Cato. 


Urs TIA G. «dj. 1. Not 
trying by the palate. | 
Ae r * . Smith 
Whoſe balmy juice glides o er th' an?2ffing tongue. Smith. 
UnTa'ucnTt. adj. 1. Uniaſtructed; uneducated ; 
rant; unlettered. 2. Debart'd from iaftrution. 3. Un- 
ſkilled ; new ; not having uſe or practice. 
(x.) A lie is continually in the mouth of the zntavght.. 


Taught, or unteugbt, the dunce is ill the fame 3. 
Yet ſtill the wretched maſter bears the blame. - Dryden, 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom Ya 
4. 2 lows ; 
ut ſome untaught o erhear the whiſp ring ri 
In ſpite of facred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. 


perceiving any taſte. 2. Not 


„ XX, 


You. 


igno- 


U N | 
(2.) He, that from a child wntaught, or a wild inhabitant of 
the woods, will expect principles ot jciences, will find himſelf 


* 1 


miſtaken. 5 Locks. 
(3.) Suffolk's 1 tongue is ſtern and hs: 
Us a to command, untaught to plead for favour. Stakef. 


To UnTza'cn. v. 2. To make to quit, or forget what 
has been inculcated. | 
That elder berries are poiſon, as we are taught by tradition, 


experience will unteach us. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Their cuſtoms are by nature wrought ; ö 
But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryden. 


UnTza'CHABLE. adj. That cannot be taught. 
UnTe'MyEtxED. adj. Not tempered. | 
One built up a wall, and others daubed it with antempered 
mortar. Ezek. xi. 10. 
UsT:t/MPTED. adj. 1: Not embarraffed by temptation. 
2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 
(..) In 1 * diſpute not, but rely upon God, and con- 
tend not with him but in prayer, and with the help of a pru- 
dent untemp:e guide. 
(2.) Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cotton on the Peak. 
UnTe'naBLe. adj. 1. Not to be heid in poſſeſſion. 2. 
Not capable of defence. | 
(2.) He produced a warrant, that the town being untenab le, 


he ſhou d retire. Clarendon. 
Caſaubon abandons a poſt that was untenable. Dryden. 
UnTe'NanTED. adj. Having no tenant. 
The country ſeems to be full ſtock'd with cattle, = 21 
being untenanted. 5 ; emf le. 
UnTe/npep.' adj; Not having any attendance. 


They fall, unbleſt, unt ended, and unmourn'd. Thomſon, 
UnTEe'xnDer. «dj. Wanting ſoftneſs ; wanting affection. 
So young, and fo antender ? 


—So young, my lord, and true. Shakef; 
UnTe'nDereD. 2% Nor offered. _ 
Caſſibelan granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately 
Is left unterder'd. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To UnTe'nT. v a. To bring out of a tent. s 
Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us. Shakeſp. 
Un Te'NTED. adj. [from tent.] Having no medicaments 
applied. „ 
F | 
Th' unte ted woundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce every fence about thee. Shakeſp. T. Lear. 
1 4 KRI IE D. adj. Not affrighted ; not ſtruck with 
Among innumerable falſe, unmoy'd, 
 Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd. Milton, 
To ſuccour the diſtreſt; 3 
Unbrib'd by love, unterriſy d by threats; f 
Theſe are exploits wathy illes ſon. A. Philips. 
UnTHA'NKED. adj, 1. Not repaid with acknowledgment 


of kindneſs. 2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 
in a temperance feed on | 
Drink 222 ſtream, and i 4 freeze, 
Th' All giver wou'd be unt hand, wou d be unprais d. 


— 


Their batter d admiral too ſoon withdrew, 
Unthank d by ours for his unfiniſh'd KS 
( 2.) Forc'd from her „ and condenin'd to live ;. 

Unwelcome freedom, unthant'd reprieve. Dryden. 
UnTawa'nxFuL. adj. Ungrateful ; returning no ackaow- 
1 for good received. , SN a 
caſting of things. profitable for ſuſtenance, is an 
abuſe of * fruits. 8 * 
He is kind to the 14. e, vi. 35. 
They which he created, were anthankful unto him which 


| Taylor's Kule of Living Holy, 


v N 
If reckon that for are unthankful Gan 
fg. * 1 s Rule of Liui 
bare Fr of one petty loſs, makes us unt 
for all that's 1 L'*Eftrange. 


UnTas' ren r. adv. Without thanks z without gra- 


titude. 
I judged it requiſite to a ſomething, to prevent my bein 
thought to have untbankfully taken one of the chief paſſages o 


my diſcourſe from A book to which I was * a 5 


— — — comma South. 
 UnTra'wep. adj. Not diſſolved after froſt. 
——- Your wine lock d up, 
Or fiſh deny d, the river yet unthaw Pope. 


ToUnTnar'nx. v. a. lo recall, or "iſcail a thought. 
Unthink your ſpeaking, and ay ſo no more. Sbaleſp. 


UnrnilxE ING. adj. Thoughtleſs ; not given to reflec- 


tion. 
Gray - headed infant; and in vain grown old; 
Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs ! that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs ſo o erſpread thy mind. Cereech. 
An eſfectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts who- 
ever ſhall propoſe, would do great ſervice to the ſtudious, and 


help unt hinling men to become thinking. Locte. 

The unthinking part contract an unreaſonable averſion to 

chat eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. | Aadi ſon. 
With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 

He firſt the ſnuff-box open d, then the caſe. Poe. 


 UnTaro'zxny. adj. No: obſtructed by prickles. 

Tt were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in ſudyre wultus tui 
were confinable unto corporal exercitations, and there ſtill re- 
mained a paradiſe, or unthorny place of knowledge. »Brcwn. 

Ur no, UGHT of. adj. Not regarded ; not heeded. 
| on ſhall be nk; whene er it lights, 
gallant Hotſ % this all-praiſed knight, . 
224 Low wnthought of Harry chance to mect.  Shakeſp. 
ToUnTHrE'aD v. Ag Ta look Ne ; 
| He with his bare wand can uatbread thy joints, F 


And crumble all thy finews. _. Milton. 


UnruxeATENED. adj. Not menaced. 
Sir John Hotham was . and 5 by 
any language of mine. K. Charles. 
Urruag, n. ſ. An extravagant 3 za profil. 
— My rights and a 
Pluckt from my arms ce, and giv” n away 
To upftart antbrifts. Eh. 2 Shake.” 
The curious .anthrift 6 too wide, 5 
And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 
Yet nothing fill x then poor and naked come; 
_n father will receive his unt home, 
And thy bleſt Saviours blood diſcharge the bs rage gh 
U'nTaxlrr. adj. Profule ; walteful * prodiga ela- 


* 


In In Sech 9.5 1 61 


with an untbriſt love, did by Jews. Venice. Shakes 
UnTaas 2 TAL Nec adα ions frugality. : 


| Our artanmgnts cabaat ve LH; in et we manage 


| alas of the captivity. 8 
Unrusz PTINESS. n. 2 Wan aſte ; . prodigaliey'y” 3 (2. 788 K. 3 . _ Fadges. 
fon. Thoſe fe ghft ring arms, that hea _— light did fill, | 
The think ft e by idlenls or eee ll bike, and hf 7 A 
"riotous ſpenders, > loiterers; : . Hayward. — 


UN TFT 
The more ti 


have hitherto embezzled their the more 
ſhould they endeavour to expiate that barbie, by a mere 
careful managery for the future. Covern. of the Tongue. 


UnTaxi'ery, adj. 1. Prodigal ; ; profule,; laviſh ; waſte- 
ful. 2. Not in a ſtate of i improvement. 3. Not eafily 
made to thrive or fatten. A low ward. ' 

(.̃. .) The caſtle I found of ſtrength, having = 
mote round about it ; the work of a noble gentleman of 
unthrif ty fon he had bought it. 

Can no man tell me of my unthriſty ſon. Pars 
(2.) Our abſence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. 
Shakeſpeare. 

(3.) Grains given to a hide-bouhd or anthrifty horſe, reco- 
ver him. Moertimer's Huſbandry. 

UnTax1'vixG. adj. Not thriving ; not proſpering; not 
growing rich 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
conſider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their falſe accuſations of others will rebound in true ones 


on themſelves. 


To UnTH#ro'ne. v. a. To pull down from a throne. 
—- Him to rnthrone, we then 
May hope, when e. * fate ſhall yield 


To fickle chance, and chaos judge the ſtrife. 1s. 


. To unbind ; to free from bonds. 2. 
To looſen ; to es not faſt ; to unfa''en. 3. To looſen 
from convolution or knot. 4. To ſet free from any ob- 
ſtruction. 5. To reſolve ; to clear. 
(.) Though you a2tic the winds, and let them fight 
. = uy ara ; though the yeſty waves 
onfound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
(2.) All that of myſelf 1" yg of 1 
Lovely Amoret, is thine; 
Sachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; 
And thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 


To Uv TIE. wv. 4. 


To thy gentle ſhadow run, | Waller. 
The chain I'll in return _ bs 
And freely thou again. ſhalt fl Prior. 
(3) The fury heard; * on Cocytus' brink, 
Her ſnakes untied, ſulphureous waters drmk. Pope, 


(4) All the evils of 'm untied tongue, we put upon the ac- 
counts of drunkenneſs. Taylor. 


(5.) They quicken ſloth, perplexities untie; 


Make roughnefs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollifie. Denham. 


A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, untie the knot, 


and make your doubts vaniſh, . - * Watts: 
UnT1'ep. adj. 1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 


Not held by any tie or band. 
(1. 0 — Her hair 
 Unty'd, and ignorant of artful ad. : 
A-down her ſhoulders looſely lay difplay'd.” 5 Prior. 
(2.) Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe untied, and 
7 wy thing ahem? you demonſtrating acareleſs deſolation. 


* fi 1 Shakeſpeare. 


Unrr's, YN . To the time that. 2. Ts the - place 


chat. 3. To the degree that. 
1.) The ſcepter ſhall not from Judah nor — 
OE; between bis feet, anti i! Shiloh come. F Cen. xlix. 10. 


——— Treaſons are ated, 1% 
"es though they we never baſed 5 


Until they come to — 
(2. ) In open proſpett nothing bounds our eye, 
the each s join'd unto the as 4 
8 Thou ſhalt puſh Syria untilli they be —_ : 
yr L. prep. 1. To. Uſed of time. 2. t% Uſed of 
objects. Obſolete. fo : 


(1.) His ſons were prieſts of the wie of Dan ntl the day 


1 2 


Government of the Tongue. 


2. Not faſtened by any bindi Ing, or knor. 3. Not faſt. > 
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mo | ) Better a thouſand ſuch as 1 
''LD. Not eultivated. | , 
by The glebe of. Ne might plentequs crops 8 wh eedrw wp done wee hand 
Rich fruits and flow'rs, without the gard'ner's pains, wr; * c As | ght 28 overca | | 
Might ev'ry hilt have crown d, have honour'd all the plains. th fu ny clouds, ſhould be defac d. Fuller. 
Blac im re on the Creation. (2+) Obſcene words are very indecent to be heard ; for that 
Lands lain long entilh, contract a ſour juice, which cauſes reaſon, ſuch a tale l untold by me. . Drya. 
the land to run to un rofitable trumpery. ; Mortimer. Un TO'UCHED. ad. Not touched; not reached. 2. 
The foil until d, a ready harvelt yields ; Not moved ; not affetted. 3. Not meddled with. 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. Pope. (1.) Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel un- 


UnTtiMzERED. adj. Not furniſhed with timber; weak. Es eee N Foley Drodes. 
Where's then the ſaucy boat, 


Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace untouched, unſinged. 
Whoſe weak untimber d ſides but even now 1 5 — IP * Stephens p _ 
Co- rival d greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, XN, .) They, Uke perſons wholly untouched with his a 1 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune? Shak. unmoved with his I! intreaties, fleep CP | con» 
Dos I'MELY. adj. Happening before the awd time. cern for him or the Sidney, 
__.._  Boundlebb — rance hath been (3.) — We muſt — the ſylvan lands; 
1 Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shad; © IF hats of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. Dryd. 
| | Matrons and maids Several very antient trees grow upon the ſpot, from whence 
| With tears lament the knight's untimely fate. | Dryd. they conclude, that theſe particular tracts mutt have lain un- 
Such were the notes thy once-lov'd paet ſung, | toached for ſome ages. . 2 Adaife 
"Till death untimel ſtopp' d his tuneful — Un o WARD, adj. A Froward 3 perverſe; 3 vexatious 3 
Oh juſt beheld and loſt ! Pope. not eafily guided, or tavght, 2. Awkward ; ungtaceful. 
'UnTiMELY. adv, Before the natural time. 3- Inconvenient ; troubleſome ; pnmanageable. ; 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made; [ON (1.) Have to my window; and if ſhe be froward, 
All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenſer. Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward. Shak. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it; | The ladies prove averſe, 
Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shak. And mare unt, to be won, 
Butchers, and villams! | „ Than by Caligula the moon. . 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? Shak. They were a croſs, add, ' untoward people. South, 
Ca up our friends, | | Some men have made a very wntoward uſe of this, and ſuch 
And let them know what we mean to do, as he never intended they ſhould. Woodward. 
And what's untimely done. Sbat. Hamlet. (2.) Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiv'd, and brings 
Why came II fo untimely forth Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd from the things. Creech. 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of the 
Cou'd entertain us with no worth ? Waller. cuſhion ; which, beſides the zntoward manner, hinders them 


ined ; not diſcolo from making the beſt advantage of their voice. Swift. 
r . Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. 2. 5005 ) The Se — — jo wift 
(3.) It appears what 1 are unt inged, and which paint Wa 1 * = Ne. 4 | 
| the primary, or ſecondary 1 iris. | Boyle on Colours. rd [Owe 


Or ſtubborn to be K or too hard 
(2.) Your inattentian I cannot pardon ; ; Pope has the ſame Any three other 2 th' nation, ; 


| _ defe&,' neither is Bolingbroke anionged with it. Swift to Gay. Might free him from the obligation. Hudibras, | 
'UnTi'zaBLE, adj. Indefa igable; unwearied. __ UnrTo'warpLy adj. Awkward ; * ; froward. 

A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it were | They learn » from unbred or debauched Groen, untowardly 
„ an untirable and contipuate goodneſi. Shak. tricks and vices, Locke on Educat. 
Ur ry RED. adj, Not made wed: oh ne df, UxTo'warDLyY. adv. Awkwardly z ungainly ; peryerſely. 

5 Hach baG lag held out vin mee wntir'd, \ | He that provides for this ſhort ie, but takes no care for e- 
py And ſtops he now for breath) * Shak. Ric. HL. . ternity, acts as untowardly and as eroſaly to the reaſon of 
gSBee great Marcellus ! how untir'd | in toils, 451. { things, as can be. Nuoc 
He moves with manly grace, ns * with regal 7255 He explained them very untonuaruly. | Tillesf. 
2 Har | Dei c ABLE. ad Not to be traced, 
UgT!TLED. lun ard tithe Þ no ile. | q workings 0 of providence are ſecret and untraceable, 
U 8 5 nation miſerable ring | which it diſpoſes of the lives of men. South . 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter ; - 
When halt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again Shak. Unrat, ERS. BF. „Not marked by ny — 


Nor wonder, if ad dj 
| War. prep. [R was the old word for 7% 0 obfblele,7' | 1 —— from thy a r 


auſpicious height. 
2 rough uRirgc'd 7 — . paths fy, 2 


O centnue thy loving kinlo6 Omer N 5 Suvi. More boundleſs in my fancy Denham. 
1 bow their hurt wintraly"to ateriBute ſuch enk 7 r wnto UnTaa'cr 411. adi. 2 Fr. in 1, Lat. . 
falſe gods. 5 t. Not yielding to common 3 management 

2 She, by her han ae 120 _—_ not governable ; ſtubborn. 2. Rough ; difficult * 1 

aware me wrought ante her wicked will, \G ) The French, ſuppoſing that they had advantage over 

The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant an the Engliſh, began to be — and alriiof — 
od by the veſſels thereof convey its ſuſte pared 5 rum. ly jy peeing for reſohotions and thort > ſharp- 

= pe <a the freedom bf be —_—_ confine | Þ 3 1 2 8 7 Mir 
uns che le Brown.” e ö 

Me, when the cold Digentian 22 8 If any ny fuer hav fr rr N 

Wubat does my; friend believe think of aſk ? E 1 untraci able i in the lege; with a gavgrenous \ oo 

Let me yet leſs poſſeſs, ſo may l live, . | p95 in the Kin. 1 pou, anon | 

Wa of | fe remains umi my fell; | — 3 A . 


| 4 (2.) I fore d to ride th untraBable abyſs. Ion. 
bre. , . Not We 4. Not revealed. 3 r 
Not numbered. ta be regulated or managed; ſtubbornngfs. .. 


9 0 


UN r 


The great difference in mens intelleftuals ariſes from a defeRt 
in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to think; or in 
the dulneſs or untractableneſi of thoſe faculties, for want yr 

a e. 


UnTra'pinc. adj. Not engaged in commerce. ; 
Men leave eſtates to their children in land, as not fo li- 
able to caſualties as money, in untrading and unſkilful * 
s ; Ae. 
Un rRAAIN BED. adj. 1. Not educated ; not inſtructed; 
not diſciplined. 2. Irregular ; ungovernable. 
(1.) My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. Shak. 
The king's forces charged lively, and they again as ftoutly 
received the charge ; but being an untrained multitude, with- 


out any ſoldier or guide, they were ſoon put to flight. Hayw. 
— Life | 
To noble and ignoble, is more ſweet | | 
_ Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. Milton. 


No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field; but will, by little bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, in- 
ſtruct them in the manner of the fight. Decay of Piety. 

(2.) Gad not abroad at ev'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion : 5 
To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. | 


 UnTransre'rraBLe. adj. Incapable of being given from 
one to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, though 
the ſovereignty remain ſtill entire and untransferable, in the 
prince. 

UnTransya'renT. adj. Not dizphanou- ; opaque. 

Though held againſt the light they appear'd of a tranſparent 

yellow, yet looked on with one's back turned to the light, they 
exhibited an untranſparent blue. | 


UnTra'veLLeD. adj. 1. Never trodden by paſſengers. 
2. Having. never ſeen foreign countries 
(1.) We find no open track, or conſtant manuduction in this 
labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander in America, and un- 
travelled parts. Brown's Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 
. 2.) An wntravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the beau- 
ties of Italian pictures; becauſe the poſtures expreſſed in them 
are often ſuch as are peculiar to that country. Addiſ. 
Ur Ap. v. a. To tread back; to go back in the 
ſame ſteps. 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight, 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courfe, 


Stoop low within thoſe bounds we bave o'erlook'd. Shak. 
UnTrxe'asUnED. aj, Not laid up; not repoſited. 
Her attendants £ | 
Saw her a- bed and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreaſur d of their miſtreſs. Shak. 


UnTrxe'araBLE. adj. Not treatable ; not praQticable. 
Men are of ſo untreatable a temper, that nothing can be ob- 
tained of them. | Decay of Piety. 


UnTaz1'tD. aj. 1. Not yet attempted. 2. Not yet ex- 
perienced. 3. Not having paſſed trial. 

eſſays, and il} ſucceſſes paſt, 

A faithful leader, not to hazard al} | a 


Through ways of danger, by himſelf untry d. Milten. 
That ſhe no wavs nor means may leave untry' d, - 

Thus to her fifter ſhe: herſelf apply d. Denham. 
(2+) Never more 


Mean to try, what raſh varry'd I fought, — 
Tue pain of abſence from thy ſignt. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
The * mankind overlooking thoſe folid bleſfin 


which they already have, ſet their hearts upon ſomewhat which 


they want; fome untry'd pleaſure, which, if | 
taſte, they ſhoutd then be completely bleſt. | Mtterb. 
Self preſervation, the long acquaintance of fouF and body, 

| the wntry'd condition of a ſeparation, are ſufficient reaſons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Colliers 


they could but 


Howel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 


Boyle on Colours. 


UN T 


Eternity! thou pleaſing dreadful thought 
Through what variety of untry'd' being, 5 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ? 


Addi ſar. 
* - The father ſecure, | 
Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 
Againſt whate'er may tempt. Milton Par. Regain'd, 


UnraIVUNTRHAILE. adj, Which allows no triumph. 
What towns, what garriſons might you, 
With hazard of this blood ſubdue ; 
Which now y' are bent to throw a 


In vain, wntriumphable fray ? Hudibras. 
UnTzo'p. adj, Not paſſed; not marked by the 
UnTRro'ppeN. foot. 

The way he came, not having mark'd, return 
Was difficult, by human ſteps untrodl. Paradiſe Regain d. 
Now while the heav'n by the ſun's team untrod, | 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton. 
A garland made of ſuch new bays, 
And fought in fuch untradden ways, | | 

As no man's temples e er did crown. Waller. 

Who was the firſt to explore th' an aden path, | 

When life was hazarded in ev'ry ſtep ? Addif. Cato. 


UnTro'LLED. adj. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 
_ _ Hard fate! wntrolPd is now the charming dye 
The play houſe and the parks unviſited mult lie. Dryd. 


UnTRO'UBLED. 42. 1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, 
or guilt. 2. Not agitated ; not confuſed ; free from pal- 


ſion. 3. Not interrupred in the natural courſe. 4. Tran- 
ſparent; clear; not mudded, _ . 
(I.) Quiet untroubled foul, awake! awake 
Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England's ſake. Shak. 


 (z.) Our Saviour meek, and with u3:roubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. 
(3-) Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Untraublea nature doth herſelf ſuffice, 7 
Such tuperfluities they would: deſpiſe. Spenſer. 
(4.) The equal diftribution of the fpirits in the liquor with 
the cangible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies clear and untroubled. 


SO Bacon. 
UnTau's. adj. 1. Falſe ; contrary to reality. 2. Falſe ; 
not faithful. | 3 | 55 

(1.) By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe compa- 
riſons true, holding that diſtinction antrue. Hooker. 
That a veſſel filled with aſhes, will receive the like quan- 
tity of water, that it would have done if it had been empty, is 
utterly untrue, for the water will not go in by a fifth part. 


Milton, 


| Bacon. 
(2.) I cannot break ſo ſweet a bond, 
Unleſs I prove watrue; , 
Nor can I ever be ſo fond, | 
To prove untrue for you. Suchling. 
Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, | 
Who liv'd in flothful eaſe, and looſe delights : 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 1 | 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all uztrue. Dryd. 


UnTavu'Ly. adv. Falfely ; not according to truth. | 


It was their hurt truly to attribute ſo great power unto 
_ falfe gods. 5 55 . Hooker. 
3 theſe mountains it is generally ee, that 7 r 
untru px. ateigh's Hifl. of the Warld. 
Un r Rus riss. u. /. Unſaithfulneſs. | * * 
Secretary Peter, under pretence of ity, covered mn: 
3 . of heart. Foy DA. k goes 
UnTxrv'TH. . . 1. Falſehood ; contrariety to reality! 2. 
Moral falſehogd ; not veracity, 3. Treachery ; want of 
ſichelity. + Falſe aſſertion. * 
4.) He whois perfect, and abborsantricdh, 
With heavenly influence inſpires my youth. 
8. —1 would, 
So my axiruth had not provok d him to it, 


Sands. 


UN T N v 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's. Shak. To Un Tv“. v. a. [See UnTt1z.] To looſe. 


. * 4 i ſt untangle this, not I: 

= %Y tter of ſpeculation or ice, no untruth can pol. O time ! thou mu 1 

abit — an 2 — z and things moſt = Tt — 1 - . — yoke by — is unty 4, — 
1 ikewi {| behovefully ſpoken. Hooker. . , unty | 

. There is tte hope Z in this diſpute, from And what ſhe has of head · dreſs 18 alide. Young. 


a man, who lays the foundations of his reaſonings in ſo notori- Ty Uny Aa'iL. v. a. To uncover; to firip of a veil. This 


ous an untruth, Atterb. word is unvail, or unveil, according to its etymology. 
UxTu'napBLE. adj. Unharmonious ; not muſical. See VAII., and Ver. : FOND 
My news in y Fr ſilence will I bury, T roy reviv'd, her mourning face unvail d. Denham, 
For they are harſh, untunable, and bad. Shak. Unva'LUABLE. adj. Ineftimab.e ; being above price. 
A luteſtring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harſh and Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them 
untunable ſound; which ftrings we call falte. Bacon. the wnvaluable bleſſing of a virtuous and pious education. 
Hig harſh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven's, to join | Atterbur y. 
with the muſick of a choir. Tatler. 


Unva'Lve. adj. 1. Not prized ; neglected. 2. Ineſti- 
To UnTu'ne. . a. 1. To make incapable of harmony. mable; above price. 


2. To diſorder. (1.) He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 


1.) Take but de away, untune that ſtrin Carve for himielf; for on his choice depends 
48 22 what 1 - Shak. The ſafety and the health of the whole (kate. Shak. 
When the laſt and dreadful hour, (z.) Ithought I fawa thouſand fearful wrecks ; 

This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalu 4 jewels. Shak. 

The trumpet ſhall be heard on high, Unva'nquisxeD. adj. Not conquered ; not overcome. 

The dead ſhall live, the * die, Shall I for lucre of the reſt un uvanmquiſb d, | 

And muſick ſhall untune the ſky. 8 Dryd. Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 
The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require, As to be called but viceroy of the whole? Shak. 

That they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the lyre, Victory doth more often fall by error of the urvanqui ſbed, 

Shall ſay; can Jacob's ſervile race rejoice, ; than by the valour of the victorious. | Hayward. 

Untun'd the muſick, and diſus'd the voice? Prior. They riſe un vanquiſb d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
„ O you kind gods? UVA RIABLE. adj. [invariable, Fr.] Not changeable 5 

Cure this great breach in his abuſe _ ; not matable - | 

Th” untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O wind up + nas of Row Gr Goa 

Of this child-changed father. . 8 The two great hinges of morality and unvariable 


as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com- 


UnTvu'/zxneD. adj. Not turned. mon intereſt, is good; and whatever has a contrary influence, 


New crimes invented, left unturz'd no ſtone, 


| is evil. 8 5 | Norris. 
2 n and r . 1 0 Unva'zxitD. adj, Not changed; not diverſified. 
eager hath the inquiitive part ot mankm { o brin If 10t be iled with to k 
b BT. his co Bree bark toon fol mntran r WAL 26 ka cath: ty. wath ane] 


: inſti uction, by wnrvaried terms, and plain, unſophiſticated 
no way, whereby theſe things could have been brought forth | t it erns readers not to be impoſed on. 
of the ſea, but one or other hath pitched upon. Woodward. SORES. oy 2 PAN y 855 * 2 


| | Locke, 
UnTvr'TorxeD. adj. Uninſtrufted ; untaught. They ring round the ſame unvaried chimes, 


Thy mother — into _ eas rs mg 4 With ture returns of ſtill- expected rhymes. Pope. 
Some ſtern untutor d churl ; and noble ſtor Unva's 7 id wi : | 
.... „ RAISES; OR. $. 208 GER eb rant. 2. 

Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneſs flow, (2) 1 3 round, warnz ld tale deliver, 
Their ſenſe untutor'd infancy may know, Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms 
Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, I won his daughter with. | Shak. Othell 
Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. Prior. ä 


Bey / „ Unva'xyins. adj. Not liable to change. 
To UntTwi'nEg. v. 4. 1. To open what is held together by ö 6 
convolution. 2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf. 3. DW 


| « i duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting ſucceſſion, as we 

To ſeparate that which claſps round any thing. can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches marked out in per- 

(x) But 0" — — did ſo way 33 | * manent parcels of matter. Locke. 

So fair a thread, I'll &rive to piece the line. 7 70 Unve'1l, v. a [See Ve II and Vairz.] To unco- 

| | * 4. | V . J. To unco- 

N. It turns finely and foft] three or four turns, cauſed by ver; to diveſt of a veil. 2. To diſcloſe ; to ſhow. 

untwining of the beard by the moiſture. Bacon. (2. r 1 8 

(3-) Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren p parent a . ? ö | | ; 

Tongs of Italy could never untwine from the maſt w — 0 the limpid — 8 - _ 

am. * 


| , ; When the gay morn axveals her ſmiling ray. | Pope. 
To Un Tw1'sT. v. 3. To ſeparate any things involved in (2.) The providence, that's in a — ſtate, 

each other, or wrapped up on themſelves. 1 Knows almoſt every grain of Ploto's gold; | 

Untwiſting his deceitful clew, | | Does ev'n our thoughts wrveil in their dumb cradles. Shak. 

He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. Now wrnvril'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay d, | 

The intereſt of prince and people is ſo enfolded in a mutusl Each filver vaſe in myſtick order laid. - | 


Pope, 
embrace, that they cannot be untwiffed without pulling a limb Unve'iiEDLY. adv. Plainly; without diſguiſe. wy 
off. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, Not knowing what uſe you will make of 7 has been un- 
Untæuiſting all the chains that tie veiledſy communicated to you, . I was unwilling that ſome 
The hidden foul ef harmony. | Milton, Which had coſt me pains, ſhould fall into any man's 
No, I'll ] youz _ © 1 75 — that ſcorns to purchaſe knowledge with pains. Boyle. 
I haveoccafion for your ſtay on earth. Derya. Unve'nTILataD. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 
Tarred hempen ropes cut ſinall and unt wiſtad, are beneficial —' This, animals, to fuccour life, demand; 
for lands. 5 Mortimor's Huſband. Nor ſhould the air. anventidated ftand ; 
_  Untwiſt a wire, and from her gums . The idle deep corrupted would contain 
A ſet of teeth completely comes. | Savift, Blue deaths. | Biackmire's Creation, 


UNU 


Unvz'zitaBLy. adj. Not true. 258 
All theſe proceeded upon unveritable grounds. Brown. 
Unve'ssED, adj. Unacquainted ; unſkilled, 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, 
As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd eld, 
Uzwver,'d in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. 
Unve'xep. adj. Untroubled ; undiſturbed, 
| With a bleſt and unvext retire, | 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Shak. 
Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide; 
Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide. Dryden's Juv. 


Unvi'oLaTtED.. adj Not injured ; not broken. 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 
Th' anwio/ated honour of your wite. Shak. 
He, with ſingular conſtancy, preſerved his duty and fidelity 
to his majeſty unviolated. Clarendon. 
| This ſtrength diffus'd | 
No leſs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks unſhorn, _ 
The pledge of my un violated vow. Milton. 
Unvi'zrvovs. adj. Wanting virtue. 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, un virtuous, fat 
knight ſhall be any further afflicted, we two will be the mini- 
ſters. 6 Shbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Unvi'siTED. adj. Not reſorted to. 

In ſome wild zone 

Dwell, not unviſited of heav'n's fair light, | 

Secure, Milton's Par. Loft. 
The playhouſe and the park unwifited mult lie. Dryd. 


Unvu'/nirorM. adj. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an ununiform piety is in many ſo exactly apportioned to 

Satan's intereſt, that he has no cauſe to wiſh the change of his 

tenure. Ne Decay of Piety. 

Unvo'yaGEABLE. adj. Not to be paſſed over or voyaged. 
Not this anuoyageable gulph obſcure, 

Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. 


Unvu'xGED. aj. Not incited ; not pteſſed. 
The time was once, when thou anurg d would'ſt vow, 
That never words were muſick to thine ear, | 


Unleſs I ſpake. Sbaleſp. Comedy of Errours. 

Un v'sep. aj. 1. Not put to uſe ; unemployed. 2. Not 
accuſtomed. . 3 
(1.) She whoſe huſband about that time died, forgetting the 

abſent Plangus, or, at leaſt, not hoping of him to attam ſo 

aſpiring a purpoſe, left no art unuſed, which might keep 

the line from breaking, whereat the fiſh was already taken. 


Blackmore. 


Milton. 


Sidney. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not | 
That capability and godlike reaſon, | 
To ruſt in us wnus'd.. Shak. Hamlet. 


(2.) He, unuſed to ſuch entertainment, did ſhortly and 
plainly anſwer what he was. 1 5 Sidney. 
| One, whole eyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 5 


Shak . Othe lb. 


— What art thou? 1 
Not from above : no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminiſh'd light, and eyes anus d to day. Dryd. 


Un vs Tul. % Uleleſs ; ſerving no purpoſe. 

] was perſuaded, by experience, that it might not be unuſe- 
ful in the capacities it was intended for. Glanville. 
Birds flutter with their wings, 2 hoon is has a ok down 

| t and are as yet utterly znuſef} for flying. 
_—_ * ? More's Antidote againft Atheiſm. 

As when the building gains s ſurer ſtay, | 

We take th wnuſeful ſatbolding away Dryd. 


UN W 
| — d to find his age 2 
Declining, not wnuſeful to his lord. Philips. 
Unvu'svaL. adj. Not common ; not frequent ; rare. 


„With this _— and ftrange courſe they went on, till God, 
in whoſe heavieſt worldly judgments I nothing doubt but that 


there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their own in- 


ventions. 


| Hooker. 
You gain your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaty and plain. Roſcom. 
A ſprightly red vermilions all her face; | 
And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace. Granville. 


That peculiar turn, that the words ſhould appear new, yet 


not unuſual, but very proper to his auditors. Fekion. 
Tue river flows redundant, and attacks 1 
The ling'ring remnant with unuſual tide. Philips, 


Unu'svaLness. = // Uncommonnet; ; infrequency. 
It is the wuſualneſs of the time, not the appearance, that ſur- 
prizes Aleinous. Broome. 


Unv'svaLLy. adv. [from unuſual | Not in the uſual 


manner. 


Unu'tTERABLE. adj. Ineffable; inexpreſlible. 
Sighs now breath'd a 
Unutterable ; which the ſpirit of pray'r 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
What thinks he of the happineſs of another life, wherein 
God will fill us with anutterable joy ? Kettlewell, 
It wounds my foul 
To think of your unutterable ſorrows, 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltleſs. Smith, 


| W ERABLE, adj, Exempt from wound; not vulne- 
Table. 
—— The god of ſoldiers inform | 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou may'ſ prove 
To ſhame wnwulnerable, and ſtick i' th' wars | 
Like a great fea mark, ſtanding every flaw. Shak. 
Unwa'xenzD. adj. Not rouled from ſleep. 
—  — The more 
His wonder was, to find unwwaken'd Eve 
With treſſes diſcompos'd. 
Unwa'LLeD. a:j. Having no walls. 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but unwalled, and 
of no ſtrength. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
Unwa'res. adv. Unexpectedly; before any caution, or 
expeCtation. Ds 
She, by her wicked arts, 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly ſkill or might, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. 
The Deity 
Hath given ſo many other ſighes and cares 
To my attendant ſtate, that well anwares 
You might be burt for me. 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woods, to fee her little ſon, 
And chanc'd uzwares to meet him in.the way, 
After his ſports and cruel paſtime done. Fairfax, 
Still we fail, while proſperous blows the wind, 
Till on ſome ſecret rock unwares we light. Fairfax, 
Un 24 RILY. adv. Without caution; careleſsly; heed- 
leſsly. | 
The beſt part of my powers 
Were in the waſhes all unwarily 
Devour'd by the unexpected flood. Shak. 
If I had not unwariy engaged myfelf for the preſent 
publiſhing it, I ſhould have kept it till I had look d over it. 
| Digby. 
By ſuch princtples, they renounce their legal claim to ” 2 


Milton's Par. Loſt. 


Spenſer, 


Chapman, 


ty and property, and zuawarily ſubmit to what they really ab- 
hor. Freebolder, 
Unwa'ziness. u. f [from unwary ] Want of caution ; 


careleſſneſs. 
The fame temper which inclines us to a defire of fame, na- 
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turally betrays us into ſuch flips and unwarineſſer, as are not 


incident to men of a contrary diſpoſition. Spect. 
Unwa'xLikxe. adj, Not fit for war; not uſed to war; 
not military. | * 
lle ſafely might old troops to battle lead, 
Againſt th' unwarlike Perſian, and the Mede; 
Whoſe haſty flight did from a bloodleſs held, 
More ſpoils than honour to the victor yield, 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. 


Unwi/xneD adj. Nor cautioned ; not made wary. 

Unexperienced young men, if un warned, take one thing for 
another, and judge by the outſide. Locke, 

May hypocrites, 

That flyly ſpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe. Philips. 

Un WA RRAN TABLE. adj. Not defenſible ; not to be juſ- 
tified ; not allowed. 

At very diſtant removes an extemporary intercourſe is fea- 
ſible, and may be compaſſed without unwarrantable correſpon- 
dence with the people of the air. | Glanwille, 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a falſe infor- 
mation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in reaſon 
make the guilt of one fin the excule of another. South. 


Unwa'xRANnNTABLY. adv. Not juſtifiably ; not defenſi- 
bly. | 


A true and humble ſenſe of your own unworthineſs, will not 


Waller. 
Dryd. 


ſuffer you to rite up to that confidence, which ſome men uawar- 


rantably pretend to, nay, unwarrantably require of others. 


UVWARAANTE D. adj, Not aſcertained ; uncertain. 
The ſubjects of this kingdom believe it is not legal for them 
to be enforced to go beyond the ſeas, without their own conſent, 
upon hope of an unwarranted conqueſt ; but to reſiſt an invad- 
ing enemy, the ſubje& mult be commanded out of the counties 
where they inhabit. : . Bacon, 
Unwa'xy. adj. 1. Wanting caution ; imprudent; haſty ; 
precipitate, 2. Unexpected. Obſolete, 

(1.) — Nor think me ſo unwary, 

To bring my feet again into the ſnare 
| Where once I have been caught. 


Milton's Agonifles. 
So ſpake the falſe archangel, and infus'd 


Bad influence into th' unwwary breaſt. Milton. 
Turning ſhort, he ſtruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th' zzwary knight: 
Deep was the wound. Dryd. 


Propoſitions about religion are inſinuated into the unwary, 
as 


well as unbiaſſed underſtandings of children, and riveted 
there by long cuſtom. Locke. 
(2.) All in the open hall amazed ſtood, | 
At ſuddennels of that wrwary fight, 
And wonder'd at his breathleſs haſty mood. Spenſer. 
Unwa'sxeD. ) adj. Not waſhed ; not cleanſed by waſh- 
UnwaA'SHEN. 5 ing. 


Another lean unwaſb' d artificer . | 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. Shak. 
To eat with unwaſhen hands defileth not a man. Matth. xv. 
He accepts of no unclean, no znwaſbed ſacrifice ; and if re- 

pentance uſher not in, prayer will never find admittance. 


| Duppa. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 
U waſßb d, it ſoaks into their empty veins. Dryd. 
Unwa'sTED. adj Not conſumed 5 not diminiſhed. 
Why have thoſe rocks ſo long anwafted ſtood, 
Since, lavith of their ſtock, they through the flood 
Have, ages paſt, tneir melting cryſtal ſpread, 
And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackmore. 
Unwa'sTING. adj. Not growing leſs ; not decaying. 
Pureſt love's unwaſizng treaſure ; 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure ; 
Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine. Pope. 
Unwa'vrszD. adj. Not uſed te travel; not ſeaſoned in the 
road | 


Wake's Preparation for Death. 


Unwee 


TV | N W 
Beaſts, that have been rid off their legs, are as much for $ 


man's uſe, as colts that are unwayed, and will not go at all. 
Suckki ng 


Unwza'xtnenr. adj, Not weakened. 


By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of the glaſs, the 
elaſtical power of the remaining air was very much debilitated, 
in compariſon of the unweakened preſſure of the external air. 


Boyle. 


Unwe'aroneD. adj. Not furniſhed with offenſive arms. 


As the bealts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, and 
other bodily inſtruments of much advantage againſt un weapon- 
ed men; fo hath reaſon taught man to ſtrengthen his hand 
with ſuch offenſive arms, as no creature elſe can well avoid. 

| Raleigh. 
Unwe'arTABLE. adj. Not to be tired; indefatigable. 
Deſire to reſemble him in goodneſs, maketh them anaweari- 
able. Hooker, 
Unwe'aRIED. adj, 1. Not tired; not fatigued. 2 In- 
defatigable ; continual ; not to be ſpent ; not finking uu- 
der fatigue. | 


(1.) -The Creator from his work. 
Deſiſting, though znwearied, up return'd, Milton. 
Their bloody taſk unweary'd, ſtill they ply.. _ Waller. 


Still th' unwweary'd fire purſues the tuneful train, 
(2.) He joy ' d to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Through the wide compals of the airy coaſt, 


D 


And with anwearied limbs each part t' enquire, #& . 
- Godlike his unwweary'd bowny Bows ; ny” ol 
Firit loves to do, then loves the good he does. Denham. 
A winged virtue through th” etherial ſky, | 
From orb to orb, aunweary'd doſt thou fly. Ticke!. 


An unwearied devotion in the ſervice of God, recommended 
the goſpel to the world. * Rovers's Serm. 


The righteous ſhall certainly be ſaved, but then the Chriſtian 
character of a righteous man implies a conſtant, unwearied per- 
ſeverance in many painful inſtances of duty. Rogers. 

„ Unwt'ary. v. a. Torefreſh after wearineſs. 
It znwearies, and refreſhes more than any thing, after 100 


great labour, 8 Temple. 
Unwe'p. adj. Unmarried. | 
This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed. Shakeſpeare, 


DED. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 
Fie ! *tis an wnaweeded garden, 


That es to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. Shak. Hamlet. 
Unwe'pGeaBLE. adj. Not to be cloven. 
— Merciful heay'n ! 


Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the znwedgeable and gnarted oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſure, 
Unwee'eep. adj. Not lamented. Now unde pt. 
He muſt not float upon his watry bier 
 Unweept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. 
Unwee'rinG. adj. Ignorant ; unknowing. 
Her ſeeming dead he found with feigned fear, 
As all wnweeting of that well ſhe knew; 
And pained himſelf with buſy care to rear 
Her out of careleſs ſwoon. 
But contrary, wnweeting he fulfilled 
The purpos'd counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd, 
Of the moſt high. \ 
Unwe'1GcHeD. adj. 1. Not examined by the balance. 2. 
Net conſiderate ; ligent. | 
(1.) Solomon left all the veſſels wnweighed, becauſe they 
were exceeding many. I Kings, vii. 
(2) What anwerghed behaviour hath this Flemiſh drunkard 
pickt out of my converſation, that he dares in this manner eſſay 
me? why he hath not been thrice in my cempany. Shak. 
Daughter, what words have paſs'd thy lips wxwergh'd, 
Deem not unjuſtly by my doom , 
Of human race the wiſeſt, and the beſt. - Pope's 
Unwe'tcxinG. adj. Inconſiderate; thoughtleſs. 


Milton. 


Spenſer. 


Milton. 


Odyſſey. 
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Wiſe ? why, no queſtion but he was—a very ſuperficial, ig- 
© norant, unweighing fellow. 7 Shak. 
Unwe'Lcomt. adj. Not pleaſing ; not grateful ; not well 

received. 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 

"Tis hard to reconcile. Shak. Macbeth. 
Soon as th' unwelcome news 3 

From earth arriv'd at heaven - gate, diſpleas OY 
All were who heard. jo Milton's Par. Loft. 
Though he that brings an welcome news 
Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews | 
Your danger firſt, and then your way to ſafety, | 
May heal that wound he made. Denham's Sopby. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live; 
Unwelcon.e freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. 


Drzd. 


From the very inſtances of perception, ſome things are grate- 


ful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that they in- 
cline to, and others that they fly. Locke. 

Such haſty nights as theſe, would give very unwelcome inter- 
ruptions to our labours. | Bentley's Serm. 


Unwe'eT. adj. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ; 2 
Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwwept. Shak. Rich. III. 
We, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne : | 
A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name; 
Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame; 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 
Unwe'T. adj. Not moitt. 
| Once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes anwet 3 
Yet ſince I have thee here in narrow room, 


My tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb. Dryd. 
Us wn r. adj. Not puniſhed; not corrected with the 
: NS | | 


Tremble, thou word, f 
5 haſt within thee undivulged crimes, _ 
E band-r26ma | . Sal. King Lear. 


Unwhipt of juſtice. 
Once I caught him in a lie; 5 | 
And then, «nwhipt, he had the ſenſe to cry. Pope. 


Infalubrious ; miſchievous to 
\ bealth. 2 Corrupt ; tainted. Oe 
rd. . of the diſpoſition of the air, is good for 
the prognoſticks of wholeſome and unwwholeſome years. Bacon. 
There a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw | 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught ; but here I find amends, 
I The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. Milton, 
Mo can any one be aſſured, that his meat and drink are not 
ifoned, and made «n-wholeſome before they are as ty 
1 ? ; | i CORE outh. 
. is never fuller of nobility than in ſummer; for the 
country towns are. ſo infeſted. with azwbaleſome vapours, that 
they dare not truſt themſelves in them, while the hears lat. 
7 gen e 2s CEE Addiſen on Italy. 
Children born healthy, often contract diſeaſes from an un- 
. * ewboleſome nurſe. i Tog 


Uxwro'LESOME. adj. 1. 


A ion: a him to know turtles from jays. 

x 1 _ * 168163643: 0 Shakeſpeare. 
Unwy:etDlLy; adv. Heavily ; with difficult motion. 
| Unwieldily they wallow firſt in ooze ; 11 
Then in che ſhady covertifaak UE... Drud. 
Un wan LDiNESS. 1. , Heavit 3 diffcaliy to move, or 

Ani Tu what a:cumberſfoine-anwiekdineſs;>: Ebel ; 


UL DBLIL. 1 Arbuth. on Diet. 8 
(a We'll uſe this wawholgjorie humidity ; this groſs, wa- 


UN W 


An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, unwieldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four or five firs carried him out of 
the world. : - 1 Clarendon. 
——— Part, huge of bulk 5 
Wallowing anwreldy, enormous in their gait, | 
Tempeſt the ocean Milt. Par. Loft. 
Unwieldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount, 
Than files of marſhal'd figures can account. 
Nothing here th* unwieldy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmleis from the plaited ſcales, 
That, firmly join'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native a: mour cruſted all around. Addiſon's O vid. 
What carriage can bear away all the rude and unwieldy lop- 
pings of a branchy tree at once ? Watts on the Mind. 


Unw1LLinG. adj, Loath ; not contented ; not inclined ; 
not complying by inclination. 


Dryd. 


The nature of man is anwilling to continue doing that where- 


in it ſhall always condemn itſelf, 


Hooker. 
If thou doſt find him tractable, | 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. | Hal. R. III. 


If the ſun riſe unwi.ling to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and ipots upon his face, 
Suſpect a drizzling day. 

Heav'n's unchang'd decrees attentive hear ; 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide, gs 
Unwilling to reſign, and doom'd a bride. Dryd. 

At length I drop, but in anwilling ears, | 
This ſaving counſel, keep your piece nine years. Pope. 
UnwrLLINGLY. adv. Not with good - will; not without 


Dryden. 


loathneſs. | | 
The whining ſchool-boy, with, his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail - - 
Unwuilling ly to ſchool. — Shak. As You Like it. 
A feaſt the people held to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reft 
Their tuperſtition yields. 
— Still diſmay'd 
By ſeas or ſkies, unwilling ly they ſtay d. 
Theſe men were once the prince's foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his triends, ſhall willingly undo him. 
The direcontagion ſpreads fo Faſt, 
That where it ſeizes, all relief is vain ; 
And therefore muſt unw1llingly lay waſte 
That country, which would elſe the foe maintain. 


UnwrLLivGNess, 2 . Loathneſs ; difinclination. 

Obedience, with profeſſed unwillingneſs to obey, is nd het- 
ter than manifeſt diſobedience. 155 Hooker. 
What moved the man to yield to her perſuaſions ? Even the 
fame cauie that hath moved. all men ſince, an «:wwi//ingneſs to 
grieve her, and make her ſad, left ſhe ſhould pine, and be-over- 
come with ſorrow. Kaligb, 2 of the World, 
— l ſee with what wzwillingneſs ”— | 

You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 
Diſcern your love, and therefore mult obey you. Deabam. 
I !bere is in moſt. people a reluctance and unwillingneſs to be 
forgotten. We .obferve, even among the vulgar, how fond 
they are to have an inſcription over their grave. 
Ta UNI xD. vv. a. pret. and part. paſſive unwound. 1. 
To ſeparate: any thing convolved ; to untwitt; to un- 
twine. 2. To diſentangle; to looſe from entangle- 

ment. | „ 


Milicn's Agoniſt es. 


De nham. 


Denhars. 


1.) All his ſubje&s having by ſome years learned, ſo to 


a | 8 hope for good and fear harm, only from her, that it ſhould 
3.14 eee 9 have — 5 a ſtronger virtue than his, to have unwound ſo 
„ „Hut that 1 „ Donne. deeply an entered vice. | x kc . .. Sidney« 
8 : 3 2 apirick politicians uſe deceit: . 
The ſuppoled —— 2 wor — You boldly thew that ſkill which they pretend, gy 
our experience bb rhe:cinapnitude of great 3 And work by means as noble as your end. ; 
—— vt bp . eaſly moving or Which ſhould you veil, we might ina the clue, 1 


moved ; bulky ; weighty ; ponderous. 


As men do nature, till we came to- you, Dryd 


1 : 


Dry. 


Swift. | 
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(2.) Deſiring to ſerve God as they onght ; but being not 
ſo ſkilful as in every point to winuind themſclves, where the 
ſnares of gloſing ſpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invectives againſt 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as holy. 
ö 8 5 | Hooker. 
As you unwind her love from him, 
Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
Bottom it on me. © Shak Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
To Unwi'xp. v. n. To admit evolution. 
Put the bottom into clean ſcalding water, and they will ea- 
ſily unwind, _ Mortimer's Hub. 
Uxw1!'etd. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. res 
Their hands and faces were ali badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which ui we found 
Upon their pillows. | 019” Shak. Macbeth. 
Unw1'se. adj, Weak ; defective in wiſdom. 
: O good, but moſt unwwiſe patricrans | why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an othicer, Shak. Coriola"us. 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. | | Sher. 
He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare 


When the balance of power is dil fixed in a ſtate, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwiſc,. than to give way to the firlt tieps 
of popular eucroachments.  /- | . 
DV WIS PIN; adv, Weakly; not prudently; not witc!y. 
Lad) Zelmane, like ſome, anwbiſely liberal, that more de- 
light to give preients than pay debts, choſc rather to befton d 


love upon me, than to recompence hin!. S141, 
_Un*ifely. we the wifer Latt 
Pity, ſupp ſing them opprets'd 5 
With tyrant's force. Waller, 


To Unwi'sx. wv. a. To unwiſh that which is, not to 


be... 1 
My liege would you and I alone, 5 
Withbar more help, could fight this royal battle. — 
Why how thou haſt untviſb'd five thouſand men; 
Which likes me better than to wiſh us one. Shah, 
To defire there were no God, were plainly to anabiſb their 
own being, which. muſt be. annihilated in the ſubſtraction of 
that eſſence, which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them. Brown. 


UNI “s HED. adj. Not ſought ; not defired. 
So jealous is the of my love to her daughter, that I never 
- yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but 
that her «zawi/bed preſence gave my tale a concluſion, before it 
„„ cc: 5 
N = Yo his anzviſhe#yoke 
Mix ſoul conſents not. to give ov reignty. Shak. 
While heaping untoiſb' d wealth I diftant zoam; 
| The veſt of brothers at his natal home, 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 5 
End the ſad evening of a ſtormy K 5 Pope. 
Uv wis r. adj. © Unthought of; not known. - Spenſer. 
To Uxw IT. v. 4. To deptive of under ſtanding. Not 
uſed. : "A, W415 : Fi 24 IS 72 Y Kal 7 ; 
Friends all but now); even Z 
In quarter, und in tdrmis like bride and groo m 
Diveſting them for bed; and then but no,, Ur 
As if ſome planet had wnwitted men, . 


= % 


, Swordsout, and tilting one at other's breaſts. Shak. 
Un wur HD wits. adi. Continually liberal. 
pour her bounties fotth, - - R 
With ſuch a full and unwithdrawmng hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fryits, and flocks? Milt. 
.. ö Hr dt beo 
3 1 T's, 12 = a1 "1 
Aud Agincourt, deep „der 


Sidney. | 
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What the Silures vigour unwith/lood, 
Cou'd do in rigid fight. 


Philips. 


UnwrTxesseD. adj, Wanting teſtimony ; wanting no- 


tice. 
Leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be unwitneſſed. 
| Hooker, 
[Properly unweetingly, from un- 
Withour knowledge; without conſciouſ- 


Unw1iTTINGLY. adv. 
_ aveeting. | 
neſs. | 
In theſe fatal things it falls out that the high-working pow- 

ers make ſecond cauſes unwittingly acceſſary to their determina- 
tions. . | Sidney. 
Thoſe things are termed moſt properly natural agents, which 
keep the law of their kind anwittingly, as the heavens and e- 
leinents of the world, which can do no otherwiſe than they do. 
Hooker, 

Atheiſts repndiate all title to heaven, merely for preſent plea- 
ſure ; b-lides the extreme madneſs of running ſuch. a deſperate 
hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themſel ves here of 
that tranquillity they ſeek for. | Bentley. 


Unwo'nTED adj. 1. Uncommon ; unuſual; rare; in- 


To interpoſe them oft, is not unavi/e. Milton. trequent, 2. U-accuſtomed ; unuſed. 
This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians ; the wiſe and the (J.) His fad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, 
_ wnaviſe. | 3 Tiliciſas. Could not endyre th' uuwonted Jun to view. Spenſer. 
When kings grow ſtubborn, flothful, or zawcrſe, ſely father's of a better nature 
Each private man for publick good ſhould ric. Day A. Than he appeurs by ſpeech ; this is unwwonted 


Which now came from him. . 
Every unwozted meteor is portentous, and ſome divine prog- 
noli ck. | Glaruille, 
Thick breath, quick pulſe, and heaving of my heart, 
All tens of lome unwwonted change appear. Dryd. 
(2. Phuloclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, making 
ſhamefaltneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure ſhamefaſt, tenderly move 


Shak, 


her feet, anucnted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 
Sea caives znWorted to freſh waters fly. May. 
— O how oft ſhall he | i 
On faith and changed gods complain; and ſeas 
Rough with black winds and ſtorms, 
Unwo: ted ſhall admire. 1 Million. 


UxwolR RING. 2%. Living without labour. — 4 
Lazy and unworking ſhopkeepers in this being worſe than 


gameſters, do not only keep ſo much of the money of a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay them for it. 
Uxwo'Rs HED. adj. Not adored. 
| —— He reſolv'd to leave 
vor. ſbipp d, unobey'd the throne ſupreme. Milton, 
Unwo'xTHILY. adv. Not according to deſert ; either a- 
bove or below merit. + 1 . 
 ———— I vow'd, baſe knight, | 
To tear the garter from thy craven leg, | 
Thou waſt inftalled.. TY TNT CEL Ag. 5 Shak. H. VI. 
Fearing leſt my jealous aim might err, Pn 
And fo »xworthily:diſgrace the inan, Ed 
I gave him gentle looks. 2: 217504, heb. 
f we look upon che a it 
vaworthily. It ought ta be read. as a ſtury ſounded upon truth, 
adorned with — poetry. _ hs 
Unwozrwulness; 's f. : Want of worth; want of mb 


| * % tl HG walytve Va67 thn tant 
A mind feaxing the 19h indf# of every! word that mould 
- be preſented to her cars, atlength/brought it forth in 
ner | | 


O let not an excellent ſpirs dos icli uch wrong, as ito think 
where it is placed, embraced, and loved, there Can: bea un- 
worthineſs ; ſince the weakeſt maltt 38 not eaſilier dtiverfawa | 

by the ſun, than that id chaſed; away with: ſolhigh thoughts. 
[--: bshav9ig find Keen to Nw.iygyurns Ito : Daney, 
| POL D ö 1:30 | 

| | r S ei newmtocgt 
from out eavea, forths perſiſts. AJ \ 1 Shel 
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this man- 
Sieney. 


Every 
Too der 


U N W 


I fear'd to find you in another place ; wy 
But, fince you're here, my jealouſy grows leſs : 
You will be kind to my 5 3 
Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own unworthineſs, 
which will not ſuffer you to riſe to a confidence unwarrantably 

- pretended to by ſome. 3 Pale on Death. 
Unwo'xTHY. adj. 1. Not deſerving : whether good or 
bad. 2. Wanting merit. 3. Mean ; worthleſs ; con- 


temptible. 4. Not ſuitable ; not adequate. 5. Unbe- | 


coming ; vile. 11 K h6t2-; 8 
(..) The Athanaſian creed and doxology ſhould remain in 
uſe, the one as a moſt di ine explication of the chiefeſt articles 
of our Chriſtian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of 


one nor the other ancuorthy to be heard founding, as they are 
in the church of Chriſt, 1 Hooker. 
Every particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 

for brevity 1 1 over. Knolles. 


1 — Degree being vizarded, a 
Th' #nworthieft ſhews as fairly in the maſk. ad. 
Are there unworthy men choſen to offices? 


Whitgifte. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 3 
Miſs that which one un cuorthier may attain; RB. 
And die with grieving. | Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
(3.) TelF me, Philoclea, did you ever fee ſuch a ſhepherd ? 
did you ever hear of ſuch a prince ? and then tell me if a ſmall 
or unworthy aſſault have conquered me? Sidney. 
( 4.) I laid at her feet a work, which was «nworthy her, but 
which I hope ſhe will forgive. a : .. 
Our friend's papers are in my hands, and I will take care co 
fuppreſs things «#aworthy of him. | Pope to Swift. 
Care is taken to interiperſe additions in ſuch a-manner, that 
ſcarce any book can be bought, without purchaſing ſomething 
un worthy of the author. | Swift. 
(5.) The brutal action rous'd his manly mind; | 
Mov'd with uaTwortby uſage of the maid, 
He, though unarm'd, reſolv'd to give her aid. Dryd. 


Unwo'unp. part. paſſ. and pret. of unwind Untwiſted. 


more laſting. 1 5 | Mortimer's Huſb, 
Unwo'uxpeD. adj. 1. Not wounded. 2. Not hurt. 


(1. — We may offend 3 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


Our yet unwounded enemies. 
(2.) ——— Oh! bleſt with temper : 
She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear | 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. : Poe. 
To Unwra'e. wv. a. [from un and\wrap.] To open what 
1s folded. | | 
To UNWIAEATEH. v. 4. To untwine. 


0 


continually wreath and unawreath themſelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. Boyle. 
Uw“ TIN G. adj. Not aſſuming the character of an au- 
thor. a | 
The peace of the honeft unzvriting ſubje&t was daily moleſt- 
_—_ X £1 * | buthnot. 
UxwairtTEN. adi. 1. Not written; not conveyed by 
writing ; oral; traditional. 2. Not cqpiaining writing. 
(1.) A rule of right «written, but delivered by tradition 
from one to another. ,; :Sfenſer's State gf Ireland. 
The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten,  _ 535 
(...) As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void of all 
notion, a rude, unauritten blank. ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. | South. 
Unwzxo'ucnT. adj. Not laboured; not manufactured. 
Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, x 
Their hearts were fertile land, although znwwrought. 


Fairfax. 
| Yet thy moiſt clay is plant to command; 5 
Un-wrought and eaſy to the potter's hand: | 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 


be firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. . Dyd. 


joyful auſe to his praiſes, in whom we, belieye : neither the 


Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch'd 1opes unwound are 


The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 7 


Uxwav'xc. atj, Not pinched. 


We that have free ſouls, it touches us not ; let the galled | 


jade winch, our withers are znwrung., 
Unyie'LDtD. adj, Not given vp. 


Shak. Hamlet. 
O'erpower'd at length, they force him to the ground, 
yielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryd. 
Je Unyo'kxs. v. a. 1. To looſe from the yoke. 2. Lo 
part; to disjoint. 
..) —-> Our army is diſpers d already: 
Like youthful ſteers anzot'd, they took their courſe | 
_ _ Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. - - Shak. H. IV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the employ- 


ment of ſlaves ; they unyoke the mules. Broome. 


(2.) Shall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So join'd in love, fo ſtrong in both, 
Uuyole this ſeizure, and this kind regreet ? 22 
Ux volk ED. adj. 1. Having never worn a yoke. 2. Li- 
.' Centious ; unreſtrained. 
(..) Sev'n bullocks yet wnyo#d for Phoebus chuſe, 


And for Diana fev'n unſpotted ewes. Dryd. 
(ni) ———— Þ will a- while uphold : . 
The uwnyok'd humorr of your idleneis. Shak. H. IV. 
Unzo'NneD adi: No bound with a girdle. e 
Eaſy her motion ſcem d, ſerene her air; 
Full, though amgon d, her boſom. Prior, 


Voca'BULARY. 4. / ( vncabularium, Lat. vocabulaire, Fr.] 
A dictionary; a lexicon; a word book. 

Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and that they ſtand 

in awe of conjurations, which fignify nothing, not only in the 
dictionary of man, but in the ſubtiler w9cabulary of Satan. 

5 | | | Br oa Vulgar Errours. 

Among other books, we ſhould be furnithed with wocavula- 

ries and dictionaries of ſeveral forts. Watts, 


VO'CAL. adj. [wocal, Fr. wocatis, Latin.] 1. Having a 


voice. 2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 
(1.) Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues; 
And there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious ſhow'rs ! O let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. Milion, 
Smooth- ſliding Mincius, crown'd with coca! reeds, 
That ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 
None can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ſtrings with vocal fouls inſpire, 
As Helen, in wlioſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell. 
| | | D:yden. 


Craſhaw, 


Memnon, though ſtone, was counted wocal ; 
But twas the god, mean while, that ſpoke all. 
Rome oft has heard 1 croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. Prior. 
(2.) They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial 
being abrogated, require the abrogation of inſtrumental muſick, 
approving nevertheleſs the uſe of vocal nelody to remain, ruſt 
| ſhew ſome reaſon wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal 


ceremony, and not the other. Hooker. 


They join'd their vocal worthip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. | . Milt. Par. Loft. 
Veca'iity. 4. / [wocalitas, Lat. from voc“ Power of 
utterance: quality of being utterable by the voice. 
L. and R being in extremes, one of roughneſs, the other of 
ſmoothneſs and freeneſs of vcality, are not ealy in tract of vocal 
ſpeech to be pronounced ſpiritally. Holder. 
To Vo'calize. v. a. [from vc. To form into voice. 
It is one thing to give an impulſe to breath alone; another 
thing to wocalize that breath, i. e. in its paſſage through he 
| larynx, to give it the ſound of human voice. Hol ler. 
Vo'calLy. adv. [from wical.] In words; articulately. 


Although it is as natural to mankind, to-exprels their de- 


fires wocally, as it is for brutes to uſe their natural vocal ſigns; 
yet the forming of languages into this or that faſhion, is a bu- 
ö ſineſs of inſtitution. | 


|Q 2 


Hals r Origin of Mankind. 


7M Calling by ihe will of God. 00S 
employment; calling. 4. It is uſed ironically in con- 


Voca'Tion. n. / [vacation, French; vncutie, Latin. ] 1. 
2. Summons. 3. Trade; 


tempt. | 

(1 Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoſtles, 
teach, enforce the utter diſability of any other men's vocation 

thought requiſite in this church for the ſaving of fouls. 
| | Hooker. 
They which . thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admiſſion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. 4 WY poker. 
(2.) What can be urged for them who not having the vcca- 
tion cf poverty to ſeribble, out of meer wantonneſs make them- 
ſelves ridiculous ?. . | | - Dryden. 
(3) He would think his ſervice greatly rewarded, if he might 
ubtain by that means to live in the fight of his prince, and yet 
practiſe his own choſen vocation. | Sidney. 
God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation. 
God has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to direct them 


in the way they ſhould take, if they will ſeriouſly employ ' 


them, when their ordigary vocations allow them the leiſure. 


Ye Locke. 
(4. But leſt vou ſhonld for honour take : 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 
Or when a whore in her vocalion, | 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. Swift. 


Vo!cative n. / [wcatif, French ; wocativus, Lalin.] 
The grammatical caſe uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. 
Vocirgra'rion. n. . [wociferatio, vocifero, Lat.] Cla- 
mout; outcry. 305 . : 
The lungs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by vociferation, 
er loud ſinging, may produce the ſame effect. 
Voci'Ftrouvs. adj. [wocifero, Lat.] Clamorous ; noiſy. 
Thrice three vociferous heralds roſe to check the rout. 
Chapman. 
Several templars, and others of the more vociferous kind of 
critics, went with a reſolution to hiſs, and confeſs'd they were 
forced to laugh. | | Pope. 


YOGUE. n. f [vogue, Fr. from woguer, to float, or fly at 


large.] Faſhion ; mode. RN 
It is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the name of an un- 
known perſon by his looks, than to vouch a man's ſaintſhip 


from the vogue of the world. 8 South. 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vogue. Roſcommon. 
What factions th' have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue, or what in private. Hudibras, 


In the vogue of the world, it paſſes for an exploit of honour, 
for kings to run away with whole countries, that they have no 
pretence to. 3 . 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, and 
does not ſometimes facrifice to the graces, mult expect to keep 
in vogue for any time. N ſon. 

At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and warm, as al- 
moſt to ſtifle them; and all on a ſudden the cold regimen is in 
vogue. | | Batter on Learning. 

VOICE. . , [woix, French; vox, Latin.] 1. Sound 
emitted by the mouth. 2. Sound of the mouth, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that uttered by another mouth. 3. Any 
ſound made by breath. 4. Vote; ſuffrage ; opinion ex- 
_ preſſed. 5. Language; words; expreſſion, 
I. I affay to ſee | 
The works of men; or heare mortalitie 

Expire a voice. | ; Chapman. 

(2.) Air in ſounds that are not tones, which are all equal, 
admitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, and 

in the voices of ſeveral men; for we can diſcern ſeveral men by 
| N 11. Bacon's' Nat. Hi. 


their voices. | 15 
(3.) O Marcus, I am warm d; my heart 


Leaps at the trumpet's woice, and burns for glory, Addiſon. 
(.) Are you all reſolv'd to give your worces ? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. Shak. 


Shak. H. VI. 


Arbuthnot. 


Voip. =. 


v O-1 


Le no words; 
My voice is in my ſword! thou bloodier villain Dy | 
Than terms can give thee out. Shak. Macbeth. 
The ſtats. was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
voices, and mult ſhortly periſh, if not committed to the grave 
judgment of fome few; for two hundred gave voices, reducin 


that multitude to fifty, who, for their experience, were holden 
for men of greateſt gtavity. Knolles, 


Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 

Of holy ſenates, and ele& by voice. 

(5. Let us call on God in the voice of his church. 
ToVoice v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To rumour; to re- 
port. Out of uſe. 2. To vote. Obſolete. | 

(1.) Is this th' Athenian minion, whom the world 
eic d foregardfully ? Shak: Timon. 

It was wozced that the king purpoſed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenet, priſoner in the Tower ; whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacon's H. VII. 

| Many ſought to feed 


The ealy creditors of novelties, 
By worerng him alive. Daniel's Civil War, 
.̃ 2.) Your minds, pre- occupied with what 
You rather myſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you, againſt the grain, to voice him conſul. 
To Voice. v. n. 
lete. 


Stir not queſtions of juriſdiction; and rather aſſume thy right 
in ſilence, than voice it with claims. 


EE 


Dr 
Fell, 


Shak. 
To clamour ; to make outcries. Obſo- 


| on. 
It is not the gift of every perſon to harangue the multitude, to 
voice it loud and high. | South's Sermons. 


Voi'cep. adj. [from the noun.] Furniſhed with a voice. 
| — That's Erythæa, | | 
Or ſome angel vid like her. *Tis the ! my ſtruggling 


foul 
Would fain go out to meet and welcome her Denham. 


VOID. aj. [wuide, Fr.] 1. Empty; vacant. 2. Vain; 
ineffectual; null; vacated. 3. Unſupplied ; unoccupi- 
ed. 4. Wanting ; unfurniſhed ; empty. 5. Unſubſtan- 
tial ; unreal. | | | 
(.) The earth was without form and wad, and darkneſs was 
upon the face of the deep. | Geneſis, i. 2. 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
' Speak to great Czfar as he comes along. Shak. 
(2.) If it be vcid, and to no purpoſe, that the names of men 
are ſo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in? | Hooker. 
My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that which I 
pleaſe. | Ja. lv. 11. 
This cuſtom made their whole government void, as an en- 
ne built againſt human ſociety, worthy to be fired and — 
own. 5 Bacon. 
Though the wiſdom of a future parliament may find cauſe 
to declare this, or that act of parliament vcid, yet there will 
be the ſame temper requiſite to repeal it. Clarendon, 
The two houſes declared, that nothing which ſhould from 
that time paſs under the great ſeal, ſhould be good and valid, 
but void and null. F Clarendon. 
Some kind of ſubjection is due from every man to every man, 
which cannot be made void by any power whatſoever. 
| CET Rea Swift. 
(3-) Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſupply divers 
great offices that had been = 4 word, anſwered — to the 
matter, hut roſe up on the ſudden, and ſaid, I am ſure my of- 
fice will not be long vcid. | Camden. 
(.) If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, wo:d of learn- 
ing, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be condemned? | 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears Dryd. 
pl Being void of all friendſip and enmity, they never com- 
. ain; L a © 


(5.) Senſelefs, lifeleſs idol, weid and vain. 


* . 
„ 


| Pope. 
J. [from the adj ect.] An empty ſpace ; vacuum; 
vacancy. 19 | 25 


V OL 


Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills. up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 
OD whats 

Were firſt th' unwieldy planets 'd along. 

To VorD. v. a. [from the adjective; vuider, Fr.] 1. To 

quit; to leave empty. 2. To emit; to pour out. 3. 

o emit as excrement. 4. To vacate ; to nullify ; to 

anl. 
(z.) If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 

Or void the field. | | 

y 3 this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than the chamber 

which he voided, this aſſaſſinate gave him, with a back blow, 

a deep wound into his left fide. Wotton s Buckingham. 

(. .) The aſcending water is vented by fits, every circumvo- 
| lution voiding only ſo much as is contained in one helix. 


Pope. 


Wilkins. 
(3.) Excrements ſnqell ill to the ſame creature that wordeth 


- thera ; and the cat burieth what ſhe voideth. | Bacon, 
Believ'd the heav'ns were made of ſtore, 2 

Becauſe the ſun had voided one. ; Hudibras. 

Fleſhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are ſuſpicious 

| ſymptons of a ſtone in the kidnies, eſpecially if the patient has 

been ſubject to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnot. 

| (4+) It was become a practice, upon any ſpecious pretences, 

to vid the ſecurity that was at any time given for money fo 

| borrowed, | Clarend. 


To Vol b. v. n. 1. To be emitted. 2. To receive what 
is emitted. | ; 


(1.) By the uſe of emulſions, and frequent emollient inje&i- 


his urine voided more eaſily. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
* (2.) How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shak. H. VI. 
7 0'1DABLE. adj. [from void.] Such as may be annulled. 
" If the 9 pretending the party deceaſed had bana 
| notabilia in divers dioceſes, grants letters of adminiſtration, 
ſuch adminiſtration is not word, but woidable by a — 
3 | / He. 
Vo'rwance. n=. /. [fromwoid.] 1. The act of emptying. 
2. Ejection from a benehce. f F 
Vo 3 n. {. [from woid.} A baſket, in which broken 
meat is carried from the table. 
| A. woider for the nonce, 
wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Cleaveland. 
Vo'ioness. u. , [from word.] 1. Emprineſs ; vaculty, 
2. Nullity ; ineffcacy 3. Want of ſubſtantiality. 
(3.) If thereby you underſtand their nakedneſs and woidne/s 


of all mixt bodies, good. divines are of opinion, that the work 


of the creation was not in uſelf diſtinguiſhed by days. 


Hahewill, 


VO'ITURE. n. ſ. [French.] Carriage; tranſportatioa by 
carriage. Not in uſe. ES DT 
| o ule y vature or carriage. 
They ought 5 ule exer 9 3 
Vo'LanT. adj. [volans, Latin ; wolant, Pr.] 1. Flying; 
. paſſing through the air. 2. Nimble ; active. 


(1. ) The wolant, or flying automara, are ſuch mechanical 


contrivances, as have a ſelf-motion, whereby they are carried 

loft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
6555 | His vo/ant 2 5 1 | 
nſtin& through all proportions, low, and Wigh, 880 

Fled, and — 4 the reſonant fuge. Milton. 

Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch, 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 5 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philips, 


Vo'taTILE., adj. {[wolatilis, Latin.] 1. Flying; paſſing 
through the air. 2. [Yolatile, Fr.] Having the power 
0 — off by ſpontaneous evaporation. 3. Lively; fic- 
kle ; changeable of mind; full of ſpirit; airy. 3 
1.) The caterpillar tawards the end of ſummer waxeth wo- 
datile, and turneth to a butterfly. 


Shak. H. v. 


VoLATILENESs. 


Bacon s Nat 6. Hiſt, 


v O L 


There is no ereature only vnlarile, or no flying animal bur 
hath feet as well as wings; becauſe there is not ſufficient food 
for them always in the air. Ray om the Creation. 

(2.) In vain, though by their pow'rful art they bind, 

Volatile Hermes. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When arſenick with ſoap gives a regulus, and with mercury. 
ſublimate a volatile fuſible ſalt, like butter of antimony ; doth 
not this ſhew that arſenick, which is a ſubſtance totally vla- 
tile, is compounded of fix d and wo/atile parts, ſtrongly coher- 
ing by a mutual attraRion ; fo that the wolatile will not aſcend 
without carrying up the fixed. Nexvton. 

(3-) Active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the ſurface of 
things with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind. 

Watts on the Mind. 

You are as giddy and wolatile as ever, juſt the reverſe. of 

Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeſtick life. Swift, 

oy n. J. (volatile, French.] A winged ani- 
Mal. | | 

The air conveys the heat of the ſun, maintains fires, and 
ſerves for the flight of volatiles. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


n. J. [wolati'ite, Fr. from volatile] 

VoLarTiLity, ; 1. The quality of flying away by e- 

vaporation; not fixity, 2. Mutability of mind; airineſs ; 
livelineſs. 

(1.) Upon the compound body, chiefly obſerve the colour, 

fragility, or pliantneſs, the volatrlity or fixation, compared 

with ſimple bodies. Bacon. 


Of wolatifity, the utmoſt degree is, when it will fly away 
without returning, Bacon. 


Heat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out of the body; 
as-in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 
The animal ſpirits cannot, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and vo- 
Iatileneſs, be diſeovered to the tenſe. Hale, 
The valattlity of mercury argues that they are not much big- 
ger ; nor may they be much lels, leſt they loſe their opacity. 
= : Newton's Opticks. 
By the ſpirit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, elaborated 
dil, which, by __ of its extreme volatility, exhales ſponta- 
neouſly, in which the odour or ſmell conſiſts. Arbughnot. 


VoLarTiLIiza'Tion, . J [from wolatilize.]. The aft of. 


making volatile. 
Chemiſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain the 
volatilization of the falt of tartar. Foyle, 


To Vo'LaTILIZE. v. a. [wolatiliſer, French ; from ca- 
latiie.] Jo make volatile; to ſubtilize to the higheſt de- 
gree. — 

Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a middle degree be- 

tween thole of water and oily ſubſtances, and accordingly. ſeeine 

to be compoſed of both, united by fermentation : the water, by 
means of ſome ſaline ſpirits with which it is impregnated, 
diſſolving the oil, and wolatilizing it by the action. | 

| | Newton's Optic xc. 
Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, wolatilizing, 

and rendering perſpirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
denſeth them. Arbuthnot an Aliments, 

VoLE. n. / ſwole, Fr.] A deal at cuds, that draws the 
whole tricks. 

Paſt fix, and not a living ſoul !: 


I might by this have won a ve. Swift, 


FOLCANO. N. 1 [Italian, from Vulcan ] A burning moun- 


tain. | 


Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an iſland, 


and many wo/cano's and fiery hills. Broaun, 
| When the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 

From the volcano's groſs eruptions riſe, 

And curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies. Garth. 


Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe earthquakes, and 


cauſe furious eruptions of votand , and tumble down broken 

rocks. Bentley's Sermons, 

Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorm, | 

Or famine, or wolcano's * They perform | 
Their mighty deeds ; they hero-like can flay, 
And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day, 


Tong, 
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Vo'.reny. n. ſ. [wilerie, Fr] A flight of birds. : 
An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to draw on him 
the eyes and 23 of the whole town wolery ; amongſt which, 


there will not be wanting ſome birds of prey, that will preſently 
be on the wing for him, Locke. 


VoLita'Tion. . .. [velito, Lat.] The act or power of 
flying. | 
Butt and flying animals are almoſt erect, advancing the head 
and breaſt in their progreſſion, and only prone in the act of vo- 
litaticn. rown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vort'Tiow. . . [wolitio, Lat.] TheaQ of willing; the 
power of choice exerted. f 
To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have liberty, becauſe 
vve do not underſtand the manner of voli tion, is all one as to ſay, 


that we cannot tell whether we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not 
underſtand the manner of ſenſation. Wilkins. 


There is as much difference between the approbation of the 


judgment, and the actual vol / ions of the will, as between a man's 
viewing a defirable thing with his eye, and reaching after it with 
his hand. | Squth's Sermons. 

Volition is the actual exerciſe of the power the mind has to 
order the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
fider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its 
reſt, by directing any particular action, or its forbearance. 


Locke. 
Vo'rttrvs. adj. Having the power to will. | 
They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, but the vo- 


litid e; making the man not only more knowing, but more wiſe 
and better. | Haie. 
Vo LIE v. n. . [wolee, Fr.] 1. A flight of ſhot. 2. A 
burſt; an emiſſion of many at once. 

(i.) From the wood a volley of ſhot flew two of his company. 


More on his guns relies, than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd. Waller. 
( 2.) A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly ſhot 
off. Shale ſp. 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks; 
It till looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 


But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks. Pope. 
To VOLLE V. v. n. To throw out. | 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud | | 

As his ſtrong lides can volley. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Vo ILIE ö. adj. [from volley] Diſploded; diſcharged with 
a volley. | 
I ſtood 


Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid 


The blaſting volley d thunder made all ſpeed. Milton. 
The Gallick navy impotent to bear | 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diſſever' d, ſcud. Philips. 


Vor. n. ſ. [wolte, Fr.] Volt ſignifies a round or a circu- 
lar tread; a gate of two treads made by a horſe going fide- 


ways round a center; fo that theſe two treads make parallel 


tracts, the one which is made by the fore feet larger, 
and the other by the hinder feet ſmaller ; the ſhoulders 
bearing outwards, and the croupe approaching towards the 
center. „ | Farrier's Did. 
VoLuB!iiTty. n. /. [volubilite, Fr, wolubilitas, from vo- 
lubilis, Latin.] 1. The act or power of rolling. 2. Ac- 
tivity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 3. Mutability ; lia- 
bleneſs to revolution. 
(..) Yolubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
and is derived from its roundneſs. Watts's Logich. 
Then cæleſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular vo/ubility, turn themſelves any way, as it 
might happen. | Hooker. 
(z.) Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 
Ten Tl commend her wolubriity. Shakeſp. 
He expreſs d himſelf with great volubility of words, natural 
and proper. Clarendon. 
He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and wolubiity of 
tongue. Addiſon, 


Raleigh's Apology. _ 


V O L 
She ran over the catalogue of diverſions with ſuch a wolubility 
of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her father. 


: a a Female Nui xote. 
(3. ] He that's a victor this moment, may be u ſlave the next : 
and this volubility of human affairs, is the judgment of pro- 
vidence, in the puniſhment of oppreſſion. L'Eftrange. 
Vo'LuBLs. adj. volubilis, Latin.] 1. Formed fo as to 
roll eaſily; formed fo as to be eaſily put in motion. 2. Rol- 
ling; having quick motion. 3. Nimble ; active. Ap- 
plied to the tongue. 4. Fluent: of words. It is applied 

to the ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. ST | 
(2.) Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a pte- 
cipice, do neceſſarily continue the motion of it, are any more 

imputable to that dead, choiceleſs creature in its firſt motion. 
Hammond. 
The adventitious corpuſcles may produce ſtability in the mat- 
ter they e, by expelling thence thoſe woluble particles, 
which, whiiſt they continued, did by their ſhape - unfit for 
coheſion, or, by their motion, oppoſe coalition. 


Boyle, 
. (2.) —— This Jeſs voluble earth, 
By thorter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there.  Mi/ton, 
Then vo | 


le, and bold ; now hid, now ſeen, 
Among thick-woven arborets. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(1.) A friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, and 
examine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which 
render it ſo wonderfully wo/uble and flippant. Addiſon. 
Theſe with a voluble and flippaut tongue, become mere echo's. 
| 8 Watts on the Mind. 
(4.) Caſſio, a knave very wokeble ; no further conſcionable, 


than in putting on the meer form of civil and humane 


for the better compaſſing of his looſe affection. Shakeſp. 
If voluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
Unkindneſs blunts it more than marble hard. Shakeſp. 


VOLUME n. / (volumen, Latin] 1. Something rolled, 
or convolved 2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; 
as a fold of a ſerpent, a wave of water. 3. ¶ Volume, Pr] 
A book; fo called, becauſe books were antiently rolled 
upon a ſtaff, : | 
(.) Threeſcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. 
Unoppos'd they either Die their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe, 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


| 49 922 
Behind the gen ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſilently to his revenge he ſails: | 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, ; | 
And long behind his wounded volume trails Dryden. 
hames fruitful tides, 
Slow through the vale in filver volumes pl Fenton. 


lay. 
By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, DER of air are 
driven out of the watery particles, and many of them uniti 


form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force to = 
pand themſelves. 


Cheyne. 
(3-) Guyon all this while his book did read, — 
Ne yet has ended; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My leiſure, fo long leaves here to repeat. 


——- Calmly, I do beſeech you 
Aye, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt piece | 
Will bear the knave by th' volume. Shakeſþ. 
The moſt ſagacious man is not able to find out any blot or 

error in this great volume of the world. Wilkins, 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments 
men miſlead themſelves. This would make a volume. 

If one ſhort ve/ume cou'd comprize = 
All that was witty, learn'd and wiſe: 
How would it be eſteem'd and read. 


guifr. 
VoLu'mtnovus. adj. 2 volume.) 1. Conſiſting of _ 
2. Co 


complications. nſiſting in many volumes, or books. 
3. Copious ; diffuſive. 


Spenſer, 


| 2 22 —— and vaſt. Milton. 
(a.) If heav'n write aught vat the ſtars 
Poluminous, or fingle charafters _ + * ; 


In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, _ Milton, 


VOL 

There is pleaſure in doing ſomething new, thongh never fo 
little, without peſtering the world with voluminous tranſeriptions. 
| Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

The moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for many reſts and 
nodding-places in a voluminous writer. Spectator. 
(3+) did not bear contradiction without much paſſion, 
and was too volumi nous in diſcourſe. Clarendon, 


VoLu'min ovusLy. adv. [from woluminous.] In many vo- 
lumes or books. | 

The controverſies are hotly 28 by the divided ſchools, 

and voluminouſly every where handled. Granville. 


Vo'LunTaRILY. adv. [wolontiers, Fr. from woluntary.] 
Spontaneouſly ; of one's own accord; without compul- 
fion. | 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will ſeek 
inſtruction at our hands, it remaineth that unleſs we will ſuffer 
them to periſh, ſalvation itſelf muſt ſeek them. Hooker. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own deſtruction, is againſt 
God and nature. | Hooker. 

Self-preſervation will oblige a man woluntarily, and by 
choice, to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but from the 
probability of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

VO'LUNTARY. adj. ¶volontaire, Fr. voluntarius, Latin. ] 
1. Acting without compulſion; — choice. 2. 
Willing; acting with willingneſs. 3. Done by deſign ; 
purpoſed. 4. Done without compulſion. 5: Acting of 

Its own accord; ſpontaneous. | 

(r.) God did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary agent; 
intending before-hand, and decreeing with himſelf, that which 


did outwardly proceed from him. Hooker, 
The lottery of my deſtiny = | 
Bars me the right of voluntary chuting . Shakeſp. 
(2.) Then virtue was no more, her guard away, | 
She fell to luſt a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(.) If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall from 
the helve, out of his hand, and kills another paſſing by; here is 
indeed manſlaughter, but no volantary murther. - Perkins. 

(4) Voluntary ſorbearance denotes the forbearance of an 
action, conſequent to an order of the mind. Locke. 


The old duke is badiſhed ; the new duke, and three or four 


oving lords, have put themſelves into voluntary exile with him. 
loving 4 = ',  Shakeſp. As you Like it. 


They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which is but wolun- 


tary faſting, and to exerciſe, which is but vokentary labour, 
Seed's Sermons, 


(5. The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 


thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be voluntary dictates, pro- 

ceeding from any man's, extemporal wit. \ Hooker. 
T hts which vcluntary move A 

Harmonious numbers. Milton. 


Vo'krunrAAY. . . [from the adjeQive.] 1. Alvolun- - 
teer engages in any affair of his own accord. - 
2. A piece of muſick play'd at will, without any ſettled 


teer ; one who 


rule. 3 
k..) All d unſettled humours of the land 
-. Raſh, inconſid' rate, fiery voluntaries. Sbaleſp. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an impreſs. 


Shakeſp. - 


| The bordering wars were made altogether by voluntaries, up- 


on their own bead. W Daviess Ireland. mutt pais r 1 — South, 
Aids came in partly upon 'miſfives, and partly woluntaries .  . — You may be free, unleſs 
Pas Poe * eee ä 8 . Your other lord ＋ 4A N ys Dryden. 
(2.) Whiftling winds, Ike organs, play'd, VoLu'taTtion. n. , [vilutatio, Latin.] Wallowing ; rol- 
| 2 play EG ling. 9 | | 
The waken'd earth in odours Z © Vexwre. . . [oolite, French.] A member of a column. 
To de ben ies CTC peland. C - Ds: | ick inthian. 
a aſks — n ee 1 for ad. That part of the capitals of the. Tonick, , Corinthian, and 


. | mifficn of thoſe divine -wathe, Which we are thortly to receive. 


VS. A a 2 5 Spectator 
Vorn ran= 5. [| [weltntaive, Pr.]! A Toldiet who en- 
ters into the ſer vice of his own accord: DLO ibn bob 


Congreve, and the author * of the Relapſe, being the prin- 
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will find themſelves affected with the misfortune of thetr friends, 
Colter. 
All Afia now was by the ears; 
And gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. Prior. 


To hoy E R. v. =. To go for a ſoldier. A cant 
word, | 
Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeaking, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking : 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing, 
You'll want an equipage for volunteering. Dryden, 


VoLvu'eTuary. n. / [voluptuaire, Fr. voluptuarius, Lat.] 
man glven up to pleaſure and luxury. 
Does not the woluptuary underſtand in all the liberties of a 
looſe and a lewd converſation, that he runs the ritk of body 
and ſoul. L'Ejirange. 
The parable was intended againſt the w:/þp!varies ; men who 
liv'd like heathens, diſſolutely, without regarding any of the 
reſtraints of religion. Atterbury.. 


VOLU'PFUOUS. adj. [woluptu;ſus, Latin; woluptueux, 


Fr.] Given to exceſs of pleaſure ; luxurious. 
He them deceives ; deceiy'd in his deceit ; | 
Made drunk with drugs of dear vgluptuous receipt. Spenſer, 
If a new ſect have not two properties, it will not ſpread. The 
one is the ſupplanting, or the oppofing of authority eſtabliſhed ; 
the other is the giving licenſt to pleatures, and a voluptuous life. 
Bacon, 


Thou wilt bring me ſoon 

To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where I ſhall reign. 
At thy right hand voluptuous, without end. 
Then ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 
Soft'ned with. pleaſure, and vokeptucus life. Milton, 
Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpeculation; whereas 


Milton. 


really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. Indeed a. 
few ſenſual and woluptunus perions may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this 


native light of the ſoul, but can never wholly ſmother and ex- 

tinguiſh it. Bentley's Sermons. 

VoLu'eTvousLy. adv. [from wolupturus.] Luxurioully ; 

with indulgence of exceſſive pleaſure. | 

Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one woleptuouſly ſurfeit out of * 1 

| Shake. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or — 


perpetually to carry away, and apply my mind to other things, 
eng Gb - : South. 
VoLu'eTUoUSNESS. . / [from woluptuoys.] Luxuriouſ- 
neſs; addictedneſs to exceſs of pleaſure. 
A — There's no bottom 5 
In my woluptuoufreſs :. your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt, 
I he filFd his vacancy with his voluptuouſreſs, 
Pull furfcits, and the dryneſs of his bones 
Call on him fort. 
Here where ſtil] ev'ning is, not noon nor night; 
Where no wakeptuouſneſs, yet all delight. Donne, 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for wokfptuonſreſs and irreligion, 


- 1 Compoſite. orders,. which is fuppoſed to repreſent the bark of 
. week twiſted and turned into ſpiral lines, or, according to others, 
- _ the hea dreſſes off virgins in their long hair. According to 


Vitruyius, thoſe. that appear above the ſtems in the Corinthian 
+ order, are ſixteen in 7 capital, four in the Ionick, and 
eight in the C ite. 
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ouſly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to think of them; but 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


heſe voketes are more eſpecially ro- 
markable in the Ionick capital, repreſenting a pillow op cuſhion 
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laid between the abacus and echinus: whence that antient 
architect calls the volt pulvinus. Harris. 
It is ſaid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa Maria Tranſ- 
tevere, where the marks of the compaſs are ſtill to be ſeen on 
the wolute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence the working of 
that difficult problem. Addiſon. 
OH CA. n. .. [Latin.] An encyſted humour in the lungs. 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a womica, 
attended with the ſame ſymptoms as an empyema ; becauſe the 
womica communicating with the veſſels of the lungs, muſt 
neceſſarily void ſome of the putrid matter, and taint the blood. 
| | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Vo'ulck NUT. 2. /. 
of an Eaſt - Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum 
colubiinum, or ſnake wood of the ſhops. It is flat, com- 
preſſed, and round, of the breadth of a thilling, and about 
the thickneſs of a crownpiece It is certain poiſon to 
quadrupeds and birds ; and taken internally, in ſmall doſes, 
it diſturbs the whole human frame, and brings on convul 


ſions. Hill's Mat. Medica. 
To VO MTT. v. u. [vomo, Latio.] To caſt up the contents 
of the ſtomach. 
The dog, when he is fick at the ſtomach, knows his cure, 
falls to his graſs, womits, and is W More. 
To VoMiT. v. a. [vorir, Fr]- 
ſtomach: often with up or wh 
violence from any hollow. 
(1.) As though ſome world unknown, 
By pamp'red nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, ; 
And ſurfeiting therewith, her ſurcreaſe vomited. Drayton. 
The fiſh voi ted out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonab, ii. 
Vomiting is of uſe, when the foulneſs of the ſtomach requires 


it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Weak ſtomachs vomit᷑ up the wine that they drink in too 
quantities, in the form of vinegar. 


Vo'm1rT. n. /. {from the verb.] 
up from the ſtomach. 
dicine that cauſes vomit. = 
(1.) He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour d, 
Like vomit from his yawning crate s pour'd. Sandys. 
(2.) This vomit may be repeated often, if it be found ſuc- 
ceſsful. Blackmore. 


eat 
Arbuthnot. 


1. The matter thrown 
2. An emetick medicine ; a me- 


the circumſtances ; if there be any ſymptoms of an mflam- 
mation * the ſtomach, a vomit is extremely dangerous. 


A bur hnor. 
voni. T10N. #. J. [from von, Lat.] The act or power 


of vomiting. 


How many have ſaved their lives, by ſpewing, up their de- 
bauch? Whereas, if the ſtomach had wanted the faculty of 
vomitian, they had inevitiably died. .Grew's Coſmology. 
Vo'miTtve. adj. [womitif, 
mits. 
From this vitriolous quali 
„ Vomitive, occaſion black ejections. Brown's VulgarErrours, 
Vo'utroxy. «dj. [vqmiteire, Fr. womitorius, Lat]. Pro- 
curing yomits ; emetick. _ 


Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, will com- 
municate to water or wine a purging or domi tory operation, yet 


the body itſelf, after iterated infuſions, abates not virtue or 


weight. —— s Vulgar Errours. 
Some have vomited up ſuch bodies as theſe, namely, thick, 


ſhort, blunt pins, which, by training, they vomit up again, 


or by taking vomitories private] Harvey on Conſumptiens. 
VORA CIOUS. 44. [worace, F. vera, Lat.] 1. Greedy 
to eat; tavenous; edacious. 2. — ; greedy. 8 


(x-) So woracious is this humour grown, chat it draws in 


every thing to feed it. . Government'of the Tongue. 
| von . ade. {from voraciau ] Wn x 
venoufly. 
Vonra'crousntss. IT waracite, Fr. <oracitas, Lat. 
Vox Aci v. | _— Greedineſs; ravine; 
ravenouſnefs. 


Vomick nut is the nacleus of a fruit 


To throw up from the 
2. To throw up with 


Whether ns may be ſafely given, muſt be judged by 


reach.] Emetick ; cauſing vo- 


„ mercurius dulcis, and vitriol _ 


VO * 


He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that with the 
rarities of the earth pamper their voracities, Sandys. 
Creatures by their voracity 13 have commonly fewer 
young. Derham's Phyeco-Theology. 
VORTEX u. J. In the plural vertices. [Latin.] Any thing 
whirled round, 


If many contiguous wortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe to revolve about the 
ſun and fix" d ſtars ; yet theſe, and all their parts would, by 
their tenacity and ſtiffneſs, communicate their motion to one 
another. Newton's Op ticks. 

Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial matter be ſup- 
poſed to be carried about the fun, like a vortex, or whirlpool, 
as 2a vehicle to convey it and the reſt of the planets. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

The gath'ring number as it moves along, | 

Involves a : aft involuntary throng : 

Who gently drawn, and ſtraggling leſs and lefs, | 
Roll in her vortex, and her power confeſs. Pope, 


V of RTICAL. adj. [from wortex.] Having a whitling mo- 
tion. 

If three equal round veſſels be filled, the one with cold water, 
the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
be ſtirred about alike, to give them a vortical motion; the pitch, 
by its tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly; the oil, being leſs 
tenacious, will keep it longer ; and the water being ſtill leſs 
tenacious, will keep it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a ſhort 
time. Newton's Optichs. 

It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a wortical 
motion ; thoſe common attempts towards the explication of 
vity. Bentley's 2 
Vol r ARIS T. . J. [devotus, Latin.] One devoted to any 


perſon or thing ; one given up by a vow to any ſervice or 
worſhip ; votary. | 


I 2 a more ſtrict reſtraint £4 
Upon the ſiſterhood, the wotarifts of St. Clare. Shakeſp. 
Earth, 3 What is here? Jp 
Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold! i 
No, gods,. I am no idle votarift.  Shakeſp. 


—— The grey-hooded ey'n, 
Like a ſad yotarrft in palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phcebus' wain. Milton. 
Vo'rary. . J. One devoted, as by a vow, to any parti- 

cular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate of life. 
Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee? 
Thou art a votary to fond defire. 


| Shakeſp. 
Thou, faint god of fleep! forget that I ot 
Was ever known to be thy wvotary. | 
No more my pillow: thall It ine ther b be, 
Nor will I any more to thee, | 
_ Myſelf a melting — | Caſtaau. 


IT was the — of the votary, ani not the prayer, that 

was in fault, whenever fervor was deficient at the publick office 
By theſe means, men worthip the idols that have been ſer up 

in their minds, and ſtamp the. characters of 49 bull an abſur- 
gr TE arte ad mon- 


Locſe. 
The enemy of dur ineſs has his . and wares, 


among thoſe who are called. by the yame of the ſon of God. 


| ate} aaa 
How can beav'nly wiſdom prove - - bs 

An inſtrument to earthy love ? 

Know'f thou not yet, t 

Thy wotaties for want of ſenſe. | Swift. 
Vo' TARY. adj. Conſeguent. N 
ition is now ſo well advanced, . that men of the firſt 
are as firm as butchers by orcupation : and vorary re- 
| tons made oynpotlene ts cuts, eve in matte of Pond 


Bacon. 
Vo! TARESS. u. 7 I \ A woman devoted E 


commence 


His mother was a but v. 7. 


1 


„„ 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often the hath gollip'd by my fide. Shakeſp. 
No rofary thi: 97” rr needs, 
' Her very ſyllables are beads. | 
Thy wver'r</* from my tender years I am ; 
And love like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. Dryden. 


What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His ſiſter ſends, her votre from above. Pope. 
VOTE. n. /. [votum, Lat.] Suffrage; voice given and num- 
28 
He that joins inſtruction with delight, 
Profit with pleaſure, carries all the vetes. R9ſcommon. 
How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
ſuppoſed honeſty or learning of thoſe of the fame profeſſion ? 
as if truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the — 
ocke. 
The final determination ariies from the majority of opinions 
or votes in the aſſembly, becauſe they ought to be ſway'd by 
the ſuperior weight of reaſon. Watts. 


Cleaveland. 


ToVore.w. a. 1. To chuſe by ſuffrage ; to determine by 


ſuffrage. 2. To give by vote. 

(..) You are not only in the eye and ear of your maſter ; but 
ou are alſo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are in 

* boſom alſo; the world hath alſo voted you, and doth fo 


eſteem of you. Bacon. 
(2. ) The parliament vcted them one hundred thouſand pounds 
by way of recompence for their ſufferings. Saut. 


Vor ER. 2. /. [from tee] One who has the right of giv- 
ing his voice or ſuffrage. ; 
Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerſally ſeduced into bri- 
- bery, perjury, drunkenneſs, malice, and ſlander. Sift. 
— le hates an action baſe; 
Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim, : 
And give up party to his fame. : „„ 
Vo'rtive. adi [wotivus, Latin.] Given by vow © 
Such in Ifis' temple you may find, | 
On vot ive tablets to the life pourtray d. Dryden. 
Venus ! take my votive glaſs; 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall be, | 
Venus! let me never ſee. Prior. 
7 VOUCH. v. a. [voucher, Norman French.] 1. To call 
to witneſs ; to obteft. 2. To atteſt ; to warran: ; to de- 
Clare ; to maintain by repeated aifirmations. 
(.) The ſun and day are witnefles for me; 
Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, 
And wouch the ſilent ſtars and conſcious moon. 
( 2.) You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is fold 
That is not often vouched, while tis _— 
"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſp. Macheth, 
The conſiſtency of the diſcourſe, and the pertinency of it 
to the defign he is upon, wouches it worthy of our great " 
| | ocke . 
They made him aſhamed to vouch the truth of the relation, 
and afterwards to credit it. | Atterbury, 
To Voucn. v. n. To bear witneſs ; to appear as a wit- 
ſs; to give teſtimony. 
He Par. 0 he will = believe her, until the elector of Han- 
over ſhall wozch for the truth of what ſhe hath fo ſolemnly 
affirmed. | Svoꝶt. 
Vo uch. n. [from the verb] Warrant ; atteſtation. 
What praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving woman in- 
deed ? one that, in the authority of her merit, did juſtly put on 
the vouch of very malice itſelf. ' Shakeſp. Othello, 
Vo ucRER. . / [from wouch.] 1. One who gives witneſs 
to any thing. 2. Teftimony. 
(1.) All the great writers of that age ſtand up together as 
vouchers for one another's reputation. Seclator. 
I Qhave added nothing to the malice or abſurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, ſince the vouchers themſelves 
will be ſo ſoon loſt. Pape. 
(2.) — Better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve 


Dryden. 


V OW 
Why in this wolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear | 
Their needleſs y0ucher, : Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The ſtamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that a piece o 
ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, and of 1uch a fineneſs, 


7. e. has ſo much ſilver in it. --- Tac. 


To Voucnsa're. v. 4. [vuch and ſufe.] 1. To permit 
any thing to be done without danger. 2. To condeſcend 

to grant. | | | 
(2.) He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then marvel at 
ſuch wit in thepherds, after to like their company, and laſtly to 
wouchſafe conference. | Staney, 

Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a word or two? —— 

— Two thouſand, fir woman, and III 


Vouchſafe thee hearing. Sbaleſp. 


But if the ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame wouch/af '4 _ 
To cattle and each beaſt. Milton. 
It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God vcuchſafed to the 
heathens the means of ſalvation; and yet I will not affirm that 
God will fave none of thoſe, to whom the ſound of the goſpel 
never reached. | | South Sermons. 
ſo Voucasa'FE. v. n. [To deign; to condeſcend; to 
yield. 7 


Do I not ſee Zelmane, who does not think a thought which 


is not firſt weigh'd by wiſdom and virtue? doth not ſhe vouch- 


ſafe to love me with like ardour. + Sidney. 


Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes to give me leave 

By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf. 

Vouchjafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 
VoucHsa'FEMENT. A. [fiom wouchſ fe | Grant; conde- 
ſcenſfion, „„ 

The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places a vaſt diſpa- 
rity betwixt his greateſt communicated youch/afement., and 
his boundieſs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable per- 

fections. | | | Ble. 
Vow. n. / [veu, Fr. watum, latin] 1 Any prowiſe 
made to a divine power; an act of devorion, by which 
ſome part of 11:-, or tome part of poſſeſſions is contecrated 
to a paiticular pu: pote. 2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly 
uſed for a promiſe of love or matrimony, 
(1.) The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh worvs ; 
They are polluted offerings. Shakcſp, 
Where nenour or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, | 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 
By my own preſent mind. 
Who by reſolves or 79ws engag'd does ſtand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
Before it comes into his hand. 
The bondman of the cloiſter fo, 
All that he does receive does always owe, 
And ſtill as time comes in it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 

Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 

Which his hours work, as well as hours, does tell, 

Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. Cowley. 

If you take that wow and that with to be all one, you are 
miſtaken ; a wiſh is a far lower degree than a vow. Hammond. 

She vows for his return with vain devotion pays. 

| | 5 Dryden, 

(2.) By all the vows that ever men have broke, | 

In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Shakeſp. 

Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow; 

Were knights of love, who never broke their wor ; 

Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden, 

To Vo w. v. a. [vouer, Fr. woven, Latin.] 1. To conſe- 

crate by a ſolemn dedication; to give to a divine power. 

2. Todevate: a ceremonial phraſe, 
(1.) David often voweth unto God the ſacrifice of praiſe and 
A in the congregation. | Hooker, 


Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
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Po and pay unto the Lord. 
When we have not only y-wed, but delivered them over in- 
to the poſſeſſion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of his 
publick worſhip, and the minilters thereof, they are not now 
arbitrable, nor to be revoked. | Spelman. 

Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 

With burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of religion then, 
And wowrng of their foul to ev'ry faint. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd : 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, | 
He wow'd the laurel to the laurel's god. Dryaen. 

(..) To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome ſpecial conſideration, I 
have vowed this my labour. Spenſer. 
To Vow. d. n. To make vows or folemn promiles. 

Doſt ſee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſles ? 

There was a time, when I did vow 
To that alone ; but mark the fate of faces. 


Davies. 


Suckimg. 


Vo'weD. part. paſſ. [from the verb.] Conſecrated by 


ſolemn declaration. : 

Vo'weL. u. 7. [woyelle, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] A letter which 
can be uttered by itſelf. 

I diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants, yet not 


_— upon their reaſon, that a vowe! may be ſounded alone, 


a conſonant not without a wawe! ; which will not be found all 

true; for many of the conſonants may be founded alone, and 

ſome joined __— without a vowel, as bl. it. and as we 

pronounce the latter ſyllable of 12 rifle. Holder. 
Virgil makes the two vowels meet without an elifion. 

5 Broome. 

Vowre'LLow. n /. [vow and fe/low,] One bound by the 

ſame vow. | 
— Who are the votaries, 
That are wowfellows with this virtuous king. Shakeſp. 
VO'YAGE. n. . [woyage, Fr.] 1. A travel by fea. 2. 


Courſe ; attempt ; undertaking. A low phraſe. 3. The 

practice of traveling. . 
1 ) Guyon forward *gan his voyage make, 

With his black palmer, that him guided ſtill. Spenſer. 


Our ſhips went ſundry voyager, as well to the pillars of 


Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Mediterranean 
ſeas. Bacon. 
This great man acted like an able pilot in a long voyage z con- 
tented to ſit in the cabin when the winds were allay d, but ready 
to reſume the helm when the ſtorm aroſe. Frier. 
(2.) If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I wou'd 
turn her looſe to him; and what he gets more of her than ſharp 
words, let it lie oa my head. Shakeſp. 
If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, I am no 
further your enemy. 5 Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
- (4.) All nations have interknowledge of one another, by 
voyage into foreign parts, or ſtrangers that come to Sons: 
| | ACN, 
Jo VOYAGE. wv. n. [voyager, Fr. from the noun.] To 
travel by ſea. 5 0 
For woeyazing to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Ilus refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
ToVo'vace. v. a. To travel; to paſs over. 
l Vith pain 
Voyag d th' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 
of horrible confuſion. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Vo'vicik. . ſ. [voyageur,. Fr. from woyage.} One who 
travels by fea. Ts 
Diſdain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To do as other voyagert, and make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wiſely take 


Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. Donne. 

How comfortable this is, voyager: can beſt tell. Cheyne. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain ; — 

A private voyager I paſs the main. Pope's Odyſſey. 


P/. lxxvi. Ur. adv. ſup, Saxon ; op, Dutch and Daniſh.) 1. Aloft ; 


U P 


on high; not down. 2 Our of bed; in the ſtate of being 
riſen from reſt. 3. In the ſtate of being tiſen from a tear. 


4. From a ſtate of decumbirure or concealment. 5. In a 
ſtate of being built. 6. Above the horizon. 7. Toa 
ſtate of proficiency. 8. In a ſtate of exaltation. . In a 
ſtate of climbing. 10. In a ſtate of inſurrection. 11. In 


a ſtate of b-ing increaſed, or raiſed, 12. From a remoter 
place, coming to any perſon or place. 13. Into order : as, . 
he drew up his regiment. 14. From younger to elder 
yeals. 15. Ur and di tun. Diſperſedly; here and there. 
ib. Ue and down. Backward and forward. 17. Up to. 
To an equal height with. 18. Ur 70. Adequately to. 
19. Ur with. A phraſe that ſignifies the act of raiſing any 
thing to give a blow. 20. It is added to verbs, implying 
ſome accumulation, or increaſe. 


(1.) From thoſe two brethren, admire the wonderful chan 
of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life of man 


were not of much more certainty than a ſtage play. Knol, 
Thither his courſe he bends; but up = Sud. mm 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, | 
Or longitude. Milton, 


(2.) Helen was not up was ſhe? = 
His chamber being commonly ſtived with ſuiters, — 5 
was aj, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt to his ſervants to 
dreſs him, his eyes to his letters, and ears to petitioners. 
| i ; Wotton. 
(3.) Upon his firſt riſing, a general whiſper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was p. Addiſon, 
(5.) U with my tent; here will I lie to-night ; 
But where to-morrow ? — well, all's one for that. Shakeſp. 
(6.) As ſoon as the ſun is 2p, ſet upon the city. Judges, ix, 
Now more with roſy light had ſtreak'd the iky, 
2 _ = ſun, and vp roſe Emily; 
reſs d her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane. de 
(7.) Till we have wrought ourſelves up into this — age? 
Chriftian indifference, we are in bondage. Atterbury, 
(8.) Thoſe that were vp themſelves kept others low ; 
Thoſe that were low themſelves held others hard, 
Ne ſuffered them to riſe, or greater grow. 


Spenſer, 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd ; up vanity ! penſer 


Down royal ſtate ! all you ſage counſellors hence. Shale 
(9.) ——— Straight the rumor flew | _ 
Up to the city ; which heard, up they drew 
By daies firit breake, | Chapman, 
* I * Fs 2 archbiſhop of York is 226 
ith well-appointed powers.  Shakeſp. H. | 
3 — Rebels there are up n. 
nd put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shak 
Thou haſt fir d me; my ſoul's ap in arms, 9p. 
And mans each about me. | Dryden, 


(11.) Grief and ion are like floods ariſed in little brooks 
by a ſudden rain: they are quickly up, and if the concernment 
be pour'd unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dy yden. 
 (12.) As a boar was whetting his teeth, up comes a fox to 

* | | L*Eflrange. 

(14.) I am ready to die from my youth vp. PF. — 

(15. ) Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered up and down kke 
ſo many little iſlands when the tide is low. Addiſon 

: (16.) Our deſire is, in this preſent controverſy, not to be -4"Y 
ried up and down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but 
rather poſitively to lead on the minds of the fimpler fort by plain 
and eaſy degrees, till the very nature of the thing itſelf do make 
m—_— 7 — is mow - | Heoker, 

e in rambled up and down 
With ſhallow Jeſters 28 ; 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes * : 
a wound ; 


Shakeſp. 


Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then le 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. 

4 Thou and death f 
Shall dwell at eaſe, and up and down unſeen 


Wing ſilently the buxom air. 


Daniel. 


Milton. 


"Wi 
On this windy ſea of land, the fiend 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, ſays a dog to a lion, to 
run ſtarving «p and down thus in woods. L' Efirange. 
She moves! life wanders up and down 

Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addiſon. 
(17.) Tantalus was puniſhed with the rage of an eternal thirſt, 
and ſet up to the chin in water, that fled from his lips whenever 
he attempted to drink it. h Addiſon. 
(18.) The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived up to the religion 
of their country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppolite to mora- 


lity. Addiſon. 
They are determined to live vþ 20 the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged themſelves to walk. Atterbury. 


We muſt not only mortify all theſe paſſions that ſolicit us, 


but we muſt learn to do well, and act up to the poſitive pre- 


cepts of our duty. _ Rogers's Sermons. 
(19.) She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Up with her filt, and took him on the face; | 
Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wiſe : 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 


(20.) If we could number up thoſe Larry con ſwarms that 
ſettled in every. part of the Campania of old Rome, they would 
amount to more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe 
of the ſame extent. Addiſon on Italy. 


Up. interjef. 1. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. 2. 
A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſing to action. 
(1.) Up, up ! cries gluttony, tis break of day; 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 
(2.) Up then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of nine; 
Such cauſe of mourning never hadſ afore. 
Up, griſly ghoſts ; and vp my rueful rime; | 
Matter of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more. Spenſer. 
But up, and enter now into full bliſs. Milton. 
Up, up, for honour's ſake ; twelve legions wait you, 
And long to call you chief. 


D gd. 
Ur. prep. From a lo er to a higher part; not down. 


In going p a hill, the knees will be moſt weary ; in going 


down, the thighs: for that in lifting the feet, when a man go- 
eth up the hill, the weight of the body beareſt moſt upon the 
knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon, 


To Urne'ar. v. a. preter. upbore ; part. paſſ. upborn. [up 
and bear.] 1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in elevation. 
2. To raiſe aloft. 3. To ſupport from falling. 

(1.) Upborn with indefatigable wings. 
| Rang'd ma line the ready racers ſtand, 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of wind, wpborn they fly, 


Milton, 


And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky. Pope. 
* 4} This with pray'r, 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, apborn, 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God, Milton's Par. Loft. 
A monſtrous wave «pbore 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. Pope. 


(3.) Vital "rs gan wax both weak and wan, 

For want of food and fleep, which two wpbear, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſer. 
UrBra'iD. wv. a. [upzebnaban, upzebnedan, Saxon] 
1. To charge contemptuouſly with any thing diſgraceful]. 
It has commonly with, ſometimes of, before the thing im- 
puted ; ſometimes it has only an accuſative of the thing, 
as in Milton, and ſometimes the perſon without the thing, 
or the thing without the perſon. 2. To object as matter 
of reproach : with to before the perſon. 3. To urge with 
reproach. 4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 
ceived from the reproacher. 5. To bring reproach up- 


To 


on; to ſhew faults by being in a ſtate of compariſon. 6. 


To treat with contempt. Not is uſe. 


(1.) The fathers, when they were upbraided with that de- 
fett, comforted themſelves with the meditation of God's moſt 
did not therefore the leſs accept of their 


acious nature, who 


affection. 


UPC 


lt ſeem'd in me 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand; -. * 
And I bad many living to afra, 
My gain of it by their aſſiſtances, 
Which daily grew to quarrel. Shak. Henry IV. 

If you refute your aid, yet do not 
rap us with our diſtreſs, Shak. Cor iolanus. 
ain man ! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid ? 

And, like the roaring of a furious ary tl | 


Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind? Sarndys. 
How cunningly the ſorcereſs diſplays 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine. Milton. 


Tis a general complaint againſt you, and I muſt uf braid 
you wth it, that becauſe you need not write, you will not. 


| Dryden. 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade ; 
That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 


(2.) Thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when raiſed : for it doth upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thele, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or «pbraid to them thoſe ſmall remains of antient piety, 


which the rapacity of ſome ages has ſcarce left. Spratt. 
May they not juſtly fo our climes api, 5 
Shortne1s of night, and penury of ſhade. Prior, 
. I have too long born 
Your blunt v#braidings, and your hitter ſcoffs. Shak. 


He that knowingly commits an ill, has the »pbraidings of 
his own conſcience. Decay of Fiety, 
(4+) - Ev'ry hour 
He flathes into one groſs crime or other; 
His knights grow riotous, and he himſelf upbraids us 
On ev'ry trifle. | Son K. Lear. 
If any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that giveth liberally, 
and «p5raideth not. James, 1. 5. 
Be aſhamed of upbraiding ſpeeches before friends: ane after 
thou haſt given upbraid not. Eccluſ. xli. 22, 
(5-) Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch a fon, and 
| how much doth thy kindneſs upbraid my wickedneſs ? Sidney, 
4 he counſel which 1 cannot take, b 
nſtead of healing, but apbraids my weakneſs. 
(66) There allo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride; | 
That name of native fire did foul paid, 
And would, as Ammon's lon, be magnify'd. 


Addiſon. 


Spenſer. 2 


UrBRa'iDER. 7. /. [from wpbraid.] One that reproaches. 
UrBnra'iDINGLY. adv. By way of reproach. 


The time was when men would learn and ſtudy good things, 
not envy thoſe that had them. Then men were had in price 
for learning; now letters only make men vile. He is up- 
braidingiy called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick- name. 
Ds TE, Bien. John ſon. 
To Ur BRA“ V. v. a. [A word formed from upbraid by 
Spenſer, for the ſake of a rhyming termination.] To 
ſhame. 
Vile knight, 
That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame apbray, 
And ſhew'ſt th' enſample of thy childiſh might, 
With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenſer, 
UyBro'uGHT. part. paſſ. of upbring. Educated ; nur- 
' tured. | 
| Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 
And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints upbroug ht, 
Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenſer. 


U'ecasT. [Participle from To caſt up. The verb To upcaſt 
is not in uſe.] Thrown upwards. 
Beaſts with apcaſi eyes forſake their ſhade, 


And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. . Dryd. 
Old Saturn, here with «pcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. Addiſon, 


R 2 


* 


U FH 


U'pcasT. z. ſ. A term of bowling; a throw; a cat. 
Was there ever man had ſuch luck? when I kiſs'd the jack, 


upon an vpcaſ? to be hit away Shak. Cymbeline. 


To UxGa'THER. v. a. [up and gather.) "To contract. 
| Himſelf he cloſe upzather'd more and more 
Into nis den, that his deceitful tram, 
By his there being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made. 
Urna'nD. 4%. [up and hand.] Lifted by the hand. 
The «phand (ledge is uſed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the largeſt, yet requires help to batter. They uſe it 
with both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift their ham- 
mer higher than their head. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


Uyrnz'LD. pret. and part. paſſ. of uphuld, Maintained ; ſuſ- 


tained. 


St enſer. 


He who reigns 


Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, held by old repute. 


UenrLL. «dj. [up and Hill.] Diflicult ; like the labour of 
climbing an hill. | 
What an uphill labour muſt it be to a learner, who has 


| 


thoſe firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty years of age, which 


others are taught at ten. | Clariſſa. 
Yet, as immortal, in our «ph1/l chace | 
We prels coy fortune with unſlacken d pace. Yeung. 


To Urnoa'xD, wv. a. [up and hoard.] 
ſtore ; to accumulate in private places. 
Heaps of huge words aphoarded hideouſly 
With horrid found, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie, 


And made a monſter of their fantaſie. Spenſer, 
If thou haft zphoarded in thy life | 
Extorted treaſure, in the womb of earth, 
Speak of it. | | Shak. 


To Urno'LD. v. @. preter. upheld ; and part. paſſ. upbeld, 


| and upholden. [up and hold.) 1. To lift on high. 2. To 


ſupport ; to ſuſtain; to keep from falling. 3. To keep 


from declenſion. 4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 5. 
To continue ; to keep from defeat. 6. To keep from 
being loſt. 7. To continue without failing. 8. To con- 
tinue in being. | 

5 (1.) The mournful train with groans and hands 2pheld, 


Beſought his pity. Dryd. 
22 While life upholds this arm, 55 
This arm «pho/ds the houſe of Lancaſter. Shak. 


This great man found no means to continue and upbald his 
I- purcliaſed greatneſs, but by rejecting the Engliſh law, and 
aſſuming, in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh. 
| Pg _— Ireland. 
Poetry and painting were upheld by the ſtrength of imagina- 
tion. 2 F , : | . Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(3.) There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome com- 
mendation, where cauſes are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in him 
the conceit of his cauſe. | | Bacon. 
Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the magiſtrate 
vas more neceſſary, to ſecure the honour of religion, and up- 
| bold the authority of thole great principles, by which his own 
authority is beſt upheld. : Atterb. 
(4.) Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 
upbold themſelves. | 8 Raleig b. 
( 5.) Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 


with elderſhips, yet were contented to uphold 2 againſt 
biſhops, not without greater hurt to courle of their whole 
ings. | | | Hooker. 

5 — Faulconbri 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone 9pho/ds the day. , Shak. 


(>) A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of another 
2 mouth, _— what he dyn aid upholds a current com- 
munication of diſcourſe with hum. Hulder. 


Milton. 


To treaſure ; to 


UeLa'noDisn. 


UP M 
 (8.) As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath ſent thee for the 
upholding of every living thing. x Fudith, xi. 7. 
A due . e is held betwixt the parts, as well in the na- 


tural body of man, as the body politick of the ſtate, for the up- 
Holding of the whole. | Hakewill. 


m 


Urno'tDer. 2 , [from ufhold.] 1. A ſupporter. 2. A 


ſultainer in being. 3. An undertaker; one who provides 
for nenn, . 
(1.) Suppoſe then Atlas ne'er ſo wiſe : 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 

Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 

Sink down he muſt, or find #pholders. Swift, 

(2.) The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuduRions to the 
knowledge and admiration of the infinite witdom of the Creator 
and wpbolier of them. 4 | Hele. 

(3-) The company of upbolders have a right upon the bodies 
of tie ſubjects, 


Arbuth, 
Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band, 
Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand ; 
Th' upbolder, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 
Ur no“ 


LSTEKER. 7. J. [A Corruption of upholder.] One 
who turniſhes houſes ; one who fits up apartments with 
beds and furniture. l 


If a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, fend for the 


upboſfterer. | Swift. 
Mere wax as yet, yet faſhion him with eaſe, | 
Your barber, cook, apholſterer. Pope. 


U'e?LanD. u. / [up and land] Higher ground. | 
Men at firſt, after the flood, liv'd in the uplands and fides 
of the mountains, and by degrees ſunk into the plains. Burnet. 

U'eLaxp. 4%. 1. Higher in ſituation. 2. Rude; ſavage. 
This is the meaning in Chapman; probably becauſe the 
uplanders, having lets commerce, were lels civiliſed. 

(1.) Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others 
elſewhere by choice, conceive themſelves an eltranged ſociety 
from the land dwellers, and carry an emulation againſt them. 


| "x. Cweow's Sure Croat 
Sometimes with ſecure delight, 2 2 | 


The zpland hamlets will invite. Milton. 
(2.) And iohg'd to ſee this heap of fortitude, 

That fo illiterate was, and apland rude, | | 

That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. Chapman , 


F : adj [from upland.) Mountainous ; lahabit- 
ing mountains. | FEE 
Lion-like, uplandiſh, and mere wild, 


Slave 4 pride; and all his nerves being naturally com- 
pi b Coe | | . 
Of eminent ſtrength ; - ſtalks out and preys upon a filly 
ſheep. 8 Chapman's Iliads, 
Ta UeLa'y. v. a. [up and lay.] Tohoard ; to | | 
We are but farmers of ourlelves ; yet may, * 
If we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, wp | 
Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day, Dunne, 
To UeL1'et. v. 4. [up and lift.] To raiſe aloft. 


—  Mechanick {laves, P 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall a 
Uplift us to the view. : Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

e baniſh d Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, © 
And, with uplifted arms, is ſafe arriv'd l 
At Ravenſpurg. . 
Together both, with next t' almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd. 

Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd. — Milton's Par. 


When by juſt vengeance x mortals iſh Lat. 
The gods behold —- © = Ew 
„Alis. Cate, 


Shak. Rich. u. 
Aus. 


a lay th' »phfted 'thunderbolt aſide. 
| | Songs, ſonmste, epi o, the winds wp/rf, 
And wii. thombock to Evans, Young and Swift. © Pop, 


U's . adj. fan it 1 '< Pope. 
—— * from up,] 


U. . o 


Al ye kum, . 
That ſtill riſe 2 mg when the nation boils 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know | 
The maſter's voice, when rated to depart. Dryd. 
Uro'n. prep. [up and on.] 1. Not under; noting being 


on the top. 2. Not within; being on the outfide. 3. 
Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 4. By way of im- 
precation or infliction. 5. It expreſſes obtettation, or pro- 
teſtation. 6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſ- 
chief. 7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. . 8. 
In immediate conſequence of 9. In a ſtate of view. 10. 
Suppoling a thiog granted. 11. Relating to a ſubject. 12. 
With reſpe& to. 13. In conſideration of. 14. In noting 
a particular day. 15. Noting reliance or truſt. 16. 
Near to; noting ſituation. 17...[n the ſtate of. 18. On 
occaſion of. 19. Noting aſſumption : as, he takes ſtate 


upon him; he took an office upon him. 20. Noting the 


time when an event came to paſs. It is ſeldom applied 
to any denomination of time longer than a day. 21. 
Noting ſecurity. 22. Noting .attack. 23. On pain of. 
24. At the time of; on occaſion of. 25. By inference 
from. 26. Noting attention. 27. Noting particular pace. 
28. ExaQtly ; according to. 29. By; noting the means 
of ſupport. 30. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications. 
now contracted into on, eſpecially in poetry. See On. 
The meaning of this particle is very multifarious; for it 
is applied both to place, which ſeems its original ſignifica- 
tion ; to time, which ſeems its ſecondary meaning; and 
to intellectual or corporeal operations. It always retains 
an intimation, more or leſs obſcure, of ſome ſubſtratum, 
ſomething precedent, or ſome ſubject. It is not eaſy to 

reduce it to any general idea. : 

(1.) As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
T look'd toward Birnam ; and anon methought 

'The wood began to move. Shak. Macbeth. 
(2.) Blood that is upon the altar. | Bible. 
(3.) I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown 
(4.) Hard-hearted Clifford! take me from the world ! 
My ſoul to heav'n, my blood up your heads. Shak. 
Na man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be aw'd from 
doing it, by a law that is always to be a ſword in a ſcab- 
bard, and muſt never be pleaded againſt him, or executed 
upon him. 8 Lettlewworth. 

C5.) How ? that I ſhould murder her? 266 

dan the love, and truth, and vows, which I | 

Have made to thy command!—T, her!—her blood! Shak. 
(.) If we would neither impoſe por ourſelves, nor others, 
we mutt lay aßde that fallacious method of cenſuring by the 


Burnett. The atheiſts taken notice of among the antients, are left 


branded upon the records of hiſtory. Lecke, 


That it is not a fault inſeparable from ſuits, but is the fin of 
the managers: it hes not naturally zen the thing, but only 


zo the contingent circumftances and manner of doing. 
dy wes Es wi Kettleaworth. 


(r.) Let me not find you before me again upon — com- 
| Ie | 


lamt whatſoever, ©. Shak, Megſ. for Meaſur e. 
Then the princes of German or had but a Sit Rear 4 e 
greatneſs of Spain, upon à gen 


vii de ec | 
ons, there ſhould he eauſe to d. 
| "Theſe forces took hold of divers; in ſome upon diſcontent, 
in ſome upon ambition, in ſome ben levity, and defre of 


4 


moſt von ſimplicity ; and in divers out of dependance upon 
Ian gf the beyer ſorta, who did in ſegret fa wan, theſe, bryipe. 
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Shak. Macbeth. 


. ſuppoſition. 


apprehenſion of the ambiti- 
ous defigns of that nation. Bacon, 
it may not be concluded, leſt, apr: ſecond eogitati 


des the whole, it will be 


VvP 0 


—— — e = _ unleſs they he believed to be 
itional, and unleſs that dut led to be inforced b 
them, be acknowledged to be r condition, n. — 
formance of which thoſe promiſes do, and «p92 the neglect of 
which thoſe promiſes ſhall not belong to any. Hammond. 
The king had no kindneſs for him 2 % an old account, as 
remembering the part he had ated againſt the earl of Stratford. 
Clarenilen. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and alluring a 
dreſs at firſt, yet the remorſe: and inward regrets of the foul, 
upon the commiſſion of it, infinitely overbaiance thoſe faint 
and tranſient gratifications. South's Sermons. 
The common corruption of human nature, up, the bare 
ſtock of its original depravation, does not uſually proceed ſo 
far. ; South's Sermonr, 
When we make judgments upon general preſumptions, they 
are made rather from the temper of our own ſpirit, than from 
reaſon. Burnet, 
Iis not the thing that is done, but the intention in do- 
ing it, that makes good or evil. There's a great difference 
betwixt what we do upon force, and what 0 inclination. 


| 3 L'Eftrange. 
The determination of the will upoz enquiry, is following the 
the direction of that guide. | Lacke. 


There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa- 


rents; the one valuing himſelf too much h his birth, and 
the other upon his poſſeſſions. 


2 \ I Spedtator. 
The deſign was diſcovered by a perſon, as much noted for 


bis ſkill in gaming, as in politicks, ton the baſe, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers, Swift, 


18.) Waller ſhould not make advantage upon that enter- 
prize, to find the way open to him to march into the weſt. 


Clarendan.. 


A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 


eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſalt-petre, upon caſting 


a live coal thereon. 
So far from taking little advantages againſt us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moſt wilful miſcarri- 


ages, ton our repentance and amendment. Tillotſon. 


Upon lefſening intereſt to four per cent. you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or lefſen your trade. Locke. 
The mind, zpcn the fuggeſtion of any new notion, runs im- 
mediately after fimilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 
If upon the peruſal of ſuch writings, he does not find himſelf 


delighted; or if, pon reading the admired paſſages in ſuch. 


authors, he finds a coldneſs and indifference in bis thoughts, 
he ought to conclude, that he wants the facuity of diſcovering 


them. Fpectator. 
This advantage we loſt pn the invention of fire- arms. 
| Addiſ. 


(9.) Is it on record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from age to age? Shet. Rich. III. 
The next heroes we meet with zpor record were Romulus 

and Numa. | Temple. 


(10.) If you ſay neceſſity is the mother of arts and inventi- 
ons, and there was no neceſſity before, and therefore theſe 
things were ſlowly invented, this is a good anſwer upon our 
| Burnet's Theory cy the Earth, 
(11) Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, | 

Till ſhe had kindled France, und all the world, | 
Upon the right and party of her ſon. _ Shak. K. Jobn, 
Vet when we can entreat-an hour to ferve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words apon that bufineſs, 

I you would grant the time. Shak. Maocbeth, 
Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civility, that when 


any woman went to fee another of equal birth, ſhe worked at 


her on work. in the other's houſe., | Temple, 


| (12.)" The king's ſervants, wha were ent. for, nw ps 


mine apa all queſtions propoſed to them. Ded. 
(3) Won the whole matter, and hamenly fpeaking, 1 


there was a fault ſomewhere. | pA. 
neceſſary to avoid that perpetnal 
repetition of the ſame epithets which we find in Homer, Pose. 


Boyle. 
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{14.) Conſtantia he looked upon as given 20 to 
rival afon the day on which their marriage was to 3 | 


1 Addiſon. 
(1 5.) We now may boldly ſpend upon the hope 
Of — is to come 4 e Shak. Henry IV. 
God commands us, by our dependance upon his truth and his 
holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underſtand : and 
this is no more than what we do every day in the works of na- 
ture, pon the credit of men of learning. Swift. 
(16.) The enemy lodged themlelves at Aldermaſton, and 
thote from Newberry and Reading, in two other villages uon 
the river Kennet, over which ke was to paſs. Clarendon, 
The Lucquele plead preſcription for hunting in one of the 
duke's foreſts, that lies ufon their frontiers. Addiſon. 
( 17.) They were entertained with the greateſt magnificence 
that could be, uten no greater warning. on. 
(18.) The earl of Cleveland, a man of ſignal courage, and 
an excellent officer upon any bold enterprile, advanced. 
. Clarendon. 
(19.) Since he acts as his ſervant, he takes his judicial deter- 
mination «por himſelf, as if it were his own. Kettleworth. 
(20.) In the twelfth month, ox the thirteenth day. Eftber. 
(21.) We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
that pon our lands and upon our vineyards. Nehem. 
(22.) The Philiſtines be upon thee Samſon. Judges. 


his 


(23.) To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her the had % RIGHT. adj. [up and right, This word, with its deri- 


brought him, that ſhe cauſed him to ſend us word, that upon 
our lives we ſhould do whatſoever ſhe commanded us. Sidney. 
(24.) Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the 
e upon theſe two great events, and the pretenſions to 
vour which they challenge upon them. Savift. 
(25.) Without it, 411 diſcourſes of ment and obedi- 
-ence, upon his principles, would be to no purpoſe.  Locke- 
| (26.) He preſently loſt the fight of what he was upon; his 
mind was filled with diſorder and confuſion. Locke. 
(27.) Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which will 
{be ſure to amble, when the world is ahn the hardeſt trot. 
(28.) In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
Upon or near che rate of thirty thouſand. 
29.) 
affixed to t 


Shak. 


ſurfaces of them in ſuch a manner, as bodies, ly- 
ing on the ſea - hores, upon which they live. oodward.. 
U'rren. adj. [a comparative from up.] 1. Superiour in 
place ; higher. 2. Higher in power or dignity. 
(1.) Give the forehead a majeſtick grace, the mouth ſmil- 
ing; which you ſhall do by making a thin upper lip, and ſha- 


-dowing the mouth line a little at the corners. Peacbam. 
Our knight did bear no leſs a pack | 
Of his on buttocks on his back; 
Which now had almoſt got the upper 
Hand of his head for want of crupper. Hudibras. 


The underſtanding was then clear, and the ſoul's upper re- 
pion lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours of the inferior af- 
8. | 


With peel to-nigh | South's Sermons. 
to-night repair : | 
'For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. 
Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, | 
From the bright regions of the chearful {ky ; 
Zo far the proud aſcending rocks invade 
Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade. 
2 The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom prevailed far, 
got the upper hand of right reaſon with the greateſt part. 


» 


UzyznmosT. dj. [ſuperlative from wpper.] 1. Higheſt 


in place. 2. Higheſt in power or authority. 3. Predo- 


minant ; moſt powerful. 


(.) The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 


but the clouds, and waters engendered in the uppermoſf air. 


In all things follow nature, -not painting clouds in the 


bottom of your piece, and waters in the ufpermof} parts. 


\ en. 

(2.) The lower powers are gotten „and we ſee like 

men on our heads, as Plato obſerved of old, that on the right 

hand, which is indeed on our left. | _ Glanuille, 
"Tis all one to the common people who's wfpermofe. 


Urrisn. adj. [from wp.] Proud; arrogant. 
To Urxa'tss. v. 4. [up and raiſe.] To raiſe up; to exal. 


and To Urxt'ar. v. a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 


(.) Comb down his hair; look | look ! it ſtands ap- 
right. | ; | Shak. 
They are zpright as the palm-tree. Jer. x. 


hs $6 hs right. 
* cloſer inſpection of theſe bodies, the ſhells are 


| Dryd. U'ezxicnr. n. . Elevation; orthography. 
Audi. ( A1 GTL v. adv., [from wpright.] 1 


ambitious, more than to be well and 
| 11 ON TIRE 24G - 219 ad-, 3 25% 


UPR 


L' Eftrange. 


This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man fafe through all 
ies, Io far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermoſt, 


his claim is allowed for a ſhare. | 
3.) As in perfumes compos'd with art and coſt, 
"Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; | 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all ; 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. | 


Swift. 


2 
A lo 


word. 


This would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy praiſe 


In his diſturbance. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Heav*n-born charity! thy bleſſings ſhed ; 


Bid meagre want wprear her ſickly head. Gay. 


vatives, is in proſe accented on the firſt ſyllable ; but in 
poetry ſeems to be accenred indifferently on the firſt or ſe- 
cond.] 1. Straight up; perpendicularly eret. 2. E- 
rected ; pricked up. 3. Honeſt ; not declining from the 


In the morning, taking of ſomewhat of eaſy digeſti 
milk, furthers 3 — : but this would be * 
right, that the milk may paſs more ſpeedily to the ſtomach. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
A tree at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to keep them 
Bacon Hi. 
Circe, the daughter of the ſun; whoſe charms FO 
Whoever taſted loſt his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a grov'ling ſwine. Miltos. 
Forthwith apright he rears from off the pool 
3 1 75 2 5 Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. ave their ears pright, waiting when the watch- 
word ſhall come, that they ſhould all nite unto —_— 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, —_ 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright. Dry. 
(3.) Such neighbour nearneſs ſhould not partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul Shak 
: — How haſt thou inftill'd - - x 
Thy malice into thouſands, once wpright 5 
And faithful, now prov'd falſe ! Milian Par. Loft 
The moſt upright of mortal man was he; 
Dryd. 


The moſt ſincere, and holy woman, the. | 

: Vou have the orthography, or «preght this ground C 
and the explanation ther with a ſcale of feet an = "4 
maren Mech, Exer. 


. - Perpendicular] 
to the horizon. 2. Honeſtly ; without * 5 Fa: 


the right. 
4 by nature 


apter to rage than deceit; not great! tly 


2 . 
| 344 F 
mu 

without 
N . - 
5 * 


Phinbes im Judghicht/ u We Alp us 


- the cauſes of all | . and . 

1 Hd 6-44. 

Too live e then is fate the Bet, 
To fave'onrfalves, and not to damn the red, 


urs 
Ur teurnzss, n. { [from wpright.] 1, Perpendicular 
erection. This was antiently accented on the ſecond. 2. 
Honeſty ; integrity. | | 
(x.) So the Fae tree, which till rves 
Her fruit and ſtate, while no wind blows, 
In ſtorms from that aprig htneſs ſwerves, ; 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 
With treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 
(2.) The hypocrite bends his principles and practice to the 


faſhion of a corrupt world ; but the truly upright man is in- 
flexible in his wprightneſs, and unalterable in his purpoſe. 
; | Atter bury. 
To Urxi'se. v. n. [up and riſe.] 1. To rife from decum- 
biture. 2. To rife from below the horizon. 3. To riſe 
with acclivity. 
(1.) Early, before the morn with crimſon ray, 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 


Uproſe Sir Gyon. Spenſer, 
Thou knoweſt my down-fitting and mine upriſing. 
| Pſalm cxxxix. 


Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, | 

Obedient to the viſion of the night. Pope. 

(2.) Uproſe the ſun. | Cowley, 

(3-) Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard | 

_ Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? _ Shak. 
Uex1'sz. u. {. Appearance above the horizon. 


Did ever raven ting ſo like a lark, 


That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe. Shak. 


UPROAR. . /, [oproer, Dutch. This word likewiſe is 
accented on the firſt ſyllable in profe ; in verſe, indiffe- 
rently on either.] Tumult; buſtle ; diſturbance ; con- 


n. | 
The Jews which believed not, ſet all the city on an uproar. 

| ; | As, xvii. 5. 
It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world in an uproar, 


nouriſhing of war. Raleigh. 
He levied forces in a diſordered uproar, albeit the treaſon 
reſted in him and ſome other his complices. Hayward. 
The uproar was fo loud, that the accuſation itſelf could not 
be heard. Holiday. 
Others with vaſt Typhaan rage more fell, 55 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell ſcarce holds the wild upruar. Milton. 
— Horror thus prevail d, | 
And wild zproar ! ah, who at length will end | | 
'This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 


The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in an zproar ; 
and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of. the poet, go 
out of the theatre with indignation. Addi ſon. 


To U RO AR. v. a. [from the noun.} To throw into con- 
fuſion. Not in uſe. | 
| | —— Had I power, I ſhould. 
| Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. Shak. Macbeth. 
To U'>zxooT. v. 4. [up and rot.] To tear up by the root. 
7 Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, | 
And trees uprooted. left their place, 
Sequacious of. the lyre :- 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher, 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 
An angel heard, and ſtraight appear d, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. Dryd. 
70 Urno'uss. », @. [up and rouſe.] To waken from 
- ſleep; to excite to action. 


amount; final event. 2 : 
Wb this he kindleth his ambitious ſpights- 


Thou art #prous'4 by ſome diſtemperature. Shak. 
Ursnor. 2. ½ len and r,] Concluſion; end; laſt 


UPS 
To like defire and praiſe of noble fame, 
The only «p/bot, whereto he doth aim. Hubbard's Tale. 
I cannot purſue with any ſafety this ſport to the uf/bot.. 


. Shakeſpeare. 
In this «p/bot, purpoſes miſtook 

Fall on th' inventors heads. Shak. Hamlet. 
Every leading demonſtration to the main zþ/bot of all, which 
3s the proportion betwixt the ſphere and cylinder, is a pledge 
of the wit and reaſon of that mathematician. More. 
Upon the hr, afflictions are but the methods of a merciful 
providence, to force us upon the only means of ſetting matters 
right. L'Eſtrange. 
Here is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet : here is the 
up/hot and reſult of all; here terminate both the prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John. Burnet's Theory of the Farth. 
Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, as we ſhall 
quickly come to the zp/hot of our affair. Arbuthnot. 
At the wp/hot, after a life of. perpetual application to re- 
flect that you have been doing nothing for yourſelf, and that 
the ſame or leſs induſtry might have gained you, a friendſhip 
that can never deceive or end; a glory, which, though not to 

be had till after death, yet ſhall be felt and enjoy'd to eternity. 


U'es1Dz down. fan afverbial form of ſpeech.] 1. With 
the lower part above the higher. 2: In confuſion ; in 
complete diforder. Fe 

(1.) In the day-time they fiſh in their boats, which they 


draw unto the land at night; and, turning them «pſide down, . 


ſleep under them. Heylin. 
(2.) In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned 4 down to feed his eye, | 
And covetous deſire, with his huge treaſure. Spenſer. 


The flood did not fo turn up/ide down the face of the earth, 

| as thereby it was made paſt knowledge, after the waters were 
eaſed. | : Raleigb's Heft. of the World. 
The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all this age down, 
filling all with ſurprize and amazement. They came upon the 
worls, like. light darting full upon the face of a man aſleep, 
who had a mind not to be diſturbed. South. 


U'rsexinG. . /. [up and ſpring.] This word ſeems to 
ſignify upſtart ; a man ſuddenly exalted. Not uſed. 
The e wake to-night, and takes his rouſe; | 
Keeps waſſel, and the ſwagg'ring uþſpring reels. Shak, 
To UesTa'ND. wv. n. [up and fand] To be erected. 
Sea calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; 
| The water ſnakes with ſcales upftanding die. May. 


To UesTa'y. v. 4. [up and flay] To ſuſtain; to ſup- 
port. f | » 


— Them ſhe aH. 
Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupport'd flow'r. Milton, 
nd + A'RT. v. n. [up and flart.] To ſpring up ſud- 
eny. 7 
He uf ſtarted brave | 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay,. 


As eagle freſh out of the ocean wave, Spenſer. 
Thus having ſpoke, he fat; thus anſwer'd then, 
Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 
His breaſt with fury fill'd. ON Dryd. 


's TANr. n. / [up and flart:] One ſuddenly raiſed to 
wealth, power, or honour; what ſuddenly riſes and ap- 


I | 
Iwo hundred in a place will be enough for the ſafeguard of 


that country, and keeping under all ſudden uflarts, that ſhall 
ſeek to trouble the peace thereof. Spenſer's Ireland. 
a My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms per force, and given away 


To ußflart unthrifts. Shak. 


Muſhrooms have two ſtrange properties ; the ane, that they 


, even in a night, and yet they are unſown : and therefore 
ch as are »gfarts in ſtate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


* ; 
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yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up io haſti- 
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UP W 
The king did not neglect Ireland, the foil where theſe mufh- 
rooms and apart weeds, that ſpring up in a night, did chiefly 
proſper. Bacon. 

— A place of bliſs 

In the purlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
A race of Hart creatures, to ſupply 

Perhaps our vacant room. 

| Inordinate defires, 

And «//lart paſſions, catch the government 


Milton's Par. Lt. 


From reaſon. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
Mean uþ/tarts, when they come once to be preferred, forget 
their fathers. L. Eftrange. 


Trade, he ſaid, carried from us the commodities of our 
country, and made a parcel of upftarts, as rich as men of the 
molt antient familes. Addiſ. Freeholder. 

7 Urswa'rm. vw. @. 10 raiſe in a 
ſwarm. Out of uſe. 
You've taken up the ſubjects of my father; 
And both againſt the voice of heav'n and him | 
Have here uj/warm'd them. Shak. Henry IV. 
7 Uera'xs. v. a, [up and take.] To take into the 
hands. | | 
He hearkened to his reaſon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear, Spenſer. 
To Uetra'in. v.-a. [up and train.] To bring up; to 
educate. Not uſed. © 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 

But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 

In all that teem'd fit for kingly ſeed. | Spenſer. 

To Ueru'rn. v. 4. [up and turn.] To throw up; to fur- 
FOW. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it aupturns a hill of ground. Pope. 
U'rwaxp. adj. [up and peapd, Saxon.] Directed to a 
higher part. 5 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
Ap 


ump ot fowl behold their foe on high. 
*— The angel ſaid, 5 
With «upward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread, 
U'rWwaRD. u. // The top. Out of uſe. 
| From th' extreameſt ufward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and daft below thy foot, - | 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shak. King Lear. 
U'ewarD. N adv. [up and peand.] 1. Towards a higher 
U'>waxrDs. | place : oppo ſed to downward, 2. To- 
wards heaven and God. 3. With reſpect to the higher 
part. 4. More than; with tendency to a higher or 
greater number. 5. Towards the ſource. 
. — I thought 
To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoften death: 
For I would have you, when you #pward move, 


[up and ſwarm. ] 


Dryd. 


Prior. 


—— 


Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Did. 
In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 

And ocean ſwell'd with waters upwards tends; 

One riſing, falling one; the heav'ns and ſea N 

Meet at their in the middle way. Dryd. 


A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down- 
wards into the ſea, not becauſe he has power to da the contrary 
action, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he can- 
not do ; but he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power to leap, 
or not to leap. ; Locle. 

(2.) Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb; looking up- 
ward, we ſpeak and prevail. by Holes. 

And downward fiſh. Milton's Par. Loft. 


(3.) Dagon, ſea monſter! upward man, 
(4.) Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſonable, who adviſe 
men now to ſuſpe& that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred years acquaintance and up- 


| ds, enough to take away ſuſpicion. Hater. 
4 have . your wife in this obedience 
Dpæwvarũ of twenty years; and have been bleſt 
With many children by you. Shak, Henry VIII. 


Milton, 


v R G 
(g.) — Be Homer's works your ſtudy; | 
Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. Pope. 
To Uewi'wD. v. a. pret. and paſf. =pwound. [up and wind. | 
To convolve. n apt Liter 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty june | 
Her huge bas tail her den al overſpread ; 
Yet was in knots and many boughts «fp4vound. 


lity ; elegance; politeneſs ; merriment ; facetiouſneſs. 

A ruſtical feverity baniſhes all urbanity, whoſe harmleſs 
condition is conſiſtent with religion. 

Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment; and without 
ſome ſuch tincture of ur banity, good-hamour falters. 

L*Eftrange. 
Moral do&rine, and wrbanity, or well-mannered wit, con- 
ſtitute the Roman ſatire. : 
U'acnin. u. , [heureuchin, Armorick ; erinaceus, Lat.] 
1. A hedge-hog. 2. A name of flight anger to a child. 
(..) Urchins ſhall, for that vaſt of night that they may 
work, 
All exerciſe on thee. 

A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 

Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 

Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Would ſtraight fall mad. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus, 

That nature deſigns the preſervation of the more infirm crea- 
tures, by the defenſive armour it hath given them, is demon- 
ſtrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Ray. 

(z.) Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride: 

And who's blind now, mamma ? the urchiz cry'd. - 

*Tis Cloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt : 
Friend Howard's genius fancy d all the reſt. 
Uk. n. /. Practice; uſe ; habit: Obſolete. 

Is the warrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience to huild 
ſuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in ure for the 
eſtabliſhment of that cauſe. 2 Hcoler. 

He would keep his hand in ure with ſomewhat of greater 
value, till he was rought to juſtice. L'Eftrange. 

U'zeTER. n. / [oopnlne; uretere, Fr.] Ureters are two 
long and ſmall canals from the baſon of the kidnies, one 
on each fide. Their uſe is to catry the urine fram the 
kidnies to the bladder. | . 

The kidnies and wreters ſerve for expurgation. 
U'zeTHRA. . / [opnJpa ; uretre, Fr.] [ he paſſage of 
the urine. | 5 

Caruncles are looſe fleſh, ariſing in the urethra. Wiſeman. 


Prior, 


To Ur. v. a. [urgeo, Latin.] 1, To incite; to puſn; 


to preſs by motives. 2. To provoke ; to exaſperate. 3. 

To follow cloſe, fo as to impel. 4. To labour vehe- 

mently ; to do with eagerneſs, or violence. 5. To prefs ; 

to enforce. 6. To preſs as an argument. 7. To impor- 

tune; to ſolicit. 8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of 

objection. ET b | S, 
(1.) You do miſtake your buſineſs : my brother 

Did urge me in his act. Shakeſp. Ant. and 

What I have done my ſafety urg d me to. | 


Shakeſp. 
This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 


High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 
Fam d for his hills, and for his horſe's breed. Dryden. 
The heathens had but uncertain 1 of what urges 
men moſt powerfully to forfike their fins. Tithtſon. 
(2.) Urge not my father s anger, E 7 . 
But think upon m 2 „„ Rt Shaleſp. 
(3-) Man? — ever ? wretch l what wouldſt thou have? 
Heir urg es heir, like wave im wave. Pape. 


(.) He, ſeiz'd with horror, in the ſhades of night, 
Through the thick deſarts hegdl 2 urg d his flight. 

(.) The enemy's in view;. 

vw haſte is now rg d —_ - 

/rge you A= in ſtreet. 

And — Achilles ur ge the Trojan 

(6.) — He pleaded ſtill not guilty; 


as l Pope, 
2 
Ful. Cefar. 
— 


| ; Spenſer, | 
Urs a'nity. *. £ [urbanite, Fr. urbanitas, Lat.] - Civi- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 


wo” in 


URI 


The king's attorney, on the con * - 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, con 

Of divers . FOE : Shateſp. Hen. VIII. 
Urge the neceſſity an of times, . 

And be not peeviſh. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


But againſt all this, ſome may urge two places, which ſeem 
"to lie way all ſuits among Chriſtians. Kettlewwell. 


95] He'wrged fore, 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
Him hafty to ariſe. =: — Spenſer. 
(8.) Though every man have a right in diſpute to urge a 


falſe religion, with all its abſurd conſequences z et it is barba- 
rous incivility ſcurrilouſly to ſport with that which others ac- 
count religion. | Tillotſon. 
To UrGs. v n. To preſs forward. | 
A palace, when tis that which it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe decays : 5 
But he which dwells = hel is not ſo; for he 


Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raiſe. Donne. 


U'zcency. . . [from ur gent.] Preſſure of difficulty or | 


neceſſity. | HOES 
Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the neceſſities of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and 
ſhame. | | 
U'/xcenT. adj. [urgent, Fr. urgens, Latin.] 1. Cogent; 
pteſſing; violent. 2. Importunate ; vehement in ſolicita- 
tion. 8 
(1. ) Things ſo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not neceſ- 
. farily, any longer than till there grow ſome urgent cauſe to or- 
dain the contrary. | Hooker . 
| ot alone | 
The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly 12 t” us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
This ever hath been that true cauſe of more wars, than up- 
on all other occaſions, though it leaſt partakes of the urgent 


neceſſity of ſtate. . Raleigh. - 


a father ſeldom ſtrike, but u urgent neceſſity, 

47 the laſt remedy. | Ft "Rl on Education 
(2.) The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
ght ſend them out in haſte. OTE Exod. xii. 33. 
U'xcenTLY. adv. (from urgent.] Cogently ; violently ; 
vehemently ; importunatexy. ; : 
Acrimeny in their blood, and afflux of humours to their 
lungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 
Uk R. n. /. [trom urge.] One who preſſes; importu- 
ner. 


1 ewiſh Pope were as great an ur ger as I. Swift. 
URGE WONDER. n. /. A fort of grain. . 
This barley is called by ſome urgewonder. Mortimer. 


U'z1m. u. ſ. Urim and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's | 


breaſtplate; but what, criticks and commentators are by 
no means The word urim ſignifies light, and 
thummim perfection. It is moſt probable that they were 
only names given to ſignify the clearneſs and certainty of 
the divine anſwers which were obtained by the high prieſt 
conſulting God with his breaſt plate on, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and imperfect 
— Ga of the heathen oracles. | N 


He in coeleſtial pan y, all arm'd | 
Of radiant wrim, work divinely wrought. Milton, 
| U'ninar. n. J. [wrinal, Fr. from urine.] A bottle, in 
which water is kept for inſpection. | 


beſe follies ſhine throagh you, like the water in an urinal. 
MN 5 Shakeſs. Tuo Gent/emen of Verona. + 


A candle out of a muſket will pierce through an inch board, 
or an wing! force a nail through a plank. Brown. 
This hand, when glory , 


＋ C0 Can Arms, as well as urinals. 


- 
* 


ran | by | : Spectator. 
U'ainazy. adj. {from wrine.] » Relating to the urine, 


Gulliver's Travels. T, U 


Newton's Notes on Milton. 


r others with urinals, - 
to | | 


v8 A 


The urachus or ligamentous age is derived from the bot- 
tom of the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth the wateriſh and 
urinary of its contents. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Diureticks that relax the urinary paſſages, ſhould be tried 
before ſuch as ſtimulate. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

U'xinaTive. adj. Working by urine ; provoking urine. 

: Medicines arinati ve do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, 

as ſolutive do. Bacon; Nat. Hift. 
Urnina'tor. 2. . [urinateur, Fr. urinator, Lat.] A 
diver ; one who ſearches under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as I, may be much 
more eaſily fetched - by help of this, than by ay othe- 
8 the urinators. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

hoſe relations of urinator; belong only to thoſe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 


_- URINE. . ſ. ſ[urine, Fr. urina, Latin.] Animal water. 


Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſe painting, ſleep, and 
urine. e Shaleſp. 
As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or that, like the 
ſeed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they fooliſhly be- 
| heve we can viſibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 
ticle. __ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The chyle cannot paſs by urine nor fweat. Arbuthnot. 
NINE. v. n. [urirer, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. | 
Places where men urine commonly, have ſome' ſmell of vio- 
lets. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
No oviparous animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs, doth urine, 
except the tortoiſe. | Brown's = Su Errours., 
U'zinous adj [from urine.] Partaking of urine. 
The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water impreg- 
nated with an urinous ſpirit, like that obtainable from animal 
ſubſtances. | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Urn. n /. [urne, Fr. urna, Latin.] 1 Any veſſ-|, of 
. which the mouth is narrower than the body. 2. A water- 
pot: particularly that in the fign of Aquarius. 3. The 
veſſel in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 
(1.) Veſtais not diſpleas'd, if her chaſte urn, 
Do with repaired fuel burn: 
But my ſaint frowns, though to her honour'd name, 
I conſecrate a never-dying flame. 
— Minos, the ri inquiſitor, 
Lives, and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears ; 
Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls; 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 
_(2.) The fiſh oppole the maid, the watry urn 
With adverſe fires ſees raging Leo burn. Creech. 
(3-) Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, | 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. iShakeſp. 
A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pots in which there was another urn; and in this leſſer, 


Carew. 


Dryden. 


a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; 
And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden, 


Uro'scory n. /. Seer and oxinlw.] Inſpection of urine. 


In this work, attempts will exceed performances ; it being 

compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical vacations, and uroſ- 

copy would permit. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Uv. n. /. A mineral. N 


In the coal mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies near 


the coal, commonly called zrry, which is an unripe coal, and 


is very proper for hot lands, eſpecially paſture ground. 
| | Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
Us. the oblique caſe of we. 


us, even us, who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v. 
U'SAGE. =. /. [uſage, Fr.] 1. Treatment. 2. Cuſtom ; 

1 long continued. 3. Manners; behaviour. Ob- 
. | 


Ls 
* 


1.) — Which way | | 

* 1 thou deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage. Shaleſp. 

he luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek, | 
Plead 18 fair uſage. Shakeſp. Triol. and Creffda, 


The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 


— 


—— — 
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USE 
—— My brother 
Is pris 'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands Fr | 
He hath good uſage, and great liberty. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
The reſt were fav'd, and made enthralled ſwaines 
To all the baſeſt uſages there bred. | Chapman. 
What uſage have I met with from this adverſary, who 
patſes by the very words I tranſlated, and produces other paſ- 
lages; and then hectors and cries out of my diſingenuity. 
Stillingſleet. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure; and 
lions reclaimed by good ge? L'Efirange. 
He was alarmed with the expectation of that uſage, which 
was then a certain conſequent of fuch meritorious acts. Fell. 
| Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 
And Eurus never ſuch hard vſage found 
In his ZEolian priſon. | Dryden. 
(2.) Of things once received and confirmed by uſe, long 
 vſage is a Jaw ſufficient. In civil affairs, when there is no 
other law, cuſtom itſelf doth ſtand for law. © Hooker 
(3.) A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew, 
In courteous «ſage, and unſtained hue. 


Spenſer. 


U's GER. n. , [uſager, Fr. from uſage.] One who has the 


uſe of any thing in truſt for another. 
NHle conſum' d the common treaſury ; 
Whereof he being the ſimple uſager 
But for the ſtate, not in propriety, | | 
Did alien t' his Ns”. Daniel's Civil War. 
U'sance. n. /. [uſance, Fr.] 1. Uſe; proper employ- 
ment. 2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. 
(r.) What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, | 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance. 
(2.) He lends out money gratis, and brings down _ 
The rate of «ſance. HSyhateſp. Mercb. Venice. 


Usz. n. , [uſus, Latin.] 1. The act of employing any 
thing to any purpoſe. 2. Qualities that make a thing pro- 
ann 5 any purpoſe. 3. Need of ; occaſion on which a 


Spenſer. 


thing can be employed. 4. Advantage received ; power 


of receiving advantage. 5. Convenience; help; uſeſul- 
neſs. 6. Uſage; cuſtomary act. 7. Practice; habit. 
8. Cuſtom; common occurence. 9. Imereft ; 
aid for the uſe of money. 


(1.) The fat of the beaſt that dieth of itſelf, may be ufed in 


any other uſe. | Lev. vil. 24. 
Number, the mind makes «fe of in meafuring all ge by 
us meaſurable. che. 
Conſider the hiftory, with what «fe our author eames N 
Thin , and muſt differ in their «ſe ; but yet they are 
ail to ——— to the will of God 4 z Pop 
( 2.) Rice is of excellent ve for illneſſes of the ſtomach, that 
roceed from cold or moiſt humours; a great digeſter and re- 


rer of appetite. Temple. 
(3.) This will fecure a father to my child; 
That done, I have no farther uſe for life. A. Philips. 


(4.) More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, our author 


calls figures to be let; becauſe the picture has no ſe for them. 
| * | f Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(5.) Diſtinẽt growth in knowledge carries its own light in 


every ſtep of its progreſſion ; than which nothing is of more 
W 8 HIER an . f 3 Locte. 

Nothing would be of greater uſe to impr t of 
knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome effectual — +1" y ge 
recting, enlarging, and aſcertaining our langu 


When will m Krad be of uſe to ther. 
You ſhew us Rome was glorious, not a 
And pompous buildings once were things of uſe. Pope. 
(6.) That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been alſo in 
aſe with others, the ancient Roman laws do forbi 


He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, or banter in 


aaa 


To Us. v. a. (uſer, Fr. uſus, Latin.] 


was ſtill called upon. 


pery, which he openly profeſſed. 


money 


A. Philips, To Usn. v. 2. 1. To be accuſtomed ; to practiſe cuſto- 


Hooker. 


US FE 
(7.) Sweetneſs, truth, and 928 


Which time and eſe are wont to 
The eye may in a moment reach, 
And read diſtinctly in her face. 
_ (8.) O Czfar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
(9.) If it be good, thou haſt received it from God, and then 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, «ſe, and princi- 
pal to him. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
Moſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, affert the takin 
of uſe to be unlawful ; yet the divines of the reformed church 
beyond the ſeas, do generally affirm it to be lawful. 
South's Sermons, 
1. To employ to 
any purpoſe. 2. To accuſtom; to habituate. 3. To 
treat. 4. To praQtiſe cuſtomarily. 5. To behave: with 
the reciprocal pronoun. Out of uſe. 
(1.) ———- You're welcome, 

Moſt learned rev rend Sir, into our kingdom; | 
Ute us and it. . Shale ſp. Hen. VIII. 
They could «ſe both the right hand and the left, in hurling 
ſtones and ſhooting arrows. | 1 Chron. xii. 2. 

| This occaſion gave 
For me to uſe my wits, which to their height 
I ftriv'd to ſkrew up. | Chapman, 
Two trumpets of flyer, that thou mayeſt uſe for the calling 
of the aflembly. - . Num. x. 2. 
He was unhappily too much uſed as a check upon the lord 
Coventry ; and when that lord perplexed their counſels with in- 
convenient objections, the authority of the lord Mancheſter 
| Clarenddn. 
Theſe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
underſtood in a quite different ſenſe than what our author «ſes 
them in. | Locke. 


That prince was uſing all his endeavours to introduce po- 
t. 


| F$ 
(2.) He that intends to gain th' Olympick prize, ry 
Muſt aſe himſelf to hunger, heat and cold. Roſcommon 


Waller. 


Thoſe who think only of the matter, ꝝſe themſelves only to 
— Pre hitherto been «/ed to think 


A blind officious zeal to ſerye my king, 
The ruling principle. Addiſon's Cate. 
A people long u/ed to hardſhips, loſe by degrees the very 
notions of liberty; they look upon themſelves as at mercy. 
Sawift. 
(3-) Why doſt thou zſe me thus? I know thee not. 
When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that be mig e 
- came to a ve yman ight de- 


part, he was courteoufly «ſed of him. 
- I 


know | 


My Au would ne'er have ufd me ſo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus «ſed, tis no longer to be called 


their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. 


E 


himſelf of law, when others went about to uſt him with vio- 
lence, _—_ toit. | Kettileworth. 
I love to uſe people according to their own ak - 
breeding. | ; | | Aller. 
Cato has ud me ill; he has refus d Me: 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addiſon's Cato. 
445 uſed as the friends of tortes are by whips, and gene- 
rally by tories too. — 
(4-) Uſe hoſpitality one to another, without gredging. 
1 &. IV. 
(S.) Pray forgive me, if I have w'd myſelf unmannerly. 
Shakeſpeare. 


__——_— z tobe-wont. 
— HT 


*  -—_— 


988 
A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not conſider 
3 but their practice ; not what they ought to do, but 
what they uſe to do. South's Sermons. 


(2.) Fears «ſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary faſhion, I/SHER. . /. 


as they rather dazzle mens eyes than open them. Bacon. 
The waters going and returning as the waves and great com- 
motions of the ſea 4 to do, retired leiſurely. Burnet. 

3. onduct me well : 
In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did uſe. Spenſer. 
Snakes that «ſe within the houſe for ſhade, 
Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 3 
Thuy cattle with venom. May's Virgil. 

Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers uſe 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing brooks. Milton. 
Us Ss ru L. adj. [uſe and full.] Convenient; profitable to 
any end z conducive or helpful to any purpole ; valuable 
r ule. * | 

1 would only enter . into = uſeful — 
9 eaſt leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry. 
F r x More's Antidote. 
Gold and filver-being little zul to the life of man, in 2 
rtion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from 
| * conſent of men. Loc le. 
That the legiſlature ſhould have power to change the ſuc- 
ceſſion, is very «ſefu! towards preſerving our religion and li- 


Y. | Suit. 
Deliver a particular account of the great and ſeful things 
already performed. Swi/t, 


Next to reading, meditation and prayer, there is nothing 
** E ſecures — hearts from fooliſh paſſions, nothing that 
reſerves ſo holy and wiſe a frame of mind, as ſome ufefu!, 
umble employment of ourſelves. . 


Us Fur Hv. adv. [from uſefut.] In ſuch a manner as to 


help forward ſome end. 


In this account they muſt canſtitute two at leaſt, male and 


| female, in every ſpecies ; which chance could not have made fo 
v nearly alike, 2 copying, nor ſo uſefully differing, 
. without contrivance. | ; Bentley s Sermons. 
Us Trulx Ess. n. /. Conduciveneſs or helpfulneſs to ſome 
. grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf chiefly in 
works that were neceſſary or convenient. On the — 
the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was rather for 
| oftentation than any real «/efubzeſs. Addiſon. 
 U'seLEss. adj. [from w/e.] Anſwering no purpolz ; 
having no end. - 
So have I ſean the loſt clouds pour 
Into the ſea an uſeleſt ſhow'r; _ 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, | 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain. Waller. 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are «ſe/eſs to us, and yet are parts 
of their bodies. ps Boyle. 
His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relied, either proves 
' falſe and forſukes him, or looks on with an »/eleſs pity, and 


Tn a fauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, let a good 
part of their lives run aſclefsly away, without buſineſs - 1 
creation. | he. 

U's ELESSNESS. . F [from uſeleſs.) Unktneſs to any 


* made a learned —_— on the trouble, «/; wh and 

indecency of foxes wearing tails. _ DEftrange. 

| He would convince them of the vanity and uſeleſne/s of that 

learning, which makes not the poſſeſſor a better man. South, 
U'sz x. 1 2%] One who uſes. | | 

ach things, which, by imparting the delight to athers, 


k- uſer of bs ka. faire Theis 


cannot help him. 1 Kogers's Sermons. 
The . forlorn along the ſhore, | 
Penſive reclines upon his 2. le, ar. Cay. 
U'sELESSLUY. adv. [from uſeleſs.] Without the quality of 
anſwering any purpoſe. | | 


Sidney 


2 


, dancing, e 
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UV 3 U 
My lord received from the counteſs of Warwick, a lady 


powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous «ſer of her 1 
the beſt advice that was ever given. atton. 


[huiffer, Fr.) 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to 
introduce ſtrangers, or walk before a perſon of high rank. 
2. An under-teacher ; one who introduces young 2 
to higher learning. 
(1.) — The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an «/her, and | 
The neighs of horſe to tell her approach | 
Long ere ſhe did appear. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
You make guards and ufhers march before, and then enters 
your prince. Tatler. 
Gay paid his courtſhip with the eroud, 
As far as modeſt pride allow d; 
Rejects a ſervile v/her's place, 
And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. Swift. 
(2.) Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's are, 
Yetey'n in thoſe his aber claims a ſhare. Dryden. 


To Us HEA. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a 
fore-runner or harbinger ; to forerun. 
No ſun ſhall ever «/her forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited | 
Upon my ſmiles. Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
— The ſun, 

Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 

To th' ocean iſles, and in th' aſcending ſeale ED 

Of heav'n, the ſtars, that »/her evening roſe. Milton. 

As the deluge is repreſented a diſruption of the abyſs, ſo the 
future combuſtion of the earth is to be «fher'd in, and accom- 
panied with violent impreſſions upon nature, and the chief will 


be earthquakes. | Bur net's Theory of the Ear th. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, | 
And with due honours »fher in the May. den. 


Oh name for ever ſad ! for ever dear 
Still breath'd in ſighs, ſtill «/her'd with a tear. Pope, 
UsqQueBA'ucn. a. J. [An Icith and Erſe word, which ſig- 
nifies the water of life.] It is a compounded diſtiiled 


_ ſpirit, being drawn on aromaticks ; and the Iriſh fort is 


articularly diſtinguiſhed for its pleaſant and mild flavour. 
'he Highland fort is ſome what hotter ; and, by corrup- 
tion, in Scottith they call it vw i. 


U's rox. 1. /. luſtion, Fr. uſtus, Lat.] The act of burn- 


ing; the ſtate of being burned. | 
UsTo'z10us. adj, [uſtum, Lat.] Having the quality of 
burning. | 
The power of a burning glaſs is by an uftor:ous quality in the 
mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain unknown ſubſtantial 
form. Watts, 


frequently occurring. . 
Conſultation with oracles was a thing very «ſual and fre- 


U'svaL. adj. [uſuel, Fr.] Common; frequent ; cuſtomary; 


quent in their times. 5 Hooker, _ 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve, 
Heav'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve : 
And that's my fate, or ſure it would have ſent 
Some uſual evil for my puniſhment. Dryden, 
For roots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, 
With humble milk, compos d his aſual fare. Harte, 
Us vaLLy. adv, {from uſual.] Commonly ; frequently; 


. cuſtomarily. | 
The finding out the ſimilitudes of different thi 
the phanſie is converſant, is uſually a bar to the di cerning the 
diſparities of ſimilar appearances, which is the buſineſs of dil- 
. cretion. | ** 
If men's deſires are «ſually as large as their abilities, what 


courſe we took to allure the former, by that we might 


the latter. Fl South's Sermens, 

Where men err againſt method, it is uſually on purpoſe 

r learning. | Sanft. 
2 


The Examiner was zfher'd into the world by a letter, ſetting 
forth the great genius of the author. Addijon. 


„ Wherein 


. 
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USU 


UsuAHN ESS. n. ,. [from uſual.] Commonneſs ; fre- 
quency. 1 5 
Usuca'yTion. n. F [uſus and capio, Lat.] In the civil 
law, the acquiſition of the properiy of a thing, by poſſeſ- 
Gon and enjoy ment thereof for a certain term of years 
preſcribed by law. | Dicf. 
Usuyrrv'cr. . /. [uſufruit, Fr. uſus and fructus, Latin.] 


The temporary uſe ; enjoyment of the profits, without 


ower to alienate. 
The perſons receiving the ſame, have only the 
of, and not any fee or inheritance therein. 


uſufrutt there- 
Aylife. 
U SUFR u'c TUARY:: 2 1. [ uſufructuaire, Fr. uſufrufuarius, 


Lat.] One that has the uſe and temporary profit, not the 


property of a thing. a 
The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted proprietors, 
but only «ſufrufuaries, as having no right of fee fimple veſted 
in them. Ayliffe's rarergon. 
T,U'surs. wv. n. [uſura, Latin.] To practice uſury ; to 
take intereſt for money. : 
Is this the balſam that the uſuring ſenate | | 
Pours into captains wounds? | Shakeſp. Timon. 


U'surtex. n. ſ. [uſurier, Fr. uſura, Lat.] One who puts 
money out at intereſt. Commonly uſed 
exorbitant intereſt. ; 

Fie ; thou ſham'ſ thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an «ſwrer, abound'ſt in all, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, 
When wfurers tell their gold i th field, 
And bawds and whores do churches build. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou ſhalt not be to 
him as an «ſurer, nor lay upon him uſury. Ex. xxii. 25. 
There may be no commutative injuſtice, while each retains 
2 mutual benefit, the vſurer for his money, the borrowe 
his induſtry. 3 Child on Trade. 
The aſſes uſuræ occaſioned great tumults among the people; 
yet he that took it was not reckoned to traniſgreſs any law; 
and there were ſome greedy uſurers that exacted double, triple. 
1 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
 Usv'xrIous. adj. [uſuaire, Fr. from uſury.] Given to the 
practice of uſury ; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
I will allow, | 
U furious god of love, twenty to thee 
When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Donne. 

7 Us vr. v. a. [uſurper, Fr. uſur po, Latin.] To poſ- 

ſeſs by force or intruſion; to ſeize, or poſſeſs without 

right. 1 

* ugly a darkneſs, as if it would prevent the night's com- 

ing, uſurped the day's right. Sidney. 

Not having the natural 0 

muſt be vſurfed, and then unlawful ; or if lawful, then grant- 

ed or conſented unto by them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, 
or elſe given them extraordinarily from God. | 

In as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly truth depend- 

eth wholly upon the known and appro ed authority of thoſe 

famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church to have 
always moſt ſpecial care, leſt human inventions ſur p the room 
and title of divine worſhip. Hooker. 
— Vi&orious prince of York! | _ 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne, 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter «ſurps, | 
Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. __.  FShakeſp. Hen. VI. 
What art thou, that 2 ſurp.ſt this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form.  . Shakefp. 

Their fox-like thefts are ſo rank, ay man may find whole 


thy wit. Shake. 


pages «ſurped from one author. Ben. Fobnjon. 
2D e eee ee „„ enn 
But ſoon revives ; death over him no.-pow'r | | 
Shall long uſurp: ere the third dawning light | 
Return, the ftars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe N 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


Out of his grave, n 


q 


for one that takes 


Shaleſp. 


borrower for 


ſuperiority of fathers, their power 


Hooker. © 


vs v 
— All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to vſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills. 
Farewell court, 
Where vice not only hath «ſurf? the place, 
But the reward, and even the name of virtue. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near: 
If fo, a juſt reprize would only be 
Of what the land vſurp'd upon the ſea. 
Who next uſurfs, will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God; 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperior force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul, 
C/ ps her organs, and inſpires her foul. Dryden, 
Who's this, that dares «ſurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince. Addiſon's Cato. 


Usurra TION. n. / [rſurpation, Fr from wſurp.} For- 
cible, unjuſt, illegal ſeizure or poſſeſſion. | 
Ks The Piercies, | 
Finding his uſur patio: moſt unjuſt, 5 
Endeavour d my advancement to the throne. Shakeſp. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from unjuſt uſurp- 
_ ations, ſhall never be prejudiced by any act of mine. ; 
: | King Charles, 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was »ſurpation on the preroga- 
tive of 1 who had given him no leave. Di den. 
O baſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world! 
Nay, to become a part of «ſur pation, 
T* eſpoule the tyrant's perſon and her crimes. d, 
Whatever oppoſition was made to the uſ/urpations Ci | 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of England. 


- | | Suit. 
Us var ER. n. /. [from vſwp.] One who ſ-izes or poſſeſſes 
that to which he has no right. It is generally uſed of one 
who excludes the right heir from the throne. 
Ever ſithence he hath continued his firſt uſi 


: urped power, and 
now exacteth upon all men what he liſt : ſo that now 10 fub- 


due or expel an uur per, ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but 
reſtitution of ancient right wes the juſt prize, a 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. g 


crown. Spenſer. 
— Richard duke of York, | _ 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown ; 
And that your majeſty was an vſurfer. Shakeſp. 
But this «ſurper, his encroachment proud, Hee ks 
— — 2 man; to God his tow'r intends | 
lege and defiance, | Milton 
Few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend = * 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 
He griev'd, the land he freed ſhould be oppreſs' d.,. 
And he leſs for it than uſurpers do. Dryden. 
Usv'arinGLy. adv. [from uſurp.] Without juſt claim. 


Lay aſide the ſword, 
Which ſways «/urpingly theſe ſeveral titles, 
And put the fame into young Arthur's hand, 
„ Thy right royal ſovereign. hdl. King Lear. 
U'sury. . ſ. [uſure,. Fr.uſura, Lat.] 1. Money paid for 
the uſe of money; intereſt. 2. The practice of taking 
intereſt. It is commonly uſed: with ſome reproach. 

(I.) He that high does fit, and all things fee, 
With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore; 
Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 

And what I cannot quit, requite with «ſary. 

The wiſhed day is come at laſt, 

That ſhall, for the pains and ſorrows paſt, 
Fay to her 2 long delight. ö 
Dur angles are like money put ta zſury; 
though we ſit til] and do — | w 
What he borrows fram the antients, he 
his own ; in coin as good, and almoſt as unive uable. 

| Daaden Dedication to Fuvenal, 


- 


repays with, ufury of 


U T M | 
(2.) Uſury bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few hands: 
for the uſurer being at certainties and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moſt of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
Urte'ns1L. n. , [utenfile, Fr. utenfile, low Lat.] An inſtru- 


ment for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of the kitchen, or 
tools of a trade. 


Burn but his books; he has brave «ten/i/s, 


Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. Hhaleſp. 
Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with ufenſilt of war. Milton. 


Tithes and lands given to God are never : and plate, veſt- 
ments, and other facred wtenfils, are ſeldom conſecrated. 


South, 
The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 
Such zeal he had for that vile utenſil, Garth's Diſpenſary. 
U'Trzzine. adj. [nterin, Fr. uterinus, Lat.] Bclonging to 
the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldneſs of ſome ſimple, they may be reduced unto a con- 
ceptive conſtitution. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The veſſels of the interior glandulous fubſtance of the womb, 

are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they might ac- 
commodate themſelves without danger of rupture to the ne- 
ceſſary extenſion of the «uterine ſubſtance. 


U'TERUS. n. /. [Latin.] The wombe 

Ur ir v. n. { ſutilite, Fr. utilitas, Lat] Uſefulneſs ; 
profit; convenience; advantageouſneſs: applied to things 
only: as, this book is of great utility; not, this book was 
 awritten for the utility of jcholars. 

Thoſe things which have long gone together, are confederate ; 

whereas new things piece not ſo well; but though they help 
by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconformity. 


Should we blindly obey the reſtraints of phyſicians and 
_ aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the tiſity of phyſick unto a very 
few days. Br own's Ful ar Errours. 
M. Zulichem deſired me that I would give a relation of the 
cure of the gout, that might he made publick, as a thing which 
might prove of common utility to ſo great numbers as were 
ſubject to that diſealt. 5 Temple. 
U'ris. n. ſ. A word which probably is e at leaſt, 
is not now underſtood. is was the oave of a ſaint's day, 
and may perhaps be taken for any feſtivity. | 
Then here will be old uri: it will be an 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Uros r. adj. [ſurmarr, Saxon; from urtren.] 1. 
treme ; placed at the 
degree. 
(1.) Much like a ſubtile ſpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide; 
If ought do touch the arm thread of it, 


extremity. 2. Being in the higheſt 


She feels it inſtantly on every tide. Davies. 
As far remov d from God and light of heav'n, | 
As from the center thrice to.th* at pole. Milton. 
I went, by your command, 
To view the utmoſt limits of the land. Dryden. 
(2.) — Til undertake to bring him, | 
Where he ſhall anſwer by alawtul, form, 5 | 
In peace, to his rng peril, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


U'rmosT. n./. The molt that can be; the greateſt power; 


U'TTE Rr. adj. [urren, Saxon.] 


Ray. 


excellent ſtratagem. 


Ex- 


3 


ſelf in all particulars, may come to :cknowledge on which fide 
the probability relts. | Lorke. 
The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand men: let 


us perform our ut, and we thatl overwhelm them with our 
- multitudes. | Aut en. 


1. Situate on the outſide, 
or remote from the centre. 2. Placed beyond any com- 


* z out of any place. 3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoit. 
This ſeems to be Miltan's meaning here; though the former 
ſenſe may ſerve. 4. Complete; total. 5. Peiewptory.. 6, 
Perfect; mere. 
(1.) In my flight 
Through «tt:r and through middle darkneſs borne, 
I ſung of chaos. and eternal night. | 
( 2.) Purſue theſe fons of darkneſs; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds, into the utter deep. Mileon. 
(3. ) Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious; here their priſon ordain d 
In utter darkneſs ; and their portion {et 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th* utmoſt pole. Milton. 
(4.) The parliament thought the utter taking it away neceſ- 
fary for the preſervation of the kingdom. Clarendon. 
(5.) There could not be any other eſtimate made of the laſs, 
than by the utter refuſal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon. 
(6.) They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ſtrangers 
to all thoſe anxious thoughts which diſquiet mankind, | 


Atterbury, 

To U'TTER. v. a. [from the adjective; to make publick, or 

let out; palum facere ] 1. To ſpeak ; to pronounee; to 

expteſs. 2. Todiſclole ; to-dilcover ; to publiſh. 3. To 
ſell; to vend 4. Fo diſperſe ; to emit at large. 

(1.) Men ſpike not with the inſtruments of writing, neither 

writ with the inſtruments of ſpeech ; and yet things recorded 

with the one, and uttered with the other, may be preached well 


Milt n, 


enough with both, Hooker . 
Theſe very words I've heard him utter. Shake(p, 
There's more gold : but, firrah, | i 

We ſay the dead are: well. Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-a/tering throat. Shakeſp.. 


Shall not they teach. thee and. tell thee, and utter words but 
of their heart. | Fob, viii. 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, | 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, | 
And the lait words he after d calF'd me cruel. Addiſon. 
(2.) When do partial and ſiniſter affections more utter 
themſelves, than when an election is committed to many. 
| Whitgifte.. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in «#fering what is known to all 
the world. Raleigh, 
I meant my words ſhonld not reach your ears; but what I 
utter d was molt true. Dryden's All for Lava. 
(3.) Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law - 
Is death to any he that utters them, „ 
„ | Shakcſp. Rom. and Juliet. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the name of 
Newfoundland fiſh. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
The Devonſhire and Somerſetſliire graſiers feed yearly great 


te bade Lat the gra for Co nt doFran T-LCy 

"3". —— What mi IT1CS,. ( | : 6 . 0 

1 l : 4-) To preſerve us from ruin, the whole kingdom ſhould 

9 1 though he res Cari * continue in a firm reſolution never to receive or after this fatal 

nme — = Sulf. 

Even to the utmoſt as J pleaſe in words. Shakeſp.. U'TTzxaBLE. adj. [from utter. ] Expreſſible; ſuch as may 
Such a conſcience, as has oyed the utmoſ of its ability be utterd. | 


-to give itſelf the beſt information, and cleareſt knowledge of 


its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a'man to burld 


ſuch an hope upon, : | South. 
2 — Try your fortune. : 
— have to the «tmoff, Doſt thou think me — 
Without juſt cauſe. Dryden's All for Love. 


A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelineſs, and done his atmoft to inform him- 


UrrRRARNCE. n. , [from utter.} 1. Pronunciation; man- 
ner of ſpeaking. 2. [Outrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms 
of extreme hoſtility. Out of uſe. 3. Vocal expreſſion ; 
emiſſion from the mouth. 3 

(1. ) He, with urt rance grave, and countenance fad, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Spenſer, 
Many a man thinks inks admirably well, who has a poor utter 


VU -L 
dice; while others have a charming manner of ſpeech, 


but their 


thoughts are trifling, Watts. 
( 2.) Of him Lgather'd honour ; 
Which he to ſerk of me again perforce, | 
Behoves me keep at u#fer ance. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Come, fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' utterance. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(J.) Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abaſh'd _ 
At length gave utterance to theſe words conftrain'd. Mi ton. 
Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions of the mind, 
by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, 
having by conſent ſeveral determinate fignificancies. Halder. 
There have been ſome inventions, which have been able for 
the utterance of articulate ſounds, as the ſpeaking of certain 
words. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
WUrrtenes. u. 
A divulger ; a diſcloſer. 3. A ſeller ; a vender. 
(2.) Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr d; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Spenſer. 


'U'rTexLY. adv. [from utter.] Fully; completely; per- 
fectly. For the moſt part, in an ill ſenſe. 
God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then greateſt, 
when they are neareſt to be uf ter ly deſpaired. Hooker. 
Arguments taken from the authority of men, may nat only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but further alſo be of ſome 
force in human ſciences ; which force, be it never ſo ſmall, doth 
ſhew that they are not utterly naught. 
| All your int'reſt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly bereft you ; all is loſt. 
Hee was ſo uttrely tired with an employment ſo contrary to 
his humour, ws, did not confider the means that would lead 
him out of it. Clarendon, 


1 [from utter |] 


There is no where any nation fo utterly loſt'to all things of 


law and morality, as not to believe the exiſtence of God. 
| | Wilkins. 


afflictions that befal us. 


AJTTER MOST. adj. [from wtter.) Extreme; being in the 
higheſt degree. 2. Moſt remoce. 
I. id Bereave me not, | 

Whereon live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counſel in this uttermoft diftreſs. | | 

(2.) The land, from the uttermoft end of the ſtraits on Peru 

fide, did go towards che ſouth. Abbot*s Deſcrip. of the World. 
WUrrexmosr. n. . The greateſt. | 

There needed neither promiſe nor perſuaſion to make her do 

her uttermoft for her father's ſervice. Si 

He cannot have ſufficient honour done unto him; but the ar- 

' termoſt we can do, we muſt.  Hocker. 

Uvz'ous. adj. [from wa, Latin.) The aveous coat, or 

iris of the eye, hath a muſculous power, and can dilate 

and contract that round hole in it, called the pupil. 

| "Ray on the Creation. 

CA NO. . J [kalian.}] A burning mountain: it is 

commonly written after the Italian wolcano. -= | 

Earth calcin'd, flies off into the air; the aſhes of burning 

mountains, in ozicanos, will be carried to great . 


"'Vu'tcar. adi. [ vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris, Lat.] 1. Plebeian ; 


ſuiting to the common people; practiſed among the com- 


mon people. 2. Vernacular ; national. 3. Mean ; low; 
'being of the commoa rate. 4 Publick ; commonly 
bruited. 


(.) Men who have paſſed all their time in low and wwlgar 
Hife, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeveral beauties and ble- 
«miſhes in the actions of men. Madiſon. 

(2.) It might be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, who 
Was to be his immeditate care, eta e eee 


( Tt requiring too great 3 fagacity for vnlgar minds to 
1 ——þ ang: dl 
_ -attempt not A laborious into ut 
3 and ſo reſt in them, South, 


] 1. One who pronounces. 2. 


Haoker. 
Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


Milton. 


dney. VULNERABLE. adj. I vulnerable, Fr. 


VU &- | 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
er — — to the ground * 
Yet by the ou may gueſs the grain 
And wk the — ney ar man. 
(4. Do you hear aught of a battle toward 
— Moſt ſure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. Shakeſp, 
Vu'.Gar. n. ,. [vulgaire, Fr.] The common people. 
| 3 T'll about; 
Drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then looked npon by 
the affrighted wu/gar, as greater protectors of their laws and 
liberties than myſelf. King Charles, 
The moſt conſidering and wiſeſt men in all ages and nations, 
have conſtantly differed from the vudgar in their thought. 
5 | _ Wilkins. 
The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
poſed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, and 
their bigotted counſellors, 2 Swift. 


Vu'.GAaRrISM. # . [from wulgar.] Grofſneſs ; meanneſs; 
* 


22 | 
The great events of Greek and Roman fable and hiſtory, 
which early education, and the uſual courſe of reading have 
made familiar and intereſting to all Europe, without being 
degraded by the his ordinary life in any country. 

| R 


VuLGa'ziTY. n. / [from wulgar.] 1. Meanneſs ; ſtate 
of the loweſt people. 2. Mean or groſs mode. | 
(1.) Although their condition may place them many ſpheres 

above the multitude ; yet are they ſtill within the line of un- 

garity, and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 
True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their wulgarities, if 

I fay they are daily mocked into error by deviſers. Brown. 
(2.) Is the grandefophos of Perſius, and the ſublimity of 

Juvenal to be circumſcribed with the meaaneſs of words, and 

vulgarity of expreſſion. Dr yden's Dedication to Ju uenal. 

Vu“LGSARL v. adv. [from vulgar.] Commonly ; in the or- 
dinary manner; among the common people. 

He was, which ole much reſpect 

In princes, and which pleaſes wulgarly, 
Of goodly pers nage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel. 
He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, goes on with- 

out thought of reforming ; fuch an one we call va/garty a de- 

ſperate perſon. >  Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 

As it is vugarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his 

army through theſe mighty moyntains, it may ſeem incredible. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

vulnerahilis, Latin.] | 

Suſceptive of wounds ; liable to external injuries. 
Leet fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts ; | 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 


To one of woman born. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Achilles though dipt in Styx, wc 2 his heel untouched 
by that water, ugh he were fortified elſewhere, he was flain 


in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior and brutal part. 
| | 7h Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Vu'LwBsRARY. adj. ¶ vulneraire, Fr. wulnerarius, Latin.] 
Uſeful in the cure of wounds. A 
Try whether the fame effect will not enſue, by common 
vulnerary plaiſters. 3 Brown's Fulgar Errours.. 
I kept theorifice open, and preſcribed him wwuineraries. 
| a | a * Surgery. 
* v. a. [ vnlnero, Lat.] To wound ; to 
rt. | 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick unguent and 
the uulnerated body. Glanyille's Scqpfire 
Vu'LyixE. adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] Belonging to a fax. | 
Vo'LTuURE. n. / [vultur, Lat.] A large bird of prey be- 


4 


Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly 1 6s 
Nor grieſſy oultures make vs ance affear'd. Spenſer, 
That fue in you to devour ſo many, 
As will ta greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakeſp. 


af 


— 


v X O „ W-0 WF 


A nous verein his 'd fidey That user ion king whoſe heart, tho — 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try d. : Dryden. Beguil'd by fair ;dolatreſſes, fell * 
Vor vAIR E. adj. ¶ vultur inus, Lat.] Belonging to a vul- To idols foul. Milton's Par. Loft, 
ture. Op _ Wike WT oor would ſt _ _ 
NY YT ; ; and 4 en I muſt live zxorjous to t | 
E Wnt; 00k cen 3. wk | In perfelt thraldom, how again betray me. Milton, 


ſpongeous body, ſuſpended from the palate near the 
> t/a of the * e the glottis. Dick. Ux ox Tous Lv. adv. [from uxor ious. | With fond ſub- 


By an inftrument bended up at one end, 1 up behind the miſſion to a wife. | 
1e. iſeman's Surgery. If thou art thus «xoricz/ly inclin'd 
UXO/RIOUS. adj. [uxorius, Latin.] Submiſſively fond of To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck. Dryden's Jud. 


a wife; infected with connubial detage. ; : 
Towards his queen he was nothing «xorious, nor ſcarce in- Uxo'x1ousness. . /. [from uxerious,] Connubial dotage 


dulgent ; but companionable and reſpective. Bacon, fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 


W AD 


Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our w is 
expreſſed the ſound of the Roman v, and the 
Eolick f. Both the form and ſound are ex- 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 


W 


i 


TW is ſometimes improperly uſed in diphthongs as a vowel, for 


u, view ; freu the ſound of w conſonant, if it be a 
conſonant, ts uniform. | 


To W a'nBLE. wv. n. [A low barbarous word.] To move 
from fide to fide ; to change direction. 4 = 

If in your work you find it wabble; that is, that one fide 

| of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with ſoft blows 

of an hammer ſt it to rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. 


Moxon. - 


Wap. n. /. [peo>, hay, Saxon.] 1. A bundle of ſtraw or 


other looſe matter thruſt cloſe together. 2. Wade, or black 


lead, is a mineral of great uſe and value.  Wawdward. 

Wa'pnpinc. u. / {from wad, vad, Iſlandick.] A kind of 
ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, with which the ſkirts of coats 
are ſtuffed out. | = : 

To Wa'pDLe. v. a. [wagghelen, Dutch, to wagg/e ; whence, 
by a cafual corruption, waddle.} To ſhake, in walking 
from ſide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Shakeſp. 
The ſtruttin 
while I cannot but be troubled to ſee ſo many well - ſnaped, in- 
nocent virgins bloated up, and wadding up and — ike big- 


| — The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with corn and fitting ſtill, 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the 3 pool. 
Dulnefs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 
To human heads, like biaſs to the bowl; 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more true, 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 
She drawls her words, and waddles in her pace 
Unwaſht her hands, and much beſnufft her face. Young, 
T. Wap. v. n. [from vadum, Lat. pronounced wadum. 
1. To walk through the waters; to paſs water without 
— 2. To paſs difficultly and laboriouſſy. 
(.) We'll wade to the market-place in . 
| areſp. 
She waded — the dirt to him off. Shakeſpeare, 
l am in 8 | 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, | 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He ſtaid days at the Craſſus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranſporting of his army, for that the river was not to be 
waded over. Knolkes's Hiftory of the Turks, 


Swift, 


petticoat ſmooths and levels all diſtinctions; 


. 
— Then ſince fortune's favours fade; 
You that in her arms do ſleep, 
Learn to ſwim, and not to wade, | 
For the hearts of kings are deep.  __Watton's Poems, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his way, 
And fwims, or ſinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where ſprings ariſe. Brown. 
Fos that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 
long legs as long necks ; and thoſe that are made for ſwimming 
have feet like oars. More Divine Dialogues. 


ment between 


- or his pro » were firſt conſulted with. Hooker. 
I have waded. through the whole cauſe, ſearching the truth 
by the cauſes of truth. Hooker. 
Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for to wade. 
| | S*enſer. 
Occaſions you have met with to excite your frevlties to 
wade a little farther into the poſitive part of theſe doctrines. 
I ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn to be tumbled 
into the duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth of 
our Lord; than, by a denial of thoſe truths, through blood 
and Joey wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 
'Tis not to my purpoſe to wade into thoſe bottomleſs con- 
troverſies, which, like a gulph, have ſwallowed up ſo much 
time of learned men, Decay of Piety. 
| — The dame | 
Now try'd the ſtairs, and wading through the night, | 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and uſher'd into light. Dryden. 
The wrathful God then plunges from above, 

20 _— in thickeſt waves the ”o—_ drove, | 
ere lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes his wa 
8. Wie. —— 
e king's admirable conduct zded through all theſe 

Darvvenant. 


difficulties. 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the Deity, 
found that he waded but the more out of his depth, and that 
he loſt himſelf in the thought. ___._ Hddiſon, 

'Wa'rex. n. , [wafel, Dutch.] 1. A thin cake. 2. The 
bread given in the euchariſt by the Romaniſts. 3. Paſte | 
made to cloſe letters. | 2 | 
(1.) Wife, make us a dinner; ſpare fleſh, neither corn; 
Make wafers and cakes, for our ſheepe muſt be ſhorne. 


Tuſſer. 
Poor Sancho ed that he enjoyed a great domi- 
nion, and then gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wafers and 


(2.) That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand 
places at once; that the whole body ſhould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof ſhould not one 
run into another „ 
able to a man's body, it doth exceed reaſon, | 


WwAiSs 

To Warr. v. 4. preter. waſted, or perhaps waſte ; par- 
ticip. paſſive wafted, or waft.. ¶ probably from wawe.] 1. 
To carry through the air, or on the water. 2. To buoy z 
to make float; to himder from finking. 3. To beckon ; to 


inform by a ſign of any thing moving. 
e Afhraver eee 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have t o'er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. 
2 Our high admiral 
Shall 2wvaft them aver with our royal fleet. 
Thence wwhfted with a merry gale, 
Sees Leinſter, and the golden vale. 
Nor dares his tranſport-veſſel-croſs the waves, 
With fuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves : 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhores ; 
At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. Dryden. 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and wart him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. Dyes, 
From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of the vehicles of 
| you ; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that wherein 
the ſoul was wafted and —_— away. 7 2 Kay. 
They before ted over their tr into Sicily in open vel- 
os : 5. N 1 2 5 Arbutbnot on Coins. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may wart him over: 
Alas l what _ can I ve, 
That me om what I love. _ 
8 che ſoft intercourſe from — » ſoul, "RY 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the hole. x 
(z.) nne who have lot their thighs, will not 
Gnk, but float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies 
which are in others overpoiſed by the hinder Jegs, we have not 
made experiment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ToWarr. v. 3. To float. EY 
5 It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, 
That what before 17 but ſurmis d, was i: Dryden. 
Thoſe trumpets his triumphant entry teil, 
And now the ſhouts aft near the citadel. __ 
Warr. . ,. [from the verb.] 1. A floating body. I know 
not whether authoriſed. 2. Motion of a ftreamer. Uſed 
as a token or mean of information at ſea.  _ 
..) From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, : 
In one wide uf.  _ Thompon's Winter. 


 Shakeſs. 
Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


Wa'rrace. . J. [from waſt.] Carriage by water or air. To Wace. . a. | 
| . . now only uſed in the phraſe to wage war, is not eaſily diſ- 
covered; wwaegen, in German, is to attempt any thing 


Not in uſe. 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me? —— 


IA chip you ſent me to, to hire waftage. Shakeſp. 
— ſtalk about — 8 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the an banks, | 
Staying for 3 Sateſp. Troilus and Creſida. 
WA r TER. n. , {from waft.] A e boat. Ainſw. 


hand 
ige 
* WAG. v. a. pazian, Saxon; waggen, Dutch. ] To 


; th fretted with the guſts of heav'n. a 
_ you 1 | E their | at thee. La. ii. 15. 
| finger, or begin FA 
Tue leaſt light motion, but it tends to ſin. Dryden. 
| So havell feen in black and white, | 4 


| 'A- prating thing, a magpye hight, 


flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 


LY >" 
* 


pack off. 3. To be moved. 


who hath done this work, 


Julias cæſar. 


a. 1. To be in quiek or ludicrous motion. 2. 


W A G 


( 1.) Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For wo men are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall; 


Tis merry in hall, where beards was all. Shak eſp. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ftraw. Shakeſp. 
I will fight with him upon this theme, 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) I will provoke him to't, or let him wag. Shakeſp. 
(3-) er charms ſhe mutter d o'er ; 

And yet the reſty ſieve agg d ne er the more: 

I wept for woe. Dryden's Theocritus, 


| Drayton, Was. n. /. lyczan, Saxon, to cheat.) Any one ludicrouſly | 


miſchievous ; a merry droll 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer'd had 
Wiſe counſellors, ſtout captains puiſſant; 
And ty'd them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, | 
_ Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt things. Sidney. 


Was not my lord the verier ag o' th' two ? Shakeſp. 
We wink at wags, when they offend, 
And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 


A counſellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 


his hand, which he uſed to twiſt about a finger all the while 


he was ſpeaking : the wags uſed to call it the thread of lis diſ- 
courſe. 5 Addiſon. 


Wack. u. / the plural 2v:ges is now only uſed. [wegen, or 


wagen, German ; gages, Fr.] 1. Pay given for fervice. 
2. Gage ; pledge. | | Ainſworth, 
(1.) All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes | 
The wy of their deſervings. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
The laſt petition is for my men; they are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me ; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, . 
And ſomething over to remember me. Shakeſþ. 
| He with a mighty wage, 
Won ſuch, themſelves * oath as deeply durſt engage. 
| | aytons 


By Tom Thumb, a fairy page; 


He ſent it, and doth him engage, 


By promiſe of a mighty wage, 
It ſecretly to carry. 


Drayton's Nymphid. 
The thing itſelf is not onl 


our duty, but our glory : and he 
has in the very work partly received 
South. 


his wages, | 
[The origination of this word, which is 


dangerous.) 1. To attempt; to venture. 2. To make; 


to carry on. Applied to war. 3. [From wage, wages.] 


To ſet to hire. Not in uſe. 4. To take to hire; to hire 
for pay ; to hold in pay ; to employ for wages. Obſolete. 
5. lin law.] When an action of debt is brought againſt 


one, as for money or chattels, left or lent the defendant, 


the defendant may wwage his law ; that is, ſwear, and cer- 
tain perſons with him, that he owes nothing to the plan- 
tiff in manner as he hath declared. The offer to make 
the oath is called wager of law: and when it is accom- 
pliſhed, it is called the making or doing of law. Blount. 
( 1.) We muſt not think the Turk is fo unſkilful, | 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 


To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. Shakeſp, 
(2.) Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs d ſp 
. Noz 2 roofs, 2 
. To wage againſt the enmity o th air 
To be a comrade with the wolf. Shateſp. K. Lear. 
The ſonnes of Greece wag'd war at Troy. Chapman. 


_ Your reputation wages war with the enemies of your royal 
family, even within their trenches. | 22 
tte d, which of all his ſons was fit 


To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 
— Thou muſt ＋ 7 | | 
Th 3 and life for gold engage. Spenſer. 


\ 


WC GG 


W AG 
(4.) I ſeem' d his follower, not partner; and 
He ag d me with his countenance, as if 
[ had been mercenary. Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 


The officers of the admiralty having places of ſo good benefit, 
it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded, exactly to 


4k 
Te Wa GLR. v. n. [wagghelen, German.] To waddle ; 
to move from fide to ſide. | bis 4g 
| The ſport Baſil ĩus would ſhow to Zelmane, was the mount- 
ing of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on his wagging 
wings with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not 


+ 


look into the ſound building of ſhips. Raleigh. fit for hi t body to fly throv AY 

The king had erected his courts a 2 reſort, Hou 3 the 95 toß himſelf. 4 — 0 * — 

at the charge not only to wage juſtice and their miniſters, but Why do noddin wage e 

alſo to appoint the ſafe cuſtody of records. Bacon. ſays hy N . 1 ing fo, as a. =— 

This great lord came not over with any great number of WA GN. n. /, (yœgen, Saxon; wwaeghens, Dutch; vagn, 

waged ſoldiers. Davies Ireland. Illandick.] 1. A beavy carriage for burthens. 2. A cha- 
WA GER. n. /. [from wage, to venture.] 1. A bet; any riot. Not in uſe | 


thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 2. Subject 


on which bets are laid. 3. In law.] An offer to make 
oath. See To Wage in law. 


(1 ) Love and miſchief made a wager, which ſhould have 


molt power in me. 
ull faſt ſhe fled, ne eyer look'd behind ; 
As if her life upon the wager lay. 
As ſoon hereafter will I wagers lay 
Gainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay, 
Fool that I was, to venture to deny 
A tongue ſo us d to victory, 
A tongue ſo bleſt by nature and by art 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain d a heart. 
Beſides theſe plates for horſe- races, 
the perſons pleaſe. 
Factious, and fav ting this or t'other fide, 
Their wagers back their wiſhes, | en, 
If any atheiſt can ſtake his ſoul for a wager, againſt ſuch 
an inexhauftible diſproportion ; let him never hereafter accuſe 
others of credulity. - | Bentley's Sermons. 
(2.) The fea trove with the winds which ſhould be louder ; 
and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtful noiſe to them that 
' were in it, witneſſed that their ruin was the wager of the other's 
contention. Sidney. 
(3.) Multiplication of actions the caſe were rare for- 
merly, and thereby wager of law ouſted, which diſcouraged 
many ſuits. 5 8 Hale. 
To WAI GER. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge 
as a bet; to pledge upon ſome caſualty or mance. 
Twas when you wager'd on your angling. Shakeſp. 
He that will lay much to ſtake upon every fly „ may 
as well wager his eftate which way 


the wind _— next-mor- 
9 — I feed my father's flock; 
What can I wager from the c 


amon. ſtock ? 

Wa'crs. n. ſ. See Wag. 4 3 
Wa'ccrry. . f. [from wag.] Miſchie vous merriment;; 
roguiſh trick ; ſarcaſtical gaiety. 2 | 
| Tis not the waggeries or practiſed among — 
1 but the principles of juſtice, 1 


Sidney. 
Stenſer. 


ä Conley. 
the wagers 1 as 


Dryd 


$H. adj. [from wag.] Knaviſhly merry; merrily 

miſchievous ; frolickſome. 18 5 
— Ch fear and niceneſs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, . 

Woman its pretty ſelf, to waggiſß cou Shakeſp 


* 


ſculking atheiſts. More Divine ues. 

A watching ot frogs at the ſide 

of a them put up their heads, would 

tones. Children, fays one of the 

frogs, you never contider, that though this may be play to you, 

tis death to us. 7 TUO range. 

r 

Same filly cit. | | Dy 

Wa'ccrsnLy. adv. [from waggiſh.] In a waggiſt manner. 
Wa'ccrsnness. 3. / [from gg] Merry miſchief. 

A Chriſtian boy in — UP like to have baen 
ſtoned for gagging, in a Ei, 2 long billed, fowl. 


* Wa'cones. un. 


Dryden. | 


(1.) The Hungarian tents, were encloſed round with avag- | 


gons, one chained to another. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Milton, 

(2.) Now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte, | 
His weary w-agg on to the weſtern vale. . Spenſer. 
Then to her waggo? ſhe betakes, | | 
And with her bears the witch. Spenſer. 

— — Q Proſerpina, 7 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fall 2 

From Dis's tuaggom. Shakeſp. 

Her waggen ipokes made of long ſpinners legs; 4 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers. Shakeſp., 
 Wa'Gonace. 1. . [from wagen.] Money paid for car- 


riage in a waggon. | 
. (from wagon.] One wha drives a 
| —_— | 


By this, the northern 2 auer had ſet 
His ſevenfold team behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, 


That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spenſer, 
38 you fi ry- footed ſteeds, 

Tow'rd Pheebus' manſion ! fuch a wvaggoner | 

As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt. Shak, 


A took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, that 
it was the worſt wheel that wad moſt iy g ange. 

The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams, 

Wou'd wake &en drowſy Druſus from. his dreams. 


Wa'cTail. n. | [motacilla, Lat.] A bird. Ainſw. 
Wa1d. (I ſuppoſe for weighed.] Cruthed. 

His waid in the back, and ſhoulder ſhotten. Shak. 
Walz. u. /. [wavium, waiviun, law Latin; from wave.] 


Goods found, but claim'd by no body; that of which 
every one waves the claim. Sometimes written wei, or. 
7. 8 wig 
To WII. v. a. [gualare, Italian.] Fo-moan ; to lament 3 
100 3 4 | 
iſe men ne'er wait their preſent woes, FAIL 
But preſently prevent the ways to wail. Shah, 
Says if my maintains her royal truſt ?: - 
Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe wards, CTR 
But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails * Paps. 
To Wn E. To grieve audibly; to expreſs forrow. 
I will aua and howl. 3 1 _ 


WAIL. =. 7. Ml fn. . ; ES. 


which with her 
Wa'riInG. . |. m waik] Lamentation; moan; au- 
d. ible forrow, | 8 


r 


. Other cries. amongſt the Triſh, favous of the Scythian bs „ darba- 
riſm ; as the lamentati ons aß their burials, with: diſpainful out- 
8 | 


The camp filled with lamentation and — — 


be i by the weeping 2 
never ſee their brethren. 

Take up waz/ing for us, that our 
Linker Al. + FO 
LPUL, ad, {am wes end, 
ay lime to tangle hey daſues 
By wee, Bang, who 
Should be full fraught wi 


13. 


Jer. is, 


Wa'r 


W A1 


WIIV. n. % contrated from wagon. A carriage. 
le « night arriving, 4a Alt * 


From her high weary wan. Spenſer. 
Yours be the harveſt ; tis the beggar's gain, 
To glean the fallings of the loaded in. Dryden. 


Wa'tnace. n. . [from wain.] A finding of carriages. 
925 | Ainſworth, 
Wa'tnrors. n. /. [wain and rope] A large cord, with 


which the load is tied on the wagon ; cartrope. 
Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them to . Shak. 
Wax'ixscor. n. ,. [wageſchot, Dutch.] The inner wood- 
en covering of a wall. | 


Some have the veins more varied and chambletted ; as oak, 
whereof wainſcot is made. Bacon. 


She never could part with plain waizſcot and clean hangings. 

A rat your utmoſt gage defies, 

That ſafe behind the wainſcot lies. Swift, 

To Wa'inscor. v. a. [waegenſchatten, Dutch.) 1. To 

line walls with boards. 2. To line buildings with differ- 
ent materials. | 


(1.) Muſick foundeth better in chambers wwainſcofted than 


anged. Bacon. 
(2.) It is moſt curionſly lined, or wainſcotted, with a white 
teſtaceous cruſt, of the fame ſubſtance and thickneſs with the 
tu bu li mar ini . Grew. 
One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
awainſcotted with looking · glaſs. 
WaR. n. /. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two yards 
E, and a a 7 Bailey. 
 [pwaſe, Welſh; from the verb , to 
preſs or bind. +. The ſmalleſt part of the body; the 
= below the ribs. 2. The middle deck, or floor of a 
h Pr.) The one ſeem'd woman to the waiſt, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, . 
Voluminous and vaſt. Milt. Par. Loft. 
She, as a yeil, down to her ſlender avaif, 


Aer unadorned golden treſſes wore, | 3 
Dithevel'd. $ | Milt. Par. Loft. 
They ſeiz d, and with ing folds embrac'd, 
His neck twice compaſſing, twice his waiff, Denham. 


Stiff ſtays conſtrain her ſlender waiff. 

(2.) Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which hiffing through the planks, the flames prevent, 
And ſtop the fiery peſt : four ſhips alone | 

Burn to the warft, and for the fleet atone. | Dryd. 
Wa'tsTCoar. n. . [waiſt and coat.] An inner coat; a 
coat cloſe to the body. 5 3 
Selby lean'd out of the coach to ſhew his lac d waiſfcoar. 


To Wal r. v. . [ wachten, Dutch. ] 1. To expect; to 
ſtay for. 2. To attend; to aceompany with ſubmiſſion or 
reſpect. 3. To attend as 4 conſequence of ſomething. 4. 
To watch as an enemy. 4 eee 


Gay. 


..) Bid them e within; bf 
- rer _ | Shak. 
A d with theſe words, in camps they Kill abide, 
And avait with longing looks their promis'd guide. Dryd. 
Such courage did the antient heroes ſhow, | 
Who, when they might prevent, would wait the blow. 
(2.) He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all bs 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 
13. Such doom 2 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs care of pu | Philips. 
| Remorſe and heayineſs of heart ſhall wait thee, 
And everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion. Rowe. 
. (4+) He is warted for of the word. Fob, xv. 22, 


To Warr. v. . 1. To 
2. To i 
— 


z to ſtay in expeQation. 
or attendance : with on before 
3. To tend : with w. A pheeſe of cere- 


Addiſon's Guardian. 


Richar dſon K 


W A K 


mony. 4. To ſtay; not to depart from. 5. To flay by 
reaſon of ſome hinderance. 6. To look watchfully. 7. 
To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. 8. To follow as a con- 
ſequence. 


(1.) All the days of my appointed time will I waz? till my 


change come. | 


Job, xiv. 14. 

He never ſuffered any body to wait that came to ſpeak with 
him, though upon a mere vifit. Fell. 
— T he poultry ſtand . 

Vaiting upon her charitable hand. Gay. 

I know, if I am deprived of you, I die: 
But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. A. Philips. 
(2.) Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milton's Arcades. 
One morning waiting on him at Cauſham, ſmiling upon me, 
he ſaid, he could tell me ſome news of myſelf. Denham. 

Fortune and victory he did purſue, 
To bring them, as his ſlaves, to awart on you. Dryden. 


A parcel of ſoldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wwait at table. | Swift. 
We can now not only converſe with, but gladly attend and * 
Tait upon the poorett kind of people. ; . 
(3-) The dinner is on the table; my father deſires your 
worſhip's company _— | 
I will wait on him. Shak. Merry Vive of Windſor. 
(4.) How ſhall we know when to wazt for, when to decline 


perſecution. South's Sermons. 
With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds conſpire, 


And near our palace rolls the flood of fire ; 

Haſte, my dear father, tis no time to await, 

And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight. Dryd. 

(6.) It is a point of cunning to waz? upon him, with whom 
| you ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give it in precept. 


.) Such ambuſh avaited to intercept thy way. Milton. 
(8.) It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs, to enter in- 
to ſerious conſultation how they may avert that ruin, which 


waits on ſuch a ſupine temper. Decay of Piety. 


Wairt. n. J. Ambuſh; inſidious and ſecret attempts. It 


is commonly uſed in theſe phraſes, 10 /ay wait, and to lie in 
wait. | | | 
If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die; | 
ſmote him ſhall be nM =_ 2 
As a lion ſhall lie in waz? for them. 
Why fat'it thou like an enemy in apait. 


tends for the accommodation of others. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh glaſſes ; 
Let the waiters have eyes, though 2 muſt be ty'd. 
| 5 en. Jobmſon s Tavern Academy. 
— The leaſt * or pie, 
Biſbop Corbet, 


| By any waiter there ſtolen and ſet by. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all the waiters where 


you drink. Tatler. 
The waiters ſtand in ranks ; the yeomen cry, 

Make room, as if a duke were paſſing by. _ Savift, 
Wa'tT1 ve gentlewoman.) n. /. [from wait.] An upper 
WAITING maid, ſervant, who attends on a la- 
Wa'tTiNG woman. dy in her chamber. . 

| —— He made me mad, 


To talk ſo like a waiting-gentlewoman, | 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shak. H. IV. 
Flibbertigibbet, you of mopping and mowing, ſince poſ- 
ſeſſes chamber-maids and warting-women. Shak. K. Lear. 
All thelittle lime twigs laid, 
By Machiavel the waiting-maid. Cowley, 
The waiting-woman might be converſant in romances. 
| Top Swift. 
The waiting-maid $ to ingratiate herſelf. Fan 
To WAKE. v. n. [ n, Goth. pacian, Sax. waerken, 
12 1. 1 M 2. To be rouſed 
from . 3. To ceaſe to - 4. To be quick; to 
be alive. 9--To be put in aden to — 
1 T 2 


W AK 


(1. ) All night ſhe watch'd, ne once a- don would "EM 
Her dainty limbs in her ſad dreriment, 
But praying ſtill did awake, and . did lament. 


Spenſer. 


The father walerb for the daughter, and the care for her ta- 


keth away ſicep. Ecclaſ xlii. 9. 
Thou holdeft mine eyes avaking, Eſ. Ixxvii. 4 

I cannot think any time, waking or ſleeping, without . 

ſenſible of it. ccke. 

Though wiſdom wakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Milton, 

(2.) Each tiee ftirr'd appetite, whereat I wal d. 

Milton. 

(3.) The ſiſters awaked from dreams, which flattered them 
with more comfort, than their avaling would conſent to. 


Sidney. 
Come, thou powerful God, 1 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his watchful temples ſhake, | 
Leſt he ſhould ſleep, and never wake. Denham. 


(4+) In the valley of N a 

The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate * 

And there the laſt aſſizes keep, 

For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. R 
(5. ) Gentle airs to fan the earth now wwak'd. Miltyn. 


Jo WARE. v. a. [pecclan, Saxon; wecken,, Dutch.] 1. 


. Forouſe from ſleep. 2. To excite ; to put in motion, or 


action. 3. To bring to life again, as if from the ſleep of 
death. 
(. ge wal d each other, and 1 ftood and heard them, 


_ Shakeſpeare. 
Shock, who thought ſhe ſlep too long, 
Leap'd up, and e2vaFt'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. Pope. 
1 ) Prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let — come 
del, iii. 9. 
Thine, like Amphion's hand, had aba the ſtone, , 
And from deſtruction call* the riſing town; 


| Nor could he burn ſo faſt, as thou couldſt build. Prior. 
| — — What you've ſaid, ; 
Has zwak'd a thought in me, which may be lucky. Rowe. 
To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, | 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart. Prod. 10 Cato. 
(3. To ſecond life, 
Nad in the renovation of the juſt. Milton. 


Wand, n. {. [from the verb.] 1. The feaſt of the dedica- 
tion of the church, formerly kept by watching all 2 
2. Vigils; ſtate of forbearing 
1.) Fill oven ful of flawnes, Gmnie paſſe not for ſleepe, 
TFo-morrow thy father his waks-daie will keepe. 
+ The droiling peaſant ſcare thinks there is any world be- 
_ you his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake.” 


Government of the Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian actors down; | "eg 
And winning at a wake their crown. D qed. 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 5 
And have exceſſive Tings at their Wale. OY : 
King's Art of q | 
(2. ) By dimpled brook, and: 8 brim, © 
The wood-ny deckt with daiſies trim, <1 
Their merry 3 and paſtimes keep: 2 
What hath night to do with ſleep. Mi/ton. 


Wa'xzrevi, ad. [wake and full]! Not N * 
lant. 


Before her gate high God did ſweat enden, | 
And no — eo WI +4 Spenſer. 
| hy thou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre ? 8% — 
Beſtow thy eee woe, | c 


Sickneſs web fc hag whoſe pale lids,ne'er knew | 

Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, | 

Shut in their tears; ſhut out their miſeries. . 

Thy u as 10d ning ating dren, & 
y terrors, an 8 

Have now their full reward. ; 


To WAK Ex. D. @. 


WKE ROBIN. n /. [arum, Lat A plant. 
Wai.z. x. /. [yel, Saxon; a web.] A. rifing part in the 


To {94 V. a. 


. roll. ] 


: Twſſer. - ww 


; She aal br at noon, and blaſts the 


. rear? 


W AL 
Didembling fleep, but waiefsl with the fright, 


The day takes off the pleaſure uf the night. Dryden. | 


WàAk ETUI R ESS. . / {from wakeſul.] * mer 


2. Forbearance of ſleep. 
(1.) Other perfumes are fit to be 4 in burnin 
conſumptions, nd too much wakefulneſs. Bacon's 


agues 
t. "Hifts 


To WAK EN. v. n. [from wake.] To wake; to ceaſe from 


ſleep ;; to be rouſed fiom ſleep. 
Early Turnus wak'ning with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. . 
1, To rouſe from fleep. 2. To er 
cite to action 3. To produce; to excite. 
(1.) When he was waken'd with the noiſe, 
And ſaw the beaſt fo ſmall ; 


What's this, quoth he, * FINE ſo weak a. voice, 


That wakens men witha! ? Spenſer. 
A man that is walen d out of ſleep. iv. 1. 
We make no longer ſtay; go, waken Ee. Milton. 


(2.) Then Homer's and Tyrtæus' martial. muſe 


b | Waken'd the world, and founded loud. alarms, Roſcommon. 


(344) — They introduce 
Their lacred ſong, and wwaken raptures high. 


Miliun. 
Miller. 


ſurface of cloth. 
[walen, German ; pealean, Saxon, to 
To move by leiſurely ſteps; ſo- that one foot is 
ſet 45 before the other is taken up. 2. It is uſed in 
the ceremonious language. of invitation, for come or go.” 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 4 To move the 
ſloweſt pace. Not 16 2 or able Applied to 
a horſe. 5. Lo a as a e. 6. To act onany. 
occaſion. 7. Tobe in motion. Applied to a clamazous 
or abuſive Fees tongue; and is ſtill in low language. fe- 
tained... 8. To act in ſſeep. 9. To range.; to be ſtitring. 
10. To move off; ta depart. 1. Dann F 
lar manner. 12. To travel. 

(1.) A man Was ſeen woalting vefore the doar-yery compo- 
Ys. 1 a Clarendon. 

— The ſelf ſame ſun e 
At once does flow and ſwiftly run. * 


Swiftly his daily journey” he goes, 
But treads his 3 wr A ſtatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds encloſe "4 
Within one cirele's ſpace. de . 
Thus with a courſe in the ſame ſphere, | RIES 
' He runs the day ind Sed, the year. Cowley. 
4. —— Sir, wall inw— 2: | 
| — I had rather walk here, I thank! you- | 153 Hal. 
(3:) What mean you; Calars think. you-to alk forth. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe baw'rs as wide ax we need mi Miltons 
. T. of. the dead | N 


walk again mother 
2 to me N OO Ws — Winter” Tale. 
t then draws near the ſeaſon * 


. Wherein the ſpi wr he Re $5 bal. Hamer. 
There w — ſpirit of the houſe of York.” as well 
in Ireland a l Davies's Ireland. 


ng. W by night, | 


frye ef ing: 


In y ox or —— by lake, or mooriſh fen, 


Blue meagre Hag, or ſtubborn u 
No gov breaks = chains "Ja 
Ha 


—— hats rho 


EL ) Do — 4 in 
Semplirbnin mould t: 


* - A . 
» 
. 


5 L. 
(8.) —— When was it the laſt wall'dP. 
—— I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her cloſet, 
take forth „ fold it, write u . it, and return to W 
bed ; 8 all is "while ina mot = Shat. Macbeth, 
— — Affairs that 


ede oy rnd t might bare 


— Freya 
That ſeeks by da . Shak. H. vnn. 
d ebenes their cows and 
e ried Tear) 7. ally 
f 5 
6E walk humbly * 


I'll love with fear the only God, and walk | 


2 in his preſence. 
| NE he knoweth walking 
this wilderneſs. 6. Mo. Fo 
7. War WAI. v. a. 1. To paſs through. 2 To lead out, 


for the ſake of air or exerciſe : as, he walked his borſe in 
the meadow. 
. da not. willst danger, walh theſe ſtreets. 
— No rich or noble knave 
Shall vai the world in credit to his grave. Pope. . 


WaLx. #. /. [from the verb.] 1. Act of walking for air 
or exerciſe. 2. Gait ; ſtep ; manner of moving. 3. A 
length of ſpace, or circuit through which one walks. 4. 


An avenue ſet with ters. Way; road ; range; place 
| Mg if — J- ou urbo, Latin.] 
ox leaſt 1 pace, or go- 


of wandering. 6. Reg 
A fiſh. 8. Vl *. 
ing of a. horſe, In a wall, a horſe lifts two legs of a 
fide; .. one after. the. other, beginning with the hind leg 
firſt ;. 88 


that he is fetting it down, which in a ſtep is always ſhort 
af the tread. of his. ſote foot upon 2 fide, he lifts 

Bis far fore foot, and ſets it down before his near foot, and 
. juſt as he lifts up. bis near bind foot, and ſets it down a- 
gain juſt: ſhort of his near fore foot, and juſt as he i ſet- 
f down, he lifts his near fore foot, and ſets it down 
before his far fore foot. Frarrier's Did. 
(1.) Not e IO thee, is — 


Her k by her ſide, | 

To liar”, Hit walks, his hundred eyes applied. Dryden. 

Philander uſed to take a walk in a neighbouring wood. 
Adgiſon. 

I 


and our evening walks... . Pope. 
(2.0 heus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd. - 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt; | 
The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 


ta 


Dryden. 


The habit: 8 the mien al 
484.) He uſually from hence 10 gate 
Makes it-his mr ty Shak Macbeth, 
She would never miſs 8 day. . 
A walk fo fine, a figh t fo gay | Price, 
(4. ] He bath Een you all his walks, 
His prisate harbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fidethe Tiber. Shak. Ful. Ceſar, 
Goodlieſt trees planted with walks and bow'rs. Milt. 


(g) The mountains are his wall, 1 feeds 
On Lowly-fpringing herbs. S's s Pare _ 


If that wa be- your walk; — 
r _—_— 
Among da 
Our ſouls; — ae 


= influence from his ie of . bring · 
wn $66 fri wy ak ny ow to. — 1 


Milton. - 


Shakeſpeare. 


that he leads. with "the legs on his right 
ſide, ” then he lifts. his far hind foot ficſt; and in the time 


long to renew our old intercourſe, our morning conferences, 


Milton, 
; This ö 
. WI LLFLOWER.. #. . [parietaria, Lat] A ſpecies of 


— * 2 
e. 


W A IL. 


They are to be cautiouſly * by thoſe who are ambitious 
* reading the wall of hiſtory Rejnakds. 
A'LKER. 1. , [from wall.] "Ons that walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt walker in this town. 


Swift to Gay. 
May no ſuch vicious walkers crowd the ſtreet. Gay. 


Wa'tzincsrare. 2. / A flick which a man holds ty 
ſupport him in walking. 
e club which a man of an ordinary ſize could not lift, was 
but a waſking-flaff for Hercules. Glanwille. 
WALL. 3. 75 [wal, Welſh ; vallum, Lat. all, Saxon; walle, 
| Dutch.] 1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone,.or other mazerials 
carried upwards and cemented with mortar ; the fide of 
a building; 2. Fortication; works builr-for defence. In 
this ſenſe it is commonly uſed plutally. 3. To take: the 
wall. To take the upper place; not to give place. 
(1.) Poor, Tom! that eats the wwa/l-newt: and the water- 
newt, Shak. K. Laar. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Yet even theſe gentle walli allow my moan, 


| Whoſe doulefuf echoes with my plainrs agree. Motton. 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton, 
(2.) With love's light wings Fa I o 'erperch theſe walls ; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. Shakeſp. 
— General, the walls are thine: 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and maſter. | Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 


A pr 

To that proud cy, whoſe high walls thou ſaw'ſt 

Left in confuſion. Milton's Par. Loft. 

I ruſt} undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

(3.) Iwill tale the wall of any man or maid of Montague's. 
Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

When once the 's hanour ceaſes, | 

Fram reaſon far his wamſpents rove: 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 


To WXL L. w. a. [from the noyn.] 
walls, 2. To defend * walls. 
1.) There a piece of ground, which Birſa call d, 
From the bull's hide — firſt inglos'd and wal d Dryden. 
(2.) The walled towns do work my greater woe: 
The foreſt wide is fitter to reſound 
The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenſer. 
His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter of ſome good 
walled town. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The Spaniards caſt themſelves continually into roundels, their 
_ ſtrongeſt ſhips wal ling in the reſt. Bacon's War with Spain. 
he terror of his name, that we/ls us in 
From W Denham Sophy, 
WATLLCIE EEA. 2. /. ies martius, Lat. ] A bird. 
Ainſworth, 
Wa'rL ET. u. 1 7 [peallian, to travel, Saxon.] 1. A bag, 
in which the neceſſaries of a traveller are put; a knap- 
ſack. 2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 
= 2 Havin entered into a long gallery, he laid down his 
and Pread hi his carpet, in order to repoſe himlelf upon 
—_— Addiſon, 
(.) Who would believe, that there were mountineers 


Dew-lapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of fleſh. Shakeſp. 


W. LIE YE. 2. /. {from wall and e A diſeaſe in the 
cryſtalline humour of the eye ; the e | 
WaLLz'YED. @dj. [wall and e.] Having white eyes. 
Wall. qed fave | whither wouldſt thou convey 
growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 


1 Prior. 
1. To incloſe wich 


Sa teſp. 
tockgilliflower. 


OIL a fp 1. ſ. Fruit, which to be ripened muſt be 


ainſt tn wall. 


t and unden Plan, there cannot be a worſe 
= than ſnails, Mar timer — 


＋ Pp 


. 


W A N 
7 Wa'rLoy. b. 3. [pealan, to boil, Saxon.) To boil. 
W4A'LLOuss. n, /. [cimex, Lat.] An inſect ; a 


To WA LLOW. v. u. [walugan, Gothick ; palptan, Saxon. ] 
1. To move heavily and clumfily. 2. To roll himſelf in 
mire, or any thing filthy. 3. To live in any ſtate of filth 
or groſs vice. 
( 1.) — Part, huge of bulk ! 
Wailowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 


Ain — Wan, for won ; 225 


Wand. u. /. [vaand, Daniſh.] 


W AN 


Companion of my arms! how was | how dm 


How faded all thy glories ! | Dryden. 


. of win. 
8 8 . re 
wi , — yet er. 
report of his cron ſee OP 


D eld he with the — " Drayt. 
He wan the with 


and diligence ; but chiefly be- 
cauſe he was his old ſervant in his leſs fortunes. Bacon. 


Tempeſt the ocean. Milton's Par. Lofl. _ long rod. 2. Any ſtaff of 2 one he Th 
(2.) Gird thee with ſackcloth, and wallow thyſelf For. u. charming rod. — 
er. vi. ſkilful pherd certain wands. 

Dead bodies, in all places of the 2 Hi. of _ ; en 1 * _ | — 
own blood. 55 ag e oat With a whi 
p or ward, if you ftrike the air, = ſharper and 
FE 2 was wallowing in the water, when a * ee, quicker you ſtrike it, the louder ſound it Bacon. 

(3-) God fees a man wallowing in his native impurity, de- —_ yu _ u. Mile, h the talleſt pine | 
ſivered over as an abſolute captive to ſin, polluted with its guilt, Of forme iral, - hat 2 man | Milton. 
and enſlaved by its power; and in this 3 wen condition, X ry, Arepoomny done ne wich 7 
fixes upon him as an object of his diſtin mercy. South. anos bis beck. — = 2 

AWIAIILow. n. J. [from the verb.] 1 ind of rolling 2 Educatis 


(2.) Th NOPE 
2. ou ra- 
ther marks of ſovereignty, CEO EI i 


His ſword knot this, his cravat that deſign'd. Sidney 
He held before his decent ſteps a filver wand. Milton. 


WaLLkrvu'es. n. / [adiantum album, Lat.] An herb. 
Ain BH (3-) Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, 
Wa'cLwont. . , ſebulum, Lat.] A plant, the ſame with —Youarnerves are all chain d up in alabaſter, ' Milton, 
. His other wav'd a long divining wand. Dryden. 


dwarf-elder, or danewort. Picus bore a buckler in his hand; | 
Wai ene =. /: (palÞ pours, Saxon ; ar agen en] 7. Warn o ud. v. #. {yaiyquen, Ss; rte, Denk! 
1. To rove ; to ramble here and there; to go, without 


The characters are; h male flowers, or katkins, 
any certain courſe. It has always a ſenſe either evil or 


which are produced at remote diſtances from the __ -_ 
the ſame tree; the outer cover of the fruit is very thic t, and 4 er ee AN nile 
2. Todeviate; t 


and green, under which is a rough bard ſhell, io which 9 
the fruit is incloſed, ſurrounded with a thin ſkin: the ker- 6.) Thanks ny. forth of 
—— I will go loſe myſelf, 


walk. 
One taught the toſs, and one the French new a—_— 


nel is deeply divided into four lobes ; and the leaves of 


the tree are pinnated or winged. The ſpecies are, 1. The 


common walnut. 2. The large French walnut. 3 . The The old duke is bavidh'd ; — — 8 have | Shak _—_— 
thin ſnell'd walnut. 4. The double walnut. 5. late felves into exile with whoſe revenues enrich the new 
walnut. 6. The hard-ſhell'd walnut. 7. The Vir- duke; therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shake. 


nan black walnut. 


8. n nian black walnut, with a Then came quand Ting by 


 Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek d out =, Shake 
walnut. 10. The ſmall hickery, or white Virginian wal . IAA ant £5. hk bake. 
nut. Ar. Let them under up and down for meat. „ 
1 22. _ — the i — Prot this nuptial bor, | 
knack, a toy p. Taming _—_— 74 OT 5 
| Help to ſearch my houſe this one time; if I find not what Im «lower word? Milton's Par. Lof. 
I ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jealous as Ford, that ſearcheth a 3 | 
ew waar be els bans, Shakeſp. Till by tf wn owe perplenitics involy'd, 
Some woods have che veins ſmooth, as fir and waht. They ravel more. Milton, 


But my fix chonghts do, tr my Dent 
m t m mn 8. 

A hundred: waxy on the ſhore... Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Eneas in before he 
him to Laurentum ; and even after that, he wanders to 


Bacon. 
Wy LT ROM. #. . The morſe, or waltren, is called the 
ſea-horſe. Woodward. 


To Wa'MBLE. v. n. [wenmelen, Dutch.] To roll with 
"ad. It is uſed of the ſtomach. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a war- 


kingdom of Evander.. / Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
| bling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. L' Eftrange. (2. ) O let me not wander from thy commandments. 
Wan. adj. 


Saxon Pf. cxix. 
6 ik koh — r . Welſ.] Pale, To Wa'nDder. v. a. 7e travel over, . certain 


8 
= Sa ne. Loft. 
See Ras d deal deſert the feen town, | 
— — — Gay. 


W —— . K 88 Newer; rambler. 
Spreading theiv bane ; — tos, Milton, | 1 — „ 
— How chang d from him, | — donna 


1 


W A N 
tor: 
Ne 
- derers by n, and at the fame time are in all 
capable of lands or offices. | 
Taſte, that eternal wanderer, which flies, 
From head to cars, n Pope. 
Wx z Aix. 3. /. [from wander.] 1. Uncertain pere- 
grination. 2. Aberration; miſtaken way. 3. Incertain- 


71 ren what new appointed home 
| * , new | | 
Ny end his wand"rings, and his toils relieve. Addiſon 
(2.) If any man's 
the way ts it, let him now recover his wandering. 


Milton, 


in- 


places 
Spectator 


Decay of Piety. 
(3.) A proper remedy for this wander ing — would 
ſervice to the ſtudious. Locte. 


a right knowledge of 2 Kae mw —— 
it makes t a change in all our ts and apprehen- 
— W from the wazderings of a 9 
To WANE. v. u. [pantan, to grow leſs, Saxon.] 1. To 
grow leſs ; to decreaſe. Applied to the moon: oppoſed 
to wax. 2. To decline to fink. 

(x.) The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon good 
reaſon abferves the waxing and waizing of the moon. 


* 


5 Hakewill, 
 Waining moons their ſettled periods keep, 
To fwell the billows, and ferment the deep. Addiſon. 


(2.) — A lady far more beautiful 


Than any woman in this waining age. Shakeſp. 
My waned ſtate for *s regal crown. Shakeſp. 
— Your father were a fool | 


To give thee all; and in his warinng age 

Set foot under thy table, Shateſp. 
In the& confines (lily have I lurk'd, . ? 

To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shakefþ. Rich. III. 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards the main 


ume, and ſuſpect of fatiety. | f Wetton. 
: I'm awazning in bis favour, yet I love him. Dryden. 
Vo faw but ſorrow in its waining form, | 
A working ſea remaining from a ſtorm : 
When the now weary waves roll o'er the deep, 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aſleep. Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. Child. 
Her waining form no longer ſhall incite , 


Envy in woman, or deſire in man. 


Want. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Decreaſe of the moon. 


© 2. Decline ; diminution ; declenſon. : | 
0 (.) The ſowing at the wane of the moon is thought 2 
8 cattle, that are drought forth in the full of the moon, 


are ſtronger and larger than thoſe that are brought forth in the 


ave Bacon. 
| | — This is fair Diana's caſe 3 2 
For all anlogers maintan. 

When mortals ſay ſhe's in her waxe.. Swift 


(2.) You're caſt upon an. age, in which the church is in its. 


Walk. | — 
Wane. . ,. Jaw teeth. FED Ainſworth. 
Wa'nxnn. . [from warn Turned pale and. taiat-co- 


rom Sas 


as are wan —- 


eagerneſs of glory has made him overſee ; 


A 
(1.). Fant no money, Sir John; ſhall want none. Sha, 
A. man to whom God hath given riches, fo that he wanteth 
nothing for bis ſoul of all that he deſireth, yet God giveth him 


not power to eat thereof. Eccl. vi. 2, 
Smells do moſt of them wart names. Locke, 
(2.) Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law. | Milton. 


(3-) Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n wou'd want ſpeftators, God want praiſe. 


Milton. 
(4. ) By deſcending from the thrones above, | 
Thoſe happy places, thou haſt deign'd a while 
To want, and honour theſe, Milton's Par. Loft. 
How loth I am to have recourſe to rites | 
So full of harror, that I once rejoice 
I want the uſe of ſight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
The. unhappy never want enemies. —Kichard(on's Clarifſa* 
(5-) It hath cauſed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 


wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly computed. . 
| | | Holder. 


The ſylvans to their ſhades retire, 
Thoſe very ſhades and: ſtreams new ſhades and ſtreams re - 
quire, | 
And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging fire. 
| | den. 
God, who ſees all things intwitively, does not. „ 'FP 
he neither ſtands in need of logick, nor uſes it. Baker. 
6.) Down. I come, like gliſt ring Phaeton, 
Fang the manage of unruly jades, Sbaleſy. 
What wants my ſon? for know | 
My ſon thou art, and I muſt call thee fo. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Men who want to get a woman into their power, ſeldom 
ſcruple the means. Richardſon's Clariſſa. . 
ToWanr. v. n. 1. To be wanted; to be improperly 
- abſent ; not to be in ſufficient quantity. 2. To fail; to be. 
deficient. 3. To be miſſed ; to be not had. 
(r.) Nor did there want᷑ cornice or. freeze. 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants; 
Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. Denbam. 
We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap- 
plication of them is wanting. Addiſon. 
As in bodies, thus in fouls, we find. | 
What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. 


The deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thoſe are wanting, or imperfect, 
ſo much wants in the imitation of human life. | ary 
..) Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſeſt | 
Be ag, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Though and is not anfing in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumſtances have confined me to narrow 2 | 

Wyden, 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, * 
No time ſhall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor thoſe enemies be 


wanting in endeavours to expoſe it to the contempt of mankind. 


| | Roger's Sermons. 
Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and would be glad 
of an occaſion to convince the reſt of their error, if you will not 
be wanting to yourſelf, Swift, 
(35) Twelve, wantizg one, he flew, 
My brethren : I alone ſurviv d. Dryden. 
Granivorous animals have a leng colon and cæcum, which 
in carnivorous are wanting. Arbutbnos on Aliment, 


War. n. ſ. 1. Need. 2. Deficiency. 3. The tate. of 


. not having. 4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 5: [pand, 


Saxon.] A mole. 
1. - 
1 and our want, Milton, 
0 diſtinguiſh between. the.quants of fancy, and 
e. 
leafing truths ö 
2 ts brute. beafts his x1 


W A N 


(2. This proceeded not from any avant of knowledge, but 
of judgment. Dryden. 
One objection to Civita Vecchia, is that the air is not whole 
ſome : this proceeds from want of inhabitants. 


force of the heart above the incumbent preſſure, which in fat 
people is exceſſive; and as want of a due quantity of motion of 
the fluids increafeth fat, the diſeaſe is the cauſe of itſelf. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. ; 


Warts of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 

One learns to liſp, another not to ſee. Young. 

(3.) You ſhall have no reaſon to complain of me, for want 
of a generous diſdain of this world. Pore. 

(4. Nothing is ſo hard for thoſe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 

(5.) A kind of hare reſembling a want in his feet, anda cat 
in his tail. 


— 
Wa'xron. adj. {This word is derived by Minſhew from 


2vant one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This 
etymology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner, 
who had more acuteneſs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but 
offers nothing better.] 1. Laſcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous; 
luſtful. 2. Licentious ; diffolute. 3. Frolickſome ; gay; 
Fportive ; airy. 4. Looſe ; unceſtrained. 5. Quick, and 
-irregular of motion. 6. Luxuriant; ; ſuperfluous. 7. Not 
regular“ ; turned fortuitouſly. 
+ (1.) Thou artfroward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Laſcivious, wanton ; more than well beſeems 


A man of thy profeſſion.  Shakeſp. Hem. VI. 
Entic'd to 2s dion N rites. | Milton. 
——— My plenteous joys, 
nes in 2 to hide themſelves HET 
In drops of ſorrow. hy Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Men grown wanton by proſperity, | 
iy new arts of luxury and eaſe. Roſcommon. 
1 .) As flies to wanton - we are toth* gods. | 
kill us for their ſport. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Note a wild and wanton herd, 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
' Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
How eagerly ye follow = diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how ſſeek and wanton 
X in every thing may bring my ruin. Shakeſpeare. 


ime drives the flocks from field to fold; 
The flow'rs do fade, and wanton fields 


To wayward winter reckoning yields. Ratei th, 
) How (ITY GRE free emer (= day wand. 
on. 
.) She as a veil down to the fender wailt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 
Diſhevell d, but in wanton ringlets wav 'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 


6.) What da grown, 
Yn ror rey wk went rom derides, 


Wonen richly gay in gems and avantan dreks. 
(.) The quaint mazes-in the wanton green, 
are undiſtinguiſhable. 


_ Milton. 
Milton. 


r ſtrumpet; a 
whoremonger. #2. A trifler; „ 
A ward of flight endearment. of 
(...) Fo hp a me in a ſecure couch, 

And to ſuppoſe her chaſte. | * Shakeſp. Othello. 
o An old anton will „ ting upon women, when. he can 


without 1 ; «South's —— 
4 818 beardleſs boy, 1 | 
A cocker'd, filken wanton brave your fields, 


Mock: air with colours * 
— the air 1 an 


nee eee 
I am afraid you make a wanjon of me. 
(3-) Peace; "my wanfens; he will do 1 
More than than you can aim unte. 


To W uro. v. 3. [from the noun,] 2, . 


"Var wat ef trade are 
Wa'nTton. u. / 


Addiſon. ' 
The blood flows through the veſſels, by the exceſs of the 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


WAR 
ouſly.- 2. To revel; to "play: 2 it war 
djeQive. 3. To move nimb | 
855 1) He from hs 228 Ivy. , 
Dilguis' d o "ith the right and vallies 4 
T ton 
And in tis pleaſure Tok te N. 
(2.) Oh! I heard him wanton in his praiſe ; 
2 | 
Wanton'd as in her prime, nd play d at will 


Her fancies. 


virgin 
—— O ye muſes! deign your ble retreat, 
Where Horace wantons at your ſpring, . 0 
And Pindar fweeps 2 bolder 


ſtring. - " Fenton. 
Wan Tow Iv. adv. [from wanton.] Laſcivioully ; frolick- 
ſomely ; gayly ; — 4. careleſsly. 
re, 28 


Into what ſun 

And oft iniſſes rk 133 flows. „ 
Thou doſt but try bow for ai 

Nor + be ar which thou wouldſt appear: | 


But do not wan my paſſion m | 

I pardon — 2. — | 

Wa'xTONNEsS. 2. /. [from wanton] 1. * 
lechery. 2. Sportiveneſs ; frolick ; humour. 3. Licentiouf- 

neſs ; On reſtraint.” - 

ſpirit of is ſear'd out of him. 


n and goats bled yo} but neither the violence of K. 
one, r ai the other, ever died a victim at any 


of their altarss. South. 
(2.) - When I was in France, 
Youn would be as fad as night, | 
Only for wantomeſs. Sake, K. * 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay; 
Our hearts may bear its ſlender chain a day : 
As flow'ry bands in wantozneſs are worn, 


G r s pleaſure, and at torn. Pope. 

The tumults threatened to abuſe all afts of grace, and 

e e. 

antotmeſsy and pride 

2 Aton. 

Wa'ntwir. n. ſ. [want and wir.] A fool ; an idive 
Such a wantwit ſadneſs makes of 
| That 1 have much ado to know myſelf. Sbaleſp. 
Wax rv. n. . II know not whence derived. A broad 


2 leather, 8 the load is bound upon the 


WOE pack-faddle and ped, 
fetch 2 
WA r RD. ease not the original 1 


cept rex, W to ſhock, or deject, is found in Seen 
may be gathered] Dejected; 


from _ the * 
— e | 
Wa'zxnTart. n. [from pepun, = tale; — 
takium, wapentagium, low Latin.] Mapentale is all one 


with what we call a hundred: as, upon a meeting for that 


tel ee 8 
——= Convel. 
pledges, which were under the 


. ox af ther Mor hike ppl 
— MI > neg 4 14A 


ptr But others think; that 

a wapentake was zen hunditeds, or boroughs. Spenſer. 

Wax. n. {. [werre, old Dutch ;. gude, Fr.] 1. Vur may 

be defined the exerciſe of vislener under ſovereign com- 
mand a withſtanders $ force, s „ and 

| being eſſential parts thereof. 3 


Ade like "confiſi 
1 3 
ae ce ee rom de: 


Shakeſpear 
" Aer » ti & att Ra 
mare confined te the place of the quarrel, nb 


I aw the figure and armour of him, that headed the 
k nth war upon Bern wah the ec wrapons found To his 
followers. Addiſon. 


7225 . 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


fierce man of war into the midſt of a land of deſtruction. 


Wiſdom. 
(8-9 's horſes 
Thn's wild in aptwon their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
Man. v. n. [from the noun.] To make war; to be in 
a ſtate of hoſtility. . 
Was this a face, 


To be d againſt the warring winds. 
Wh po uld I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within. Shakeſp. 
Make peace with God, for you muſt die, my lord— 
Have you that holy feeling in your foul, 
To counſel me tomake my with God, 
And are you yet to your own ſouls ſo blind, 
that on war with God, by murd'ring me. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 
AOL Cr on they fn Timothy, that thou by 

them migh r Tim. i. 18. 
He — r to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 

in no wiſe to war upon the French. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Me ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo; 
D = App yew b5-hrncpM 
And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. 

Wt Sal 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
| And war on Theſeus. 

To the iſland of Delos, by 
mations warring with one another reſorted with their 
And traded as in a neutral country. &butheet an Coins. 
'To Wan. v. a. To make war upon. Not uſed. In Spenſer 

it is probably falſely pri _— for warraid. 

And them long — Nimrod was, 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Donne. 


"That firſt the world with and fire warred, Spenſer. 
To them the ſame was render'd, to the end, | 
To War the Scot, and borders to defend. 
Daniehs Cru. War. 


To Wal RBLE. v. @. [werben, old Teutonick ; werwelen, 


German; to twirl, or turn — 


1. To quaver any 
* 2. To cauſe od. mg 


1 


Milton | 9 


NN 3 


1 3 


E 


CES Pott. 
(3s) A . or flew; 


W. RBLER. u. 17 (from warble.) A ſinger; a ſongſter. 


Warp. A {yllable much uſed as an affix in c 


@) Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as 2 


being reckoned a cred place, 


Fo utter muſically. 


| To Wa * . n hn 


on the dee warb/ing 3 all things ird. Milten, | 


* * | 7 
* . 89 


— 


W AR 


sb. eb en in her throat, 464") 7+ 
4 n . 


A bard amid the; 2 jd 
High airs —— — | 
Whilſt warbling to the varied Goals dimes, 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 


Hark ! on ey'ry bough 


Tickel. 
fition, as 
| beavenward, with tendency to heaven; hitherward, this 
way; from yeapd, Saxon; it notes tendency to or from. 

Before ſhe could come to the arbour, the ſaw 2 

her-wmard, a man in ſhepherdiſh apparel. Sidney. 
ToWarD. v. a. [peanvlan, "lug ; waren, Dutch; garder, 

French.] 1. To guard; to watch. 2 To driend ; - to 

protect. 3. To fence off; to obſtruct, or turn aſide any 

ching miſchievous. It is now uſed with , leſs elegant 


bh. 
60. ) He marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he found faſt ſhut, ne livin ng wi 


To-ward the fame, nor anſwer comer's Spenſer, 
(.) Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakeſpeare, 
(3-) Not once the baron lift his armed hand ja 
_ To ſtrike the maid, but on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid E arms to ſtand, | 
No way to ward or ſhun her blows he tries. Fairfax. 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; 3 
. el, 


Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes = . 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv d the ſteel bath'd in his brother's blood. Dryden. 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Addi ſan. 
The proviſion of bread for food; cloathing to ward of the 
inclemency of the air, were to be firſt look'd after. Woodward. 
It inſtrücts the ſcholar iy the various methods of warding of 
the force of objections, and of diſcovering and repelling the ſub- 
tle tricks of ſophiſters. Watts on the Mind. 
To Wan. v. #. 1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 2. 
To act upon the defenſive with a weapon. 
& 2.) So redoubling her blows, drove the ſtranger to no other 


than to ward and go back. Sidney. 
Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they wear, 
And on their warding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden. 
Warp. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. Watch; act of guard- 


ing. 2. Garriſon 3 thoſe who are intruſted to kee — 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 4. . ; 
6. Cit hold. 5. [Warda, law Latin.] Diſtrict of a town. 
each confinement. 7. The part of a lock, which, 


to the proper key, hinders any other from 
pews . One in ag hands of a dian. 9. The 
ſtate = 4 child 1 a guardian. 

right over 


10. Guardianſhip ; 
(1.) A n n. lept, he kept both watch and ward. 


Spenſer. 
an on e tow'r of dn is meas 'd; 
And dire R 
Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, | . 
Obſervant of the — that the downward 8 
(2.) By reaſon of theſe two forts, though there e but Imali 


awards left. in them, there are two towns now grown, 
which we the grams ng of het Bulb yoo orb. 


Spenſer. 

3 caſtles award 
| Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightily maintain. Spenſer. 
(3.) Thou know'ſt my old ward; here I lay, and thus I 
bore my point. Scaleſp. Hewy IV. 


— Come from thy ward, 
For I can here difarm thee with this e. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
Now, by proof it ſhall appea”, 
„ , or my ſpeir, 


- 


- could drive her from the ward of her 


by the ſame wiſdom. - 
more of their rents upon them than is uſeful. 


neſs and power of "n= greg would 


Wa'zpen. . {. {[waerden, Dutch. ] 


exempt. The reaſun why one 
| to theſe havens ſeems to be, becauſe in reſpe& of their 
ſituation, they formerly required a more vigilant care than 


enemies. Conved, 


WARN 
At this, I threw ; for want of other ward, * | 
He lifted up his hand, his front to guards Dryden. 
(4.) She dwells ſecurely on the excellency of her honour. 


Now could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I 


purity, her tion, 
and a 3 other her defences, which now are too ſtrongly 


— inſt me. _ Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſcr. 
hroughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 

* an equal ſhare to every ward. - Dryden. 
(.) That —_— creature A in that im- 
piety, was held in ward. Heoker. 

Stopt there was his too velv'mant reach, wah frond, 

And e ſent cloſe to ward from where he ſtood. Daniel. 

(7.) In the ke _ turns 
Th' intricate wards, bolt and bar. Milton. 


As there are locks for fover purpoſes, ſo are there ſevetal 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or guards. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
The hw as well as the locks, were fitted ward ta ward, 
' Grew's Coſmaiozy. 
($.) The king cauſeth bring up his wards, but beſtoweth no 
"EIS 
Mou know our father's ward, * 
The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace? 


Otway. 


Is it ſo guarded that you could not love her? 
Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, EY 
Compell* d to wed, before ſhe was my ward. Dryden. 
When ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, . 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 


Titles of honour and — the rich and the great. can 
never deſerve, unleſs the —_—_ — for the protection of 


theſe, the true wards Spratt. 


(9.) I muſt attend his majeſty” ys command, metas I am now 
in ward, evermore in ſubjection. _  Shakeſp. 
Lewis the eleventh of France having much abated. the great- 
iy, that he had brought 
the crown out of war Bacon. 
(10. ) It is alſo inconvenient in Ireland, that the wards and 


of gentlemen's children ſhould be in the diſpoſal of | 


marriages 
any of thoſe lords. Spenſer. 


1. A keeper IS 
dian. Warden of the cinque 
— A magiſtrate that his he juriſdiction of — 
— in the 22 part of England, commonly called the 
cinque ports, or five havens, who has there all that juriſ- 
diction which the admiral. of England has in places not 
magillrate ſhould be aſſigned 


2. A head officer. 


other havens, * in youu danger of invaſion by our 
] A ' 
not whence . r. 5 
(.) The warden of = Eil. 
(4.) Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike be ſet, 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and war dent great. 


Ox-check when hot, and wardens bak'd.ſome cry. King. 


| Waxman n. J. [from ward] A. keeper ; a guard. 2. 


2 


A r by which an officer of arms forbade fight. 
(1.) Upon thoſe gates with force. he fiercely flew; 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
Thoſe warders ſtrange; and all that elſe he met. 
n ier e 
. Henny VI. 


= whey. thee was FR could” have 
- 20s flier ein tera; | 
——— edu oye mag: 


* | * 


To WARE. w. n. 


; love impair 5 
May's Virgil. ET oe a 


Wannsee n Pi 27 


WAA 


Wa'nDuory, #, FE Lreape and mor; or semoe, $aton ; 
| wardemotus, lou Latin] A meeting in court held in 


each ward or diftriQ in London for e direction of their 


affairs. 


Wo nn n. 7 eee Fr. gaideraba, low Latin. 


room where cloaths are kept. 
The third had of their wardrobe cuſtody, 
In which were not rich tires not garments DL 
pride, and wings of vanity, /, 


ths meet to keep keen cold awa Spenſer, 
wi I DD Will Kh all his 1 17 831 
I murder al eee e 
| Until I meet the king. FE aß Henry IV. 
—— Beho 
What from his wardrobe ber belov'd allows, _ 
To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted Dryden. 


It would not be an impertinent deſ gn to make a. kind of an 
old Roman wardrote, where you ſhould lee togas and tunieas, 
the chlamys and trabea, and all the different veſts and orna- 


ments fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors. 


- |, Addiſon. 


Walabsnir. n 7 [fom ward} I, Guardianſhip. 2. Pu- 


pillage ; ſtate of being under ward. 
2 By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived, a for 
of homage be encreaſed, and the profits of 298 can- 
= but be much 2 
(2.) The houſes ſued out their livery, and redeemed them- 


' ſelves from the ward{bip of tumults. King Charles, 
Wars. Ihe preterite of wean, mare frequent wore. 
A certain man ware no cloaths.. Lake, viii. 27. 


Ware. adj. [For this we commonly ſay eware,] 1. Be- 


ing in expectation of: being provided againlt. 2. Cautious 1 


wary. 
(1.) The lord of that ene ell cime 10 U 8 | 


looketh not for him, andin an hour that he is not e of hjm. 


: Matth.. xxiv. 50. 
(2. What man ſo wiſe, a_—_—_ 


As to deſcry the train | | 
By which deceit doth maſk in Vizor fair. _ Spenſer. 
Bid her well be mars and ftill'erett. Milton. 


Jo take beed'of; to * 
A ſhnffled, ſullen, abTuncirtaca 
That dances through the clouds, and 


W A Trang Hel, Dryden. 

ARE. 7. / [papn, Saxon ; Pre OY" : 

Commonly ſomething ts be ſold.” 1950 A WES 
Let us, like merc 5, bew our fouleſt wares, 


And think, perchance, they'll fell. X 
I the people bring ware or any. vietuals GS 


would not buy it. * 37. 
I know thou whole art but a ſhop- 
Of toys and trifles, traps and ſnares, 
To take the weak, " Falk them ſtop ; | 
Vet art thou date than thy thy wares.” © * Tan. 


London that — fo inch re, 
In no.ware deceives us more. . think. 
RT w ocher ares which be nds your markets 


Wazzpur. ad. [were and full] . ae 
Wanzl ness. -£ {hom: warefu 


2 


With-rwetened "Ry : PT 
He met her full; but full of Sale 


merchandiſe. 


1 is-6nly the warehouſe of other mens lun- 
bay J mean falſe 13 ee 
of truths for a ; — 4 


neyer more-ſhips at ſeas. 
e Ke ro at 


N 


W A R 


She the big warehouſe built, 

| id 112 ſtrong — Thomſn's Autumn 

w. RELESS. 44. {from womens : Ferne — 
09 „ ofa 

wens LY. adv. [from wore] Wey; 3  exutioul; ti- 

moto 
| They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, | 
And with continual watch did avarely keep. Spenſer. 


Wa' RFARR. . , [wer and fare.] Miliia ſervice ; mili- 
 taty life ; flate of conteſt and ſolicitude. T | 


Op if. Bahia 
6 


lay down the rudi ments 
Of his great warfare, ere I ſend him 
To conquer fin and death. 

Faithful hath been your andre, and of Gd 
Accepted, fearleſs in his righteops cauſe. Milton. 
"Tully, when he read the Tactics, was 1 on the bar 


which was his ſield of battle : the knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a general who does not _—_ he 
2 ryden. 
| „ of at en aun ay oe 92 ently 


ecuted, is a perpetual ſtate of warfare and voluntary ſuf- 


. Atterbury's Sermons, 


The keriptues hay direQed.us to refer theſe miſcarriages in our 
Chriſtian wasfare to the power of three enemies. 


TORE: &PARE. v. n. [from the noun.] To lead a military 


Milton's Par. Reg. | 


Wa'rLock. 
Wa'rLuck. 


Rogers. 


WAR 
..) She uſing fo ſirange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding a tem- 


per, made her people by peace warike. Kaney. 
, Ola 1 dee, thouſand warlite men, 
8 ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shak \ Macteth. 
When a warlike ſtate grows ſoft and effeminate, th may be 
ſure of a war, Bacon. 
| O imprudent Gauls, 
Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſe 
| The warlike Engliſh. Plilips, 
(2.) 1 great —— from his wwarlike toil 
Surceas'd Milton's Par. Loft. 


WI. ALI. J- [from war.] This word is 1 believe 


only found in the 8 adage, and ſeems to mean, one 
often quarrelled with. 

Better be an old man's darling than a young man's war ling . 

Camaen's Kemains, 

| n. ſvaralolr, Iſlandick, a charm ; 

penloz; Saxon, an evil ſpirit. This etymo- 

was communicited by Mr. Wiſe] A male witch; a 

3 Warluck in Scotland is applied to a man whom 

the vulgar fuppoſe to be converſant with ſpirits, as a 

woman who earries on the ſame commerce is called a 

witch : he is ſuppoſed to have the invulnerable quality 

_ D: Iden mentions, who did not underſtand the 

wor 


He was no warluch, as the Scots commonly call ſuch men, 
who they fay are iron tree or lead free. Dryden. 


"ogy 


That was the only amulet in that credulous warfaring age WARM. adj. worm, ' Gothick ; peanm, Saxon; warm, 


to eſcape dangers in Caniden”s Remains. Dutch.] 1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a ſmall 
Wa'tnaBLs, adj. [war and habile ; from babilis, Lat. or — 2. Zcalous ; gp 4-4 2 Habitually paſſionate ; 
| * — ; fir for war. ardent; keen. 4. Violent; furious; vehement. Buſy 
8 . - 8 in action; heated with action. 6. Fanciful; > Yor 
—y "Marin lan * — a th aſtick. 7 Vigorous ; ſpritely. 
— 5 wor omar — , 9 bent 4 1.) He ſtretched himſelf 9 the child, and the fleſh of the 
Wa'xrry. adv. [from wary.] Cautiouſly ; - with timorous nm — not idle, but with 3 0+ 29s 


with wile focethought. 


The ch thereof unto a courteous ſp'rit £ 
Grand was, who thereby * * 0 
And warily awaited day and 
Prom other covetous fiends it to end. Spenſer. 


The change of laws, eſpecially concerning matters of reli- 
2 3 — 74 | Hooker . 


Rk 
h, - Engliſh, and” now of late the Low 
Ae own barns part of the Spaniards harveſt. 


Ente. 

| They dart diligently and concluded warily, Hv att. 
concern a man to treat conſeience awfu y and u 

webe os what it commands, but eſpeciall 


South”s Sermons. 


Win KIWESS. ak . —— ; „ 


. 
—＋ 


Nix hs 


8 9 
e tt ey ths they wave endo 
me Addiſon's Freebolter 


CO TRIED 


ze could not ſo warily be fenced, but that Por- 


y what it for- 


7 To WAAM. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


-"__ 


= 


Prolifick humour, ſoft ning all her globe. Milton, 
WWWe envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies. Addiſon « 
(2.) I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's cauſe as 
to. deſerve their money. Pope. 
Each warm with ſprings mutual from the heart. Pope. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againſt it. Broome. 


( (4-) Welcome day-light ; we ſhall have warm work on't: 
The Moor will gage 
His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, 


To win a and om. Dryden Span Fryar. 
| (5+) I hate the ling' ring ſummons to attend, 
all at once would be a nobler end; 
Fate is unkind : methinks a general 


Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 


pe If there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difference will 
there LI his knowledge and that of the moſt extrava- 
{ in the world? ane be any difference between 
N my the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as 
hav! ths gow e ideas, and the more lively. Locke, 
; .) Now ow warm in youth, now with' meg in thy bloom, 

Loſt in a canvent's ſolitary gloom. Pope. 


1. To free from 


cold; to heat in a gentle degree. 2. To heat mentally ; 


to make vehement. 
(i.) It hall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take thereof 


and warm himſelf. ys 907 15. 


:, —- The mounted ſun | 
| Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm | 6-93 
Earth's inmoſt womb. | Milton, 
* Theſe foft fires with kindly heat | 
Of various influence, foment and warm. Milton. 


more full of vigour than 
render: one warms you 


(.) The action of Homer 

that of Virgil, is more plealing to 

a ket 

its his heat. 

RM. wo To grown leg cold. 
102 


the other {ts you on fire all at once, and never in- 


WAR „ ; 
[There bin not he coal 10 warm, nor fie to ft before beraubt me arts of improving it have been made the buſiveſs of 


+ mens ft * Locle. 
K. . The facher, whilſt he wwarn'd his erri ing ſon, 
Wa'gMINGPAN. u. /. rote pan.] A cavered braſs The il examples which he ought to dan 
Wa'nMINGSTONE. n. "'£ [warm and fone.] To flones - g Maro ſung of kings hel 

add the warming fine, digged in Cornwall, which Ere warning Hons. touch'd a trembling cars, 


being well heated at the fire retains warmth a great while, rn WS” 
and hath been found to give eaſe in 2. internal hamorr- 


(2.) Cornelius was wwarne# from God by an bly angel 6 
hoids. Kay. ſend for thee. „ 1. on 
Wa'rmLy. adv. (rem wotres] 1. wich gentle heat. 2. r = 
Eagerly ; = n firſt Com | His gra dry -warz'd thereof before. | Shak, 
(2) There the warming fon warmly ra He Scharg 0 the ſoldiers with preventing care, 
The open field. Mitten Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
(2. Now I have two right honeſt wives Vara d of the enſuing fight, and bade 'em hope the war. 
2 ; * Ar 2 
And t' other to m jan friend; | Lone not hare; zamples, 
Each prince ſhall thus v with honour have ; ; Which like — rwmy be thor off, 
What both ſo warmly ſeem to crave. x." Prior. . To fright the reſt from crimes.  Dryd. Spaniſh Friar, 
The ancients expett you ſhould do them right in the. account (4.) Our firſt parents had been warn'd 
you el uit of Kee rae „ " The coming of their ſecret foe, and feap'd 
warmly than ever | Pope. His mortal ſnare. Mikon's Par. Loft. 
WA 1 xn. , (from warm.] 1. ; Gentle heat. 2. Wi TIES 1. f. 8 N = ag 
 Wa'amth Zeal ; paſkon feryour of mind. 3. Fan or dangers ;' * <-> notice 2. evIGUs e: 
cifulneſs; enthuſiaſm. ö in a ſenſe indifferent. 
D r, and his bed my gels ben 1 Amen 
war wer me nignt. 0 
Shakeſpeare's King 3 He groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, et: | 
Cold plants have a quicker n of the heat of the fun — This warning in theſemournful words exprelt, Dryd. 
enereaſing than the hot herbs as 2 cold hand will ſooner Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, . 
| finda little warmth than an hot. Bacon's Nat. Hiffory, Could warning make the world more juſt or wiſe. Dryden, 
He vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth You have fairer warning than others who are * 
Throughout the fluid maſs. / Milton, eut off, and fo e as well as greater en- 
Here kindl warmth their mounting juice ferments ts to provide for your latter Wake. 
To nobler — 72 Addiſon. 1 22 of my 2 gay ber 
warm affection towards ulous maids, never much tru 
R Rn — ” — Bale. in deceitful men. Sur Story of the Injured Lady, 
Our duties towards no man, we ſhould perform with 2 = he have CY death, Away vert 
that unfe to Chriſtian ith m warning wi 
3 — 7 —_ —— dence and bot underſtand that, waraſng n n e himſelf, 
charity; with that warmth and affection which agrees with as very often fick people do, with hopes of life to ne l. 


Chriſtian zeal. Spratt”s Sermons. 


heen my own, had it been ni 7 own caſe ; but I felt more excuſed himſelf, that it was 2 great journey to take » 
warmth here than I did when firſt I faw his book againit my- ſhort a w 


what averath and zeal the dad a poet could have crammed into it at a month's cue; 
„ have been wearied into in Which time it was wholly written. Dryd. 
| W e 1. /. dernde Te Deen! That order 
. warmth of head di men ti : thread in a thin ven that croſſes the woof. | 
(3-) The fame r. r — 
it is in the var and the woef of texture, mare 
To WARN. v. 4. [pzpnan, Saxon 3 waernen, Dutch; more outward. ” Bacon's Natural 
ſh ; varna, Idandick.] .. To caution To Ware. v. n. [peoppan, Saxon 3 wer pen, Dark to. 
throw; whence we ſometimes fay, the == caſts} r. 
a 3 true ſituation by inteſtine motion ; to 
poſition. of one part to another. 2. To loſe 
ve Proper cowl or ein LN To turn. I know not 


"i ) What do'fi thaw Gor me for Bad, 
And footh the devil that I warn thee from. then one of you will prove a ſhrunk-pannel, 
green timber arp. 2 As you lie it. 


to t from « or . 
t * 4 —_— - ada Exer 


Shot. 
1 
. — — 


2 
2” 


da as; direftl 
ad * . - o N 


Duty of Man. 
, | Your opinion that it is entirely to be neglefted, would have Death called up an old man, and bade him come; __— 


arnnmy . 
Pope I —— event robin then: giiber Ae 
with . 


*. . us they bin 


They clamp.one pi A 


Fl 


ys Par, Loft. 


Like night. | 77," 
To Ware. wv. 4. 1. To contract; to ſhrivel. 2. To turn 
| aſide from the true direction. 3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare 


to expreſs the effect of froſt. _ 

(2.) This firſt avow'd, nor folly warp'd my mind; 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

— domeſtick treachery 
t or 

Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. Dryd. 
A great argument of the neſs of his cauſe, which re- 
uired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to warp 

facred rule of the word of God. Locke. 


I have no private conſiderations to warp me in this contro- 


verſy, ſince my firſt entering upon it. Addiſon. 
Not warp d by paſſion, aw'd by rumovr, 
Nor grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 
An equal mixture of humour, ; 
And fenbble ſoft Yo kata ' Swift. 
A conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might 
t the judgment afide from truth. | Watts. 


Ariflotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writings, in 
— 12 t Tune — — be to. 


— 


W A R 
A 4 8 5. Atteſtation. 


igh 
(1.) Are you now going to diſpatch this deed ? 
—We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 

That we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. HT. 
He ſent him a warrant for one thouſand poun 


— 


ear = 
Gon for his life. . 
( 2.) There was a damn'd deſign, cries one, n{ doubt; 

For warrants are Already iſſued out. Dryd. Juv. 
(3.) His iſe is our plain warrant, that in his name what 
we aſk we ſhall receive. | Huber. 
2 a warrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience 5 
ud iuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in uſe 
for the eſtabliſhment of 2 F Hooker. 


When at any time they either wilfully break any command- 
ment, or 1gnorantly miſtake it, that is no warrant for us to do 
ſo likewiſe. | Ketthewell. 

(5-) The place of Paradiſe might be ſeen unto Moſes, and 
unto the prophets who ſucceeded him; both which I take for 


my warrant to guide me in this diſcovery. | Raleigh. 
His warrant does the Chriſtian faith defend; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller 


The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion ; and therefore, 
that this might ſo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its 


warrant from the ſame hand of Omnipotence, South, 
(6.) [ attach thee | | 
For an abuſer of the world, a practieer | 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. Shak. Othello, 


| Therefore to horſe 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 


But ſhift away : there's warrant in that theft, Sh 
„Which ſteals itſelf when there's no mercy left. Shak. 
wy un. adj. [from warrant.] Juſtifiable; de- 
e. | | 


Shak. As you like it. 
To WARRANT. v. 3. [garantir, French.] 1. To ſup- 
| or maintain ; to atteſt. 2. To give authority. 3. 
o juſtify. 4. To exempt ; to privilege ; to ſecure. 5. 


To purchaſe a clear and wwarrantable body of truth, we muſt 
* and part with much we know. Brown. 
His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment warrantable 
his ſleep certain and refreſhing, South. 

If I can mend my condition by any warrantable induſtry, the 


To declare upon ſurety. way is fair and open; and that's a privilege every reaſonable 
(.) She ml not diſdain any ſervice, never ſo ereatid e has in his commiſſion, Fee. 
mean, which was warranted by the ſacred name 3 F Cn n. /. [from warrantable.] Juſli- 
. eneſs. 
He that readeth unto us the Seri delivereth all the myſ- By the foil thereof you may ſee the nobleneſs of my defire to 
e e fares n * (gy them all mor Ara Lou, and the warrantableneſs of your favour to me. # Siuney 2 
* this internal light be conformable to the principles of rea- Wa'xxanTaBLy. adv. [from warrantable.] Fuſtifiably- 


fon, or to the word of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon 


| avarrants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true. Locke, 
$ () Now we'll together, and the chance of 1 
Be like our warranted ht. Macbeth. 
i How can any one warrant himſelf in the uſe of thoſe 
things againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the truſt he has in the com- 
mon honeſty and truth of men in general ? 
Prue fortitude is ſeen in exploits, - 
That juſtice warrants and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. Addiſon. 
4.) If my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, he feared, as ſoon as 


he me by the . had not warranted her from that 
near * — yx. 
The thoughts cannot, in 


I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. 
£5.) What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine“ s as 
2 L Erange. 


as filk, I warraxt ye. 


The Moors 
. n. . [from the verb.] 1. A writ 
Ck i Da et pre ent 
Lang 


Milian. 


- 


South. WARAAAN TER. . ſ. [from warrant.] 


power" of caption, 3. A ſecure inviolable | 


The faith which God requires N only this, that he will cer- 
tainly reward all thoſe that believe in him, and obey his com- 
mandments; but for the particular application ef this faith to 
ourſelves, that deſerves no more of our affent, nor can indeed 
 warrantably have it, than what is founded upon the ſerious 
_ conſideration of our on performances. Wake. 


| 1. One who gives 
authority. 2. One who gives ſecurity. 8 


Wan AAN IS. . . [warrantiſe, law Latin; from ar- 


rant.] Authority; ſecurity. 
N realm but F : 


n. /. [warrantia, law Latin; garantie, ga- 

rant, French,} 1. fIn the eommon law.] A promiſe 

made in a deed by one man unto another for himſelf and 

his heirs, to ſecure him and his heirs againſt all men, for 

the enjoying of any thing agreed of between them. Conve/. 
| „ Sarathey: 


2. Authority; juſtificatosy 3. 
(.) Her obſequies have been fo far enlarg d 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful ; 
A heparan ory arr 

- She ſhould in ground unſanctify dg d 
Till the laſt | — 

In the uſe of thoſe epithets we have the warranty 

ent of all the churches, fince they ever had a liturgy. 
If they diſobey any precept, that is no — 


Shale ſp. 
and = — 
Taylor. 


W A R 5, | WAS 


gives us any warranty, . PETR. that all fuck 0ar?5; tamhours, and gr 
where any inſets are found, are — rae apy 
(3.) Every one cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and — venenoſe liquors, which with their eggs ſuch inſetta ſhed 
ſilver: a who have had the care and government of poli- boring with their derebræ, _ into the very pulp of 
tick — 1 9 as a — : 2 was buds. Ray im the Creation. 
a WAarran the publick, that un a denomination 
they hoald receive a — of ſuch a weight and fineneſs. Locke. ty 9 N. / ac and wort ; verrucaria, Latin. ] 
T, Warnra'y. v. 4. [from ur; or from gwerroyer, old 
French.] To make war upon. A word very elegant and beds rv. adj. [from wart ] "LEY with warts. 
expreſſive, though obſolete. . . A'RWORN. adj. 1 and nn - Wars with war. 
But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
| With noble deeds, and warrayd on Brunchild Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and warwory coats, 


In Hainault, where yet of his victories Preſented them unto the gazing mon 


Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. Spenſer. So many home gipts.. | Shak. Hwy V. 
Of theſe a mighty people-ſhortly grew, 'Wa'xy. ES Ion, Saxon.] Cautious ; ſcrupulous ; gi- 
And puiſſant kings, which all the world 2varraid, mor ab ragen 
And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue. | Spenſer. He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore it behoveth- 
Fe L - go gou . 4 3 to be and few. Hooker. 
which myſelf againſt myſelf do make, n their bd 
"Whilſt — [+ 6-02 * paſſions warraid are, part, yer andiy/ ab 4283 2 1 — 11 — 
m_ (kill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſlake. | Spenſer. faction were, could at no time be Rey heard to uſe either 
ears were run ſince firſt in martial guiſe form. 4 
The Clvitian lords warraid the eaſtern land. Fairfax. Good cauſe he had to haften —_— 
oh cs ag [yepp, Saxon.] Worſe. Obſolete. For on a day his wary dwarf had ſpy 
ay the world is warre than it wont, | Where in a dungeon deep huge — 
18 All forker herds is baſely and bloont : e Of captive wretched thrals chat waited — 
Others faine, but how truly L note, | | 
All . Spenſer't Pa. Each thing feigned ought more wary be. * b 
ach warns a warier carri t | | 
WARREN. u. / Luer ande, Dutch; guer enne, French.] Leſt blind preſumption work n : Denied. 
A kind of park for rabbirs. © + Others grow wary in their praiſes of one, who ſets 
I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. a value on them, Jeſt they ſhould raiſe bim dec f. 4 
Shabsſd. Much Ado about Nothing. imagination. | Addi gh = —_ 
_ The coney convenes a whole warren, tells * and Was The preterite of To "x ſon, SpeBator, 
| a revenge . | Y 
. Enoch walked with God, and car not; for God took him. 
foxes. F Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 7 WASH Saxon br, Duck] 24, 
WAAAZ IIA. . from warren.] The keeper of a ** D. 4. paxcan, n; N I. 
Fade [ 5 4 To Cleanſe ablation. 2. to. 1 
WIIAAIAN dL E. u. F [lanin] A hawx. Ainſau. the rain ue the flowers ; whe ſea waſbe waſtes av e 
Wa'xxiovu. . /. [from war.] A ſoldier; a military 3. To affect by apo. 4- To colour by w 
fen 555 ) How fain, like Pilate, would I | 
. Leame from Corinth, this moſt grievqus guilty murther done tk. Rick, ut. 
Brought to this town by that moſt famous 2arrier, Look how ſhe rubs her hands. a 
Walks —_—— | — Aon ly of Errours. 1 an accuſtom d action with her to ſeem thus 
Fierce upon th 2 1 kly 5 
22 . — rh — from my fn 
; 4 . e 5 1 . N a . | | 
I fng the aprriow and his mighty deeds. I. Thou didit waſb thyſelf. 
The warrieur horſes ty'd in order fed. N (3+) Be , 3nd wah away thy fn. FOE 16. 
Tue mute Walle relate the * 1 ins of irreligion muſt fill be e | 8. to. crave 
And Deen th Ten yy es Zn, Pardon, ad bo gd of — Tanker. 
Camilla led her troops, — 2 * Recolledt the ET d, that they may not be 
-Unbred to ſpinning in the Ioom unit's, Bedi LEAP hes. ans Ae. mind r ge- 
Tha es _ 41 18 no Dryden's En. Watts 5 Improvement of the Mind. 
Tl dk he yarns rt, 455 To waſb over u coarſe. or i t. meaning is to 
NN the warriour's bicaft.. — counterfeit nature a coin. , "Collier of the ed. 
WART. =. / {pron ge: ee Dutch. 1 ab ly, 1 ä 
waſh an MÆthiop white. 9 
yon excreſcence ; 4 ſmall protuberance on the fleſh. 2. 2% W 
protuberance of trees. ASH. v. n. 2122 
11 575 -mmingvina et them throw To cleanſe cloaths. 
N n "tall gur groun N Nen i 
. 242 2 * bag fun, "Shak Han. Whether I bluſh or no. een 1 
| bo 5a tre of ou, which hve ern yt in fe Trend 2 ED "I pa e v: 24. 
1 | 8 Page! Oxy 
if 
virtue; not be 
— 2 8 —— 
2 paintings the warts and » oy the Wag. V lien ibe web] 1. Allovion ; 3 
2 e 2 — 


3. The ede gde 


r 2 


2 
wh 


W A 8 

diſbas. 6. The act of waſhing the cloaths of a fa- 
the linen waſhed at once. by 

k The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, and roads, 


Try whether children not have ſome waſh to make 
the 2 — 9 eee Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
They paint and their imperfections 
Of intelleftual — 
And daub their tempers o er with waſhes, 
As artificial as their faces. Hudibras. 
le tried all manner of waſhes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion ; but there was no good to be done. L'Eftrange. 
None are welcome to fuch, but thoſe who ſpeak, paint and 
awaſh ; for that is the thing they love; and no wonder, ſince it 
is the thing they need. | South's Sermons. 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, | 2 
A brighter waſh. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
Here gallypots and vials plac d, L 
Some filFd with -aſbes, ſome with paſte. Sawift, 
) Imagination ſtamps ſignification upon his face, and tells 
1 he is to go for ſo much, who oftentimes, being de- 
_ rived by the waſh, never examine the metal, but take him 
upon content. | e Collier. 
8.) The wretched, bloody, and en boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſoummer- fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough 
'In 2 boſoms. S bal. Rich. III. 


,. {waſh and ball.] Ball made of ſoap. 


Wa'suBALL. n. of 
5 N DDr 


Was nE R. n. ſ. [from One that waſhes. 
_ + "Quickly is his laundreſs, his waſher, and his wringer. Shak. 


Wa'suror. n. . [waſh and pot.] A veſſel in which any 
thing is —— L wh | | 
B 'n camely blooming youths appear, 
And in their hands ſev'n golden Lars A bear. l 
Wa'sny. adj. [from waſb.] 
bats 5 <a My : 
 - (t.) On the away ouze channels wore 
Eaf . Artes (4 the — be dry. Milton. 
1 64.0 A poliſh of clearneſe, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, not 
over-thin and waſby, but of a pretty ſolid conſiſtence. Wotton. 


Saufyt. 


1. Watery ; damp. 2. 


' WASP. *. FL. [ pearp, Saxon: ve ſpa, Latin; gueſ pe, Fr.] 


A briſk Ringing ĩnſect. in form reſembling a bee. 
MͤMiore waſps, that buz about his 
Will make this __ Sons 8 

Why, what a waſgtongu impatient 
ä 3 to break oo this woman's mood, 


4. 4 — with a waſp, 1 
He in his arms the fly doth claſp. Drayton. 
W a'sr1sn. adj. [from aſp.) Peeviſh ; malignant; isri- 
table ; — * | 4 | g | . 
When you are waſdi/d. Shak. Julius Cæſar. 
Come, you » you are too angry. 
— Tf.I be waſp, beſt beware my ſting. Shakeſp. 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, 
Which the did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, | 
| tenour. Shak; As you like it. 


ife was 
* 
4 


il. 7 L'E E. 
a this-groſs miſtake the poor _ 


". "Much dy Fiffer, much, to. keep in peace. 2 
Popes 


„ 


WA“LsSsAILER. 7. 


Cowley. 


Shak. Henry VIII, 


only a hearty ſhrew, under the 
waſp kumour : ſhe would have her 


waſpiſh creature runs on 


W A 8 

Wa'srienk v. adv. [from wwaſpifſh.] Peeviſhly. 

WAs IsRN ESS. n. /. [from vi. Peeviſhneſs ; 471+ 

Wa'ssarr. 3. ( [from yer pul, your health, Saxon ] 1. 

A liquor madE of apples, ſugar, and ale, anciently much 

uſed by Engliſh goodfellows. 2. A drunken bout. 3- 
A merry ſong. 

(2.) The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe, 
Keeps waſſajl, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring eels. Sbaleſp. 
. [from waſſail.] A toper; A diun- 


kard, | 
I'm loth to meet the rudeneſs, and ſwill'd inſolence 


Of ſuch late waſſai lers. Milton. 


Wasr. The ſecond perſon of was, from To be. 
To WASTE. v. @. [apertan, Saxon; aue en, Dutch? 


gua ſlare, Italian; waſ/tare, Latin] 1. To diminiſh. 2: 
deſtroy uſeleſsly. wantonly, and luxuriouſly ; to ſquan- 
der. 3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. 
To ſpend; to conſume. 
(.) The fire that mounts the liquor 'till't run o'er, 
Seeming t'augment it, waſtes it. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Could ſighs furniſh new breath, or draw life and ſpirits from 
the waſting of your's, your friends would encourage your 
— | | | Temple. 

The patient is much waſted and enfeebled ; and he is the 
more fo, becauſe in his confined ſtate of the diſtemper there is 


4. To wear out. 5. 


* 


generally a great dejection of appetite. | Blackmore. 
(2.) The people's praying after the miniſter, they ſay, 2waft- 
eib time. | | - Heoker. 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip-timber be not 
waſted. | | | | Bacon, 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, | 
But their dark hours they waſte in barren joy. Garth. 
G.) He only their proviſions waftes and burns. Daniel. 
Peace to corrupt, no leis than war to waſte. Milton. 
Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt; 
Rich of three ſouls, and lives all three to waffle. Dryden. 


—  — — 


The Tyber 

Inſults our walls, and waftes our fruitful grounds. Dryden, 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confpund, 

And added woes have bow'd me to the ground ; 

Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 


And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 
(4+) — Here condemn'd 

To wafte eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 
(s-) O were I able 

To waft it all myſelf, and leave you none Milton, 


To WASTE. v. n. 
ſumption. 
Man dieth and wafeeth away. Fob, xiv. 10. 
Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; wafting and de- 
ſtruction are in their paths. If. lix. 7. 

The latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ftars to kindly ſleep invite. 

Was TE. adj. [from the verb.] 
Deſolate; uncultivated. 
loſt for want of occupiers. 4 Worthleſs ; that of which 
none but vile uſes can be made: as waſte. wood. 5. 
That of which no account is taken, or value found. 

(1.) The Sophi leaves all wafle in his retreat. Melton. 


To dwindle ; to be in a ftate of cou- 


1. Deſtroyed; ruined. 2. 


Dryden, 


3. Superfluous ; exuberant ; . 


The multiplication and obſtinacy of difputes, which have ſa 
laid wafte the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more than 


to the ill uſe of words. Locke. 
When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love, 
In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ſtrove, 
. Laid all the civil bonds of manhood avafte, 
And ſcatter d ruin as the torrent paſt. | Pxiar. 
(2.) There be very waſte countries and wi 3 but 
we find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 
He found him in a deſert lad, and in the waſte bowling 


wilderneſs. | Deut. xxxii. 10. 
(3-) Qite furcharg'd With her own weight, 
Aud ftrangd with her evafe fertility. ben. 


W AS 


It be publiſhed as well as printed, that fo much Wa'srnruULNESS, . Wa 
1 K 2 13 2 lie 122 Dryden. Wa" STENESS. *. F| =o 
| Wasre. . /. [from the verb.] 


1. Wanton or luxurious 
deſtruction; the act of ſquanderi 
loſs. 3. Uſeleſs expenſe. 4. Deſo 
ground. 5. Ground, place, or 

72 ruined and deſerted. 7. 


2. Conſumption ; 
folate or uncultivated 
or ſpace unoccupied. 6. 

iſchief ; deſtruction. 


of land. 
{1.) Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good ; 
But from that mark how far they rove we ſee, 5 
For all this waſte of wealth, _ loſs of blood. Milton. 
So fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome words 
in mere waſte, and have no ideas for them. Watts. 
2.) Reaſons induce us to think it a goed work, which they, 
in their care for well beſtowing of time, account waſte. Hooker. 
Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preſerveth the ſound 
better from waſte. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
It was providently deſigned to repair the waſte daily made by 
the frequent attrition in maſtication. Ray on the Creation. 
(3+) But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, 
And unenjoy d it ſpends itſelf to wa 
Few know the uſe of life before tis aft. 


Secure the workings of your ſoul from running to * WATCH. n. £ [ pzcCce, Saxon.) 


and even your looſer moments will turn to happy account. 


who f Watts. 
4.) — See the man who ſpacious regions gave, 
Pc for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a grave. Pope. 
Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no gy 
__ of paſturage, * or planting, is called waſte. Locke 
Lifted aloft, to. mount up higher, 
ad like freſh eagle, made his hardy flighe 


Thro' all that great wide wafſ2, yet wanting light. Spenſer. 
—— Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, | 
In the dead weffe and middle of the night, 
Had been thus encountred. Shak. Hamlet. 
Forty days Elijah, without food, : 
Wander'd this barren waſte. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Lords of the world's great waf the ocean, we 
Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea. Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry waffe, 
Such Ther Trat, of 2 ſuch various perils Dryden. 
* ill- fated you 
1 Wl the di waſte of gloomy dead. Smith. 
6.) —All the leafy nation ſinks atlaft, : 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the wafle. | 's En. 


7.) The ſpirit of wantonriefs is, ſure, ſcarce out of him: 

i devil have him not in fee-fimple, he will never, I think, 

in the way of ue, attempt us again. Shak. 
(8.) ay are but tenant for fe, — > x 


Sbadæuell. 
Wa'srzr oi. adj. — and full] 
nous. 2. Wantonly or diſſolutely conſum 


tive. 
vith ; N 1 * Ne wa 


0 
15 5 Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) To fmooth the ice, or add another hoe | 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
12 Dr ern ox Lp 

Is waſteful and ridiculeus exceſs. 
In fuch caſes they ſet them off more with wit and activity, 
. Bacon. 
I 5 
ad d bleſſin *. 
(4-) In wi and waſfefs? defarts 
To ſeek her knight. 
—— 


Wax'sTeFULLY. adv. Lon woaftefut.] With vain and dif- 
ſolute 


RP. Deſtructive; 2 | 


aatch, 


Shak. K. obs. 


inp 22 
: 


W aA Tr 


ke, ; * 0 


That day is » day of wrath, 2 day of weg., A 
Zepb. i. 15. 


She, of napght 


8. [A law term.} Deſtruction of wood or other products Was TER. n. /. (from wafte.] One that conſumes difſo- | 


 lutely and extravagantly. ; a ſquanderer ; vain conſumer. 


Divers knights, 
The wafers of their ies, 
So threat ned with their debts, as they will now . 
Run any deſperate fortune. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, 


Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and care- 


ww and — them to be 3 and waffers. Locke. 
dice never learn and ſo be 
_ citated ©d for thoſe encroaching 1 r of * time. 22 | 
Sconces are great wafters of candles. | Sift, 


Wa'sTrEL. n. /. [from waſte.] 


Their works, both ſtream and wah lie in ſeveral, or 
i: fre, that is, in incloſed grounds, or in commons. 


Carew. 

1. Forbearante of 

2. nce without fleep. 3. Attention; cloſe 
5 ſervation. 4- Guard ; vigilant keep. 5. Watchmen ; 
men ſet to guard. 1. is ed in a collective ſenſe. 6. 
Place where a guard is ſet. 7. Poſt or office of a watch- 
man. 8. A period of the * 9. A pocket- clock; a 


ſmall clock moved by a f. 
(2.) All the long 4 mournful _ they keep, 
And all the day ſtand round the tomb and weep. A.ldiſor. 
(3.) In my ſchool days, when I had loſt 
I hor his fellow, of the ſelf-ſame fli 
The ſelf-fame way, with viled watch, 
To find the other forth ; 
I oft found both. 


ä | 

Uſe careful watch, ene an | Shak. Rich. III. 

Love can find nce not only into an open heart, but alſo 

8 if wvatch be not well kept, Bacon. 
(s-) Before her gate, high God did ſweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Spenſer. 

Such ſtand in narrow lanes, | * 

The pert de Ai the and rb ur e 22 — 

ut up, or at a t | 

that none mould paſs to or fro that was i 

When * mer 
then to ſet 


our hearts 
them, and to — 
tow'rs of heav'n are fill d 


— 
Mileon's Par. Loft 


Bacon. 


m Chriſt, p- -1 OY faith, 


and ward over 
Perkins. 


C 
our Saviour accounted it for the blind to lead” 

the REST to put him that cannot ſee to the office of 2 
South's Sermons. 


Shak. Othello. 


(6.) He upbraids Iago, that he made kim 
Brave me upon the 

pip era cb 
— ater — 2. * _ >. 1 
The wood began to move. | It Macbeth. 
0 4h th night, ; 


$ ———— Your fair dau 


8 
talk not by 888 the watch often drawn out of the 
pocket. warns the actors that their audience is weary. Dryden. 

That Cloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, 
The hours muſt at her toilet wait; 
Whilſt all the reaſoning fools below 
Wonder their evatches go ſo flow. 


D Warcz. v. n. [yacian, Saxon] 1. Not to ſleep; to 
wake. 2. To keep guard. 3. To look with expeQati- 
on. 4. To be attentive ; to be vigilant. . 5. To be cau- 
tiouſly obſervant. 6. To be infidiouſly attentive. 

(1.) I have two nights ca, d with you; but can perceive 
no truth in your report. Shak. Macbeth. 
Watching care will not let a man ſlumber, as a fore diſeaſe 

h Eccluſ. xxxi. 2. 


Prior. 


Sleep, liſt'ning to thee, will watch. Milton. 
(2.) I vill watch over them for evil, and not for * A 
- er. xliv. 
In our watching we. have watched for a nation that conld 
not fave us. | Lam. iv. 17. 
He gave ſignal to the miniſter that watch '. Milton. 
(4-) My . waiteth for the Lord, more than they that. 
watch for the morning. Pf. cxxx. 6. 
(a.) Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
(J. Watch over thyſelf, counſel thyſelf, judge __ ; = 
. r. 
_y — ths ſomewhere nigh at hand as 
Watches, no doubt, with y hope to find | 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage us aſunder, 
Hapeleſs to circumvent us join d. Milton. 


5 Warcu. v. a. 1. To guard; to have in keep. 2. 
To obſerve in ambuſh. 3. To tend. 4. To obſerve in 
order to detect. or prevent. 


(r.). Flaming miniſters watch and tend their charge. Mil. 


to ſlay him. 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
ation of any water-rat that ſwims betwixt him and the — 


motion 
In jointed Armour watch. 


Milton. 


(3+) Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 


Wa'rcnen. . . [from watch.) 1. One who ſits up; 
one who does not go to ſleep. 2. Diligent overlooker or 
J Get: night | -gown,. leſt occaſion call 
"0 on your | eſt ee, 
| at * us. ike watchers. 5 Shak.: Macbeth. 
(2.) Love hath chac'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's forrow. Shak. 
It is obſerved, by thoſe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. | More. 
 Wa'rcagr., adi. [pace>, Saxon, weak. Skinner.) Blue; 


e blue. | | 
pa} Whom midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſurpriſe ? 
Who ſtares in Germany at watchet eyes?  Dryd. Fuv- 
Wa'rcueul.. adj. [watch and full.) Vigilant; atten- 
tive.; cautious ; nicely obſervant. It has of before the 
thing to be regulated, and againſt before the thing to be 


avoided. | 
—— Call bome our exil'd friends, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny, Shak, Macbeth. 
Be: watchful, and ftrengrhen the things ready t Rev. iii. 
; Nodding a While, watchful. his blow, . 

He fell; and falling eruſh'd th ungrateful ow. Dry. 
Readers ſhould not lay by that, caution which becomes a 
fincere purſuit of truth, and ſhould make them always watch- 

Ful againſt whatever might conceal or miſrepreſent it. Locke. 


Be watchfut of their behaviour, and . as 
of. them an exact obſervance of the duties of 
3 BET [from watchful] Vigilantly 3 cau- 
Wa'TcnruLLy. . [from wwatc Vigilantly ; cau- 
7 with caurious 3 heedfully. 

If this experiment were very wwatchfully tried in veſſels of 
ſexeral fizes, ſome fuch things may be diſcovered. Boyle, 


2.) Saul ſent meſſengers unto David's houſe to watch him, 
| | 1 Sam. Xix. 11. 


mall come, that they ſhould all ariſe into rebellion. 


 Iaac Newton defines water, when pure, to be a very fluid. 


ready. to require 
8 
1 Lu. tween them ſpaces ſo 


W.A FT. 
Wa'rcnyviness. . , [from warchful.] 1. Vigilance ; 
heed ; ſuſpicious attention; cautious regard; diligent 
obſervation. 2. Inability to ſleep. 
.) The rence of our own frailties, and the conſidera- 
tion of the wwatchfulneſs of the tempter, diſcourage us. Ham. 
Love, fantaſtick pow'r ! that is afraid 
To ſtir abroad till watchfulneſs be laid; 
Undmnted then o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, 
And leads his vot'ries fafe through pathleſs ways. Prior. 
| Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much to theif wives 
owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and ſo to 
ect a due watchfulneſs over their manners. Arbuthnot. 
rejudices are cured by a conſtant jealouſy and watchfulnejs 
over our paſſions, that they may never interpoſe when we are 
called to 2 a judgment. Watts. 


By a folicitous watchfuineſs about one's behaviour, inſtead 
of being mended, it will be conſtrained. Locke. 


(L..) Watchfulneſs, ſometimes called a coma vigil, often pre- 
cedes too great ſleepineſs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


WIr CHRHOUSs E. n. . [watch and houſe.] Place where the 
watch is ſet. 
Where ſtatues breath'd, the works of Phidias' hands, 
A weoden pump or lonely watchbouſe ſtands. 
Wa'rcnins. n. / [from watch.] Inability to ſleep. 
The bullet, not having been extracted, occaſioned great pain 
and watchings.  Wijeman's Surgery. - 
A'TCHMAKER, n. . [watch.and majer.] One whole 
trade is to make watches, or pocket clocks. 
Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe forge or file, 
from the anchorſmith to the watchmater ; they all uſing the 
ſame tools, though of ſeveral fizes. 
Wa'rcnman. n. /. [watch and man.] Guard; ſentinel ; 
one ſet to keep ward. 

— On the top of all I do eſpy 
The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fairy Quern. 
Turn him into London-ftreets, that the awatchmen might 

him before a juſtice. | Bacon. 
runkenneſs calls off the wafchmer: from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a looſe heart, an untied tongue, 


Gay. 


and a diſſolute ſpirit, we put upon its account. Taylor. 
Our watchmen from the tow'rs, with Jonging eyes, 

Expect his ſwift arrival. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 

The melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. Swift. 


Wa'rcarower. 2. . [watch and tewer.] Tower on 
which a ſentinel was placed for the fake of proſpect. 
In the day-time ſhe ſitteth in a watchtower, and flieth moſt 
by night, Bacon. 
unto the watchtower get, 8 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies. Donne. 
| To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ſtartle the dull ni 
From his watchtower in the (ies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. 
The 179 A hag head, as 1 * a werchtower, con- 
to impreſſions af external objects. Ray. 
Waren woRD. n. , [watch and word.] The word given 
to the ſentinels to know their friends. | 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the wwatchword 
Spenſer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, maſter Shallow. 
— That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem boys. Shak. 
A watchword every minute of the night goeth about the 
walls, to teftify their vigilancy. 8 bas. - 
WATER. u. /. [waeter, Dutch; perep, Saxon.] 1. Sir 


falt, volatile, and void of all favour or taſte; and it ſeeus 
to conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical par- 
tieles, of equal diameters, and. of equal ſpecifick gravi- 
ties, as Dr. Cheyne obſerves ; and alſo that there are be- 
„ and U in ſuch A manner, 
3. Tbeir ſmoothneſs accounts 


as to be pervious on all 


| for their ſliding eafily over one another's ſurfaces: their 

ſphericity keeps them alſo from touching one another in 

more po_ than one; and by both theſe their frictions in 
fl | | 


Moon. 


Milton. 


WA FT 


fliding over one another, is rendered the leaſt poſſible. 
Their hardneſs accounts for the incompreſſibility of wa- 
ter, when it is free from the intermixture of air. The po- 
roſity of water is fo very great, that there is at leaſt forty 
times as much ſpace as matter in it; for water is nineteen 
times ſpecifically lighter than gold, and conſequently rarer 
in the ſame proportion. Quinqy. 2 The ſea 
4. To Held WATER. To be found ; to be tight. From 
a veſſel that will not leak. 5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a 
diamond. 6. WATER is much uſed in compoſition for 
things made with water, being in water, or growing in 
Kater. 
1.) My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water- flowing tears. Shak. H. VI. 
Your water is a fore decayer of your whorſon dead body. 


The ſweet manner of it forc'd 

Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd, 

But I had not fo much of man in me; 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, : 

And gave me up to tears. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 

We write in water. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate look ill, Timon: 
here's that which is too weak to be a finner, honeſt water, 
which ne'er left man i th* mire. Shakeſp. Timon, 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and ſo- 
ids; for a dry bone, diſtilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
fipid water : therefore water ſeems to be proper drink for 
every animal. | | Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 

(2.) Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 

By water they found the ſea, weſtward from Peru, always 
very calm. | Abbot's Deſcription of the Wor 

(3.) If thou could'ſt, doctor, caſt 

The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 

I would applaud thee. 

Go to bed, after vou have made water. 
(.) A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man muſt be all of a 

piece, and equalities of proceeding will never hold water. 


N L'Eſtrange. 
(J.) — Tis a good form, 
And rich: here is a water, look ye. 
(6.) She might ſee the ſame water-ſpaniel, which before had 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea's gloves, whoſe 


fine ion ſhewed well what a dainty gueſt was wont there 
Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the fun of Bolingbroke, ; 
And melt myſelf away in water-drops. Shakeſp. 


Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the water-newt. Shakeſd. 


Touch me with noble anger ! | 

O let not women's weapons, water - drops, | 
Stain my man's cheeks. _ | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Let not the water-flood overflow me. Pf. Kxix. 15. 
They ſhall fpring up as among the graſs, as willows by the 
water - courſes. CEL | If. k 4. 
As the hart panteth after the water · brook, ſo panteth my 
foul after thee, O God. | CE EE, Pſalms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy mater · ſpouts. 


He turneth rivers into a wilderneſs, and the 
into dry ground. | 
There were ſet fix water - pots of ſtone. 


Tater - ſprings 
2 
Jo. U. 6. 


Hercules's page, Hylas, went with a water-pot to fill it at 


a pleaſant fountain that was near. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


As the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cunning, fo 
| the roach is accounted the water-ſheep. Walton's Angler. 
Sea-calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly ; 

The water-ſnakes with ſcales upſtanding die. May's Virgil. 

By making the water-wheels er, motion will be ſo 
flow, that the ſerew will not be 
Kreams, Ain s Dedatus, 


nag outward 


. Urine. 


Swift, 


N. xlii. 7, 


W AT 
Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that 
in the * — 7 ; Te | 
— Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 
If water-gods are deities indeed. Dryden. 


Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made proviſion to 
repair it by the help of certain water-pipes, or lymphæducts, 

inſerted into the bulb of the eye, ing from glandules 
that ſeparate this water from the blood. 


The lacerta aquatica, or water-newt, when young, hath 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 
above its forelegs, to poiſe and its body upright, which 
fall off when the legs are grown. bam's Phyfica-Theology. 

Other mortar uſed in making water-courſes, ciſterns, and 
fſhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 

The moſt brittle water-carriage was uſed among the Egyp- 

tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail in boats 
made of earthen ware. | Arbuthbnot. 

A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new ſowing, 
and, when it came up, with a water-cart, ing his water 
in a caſk, to which there was a tap at the end, which lets the 
water run into a long trough full of ſmall holes. Mort. 


In Hampſhire they fell water-trefoil as dear as hops. Mort. 

To WATER. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To irrigate; to 

ſupply with moiſture. 2. To ſupply with — drink. 

3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtreams. 4. To di- 
verſify as with waves. 

(1.) A river went out 


of Eden to water the garden, 
; | | Gen. 11. 10, 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him 
ſeaſonably water the one, and deſtroy the other. Bacon. 
Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenſe; 
The fountain which from Helicon 
That facred ftream, ſhould never water weeds. Waller. 
Could tears water the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow 
again after once *tis cut down, your friends would be fo far 
from accuſing your paſſion, that they would encourage it, and 


ſhare it. | | Temple. 
You may water the lower land when you will. Mortimer. 
(2.) Now gan the golden Phcebus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weſt, 


And his faint ſteeds water d in ocean deep, 

Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. 

Did not each on the fabbath looſe his ox from the 
lead him away to watering. 8 0 

His horſemen kept them in fo ſtrait, that 
without great danger, go to water his horſe. 
Vater him, and, drinking what he can, 
Enco him to thirſt again with bran. 
(.) Mountains, that run from one ext! 


8 


er. 
1 
Luke, xiii. 1 5. 
no man could, 
Knolles. 


hat ruy one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give riſe to an incredible variety of rivers that water it. 


(4.) The different ranging the ſuperficial SIE Ts 
watered ſilk, does the like. n n 17 


To WATER. v. n. 1. To ſhed moiſture. 2. To get or 
take in water; to be uſed in ſupplying water. 3. The 


mouth Wai'rters. The man longs ; there is a vehement 


deſire. From dogs who drop their ſlaver when they fee 
meat which they cannot get. Bs 
(1.) I ſtain'd this napkin with the blood, 
That valiant Clifford with his rapier's point 
Made iffue from the beſom of the boy; 


And Sine eyes can water for his death, =» 
I give Wn 3 Shakeſd. H. VI. 


s | 
Scring tho beads of forrow ftand i tine, 
| FK 
to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by conſent; ſor they alſo will 
water. WY, | Jacen Nat. Hift. 
How troubleſome is the leaſt mote, or duſt falling into the 
eye ! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaſt 
grievance, » South's Sermons. 


W A T 


(.) He ſet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the WA TEATIIT. n. / A plant. 


gutters in the watering troughs. Gen. Xxx. 38. 
Mahomet ſent many ſmall boats, manned with harquebuſiers 
and ſmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to keep 
the Chriſtians from watering there. er. 
(3-) Cardinal Wolſey's teeth waterigg at the biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter, ſent one unto biſhop Fox, who had advanced him, 
for to move him to reſign the biſhoprick, becauſe extreme age 
had made him blind; which Fox did take in fo ill part, 
that he willed the — to tell the cardinal, that, although I 
am blind, I have eſpied his malicious unthankfulneſs. Camden. 
Theſe reaſons made his mouth to water, 
With amorous Jongings to be at her. Hudibras. 
Thoſe who contend for 4 fer cent. have fet men's mouths a- 
watering for money at that rate. i Locke. 
WarERCOLOURS. 2. [water and colour.] Painters 
make colours into a toft conſiſtence with water or oil; 
thoſe they call watercolours, and theſe they term oil-co- 
lours. h 
Leſs ſhould I dawb it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And watercolours of theſe days : : 
Theſe days ! where e en th extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 


Men's folly, whimſies, and incon . | Swift. 
Wa'rErCRESSES. n. . [/fiſymbrium, Latin.) A plant. 
Miller. 


The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful ; upon their 
heads are garlands of watercreſſes, Peacham on 3 
WATERER. n. from water.] One who waters. 
This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 

by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again ; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and waterers, hath been ever parched up. Carew. 
Wa'rEzRrFAL. u. , [water and fall.) Cataract; caſcade. 

I have ſeen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thoſe of 


Nilus. | Raleig 5. 
Not Lacedæmon charms me more, 
Than high Albana's airy walls, | 
Reſonnding with her waterfalls. Addiſon. 


Wa'rEzRFLaG. a. ſ. [from water and flag ; iris aquatica, 
Lat.} Water flower-de-Juce. 


Wa'rzxrowL. n. / Foul that live, or get their food in WA TERVIOLZT. u. /. [hottonia, Latio.] A plant. 


water. 
Waterfowl joy moſt in that air, which is likeſt water. Bacon. 
 - Waterfowils ſupply the wearinefs of a long flight by taking 


water, and numbers of them are found in iſlands, and in the 
main ocean. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Fiſh and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and muddy ſlimy 
water, are accounted the cauſe of phlegm. Flyer. 
The ſtomachs of awaterfow! that live upon fiſh, are human. 
| 5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
WarterGRrvU'EL. n. ,. [water and gruel.] Food made with 
oat meal boiled in water. - 
For breakfaſt milk, milk - pottage, watergrue!, and flummery, 
are very fit to make for children. Locke. 
The aliment ought to be (lender, as watergruel acidulated. 
| Arbuſbnat on Diet. 
Wa'rermen. = ſ. [from water and ben; fulica, Lat.] 
A coot ; a waterfowl. | 
WA“TTEIINXE SS. n. . [from watery.] 
ture. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, night-mares, 
weakneſs, wateryneſs, and turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthnot. 


Humidity 5 moiſ- 


Wa'rerrsn. adj. [from water.] 1. Reſembling water. 


2. Moiſt; boggy. | | 
1.) Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex- 
ed from the waferi/h matter, but an inſipid manhood, and 

a ſtupid old infancy ? 8 : . Dryden. 

(2.) Some parts of the earth grow mooriſh or water:ſþ, others 


dry. oe: Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Wa'rzzisnness. u. , [from wateri/h.] Thinneſs ; re- 
ſemblance of water. | | 


A pendulous flimineſs anſwers a pituitous ſtate, or an acer- 
bity, which reſembles the tartar of our humours, or wateriſh- 
neſs, which is like the ſeroſity of our blood. 


 Boyleon Colours. Wia'rexmeLON. n. /. A plant. 


WAT ERSATTPHIRE. u. . A ſort of ſtone. 


Floyer. 


W A T 


| Miller. 
WAT ERLIL TV. n. . [nymphea, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water - weeds, as 
waterlillies and bull- ruſhes. Walton's Angler. 
War ERMAN. n. . [water and man] A ſertyman; a 
boatman. 
Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the water men to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 
Bubbles of air working upward fron the very bottom of the 
lake, the watermen told us that they are obſerved always to 
riſe in the ſame places. Addiſon on Italy, 
The waterman forlorn, along the ſhore, 


Penſive reclines upon his uſeleſs oar. Gay. 


Wa'rerMark. n. , fwater and mark. ] The utmoſt limit 


of the riſe of the flood. 

— Men and beaſts 
Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 
On th' utmoſt margin of the watermark. Dy y. len. 

It hath trailing branches, 
as the cucumber or melon, and is diſt inguiſned from other 
cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, 
and by its producing uneatable fruit. | Miller. 
Wa'rerwmir. . . Mill turned by water. | 

Forth flowed freſh 

A guſhing river of black gory blood, 

That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood : 

The ftream thereof would drive a watermill. Spenſer. 
Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or in the plains 
where the evatermills ſtood. | Mortimer's Hujbazary. 

WAI TERMIN T. z. ſ. [mentha aquatica.| A plant. 

. n. J. A ſpecies of water-creffes, which 

Wa'rernraT. 7. 

holes in banks. 

There be land-rats and water-rats. Shakeſp. 

The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watch- 

ing the motion of any frog, or unter- rat, or mouſe. Milton. 

WarER ROCKET. n. /. [eruce aquatica] A tpecies of 
water - creſſes. 


. [mus aquaticus.] A rat that makes 


Waterſapphire is the occidental ſapphire, and is neither of ſo 


bright a blue, nor ſo hard as the oriental. Woodward. 
Wa'rerwilLow. n. /. [from water and tvillow ; ly/ima- 
chia, Latin,] A plant. Ainf. 


WATERWIT H. n. water and ⁊vith.] A plant. 
The waterwith of Jamaica growing on dry hills, in the 
woods, where no water is to be met with, its trunk, if cut into 
pieces two or three yards long, and held by either end to the 
mouth, affords ſo plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refreſhing 
water, or. ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller or 
hunter. | Derham's Phyfico-Theclogy. 
WAI TERWORE. . . [water and work.) Play of foun- 
tains ; artificial ſpouts of water; any hydraulick perfor- 
mance. 3 5 | 
Engines invented for mines and waterworks often fail in the 
performance.  Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
The French: took from the Italians the firſt plans of their 
gardens, as well as waterworks. | Aa ſon. 
Wa'ttry. adj. [from water] 1. Thin; liquid; like 
water. 2. Taſteleſs; infipid; vapid; fpiritleſs. 3. 
Wet ; abounding with water. 4. Relating to the water, 
5. Conſiſting of water. 
(x.) Quickſilver, which is a moſt crude and watery hody, 
heated, and pent in, hath the like force with openers: 
| acen. 
The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mixeth the oil and 
watery parts of the aliment together. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
(2.) We'll uſe this unwholeſome humidity, this groſs, wwa- 
tery pumpion. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor , 
No heterogeneous mixture uſe, as ſome 
With wy turneps have debas'd their wines, Philips, 
| X 2 | 
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(3.) When the big lip, and wat'ry eye 
Tell me, the riſing ſtorm is nigh: 
Tis then thou art yon a main, 
Deform'd by winds, and daſh'd by rain. 
(4.) On the brims her fire, the wat'ry god, 
Roll'd from a filver urn his cryſtal flood. 
(5-) The wat'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 
Thoſe few eſcap'd 
Famine, and anguiſh, will at laſt conſume, 
 Wand'ring that war vy deſart. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, a 
And wat ry deſarts. Dryaden's Indian Emperor. 
—— Perhaps you'll fay, 
That the attracted wat ry vapours riſe | 
From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies. Blackmore. 


Wa'rTLE. n. . [from woghelen, to ſhake, German. 
-Skinner.] 1. The batbs, or looſe red fleſh that han 
below the cock's bill. 2. A hurdle. 
(.) The loach is of the ſhape of an cel, and has a 
wattles like a barbel. | 5 Walton. 
The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of his barb, or watfelr, 
at his mouth, which is under his noſe or chops. Walton. 
The cack's comb and avattels are an ornament becoming his 
| martial ſpirit. More's Antidote againſt Atherſm. 
To Wa'rtLe. v. a. [yarelar, Saxon, twiss.] To bind 
with twigs; to form, by platting twigs one with another. 
; — Might we but hear | 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. Milton. 
A pleugh was found in a very deep bogs and a hedge wat- 
- Zled ſtanding. | ortimer's Huſbandry, 
WAVE. ». /. [paxze, Saxon; waegh, Dutch; wague, 
- French.] 1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſurface ; 
| - billow; water driven into inequalities. 2. Unevenneſs ; 
inequality. 
(1.) The ſhore, that o'er his wave- worn baſis bow d. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The waves that riſe would drown the higheſt hill; | 
But at thy check they flee, and when hear 
Thy thund'ring voice, they poſt to do thy will. 
idſt theſe toils ſucceeds the balmy night; 
Now hiſſing waters the quench'd guns reftore ; 
And weary waves withdrawing from the 
Are hull'd, and upon the ſilent ſhore. 
The wave behind impels the wave before. 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 
Stretch'd-forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. Pope. 
(2.) Thus it 2 if the glaſs of the priſms be free from 
veins, and their ſides be -accurately plane and well poliſhed, 
- without thoſe numberleſs wawes, or curls, which uſually ariſe 
from —. antennas 45; - 
| ewton, 


To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.} 1. To play looſely ; 
to float. 2. To be moved as a fignal. 3. To be in an 
unſettled ſtate; to fluQtuate ; to waver. | 


Prior. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


Wotton. 


Pope, 


1.) — I may find | | 
'Your warlike enfigns N 4 in the wind. Dryden. 
He laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Dryden. 
(2.) A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
[Lighted above the capitol, and now x 
2 9 unto us. Ben. Fobnſon's Catiline. 
3.) They wave in and out, no wa iently grounded 
. no way reſolved, what to think, 4 or — — 6 


only that becauſe they have taken it upon them, they muſt be 


If. he did not care whether he had their love or no, he wav'd 
" Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 


To Wavs. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To raiſe into ine- Wa'vy. 


qualities of ſurface. 2, To move looſely. 3. To-waft ; 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 


Ainſuurthb. 
beard of 


W AV 
to remove any thing floating. 4. To beckon ; to direct by 
a waft or motion of any thing., 5. [Gueſver, Fr. Skinner.] 
To put off; to quit; to depart from. 6. To put aſide 


for the preſent. 
(1.) — He had a thouſand noſes, 


Horns welk'd and waw'd like the enridged ſeg. Shale ſp. 
(2.) They wav'd their fiery fwords, and in the air 
; Made horrid circles. Mi Iton. 
ZEneas wav'd his fatal ſword 
High o'er his head. | ryden. 


He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his di- 
reed me to approach the place where he fat. Addiſon. 
(3.) Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below ſhould wave one from a knock dicularly directed 
from a body in the air above. Brown's FVulgar Errcurs. 
(4.) with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 

5.) He refolved not to wave his way upon this reaſon, that 
if he ſhould but once, by ſuch a diverſion, make his enemy be- 
lieve he were afraid of danger, he ſhould never live without. 

| Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Theſe, wawing plots, found out a better way; 
Some god deſcended, and preſerv'd the play. Dryden. 
(6.) I have wav'd the ſubject of your greatneſs, to reſign 
myſelf to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly — 


Since ſhe her intereſt for the nation's wav d, i 

Then I who fav'd the king, the nation fav'd. Dryden. 

If any had a better right, they were content to wave it, 
and recognize the right of the other. Leſley. 

To Wa'ves. v. u. [papian, Saxon.] 1. To play to and 

fro ; to move looſely. 2. To be unſettled ; to be uncer- 

tain, or inconſtant ; to fluctuate; not to be determined. 

3. To totter ; to be in danger of falling. 4 

oe Bo took two tri * glaſſes, and one of them being 

kept fixt in the ſame poſture, that the Iris it projected on the 
floor might not waver, I caſt on the 23 


Shakefp. 


with another priſm, moving it to and fro. Beyie. 
The whitening ſhower deſcends, 
At firſt thin wawering.  Them/on's Winter. 
___ (2.) In which amazement, when the miſcreant 
Perceived him to waver, weak and frail, | 
Whilſ trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, 
And hellifh anguiſh did his foul aſſail. Spenſer. 
© Pn Ry non | Shake 
rance, 2 „ Wawvering nation. Shakeſp. 
Thou almoſt mak'ft me wa ver in my faith, | 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves | 
Into the trunks of men. _. Ro Shakeſp. 
Hold faſt the faith without wawering. Heb. x. 
The waw'ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 
Faith as abſolutely ines our minds, and as perfectly 


if. Hoſpinian ſhould have faid, that Luther wawver'd in 
point of the ſacrament? does it follow that he really did 
? | | Atterbury. 
They, who at this diſtance from the firſt riſe of the goſpel, 
weighing the ſeveral evidences of it, waver in their faith, 
have aver d, though they had ſeen the firft promul- 
gers work wonders.  Mtterbury. 
(3-) Has any diſloyalty Cared to feign that religion wawvers 2 
foully miſtake ; as commonly they do, that'are more cun- 
i 5 lives than in their own : tis not religion 
| » but their loyalty. | . 
Va'verER. . / [from wwaver.] One unſettled and irre- 
ſolute. . | 
Come 


— „young u erer, come, and go with me; 


5 3 
. We. 1. m Waves. 2. Fey 
ing to A fro, as in undulations, I F 


„ 
( 1.) ——In fafe conduct of theſe 
Did thirtie hollow- bottom d barkes, divide the 


4 


Wa die ſeas. 


Chapman. 
For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wav breaſt; 


And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light is bleſt. 


| Dryden. 
(2.) Where full-ear'd ſheaves of rye 
Grow wawy on the tilth, that foil ſelect 


For apples. Philips. 
Ler bar lad vallies ſmile with corn; | 
Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn. Prior. 


 Wawe's, or waes. n. ſ. A word uſed by Spenſer, accord- 
ing to the Saxon pronunciation. 1. For waves. 2. In 
the quoted paſſage it ſeems to be for woes [ya, Saxon. ] 
(1.) Another did the dying brands repair ; 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid waes. Spenſer. 
(. 2.) Whilſt they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs — i 
penſer. 
To WawL. v. n. [ya, grief. Saxon] To cry; to howl. 
The firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We warmle and cry. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


WAX. u. ſ. [pazxe, Saxon; wex, Daniſh ; wacks, Dutch.] 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and 
formed into cells for the reception of the honey. 2. Any 

tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to faſten letters. 3. A kind 

of concretion in the fleſh. 
(1.) Wax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit, of a nauſeous taſte, and 
an oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. 


Arbuthnot., 


They gave us food which may with nectar vie, 
And wax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. 

All the 

Confucius 


Roſcommon. 
iſtrates, every new or full moon, give honour to 
wth bowings, wax candles, and incenſe. 
| : Stillingfleet „ 
While viſits ſhall be paid on folemn days, 
When num ' rous war lights in bright order blaze; 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live. Pope. 
(2.) We foften the wax, before we ſet on the ſeal. More. 
(3.) A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many 
Wwax-kernels about it. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Wax. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſmear ; to join with 
WAX. | h 
He form'd the reeds, ion'd as they are; 
Unequal in their len „E — * 
They ſtill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 
To WAR. v. n. pret. wor, waxed, part. paſſ. waxed, 
-waxen. ¶ peaxan, Sax. wachſen, German. ] 
to increaſe; to become bigger, or more. Uſed of the moon, 
in oppoſition to wane, and figuratively of things which 
grow by turns bigger and leſs. 2. To paſs into any ſtate ; 
ro become z to 
_ diſuſed. | 


(.) The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon good rea- 


fon, obſerves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewll. 
g They wax and wane | TP 5 
_*  *Twixt thrift and penury, Carew. 
(2.) Where things have been inſtituted, which being conve- 
-nient and good at the firſt, do afterward in of time wax 
- otherwiſe, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils er cuſtoms general have received them. 


 * Careleſs the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him Spenſer, 
Art _ like — adder waxen _ 4 Shakeſp. 
We will deſtroy this place; becauſe them is Waxen 
great before the Lord. TY Gen. xix. T Yo 
Flowers removed wax greater, becauſe the nouriſhment is 


more eaſily come by in the looſe-earth. Bacon. 
This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near, 
Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage; i 
Nor he hold. Fairfax, 


| To grow; 


grow. It is in either ſenſe now almoſt 


id Hecker. | 


| WAY 
If I wax but cold in my deſire, 


Think heav'n hath motion loſt, and the world fire. Dunne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 


as their bleſſings abound. Atterbury. 


Wa'xcnanDLER. n. f. [from wax and chandler.) A 
maker of wax candles. | 


Wa'xeN. adj. [from wax.] Made of wax. 
— Swarming next appear d 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her waxes cells, 
With honey ſtor d. | Milton's Par, Loft. 
I can yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy, Denba ni. 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe; 
But if night · robbers lift the well · ſtor d hive, 
An humming through their was en city gro 
And out upon each other's wings they drive. Dryden. 
Wav. n. /. [(yœx. Saxon; weigh, Dutch.] 1. The road 
in which one travels. This word is applied in many rela- 
tions which ſeem unlike one another, but have all the 
original of road or travel, noting either progreſſion or the 
mode of progreſſion, local or intellectual. 2. Road made 
for paſſengers. 3. A length of ſpace. 4. Courſe ; direc- 
tion of motion; local tendency 5. Advance in life. 6. 
Paſſage ; power of progreſſion made or given. 7. Vacancy 
made by timorous or reſpe ctful receſſion. 8. Courſe ; re- 
gular progreflion. 9. Courſe or progreſs conſidered as 
obſtructed or hindered. 10. Tendency to any meaning, 
or act. 11. Acceſs; means of admittance. 12. Sphere 
of obſervation. 13 Means; mediate inſtrument ; inter- 
mediate ſtep. 14. Method; ſcheme of management, 
15. Private determination ; particular will or humour. 16: 
Manner; mode. 17. Method; manner of practice. 18. 
Method or plan of life, conduct or action. 19. Proceſs 
of things good or ill. 20 Right method to act or know. 
21. Genera! ſcheme of acting. 22. By the way. With- 
out any neceſſary connection with the main defign ; ex 
paſſant. 23. To go or come one's way, or ways; td come 
along, or depart. A familiar phraſe. 24. Way and ways, 
are now ofteu uſed coiruptly for w/e. 
(.) I am amaz'd, and loſe my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 
You cannot ſee your way.— 
I have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
I tumbled when I ſaw. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way, 
A broad and ample road. 
Fluttering the god, and weeping faid, 
— 14 upid, generous maid 
Who happen d, being blind, to ſtray, 
And on thy boſom loſt his w y. 
( 2.) Know'ſt thou the way to Dover) — 
— Both ſtile and gate, horſe - may, and foot- path. Shaleſp. 
Attending long in vain, I took the way, 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay. Dryden. 
(3.) Birnbaumer foreſt extends a great way, wherein are 
many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves and bears. 
| Brown's Travels . 
An old man that had travelled a great way under a buge 
burden, found himſelf fo weary, that he upon death to 
dehver him. | L'Eftrange. 
(.) I now go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make.  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Come a little nearer this way, | | 
I warrant thee no body hears. | 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
He ftood in the gate, and aſk'd of ev'ry one | 
Which way the took, and whither ſhe was gone. Dryden. 
With downward force he took his away, | 
Drydes. 


And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. 
| To death's dark manſions took the mournful way. Dryden. 


| Shakeſp, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 


WA. 
To obſerre every the leaſt difference that is in things, keep 
the underſtanding Ready and right in its way to Ts 7 
ocke. 
(5.) The boy was to know his father's circumſtances, and 
that he was to make his way by his own induſtry. Spectator. 
(6.) Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head: | 
This fword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Th' angelick choirs, 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave way, 
Through all th' empyreal road. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 
Through armies this has made Melantius' wy. Waller. 
The reaſon may be, that men ſeldom come into thoſe poſts, 
till after forty : about which time the natural heat beginning to 
decay, makes way for thoſe diſtempers. Temple. 
The air could not readily get out of thoſe priſons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. . Burn. 
As a ſoldier foremoſt in the fight, 
Makes gay for others. | Dryden. 
Some make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted to the mind 
by all the ways of ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 
(.) There would be left no difference between truth and falſe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
poſſibly be miſtaken in. | Locke. 
Nor was he fatisfy'd, unleſs he made the pure prefeſſion 
of the goſpel give way to ſuperſtition and idolatry, wherever 
he had power to expel the one, and eſtabliſh the other. 
: Atterbury. 
The ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way alſo to _—_— 
| dt. 
I would give way to others, who might argue very well upon 


the ſame ſubject. Swift. 
(8.) But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way. Dryden 


(9.) The imagination being naturally tumultuous, inter- 


poſeth itſelf without aſking leave, caſting thoughts in our way, 
and forcing the underſtanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

(10.) There is nothing in the words that ſound that away, 
or points particularly at perſecution. Atterbury. 


(:1.) Being once at liberty, 'twas ſaid, having made my way 
Kaleigh, 


with ſome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. 

(12.) Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, and very 
often uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. For men ſtand upon their 
guards againſt them, laying all their counſels and ſecrets out 
of their way. ' Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 


The general officers, and the publick miniſters that fell in my 5 


way, were generally ſubject to the gout. Temple. 
(13. By noble ways we conqueſt will prepare ; | 
Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make war. Dryden. 


What conceivable ways are there, whereby we ſhould come 
to be aſſured that there is ſuch a being as Gd. Tullotſon. 

A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this way in g hy, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature with more 
aways to co into the underſtanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thoſe five he has given to man. : Locke. 

(14.) He durſt not take open way againſt them, and as hard 
it was to take a ſecret, they being ſo continually followed by 
the beſt, and every way ableſt of that region. Sidney. 

A phyſician, unacquainted with your „may put you in 
a way for a preſent cure, but, overthroweth your health in ſome 
other kind. | 


Bacon. 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath? 

Still am I fear'd ? is there no way but death. Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to himſelf 
in the way of fanery ſo by on__y go evil, he is miſrepre- 
ſented to others, in the way of ſlander. - South's 5. 

Now what impious ways 1 took ? o 
How they the monarch, and the man forſook. Prior. 
(15.) He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and 
his way, as one that revered himſelf, n 
co. 


Milton's Par. Loſt. 


W A * 
—— If I had my way, 4 

He had mew'd in flames at home, not i“ th' ſenate; 

T had ſing'd his furs by this time. B. Job iſon / Catiline, 

(16.) She with a calm careleſſneſs let every thing ſlide, as w2 
do by their ſpeeches, who neither in matter nor perſon do any 
way belong unto us. Sidney. 

God hath ſo many times and ways ſpoken to men. Hooker, 

Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who have net 
ſomething in their way of thinking or expreſſing, that is en- 
tirely their own. | Spedlator, 

His way of expreſſing and applying them, not his invention 
of them, is what we admure. Addijon. 

(17 ) Having loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove to climb 


to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 
Matter of mirth, | 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent, 
To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jolliment. Spenſer. 
| —— Tavght 
To live th' eaſieſt way, not with perplexing thoughts. 
| Miiton. 
(18.) To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, - | 
All human thought comes ſhort. Milton, 


When a man ſers the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in theſe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles they would have left us, had they only been in- 

ſtructed in the right way. | Addi ſon on Italy, 
(19.) The affairs here began to ſettle in a proſperous way. 
| . : | Heylyn. 

(20.) We are 1 out of the way, when we think that 
things contain within themſelves the qualities that appear to us 
in them. Locke. 
They are more in _—_ to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide that will miſlead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, and is likelier to enquire 
after the right way. EO Locke. 

By me, they offer all that you can aſk, 
And point an eaſy way to happineſs. Howe: 

(21.) Men who ga out of the way to hint free things, muſt 
be guilty of abſurdity, or rudeneſs. Clariſſa. 

(22.) Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is eaſier 

to procure, than unity of ſpecies. Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on. the verge of threeſcore, aſked 
me, in his moſt ſerious look, whether I would advife him to 


marry lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the greateſt 
fortunes about town. Ws ED Speflator.. 
(23.) ———— Nay, come your ways 3 2 | 
This is his majeſty, fay your mind to him. Shakeſp. 


| de, Tray 2 fortune came 
an d him; pri t u go thy ways, thou' lt tum- 
ble in and hank ale. 1 OW 925 L'EArange. 
( 24.) But if he ſhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, he ſhall bear her iniquity. Numb, xxx. 15. 
They erect conchuhons no way inferible from their premiſes. 
$478 © 97 1 ' Brown'”s Fulgar Erraurs.. 
— fat 6s reduce Paros, he miſtook X great fire at a diſ- 
tance: for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, ſet 
. fail for Athens. Swift. 
"Tis no way the intereſt even of prieſthood. Pope. 
Wa'rnrEaD. n. /. [plantago.] A plant. Hinf. 
n R. n. ſ. [way and fare, to go] Paſſenger; tra- 
veller. | 
Howſoever, many wayfarers make themſelves glee, hs 
ting the 3 in 2 of this privilege rd Lon * 
| eſpecially the women, forſlow not to bain. them. . 
Warea' RING. adj, Travelling ; paſling ; being on a jour- 


ney. 
| Se whom all this is revealed, if they will not be directed 
into a path ſo plained and ſmoothed, that the wayfaring men, 
though fools, ſhall. not err therein, muſt needs acknowledge 
themſelves in the number of the blind, that will not enter into 
God's reſt, — Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Ways a'xINGTRER, 3. / [viburnum, Latin.] A plant 


W E. 


To WarLa'y. v. a. [way and /ay.] To watch inſidiouſly 
in the way; to beſet by ambuſh. 
I will waylay thee go 


in 
kill me,—thou kill'ſt me like a rogue and a villain, Shakeſp. 


The employment of money is chiefly merchandizing or pur- 


chaſing ; and uſury waylays both: it dulls and damps all in- 


duſtries. Bacon. 
Ho thou lurkꝰ ſt 
In valley or green meadow, t waylay 
Some beauty rare. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Waylays their merchants, and their land beſets, 
Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
They lay aſleep with prizes in their nets. 

Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their ſtore, | 


Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaſts they bring. Dryd. 


WarLa'ver. . /. (from waylay.] One who waits in am- 
buſh for another. | CERES 
Wa'rrtess. aj. [from way.) Patleſs; untracked. 

When on upon my wayleſs walk, | | 


As my defires me draw, 
I, like a madman fell to talk 
With every thing I ſaw. Drayton's Cynthia. 
Wa'vmarns. . /. [way and mark] Mark to guiue in 
travelling. | 


Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. 
| ; Fer. xxxi. 21. 
Te W. vuE Nr. v. 4. [ya, Saxon.] To lament, or grieve. 
Obſolete. 
| What boots it to weep and to wayment, 
When ill is chanc'd, but doth the ill increaſe, 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. Spenſer. 
WA'Y WARD. adj. ya, woe, and peand, Saxon.] Froward ; 
peeviſh; moroſe ; vexatious ; liking his own way. 
That night the elder it was, the more wayward it ſhewed 
itſelf towards them. | | Sidney. 
How w d is this fooliſh love, 
That like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently all humbled, kiſs the rode. 
Hayward beauty doth not fancy move, 
A frown forbids, a ſmile engendreth love. 
He ſeldom does a with good intent ; 
' Wayward, but wiſe; by long experience taught 
I uo pleaſe both parties, for ill 
'Wa'rwarDLy. adv. [from wayward.] Frowardly ; per- 


Sbaleſp. 
Fairfax. 


verſely. 8 
 Waywardly proud; and therefore bold: becauſe extremely 
" faulty. | Sidney. 


Howſoever, ſome will ftill be waywardly diſpoſed: yet if 


ſuch as be 1 authority will do their duties, they may by con- 
venĩenoe Br be kept within the bounds of modeſty, or 
elfe remove. | IL Whitgifte, 
Wa'rwanrDwess. . /. [from wayward.] Frowardneſs ; 

. perverſeneſs. : 
. - Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaſtity not up- 
on waywardneſs, but choice of worthineſs. Sidney. 
The beſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then muſt we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long en- 
- grafted condition; but the unruly waywardneſs that infirm and 


„ cholerick bring. | 
Acid wh hovers much wit es he hath wopmer ducks. 
oy Wotton on Education. 
Ws. 5. 


{in oblique caſe ws. See I] 


ically for the oblique caſe, us. 
1.) — Retire we to our chamber, 


A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſp. 
We are yo gueſts to-ni t. Macbeth. 


uus find in them — ana 
ſtrength. 1 ; ſe . 
..) Ve ſuſt endure then pity the embrace, Pope. 


To Weaken. v. 4. 
prive of ſtrength. 


Sbaleſp. 


pronoun. 1. The plural 
of 1. 2. I and others, 1 3. Improperly and 
WSA ETI G. n. / [from weak. ] A feeble creature. 


And, aweatling, Warwick takes his gi 
nothing like the uſe of reaſon, 


W E A 
3.) ——— To poor we 
Thine enmity's moſt capital. Shakeſp. 


home, where if it be thy chance to WEAK. adj. [pzc, Saxon; week, Dutch.] 1. Feeble ; 


not ſtr 2. Inficm ; not healthy. 3. Soft; pliant ; 


not ſtiff, 4. Low of ſound. 5. Feeble of mind; want- 


ing ſpirit ; wanting diſcernment. 6. Not much impreg- 
nated with any ingredient : as a weak tincture, weak beer, 
7. Not powerful; not potent. 8. Not well ſupported by 
argument, 9. Unfortified. | 
(1.) He is weary and weak handed. 2 Fam. xvii. 2. 
| Here only weak, | 
Againſt the charm of heauty's powerful glance. Melton. 
Wer't thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand ſhould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are weak ties : many have not the 
leaſt ſenſe of them : powerful men are only awed by them as 
* conduce to their intereſt. Dryden. 
hildren, being by the courſe of nature born aweat and un- 


able to provide for themſelves, they have, by the appointment 


of God, a right to be maintained by their parents. Locke, 
(2. ———— ere I ſtand your brave, | 
A. poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. Shakeſp. 


He is now daily watching over the weak and infirm, hum- 
bling himſelf to perverſe, rude, ignorant people wherever he 
can find them. | Law. 

(4.) A voice not ſoft, weak, piping and womaniſh ; but audi- 
ble, ſtrong and manlike. Aſcham. 

(5.) As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, full of tongue 
and weak of brain, we yield to the | thereof. Hooker, 

This murder'd prince, though weak, he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He ſhew'd much martial valour in his place. Damel. 
She firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe. Milton. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, 


they may thank the Whigs, whoſe falſe repreſentations they 


were ſo weak to believe. 


Swif?t n 
Origen was never weak enou 


to imagine that there were 


two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in eternity, in greatneſs. 


Vaterland. 

To think every thing diſputable, is a proof of a weak mind, 

and captious temper. | | Beattie. 
| (7:) I muſt make fair weather yet a while, | 

Till Henry be more wale and I more ftrong,  Shakeſp. 


The weak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are induced to 


he fought. Dryden. venture and proclaim war againſt that which ruins them; and 


the ſtrong, by conceiting themſelves weak, are thereby render- 
ed unactive and uſeleſs. | South's Sermons, 
If the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants, 
or if the weak might always find protection from the mighty, 
they could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 
(8.) A caſe ſo weak and feeble hath been much perſiſted in. 
| Hooker . 
.) To quell the t love, and guard thy heart | 

of This CO fide, + carer our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. Addiſon's Cato. 
To dedilitate; to enfeeble ; to de- 


The firſt which weakened them was their ſecurity. Hooker, 
Their hands ſhall be weakened from the work that it be not 


x done. | | Neh. vi. Je 
| ——— TInteſtine broils, | 

Weakening the jo na of old night. Milton. 

Every violence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, and 

' renders it leſs durable. Kay on the Creation, 
Let us not weaken ſtill the weaker fide 

By our diviſions. Addiſon's Cate. 


Solemn impreſſions that ſeem to weaken the mind, may, by 
reflection, be made to ſtrengthen it. Clariſſa. 


Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight : 
n 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubſe. 
—— — — Ulyſſes : who I thought was man'd 


With great and goodly perſonage; and bore 
A + ; and thus ſhore 


Sbaleſp. 


W E A 


Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, 
When now a weak/ing came, a dwarke thing. 
Ae begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found a weakling, and bade him pleaſe bimſelf. 
 L'Eftrange, 
Wer a'xLy. adv. [from wweak.] 1. Feebly ; Sia ; with- 
out ſtrength. 2. With want of efficacy. 3. Indiſcreetly 
injudiciouſly ; timorouſly ; with feebleneſs of mind. 
(2.) The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far from 
the earth, and alſo within the earth. Bacon. 
Was plighted faith ſo weakly ſeal d above, 


Chapman. 


1 for one error, I muſt loſe your love. Dryden. 
3.) This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 

unde the ſcal 2 * could not keep, | 

But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it. Milton. 


Tancred, I neither am diſpos d to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer d life to take: 
Much leſs deny the deed ; but 44 - all | 
Beneath pretended juſtice weak! Dryden's Fables. 
Wes k Lv. adj. [from weak. | No: f. ſtrong ; not healthy. 
Being old and weakly, twenty years in priſon, it was ten to 
one that ever I ſhould have returned. ae 
Wea'xwess. n. J [from et 1. Want of ſtrength; 
want of force ; feebleneſs. 2. Want of ſpricelineſs. 3. 
Want of ſteadineſs. 4. Infirmity ; unhealthineſs. 
Want of cogency. 6. Want of judgment ; want of re- 
ſolution ; fooliſhneſs of mind. 7. Defect; failing. 
(1.) Troy i in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. 


Shakeſp. 


| Argument 
Of human weakneſs rather than of b 
I be general's force, as kept alive by ght, 

Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue : 

Lafting till — n had done his courage right, 

When he had conquer'd, he his — s knew. 

* 2.) New graces yearly like th diſplay, 
without weakneſs, without g wins gay. 

(3-) By ſuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen our 
weakneſſes with good reſolution, and ſo order our future con- 
verſotion as may render us leaſt expoſed to falling. 

Rogers's Sermons. 


Milton. 


(4-) Perſons in thoſe poſts derive a-weakneſs of conſtitution 
from the eaſe and luxury ot their anceſtors, and the * 
emple... 
1 the weakneſs of thoſe teſti- 
A... - Tillotſon. . 


their own education. 


"GA waman, and thence weak. 
ahneſs 1s thy excuſe, 
pry for = weakneſs to refiſt 
Philiſtian gold: if weakneſs my _ 
ow murderer, what mn 
Inceftuous, t — 
n 8 
J If you will work on any man, you muſt know his na- 
ture, and 
ſo awe him. 
Many find a in contradicting the common reports 
fame, And in ſpreading abroad the -weabneſſes. of an exalted 
character. Addiſon, Sectatar. 
WIA SIDE. 2. , [weak and. fide.] Foible ; deficience ; 


infirmity. 


Milton. 


This. dog would have fought for his maſter in any other caſe; 


but the love of mutton was his & L 
Trade has increafed their hi 

their weahfide in their laſt attempts. 

Wear. n. / [pelan, Saxon ; weak, Dutch.] | 


neſs; proſperity ;. flouriſhing ſtate. 2. 
publi intereſt. 
2 Onr wealon poop Shakefſp. 
ts it 
__ As — WC... 
| have ourſelves as we may be at peace 
——- 'Fhine, and of all thy fons,. 
The aua / or woe in thee is plac'd; beware, Milton. 


Temple. 
. 


WeaLlD, Wald, Vall. 


they come to market in great quantities, 


To. WEAN.. v. a. {penan, Saxon.] 


lead him; or his cue. and diſadvantages, and 

Bacon. 
8 
them — tall for the. they 


which they —. 2 


W E A 
t to be conſidered, not only in its own ; 
but likewiſe in relation to England, upon whole weal in the. 


Treland ou 


main, that of this kingdom depends. emple. 
K En * Blood — ben ſhed, y 
re human ſtatute the gen ral u 
How ſhall the 2 duch A vers ſteal * 
An hour, and not defraud the publick eal. Pope. 
Wrar. n. / [palan, Saxon] ebe mark of a ſtripe, 
Like warts or weals it hangs upon her ſkin. Donne. 
Wear away. inter. Alas. Obſolete. | Spenſer. 


Whether fingly or jointl ify a 
wood or grove, from the Saxon peal == — Nahe 7 


WEALTH. n. /. [pales, rich, — 1. Putin os. 


ternal happineſs. 2. Riches ; money, or precious goods. 
(1.) In all time of our tribulation, in al bet our wealth, 
in the hour of death, and in * good Lord | 


deliver us. Common Prayer. 
(2.) In deſart haſt thine habitance, 


And theſe rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart 
From the world's eye and from her right uſance; . 


F. — 
I ſhould forge hag 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. Shakeſpeare Macbeth. 


Once they flouriſhed in wealth and wit. 
I with thee, Vin, above all wealth, 
Both bodily and y health : 
Not too much wit or wealth come to thee ; 
wh _ of either. may undo thee. Biſhop Corbets - 
new wealth without their care provides, 
They 1 lie hes with prizes. in their nets, _ 


Holydaye . 


WIALTRHIL . adv. [from wealthy } Richly.. 


I come ergy viſas 1 Bay... 


If wealthily, then in Padua. . 


Wea'LTHINESS. n. / from wealthy.] | Richneſs. 
* * LTHY. adj. (from. wealth,) Rich; opulent; abun- 


If a 


or any-wealthy yeaman, have children, 


gentleman, 
the eldeft ſhall be kept in ſome order, but all there, all ft 
and fall to this of. Sjienſer, 
od wad ann Ty 
Ere three days paſs. akeſp. Taming 8 
My ſpeculations, when fold fingle, like cherries upon the 
ſtick, are delights for the rich and. z after ſome time 


are every ordigary 
man's money. Addiſon, Speflator, 
Nat Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 
A-avealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 
1. To put from. the 
4 to ablactate. raw from any habit or 
d 1 
(1.) $he-was weaned: when, it. did take the wormwood- on 
the nipple; pretty” fool to ſes it fall out with the 
Shateſpeare. 
I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. Pſ. 
In. weaning young - creatures, the . beſt i never to let 
drink up milk 
without any Ray on the Creation. 
'A-fortaight before. you was calves from milk, let water be 
mixed with ĩt. Mortmer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) Here the place whoſe pleaſant fight 
From other ſhades have wean'd my wand ring mind 
Tell me what wants me here. Spenſer. 
C 
R Shake 
Seriouſly reſlect on the ae ll mot 
arrive to, if he but WEEN 


2. To wi 


by. 
ir parents, their 
hang — — hr ER 
There the coars cake, and homely buſks of beans, 


„„ „ Pt, 
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The troubles of age were intended by the Author of our be- 
ing to wean us gradually from our fondneſs of life, the nearer 
we approach to the end of it. | Swift. 
WZANEL. j n. J. [trom wean.] 1. An animal newly 
Wra'nLING. weaned. 2. A child newly weaned. 
(1.) Though when as was far away, 
This wolfiſh would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weane! waſt, | 
With that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte. 
To gorge the fleſh of lambs and weanling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the ſprings 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes. _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
WEA'PON. =. /. [peapon, Saxon.] Inſtrument of offence ; 
ſomething with which one is armed to hurt another. 
| The giant 
- Down let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew 
His weafon huge, that heaved was on high, 


Spenſer. 


For to have ſlain the man that on the ground did lie. 
| | | CStenſer. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, | 
Uſing no other weapon but his name. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
| Take this weafon - 
Which I have here recover d from the Moor, 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Touch me with noble anger ; 


O let not womens weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Daniel. 


His foes, who came to bring him death, 
Bring him a weapon that before had none. 
With his full force he whirl'd it firſt around, 
Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before; 
And fix d the wand'ring weapon in the door. Dryden's A. 
Wea'roneD. adj, [from weapon.] Armed for offence ; 
furniſhed with arms. ED 
In what fort, ſo ill wweaponed, could you atchieve this enter- 
Prize. Sidney. 
Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their 
lets and hoſes, and weaponed with ſw 


| . Hayward. 
We a'ronLEss. adj. [from weapon] Having no weapon; 
| —— Sampſon 
Ran on embattl'd armies, clad in iron, 
And 9 himſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 


Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 

Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, 

Adamantean proof. 5 
WI ros ALVEB. 2. /. [weapon 


Milton. 
and /alve.] A ſalve which 


was ſuppoſed to cure the wound, being applied to the 


"__ ro made 5 / 3 2 * 
patheti er the weaponſalve con- 
Rantly ot what is E I leave et to — 
Ta Wear, wv. a. preterite 4wore, participle worn. [penan, 
Saxon. ] 1. To waſte with uſe or time, or inſtruments ; 
to impair or leſſen by gradual diminution. 2 To conſume 
tediouſſy. 3. To carry appendant to the body. 4. To 
exhibit ip appearance. 5. To affect by degrees. 6. To 
Wear out. To haraſs. 
deſlroy by degrees. : : . 
= O wicked world! one that is well nigh worn to pieces 
ith age, to ſhow himſelf a young gallant. Shakeſp. 


could lay his colours fo artificially, that one being 
freſh ſhould ſucceed to the number 


of five. 


may be till ſound in heart; and © 

iſtempers. __ 
a to the making them wiſe unto 
— to wear out and obliterate 


Decay of fig. 


doub- . 
„ buckler, and dagger. 


7. To Wear out. To waſte or 


Peacham. 


W E A 
To his name inſcrib'd, their tears they pay, 
Till years and kiſſes wear his name os bon a Dryae:.. 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, 
Which time wears off and mellows into right. Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education, can zvear out 


religion, and ſet any conſiderable number of men free from it. 
Tiulotſon's Sermons. 
Theodoſius exerted himſelf to animate his — in the 
courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and bear out of her mind 
groundleſs fears. Addiſan, Speftator . 
(2.) —— What maſks, what dances, | 
To wear away this long age of three hours. Shakeſp. 
In moſt places, their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure 
of _ four hours; the reſidue they wear out at coites and 
es. | Carew's Survey rnwall, 
e Wiſeſt and beſt men füll oft beguil'd, ws 28955 
With goodneſs principl'd, not to rejec̃t 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 


Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton, 
| MED : This pale and angry roſe | : 
ill I for ever wear. Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
—— Why art thou angry ?— * | 
= ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
o wears not honeſty, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
What is this pecan 
2p N upon his baby brow the round 
top of ſovereignty. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| I am the firſt-born ſon of him that laſt 7 5 
More the imperial diadem of Rome. HS haleſp. 
Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
ing the hair, and of wearing of gold. 1 Pet. iii. 
8⁰ | Jo 
Eas'd the putting off | | 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear. Milton, 


Fe aſk d what arms the ſwarthy Memnon wore ; 

What troops he landed. Dryaen's Virg. Aneid. 

This is unconſcionable dealing, to be made a ſlave, and not 
know whoſe livery I wear. Dryaen's Spaniſb Friar. 


On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe wore. Pope. 
(4-) Such an infectious face her ſorrow wears, 

I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears. Dryden. 
(5-) Trials wear us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the 


firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us, | Locke. 
A. man who has any reliſh for true writing, from the maſter- 


ly ſtrokes of a great author every time he peruſes him, wears 
himſelf into the ſame manner. Addijon, Spectator. 


(6.) He ſhall wear out the ſaints. Dan. vu, 25. 
(..) This very rev'rent lecher, quite avorn out 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, Dryden. 
To WEAR. v. n. 1. To be waſted with uſe or time. It 
has commonly ſome particle, as, out, away, of. 2. To 
be tediouſly ſpent. 3. To paſs away by degrees. 
(1.) Thou wilt ſurely wear away. Exod. xviii. 18. 
In thoſe who have loſt their fight when young, in whom the 
ideas of colours having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and 
ceaſing to be repeated, do quite wear out. Locke, 
(2.) Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neſt, high tow'ring to deſery | 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. Milton. 
(3) If paſſion cauſes a preſent terror, yet it ſoon wears off ; 
inclination will eaſily learn to flight ſuch ſcarecrows, 
| Locke. 
and wear of, and 


The difficulty will every da lefs 
obedience — eaſy LS” Rogers's Sermons, 
Wear. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of wearing; 
the thing worn. 2. [yæn, Saxon, a fen; wär, German, 
a mound.] A dam to ſhut up and raiſe the water ; often 
written weir or wier. 3. A net of twigs to * fiſh. 
(1. ) It was th' inchantment of her riches * 
That made m' apply t your crony witches ; a 2 
That in return would pay th' expence, | 
_ Hudibras, 


The 5. — =. 1 1 — — 
(2.) They will force themſelves flood- gates, or over 
wears, hedges or ſtops in the — Walton's Aug ler. 


N . Weard, whether initial or final, vgnifies 


W E A 


watchſulneſs or care, from the Sax0n yeanbat, to ward or 
keep. Gibſon. 
WZ RER. n. /. [from wear.] 1. One who has any thing 
appendant to his perſon. 2. That which waſtes or di- 
miniſhes. 
(1.) Were I the wearer of Antonio's beard, 
I would not ſhave't to-day. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Cowels, hoods and habits with their wearers toſt, 
And flutter'd into _ Milton. 
Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the wearer in the day 
of battle; but the danger once repelled, it is laid aſide, as be- 
ing too rough for civil converſation. Dryden. 
We ought to leave room for the humour of the arti or 
wearer. Addiſon an Italy. 
(2.) Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and habits, and 


all is turned into ſuch paint and glitter, and ridiculous orna- 


ments, as are a real ſhame to the wearer. Law. 
We a'rinG. mn. / [from wear.] Cloaths, 
It was his bidding; 
Give me my nightly wearing and adieu. Shakeſp. 
WX RIX Ess. u. 7 [from 2weary.] I. Laſlitude ; ſtate of be- 


ing ſpent with labout 2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſicude. 3. 
Impatience of any thing. 4. Fediouineſß. 
(1. ) Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely ſavoury; wearineſs 


Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſp. Cymbe / ine. 


Water fowls ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight by taki ng 6: 


water. ale. 


Heaven, when the creature lies proſtrate. in the weakneſs of 


| leep and acearineſs, ſpreads the covering of night and darkneſs 
to conceal it. . South Sermons. 
Io full bowls each other they provoke ; 
At length, with wearineſs and wine — d, 


They riſe from table, and withdraw to reſt. Dryden. 


(2.) The more remained out of the wearineſs and fatigue of 


their late marches. 
WeAAIs R. adj. 
See WE ERISs] 
A 
4 al diſpoſed bodies. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
We a'kiSOME.' adj. (from weary.] Troubleſome ; tedious ; 
caufing wearineſs. _ 
The ſoul preferreth reſt i in ignorance before weariſome labour 
to know. Hooker . 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, . 


Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. Shakeſp. 
Tr 


and -veariſome march. Bacon. 


Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge the purſe, but 
_ which are weariſome and importune in ſuits. Bacon. 


Shrinking up or ſtretching out are wweariſome poſitions, and 


Clarendon. 
[I believe from pzp, Saxon, a quagmire. 
1. Boggy ;/ watery. 2. Weak ; waſhy. 


fuch as perturb the quiet of thoſe parts. Brown. 
This muſt be our taſk 
In heav'n, this our delight; how weariſome 
Eternity ſo ſpent, in worſhip paid LOT 
To whom we hate. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Satiety from all things elſe doth come, 
Then life muſt to itſelf grow weariſome. 
We a'r1s0MELY. adv. [irom wear eee. Tediouſly ; ; fo 
as to cauſe wearineſs. 
As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers different touch- 
ing Aſſur, and the begi _ g of that great ſtate of Aſſyria; a 
9. art weariſomely diſputed, without any direct proof — 


certai 
We a' RISOMENESS. n. /. [from wear iſome.] 1. The qua- 


lity of ti 2. The ſtate of being eaſily tire... 

(2.) * quick without lightneſa, without brittle- 
neſs, de good things without newfanglenefs, diligent in 
painful things wi - wow weartſpmeneſs.. amg er. 

To Wza'xv. v. a. [from the adjective. I 1. To tire; to 


fatigue ; - to haraſa; to ſubdue by labour. 2. To make 
imp t of continuance. 


Denham. 


) Better that the enemy ſeek ut; 


t over · rich and wide for many of cheir wear iſb | 


oops cameto the army the day before, haraſſed with a long 


3. ee 


irkſome. ,. (+ 
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1 W Ss Hs, wear his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence. Shakeſp. Jul us Ceſar. 


= he people labour in the very ow weary themſelves for 


Had. ii. 13. 
Per kes ke. | 


Milton, 
Sea would be without t bruſhing air, | 
To curl the waves ; Aru ſure 44 care | 
Should w nature fo, to make her want repoſe, den. 
Lou hoes ts weary'd fortune ſo, — 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 
But ſits all breathleſs. Dryden, 
It would not be difficult to continue a paper by reſuming the 
{ame ſubjefts, and wear ying out the reader with the fame 
thoughts in a different phraſe. Adaiſon's Frrebolder. 
(2. 9 1 ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Should the government be wearied out of its preſent pa- 


tience, what is to be expected by ſuch turbulent men. A&ddi/on.. 
Muſt' ring all her wiles, 


(3- 
With blandiſh'd parleys, feminine affaults, 
Tongue-batteries ; ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor ni | 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd and weary'd out. Milton; 


— RY. 44j [penls, Saxon; waeren, to be tired, Dutch ] 

Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 2. Impatient 

| af the continuance of a, thing painful or irkſome. 3. 

Deſirous to diſcontinue. C ite wearineſs ;. titeſome. 
(1.) Fair Phoebus gan 3 in haſte, 

Spenſer... 


His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. 
— Gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace- thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. 


I am ear y, yea, my memory is tir d: 
Have we no wine here. 
; An old man breken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
s come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity. £ 
Let us not be weary in well-doin 
Our ſwords fo wholly did the Fires employ,. 
That they at length grew weary to deſtroy : 
Refus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made 22 and deſpair attend for death. a — — 
(2.) The kin — as weary of Scotland, as he had been 
impatient to go thither, finding all things propoſed to him with+ 
out conſideration of his honour or intereſt. Clarendon. . 
My hopes all flat, nature within me ben. 
In all her functions, weary of herſelf. 


Shateſd. 


Shateſp.. 
Gal. vi. 9e ; 


(3.) See the revolution of thy times, 
Make mountains level, and: the continent. | 


Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt ſelf 


Into the ſeas. Shakeſd — 
(A.) Their gates to all were open evermore 5 

That by the weary way were travelling, 

And one ſat waiting ever them before 


To call in comers-by that needy were and 1 ee. 
The . oſt-lothed life | 


That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 3 f 
Can lay on nature; ig 4 | 2 * 2 4 


To 1 death * wabeſp. 
on ear y — — you plaadh Ng 
You and. 2 Fd; have it come to: queens 


Wik, „ bn en e Darabe — 
N A ſmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. | 
* 


— Ire * 

once to "1 TN 
Ta at a garn-loft through 2 chink. — 
We'sand. =. / lyaren, 


ginal word.] The windp . 
the 2 5 * the. la 


ee e e hy? = 


. 2 r dee b 
Cut his weaand with the knife, 


ming 
- 
thre * = 
= * 
- 4 „ 
* - 
Þ,, «# 
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Matter to be diſcharged by expectoration muſt firſt paſs in- 
to the lungs, then into * arteria, or weaſand, and 
from thence be. coughed up and ip.t out by the mouth. 


| 1ſeman's Surgery. 
The ſhaft that ſlightly was imprefs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas d, 
Drove * his neck aflant; he ſpurns the ground, 
And the ſouſ iſſues through the weazon's wound. Dryden. 
WEA'”THER. #. / [peven,  Saxon.] 1. State of air, re- 
ſpecting either cold or heat, wet or drineſs. 2. The 
change of the ſtate of the air. 3. Tempeſt ; ſtorm. 
(1.) Who's there, beſides foul weather P—One mended like 


the weather, moſt unquietly. | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
I am far better horn than is the king: 
But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak and 4 more ſtrong. Shakeſp. 


Again the Northern winds may ſing and plow, 


And fear no haven but from the weather now. Coauley. 
Mien muſt content themſelves to travel in all weathers, and 
through all difficulties. ; 7 L'E ftrange. 
WE: | The ſun | 

Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies, 

Whene'er through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, . 

Suſpe& a driſling day. Dryden. 


(2. ) It is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caſtle not in decay; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have ſtood 
againſt the waves and weathers of time. Bacon. 

(.) What guſts of weather from that gath ring cloud, 
My thoughts preſage. Dryden 's Virgil. 

To WZAT HER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To expoſe to 
the air. 2. To paſs with difficulty. 3. To WearHer 
a point. Lo gain a point againſt the wind; to accom- 
pliſh againſt oppoſition. 4. To WEAT HEA. To en- 
_ 


(..) He perch'd on ſome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry. 
Muſtard-ſeed gather for being too ripe, 
And weather it wel, yer ye give ita ſtripe. __ Tuſer. 
(2.) He weather'd fell Charibdis ; but ere long, | 
The ſkies were darken d, and the tempeſts ſtrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and ſtand the ſhock of an eternal dura- 
tion, and yet be at any time ſubject to a diſſolution. Hale. 
(3.) We have been tugging a great while againſt the ſtream, 
and have almoſt weather d our point; a firetch or two more will 


Spenſer. 


do the work. _. = Addiſon. 
(A.) When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, | 
And neather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. Addiſon, 
Wrea'rHeERBEATEN. adj, Haraſſed and ſeaſoned by hard 
weather. „ | 
They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar- 


rayed, extremely weatberbeaten ; the old man blind, the young 


man leading him. bo | | Sidney. 
She enjoys ſure peace for evermore, _ 2 
As weatherbeaten ſhip arriv'd on happy ſhore. Spenſer. 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, Ho. 
And ſandy bottom d Severn, have I ſent | 4 
Him bootleſs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. H. IV. 


1 hope when you know the worſt, you will at once leap into 
the river, and ſwim through handſomely, and not weatherbea- 
ten with the divers laſts 

— A weatherbeaten veſſel holds 

Gladly the port. — | tan 
Dido 2 his aveatherbeaten troops. Dxyd. Virgil. 
TDbe old weatherbeaten ſoldi er carries in his hand the Roman 


Wea'ruzRBOARD, or Weatherbonw:: a. . In the ſea lan- 
guage, that fide of a ſhip that is to the windward, Dick. 


Wea'rnuzRcock. 4 . [weather and cock.]* 1. An atti- 
den cook ſet on the top of a ſpire, which by turning, 
ſhows kad from which the wind blows, 2. Apy 


of irreſolution, ſtand ſhivering upon 


Milton. 
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(1.) But alas! the ſun keeps his light, though thy faith be 
darkened ; the rocks ſtand ſtill, though thou change like a 
weatherccch. | | Sidney. 

A kingfiſher hanged by the bill, converting the breaſt to that 
point of the horizon from whence the wind doth blow, is a ve- 
ry ſtrange introducing of natural weathercocks. _ Brown. 

(2.) Where had you this pretty weathercock *——1 cannot 


tell what his name is my huſband had him of. Shak, 
He break my promiſe and abſolve my vow ! 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like fate, 
Not like the king's, that 2veathercock of ſtate. Dryden. 


Wra'rRERDR 
winds. 
: Philip, during his voyage, towards Spain, was weatherdriven 
into Weymouth. Carew's Survey of Cornwell. 


WEea'THERGAGE. , ,. [weather and gage.] Any thin 
that ſhews the weather. Cage. * 


IVEN. part. Forced by florms or contrary 


To vere and tack, and ſteer a cauſe, 
Againſt the weathergage of laws. Hudibras. 
EA'THERGLASS.. 7. * {weather and glaſs.] 1. A baro- 


meter; a glaſs that ſhews the weight of the air. 2. A 
thermometer. Leſs uſed. | 
(1.) John's temper depended very much upon the air ; his ſpi- 
rits roſe and fell with the weatherg laſs. 0 Arbuthmet. 
We ſhall hardly wiſh for a perpetual equinox to ſave the 
charges of wedtherglaſſes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 


are the moſt windy and tempeſtuous. Bentley's Sermons. 
(2.) As in ſome aweatherglaſs my love I hold, 
Which falls or riſes with the heat or cold, 
I will be conſtant yet. D 


Wyea'THERSPy. n. ſ. [weather and ſpy ] A ſtar- ner; 


an aſtrologer; one that foretels the weather. 
And ſooner may a gulling weatberſpy, 
By drawing forth 2 — 
What faſhion'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy- headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 
Wea'rHeERwiSE. adj. [weather and wiſe] Skilful in 
foretelling the weather. 
WZATREARWISE R. n. f. [weather and wiſen, Dutch; to 
how.] Any thing that foreſhews the weather 2, 
Moſt vegetables expand their. flowers and down in warm ſun- 
.ſhiny weather, and again cloſe them toward the evening, o in 
rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening and 
ſhatting of which are the countryman's weatherwiſer. 
| Derham's Phyfico-Theolog ye 
To WEAVE. v. @. Preterite wave, weav-d, part. paſſ. 
woven, weaved ; [peran, Saxon; weven, Dutch.] 1. 
To form by texture ; to form by inſerting one part of the 
materials with another. 2. To unite by intermixtuce. 3. 
Io interpoſe ; to inſert. | | | 
(1. ) Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 
A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men, 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. Shak. 
The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings, xxiii, 7. 
There our ſecret thoughts unſeen, 1 5 | 
Like nets be -weav'd and intertwin d, 
 Wherewith we caich each other's mind. 
White ſeem d her robes, yet woven ſo they were, 
As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 
Theſe purple veſts were 2veav'd by Dardan dames. Dryd. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, 
With kind concern and fkill has weav 
A filken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours ; gently has he laid 
The mantle o'er thy fad diſtreſs: | 
And Venus ſhall the'texture bleſs. Prior, 
_ $2 When religion was woven into the civil government, 
- flonriſhed under the protection of the emperors, mens 
thoughts and diſcourſes were full of ſecular affairs; but in the 
three firſt centiiries of chriſtianity, men who embraced this re- 
ligion had given up all their intereſts in this world, and lived 
ual preparation for the next, Addiſon, 
” 2 : | 


— 


Carew. 
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(3.) Theduke be here to- night! the better! beſt ! 
This weaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs. Shak. 
Ta Weave. . To work with a loom. 
Wea'ves. n. /. [from weave.] One who makes threads 
into cloth. 8 


| Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
My days are ſwifter than a veaver's ſhuttle, and are ſpent 
without hope. | | Job, vii. 6. 
The weaver may caſt religion upon what loom he pleaſe. 


| Howel, 
Her flag aloft ſpreads ruffling to the wind, | 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The weaver charm'd with what his loom deſign'd, 
Goes on to 1ee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 
Wea'verrisn. n. ſ. [arancus piſcis, Latin ] A fiſh. 
| EE Eo Ainſworth, 
WEB. 1. /. [pebba, Saxon.] 1. Texture; any thing wo- 
ven. 2: Some part ofa ſword. Obſolete. 3. A kind of 


duſky film that hinders the ſight ; ſuffuſion. 

(.) Penelope, for her Ulyfles' fake, 
Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive ; 

In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 


Spenſer. 
i / * 


The ſame at night ſne did again unreave. 

—— Stad at gate, 

And heard within, the goddeſſe elevate > 

A voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, | 1 8 
- Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly thought. Chapman. 
Spiders touch d, ſeek their web's inmoſt part. Davies. 

— By day the web and loom. 1 be 
And homely houſhold taſk ſhall be her doom. Dryden. 


The fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the facred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. Dryden. 
(. .) The ſword, whereof the web was ſteel ; 3 
Pommel, rich ſtone ; hilt, gold, approv'd by touch. Fairf. 
(3.) This is the foul flibertigibbet 3 he gives the web and the 
Sbakeſp. 


pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. 
We'zBzD. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 
Such as on exgeakon a, or whole _ are 2 | a, 4 
ther, their legs are generally ſhort, the moſt convenient ſize tor 
ſwimming. * 8 b Derham's Pbyſico-Tbeolhgy. 
Wels rOO TED. adj. [web and bot.] Palmipedous ; hau- 
ing films between the toes. | 
Webfooted fowls do not live conſtantly 
fear to enter the water. a 
Wr RBSsTER. n. f [pebycne, Saxon; a woman-wea ver.] 
A weaver. Obſolete. | 


upon. the land, nor 


After local names, the moſt in number have been derived' 


from occupations ; as Taylor, Webfler, Wheeler. Camden. 
| To WED. v. @. [pevlan, Saxon.] 1. To marry ;. to take 
for huſband or wife. 2. To join in marriage. 3. To 
_ unite for ever. 
love or fondneſs. 
..) If one by one you. wedded: all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took a good, 
To make a perfect waman ;. ſhe you kill” 
Would be unparalell d. 
Never did thy beauty, ſince the day. 
I faw thee firſt, and <vedded thee, adorn d 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes. 
——  —- Cloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dullneſs of fome ſon of earth. 
(2.) In Syracuſe was I born, and wed. 


Unto a woman happy but for me. I Shakeſd. 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, . 
N Shall live wich her. Milton Pan 


The woman in us 


Y Glawoille... 
; — — PTY 


ſtill a deceit like that begun in 
the ; and our — are wedded to an Be, as 
ee miſeries.. 


(3-) Affliction is 


Ray on the Creation. 


4. To take for ever. 5, To unite by 


To 
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(4.) Though the principal men of the houſe of commons 
were again elected to ſerve in this parliament, yet they were 
far from wedding the war, or taking themſelves to be con- 
cerned to make good any declaration made by the former. 

; | Clarendon. 

They politively and concernedly wedded his cauſe. Clarendon. 

(5-) Men are wwedded to their luſts, and reſolved upon a 
wicked courſe ; and fo it becomes their intereſt to wiſh there 
were no God. Titlotſon's Sermons, 

To Web. v. n. To contract matrimony. 
— When I ſhall wed, 
That lord whoſe hand (hall take my plight, ſhall carry 


Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shak. 
— To love, to wed, | 
For Hymen's rites, and for the marriage bed 
You were ordain'd. 8 Suckling.. 
Nor took 1 Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, | 
Or haſty choice as many women aved ; | 
But with deliberate care, Tr Dryden. 
We'ppinG. 2. /. [from wed] Marriage; ptials ; the 
nuptial ceremony: 5 | 
— Come, away! | Ns 
For ou ſhall hence upon your wedding · day. Shaleſp 
I will dance and eat plums at your wedding. Shakeſp.. 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; | 
For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not. Shakeſp, 


When my ſon was entered into his wedding-chamber, he fell 
down and died. 250 2 Eſdr. x. 1. 
Theſe three country bills agree, that each æuedding produces 
four children. | is | Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
His friends were invited to come and make merry with him, 
and this was to be the wedding feaſt. _ C'Eftrange. 
If ſhe affirmed herſelf a virgin, ſhe muſt on her wedding - e 
day, and in her aveding cloaths perform the ceremony of 
ing alone into the den, and ſtay an hour with the lion. 
A woman ſeldom aſks adviee before ſhe has bought * 
ding cloaths. : S ectator. 
Wepeg. n. /.. [vegge, Daniſh ; wegge, Dutch.] 1. A 
body, which having a ſharp edge, continually growing 
thicker, is uſed to cleave timber; one of the mechanica]; 
powers. 2. A maſs of metal. 3. Any thing in the form 


ofa ; | 
of clowniſh fone, 


(.) A barbarous-troop: 
The honour of theſe noble bows down threw ;. 5 
Under the wedge F heard the trunk to groan. Spenſer. 
The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge uſed in the cleavins 
of waod.. Wilkins Mathematical Magiel. 


1 left hi wedge within the cloven oak. Dryd. Aneidy 
t many a. heavy groan, when he ith-. 
a wedge. of his own timber. Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of order 
| we As ſparkles from the anvil uſed to fly, 
2 bony hammers eo the c are ſwaid. Spenſer. 
When I faw a. goodly Rabyloniſh garment, and a wedge. of 
gold of fifty ſhekels weight, then I coveted them. BY 700. . 
(3. — In.warlike muſters they appear, A 


Weep. v. a. [from-the-noun.]* 1: To cleave wich a. 


wedge. 2. To drive as a wedge\is driven. 3. To force 
28 forces. 4. To faite by wedges. g. To fix. 
1 8 0 
or, or my father, ſhould i | * 
(2. Where have you Nen broiling ?t— = I" 
— r err goo 0 lager | 
- Could not aedg” more. V i 74 2 Henry | VIII. ki 
= . EE — Part; EY: their . ? 42 
| . d in figure wedge thei B | 
— 13 „ "Miliaw's Ps. Lap. 
" (4) Fedge on theckeeneſt ſceythes, TR 
And give ue ficeds"that ſnort again the foe. 4. Phi. 


5 3.) our wit will not ſo ſoon out as another 596 4 i 
is firongly 4vedged-up in a blockbead, watt Av 


- 
ST | 
= 


gergeſthus in the centaur, ſoon he paſs'd, 
Wedg'd in the rocky ſhoals and Rick faſt, . 
What impulſecan be ted from one particle, entumb'd 
and au. in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn. Bentley's Sermons. 
/ We'vioct. a. f [pt and lic, fax. manage and gift} 
/ rriage ; matrimony. 
She doth ſtray about 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. | 
Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 


Shakeſp. 


And if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was her's. Shak. 
Can wedlock know fo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe ? Cleaveland. 
—— He his happieſt choice too late, | 
Shall meet already link'd, and wed/oct-bound | 
To a.fell adverſary: | Milton's Par. Loft. 
May not a priſon or a grave, 


Like wediock, honour's title have? 

One thought the ſex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 
And uncontroll'd to give acccunt to none. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
A man determined about the fiftieth year of his age to en- 
ter upon wedlock. Addiſon. 
W=u'pntspay. n. /. [povenrvaz, Saxon; odenſday, Swe- 
diſh; wwoen/day, Dutch; wenſday, Ilandick.] The 
fourth day of the week, ſo named by the Gothick nations 
from Moden or Odin. | | 
Where. is the honour of him that died on wedneſday. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The offices of prayer he had in his church, not only upon 
the ſundaies, and feſtivals, and their eves, as alſo wedneſdates 
* | | | Fell, 
Wee. adj. [A Saxon word of the ſame root with weeing. 
Dutch, wenig, German.] Little; ſmall: whence the 
word eweaſle or qweeſel is uſed for little; as a weeſel face. 
Ih Scotland it denotes ſmall or little; as, wee ane, a little 
one, or child; a wee bit, a little bit. | 
Does he not wear a round beard, like a glover's par- 


* 


ing knife ?—No, forſooth ; he hath but a little wee face with 2 


little yellow beard. Shak. Merry Vives of Mind ſon. 
We'zcuelm. . f [This is often written witch elm.] A 
ſpecies of elm. | 5 3 
A cion of a wweechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. Bacon, 
Wer b. #. /. [peod, Saxon, tares.] 1. An herb noxious or 
uſeleſs. 2. [Warva, Saxon; ward, Dutch.] A gar- 


cept in wwidow's weeds, the mourning dreſs of a widow. 3. 


I ia uſed. by Chapman for the upper garment. 


(1.) If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a weed, 


if it be a aveed, apt to grow in the beſt ſoils, it doth not ap- 

Pxar · that it is in his nature. Clarendon. 

On ſlowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Sandys. 
Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, . 

_ While ſets, like 8, did deſtroy the ſeeds. Denham. 

Stinking <veeds and poiſonous plants have their uſe. Mare. 


When they are cut, 


Their virtue, like their Tyber's eddi. 
Rolling, its courſe deſign'd the country's good ; . 
But oft the 


ie, if-weedy, to kill the weeds. 
* Inner 1 H 5 


' 1 
— 


o 


BD torrent's too impetuous ſp: 
From the low earth tore ſome polluting weed ; . 


And with the. blood vf Jove there always ran 4 
Some viler part, ſome tincture of the man. Prior. 
If ithey: are often ſeen to loſe” that little religion they were 


| zo their youth, tis no more to be wondered at, than 
» lus flayer choaked. and killed amongh.rank ue 


G jb 1k 44 984 4J, 6k ad ate 
— 


Welz or zEss. 


W E E 
( 2.) My mind for weeds your virtue's livery age 
Ls 24 
Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath all his ſervants with 
one weed; nor theirs to cloath themſelves ſo, if left to their 
- own judgments, | Hoc ker. 
——— They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad ; 
His feet all bare, his beard ail hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had. Spenſer, 
Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ſerving man 


wears, ſo called as it was delivered and taken from bim at 

eaſure. Spenſer, 
The ſnake throws her enamelled ſkin, : 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shak, 
— Throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With fore of ladies. | Milien.. 
— Lately your fair hand in woman's weed | 

Wrapp'd my glad head. Waller. 

J-) ———— The morning in her throne of gold, 

Survaid the vaſt world, by whoſe orient light, 

The nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright; | 

Her own hands putting on, both ſhirt and weeds. Cham. 


To Weep. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To rid of noxious 
plants. 2. To take away as noxious plants. 3: To free 
from any thing hurtful or offenſive. 4. To root out vice: 

(1.) When you ſow the berries of bays, weed not the bor- 
ders for the firſt half year; for the weed giveth them ſhade. 
| | | Bacon. 
Your ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a weeding or 
a ſlight howing vpon them. Mortimer. 
2.) — Oh Marcius, 
Each word thou'ſt ſpoke hath weeded from my heart 

A root of ancient envy. Shak. Coriolanus... 
Sarcaſms, contumelies, and invectives, fill ſo many pages 

of our controverſial writings, that, were thoſe weeded out, 

many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. = Decay of Piety. 
(3) He weeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted. to 

Elaiana, and manumized it from that moſt dangerous confede- 

racy. | Howef' Vocal Foreft. 

(4.) Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in weeding from 

their children ill things, as they were before in grafting in them 

learning. | Aſcham'”s Schoolmaſter. 
One by one, as they appeared, they might all be wweeded out, 
without any ſigns that ever they had been there. Locke. 


We'epes. u. J [from eveed.] One that takes away any 
thing noxious. | 5 
A weeder out of his proud adverſaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. 


Shak. Rich. III. 


ment; cloaths; habit; dreſs. Now. ſcarce in uſe, ex- nok. #. /. [weed and hook. ] A hook by. which 


weeds are cut away or extirpated. 
In May get a weedbook, a crotch, and a glove, 


And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn doth not love. Tufſer. 


adj. [from queed.) Free from weeds ; tree 
from any thing uſeleſs or noxious. 5 
So many weedleſs paradiſes be, 


Which of themſelves produce no venomous ſin. Donne. 
| A cryſtal brook, _ 5 

When troubled moſt it does the bottom ſhow; 

Tis weedleſs all above, and rockleſs all below. Dryden. 


We'zpy. adj. [from wweed.] 1. Confifting of weeds. 2. 
Abounding with weeds: 
(2.) There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious liver broke, — 


When down her weedy trophies and herſelf 


Fell in the weeping brook. Shak. Hamlet. 
(2.) Hidin a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of ſafety. Dr yd. Aneid. 

If it is weedy, let it lie upon the ground, Mortimer. 


WEEK. . /. [peoc, Saxon; wele, Dutch; wecka, Swe- 
diſh. ] The ſpace of ſeven days. 


W EE 
Fulfil her weel, and we will give thee this alſo, Gon. xxix. 
The diviſion of time by "weeks, hath been univerſally ob- 
ſerved in the world, not only amongſt the civiliz'd, but hke- 
wiſe among the molt barbarous nations. Wilkins. 
We'ekDay. n. /. [week and day] Any day not Sunday, 
One ſolid diſh his weekday meal affords, 
An added pudding ſolemniz d the Lord's. Pope 
We'ekLy. adj. [trom week.]. Happening, produced, or 
done once a week; hebdomadary. 
The Jews had always their weekly readings of the law of 


Moſes. Hooker. 
So liv'd our fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their weekly bill. Dryden. 


Nothing more frequent in their week/y papers, than affecting 

to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, and then 

loading the latter with calumny. Swift. 

Wals EKL x. adv. [from week.] Once a week; by hebdo- 
madal periods. 

Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip in their turns 


wweekly, and are ſometimes called hebdomadal 3 Ayliffe. 


Werl. n. /. [yel, Saxon.] 1. A whirlpool. 2. A twig- 
gen ſnare or trap for fiſh, [perhaps from willow. ] 

To Ween. v. n. [penan, Saxon ; waenen, 
think; to imagine ; to form a notion; to fancy. Ob- 


ſolete. 
Ab lady dear, quoth then the gentle kaight, 


Well may Lu, your grief is wond'rous great. Spenſer. 
So . it her beſrems, that ye would ween 
Some angel ſne had been. Spenſer's Zpitbalamium. 


When weening to return, whence they did ſtray, 

They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown ; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

Furtheſt from end then, when they neareſt queen. Spenſer. 
—— Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, | 


Levy'd an army, weening to 
And reinftal me in the diadem. Shak. Henry VI. 
Veen you of better luck, 
I mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 


Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak. Henry VIII. 
They ween'd 
That felf-fame 5 ht or by furprize, 
To vin the mount of God; and on his — 
To ſet the envier of his date, the 
fond and vain. 


Aſpirer; but their thoughes prov Milton. 


2. To 


To. 
[peopan, Saxon.] 1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 
3- To lament ; to com- 


ſhed tears from any paſſion. 
”__ In that fad time 


1. ) | 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear ; 
And what theſe ſorrows could not hence exhale, 


That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeprag. 


* 
I fear he will oe the gn won © ww iloſopher when he grows 
old, being ſo ful or 4 ft in his youth. 


Have for your fin, ſo tha 3 
your ſin, t you were i rrow- 
ful in Lady: fy Are you fo forrowful that you hate it ? 
De you fo hate it that you have left it ? Taybr. 
Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 
-Fix'd, like a man, to die without a tear, 
r ſave, or ſlay us bath. 
A corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown ; 
' Yet mov'd, howe'er, the made the caſe her ora; 
Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 
As for a ſtranger wept. 
When Darius wert over his army, that within a * — 
not a man of all that confluence d be: left alive, Artabanus 
proved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them ſhould 


Dau. 


Val, Preparation 


Y 7. Wee. D. a. 


Dutch.] To 


WEEP. v. 2. preter. and part. paſſ. wept, weeped, 


»:long. | 
Shak. Wa“ E LESS. adj. From qveet. ] Uelsen; 
Reer ended. We'evir. 


that every one ſhould i hint Warn, mf Fren A. 
on Fob Death, 2x7 , puny That 


W E F 
(2.) Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 


* Th _ ſung, 13 play 

at ſuch a king ſhou b 

= o the fools among 8 8 Shak. King Lear. 
bo ) hoy <a tas me ſaying, Give us fleſh a 


1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to 
bemoan. 2. To ſhed moiſture. 3. To drop. 4. To 
abound with wet. 


G.) If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies. Dryden, 
We wand' ring go 
Through dreary waſtes, and weep each other s woe. 1 


(2.) ———— Thus was this place 
A happy rural feat of various view, 
Groves whoſe rich trees wept . guns and balm. 


18 Let * her ann, nor 
e we amber or the balmy tree, 
While _ oaks the — 2 
And realms — ＋ which thoſe trees — Pdbe. 
(4-) Rye-graſs grows on clayey and weeping grounds. 
We'zrz. n./. [from weep.] 1. One who 5 N a 
lamenter; a bewailer ; a mourner. 2. A white barder 
on the ſleeve of a mourning coat. 
(1.) If you have ſerved God in an holy life, ſend away 
the women and the weepers : tell them it is as much intempe- 
rance to weep too much as to laugh too much: if thou art 
alone, or with fitting company, die as thou ſhould' ; but do 
not die impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. " Taylor. 
Langlzer i is eaſy ; but the wonder lies, 
Dryd. 


What ſtore of brine ſu ply'd the weeper's eyes. | 
Wze'zr1sH. adj. [SeeWrarntsn.]' This old word is uſed 
lexicographers ſeem not 


envy we 


S 


Aſcham in a ſenſe which the 
to have known. Applied to taſtes, it means infipid ; ap- 
plied to the body, weak and walksy': here it ſeems to mean 


four ; ſurly. 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſh ; but audible, 
ſtrong, and manlike : a countenance not weerrfh and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. 3 Aſcham's Schcolmafter. 

To WR ET. v. n. ite wot; or tut. I yixan; Saxon; 
weten, Dutch.] To know ; 0 be informed; to, * ; 
knowledge. ec | 4 

Him the prince with ons did beard ; ; 


Z Sir knight, mought I of you this mn wry read, 


To weet why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſcor d, 
Bear ye th the picture 1 _ lady's head ? Spenſer, 
bin 
| On pain-of puniſhment, the world to wee? | | 5 
ye ape} oy. 3 en 
But well I weet thy cruel 


Adorns a nohler poet 


. Sm 
n. /. e Saxon ; wevel, Doteb ;- curculio, 


A 
Den 
WE 3 av parſuips and carrots. Bacor's Nat. 
Corn is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, thet i” dork 
not produce t very weevils that live in it and conſurne it. 


a 
WZ'zzEL. n. See Wr 82 L.] | 1 y 
I ſuck melantholy out of 3 Bag, ee 5 
The corn· devouring 4weexel here abides, 
. . Drides': Georg. 
os War. mare ya. pul om Te one; 


— 
of which the claim is g& 


* ] 


2 body © 


W E I 


nerally waved ; any thing wandering without an owner, 
and ſeized by the lord of the manor. 2. It is in Bacon 
for waft, a gentle blaſt. 

(.) His horſe, it is the herald's weft ; 

No, tis a mare. | Ben. Johnſon's Underwoods. 
(z.) The ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that of 
ſpices, and the ſtrongeſt ſart of ſmells are beſt in a weft afar 
off 


. Bacon, 
_ WEFT. . , [pepra, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 


Wzu'rrTace. n. , [from weft.] Texture. | 

The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly tanned ; whereby the weftage of the*fibres might more 
eunſily be obſerved. | Grew's Muſeum. 


To Wein. v. a. [pexzan, Saxon ; weyben, Dutch.] 1. 
To examine by the balance. 2. To be equivalent to in 
weight. 3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 4. To 
raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 5. To examine; to balance 
in the mind; to conſider. 6. To compare by the ſcales. 
7. To regard; to conſider as worthy of notice. 8. To 
We1cn down, To overbalance. 9. To Weicn down. 
To overburden ; to oppreſs with weight; to depreſs. 

(r.) Earth taken from land 
ſerved, ſo as not to be wet nor waſted, and weighed daily, will 
not alter weight until the ſeventeenth of June, when the river 
| beginneth to riſe ; and then it will grow more and more ponde- 
rous, till the river cometh to its height. Bacon. 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, ; 

Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd. Milton. 

She does not weigh her meat in a pair of ſcales, but ſhe 
weighs it in a much better balance ; ſo much as gives a pro- 
per ſtr to her body, and renders it able willing to 
obey the foul.. | Law. 
(. 2.) They that muſt avergh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 2 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shak. 
By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs-veſſel, it made that 
veſſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak in the common language, 
ig bing divers ounces. | - 


(3.) They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. 


(4.) Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of his ſol- 
diers, weighed up the fourteen gallies he had funk. Hnolles. 
They having freight 
Their ſhips with ſpoile enough, weigh ancor ſtreight. Chap. 
Here he left me, ling'ring here delay d 


| His parting kiſs, and there his anchor weigh'd. Dryden. 

(5. d not who it is which ſpeaketh, but weigh only 

hat. is = | 82 1 | Ker. 
F have in equal balance juſtly werg bd 


What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we ſuffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. - 

Shakeſpeare's Henry 

The ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occaſion muſt ever be well 

awveigaed.. 


's { march left that d to be better 
* ſpeedy | {445 8 _ ' Clarendon. 


13 of riſing higher, with the hazards of 9 
F "44.188 e | den. 
intereſt ·weigbs, | 

and. 
ming, having the power | 
"_—- deſires, is at. liberty to examine them * 
| , es 


* 


| 72 not we 
. 


To WEICH. v. u. 


adjoining to the Nile, and pre- 


bough, being overloaden, weigh down. 
We'r6HED. adj. [from wweigh.] Experienced. 


- in ſtate matters. 


Zech. xi. WꝭIIORHER. n. /. [from weigh.) He who weighs. 
WE GHT. . /, [yipr, Saxon.] 1. 


IV. 
Bacon. 

rely weig bed 

fleſn- hook given to David, as you may ſee. 


iſe. Dryden. 
to — 2 ſatisfaction of 


Pope. 


WE I 
9.) ——— In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 


To weigh thy ſpirits down. Miltag. 
Her father's crimes | 
Sit heavy on her, and weigh down her prayers; 
A crown uſurp'd, a lawful king depos'd, 
His children murder'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
My ſoul is quite aveigb'd down with care, and aſks 
The ſoft refreſhment of a moment's ſleep. Addiſon's Cato. 


Excellent perſons, weighed down by this habitual forrow of 
heart, rather deſerve our compaſſion than reproach. Addiſon. 


1. To have weight. 2. To be conſi- 
dered as important; to have weight in the intellectual ba- 
lance. 3. To raiſe the anchor. 4. To bear heavily ; to 
preſs hard. 5. To fink by its own weight. 

(1.) Exactly weighing and ſtrangling a chicken in the ſcales,. 
upon an immediate ponderation, we could diſcover no diffe- 
rence in weight; but ſuffering it to lie eight or ten hours 
until it grew perfectly cold, it weighed moſt ſenſibly lighter, 

| Brown, 
(z.) This objeftion ought to weigh with thoſe, whoſe read- 
ing is deſigned for much talk and little knowledge. Locke, 

A. wiſe man is then beſt ſatisfied, when he finds that the 
ſame argument which weighs with him has weighed with thou- 
ſands before him, and is ſuch as hath born down all oppoſition. 

3 Addi ſon. 
(3. When gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, 
And thoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. 


(4. Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, | 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtutf'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? Shak. Macbeth, 


(5.) The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root again; 
the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the ſtalk, making the 
Bacon, 


In an embaſſy of weight, choice was made of ſome ſad per- 
ſon of known experience, and not of a young man, not weighed 
| 5 Bacon, 


Quantity . meaſured 


by the balance. 2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, 


| Other bodies are examined. 3. Ponderous maſs, 4 Gra- 


vity ; heavineſs ; tendency to the center. 5. Prefſure ; 


| burthen ; overwhelming power. 6. Importance; pow- 


er ; influence ; efficacy. | 


(.) Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, 
loſeth weight; and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth 


weight again. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Fain would I chuſe a middle courſe to ſteer ; 

Nature's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere : 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 

On either fide, the father and the king : 

Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee: 

Make it but ſcanty weight, and leave the reſt to me. Dryden. 

So was every thing of the temple even to the wright of a 
* 5: Boſley. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 3 


it eat more than its own weight; and yet there was no acid 


found in its body. Arbuthuot on Aliments., 


(2.) Juſt balances, juſt weights ſhall ye have. Lev. xix. 36. 
Undoubtedly there were ſuch weights which the phyſicians 


uſed, who, though they might reckon according, to the weight 


of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of mo- 
ney» : , Arbuthnot an Coin. 
When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty wwezghts fallen 
into either ſcale, the power will never continue long in equal &. 
viſion, but run intirely into one. 3 Swift. 
(3.) A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than 
without; for that the weight, if proportionable, ſtrengtheneth 


the finews by contracting them; otherwiſe, where no contrac- 


tion is needful, weig bt hindereth: as we ſee in horſeraces, 


W E 1 : 


WEL 


men are curious to foreſee that there be not the leaſt aubig ht upon W“ IGHTLESS. ad. [from weight.) Light 3 having no 


the one horſe more than u the other. In leaping with 
weights, the arms are firſt caſt backwards, and then forwards, 
with ſo much the greater force. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
Wolſey, who from his own great ſtore might have | 

A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr'd : 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'*rous auerght 

Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: 

If "on thou lie ſt neglected, what muſt we 


Hope after death, who are but ſhreds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 
All their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Milton. 


Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us up; our very virtues, when 
ſo leavened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
* ruin. Government of the Tong ue. 

Then ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conſtancy will prove 
The only pillars fit to bear 
So vaſt a weight as that of love. Prior. 
(4.) Heavineſs or weight is not here conſidered as being ſuch 
a natural quality, whereby condenſed bodies do of themſelves 
tend downwards; but rather as being an affection, whereby 

- they may be meaſured. Wilkins. 

E The ſhaft that lightly was impreſs'd, 09" 

Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 

-Drove through his neck. Dryd. 
What natural agent impel them ſo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe 
ſide blow againſt that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
hole worlds are falling? Bentley. 
(.) Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Shak. 
As ſome of the angels did ſcarce fooner receive, than break 
the law of obedience; ſo ſome men, by an unhappy imitation 

Ff fuch angels, are more ready to flander the weight of their 

yoke thanto bear it. Holyday. 
So ſhall the world go on, 1 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight ing. 

— We muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the weight 

Of 1 diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. 


r 
3 L Eftrange. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown fo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift, W 


They are like ſo many weights upon our minds, that make 
us leſs — and leſs inclined to raiſe up our thoughts and af- 


FeRions to the things that are above. Law. 
(6.) — How to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 
In ſuch a point of weight, fo near mine honour, 

In truth I know not. Shak. Henry vin. 


If this right of heir carry any weight with it, Fab 
dinance of God, muſt not all be ſubject to it. Locke. 
To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace fink the „ and 
de of the more weight, other ble or di things 


ſhould conſtantly accompany theſe different ſtates. Locke. 
An author's arguments loſe their weight, when we are per- 
A * he on! ws for argument's ſake. Addiſon, 
ſorrows of my heart, | 
he |_| r—N 
| my Saviour's groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. Addiſen, 9 


The ſolemnities that encompaſs the 
to all his actions, and weight to all his 


— add — come 


"Fo LY. add. (from weight] I. "Heorlly | poude- WT... LCOME. 
10 


Solidly ; Laney 8 


orſe, becauſe be makes his agents 


fementouly 
9 * 
eee . J. [from weighty.] . Ponderofity 
vity ; heavineſs. 2. Solidity ; force. — 
(2. i'r 1 have dat Jooger on thi paige than the 
* any argument in it req "IN Locke. 
. defect of h 3 LE to the 
many to marvel 
3 venture, — 7 4 


: 


We'1GaTy. adj. [from weight] 


Milton. 


ince may carry the plough, but the weight lies ow 


Haſton the welcome end of all my 


We'Lcoms. 3. 


-gravity. 


How by him balanc anc'd in the wwerghtleſs air? 
Can'ſt thou the wiſdom of his works = 


It muſt both weightleſs and immortal 
Becauſs the centre6f it 1s above. e 


1. 2 


2. Important; momentous ; 


ſevere. Not in uſe. 
(1.) You have already weary'd fortune fo, 
friend or foe ; 


She cannot farther be your 
But fits all breathleſs, IT admires to feel 


A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. . Dryden "OY 
(2.) —1 n 

Maſkin the buſineſs from the common eye 

Fer foniey waa bty reaſons. | hah. Macherh. 


It 2 forbids i — in lighter loſſes and indignities, ſuch as 


our Lord there mentions, and making the law the inſtrument of 
revenge in weigbtier matters. Ketthwell. 
No fool Pythagoras was 5 : 
Whilſt he his werghty =. weak 
He made his ud ung ſcholars ſtand, 


Their mouth ſtill cover d with their hand: 

Elſe, may-be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
| Leſs friend to doctrine than to truth, 

Might have refus'd to let his ears 

Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior, 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the koight full of ” 

Let me have your advice in a wei 8 Swift, 

(3-) If, two days ſhine, contains thee, | 
Attend our Twerg htier judgment. Shak. Timon, 


We'Laway. interj. [This I once believed a corruption of 


weal away, that is, bappineſs is gone : ſo Junius explaia- 
ed it ; but the — exclamation is —— ang cog 


from wela is formed by corruption weladey. Alas. 
| — Arann —* „he » * 


What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed li Spenſer. 
Ah, welaway ! moſt noble Jords, = can | 
Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight > Spenſer. 


Vela way, the while I was ſo fond, 
To leave the good that I had in hond. 


WE'LCOME. as. [ 
—_— Dutch. 
willingl 
8 To 


Spenſer. 
[bien wenu, French; pilcume, Saxon ; 
Received with — admitted 


to any a or enjoyment ; grateful ; pleaſi 
his WELCOME. To receive with profeſſions of 


_ 0 k ferye you, W 
Veur gn ht ce e. 1 
And with & the proceed ; for, unto men 
Preſt with their wants, all change is ever welcome. 


Ben, Jobnſon. 
Here let me earn my bread, 
Till oft invocated death 


Xing tu. 


Milton, 
He that knows how to make thoſe he 8 has 


found the true art of living, and being welcome and valued 


' where. Locke. 

CIT a faſhion, as if to wel- 
and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is 

when they bid any we/come. Bacon, 

interj.* A form of falutation uſed to b new 


Comer, 8 | 


6 ——_ embrace. = | Dryd 
Welcome, great monarch, to your 'own. Drgd. 


1. Salutation of a new comer.. 2. Kind 
( — — 
1 ever 


r add \ 


* 
* 


35 ͤ | 
(2.) I ſhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in 
the true cauſes of welcomes, as I ſhould find want of the effects 
thereof. ; | Sidney. 
I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Shak. King Lear. 
Madam, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are fo kind : 
Still as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, 
And make your beauty as themſelves ſeem new, Waller. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underſtanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. 
. South's Sermons. 
To We'Lcome. v. 4. To falute a new comer with kind- 
neſs. 
l know no cauſe | 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 


Save bidding farewel to fo ſweet a gueſt 

As my ſweet Richard. Shakeſp. Richard IT. 

They ſtood in a row in fo civil a faſhion, as if to welcome 

us. Bacon. 

Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 

And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. Milton, 
——— To welcome home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden, 


The lark and linnet ſtrain their warbling throats, 


To welcome in the Spring. Dryden. 


Wel con 70 our houſe. n. .. ¶lactuca marina, Latin.] An 


herb. Ainſw, 
We'rcomeness. n. /. [from welcome.] Gratefulneſs. 
Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed ſo many ages; yet will 
they really ſtill continue new, not only upon the ſcores of their 
 welcomeneſs, but by their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, 
diſtance from a period. | Boyle. 
We'.comer. n. /. [from welcome.] The faluter or re- 
ceiver of a new comer. 
Farewel, thou woeful whicomer of glory. 
WerLD, or Would. n. ſ. luteola, 
or dyers weed. 
To WEL p, for To wield. Spenſer. 
To WELD. v. a. To beat one maſs into another, ſo as to 
incorporate them. 
Sparkling or welding heat is uſed when you double up your 
| Iron to make it thick enough, and ſo weld or work in the 
i doubling into one another. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
WL ZR. n. . [A term perhaps merely Iriſh ; though it 
may be derived from To wield, to turn or manage : 
whence wielder, welder.] Manager; actual occupier. 
| Such immediate tenants have others under them, and fo a 
third and fourth in ſubordination, till it comes to the welder, 
as they call him, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives _— 
| | ; . 


Latin.] Yellow weed, 


 We'Lrane. n. . [well and fare.} Happineſs ; ſucceſs ; 


proſperity. 

If friends to a government forbear their aſſiſtance, they put 
it in the power of a few deſperate men to ruin the welfare 
-of thoſe who are ſuperior to them in ſtrength and —_— 105 

on. 


Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon : cunning is a kind of 


inftin& that only looks out after our immediate intereſt and 
_ Welfare. | Addiſon, Speflator, 
To WTE. v. a. [Of this word in Spenſer I know not well 
the meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll; wollen, in 
German, and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence I 
ſuppoſe well, or whilk, is an undulation or corrugation, 
or ted or convolved body. Bill is uſed for a 
{mall ſhell-fiſh.] To cloud; to obſcure. It ſeems in 
Spenſer both active and neuter. | 

Nia fad winter welked hath the day, 

Aud taken up his inn in fiſhes haſk, 


Shak. 


W E L 
As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eventide, 
When ruddy Phœbus gins to well in Weſt, * 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt. Spenſer. 
The weclked Phoebus gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenſer. 
We LXED. adj. Set with protuberances. Properly, I be- 
lieve, whelked, from whelk. 
Methought his eyes 
Were two full (noons : he had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns wwelk'd and wavy'd like the enridged ſea. Shak. 


Wa“LEK IN. n. . [from penican, to roll; or pelcen, clouds, 
Saxon] 1. [he viſible regions of the air. Out ot ule, 
except in poetry. 2. WELxin Eye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue 
eye ; ſkycoloured eye. | 

1.) Ne in all the welkiz was no cloud. 

| e leaves the wwelkin way molt beaten plain, 
And _ with whirling wheels inflames the ſkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. Spenſer, 

The ſwallow 2 out of her neſt, | 
And cloudy welkin cleareth.  _  Spenſer's Paſtorals, 

Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves. Shak. R. III. 

— With feats of arms | 

From either end of heav'n the avelkm burns. 


Chaucer o 


Milton, 
| — No my taſk is ſmoothly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 

Nuickly to the green earth's end, 

Where the bow'd welkin flow doth bend. Milton. 
—— Their hideous yells 

Rend the dark wellin. Philips, 
(2.) Yet were it true 5 

To ſay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 1 

Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villain. Shak. 


WELL. . /. [pelle, pel!, Saxon. ] 
tain ; a ſource. 2. A deep narrow 
cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 

(1.) Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring. 
As the root and branch are but one tree, 
And well and ſtream do but one river make; 
So if the root and well corrupted be, 
The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take. Davies. 
(2.) Now up, now down, like buckets in a eil. Dy; yd. 
The muſcles are fo many well-buckets: when one of tr-m 
acts and draws, tis neceſſary that the other muſt obey. Dry, 
(3-) Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare hollow 
newel: ſuppoſe the well-hole to be eleven foot long, and ſix 
foot wide, and we would bring up a pair of ſtairs from the firſt 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a iky-light thai fall 
through the hollow newel. | Moxon's Mech. Exers 

To WELL. v. n. [peallan, Saxon.] To ſpring ; to iſſue as 

from a ſpring. | 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtream did gently play, 


1. A ſpring » | a foun- 
pit of water. 3. The 


Milton, 


Which from a ſacred fountain welled forth alway, Spenſer, 
— A dreary corſe, | 

All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, 

That from his wound yet welled freſh, alas H penſer. 


Himſelf aſſiſts to lift him from the ground, | | 
With clotted locks, and blood that well from out the 


wound, | Dryd. Aneid. 
From his two ſprings, N 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake | | 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. Thomfon's Summer, 
To WI LL. v. a. To pour any thing forth. | 
To her people wealth they forth do well, 
And health to every foreign nation. Spenſer. 


Wa LI. adj. [Well ſeems to be ſometimes an adjective, 
though it is not always eaſy to determine its relations] 1. 
Not fick ; being in health. 2. Happy. 3. Convenient ; 
advantageous. 4. Being in favour. 5. Recovered from 
any ficknefs or misfortune. | 

(1.) Lady, I am not well, elſe I ſhould 
From a full ing ftoraad 
12 


Shak, King Lear. 


was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. 


_ longeſt ſtays. 


* 


' 6 


wo 7 — „ * L 


WE L 
In poiſon there is phyſick ; and this news, 

That would, had I well, have made me ſick, 

Being fick, hath in ſome meaſure made me well. Shak. 

While thou art well, thou mayeſt do much good; but when 
thou art fick, thou can't not tell what thou ſhalt be able to do: 
it is not very much nor very good. Few men mend with fick- 
neſs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devout. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Men under irregular appetites never think themſelves well, 
ſo long as they * they might be better; then from better 
they muſt riſe to beſt. ö L' Eftrange. 


"Tis eaſy for any, when well, to give advice to them that 
Are not. 


(2.) ———— - Mark, we uſe 
To fay the dead are well. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarce, as well 
Carew. 
Charity is made the conſtant companion and perfe&ion of all 
virtues ; and well it is for that virtue where it moſt enters, and 


(.) This exactneſs is neceſſary, and it would be well too, 
if it extended itſelf to common converſation. Leccke. 

It would have been well for Genoa, if ſhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchaſe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. 


Addiſon. 


(A.) He followed the fortunes of that family; and was ce 
with Henry the Fourth. D 
I am ſorry 


| xd your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſure be well. Shak. 
Juſt thoughts, and modeſt expectations are eaſily ſatisfied. 


If we don't over - rate our pretenſions, all will be welt. Collier. 
WEIL. adv. [will, Gothick ; pell, Saxon ; wel, Dutch; 


vel, Iſlandick.] 1. Not ill; not unhappily. 2. Not 


{ll ; not wickedly. 3. Skilſully ; properly; in a lauda- 
ble manner. 4. Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully ; not er- 


roneouſly. 5. Not inſufficiently; not defectively. 6. 
To a degree that gives pleaſure. 7. With praife ; favour- 
ably. 8. Well is ſometimes like the French bien, a term 
of conceſſion. 9. Conveniently ; fuitably. 
fufficient degree; a kind of flight ſenſe. 11. It is a word 
by which ſomething is admitted as the ground for a con- 
cluſfion. 12. 4s wellas. Together with ; not lefs than. 
13. Well is bin or me ; bene eſt, he is happy. 14. Well 
nigh. Nearly; almoſt. 15. Well enough. In a mode- 
rate degree; tolerably. 16. It is uſed much in compo- 
fition, to expreſs any thing right, laudable, or not defec- 


Ave 5 
; Lo 


(1.) Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 

To this well-lotted peer has given: 

What then ? he muſt have rule and ſway ; 

Elſe all is wrong till he's in play. | Prior, 
(2.) My bargains, and wwell- won thrift he calls int'reſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thou one bad act with many deeds we/l dane 


oy | HEE FIR Milton, 
4. a ell thy ite. ton. 
Whether the learn d Minerva be her theme, | | 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 
None can-record their heavenly praiſe ſo well. Dryden. 
What poet would not mourn to fee- | 
His brother write as well as he ? Swift. 
4.) Solyman commended them for a plot ſo wel by them. 
id, more than he did the victory of others got by good for- 
tune, not upon any good reaſon. ; Knolles. 
Fhe ſoldier that pbileſopher welt blam'd, 
Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Denham. 


"Tis almok impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and : ul. Dryd. 
(5-) The plain of Jordan was wwell watered. every where. 


We are wel} able to overcome it. | Num. ni. In. 
The merchant adventurers being a ſtrong company, and well 


Wake's Preparation for Death. 


Spratt's Sermons. 


10. To a 


W FE I. 
(6.) I like well, in ſome places, fair columns upon frames of 


carpenters work. Bacon. 
(7 ) All the world ſpeaks well of you. | Pope. 
Mt The knot might well be cut, but untied it could not 


Sidney. 
(9.0 Know | 

In meaſure what the mind can well contain. Milton. 
(10.) A private caution | know not wei how to ſort, un- 
leis I ſhould call it political, by no means to. build too near a 
great neighbour. Watton. 
(11.) Well, let's away, and ſay how much is done. Shak. 
Well, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſuperior are foe. 
the ſucceſhon in the houſe of Hanover. Swift. 


(12.) Long and tedious, as well 'as grievous and uneaſy 
courſes of phyſick, how neceſſary ſoever to the cure, much en- 
feeble the patient, and reduce him to a low and languiſhing 
8 * : 7 at Blackmore, 

optos was the magazine of all the trade from Ethiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thoſe commodities that came — | 
the weſt by Alexandria, \. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

(13.) Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of underſtand- 
ing, and that hath not flipped with his tongue. | 

Eccluſ. xxv. $. 
(14. ) I freed well nigh half th' angelick name. Milton. 

(16.) Antiochus underſtanding him not to be well. affected 
to his affairs, provided for his own ſafety. 2 Mac. iv. 21. 

There may be ſafety to the well-affefed Perfians ; but. to 
thoſe which do conſpire againſt us, a memorial of deſtruction. 

: N Eftber, xvi.. 23. 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe. 

What well. appointed leader fronts us here? 

Well-apparel'd April on the heel | 
Of limping winter treads. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

The pow r of wiſdom march'd before, Ty 
And ere the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 
Admoniſh'd thus his wel/-attending-mind, 
| Such muſick 

Before was never made, RD, | 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, 

Whilſt the Creator great 5 

His conſtellations ſet, | 

And the wel/-balanc'd world on hinges hung. Millan. 

Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their maſter's rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they miſlead thoſe wha. 
think it ſufficient to excuſe them, if they go out of their way. 

Locke 


Shak. 


Pope... 


in a awell-beaten track. 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 
To bare him back, and ſhare Evander's grief ; 
A well-becoming, but a weak relief. | 
— — Thoſe 
Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock, 
2 furious cloſe ex butchery, 
now, in mutual. well · beſeeming rank, ä 
March all one way. Hal. Henry IV. 
O'er the Elean plains, thy well-breath'd horſe 


Dry. 


Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryd. 
More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar a 
Ol brazen enginery, that ceaſcleſs ſtorms 
The baſtion of a eil built city. Philips. 
He conducted his courſe among the ſame wwel?-choſen friend- 
ſhips and alliances with which he began it. Addiſon. 
My ſon corrupts a well-derived nature. N 
Wich his inducement. | Shakeſp. 
If good accrue, tis conferr'd moſt commonly on the baſe 
and infamous; and only happening ſometimes to well-deſery- 


= | 
It grieves me he ſhould — 
„ 


What a pleaſure is we4/-dizeed ſiudy in the ſearch of truer 
A, certain of: honour, which roſe in her awell-diſpoled 


W E L 
The unprepoſſeſſed, the well-diſpoſed, who both together 
make 2 the major part of the — are affected with a 
due fear of theſe things. 
A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath ſuch a full and 
evident perception, as it does receive from an outward object, 
operating duly on a well-· diſpoſed organ. Locke. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage; 
Actium ſurveys the wei / diſputed prize. Dryden. 
The ways of well-doing are in number even as many as are 
the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo that whatſoever we do in 
this world, and may do it ill, we ſhew ourſelves therein by 


well. doing to be wile. Hooker. 
The conſcience of well-doing may paſs for a recompence. 
_ CU Eftrange. 


Beg God's grace that the day of judgment may not over- 
take us unawares, but that by a patient well- doing we may 
wait for glory, honour, and immortality. Nelſon. 

God will judge every man according to his works; to them, 


who by patient continuance in vell-doing, endure through the 

heat burden of the day, he will give the reward of their 

labour. 85 Rogers's Sermons. 
As far the ſpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well drawn bow. Pope. 


Fair nymphs and well-dreſs'd youths around her ſhone, 


Pope. 

Such a doctrine in St. James's air, 
Shou'd chance to make the wwell-dreſs'd rabble ſtare. Pope. 
be defire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men eſpouſe 
the well-endowed opinions in faſhion. che. 
We ought to ſtand firm in well-eſtabliſhed principles, and 


But ev'ry eye was fixt on her alone. 


not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man ! 
Whoſe well-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſs'd. Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though diſguiſed, a 
uuell. eyed man may happily diſcover. Spenſer on Ireland. 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 
The heaven-taught and enchantin in: 
The well-fill'd palace, the ual 
A land rejoicing and a people bleſt. Pope. 


Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue. 
From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, 
Againſt the Moors his wwell-fleſh'd ſword he draws, Dryden. 


Peaireſt piece of well-form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your baughty birth. Waller. 
A rational foul can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed, 
than ill-ſhaped infant. 5 Locke. 
A aell-tormed propoſition is ſufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a ſubject. | g Watts. 
| Oh 7 I'd dy'd before the wwell-fought wall! 


Had ſome diftinguiſh'd day reno wn'd my fall, 
All Greece had paid my ſolemn funerals. Pope. 
Good men have a well- grounded hope in another life; and 
are as certain of a future recompence, as of the being of God. 


Let firm, well. hammer d ſoles protect thy * - 
Through freezing ſnows. zay's Trivia. 
The camp of * heathen was ſtrong, 2 
and ( round with horſemen. 1 Mic. iv. 7. 
Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the life of a citizen, 


were dreſſed in an oaken garland ; but among us, this has been 
a mark of ſuch 4well-intentioned perſons as would ons 
In N 
This inv ruth imparts. . 
He, by enquiry, got to the well-known houſe of Kalander. 
'Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, : 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. Pope. 
Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ftreets, and ſhining ſtru ſpread, 
She paſt, delighted, with the wel/-known ſeats, 
Prom a confin d will- manag' d ſtore, 
_ You both employ and feed the poor. 


South's Sermons. 


meaning men to engage in their deſigns. 


conqueſt of France. 


Atterbury, 


WV EL 


flare, and one who is ever decent, becauſe he is naturally ſer« 
vile. Dryd. Dedication to Juen. 


1 —— * think no harm 1 — for the reſt, 
ings fac y pervert, and ſilence is the beſt. Dryden. 
By by they may greed on the weakneſs of ſome well- 
Rogers's Sermons. 
He examines that wwel/-meant, but unfortunate, lie of the 
Arbuthnot. 
A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, if he proves a wri- 
ter to have fail'd in an expreſſion ; and can it be wonder'd at, 
if the poets ſeem reſolv'd not to own themſelves in any error? 
for as long as one fide deſpiſes a well meant endeavour, the 
other will not be ſatisfied with a moderate approbation. | 
Poe Preface to his Works. 
_ ſober, well. minded men, who were real lovers of the 


peace of the kingdom, were impoſed upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int reſts of themſelves create 
Th' according muſick of a 2we//-mix'd ſtate. Pope. 
When the blaſt of winter blows, | 


Into the naked wood he goes ; 


And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 


With awell- mouth'd hounds, and pointed ſpear. Dryden. 
The applauſe that other people's reaſon gives to virtuous and 
well-ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till they 
grow able to Judge for themſelves. | Locke, 
The fruits of unity, next unto the well-pleaſing of God, 
which is all in all, are towards thoſe that are without the 
church ; the other toward thoſe that are within. Bacon. 
The exercile of the offices of charity is always well-pleafing 
to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 
My voice ſhall ſound, as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents 
To your we/l-praftis'd wiſe directions. _ Shak. Henry VI. 
e well-proportion'd ſhape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. Dr 
 *T'was not the haſty product of a day, 
But the we/l-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. Dryden. 
Procure thoſe that are freſh gathered, ftrait, ſmooth, and 
well-rooted. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
If I ſhould inſtruẽt them to make well-running verſes, they 
want genius to give them ſtrength. ryd. 


The eating of a well- ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, 
may move the mind, by the delight itſelf that accompanies the 
eating, without reference to any other end. Lockes 

Inſtead of well. ſet hair, baldneſs. Ja. iii. 24. 

A ſharpe edg'd ſword, he girt about 
His wel/-ſpred ſhoulders. | Chapman. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well-ftricken in age. 


; 7 Geneſis. 
Many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 


bellied women. | SpeAator. 
We never ſee beautiful and well- taſted fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden , Du Freſnoy. 
The wel, tim'd oars 
With ſounding ſtrokes divide the ſparkling waves. Smith. 
Wiſdom's triumph is wwe/l-tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Pe. 


Mean time we thank you for your well-took labour. 
Go to your reſt. Shak. Hamlet. 


Oh you are we/l-tun'd now; but I'll let down the pe 
that make this muſick. SGbat. A 
Her well-turn'd neck he view'd, | | 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevel'd hair. Dryden. 


A wel{-weighed judicious poem, which at firſt gains no more 
upon the world than to be jult received, inſinuates itſelf by in- 
ſenſible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryd. 

— — He rails ; 

On me, my ins, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls intereſt. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, * | 


As, in ſome wwell-wrought picture, light and ſhade. Pope. 


©" We'LLaday. interje2. [This is a corruption of wwelaway, 
Waller. See WELawar. 
A noble ſoul is better pleas'd with a zealous vindicator of li- | 
| berty, than with a temporizing poet, or wall manner d court TY 


Alas. | 
O welladay, miſtreſs Ford, having an honeſt mau to your 

Ive him ſuch cauſe of fulpici Shateſpeare, 
2 


W E I. 


Ah, wwelladay ! Tm ſhent with baneful ſmart. 
WzLLBe1iNG. . /. * and be.] Hoppinedd ; profpe- 
rit 
"Mani is not to depend upon the uncertain diſpoſitions of men 
for his wellbeing, but only on God and his own ſpirit. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
For whoſe wellbeing 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, | 
Thou haſt provided all things. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The moſt ſacred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a ſubject to 
his ſovereign. From the former there is _— love and 
honour, in recompence of being; and from the latter obedi- 
ence and ſubjection, in recompence of protection and well- 
being. Scuth's Sermons. 
All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, order, and well- 
being of the whole. I Eſtrange. 
He who does not co- operate with this holy ſpirit, receives 
none of thoſe advantages which are perfecting of his nature, 


and NY to his wellbeing. * Spectator. 
Wy LLBO'RN. ad}. Not meanly deſcended. 
One whoſe extraction from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again that wellborn men may ſhine. Waller. 


Heav'n, that wellborn ſouls inſpires, 
Prompts me through lifted ſwords, and rifing fires, 
To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryd. 


WILI III D. adj. [well and bred.) Elegant of manners ; 
ite. 


None have been with admiration read, | 

But who, beſides their learning, were wellbred. Defence: 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur'd. Dryd. 
Wellbred ſpaniels civilly delight, | 

In —— of the game they dare not bite. Pope, 


WELLDo'Nneg. interjet. A word of praiſe. 
Welldone, thou good and faithful ſervant. Matth. xxv. 21. 


We'LLFaRE. n. /. [well and fare,] Happineſs ; proſpe- 


Tit 
They will aſk, what's the final cauſe of a king? And they 
will anſwer, the people's weifare. Certainly a true anſwer ; 
and as certainly an imperfect one. Holyday, 
WeLLFa'vouRED. at. [ell and favour.] Beautiful; 
pleaſing to the eye. 
His wife ſeems to be wellfawoured. I will uſe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue's coffer. Shakeſpeare. 
WELLME'T. interj. [well and meet.] A term of ſalutation. 
Once more 2 wellmet, diſtempered lords; 
The king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight. Shak. 


WzLLY a' TURED. adj. [well and nature.] Good-natured ; 


| On their life no grievous burthen lies, 
Who are wellzatur'd, temperate and wiſe : 
But an inhuman and ill- temper'd mind, 
Not an eaſy part in life can find. 
The manners of the poets were not unkike ; both. of them 
were well- bred, wellnaturea, amoi oe and Nd at leaſt in 


their writings ; it may be alſo in their lives. | 22 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read ; 


Denham. 


WzLLNtcGH. adv. [well and nigh.] Almoſt. 
The ſame ſo ſore annoyed has the knight, 
That wellnigh choaked with. the deadly ſtink, 
His forces fail. Spenſer. 


My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps had welhigh * 


England was 


and Ireland utterly neglected. 


duties incumbent upon its. mi 


whole of e 


t conclude, that ellaigh the 
— on t | 


: ſhoulders of charity. alone. 


Shratt's —. 
f 10 Ns, . whole 


dt 1 n — 
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Cay. Waits et“ vr. ad}, 


uh, wit welhatur'd, and with books well⸗bred. Pope. 


wellnigh ruined by the rebellion of che barns, | 
Whoever ſhall read aver St. Paul's — EE. Wa MM. 


w EN 
Paſſed with virtue, 


They are to lie down without any thing to fu them 
in their age, but the conſcience of a e Mert youth, 


L*Eftrange, 
What a refreſhment then will it be to look back upon a Welle. 


t life? 
Jpen The * tenour of their wellſfent 


No leſs deſerv d a juſt return of praiſe, Pope. 

Wa“ LLSPRING. n. ſ. [yeœllgerpniz, Saxon. | Fountain; 
ſource. 

The fountain and wellſpring of impiety, is a reſolved pur- 


poſe of mind to reap in this world, what ſenſual profit or ſen- 
ſual pleaſure ſoever the world yieldeth. Hooker. 


Underſtanding is a wellſpring of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 


WeLLtwrLLER. 2. h. [well and willer.] One who means 
kindly. 
Diſarming all his own countrymen, that no man minha ſhew 
himſelf a wellwiller of mine. Sidney. 
There are fit occaſions miniftred for men to purchaſe to them- 
ſelves welkwillers by the colour, under which. they oftentimes. 
proſecute quarrels of envy. Heoker, 


—— n. , [ell and wiſhe] A wiſh of ha ppi · 


neſs 
Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a awe/l- 

wiſh for his friends or poſterity, to think of a peace with, 

France, till the Spaniſh monarchy be entirely torn trom it. 

Addiſone. 

Werrwis k ER. n. / [from vel i.! One who wiſhes 
the good of another. 

The actual traitor is 


Calamy's Sermons. 
days, 


ilty of perjury in the eye of the law; 
the ſecret welluiſher of th 5 AA ſo difivs the tribunal of 
conſcience. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Betray not any of your wellwiſhers into the like inconveni- 
encies. DSpectator. 
No man is more your ſincere we/lxwi/ter than myſelf, or more 
the ſincere avellwiſber of your family, Pope. 
Wer. n. / A border; a guard; an edging. 
Little low hedges made round like welts, with ſome pretty. 
pyramids, I like well. Bacons 
Certain ſcioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the ſkirts and out- 
ſides of learning, and have ſcarce any thing of ſolid literature to 
recommend them. They may have ſome edging. or * 
of a ſcholar, a welt, or ſo; but no more. B. Jabn ſon. 


To WELT. v. a. [from the noun.] To few any thi with, 
a border, * 


To WI LT ER. v. u. b Saxon ; ; welteren, Dutch ; 
volutari, Latin.) 1. To roll in water or mire. 2. To R 
roll voluntarily ; to _ 
| (2.) He muſt not float gpon his watry bier 

Unweep'd,. nor mueller to the. parching winds... 
The companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd 

He oon diſcern ; and el ring by hs fide ; 

The next himſelf. Milton's Par. Let. 
The ng head flics off; 24 flood 

* — = trunk, thatwelters in the. blood. - —_—_ 

ng Darius, great and — 

By 4 q bo a fate,. 

F allen from his high eſtate, 

And melt ring in his blood. Drpdes's St, Calls. 
Bellona wades in blagd.; that mangled. body, 

Deform'd- _ wounds, and welt in its TS. 

I know it well Oh cloſe the een | 

Reliave ime, Phoebus, 1 have fem too aged. © Morphy, 

(2.) If a man inglut himſelf. with, vanity, or welter in fil- 

thineſs be ny eber. 


Million. 4 


ten. 


1 A ſpot ; a ſca. 
Although - the 2d yet the awemme: or ſcar ſtill, 
remaineth. Brerewood on Languages. 


Way. 2. C. Ieh S805 J. A, fieſhy ot callous exereſqence, 


£45 


with a 


Ke. e * them \ 


W ER 5 

2 elder ftick, and then burying the ftick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and avens, and ſuch other excreſ- 
cences. Wo he Bacon Natural Hiffory. 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural protube- 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 
The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign to his poem: 
are qvens and other excreſcences, which belong not to the 


t 


of - h : Dryd. Fre ſnoy. 
promontory wen with griefly grace, | 
Stood high upon the handle of his face. Dryd. 


WENCH. ». T [pencle, Saxon.] 1. A young woman. 2, WI xr. the ſecond 


A young woman in contempt ; a ſtrumpet. 3. A ſtrum- 


mc What do I, filly <vench, know what love hath prepared 
. for me ? ; ; | Si „ 
Now how doſt thou look now? Oh ill-ſtarr' d awench ! 


Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall. meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav'n, 


And fiends wi!l ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. ; | Shak. Othello. 
Thou wouldit perſwade her to a worſe offence 


Than that, whereofgghou didſt accuſe her wench. Dionne. 
(2.) But the rude wench her anſwer d nought at all. 


Spenſer. 

Do not pray in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. - Shak. Cymbeline. 
Men have theſe ambitious fancies, | 
And wanton wwenches read romances. Prior. 
(3. ) It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a diſcourſe up- 
on wenches. | Sectator. 
T Wencn. v. n. [from wench.] To frequent looſe wo- 

men. | 

They aſked the knight whether he was not aſhamed to go a 
ewenching at his years. | | Addiſon. 


We'ncner. n. , [from wench.] A fornicator. 
He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; no gameſter, 
wwencher, or fop. Grew's Coſmology. 
Ta WZ up. v. n. [yenvan, Saxon.] 1. To go; to paſs to 


or from. This word is now obſolete, but its preterite . 


went, is ſtill in uſe. 2. To turn round. It ſeems to be 
an old fea term. : | 
1.) Back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend 
With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. Shak. 
They went on, and inferred, that if the world were a living 
creature, it had a ſoul. | | Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
When Rome ſhall werd to Benevento; | 
Great feats ſhall he atchieve! _ |  Arbuthnot, 
(2.) A ſhip of 6006 tons will carry as 
ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater have double the 
number, the leſſer will turn her broadſides twice, 
greater can wend once.. | 5 
Wz'nnzL..n. .. ſa cor word for weanling.] An 
animal newly taken from the dam. | 
Pinch never thy auennelt of water or meat, 
If ever ye hope for. to have them good neat.. | 
 We'nny, adj. [from vun. Having the nature of a wen. 
Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have ſuſpected them 


to be c. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Wr. fret. [See Wx up and Go.] 
Wxꝝ᷑Tr. pret. and part. of weep. 
zal for joy tenderly wept, Milton, 


Wzxz, of the verb To be. The plural in all perſons of in- 
dicative imperfeR, and all the perſons of the ſubjective 
it the ſecond, which is wert. 


| l 2 . . 


us. 


„ Wohn at ra — 
better your off the an * 


ordnance as a 


before the 
Raleigh. 


_ 


| W E 8 , 

The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel's Civil Way. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or juffitium”s 
imaginable in profeſſions, this ſeaſon is termed the phyſicians 


vacation. Brown's Vule av rr. 
He had been well afſur'd that art rain: 


And conduct were of war the better part. 
Were. n. // A dam. See Wear. 
O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud; let ſome unjuſt niggards make ew ſpoil thy beguty. 
Sidney. 

perſon ſingular of the ſubjunctive 5-4 


Dry. 


of To te. 
Thou wert heard. 
O that thou wert as my brother. 

All join'd, and thou of many wert but one. 


perfect 


B. Fohnſun, 
Cant. vil. 1. 
Dr 4. 


Werk, weerth, uyrtb. n. ſ. Whether initial or final in 


the names of places, ſignily a farm, court, or village, 
from the Saxon yeon p, uſed by them in the ſame ſenſe. 
Gibſon's Camden, 
We's1L. n. /. See Wes anp. 

The awefil, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria, 
Wesr. n. ſ. [perr, Saxon; weſt, FR The region 
where the ſun goes below the horizon at the equinoxes. 

The weft yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 


Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn, x Shak, Macbeth. 


Bacon. 


The moon in level'd weft was ſet. Milton, 
All bright Pœbus views in early morn, | 
Or when his evening beams the weft adorn. Pope. 


Wes r. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
the ſetting ſun. | 
A mighty ſtrong wwe wind took away the locuſts. Ex. x, 
This ſhall be your weft border. Num. xxxiv. 6: 
The Phenicians had great fleets ;. ſo had the Carthaginians, 
which is yet farther we. on. 
WesT. adv. To the weſt of any place; more weſt- 
ward. E 
Weſt of this foreſt, 


In goodly form comes on the enemy, Shateſp.. 
What earth yields in India eaſt or weft, Million. 
 Weft from Orontes to the ocean. Milton, 


We'sTERrING. adj. Paſſing to the weſt. 
The ſtar that roſe at evening bright, | 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flap'd his weftering wheel. 
| Milton, 
We'sTeRLyY. adj. [from we/f.] Tending or being towards 
the weſt. 3 
Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, ſoutherly, 
and weſterly parts of England. . Graunt's Bills of Mortal. 
We'sTERN. adj. [from weft.) Being in the weſt, or to- 
ward the part where the ſun ſets. | | 
Now fair Phcebus 'gan decline in haſte 
His weary waggon to the wweflern vale. Spenſer. 
. The weſtern part is a continued rock. Addijon. 


We'srwazD. adv. [percpeapd, Saxon.] Towards the 
_ any | | | | 
By water they found the fea weffavard from Peru, which is 
always very calm. Abbot's Deſcription of the Warld. 

| The grove of ſycamore, | 


That we/fward rooteth from the city fide. Shak. 
When weftward like the ſun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 
3 — The ſtorm flies, | . | 
From weſtward, when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe, Addi ſam. 
— At home then ſtay, 
Nor auęH)˙οα⁴,d curious take thy | Priar. 
We'srwarDLy. adv. [from u.! With tendency. 
to the weſt. | 
If our loves faint, and weftwardly decline; 
To me thou falſely thine, 
And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſguiſe, Donne. 


W HA 


Wer. adi. [yer, San; ward, Daniſh) 1. Humid ; 
having ſome moiſture adhering : oppoſed to dry. 2. Rai- 
ny; watery. 3 

( 1.) They are wet with the ſhow'rs of the — 
ob, xxiv. 
The ſoals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 


the mouth of the ſtomach ; as going wer- ſnod to thoſe that 
uſe it not, affecteth both. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Fiſhermen who know the place wer and dry, have given 
unto ſeven of theſe valleys peculiar names. Brown. 
(2.) Wet weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe. Dryd. 
WET. 3. /. Water; humidity ; moiſture ; rainy wea- 
ther. 
the effect 
Baron. 


Plants appearing weather'd, ſtubby, and curled, is 
of immoderate wet. | 
Now the fun, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wet 
From drooping plant. | 
TDuberoſes will not endure the wwet ; therefore ſet your pots 
into the conſerve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
Your maſter's riding · coat turn inſide out, to preſerve the 
outſide from wet. | | Swift. 


To Wert. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To humectate; to 


moiſten; to make to have moiſture adberent. 2. To 
moiſten with drink. 
(1. ) Better learn of him, that learned be, 

And han been watered at the muſes well; 

The kindly dew drops from the higher tre, 

And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell. Spenſer. 

A drop of water running ſwiftly over ſtraw, wefteth _ 

ü acon. 


Wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs. Milton. 
2.) Let's drink the other cup to wet our whiſtles, and ſo 
fing away all ſad thoughts. Valton' Angler, 
We'ruzx. n. . [yeven, Saxon; weder, Dutch.] A ram 
-caſtrated. | 
I am a tainted werber of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African weather 
outweigheth the body of a good calf, that is, an hundred 
pound. | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Although there be naturally of horſes, 
males than females ; yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 


ings, oxen and uratbers, there are . Graunt. 
When Blowzelind expir'd, the weather”s bell 
Before the drooping toll'd forth her knell. 2 


It is much more difficult te find a fat weather, than if hal | 


that ſpecies were fairly knock'd on the head. Swift. 


We'rness. =. ſ. [from wer.] The ſtate of being wet; 


-moiſture ; humidity. 
Mortimer” Huſbandry. 


Wo 


Wax. v. 2. [corrupted from wax by Spenſer, for a 
\rhyme, and imitated by Dryden.} To grow; to in- 
©creaſe. | | 1 

She firſt taught men a woman to obey 3 
But when her ſon to man's eſtate did wwex, 
She it ſurrender d. | Spenſer. * 
She trod a wering moon, that ſoon wou'd wane, 
And drinking borrow'd light, be fill'd again. Dryden. 
Counting ſev'n from noon, | 
Tis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. Ded. 


W z AUD. n=. , [See Was AN D.] The windpipe. 
Air is inguſtible, and by the rough ajtery, or wezand, con- 
duced into the lunga. Brown's Fug. Err. 
WurALln. 2288 Saxon; balena, Latin.) The lar- 
filk ; the 


geſt of the | 


the geen #hales. | . Geneſis. 
Barr'd up with ribs of whale-bone, ſhe did leeſe 


None of the bal length, for itreach'd her knees. 
* Biſbop Corbet. 


WraMes. . /. 


War. n. /. [warf, Swediſh; wwerf, Dutch.] A 


Milt. Par. Reg. 


bulls, or rams, more 


W H A 


The greateſt whale that ſwims the 
Does inftantly my pow'r obey. 5 


Swift. 
| The wwhame, or burrel fly, is vexatious 10 
horſes in ſummer, not by ſtinging, but by their bomby- 
lious noiſe, or tickling them in ſtinging their nits on the 
hair. | | Derham. 
Wages adj, [See WAL. ] Marked in ſtreaks : properly 
wealy. 
A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 
And whaly eyes, the ſign of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſelf, whom he did bear. 


F. Queen. 
| rpen- 
dicular bank or mole, raiſed for the convenience of lading 
or emptying veſſels ; a quay, or key. 
Duller ſhould'ſt thou be, than the fat weed, 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 


Would'ſt thou not flir in this. Shak. Hamlet. 
for the landing of merchants 3 Child Pr Trake 
Wra'xrace. 2 J. [from wharf.] Dues for landing at 
a wharf. Y 
Wrna'xrInGEx. n. . [from 245 One who attends a 
Waar. 


pronoun. hyer, Saxon 3; war, Dutch.] 1. That 
which: pronoun indefinite. 2. Which part. 3. Some- 
thing that is in one's mind indefinitely. 4. Which of ſe- 
veral. 5. An interjeQtion by way of ſurpriſe or queſtion. 
6. Waar Though. What imports it though ? notwith- 


ſtanding. An elliptical mode of ſpeech. 7. Wuar 
Time, What day. At the time when; on the day when. 


8. [Pronoun 8 Which of many ? interro- 
gatively. 9. To hoW great a degree, uſed either inter- 
—_— or _—_— 2 It is ſometimes uſed for 
ever. 11. It is uſed adverbially for partly; in par 

12. Wu ar Ho! An interjection of «1 — 
(.) — a you can make her do, 

I am content to look on z what to ſpeak, 

I am content to hear. Sbal. Winters Tale. 
Let them ſay whas they will, ſhe will do what the liſt. 

In theſe caſes we examine the why, the vhat, 
He's with a ſuperſtitious Kiti fear not awd, 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. 
It can be no more fin to aſk wwhat God grants. Kettleworth- 
A fatire on ape of the common ſtamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perſon whoſe merit pla- 
ces him upon an eminence. Br Aa ſon. 
Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queſtion, and not 
what words he Locke. 


132 be ſtated in a different manner from what you 
like, tell me freely. Pope to Sewifh, 
Whatever commodities lie under the greateſt diſcouragements 

from England, thoſe are what they are moſt induſtrious in cul- 


tvatung. | | | Kur. 

(2.) If we rightly eſtimate things, what in them is purely 
owing to nature, and what? to labour, we ſhall find ninety-nine 
of a hundred are wholly to be put on the account of la- 
= 


Drayton. 
and the how of 
L Eftrange. 


thoſe natures. Bacon 


W HA 


e.) What ! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour, 
Then get thee gone, and dig 8 thyſelf ? Shak. 
What if I advance an invention of my own to ſupply the de- 
fe& of our new writers. | Dryd. Juv. 


(6.) What though a child may be able to read; there is no 
doubt but the meaneſt among the people under the law had been 
as able as the prieſts themſelves were to offer ſacrifice, did this 


make ſacrifice of no effect? Hooker. 
What though none live my innocence to tell, | 
I know it; truth may own a generous — | 
I clear myſelf, and care for none beſide. Dryden. 
(7+) What day the genial an | to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than . Milton. 
Then balmy ſleep had charm'd my eyes to reſt, | 
What time * morn m —＋ —_ 
While purer ſlumbers their golden win b 
Me ſole the daughter of the od addrefs"d, * 
What time with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Roam'd the wild ifle in ſeareh of rural cates, Pope. 
2 What art thou, 
That here in defart haſt thy habitance ? Spenſer. 
What is't to thee if he neglect thy urn, | 
Or without ſpices leg thy body burn? Dryden. 
Whate'er I begg d, thou like a dotard ſpeak ſt 
More than is requiſite ; and what of this ? 
Why is it mention'd now ? | Dryden. 
Pat one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
ever examined the tenets he is ſo ſtiff in ? Locke. 


When any new thing comes in their way, children aſk the 


common queſtion of a ftranger, what is it ? Locke. 
(9. Am I fo much deform'd ? 

What partial judges are our love and hate ? Dryd. 

(10.) Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, the 

ſtrength of his will, or the dazling of his fuſpicions, or what it 

was, certain it is, that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes 
could not have been without ſome main errors in —_ 

Bacon. 

| =” The enemy having his country waſted, what by him- 

, and what by the ſoldiers, findeth ſuccour in no — 
| 7 Penſer. 
Thus, what with the war, what with the ſweat, what with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuſtem ſhrunk. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The year before, he had fo uſed the matter, that what by 


force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chriſtians above 
thirty ſmall caſtles. : Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
hen come to caſt up the profit and loſs, what be- 


twixt force, intereſt, or manners, the adyenturer eſcapes 


well, if he can but get off. L'Eftrange. 
What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him- 
ſelf in a hurry. | L'Eftrange. 


What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art and parſi- 

mon of their people, they have grown fo conſiderable, that 

they have treated upon an equal foot with great _ 
They live a popular life and then what for buſineſs, pleaſures, 

company, there's ſcarce room for a morning's ——— 
If theſe halfpence ſhould i} 

time, what by the clandeſtine practices of the coiner, what by 

his own counterfeits and thoſe of others, his linuted nds 


old be tripled; - 
2 ho! thou genius of the clime, aubar bo ! 


Ly'f thou beneath theſe hills of ſnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 
Wra'rEvER. pronouns. [from what and ſoever. 
Wua'rso. c Whatſo is not now in uſe.] 1. Hav- 
Wra'rsozver. ing one nature or another; being one 


or another either generically, ſpecifically or numerically. 
a, Any r will. 3. fame, be it 
this or that. 4. All chat; the whole that; all particu- 


—M off. 


WHEAT. 


gain admittance, in no long ſpace of 


Wurz A TEN. adj 


W H E 
Whatfcever is firſt in the invention, is laſt in che execution. 
Hammond. 


If thence he ſcape into whatever world. Milton. 
In whatſoever ſhape he lurk I'll know. Milton. 


Wiſely reſtoring whatſoever grace 
It loſt by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 


| — writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as much as 
any ot 


er hiſtory whatſoever. Addiſon's Freeholder . 
No contrivance, no prudence whatſoever can deviate from 
his ſcheme, without leaving us worſe than it found us. 
S.® \ | | pinks: Atter bury. 
Thus whatever ſucceſſive duration ſhall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paſt and preſent, muſt come infinitely ſhort. of 
infinity. Bentley's Serm. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is repeated with- 
out book, as a copy does from an original. Swift. 
I defire nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, but to make the 
moſt of human life, and to aſpire after perfection in whatever 
ſtate of life you chuſe. Law. 
(2.) Whatſeever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cut 


Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour. 
(3.) Be whateer Vitruvius was before. wo} 
(4-) From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 


Milton 
P oe . 


Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenſer, 
ate er the ocean pales or ſky inclips | 

Is thine, Shakeſp. 

At once came forth whatever creeps. Million - 


Wurz. n. /. [See WI AL.] A pultule ; a ſmall ſwel- 


ling filled with matter. 

The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it corrupts and 
raiſes little wheals or bliſters. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AT. [Pyeate, Saxon; weyde, Dutch; triticum, 
Latin.) The grain of which bread is chiefly made.—It 


| hath an apetalous flower, diſpoſed into ſpikes; each of 


them confifts of many ſtamina which are included in a 
ſquamoſe flower-cup, having awns : the pointal riſes in 
the center, which afterwards becomes an oblong ſeed, 
convex on one fide, but furrowed on the other: it is fa- 
rinaceous, and incloſed by a coat which before was the 
flower-cup : theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a 
cloſe ſpike, being affixed to an indented axis. The ſpecies 
alk; 1. White or red wheat, without awn. 2. Red 
wheat, in ſome places called Kentiſh wheat, 3. White 
æubeat. 4. Red-eared bearded 2uhear, 5. Cone wheat. 
6. Grey wheat, and in ſome places duckbill a . and 
grey pollard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many-eared wheat. 
9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barley. 11. Long grain- 
ed wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat - 
with long awns: Of all theſe forts cultivated in this - 


country, the cone wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a 


larger ear and a fuller grain than any other; but the ſeeds - 
of all ſhould be annually changed; for if they are ſown. 
on the ſame farm, they will not ſucceed fo well as when - 
the ſeed is brought from a diſtant country. Mille. 


He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the crea- 
ture of the earth. | Sbak. K. Lear. 
Reuben. went in the days of wheat-harveſt. Gen. xxx. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce af. 
pe& ; upon his head a garland of wheat and rye. Peacham. 
Next to rice is wheat-; the bran of which is highly aceſcent. 
The damſels laughing fl RT. n. 
e s laughin clown | 
Again upon a 3 drops a down. . 

7. [from 4vheart.] Made of wheat. 
Of wheaten flour ſhalt thou make them. Exod. xxix. 
Here ſummer in her wwheaten garland erown'd. Addiſon, 
The aſſiae of avbeaten bread is in London. Arbuthnot. 

His taſk it was the wheaten Joaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. 


. „ . 


W HE 


There is on ject on foot for tranſporting 
firaw to Dun le, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
ſo many tun of the ſtraw hats. Swift. 


Wrra'rear. n. ſ. [ocuanthe, Lat.] A ſmall bird very de- 
licate. 

What cook would loſe her time in picking larks, wheatears, 

and other ſmall birds ? | Swift. 

WũEA TTV. n. . A fort of plum. 


To WIIEZOTLE. v. a. [Of this word I can find no etymolo- 
y, though uſed by good writers. Locke ſeems to menti- 
on it * a cant word.] To entice by ſoft words; to flat- 
ter; of mar by kind words. 
His us'neſs was to pump and wwheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
Io make them to themſelves give anſwers, 


For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibras. 
A. fox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 


him to get him down. £C Aan 
—— His fire, 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools 
To learn the unlucky art of wwheedling fools. Dreyd. 


He that firſt brought the word ſham, or wheedle, \ in uſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, ideas he made it ſtand for. 


A _—_ ing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. Ronwe. 
The world has never been prepared for theſe trifles by pre- 


Locke. 


Faces, wheddled or troubled with excuſes. Pope. 
Johnny wheed!'d, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd. Swift, 


Water. n. J. [Pyeol, Saxon ; wiel, Dutch; Bioel, Iſlan- 
dick.] A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 
2. & 2 body. 3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

4. An inſtrument on which criminals are tortured. 5. 
The inſtrument of ſpinning. 6. Rotation; revolution. 
7. A compaſs about; a tract approaching to circulari- 


. 
( 1.) Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtions without : this 
is the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. 


Where never yet did pry, 
The buſy morning's curious eye; 
The wheels of thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 


And all's an open road to thee. 
The gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden. 


Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 

A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. 
Some watches are made with four wheels. Locke. 
A wheel-plough is one of the eaſieſt draughts. Mortimer. 
(.) Let go thy hold when a great v runs down a hill, 
- Jeſt it break thy neck with following it. Shak. K. Lear. 
(3-) Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick gaze, 


Dryd. 


The turning whee! before the palace ſtays. Pope. 
(4-) Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes heels. Shak. 
Thou art a foul in bliſs, but I am bound | 
pon a wheel of fire. | Shak. K. Lear. 
' Fox all the torments of her wheel | 
May you as many pleaſures ſhare. | Waller. 


His examination 1s like that which is made by the rack and 


5-) Verſe ſweetens care, n 
All at ber work the village maiden fings 
Nor as ſhe turns the giddy 5 
Revolves the ſad — of things. Gard. 
(6.) Look not too lon aden theſe turning wheel of — 


«he whe prond 
63 


trampled upon 
Akrons bis an wheel. 
rc _ Mites, 


our beſt wwheaten Jo Wren. v. 


Ainſw. 


. 


Cowley. - 


W H E 
”. [from the noun.] 
wheels. 2. To turn on an axis. 
have a rotatory motion. 4. To turn; to have viciſſitudes. 
5. To fetch a compaſs. 6 To roll forward. 


(2.) The moon carried about the earth always ſhews the 
ſame face to us, not once whee/ing upon her own center. 


To move on 
. To. revolve ; to 


Bent 
(3-) Phe courſe of juſtice wwhee''d about, 24 ” 
And bee thee but a ay prey to time. Shak. 
Hel: me in chaee, ary won forc'd to veel 
Three or four miles about. Shak. Coriolanus. 
— — You my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I fay, attend me where I tubee/. Shak. 
Continnally wheeling about, he kept them in ſo ſtrait, that 


no man could, without great danger, go to water his horſe. 
Knolles. 
He at hand 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled trokes 3 
Wheels as he wheels. 
Half theſe draw off, and coaſt the ſouth 
With ſtricteſt watch : theſe other wheel the north « 
Our circuit meets full weſt : as they part, 
Half wheeling to the ſhield, half to the ſpear. 
Now ſmoothly ſteers through air *his rapid flight, 
Then awheeling down the ſtep of heav'n he flies 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies. | Pope} 
(6.) Thunder 
Muſt wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 


Te WnEEL. v 4. To put in a rotatory motion; „ 
to whirl round. 


1— 


| Dryden. 


Heav'n rowl'd 
| Her motions, as the firſt great Mover's hand 
Firſt whee/s their courſe. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Waee'i.Bar ROW. n. .. [wheel and barrow.] A carriage 


9 forward on one wheel. 8 
bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled fal, but leave ſome air. Bacon. 
Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound. King. 
Wuze'Ler, 2. ,. [from wwhee!.] A maker of wheels. 
After local names, the moſt have been derived from occupa- 
tions, as Potter, Smith, Braſier, Wheeler, Wright. Camden. 


WuszzLWIAICRTr. #. /. [wheel and wwright.] A maker of 


wheel-carriages. 
It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the <ubee/- 
wrights, Mortimer, 


Wrrzz'Ly. adj. [from wheel.) Circular; ſuitable to ro- 


tation. 
Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel | 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 


To the expected grinder. i 
To Wa EZ E. v. n. [Pyco7on, Saxon.] To breath with 
noiſe. 
The conſtriftion of the trachza . 
air, and produces the wheezing in the aſthma. 
It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſcri > 
once à man is in the humour of laughing, till 2 at 
his own dull jeſt. Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the aubecring ſwine 


| With conghs is choak'd, |  Dryd. Virgil 
Prepare balſamick to <oberzing lungs 

Medicinal, and — 5 22 

WuzLs. . {. Bhs oo Fong 3. An n a 
protuberance. 2. MS 

Hu. and knobs, and 

7.) Ps.) Wis face tl bates 5 1 * > 

1 Wo WEHELM. v. 4. Fan, Saxon; wilme, Iſlandick.] 

1. To cover with not to be thrown off; to bu- 


ry. 2: To h upon” | 


hing ſo as to cover or. 
bury it. I 


(r.) Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fag 
Had wrought, and many wheim'd in deadly pain. Spenſer. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean whebm them all. Shak 

On thoſe curſed engines triple row, | 
They faw them whe/m'd, and all their confidence 


Under the weight of mountains bury d deep. *©* Milton. 
So the ſad offence deſerves, 5 
Plung' d in the deep for ever let me lye, 155 
Pen d under ſeas. Addiſon, 


Diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one of the 


mountains under which the poets ſay, the giants and men of 
the earth are whelmed. I 


Deplore 


(2.) Whelm ſome things over them, and keep them there. 

Wu tr. u. /. [wwelp, Dutch; huolpar, Iflandick ; hwalp, 
 Swediſh.] 1. The young of a dog; a puppy. 2. The 
young of any beaſt of prey. 3. A ſon, In contempt. 


"8 young me. In contempt. | 3 
iu.) They cali'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs, 
Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. Shak. 


Whelps come to their growth within three quarters of a year. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to ſee as generally 
believed; but as we have elſewhere declared, it is rare that 


their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Bruwn. 
..) Thelion's whelp ſhall be to himſelf unknown. 


Thboſe unlickt bear whelps. 
83.) The young _— of Talbot's raging brood 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmens blood. 
(4+) Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with ſuch a face : ; 
You whelp. Ben. John ſon s Catiline. 
That aukward whe/p, with his money- bags, would have 
made his entrance. | : | Addiſon's Guardian. 
War. v. n. To bring young. Applied to beaſts, 
generally beaſts of prey. 
A lioneſs hath wheHed in the ſtreets, 
And graves have yawn'd. 
7 — In their palaces, | 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monſters 2vhelp'd 2 
And ſtabled. Milton's Par. Loft. 
In a bitch ready to awhelp, we found four puppies. Boyle. 
Wren. atv. [whan, Gothick ; Pyænne, Saxon; Tvanneer, 
Dutch.] 1. At the time that. 2. At what time? inter- 
- Togatively. 3. Which time. 4. After the time that. 5. 


Shakeſpeare. : 


Donne. 
Shak. 


Shak. ful. Ceſar. 


At what time. 6. At what particular time. 7. WUEN 


2. At the time when; what time. Obſolete. 
(..) Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius ſhould 
"Fucceed, when indeed Theodoſius did. Camden. 
One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſs and 
4enevolence for him in our minds, wherz we read his ſtory. 
CNT AC We wy | | | Addiſon. 
| (a.) When was it ſhe laſt walk d? | a 
' — Since his majeſty went into the field. Shak. Macbeth. 
| If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud,  _. 
Through all her works; he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


But when ? or where? ; 
3.) I was adopted heir by his conſent; 
Since when, his oath is broke. LEES Shak. H. VI. 


11 When I have once handed a report to another, how know 
I how he may —_—  _ Government of the Tongue, 

„ A SOIL 5 | 
8 . heir — and how they liſt. Daniel. 
(6.) His feed, <vhen is not fer, ſhall bruife my h * 
ifs; 206, 2 on. 

7.) This when as Guyon ſuw, he gan enquire 

What meant that preace about that lady's throne | Shayfer, 


- ® : 


— 


In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 


Pope. 
The whelming billow and the faithleſs oar. Gay. 


ke bere and there, has in compoſition a kind of 
Addi ſan. 


| ſee the cauſe of her unhap. 


8 * l. 4 * 3 , 
. * 
4 . * . „ 
* * 


en as ſacred light began to dawn 


Milton. | 


Their morning incenſe, came the human pair. 


Warence, adv. [Formed from where by the ſame analogy 


with hence trom here] 1. From what place? 2. From 
what perſon? 3. From what cauſe? 4. From which 
premiſes 5. From what place or perſon : indefinitely. 


6. For which cauſe. 7. From what fource : indefinitely. 


$. From which - cauſe. 


9. From MRHENCE. A vinous 
mode of ſpeech. 


10. Of Waexnce. Another barba- 


tiſm. 
(.) Whence, and what art thou, execrable ſhape? Milli. 
(2.) Whence, feeble nature ! ſhall we ſummon aid, 
Ife by our pity and our pride betray'd ? Prior. 
(3.) Fhence comes this unſought honour unto me? 
Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? Fenton. 


(4) 1 heir practice was to look no farther before them than 
the next line; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no 


certain point, | Dryden. 
(.) Grateful to acknowledge whence his good deſcends, 


— . —_— . 13 Milton, 
(6.) Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is turned in- 


to an alkaline nature; whence alkaline ſalts, taken into a hu- 


man body, have the power of turning its benign talts into fi 


and volatile. Arbuthnot on Alrments. 
(.) I have ſhewn whence the underſtanding may get all the 
ideas it has. | | 


| | Locke. 
(8.) Ulcers, which corrode, and make the wind-pipe dry 
and leſs flexible, whence that ſuffering proceeds. Blackmore, 


(9.) From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 
Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 


Senſe. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, | 
His manſion and his titles, in a place | 
From whence himſelf does fly. Shak. Macbeth. 
O how unlike the place from whence they fell! Milton. 
10.) He aſk d his guide, 
W hat and of whence was he who preis d the hero's fide ? | 
| Dryden. Mneid. 


Wre'ncesorver. ady. [whence and ever.] From what 


place ſoever; from what cauſe ſoever. 


Any idea, whenceſoever we have it, contains in it all the 
properties it has. | | 


Locke, 
WMretched name, or arbitrary thing! | 
Whence ever I thy cruel eſſence bring, 

I own thy influence; for I feel thy ſting. Prior. 

Wu E NEVTR. 5 ady, [when and ever, or ſoever.] At 

Wue'nsoever. F whatloever time. . 


O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute? Milton's Par. Loft. 
Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelt-evident 
truths, upon their being propoſed ; not becauſe innate, but be- 
cauſe the conſideration of the nature of things, contained in 


thoſe words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how or 


. whenſcever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 
Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juſtice, friendſhip, and charity. Rog ers. 


WHERE. adv. Pyœn, Saxon; waer, Duich.] 1. At which 


place or places. 2. At what place? 3. At the place in 
which. 4. Any Waere. At any place. 5. WRERE, 
prono- 
minal ſignification ; as, whereof, of which. 6. It has the 
nature of a noun. Not now in uſe. | 
(a.) She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo happy as to 
God doth in 


. Sidney. 
publick prayer the ſolemnity of places, 


 evhere his name ſhould be called on amongſt his people. 


In every land we have a larger ſpace, 


Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs. Dryden, 
* In Lydia born, 5 
V bere plentenus harveſts the fat fields adorn. Dryden. 


v0 


. 
The ſolid parts, where the fibres are more cloſe and com- 
. Blackmor, E. 
(2.) Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas. Milton. 
Ah! where was Eloiſe? | | Pope. 
(3-) Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, | 
I now am full reſolv'd to take a wife. Shak. 
(4.) Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were univerſal, as a diſſo- 
Jution-of the exterior earth could not be made an where but 
it would fall into waters. Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 
(6.) He ſhall find no where ſafe to hide himiclt. 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : \, 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Chak. K. Lear. 
Wue'xraBour. adv. {where and apuut.] 1. Near what 
place? 2. Near- which place. 3. Concerning which. 
4. Near what place? as, whereabout did you loſe what 
you are ſceking ? | 
(2.) ———— Thou firm ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my whereabout. Shak. Macbeth. 
(3.) The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the worthi- 
neſs of the ſubject from which they proceed, and the object 
whereabout they are converſant : we mult of neceſſity, ia both 
reſpe&s, acknowledge that this preſent world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. 
WHerea's. adv. [where and as.] 5 
trary. 2. At which place. Obſolete. 3. The th ing be- 
ing ſo that. Always referred to ſomething different. 4. 
But on the contrary. | 7 5 
( 2.) Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots who are 
moſt notoriouſly ignorant? whereas true zeal ſhould always 
begin with true knowledge. Spratt's SErm ns. 
The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very ditferent torts of ſubſtances, Arbuthnot. 
(2.) They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghotts in torments fry. Fa. Aueen. 
— Prepare to ride unto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 3 
5 | _-  Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(z.) Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much commended, 
ſome for their mild and merciful diſpoſition, ſome for their 


virtuous ſeverity, ſome for integrity of life; all theſe were the 


fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Hooker. 
Whereas all bodies ſeem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreſſions of their motions ; the diffuſion 
of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the ſpecies audible of fs N * PR Bacon. 
Whereas wars are generally cauſes poverty, the ſpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fo like to be a 
lucrative war. | 1 Bacon. 
Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark, immured, and 
curve lines. Holder”s Elements of Speech. 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe principles, their 
number is already ſwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 
(4.) One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which is 
ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth : ano- 
ther fancies that the earth will ere long all be waſhed away 
by rains, and the waters of the occan turned forth to over- 
whelm the dry land : whereas, by this diſtribution of matter, 
continual proviſion is every whece made for the ſupply of 1 


Wurz r. adv. [where and at] 1. At which. 2: At 


what? as, whereat are you offended, : 
(1.) This he thought would be the fitteſt reſting place, till 
we might go — bis mother's fury; whereat he was 


no leſa angry, and aſhamed, than deſirous to obey Zelmane. | 


I $7 - 
This is in man's converfion unto God, the firſt ſtage wherea? 
his race towards heaven beginneth > | Hooker 


. erg 
Had lively ſhadow'd. Milton's Pagy Lofts 


Spenſer 6 


Hooker. 
1. When on the con- 


Ws AETO RE. adv. [where and for.] 


Shall I tell you why? 


W H E 
When we have done any thing whereat they are diſpleaſed, 


if they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould ſeek to rectify thei 
miſtakes about it, and inform them better. 1 


WutrtBy'. adv. [where and by.] 


Kettlewell, 


1. By which. 2. By 
what? as whereby wilt thou aecompliſh th deſign. 

(2. ) But even that, you muſt confeſs, you have received of 
her, and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to preſs any 
— till you bring ſomething of your own, whereby to 
claim 1t. Sia ney. 

Prevent thoſe evils -whereby the hearts of men are lo. 


| Hooker. 

You takemy life, 5 | 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakeſp. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refreſh himſelf by conſidering all that is 
left him, whereby he is a man. | Taylor. 
This is the molt rational and moſt profitable way of learning 
2 and whereby we may belt hope to give account to 
God of our youth ſpent herein. Milton. 
This delight they take in doing of miſchief, whereby I mean 


the pleaſure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable 


of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced diſpoſition. 
| Locke, 


Wuznt'ver. adv. [where and ever.] At whatſoever 


place. | 
Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 


Wherever that on ground they mought him find, Sfenſer, 
— Him ſerve, and fear g 

Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 

Wherever plac'd, let him diſpoſe. 


a Milton's Par. Loft, 

Not only to the ſons of Abraham's loins 

Salvation thall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 2 

Of Abraham's faith, wherever through the world. Milton. 
Where-c'er thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all ſhe brings. Waller. 

The climate, about thirty degrees, may paſs for the Heſpe- 


rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. 


He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. F. 3 h 
Wherever he hath receded from the Moſaick account of K 


earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of fa&. 
| Woodward, 
Wherever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly below the 
noveliſt; ſince the incidents he has added are neither neceſſary 
nor probable. Sbakeſp. Iluſtrated. 
1. For which rea- 


ſon, 2. For what reaſon. 


(1.) The ox and the aſs deſire their food, neither purpoſe 
hey anne ant ves any end wherefore. Heoker . 
here is no cauſe wherefore we ſhould think God mere deſi- 
rous to manifeſt his favour by temporal bleſſings towards them 
than towards us. | Hooker 


they fay, every why hath 
a wherefore. Shakeſp. Comedy of Er 
(2.) Wherefore gaze this goodly —_— . 


As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument. Shakeſp. 
O wherefore was my birth from heay'n foretold | 
Twice by an angel. Milton's Aganifles, 
3 adv. [where and in.] 1. In which. 2. In 
What. 
(1.) Whenever yet was appeal denied ? | 
Wherein have —__ called by the king? Shak. H. VI, 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find ſome difference, 
r | | Bacon. 
| age 4 
bent ENG a6 
Wherein to read his wondrous works. Milton. 
Too ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have wherein we | 
Muſt bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd wound, id. 
Wh in the fon - v'n's ete; I king, $17, e 43 
Our great redemption from aboye did bring ! Milton. 


 W HE 7 
Had they been treated with more kindneſs, and their queſ- 


tions anſwered, th 
proving their 


would have taken more pleaſure in im- 
ſtill newneſs. 


edge, wherein there would 
| Locke. 


Their treaty was finiſhed, wherein I did them ſeveral good 
offices, by the credit I new had at court, and they made me 
a viſit. | Swift. 
There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
+ As innocent. Swift * 
(2.) They ſay, wherein have we wearied him ? Malachi. 
Wutkrer'nTo. adv. [where and into.] Into which. 
Where's the palace, ubereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to point forth the place 
_ ewhereinto this water is now retreated. Woodward. 
Wue'reness. n. /. [from where.] Ubiety ; imperfect lo- 
cality. 150 
A point hath no dimenſions, but only a whereneſs, and is 
next to nothing. | Grew's Coſmology. 
WartkrEo'e. adv. [where and .] 1. Of which. 2. Of 
what: indefinitely. 3. Of what? interrogatively ; as, 
whereof was the houſe built. 
(1:) A thing wheregf the church hath, ever ſithence the firſt 
beginning, reaped ſingular commodity. | Hooker . 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
conſiſt, Davies on Ireland. 


Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in ſuch a project, 


-whereof I have not had the leaſt hint from any of my prede- 


ceſſors, the poets. Dryden. 
(2.) How this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 
Wrtzreo'n. adv. [where and on.] 1. On which. 2. 
On what? as, whereon did he fit. | 
(I.) As for thoſe things whereon, or elſe wherewith, ſuper- 
ſition worketh, polluted they are by ſuch abuſe. Hooker. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
So looks the ſtrand, wherec th* imperious flood | 
Hath left a witneſs d uſurpation. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He lik'd the ground whereoz ſhe trod. Milton. 
Wut'rEso0. 2 adv. [where and ſoever.] 1. In what 
WHERESOE'VER. | place ſoever. Whereſo is obſolete. 
2. To what place ſoever. Not proper. 
(1.) That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, 


MWM ere ſo he be, and ſoon upon him light. Spenſer. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, | 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as 2 Shake(p. King Lear. 
: N — He o „ 
Frequented their aſſemblies, whereſo met. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) Can miſery no place of ſafety know? 
The noiſe purſues me whereſoe'er I go. Dryden. 
WuxREToOl. adv. [where and to, or unto] 1. To 
. which. 2. To what? to what end? 


as, whereto is this expenſe. 3 
(1. ) She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto ſhe is 
wanting in that which is needful. 1 Hooker, 
What Scripture: doth plainly deliver, to that the firſt place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is what- 
ſoever any man can neceſſarily conclude by force of reaſon : af- 
ter theſe, the voice of the church ſucceedeth. | | 


I hold an old accuſtom d feaſt, 
| Whereto I have invited many a gueſt. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 
Whereto th Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas d. Milton. 
Wu REV O'N. adv. [where and upon.] Upon which. 
The townſmen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex; whereupon he 
came thither. | Clarendon. 


Whereupon there had riſen a war betwixt them, if the earl of 
Deſmond had not been ſent into England. Davies. 
Wurzzwilrn. adv. [where and with, or withal.] 1. 
ena With which. 2. With what? in- 
terrogatively.. 3. I know that wherewithal is ever uſed 
in qu | 


W HE 
(t.) As for thoſe things wherewith ſuperſtition worketh 
polluted they are. "FD | 85 Hooker | 
Her bliſs is all in pleaſure and delight, 
Wherewith ſhe makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer. 


Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. Shakeſp. 
In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was diſtreſſed 


in England, this army was not of ſufficient ſlrength to make an 
entire conqueſt of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 


The builders of Babel, ſtill with vain deſign, 
New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. Milton. 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina- 


tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready 
about him. 


] Wycherley. 
The prince could fave from ſuch a number of ſpoilers, where- 
withal to carry on his wars abroad. Davenant 


The frequency, warmth and affection, wherewith they are 
propoſed. _ | Rogers's Sermons. 
ut it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declares againſt 
religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that he will not be falſe 
and eruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values more 
than he does the power wherewith he was truſted. Swift, 
(2.) If the ſalt hath loſt its ſavour wherewith ſhall it be falted. 


Matthew. 


To Wnre'rRET. v. a. [Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from ferret.] 


1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial 
word. 2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſworth, 


WE RRV. n. . Of uncertain derivation.] A light boat 


uſed on rivers. | 
And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, 
He calleth for a ferry; 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float, 


As ſafe as in a wherry. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Let the veſſel folit on ſhelves, * _— | 
With the freight enrich themſelves : ED 
Safe within my little wherry, | 

All their madneſs makes me merry. $-wife. 


To WHET. v. 4. [PÞyerran, Saxon; wetten, Dutch.] 1. 
To ſharpen by attrition. 2. To edge; to make angry or 
— it is uſed with on and foræuard, but impro- 

erly. | 
4 11. Fool, thou whet'ft a knife to kill thyſelf, 
OS S Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Thou hid'ſ a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, | 
Which thou haſt wwhetted on thy ſony heart, 


To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
; This viſitation | 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. Shakeſp. Ham. 


Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 
There is the Roman ſlave whe?ting his knife, and liſtening. 

» Addiſon on Ital - 


3 ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor 4uhetted with 
dil. 


(2.) — Peace, good queen; | 
O whet not on theſe too too furious peers ; 5 
For bleſſed are the peace- makers. Shakeſps 


Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Czfar, 


I have not ſlept. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

I will whet on the king. Shakeſp. King John. 

He favoured the Chriſtian merchants ; and the more to whe? 
him forwards, the baſſa had cunningly infinuated into his ac- 


quaintance one Mulearabe. ' Knolles, 
Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget _ 
Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will wheft 
My mind to ſcorn. Donne. 


The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and 
move appetite, is by vellication of 
wwhetteth. | 

A diſpoſition in the king 


„ in baked meats 
Walk nerves; for . 

Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
to be diſcovered, which, 


be 
nouriſhed and whetted on by 8 proved the blot 
of his times; which was the cruſhing treaſure out of his ſubjects 
purſes, by penal laws. 
1A 


Bacor's Henry VII. 
a 2 


whetting and inflaming of a little vain — 


ay of Fiery. 


Great — cultivate each — Dryden. 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 0 
And whetted human induſtry by care; | | 
Nor ſuffer d ſloth to ruſt his active reign. Dryden Gcorg. 
Wuxr. u. .. [from the verb.] 1. The act of ſharpening. 
2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a drain. 
(2.) An iv'ry table is a certain aubet ; 
You wapld not think how heartily he ll eat. Dryden. 
He aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 
£pa, drams, and wwbets. Spediator. 


Wurs ru. adv. Pyœden, Saxon.] A particle expreſ- 
ſing one part of a disjunQive queſtion in oppoſiiun to the 
other : anſwered by or. 

As they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, how to ſerve 


| o_ both morning and evening, whether jermons may be had 


Hooker. 
"Refolve: cobether you will or no. Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
Perkins's three counſellors regiltered themſelves ſanctuary- 
men; and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance with- 
in the privilege, they were not proceeded with. 
If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail on not, we 
engulph ourſelves into aſſured danger. Ha yuard. 
Ik, en didſt thou ou that order, whether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did more, 
Each was a noble cauſe. - Denbam. 
It has been the queſtion of ſome curious wits, Whether in 
the world there are more heads or feet. Holyda y. 


ite tus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, „ 


the oracle whether he ſhould do it or no, it being neceſſary to 
be done. Decay of Prety. 
Whether health or icknefs, life or death, mercy is ſtill 
contriving and carrying on the ſpiritual good of all who love 
-God. South*s Sermons. 
This aſſiſtance i is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, cube ther they will or no. | Tillotſon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo- 
; dities, our — muſt go to pay our debts, whether * or 
not. | Ccke. 
Whether. it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries fall not into 
the pope's hands, or for ſome other reaſon, the prince of Far- 
neſe — keep this ſeat from being turned up, till one of his 
own family is in the chair. Aaiſon an Italy. 


Wuz'rHtr. pronaun. Which of two. 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 

- Whether of them ſhould be the Jord of lords. Spenſer. 

. Whether of them twain did the will of his - Mat. xxi. 
Whether is ws Se john — * — ſhould have the ſame 
uantity 0 t diſtributed equally, ar a greater ſhare 
1 bo in Winter a leſs. * Bentley. 
Let them take whether they will : 
from fingle pairs, even to make the ſecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 


Was“ TSTORE. n. ſ. [awber and Pone.] rae on which aoy 


thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it ſharp. .. / - 
= minds of the afflicted do never think — have fully con · 
ceived the weight or meaſure of their own woe : they uſe their 


affection as a awhetflone both to-wit and memory. Hooker. 
What avail d her refolution chaſte, 
Whoſe ſobereſt looks were wwhe!ftones to deſire. Bur. 
Theſe the whet/ore ſharps to eat, 
And cry, milſtones are good meat; PE Fibuſcs. 
Diligence is to the underſtanding as the whetfontto ; 


| but the will is the hand, that mult apply the one to the other. 


Huth. 


Bacon. 


- want of opportunity 2 


if they deduce all animals 


Wur CHSOEVER, 


— 


EY win 
-Tis fad that we ſhould, Seite the church's pace to the WHEY. 'n. J [Py Sera; ag; 


Dutch.] r. The thin 
or ſerous part of milk, from which the oleoſe or grumous 
part is 3 2. It is uſed of any thing white and 


Wi 
A TU make 3 fr ee 85 I 
my is nothing you blood turned white, y being rol 
with a greater quantity of ſerum or'whey in the glandules of the 
breaſt. Harvey on Canſumptians. 
2.) — Thoſe linen cheeks of thing 
Are counſellors to fear. What, ſoldiers face!  ; 
Shakef; peare. 


} adj. [from wvhey.] Partaking of Whey; re- 


ſembling whey. 
. Thoſe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of the liver; i in ſending down the abe ey part 2 the 


Wy Wr Ex. 
Wurlvis n. 


blood to the reins. Baca 5 Nat. * 
He that quaffs 
Such wwheziſb liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
He'll roar. _. Philips, 


WHICH. pron, (pile, Saxon; welk, Dutch.} 1. The 
pronoun relative ; relating to things. 2. It had formerly 
. ſometimes the before it. 3. It formerly was uſed for who, 
and related likewiſe to perſons : as in the firſt words of 
the Lord's prayer. 4. The genitive of which, as well as 
of who, is who/e ; but whos as derived from qubich, is 
ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 5, It is ſometimes a | = \emaf 


ſtrative: as, take which you: will. - 6. It is ſometimes an. 
interrogative: as, which is the man. 


(1.) The apoſtles term it the pledge of our heavenly” inheri-. | 
ſometimes the handſet or earn of that which is to come. 
2 Hooker... 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re- 
ſer ved are ignorant. Bacon. 
To which their __ of ju abilities, add al their 
h .confideration- 4s may 
let them into the true fs and evil of things, aubich are 
qualities which ſeldom diſplay themſelves to the firſt vie. 
. South” 4 Ser mons. 
The queen of furies by their ſide is ſet, 
And ſnatches from their mouths th* untaſted meat, | 
Which, if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes the rears. Dryden. 
After the ſeveral earths, conſider the parts of the ſurface of 
this globe hieb is barren, as ſand and rocks, Locke. 
(2.) Do ”y nonblaſphertc that ng name, by tbe whit 
ye are called. Ja. ii. 7. 
(3.) The Alm ; which; giveth wiſdom to whomſoever it 


. tance, 


pleaſeth him, did the good of his church, ſtay 2 
- aſfections. — . 
—— — hear, fir, of a battle? 
— Every one bears that, 
Mich can iſh fund: Es Shakeſp. * Las : 
Had deen there, which am a filly woman, | 
The ſoldiers ſhould have tofs'd me on their 
Before I would have 2 to chat att. Shakeſp.” El vr. 
(„ ) Ofcman's: firſt diſabedience, and the fruit 
of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte. Milton. 


(8.0 What is the nicht? 1 
— Almoſt at odds with morning, which e. Shateſp 
95 Which of you convinceth me of fin. # 
which of theſe works do, ye flone me. 3 4 — 
_ Tickle, 


__—— P' wo. faix. twins, | 
Tur puzzled rangers whichia <obich enquire. . 
which and ſorver. Whether one 
or the other. I l 85 5 
.Whi, - of theſe he takes, 
it, - he — that r the SARA 


' A uwubegſtone is not an inſtrument to carve with: but it tion than at firſt ſerting out. 


tharpens thoſe that do.  Shabeſps 
| Wrz'TTER. x. /. [from whet.] One that whets or ſhar 


5 Os 


Love 
Hicit of life in all animals, 


1. 


Lack. 
. 5 Welk] A blaſt ; 2 ſl of 
Phiamedriver, is eb wide ; 


"noir 


SO 


he conftently finokes,. 


his whiffs with impertinent jokes. Prior, 
Nick pulled out a boatſwain's whiſtle : upon the firſt whiff 
the tradeſinen came jumping in. +2 — - - Arbuthnot. 


To WIS. 3 whiff.] To move inconſtantly, 
as if driven by a puff of wind. — ta 

Nothing is more familiar, than for a wvbiffling fop, that has 

not one grain of the ſenſe of a man of honour, to play the 


hero. 3 4 2 2 | : | 0 g | a : L'Bftrange. 
| r Rn gan, fa Be (ens d about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a 5. 
The Po ot er wwhiffling blaſt that blows ? Rowe. 


A perſon of a awhiffling and unſteady turn of mind cannot 
| Keep mon to a point of controverſy, but Logs A 
uaiy. * , 6 £2 "WW alls. 
„ [from bie] 1. An ancient officer 
of ſtate,” 2. One of no contequence ; one moved with a 
whiff or puff. 
..) —— The beach 8 . 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and 22 the „ $-—0 an ſea, 
Which, like a migh Aer fore the king, | 
© Seems to 2 . HSbaleſp. Henry v. 
(2. ] Our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice a great num 
der of ſuper and inſignificant fellows, which they uſe 
Uke whifflers, and commonly call ſhoeing-horns. Spectator. 
Every ufer in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate 
bouſe, Mall talk of the conſtitution. | Swift, 
WHIG.. „ , [Þptx, Saxon.] 1. Whey. 2. The name 
of a faQtion. | | | | 
{2.) The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn 
enough to ſerve them round the year ; and the northern parts 
ucing more than they need, thoſe in the weſt come in the 
| to buy at Leith the ſtores that come from the north; 
and from -2 word, whi , uſed in driving their horſes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and ſhorter the whigg-. 
Now in that yea L { ] 
ton's defeat, the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head 
of their pariſhes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach- 


ing all the way as they came. The marquis o le and his 
N - Ince fog veer £ them, they — about ſix thouſand. 
Tunis was called the whiggamor's inroad; and ever after that, 


all that appoſed the court came in contempt to be called whips - 
and from Scotland the word was brought into England, where 
it is now one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Burnet. 
' Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, ſhould avoid 
the extremes of: hig for the ſake of the former, and the ex- 
. . tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Swift, 
Wa1'cc15n. adj. [from whig.] Relating to the whigs. 
© bShe'll:prove herſelf a tory plain, = 
From principles the whigs maintain; 
And, to defend the whiggrihh cauſe, 
Her topicks from the tories draws. 


of whiggiſm and atheiſm. . Hg Suit. 
ſpace of iim. 
If my beauty be any 


vou, that you will remain fome aubile in this company, to eaſe 
T have ſeen her riſe from her bed, and again return to bed; 

yet all this.aw#j/e in a mol faſt ſleep...  Shateſp. Macbeth. 
One avbi/ewethaught him innocent, | 


We fan humfeeding.came, © 
And an his necke a burthen lugging home, 


ink it worth heir hie, of what they diſlike in it. Digey. 
3 We 8 A. | | 


4 * 
w h 4 


* a 
, — 
Dryden. 
* 


r before the news came down of duke Hamil- 


things. then-let it obtain this much of 


And then w. accus'd the conſul. Ban. Fobnſan's Cati line f 


e 

Ii his fre, ec al LU 1 Wu ; . ** 

: ad; x fairl they To WHYMPER, v. n. [wimmeren, German.] To cry with- 
rern y. . out any loud noiſe. : TY 


Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. 
How cou 
demn thee for the doing of thoſe things for which thine own 
conſcience did condemn thee, all. the while thou waſt doing of 


| Vilier. 
| thou look for other, but that God ſhould con- 


them. ; Titan. 
That which I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men to, is no other but what God himſelf doth particu- 
= recommend, | Tillat᷑ ſon. 
ew, without the hope of another life, would think it wortlt 
their whr/e to live above the allurements of ſenſe. Atterbury. 
* as fate has difpoſed of the papers, tis not worth awhile to 
tell, l 
WIL E. )J adv. [ Pyile, Saxon. Whites is now out of ute. ] 
Waires. > 1. During the time that. 2. As long as. 3. 
Writ sr, At the fame time that. 
(1.) — While: I was protector, 
2 all the fault that was in me. 
hat we have, we prize not to the worth, 
Miles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loit, 


Pi 


Why, then we rack the value. Sbalteſp. 
Repcated, while the ſedentary earth 
Attains her end. ; Milton, 


(.) Uſe your memory, you will ſenſibly experience a gradual 

improvement, while you take care not to overload it. atts, 

. (3-) Writes by the experiment of this miniſtration they glo- 
rify God, for your profeſſed ſubjection unto the goſpel. 

| 2 Cor. ix, 

Can he imagine that God ſends forth an irreſiſtible ftrengtig, 


againſt ſome 2 w.1/t in others he permits men a power of 


repelling his grace. Decay & Piety. 
of Aj wo ſhall bend, and ev'ry voice * 4 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice 
Mile all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze, Ad:iton, 


He ſits attentive to his own applauſe, 
_ While Wits and Templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. 
To WniLe, wv. n. [from the noun.] To loiter, | 
Mien guilty this way never have obſerved that the avbtliag time, 
the gathering together, and waiting a little before dinner, is 
the molt aukwardly paſſed away of any. Speftator. 
WarLers. adv. [while and ere, ot befere.] A little while 
ago; ere while, Not in uſe. | 
That curſed wight, from whom. I ſcap'd aut ilere, 


Pope, 


A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair. Shenſer, 
Let us be jocund: will you troul the catch | 
Lou taught me but while-ere 2 | Stakeſp. 


| - Thoſe armies that whrile-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him firuck dead with fear, 


3 | Drayton. 

Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd whilere. Ralergh, 
He who, with all heav'n's heraldry, whilere 

Enter'd the world, now bleeds to give us eaſe. Milton. 


Wni'Lou. adv. [ Ppilom, Saxon, that is, once on a line.] 


„ I 
Warcctm. „ {| [from whig.] The notions of a Whig. 
ce des puſs from fifty pamphlets, wholly 3 


Formerly ; once; of old. Not in uſe. 
Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their bowers, 
There wh:/om wont the Templar knights abide, - 

Till they decayed through pride. Fenſer. 

In northern clime a val N 
Did wwh1lom kill his bear in fi 
And wound a fiddler. | 
Yet art thou not inglorious in th 
For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whitom did lay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 
WHIM. ». / [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing 
turning round ; nor can I find any etymology more pro- 
bable.] A freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; an inegular 


kaight 
Huuibras. 


motion of deſire. 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 


That fill a female gameſter's pate, Saurft, 
He learnt his aims, and high-flown notions too. 
Such as fine men adopt, and men rue. Harte. 


Locke. 


Sladeſp. H. vl. 


* 


W H I 
The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop this fort of 
erying, and ſilence their whimpering. Locke, 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring ſhe, 
Shall — him amble on a goſlip's gy Rowe. 
In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, now : 
She gently whimfpers hke a lowing cow. Swift 


 War'meLeD. adj. II ſuppoſe from whimper.] This word 


: ſeems to mean diſtorted with crying. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love - xhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Th' anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. Shakeſp. 
Wulus ev. n. /. [Only another form of the word whim.] 
A freak; a caprice ; an odd fancy ; a whim. 
At this rate a pretended freak or whimſey may be palliated. 


All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that can be ima- 
gined, all the fancies and dds 


notion were true. 


So now, as health or temper changes, 


not be 


— 4 2 general mourning, mercers, and woollen dra 
would in 
above a double 


come whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ſtarve, 


Warns. u. /. [from the verb.] Plaintive noiſe ; mean or 
affected complaint. 


demure looks and 
tional poſtures and grimaces 


W HI | 
1, Laughing at their aobining may perhaps be the proper me- 
Life —_— for noble purpoſes ; and therefore 2 


ed to a quarrel, nor whined away in love. 
| Collier. 


four and twenty hours raiſe their cloths and filks to | 


ice; and, if mourning continued long, 


Swift. 


The favourable opinion of men comes 9 a few 
allotted diner, ſet off with ſome odd devo- 
. South. 

—— Thy | whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts 


My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. Rowe's J. Shore. 


To WH1'NNyY. v. n. [binnio, Lat. from the ſound. ] To 
make a noiſe like a horſe or colt. 

WuINVYARAD. n. /. [pinnan and ane, to gain honour, Sax. 
Skinner, I know not whether this word was ever uſed 


In large compaſs Alma ranges; 55 ſerioufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated 


This day below, the next above in contempt from 4whin, a tool to cut wh; : 

As light or folid whimſeys move. 1 ©, ww.” — 1 , wyoins.] A ſword: 
What I ſpeak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, ſhows | An: 3 . | 

The difference there is berwint nature and wot ; 5 He ſnatch'd his whinyard up, that fled# 


: When he was falling off his fteed. Hudibras 
I court others in verſe, but I love thee in proſe; | | Ce ras. 
| And they have tay wakingles, bur hen het my heart. Price. eren. 


To ſtrike with any thing tough and flexible. 2. To fer 
Nightly. 3. To drive with lathes. 4. To * 
lathes. 5. To laſh with farcaſm. 6. To inwrap. 


Oranges in ufimſey- boards went round. ing. 
He ſpoke this with ſach a ſedate and undiſturbed mind, that 
I could not impute it to melancholy, or a ſplenetick whim/ey. 


Blackmore. (1. — He took 
— Th extravagance of poetry | The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook, 
ls at a loſs for figures to expreſs T8 And plies them with the laſh, and whips em on; 
| Men's folly, wwhi mfies 5 an inconſtancy. | Sawift. And, as he whips, upbraids 'em with his ſon. Addiſon. 2 
Wu us ICA L. adj. [from whimſey.] Freakiſh; capricious; 62.) In half uubigt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie. Gay. 
oddly fanciful. | | (3-) This unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
In another circumſtance I am particular, or, as my neigh- E 1 ſmile at; and is well prepar d 
bours call me, whimfical: as my garden invites into it all the 7 o whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
birds, I do not ſuffer any one to deſtroy their neſts. Addiſon. rom out the circle of his territories. 


Shakeſp. K. Fobn, 
Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; | 5 
Laſh hence theſe over · weening rags of France, | 
Theſe famiſh'd be . Shaleſp. Rich. III. 
Since I pluckt » play'd truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what twas to be beaten till lately. . Shale ſp. 
If ordered every day to whip his top, ſo long as to make 
him weary, he will wiſh for his book, if you promiſe it him 


Wulx. n. f. [chwyn, Welſh; geniſta ſpinoſa, Latin. ] 
Furze ; gorſe. 5 . 

With wh7ns or with furzes thy hovel renew. Tuſſer. 

Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, juniper, 

_ ewhin-buſh, and thiftle. Bacon. 


Jo WII XE. b. x. Saxon ; weenen, Dutch; cwyno, 


Weich. To lament in low murmurs ; to make a plaintive hoe cream wn = 3 _ * Locke. 
noiſe ; to moan meanly and effeminately. = r 4 uluaagy or ſenſe ON 
They came co the wood, where the hounds were in couples (1. TIl leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, b 
ſtaying their coming, but with a whining accent craving liberty. Hoping you'll find good cauſe to whip them all. =Shateſp, 

6. 3 —— Reaſon with the fellow, 
He ati and roar away your viftory ppt {arp orgs hobo fa, 
a : . — 8 you ſhou to whip your information. Shakeſs. 
"That pages biuſ d at lim. &  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 7 
rim, like a boy, you Nee Ibn cringe do thee, Gon: Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool : 


But t other day, and breaki r-rule, | 
' How dit heoutet hs bingley heme, - 
Who whipt the winds, and made the fea his ſlave. 


And whize aloud for mercy. 
'The common 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


le have a whining tone and accent in their 


Speech, as if they did ill ſuffer ſome oppreſſion. —=-Davies. This requires more than ſetting children a taſk, and whip. 

Then, if we whine, look. pale, ping then ern ED a i 
And tell our tale, fancy. | s e 

Man are pain Mb chain me! aubip me! let me be the s = 

* 8 2 . | ©, ſordid | inſu ting crowds ! * 
1 — ng, doth become coming Give me but life. © Smith's Phedra and Hippol. 

MY He anda Apart -y. by _ __ Jn titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs in their | 
In windy weather, when they whine. o I Ng, 
Some, under ſheeps cloathing, had the ies of wolves, 


4 They would 4uþip me with their fine wits, till 1 was as 


that is, they could whine and howl, as well as bite and devour. as a dried ear. Shakeſp. Merry Wi Windfor. - 
1 PERK South's Sermons. (6. —— — with — that it 
was not born fo baſe to flatter crouds, y may the eaſier move in the edge of the rewler. 
And move your pity by a whining tale. Drya. Don Sebaſt. | = | Moxon's Mech, Exer. 


W H 1 
Te WII. v. 4. To take any thing nimbly: always with a 


particle aſcertaining the ſenſe ; as, out, on, up, away, A 
ludicrous uſe. 
— In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whipt his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And in this brainiſh n kills . | 
The unſeen good old man. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
She in a hurry whips wp her darling under her _ 
| | 'Efirange. 
Raiſe f upon your hinder legs, and then ſtretch out 
head: I can eafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 
well. L'Eftr ange. 
Briſk Suſan whips her Iinen from the rope, 
Whilſt the firſt drizz ling ſhow'r is born aſlope. Swift. 
Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo- 
Ment. Savift. 
Ta WuIr. v. n. To move nimbly. A ludicrous word. 
Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon the way : 
the one whips up a tree, and the other throws himſelf flat upon 
the 12 L'Eftrange. 
"he fimple ſquire made a fudden ftart to follow; but the 


W HF 
Give that whipfer but his errand; 
He takes my lord chief juſtice warrant, Prior. 
Wiler, for whipped. | 
In Bridewel a number be ſtript, | 
Leſſe worthie than theefe to be wwhipt. Tuſſer. 


To WHIRL. v. a. [Pyñinran, Saxun ; quirbelen, Duich. ] 
To turn round rapidly. 


My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel: 
I know not where I am, nor what I do. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He whirls his ſword around without delay, | 


And hews through adverſe focs an ample way. Dryden. 
With his full force he wid it firſt around; 
But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound. Dryden. 
—— The Stygian flood, 
Falling from on high, with bello:ving ſound, | | 
Wiirls the black waves and 1attling ſtones around. Addiſon, 


With impetuous motion vd apace, 
This magick wheel ftill moves, yet keeps its place. 

: Granville. 
They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that the ſun, 


with all the plagets and the fixed ſtars, are whirled round this 


Juſtice of the quorum whipped between. Tatler. little globe,  Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
WHIP. =. J [Þycop, Saxon.) Aa inſtrument of correc To WIL. v. n. 1. To run round rapidly. 2. To move 
tion * and pliant. | h haſtily. | 
— There fat infernal pain, : (1.) He rapt-with whir{ng wheels, inflames the ſkyen 
And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous ſtriſe; With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. — | 
The one in hand an iron whip did ſtrain, Five moons were ſeen to-night, . 
The other brandiſhed a bloody knife. Spenſer, Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 


Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a whip, 7 
To laſh. the raſcal naked through the world. Shak. Othello. 
Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark-houſe 
and a whip as madmen do. | Shakeſp. 
High on her head ſhe rears two twiſted ſnakes ; 
Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. Dryden. 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which he is ſup- 
poſed to drive the horſes of the fun. Addiſon. 
HIP and ſpur. With the utmoſt haſte. 
— Each ftaunch polemick 
Came whip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro* thin and thick. Dunc.. 
War'ecorD. . [whip and cord, ] Cord of which laſhes 
are made. 


In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall foldings, often- re- WarikL. u. , [from the verb] 


peated, which look like ſo many whipcords. Dryden. 
WH1'PGRAFTING, 7. /. [In gardening.] A kind of graft- 


ing. | 
Wu ten AND. n. ſ. [whip and Band.] Advantage over. 
I ̃ be archangel, when diſcord was reſtive, and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaſtry with fair words, has the 
whiphand of her, and drags her out with many 1 
WII LASER. . ſ. The laſh or ſmall end of a whip. 
| Have whiplaſh wel knotted and cartrope inough. 
Wureezs. z. /. [from whip.] One who puniſhes with 
whipping. = 8 : 
Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark-houſe 
and a whip as madmen do; and the reaſon why r not ſo 
puniſhed 18, that the wwhipfers are in love too. Shakeſpeare. 
WII Gos r. =. /. [whip and peff.] A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are laſhed. 
Could not the whippingfoft prevail, 
With all 2 OR 2 the j 19 
To m flayin n, 
r e Hudibras. 
WrresAaw. u. 45 [whip and ſaw.] The whip/aw is uſed 
by joiners to ſaw ſuch great pieces of ſtuff that the hand- 
ſaw will not eaſily reach through. Moxon. 
Wur'ysTayrr. . . [On ſhipboard.] A. piece of wood 
faſtened to the helm, which the ſteerſman holds in his 
hand to move the helm and turn the ſhip: Bailey. 
WIS TIR. =. . [from whip.] A nimblefellow. 
| — IT am not valiant neither 3 5 1 
But ev ry puny whipfter gets my ſword. Shakeſp, Othello, 


h. Tuſſer. 


The other four in wond'rous motion. Shaleſp. K. John. 
As young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport | 

On the ſmooth pavement of an. empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and ui about, 


Admir' d with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dryden. 
_— wu and — —＋ their fears, | 
ey juſtling plunge amidſt the ſounding deeps; 
The Hood —_ he anon 2 ; 
And men and arms, and horſes whirling bears. Smith. 
(2.) — She what he ſwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar ; 
But u d away, to ſhun his hateful fight, 
Hid in the foreſt. Dryder's X71, 
1. Gyration; quick ro- 
tation; circular motion; rapid circumvolution. 2. Any 


thing moved with rapid rota:ion. 


1.) *T were well your judgments but in plays did range; 

= ev'n your follies — — change he | th 

With fuck a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir'd and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage. Dryden. 
Wings raiſe my feet; I'm pleas'd to mount on high, 

Trace all the mazes of the liquid ſky ; 

Their various turnings and their ins Ef declare, 

And live in the vaſt regions of the air. Crerch's Manilius, 
Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can waite. 


| a Creech. 
J have been watching what thoughts came up in the whirl of 
fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl : the circling ſand aſcends, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot's loſt. 


Smith. 
(2.) For though in dreadful awhirls we hung | 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 


Nor impotent to fave. Addiſon, Spectator. 


WnrrzxLBar. #. / [whirl and bat.) Any thing moved 
rapidly round to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by the 
poets for the ancient ceſtus. 


At whirlbat he had ſlain many, and was now himſelf (lain 


by Pollux. L'E flrange. 
The whirlbat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, 
And win the race ere they begin to run. Creech's Manil. 


The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, as Dares did 


the whirhbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before - him by 
Entellus. 


Dryden. 


% 


W HI ww H 1 
The wwhir/bat and the ra ropld race hall be | | In ſpeech of man, the whiſpering "Y 2 


Reſerv'd for Cæſar, and ordain'd by me Dryden s Virgil. louder or ſofter; is an interior found ; but the ſpeaking out is 
Wr1r'xLBONE. u. / The patella; the cap of the knee. an exterior ſound, and therefore you can never make a tone, 


8 Ainſwarth . nor ſing in whiſpering ; but in ſpeech you may. Bacon. 
Wunr'kL1G1G. n. . [whirl and gig] A toy which chil- The king Aceſtis calls; 
Cren {p1 in round. Then ſoftly whiſper A in her faithful ear, | 
He found that marbles taught him percuſſion, and whirſizigs And —_— at the rites appear. Pope. 
the axis in peritrochio. Arbuthn. and Pote s Mart. Scribl. * N 92— me OT wit in a fool company, as it would 
That tince they gave things their beginning, il 1 « 2 in it: he is diſpleaſed at both, be- 
And lit this whir/igig a- ſpinning. Prior. 1 * fad, the pliant rills Pope. 
Wu IlALrir. n. ſ. [ Pyynppole, Saxon. ] A place where deere, 
WurkLyP00L, 1 the water moves circularly, and draws Purle down amid” the twiſted roots. 1 


whatever comes within the circle towards its centte; a To WISE R. v. 4. 1, To addreſs in a low voice. 2. 


vorten. | To utter in a low voice. 3. To prompt ſecret] 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and (2) nn oy of him, they ſhake their OY 
ahr, o'er bog and quagmire. Shale p. K. Lear. _ 07 er one another in the ear. * K. Jahn. 
— In the fathomleſs profound | Wh ive ſorrow words; the grief that does not 
Down ſunk they, like a falling ſtone, - mn 1 * the o 'erfraught heart, and bids it bre: " Shabs 
By raging whir/pits overthrown, Sandys. thi e firſt whiſpers the man in the ear, that ſuch a man ſhould 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, | ink ſuch a card. Bacun Nat. Hift. 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt | The — wwiſpered the young Templar, that's true to my 
Ard in a moment ſinks you. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. knowled Tatler. 
Send forth, ye wiſe ! ſend forth your lab'ring thought: : (2 ) You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whiſ- 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, ** 4 ones; for they are yet but ear-kiſſing arguments. 
Of airy columns every moment broke, Shakeſpeare. 
Of circling wwhirÞools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke. Prior. —— Sit and eat your bread | 1 
There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or whir/pbols in Nor whiſper more a word; or get ye gone, 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muſt be thruft and And weepe without doors. Chapman. 
crowded to the middle of thoſe whiripools, and there conſtipate , They might buzz and whiſper it one to another, and, tacit- 
one another into great ſolid badies. Bentley. ly TING, from the apoſtles, noiſe | it about the city, 
WurxzLwinD. =. /. [werbelwind, _ A ſtormy (3.) PN, : I 
wind moving circularly. r —_ ag wag — —"op _ 


In the very torrent and whirkund of your ion, beget a For twos indeed his colour. but h 
temperance that may give it ſmoothneſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. * 1 
Wich . from beneath ſhe toſs d the ſhip, _ _—_ Tg _ Shakeſpeare” | Henry VIII. 
And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep. Dryden's Zn. Wals PER. n. , [from the verb A low foft voice; Cay 
Wurkrking. adj. A word formed in imitation of the found 7 


tious and timorous 


expreſſed by it. | The extenſion is more in tones than in ſpeech ; theref 
From the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, Þ | inward voice or whiſper cannot give a tone. | * 


And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 0 Bacon, 
WHISK. =. /. [awjſchen, to wipe, German] 1. A ſmall tat path hea ane, and this ere 


beſom, or bruſh. L A part 2 Sw $ — vigilant. | 2 
(1.) The white of an egg, though in part tranſparent, Soft whi the 2 
being long agitated with a whiſk or ſpoon, loſes its mens He 1 ite, Woes * = Yong rg 
_ oy Divulg'd the ſecret whi f his ſoul. | 
is yon break any china with the top of the whiſk on the Wick wack fle file pens in fe. * ow. 
. gather up the fragments Swift. jrincys have been poiſoned. 's . 
(2.) An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing the worſe W was | 
for the abatement of intereſt, is wearing a lawn whiſk inſtead H1'SPERER. 2. /. (from er.] 1. One that ſpeaks 


of a point de Venice. Child of Trade. low. 2. A private talker ; a teller of z a conveyer 
To WRIs k. v. a. [wiſchen, to wipe, German.] 1. To of — gence. 
2 2 » cunnchs hath rather been 
ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 2. To move wy as when pear ls as to good ſpials 


Bac 
i ſtates depend Wane. Ties word is is called by Skinner, who ſeldom errs, 
V pon the tip o „ an interjection commanding filence, and ſo it is commonly 
2 at as the abiſt dit Owards the fun, ae von but wes it as a verb, and Milton as an 
trow d adj ective or a partici 1. Are ſilent. 2. Still ; 
WrHr'sKER. 7 [rom atk] Th The WT" on the or, put to filence. 3. Be ſtill. et; 
ds the muſtachio. (1.) Come unto oy ne 
A facrifice to fall of ftate, And then take hands ; 
Did twiſt together with its ers. Hudibras. waves whift. Shakeſp mere 
Behold four kings in — — — (2.) The winds, with wonder uhiff, 
Wich hoary whiſkers and u forky beard. — — 


A painter added a — — hen, Addi, new joys to the mild ocean. 1 Mes, 
To WHYSPER. D. u. T Cooke, Dutch.] To ſpeak with Wnis r. 1. A game ut exnds requiring cloſe attention and 
a low voice, ſo as not to be heard but by the ear cloſe  filence ; vulgarly pronounced whifh. - 
to the ſpeaker ; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or timorous cau- — opens Safe: 


tion. | 
| He ſometimes with fearful-countemance would defire the Walks his — a cloud of fnoke, 
* re Thomſon 


to look to himſelf; for that all the court and fall of _ Wen — 
ene pes [Pyroins Saans » Aled, Latin. ] 
dy an inarticulme mo- 


aue erpectation of ſome ſudden change. Mang. To WHISTL 
— — NA. 818 


wind inſtrument. 


7. W Ler LE, w 4. To call by a whiſtle. 


Wur'srTte. „, / [ ppircle, Saxon: ] 


. organ of Whiſtling | 
- | harſe of winds. 6. A call, ſuch as ſportmen uſe to their 


They fear his awhifile, and foriake the ſeas. 
| | Gnganvay al {ad thoughts 


W A I 
dulation of the breath. 2. To make a ſound with a ſmall 


3. To found ſhrill. 
(1.) — I've watch'd and travell'd hard: | 

Some time I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt I'll whif/e. Shaleſp. 

Let one uhiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your ear 


at the other, and the ſound ſhall ſtrike fo ſharp as you can 

ſcarce endure it. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
While the plowman near at hand ; 

Whifiles o'er the furrow'd land. Milton. 


Should Bertran ſound his trumpets, 
And Torriſmond but whiftlz through his fingers, 
He draws his army off. 
He whift/'d as he went for want of thought. 
—— The ploughman leaves the taſk of day, 
And trudging home ward vit les on the way. 
(3+) = His big manly voice 
Changin toward childiſh treble pipes, 
He abe ke in his found, - | 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whifle to the murm'ring floods, 
-  — Rhztus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The fixe took flame, then daſh'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus” temples, near the fight 
Then whiſtling paſt came on. 
When winged deaths in whifting arrows fly, 
Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, 
Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day. 
The wild winds æuhiſtle, and the billows roar, 


The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore. 


Dryden. 
Gay. 


Sbaleſp. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Let him whifile them backwards and forwards, till he is 
weary. South's Sermons. 
He chanced to miſs his dog: we ſtood ſtill till he had vuhiſtled 


him up. | 
When ſimple pride for flatt ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whift/ed off my hands 


Pope. 


the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 2. A ſound 
made by a ſmall wind inſtrument. 3. The mouth; the 
| 4. A ſmall wind inſtrument. 5. The 


(r.) My fire in caves conſtrains the wind, 

Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; PO 

; * en. 
13-) Let's drink the other cup to wet our wwhif/es, and fo 
f 1 1 Walton Angler. 
maſters and pilots were io aſtoniſhed, that they 
not ho ts direct; 


ve a fund; he- 


e's whifile next it A 


(6.) Madam, Bere comes wy lord. 
F 3 

The knight, ing this epiſtle 
Believ d he'd brought 2 to his auh fle. 


Pope. 


onna. 
9 
op Sidney. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Pope, 


Addiſon. 


1. Sound made by 


Es try v. nn = / 


air is more pent 


Hudgibras. ä 


Audiſan. (2.) If a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great diſtance 


P ” * 66 "3 * 
* 


w HILL 


The motive cauſe of doing it is not in ourſelves, but carrieth 


us as if the wind ſhould drive a feather in the air; we no whit 


„ 


furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker . 


Although the lofd became the king's tenant, his country was 
no whit reformed thereby, but remained in the former barba- 
riſm. : Dawies on Ir eland. 

Nature's full bleſſings would-be well diſpens'd 
In unſuperfluous, even proportion, 


And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore. Milton, 
It does not me a «bi? diſpleaſe, | 
That the rich all honours ſeize. Cowley. 


In account of ancient times it ought to ſatisfy any enquirer, 
they can be brought any whit near one another. Tiſhiſon. 
It is every whit as honourable to aſſiſt a good miniſter, as to 
oppoſe a bad one. Addiſon's Freebolder, 


if 


Waire. adj. ſhplr, Saxon; wit, Dutch.] 1. Having ſuch 


an appearance as ariſes. from the mixture of all colours; 
ſnowy. 2. Having the colour of fear ; pale. 3. Hav- 
ing the colour appropriated to happineſs and innocence. 4. 
Grey with age. 5. Pure ; unblemiſhed. | 
(1.) When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to 
the reſt, it appeared of that colour to which it approached 
neareſt ; but when it was equally, or almoſt equally diſtant 
from all the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by 
them all, it appeared white. - Newton's Opticks. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloy'd beaus ? 


- (2.) — My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
_ (3-) Welcome, pure-ey'd faith, white-handed hope; 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemiſh form of chaſtity. Milton. 
Wert thou that ſweet-ſmiling youth ? 
Or that crown'd matron, ſage, white-robed truth, Milton. 

Let this auſpicious morning be expreſt 
With a white ſtone, diftinguiſh'd from the reſt ; 
White as thy fame, and as oy honour clear, 


And let new joys attend on new-added i Dryden. 

5 To feaftful wirth be this bite hour aft by —_ 

And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. Pope. 
Peace o'er the world her olive-wand extend, | 

And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. Pope. 
(4.) ——— I call you ſervile miniſters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join'd, 

Your high-engender'd battles gainſt a head 

So old and white as this. — 4 King Lear. 
So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 

Paſt over, to the end they were created, | 

Would bring aubite hairs unto a quiet grave. Shakeſp. 


(F.) Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days 
Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays : 
And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtains, 

No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 


1. Whiteneſs ; any thing white; white 


colour. 2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, which 
uſed to be painted white. 
eggs. 


3. The albugineous part of 
4. The white part of the eye. 

(1.) My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attir'd in a robe of ite. | 
A friend coming 


a Shakeſp. 
to viſit me, I ſtopp'd him at the door, and 


before I told him what the colours were, or what I was doing, 


I aſked him which of the two whrtes were the beſt, and where- 
in they differed ?. and after he had at that diſtance view'd them 
well, he anſwer d, that they were both good whites, and that 
he could not fay which was beſt, nor wherein their colours 
differ'd. Newtan's Optic bs. 


let him, aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind ſhall take his 


arrow, and divert it from the white. Dryaen. 
Remove him then, and all your plots fly ſure 3 
Point blank, and level to the very white | 
Of your deſigns. | Squthern. 
65 T k Game flax and whites of eggs 


T* 105 bleeding face, Shakeſp. 


W H I 


The ſtrongeſt repellents are the whites of new- laid eggs 
beaten to a ry with alum. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
When fates among the ſtars do grow, | 
Thou into the cloſe neſts of time doſt peep ; 
And there with piercing eye, | 
Through the firm ſhell and the thick white doſt ſpy 
| Years to come a forming lie, 
Cloſe in their ſacred ſecund ne afleep. - ey. 
What principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into 
ſuch a variety of textures, as is requiſite to faſhion a _ 
ove. 
The two inmoſt regions repreſent the yolk and the membrane 
that lies next above it; fo the exteriour region of the earth is 
as the ſhall of the egg, and the abyſs under it as the white that 
lies under the ſhell. 
(4.) Our general himſelf 
Sanctiſies himſelf with's hands, 
And turns up the white o th* eye to his diſcourſe. Shaleſp. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in the 


7 


ſame ſuperficies with the white of the eye, but riſeth up as a2 


hillock, above its convexity. Kay. 

ToaWaire. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To make white; 
to dealbate ; to whitewaſh. 

His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as ſnow ; fo as 

no fuller on earth can white them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Like unto wheted ſepulchres, which appear beautiful out- 

ward, but are within full of dead means bones. Matt. xxii. 


WuirerLtz'ap. =. ſ. l bite lead is made by taking ſhee t- 


lead, and having cut it into long and narrow flips, they 


make it up into rolls, but fo that a ſmall diſtance may te- 
main between every ſpiral revolution. Theſe rolls are put 
into earthen pois, fo ordered that the lead may not fink 
down above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more in them: 
theſe pots have each of them very ſharp vinegar in the 


bottom, ſo full as almoſt to touch the lead. When the 


vinegar and lead have both been put into the pot, it is 
covered up cloſe, and fo left for a certain time; in which 
ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
face of the lead inio a mere white calx, which they ſepa- 
rate by knocking it with a hammer. There are two forts 
of this ſold at the colour ſhops, the one called ceruſe, 
which is the moſt pure part, and the other is called ⁊uhite 
lead. Quincy. 
WuHlTEL!VERED. adj. [from vious; 
malicious ; or cowardly. | 

Wai'TELy. adj. [from white.] Coming near to white. 

whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 


white and liver.] E 


ith two pitch-balls ſtuck in her face for eyes. Sbaleſp. 
Now, governor, I ſee I muſt bluſh 
Quite through this vail of night a wh:fely ſhame, 
To think I could deſign to make thoſe free, | 
Who were by nature ſlaves. | Southern's Orconoko. 


Wri'TeMEAT. n. / [white and meat.] Food made of 
milk. | 
Much ſaltneſs in whitemate is ill for the ſtone. 
The Iriſh baniſhed into the mountains, lived only upon 
whitemeats. _ R Jer. 
To Wn1'TEN. v. a. [from white.] To make white. 
The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly uſed by women to whites tiffanies. . Brown. 
Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening, by the 
frequency of brooks, and alſo of winds. 8 Th emple. 
Women of my complexion ought to be more modeſt, eſpe- 
cially fince our faces debar us from all artificial whitenings. 
77 Guardian. 
Striking her cliff, the ſtorm confirms her pow'r; 
The waves but whiter her triumphant ſhore. Prior. 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, 
Or whiten'd wall the ſkew'r to write ; | 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 1 
Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 


Pope, 
To Wnr'ten. v. 2. To grow white. 


WulrENEA. n. /. 


 War1r'taNEss. u. . [from white.] 


Burnet. X 


Tuſſer. 


WH 1 
— The bark expects its freight; Fe 
The looſen'd canvas trembles — the wind, 
And the fea whitens with —— gales. 


Smith, 
from wwhziten, ] One who makes any 


1. The ſtate of being 
2. Paleneſs. 3. Purity ; 


thing white. 


white; freedom from colour. 
cleanneſs | 
(..) This doth lead me to her hand, 
Of my firit love the fatal band, 
Where white neſs doth for ever fit ; 
Nature herſelf enamell'd it. Sidney. 
IWhiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having diſpoſed it- 
ſelf indifferently to them all, ſo as with equal facility to be 
tinged with any of them, Newton's Of ticks. 
(2.) Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs of thy cheek, | 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakeſp. 
(3.) The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine ; but to preſerve this 
whiteneſs in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forſaken the common track of buſineſs, which is not always 
clean. 125 - Dryden. 
War'TerorT. =. / A kind of food. 
Cornwall ſquab-pye, anc Devon whitefot brings. King. 
Writes n. /. [fluor a bus.) It ariſes from a laxneſs of 
the glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. 
x Quincy 


WnITZTRO“Ax. n. /. [ſpira ab, Latin.] A ſpecies of 


thorn. f : 
As little as a uhitethorn and a pear-tree ſeem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will ſometimes profper well, being grafted * E 
ſtock of the former. e ” 1.3 73. WC 
Wri'tEwasn. z. { [white and waſh.] .1. A waſh to 
make the ſkin ſeem fair. 2. A kind of liquid plaſter with 
which walls are whitened. 5 | 
(1.) The clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, were 
much taken up by reforming the female world.; 1 have — 
whole ſermon againſt a whitewaſh. 7; ol -:.. Js 
(2.) Four rooms, above, below, this manſion grac d 
With hite-waſb deckt, and river-ſand o er-caſt. Hate. 
Wur'TEwine. n. / {white and wine.] A ſpecies of wine 
produced from the white grapes. 
The ſeeds and roots are to be cut, 
wwhitewine. | Ee | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Wurrn ER. adv. [hpyven, Saxon.) 1. To what place ? 
interrogatively. 2. To what place? Abſolutely. 3. To 


beaten, and infuſed in 


which place: relatively. 4. To what degree? Obſolete; 
perhaps never in uſe. C 
(1.) Siſter, well met; whither away fo faſt h— 2 
— No farther than the Tower. | Shale. Rich. III. 
The common people ſwarm like fummer flies; _ 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun. Shakeſp. 
Ahl aubitber am I hurry'd? ah! forgive, ; 
Ye ſhades, and let your ſiſter's iflue live. 5 7 — 
( 2.) I rray'd I knew not awhitber. Milton. 
(3-) Whither, when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords.” Spenſer. 
At Canterbury, whither ſome voice was run on before, the 
mayor ſeized on them, as they were taking freſh horſes. Wot. 
- t lord advanced to Wincheſter, wwhither Sir John Berk- 
ley brought him two regimen Clarendon. 


Whither at le — RW 

| 4. er at len t our patience ? 
Sill hall thy fury monk wa. . Bien. Fobnſon. 
WrrTHERSOE'VER. 44. [whither and ſoever.] To what- 
For whatever end faith is defigned, ind whitherſarver the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muſt go, and to that end we muſt direct all our actions. 


| | | Tabor. 
Wuar'rinG. u. ſ. [wittingh, Dutch; alburmus, Lat.] TA 

ſmall ſeafiſh. _ 2. A oft chalk. from aui] 
lit, and kept in pickle, as whit- 


Mm 
The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender than thoſe of 


pour it upon whiting, which is a white , or clay finel 
powdered, cleanſed, and made up into balls. . e 
When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly to be 


Swift. 

Waris k. adj. [from white.] Somewhat white. 
The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change the redneſs 
of red lead into a darker colour,-will, being put upon crude 
lead; produce a whitr/h ſubſtance, as with copper it did "_— ; 


WarrTisHness. u. /. [from whitiſh ] The quality of be- 
ing ſomewhat white. 3 
Take venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare with 
ſome of the entire cryſtals, purpoſely reſerved, ſome o the ſub- 
tile powder of the ſame ſalt, which will exhibit a very conſider- 
able degree of whitiſhneſs. | 
War'tTLEATHER. 2. /. [white and leather. 
ſed with alum, remarkable for toughneſs. | 
| Whole bridle and faddle, whitlether and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tuſfſer's Huſtandry. 
He bor'd the nerves through, from the heel to th' ankle, 
- and then knit | | 
Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitleather. Chapman. 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty ſnout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both 
Hiem in her lips, as dry as good whether. Suckling. 
War'rLow. n. /. Erie, Saxon, and loup, a wolf. Skinner. 
Pyir, Saxon, and low, a flame. M. He.] A ſ welling be- 
tween the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow or be- 
tween the perioſteum and the bone, called the malignant 
whitlow. . 
Paronychia is a ſmall ſwelling about the nails and ends of 
the fingers, by the vulgar people generally called wwhitflaw. 


6 Wiſeman, 
 War'rsour. n. / A kind of apple 
Wur1'rsTEe x, or whiter. u. {. [from white.] 
Carry it among the whitflers in Datchet mead. 
Wai'TSUL. = { A provincial word. | 
Their meat was whitſul, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. 


ather dteſ- 


A whitener. 
Shakeſp. 


| Carew. 
Waur'tsUnTiDE. =. /. [white and ſunday ; becauſe the 
converts newly baptized, appeared from Eaſter to Whit- 
ſuntide in white. Skinner.] The feaſt of Pentecoſt. 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear ; 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village lord that Whitſontide to bear. 


a 


Sidney. 


This they employ in brewing and baking againſt Whitſontide. 


6 Carew's Surveygf Cornwall. 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear ; BS 7, 
Nor with no more than it we heard that England 
Were buſied with a Mhitſon morrice dance. Shakeſp. 
WuirTTENTREE. 2. . [ſambucus aquatica.] A fort of 


r Ainſworth. 
WHITTLE. =. /. [hyjzel, Saxon. ] 1. A white dreſs for 


' a woman. Not in uſe. 2. [Þpyrel, Saxon.] A knife. 
(a) There's not a whitt/e in th unruly camp, | 
But Ido prize it at my love, 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. Shakeſp. 
Ad hanging at his belt he had, 
Made of an antient ſword's well - temper d blade; 
Hie wore a Sheffield whittle in his hole. Betterton's Miller. 


To War TL ER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To cut with a 
knife. 2. To edge ; to ſharpen. Not in uſe. ; 
(.) When "are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
_ awhittled, then you have them caſt their wanton eyes 
men's wires. 

To Wu Iz. v. n. [from the ſound 
make a loud humming noiſe. 

The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. Shakeſp. 


3 0 


that it expreſſes.] To 


Boyle. W mo. pronoun. 


Boyle on Colours. 


upon 
- Hahewill en Prowidence. 


VH 0 


I know him, he'll but whiz, and ftrait go out. 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each hig arrow choſe : 
Hippocoon's was the firſt ; with forceful fway 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 
| wing whoſe ; other caſes whom, | hpa, 
Saxon; wie, Dutch.] 1. A pronoun relative, applied to 
perſons. 2. Which of many. 3. 4s wwho ſbould ſay, 
elliptically for as one who ſbould ſay. 4. Whoſe is the ge- 
nitive of which, as well as of whv, and is applied to 
things. 5. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. 6. It is 
uſed often interrogatively; as, who is this? meaning, 
what is the character or name of this perſon? Who ſhall 
do this? that is, where ſhall any be found that can do 
this. 
(1.) We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any know- 
ledge how, or by whom it is inhabited. | Abbot, 
Oft have I ſeen a timelygparted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab ring heart, 
Who, in the confli that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Whom I 1 rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any power, 
unleſs he can be fatisfied, who is the perſon who has a right to 
exerciſe it. Locke. 
We are ſtill as much at a loſs, who civil power belongs to. 


Dryden . 


Shakeſp. 


 (3-) Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill uſage, and 
looks like 4 handſome — of a mis 8 : as = 
Jay, you are ſomewhat troubleſome now, but I ſhall conquer 
you. | | Colher againſt Deſpair. 
(4) Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whoſe 
ſoever fins ye retain they are retained. Fohn, xx. 23, 


The queſtion whoſe folution I require, | 
Is what the ſex of women moſt defire. | Dryden, 
Is there any other doctrine, whoſe followers are puniſhed ? 
(5-) There thou tell'ſt of kings, and who aſpire, 
Who fall, who riſe, who triumphs, who do moan. Damel. 
Tell who loves uh; what favours ſome partake, | 
And who is jilted. | en. 
(6.) In the grave who ſhall give thee thanks. Pſalms. 
Who is like unto the Lord. Pſalms. 


Who is this that darkneth counſel by words without knowledge. 


| ob. 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt? 7 | 
The infernal ſerpent. Milton. 
Who feeds that alms-houſe neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate? 
ho taught that heav*n-direQted ſpire to riſe ? 
The man of Roſs ; each liſping babe replies. Pope. 


Waroez'ves. pronoun. [who and ever.] Any one, without 
limitation or exception. 9 
Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions frame, 
Truſt me, ſhall find no greater enemy, 
Than. ſtubborn perturbation to the ſame. Spenſer. 
I think myſelf beholden, whoever ſhews me my miſtakes. 
Mboe er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
Thee it fits, O ſtranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Dope. 
is really brave, has always this comfort when he is 
oppreſs d, that he knows himſelf to be ſuperior to thoſe who 
injure him, by forgiving it. — P, 
Wolz. adj. [pals, Saxon, heel, Dutch.] 1. All; total; 
containing all. 2. 3 z not defective. 3. Unin- 
jured 2 el. 4. Well of n hurt r icknes 
2 


W H o 


(1. ) All the whole army ſtood agaz d at him. Shakeſp. 


— This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my u "oy delight. 

Looking down he faw | 
The whole world fill'd with violence, and all fleſh 


Miiton. 


Corrupting each their * Milton. 
Wouldſt thou be ſoon deſtroy d and periſh whole, "Tv 
Truſt Maurus with the life, and Milbourne with the ſoul. 
Dryden. 
“Fierce extremes, 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame. Milton, 
(2.) Theelder did whole regiments afford, | 
The younger brought his fortune and his fword. Waller. 


(3-) Anguith is come upon me, becauſe my life is yet u cle 


in me. 2 Jam. i. 9. 
_ For.while unhurt, divine Jordain, | 
Thy work and Seneca's remain; 0 
Thou keep'ſt his body, they his ſoul, ; 
He lives and breathes, reftor'd and wiocle.. Prior. 


(4.) When they had done &eumciſing all the people, they 
abode in the camp, till they were whole. Jo). v. 8. 
WroLe n. /. 4. The totality; no part omitted; the 
complex of all the parts. 2. A ſyſtem ; a regular combi- 
nation. 


(1.) Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man. | Ecclyftafies. 


It contained the 7bcle of religion amongſt the antients ; and 
made philoſophy more agreeable. 8 Brome. 
There is a metaphyſical we, when the eſſence of a thing is 


faid to couſiſt of two parts, the genus and the difference, i. e. 


the general and the ſpecial nature, which, being joined together, 


make up a definition. Watts's Logick, 
(2.) Begin with ſenſe, of every art the foul, 
Parts aniwering parts, ſhall flide into a who/e. Poje. 


Wro'LesaLE. u. , [whvle and fate.] 
| Not in ſeparate ſmall parcels. 2. The whole maſs. 
(2.) Some from vanity, or envy, deſpiſe a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholeſale. | Watts. 
WnoLESALE. adj. Buying or felling in the lump, or in 
large quantities. | | 
Theſe are wholeſale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck and 
barter one crime for another, but take the whole herd. 
Government of the Tongue, 
This coſt me at the wholeſale merchant's a hundred drachmas ; 
I make two hundred by ſelling it in retail. | Addiſon, 
Wro'r:s0ME. adj. ¶ beelſam, Dutch; beyiſam, Teutonick ; 
both from Þzl, Saxon, health.] 1. Sound. Contrary to 
unſound in doctrine. 2. Contributing to health. 3. Pre- 
ſerving ; falutary. Obſolete. 4. Uſeful ; conducive to 
| happineſs or virtue. 5. Kindly ; pleafing. A burleſque 
uſe. 


( 7.) So the doctrine contain d be but wwholeſone and edifying, 


3 want of exactneſs in ſpeaking may be overlook d. Atterbury, 
(2.) Night not now, asere manfel], . | 
Wholeſome and cool and mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 
Beſides the wholeſome luxury which that — abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleaſant fight the fineſt oran- 


OP She held it whole by much, 5 
To reſt a little on the couch. N Prior. 
(3.) The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him from 


his holy heaven; even with the wholeſome ſtrength of his right 
hand. : | Pſalm xx. 6. 
(K.) They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any wholeſome act 
eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and, provide more piercing ſtatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shaleſp. Cœolanus. 
To govern juſt eee, 
To juſtly, make your empire 3s 
Wi IT in riches, peace, and plenty „ 
Than, by the 'ktpence of wealth and blood, to made 
(s ) I'cannotmiake 


ew 


you a -whohſtme anforer ; IM die 


1. Sale in the lump, i 


Te War. d. #. 11 the noun. To ſhont 


| & Denbam's y. 


WAA 0 


| 3 wail friends loſt, 
Is not by much fo wholeſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 


Wro'LESOMELY. adv. [from wholeſome,] 
ſaluciferoudly. 


VWr0'LESOMENESS. n. /; [from wholeſome] 1. Quality 


of conducing to health; ſalubti y. 2. Salutarinefs ; con- 
Cuciveneſs to good. 


(1.) His pou was fo traflable and ſubdued to the dic. 
tates of an higher choice, that he really thought no meat plea- 
lant, but in proportion to its who/eſymeneſs. Fell, 

We made a ſtandad of the healthfulneſs of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical diſeaſes, and of the 
wb:leſomeneſs of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt, 

At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of water, that is 
in great eſteem for its wholefomeneſs ; weighing two ounces 
in a pound lefs than the ſame meaſure of the lake water. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Salubriouſly 


Addiſcn, 
Little foreſaw he that th Almighty pow'r, 

Who feeds the faithful at his choſen hour, 

Conſults not taſte, but wholeſomeneſs of food, | 

Nor mcans to pleale their ſenſe, but do them. good. Harte, 


Wnov'LLy. adv. [from whoie.] 1. Completely; perfectly. 
2. Torally ; in all the parts or kinds. 

(J.) The thruit was fo ftrong, that he could not ſo wholly 
beat it away, but that it met wich his thigh, through which it 
ran. : | | Sidney. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 

By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 

Victors, and vanquiſh'd in the various field, 

Nor holly overcome, nor thy yield. Dryden. 
This tory was written before Boccace ; but its author being 
wholly loit, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden, 
(2.) Metals are wholly ſubterranny. | 
1 Nor awboldy loſt — a prey; 
or ſtorms repenting it reſtor _ Dryden. 
They employed — ubelly in domeſtic life; and pro- 
vided a woman could keep her houſe in order, ſhe never trou- 
bled herſelf about regulating the commonwealth. Addiſon, 
 Warom. the accuſative of wh», ſingular and plural. 
As God is originally holy in himfelf,, fo he might communi. 
Cate his fandiny to the ſons of men, whom he intended to bring 
into the fruition of himſelf. - Pearſon. 
There be men in the world, um you had rather have your 
fon be with five hundred pounds, than ſome other with five thou - 
ſand. Locke on Education. 


Wromsoz'ver, pron. [oblique caſe of whoſoever] Any 


without exception. * 
With whomſoever thou findeſt thy goods, let him not live. 
. Gen. xxti. 32. 


| Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but their 
riches are gnly for the induſtrious and frugal. Whomſoever 
elſe they viſit, tis with the diligent and ſober only I. | 


Wioo'zws. n. , Hubbub. See Hobi. 
In this time of lethargy, I pick'd and cut moſt of their fef. 
I : and had not the old man come in with auhoobub 


. 


igainſt his daughter, and ſcur'd theughs from the: 
Dane 1 egy ye. * 

WHOOP. „ / {See Ho or, 1. A Hout of purfuit. 2 
Dua, Latin.] A bird, bie l Purfuit. 2. 


| (1.) Let them breathe a-while, and then 
Cry whoop, and ſet them on again. Hudibras, 
r 
with ma- 


˖ ity. It ia written by Nuten, 44 *. 
| and, matder ever kept together, 

n to either s purpoſe 1 
Working fo groſly in a nat ral cauſe, 


&. 
11 


1 
124 
. 


— 


wHo 
 - Satyrs, that in ſlades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
| Run whcoting to the hills to clap their ruder hands. Drayt. 
Tz Wroop. v. a. To inſult with ſhouts. 
While he truſts me, twere fo baſe a part 


To fawn, and yet betray ; I ſhou'd be hifs'd 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. 


WHORE. 3. /. Pon, Saxon ; beere, Dutch.] 1. , 
man who converſes unlawfully with men; a fornicatreſa; 
an adultreſs; a ſtrumpet. 2. A proſtitute ; a woman 
who receives men for money. 
(1.) To put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo, 
Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too. 


| Ben. Jabnſon. 
(2.) | Orontes 


— his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign aubores. 
We weary'd ſhould lie down in death : 
This cheat of life would take no more; 
If you thought fame but empty breath: a 
Your Phyllis but a perjur'd wwhore. Pricr, 
To WO RE. v. n. [from the noun.] To converſe unlaw- 
fully with the other ſex. J . 
; Tis a noble general's prudent part, 
To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : 2 
Let him be daub d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. a 
To Wnors. v. a. To corrupt with regard to chaſtity. 
Have I wbor'd your wife ? | Congreve. 
War o'xeDow. n. , [from whore.] Fornication. 
Some let go whoredim as an inditferent matter, which yet 
ſtrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hall. 
Nor can that perſon who accounts it his recreation to ſee one 
man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous by his 
ſenſuality, be ſo impudent as to allege, that all the enormous 
draughts of the one can leave the leaſt reliſh upon the tip of 
his tongue ; or that all the fornications and whoredams of the 
other can quench his own luſt. South”s Sermons. 
WrHoOREMA'STER.J) nn. { [whore and maſter, or monger.] 
| Wroizmo'ncer. | One who keeps whores, or con- 
verſes with a fornicatreſs. : f 
What is a whoremaſter, fool? a fool in good cloaths and 
_ ſomething like thee. 5 
As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad- 
mirable evaſion of ww man, to lay his goatiſh diſpoſi- 
tion on the change of a ſtar. Shak. King Lear. 
Art thou fully perſuaded that no whoremonger nor adulterer 
ſſmall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God? and doſt 
thou continue to practiſe theſe vices ? 
A rank notorious whoremaſter, to chooſe, 
To thruſt his neck into the marriage nooſe. Dryden. 
If he were jealous, he might che fs wife's wings; but what 
would this avail, when there were flocks of whoremafters per- 
petually hovering over his houſe. | 7 
Wro'xtsoNn, n. . [whore and ſon.] A baſtard- It is 
generally uſed in a ludicious diſſike. 


—— 


den, 


i boreſon, mad compound of majeſty, welcome. Shak. 
Thou whorefen | thou — letter. Shaleſp. 
| How now, you whore/or peaſant, ; 

Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? Shak. 
Frog was a fly whoreſon,' the reverſe of John. Arbuthnot, 


Wuo'zrsn. adj. [from vhere.] Unchaiſte ; incontinent. 
You, like aletcher, out of whiryb loins | 

Beeed out yaur inheritars.'— Shak. Trois and Crefſida. 

By means of a whori/h woman a man ss r ow 


_ of bread. ; vi. 26. 
Wro'z1SHLY. adv. {from wherifÞ.) Harlot-like. 
Wro'sTLEBERRY. . ,. [Peoncbsnian, Saxon; wits 
""idea.] Bilberry. A plant. | ler: 
Warose. . /. 1. Genitive of who, 2. Genitiye of 2which. 
= 5 — for my bit, 

"i my | 

avouch it, yet I muſt not; 


Tallotjor's Sermons. 


Addiſon's Guardian. 


- 


|: We 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whoſe loves I may not drop. | Shak. A 
(2.) Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is death. 


Shakeſpeare. 

Thoſe darts whoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
pronoun. [who and foever.] Any, with- 
WuHosot've gr. out reſtriction. ¶haſa is out of uſe. 
Whoſo is out of hope to attain to angther's virtue, will ſeek 
to come at even hand, by depreſſing another's fortune. Bacon. 
Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon uſury; let the rate 
be ſomewhat more eaſy for the merchant than that le formerly 
payed ; for all borrowers ſhall have ſome eale, be he merchant 
or whoſoever. Bacan. 

He inclos'd 


Knowledge of good and evil, in this tree, 
That wwho/o eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wiſdom. M:ltoz's Par. Left. 

 Wh:ſcever hath Chriſt for his friend, ſhal! be ſure of coun- 
fel, and whoſoever is his own friend will be tie to ubey it. 

| TO WE Ser ts Sermons. 

ToWnvuxa. v. . To pronounce the letter with too 

much force. Dic. 

Wnu r. = / A whortleberry ; a bilberry. TP 

For fruits, both wild, as whurts, firawberries, pears an 


plums, though the meaner fort come ſhort, the gentlemen ſtep 
not far behind thoſe of other parts. Carew. 


Wu r. adv. [Ppl, pon bt, Saxon.] 1. For what reaſon * 


.” 


Interrogatively. 2, For which reaſon. Relatively. 3. 
For what reaſon. Relatively. 4. It is ſometimes uſed 
emphatically. | | | 


(1.) If it be lawful to ſupport the faith of the church againſt 
an irreſiſtahle party, why not the government and diſcipline of 
the church ? | Leſley. 

They both deal juſtly with- you; why ? not from any re- 
gard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their fortune depends on 
their credit. Swift. 

(2.) In every fin, men muſt not conſider the unlawful- 
neſs thereof only, but the reaſon why it ſhould be unlawful. 

| Perkins. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt compactneſs till 
fourſcore years after it has been employed; and this is one rea- 
ſon why, in demoliſhing ancient fabricks, it is more eaſy to 
break the ſtone than the mortar, 


. Byjle, 
— No ground of enmity BY 
Wy he ſhould mean me ill. | Milton. 
uch, whole ſole bliſs is eating; who can give 

But that one brutal reaſon, why they live. Dryden. 

( 3.) I was diſpatch'd for their defence and guard; 
And len why, for I will tell you now. © Milton. 

We examine the why, the what and the how of things. 
| | LEHrauge. 
Turn the diſcourſe ; I have a reaſon why 

I would not have you fpeak fo tenderly. Dryden, 


(4. Ninus' tomb, man; why, you muſt not ſpeak that yet , 


that you anſwer to Pyram. _ Shak. 
—— You have not been a- bed then? | 
| wy no; the day had broke before we paited. Shak. 
If her chill heart I cannot move, 
Why I'll enjoy the very love. Conley. 


Whence is this? avby : from that eſſential ſuitablenefs which 
+ obedience has to the relation which is between a rational crea- 
ture and his Creator. South's Sermans, 


Wurno'r. adv. A cant word for violent or peremptery 
procedure. | 
| ——— - Capoch'd your rabbins of the fynod, * 
And ſnap'd their canons with a <whynot. Hudibras. 


WI. [Saxon.] Holy. Thus wimand, holy peace; wi- 
bert, eminent for ſanctity; alwi, altogether holy, as Hie- 
rocles, Hieronymus, Hoſius, &.  Gibſax's Camden. 

Wic, Wich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which according 
to the different nature and condition of places, hath a 


WI C 21 
threefold fignification ; implying either a village, or a 
bay made by the winding banks of a river, or a caſtle. 
: | Gibſon's Camden. 
Wick. n. /. [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] The ſub- 
ſtance round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch 
or candle. 
But true it is, that when the oil is ſpent, 


The light goes out, and wick is thrown away; 
So, when he hadireſign'd his regiment, 


His daughter gan to deſpiſe his drooping day. Spenſer. 
| There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or tnuff that will abate it. Shak. 


Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
tic to help the inflammation. ® Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually aſcend apace up 
the Quick of a burning candle. Dighby. 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only fig- 
nifieth a moift and pulvious air about them. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
WICKED. adj. [Of this common word the etymology is 
very obſcure : picca, is an enchanter ; pæccan, is to op- 
preſs ; pinlan, fo curſe ; yiced, is crooked : all theſe how- 
ever Skinner rejects for witiatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a 
compound of pic, vile, bad, and head, malum caput.) 1. 
Given to vice; not good; flagitious; morally bad. 2. 
It is a word of Judicrous or flight blame. 3. Curſed; 
baneful ; pernicious ; bad in effect ; as, medicinal things 
are Called virtuous. | 


(1.) The dwelling-place of the wicked ſhall come to nought. 


| Job. 
And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear 
A fcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 
So when the awicked foul death's face doth fear, 
-Ev'n then ſhe proves her own eternity. Davies. 
He of their wicked ways ſhall them admoniſh. Milton. 
But ſince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
Go and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; | 
For never, never wicked man was wile. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) That fame wicked baſtard of Venus, that blind raſcally 
boy, that abuſes every one's eyes becauſe his own are out, let 


'him be judge how deep I am in love. Shak. 
(3.) The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. Spenſer. 
As wicked dew as e er my mother bruſh'd, 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both. Shak. Tempeſt. 
WrcztDLy. adv, [from wwicked.] Criminally ; corrupt- 


ly; badly. | 

| I would now ſend him where they all ſhould ſee, 
Clear as the light his heart ſnine ; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ſtupid, 


But ſhould cry out, he ſaw, touch d, felt wickedneſs, 
And graſp' d it. Ben. 


Fobnſon. 

He behaved himſelf with great modeſty and wonderful re- 

2 being convinced in his conſcience that he had done 
wickedly. N 

Tha theu-may'ſ the better bring about 


Thy wiſhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 
"Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 

Who worckedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knaye. Pope. 


Wr'cxzpwess. =. from wicked.] Corruption of man- 

reren | NE TAN | 
It is not that children ſh | 7 
3 ˙ nn I; 


Theſe tents thou ſaw'ſt 272 were the tents 


Of wictedneſs; wherein dwell his race 
Who flew his brother. Milton's Par. Loft. 


 Wr'c 
Made of 


WIoD R. adv. 


_ © Clarendon. © 


an. adj. [vigre, wir, Daniſh; wen, Durch.] 


W 1D 


Each one a hitle wicker baſket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly ; 
In which they gather'd flow'rs. 
Then quick did dreſs 
His halfe milke up for cheeſe, and in a preſſe 
Of wicker preſt it. Chapman. 
The long broad ſhields, made up of Qvicter rods, which are 
commonly uſed among the northern Iriſh, but eſpecially among 
the Scots, are brought from the Scythians. Spenſer. 
| If your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Through a ruſh candle from the quicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 
A fooliſh painter drew January futing in a wicker chair, 
with four nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
trees, as if it had been in the midſt of July. Peacham. 
Wick ET. n. ſ. [wicked, Welſh; guighet, Fr. wicket, 
Dutch.] A ſmall gate. | | 
When none yielded, her unruly page, 
With his rude claws the wiclet open rent, 


Spenſer. 


Milton, 


And let her in. Spenſer. 
Theſe wickets of the ſoul are plac'd on high, $1: 
Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 


Now St. Peter at Heay'n's wicket ſeems | . 
To wait them with his keys. 

The cave was now a common way, "IM 
The wicket, often open'd, knew the key. . 2 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about this or 

the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which 


no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 
WIDE. adj. [pt>e, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.] 1. Broad; ex- 


tended far each way. 2. Broad to a certain degree: as, 
three inches wide. 3. Deviating; remote. 1 
(1.) They found fat paſture, and the land was wide and 
quiet. TO | 1 Chron. iv. 40. 
He wand'ring long a wider circle made, | 
And many-languag'd nations he ſurvey'd, 2 
(3.) Many of the fathers were far vide from the under- 
ſtanding of this place. ER. Raletgh. 
Conſider the abſurdities of that diſtinction betwixt the act 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being ſo vide from the 
truth of ſcripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious to 
good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetration 
of whatſoever fin, there is not at all any predeſtination of God. 
| — fondaneund. 


1 _ — To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions vide. Milton, 
Oft avide of — muſt he a& a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart. Tickel. 


1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe wide ſeems 
to be ſometimes an adverb. 2. With great 


2323 „ 
was a c iy'd, 
Wherein the — wont to = | 
His holy things each morn and even tide. Spenſer. 
The Chineſe, a people whoſe way of thinking ſeems to lie as 
wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 
(2.) | Of all theſe bounds rich'd 
With plenteous rivers, and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. | Shak. King Lear. 
On the eaſt - ſide of the | ET 
Cherubic watch; and of a f the flame 5 
Wide-waving ; all approach far off to fright. Milton. 
She open d, but to ſhut z ' | | 
Excell'd her pow'r, the gates ide ſtood. Milton, 
— — With huge two- ſway, * 
Brandiſh d aloft the horrid age came dawn, | 
The ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings, | 
Wide „ the clouds together drove a 
_ Milton's Par. Loft. 


From under eur n. 


„„ 22 © 3 
Stretch'd at eaſe the pantin 1 

To ſhun the fervout of meridian ſkies; 

While ſweating flaves catch ev ry breeze of air, 

And with wide-ſpread 

Vet wide was ſpread their fame in ages pat, 

And poets once had promis'd they ſhould laſt. Pope. 

Wr'peLy. adv, [from wide.] 1, With great extent each 
way. a. Remotely ; far. 

(1.) Any that conſiders how immenſe the intervals of the 
chaos are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly 
induce himſelf to believe, that particles ſo widely diſſeminated 
could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 

(2.) Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and his mind 

will be ſtrengthened, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will give to one another, will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, that 
he will ſeldom be widely out. ; Locke, 


ToWr'pen. v. 4. [from qwide.] To make wide; to ex- 
tend. 5 
So now the gates are 3 now prove ſeconds ; 

"Tis for the followers, fortune GELS” . 

Shak. Cortwlanus. 


Not for the flyers. 

Theſe accidents when they firſt happen, ſeem but ſmall 
and contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out and widen 
themſelves into a numerous train of miſchievous conſequences. 


| South. 
He was accuſtomed to ſleep with a peaceable noſe, ſoftning 


in his ſlumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com- 


monly mounted to that part; but now his noſtrils were auidened 
do the laſt degree of fury. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
oWrvpen. v. 2. To grow. wide; to extend itſelf. 
It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt w.:dexs to ſo vaſt a diſtance. Locke. 
With her the temple ev'ry moment A | 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long iſles extend. Pope. 


Wr'ozn Ss. n. . [from wide.] 1. Breadth; large ex- 


tent each way. 2. Comparative breadth. 
..) The rugged hair to fall away; 
The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only ſtay, 
Though not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe ; 


The awideneſs of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. __ Dryanm. 


(2.) Within the ſame annual. time, the center of the earth is 
carried above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, whoſe 
uideneſs we now aſſume to be twenty thouſand terreſtrial dia- 


meters. | 2 Bentley's Sermons, 
Wropeton.:n{. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, 
but not fo large. 8 8 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon creyſers, curlews, and * 


gens. Carew. 


WIDOW. . /. ya, Saxon; weduzve, Dutch; weddrw, 


Welſh ; widua, Latin] A woman whoſe huſband is 


dead. 
— Io take the widow, | 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. _ Shak. 
| — Catharine no more | | 
Shall be call'd queen ; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakeſpeare's Hen. VIIT. 


Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Your widow-dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shak. Rich. III. 
W will — 88 her eyes on me, 
| cropt the galden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her-awidawy to a woeful bed? 
And you, fair widow, who ſtay here alive, 
Since he ſo much: rejoices, ceale to grieve ; 
Your joys and pains were wont the fume to be, 
in not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree. Cowley. 
The barren they more miſerable make, | 
And from the widow all her comfort take. Sandys. 
He warns the widow, and her houſhold gods, 
To ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 
Who has the paternal power whilſt the quidow queen is 


Shakeſpeare. 


ing fans refreſh the fair. Cay. 


FOI 


— 


WI E 
To Widow. v. & [from widow.] 1. To deprive»of a 
huſband. 2. To endow with a widow-tight. 3. To 
ſtrip of any thing good. ; 
I.) — In this city he 
Hath awidow'd and unchilded many a one, 


Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak. Cariolan. 
—— You are beguil'd; 985 

Both you and I ; for Romeo is exil d: | 

He made you for a highway to my bed, 3 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. Shak. 


Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights, 
Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rites, Fay 
To fill an empty fide. Dryd. 
2.) — For his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inſtate and widow you withal, 


To buy you a better huſband. Shak. 


(3. The widow'd iſle in mourning 
Dried up her tears. | 
Inclement weather and froſty blaſts de face 
The blitheſome year, trees of their ſhrivel'd fruits 
Are widow'd, dreary ſtorms.o'er all prevail. Philips. 
Wi'powes. . /. [from widow.] One who has loft his 
wife, | | 
The king, ſcaling up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower. many years after. Sidney. 
The main conſents are had, and here we'll ſtay | 
To ſee our wwidowwer's ſecond marriage-day. Shak. 
They that marry, as they that ſhall get nochildren ; and they 
that marry not, as the widowers. 2 Eſar. xvi. 44- 


Wrpownoonp. u. ſ. [from wid;w.] 1. The ſtate of 


a widow. 2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Not in uſe. 
(.) Cecropia,. having in her widowhood taken this young 

Arteſia into her charge, had taught her to think that there is no 

wiſdom but in including both heaven and earth in one's ſelf. 


Sidney, 


Ne ween my right with ſtrength adown to tread, | 
Through weakneſs of my widowbocd or woe, 


For truth is ſtrong. | Spenſer. 
She employed her laſt widowhood to werks no leſs bountiful 
than charitable. Carew's Survey of Cornwalh, 


It is of greater merit wholly to abſtain from things deſirable, 
than after fruition to be content to leave them ; as they who 
magnify ſingle life prefer virginity much before wwidowhrcod. 


Cheriſh thy haſten'd widowhood with the gold. 
Of matrimonial treaſon : fo farewell. Milton. 
(2.) For that dow'ry,. I'll aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands. | 


courts widows for a jointure. | OR Op. 
The wridoxwbunters about town often afford them great di- 
verſion. | Addiſon, 
WIbow-MA KER. n. f. [widow and maker.] One who 
deprives women of their huſbands. 
| It grives my foul 
That I muſt draw this metal from my fide 


Io he a widowmater. Shak. King Jam. 
WII DOow-WAIL. n. ſ. [widow and wail] A plant. 
OT Miller, 


Wiprs. u. . [from wide Breadih; wideneſs. A low 
word. | 2 7 
For the with of the morteſs gage this fide, then for the ten- 


nant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 


mall be made. | 
Let thy vines in the intervals be ſet, 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 
That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace. Dryd, 


To WIELD. v. a. [pealvan, Saxon; to manage in the hand.) 
1. To uſe with full command, as a thing not too heavy 
for the holder. 2. To handle: in an ironical ſenfe. 


 Moxon. 


Witten. 


Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
 Wipownvu'nTER. 2. , [widow and hunter.] One who 
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« (1.) His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter, and himſelf 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. Shak. 
Mongtt foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne'er ſuch heave 
and ſhove, 
Since Albion wielded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. Drayt. 
There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, ' 
That muſt the tword in wond'rous actions wield. Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they 
make a noiſe only with terms; which, like too heavy weapons 
that they cannot 4vzela, carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim. 
Digby on Bodies. 
The leaſt of whom could wiel 
Theſe elements, and arm him with the force ps 
Of all their regions. Milton's Par. L'ft. 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed. 
| Milton. 
If Rome's great ſenate could not wield that ſword, 
Which of the conquer'd world had made them lord; 
What hope bad ours, while yet their pow'r was new, 


To rule victorious armies but by you? Fa ler. 
He worthieſt, after him, his ſword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield. Dryd. 


(2.) Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot wield. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Wie'tpy. adj, [from wie/d.] Manageable. 

Wile Rv. adj. [from wire.] 1. Made of wire: it were 
better written wiry. 2. Drawn into wire. 3. [From 
pn, 2 pool.] Wet; weariſh; moiſt. Obſolete. 

(.) Your gown going off, ſuch beauteous ſtate reveals, 

As when through flow'ry meads th” hill's ſhadow ſteals ; 

Off with that wwiery coronet, and ſhew | 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. 

(2.) Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging looſe 

about her ſhoulders, reſembling wwzery gold. 
, | ; | Peacham on Drawmg. 
(3.) Where but by chance a filver drop bath tall'n, 

Ev n to that drop ten thouſand wiery friends 5 

Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief. Shak, 

Wres. . ſ. Plural wives. [pir, Saxon; wif, Dutch.] 

1. A woman that has a huſband. 2. It is uſed for a wo- 
man of low employment. | ; 

(1.) — There's no bottom, none 
In my veluptuouſneſs : your ive, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill up - 
The ciſtern of my luft. | Shak. Macbeth. 
The kings of Spain haye been uſed to ſay, that they loved 
the Eaſt-Indies for their miftrefs only, in 'whoſe favours they 


could patiently enough endure a rival; but eſteemed America 


Donne. 


111 
This meaner wights, of truſt and credit bare, 


Not fo reſpected, could not look t effect. Daniel. 
A wight he was, whoſe very ſight wou'd 1 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. Hudibras. 

The water flies all taſte of living wig ht. Milton. 


How could'ſ thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, 
On thy own day, to fall by foe oppreſs'd, 
The wigbt of all the werld who lov'd thee beſt. þ 
His ſtation he yielded up to a wight as diſagreeable as him- | 
ſelf. Addijon's Guardian, 
In Fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious eg bf ; 


The tulip's dead. | Wong. 
Wicar. adj. Swift ; nimble. Out of uſe. 
a He was fo wimble and ſo wight, : 
From bongh to bough he leaped light, | 
And oft the pumies latched. Spenſer's Paſlorals. 


* adv, [from wight.] Swiftly ; nimbly. Ob- 
olete. : 
Her was her, while it was day-light, 
But her is now a moſt wretched wight ; 
For day that was is wightly paſt, 
And now at laſt the night doth haſt. 
Wienr. An initial in the names of men, 
nimble ; luſty : being purely Saxon. Gibſon's Camden. 
WILD. adj. [ptl>, Saxon ; vid, Dutch.] 1, Not tame; 
not domeſtick. 2. Propagated by nature; not cnltivared. 
3. Defart ; uninhabited. 4. Savage; uncivilized : uſed 
of perſons, or practices. 5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous; 
irregular, 6. Licentious ; ungoverne d. 7. Inconſtant; 
mutable; fickle. 8. Inordinate ; looſe. 9. Uncouth 3 
ſtrange. 10. Done or made without any conſiſtent order 
or plan. 11, Meerly infaginary. 


Spenſer. 
ſignißes ſtrong ; 


(r.) For I am he, am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a uiid cat to a kate, 
— . as other houſhold kates. | _ Shakeſp. 
Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geeſe fly that way. 
E WMWMWaleſtenre. 


All beaſts of the earth ſince <u7ld. © Milton. 
(2.) Whatſoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will 


make a garden tree to have leſs core or ſtone. 
Bacon Natural Hiflory. 

Gooſe graſs or wild tanſy is a weed that ſtrong clays are 
very ſubje&t to. :  Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The wild bee breeds in the ſtocks of old willows, in which 
they firſt bore a canal, and furniſh afterwards with hangings, 
made of roſe leaves 1 and to finiſh their work divide the whole 
into ſeveral rooms or neſts. a Erenu' Maſeum. 
- (3-) The avoid beaſt where he wons in foreſt wile. 


ogy! gar NN 2 Maker. 
without foul diſhonour. | — (4.) ————— Affairs that walk, #1 
The wife, where danger or diſhonour lurks, | As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Milton. In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs | 
The wife her huſband murders, he the wife. Dryd. That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Fond ef his friend, and civil to his wwe. Pope. Though the inundation deftroyed man and beaſt generally, 


great 
at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt are little ones. Bacos. 


Wis. . . Wig being a termination in the names of men 
ſigniſies war, or elſe a heroe, from ptza, a word of that 
ſignification. Gibſon's Camden. 
| Wis. . {. [Contracted from periwig.] 1. Falſe hair 
worn on the head. 2. A fort of cake. | 

(.) Triumphing Tories and deſponding Whigs 


Forget their feuds, and join to ſave their ugs. gift 


WIGHT. . J. [p1Þr, Saxon.] A perſon ; a being. Now | 


uſed only in irony or contempt. 


Beſhre w the witch ! with-venomous wiehtſhe Rays 
Tedious as hell; but fhes the of fore, 


With wings more momentary ſwift-than thought. Shateſp. 
This woekd Selow Gidaoed one mule, —_— 
Which might thereof diſtinguiſh ev'ry part. 3 


When they might not converſe with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither ſhould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous manner. 


May thoſe already curſt Efſexian plains ä 
Where haſty death and pining fickneſs reign 
Prove as a „ and none there make ſfay, 


But favage beaſts, or men as wild as they. 
(5. ) His paſſions and his virtues lie confus d, 

——— a e e kim. 4 

a. whole man is quite disſigur d in hir Ali ſan. 

We The barbaraus diflanance 

our wi | 5 by x: et 

2 


Rome — — 
Show's 2 of what bod once bien fair. 


Walker. 
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11. WIL 
| Ta the rulir paſtion ” than als... All thoſe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
| rt: * = — 2 and the cunning known. Pope, and wi/derneſſes for lodgings in cities. Arbuthnet and Pope. 
My riots paſt, my wild ſocieties. Shak. Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe. Milton. 


| es, thou art a beaux; what's that my child ? 
A os Arey extravagant and wild: 
She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, * 
- And in hercalling, more of common ſenſe. Dryd. 
(9+) — What are theſe, 5 
So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o' the earth, ö 
And yet are on't. _ Shak. Macbeth. 
(. 0.) —— mountains, as with weapons, arm'd ; they 
make | 
Wild work in heav'n. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſea was very neceſſary to the ends of providence, and 
would have been a very wild world had it been without. 
hos | Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
(A1. 8 as theſe — oy be, 2 
might ied: I am not at upon a wr native 
=. 7 but duch a one as may be eaſily put in . 


WILD IRE. n. J. [wild and fire.] A compoſition of in- 


flammable materials, eaſy to take fire, and hard to be ex- 
tinguiſhed. | 
hen thou rann'ſt up Gadſhill in the night to catch my 


horſe, I did think thou had'ſ been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of 
aldfire. 


Shakeſp. 
Though brimſtone, pitch, wildfire, burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no ſuch fiery wind as gun-powder. 


Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
Yet ſhall it in his boiling ſtomach turn 1 
To bitter poiſon, and like wwildfire burn ; | 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour d. Sandys. 


No matter in the world ſo proper to write with as wildfire, as 


no characters can be more legible than thoſe which are read by 


their own light. 
In flames, like Semele's, be Cog 
While opening hell ſpouts wildfire at your head. Pape. 


Addiſon's Guardian. 


8 * | 
WII p. n. /. [from the adjective.] A deſert ; a tract un- WiLpco'ostcnass. n. . A purſuit of ſomething as un- 


cultivated and uninhabited. 

Doth ſinge the ſandy wilds of ſpiceful Barbary. Drayt. 
We ſometimes 

Who. dwell this cid, conftrain'd by want come forth 


To town or village nig. Milton's Par. Reg. 
— This gum knight 
Forſook his eaſy couch at early day, 


And to the wood and cid purſu d his way. 
Then Libya firſt, of all her moiſture drain'd, 
Became a barren waſte, a h of ſand. 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afﬀric, 
| Amidſt the barren rocks and burning ſands 
That does not tremble at the Roman name? Addiſon. 
You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart ſmil d, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. | Pope. 
Wi LD Bafil. n. ſ. [ac inus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
WII Cucumber. n. ſ. [elaterium, Lat.] A plant. The 


Addiſon, 


likely to be caught as the wildgooſe. 

If our wits run the wildgooſechace, I have done; for thou 
haſt more of the wildgooſe in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. 


Let a man conſider the time, m , and vexation, 


this wildgooſechace has coſt him, and then fay what have 1 


gotten to anſwer all this expence, but giddy frolick. 
| L' Eftr ange. 


Dqden. WI LDIX G. n. ſ. [ wildelingbe, Dutch.] A wild ſour 


apple. | | 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, | 
And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Dryden, 
The red ftreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefer- 

ence, being but a kind of wi/ding, never pleaſing to the palate, 


N Mortimer. 
The wildmg's fibres are contrivd 535 
To draw th' earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt 
Its feculence. | Philips, 


branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the cucumber, but W1'LpLy. adv. [from ⁊uild.] 1. Without cultivation. 2. 


have no tendrils ; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe 


Without tameneſs ; with ferity. 3- With diſorder ; with 
perturbation or diſtraction. 4, Without attention; with- 


t to bed, * 


Sbaleſp. 


burſts with great elaſticity, and abounds with fetid juice. 
6 Ws | OE Miller. out judgment; heedleſsly. 5. Capriciouſly ; irration- 
WIID Olive. u. f. [e . Latin, from iaaia, an olive, ally. 6. Irregularly. 
and 4e witex.} This plant. hath leaves like thofe of (1.) That which grows wildly of itſelf, is worth nothing. 
the chaſte tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. | 5 More. 
WiLpsz'avice. =, /. [crategus, Latin.] A plant. Miller. (3-) Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ftart not fo 
| wild ] To loſe or puzzle in an wildly from my affair. 
* Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, and locking 
y, would needs ſpeak with you. Shakeſp. 
And frea thei beple infants s their broak. Dy 
2 . ws | inrtants te 1 "_ den. 
Where intereſts mast, and croſa fo oft, that they His fever being come to a height, he grew Alias wad 
. CE ab 
- ou! ſt me my ; . 3 re. 
* — in the c of fate, (4. ) As th' unthought accident is guilty 


Of what we wildly do, ſo we profeſs 


| Mill. . Nh, "> Ws 
CCC [from wild] 1. Adelert; am Of every wind that blows. Shaleſh 
| olitude vageneſs. 2. The ſta ing \ Jn 7 is there ſo u ical as to queſtion, whether 
diſorderly. Not in uſe. _ "© Ne 5 Wilkins, 


 (1.) He travell'd through wide waſteful ; (6.) She wildly wanton, wears by night away 

Tat! t but deſert awlderneſs ſhew'd al around. Spenſer. The n p Dryden, 
When as the land ſhe faw no more appear, | 

Dut a ere e 


Spenſer. like that of uncultivated ground. 2. Inordinate vivacity ; 
'- _ irregularity of manners. 3. Savageneſs ; brutality. 4. 
Ferity ; the ſtate of an animal untamed : contrary to 

 tameneſs. 5. Uncultivated ſtate. 6. Deviation from a 
ſettled courſe ; * 7. Alienation of mind. 


bac x.) The heath, was the third. part of 1 
P 0... 
4 £8 ; 5 * 0 


Shakeſp. 


WrrLpxess. #. /. [from wild.] 1. Rudeneſs; diſorder 
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Vainly thou tell'ſt me, what the woman's care — Thy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs ; EP "7 
Shall in the wildneſs of the wood prepare. Prior. He that his ſorrow ſought through wilfubeſs, 
(2.) The fame ſtarved juſtice hath done nothing but prated And his foe fetter d would releaſe again, 
| to me of the wildneſs of his youth, wo * ＋ he hath Deſerves 1 taſte — Rag tr . 1 Seenſer. 
N done about Turnbal-ſtreet ; and ird word a lie. Never hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
mw 85 Pn Me Nu Shaleſp. So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
e is giv'n As in this king. Shaleſp. 


To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company. Shakeſp. Sins of preſumption are ſuch as from pride, arro- 
(0 He came in Ike a wild man : but fach a wwildneſs as gancy, wilfulneſs. and haughtineſs of man's heart. Perkins. 
| ſhewed his eye-ſight had tamed him, full of withered leaves; A (tf and ſtubborn o y, is not ſo much firmneſs and 


which though they fell not, Kill threatened falling. Sidney. reſolution, as wilfulneſs, L' Erase. 
| (s.) Their 2 loſe, and quitting nature's part, That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or awilfulneſs, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. Dryden. which is the natural product of their age. Lecte. 


(6.) A delirium is but a ſhort awi/dneſs of the imagina- WI“LIL v. adv.. [from wily.] By ſtratag T 
tion; a ſettled irregularity of fancy is diſtraction and madnels. lently. (+ | iy.) By gem; fraudu: 


Watts. They did work wilily, and went and made 3s if they had 


2. Ophelia, I wiſh | been ambaſſadors. 2 
That your good beauties be the happy cauſe | WrYrLivegss. n. /. [from wih | Connie | JAbua. 
, 5 . £ 2 . . 0 N S 3 uile. 
* . ˖‚— UNE Log your vitae Shak The ungodly, for his own luſt, doth A gon the poor: 
May bring him to his wonted way * | * eſp. let them be taken in the crafty wilineſs that they have ima- 
Wirtz. n. h. [pile, Saxon; el, Iſlandick.] A deceit; a gined. ; Pſalm x. 2 


fraud; a trick; a ſtratagem; a practice artful, ſy, and She ſupplied the weakneſs of force by unn , of art, and. 


inſidious. advantage of treaty. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Their leader by his wiles had much obtain'd, | WILL. n. /. [ptl}a, Saxon; ville, Dutch.] 1. That power 
And done much miſchief on the Engliſh ſtate. Daniel. by which we defire, and purpoſe ; velleity. 2; Choice; 
My ſentence is for open war; of wiles arbitrary determination. 3. Diſcretion ; choice. 4, Com- 


More unexpert, I boaſt not; them let thoſe | 
Contrive who need. Milton. 
Life effay'd the ſureſt wzle, 


mand; direction. 5. Diſpoſu ion; inclination ; defire.. 
6. Power ; government. 7. Divine determination. 8. 


hn aig" a ge Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dyin 's effects. 9. Goon= - 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile, Roſcommon, ; 0 Jing mans e 9. Woop 
80 Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, K will. Favour ; kindneſs. 10, Goop-will. Right in 
Loft by his wiles the pow'r his wit did gain. Dryden. tention. 11. IL T- Will. Malice malignit y. | 
The heart of man is ſo full of wales, artifices, and deceit, (1.) What freedom the will naturally, od this corrupt: 
there is no gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches. Addiſon. ſtate, hath. I do not conſider. | Hammond. 
Wiiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles, | The ui cannot be conſtrained. = Perhins.. 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. Swift, Two — fountains there are of human actions, know 
* 


Wr'LeuL. adj. [will and full.) 1. Stubborn; contumacious; =: mY N wil, in things tending towards any 
v dd. ee eee, , he Hr e tete ha tanker the 
; > conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or 


2.) Sthenobcea herſelf did choak | prefer the motion | 
With agel cord, for wanting of her will. _ Fpenfer. ef. 1 3 rn 9 1 
. Thoo en | Is it ber nature, or is it ben ung * 1 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, | To ba ſo cruel to an humble foe ? 6 
The ſilent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee | If ul, then the at will may will forego. * Spenſer 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. Dryden. Theſe things have a ſhew of wiſd ** . 
By chanee he ancient amities forgot, | humility. * . 
Or elſe e one witful blot: | | Will holds the ſcepter in the ſoul, | | te BJ. 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, And an the paſſions of the heart doth rei D 
| But for by-purpoſes and worldly ends. Harte. The truth. is, ſuch 3 man underſtands by his wit, and. 
WrLrevuLLY. adv. [from wilful.) 1. Obſtinately ; ſtub- believes a thing true or falſe, merely. as it or di : 
bornly. 2. By deſign; on purpoſe. with. a violent inclination | 1 * 


(z.) The 1nother, who being ä—— leaſt T mould tion laſts in its ſtrength, 
fay of a great lady wi/fully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, degrees of evidence. 
2 ways which a witty and hard- hearted mother could. (3) 
deviſe. RS Sidney. 
Evil could ſhe conceal her fire, and avifully perſevered the in 


it. Sidney. 
Religion is matter of our freeſt choice; and if men will \ ; be . 
obſtinately and if ully ſet themſelves againſt it, there is no re- will the ſouth,wind 4 Eccleſ. xliii. 16. 
, ; „ Tilotſon. Our mould be according to the un of God, they 
(2.) That will carry us, if we do not wiffully betray our ſhauld Rave nothing in them, but what is wiſe and holy, and 
| md fully _ of —_ ET x beld 2 wil | * 
1 not ai over any greater offences, 5. bold to preſs upon you with fo little pre 
but conſel ado hd arr repent — of them, God will no, paration. | * * * 8 
more dry your leſſer. mfirmities. Bp. Tay}, You're welcome; what's your ? | | 
| ct un ; | , ; < 
Left, wwiifully offending, he pretend 
Wr'r.ruLnEss. u. | [from wilful.] Obſtinacy; ſtubbora- _ "ns heart, | Dan. 
* neſs; perverſenels | 729 * (6.) ˙ A the ' will of mite "entice. 


— So fult of us 2 _ \ Be had —— 12 
dall hope there is that ftrifet will end. aer. b 


the evld of the eveni 


2 e but I would fain 
barren ground. The uit be ; n 
die a dry death. Shakeſp. 

(8.) Ano 


Remains, 


of good will. 
| : | Phil. i. 15. 
WII IL with a wiſp. n. {. Jack with a lanthorn. Vill with 
the 2viſp is of a round figure, in bigneſs like the flame of 


a candle; but ſometimes broader, and like a bundle of 


twigs ſet on fire. It ſometimes gives a brighter light than 
that,of a wax-candle ; at other times more obſcure, and 
of a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it ſhines 
leſs than at a diſtance. They wander about in the air, 
not far from the ſurface of the earth ; and are more fre- 


"wh" | | 9 8 ſhy, and al ; 
Ar Ten WI“LTI and Vili, among the Engliſh Saxons, as viele at this 
day among the Germans, ſignified many. So 4villielmus is 


abouading with reeds. They haunt burying places, places 
of execution, dunghills. They commonly appear in ſum- 
mer, and at the beginning of autumn, and are generally at 
the height of about ſix feet from the ground. Now they 
dilate themſelves, and now contract. Now they go on 
like waves, and rain as it were ſparks of fire ; but they 
burn nothing. They follow thoſe that run away, and fly 
from thoſe that follow them. Some that have been catched 


were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous, and 
not hot or 18 


„ gelatinous matter, like the ſpawn of frogs, 

+ hurning, but only ſhining ; fo that the matter ſeems to be 
8 us, prepared and raiſed from putrified plants or 
_— carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun; which is n 


wing. and then ſhines. Myſchenbr 
| Vill. a-wiſp mi night faring claws, 
To WIE v. 4. Sp Gothick; pillan, Saxon; willen, 
Dot 1. To defire that any 1 be, or be 

don or not be, or not be done. 2. To be inclined or 
reſolved to have. 3. To command; to direct. 4. It has 
a looſe and flight fignification. 5. It is one of the figns 
of the future tenſe; of which it is difficult to ſhow. or 
| limit the fignification: F* 


I will come. I am determined- to come ; importing 


choice. . 
Thou wilt come. It muſt be ſo that thou muſt come, im- 
porting neceſſity; or it ſhall be that thom ſhalt come, im- 
orting choice. Ee 
Vill thou come? Haſt thou determined to come? im- 
porting choice, _ E 
He vill come. He is reſolved to come: it muſt 
be Bot he muſt come, importing either, choice or ne- 
2 will come. It muſt ſo be that it muſt cume ; import- 


ing neceſſity. | 
The el follows the analogy of the ſingular. 


Polycrates, and Polyphilus. 
Wyi'iLinG. 


complying. 5. Choſen. 6. Spontaneous. 7. Conſe 


Gay. 


WYTYLLIiNGLY. adv. [from will.] 


* . 
A man that fits ſtill, is ſaid to be at liberty, becauſe he can 


walk if he wills it. Locke. 
(2.) She's too rough for me; 
There, there, Hortenſio, will you any wife. Shakeſp. 


(3.) St. Paul did wr/l them of Corinth, every man to lay 
up ſomewhat on the Sunday, and to reſerve it in ftore for 
the church of Jeruſalem, for the relief of the poor there. 

Hooker, 
How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 

When man was willed to loye his enemies. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 

Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armours all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; | 

Then reaſon ws our hearts ſhould be as » Shahkeſp. 

He willed him to be of good comfort, promiſing to beſtow 
upon him whatſoever he ſhould win. Knolls. 


Shakeſp. 


If they had any buſineſs, his Majeſty ui led that they ſhould | 
attend. : Clare 


larendan. 


| "Tis your's, O queen! to will 

The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. den. 

4.) Let the circumſtances of life be what, or where they 
a man ſhould never negle& improvement. Watts. 


the defender of many; wilfred, peace to many; which 
are anſwered in ſenſe and ſignification by Polymachus, 

Gibſon's Camden. 
adj. [from vl.] 1. Inclined to any thing ; 
conſenting ; not diſpoſed to refuſe. 2. Pleaſed ; deſirous. 
3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. 4. Ready; 
nt- 


(1.). Some other able, and as willing, 
The rigid ſatisfaction. nt bel Milton. 
Can ny man truſt a better ſupport under affliction, than the 
friendſhip of Omnipotence, who is both able and willing, and 
knows how to relieve him. Bentley. 


(2.) He willing to pleaſe one in authority, forced all his (kill 
to make the reſemblance of the beſt faſhion: Wiſdom. 
He ſtoop'd with weary wings and willing feet, Milton. 


(3-) As many as were cuilling hearted brought bracelets and 
8 Fg Ex. xxxv. 22. 
(4.) Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with tence, inferiors for conſci- 


ence fake the willinger to obey. Hooker. 
We ve willing dames enough.  Shukeſps 
(5-) They're held with his melodious harmony, 
In willing chains, and ſweet captivity. Miicon. 
(6.) Forbear, if thou haſt pity, 
Theſe groans not from a ſenſeleſs plant, 
No ſpouts of blood run wilting from a tree. Dryden. 
(7+) How can hearts not free ſerve auilling. Milton, 


1. With one's own con- 
ſent ; without diſlike ; without reluctance. 2. By one's 
own deſire. 


(1.) That pay anger of peace and unity amongſt Chriſtian 


churches ſhou by all means procured, we join moſt 
| 4villingh and gladly with them. "Hooker. 
. —— I dare not make myſelf fo guilty, 
To give up wilingly that noble title 


hs + au ay to. Shakeſp. 

1.) To will, is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of s ranſom, if my whole inheritance, 

as 25 they ſee to be good. * . May compaſs, it thall willingly be paid. Milton. 

Let Richard be reſtor d to his blood, (2.) The condition of that people is not ſo much to be envied 
As will the reſt ; ſo willeth Winebeſter. Shakeſp, 35 ſome would willingly repreſent it. Addiſon. 
I ſpeak not of Gr vs determining his own will, but his pre- Wr'LLinGwess. 2. /. [from willing.] Conſent ; freedom 

determining the acts of our will. There is as great difference from reluctance; ready compliance. 


| betwuxt 
"be in his power _ 
in 


ny 


man 
ing of a thi | 

y do it ; and whoſoever does 
ich he has in his power to do, does not 


and readineſs to do 


We praiſe the things we hear with much more willingneſs 
2 we ſee; becauſe we envy the preſent, 3 
tz thinking ourſelves 1 by the one, and over- 

laid by the other. 1 
r wonderful manner, that 
Chriſt's example, us unto, but to a like 4w7/lingneſs 
as far as our power reacheth, Coley, 


lee 


W IM 


For never yet a generous mind did 
We yield on parley ; but are ſtorm el. : 
Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs, 
Sweet is the love which comes with willingneſs. 


WriLow. n. J [pelle, Saxon; ſalix, Lat. gwilou, Welſh. ] 
A tree worn by forlorn lovers. It hath amentaceous flowers 
conſiſting of ſeveral flamina, 


ſpike but are barren. The embryoes are produced upon 
different trees from the male flowers, and afterwards be- 
come a fruit or huſk, ſhaped like a cone, opening in two 
parts, and containing downy ſeeds. Miller. 
lo offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him a 
garland, as being forſaken, to bind him up a rod, - being 
worthy to be whipt. Sbaleſp. 
In ſuch a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her nñand 
Upon the wild ſea banks. 
Tell him, in hope . a widower ſhortly, 
I wear the willow garland for his ſake, 
When heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 
To marſhes he reſorts, obſcur'd with reeds, 
And hoary willows, which the moiſture feeds. 
 Aficted Iſrael ſhall fit w _— "= WR 
Their harps upon the "—. rin 
Nor joyous hymnencourag! 
WILLOwIsR. adj. 


Shaleſp. 
Shale ſp. 


Sandys. 


Cn Prior. 


of willow. 
| Make his body with greeniſh coloured crewel, or wilkkwiſh 
colour. Walton. 
WILLOWwWZ ED. u. J. [from willow and weed ; Mimachia, 
| Lat.] A plant. Ainſwortb, 
WI LLOWWO RT. n. /. A plant. Miller. 
WIL r. adj. [from wwile.] Cunning ; ſly ; full of ſtra- 


tagem ; fraudulent ; inſidious ; ſubtle ; miſchievouſly art- 


fu 

They rom ſo cautelous and wily headed, eſpecially being men 
of fall practice in Jaw matters, that you would wonder. whence 
they borrow — ſabtilities and ſhifts. ener. 
In the wily ſnake 
Whatever ſlights, none would 1 mark 

As from his wit, and native ſu 

Proceeding. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Since this falſe, wily, doubling di ſpoſition of mind, is (6 
intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God is ſometimes pleaſed, 


in mere compaſſion ro men to give them warning of it | 
2 co ule Cries: "2 
Ka wily nurſe by long experience found, 


And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 
"Tis love ſaid ſhe. 


| Dryden. 
WymBLeE. 2. /. [wwimpel, old Duteh, from wwemelen, to 
|  bore.] An inſtrument with which holes are bored. 
Alt harveſt- home, trembling to | 

The little barrel, which he fears to hroach: 

He ſays the awimble, often draws it back, 

And deals to- thirſty ſervants, but à ſmack. 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 

Who plye the wimble ſome huge beam to bore;, 

Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 

The grain de till it. ſcoops it out. 
The trepan is like a wimble, uſed by jo 


WriiuBLE. adj. Active; nimble ; —— Suck. 
ſeems to be the meaning here. 
He was ſo wimble and ſo 

From bough to bough he leaped lights 

And oft the pumies latched: : 

Therewith afraid I ran away; 
But he that earſt ſeem d but to play, 
A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched. 


WrueLE. n. /: le, Fr.] A hoods z veil. ki 
| printed in Spen/er hay miſtake wimble. 
flower in May, 


Pope. 


So fair and 
For ſhe had laid her mournful ſtole afide, - 
6— ͤ EOOEPENY« 


wa. 


which are collected into a Win. 


from br bag: SONG the colour 


Dryden. To 


Sharp. 


w I N 
The Lend will he cnks the changeable fuits of 


and the wwrmples, and the criſping- -pins. If. u. 22 · 
| WrYmPLE. n. h. [peplion, Lat.] A plant. | * 
Dryden. Tz, Wi'mepLE. v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 
— The ſame did hide, 
Under a veil that wimbled was full low. 


Spenſer, 
Whether initial or final in the names of men — | 


either denote a maſculine temper, from pin, which ſignifies 
in Saxon, war, ſtrength, fc. or elſe the general love and 
eſteem he hath among the people ; from the Saxon pine, 
i. . dear, beloved. In the name of places it implies a 
battle fought there. Gibſon. 
To Win. v. a. Pret. wan and won ; part. won. 
[ptona, Sax. winnen, Duich.] 1. To 7 2 by conqueſt. 


2 To gain the victory in a conteſt. 3. To gain ſome- 
thing withheld, or ſomething valuable. 4. To obtain; 
to allure to kindneſs or c 7 7 1 £ — by play. 


6. To gain by perſuaſion. To gain by court 
(1.) The town of Gaza W the enemy hy cncamped 
was not ſo ftrang but it might be wor. 
He. him a command. in. his navy, ta DS 
conduct wor many iſlands. Heylyn.. 
His whole bent, who thus ſhall Canaan win, Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town; | 
Preſs but an. entrance, and preſume it was. Dryden. 
(2.) Loyalty is ſtill the fame 
er it uin or loſe the 
True as the dial to the fun, 
Altho' it be not ſhin'd upon. 
I five at 'Tarentum wan 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love 
Thy well breath'd horſe | 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe; 
(3-) When you- ſee my ſon, tell him, that tus, 
— honour that he loſes. . 
d to uin, he meditates the 
By force to uf en by Rand betray. | 
(A.) Thy virtue wat me; with virtue | 
thou love me? 2 to 3 


Deviliſh Maobeth | | 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to uu me. mee. 
(5-) He had given a diſa le vote in parliament, 
which. reaſon not a man would have fo. much correſpondence - 
with him as to ain his money. Addi ſan. 
(6.). They win great numbers to receive 
With · joy the tidings-brought.from heaven. _ Milton. 
(Z.) She's beautiful; and therefore to be wood: a 
She is a woman, to be w ⁰. | Shabeſp.. 
No tears, Celia, now. ſhall wiz 1 
reſolv d heart to return 
I have ſearch'd thy ſaul within, : 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn 
That flood weh Tus inconſtant flame, 
When. thus he ſwore, and aon the yielding dame. 


Wix. u . k. To the 
fluence or favour. „Fe gan 


2.3. 


Garew,. 


victory. 2: To 4 a 
2. ground. 4. To be con- 


queror or gainer at 
(r.) ———— Nor is it ought but Y 
That he who in debate of hath wor, 


Should wiz in arms. . Milton. 


„ (2.) You expreſs yourſelf very | defirous to u 1 the 
judgment of your maſter, — upon his e 


You have a — of: 
| Thy werds like muſick 1 


Steal thro the air, and uin upon the ſoul, 3 
5 K «s Shak 
Charles L will play. no more to-night ;. ks wal 
My mind's not an 't, you-are too hard for me. ; 
— Sir, I did nexer unn of you. before... 


— But little, Charles; 


Nee tall not when my fancy's 0n my plays Wake pears 


W I N 
if my Tind were but zh to ſay n * 
1 83. | + Ay long enough 1 ,.. 
His wind he never took whilſt the cup was at his mouth, 


but juſtly obſerv'd the rule of drinking with one breath. 
| | Hakewil”. 


WIN 


To Wincz. v. n. Igwinge, Welſh.] To kick as impatient 
of a rider, or of pain. Bagh! 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 

I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word. 


Room, room, for my horſe will awnce, 


—_ yards of a prince ! The of the flawers, and their virtues to cure ſhort- 
1 Ai — os " Tonen neſs of uind in purſy old men, ſeems to agree moſt _ E 
| . - | : . | emp „ 
I r It top'd at once the paſſige of his uind, 
As if h had been belide his ſenſe. Hudibras, And ry ve foul bs Bina wr meigy's, Dryden. 
ar l. * (. On each ſide her 
WIN CIE. 2. /. [from wwince.] A — beaſt. : we Gngled bays, Eke fniling Capide 
Wanen. ». þ {que Frexch, to twill} A windces ol 5 oo colours fans, whoſe wind Td hem = 
ſomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder Te 1, the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Sbaleſp. 
is turned. a : Inn an organ, from one blaſt of wind 
Put a wiach with the wheel. Mortimer. To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breathes. Milton. 


(s.) W the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 


| . . rha fr | 
ToWincs. v. s. [The ſame with *yince, or perhaps from which carries but gentle percuſſion, ſuffices to create ſound ; as. 


guincher, French, to twiſt ; winch ſignifying ſometimes 


to writhe'or contort the body.] To kick with impatience; P ber indruments werg es in their kd. 
to fhcink from any uneaſineſs. 3 | Some far the bow, and fome for. breathing wind, Dryden. 
We who have free fouls, 4 A (6.) 1 r pur ſuing hounds, 
| y often ſhifting into diſtant grounds, 
nwrung. '  Cbateſp. Hanlet. Ty finding all his artifices van, 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head. To-fave his life, he leap'd into the mam. 
* * M thy PREP bled ! 3 W 2 _ alas 5s Apr no fafety find, 8 
ever inch or . 8 A. of dog- im in the wind. . 
This laſt alluſion gaul d the panther more; | A — turns 


Yet ſeem' d ſhe not to winch, though ſhrewdly pain' d. Wiſdom. ta folly, as nouriſhment to vl. Milton. . 


and fling, as if they me tile. —_— 9.) A man that had a t veneration for an image in his 
Wincor. n. J. There is a ſmall red flower in the hd? found that the 1 hon prayed to it to proſper him in 

ſtubble-Relds, which country people call the wincopipe ; the world, the more he went down the wind ſtill. L Efrangg. 
which if it opens in the morning, you may be fure, a fair . Let a king in council beware how he opens his own. 

day will follow. | | | Bacon, inclinations too much, for elſe counſellors will but ale the - 
Wrnp. 3. /. [pin>, Savon ; wind, Dutch ; gunnt, Welſſi.!] Wind of him; inſtead of giving free council. Bacon, 
 ». Nud is when any tract of air moves from the place it 7, WIx p. v. 4. preter. n; in Pope winded; part. 


is in, to any other, with an. impetus that is ſenſible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a ſwifter 
courſe of air; a flowing wave of air; a flux, effuſion, or 
ſtream of air Muſchenbroek. 2. Direction of the blaſt 
ſtom a parti point As eaſtward ; weſtward. 3 
Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 4. Air cauſed 
| 5. Breath modulated by an inſtru- 
ir impregnated with ſcent. 7. Flatulence ; 
_ windineſs. 8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 9 
Down: the WI np. To decay. 10. To. take or have the 
WII. To gain or have the upper-band. ; 


aak not to be wind ſhaken. Shatkeſp. Coriolanus. 
Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, } 
Which-ten times faſter glides than the fun beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over low ring hills. 
Pl. - do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wizd-ſwift Cupid. wings 


a ſooner. opportunity to. wind r 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 


beama, the attractions. of the moon, and the. combinatians of 
the earth's motions. 6 . 4 Cheyne. 


round; to twiſt. 
this. or that direction. 4. To noſe ; to follow by ſcent. 


convol ve the ſpring. 


i watch. 


'Y Shakeſp. a 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and ſo offereth. 


by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the ſun- 
times | let them .dow n too low. 


aut the water that made the fountain. 


wound. yindan, Saxon; winden, Dutch; from the 
noun.] 1. To blow; to ſound by inflation. 2. To turn 
3. To regulate in motion; to turn to 


To turn by ſhifts or expedients. 6. To introduce 
8 * To change. 8. To entwiſt; to — 
to encircle. 9. To WI n D out. To extricate. 10. To 
Winp up. To bring to a ſmall compaſs, as a bottom of 
thread. 11. To WI n D y. [Uſed of a watch.] To 
12. To put into a ſtate of renovated 
or continued motion. 13. To WI XD up. To raiſe by 
degrees. 14. To Winp wp. To fliraiten a. firing by 
turning that on which it is rolled; to put in tune. 15: 70 
Winp «pg. To put in. order for regular action: from a 


( 1.) The ſquire gan nigher ton proach, 
And uind his wal, nes the nd wa, 4 


That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Spenſer. 
Every Triton's horn is winding, PO i 
Welcome to the wat ry plain. Dryden. 


Ye vig'rous ſwains ! while youth ferments your blood, 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or. ſpread the waving net. | 4 
(2.) Nero could touch and time the harp well; but in -govern+ 

ment ſometimes he uſed to wird the pins too high, and ſome- 

Bacon, 
The figure of a ſturdy woman done by Michael Angelo, 
waſhing and ,quznding of linen cloaths, in which act ſhe wrings 

Watton.. 


Wind the wood bine round this arbour. Milton. 


(3.) He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an; dropt down from the clouds, 
And witch the world 2 cole h les. 

witc world with n | 8 D. 

. ,——— 


| Tube government is call'd the helm; 


WIN 5 
With which, like veſſels under fail, 


They're turn d and winded by the tail. Hudi bras. 
( 5.) Whence turning of religion's made 
The means to turn and wh a trade. Hudibras. 


Mr. Whifton did not care to give more than ſhort, gene- 
ral hints of this famous challenge, and the iſſue of it; but he 
endeavours to wind and turn himſelf every way to evade its 


force. | Waterland. 
(6.) You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon' d offices, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Sbakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Edmund, ſeek him out, uind me into him, the buſi- 


neſs after your own wiſdom. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Little arts and dexterities they have to uind in ſuch things 
into diſcourſe. Government of the Tongue. 
(7) Were our legiſlature veſted in the prince, he might wind 
and turn our conſtitution at his pleaſure, and ſhape our go- 
vernment to his fancy. 


| Addiſon. 
(8.) Sleep thou, and I will uind thee in my 


| Shakeſp. 
| ' You know me well, and herein ſpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumſtance. Shakeſp. 
—— Sometime am I RO 
All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. | 1 Shaleſp 


(9.) When he found himſelf. fly embarked, he be- 
thought himſelf of all poſſible ways to diſentangle himſelf, and 
to wind himſelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Claretidon. 

(10.) Without folemnly awinding up one 
he lets his thoughts, 


' intimating that he began another, which 
were fully poſſeſſed of the matter, run in one continued _ 
; che. 
(1 1.) Ffrown the while, and perchance uind up my watch 
er play with ſome rich jewel. Shateſp. 


(12.) Fate ſeemed to wind him up for fourſcore years,  Wr'npegs. u. 


'Yet freſhly ran he on, ten winters more : 
Till like a clock worn out with calling time: | 
The wheels of weary life at laſt Rood ſtill. Dryden. 
Will not the author of the univerſe, having made an auto- 

maton, which can wind uf itſelf, ſee whether it hath ſtood 


| Is f tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, 
U — did Do 4,7 * that they 
L 3.) he did ſo uin up to his pur they with- 
_- called him an beretick : thus wound wp his temper to a 
pitch, and treacherouſly made uſe of that inſirmity. 
(14.) Hylas! why fit we mute, 5 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the { ? 
Wind up the ſlacken d ſtrings of thy lute, 
Never canſt thou want matter to ſing. 
Your lute may uind its ſtrings but little higher 


Waller, 


To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 
(15.) —0 kind 1 | 
3 this 2 of his 2 nature; 
untun jarring ſenſes, O, wind up, 
n=, 
0 ers, in h | 
Poſters of the ſea and land, | 


Thus do go about, about, 
'Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 


And thrice again to make up nine : YI 
a Peace, the charm's wound up. | | Shak. Macbeth. 
FeWaind. v. . 4. Tome wha 2. To turn ; to 

be convolved. 3. To move round. 


4. To proceed in 


Hexures. 5. Wound is commonly the preterite. Ne has 
uſed wind. 6. To be exnicated; ds be diſcutangied- 
out. | | | 4 


(z.) S0 fwift your ju en and wind, | 
Vou caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind, 
| a Fung mg. can ſupport themſelves, and — 


. 


i 


„ and 


Young, 
3 


Wy'npveLowen. . ſ. The anemone. 


* * 
* + * # ; , . 2 . 
WV 1 4 10 b 4% ow &- (At — ad J = . ; : 
, * » oF W i ** 0 3 . 
4 ** N * * * * Ty 
: h 'F n - , 


WIN 
the ſeveral folds of fans e but * 
becauſe they ſometimes wind, and ſometimes fly off from that 
winding, take more room up in the ſtair- caſe. 


(3-) If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet. ſtand not ſtill, 
But uind about, till thou haſt t Denham. 


opp'd thai. 

(4.) It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 
ſo rich a bottom here. bal. 
Ever more did winde * 8 


As rob me of 

About his boſome a moſt crafty minde. . 
1 He wmds with eaſe | 

rough the pure marhle air his oblique wa | | 

Among innumerable ſtars. "Mite, Par. Loft. 
It was a rock winding with one aſcent. Milian. 
The ſilver Thames, her own domeſtick flood, 

Shall bear her veſſels like a ſweeping train; 


And often ind, as of his miſtreſs proud, 


With longing eyes to meet ber face again. . Dryden. 
You that can ſearch thoſe many — minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and awinds. Dryd, 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the t . 
And, as the paſſes open, wind along. | Gay. 
_ - $4 Spit aſcending from the azure wave, * 
He took the path that duinded to the cave. | Pope. 
(6.) Long lab'cing underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of ſuch priſon. | Milton. 
WrxpzounD. adj. [wind and bound.) Confined by Son- 
trary winds. : | 8 
Vet not · for this the avindbound navy weigh'd ; 


Slack were their ſails, and e di 'd. Dryden. 
When I beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his houſe ; and when 
I fie ſtill, his affairs foriooth are quindbound. Addiſon, Spett. 
Is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, which uſed to be the 
terror of the 1 IJ Speftater. 
. egg not impregnated ; an egg that 
does not contain the principles of life. on " 
Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled fwim ; as do alſo 
thoſe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. | 
I Bron Vulgar Errours. 
* vous. 9 9 —— 1 1. An inſtrument or perſon 
y which any thing is turned round. 2. A plant that 
twiſls ff Send ocbers. ul OT 
(2.) The avrnder ſhows his workmanſhip fo rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew ; 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. Drayton. 
To keep troubleſome ſervants-out of the kitchen, leave the 
auinder (ticking on the jack to fall on their heads. | ; 
n forth their ſap haſtily, have their bodi 


Evelyn's Kalendar 4 
A flower. 


gol] af ate ſoft, 
adders, full of corrupt 
grow upon each ſide of the fetlock joints, 


WraDGus. x. /. L wind, and gun. 


bullet by means of 
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W I N 
| Forc'd from windgunt, lead itſelf can fl, | 
And wond'rous flugs cut fwiftly through the ſky. Pope. 
Wrxoixess. =. /. Mo ewindy.] 1. Fulneſs of wind; 
flatulence. 2. Tendency to generate wind. 3. Tumour ; 
puffine ſs. | 

(1.) A windineſs and puffing up of your ſtomach after din- 
ner, and in the _— . Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Orifices are or the letting forth of the rarified ſpirits 
in ructus, or windineſs, the common effects of all fermented 

1quors. 5 Flayer on the Humour t. 

(2.) Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its windineſs by decocting: and, 

generally, ſubtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenſion or 
tion. | "Bacon's Nat . Hiſt . 

G.) From this his modeſt and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the ſwelling windineſs of much knowledge, 
iſſued this. Brerewood on Languages. 

WI x DIN d. n. ſ. [from wind] Flexure ; meander. 

It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to follow the wind- 
ings of this river Inn, through ſuch a variety of pleaſing ſcenes 
as the courſe of it naturally led us. Addiſon on Italy. 

The ways of heay'n are dark and intricate ; 

Our. underſtanding traces them in vain, | 

Nor ſees with how much art the wizdings run, 

Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addiſon's Cato. 

 Wrnpincsyeer. . ſ. [wind and ſbeet.] A ſheet in 
which the dead are 2 | 
Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding /beet ; 

My heart, fweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre; 

For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. Shak. H. VI. 
| The great 
deluges and earthquakes. 
| The chaſte Penelope, having, as ſhe thought, 1 1 — at 
employed her time in ing a winding ſheet aertes, 
2 — of her huſband. Spectator. 
WrnpLass. 1. /. [wind and lace.] 1. A handle by which 


a rope or lace is wrapped together round a cylinder. 2. 
A handle by which any thing is turned. 
(>.)- Thus do. we of wiſdom and of reach, 


| By indire&ions End directions — Shak. Hamlet. 
WrnwvLe. n. . [from To wind.] A ſpindle. Ainſw, 
 'WrinpmiLiL. n. h. [wind and mill.] A mill turned by the 


We like Don Quixote-do-advance. 
Againſt a wmdmili.our vain lance. Waller. 
Such a failing chariot might be. more conveniently framed with 
moveable ſails, whoſe force may be impreſſed from their moti- 
on, equivalent to thoſe in a windmill. c Wilkins. 
"Windmills grind twice the; quantity in an hour that water- 
mills do. Martimer's Huſb. 


winding/beets, that bury all things in oblivion, are 


Bacon. 


WIN 
ſmall round hole in my window ſhutter, at about ten or 
twelve feet from bas a I placed a lens. Newt. Opt. 
(3-) The fav'rite that juſt begias to prattle, 
Is very humourſome, and makes clutter, 
Till he has windows on his —2 buiter. King. 
To WInDOo w. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh with 
windows. 2. To place at a window, 3. To break into 
GAP. | | 
(.) Between theſe half columns above, the whole room was 
windowed round. | Mottos, Architecture. 
With pert flat eyes ſhe window'd well ita bead, 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Dunciad. 
(2.) Would'ſt thou be wwindow'd in great Rome, and ſee 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd | 
To penetrative ſhame ? Shak. Ant. and Cleo, 
(3.) Poor naked wretches,. whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd ragggdneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? Shak. K. Lear. 


Wr'nperps. n. / [wind and pipe] The paſſage for the 

breath ; the aſpera arteria. | 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his wwindp:pe ſuffocate. Shak.” H. V. 

The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part inſervient 

to voice and reſpiration : thereby the air deſcendeth unta the 


lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Brown.. 
The quacks of government, who ſat | 
At th” unregarded helm of ſtate, 
Conſider'd timely how t' withdraw, | 
And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudibras, 


Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the: ſupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages. 


The windpipe divides itſelf into a great number of 4 
ealled bronchia: theſe end in ſmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion 
Wc. | | | Arbuthnot an Alzments, 


Wri'xdwarD. adv. [from wind] Towards the wind. 


 Wr'npy. adj. [from wind.] 1. 8 wind. 2. 
Next the wind. Fo Empty; airy. 4. Tempeſtuous ; 
moleſted with wind. . 


5. Puffy ; flatulent. 
( 1.) See what ſhowers ariſe, | 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shak, 
Subtile or indy ſpirits are taken off by. incenſion or evapo- 
ration. | | Bacon. 
(2.) Lady, you have a merry heart. 
es, my lord, I thank it, poor faol, 


> face hes made 2 ajent ef = winds, md he's now en- It keeps on the windy fide: of care. Shak, 
x” | a F. þ Sonar ng (3-) Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 
Winxpow: n. , [vindue, Daniſh. Skinner thinks it ori- TIO ons I 1 III. 
inally wind- der.! 1. An aperture in a building by n 24 e x 1 T 
Sinally u. \ . An ap What wwindy joy this day bad I conceiv d, 
which air and light are intromatted, 2. The frame of Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves - 
ſs or any other materials that covers the aperture. 3. Abortive as the firſt- horn bloom of pring, 
ines crofling each other. 4. Av aperture reſembling a Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter's froſt ! Milton. 
window. : Look, here's that windy applauſe, that poor tranſitory plea- 
"III 6.) Being ſure, L I was wg | Sauth. 
| Spenſer ev'ry nation, each illuſtrious name. 
Many ſtrange 8 uf Such toys as. theſe have cheated into fame, 
— . Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 
He u 1 The 9 of the brain. Did. Juv. 
Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; oo HT e | 


"Thy inevitable charms of Emůg. 
When you. leave the windows open, for air, leave on 
the <pindew-ſeat,' that they may get air too. Suit. 


e To thee Id mend my watchful dul, 
De let fall the uu of mine eges: 


bal R. III. 
chamber through. 4 


It ĩs not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water; and when. we ſee it indy and 
duſty, the 2 does not 1 but only yu 2 755 _ 
(.) In ſuch a windy colic, water is. the beſt remedy after a 
due of —_ Arbuthnat. on Ali ments. 
Wine. n. ,. [pln, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.) 1. The fer- 


mented juice. of the grape. 2. Preparations of vegeta- 


WIN 


bles by fermentations, called by the — name wy 
wines, have quite different qualities from the plant ; for 
no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality of 
vine. 

(1.) The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 


Is left this vault to brag of. Shak. Macbeth. 
Do not fall in love with me; R 
Shak. 


For I am falſer than vows made in wine. 
The increaſe of the vineyards for the awine-cellars. Chron, 
Be not amongft wine-bibbers, amongſt riotous eaters. 


Proverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine · fat. 


Iſaiah. 


They took old facks upon their aſſes, and wwine- bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Foſ. ix. 4+ 


Where the wine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields a harſh 


4winethat taſtes of the grape-ſtone. 
His troops on. my ſtrong youth like torrents ruſht ; 
Asin 3 — Jud ah 's daughter cruſht. Sandys. 
With large -ine-offerings pour d, and ſacred feaſt. 


Milton. 
Shall I, to pleaſe another wine-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath giv'n me a meaſure, 
Short of his canne and body : muſt I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 
he firſtlings of the flocks are doom'd to die; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl ſupply. 


Bacon. 


Herbert. 
Pope. 


If the hogſhead falls ſhort, the wrne-cooper had not filled it 


per time. Hæuift s Dire&ions to the Butler. 


öl n. /. [zebping, Saxon; winge, Daniſh. ] 1. The Struek with the horrour of the ſight, 1 | 
limb of a bird by which ſhe flies. 2. A fan to winnow. She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior. 
3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. 4. The motive or in- From the Meotis to the northern ſea, hs 
Citement of flight. 5. The fide bodies of an army. 6. The goddeſs wings her deſp'rate way. Prior. 
Any ſide piece wr f 1 [from wing.] 1. Furniſhed with wings ; 
| 69 As Venus' bird, the white ſoift 3 8 flyi l Swift; rapid. | 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs x.) "And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her way, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. The ſpeedieſt of thy winged meſſengers, 
—— Ignorance is the curſe of God, To vitit all thy creatures ? Milt. Par. Loft. 
Knowledge the 2ving wherewith we fly to heav'n. Shak. We can fear no force | 
An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad her wings, But winged troops, or ot ere horſe. Waller. - 
taketh them, and beareth them on her wings. Deut. xxxii. The winged lion's not fo fierce in fight, 
— A ——— = 2 ſtretcht A Lib'ri's hand him to our of Walter. 
Her wings to waft us, urg'd our keel. Chapman, e is at many —— the aged 
The prince of augurs, Helitherſes, roſe ; Ss and winged animals in the fields. | 
Preſcient he view'd th aerial tracts, and drew | (2.) —— Now we bear the 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. Pope's Odyſſey. Tow'rd Calais : — na and there being ſen, 
( Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand, Ache him away upon your ug ware 
Light thickens, and the crow 8 Michael, bear this ſealed | 
(a) „ With winged haſte to the land marſhal. —& Shak; H. IV. 
See day begin to and drowze, An Winceprex'. n. /. [ochrus, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
While nis eh ne une. Soak, WI“ NGSHELL. 2. /. - lth The ſhell that co- 
Quite from the flight of All thy anceffors. —Shak; H. IV. be oe wing yg of inſc n | 
T have purſued her as love hath purſued me, on the wing of 1 — 4 above an inch long, and the 
all occaſions. F —T—TTTTTTTTT and balf an inch broad ; fo 
| While paſſion is upon the wing, and the man fully engaged Wrox <<. [from wing} Having wings; _ Grow. 
in the proſecution of ſome unla il object, no remedy or con- , [ wing.] ving wings ; reſembling 
[troul is to be expected from his reaſon, South, Th | 
Vou are too young your 0 e 3 | ey together out, and ſwiftly bear 
Lovers take wing upon the-leaft command. Dryden. Wr youth through clouds and yielding air; 
And „ with in- born vigour, on the wing, _ And lea „ 8 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning ſing. _-Dryd. - 18 morn behind. Addiſon, 
Fhen life is on the wing z then moſt ſhe ſinks, To WINK: v. u. Le: wincken, Dutch. ] 
When moſt the ſeems reviv 4. Smith's Phedra and Higpet. To ſhut dls 4 
4.— 1 | es 4 the 
1 ſervitor to L 2 
Delay leads impotent and d — a. En 


Then be 
Thet cp ey ng 866k, K. In. 
(s.) The footmen os of Tal 
u · ing certain companies 1ans. 
: Holla Hiflary of the Turks, 


Arbuthnot. 


— The left 
The chiefs dude ig. 
(6.) The plough 

broad, with a deep head 
ter long and ny little 


ruſhes EIT ns (2:58 
* 13 , and 
are br" — * 
with a very large wing. 
Mortimer. 
Te Wins. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To furniſh with 


_ 2. To ſupply with fide bo- 


(1.) The ſpeed of gods 
Time- counts not, tho* with anden minutes * $ 
Milton, 
Who knows but he, whoſe hand ng the flanns, 2 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 
Or oa wh young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind. 
—— We ourſelf will follow | 
In — main battle, which on either ſide | 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. Shak. R. III. 
To Wins. v. n. 1. To tranſport by flight. 2. To ex- 
ert the power of ching 
(1. ——— T1, an old turtle, | 
Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, | 
Lament till I am loſt. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
(2.) Warm'd with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
He ung d his upward flight, and ſoar d to fine; 
The reſt remain'd below, a crowd without a name. 


Pope. 
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— — His falſe cunning 
Taught him to face me out of his acquai 
And grew a twenty years renſoved thing, 


Shak. T. Night. 


While one would wink. 
He with great imagination, : 
| to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, | 
And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. Shak. H. IV. 


In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into his ſin and ruin, 
merely becauſe he winks hard, and ruſhes violently like a horſe 
into the battle. . Taylor. 

The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without underſtand- 
ing ; not hes they are deſtitute of the natural faculty ; they 
are not blind, but they wink. _ _ Tillotſon. 

If any about them ſhould make them think there is any dif- 


Winxnxgs. z. , [from win] One w 


11 


If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it winkingly, as thoſe 
do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is —_ he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 
ho wins. 

22 having loſt all, borroweth of his next fellow- 

* er ſomewhat to maintain play; which he ſetting unto 
n again, ſhortly winneth all from the dinner. 

a Go together, | 

You precious winners all ; your exultation 

Partake to every one. Shak. Vinter's Tale, 
Beſhrew the winners ; for they play'd me falſe. 


Shakeſpear Co 
Whether the winner _ or no, the loſer will complain ; 
and rather than quarrel with his 


A 


Spenſer . 


ference between being in the dark and winking, get it _ * p own ſkill, will do 3 — 
their minds. | Locke. / | 88 FO 1 
(2.) You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you. Winning. participial adj. [from win] Attractive; 


Shakeſpeare. 
Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife: wink at the foot- 
man to leave him without a plate. * Saif 
(3.) While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's winking eyes began to fail, | 
And drowſy flumber on the lids to creep, 


Till all the watchmen was at length aſleep. Dryden, 
When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, | 
You cannot think he would deny 

To lend the tother friendly aid, 5 
Or cini, as coward, and afraid. Prior. 


(4.) They be better content with one that will wink at their 
Faults, than with him that will reprove them. Whitgifte. 

I, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Shak. Rom. and Jul. 


Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. 
Let not night ſee my black and deep defires ; 
The eye wink at the hand Shak. Macbeth, 
The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great 
ſpoil of Boſworth-field, which came almoſt wholly to this 
man's hands. Bacon's H. VII. 
Loet us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will wink at all our faults. 
Obſtinacy cannot be. winked at, but muſt be ſubdued. 


Locke. 

Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god : 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, oY 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. Addiſon's Cato. 


C.) The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But, lonely walking by a winking light, 3 
Sobb'd, wept and groan'd, and beat his wither d m_ 
. oy 
Winx. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Act of clufing the eye. 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. | 


(1. Vou _ >, 

To the ual wink for ay might put 

This — moral. Shak. Tempeſt. 

At every wink of an eye ſome new grace will be born. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, | 

I have not ſlept one wink. Shak. Cymbeline. 
The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 

Do'ſt thou not think 


I could eclipſe and cloud-them with a wink, 


But that I would not loſe her fight fo long? Donne. 
It raged fo all night, that I could not ſleep a wink. 
Not write! but then I think; 
And for my ſoul I cannot fleep a wink. Pope. 
(2.) Her int each bold attempt forbids. 


Let me have but your vote to 
And here is a guinea to drink. 


you the freeman a int 


” 


» 
to ſtrangle all others ing of wit in their birth. Pope. 
WyYnx1 NG al- 


Roſcommon. | 


charming. 


. Yet leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth wat'ry image. 
On her, as queen, 
A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill ; 
And from about her ſhot darts of deſire 
Into all eyes, to wiſh her ſtill in fight. 

— — Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe a&s or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneis and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 


Winnins. =. , [from win.] The ſum won. 
A ſimile in one of C 's prologues compares a writer 
to a butteriag gameſter, that ſtakes all his winnings upon every 
calt ; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure to be un- 
done. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To Wi'xnow. v. a. [yindpian, Saxon; evanno, Latin. ] 
1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to part the grain 
from the chaff. 2. To fan ; to beat as with wings. 3. 
To ſift ; to examine. 4. To ſeparate ; to part. 
L..) Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


* 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


Addiſon. 


And good from bad find no partition. Shak. H. IV. 
In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, | | 
And thraſh it out and winnow it by day. Dryd. Virgil, 


(2.) Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Wimnows the buxome air. Milt. Par. Loft. 
(3-) Vinnow well this thought, and you ſhall fing 


*Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden, 
(4-) ——= Bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from falſehood. Shak, Cymbeline. 


To Wi'nxnow. v. n. To part corn from chaft. 
Vino not with every wind, and go not into every way. 
| | Eccluf. V. Yo 
WixnxnowEes. u. /. [from winnow.] He who winnows. 
WINTER. =. /. [plncen, Saxon; winter, Daniſh, German, 
and Dutch.] The cold ſeaſon of the year. 
Though he were already ſtept into the winter of his ages 
he found himſelf warm in thoſe defires, which were in his 


ſon far more excuſeable. Sidney. 
After Summer evermore ſucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shak. H. VI. 
A. woman's ſtory at a Winter's Fe . Shak. Macbeth. 


Diana : a nun of 


He hath t a pair of caſt lips of 
reigioudly the very ice of 


Winter's ſiſterhood kiſſes not more 

chaſtity is in them. | Shak. 4s you like it. 
he two beneath the diſtant poles complain 

Of endleſs Winter and tual rain. | Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Lieſt thou aſleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And Winter rea thy furry mantle ſhake. 
_ __ Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, 
Vet now, the bus'neſs of the field is o'er, 


1D d 


1 
Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 
When troops are into Vinter- quarters gone. 


Dryden. 
He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in Winter-nights for the 


entertainment of others. Locke. 
Stern Winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 


To define Winter, I conſider firſt wherein it agrees with Sum- 
mer, Spring, Autumn, and I find they are all ſeaſons of the 
year ; therefore a ſeaſon of the year is a genus: then I ob- 
ſerved wherein it differs from theſe, and that is in the ſnortneis 
of the days ; therefore: this may be called its ſpecial nature, or 
difference : then, by joining theſe together, I make a definiti- 
on. Winter is that ſeaſon of the year wherein the days are 
ſhorteſt. Watts Logick. 

Jo WINTER. v. n, [from the noun.] To paſs the Win- 
=.” | | | 

The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the beaſts of the 
earth ſhall uin ter upon them. If. xvin. 6. 

Becauſe the haven was not commodious to Tvimnter in, the 
more part adviſed to depart. Acts, xxvii. 12. 


To WII X TER. v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 

The cattle generally ſold for ſlaughter within, or exportation 
abroad, had never been handled or wintered at handmeat. 

| Temple. 
Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their winter- 
ing, and ſo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 
Wix rx is often uſed in compoſition. | 
The king fat in the winter-houſe, and there was a fire 
burning before him. Jer. xxxvi. 22. 
If in November and December they fallow, tis called a 
Vinter- fallowing. Mortimer. 
Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet margarome, and a 
little Vinter- ſavoury. Walton Angler. 
W1i'nTERBEATEN, adj. [Winter and beat.] Haraſſed by 


ſevere weather. 


He compareth his careful caſe to the fad ſeaſon of the year, to 


the froſty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own wwinter- 
beaten flocke. | 


Spenſer. 
Wi'nTzxcaHERRY. n. ſ. [alkekenge.] 

fruit is about the bigneſs of a cherry, and incloſed in the 
cup of the flower, which ſwells over it in form of a 
bladder. wh Miller. 

WrxTErcITRON. #, . A ſort of pear. 
WrixTERGREEN. n. ſ. [pyrola, Latin] A plant. 
| | Miller. 
WinTERLy. adj. [Winter and like.) Such as is ſuitable 
to Winter ; of a wintry kind. — | 
——— If t be Summer news, 


Smile to't before ; if winterly, thou need ſt 
Shak. Cymb 


But keep that count'nance ſtill. eline. 
WIN TRY. adj. [from Winter.) Brumal ; hyemal ; ſuita- 
ble to Winter. 
| He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers d, diſtreſs'd . 
By ftormy winds, and wintry heav'n oppreſs d. Dryd. 
Wi'xy. adj. [from wine.] Having the taſte or qualities of 
wine. | or | 
Set cucumbers among muſkmelons, and fee whether the me- 
lons will not be more winy, and better taſted, Bacon. 
To WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon.] 1. To cleanſe by rub- 
bing uo ſomething foft. 2. To take away by terſion. 
3. To ſtrike off gently. 4. To clear away. 5. [Emun- 
220 To cheat; to defraud. 6. Ta WIr E out. To ef- 


e. 
(1. — Such. a handkerchief, 
I'm ſure it was your wife's, did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. __ Shak. Othello. 
See a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her _ Milton. 


Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wies and 
| Denham. 


A plant. The 
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(2.) Calumniate ſtoutly; for thongh we wie away with 
never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will left 
ſome ſulliage behind. : Decay of Piety. 
3.) Let me nvipe off this honourable dew, 
That ſilverly doth progrels on thy cheeks. Shak; 
Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wwþ'd them ſoon. 
| N Nilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A young man, having ſuffered many tortvres, eſcaped with 
life, and told his fellow Chriſtians, that the pain of them had. 
heen rendered tolerable by the preſence of an angel, who ſtood. 
by him, and wiped off the tears and ſweat. Audi ſon. 
(4.) Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul | 
Wip'd the black ſcruples; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shak. Macbeth. 
(5.) The next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon. 
another, as one is ſtronger, or lie ſtill in wait to <vipe them. 
out of their lands, | Yer on Ireland. 
(6.) This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 
Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament. Shak. H. VI. 
As thou lov'ſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the reſt of thy 
ſervices by leaving me now. | Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Take one in whom decrepid old age has blctted out the me- 
mory of his paſt knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas 
his mind was formerly ftored with, and ſtopped up all the 
ſages for new ones to enter; or if there be ſome of the in- 


lets yet left open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceiv 


Locke.. 


Wire. u. /. [from the verb. 1. An act of cleanſing. 2. 


A blow; a ſtroke; a 
nellus.] A bird. 
(2.) To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe, 
You print it in Italick type: 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
"Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ;. 
But when in capitals expreſt, | 
The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt.. Suit. 
WIr ER. n. J. [from wvipe ] An inſtrument or perſon by 
which any thing is wiped. | 5 
The maids and their makes, 
At dancing and wakes, | 
Had their napkins and poſies, 
And the awipers for their noſes. Ben. Jobnſon, 
WIRE. n. /. [wirer, French, to draw round. Skinner. ] 
Metal drawn into flender threads. h 
|  Tane was the damfſel.; and: without remorſe 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire: 
Her vail and mantle pluckt they off by force, Fo: 
And bound her tender arms in twiſted -ww7re. Fairfus, 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with are, and ſtew'd in brine, ; 
Smarting in ling'ring pickle. Shak. Ant. and Clea; 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, | 25 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, 35 
That's ſtrong with wire inſtead of veins, 
In whoſe embraces you're in chains. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, . : 
Touch their immortal. harpa of. golden mires. Milton... 
Some roll a mighty ſtone, ſame laid along, 
And, bound. with burning wires, on ſpokes of. wheals are. 
hung. | Ded. Aneid; 
To WIAED RAW. v. a. [wire and draw.] 1. To ſpin in- 
to wire. 2. To draw out into length. 3. To draw by 
art or violencte. 8 | | 
2.) A fluid movin h a ble canal; when, fm 
by ies faden will — lengthen, and wiredrau the — 
of the canal, according ta the direction of its axis. 


" Arbuthnag. 
(3.) I have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe wire-. 
drawn into blaſphemy. | 


WiAZDRAAWI I. 3. / [wire and drow.] One who ſpins 
Ne. a oF 


3+. [Va- 


jeer 32 gybe 3 A ſarcaſm. 
Ainſau. 


To Wis. v. a. 


—_— 


WI S8 


Thoſe who have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and 


wiredrawers, muſt, beſides an equal weight of ſilver mixed 
with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner's 
(ill. Lacke, 
et. and part, paſſ. wif, [wiſſen, Ger- 
man; wyſ/en, Dutch.] To think; to imagine. 
ſolete. 

Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ſtept 


Of them poor ſouls; and cutting reaſon's reins, 


Made them his own before they had it ai. Sidney. 
— When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe mitt, | 
Him to entrap unwares, another way he vit. Spenſer. 


This book, adviſedly read and — followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I wiſs, 
than three years travel abroad. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

—— There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver'd o'er; and fo was this. | . Shak 

Marry with a king, 

A. batchelor, a handſome ſtrippling too, a 

I wis your grandam had a worſer match. Shak. Rich. III. 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cry'd, 

He cui not Thetys in her lap did hide 

Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, | 

To make more great than that he did ſubdue. Waller. 

W1i'spom. . /. [pif>om, Saxon; wii/dom, Daniſh.] 1. 

Sapience ; the power of judging rightly ; the knowledge 

of divine and human things. 2. Prudence; kill in at- 

fairs; judicious condut, © 

(.) That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wiſdom, and that which perfecteth 

his work is power. ; Hooker « 
As from ſenſes reaſon's work doth ſpring, 
So many reaſons underſtanding gain, | 
And many underſtandings knowledge bring, | 

And by much knowledge wiſdom we obtain. Davies. 

Wiſdom is that which makes men judge what are the beſt 
ends, and what the beſt means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counſel and direction. | Temple. 

As ſcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to 
the eſſences of things, ſo wiſdom to their operations. 


Grew's Coſmology. 
O ſacred ſolitude ! divine retreat | _ 
Choice of the prudent | envy of the great 
By thy pure ſtream, or in the waving ſhade, 


We court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial Maid. Young. 


(2.) Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs 7 1 of his mind, 
He hath a wi/dom that guide his valour 


'To act in ſ: ety. ö | Shak. Macbeth. 
Vi ſdom and fortune combating together, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may ſhake it. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


: WISE. adj. [yir, Saxon; wiis, Dutch and Daniſh] 1. 


Sapient ; -judging rightly ; having much knowledge. 2 
Judicious; — , practically knowing. 3. Skilful ; 
dexterous. 4. Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſomewhat 
ironical. 5. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. 


(1.) Heav'n is for thee too high; he lowly aviſe. Milton. 


All the writings of the ancient Goths were compoſed in verſe, 


which were called runes, or viiſes, and from thence the term of 


"wiſe came. Temple. 
—— Since the floods demand 
For their deſcent a prone and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare, 


A uiſe direor's providential care? | Blackmore, 

The 3 beſt — — 0 
religion ir country, w ſaw nothing in it oppe 
to morality. 4 5 Alben. 

(.) There were ten virgins, five of them were w/e, and 
five were fooliſh. thew. 


I would have you wiſe unto that which is good, and ſimple 
— . 8 Rom, Xvi. 19. 


knowiled 
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The young and gay declining, Alma flies 
At di the mighty an the wi/e : 
By nature more an eagle than a dove, 

She impiouſly prefers the world to love. Young, 
(3-) Speak unto all that are wiſe-hearted, whom I have fill- 
ed with the ſpirit of wiſdom, that they may make Aaron's gar- 
ments. Exod. xxviii. 3. 
Do we count him a wiſe man, who is wiſe in any thing but 
his own proper profeſſion and employment, and wiſe for every 
body but himſelf ? R Tillatſon. 
They are wiſe to do evil, but to do good they have no 
Pe. | Fer. iv. 22. 
(4-) There was an old fat woman even now with me. 


Pray, was't not the wiſe woman of Brainford ? Shak, 


(5. ) One eminent in wiſe deport ſpake much. Milton. 
It muſt be a w/e Being that is the cauſe of thoſe aw1i/e effects. 
Wilkms. 


WISE. ». J. [pire, Saxon; w/e, Dutch; weiſe, German; 


guiſe, Fr. guiſa, Italian.] Manner; way of being or 
acting. This word, in the modern dialect, is often cor- 
rupted into ways. | 
This ſong ſhe fings in moſt commanding wiſe ; 
Come, ſhepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd | 
To make itſelf to my leaſt look a ſlave. Sidney. 
Ere we farther paſs, I, will deviſe | 
A paſſport for us both, in fitteſt wiſe. 
On this wiſe ye ſhall bleſs Iſrael. 
The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, 
A. warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 
With foam upon thy lips, and lin , 
Thou ſay ſt and do ſ in fuck — — «ag 
That mad Oreſtes, if he ſaw the 23 
Wou' d ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 
"Tis in no wiſe ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, that 
things were blindly ſhuffled, | Woodward. 


umb. Vt, 23 


WisgA'cRE. 2. ,. [It was anciently written wwiſeſegger, 


as the Dutch -wi/eggher, a ſoothſayer.] 1. A wiſe, or 
ſententious man. Obſolete. 2. A fool; a dunce. 


(2.) Why, fays a wiſeacre that fat by him, were I as the 


king of France, I would ſcorn to take part with footmen. 


Wr'seLyY. adv. [from vie. Judiciouſly ; prudently. 


If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery ; ſo thinking to evade | 
The penalty pronounc'd ; doubt not God 
* Hath wyſeher arm'd his vengeful ire. Mz/ton's Par. Left. 
He fits like diſcontented Damocles, | 
When by the ſportive tyrant wiſely ſhown, | 
The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter d throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act wiſely : they 
keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily in view. Roger's. 
The doctors, tender of their fame, | 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame: 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 


| But he wou'd never take advice. Swift. 
W1'sexzss. u. /. [from wie.! Wiſdom ; ſapience. Ob- 


ſolete. 
No leſs deſerveth his wigtineſs in deviſing, his pithineſs in 
uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his moral wiſeneſ5.* 
| Spenſer, 


To WISH. v. u. [yircian, Saxon.] 1. To have ſtrong de- 


fire ; to long. 2. To be diſpoſed, or inclined. 3. It has 
a (light fignification of hope, or fear. 
) The fon beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 


1. 
2 1 in himſelf to die. Jonab, iv. 8. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; | 
But when they ſeldom come, they awi/ht for come. Shakeſp. 
They have more than heart could wiſh. EFſ. lxxii, 7. 
X Eve, : 


|Dds 


| Spenſer. 
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And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
| * went forth. | OY Milton. 
There are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 
That ſhall convey you 10 the auf- for port. Addiſon's Cato. 
That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, may be 
well ſupported by his image found upon the firſt Roman coins. 
One fide was ſtampt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with 


a roſtrum, or prow of a ſhip. This is as good an argument as W1'sTLy. adv. [from wis.] Attentively ; earneſtly. 


an antiquary could vi for, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
And much he ud, but durſt not aſk to part. Parnel. 

(2.) Thoſe potentates, who do not wb well to his affairs, 
have ſhewn reſpect to his perſonal character. Addiſon, 
(3.) 1 * it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken of mis- 
fortune, to have met with ſuch a miſer as I am. Sidney. 


To Wis. v. 4. 1. To deſire; to long for. 2. To recom- 
mend by wiſhing. 3. To imprecate. 4. Toaſk. 
(1.) He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and ſhew him 
the beaſt as dead as he could wy/h it. Sidney, 
(2.) Had J as many ſons as I have heirs, 
I would not uiſb them to a fairer death. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(3.) If heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can ww upon thee ; + 
O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation. Shakeſp. R. III. 
(4.) Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make Antrim com- 
municate the affair to him, and to wiſh his aſſiſtance. Clarendon. 


Wis n. n. /. [from the verb] 1. Longing deſire. 2. Thing 
defired. 3. Defire expreſſed. | 
N — To his wiſh, 

Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies, Milton. 
A wiſh is properly the deſire of a man fitting or lying ſtill; 
but an act of the will, is a man of buſineſs vigorouſly going 
about his work. | 
(2.) What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee ; be aſſur'd, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 


Thy uu, exaRtly to thy heart's deſire. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) Shame come to Romeo | 
— Bliſter'd be thy tongue 
For ſuch a wiſh, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


the Barcelonians: I join in your wiſh for them. 
Wr'sneDLY. adv. [from wiſhea.] According to deſire, 
Not uſed. | 
What could have happened unto him more wwi/bedly, than 
with his great honour to the town ſtill. Knolles. 
WIs RE R. u. /. [from wih. 1. One who longs. 2. One 
who expreſſes wiſhes. 
Viſters and woulders are never good houſeholders. Prov. 
With half that wiſh, the wu:/ber's eyes be preſs'd. 
| . | | Shakeſpeare. 
W1'snFvUL, adj. [from wiſh and full.) 1. Longing ; ſhow- 
ing deſire. 2. Deſirable ; exciting wiſhes. 
(.) From Scotland am I ſtol'n ev'n of 2 love, 


'T mine own land with m wiſhful ht. Sbaleſp. 

( Nor could I fee a foile — ere I — | ſp 

More ſweete and will. N 3 

N ade. [hem  0fet] | Erneiily 3 wo 
longing. | 

WI — 2 n. ſ. A baſket. Ainſworth, 


Wrse. u. /. [wiſp, Swediſh, and old Dutch.) A ſmall 
bundle, as of hay or ſtraw. | 

A hs of ſtraw for a ballad. i Sbaleſp. 

A. gentleman would faſt five days, without meat, bread, or 

drink; but the ſame uſed to have continually a great wwiſp of 

herbs that he ſmelled on: and amongſt thoſe, ſome eſculent 


herb of ſtrong ſcent, as onions. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
| Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 2 
In a ſmall baſket, on a wiſp of hay, D 


Wis r. pret. and part. of ws. 

W1'srruL. adj. 1. Attentive ; earneſt ; full of gliought. 
2. It is uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, for wi/hful; though 
it may mean . eager, 


 Scuth"s Sermons. 


I admire your whig-principles of reſiſtance in the ſpirit of 
oe. 


brain of this fooliſh 


Ww1:T 
(1,) Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou fo aui Hu ſeem ? 
There's ſorrow in thy look. Gay Pafteraks, 


(2.) Lifting up one of my ſaſhes, I caſt many a wifful me · 
lancholy look towards the fea. etc 


; : Swift, 

very W1'sTP ULLy, adv. [from wiffful.] Attentively ; earneſtly, 
With that he fell again to pry 

Through perſpective more 1/ifully, Hudibras, 


Speaking it, he wiftly look d on me; - | 
As who ſhall fay,—I would thou wert the man. Shateſp, 
To Wir. wv. n. [ylran, Saxon.] To know, This word is 
now only uſed in the phraſe to wit; that is to ſay. | 
There is an officer, to wit, the ſheriff of the ſhire, whoſe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenſer, 
Yet are theſe feet, whole ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave: 
As witting, I no other coinfort have. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
WIT. n. /. [rzeple, Saxon; from piran, to know.] 1, 
The powers of the mind; the mental faculties ; the intel- 
lets. This is the original fignification. 2. Imagination; 
quickneſs of fancy. 3. Sentiments produced by. quickneſs. 
of fancy; or by genius: the effect of wit. 4. A man of 
fancy. 5. A man of genius. 6. Senſe ; judgment. 7. 
Faculty of the mind. 8. [In the plural.] Soundneſs of 
underſtanding ; intellect not crazed; ſound mind. 
Contrivance ; ſtratagem; power of expedieats ; inven- 
tion ; 8 5 
1.) Who would ſet his ci to fo fooliſh a bird, Sha 
Löbe king your father was reputed for ws 
2 —_ _ gout; of an excellent. 2 
unmatch'd u it and judgment. Shakeſp. Hen, v 
Will puts in practice what the wit deviſeth * — 
Will ever acts, and witcontemplates ſtill: 
And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, 
All other virtues daughters are of will. 
Will is the prince, and uit the counſellor, . 
Which doth for common good in council fit ; 
And when wt? is refolv'd, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis'd by wit. a wies on Ireland, 
For uit and pow'r, their laſt endeavours bend ; 
T' outſhine each other. | | Dryden. 
(2.) They never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of uit between 


Alas, in our laſt conflict four of his five wits went halti 
off, and now is the whole man govern'd by one. Shakeſp. 

Lewd, ſhallow, bair- brain | huffs, make atheiſm and con- 
tempt of religion, the only badge and character of wit. South. 

And thougha tun in thy lege bulk be writ, | 
— oy 7 a 3 of wit, 

Vit lying molt in the aſſemblage of ideas, and puttin 
together with quickneſs and — wherein can 3 
any reſemblance, or congruity, thereby ta make up pleaſant 

| 74 in the fancy. judgment, on the contrary, lies in ſe- 

E e from another, ideas, wherein can be 

* e . thereby to avoid being —— by fi-. 

| Cov'd any but a knowin 

Begin ſuch. motions, and aſlign fuch laws? 

If the great mind had . different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame. 

8.) All ſorts of men take a re to gird 


Dryden. 


pendent conſe. — 


Blackmore. 
at me. The 
. compounded clay, man, 18 not able to in- 
_— —— _ 3 to Jar qa than what I invent, 
cauſe L in other men. W e 

works become the frippery of wiz. Ben. Johnſon. 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard: of thei wit, 
when they ſubdu d the world: 2 8 
The definition of unt is only this; that it is a 


rds 


1 8 
| * K 


- 


(4.) Intemperate wits will ſpare neither friend nor foe ; * WITCH. 3. /. [ptcce, Saxon. 


make themſelves the common enemies of mankind. L'Eftranpe. 
A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw nothing but 
uit in a comedy: even his fools were infected with the diſeaſe 


WIT. 


1. A woman given to un- 
ar og arts. 2. [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous 
ank. 


61.) Wiſe judges have pr: ſeribed, that men may not "raſhly 


of their author. Dryden, believe the confeſſions of uche, nor the evidence againſt them. 
To tell them wou d a hundred tongues require; For the witches themſelves are imaginative; and people are 
Or one vain unt s, that might a hundred tire. | Pope, credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witchcraft. Bacon. 
(5-) Hence tis a wit, greateſt word of fame, View the ruder witch, the conjvrer by root, and has ſhe not 
Grows. ſuch a common 3 ſtore of ignorance, and zeal of miſchief. Holzdays 
And wrts by our creation become; The night-hag comes to dance 
Juſt ſo as titular biſhops made at Rome: With Lapland w7tches, while the lab'ring moon . 
Tis not a rule, tis not a jeſt, Eclipſes at their charms. Milton. 
Admir'd with laughter at a feaſt, When I conſider whether there are ſuch perſons as witches, 
Nor florid talk which can that title gain, my mind is divided: I believe in general that there is fuch 1 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. Cowley. thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
Searching wits, of more A= inſtance of it. 5 A. ldi jon, Spefiatcr, 
Who — their age with new invented arts: (2+) Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ſer; 
Thoſe who to worth: their bounty did extend, | Nor holy buſh, nor briar, nor winding witch. Spenſer , 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. Dryden. T, 


How vain that ſecond life in others breath ? 
Thè' eftate which writs inherit after death; 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they mult reſign, 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! | , 
The great man's curſe, withaut the gain endure ;, 


Be envy'd, wretched ;. and be flatter'd poor. . 


Nought but a genius can a genius fit; 


A wit. herſelf, Amelia weds a uit. Young. 
(6.) Strong was their plot, ? 

Their practice cloſe, their faith not z : 

Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel 

Come, leave the loathed L 

And this more loathſome age; ; 

Where pride and impudencein faction knit, 

Ufurp the chair of wrt. | Ben. Jobaſon. 
Though his youthful blood be fir d with wine, 

He wants not uit the danger to decline. Dryden. 


(7.) If our wits run the wild - chace, I have done; for 
thou haſt more of the wild: N 
in my whole five. | Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
"== IT had'a fon Ss 
Now 2 * blood; he ſought my life: 
The grie craz d my wits. | 
Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? Shakeſp. 
Sound ſleep cometh of moderate eating; he riſeth early, and 
His arts are with him: but the pain of watching, and choler, 
and pangs of the belly, are with an unſatiable man. 


Eccluſ. xxxi. 20. 


No man in his wits can make any doubt, whether there be 
ſuch things as motion, and ſenſation and continuity of os. 


Wickedneſs is voluntary frenzy, and every ſinner does more 


than any man that is crazed, and out of his 


extravagant thi _ hat he does.  Trdfotſon. 


ait, only that 


No man in his wits can ſeriouſly think that his own ſou} bath. 


exiſted from alleternity.. | Bentley, 
— — rern but bring the ſimple to their wits 
end ? how can it chuſe but vex and amaze them. Hooker, 
I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford; 
but that my pre dexterity of uit, counterfeiting the 
action of an 2 N me. | 2 Jp. 
Sleights from his wit ſubtlety proceed. h 
Wilrcaarr. . , [wit and craft.] Contrivance; in- 
vention. Obſolete. Sea | 1s 
He was no body that could not hammer 22 name an 
invention by this awitcr picture it accor 5 
| _ OT PIE 9a - 5 WEI] 
WIrCIAAck RR. /. [wit and cracker.] A joker; one 
who breaks a jeſt. | 4% 5 


I care for a ſatire or an epigram. Shakeſp. 


* gcanker of wit. FO 


Thus to come. forth ſo ſuddenly a wuitworm. B. Fobnſons . 


in one of thy wits, than I have 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


L*Eftrange. 


A coll of -witcrachers cannot flout me out of my humour; 
| Wrrwonn. , {witahd rm] One that ſeeds on wit; 


„ Wirck. v. a. [from the noun.] To bewitch ; to en- 
chant. | 5 
Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour's ſuit my vowed days do ſpend, . 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and plealing charms, 


With which weak men thou auitcheft to attend. Spenſer, 
'Tis now the very itching time of night, | | 
When church-yards yawn. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

II wwvtch ſweet ladies with my words and look. Shakeſp. 


WITCHCRAFP r. n. ſ. [witch and craft.] 1. The prac- 
tices of witches. 2. Power more than natural. 


(1.) People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents 
. Bacan's Nat. Hi. 


and natural operations to witchcraft. 
(2.) Urania name, whoſe force he knew fo well, 
He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
Have not ſome of learning and gravity thought themſel ves 
wiſe, in thinking wwitch-craft rather a miſtake, than a crime? 


| Holyday. . 
If you cannot | | 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a awitchcraft ” 
Over the king in's tongue. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
What ſubtile witchcraft man conſtrains, | 
To change his pleaſure into pains. Denham, 


WITCRERY n. J [from 4wwitch.] Enchantment. 

Another kind of petty awitchery, if it be not altogether de- 

ceit, they call charming of beaſts and birds. EKaleig h. 
— Great Comus ! 

Deep-ſkill'd in all his mother's awitcherzes. Milton, 
To WIT E. v. a. [plcan, Saxon.] To blame; to te- 
proach. 
The palmer gan moſt bitterly 

Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light; 

Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 

Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly wite, | 

She turn'd her boat about. | ©. Spenſer, 
Wire. à. J [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spen/e-. 
Wirk. prepofit. [Hi, Saxon.] 1. By. Noting the cauſe. 


2. Noting the means. 3. Noting the inſtrument. 4. On 


the fide of ; for; noting contederacy, or favour. 5. In 
oppoſition to 3 in competition or conteſt. 6. Noting com- 
pariſon. 7. In fociety ; noting connection. 8. In company 
of. 9. In appendage ; noting conſequence, or con- 
comitance. 10. In mutual dealing. 11. Noting confi- 
dence : as, Itruſt you with all my ſecrets ; or, I iruft all 
my ſecrets with ye. 12. In partnerſhip. 13. Noting con- 
nection. 14. Immediately after. 15. Amongſt. 6 Open. 
17: In conſent. Noting parity of ſtate. 18. This pre- 
poſition might perhaps be exemplified in many more re- 
lations, for its uſe is very frequent, and therefore very 


lax and various. With and by, it is not always eaſy to 
_ diſtinguiſh, nor perhaps is any diſtinction always obſerved. 


With ſeems rather to denote an inſtrument, and by a cauſe: 
thus, he killed his enemy with a ſword, but he died by an 


1 
arrow. The arrow is conſidered rather as a cauſe, as there 
is no viention of an agent. If the agent be more remote, 
by iwuſed ; as, the vermine wvhich-be could not kill with his 
gun, he lille by poiſon: if theſe two propſitions be tranſ- 
poſed, the ſentence, though equally 1 will be 
less agreeable to the common modes of ſpeech. 19, With 
in compoſition fignifies oppoſition, or privation, except 
eLithul. 
(r.) Truth, tir'd with iteration, 


As true as iteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakeſp. 
371th thy pow'rtul blaſt, 
Heat apace, and cool as faſt. Carew. 


They adhered to John their deprived biſhop : and could not 
be charmed wth the faintſhip of any ſecond biſhop, during his 


lite. 5 Leſley. 
WI ith ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 
With wounds much harder to be ſeen than born. Rowe. 
(2.) Rude and unpoliſhed are all gperations of the foul in 
their beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. 
| | Dryden. 
(3.) Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 3 
And tweeps, with healthy wings, the rank polluted ſkies. 


Rowe. 


By perflations uith large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. | 
(4.) Fear not, for I am wth thee.  - Geneſis. 
(j.) I do conteſt as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever againſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

He ſhall lie avith any friar in Spain. 

ELD Dryden Spaniſh Friar. 
(6.) Can blazing carbuncles with her compare. Sanays. 

(7.) God gave man a foul that ſhould live for ever, although 
the body be deſtroyed; and thoſe who were good ſhould be au- 
him. : Stilling fleet « 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow; | 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſing fellow; | 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living wh thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 
.) At the inſtant that your meſſenger came, in loving viſi- 
tation was with me, a young doctor from Rome. Shakeſp. 
(9.) Men might know the perſons who had a right to regal 
power, and uith it their obedience. . | Locke. 
(10.) I will buy with you, ſell with you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and fo following; but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. Shakeſp. 
(12.) Though Jove himſelt no leſs content would be, 
To part his throne, and ſhare his heaven with thee. Pope. 
(. Iz.) Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, : 
Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate. Dryden. 
(14.) With that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe ſpake of her 
father Cremes, ſhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney. 
A With that, he crawled — of his _ 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs, Fairy Veen. 
In falling, th an equal fortune try'd ; 1 
Wou' d fortune for my fall ſo well provide 
With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow d 


His hands, and all his habit. ſmear d with blood. Dryden. 


With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 

And from his falt ring lips this meſſage falls. Garth. 
(15.) ge nf Duke of Bedford, whom the king uſed to em- 
ploy with the firſt in his wars, was then ſick. Bacon. 
ragedy was originally with the antients, a piece of religious 
«worſhip. — Tragedies of laſt Age. 

Immortal powers the term of conſcience know, 
But intereſt is her name with men below. oy" 
16.) Such arguments had invincible force with thoſe Pagan 


: philoſophers, who became Chriſtians. Addiſon. 
(17.) See! where on earth the flow'ry glories lie: 

- With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. Pope. 

(19.) A preſent natural good may be . a 

expectation of a future moral good. Wilkins. 


WI TAI. adv. [with and all.] 


- 


Woodward. 


1. Along with the reſt; 
likewiſe ; at the ſame time. 2. It is ſometimes uſed-by 


WW 1I-T- 
writers where we now 'uſe with, but I think impro- 


erly. 
0 (1.) Yet it muſt be ww?hal conſidered, that the greateſt part 
of the world are they which be fartheſt from perfection. 


Hooker. 
How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors ? | 
How modeſt in exception, and w:ithat | 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
The one contains my pictuge, prince; 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours withal, Shakeſp. 


This that prince did not tranſinit as a power, to make con- 
queſt, but as a retinue for his ſon, and withel to enable him 
to recover ſome part of Ulſter. Davies on lreland. 

The river being wholly of freſh water, and fo large wwithal, 


chilleth the air. Heylyn. 
God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew wwithal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton. 


Tis neceſſary men ſhould be out of their non · age before they 
can attain to an actual uſe of this principle; and uithal that 
they ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties, 

: Wilkins, 

I cannot, cannot bear: tis paſt ; tis done: 

Periſh this impious, this deteſted ſon 

Periſh his fire, and periſh I wwithal, 

And let the houſe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom fall. 

Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work wa 

alſo an equal wiſdom to know the juſt force and meaſure of 

every argument, to perſuade, and withat to look through and 

through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to dif. 

cern what prevails upon them, and what does not. South, 
(2.) Time brings means to furniſh im withal; 

Let him but wait th' occaſions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is pleaſed 
withal, and would have us do in order to our happineſs. 
We owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt 4 — _ 

of life, that ever the world was acquainted witha/. Tullotſon. 

To Wrtupra'w. v. 4. [with and draw; from pts, or 

p!Sen, Saxon, again/t and draw.] 1. To take back; to 

bereave. 2. To call away; to make to retire. 

(1.) It is not poſſible they ſhould obſerve the one, who from 

the other withdraw unneceſſarily obedience. Hooker... 

Impoſſible it is that God ſhould withdraw his preſence from 
any 'thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is infinite. 


3 Hooker. 
( 2.) Nauſicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introd 
for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes. a, 33 
To WI TrDpñ RAW. v. n. To retire; to retreat. 
| She from her huſband foft withdrew. . Milton. 
At this exceſs of courage all amaz d, 
The 2 of his foes a-whillk withdraw: * 
Wit reſpe& in enter d Rome they gaz d. 
Who on high chairs the godlike . EL Dryden, 


Duumvir has paſs'd the noon: of life; but cannot aui | 
from entertainments, which are pardonable -only Cn 
we of our being. Tatler 
ViTHDRA'WiNGRO OM. n. / [withdraw and rm] Room 
yaa for retir 1 oh ca 
For an ordinary ' gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with 

| avithdrawingroom, with «kitchen, butteries, — 
niencies, is ſufficient. Mortimer Hufbanary, 
Wrrue. 2. J 1. A willow twig. 2. A band, ly 
a band of _ lyit de fignifies a band.] | 


(1.) An rebel put'up a petition, that he mightbe 
ed in a with, and not 2 — at 
former rebels 1 44 


- There let him. lie 
Till I, of cut-up oſiers, did imply 
A with, a fathome long, with which his-feete 
I made in a ſure league mneete. 

(2.) Theſe cords and wythes will 


W 1 17 


Birch is of uſe for ox - yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, uythes for ſag- 


gots. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To WW TER. v. n. [Seylðenod, Saxon, dry, faded.] 1. 
To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up. 2. To waſte, or 
pine away. 3: To loſe, or want animal moiſture. 
(1.) That which is of God we defend, to the utmoſt of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwiſe, let it 


avither even in the root from whence it hath ſprung. Hooker. * 


When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 
It needs muſt uit her. Shakeſp. Othello. 
It ſhall wither in all the leaves of her ſpring, Ezzk. xvii 9. 
The foul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt, than to love; and 
Ie the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to embrace. 
| Sour h's Sermons, 
(.) Are there ſo many left of your own family, that you 
mould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laſt branch of 
it to wither away before its time. Temple. 


(3-) Vain men, how yaniſhing a bliſs we crave, 


Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave. Dryden. 


To WI TRE R. v @. 1. To make to fade. 2. To make to 
ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal moiſ- 
ture. | 

(1.) The fun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, but it 
aui thereth the graſs, and the flower thereof falleth. Fa. i. 11. 

(2.) Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale her infinite 
variety. | Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 

Is, like a blaſted fapling, withered up. | Shakeſp. 
—— What are theſe, 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o th earth, 

And yet are on't ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will change 

Tomwither'd, weak, and 8210 Milton. 

In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children be, 

Decay d and uit herd, from their infancy: 

No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 

To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. Dryden. 
Wi'rnkREDR ESS. u. /. [from wit hered.] The ſtate of 
being withered; marcidity. 

Water them as ſqon as ſet, till they have recovered their 
witheredaneſs. | 

W1i'TarterBAND. n. . A piece of iron, which is laid un- 
der a ſaddle, about four fingers above the horſe's 2ithers, 
to keep the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. 

Farrier's Dict. 

WIr AnERS. u. . Is the joining of the ſhoulder-bones at 

the bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part 


of the ſhoulder. Furrier s Did. 
— Let the gall'd beaſt wince; 
We are unwrung in the withers. Shakeſp. 


Rather than let your maſter take long journies, contrive that 


the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his withers. | Swift, 
Wrrnzxwaunc, The hurt expreſſed by 'witherwrung 
' ſometimes is cauſed by a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle 
being unfit, eſpecially when the bows are too wide; for 
when they are ſo, they bruiſe the fleſh againſt the ſpines 


of the ſecond and third vertebræ of the back, which forms 


that prominence that riſes above their ſhoulders. 
* Farrier's Did. 
ToWriruno'tD. v. @. [with and hold] Withbeld, or 
withholden, pret. and part. Spenſer has, for the ſake of 
rhyme, very licentiouſly written <ui#hhault.. 1. To reſtrain; 


to keep from action; to. hold back. 2. To hinder; to 


obſtruct. 3: To take away; to refuſe. 
cauſe at firſt to withbold itſelf, ſo neither have any practices, 
ſo many, ſa bloody, following ſince, been ever, able to make 


| Sith mine he is, or free. ar bound z | 
- Withhold, O ſavereign prince, your haſty hand 
From knitting league with him. 


Mortimer. Huſbandry. 


Heoter. 


Senſer. 


„ 
he prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your graee; 


And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakeſp. 
A great number of ſuits are for abuſive words, or a hox on 


the ear, or other trivial matters, which leave no permament ill 
effects, but if our paſſions may be <with-held from eſtimating 
them, paſs off without making us the worſe, or ding us any - 


prejudice, Ketile well. 
Be careful to wwithho/d 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair; 

For though your violence ſhould leave them bare. 

Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden, 

Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that do- 
minion it takes itſelf to have over any part of man, by einploy- 
ing it in, or withholding it from any particular action. Locke. 

(2) What difficulties there are, which as yet ruth our 
aſſent, till we be further and better ſatisfied, I hope no inditte- 
rent amongſt them will ſcorn or refuſe to hear. Hooke!, 

(3-) Soon as Titan 'gan his head exault, 
And ſoon again as he his light withhawut, 


Their wicked engines they againit it bent. Tpenfer. ; 


WitTHho'LDEN. part. paſſ. of withhold, | 
The word keep back, ſheweth, that it was a thing formerly 
due unto God; for we cannot ſay that any thing is kept. back, 
or withholden, that was not due before. Spelnnn, 


WrTHHo'LDER. n. /. [from wwithbold.] He. who with- 
holds. 1 


Wir nrx. prep. [ytzinnan, Saxon.] 1. In the inner part 
of. 2. In the compaſs of; not beyond; uſed both of 


place and time. 3. Not reaching to any thing external. 


4. Not longer ago than. 5. Into the teach ef. 6. In the 


reach of. 7. Into the heart or confidence of. 8. Not 
exceeding. 9. In the incloſure of. 
(1.) — Who then ſhall blame 

His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, . 

When all that is uithin him does condemn 

Itſelf tor being there ? 2 Srakeſp. Macbeth. 

By this means, not only many helpleſs perſons will be pro- 

vided for, but a generation of men will be -bred up, uithin 
ourſelves, not perverted by any other hopes. | Spratt. 

"Till this be cur'd by religion, it is as impoſſible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleaſed and contented within himſelf, 
as it is for a ſick man to be at eaſe. Tillotſon. 
The river is afterwards wholly loſt within the waters of the 
lake, that one diſcovers nothing like a ſtream, till within about 


a quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addiſon, 
(2.) Next day we ſaw, within akenning before us, thick 
clouds, which put is in hope of land. Bacon. 


A beet-root, and a radiſh root, which had all their leaves 
cut cloſe to the roots, within tix, weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 
Moſt birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 
Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch liking of his 

_ perſon, that he reſolved to make him a maſterpiece. Wotton. 
' The invention of arts neceſſary or uſeful to human life, hath 
been within the. knowledge of men. | Burnet. 
As to infinite ſpace, a man can no more have a poſitive idea 
of the greateſt, than he has of the leaſt ſpace. For in this lat- 
ter, which is more within our comprehenſion, we are capable 
only of a comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be 
leſs than any one, whereof we have the poſitive idea. Locke. 
This, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh- 


bourhood, makes the moſt agreeable confuſion. Addiſon. . 
Bounding defires within the line, which birth and fortune 


have marked out, is an indiſpenſible duty. Atterbury 
(3-) Were every action concluded aui thin itſelf, and drew no 


conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our 


choice of good. 5 
1 Fh theſe five hours Haſtings liy'd To 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty, 
_ Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, . 
And made what work I pleas'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
(J.] When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 


Shakeſp. 


Ss Wo 
The defp'rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, 
And bong me hen with him down the rock. 
(6.) Secure of outward force, within himſelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r ; 
Againſt his will he can receive no harm. 
I have ſuffer'd in your woe: 
Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my pow'r 
For your relief. 
Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 
Both he and ſhe are ſtill within my pow'r, Dryden. 
(J.) When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got within 
him, and are able to drive him on from one lewdneſs to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to ſee him guilty of all villainy. South. 


Otway. 


Dryden. 


PA (8.) Be inform'd how much your huſband's revenue amounts 
to, and be ſo good a computer, as to keep within it. Swift. 
(9) No interwoven reeds a garland made, | 
To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhade ; 3 
But poplar wrethes around his temples ſpread. Addi ſon. 


Sedentary and wwithin-door arts, and delicate manufactures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, have a contrariety 
to a military diſpoſition, Bacon's Nat, Hiftory. 

Wrirtui'x, adv. 1. In the inner parts; inwardly ; inter- 
nally. 2. In the mind. 
(r.) This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 
Of our deſign. Within reſts more of fear, 


More dread of fad event yet undeſcry'd. Daniel. 
— Vet ſure tho' the ſkin 85 | 

Be clos'd without, the wound: feſters awithm. Carew. 
— Death thou haſt ſeen | | 

In his firſt ſhape on man; but 2 ſhapes 

Of death, and many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave ; all diſmal! yet to ſenſe ne: 

More terrible at th* entrance, than within. Milton. 

(2.) Lan ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your excel- 


lence, and our fouls are ſpeaking ſo much within, that they def- 
piſe all foreign converſation. Dryden's State of Innocence, 
Theſe, as thy guards from outward harms, are ſent ; 
Ills from within thy reaſon muſt prevent. Dryden. 
Wir RAIN SIDE. adv. [within and fide.] In the interiour 
parts. 5 5 a 
The forceps for extrafting the ſtone is repreſented a little 
open, that the teeth may be * ſeen withinſide. ; Sharp. 
Wirtno'ur. prep. [p!Suran, Saxon.] 1. Not with. 2. 
Ila a ſtate of abſence from. 3. In the ſtate of not having. 
4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 5. Suppoſing the 
negation, or omiſſion of. 6. Not by; not by the uſe of; 


not by help of. 7. On the outſide of. 8. Not within. 
9. With exemption from. | | 3 
(1.) Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented their de- 


ſires, and made their good 
not without miſerable ſucceſs. | Hall. 
(2.) Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen: about thee, 


Milton. 


motives the wards of their executors, 


1 F.- 


7. —— Without the | 
22 the cars, and 3 courſers rein. 


($.) When the weather hinders me from taking my diverſions 
without doors, I frequently make a little party with ſelect 
friends. . Adaiſon. 

(9.) The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
Iriſhry might not be naturalized *wwithout e to themſelves 
or the crown. vie Ireland. 

Happineſs under this view, one conſtantly purſues, 
Other m_ acknowledged to be good, he can upon 
without deſire, paſs by, and be content without. Locke. 
WITRoO“ ur. adv. 1. Not on the infide. 2. Out of doors. 

3. Externally; not in the mind. . 
(1.) Forming trees and ſhrubs into ſundry ſhapes, is done 
by moulding them within, and cutting them without. Bacon. 
Wiſe men uſe ſtudies ; for they teach not their own uſe ; but 
that is a wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
obſervation. F | Bacon, 
Theſe were from without the growing miſeries. Milton. 
Having gone as far as they could uuithout, they 
ſerve them within. EO 
(2.) The reception of light into the body of the bu 
was very prompt from without, and from within. 
Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter flout ; 4 
Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl wvithout. Dryd. 
Wirno'ur. conjun. Unleſs; if not; except. Not in 
uſe, except in converſation. + . 
I find my love ſhall be proved no love, without I leave to 
love, being too unfit a veſſel in whom ſo high thoughts ſhould 
Si 


ilding, 
NVotton. 


be engraved. 
You will never live to my age, without you kee ſelve, 
in breath with exerciſe, and in heart with J. aint. ** 
Wy * HOU'TEN, prep. [piSuran, Saxon.] Without. Ob- 
olete. = VV 
Her face fo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 
But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel's hue, 
Clear as the ſky, <withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew. Spenſer. 
To WiTasTA'ND. v. 4. [with and fand.) To gainſtand; 
to oppoſe; to reſiſt. | 
The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt 'to be ſtriven withal, 
being like a mighty beaſt, ſooner tamed with following, than 
overthrown by withfanding. Sidney. 
The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have avith- 
_ - flood the received orders of this church, was the firſt thing 
which cauſed me to enter unto conſideration, whether every | 
chriſtian man fearing God, ſtand bound to join with you. 


er. 
but a 
ng, and a teſtimony of 
y that what occaſion of fin ſoever 


It is our frailty that in many things we all do amiſs, 
virtue that we would do amiſs in nothi 
that virtue, that when we 


There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. do offer itſelf, we may be from above to awithftand 

(3.) The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedeth it. 5 | Hooker. 
upon the mountains; and that without virtue, from thoſe that They ſoon ſet fail ; nor now the fates withfland ; 
feed in the vallies. | Bacon. Their forces truſted with a forei hand, SE | 

Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and incloſed by When Elymas withſtood Pool nad Barnabas, and when 
the Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to hold it Paul fays o Alexander, he had greatly with/food our words, 
1 5 Hammond. do we think the withſtanding there was without ſpeaking ? 

If thy hows bones 2 _— mind 1 3 N tf . * 3 Atterbury. 
as without thoſe principles; and the ill not be innate, WIr Hs TAN DER. #. /. [from withfland.] A opponent 
but . orig} Locke. reſiſting ] F 


and after, is without our 
reach: bi; that little ſpot of ground that lies betwixt thoſe two 
great s, this we are to cultivate. Burnetf g Theory. 

(5.) Witbout the ſeparation of the two monarchits, the moſt 
advantageous terms from the French, muſt end n. . 
ti * | | ; ſon 

(6.) Exceſs of diet in coſtly meats and drinks fetched - 
dn ſeas, would be avoided : wiſe men will do-itawitbout 
a law; I Bacon. 


(4.) Eternity, before the 


WI rn. n. / 


Wir WIND. 2. . [ | X 
; Saxon. } Willow. A tree. 
Wirrzss. adj. [from wit.] Wanting underſtanding ; 
t erate ; ing thought. 2 5 | | 
Why then ſhould wg, man ſo much mifween 
That nothing is but that which he hath ſeen? Sponſer. 
I have ever loy'd the life remov'd ; We. 


youth, nd cat, and woitfeſr brav'ry keeps. Shake). 


WIT 


: — — So't pleas d my deſtiny, 
Guilty of my ſin of going, to think me 
As vain, as evitleſs, and as falſe as they 


W hich dwell in court. | Donne, 
He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove 
That witleſs pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax. 
— The apple's outward form 
Dele&able, the wwitleſs ſwain beguiles, 
Till with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe 
He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Philips. 


Wr'tLiNG. n. /. [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to 
wit z a man of petty ſmartneſs. 

You have taken off the ſenſeleſs ridicule, which for many 

wears the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 


and mothers, _ Addiſon, Spectator. 
Thoſe half-learn'd withngs num*rous in our iſle, 
As half-form'd inſe&s on the banks of Nile. Pope. 
A beau and withing periſh'd in the throng, 
One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 


'Wi'txEss. n. ſ. [yitnerre, Saxon.] 1. Teſtimony ; at- 
teeſtation. 2. One who gives teſtimony. 3. With a 
Wri'trxtss. Effectually; to a great degree, ſo as to 
_ ſome laſting mark or teſtimony behind. A low 
phraſe. . Es 
a 1.) The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe 
al LL foul producing holy — * , 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 
A. goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shak. 
y we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the awitneſs 


of a good conſcience, purſue him any further revenge? Shak. 
If I bear witneſs of myſelf, my witneſs is not true. YFohn. 
Many bare falſe witneſs, but their witneſs not. Mar. 
Nor was long his witneſs unconfirmed. Milton, 
Lie moon and ftars bear witneſs to the truth 
His only crime, if friendſhip can offend, : | 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden's Xxeird. 


Our ſenſes bear witneſs to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things. Locke. 


(2.) The king's attorney 


 Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Of divers witneſſes. a _ Shak. Henry VIII. 
God is witneſs betwixt me and thee. Gen. xxxi. 50. 
Thy trial chooſe | | 
With me, beſt witneſs of thy virtue try'd. Milton. 


A fat benefice became a crime, and wztneſs too againſt its in- 

<cumbent. | | Decay of Piety, 

Nor need I my deeds, for theſe you ſee ; 

The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. 2 

(.) Here was a bleſſing handed out with . the firſt pairs of 
animals at their creation; and it had effect with a witneſs. 


0 | Woodward. 
Now gall is bitter æuith a wrineſs ; | 
| And love is all delight and ſweetneſs. 
Fo Wi'rwess. v. a. [from the noun.] To atteſt ; to tell 
with affeyeration. | | 
9 -— There ran a rumour | 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief witzeſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's ra- foot. 
Though by the father he were hir d to this, 
He ne' er could witneſs any touch or kiſs. Donne. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects thoſe that 
live witneſs in themſelves; the ſenſible in their ſenſible natures, 
the reaſonable in-their reaſonable ſouls. 


To WrTxEgss. v. n. To bear teſtimony. 
* The fea ftrave with the winds which ſhould be louder, and 


Shak. 


| the ſhroudvef the ſhip with a -ghaftly noiſe to them that were 


the others 
Sidney. 
— 


in it, uifugſeu that their ruin was the wager of 


— 


Dryd. 


Prior. 


3 . 
Witneſs that here Iago now doth. give 
The execution of his wit, hands and heart, 


To Othello's ſervice. Shak. 
Lorenzo | 
Shall zvizneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you. Shak. 
— 1 witneſs to | 
The times that brought them in. Shak. 


Another beareth witneſs of me, and I know that the witneſs 
which he wwitneſſeth of me is true. Jobn, v. 32. 
The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acoſta witneſſeth, and Laet in the hiſtories 
of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Witneſs, ye heav*ns! I live not by my fault, 
I ſtrove to have deſerv'd the death I fought. Dryd. Aneid. 
Lord Falkland witneſſes for me, that in a book there were 


many ſubje&s that I had thought on for the ſtage, Dryden. 
_ Witneſs for me ye awful gods, 
I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 
The eldeſt law of nature. Rawe. 


Wr'tTxess. interj. An exclamation ſignifying that perſon 
or thing may atteſt it. | 
| For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Witneſs, when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. 


Wirtsna'eees. . /. [wit and ſnap.] One who affects 
repartee. 5 
Go in, ſirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 
That is done, fir ; they have all ſtomachs. 
What a witſnapper are you Leg Shak. 


Wr'TTED. adj. [from ⁊vit.] Having wit: as, a quick 
witted boy. 


Wi'TTicisM. #. J. [from witty.] A mean attempt at wit. 
This word Dryden innovated. A mighty witticiſm, par- 
don a new ward. Dryden's preface to the State of Inno- 
cence. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt agonies, with a 
wittici/m between his teeth, without any regard to lobriety and 
conſcience. | L*Eflrange, 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and vizticiſms, 
all which are below the dignity of heroick verſe. - Addiſon. 

W1'TTILY. - adv. [from witty.] 1. Ingeniouſly ; cun- 
ningly ; artfully. 2. With flight of imagination. 8 

( 1.) But is there any other beaſt that lives, 
Who his own harm ſo if tiſy contrives ? Dryd. 
(2.) In converſation wittiſy pleaſant, pleaſantly gameſome. 
Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never ſaw pen and ink, very e | 
faid to a niece of king Gordybuck, that that is, is. Shak. 

Obſtinate contemners of all helps and arts, ſuch as preſuming 
on their natural parts, dare deride all diligence, and ſeem to 
mock at the terms when they underſtand not the things; 
think that way to get off witty with their ignorance. 

| | | Ben. Johnſon. 

Wirrixzss. u. J [from witty.] The quality of beiag 
witty. 

Ne leſs deſerveth his wiztineſs in deviſing, his pithineſs in ut- 
tering, his paltoral rudeneſs and his moral wiſeneſs, Spenſer. 

Wri'rTINGLy. adv. [from witting, knowing; piran, Sax. 

to weet or know.] Knowingly ; not ignorantly ; with 

knowledge; by deſign. 

Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do wittingly work 

and freely ; neither are we, according to the manner of natu- 

ral agents, any way fo tied, but that it is in our power to leave 

things we do-undone. | | | Hooker, 

Withhold revenge, tis not my fault, 3 

Nor wittingly have I infring d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 

During that dreadful ſiege, every particular aceident for 

brevity I wittingly paſs over. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
He knowingly and wirting iy brought evil into the world. 

| More. 

No forger of lies willingly and wwitting ly furniſhed out the 

means of his on detection. Veſt on the Re fur rectian. 


8 2 ſ. Dirxol, Saxon; from ptran, ve 100. 


W 0 
A man who knows the falſchood of his wife, and ſeems 


contented ; a tame cuckold. 
O Mars, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax ? 
To let that wifol beaſt conſume in flames | 
Thy Venus child. 2 Sidney. 
Amaimon ſounds well ; Lucifer well ; yet they are the names 
of fiends: but cuckold, uittal, the devil himſelf hath not 
ſuch a name. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The Theban wittal, when he once deſcries 
Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice. Cl:aveland, 
WIIrrolL xv. adj. [from wittsl.] Cuckoldly. | 
+ The jealous wittolly knave hath maſſes of money. Shateſp. 
Wi'rTy. af. from wit] 1. Judicious ; ingenious ; in- 
ventive. 2. Full of imagination. 3. Sarcaſtick; full of 
taunts. 
(1.) The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham, 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy 
words. | Judith, xi. 23. 
(2.) Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets wzzty, the mathema- 
tick ſubtile. | | | Bacon. 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the wwitiieft ſayings 


will be found in a great meaſure the iſſues of chance. South. 
In gentle verſe the awitty told their flame, Z 
And grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's name. Prior. 


(3.) Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifuly witty upon the 
women, has given the ladies ample ſatisfaction by marrying a 
farmer's daughter. Addifon, Spectator. 


WITWAL. u. /. [vireo, Lat.] A bird. Ainſævort h. 
Jo Wivg. wv. n. [from wife.] To marry; to take a wife. 
; | Were as rough | | 
As are the ſwelling Adriatic ſeas, 
I came to wwive it wealthily in Padua. Shak. 
The ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
Hanging and wiving goes by deitiny. Shak. 


A thop of all qualities that man loves woman for ; beſides 


that hook of u. vi, fanneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. Shak. 
Deſign or chance make others wwe, | 
But nature did this match contrive. Waller. 
7. Wive. v. a. 1. To match to a wife. 2. To take for 
a wife. 


(1. She dying gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv'd, _ 
To give it her. 3 i Shak. Othelb. 
(2.) If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion 
of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me than wrwve me. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
WriveLy. adv. [from wive.] It were written more ana- 
logically wifely, that is wife like.] Belonging to a wife. 
Baſilius could not abſtain from praiſing Part enia, as the 
perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and wiwely faithfulneſs. 


— ———— 


ves. n. . The plural of wife. 
oy A Lg his 2 ſnould not ſo lightly have been car- 
ried away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own 
reaſon. | | | Spenſer's Ireland. 
WI z ARD. n. . [from wiſe.] A conjurer ; an inchanter ; 
a he-witch. It had probably at firſt a laudable meaning. 
Patience, good lady; wizards know their times. Shak. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G; 
And ſays, a wizard told him that by G 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. | 
That damn'd wizard, hid in fly diſguiſe, 
For fo by certain ſigns I knew, had met . 
Already, ere my beſt could prevent 


The aidleſs innocent lady his wiſh'd prey Milton. 
The prophecies of wizard: old 
Increas'd her terror, and her fall foretold. Waller. 


The wily wizard mult be caught, 
For, unconſtrain d, he nothing tells for nought. © Dryden. 


WO. u. J. Iva, Saxon.] 1. Grief; forrow ; miſery ; ca- 


Shak. 


Shak. Richard III. 


W OF 
lamity. 2. It is often uſed in denunciations, wo be ; or 
in exclamations of ſorrow, quo rs ;z aictently vo wvurth ; 
pa puns, Saxon. 3. Adenunciation of calamity ; a curſe. 
4. Wo ſeems in phraſes of denunciation or imprecation to 
be a ſubſtantive, and in exclamation. an adjective, as par- 
ticularly in the quoted lines, which ſeem improper and 
ungramimatical. . | 
(1.) The king is mad: how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feelin - 
Of my huge (orraws ! better I were diſtract ; 


So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs ; 
And woes by wrong imaginations, loſe 


The knowledge of themſelves. Sal. King Lear. 
So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, | 
That my woe- weary d tongue is ſtill. Shak. 


| Her raſh hand in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound; and nature from her ſeat 
Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe 
That all was Folk. Milton's Par. Loft. 
_ Oferdreary waltes, they weep each other's woe. Pope. 
(2.) All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience: I now, 
uo is me, do try what love can do. Sidney. 
Wo is my heart; 
That poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, | 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms; whoſe naked breaſt 


Stept before ſhields of proof, cannot be found. Shak. 
Many of our princes, woe the while! | 
Lie drown'd and foak'd in mercenary blood. Shak. 


Happy are they which have been my friends; and une 10 
my lord chief-juſtice. Shak. Henry IV. 
Howl ye, u worth the day. | Ezek. xxx. 2. 
Wo be to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed themſelves. Ex. 
Wo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Fer. x. 19. 
He took and laid it by and wept for wa, QC A 
I God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, wwo to the world 
if it were without him: this would be a thouſand times greater 
loſs to mankind than the extinguiſhing of the ſun. T:4btſon. 
Woe to the vanquiſh'd, woe ! Dryden's Albion. 
(3.) Can there be a wo or curſe in all the ſtores of venge- 
ance equal to the malignity of fuch a practice; of which one 
ſingle inſtance could involve all mankind in one confuſion ? 4 
(4+) Woe are we, Sir l you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Woap. . /. [yad, Saxon; glaſtum, Lat.] A plant. 
In times of old, when Britiſh nymphs were known 
Jo love no foreign faſhions like their own ; 
When dreſs was monſtrous, and fig-leaves the mode, | 
And quality put on no paint but woad. Garth. 
Wo'nE ONE. adj. [wo and begone.) Loſt in wo; diſ- 
tracted in wo; overwhelmed with ſorrow. 
— | Such a man, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, fo one, 
Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn d? 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. 
Who fo woebe 


For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient , oY: ? ton 
Tanered he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, Es, 
So wvebegone was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 
Worr. The obſolete participle paſſive from To waft. 
A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits | 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have ut, = 1 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shak. 


Wo'svr.. adj. [wo and full} 1. Sorrowful ; 


— 2. | tous ; afflictive. 3. Wretched ; 

my The 5 — Gynecia, to whom reſt was no-eaſe; had 

left her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into the ſolitary 

places thoſe deſarts were full of. Sidney. 
How many woful widows left 


. to bor 
To fad diſgracet Dai Gui u. 


W OM 
In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, . 
The wwoful captive kinſmen are inclos'd. Dryden. 
(z.) Wilful extravagance ends in woful want. Proverb. 
O woful day ! O day of woe Phillips. 
(.) What woeful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 
Wo'ruLLy. adv. [from woful.] 
fully. 2. 


Pope. 
| 1. Sorrowfully ; mourn- 
Wretchedly ; in a ſenſe of contempt. 
| (2.) He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his conditi- 
* ON, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which 
there lies no appeal, will find himſelf 2wofully deceived, if he 
judges of his ſpiritual eftate by any of theſe meaſures. South. 
Wo'reuLness. n. , from woful.] Miſery ; calamity. 
WorLD. . . Weld, whether ſingly or jointly, in the names 
ol places, ſignifies a plain open country; from the Saxon 


yol>, a plain and a place without wood. Gibſ.n's Camden. 


Wold and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler or go- 
vernour ; from whence bertwwold is a famous governour 
æthelwold a noble governour : herwwaid, and by inverſion 
waldher, a general of an army, Gibſon's Camden. 

WOLF. [palp, Saxon; wolf, Dutch.) 1. A kind of wild 
dog that deyours ſheep : thence any thirg ravenous or 
deſtructive. 2. An eating ulcer. 


(..) Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh wolves. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 


To be a cam'rade with the unf and owl, | 2 


Neceſlity's ſharp pinch. 
If awotves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel's elſe ſubſcrib'd. | Shak. King Lear. 
(2.) How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphort- 
cal expreſſions; and what abſurd conceits the vulgar will 
ſwallow in the literals, an example we have in our profeſſion, 
who having called an eating ulcer by the name of woff, 
common apprehenſion conceives a reality therein. 
5 | * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Wo'LrDos. u. . [wolf and deg.] 1. A dog of a very 
large breed kept to guard ſheep. 2. A dog ſuppoſed to 
be bred between a dog and wolf. _ 
__ (t.) The luekleſs prey, how treach'rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs wolfdogs ſhake the lion's mane. : , 
Wo'Le1sn. adj. [from wolf] Reſembling a wolf in quali- 
ties or form. e | 


Shak. 


— Thy deſires 
Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv'd, and ravenous. 
I have another daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy woYffh viſage. Shak. King Lear. 
Nothing more common than thoſe wolfiſþ back-friends in all 
our pretenſions. |  C£C'Eftrange. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal ftale to all baſe pro- 
jects: all wolf/b deſigns walk under ſheeps cloathigg. 
Government of the Tongue. 


Shak. 


Worrs24a'nz. = ſ. [wolf and bane z aconitum, Latin] 


A poiſonous plant ; aconite. Miller. 
 Waiffsbane is an early flower. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Wo'LysMIL&. 2. . [tithymallus, Latin.] An herb. 


Ainſworth. 

Wo'Lvisn. adj. [from ewokves, of wwolf ; wolfiſh is more 
proper.] Reſembling a wolf. CS. | 

Why in this wo/w1/b gown do I ſtand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick ? Shak. Coriolanus. 

My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 

ano her ſo in that ib belluine manner elſe. Howel. 

| There is a baſe wotwrfb principle within that is gratified with 

another's miſery. South's Sermons. 


WOMAN. »n. % [p1gman, plmman, Saxon ; whence we 


yet pronounce women in the plural, uimmen, Skinner and 


Tickel. 


oO M 
Wallis.) 1. The female of the human race. 2. A fe- 


male attendant on a perſon of rank. 
(1.) That man who hath a tongue is no man, 


If with his tongue he cannot win a auoman. Shak. 
Thou dotard, thou art m tir d, unrogſted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 


Shak. 
And Abimelech took men- ſervants and women-ſervants. 


| Geneſis. 
O woman, lovely woman, nature form'd thee | 

To temper man: we had been brutes without thee. Ot way. 
Ceneus a woman once and once a man z | 

But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. nueid. 
Women are made as they themſelves would chuſe, 

Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. Garth. 


Women in their nature are much more gay and joyons than 
men ; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their fi- 
bres more delicate, and their animal ſpirits more light : vivacity 


is the gift of women, gravity that of men. Addiſon. 
(2.) I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me; but by her woman 
I ſent you meſſage, | Shak. Henry VIII. 
To Wo'man. v. a. [from the noun.] To make pliant like 
a woman, Tu 
| I've felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſlart 
Can woman me unto't. Shak. 


Wo'manep. aj. [from woman.] Accompanied ; united 
with a woman. | | | 
I do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him fee me woman'd. 


| Shak . Othello. 


WomanHa'TzR. n. f. [woman and hater.] One that hag 


an averſion from the female ſex. 
How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me of all mankind, 
Againſt the ſex to write a fatyr ; 
And brand me for a womanhater. 
Wo'Mannood. ; 


W o'MAanHEaD. 
ſolete. 
Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, 
But gracicus womanhood and gravity. | 
There dwells ſweet love and conſtant chaſtity, 
Unſpotted faith, and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modeſty. | 
"Tis preſent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 
O keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, 
When my grave is broke up again, | 
Some ſecond gueſt to entertain ; | 
For graves have learn'd that womanhead 
To he to more than one a bed. | Dome. 
Wo'nAN ISH. adj. [from woman.] Suitable to a woman; 
having the qualities of a woman; reſembling a woman. 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's apparel, I 
will be the more wwomani/ſh ; ſince J afſure you there is nothing 
I deſire more than fully to prove myſelf a man. Sidney. 
Zelmane making a womaniſh habit to be the armour of her 
boldneſs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly be- 
ſought her to keep her ſpeech a while within the paradiſe of her 


mind. Sidney. 


Swift. 
n. / [from woman.) The character and 
colleQive qualities of a woman. Ob- 


Spenſer » 
Spenſer. 


Shak, 


A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and uomaniſb, but andi- 
ble, ſtrong, and manlike. Aſcbam. 

She then to him theſe womani/h words gan ſay, 

For love of me, leave off. | Spenſer. 

- - Our fathers minds are dead, | 

And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits; 

Our yoke and ſuff rance ſhew us un ani]. Shak. 
I do not think he fears death ; | 

He never was ſo womaniſh. Sbak. 


During his baniſhment, he was fo ſoftened and dejected, as 
he wrote rr but a few uma niſb epiſtles. Bacen. 
{LEA 


W OM 
In a fad look br 4womaniſh complaint. 
I melt to womani/b tears, and if I ſtay, 
] find my love my courage will betray. 
The godlike hero, in his breaſt 
Diſdain'd, or was aſham'd to ſhow | 
So weak, fo wwomani/h a woe. | Dryd. 
To Womani'ss. v. a. [from wommn.] To emaſculate ; 
to effeminate; to ſoften. Proper, but not uſed. 
This effeminate love of a woman doth wymanize a man. 


Sidney. 


Wo MAN KIND. u. , [woman and kind.] The female ſex; 
the race of women. 


Muſidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the reputation of 


mankind. | Sidney. 
| So eaſy is Cappeale the ſtormy wind 

Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant womankind. Spenſer. 
Becauſe thou doatꝰſt on womankind, admiring 

Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, | 

None are, thou think'ft, but taken with ſuch toys. Milton. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 

But womankind in ills is ever bold. Dryd. Juv. 


luba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. Addiſon's Cato. 
dhe advanc'd, that womankind 8 
Would by her model form their mind.  Cvift, 
'Wo'MAnLy. adj. [from wman.] 1. Becoming a woman; 
ſuiting a woman; feminine; not maſculine. 2. Not 
childiſh ; not girliſh. | | 
(1.) I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Ts often laudable; to do good ſometime | 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 


Jo ſay I'd done no harm? Shak. 
she brings you froward wives 
As priſoners, to her womanly perſuaſion. Shak. 


All will fpy in thy face | 
A bluſhing womanly diſcovering grace. | 
Rage choaks my words; tis u to weep. 
Let him be taught to put off all thoſe tender airs, 
ſmiles, and all the enchanting womanly behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiration. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
(2.) Young perſons, under a womanly age, are often trou- 
bled with ſome of the ſame ſymptoms. Arbuthbnot on Diet. 


Weo'manLy. adv. [from man.] In the manner of a 
woman; efieminately. | | 
Wouws. n. /. [wamba, Goth. pamb, Saxon; wwemb, Iſlan- 

dick.] 1. The place of the fætus in the mother. 2. 
The place whence any thing is produced. 3. Any 2 
(z.) When yet he was but tenderly bodied, and the only 
ſon of my womb. „ Shak. Coriolanus. 

New-born children bring not many ideas into the world, 
bating ſome faint ideas of hunger thirſt which they may 
have felt in the woms. . Bn Locke. 

Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. ( 
(2.) The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 


Of waters, embryon immature involv d, 1 

Appear'd not. N 5 Milton. 
The womb of earth the genial ſeeds receives. Dryden. 
(3.) An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, 

And held, uncrowded, nations in its wmb. Addiſon, 
To Wows. v. 4. [from the noun.] To incloſe ; to breed in 
ſecret. | 

| Not for all the ſun ſees, or 
The cloſe earth awombs, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloy'd. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


Won v. adj. [from womb.] Capacious. Not in uſe. 

| He'll call you to fo hot anſwer for it, 1 
That caves and wwomby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock, : 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance, bak, Henry v. 

Wenz n. Plural of women, e 


Donne. 
ee 


Addiſon. 


W ON 5 
Denbam. Thus it mall befal .» 
Him who to worth in women over-triſts, | Milton, 
Dryden. Won. The preterite and participle paſlive of avin, 
- All theſe the Parthian, | 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. Milton. 


Againſt myſelf I victorious have wan, 

And by my fatal abſence am undone. Dryden. 
My mother is won over to my fide, but dares not mention me 
to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addiſon, Spectator. 

To Wo. v. n. [puntan, Saxon; wonen, German.]! To 
dwell; to live; to have abode. Not in uſe. 
—— Him fortuned | 
To come where vile Arcaſia does wore. 
Out of the ground uproſe 
As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he wors 93 5 
In foreſt wild. Mitton's Par. Loft. 
A people near the northern pole that wn ;. f . 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts hore. Fairf. 
W . u. n. /. [from the verb.] Dwelling habitation. Ob- 
olete. - 
What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 

So huge a maſs, and hid from heaven's eye; 

Or where haſt thou thy unn, that ſo much gold 

Thou can ſt preſerve from wrong and robbery. Spenſer - 

— — The ſolitary won | 
Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan. Beaum. Pſyche. 
To WONDER. v. . [punzptan, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 
To be ſtruck with admiration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed 
ſo as to be aſtoniſhed : with at, rarely with after. 
The want of theſe magazines of viſuals I have complained 
of in England, and wondered at in other countries. Spenſer. 
His deadly wound was healed : and all the world wondered 
after the beaſt. | | Rev. xiii. 3. 
No wonder to us, who have converſtd with too many ſtran 
actions, now to wonder at any thing: wonder is from — 
and ſurprize ceaſes upon experience. Saut b. 
King Turnus wonder d at the fight renew d. Dryden. 
Who can wander that the ſciences have been fo overcharged 
with infignificant and doubtful expreſſions, capable to make the 
moſt quick- little the more knowing ? Locke. 
I could not ſufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of theſe di- 
minutive mortals, who durſt venture to mount and on - 
Wonen. u. / [pun>on, Savon; wonder, Dutch.] 1. 
Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amazement ; ſurpriſe cauſed 
by ſomething unuſual or unexpected. 2. Cauſe of won-- 
der; a ſtrange thing; ſomerhing more or greater than 
can be expected. 3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
2.) — —— What is he, whole griefs ; 

Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow qö 

Conjure the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 

Like wonder- hearers. Shakeſp. Hamit. 

Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable 


Spenſer . 


et ure of 
_ body; for in wonder the ſpirits fly not as in 2 only 
* 


. 1 Bacon's Nat. Hiftory,. 
(z-) The Corniſh <vonder-gatherer deſcribeth the ſame. 


: - Carew. ' 
Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs ; and to try. 
things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. "IF 
— Lo, a wonder ſtrange ! 
Of every beaſt, and bird, and ine {mall 


Came ſevens, and pairs. % Par, Loft. 
— What woman will you find, 1 

2 age the wonder and the fame, 

On whom his leiſure will vouchſafe an eye | | 

Of fond deſire ? IF | Millan Par. 


No wonder ſleep from careful lovers flies, 
To bathe himſelf in Sachariſſa's eyes ; 
As fair Aftrea once from earth to heav'n, BEL 
By ftrife and loud impiety was driven. Fa.. 

Drawn for your prince, that ſword could wonders do» _. 
The better cauſe mine the now, "Waller, © 


* 


n winder if n of the matter of Mis diſeaſe, whicts 


WON. n 


| fo enſily adheres to —— and augments and dittends them 
to — dimenſion, mould at length ſtop in . 
; (3+) There Babylon the wander of all tongues. Milton. 
. Ample ſauls | 
extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and er, 
of the nation where they live. hy arts. 
Wow DERTVUL. adj. [wonder and full.] Admirable ; ftrange ; 
aſtoniſhing. 
I uttexed that which I underſtood not, things too wonderful 


mankind have arrived at that prodigious 


* 


* ay | ; 
w © O I 
For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which wondrouſly her troubled. Drayton. 
Such doctrines in the pidgeon houſe were taught; 
You need not aſk how wondroufly they wrought. Dryd. 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs recciv'd, 
Cloe complains, and wwondroufly's aggriev'd. Granwlle, 
(2.) Then medicines wound roufly compos'd, the ſkilful 
. leech applyed. 9 8 Chapman. 
To Woxr. V. 1. [Preterite and participle went; 


Tobe Wo r. puntan, Saxon; gerosanen, Dutch. ] To 


for me which 1 knew not. | Fob, ali. 3. be accuſtomed ; to uſe ; to be uſed. 
qt. A A yearly ſolemn feaſt ſhe wont to make, f 
| Hath been the cauſe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. The day that firſt doth lead the year around. HFenſcn. ' 
Wo'nrexevuL. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improper- Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
ly uſed. | He'wonts to work, that none the fame eſpies. Shenſer . 


The houſe which I am about to build ſhall be wander ful 

. 2 Chron. ii. 9. 
W.o'npexFULLY. adv. [from wonderful] In a wonder- 
ful manner ; to a wonderful degree. 

| The pope, knowing himſelf to be unprofitable to the Chriſ- 
tian warld, was wonderfully glad to hear that there were ſuch 


echoes of him ſounding in remote parts. | Bacon. 

There is 3 divine in the airs of this 

picture. Addiſon's Italy. 

If a man out of vanity, or from a deſire of being 

faſhion, or in order to paſs for wonderfully wiſe, ſhall ſay that 

Berkley's doctrine is true, while at the ſame time his belief is 

iſely the ſame. with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of 

E hypzeric. Beattie. 

Wo'npeErRMENT. n. .. [from wander.] Afﬀtoniſhment ; 
amazement. Not in uſe, except in low language. 

— When my pen would write her titles true, Sa 

It raviſh'd is with fancy's wonderment. er. 

: Thoſe . ſet down, do naturally take the 


not Twonderments. Bacea. 
E 
What he meant. L' Eftrange. 
Wo'nDERSTRUCE. adj. [wonder and firite.] Amazed. 
3 
bat im ial piety - I 
Wee adj. [from wonder and working. ] 
One that does ſurpriſing things. Re | 


Wo'xnDprovs. adj. [This is contracted from wonderout, of 
3 1. | Adivirable ; marvellous; ftrange 5 ſur- 


a ftrange degree. EN, 
"5 | hae of whoſe virtue reſt with thee z 
Wodrous indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. | 
In ſuch charities ſhe paſe'd the day; 
Twas wond'rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. Dryden. 
© Reſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies, and their mo- 


tions, ſhould awaken us to-admire the wondrous wiſdom of our 


of nature. Watts. 
© (2. From that part where Moſes remembereth-the giants, 
begotten by the ſons of - men upon the daughters of the 
wicked ; did they ſteal thoſe wondrous great acts of their ancient 
kings and powerful giants. Raleig b. 

There is a place deep, wwordrous deep, below 


|  Exreatorin all the works 


Which. genuine night and horrours doe o'erflow.. Cawley, 


I ſhun ti allurement is not hard 
To minds reſoly'd, forewarn'd and well prepar'd ; 
But , raus difficult, when once beſet, 
- To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' — 


o wondrous fir Dryden. 
Sylphs, 

a — ace. Pope. 

Wen ade. [from wondrous.] 1. To a ſtrange 
Make to them the greater ſpeed, 


in the 


prizing 2. [Wandrous is barbarouſly uſed for an adverb. ] 


" Wo'nTeD. part. adj. [from the verb.] Accuſtomed ; uſed; 


Jaſon the Theſſalian was wort to ſay, that ſome things 
- muſt be done unjuſtly, that many things may be done juſtly. 
; | Bacon. 


— I this night have dream'd; 
If dream'd, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
But of offence and trouble. Milton's Par. Loft, 4 

The eagle's fate and mine are one, 1 
Which on the ſhaft that made him die | 
Eſpy'd a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he won? to ſoar ſo high. 
For others that he ſaw perplexed about the manage of their 

difficult affairs, he was wort to atk them, when they would 
begin to truſt God, or permit him to govern the —_— 
| Fell. 

A mother was won? always to indulge her daughters, when 

any of them deſired ſquirreis or birds, but then they muſt keep 
them well. . Locke. 

Another ſort of ſophiſm is wont to be called an imperfect 

enumeration or falſe induction, when from a few experiments 


men infer general theorems, Watts's Lagict. 


m_ n. /. [from the verb.] Cuſtom ; habit; uſe. Out 

uie. | | 
Paſſing their time according to their worn?, they waited for the 
coming of Phalantus. | : Sidney. 
Things natural in that regard farget their ordinary natural 
wont, that which is heavy mounting ſometime upwards of its 
own accord. 5 | : 

_ *Tis not his wort to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now, Shakeſpeare. 

They are by ſudden. alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under iky or covert, according to the 

ſeaſon, as was the Roman wort, Miltan, 


Wo'n' r. A contraction of wway/d nat: uſed for will nat. 


Walter. 


4 


uſual : uſed both of perſons and things. 
Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, 
in his wonted weapon proved. | Spenſer . 
So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm recover d ſoon and wonted calm. Milton. 
The pond- frog would fain have gotten the other frog over; 
but ſhe was wonted to the place, and would not remove. 


| | E'Eftrange. 
Who have no houſe, fit round where onee it was, 
And with full eyes each wwonfed room require 
Haunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, 

As m 'd men walk where they did expire. Dryden, 
Wo'xTEDNESs. n. /. [from vwvonted.] State of being ac- 
cuſtomed to. Not in uſe. = 

Did I fee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe. that pretend to 


other modes of government, I might ſuſpet my judgment 
biaſſed with prejudice or wontedre/s of opinion. Ki les. 


Wo'nTLess. adj. [from 4vort.] Unaccuſtomed; unuſual. 
olete. | | | 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 
What wontleſs fury do'ſt thou now inſpire 
Into my. feeble breaſt, when full of thee. Spenſer . 


Te Woo. v. a. [apogod, courted, Saxon.] 1. To court; 


W O 0 
to ſue to for love. 2. 
with importuni'y. 
(1 Pl We cannot 
We ſhould be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 


Some lay in dead mens ſkulls; and in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 


To cout ſolicitouſly ; to invite 


fight for love, as men may do 


Shakeſp. 


As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems ; 
That eo to the ſlimy bottum of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter d by. 
Fancies and notions he purſues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artiſt woos 
The image he himſelf has wrought, 

—— My proud rival woos 


Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


Another partner to his throne and bed. Phili ps. 
How is the loadſtone nature's ſubtle pride, 

By the rude iron wou'd, and made a bride, Cowley, 
Oh, ftretch thy reign, fair peace] from ſhore to ſhore, 


Till conqueſt ceaſe, and flav'ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and wwo9 their ſable loves. 
(2.) Yet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, © 
Whom of great worth ard pow'r ſhe hears to bez 
If ſhe be we'd but by ambaſſador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſee : 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She uo and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
By theſe great pow'rs, which on the earth bear ſway, 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, praiſe, 


Pope. 


| | Davies. 
Sweet bird that ſhun'ſ{ the noiſe of folly, 
Moft muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, | 
T woo to hear thy even- ſong. Milton. 


To Woo w. u. lo court; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they uno, 
When true felicity is but in two. . 
WOOD. adj. [wos, Gothick ; pov, Saxon; woed, Dutch. ] 
Mad ; furious ; raging. Obſolete. | 
Wiads do as winds were wood, 
And cauſe ſpring tides to raiſe great flood. Tuſſer. 
Coal-black ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, | 
That on their ruſty bits did champ as they were wood. 


Speſer. 
Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion u; * 
The a 0 ON 0 | 
Woop. =. { [puve, Saxon; weud, Dutch.) 1. A large 
and thick collection of trees. 2. The ſubſtance of trees; 
timber 
(..) The wwood-born people fall before her flat, 


And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. Spenſer. 
— 8. Valentine is paſt : | EE; 
Re theſe wood-birds but to couple now? Shakefp. 
The woods are ruthleſs, I, deaf and dull: 
There ſpeak and ſtrike. Sbaleſp. Titus and Andronicus. 
— Light thickens, and the crow | * 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. _ Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 
| 2 his well - grown uod, the ſhag- hair d fatyrs 
ſtand. Mts Dr ayton. 


Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes. 

(2.) Balm his Gel had with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet. 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 


made of pitch, roſin, and -wood-aſhes, well incorporated. 


Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 
ewood=-coals, we let it down into the glaſs. _ Boyle. 
Of long growth there ſtood ' 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden's Xn. 
The ſoft wood turners uſe commonly. | Moxon. 
The fize of faggots and wood-ſtacks differs, Mortimer. 
Herrings muſt be ſmoked with wood, Child, 


Woopa'xtmovs. u. . A plant. 


Shaleſp. Woo'pLouss. . 


WOO 


22 u. /. [pudbins, Saxon ; perichmenen, Lat.] 
Woo'pyine. Honeyſuckle, 


—— Beatrice, e en now 
Couch'd in the wwoodbine coverture. Shale ſp. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
heads garlands of wocdbrine and wild roſes. . eacham. 
Woo'pcock. . J [povucoe, Saxon; folopax, Latin.} A, 
bird of paſſage with a long bill; his food is not known. 
It is a word Judicrouſly uſed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve's head and a capon ; ſhall I not 


find a woodcock too. | Sa leſp. 
Soon as in doubtful day the 2woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears. 


Gay. 
Woo'pep. aj. [tiom wo.] Supplied with wood. La 
5 Wooded ſo, | 
It makes a ſpring of all kinds that grow. . 
The lord Strutts have been poſſeſſed of a very great landed 
eſtate, well-conditioned, wogded and watered. Arbuthnot. 
W oo'ppkiNnK. . . Decoction or infuſion of medicinal 
woods, as ſaſſafras. 


The drinking elder-wine or wwooddrinks are very uſeful. 


Floyer on the Humuurs. 
Woo'pen. adj. [from woed.] 1. Ligneous; made of 
wood; timber. 2. Clumſy; awkward. | 

(1.) Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe conceit, 
Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich 
To hear the 4wooden dialogue and found 
*Twixt his ſtretch d footing and the ſcaffoldage. Shakeſp. 
They uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore they had 
4xvoden horſes in their houſes and abroad. ED | 


wooden figure on it. | 
WoopeFre'TTER. . .. [teres, Lat.] An inſect; a wood- 
worm. E Ainſworth. 
8 1. /. IL and Bale] Place where wood is 
up. 
What ſhould I do? or whither turn ? amaz'd, 

Confounded to the dark receſs I fly, 

Of woodbole. | 5 | 
Woo'pLanD. n. /. [word and land.] Woods; ground 

Covered with woods. | 
This houſhold beaſt, that us'd the woodland grounds, 

Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, | 

As down the ſtream he ſwam. _ Dryden : An. 

He that rides poſt through à country, may, from the tran- 

ſient view, tell how the parts lie; here a moraſs, and there a 
river, woodland in one part, and ſavanas in another. Locke, 
| 1 2322 the wood/and choir 

o hail the common god prepares; 

And me to La the Iyre, 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. Fenton, 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water ſeems to ſtrive again. | Pope. 
Woobra RR. n. ſ. [galerita arberea, Latin.] A melo- 
dious fort of wild la K. OW 
/. [wood and Jouſe.] An inſedt. The 
millepes or evoodlouſe is a ſmall inſect, it has only fourteen 
pair of ſhort legs; it is a very ſwift, runner, but it can 
occaſionally roll itſelf up into the form of a ball. They 
are found under old logs of wood or large ftones, or be- 
tween the bark and wood of decayed trees. | 

N N HilPs Materia Medica. 

Wrap thyſelf up like a wwoedlouſe, and dream revenge. 


There inſe& they call _ big 
That folds up itſelf in lf for a Bea. 


Philips. 


W O o 
As round as u ball, without head, without tall, 
Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. 
Woo'pman. n. . [wood and man] A ſportſman; a 
hunter. 
Their cry being compoſed of fo well ſorted mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein ſome kind of proportion, but the 


(kilful woodmen did find a muſick. Sidney. 
The duke is a better woodman than thou _—_— 
| eſp. 
This is ſome one like us night-foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman. Milton. 


So when the woodman's toil her cave ſurrounds 

And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, 

With grief and rage the mother lion ſtung, 

Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young. Pope. 
Woo'dMoNGER, . /. [wood and »onger.] A woodſeller. 
Woo'pxIGHTSHADE. n. /. | ſolanum ſykoaticum, Latin.] 

A plant. | 
Woo'pxore. n. ſ. Wild muſick. 
| Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 

If Johnſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, fancy's child, 

Warble his native woodnotes wild. | 
WooDbN VMR. n. f. [wood and nymph.] A fabled 

of the woods. 
Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a wodrympb light, 

Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 

Betook her to the groves. 4 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The woodnympbr, deck'd with daiſies trim, 


ilton. 


M 
goddeſs 


Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep. Milton. 
WoobolrrERNING. a x Wood burnt on the altar. 
We caſt the lots for the woodeffering. Neb. x. 34. 


Woo'ppecXKER. . /. [word and peck ; picus martius, Lat.] 
A bird. | 
The ſtructure of the tongue of the aw99dpecker is very — 4 
lar, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muſcles, 
its incompaſſing parts of the neck and head, the better to exert 
itſelt in — and, 
laſtly, whether we look at its ſharp, horny, bearded point, and 
the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to ſtab and draw 
little maggots out of wood. 
Woo'priczon or Woodculver. n. ſ. [palumbes, Lat.] A 
wild pigeon. | pO | 
Woopxoo's. n. ſ. [aſperula, Lat.] An herb, Ainſworth. 
Woops ARE. n /. 
a kind of ſpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and 
fage. Bacon. 
Woo'psEeRrs. u. f. [word and ſere.] The time when there 
is no ſap in the tree. Obſolete. 
From May"to October leave cropping, for why, | 
In wz0dſeere, whatſoever thou croppeſt ſhall die. Tuſſer. 
Woo'psorREL. n. ſ. [oxys, Latin.] A plant. Miller, 
Woo'DwaRrD. . ſ. [word and ward.] A foreſter. 
Wootpworm. n. /. [from wood and worm ; coffis, Latin.] 


A worm bred in wood. | | 
Waoao'py. adj. [from weed.] 1. Abounding with wood. 
2. Ligneous ; conſiſting of wood. 3. Relating to woods; 
_ filvan. | EE 

(1. ) Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 
Of woody Idaꝰs inmoſt 


Pour times ten days I've fate 
Wand' ring this wgody maze, and human 


food 


Nor taſted, nor had appetite. Milton's Par. Reg, 
Diana's woddy realms he next invades, DER 
And crofles through the conſecrated ſhades. Addiſon. 


(.) In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, 
the principles are fo | 
out joints, and alſo elaſtick. Gre 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are oft, and have nothing 
in them, as graſs. and hemlock. Loctite 


8 With the uunedy pymphs when ſhe did play. Sener. 


Swift. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


again, to retract it into its cell; and 


Derbam's Phyſico- theology. 


The froth called woodſare, being like 


as to make them flexible with- 
Gre-Fw-. 


n V O 0 
All the ſatyrs feorn their woedy kind, 5 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth find. 
| | penſer 0 
Woo'es. n. /. [from ve] One who courts a woman. 
The wcoers moſt are toucht on this oſtent, | 
To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman, 
Ariſtippus faid, that thoſe that ſtudied particular ſciences, 
and neglected philoſophy, were like Penelope's wooers, that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon Apophthegms. 
Uſurping wocers felt his thund'ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 
Woos. 3. /. (from wove.] 1. [he ſet of threads that 
croſſes the warp ; the weft. 2. Texture ; cloth. 
(1.) The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, 
as in the warp and the wwoef of textile, is more inward or more 
outward.  Bacon's Nat, Hi. 


(2. 
Iris had 


A veſt of purple flow'd, 
dipp'd the woof. 
— -l muſt put off 
Theſe my ſky- robes, ſpun out of Tris, . 
To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of fofteſt woof, 18 bright Alcippe's care. ＋ Obes Cady ey. 
Woo'tnGLy. adv. [from woring | Pleafingly ; to as to in- 
vite ſtay. | 
— Thetemple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells 2w001ng ly here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
WOOL. n. / [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dntch.] 1. The fleece 
of ſheep ; that which is woven into cloth. 2. Any ſhort. 
thick hair. | 
(1.) A gown made of the fineſt ce, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ilippers for the caid, | 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. | Raleigh. 
Concerning their complaint for price of wool, he would give 
orders that his commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothiers to take woc/, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Milton, 


paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 
Struthium is a root uſed by the wol-dreſſers. Arbuthnot. 

(. 2.) In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Mool of bat and tongue of dog. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Woo'LFEE. z. /. [woot and fell.] Skin not ſtripped of 
the wool. | 
Wool and wooffels were ever of little value in this kingdom. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Woo'LLen. 4%. [from wo.] Made of wool not fine ly 
dreſſed, and thence uſed likewiſe for any thing coagſe : it 
is likewife uſed in general for made of wool, as diſtinct 
from linen. 
———— vas wont | | 
To call them wwo/len vaſſals, things created 9 
To buy and ſell with groats. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I could not endure a huſband with a beard on his face: I had 
rather lye in woo!len. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 


Woollen cloth with tenter, linen ſcarcely. Bacon. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, | 
Spite of his 2woollen night- cap. Dryden. 
Wool LLE V. z. { Cloth made of wool. 
His breeches were of rugged awoollen, 
And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. Hudibras. 
Odious! in woollen! twould a faint provoke ! 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs face, Pope. 
He is a bel-eſprit and a woolen draper. Swift. 


Woo'LLy. adj. [from wol]! 1. Cloathed with wool. 2. 
Conſiſting of wool. 3. Reſembling wool. 
| (1.) —— When the work of generation was 
Between. theſe wwcolly breeders... CER 
The * 4g peel'd me certain m_ | Shakeſp. 
2.) Some few, by temp'rance ta approaching ſlow 
= diſtant fate by 4 2 * ung e 


Gently they lay em down, as ew 

On their own woolly fleeces ſoftly ſleep. Dryden. 
„ (3.) ————=— What vgnifies : 

My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls, Sali ſy. 


ta 


W OR 
Nothing profits more 
Than frequent ſnows : O may'{ thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain, ; 
Nutritious. | Philips, 
n. ſ. [woel, pack, and ſack-] 1. A bag 
of wool ; a bundle of wool. 2. Ihe 


Woo'Llrack. 
Woo'LsAack. 


ſeat of the judges in the houſe of lords. 3. Any thing 


bulky without weight. 
(2.) At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, 


Knave on the woolſach, fop at council table. Dryden. 
(3.) Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide | 
With the tame woolfack clergy by their ſide. Clawveland. 


Woo'LwarD. adv. [west and ward.] In wool. Not 


uſed. 
I have no ſhirt : I go wookward for penance. 
Woor. n. /. [rubicilla, Latin.] A bind. | 
| Woos. 2. / [alga, Latin.] See-weed. An herb. 
WORD. . / ſport», Saxon; word, Dutch.] 1. A ſingle 
part of ſpeech. 2. A ſhort diſcourſe. 3. Talk; diſ- 
courſe. 4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. 5. Language; 
oral expreſſion ; living ſpeech. 6. Promiſe. 7. Signal ; 
token; order. 8. Account; tidings; meſſage. 9. De- 
_ claration ; purpoſe expreſſed. 10. Affirmation. 11. Scrip- 
ture; word of God. 12. The ſecond perſon of the ever 
adorable Trinity. A ſcripture term. 
(1.) If you ſpeak three worde, it will three times report you 
the three words. Bacon. 
As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itſelf, fo are words or names the marks of thoſe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converſe with. South*s Sermons. 
Amongſt men who confound their ideas with worde, there 
muſt be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke, 
Each wight who reads not, and but ſcans and ſpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on ſyllables. 
...) Shall I vouchſafe your worſhip a word or two? - 
— Two thouſand, and I'll vouchſafe thee the hearing. 


Shake; p. 
| A word, Lucilius, 
"How he receiv'd you. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


Shakeſp. 


A friend who ſhall own thee in thy loweſt condition, anſwer 


all thy wants, and, in a word never leave thee. South. 

In a word, the Geſpel deſcribes God to us in all reſpects 

ſuch a one as we would wiſh him to be. Tillotſon, 

3.) Why ſhould calamity be full of words? | 

— Let them have ſcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. 

Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 

He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, and rid 


- 


to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch words as were proper to 
Clarendon, 
IF you diſlike the play, : 
Pray make no words on't till the ſecond day, 
Or third 9 : for we would have you know it, 
"The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 


Ceaſe this contention : be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits but the ſword forbear.  _ Dryden. 
If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, 
Kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or unbecomingneſs of 


the faults. Locke. 

If I appear a little ward-bound in my firſt ſolutions, T ho 
at will be imputed to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. 7 
K.) In argument upon a caſe, 


Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me. 


Til write thee a 
im by word of mouth. 


660 Obey thy parents, keep thy ard jufly, 


> 


1 1. * % 
. * 33 


— — | 


W OR 
T take your princely 'word for theſe redreſſes. 
— 1 give it you, and will maintain my word, 


. | Shake . Henry IV, | 
All of. them ftout and hard people, falſe of their word, 


treacherous in their practices, and mercileſs in their revenges. 


{yn. 

The duke ſhall wield his eonqu' ring ſword, W 

The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word. Dryden. 
(7.) — Every ſoldier, kill his priſoners; 

Give the word through. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
(8.) — Bring we word thither | | 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it | 

I may 1 on my journey. Sbhatleſp. Coriolanus. 
— Two optick nerves ſhe ties, | 

Like ſpectacles acroſs the eyes; | 


By which the ſpirits bring her word, 
Whene'er the balls are fix d or ftirr'd. Prior, 
(9.) I know you brave, and take you at word ; 

That preſent ſervice which you vaunt, afford. Dryden. 

(10.) Every perſon has enough to do to work out his own 
ſalvation; which, if we will take the apoſtle's word, is to be 
done with fear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 

I deſire not the reader ſhould take my word, and therefore I 
rf ara diſcourſes in the ſame light for man 
to judge. | en. 

2 They ſay this church of England neither hath the 
word purely preached, nor the ſacraments ſincerely miniſtred. 


Cay 3 i Iv ide Whigift, 
12.) Thou my Word begotten | 
This I perform. F , abby Milton. 
To Wo Rb. v. n. [from the noun.] To diſpute. 
He that deſcends not to word it with a ſhrew, does worſe 
than beat her, | LE ftrange. 
To Worp. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. f 
Whether his extemporary wording might not be a defect. 
| IS TR Fell. 
Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harriſon of the bleſſed 
king, upon the wording and drawing up his charge againſt ap- 
| out, 


proaching trial. 
theſe fables or no, in the r 


Whether I have i ng 
or meaning of them, the book muſt ſtand or fall to itfelf. 


; : . C'Eftranse. 
The apology for the king is the ſame, but warded with 

greater deference to that great prince. Aadiſon. 
Wo RD. adj. [from werd.] Vetboſe ; full of words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making 

a magnificent ſpeech full of vain promiſes, faid, I now fix 
my eyes upon. a cypreſs-tree : it has all the pomp imaginable 
in its branches, leaves, and height, but it bears no fruit, 


We need not laviſh hours in wordy periods, | —— 
As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. bilips's Briton, 
Intemp rate rage, a wwordy war, began. Pope. 
Wore. The preterite of wear. | 
e | 
And that a fleeve embroider'd by his love. Dryden, 


My wife, the kindeſt, 
That ever wore the name. 
To WORK. v. n. pri 
Saxon ; werken, Dutch.] 1. To 


| 3 for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. Ex. v. 18. 
Whether we work or play, or fleep or wake, a 
time's wings doth fly, Davies. 


* 
% 


We bend to that the working of the heart, Thateſp, 


W OR 


In Morat your hopes a crown deſign'd 
And all — 2 within your mind. Dryden. 
(3+) Our better part remains | | 
To work in cloſe deſign. Milton. 
(4.) They that work in fine flax. Iſaiah, xix. 9. 
(5.) Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſubſtances, 
while they work, which may make them fume and inflame leſs. 


| Bacon. 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the working of 
beer, when the barm is pur in. | Bacon. 


If in the wort of beer, while it u e rb, before it be tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with freſh, it will make a fove- 
reign drink for melancholy. *Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

(6.) — With ſome other buſineſs put the king 

From theſe fad thoughts that — too much upon him. 

| Shakeſp. 

All things work together for good to them that love God. 

| | Rom. vill. 28. 

Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, and alſo 
within the earth. | Bacon, 

Although the ſame tribute laid by conſent, or by impoſing, 
be all one to the purſe, yet it works diverſely on the courage : 


no people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. Bacon. 


Theſe poſitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity ſhould not be loſt. Clarendon. 
Nor number, nor example with him awrought 


To ſwerve from truth or change his conſtant mind. Milton. 


We ſee the workings of gratitude in the Iſraelites. South, 
Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new, | 
Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden. 
Poiſon will work againſt the ſtars: beware, | 
For wiy meal an antidote prepare. Dryden jun. Juvenal. 
When this reverence begins to work in him, next conſider 
his temper of mind. | Lecke. 
This Jo wwrovght upon the child, that afterwards he defired 


to be taught. Locke. 


Humours and manners work more in the meaner fort than 
with the nobility. 55 | 
I ̃ be ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards . a half 
long; his colours are white, black, and red: of all ſerpents 
his bite is the moſt pernicious, yet worketh the ſloweſt. 


| Grew, 
7.) — Without the king's affent 
You wrought to be a legate. 


I ſhould have doubted the of antimony, where 
uch a potion could not work. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 
upon defect of working, it is oft times conyerted. Brown. 
Moſt purges, heat a little; and all of them work beſt, that 
is, cauſe the blood fo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. 
(9.) Let it be pain of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there's mat- 
ter yet left for philoſophy and conſtancy to work upon. 
| | L'Eftrange. 


Natural philoſophy bas ſenſible objects to work upon; but 


then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy 8 
Jen. 
The predictions Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating to his death, 
too muc e — 
10. to Mel. 1 . 
— . 
Of good and ill, which ſhould work upward firſt. Dryden. 
(11.) Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorme, Benacus raves, 
Coufus d with working ſands and rolling waves. Addiſon. 
To Worx, v. 4. er. and participle paſſ. ' worked or 
__ ewronpht,” 1. To ir; to manufacture; to ferm by 
labour. 2. To bring by action into any ſtate. 3. To in- 


fluence” by fucceſſive impulſes. 4. To ly oy Oe | 


labour, and continued violence. 5. To. produce by 

to effect. 6. To manage; in a ſtate of motion; to put 
into motion. 7. To put to labour; to exert. 8. To em- 
broider with a needle ; as, ſhe worled an apron. 9. To 


U 


* 


eternal weight of glory. 
Addiſon on Italy. 1 


Grew's Caſmol. 


ledge in building and working =” | 


W O R 


Wort out, To * toil, 10. To Work out. To 
eraze ; to efface. 11. Ta Work up, To raile. 
(1.) He could have told them of two or three gold mines? 


and a filver mine, and given the reaſon why they forbare to 
work them at that time, and when they left off * wor ling 


them. Raleigb's Apology. 


The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought from one 
form into another, till it ſettled into an habitable earth. 


. Burnet. 
This mint to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Addiſon. 


he young men acknowledge in love-letters, ſealed with a 
particular wax, with certain enchanting words wrought upon 
the ſeals, that they died for her. | Tatler, 

They now begin to work the wond'rous frame, 

To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. Blackmore. 
The induſtry of the people works up all their native com- 
modities to the laſt degree of manufacture. Swift. 


(2.) So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with Rains 
Ot ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines, Addiſon's Catos 
(3.) If you would work any man, know his nature and 
faſhions, and fo lead him. | Bacon. 
To haſten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, | 


work your royal father to his ruin. A. Philips. 
(4-) Sidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works his 
way, | 
Impatient for the battle : one day more, 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. Addi ſn. 
(5. — Fly the dreadful war, 
That in thyſelf thy leſſer parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe- wer bing jar. Spenſer. 
Our light affliftion for a moment worletb for us a far more 


. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might work any effect, not holpen by the co-operation 


of ſpirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacen. 
oiſture, although it doth not paſs through bodies without 
communication of ſome ſubſtance, as heat and cold do, * ww 


worketh effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. 
Such power, being above all that the underſtanding of man 
can Conceive, may well work ſuch wonders. 
God only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among mens wits hath this confuſion wrought ; 
As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Daves. 
.. —— Of the tree, | 
Which, taſted, 4vorks knowledge of good and evil, : 
Thou may'ſt not: in the day thou eat'ſt, thou dy ſt. 


| Milton. 
Each herb he knew, that works or good or ill, | 


More learn'd than Meſve, half as learn'd as Hill. Harte. 


(6:) Mere perfonal valour could not ſupply want of knowe 
| Arbuthnet . 
0 ow, Marcus, virtue's on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, wert every nerve. 

And call up all thy father in thy foul, _ Addiſon's Cato. 

(8.) I worked a violent leaf. Spectator. 


(9-) Not only every fociety, but every ſingle perſon has 
enough to do to w wart out his own ſalvation. 


ecay of Piety. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and works out t 


reſt by the ſtrength of her own faculties. | Addiſon, 


{20} Tears of joy for your returning ſpilt, 

Work out and expiate our former guilt. Dryden. 

(11.) That which is wanting to work up the pity to a greater 
Hale. 


height, was not afforded me by the ſtory, _ 
e 


Phe ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, Kh 
Warks up more fire and colour in their cheeks. 


| | | TE Addiſon's Cato. 
„We ſhould inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till they have 
worked up our ſouls into filial awe love of him. 


4tterbury, 
Ff — — 


Drummond, . 


W OR 


Work. . , l[penpe, Saxon; werk, Dutch.) 1. Toil; Wo'nxnovss. 
labour; employment. 2. A ſtate of labour. 3, Bungling Wo'sKINGHOUSE. 


attempt. 4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
Any tabrick or compages of att. 6. Action; feat; deed. 
7. Any thing made. 8. Operation. 9. Effect; conſe - 
quence of agency. 10. Management; treatment. 11. 
To ſet on Worx. To employ ; to engage. 


(1.) Bread, correction, and work for a ſervant. 
; Eccluſ. xxxũi. 
In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there grow vege - 
tables, which the work-folks ſay have magical virtue. Bacon. 
The ground, unhid, gives more than we can aſk ; 
But work is pleaſure, we chuſe our talk. Dryden. 
(2.) All the world is perpetually at work, only that our poor 
mortal lives ſhould pals the happier for that little time we poſ- 


feis them, or elſe end the better when we loſe them: upon this 


occaſion riches came to be coveted, honours eſteemed, friend- 
ſhip purſued, and virtues admired. Temſlle 
(3.) It is pleaſant to ſee what work our adverſaries make with 


this innocent canon: ſometimes tis a mere forgery of hereticks, 


and ſometimes the. biſhops that met there were not ſo wiſe as 


they ſhould have been.  Stillingfleet. 
(4+) Round her 4work ſhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. 3 Spenſer. 
That — you gave me: I muſt take out the w.] 
a likely piece of work, that you ſhould find it in your cham- 


ber, and know not who left it there. This is ſome minx's 


token, and I muſt take out the work? There, give it your 


hobbyhorſe : whereſoever you had it, I'll take out no wer# on't. 

Shakeſp. Othello, 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine work: This 

makes her often ſit working in bed uatil noon. Law. 
(5.) Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 

But felt th' approaches of too warm a ſun. \ - Pope. 

66.) The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to works of charity, 

| haverendered it neceſſary in every Chriſtian commonwealth by 


_ Jaws to ſecure propriety. Hammond. 
Nothing . can be found in woman, 
Than works in her huſband to promote. Milton. 
Not in the warks of bloody Mars employ d, | 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy d. Pope. 


(.) Where is that holy fire, which verſe is faid 
To have? Is that enchanting force decay d? 
Verſe, that draws naturess works from nature's law, 
Thee, her beſt work, to her work cannot draw. 
O faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt | 
Of all God's works creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd ; 
Holy, divine, amiable, or fweet, 
How art thou loſt |. Milton's Par. Lift. 
(3.) As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bodies, 
which is the chief work of elements, and requires an intire ap- 
_ plication of the agents, water hath the principality and exceſs 
Over earth. | ; g Digby. 
1 „F 
Wild wor produces oft, and moſt in dream. Milton. 
(10,) Let him alone; I'll go anather way to work with him. 


(21. ) It ſetterh thoſe wits on work in better 
would be elſe employed in worſe. ; 
Wo'xxer. n. , [from work.] One that works. 

Le fair nymphs, which aftentimes have loved 
33 wor ter o four kindly ſmarts, ; 
are yourſelves, and open wide your 
His es » order tone ing 

4 | 


. 


Timotheus, my worifellow, and A 


2 
* 28 


A G14 


Donne. 


things, which 
Hooker. 


* One engaged Wolax 


WO R 


nx. /. [from work and bau ſe.] 1. 


A 
place in which any manufacture is 
5. carried on. 2. A place where idlers and vagabonds ate 


condemned to labour. 
(1.) The quick forge and æwortingbouſe of thought. = 
: | Shakeſþ. H. V. 
Protogenes had his workbouſe in a garden out of town, where 
he was daily finiſhing thoſe pieces he begun. Dryden, 
(2.) Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by nds and pil. 
ferers ? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſeful charities which remove 
ſuch peſts into priſons and worktouſes. Atterbury 
Wo'kKkinGDAY. . /. [work and day.] Day on which 
labour-is permitted; not the ſabbath ; it therefore is taken 
for coarſe and common. - | 
How full of briars is this wworkingday world. 
Will you have me, lady ? 
No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for aworking- 
days ; your grace is too coſtly to wear every day. Shakeſp. 
Wo'rx Man. n. /. [work and man.] An artificer z a ma- 
ker of any thing. 
When wor men ſtrive to do better than well, | 
They do confound their ſkill in covetouſneſs. Shak. 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning wworkman ? 
There was no other cauſe preceding than his own will, no o- 
ther matter than his own power, no other workman than his 
own word, and no other conſideration than his own infinite 


Shakeſp. 


They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their value for 
the wworkman. Addiſon on Italy. 


Wo'rxxmanLy. adj. [from workman.] Skilſul; well 
performed ; workmanlike. „ 
WolkK MANL. adv. Skilfully ; in a manner becoming a 
workman. 
It having but fortie foot «vor dight, 
Take ſaffron enough for a lord and a knight. 
We will fetch thee ſtraight 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 
And at that ſight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. Shak. 
Wo'xxMansHiIy. . /. [from workman.] 1. Manufac- 
ture; ſomething made by any one. 2. The ſkill of a 
Worker; the degree of ſkill diſcovered in any manufac- 
ture. 3. The art of working. ES 
(1.) Nor any ſkill d in worknanſdip emboſs'd, 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer, 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in perfection, by be- 
ing the immediate wrimanſhip of God, by ſo much did that 
choſen garden exceed all parts of the world. Raleigh. 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in the choice of 
the materials; and afterwards, as great architects uſe to do, in 
the workmanſhip of his regal hand. Potton. 
What more reaſonable than to think, that if we be God's 
*w6rkman/bip, he ſhall ſet this mark of himſelf upon all reaſon- 
able creatures? Tillot ſan. 
(.) The Tritonian goddeſs having heard es 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſe-worthy warkmanſbiþ to yield. Spenſer... 
The wand'ring ſtreams, in whoſe entrancing gyres 


(3+) I there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me h 


Tuſſer. 


ayton., 
ow: Tubal- 
cain could ever hays taught the workmanſbip and uſe of them. 


15 NVond ward s Natural Hiftery.. 
ASTER. 2. . [work 


and maſfer.] The performer 
work. 8 


t time this world's great unrmHer did caſt 
To be al e re., 


0 


W OR 
Tt ſeems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
= pry pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 
He faſhion'd them ſo comely. Spenſar. 
Every carpenter and workmaſter that laboureth. 


Ecel. xxxviii. 
Deſire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great workmaſter, leads to no exceſs. 
Wo'xxwoman. n. . [work and wwoman.] 
ſkilled in needle-work. 2. A woman that works for 
hire. | 
(r.) The moſt fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 
 Wo'rxxvpay. =. / [Corrupted from workingday.] The 
day not the ſabbath. _ h 


* 


Tell her but a workiday fortune. Shak. 
Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man; whole face thou art, 
The workydays are the back part. Herbert. 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, | 
Like workydays, I wiſh would toon be done. Cay 


WORLD. 2. /. [ ponls, Saxon; wereld, Dutch.] 1. 
Miorld is the great collective idea of all bodies whatever. 
| Locke. 2. Syſtem of beings. 3. The earth; the terra- 

queous globe. 4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 5. A ſe- 


cular life. 6. Publick life ; the publick. 7. Buſineſs of 


life; trouble of life. 8. Great multitude. 9. Mankind; 
an hyperbolical 3 for many: all the world is a ſa - 
vourite phraſe in French, for many. 10. Courſe of life. 
11. Univerſal empire. 12. The manners of men; the 
praQice of life. 13. Every thing that the world contains. 
14. A large tract of country; a wide compaſs of things. 
15. A colſection of wonders ; a wonder. Obſolete. 16. 
Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon; now only uſed in World 


wit bout end. 17. In the world. In poſſibility. 18. 
For all the world, ExaQly. A ludicrous ſenſe z now 
little uſed. | 5 

(2.) ten before all worlds. Nicene Creed. 


God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his fon, by 
whom he made the worlds. ; Hlebr. i. 2. 
| Know how this cor | 

Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt Milton. 

(3. — He the world | : 

Built on circumfluous waters. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that compaſſed the whole 


—_ Heylyn. 
(4.) Tm in this earthly world, where to do harm 


Is often laudable; to do good ſometime 


Accounted dangerous folly. Shak. Macbeth. 
The making of a will is ly an uneaſy taſk, as bein 

at once a double parting with the world 2 + 

I was hot come into the rd then. L' Eftrange. 
He wirtingly brought evil into the world. Mor 


| 1 
Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardſhips can befal in the world. 

(.) Happy is ſhe that from the world retires, 
And carries with her what the world admires. 

Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 
While ſhe is lovely, does to heav'n make love; 

I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find 3 
An entrance here, to leave the world behind ? aller. 
By the world, we ſometimes underſtand the things of this 

world; the variety of ures and intereſts which ſteal away 

our affections from God. 1 —— the 
men of the world, with icitations we axe to 
" " Rogers * 

(6.) Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th' world ? 

. Bear me to priſon. Shak. Meaſ. 
Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the rid; 
And world-exil'd is death. | Shak, Rom. and 

.) Here I'll ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the man's ſuſpicious ſtars | 


Jul. 


Milton. 
1. A woman 


Dryden. 


for Auaaſ. 


y 
P 


W OR 
(S.) You a world of curſes undergo, 


Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. ' Shak. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. Shak. 


I leave to ſpeak of a world of other attempts furniſhed by 
kings. 8 Raleigb's Apcgy. 
Garments richly woven | 

And worlds of prize. 5 Chapman. 
In double fiftie ſable barks : with him a world of men 
Moſt ſtrong and full of valure went. Chapman. 
What a world of contradiftions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confuſions upon the 


contrary practice. Biſhop Sander ſon. 
Juſt ſo romances are, for what elſe 
Is in them all, but love and battles? 
O' th' firſt of theſe we have no great matter ; 
To treat of, but a world o' th' latter. Hudibras* 


It brought into this world a 2wor/d of woe. Milton. 
There were a uorld of paintings, and among the reſt the 
picture of a lion. L'Efirange. 


Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our hands, ſubjects 
us to law-ſuits, and loads us with domeſtick cares. Dryd. 
From thy corporeal pon freed, | 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatch'd in little ſpace. 
Why will you fight againſt fo ſweet a paſſion, | 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms? Addiſon. 


9.) This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between ſuck 
and the reſt of the world, whereby the one ſort are named the 
brethren, the godly ; the other worldlings, time- ſervers, pleaſ- 


ers of men mere than of God. Hooker, 
| "Tis the duke's pleaſure, | 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. Shak. X. Lear. 
Thus the world may fee what 'tis to innovate ! Drayton. 


He was willing to declare to all the world, that, as he had 
been brought up in that religion eſtabliſhed in the church of 
England, ſo he could maintain the fame by unanſwerable rea- 
ſons. 1 | Clarendox. 

We turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty and dreſs, and 
the whole world conſpires to make them think of nothing elſe. 

Law 


| (10.) Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the world 
unjuſtly. | | _ Clariſſa. 
(11.) Rome was to ſway the world. Milton. 
This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 5 
Love loſt poor Antony the awor id. Prior. 


(12,) Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs, Old folks 
have diſcretion, and know the world. | Shateſp. 
What ſtart at this ! when fixty years have ſpread 0 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head ? 
Is this the all obſerving age could gain ? | 
Or haſt thou known the world ſo long in vain? - Dryd. 
If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addiſon's Cato, 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her : 
To know the world a little better; 
To know the world ! a modern phraſe 
For viſits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 
(13-) Had I now a thouſand worlds, I would give them all 
for one year more, that I might preſent to God one year of 


ſuch devotion and good works, as I never before ſo much as in- 

tended, | Law. 
(14.) Tis I who love's Columbus am, tis I, 

That muſt new worlds in it deſcry. Cowley. 


(15.) The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it was a 
4world to ſee, how the court was changed upon him. Knoles, 
_ (r7.) All the precautions in the world were taken for the 
marriage of his younger brother. | Addi ſon. 
(18.) He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
er all the world ſo placed. | Stdney, 
Wo'xLoLIwess. n. .. [from worldly.) Covetouſneſs ; ad- 
diQedneſs to gain. | 
1Ff2 


„„ 
Wola LpIIx G. . /. [ from vworid.] A mortal ſet upon 
profit. 


Baſeminded wretches ! are your thoughts fo * bemired 


in the trade of ordinary waridlings, as for reſpect of gain to 
let ſo much time pals, Ee Sidney. 
The one ſort are named the brethren, the godly; the other 
-worldlings, timeſervers, and pleaſers of men more than pleaſ- 
ers of God. ; Hacker. 
God of the world and wwor/4linzs, 
Great Mammon ! greateſt god below the ſky. 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As woridlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
'To that which had too much. Shak. As you like it. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows : | 
The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryd. 
If we conſider the expectations of futurity, the world ing 
gives up the argument. | Rogers. 
Wo'rLDLy: adj. {from world.] 1. Secular; relating to 
this life, in contradiſtinction to the life to come. 2. Bent 
upon this world ; not attentive to a future ſtate. 3. Hu- 
man z common; belonging to the world. 
(:.) He is divinely bent to meditation; 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be moved, | 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe. _ Shak. R. III. 
Haſt thou not worldly heb at command? Shak, 
The fortitude of a chriſtian conſiſts in patience, not in enter- 
prizes which the -__ call heroic, and which are commonly the 
effects of intereſt, pride, and worldly honour. ..  Dryd. 
Compare the happineſs of men and beaſts no farther than it 
reſults 2 Tworllly advantages. Atterbury. 
As to worldly affairs, which my friends thought ſo heavy 
upon me, they are moſt of them of our own making, and fall 
away as ſoon as we know ourſelves. _ Lau. 


(2.) They'll practiſe how to live ſecure, > 
Worldly or diſſolute, on that their lords | 
Shall | tou them to enjoy. | Milt. Par. Loft. 


(3.) Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no other 
worldly mean, but that one only hand which erected 5 = 
| . Tocker. 
Times and places are approved witneſſes of wor laly actions. 
| | Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Wo'xLDLy. adv. [from world.] With relation to the pre- 
ſent life. 
It is a token of a aworldly wiſe man, not to 
againſt the nature of times wherein he liveth. 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe, 
By ſimply meek. 
This cannot be done, if my will be aworidly, or voluptuouſſy 
diſpoſed. ' South's Sermons. 
Since your mind is worldly bent, | 
Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, | | 
Think ere you ſpeak, 1 grant you leave to chooſe. Dryd. 
WORM. . /. [pypm, Saxon; worm, Dutch; wermis, 
Lat.] 1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in the earth. 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. 3. Animal bred in the body. 
4. The animal that ſpins filk. Silkworm. 5. Gru 


contend in vain 
Raleigh. 


that gnaw wood and furniture. 6. Something tormenting. 


7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing 
ſpiral. © | 
of (.) —— Both the princes | 
'Thy broken faith bath made a prey to worms. 

Help me into ſome houſe, 

Or I ſhall faint: — a plague o both your houſes ! 
They have made .]. meat of me. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold, 
Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold : A 
1 from my marble monument ſhall rife ; 

Again intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. Jauch Par. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Inſect or worm. _ Alton. 
(3+) The mortal crm. 


Shak. 


Shak, 


Spenſer. 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


W OR 
(3.) Phyſicians obſerve theſe worms engendered within the 


y of man. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
( 4.) Thou oweſt the worm no filk, the theep no — 


(5 — — Tis no aukward claim, 
Pick'd from the wor n- holes of long -vaniſh'd days, 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd. Shak. H. v. 

(6.) The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy foul. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
The chains of darkneſs, and th' undying worm. Milt. 
(7-) The thieads of ſcrews, when bigger than can be made 
in icrew-plates, are called worms. The length of a aworm be- 
gins at the one end of the ſpindle, and ends at the other ; the 
| breadth of the worm is contained between any two grooves on 
the ſpindle z the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter of 
the ſpindle, wiz. the depth between the outfide of the worm, 
and the bottom of the groove. Moon. 
To Worm. v. n. [from the noun.] To work ſlowly, ſe- 
cretly, and gradually. | 7 
When debates and fretting jealouſy, 
Did worm and work within you more and more, 
Your colour faded. : Herbert, 
To WorM. v. a. kh To drive by flow and ſecret means, 
perhaps as by a ſcrew, 2. To deprive a dog of ſome- 
thing, nobody knows what, under his tongue, which 
is ſaid to prevent him, nobody knows why, from run- 
ning mad. | 
(1.) They find themſelves wormed out of all power, by a 
new ſpawn of independents, ſprung from your own bowels. 


(2.) Every one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him wormed. 

5 | 3 Mor timer. 
Wo'xMEATEN. [worm and eaten.] 1. Gnawed by worms. 
2. Old ; worthleſs. - Es 
think him as concave as a co- 
Shak. 


(.) For his verity in love, I do 
vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. | 
( 2.) His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriy'd ; of 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſcrolls, 
That were all wormeaten, and full of canker holes. Spenſer. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call unrmeaten, 
or of defaced date. Raleigh Hiſt. of the Verla. 
Thine's like wormeaten trunks cloath'd in ſeal's ſkin ; 
Or grave, that's duſt without, and ſtink within. Dame. 
Wo'xzmwoop. n. /. [from its virtue to kill worms in the 
body; perhaps properly wormwort.} HWormwood hath an 
indeterminate ſtalk, branching out into many ſmall ſhoots, 
with ſpikes of naked flowers banging downward ; the 
leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant there are thir- 
ty-rwo ſpecies, one of which, the common wormwod, 
grows in the roads; but it is alſo planted in gardens for 
common uſe. Great variety of ſea wor s are found 
in the ſalt marſhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wormaeed, though they differ greatly. 


| | | Miller. 

She was wenn d; I had then laid 1 1 
W:rmpcd to my dug. | Shak. Ram. and Jul. 
Pituitous Cacochymia muſt be corrected by bitters, as Warm- 


wine. | | Floyer an the Humours. 
ak whether one be not invincibly conſcious to bimſelf of a 
ly thinks — ang | 2 


Wo“ Nv. adj. [from wworm.] Full of worms. : 


Spirits that in and floods have burial, 
| to their are gone. . Shat. 
___ Yetcan I not me thou art dead, ** 
Or that thy eorſe corrupts in earth's dark W mb, 
Or that thy beauties he in bed. As 
Worx. part. paff. of wear, Wornout is quite conſumed. 


His is a maiden fliield, | 
. Guiltleſs in fight : mine batter'd, hew'd and bor'd, | 
Non cat of „ muſt forſake his lord. Dryden. 


W OR 


What I now offer, i is the wretched remainder of a fickly age, 
awrn out with ſtudy, and opprefs'd by fortune. Dryden. 
The greateſt part of mankind are given up to labour, Thoſe 
lives are worn out only in the proviſions for living. Locke. 
Vour cold hypocriſy's a ſtale device, 
A worn-out trick; — thou be thought in earneſt, 
Cloath thy feign d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addiſon. 
Wo' RNIL. #. /. ln the backs of cows in the ſummer, are 
© maggots generated, which in Eſſex we call wornils, being 
_ firſt only a {call knot in the ſkin. 
Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
To Wo RR. v. a. | [poptgen Saxon : whence perhaps the 
word warray.] 1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears 
its prey. 2. To PB or 8 brutally. 
(1.) If we with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our on doors Kon the dog ; 


Let us be worried. | Shak. H. v. 


The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 


tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they but play'd with in their 

WS. K. Charles, 
"Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 
from worrying the Gm, ta be deliver'd up to the enemy, for 
fear the ſheep ſhould wworry the wolves. L' Eftrange. 
This revives and imitates that inhuman barbarity of the old 
heathen perſecutors, wrapping up chriſtians in the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, that ſo they might be worried and torn in pieces by dogs. 
South's Sermons. 


(2.) Then embraces his ſon-in-law ; then again worries he 
his daughter with clipping her. Shak. Winter's Tale, 
For want of 7 „or lack of breath, 


| Witneſs when I was worried with thy peals. Milton. 
It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us righteouſneſs 
inſtead of exaction, and hopes of religion to a church worried 


with 
All his care 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which worried him only for being mine. Southern. 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputation, nor in- 


— fall on any perſon whatſoever. Addiſon, 
| - Let them rail, | 

And worry one another at their pleaſure. Rowe, 
Madam, contrive and invents | 

And worry him out, till be gives his conſent. Sauift. 


Worse. adj. Tbe co 
{ping, Saxon.] More bad; more ill. 
Why ſhould he ſee your faces worſe liking than the children 
of your ſort ? Daniel, i. 10. 
In happineſs and miſery, the queſtion till remains, how men 
come often to prefer the worſe to the better, and to chuſe that, 
which, by their 5 has made them miſerable. 


Locke. 
Wosz. adv. In a manner more bad. : 
The more one ſickens, the worſe at eaſe he is. Shak. 

The Worss. n. /. [from the adjective.] 1. The loſs ; not 


the advantage ; not the better. 2. Something leſs good. 
(1.) Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atchiev'd, 

But ſometimes had the worſe, and loſt by war, Spenſer. 

Judah was put to the averſe before wk and. they fled to 


their tents. 2 King's, xiv. 12. 
(2.) A man, whatever are his prof always thinks the 
. worſe of a woman, who forgives — for naking = an axe on 
ber virtue. Clariſſa. 


To Worss. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] To 0 to diſad- 


2 This word, though analogical enough, is not 


more valid arms, 
more vio ent, On 27 we meet, 1 
Wot to * Tor ſe our foes. Mikon. 
W.: RSER. adj. — Linn word, formed by corrupting. 
.warſe dich the uſual comparative. termination. 


Gods. 1 — 


ET po ns * 


South's Sermons. | 


mparative of bad : bad, worſe, ar. 


| mility and 42v0r/dipping of angels. 


W OR 


* dreadful 1 felt, and worſer far * 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. 


Drys 
Wo'Rs RIP. . 7. [peopIreype, Saxon.) 1. Dignity ; z ein 
nence; excellence. 2. A character of 3 3. A ti- 
tle of honour, 4. A term of jronical reſpect. 5. Adq- 
ration; religious act of reverence. 6 Honour; reſpect ; 
wg deference. 7. Idolatry of lovers ; ſubmiſſive ret- 
e 
l (1. ) Elfin born of noble ſtate, 
And muckle worſhip in his native land, 


Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate. Spenſer. 
My train are men of choice, and rareſt parts, 

That all particulars of duty knov; 

And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 

The ww3r/brp of their names. Shak. K, Lear. 


Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to crown him with 


glory and worſhip. Pf. viii. 5. 
(3.) I belong to worſhip, and affect 
In honout, honeſty, $hak. H. VIII. 


(3.) Dinner is on table; my father defires your w9r/hip's 

company. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

The old Romans freedom did beſtow, 

Our princes wworfirp with a blow. Hudibras, 
What lands and lordſkips for their owner know 

My quondam barber, but his 20 ip now. Dryden. 

(4-) Againſt your wwor/bip, when had S—k writ? 


Or P—ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? Pope. 
(5.) They join their vocal aworfh7p to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton, 


Under the name of church, I underſtand a body, or col- 
lection of human perſons profeſſing faith in Chrift, gathered 
together in ſeveral places yd the world for the wwor/bip of the 


ſame God, and united into the ſame corporation. TOTS. 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain, | 
Sought godlike wor ftip from a ſervile train. Dryden. 


The wworſbip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious worſhip: hence religion is de- 
ſcribed by ſeeking God. Tillotſon. 

There was a voyage of the Egyptians under Ofiris up the 
Danube; from them the Suevi had their worſhip of Us. 

Arbuthnot. 

(6.) The humble gueſt ſhall have worſhip i in the preſence of 
thoſe who fit at meat with him. Luke, xiv. 10. 

Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
plain that his intention was, that ſome kind of 2wor/hip ſhould 
be given from ſome to others; for where there is a power to 
puniſh and reward, there. is a foundation of worſbip in thoſe 
who are under that power; which worſbip lies in expreſſing a 
que regard to that power, by a care not to provoke it, and an 

endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, among mankind, 
18 called civil worſhip. Sti ling ſteet. 
.) Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 


Your bugle eyeballs, nar your cheek of cream | 
That can entame my ſpirits to your wor hip. Shak. 
To Wo'xsH1e. v. 3. [from the noun.] 1, Toadore; to 
- honour or venerate with religious rites. 2. To reſpect ; 
to honour; to treat with civil reverence. 3. To honour 
with amorous reſ 
(1.) Thou ſhalt wor ſhip = other God. | Exod. XXXIV. 14. 


Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu- 
, Col. ii. 18. 
The law of nature] teacheth, that the true and living God 
ought to be worſhipped, and that a ſufficient and convenient 
time is to be ſet apart for the ſame. White. 
Adore and wor/bip God Supreme. Milton, 
Firſt worfoip God; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himſelf good-morrow nor good-day, T. Randolph. 
On the ſmaath Gd the paſſenger ſhall ſee 


Thy name engrav'd, and æworſbip Helen's tree. Dryd. 
{ (2.) Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Net N ſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shak. H. V. 


vll bended knees I daily awor/hip her, 
conſumes her own idalater. 


6K 
To Wo'nsnry. v. . To perform acts of adoration. 
The people went to wor/bip before the golden calf. 
5 1 Kmmgs. 
Wo's Aru l. adj. [worſhip and full.] 1. Claiming reſ- 
pect by any character or dignity. 2. A term of ironical 
reſpect. 
= This is wor/hipful ſociety, 
And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf. Shak. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it ; but when it comes to wait upon a great and 
aworſhipful ſinner, who for many years has ate well and done 
ill, it is attended with a long train of rheums. South. 
(2.) Every man would think me an hypocrite ; and what 
excites your moſt bi ful thought to think to ? Shak. 
Suppoſe this wor/bipful idol be made, yet (till it wants ſenſe 
and motion. | Stillingfleet . 
Wo'xzsniPFuULLY. adv. from worſbipful, ] Reſpect- 
fully. | 
"Haſtings will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 
His maſter's ſon, as wor/hipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. 
Wo's AIP ER. n. , [from worſbip.] Adorer; one that 
wor ſhips. 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy wor/ſbippers. Shak. H. V. 
Thoſe places did not confine the immenſity of God, nor 
ive his 4wor/bippers a nearer approach to heaven by, their 
— ht. wind South's Sermons. 
It poſterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
, mult fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profeſſed «vor ſhipper of Apollo, Addiſon, 
By ſanctifying = ſeventh day after they had laboured fix, 
they avowed themſelves worſhippers of that only God, who 
created heaven and earth. 5 Nes. 
Wos r. #dj. [The ſuperlative of bad, formed from worſe: 
| bad, worſe, wor ſt.] Moſt bad ; moſt ill. 
If thou hadſt not been born the worff of men, 
Thou had been knave and flatterer. Shak. 
The pain that any one actually feels is ſtill of all other the 
aworfl ; and it is with anguiſh they cry out. 


utmoſt height or degree of any thing ill. 
Who N I'm at the worff ? 
Tim worſe than e'er I was, | 
And worſe I may be yet: the worft is not, 
So long as we can ſay, this is the du. 
That you may be armed againſt the aworft in this unhappy 
ftate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, I ſend you theſe con- 
fderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. 


Hogs pom, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He who ſecure within can ſay, . 
To- morrow do thy worſt, for I have liv d to-day. Dryden. 

gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, before he beats 


Shak. 


Sir R 
about in of a hare, on ſe to his own fields, 
where he is always ſure of g diverſion when the worft 
comes to the worf. Addiſon, Spectator. 


To Wons r. v. 4. [from the adjective.] To defeat; to 
overthrow. | 


The cats will be vs wark thes where two dueliife cater the 


field, where the worfled party hath his ſword piven him again 
- without further Peng Sucking, 


The bear was in a greater fright, | 
It is downright madneſs to where we are ſure to be 


| aworſied. L Eftrang 


Co 


The viforious Philiſtines were aworfled by the captivated = 


ark, which foraged their country more than a 


She could have brought the chariot 
| krother 4wworfled in the duel. 


conquering army. 


8 
Dryden, 


Shak. | 


Locke. 
WoxsT. #. /. The moſt calamitous or wicked ſtate; the 


W OR 
Wo'xsTZ D. n. ſ. [from Worfled, a town in Norfolk ſa- 
mous for the woollen manufaQture.] Woollen yarn ; wobl 


1pun. 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly three ſuited, hundred 
1 ng knave. Shak. K. Lear. 
ere Ridpat r cudgel d mi view 
Gil fook'd black L 


The very worfled Pee. 
Worr. n. / [pint, Saxon; wort, Dutch.] 1. Original- 
ly a general name tor an herb; whence it ſtill continues in 
many, as liver wort, ſpleenwort. 2. A plant of the 
cabbage kind. 3. [ Hynt, Saxon.] New beer either un- 
fermented, or in the act of fermentation.” 
(3-) If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be 
tunned, the burrage be often changed with freſh, it will make 
a ſovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
WorTH, er Wurth, v. n. [peon%an, Saxon.] To be. 
This 8 is only now retained in ο worth, or wurth ; 
wo be, | 
Wo worth the man 
That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 
In his own fleſh, and make way to the living ſp'rit. 
| Spenſer, 
WoxrTn. In the termination of the names of places comes 
from yon, a court or farm, or ponvlz, a fireet or road. 
| Gibſon, 
WORTH. . / [peop's, Saxon.] 1. Price; value. 2. 
Excellence; virtue. 3. Importance; valuable quality. 
(1.) Your clemency will take in worth the f theſc 
my ſimple and mean labours. wor Ou — 
— What is worth in any thi | 
But ſo much money as 'twill bring ? Hudibrar. 
A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of gold exactly; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ful - 
phur. | Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) How can you him unworthy then decree ; 
In whoſe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 
Is there any man of worth and virtue, although not "rn. 
ed in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had not rather end the days of 
this tranſitory life at Cyrus, than to fink down with them of 
whom Elihu hath ſaid, memento moriuntur. Hooker. 
Having from theſe ſuck d all they had of aworth, 
And brought home that faith which you carried forth, 
I throughly love. | 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth 
That wou'd be woo'd. Milton. 
— - A nymph of your own train | 
Gives us your c in ſuch a ſtrain, 
As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell, 


Could know ſuch worth, or worth deſcribe ſo well. 
** TY W: . 
Detected worth, r, diſarray d, CR 
To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. Young . 


(3-) Peradventure thoſe things whereupon time was then 
well ſpent, have ſithenee that loſt their dignity and —_ 
ng nn grate we es ne 
| thin much 
than when that defire is quite exti: 7 _ — 
Wonxrn. adj. 1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 2. 
Deſerving of, either in a good or bad ſenſe. 3. Equal in 
to. | | 25 
( 1.) Women will love her that the is a woman, 
More worth than any man: men that ſhe is 4 
The rareſt of all women. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
You have not - t it worth 8888 a pro- 
feſſed diſſent againſt a philoſophy, which the rt of 
— dailies; pl gra. 17 2 Gl Us, 
As if tis nothing <worfh that lies conceal'd ; "A 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd. - Dryden. 
It is worth while to confider how admirably he has turned 
the courſe of his narration, and made his huſbandman concern- 
ed even in what relates to the battle. Addiſon. 


: 


”* 


W OR 
If your uce no conviction, they are worth 
#5. oral} anon 


to me, 
_ ſon and da 


Beatiie, 

(2 ter found this treſpaſs worth 

The ſhame which here it ſuffers. 8 Shak. 

. The caftle a to be a place worth the keeping and ca- 

pable to be made ſecure _=_ a good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign ſecure, . and, in my choice, 


To reign is worth ambition, thou gh in hell. Milt, 

Haſte hither Eve, and worth thy ſight behold, 
Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape - 
Comes this way moving. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Whatſoever 


Is worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham. 
This is life indeed; life worth preſerving ; | 
Such life as Juba never felt til] now. Addiſon's Cato. 


I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let- 
ter ; but was diſcoura for want of ſomething that I could 
think worth ſending fifteen hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 

Many things are worth enquiry to one man, which ate not 
ſo to another. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 

wo! Dang'rous rocks, 

ich touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Eurobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Although worth nothing, he ſhall be proffered the beſt en- 
dowed, and moſt beautiful virgin of their iſland,  Sandys, 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
 _ thouſand crowns, Addiſon's Italy. 
Wo'xTHiLY. adv. [from worthy.] 1. Suitably ; not be- 
low the rate of. 2. Deſervedly ; according to merit. 

3. Juſtly ; not without cauſe. | 

(..) The divine original of our ſouls hath little influence 


upon us to engage us to walk worth:ly of our extraction, and to 
do nothing — baſe. hy Kay. 
(2.) They are betray d | 
While they pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs, wortbily, ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milton. 


You ily ſucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 
ceſtors, but alſo to their virtues. | 
(3-) Chriſtian .men having, beſides th 
men, fo — help of heavenly direction from above, together 
with the lamps of fo bright ex 


ield, it cannot but worthily ſeem reproachful for us to leave 


th the one and the other. Hooker. 
The king is preſent ; if*t be known to him 

That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, | 

And worthily, my falſhood. Shak. H. VIII. 


A Chriſtian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yet I affirm 
that ſome very worthily deſerve to be hated ; and of all, 
the deceiver es it — | South's Sermons. 

Wo'xTHiNgss. 7. /, [from werthy.] 1. Deſert; merit. 
2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 3. State of being wor- 
thy; 2 of deſerving. 
L..) The 
e accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this condi- 
tion, if they be joined with a belief in Chriſt. „Haooler. 


( 2.) Determining never to marry but him, whom ſhe thought 


worthy of her, and that was one in whom all wortbizeſſes were 
harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at all times „ muſt hold his virtue to you, 
whoſe worthineſs would ſtir it up where it wanted, rather than 


flack it where there is ſuch ance. Shak. 
Wo is ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs | — . 
It fee and judge, and follow-worthinefr, 
And by deeds praiſe it? he whe doth. not this, 
May lodge an inmate foul, but tis not his. Donne. 
What ſet my thoughts on work was the wworthizeſs and curi- 
_ ofity of the ſubject in itſelf. . Holder. 
n 
of her own uworthingſs. | _, f Sidney. 
Wo'zTaHLESS. adj, [from warth.} 1. Having no virtues, 


no value. 


Englands honour, 


» Or excellence. 2. Haviog 
U.] You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of 


the common light of all : 
as the church of God doth 


which our Saviour made were for his own | 


N 


W O R 18 YN 


Keep off aloof with wworvlleſ7 emulation. Shakeſy> * 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall be forgot. Shakeſp. 
.. On Laura's lap you lay, 

Chiding the worthleſs crowd away. Roſcommon, 
(2.) My anxious pains we all the day, 

In ſearch of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the au e prey, 

We find the labour gave the joy. | Priar, 

Am I then doom'd to fall 

By a boy's hand? and for a worthleſs woman? Addiſon. 


Wo'xTHLESSNEss. u. /. {from av e.] Want of ex- 
cellence ; want of dignity ; want of value. | 

But that mine own awarthleſfſne/5 ſpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 

More's Divine Dialogucs. 

A notable account is given us by the apoſtle of this windy 

inſignificant charity of the will, and of the a th/eſneſs of. it 

not enlivened by deeds. h Saut Jermong. 


Wo'xThy. adj. [from wworth.] 1. Deſerviog; ſuch 28 
merits : with of before the thing deſerved. 2. Valuable ; 
noble; illuſtrious; having exce}lence or dignity. 3. Hay- 
ing worth.; having virtue. 4 Not goud. A term of 
ironical commendation. 5. Suitable for any quality good 
or bad; equal in value; equal in dignity. 6. Suitable to 
any thing bad. 7. Deſerving of ill. 

(1.) She determined never to marry any but him, whom. ſhe 


thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
neſſes were harboured. Sidney. 


Further, I will not flatter you, 
That all I ſee in you is 4:0xthy love, 
Than this; that nothing do I ſee in you | 
That ſhould merit hate. | Shak. King John. 
Thou art worthy of the ſway, | 
To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. Shak, 


(2.) If the beſt things have the perfecteſt and beſt operati- 
ons, it will follow, that ſeeing man is the worthiæſi creature 
on earth, and every ſociety of men more worthy than any man, 
and of ſociety that moſt excellent which we call. the church. 

| | | | _ Hooker, 
He now on Pompey's baks lies atong, 
No worthzer than the duſt? Shak. Julius Ceſar. 


A. war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles in point of religion and hanour ; though hope of ſuc- 
ceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacm. 

Think of her avorth, and think that God did mean, 

This worthy mind ſhould worthy things embrace : 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 

Nor her diſhonour with. thy paſſion baſe. 

Happier thou may'ſt be, worthier canſt not be. 

( ay, The doctor is wel] money'd, and his friends 
Potent at court ; he,. none but he, ſhall have her ; 
Though twenty thouſand worthier come to crave her. Shak. 

The matter I handle is the moſt important within the whole 
extent of human nature, for a worthy perſon to employ him- 
ſelf about, Digby on the Soul, 

We ſee, though order'd for the beſt, 

Permitted laurels grace the lawleſs brow, 

Th' unworthy rais'd, the worthy caſt below. 

(4.) —— My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 

And from beneath my head ny ſword convey'd ; 

The door unlatch'd ; and with repeated calls. 


Davies. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
(5.) Flowers worthy of paradiſe. Milton. 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 

Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt, 
The lodging is well warthy of the gueſt. Drydes. 


My ſuff rings for you make your heart my due; 
Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. 
(6.) The mercileſs Macdonald, 
 Warthyto be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. 


Dryd. 


Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


Wo'ven. The 


w o U . 
(7.) What has he done to Rome that's wart hy death. 
Shakeſpeare. 


If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge ſhall 
cauſe him to be beaten. | | Dent. XXv. 2. 


Wo'xTHy. z. /. [from the adjective.] A man laudable for 
any eminent quality, particularly tor valour. 

Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge come ſhort of them- 
ſelves if they go not beyond others, and muſt not fit down under 
the degree of wortlies. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

It were a matter of more trouble, than neceſſity, to repeat in 
this quarrel, what has been alledged by the wworthies of our 
church, | Eo day. 
What do theſe worthies | 

But rob and ſpoil, burn, ſlaughter, and enſlave 

Peaceable nations. | 

No worthzes form'd by any muſe but thine 


Could purchaſe robes, to make themſelves ſo fine. Waller. 
For this day's palin, and for thy former acts, 5 

Thou Arthur haſt acquir'd à future fame, 

And of three Chriſtian uorthies art the firſt. Dryden. 


The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiſtorians. Tatler. 

To Wo'xTHyY. v. 4. [from the adjeCtive.] Jo render wor- 
thy; to aggrandiſe; to exalt. Not uſed. 

lle conjunct, trip'd me behind; 

And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 

That wworthied him; got praiſes of the king, 


For him attempting, who was ſelf-ſubdu'd. Shak. 


To Wor. v. n. [pttan, Saxon; whence wert, to know; of 


which the preterite was wot, knew : which by degrees was 
miſtaken for the preſent tenſe.] To know; to be aware. 
Obſolete. 

The ſalve of reforwation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the ſores are which need it, as they wot full little, fo 


they think not greatly material to ſearch. Hooker. 
Well I wot, compar'd to all the reſt | 
Of each degree that beggar's life is beſt. Spenſer. 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than ots the miller of. | Shak, 
Wat you, what I found ? | 
Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shak. 


Wove. The preterite and participle paſſive of weave. 
Adam, waiting her return, had wove | 
Of choiceſt flow'rs, a garland. 

participle paſſive of weave. 
WouLD. The preterite of wif. 1. It is generally u 
as an auxifary verb with an infinitive, to which it gives 
the force of the ſubjunctive mood. 2. I Wo UI p db it. 
My reſolution js that it ſhould be done by me. Thou 
Wovu'LDesT do ut. Such muſt be the conſequence to 
thee ; that ſuch ſhould be thy at. He WouLd or it 
would, This muſt be the c ence to him or it ; that 
ſuch ſhould be his act, or its effect. 3. The plural as the 
| fingular. 4. Was or am reſolved ; I wiſh or wiſhedto ; 
 Tamor was willing. 5. It is a familfar term for *vif0 10 
de, or to have. 6. Should wiſh. 7. It is uſed in old au- 
| thors for ſhould. 8. It has the fignification of I with, or 
I pray ; this, I believe, is improper ; and formed by a 
gradual corruption of the phraſe, would God ; which ori- 
ginally imported, that Cod would, might God wwill, might 
God aecree ; from this | 
Cod; thence, I would ts Cod : and thence I would, or el- 
kptically, would come to fignify, I uu and ſo it is uſed 
even in aut hots, but ought not to be imitated. 

1.) If God's I oul7 
da COA , which would juſtle private men aut of their 
rights, and 1 ſtates. | LAY 

o themſelves they live, 5 
A. good inhabitant. | . | Wan. 
He by the rules of his own mind, could eanſtrae no other end 
of mens doings but ſelf- ſeeking, ſuddenly feared: what- they 


| do. i 


Milion's Par. Regained. 


Milton. 


ill underſtood came to 


not ſo order it, cheats 1 


"© BY 
could do, and as ſuddenly ſuſpeKed what 
as ſuddenly hated them, as having both might and mind fo to 


they 9vould do, and 


Sidney. 

There are ſeveral who would, or at leaſt they awou2, 
bear much in their own buſineſs, who will bear nothing at — 

| ettlewell. 


(A.) She aue give her a leſſon for walking fo late, that 
ſhould make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 
Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herſelf ; for Zel- 


mane would needs have her glove. Sidney, 
You would be ſatisfied ? 
| Would ? nay, and will. | Shak. Othello. 


They know not what they are, nor what they would be, 
any further than that they awoul4 not be what they are. 
[EU Eftrange. 
It will be needleſs to enumerate all the fimple ideas belonging 
to each ſenſe : nor indeed is it poſſible if we would ; there being 
a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſes than 
we have names for. | 3 Lie. 
By pleaſure and pain I would be underſtood to ſignify, what- 
ſoever delights or moleſts us, whether from the thoughts of our 


minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. Locke. 
(5.) What wouldff thou with us? Shak. King Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what would you with me ?— | 
I Would little or nothing with you. . Shak, 
(6.) —— Celia! if you ap 35 
The mule of your incenſed friend; 
Nor would that he record your blame, 
And make it live; repeat the ſame; 
Again deceive him, and again, | 
And then he fwears he'll not complain. Waller, 
(7-) The exceſs af diet would be avoided. Bacon. 


As for percolation, which belongeth to ion, trial would 
be made. by clarifying by adhefion, with milk put into new beer 
and ſtirred with it. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 

(S.) I would my father look'd but with my eyes. Sa. 

I woull this muſick would come. 5 FN 

I, this ſound I better know. | Shak. © 
' Wiſe men will do it without a law; I would there might be 
a law to reſtrain fools. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Lift ! I wou/d I could hear mo. Ben. Jobnſon. 

Would to heaven, that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed 1 

Now in my nerves; and that my joynts were knit 

With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fit 

To lead men with Ulyſſes. 
This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 

Of our deſign: within refts more of fear 
— Than my moſt worthy lords, I would there were. Daniel. 

ald thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and ſtay d 

With me, as I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 

Defire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, 


Chapman. 


| Poffefs'd thee. 3  _ _ Milton's Par. Lol. 
_ Waiuld God * the need of ſuch unkindly ex- 
1 ſenſe of what we 14 
co e it. a 6 | * 
I I ſearce am please d, I tamely mount PR. * 
Would Aurengaebe had all their ſouls in one. Dryden. 


On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ring king. Dryden. 


Wov'LptxG. #. f. [from would.) Motion of defire ; 


poſition to any thing ; propenſion ;, inclioation ; incipient 


It will be every man's intere to jam good performances to 
ſpiritual purpoſes, to ſubdue. th Ka of the fleſh, as 
well as to continue the t af the ſpirit. —Hammand, 


Wounp. =, f tees, de, , Dutch] A ben 
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given by violence 


as thy wounds, 

Now ſhew the wound mine have made in thee ; 

Some | xx of ito" OT OC OR. 9091 .-- uk 
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He ſtooping, open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib : wide was the wound, 
But ſuddenly $11'd up and heal'd. 

Not poiſon but a wound the foldier flew. 


Milton. 


Roawve . 


The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds ſhould be mild, 


without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 

They feel the ſmart and ſee the ſcar of their former wounds 3 
and know that they muſt be made a ſacrifice to the leaſt attempt 
towards a change. Swift. 


To WOUND. v. 4. [from the noun.) To hurt by vio- 
lence. 
Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe | 
Pierce ev'ry fence about thee. Sbal. King Lear. 
I kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I heal. Deut. 
The battle went fore againſt Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and he was fore wounded. 1 Sam. XXXi. 3. 
He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for 
our iniquities. 1 Iſa. li. 5. 
When ye fin ſo againſt the brethren, and wound their weak 
conſcience, ye fin againſt Chriſt. 1 Cor. vill. 12. 
Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. | Milton. 
Heroes of old, when wounded ſhelter ſought. Dryd. 
The ſavages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 
Robinſon Cruſoe. 
Wovunv. The preterite and participle paſlive of wind. 
He had rais'd to every ayry blow 


A front of great height ; and in ſuch a place 
That round ye might behold, of circular grace | 


A. walk fo woand about it. . Chapman. 
Theſe mathematical engines cannot be fo eaſily and ſpeedily 
 avound up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. ukins, 


The parliament being called here, and the main ſettlement 
of Ireland wound up in England, and put into the Duke of 


Ormond's hands to paſs here into an act, all perſons came over 


in a ſhoal. | 1 Temple. 
Wov'npes. n. /. [from wound.) He that wounds. 
Wou'nDLess. adj. [from wound.) Exempt from wounds. 
Wou'npwoxrrT. . J [vulneraria, Latin.] A plant. 


* 
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(2.) Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and 

Of wracking whirlwinds. GY Peer es. 
(3.) Merab rejoic'd in her wrack' lover's pain, 

And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain, Cowley. 


Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are oftentimes wracked be- 
yond their ſymbolization. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 


ToWra'ncLE. v. . [from wrangheſeur, Dutch. Minſhew: 


wrong, Skinner.) Jo diſpute peeviſhly ; to quarrel per- 


verſely; to altercate ; to fquabble. 


Ves, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould avrangle, 
And I would call it fair . Shak. Tempeſt. 
Some unhatch'd practice 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit z and in ſuch caſes, 
Men's nature wrangle with inferiour thin 
Though great ones are their obje&. Shak. Othello. 
How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe who were by 
Chriſt deſigned for fiſhers of men, picking up ſhells on the 
ſhore, and unmanly wrangling about them too? 
5 8 Decay of Piet y. 
In incompleat ideas we impoſe on ourſelves, and rang le 
with others. Locke. 
_ Amongſt unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs 
diſpute and wrangling. a Locke. 
His great application to the la had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious ; he did not know what it was to wran- 
ge on indifferent points. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


' - FilF'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 


A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. Pope. 
And all the queſtion, wrangle e er fo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong. Pope. 


He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical wrang/ings, and 
to produce the teſtimonies of the antients. Waterland. 


Wra'ncLe. n. ,, [from the verb.] A quarrel; a per- 


verſe diſpute. 


The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would produce law- 
ſuits and wrangles. Swift. 


Waza'ncLes. 2. J. [from wrangle.] A perverſe, peeviſh, 


| | | Miller. 
Wovu'npDy. adj. Exceſſive. A low bad word. 
We have a world of holydays; that tis a woundy hindrance 
to a man that lives by his labour. L'Eſtrange. 
Theſe ſtockings of Su 's coſt a 4woundy deal of pains the 
pulling on. | | on Gay. 
ns | The preterite of cur. Became. Obſolete. 

The ape in wond'rous ſtomach wor, 
Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer. 
Not one wind there did r, | 
That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenſer. 


- Wo'xtn. The participle of To wax. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
Wrxack. u. /. [wrack, Dutch; pnacce, Saxon, a wretch ; 
the poets uſe wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme re- 
uires, the latter writers of proſe commonly wreck. See 
Wrvrs] 1. Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 

2. Ruin; deſtruction. This is the true Saxon meaning. 
ee with full ſails into the port I move, 

And ſafely can unlade my breaſt of love; 
Quiet and calm : why ſhould I then go back, 
To the ſecond of a wwrack ? 
E ith uſe of evil, ing more and more evil, they 
delight in ſlaughter, and pleaſed themſelves in making 
others wwrack the of their power. | i 

A world devote to univerſal wwrack. 

To Wrack. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To 
water z to-wreck. [See WISCkE.] 2. It ſeems in i- 
ton to mean 10 rock, to ſhake: 3. To torture; to tor- 

ment. This is commonly written rack ; and the inſtru- 
ment of torture, always rack. | 


Sidney. 


To Wrap, v. 4. preterite and part. 


_ ecſtaf) A 


diſputative man. 
Tell him h'ath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes. | Shak. Henry V. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, 
Though ſome of them repine; 
Turn out theſe 1 which defile thy ſeat : 


For where thou dwelleſt all is neat. Herbert. 


You ſhould be free in every anſwer, rather like well-bred | 


gentlemen in polite converſation, than like noiſy and contenti- 
ous wranglers. Watts on the Mind. 

The captious turn of an habitual wrangler deadens the un- 
derſtanding, fours the temper, and hardens the heart. Beattie. 


paſſ. wrapped or 
wrapt. [Ppeonplan, Saxon, to turn; wrefler, Daniſh.] 
1. To roll togyther ; to complicate. 2. To involve; 
to cover with ſomething rolled or thrown round. It hag 
often the particle ap intenfive. 3. To compriſe ; to con- 
tain. 4. To Wray up. To involve totally. 5. [It is 
often corruptly written for rap or rapt, from rapio, Lat.] 
To ſnatch up miraculouſly. 6. To tranſport ; to put in 
for rapt. 7. Perhaps the quoted paſſage 
ſhould properly be rap d; though wrapped is now fre- 
quently uſed in this ſenſe. | 


(1.) Peter ſeeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped 


together by itſelf. 


| John, xXx. 7. 
This ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, : 


He gan the ſame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 
(2.) —— - Nilus opens wide 
His arms, and ample boſym to the tide, 2 
And ſpreads his mantle o er the 7 coaſt: 1 
es | 


In which he wraps his queen and 


the flying hoſt. 
IGg ES: 


* 
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Wiiſe poets, that wrap truth in tales, 
Knew her themſelves through all her veils, 
The ſword made bright is wrapt up for the ſlavghter, 
Their vigilance to elude, I wrapt in miſt 
Of midnight vapour glide obſcure. 


Carew. 
Exel. 


Milton. 
Wrap candles up in paper. Swift's Diredt ions to the Butler. 
(3.) Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happineſs was 

awrapt up, died in a few days after the death of her daughter. 


4. Some dear cauſe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while; 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 

Lending me this acquaintance. ' Shak. King Lear. 


King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how to comfort 


him, wraft up in ſo many calamities, after the loſs of his 
kingdom. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Things reflected on, in groſs and tranſiently, carry the ſhew 
of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrap- 
ped up in impenetrable obſcurity. | Locke. 

(5.) Whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, when he 
was wrapped up into the third heaven, all the deſcription 
he makes is, that there are ſuch things as eye hath not ſeen, ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 


(6.) Much more the reverent fire prepar'd to ſay, 
Wrapped with his joy; how the two arn is lay. Conley. 

(7:) Wrapt up in filent fear he lies. Waller. 

Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly ſtare. Dryden. 


Was PER. n. , [from wrap.) 1. Oue that wraps. 2. 
That in which any thing is wrapped. 

(2.) My arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs cloſed 
together by ſo many wrappers, that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. 5 | Addiſon, Spectator. 

WRATH. n. /. [pnas, Saxon; wrede, Danith ; 4ureed, 
cruel, Dutch.] Anger; fury; rage. 
Thou doſt the prayers of the righteous ſeed 
Preſent before the majeſty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. 

With one fool's head I came to Woo, 

But I go away with two: 
Sweet, adieu I'll keep my oath, 


Spenſer. 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


Patiently to bear my wrath. 
1 fear, —leſt there be debates, envyings, wraths, ſtrifes. 
| Cormthians. 

He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun _ .. 

The preſent, fearing guilty what his wratb 

Might ſuddenly inflict. 5 Milton. 
Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 

Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddeſs, ling. Pope. 


WITRTVUL. adi. [wrath and full.) 


e cry d, as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 


Angry ; furious ; 


Fly from wrath: . | 
Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits of war 
And tho furies wait on wrathful ſwords. Spenſer. 
How now, your wrathful weapons drawn! Shakeſpeare. 


The true evangelical zeal ſhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affections, than the vehement and aurathful 
paſſi | Sprat!'s Sermons. 

Wrxa'raruLLy. adv. [from wrathful.] Furiouſly ; paſſi- 
onately. R 


- Gentle friends, 
Let's kill him- boldly, but not eurathfully. 


Before his feet, * * lions Ay, 
* Fearleſs and wratb/eſs, while they heard him play 
ToWarear. v. a. Old preterite and 


paſſ. role and 


wrought, 
which is only uſed in the paſt tenſe, in originally the pre- 


tere of wreak, [ypzcan, Saxon ; 4orechen, Dutch; 


awroken ; now wreaked. It is likely that the word 


Addiſon. 


Lecke. | 


Sat. 


W RE 


yecken, German] 1. To revenge, 2, To execute any 
violent deſign. This is the ſenſe in which it is now uſed. 
3. It is corruptly written for rec, to heed; to care. 
(1.) In an ill hour thy foes thee hither fent, 
Another's wrongs to wreak upon thyſelf. Spenſer. 
Him all that while 8 — __ 
Againſt Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd 
Upon the old, him ſtirring to be -wroke 
Ot his late wiongs. | Spenſer, 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt, 
Come wreak his loſs, whom bootleſs ye complain, Fairfax, 
You could purſue | 
The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 
That villainy to wreak the tyrant did to her. 
(2.) On me let death wreek all his rage. 
. He left the dame, 
Re ſolv'd to ſpare her life, and fave her ſhame, 
But that deteſted object to remove, 
To wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love. 
Think how you drove him hence, a wand' ring exile, 
To diſtant climes, then think what certain vengeance 


Drayton. 
Milton. 


His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. | Smith,” 
Her huſband feour'd away, 

To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Pope. 

(3.) My maſter is of churliſn diſpoſition, 

And little wreaks to find the way to heav'n | 

By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shak. As you like its 


WRrEaAx. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Revenge; vengeance, 
Obiolete. 2. Paſſion; furious fit. Obſolete. 


(1.) —— Fortune, mine avowed foe, 


Her wrathful avreaks themſclves do now allay. Spenſer. 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful! war 
Take wreat on Rome for this ingratitude, | 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shah. Tit. Audi. 


Some ill's behind, rude ſwaine, for thee to beare ; 
That fear'd not to devoure thy gueſts, and breake _ 
All laws of humanes: Jove fends therefore wreake. Chapme. 
(2.) What and if | 
His forrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ?. 


Warr'akFur. adj. [from wwreak.] 
Not in uſe. 


Sab. Tit. Andr. 
Revengeful; angry. 


Call the creatures, | 
Whole naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of avreakful heaven. 


She in O s$” top | _ 
Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her fon. 
| | 3 Chapman's Iliad. 
WasAK LESS. adj. II know not whether this word be miſ- 
witten for reci/efs, careleſs ; or comes from wreak, re- 
and means unrevenging.] | | 
So flies the v reale from the wolf; 
So firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife: | 
WREATH. . , [pneos, Saxon.] 1. | 
or twiſted, 2. A J * 


garland ; a chaplet. | 
(.) The wreath of three was made a Twreath of five : to 
theſe three fieſt titles of the two houſes, were added the autho- 
rities par bed Bacon 'r Hexry VII. 
To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to roll . 
In duſky wreaths reluftant flames. Milton's Par. Lof.. 


Their fragrant wreaths to heav'n. Smith s Phied. and Hip. 
(2.) Now are our brows bound with victorĩous wreaths, 

Our bruiſed arms up for monuments. Sd. Rich, III. 

Dropp'd from his a wreath lay on the ground. 


To WREATH. v. u. 


WR E. 


The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath, 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view. 

When for thy head the garland I prepare, 

A ſecond wreath ſhall bind Aminta's hair ; 
And when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth proclaim, a 
Alternate verſe ſhall bleſs Aminta's name. Priar. 


To Wa EAT RN. v. a. preterite æureat bed; part. paſſ. wreath- 
ed, cureat hen. [from the noun.] 1. Io curl; to twiſt; 
to convolve. 2. It is here uſed for, to writhe. 3. To 
intetweave; to entwine one in another. 4. To encircle 


Dryden. 


as a garland. 5. To encircle as with a garland ; to dreſs 
in a garland. 1 
(1. — Longaville 


Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile, 
Nor never laid his wreatbed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 
— — About his neck ä 
A green and gilded ſnake had awreath'd itſelf, 
Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach'd 
'The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, | a 
And with indented glides did flip away. Shak. As you like it. 
The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
{ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top: they take only the part that is 


Shak. 


wwreathed, and cut off the other. Bacon. 
(2.) ————  Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round ; 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing ride. Gay. 


(3.) Two chains of pure gold of Qwreathen work ſhalt thou 
make them, and faſten the wreathen chains to the ouches. _ 
| Exodus, xxviii. 
As ſnakes breed in dunghills not ſingly, but in knots; fo in 
fuch baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall ever ſee pride and ingrati- 


tude indivifibly wreathed and twiſted together. South, 
(4) In the flow'rs that wreath the ſparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiſs, and pois'nous ſerpents rowl. Prior. 


(8. For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. 


Dryden. 
The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, 
With laurel wreazh'd, and rich with hoſtile ſpoil, 
Servers the bull to Mars. | Prior, 


To be interwoven ; to be intertwined. 
Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a bow'r 

Of wreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. Dryden. 

Warrz'athy. adj. [from 4wreath.] Spiral; curled ; twiſt- 
ed. 


That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 


avreat ires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with — Merion of an unicorn's horn in ZElian,. Brown. 


| Wreck. n./. [ppacce, Saxon, a miſerable perſon ; race, 
3 1 1. Deſtruction by being driven on 


Dutch, a ſhip broken. 7 
rocks or ſhallows at ſea ; deſtruction by ſea. 2. Diffolu- 
tion by violence. 3. Ruin; deſtruction. 4. It is miſ- 
— here for wreak. 5. The thing wrecked : as, the 
hip was confidered as a wreck. ; 
.) Fair be ye ſure; but hard and obſtinate, 
As is a rock amidſt the raging floods ; 
»Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, 
Doth ſuffer wreck both of herſelf and goods. 
Like thoſe that ſee their rec - 
Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain 
That death may not them idly find t attend EEO 
To their uncertain 2 hay work to meet No end. Daniel. 
Think not that flying reports my fate; | 
I preſent, I appear, 3 relate. Dryden. 


Spenſer a 


(8.) — PR | | 
this commotion, but the ſtarry | | 

a — — to wreck. | TY Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſoul ſhall flouriſh in immortal youth, 


_ Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, "0 
The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. Addiſon, 


To Wreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To Wreck. v. n. 


WaENCRH. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. 
twill. 2. A ſprain. 3. Wrenches, in Chaucer, ſignifies 


mean for L 
To WREST . @. 


W R E 
(3,) ——— Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's awreck, I know not. 
(4-) Hecry'd as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenſer. 


1. To deſtroy by 
daſhing on rocks or ſands. 2. To ruin. 3. In the 
quoted paſſages it is ignorantly uſed for awreak, in its dif- 
ferent ſenſes of revenge and execute. 
(1.) Have there been any more ſuch tempeſts, wherein ſhe 


Shak. 


hath wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenſer on Ireland, 
— A pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shak. Macbeth. 


The coral found growing upon wrecked ſhips and loft an- 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the ſea, demonſtrates 
that coral continues to be formed to this day. Woodward. 

(2.) Weak and envy'd, if they ſhould conſpire, 

They wreck themſelves, and he hath his deſire, 

(3-) Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 

And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 

I faint! I die! the goddeſs cry d: 

O cruel, could'ſt thou find none other 

To wreck thy ſpleen on ? Parricide ! 

Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. 


To ſuffer wreck. 

| -— With manlier objects we muſt try 

His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew 

Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, 
Rocks whereon greateſt men have often rech d. 


Shak. 


Prior. 


Milton, 


Wan. n. J. [pnenna, Saxon; regulus, Lat.] A ſmall bird. 


———— The poor uren, | 

The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, | 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 
All ages have conceived that the wren is the leaſt of birds, 
= the diſcoveries of America have ſhewed us one far leſs, the 
um- bird not much exeeding a beetle. Brown, 


To Wrench. v. 4. [ppinzan, Saxon ; vvrengben, Dutch.] 


1. To pull by 


iolence ; to wreſt; to force. 2. To 
ſprain ; to diſtort. | 1 


(2. ) Wrench his ſword from him, Shak. Othello. 
Oh form ! | 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
' Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls | 
To thy falſe ſeeming !_ Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shak. 


Cæſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a miſſion or 
diſcharge, with no intention it ſhould be granted; but thought 
by that means to wrench him to their other deſires. Bacon, 
| ing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 

Wrenching the Roman jav'lin from his thighs. Dryden. 

Struggling to looſe, I broke the firings, and qurenched 
out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the ground, Swift 

2.) —— O moſt ſmall fault! po 

How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow ? 

Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 

From the fix d place; drew from my heart all love, 

And added to the gall. Shak. King Lear. 

You wrenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and were forced to 
ſtay. ED Swift, 
A violent pull or 


means, ſleights, ſubtilties ; which is, I believe, the ſenſe 
here. 5 
(2.) Some ſmall part of the foot being injured by a wrench, 
the whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength. Lacke. 
(3.) He refolved to make his profit of this buſineſs of Bri- 
tain, as a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and 
Bacon's Henry VII, 
[ppeyean, Saxon.] 1. To twiſt by vi- 
olence ; to extart by writhing 'or force. 2. To diftort ; 
to writhe ; to force. | 


(i.) To wring this ſentence, to aur thereby out of men's 
18632 


W R E 
bands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is without all 


To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd, 
Better end here unhorn ! Why is life giv'n, 
To be thus wrefted from us? Milton's Par. Loft. 
Where you charged in perſon, you were a conqueror : the 
rebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, and ⁊ureſted that victory 
from others that they had loſt to you. Dryden. 
— Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our hand, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, | 
Unprofitably ſhed. Addiſon's Cato. 
O prince, I bluſh to think what I have ſaid ; 
But fate has wreſted the confeſſion from me. Addijon. 
(2.) So far to extend their ſpeeches, is to wreſ them againſt 
their meaning. Hosker. 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook, 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly 


reaſon 
Aſcbam. 


* 


Shak, Henry IV. 


Wrefted his meaning and authority. 
Wreſt once the law to your authority; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shak. 


WresrT. n. ,. [from the verb.] 
2. It is uſed in Spenſer and Shakeſpeare for an active or 
moving power : I ſuppoſe, from the force of a tilier act- 
ing with-his lance in his reſt. 3. An inſtrument to tune. 

(1.) Whereas it is concluded, ont of weak premiſes, that 
the retaining of divers things in the church of Engl..nd, which 
other reformed churches have caſt out, muſt needs argue that 
we do not well, unleſs we can ſhew that they have done ill: 
what needeth this wreſt, to draw out from us an accuſation of 
foreign churches ? | Hooker. 

(2.) Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant ure, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, | 

And gave againſt his mother earth a ” "—_—_— ſound. Spenſer, 
Antenor is ſuch a wreft in their affairs, | | 

That their negotiations all muſt flack'n | | 

Wanting his manage. Shak. Troil. and Crefſida. 

War's TER. n. /. [from wreft.] He who wretts. 

Jo Wre'sTLE. v. . [from wref.] 1. To contend who 
ſhall throw the other down. 2. To ſtruggle ; to con- 
tend: followed by with. 


(1.) If ever he goes alone 
more. ; , 
Another, by a fall in wreft/ing, ſtarted 


again, I'll never wref/e for prize 
| Shak. As you like it. 


cle from the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To play or wwrefile well, it ſhould be uſed with thoſe that do 
it better * 2 5 | Temple. 
None in the leap ſpring with fo ſtrong a bound, 22 
Or firmer in the wreft{ng preſs the ground. | Pope. 
(2.) I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wiſh him/wwvrefile with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shak. 


James knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate 1 


and ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch. | 
 Waez'srLER. A. , [from wreſtle.] 1. One who wreſtles ; 


one who profeſles the athletick art. 2. One who con- 


' tends in wreſtling. | 
oy 1.) Whew oe young wreflers at their ſport grew 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. | 
»Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
| does oft thoſe graces give: 
28 on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He that the world ſubdu'd, had been 
But the beſt awrefler on the green. 
(2.) So earneſt with thy God, can no new eare, 
No ſenſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? | 
The facred wrefler, till a bleffing giv'o, | 
its not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. Waller. 
wo Twwrefilers help to pull each other down. Dryden. 


WRETCH.: . /. [ppecca, Savon] 1. A miſerable mortal. 


Faller. 


© 2. A worthleſs forry creature. 3. It is uſed by way of 


1. Diſtortion; violence. 


the end of the clavi- 


W RE 


flight, or ironical pity, or cont 4. It is ſometimes 


a word of tenderneſs, as we now ſay par bing. 
| (1.) When I loved, I was a wretch. wn 
She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos d; | 


He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall d; | 
That ſhe, poor uverch, for grief can ſpeak no more. 


Shah ® 
| The butcher takes away the calf, __ 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ftrives. 


0 Sh 
Illuſtrious wretch ! repine not, nor reply: aleſteare, 
View not what heav'n ordains with reaſon's eye; 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too high. Prior, 
(2.) Baſe-minded wretches, are your thoughts ſo deeply 
bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for reſpe& of 
gain ſome paultry wool may yield you, to let fo much time 


pats without knowing perfectly her ettate ? Si ducy. 
— — He now | 9 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion: never ſaw I | 
Wretches fo quake; they knee], they kiſs the earth, 
For ſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. Shak, 
Title of honour, worth and virtue's right, 
Should not be giv'n to a wreich fo vile. 
| Daniel's Civil War, 
When they are gone, a company of ſtarved hungry wwretches 
ſhall take their places. L'Eftirange. 
83.) When ſoon away the waſp doth go; | 
Pear wwretch was never frighted ſo: 
He thought his wings were much too ſlow, 
O'erjoy'd they fo were parted. Drayten's Nymf hid. 


Then, if the ſpider find him faſt beſet, 
She iſſues forth, and runs along her loom: 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 
And drags the little wretch in triumph home. 
(4-) Excellent wretch. 
Chaſten'd but thus, and thus his leſſon taught, 
The happy wretch ſhe put into her breaſt. Sidney. 
WazrenzD. adj. [from wretch.} 1. Miſerable ; un- 
happy. 2. Calamitous ; afflictive. 3. Sorry; pitiful ; 
py ; worthleſs. 4. Deſpicable; batefully contempti- 


(1.) Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, but that a 
ewretcheder fort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be- 
{towed ripe capacity, their evil diſpoſition ſeriouſly goeth about 


Dryden, 


CY 


therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 
O cruel death ! to thoſe you are more kind, 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 
L Why do'ſt thou drive mo . 
To 2 2 ep a 2 and barren place, 
To a friend? The wretched have no friends. Dryden. 
(3.) When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch was 
the miſerable and wretched condition of ſome mens minds, that 


the beſt of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
—_— there were 'a tie flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſ- 
not wort keepi thought it good 
for the altar of God. OY . 
Affected noiſe is the moſt auretched thing, . 

That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. Roſcommon. 
Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with their avretched 
art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights that you poſſeſs. Dryden. 

(4-) An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unuſed 
examples therein, as well of true natural goodneſs as of uret- 


ched ungratefulneſs. Sidney. 
Wae'TcaeDLY. adv. [from wrerched.! 1. Milerably ; 
— 2 navy ; deſpicably. | 
| 1. rom two wars, ſo etchedly entered i " 3 
duke's ruin took its date. 2" = > Be 


(+.) When ſoch liule han ing arts come once to be ripped 
up, open, how poor wretchedly muſt. | 
ſneak, who finds himſelf | — and baffled = Er 
Waz'TCHEDNESS. 3. / [from wretched] 1. Miſery ; 

deſpicable- 


unhappineſs z affited fate. 2 Piifulnes 1 
(x.) My wiſery cannot be greater than it is: fear not tho 


* 
”- 


WX I 


e gan inquire : 
What hard mifhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs, 
And made that caitif s thrall the thrall of awretchedneſs. 


Clarion did at laſt decline 
To loweſt wretchedneſs; and is there then 
Sach rancor in the hearts of mighty men. Spenſer. 


When they are weary of wars, and — down to extreme 
evretchedneſs, then they creep a little, and ſue for grace, till 


they have recovered their ſtrength again. Spenſer. 
I love not to ſee wretcheaneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. Shakeſp. 


We have with the feeling loſt the very memory of ſuch 
evretchedneſs as our forefathers endured by thoſe wars, of all 
others the molt cruel. 5 Raleigh. 

Warren L Ess. adj. [This is, by I know not whoſe cor- 


_— written for reck/e/5.] Careleſs; mindleſs; heed- 
8. h | 
" For any man to put off his preſent repentance, on contem- 
plation of a poſſibility that his latter repentance may ſerve the 
turn, is the moſt aurefchleſs preſumption, and hath no promiſe 
of mercy annexed to it. 1 | | Hammond. 
If perſons of fo circumſpett a piety have been thus overtaken, 
what ſecurity can there be for our u efchleſs oſcitancy ? 
Government of the Tongue, 
War'rcaulesSNESS. n. . [from wretchleſs,] Careleſ- 


e Tbe devil drives them into deſperation, or into wrefch/e/- 
neſs of unclean living. Common Prayer. 
To WRIGGLE.. v. . [ppizan, Saxon; ruggelen, Dutch. ] 
To move to and fro with thort motions. | 
If ſheepor thy lamb fall a u7ig/ng with tail, 
Go by and by ſearch it, whiles help may prevail. Taſer. 
The buſy importunities of theſe extenſional phantaſms I look 
upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick urigglings up and 
down of piſmires. wa ; More. 
The excellency of ſawing is to hoop in the line marked to be 
fawn, without wriggling on either fade. N | Maxon. 
To bed went the bridegroom and the bride : | 
Was never ſuch an ill- pair d couple ty d: 
Reſtleſs he toſs d, and tumbled to and fro, 


And roll'd and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 
How wildly will ambition ſteer | oe 
A vermin uriggling in th* uſurper's ear. Dryden. 


both he and his ſucceſſors would often wriggle in their 
* long as the cuſhion laſted. 


ion ; to introduce by ſhifting, motion. 
we Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten. 
O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaulting 


Vri his body to recover | | 

os gg caſt his right leg over.  Hudibras. 

A ſlim thin-gutted fox made 2 hard ſhift to urigg his body 

into an den · rooſt. | | : » | L Eftrange. 

WarecLETAIL, . f. For wrigglingtail. See Waic- 
e ronts all ſhiver and ſhake ; 


as a e, but naught it avails. Spenſer. 
Waicar. 2. / Iynihea, pyphca, Saxon.] A workman ; 
an artificer 3 a maker; a manufaQurer. | 
d Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights, 
In brave vermilion prow deckt ſhips ; nor wrights | 
Uſeful and fkilfull. | on Chapman. 
It is impoſſible duly to confider theſe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wiſdom. of the Divine Ar- 
chitect, 


and contemning the nt pretences of the world 
and animal r e — 


e the productions of chance. 
The verb To write has the fame ſound: with urig br, a work- 


They wont in the wind, wagg their «uriggletarls, 


| - i i but ſpelled” v 
iy ac ther ant. card b to? 


Savift. 
Jo War'ccLE. v. 4. To put in a quick reciprocating mo- 


W RI 
danger of my blind ieps, 1 cannot fall worſe than I am, and To WRING: v. @. prefer, and 
do not obſtinately continue to infect thee with my rn 


part, paſſ. awringed and 
_ awrungs [pninzan, Saxon.] ' 1. Toawiſt; to turn round 
with violence. 2. To force by contortion ; with a parti- 
Cle, as out. 3. To ſqueeze; to preſs. 4. To writhe. 

To pinch. 6. To force by violence; to extort. 7. 

o haraſs; to diſtreſs; to torture. 8. To diſtort ; 10 
turn to a wrong purpoſe. 9. To perſecute with extor- 
tion. 
(1.) The prieſt ſhall wing off his head, and burn it on the 


altar. | I ev. i. 15. 
(2.) He thruſt the fleece together, and winged the dew cut 
done by Michael Angelo, 


of it, a bowl full of water. Judg. vi. 38. 

The figure of a ſturdy woman, 
waſhing and winding of linen cloths ; in which act ſhe Wrings 
out the water that made the fountain. Wotton. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
compreſs wy ung out. | |  Wijeman. 
(3-) In ſleep I heard him fay, ſweet Deſdemona, 


Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 
And then, fir, would he gripe and ring my hand, 


Shakeſpeare. 
(4+) The filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands. Shakeſp. 
(5-) The king began to find where his ſhoe did ævring him, 
and that it was his depreſſing the houſe of York that did rankle 
and feſter the affections of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If he had not been too much grieved, and wrung by an un- 
eaſy and freight fortune, he would have been an excellent man 
of bulineſs. | Clarendon, 
(6.) I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to ring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh | 
By any indirection. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow, from her cuſtom' d. right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, | 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? Shak. Hen. VI. 
That which I muſt ſpeak, | 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 
Or wring 2 2 you. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
irty ſpies, | 
Threatening cruel ws conſtrain'd the bride- 
To wring from me, and tell to them-my ſecret. Milton, 
(7.) He dives into the king's ſoul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conſcience, 


Fear and deſpair, and all. theſe for his marriage. Shat. 
Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 
And grief dejects and wrings the tortur'd ſoul. Roſcom. 


Didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 
That wwring my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus. coldly. 
| Addiſon. 
8.) To wring this ſentence, to wreſt thereby out of men's 
hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is without all reaſon. 
1 Aſcbam ' Schoclmaſter. 
Lord, how dare theſe men thus ring the ſcriptures. 
| | | | Whitgife. 
(9.) The merchant-adventurers have been often wronged 
and wwringed to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 
thanks to thoſe by whoſe endeavours they were freed. Hayw. 
To WMI NG. w. = To writhe with anguiſh. 
"Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience | 
To thoſe that wring under the load of forrow-; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 


War'nGER. 2. /. [from wring.] One who ſqueezes the 


water out of cloaths. 
One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurſe, his laun- 
dreſs, his waſher, and his awringer. Shakeſp. 


Wxrr'xkLE. u. /. [ppincle, Saxon; 4wwrinkel, Dutch.] 1. 


_ Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or the face. 2. Rumple 
of cloth. 3. Any roughneſs. | 


| G.) Give me that glaſs, and therein will I read : 


No deeper wrink/es yet? Hath forrow ſtruck 


| WW Kk1 
go many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no depeer wounds. 
She hath continued a virgin without any viſible token, or 


leaſt 2vrink/e of old age. Hotel s Vocal Foreſt. 
To ſee a beggar's brat. in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 


Though you and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen ; 
No bloom ot youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrizkies of your mind: 
All men of ſenſe will piſs your door, 


And croud to Stella's at fourſcore. Suit. 
(3.) Our Britiſh heav'n was all ſerene; | 

No threatning cloud was nigh, | 1 

Not the lealt awrmkle to detorm the ſky. Dryden. 


T. Wa NK LE. wv. a. [ppinclian, Saxon. ] 1. To corrugate; 


to contract into furrows. 2. To make rough or uneven. 
(1.) — Iris ſtill fortune's uſe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. . 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Scorn makes us wrinkle up the noſe, and ſtretch the noltrils 


alſo, at the ſame time drawing up the upper lip. Bacon. 
— Here ſteams aſcend, 
That in mixt fumes tue wrinkled noſe offend. Say. 
Here ſtood ill - nature, like an ancient maid, | 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd. Pope. 
(2.) A keen north- wind, blowing dry, | 
Wrmkled the face of deluge, as decay'd. - Milton, 


WRIST. 3. /. [yynrr, Saxon.] The joint by which the 


hand is joined to the arm. 
He took me by the wrif, and held me hard. Shak. 
The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadowed on one 
| fide : then ſhew the wrift bone thereof. Peacham. 
The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
s; the one running along the radius, and paſſing by the 
_ aurift, or place of the pulſe, is at the fingers ſubdivided unto 
three branches. | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


War'srBanD. . , [wriſt and Band.] The faſteni of 


the ſhirt at the g „ 
Writ. u. /. [from write.] 1. Any thing written; ſcrip- 
ture. This ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Bible. 2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is ſum- 
. mon'd as an offender. 3. A legal iaſtrument. 
(1+) The church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture ; that a ſecon 
| kind of preaching is the reading of holy writ. Hooker, 
Divine Eliza, ſacred empreſs, | | 
Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be filled with praiſes of divineſt wits, 
That her eternize with their heavenly writs. Spenſer. 
| Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, fo 
: Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 


much ſpoken of in holy writ. 
7 3 famous after known, | 
Although in holy writ not nam d. Paradiſe 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 
More Divine Dialogues. 
Sacred 1wr7it our reaſon does exceed. | 
His - tory, filled with ſo many ſurpriſing incidents, bears fo 
cloſe an- r Ap devon delivered in holy — t, that it - 
capable of ple e delicate reader, without giving of- 
fence to the moſt | Antony Adaiſon, — 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o er. 
(2. ). Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 
Wouꝰ d it were not my lot to ſhew ye 
This cruel wit, wherein you ſtand 


Indicted by the name of Cloe. | Fri. 
(3:) The king is fled to London, — 
To call a preſent court of parliament: To 
Let us purſue him, ere the urits go forth. | 
RS Shakeſpeare's Heary VI. 
1 folded the writ up in form of th' other, 


Shakefp. Ritbard H. 


Regain d. 


Walter. 


W RI 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known, Sba leſp. 
For every writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
to be ſuffered, the queen's fine is to be rated upon the 4vri# 
original, if the lands compriſed therein be held. Aylife. 
Walr. The preterite of write. 
When Sappho urit, 
By their applauſe the criticks ſhow'd their wit. Prior. 
8 A word of Pope's coining: not to be imb> 
tated. | 
Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, but leſs aurita- 
tive; to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 
how d'ye's. g Pope to Swift, 
To WRITE. v. à4. preterite writ or wrote; part. paſſ. 
⁊uritten, writ, or wrote, [ppltan, apntran, Saxon.; ad 
rita, IWandick ; wreta, a letter, Gothick.] 1. To ex- 
preſs by means of letters. 2. To engrave ; to impreſs, 
3. To produce as an author. 4. To tell by letter. 
1.) — I'll write you down, f 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every fitting, 
What you mult ſay. | Shakeſp. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues we write in 
water. | | Shakeſp. VIII. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and ſhe — 3 
his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Deut. 
David wrote a letter. | 2 Sam. xi. 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
Were all in punctual order plainly vit. | Dryden. 
(2.) Cain was fo fully convinerd that every one had a right 
to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that he cries out, every one that find- 


eth me ſhall ſlay me; fo plain was it wwrit in the hearts of all 
mankind. ; 3 2% Locke. 
3.) When more indulgent to the writer's caſe, | 
Lou are ſo good, to be ſo hard to pleaſe ; 
No ſuch — it will require 
To write—the pretty things that you admire. Granville. 
(.) I choſe to write the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her J lov'd. | | Prior. 
To Waire. v. n. 1. To perform the act of writing. 2. To 


play the authour. 3. To tell in books. 4. To fend let- 


ters. + To call one's ſelf; to be entitled; to uſe the 
ſtyle of. 6. To compoſe ; to form compoſitions. 

.] I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, forth paper, fold 

it, and write upon't. Shak. Macbeth. 

Baſſanio gave his ring away | 

"Unto the judge that begg'd it; and his clerk, | 

'That ſome pains in ung, he begg'd mine. Sbaleſp. 

(2-) H rts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, - Call. 


0 not | 
= love to- Antony. Shake Ant. and 4. 
There is not a more melancholy obi in the le 
r n * ox . 
(3-) I paſt the melancholy flood, « 
With that grim ferryman a of, 
(4-) He-wrote for all the-Jews, concerning their freedom. 


(s.) About it, and ur ite happy when thou ' ſt done. Shall heſp. 
Leſs your laughter that I love; 
Though I now write fifty years, | 
bar good nao greg © 8 Ben. Fobnſox. 
| who begun to write ves 4 
le writer Hair gene pr ann 
| | writes 3 22 1 1 * 
PR tant - 7 * 
C.) Chaſtgmoral writing we may learn from hence, 
The fountain from Helico "ERIE 
Felton on the Cafe. 


\, Ig an- write p00 the dignity and 


man-. 
character of the au- 


War ran. 
art of writing. 2. An ur 


W R ©. 


1.) All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, as del'n= WRONG. u. / [ppange, Saxon.) 


" quents; and all three famous writers. 


Bacon, 
Peaceable times are the beſt to live in, though not ſo proper to 
furniſh materials for a writer. Addi ſon s Freebulder. 
Writers are often more influenced by a deſire of fame, than 

a regard to the publick good. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Would a writer know how to behave himſelf with relation 


WR 0 
1. An injury; a de- 
figned or known detriment ; not right; not juſtice. 2. 
Errour ; not right ; not truth. | 
(r.) It is a harm, and no arong, which he hath received. 
| Sidney. 
She reſolved to ſpend all her years, which her youth promiſed. 


ſhould be many, in bewailing the wrong, and yet praying for 
the wrongdoer. ” Sidney. 
If he may not command them, then that law doth wrong 


to poſterity, let him conſider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omiſſions he moſt laments. Swift. 


o Walr RE. v. a. [yu dan, Saxon.] 1. To diſtort; to that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juſtified. Spenſer. 
deform with diſtortion. 2. To twiſt with violence. 3. They ever do pretend 
To wreſt; to farce by violence; to torture; to diſtort. To have receiv'd a w ong, who wrong intend.. Daniel. 
4. To twiſt. | One ſpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 


Imitation of an author is the moſt advantageous way for a 


(1. ) It cannot be this weak and writhed ſhrimp 


Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. Shak. Henry VI. tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt wrong which can be. 
Hatefuleſt diſreliſh 4oritþ'4 their jaws done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden. 
Wink at and onde. Milton, Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thoſe whom in 
Her mouth ſhe writh'd, her forehead taught to frown, AY 2 by eg we call the great. Dryden. 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown: , , ak <a Sages. ,, 
rr — ied 68 ten; Protracting life, I've liv'd a day too long. Dryden. 


And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a ſhrew. In the judgment of right and wrong, every man has a ſelf. 
| | Dryden. Hutts's Logick. 
( 2.) Then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fio convolvd. Milion's Par. Loft. 
Amid' the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 


The multitude is always in the wr ozg. + Roſcommon. 
Here was wrozg on.both ſides; and what would follow but 


(2.) Be not blindly guided by the throng, 


: : . onfuſion. Lele 
And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force; um | 5 : . 
The monſter hiſs d aloud, and rag'd in vain, I Proende queath Dick, fe, Farer 
And writh'd his body to and fro with pain; | | Wh — = y gone too far; 
He bit the dart. | | Addi ſon. en people once are in the wrong, 
(3-) The reaſon which he yieldeth, ſheweth the leaſt part of Jac ne Hey add is much too ens: 
| kis meaning to be that whereunto his words are wwrithed. 1 o faſteſt walks, but walks aſtray,, — 
.. s only fartheſt from his way. Prior. 


(4.) — The King of heaven | 
Bar'd his.red arm, and launching from the ſky | 
His wwrither bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 5 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrook. Dryden. 


 FaWrnrus. v. n. To be convolved. with agony or tor- 


 Wrons. adj. [from the noun.} 1. Not morally right ; not 
juſt ; not agreeable to prop: iety or truth; not true. 2. 
Not phyſically right; unfit ; unſuitable. 3. Acting im- 


properly. | | 
(1.) I find you are an invincible Amazon, ſince you will. 


ture. | overcome, though in a wrong matter. Sidney. 
Let each be broken on the rack; | If it be right to comply with the wrong, then it is wrong to 
Then, with what life remains,. impaled, and left. comply with the right. Le 


| Ney. 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. Addiſon, When the diftates of honour are contrary to thoſe of reli- 


— | 3 | 1 | gion and equity, they give wrong, ambitious, and falſe ideas 
8 r [from aurithe.] To wrinkle ; to cor- *< what is good and laudable. : Addiſon, Sjefator. 


Their hearts are conſtantly employed, perverted, and kept 


Her wwritbled (kin, as rough as maple rind, in a wrong ſtate, by the indiſcreet uſe of ſuch things as are 
So Gabby was, that would have leathd all , „ lets . * 
3 = 2 : tr. (2.) —Of Glo'ſter's treachery, 
War'rixG. =. /. [from writ.] 1. A legal inftrument ; as, And of the loyal ſervice of raj 
the writings of an eſtate. 2. A compoſure ; a book. z. When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot, 
A written paper of any kind. And told me[ had turn'd the awrong _— A 
1.) Gentlemen writings in their cloſets, ladies medi | akeſp. King Lear. 
4. * 2 2 Seller, We never think of the main buſineſs of life, till a vain re- 
(2.) They thought no other awritings in the world ſhould be pentance minds us of it at the wrong end. L'Eftrange. 


'Warrincuasres. . f 


' a makes not 2 


ſtudied, inſomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 


to caſt away all reſpects unro human writings, to his motion 
they condeſcended. Hooker. 


Such arguments had. an invincible force with thoſe pagan _ 
8 rs,, who became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt of 
Won d. ady. Not rigbtly; amiſs. 


ir writings. 

3.) In at his windows throw 

Writings, all tending to the great 
That Rome holds. of his name.. 


One who teaches to write. 


The facility of which I ſpoke conſiſts not in bold ſtrokes, if 
great effe& at a diſtance : that ſort of freedom 


rather to a ur iti 


e. 


Language is: connexion of audible 


Milton. 


nnture for communication of our thoughts: urittrn language 
is duforigtion of the ſaid audible Signs, by figns vitible- 


Wenn. Thigurt. pail of W lk 


Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 


figns, the moſt apt in if we did not 


Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten 
parts, is a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got on the 
wrong ſide of my comprehenſion. | | Swift, 

Singularity ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind. Clariſſa. 

(3.) Who want, while thro black life they dream along, 

Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be wrong. Young » 


If he go wrong, the will give him over to his own ruin. ; 
| | | | Eccle/. 
A thouſand odd capricios, men's minds are acted by, may 
make one man quote another man's words wrong. Lecke. 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one that writes amiſs. Pope, 


belongs than a painter. Dryden. To WRONG. v. a. [from the noun.] To injure; to uſe un- 
War'rTzx. The participle paſſive of write, 


juſtly, either. by doiog injury, or imputing evil without 
juſtice. | | 
So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould greatly vr 
2— preaching as the bleſſed — of God. 


| . Hooker. 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 
Be ſtrewed with fragrant flowers all along. Spenſer . 
Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine enemy. Shalrſp. 


W R 0 
— Once more farewel ! | 
And know thou urong / me, if thou think ſt 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. 


Addiſon. 


WronGpou'tr. n. J [wrong and doer.] An injurious per- 


ton. 
She reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for the w der. Sidney. 
If any ſeat be taken away by a ſtranger, the churchwarden 
may have action againſt the wrongdeer, Ayliffe. 
WroulxGer. n. /. [from wrong.] He that injures ; he that 
does wrong. | | | 
That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wrozger 


Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more of his trea- 
ſure in puniſhing by war the wreongers of his people, than the 
loſs of his people did amount unto. lagh. 

WrolnGrUL adj. [wrong and full.) Injurious; unjuſt. 
I am fo far from granting thy requeſt, 

That I deſpiſe thee for thy ww 0:gful ſuit,  Shakeſp. 

He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he knows not 
in what meafure he hath done it, muſt redeem his fault by alms, 


according to the value of his wrongful dealing. Taylor. 
Thoſe whom forms of laws | 
Condemn's to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review | 
The wrongful ſentence, and award a new. Dryden. 


Wro'nGreULLyY. adv. [from wrong ful.] Unjuſtly. 
Dorus, ſaid Pamela, you blame your fortune very urong- 
Fully, ſince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can- 
not frame yourſelf to your fortune ; and as wrongfully do re- 


quire Mopſa to ſo great a diſparagement as to her 's ſer- 

vant. = Sidney a 
— This poor fellow, | | 

He had Fine ad murder wrongfully. Shakeſp. 


——  Sahus then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his cauſe in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrongfu/ly conferr'd. . 
I cry thee mercy, for ſuſpecting a friar of the leaft good- 


nature; what, would you accuſe him wrongfully. Dryden. 
He who ſuffers wrozgfs/ly in a man's opinion, reſolves to 
give him reaſon for his ſuſpicion. Sectator. 


Wro'nGHEAD. he [wrong and head.] Having a 


Waonchs ADE p. J perverſe underſtanding. 
Much do I ſuffer, much to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſh, urongheaded, rhyming race. Pope. 
| WaoſncLy. adv. [from 4crong.] Unjuſtly ; amiſs. 
— What thou would'ſ highly 
That would'f thou hohily ; would'ſ not play falſe, - 
And yet would ft wrongly win. Shakeſp. Maebeth. 


Madmen having joined 1 cumget ſome ideas very wrongly, err, 


us men do that argue right from wrong principles. 
Wxo'nGLESSLY. adv. [from wrongleſs.] Without injury 
To any. | | 
| Dearly eſteemed af her for his exceed; parts, being 
| 8 courteous, and e —— Law's ane 
eaſant ” converſation, and an- 


. Sidney. 
Waor z. pret. and part. of write. | 3 
No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon his face, nor 

the decree of his election wwrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thoroughly, muſt follow him into the cloſet 


n = 
It, 
courtier, 


of his heart; the inſpection of which ĩs only the prerogative of 6 


omniſcience. : , 
Were. adj. [ypae, Saxon; wvrod, Daniſh.] Angry. Out 
of vie. | 


The Lord faid unto Cain, Why art thou roth. Gen. iv. 


Woch r. [pnox>, Saxon. The pret. and part. pail. as it 
ſeems, of work; as the Dutch werclen, makes 
-Or more 3 of the old word <vreak.] 1. Effected; 
performed. 2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 
cauſed. 4. Worked ; laboured. 5. Gained ; attained. 


6. Operated. 7. Uſed in labour. 8. Worked; driven. 


Shaheſp Othells. 
h 


and the 


gerecht ; © 


3- Produced 5 ; 
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4 AQuated. 10. Manufactured. 11. Formed. 12. Excited 
degrees, produced by degrees. 13. Guided ; managed. 
14. Agitated ; diſturbed, 3 | 
(1.) Why trouble ye the woman? for ſhe hath wrought a 
work upon me. Matth. xxvi. 10. 
The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the falſhood of theſe miracles, had they never 
been wwroug bt. Stephens's Ser mans. 
(2.) Had I thought the fight of m r image 
Would thus have — — for x fla is mine, 
I'd not have ſhewed it. Shakeſp. 
If thou be one that haſt, by the help of God's grace, been 
wrought upon by theſe calls, and brought from a prophane or 
worldly, to a Chriſtian courſe of life, thou art ſurely in the 


 higheit degree tied to magnify and praiſe his goodneſs. 


Nor number, nor example with him wrought * | 
To ſwerve from truth. Milton. 
Do not I know him? could his brutal mind 
Be wrought upon? could he be juſt or kind, Dryden. 


This Artemiſa, by her charms, 
And all her ſex's cunning, wrought the king, 
(3-) All his good prov'd ill in me, | 
And wrought but malice. | Milton. 
They wrought by their faithfulneſs the publick _ 
Ty 


This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbelieving Jews, 
greateſt conviction in the Gentiles, who every where 
ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of theſe truths they met with in this 


Rowe, 


new magazine of learning, which was opened. Addiſon. 
— His too love | 
Has made him bufy to his own deftruQion. 
His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 
| Philips Diftreft Mother. 
(4+) They that wrought in filver, and whoſe works are un- 
ſearchable, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 
Moſes and E 


took the gold, even all wrought je wels. 


g . | Num, xvi. 22. 
Celeſtial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 
What might — 5 = 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton. 
(5. We ventured on ſuch dang*rous ſeas, 
"hat if we wrought out life, twas ten to one. Shakeſp. 
(.) — Such another field | | 5 
They dreaded worſe than hell: ſo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of Michae, 
Wreught ſtill within them. | 
(7.) Take an heifer which hath not been 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. 


Milton. 


pulſed and wrought out, before it be in 
(y.) Vain Morat, by his own raſhneſs wrought, 


Too diſcover d his ambitious thought; 

Beliey'd me his, before I fpoke him fair, | 

And pitch'd his head into ſhare. Dryden. 
of 


(10.) It had been no lefs a brea rer have wwreught 


uny mine of his, than it is now a of peace, to take a 


town of his in Guiana, and burn it. _  Rakeigh. 
_ (27) He that hath wwrovght us for the ſame thing, is God. 


2 Cor, 
(n2.) — The ſpirit is wrought | 

To dare things high, ſetup an 9" 

The two friends had — * 


each of 


* 


ſucceſſes had wrought the nation up to. 


W R Y . 
( 14.) We ſtay upon your leiſure ES Inſtructive work! whoſe wry-mouth'd portraiture 
— Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought |  Dilſplay'd the fates her — Pope 
With things forgot. Shakeſp. Macbeth, Cutting the wry neck is never to be practiſed, but when the 
diſorder is a contraction of the maſtoideus muſcle. Sharp. 


Waun. The preter. and part. paſlive of «wring. 
| He firſt cald to me: then my hand he ws 


a apman X (3-) He mangles and puts a wry ſenſe upon proteſtant wri- 
No mortal was ever fo much at eaſe, but his ſhoe wrung him ters. 5 * as Atterbury, 
I. Tee. war. o. n [from the adjective.] To be contorted and 


The tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 1 x : TR. 
Through the un ung boſom of the dying man, Tom. Writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. 
Wa v. adj. [from wwrithe.] 1. Crooked; deviating from Theſe wry too much on the right hand, aſcribing to the 
holy ſcripture ſuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. 


the right direction. 2. Diſtorted. 3. Wrung ; perverted ; 
wreſted. Sandyr. 
(1.) Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell To Wx v. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make to deviate 3 
I go monk, pony + = bong "EEE to diflort. | 
7y Words, and Hamm Nags or ai 2 To what paſs are our minds brought, that from the right 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come. S 3 : 
20 It is but a kick with thy keels, and a wry — line of — are aur ed wo theſe crooked ſhifts, Haney. 
eir Roger will be with ther. Arbuthnot, WREYNE'CK. . /. [torquilla, Lat.] A bird. 
» 


X 


Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word ia the Engliſh language. 
1H n | 


* 


| + £7 & Wok 

At the r of words, is commonly taken, 
though I think, erroneouſly for a conſonant ; 
at the end, and when it follows a conſonant, is 


a vowel, and has the ſound of i. It is uſed at 
the end of words, and whenever two # is would 


Y 


7 


come together; and in words derived from the Greek, 10 


expreſs the uv. YT was much uſed by the Saxons, 


whence y 
is found for i in the old Engliſh writers. | 


Y is in old Engliſh ſometimes prefixed as an increafing - 
yore to preterites, and paſſive participles of veibs. It 
e 


ems borrowed from ze, the Saxon augmentum of the pre- 


terite. It is ſometimes put before preſent tenſes, but, 1 


think, erroneouſſr. 


-Yacnr. n. , [a Dutch word.] A ſmall ſhip for carrying 


ſſengers. 55 | 
Yar. n. /. [read, Saxon.] 1. Incloſed ground adfoining 
to an houſe. 2. [xzen>, Saxon.] A meaſuce of three feet. 
3. The ſupporters of the fails. | 
(x.) One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he eat 
- them up. 5 rown's Vulzar Errours. 
Tanthus one day ſent ZEſop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. 
His wanton kids with budding horns prepar d, 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard. | 
(2.) A pees a counſellor, and a judge, are not to be mea- 
ſured by the common yard, but by the pole of ſpecial grace. 


The arms, ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and meaſured from 
one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the other; 
made a meaſure equal to the ſtature, and is named a fathom. 
Half of that, wiz. from the end of the long finger of either 
arm, ſo ſpread, to the middle of the breaſt, is, with us, called 
a yard. Haller on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick ſtructure, that conveys water 
from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundati 
the loweſt arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. 


(3.) A breeze from ſhore began to blow 
The failors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their ſails 


Let fall to court the wind. | Dryden. 
Ya'xpwanD. n. /. | yard and wand.] A meaſure of a 
rd. | A 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing mort than 
different degrees of dimenſions. t affinity thinking 


with ſuch attributes? no more than there 

and a yardwand. | 5 

Yaxe. adj. [xeappe, Saxon.] Ready ; dexterous ; 

— yare, good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 
— 8 

——— Sir; and I hope, 

uſe me for your turn, you ſhall 


is between a ſyllogiſm 
eager. 


if you have occaſion to 
find me pare, Haleſp. 


L'EHirange. TARRO W. n. ,. [millefolium, Lat.] A plant. 


Dryden. VAWL. u. . A little veſſel belonging to a ſni p, for conveni- 
To VAWN. v. n. [xzeonan, Saxons} 1. Toga | 


of 
Addiſon. 


«A Er. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Y AW 
Ya'rELy. adv. [from yare.] Dexterouſly ; ſkilfully. 
| The ſilken tackles, 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 


Yarn. n. / [zeapn, Saxon.] Spun wool ; woollen thread. 
Lou would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, all the | 
ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 

_ gether ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt them 
not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they were not eheriflyd 


by = virtues, * Hale ſp. 
arn is a commodity v roper to this country, which o 
all others aught to ny Fg dn — | 2-4 Temple 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins, 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue, 
The fineſt of the wool is left for you. | 
Spare me bat one ſmall portion of the twine, 
And let the ſiſters cut below your line: | 
The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſweep, | 
Or add it to the yarn of ſame old miſer's heap. Dryden. 
Te ARI. v. u. [from the ſound, birrio, Lat.] To growl, 
or ſnarl like a dog. : 4inſw, 


ence of paſting to and from ui. 


- to ofci- 

tate ; to have the mouth opened went by fumes, 

as in ſleepineſs. 2. To open wide. 3. To expreſs deſire 
by yawning. 

1.) The ſad- ey d juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
| 283 o er to executors | 
In 33 
When a man | b 

At length ſhook off himſelf, and aſk d the dame; 


To whom wnng pilot faſt | * 
ee ade a Daw 
155! —— The gaſhes, | 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face. 


2 2 
For fwallowing up the treaſure of the realm. Shakeſs. 
Laguna». 4 deem fond qundy. 94 
Like vomit, from his yawning entrails 2 | 
1 — at laſt Pour d. Sandys. 
| Down fell the ETD - 20m 
wh uteous youth ; the # | 
Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. 6 wound 
High ſhe rear d 


her arm, and with her Kapu oli" , 


b $3 

The yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 

Adown the mount the RE . 4 | Prior. 

(3.) The chiefeſt thing at which lay-reformers yawn, is, 

that the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor 

as the apoſtles were. In which one circumſtance, if they ima- 

ine ſo great perfection, they muſt think that church which 

Fach ſuch ſtore of mendicant friars, a church in that reſpect 

ö moſt happy. | ; | Hooker, 

Yaws. . /. [from the verb] 1 Ofcitation. 2. Gape ; 
hiatus. | 

(1.) Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 

Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 

And heard thy everlaſting yawn confels _ 

The pains and penalties of idleneſs. Pope. 

(2.) Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 

That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below ; | 

And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, tis ſaid, 

Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 

Who, pale with fear, the rending earth ſurvey, | 

And ftartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. Addiſon. 
Ya'wxinG. adj. [from yawn.] Sleepy; ſlumbering. 

— Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
. A deed of dreadful note. '  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Y'cLap. part. for clad. Cloathed. 
Her ſight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 

Her ak. lad with wiſdom's — 5 
Make me from wond' ring fall to weeping joys. Shakeſp. 
Y'cLeyep. [The participle paſſive of clepe, to call; clepan, 

Saxon; with the increaſing particle y, which was uſed in 
the old Engliſh in the preterites and participles, from the 

Saxon ze] Called; termed ; named. 

But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free, 

In heav'n yclep d Euphroſine, 

And by men, heart-eaſing mirth. 
Yora'd. The old pret. of 70 dread. 
Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 5 

Ye are they which juſtify yourſelves. Luke, xvi. 15. 
Ye a. adv. [ea, or zea, Saxon; ja, Daniſh, German, and 

Dutch. ] Ng, 
is ſo, or is it lo? 2. A particle by which the ſenſe is in- 
tended or enforced : not only ſo, but more than fo. 
(.) Yea, hath God faid, ye ſhall not eat of every tree in 
'the garden. 1 Gen. iii. 1. 
Leet your converſation be yea, yea; nay, my Matth. v. 

| Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day ? 


Milton. 


© Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t'other nay. Denham. 
(2.) I am weary ; yea, my memory is tir d. Shakeſp. 

A raſcally, yea, forſooth, knave, to bear a leman in 

hand, and then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſp. 


From theſe Phillippinz are brought coſtly ſpices, yea, and 
gold too. TO” Abbots Deſcription of the World. 
All the promiſes of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
verified, which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, which 


is meant by amen, into an immutability. Hammond. 


— They durſt abide | 
Jehovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
een the cherubim; yea, often plac'd ; 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton, 
Notwithſtanding this great proximity of man to himſelf; 
a, and notwithſtanding the obſervations made in all ages, we 
Kill remain ignorant of many things concerning ourſelves. a 


To Yeap, or YeDeE. v. u. preterite yode. [This word 
ſeems to have been corruptly formed from zeov, the Saxon 
preterite of zan.] To go; to march. Obſolete. | 

| | at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, 

And to their folds yeade at their own leiſure. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 

And'to an hill withdraw aſide, 


From whence ſhe might behold that battle s proof, —.— 


| And cke be fafe from far deſcry'd. * 
Yet for ſhe yode thereat aghaſt, | | 


Spenſer, 


1. Yes. A particle of affirmation ; meaning, it 


Spenſer. 


| T. E-A 
That fame mighty man of God, | 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
On either fide diſparted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them od. Spenſer... 
To Yean. v. n. [eanlan, Saxon.] To bring young. Uſed 
of ſheep. | | | | 
— This I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. 
Ewes yean the polled-lamb with the leaſt danger. Mort. 


Yea'xLinG, u. /. [from yean.] The young of ſheep. 


All the yeaniings which were ſtreak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. | Shakeſp. 
Year. n. J. [zean, Saxon.] 1. If one by the word year 
mean twelve months of thirty days each, f. e. three hun- 
dred and ſixty days; another intend a ſolar year of three 
hundred ſixty- five days; and a third mean a lunar year, oc 
twelve lunar months, f. e. three hundred fifty-four days, 
there will be a great variation and error in their account of 
things, unleſs they are well apprized of each other's mean- 


ing. Watts's Logick. 2. It is often uſed plutally, without 


a plural termination. 3. In the plural, old age. 
(1.) See the minutes, how they run: 
How many makes the hour full compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 


How many years a mortal man may live. Shakeſp. 
| With the year | 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn. Milton; 


Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man for every 
thouſand years, yet long before this time there ſhould have been 
a greater number than there could be ſands in the earth. 


Wilkins. 


The doctor upon occaſion calculating his expenees on him- 
ſelf, found them to be not above five pound in the year, Fell. 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt conceived in 
them, to ſerve them for many years laying, allowing ſuch a 


proportion for every year, as will ſerve for one or two incuba- 


Dons. Ray on theCreation. 


He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Swift. 


(2.) I fight not once in forty year. Sbaleſp. 
3.) — Some mumble- news, 
That ſmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh when ſhe's diſpos d, 
Told our intents. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 
There died alſo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had lived to ſee three princes of her 
body crowned, and four murthered. 
He look'd in years, yet in his years were ſeen, 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 
Ye'arLinG. adj. [from year.] Being a year old. 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke ; 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. _ Pope. 
Yz'anxLyY. adj. [from year.] Annual; happening every 
year ; laſting a year. 9 1 
The yearly courſe that brings this day about, p 
Shall never fre it but a holiday.  Shakeſp. K. John. 
Why the changing oak ſhould ſhed | 
The yearly honour of his ſtately head ; 
Whilſt the diſtinguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green, Prior. 
Yz'azxLY. adv. Annually ; once a year. 
He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will zearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 
And ſay, to-morrow is Saint Criſpian. Shaleſp. Hen. V. 
For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhower'd, 
And pro with plenty crown'd ; 6 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive; | | 
For theſe, and more, accept our pious 1 Dryden. 
Not numerous are our joys, when life is new, 
And yearly ſome are falling of the few. _ Young 
ToYEARN. v. n. [eannan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 


Dryden. 


uneaſineſs. In Spenſer it is ſometimes earn, It ts by 


10 Hh x 


Dryden. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


* 1 
4 > 
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- 


1 


Sen ſer uſed for deſire, or the pain of Jonging ; it now im- 
plies tenderneſs or pity. 

He deſpis'd to tread in due degree, . 
But chaft *d, and foam'd, with co fierce and ſtern, 
And to be eas'd of that baſe burden ſtill did yearn. Spenſer, 

— Make the hbbard ftern | | 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. Henſ. 

Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 

Might ſee the moving of ſome quick: 
But-were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 


My courage earned it to wake, 
And manfully thereat ſhot. S} enſer, 
—— — Falſtaff, he is dead, 1 8 
And we muſt yearn therefore. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Joizph made haſte; for his bowels did y-arz upon his bro- 
ther ; and he ſought where to weep, and he enter'd into his 
chamber. Gen, xliii. 30. 
When the fair Leucothoe he eſpy'd, 


To check his ſteeds, impatient Phcebus yearn d, 
Though all the world was in his courſe concern d. Waller, 
Yet for all the yearning pain | 
V have ſuffer d for their loves, in vain, \ 
I fear they'll prove ſo nice and coy, 
To have, and t'hold, and to enjoy.  Hudibra:. 
Where our heart does but relent, his melts 3 where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South's Sermons. 
At beholding the miſeries of others, they find ſuch pearn- 
ings in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible commotions raiſed in 
their breaſts, as they can by no means ſatisfy. Calamy. 
Your mother's heart year ns towards you. 
Unmov d the mind of Ithacus remain'd ; 
But Anticlus, unable to controul, 


Spoke loud the ge of his yearning ſoul. Pate. 
Te Yearv. v. a. lo grieve; to vex. 
She laments for it, that it would 
Yern your heart to ſee it. Shakeſp. 
— lam not covetous of gold, | 
It yearns me not if men my wear. Shale ſp. 


YesT. 2. /. [zerx, Saxon.] 1. The foam, ſpume, or 
flower of beer ia fermentation ; barm. 2. The ſpume on 
troubled water; foam; froth. | 

(r.) Teaſt and outward means do fail, 5 
And have no power to work on ale. Huadibras. 
When drays bound high, they never croſs behind, 
Where angry "ay is blown by guſts of wind. Jay. 
(2.) Now the ſhip boring the moon with her main · maſt, and 
anon ſwallowed with and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork 
into a hogſhead. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 

Vas Tv. adj. [from yeft.] Frothy ; ſpumy ; foamy. 

Though you untie the winds,. and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the ye waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Yer. 2. /. [from xealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow 

part of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often 


there is 


ST. © - © 
— dreams the yolFag gh . — 
1ght- yelling ghoſt, an. 
YELL. n. / [from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 
2 like 1 accent and dire yell, 
when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is ſpread in populous —— Haleſp. Othello. 


Hence are heared the of ghoſts the pains 
Ok ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſn'd at their cries, 
And aik'd his guide from whence thoſe yells ariſe, Dryden, 
Others in frantick mood. 
Run howling through the ſtreets ; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. | Philips. 
YELLOW, adj. [yeilepe, Saxon gbeleu e, Dutch ; giallo, 
Italiar.] Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold. | 
Only they that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with ye/low, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. Prologue. 
He brought the green ear and the ye//ozv ſheaf. Milton. 
After a lively orange followed an intenſe bright and copious 
yellow, which was allo. the-beſt of all the ye/lows. Newton. 
Negligent of food, 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the yel/ow broom. Thomſon, 
Y=LLowBov. n. . A gold coin. A very low word. 
John did not ſtarve the cauſe ; there wanted not yelhwhoys 
to ſee council. Arbuthnot's Jahn Bull. 
E'LLOWHAMMER. #. f. [cenchrymus belloniz] A bird. 


Addiſan. YE'LLowisn. adj, [from yell-w.] Approaching to yel- 


low, 
Although amber be commonly of a yellowiſh colour 
und of it alſo black, Ld 1 2 
and purple. Woodward's Nat. Hift.. 
Yz'LLowisHNESS. v. f. [from yellowiſh.) The quality 
of approaching to yellow. 

Bruiſed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate ſo 
lution, exchanged its Twiſhneſ; for a redneſs. Boyle. 
Ye'LLawness. u. 74 [from ye/low.] 1. The quality of 
being yellow, 2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for jealouſy. 
rx.) Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well matured,. 

as appeared in the yelowneſs and ſweetneſs. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
 Fellowneſs of the ſkin and eyes, and afaffron-coloured urine, 
are ſigns of an-inflar y diſpaſition of the liver. Arbuthn. 


(9 Ford I will with 
Ye'LLows. n. ſ. A diſeaſe in hor 


5. 


Shakeſp.. 
When. the 


ver, and all: 


wricten yolk. | bs Shakeſp. | | 
The Col of the egg conduceth little to the generation. of To YeLp. v. n. [zealgan, Saxon.] To bark as a beagle- 
| the bird, but only to the nouriſhment of the ſame; for if a hound after his prey. Ts 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you ſhall find much A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
of the yoll remaining. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. Maz'd with a yelping kennel. of French. curs. | 
That a chicken is formed out of the yet of an l with | ie | Shakeſpeare's Heary VI. 
ſome antient F | YE'OMAN. =. . [Of this word the original is much 
22 All eather d kind, | 


From th' included yolk, not ambient white aroſe. Dryden. 
To YELL. v. 2. To cry out with horrour and agony. 
Nor the night raven, that fill deadly yell ; TIES 
Nor griſly vultures make us once affeared. Spenſer . 
32 morn, | 
New widows howl, new orphans 3 new ſorrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it ad, 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yeii d out 
Like ſyllables of dolour. 
No worſe than e er he was before, 
Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
'That wak'd r Mab, who doubted fore 
Some treaſon had been wrought her. Drayten N 


= 


de 


doubted: the true etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, 
who derives it from pa Frifick, a villager.]. 1. A. 
man of a ſmall eſtate in land; a farmer; 4 gentleman, 
farmer. 2. It ſeems to haue been anciently a kind of ce- 
Temoniqus title. given to ſoldiers :. whence we have ftill 
yeomen of the guard. 3. It was probably a freeholder not: 
adyanced to the rank of a g in. 4 It ſeems to have- 
had likewiſe the netion of a gentleman ſervant. | 
1.) Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the honeſt farmers. 
ſubſtantial yeomen do theirs. | Lie. 
He that has a fpanie} by his fide is #:yroman of about one- 
hundred pounds a year; an honeſt man: . 


Eill an hare. 


A 


2.) Tall yeomen ſeemed 1 and of 
And were enranged ready ft r fight. 
You, hae forks. 
Whok: limbs were made in En ſhew us here 
The mettle of re. Shakeſp. Hen. v 
He * 22 2 ſecurity of his perſon, a band of fifty 
archers, under a captain 0 ane. im, by the name of yeo- 
men of his Bacon's Henry VII. 
Th a for th' enſuing night he heard; 
And therefore m the cavern had prepar'd 
Two brawn 4K veomen of his truſty guard. 
At Windſor St. John whiſpers me i' th ear; 
The waiters ſtand in ranks, ' | 
N 1 1 as if a duke were paſſi Swift, 


N grandfather was Loud ih of Clarence, 
| fon to you third Edward, king of England : 
| Spring creftleſs ycomen from ſo deep a root ? 
Shakeſpeare's Hen. VI. 
4.) A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall, 


wii name was appetite, he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats. 


great might, 


Dryden. 


8 


men. 


unto the hold and occupation of the yeamanry, or middle people, 


of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers. 

To YERK. v. 4. [Of unknown etymology 
out or move with a ſpri 
or ſtrike out his hind legs, when be flings and kicks with 
his whole hind quarters, ſtretching out the two hinder 
legs near tt and even to their full extent. 


] To throw 


| Farrier's Did. 
 Fret in 2 W 
Fin fc Tap in gre nd ih ld ge Shakeſp. 


Yerx. n. ,. [from the verb.] A quick motion. 

To YERN. v. 4. Years, 
Yes. adv. [xire, Saxon.] 
affirmative particle oppoſed to no. 2. It is a word of en- 

| forcement : even ſo ; not only ſo, but more. 

1.) Pray, Madam, are you married ?—Yes, More's Fables. 
(2.) This were a. fit for a in the head of an 
ves, it ĩs no leis fit ſpeech in 


when going to 
| the head of 2 council,, upon 2 deliberation of entrance into a 
war. 
Yes, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
| Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 
Ye'sTE Rr. ad}. [ghifter, Dutch; hefternus, Late: Nang 
next before the preſent day. It is not often uſed __ in 
mi t as well be ſow d u aur 
N 1 * 
Remaining too, whom Jeſter ſun beheld _ 2 
Muſt ring her charms. Dy pa Deu Sebaſtian. 
paſt ; the day next before to day. 
| To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to:orrow,. 
And all our — - = 
The way Ss heli 
o 


* 


Though what he learns he 
* with another word, as day or nigh ww 
To love ap enemy, the only one 
Ye'sTERDAY. . .. IZirrandæz, 
mY this | pace from. Lr day: 
To Hall of 


Ev'n now would I conclude 


th te ben 


Spenſer. | 


| . 


8 1. /. 1 The collective body of 
This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
Bacon. 


g. A leaping horke is ſaid to yerk, 


Yer. adv. 
1. A term of afficmation ; the 


Bacon. 


on. | The day laſt 


„ Macheth. 


W but and know nothing, iſe our 
e 8 day . 
ou are both flu ; Ca nan 7 
r ee . I 
vg of nah | Dame. 
er 'd again, 


e er . 2 


r 
Mrs. Simper ſends complaint i in your yeſterday's Spectator. 
Aduiſon, Spettator, 
— Naked from the womb 


We yeflerday came forth; and in the tumb 
Naked again we muſt to-morrow lie : 


Born to lament, to labour, and to die. 
Ye'srexDay. adv. On the day laſt paſt. 


Martius gave us yeferday a repreſentation of the empire of 
the Turks with no ſmall 2 of words. 3 


Prior. 


| Ye'sreaniGHT. n. J The night before this night. 


Yz'srernIGHT. adv. On the night laſt paſt. 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over; 
For yefternight by Cateſby was it ſent me. 


Shakeſj eare's Richard ITT. 
The diſtribution of this conference was made by Eupolis | 


Bacon. 
con uncl. [xyr, zer, zeta, Saxon.] Nevertheleſa; 
not withſtanding; however. | 
They had a king was more than him before; 


But yet a king, here they were nought the more. Daniel. 
French laws forbid the female reign, 
Cœruley. 


Tet love does them to ſlav ry draw. 
hough ſuch men have lived never ſo much upon the reſerve; 


T 
yet if they be obſerved to have a particular fondneſs for per- 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affection. South. 
The heathens would never ſuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods ; and ſhall it be allowed to any man 
Tillotſon. 
He E t at his. firſt entrance, and is too in- 
quiſitive through the whole tragedy ; yet theſe imperfections 
Een fer Tor his miſeries. Dryden's Du Fre 
Let. virtuoſo's in five years be writ, 
Yet _—_ F thou t accuſe the toil of wit. 
ſtill — the ſame. 3. Once again. 4. At this time; 
ſo ſoon. ; hitherto: with a negative before it. 5. At leaſt; 
at all. Noting uncertainty ; or indetermination. 6. It 
7. 
Still ; in a new de 8. Even; after all. A kind of 
emphatical addition to a negative. 9. Hitherto: ſome-. 
times with as before it. 
3 lays ſuch a particular ſtreſs on acts of mercy. 
Atterbury. 
facts they had heard while they were yet hea». 
_ ſtill have continued heathens, and made no mention of 
them in their writings. Addi ſon. 
3. 15 Yet, 7, get 2 moment, one dim ray of light, 
ing aſked: when a man ſhould marry, faid, 
young men not yer; old men, not at all. Bacon. 
(5. A man that would form a compariſon betwixt 


ſons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com- 
to make. a mock of him that made heaven and earth. 
balanced. by great virtues, they hinder not our compaſ- 
Dryden. 
Beſide; over and above. 2. Still; the ſtate 
denotes continuance and extenſion, greater or ſmaller. 
1.) This furniſhes. us with yet one more reaſon, why our 
22 
XI they not found reaſon to dello them, they 
dread chaos and eternal night. ope's Dunciad. 
(4.) 12 bei 
Quantilian's declamations, if yet they be —— Ss, and the 


orations of Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his diſ- 
cretion. Baker, 
(6.) Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand 
Is ebbing to the laſt: 


A little longer, yet a little l 
And nature tn him — wo your ſin, 
Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorm. 
| N i. „and thoſe which now appear 
th-and == like the blooming year, 
10 Her Cone bal change, e | 
(J.) He that takes from a thief that which the thief took 
from an * man, and keeps it to himſelf, is the wickeder 
thief of the two, by how much the r is made yet — 
by the of piety and juſtice. "Eftrange. 
(3.) r negle& his duty, his fault muſt not 1 
to the rule appointed, neither yet to the ne 
t. 


Dryden. 


T TOR: 
Men may not too raſhly believe the conte Mens of witches, 
nor yet the evidence againſt them; for the witches themſelves 
are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im- 
pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft, © Bacun, 
Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn 

Was abſent, after all — miſchief done, 
The prince of darkneſs. Mlton's Par. Regain d. 
105 ) Ho ope beginning here, with a trembling expectation of 

things far removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with 
real and actual fruition of that which no tongue Can expreſs. 

Hooker, 

Ye'ven, for given. 

Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even? 
Let that room to my lady be yeven 

— She ſhall be a grace, 

To fill the fourth place 
And reign with the reſt in heaven. Sfenſer. 


Yew. n. /. [ip, Saxon; yw, Welſh. This is often written 

eugh ; but the former orthography is at once nearer to the 

ſound and the derivation. See Eben. ] A tree of tough 

wood: uſed for bows, and therefore planted in church- 
ards. 

. It hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of many apices, 


for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſhroom, and are barren ; but 


the embryoes, which are produced at remote diſtances on the 
ſame tree, do afterward become hollow bell-ſhaped bernes, 
-which are full of juice, and include ſeeds ſomewhat like acorns, 


— , as it were a little cup to each. Miller, 
he-ſhoeter eugh, the broad-leav'd ſycamore, 
The barren plantane, and the walnut found ; 
The myrrhe, that her foul fm doth fill deplore, 
Alder the owner of all wateriſh ground. Fairfax. 
of yew, | 
Shiver d in the moon's eclipſe, Shatejp. Mackarb. 
And almoſt join'd- the — f the tough Dryden. 
oft join © tou Dry 
— The diſti d. ye vu · is ever 1 | 
Unchang' d his branch, and. permanent his green. Prior. 


ZI WIN. adj. from ei Made of the wood of yew. 

— His tiff arms to ſtretch with eughen bow, 

nd many lege {till paſling to and fro. 

Te Ye. v. 2. fo bave the hiccough. 

VIX. 3. / The hiccough. 

Yyeg're. adv. [ypene, Saxon.] Together. 

To YIELD. v. a. [xelvan, Saxon, to pay.] 1. 

— to give in return for cultivation or labour. 
produce in general. 3. To afford; to exhibit. 4. To 

.— claimed of right. 5. To allow z to concede. 6, 


o permit; to grant. 7. To emit; to expire. 


Spenſer. 


z tO 
o ſurrender : ſometimes with up. 


thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not henceforth 
"SD. Gen iv. 12. 


No country for Ss of it can be better watered, or 


117 
yield unto thee her ſtren 


viell fairer fruits. Heyhyn. 
Strabo tells us the mines at C: 2 

per diem to the value of twenty-five ger 

hundred and ſeven pounds fine filings and un pon. 


 Arbuthhot. 
(2.) He makes milch kine yield blood.  Shateſp. 
The wilderneſs yie/deth food. for them. Fob, xxiv. 458. 


Pay ſubſtances of an animal, fed even with aceſcent fub- 
d by fire nothing but alkaline ſalts. Arbuthnot. 


(3. 1 would — have her glove, and not without 


0 mighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 


The mind of man deſireth everinore to know the trutlt, ac- * 
_ cording to the, moſt infallible certainty which, the nature of 


can yield. Hooker. 
of ſhow 


To YieLD. v. n. 


"Hubberd's " = Wy 


To pro- 
2. To 


8. To 
up: ſometimes with a particle, as up or 


Y I 'E 

(4.) —— I the praiſe 
Yield thee, ſo well thou haſt this day purvey d. 
(5.) I yieldit juſt, faid Adam, A ſubmir. 


Milton. 
Wilton. 
I that have not only yielded, but challenged the undoubted 
truth of the propoſition, can make no queſtion of its corollarĩes. 


Hammond. 
(6.) Life is but air, 
That yields a paſſage to _ whiſtling ſword, 
And cloſes when tis Dryden” + Don $ Aale, 
7. Often Nd 1 ſtrive 
To yield the ghoſt; but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find empry, vaſt and wand "ring air. 
Shale ſpeare's Richard III. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, Jn * 
en. xlix. 33. 
(8.) He not yielding over to old age his country delights, 


eſpecially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 


brought to ſee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 
Thus I have yie/ded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory | Shakeſp. K. 2 


She to realities — all her ſhows. 
"Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of this 3 and 
an unwillingneſs to yied up their own opinions. Watts. 
(9.) The enemies ſometimes offered unto the foldiers, upon 


the walls, rewards, if they would yield up the _—_ and 
ſometimes threatened them as faſt. 
They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, | 
At random yielded up to their miſrule. Milton. 


1. To give up the conqueſt ; to ſubmit. 
2. To comply with any perſon, or motive power. 3. Io - 
comply with things required or enforced. 4. To concede ; 
to admit; to allow; not to deny. 5. To give place as 


_ Inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 


(1.) —— He zields not in his fall; 


Zut fightin ighting dies an and dying kills withal. Daniel; 
is not loſt : immortal hate, ' 
And courage never to ſubmit or yield. Milton. 


If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ſtopt, it 
en yields to nature, 4 Walton's Angler. 
— There he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield, 

And here. the trembling Trojans og the field, 


Dryden. 


Purſfu'd by y fierce _ les. = 

(z.) Conſidering this preſent > ape way 
'of brain, behold s yield to 122 Hooker. | 
Ht „rr | 

Mark, how they whiſper. 3 Shateſp. King Fan, 

; — This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, 

Why hath it me earneſt of ſucceſs ? 


If wh do I yieldto that ſuggeſtion * 
Wick daa image doth s e hair? - 


J# 
The Jews have to defire thee that thou wouldit bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them. 
Acts, XXiid. 21. 


They ſhew the world that y are not of a yieldi r hamper, 

: which will. be wronged or baffle | tthewsl!!, 
(3. There coul "be no ſecure , except the Lacedemo- 
nians yielded to theſe things, whi beipg granted, it would be 
no longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 
Elf much converſe "ng | 

Theſe fatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Milton, 


(4-) If we yield that there is a God, and that this Ged is 
— and juſt, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 


adminiſters j u 


1 


Tat 3 — 


If you Take the idea of white, whith one pargel The thiſtle to hich the” ore 1 
Jielded yeſterday to your fight, and another idea of white from TII EDER. . 3 T i 
another parcel of ſnow you ſee to-day, and put them a? roo dren ook — 
in your mind, r bom Leer, fe fm from e all thingy cache 


not at all i Locke, 


- 


. e 1 
- 


 Yo'rEMATE. 


* 0 N 
theſe traitors to the block of death, 


Some guard 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. 
» Stakeſp. Henry Iv. 
YORE. ». / [xeoc, Saxon ; jock, Dutch; Jugum, Latin ; 


foug, French.] 1. The bandage placed on the neck of 
draught oxen. 2. A mark of ſervitude ; ſlavery. 3. A 
chain ; a link ; a bond. 4. A couple; two; a pair. It 
is uſed in the plural with the ſingular termination. 
(1.) Bring a red _ wherein is no blemiſh, and upon 
which never came Numb. xix. 2. 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 


Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope, 
(2.) — Our country inks henenck the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakeſp. Macketh, 


In bands of * you ſhall be? 

An eaſier than what you put on me. 

_ Dryd. Airviagiate. 
(3.) This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 

Where two are bound to draw, though neither _ 
S . 
(4-) Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our wives, 
area — of his diſcarded men. Shakeſp. 
lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden's An. 
A yoke of mules outgoes a_yoke of oxen, when {et to work 
at the ſame time; for mules are ſwifter. Broome. 


To Yor. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bind by a yoke to 
2 carriage. 2. Io join or couple with another. 3. To 


enflave; to ſubdue. 4. To reſtrain ; to confine. 
1.) This Stetes promifed to do, if he alone would yoke to- 


L'Eftrange. 
— ite bulls, the Thraciau uſe of old, 
hey 'd to draw his car of burniſh'd gold. Dryden. 
ä My name 
Bee oi'd with his that did betray the beſt. Shakeſp. 
—— Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
f Shakeſpeare's Fubius Ceſar. 
Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. | ** En. 
(3- Theſe are the arms | 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities. 


Shakef} 
(.) Men marry not; but hu rater hen. gl ie 
than to be zoked in marriage. 


Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke | 
Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. : Milton. 
The and promiſes, that 
The conqueror, are quickly  Hudibras. 


Yo'kxz-ELM. n. f. [carpinus, 1] A tree. Ainſworth, 
10 KEFELLOW. F n. J. [yoke and fellow, or mate.] 1. 
Companion in labour. 2. Mate ; ; 

rtner in marriage. 

* eliows in arms, | 

; 2 : Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To be the yllefelhy of your wit, a 

Nor take one eee 

To be the 

Before — 
Where all the on hy yoke ni ES bo 
Thoſe who have moſt diſtingui 


fi ; 
T , g 


the ſex, very often chuſe one 27 worthleſs for a com- 

panion and yobefellhw. ; Luar, Hpeckator. 
YoLD, for yielded. Obſolete. | Spenſer. 
Voir. n. Irene Tabs] The ate, part of an egg. 


a great 
OO Fare 2 — 4 ＋ 
channel made on pu Eres inflead of milk ene 
chick for a time, - , Ray on the Creatign. 


7 J 4. = — EY. x diſtance 


vithia yiew, 


Tanne, 


8 4 


L «on * and, plowing the ground, ſow 


You. adj. 


Yore, or of ore. adv. [3e03ana, Saxon. ] 


Hudibras. | 


and is always uſed, except in ſolemn language. 


Ever. 


which is given me to_you ward, 


YOu - 


Madam, ,yod young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak with you. 
Shakeſp, Te! eb Naght. 
Good mother, do not marry-me to yon fool. Shakeſp. 
Would . not — to meet a great counſellor of ſtate in a 
flat cap, * 2 oves under his girdle, and ycnd haberdaſher in a 
velvet gown furred with fables. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries, 
Ti — * 2 upon a hill with four hundred 
thouſand men, diſcovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thouſand, marching towards him: he made 
himſelf merry with it, and faid, vonder men are too many for 
an ambaſſage, and too few for a fight. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
— For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in jor celeſtial ſi 55 
ilton”s Paradiſe Loft. 


Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green. Milton. 
Let other ſwains attend the rural —_— 
But nigh you mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 


Then hear me, gracious Heav'n and grant ray'r 
Make. yonder man the fav'rite of thy _ MES 
Nouriſh the plant with thy celeſtial dew 
Like manna let it fall, and ſtill he new. Harte. 
If I were to fall down yonder precipice and break my neck, 


1 ſhould be no more a man of this world. Beattie. 
You. adv, At a diſtance within view. It is uied 
YonuD. | when we dire the eye from another thing 
Yo'npes. to the object. 


The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And ſay what thou ſee'ſt ycd. Shakeſp. Tenge. 
Fd, and chiefeſt, with thge bring 
Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, | 
Guiding the fery-wheeled throne, 5 
The cherub, contemplation. Milton, 
Yander are two apple-women ſcolding. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
[I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 
perhaps E e. with rage; under alienation of mind: 
in which ſenſe it concurs with the reſt. 
Then like a lion, which hath long time ſought 
His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them foun 
Amongſt the ſhepherd ſwains, then waxeth wood and yond; 
So fierce he laid about him. Spenſer. 
Nor thoſe three drethorn, Lombards, fierce and yord, 
Fairfax. 
1. Long. 2. 
Of old time; long ago: with of before it. | 
_ Witneſs the burning altars, which he ſwore, 
Andy guilty, heavens of his bold perry; 
Which though he hath polluted oft. and yore, 8 
Vet I to them Ge dgment juſt do fl Spenſer. 
(2.) And fea wad here a ſee, his bioprick of yore, | 
Upon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful ſhare. Drayton. 
Thee bright-ey d Veſta long of yore 


To ſolitary Saturn bare. Milton. 
There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow ſome what old, and very poor. Heyden. 


In times yore an ancient baron hv'd 


Great gifts beſtow d, and great reſpect e Pripr. 
The dev']-was piqu'd. uch faintſhip to behold, 
And long d to tempt him, like good Job of old; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. Pope, 
Yev. pron. [eop, uh, — Tiki ; of ze, ye.] 1. The ab- 


lique caſe of ye. 2. It is uſed in the 9 Weed in com- 
mon language, when the addreſs is to perſons ; and though, 
firſt introduced by corruption, is now eſtabliſhed. To 
the quoted lines yaw and ye are uſed ungtammatically 
in the places of each other, but even this uſe is cuſtomary. 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecond. perſon gas. 
4. It is 
uſed: indefinitively, as the French en; any one; whoſo- 
5. Tou is uſed in the ſubſequent members of a ſen- 
tence, as diſtinguiſhed from ye. 

(x.) Ve have heard of the diſpenſation of the pu of God, 

p + Ute 2. 


* 


1 © U 


I thought to ſhow you 
How eaſy twas to die, by my example, 


And hanſel fate before you. Dryde 's Cleo nenes. 
(2.) What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye? 

It now can neither trouble ye, nor pleaſe ye. Dryden, 
(3.) In vain yo tell your parting lover, | 

Lu with fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 

But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you 

Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing vi tim too. Pope. 


(4.) We paſſed by what was one of thoſe rivers of burning 
matter; this looks, at a diſtance, like a new-plowed land; 
but as joa come near it, you fee nothing but a long heap of 
heavy e. clods. Addiſon on Italy. 

( 5.) Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 

Or yu the ſwifteſt racers of the field. Poje. 


YOUNG. adj. {10ng, yeong, Saxon; jong, Dutch.] 1. Be- 
ing in the firſt part of liſe; not old: uſed of animal life. 
2. Ignorant ; weak. 


3. It is ſometimes applied to vegeta- 
ble life. c i 
(x.) Gueſts ſhould be interlarded, after the Perſian cuſtom, 
by ages young and old. Carew's —_ of Cornwall, 
| There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ft, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shakeſp. 
l firmly amreſolv'd 
Not to beſtow my youngeft daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder. Shakeſp. 
Thou old and Menenius, 
Thy tears are faiter than à younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. Shaleſp. Corialanus. 


He ordain'd a lady for his prize, 4 
Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 


wiferies. 4 Chapman. 
Tn timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer, claws. Cowley, 


Nor need'ſ thou by thy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 


"Thou haſt been young. | | | 
When we. ſay a man is „ we mean that his age is yet 
but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain to: and 


when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is. 
run out almoſt to the end of that which men do not 
exceed. | 8 

It will de but an ill example to prove, that dominion, b 


 God's.ordination, belonged to the eldeſt ſon; becauſe Jacob 
the youngeſt here had it. 3 Locke. 
From earth they rear him ſtruggling now with death, 
And Neſtor's youngeft ſtops the vents of breath. Pope. 
(2.) Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. 


(3.) There be trees that bear beſt when they begin to be old, 

A. us * is, n that bear muſt 
RL an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watry juice 
nd bs concatiil | I L 


Younc. B. /. The offspring of animals colleQtively, 


Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 
Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate. 
T' immortal part aſſum'd immortal ſtate. 


of ſufficient fuſtenance, do themſelves gather and 
ore for them. = wy 2 


| cation. 
You'nctsn. adj. [from young. ] Some what young. 
""M [her and room ws very c , 
4 - Fe 


YounGrH. u. . [from young.] Youth. Obſolete. 


The-hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 
That it had its head bit off by ita young. 2 
: a | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
So many ere the poor fools will yean. -Shakeſp. 
The eggs diſclos'd their callow young. Milton. 
The reaſon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, but do 
N plenty, More's Antidote ag ainft Atheiſm, 
= Not fo her young ; for their-unequal line 


Thoſe inſets, for whoſe young nature —ͤ—ͤ—: 
up in 


Y oO u. 


You'nGLING. . {. [from young.; yeo r, Saxon.) A 
creatyre inthe wh part of life. TOS ] = 
More dear unto their God, than young ings to their dam. 
Young ling, thou canſt not love fo dear as 1. TON 
— Grey beard, thy love doth freeze. __ Shakeſp. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreaſonable 
to infer, they ſuckle their young ings with milk... Brown, 
Encourag'd thus, brought her zounglings nigh. 


Dryden. 
The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrheidæ bred, od 
Snatch d from his dam, and the tame young ling fed. Dryden. 


You'NncLy. adv. [from yourg.] 1. Early in lite. 2. Igno- 
rantly ; weakly. R E 
| 1. Say we read lectures to you, 

How young iy he began to ſerve his country, 

How long continu'd, and what ſtock he ſprings of. Shaleſp. 
2 n. . Ifrom qaung.] A young perſon : in 
Yavu'nKER. contempt. 

What, will you make a ,younter of me? ſhall I not 
mine eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall ſo have my pick d? 

| 9 


See how the mornin her 
And takes 2 the glorious ſun : 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yorker prancing to his love. 

While Ulyſſes _ there 3 and cloſe by 

5 


The other „ he abroad would ly. 
oO * fame reverend grown, 
The Pb, * 


6 gave his chariot to his ſon; 
And whilſt the youngfer from the path feclines, 
Admir the of the ſigns, « 
Proud of his c „ he drove the fiery horſe, 
And would outdo his father in his courſe. 
The youngfter, who at nine and three 

Drinks with his ſiſters milk and tea, 
From breakfaſt reads till twelve o'clock, 
Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. 


Prior. 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 


ſhe's out- 


Shakeſp. 


true man's apparel fits your thief. 


| There is a great affinity between \coins and poetry 


| among 

en the x 

heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 

Shaheſp, Mechethe 
£1 ; 


: You 
While the ſword this monarchy fecures, 
'Tis manag'd by an abler hand x / 2 
My weft my city and myſelf are 1 
bis is * employment to revive the old 


preſent, as it 18 yours to tranſmit the young too 


| Younse'Le. n. /. and e.] 1. Lou, even you; ye, 
not others. 2. yh oblique caſes it has the ſenſe of 
reciprocation, or reference to the ſame ſubject men- 
' tioned before: as, you love only yourſelf ; you have betrayed 
yourſelves by your raſbneſs. 3. It is ſometimes reciprocal 


in _ 81 


Lie all unlock d to your occaſions.  Shakeſp. 
do love old men, 

Alles obedience, 2 
Make it your cauſe. — , King Lear. 
(.) le adorning your per- 
ay on of your ſouls, you are much more 
g tm be than he that had rather have a * 
by body. Law. 
* 17 5 but — | Pope. 


-YQU'TH. =. / (jeogus, Saxon.] 1. The part of life 
ſucgetding to childbood and adoleſcence ; the time from 
' fourteen to e 2. A young man. 3. Young 
men. Collective 
a But could youth laſt, 8 
Had joys no date, and age no 
Then theſe delights m 


| be proportioned of muſcular motion, 
Wich in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot 
(.) Siward's fon, 
And many unrough youths even now, 


And-to.the Latian court/their courſe direfis. Dryden. 
1 Þ te 


Cn 


— 


df put age 7 the 


1 You'ruv. ah. {from youth. ] Young; youthful. 


1 


them be of the openeſt and cleareſt x as before Salad, 
Sidney before Donne. md Ben. Fobnjor., 
About him exercis'd heroick ga 
Th' unarmed youth of heav'n. Milton. 
The t not more exactly on 
TH' attire of Venus, when the ball ſhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dreſt, 
| When all your youth prefers her to the reſt. Waller. 
You'TururL. adj. [youth and full] 1. Young, 2. Suitable 
to 12 firſt part of life. 3. Vigorous as in youth. 
Our army is diſpers d already: 


Like youthful ſteers unyok'd they took their courſe, 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. - <> wad s Henry IV. 
There, in a heap of flain, among the re 


Two — knights th found beneath. a load oppreſt 
Of laughter 'd hs 5 * Dryden, 
(2.) "vs be all the pleaſures | 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the « freſh blood grows Lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon, 
= has years were ſeen 
A ur-and autumnal Dryden. 
he — ſurveys him, and behokds the; grace | 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. 8 
(3. How's An Chriſtian animated by a ſtedfaſt belief of 
an everlaſtin yment of felicity, ſuch as, after mil- 
lions of mil Cn mes i is ſtill youthful and flouriſhing, and 
invi . hairs 
on the of etern 


You'TaruLLyY. adv. {from out ful] In a youthful = 
ner. 


Vo vr HL Y. adj. [from youth.) Young ; OY in life. Ob- 


Tree be thy words, and worthy of thy 
That warlike feats doſt higheſt 1 
Therein have I ſpent all my y you 


bly days, 
And many battles fought and many frays. 


Milton. 


Spenſer. 
A bad 
genius to turn my age, as indeed I um 


word. 
The ſcribbler had not 


17 an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a _youtbier —— 


is conſiſtent with my time of e 
VI“ SRT. part. [y and Net. pitch, Fixed. 
That ſame wicked wight 


His dwelling has low i in an + hollow . 


» 


Wn, Pete Barz i Ich. 5 _ 
Turn. . J. [zeol, yeol, jehub Saxon. ] The time of Chriſt- 


Yor: b francs ; — The 
175 


2 E A | 
Is found in the Saxon alphabets, ſet down by 


Grammarians, but is read in no word originally 
Teutonick : its ſound is uniformly that of an 


Z. 


with Z. 
ZAR. 1 J Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and 
ZA FIR. mix it with three times its weigh of pow- 


dered flints, this being wetted with common water, con- 


cretes into a maſs called zaffre, which from i its hardneſs 


has been miſtaken for a native mineral. Hill. 


Cobalt being ſublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour; 


theſe, German — call 7 928 bl 3 . 
ws 


The artificers in glaſs tinge 
Boyle on Colours. 


mineral zaphra. 

Zn NY. n. . [Probably of zanei, the contraction of 
Giovanni : from ſanna, a ſcoff, 8 to Skinner, ] 
One employed to raiſe laughter b 


f 4 a merry Andrew; a 
= . , fome pleaſeman, ſome ene Ble 


ht 2.any 
* — mum enews, ſome trencher knight, Di, 
"Told our intents before. 
Then write that I may 


2 ar bo bg ite ne Tape 
though I be 


I ſhall be thought, 


try a 2 Pope's Dunciad. 
200 Au ick. 7. / 'Zarnich is a fubſtance in which orpiment 
is found; it oaches 
without its lo 


of zarnich are green and yellow. Hill's Materia Medica. 


ins L. — zelus, 1 7085 Paſſionate ardour for Z Tor. n 


ſuffer an 1 * what- 
. FEES ; "Hooker. 


u: but it is no 
hotter ; this doth infer the zeal I 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


to mine enemies. Shakeſp. 


® bard 8. No word of Engliſh original begins © 


y his ge his geſtures, actions 


. and ſo be * 

1 he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the moſt 
Denne. 
to the nature of orpiment, bur 
& and foliated texture. The common kinds 


_= 
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We muſt look our be with zeal and earneſtneſs : it 
is not enough that we ſo far attend them, as know 
what it is we ſay, but we muſt put forth all | the 

devotion of our fouls. | 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 

She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte; | 
The father, mother, and the kin 
Were overborne by the fury of the tide. 

The princes with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz d a flambeau with zeal to 


— — tn 
Ti 
Good men often blemiſh the 


over - acting ſome things in their 
about things wherein Eien is ian; 


| foul; but e 2 2 firong mixture of many * — 


er a 


When the fa of a nation have provakad C 


enſlavin ho n to 

N 5 
is rebellion ts 1 

. 2 er, ee 


A ſcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. 
There is nothin nable in a clergyman but burnin La Tor 


the ſalva vation of fouls; or 
-4] and work pri z n aa 2 


" [zelateur, F rench ; Sons.) One - on 
y in any. cauſe. Generally uſed fn . 


But now, whereas theſe zeabrr ain of us, for partaki 
with the Roman church, in in things lawful and good; 2 
themſelves comply with the fame in articles and a&lons 5 
1 White. 

of hoot. inteſtine bitterneſs and diviſion were 
od Bb of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 

King Charles, 

Au Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt zealots who are moſt 

y ignorant? true zeal ſhould always begin with true 

knowledge and thence proceed to an unwearied. paſſion, for 

it once knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſion. Spratt. 

No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded zealots have been 
„ and have wiſhed 
or acted for the ſucceſs of an enterprize, that might have ended 
wang ee —_— 
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neceſſity, and in actions of eligion we be zealous, active and 
ve, fo far as prudence will permit. 797 auer. 

This day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere, 
A. ſpirit zealous, as he ſeem'd, to know 3 
More of the Almighty's works. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Wie ſhould be not only devout towards God, but zealous 
towards men ; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover 
them out of thoſe ſnares of the devil, whereby they are taken 
captive, f Decay — * 
Ie is not at all good to be zealous againſt any perſon, but only 
inſt their crimes. It is better to be zealous for things than 


* 


that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, all 
manner of zeal for little things. Spratt”'s Sermons. 

Being inſtructed only in the general, and zea/ous in the main 
deſign ; and as finite beings not admitted into the ſecrets of 
government, the laſt reſorts of providence, or capable of diſ- 
covering the final purpoſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes 
Lo of the means conducing to thoſe ends in which alone 

1 


can oppoſe each other. Dryden. 


ng thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealaus in the ſalvation 
of ſouls. | Law. 
ZexLOUSLY. adv. [from zealous.] With paſſionate ardour. 
Thy care is fixt, and zea/ouſly attends, | 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, | 
And hope that reaps not ſhame, Milton. 
To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with ſo re- 
ſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is unſuitable with the civil 


and religious liberties we ſo zea/ouſly aſſert. Swift, 
Zea'Lousness. n. . [from mnakns.] The- quality of be- 


Zi“ cn. n. , [So named from Zecha, a place in Venice 
where the mint is ſettled for coinage.] A gold coin worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling. 

Zepo'arv. . ſ. [zedeaire, French.] A ſpicy 2 ſome- 

what like ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent. 

Zap. n. . The name of the letter g. 

Thou whoreſon zd, thou unneceſſary letter. Shakeſp, 

Ze TR. n. . [Arabick.] The point over head oppoſite 

to the nadir. 

Fond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, = 
Though none come thence, advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls. Davies. 
Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of the fun, when 
that approaches neareſt our zenith, or vertical point, we call it 
Summer. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Ze'envs. n. /. [sephyrus, Latin.] The welt wind; 

ZE'eaHYRUS. } and poetically any calm ſoft wind. | 

Th wn as _ | | 

\s zepbyrs blowin ow violet. 

mm | a Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Zephyr, you ſhall ſee a youth with a merry countenance, 
holding in his hand a fwan with wings diſplayed, as about to 


ſing. Peacham on Drawing. 

Forth rullthe leyant and the ponent winds, * 
Eurus and Zepbyr. | | Milton, 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. Milton. 


Zzs r. n. ſ. 1. The peel of an orange ſqueezed into wine. 


* Aw; a taſte added. 3 
. ighty Vanity | to thee owe 6 
T of . their * of woe. Yaung, 
To Zzsr. v. a. To heighten by an additional reliſh, 
ZerTe'TiIck. adj. | from grid. Proceeding by enqui- 


. | 

Za van. n. g. [from Giyua.] A figure in Grammar, 
when a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an adjective 
with divers ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſsly, and 
to the other by ſupplement; as, luſt oyercame ſhame, 
boldneſs fear, and madneſs reaſon. 


for perſons : but then it ſhould be only for good things; a rule 
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Zo“ c R. n. , In architecture.] A ſimall fort of fland or 
pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving to 
ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, that needs to be faiſ- 
ed; alſo a low ſquare member ſerving to ſupport a co- 
lumn, inſtead of a pedeſtal, ' baſe, or plinth. 
| Dictionary. 
Zo'biAck. n. ſ. [zodiaque, Frrench; harz, ix ror C, 
dhe living creatures, the figures of which are painted on 
it in giobes.] 1. The track of the ſun through the 
twelve ſigns ; a great circle of the ſphere, containing the 
twelve ſigns. 2. It is uſed by Milton for a girdle. a 
(..) The golden ſun falutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, | = 
Gallops the zodfiack in his gliſt ring coach. Sbal. 
Vears he number' d ſcarce th irteen, | 
When fates turn'd cruel ; 
Yet three fill'd zodiacks had he bee 
The ſtage's jewel. , B. Jobnſon. 
It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppoſe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themſelves, or to 
exert any influences before they were in being. Bentley. 
Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite : 
His ſacred head a radiant zodiack crown'd, 


And various animals his fides ſurround. Pope, 
(2.) | By his fide, 

As in a gliſt'ring zodizck hung the ſword, 

Satan's dire dread ; and in his hand the ſpear. Milton. 


ZoNE. n. ſ. [Gm ; zona, Latin.] 1. A girdle. 2. A 
diviſion of the earth. 3. Circuit ; circumference. 
(1.) The middle part | 
Girt like a ſtarry æone his waiſt, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold : 
And colours dipp'd in heav'n. Milt. Par. Loft, 
An embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waiſt. Dryd. 
Thy ſtatues, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 
Deſign'd immortal, yet no longer ſtands ; | 
The magick of thy ſhining zone is paſt, 


But Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever laſt. Granville. 
Scarce could the goodneſs from her nymph be known, 
But by the creſcent and the golden zoze. Pope. 


(2.) The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into five 
ones : the firſt is contained between the two tropicks, and is 
called the torrid zoze. There are two temperate zones, and 
two frigid zones, The northern temperate zone is terminated 
by the tropick of Cancer and the artick polar circle : the 
ſouthern temperate zone is contained between the tropick of 
Capricorn and the polar circle: the frigid zones are circum- 
ſcribed by the polar circles, and the poles are in their cen 
ters. | 

True love is ftill the ſame : the torrid zones, 

And thoſe more frigid ones, 

It muſt not know : | 

For love grown cold or hot, 

Is luſt or friendſhip, not 

The thing we ſhow; 

For that's a flame would die, 

Hell down or up too high: 

Then think I love more than I can expreſs, 

And would love more, could I but love thee leſs. 

| | Suckling, 

And as five zones th' etherial regions bind, 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign'd: - 

The ſun, with rays dire&ly darting down, | 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. Dryd. 

(3. Scarce the ſun | | 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins | 
His other half in the great zone of heay'n. Milton. 


Zoo RARE R. u. J. Ln and ypaQ».] One who de ſeribes 


the nature, properties, and forms of ani 


— ——ͤ—ͤ — 
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One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a little ineliniag up- tuin orfubltances which partake of the natire 
ward; but in a large erectneſa, elevating the two fore legs, and —— partake nature 


. but i 8 getables and animals. . 
22 br in the * of zh a four, by — Zoorno'rick Column, n. .. [ln architecture] A ſtatua- 
hers called the prophet and praying . rown. _ | ** 1 . | 
Zoo'charny. n f. [of Gun and yeagu.] A deſcription of 8 _ =" a column which bears or ſupports the ** 
the forms, natures, and properties of animals. * 


1 Die ie bet Zoo r henvs. n. . [CuPopi;]} A part between the are 
FR. — of ny: Poker, this leads "vx into divinity ; and for its chitraves and cornſee, ſo cafſed on account of the orna- 
ſubordinate, as it is deſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living ments carved on it, among which were the figures of ani- 
n uſes to man, we are thereby conducted 2 mals. > at 4 Did. 

into zoograpby. Glanv. Scepfis /ToMIsT. #. , [of Gworopia] A diſſector of the bo- 

Zoo'togy. n. . [of We and e-] A treatiſe con- "hs of brute Fen th 1. : 8 
cerning liviig creatures. Zoo ron v. n. , [tworouia, of es and rue! Diſſection 

Zoo“ ruvTE. n. J. {&e@vron, of e and grds.] Cer- of 3 - "pj Ow 


